


^ dufility of being iniulMiirdinKto went of eabor- 
' dinetMiiL; Tefreetoriness; dieobedienoe; xeeie- 
ienee to lewfol enthority. 


The itmib&rdinmHoH at tiw doaoteUied anny wii bs. 
md the inflaenoe of evoB tlM molt molar ^tlw etn- 
cnli. Arnold, Hlat Borne. 

lCllitai 7 <M«i 6 o»tfeiaf<dii la eo mre and, at the aame 
time, ao aontagloaa a cHafietfl^ thailtreqatieatlie prompt- 
' eat and moatAMstalTeremedlea to prerent it from leadinff 
to anarohy. Leely,ltaig. in 16th Cent, ill. 

liurobsta&tial (in-aub-etan'dial), a. [ss F. in- 
^ubtitentiel » Sp. insubstaneial,^ iOi. inaubatan- 
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neae; ineoiroeteney : es, imattflameif or inp- 
pliee; ietitfloieiioy of mottire. 

If thqr than pereetne any fnai^aifiMit in yno, they wot 
not oinltte any oooaakm to hann yon. 

ropapat, n. 179 

At the time when onr Lord oame, the innMaUney of the 
Jewiah rellcion. of natmal religion^ of antient tradition» 
and of phlloaophy, folly appeared. 

Jmiin, Chriatlan Bellgion, Iv. 

Active Ininffloiency of e nrawde, the inability of the ininitablet (in-suHa-bl), a. 
mnaole to act, ow^ to oloae ai^iroxlmation j>f ^e Unsuitable. 


And In Bee 

dOtoA^AU'e Well, ▼.9,911, 

eee-Mffiy.] tTuBuitaoleness; inoongratty. 

The inequality and the inanitaM^of hlaanna, and Ilia 
firave manner of prooeeding. 

Sh^on, tr. of Don Quixote, hr. lA 
[< < 1^-8 + piiitedto.] 


polnta of origin and inaertion, aa in the oaae of the f 
Iroonemlna when the knee ia bent 


tidU8f not substantial, < L. tn- priv. + LL. aub~ iiuniffljCieiLt (in-su-fiE^^ent), a. [< ME. inauffi- 
atantiaUa, substantial: see aubatantial,’] Unsub- ekmt (also ifiaitffiaant, q.' < OF. (also F.) tn- 

stantiaL * i k-i* i# a^fflaant); <Of, inaujieieHtBQp.inauflokmte ss 


The great gl<^ Itaeif , 
, aU which it Innerlt, 


, ahall diaaolve ; 


Andll ^e tlila pagmt'toded, 

Leave not a rack behind. 

ShaL, Tempeat iv. 1, 166 . 
^ We eldera ... are apt to amlle at the Brat aorrow of 
lad or laai, aa though It were aome imaubatatUiiU creature 
of the element whioh haa no tonoh of onr aflUotiona. 

£. Doudm, SheUqy, 1. 96. 


liunibBtantiallty (inniub-Btan-shi-al'l-ti ), ft, [< 
inaubatfintial + The quality of being in- 


It. inauffleientOf < LL. inauMeien{U)ay not 
B^cient, < L. in- priv. + auffieien(i-)at sulB- 
oient: see auffietenC] Not sufficient; lacking 
in what is necessary or required ; deficient in 
amount, force, or fitness; inadequate; incom- 
petent: as, inauffieieut provision or protection; 
inat^ffioieni motives. 

AU other inin^0Mant. (to play in the pageanta] per- 
aoiinea, either in oonnyng, voice, or peraonne, to dlaohaige^ 
ammove, and avoide. 

Quoted In York Playa, Xnt, p. xxxvll. 


Many other rlteK of the Jewiah worahip aeamed to him 
intuitabU to the divine nature. 

IHtnief , Life of Booheater. 
insula (in'gu-m), n. ; pi. inattbe (-Ig). [L., an 
island : see In anat, a portion of the cer- 

ebral cortex concealed in the Syl^n fissure, 
consisting of five or six radiating convolutions, 
the gyri operti. it ilea iuatout from the lenticular nn- 
oleua Alao oaUed iHand of Hril, lobuU qf tk$ SyloUm 
Jhoure.lolnUeqf the corpus Mtriatum, and ooniraliobo, “ 
cut under Insula KelU. '' 


The biahop to whom they ahall be preaented may JuaUy 

^ . ... .. 


reject them aa incapable and it 


substantial; unsubstantiality. 

Ingnbstantiatad (in-sub-stan'shi-a-ted), a 
+ aubatantiate + Embodied in su 

stance or matter; substantially manifested. 

A mind or reaaon . . . inauMatitUUcd or embodied. 

Grots, 

ingnooationt (in-su-ka'shgn), n. [< L. inauoa- 
tM8,pp. improp. inmeoar., soBkin, 

< <», iiu + tueua, improp. mtoouii, juioe: see muv lluraAcldntly (In-su-flsh ent-Ii), adv, 


J^nscTf State of Ireland. 


Gufenfi The act of soaking or moistening; 
maceration. 

Aa concerning the medioatlu^ and ineiaMo^i of a^a, 


It may come one day to be reoognlied that the number 
of lega, the vllloalty of the akin, or the termination of the 
os aaorum, are reasons inauMeiont for abandoning a aenal- 
tlve being to the caprice of a tormentor. 

J*. P, Cobbs, Peak In Darien, p. 146. 

, , Inanin- 

8uffl(dent manner; inadequately; with lack of 
ability, skill, or fitness. 

InsniBiuuioet.n. nilE.,<OF.fnMi^lwincd,inBuffi- 
cience: see inaujfioimoo,'] Iiisuffloiency. J3a/- 
UweU, 


I am no gnmt favourer oflt JSoslyn, Sylva, I. i. | fi. 

IxumcceBB (in-suk-sos^, n. Same as unaucceaa, 

Intncoessfulnessf (in-suk-ses'ffil-nesL n. Un- 
sucoessfulnesB. JJmenantf i^ndibert, Pref . 
f^fmftkun (in'suk-n), a. in^ + aucken^l In 
Setita law, in the servitude of thirla^, pertain- 
ing to a district astricted to a certain mill : as, 
an inaucken multure or toll. Bee multure^ out- 

aacken, awsken^ aaid ihirlago, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

ixunillatef, o.- [< L. inaudatua^ pp. of inaudare, lusnfl iate (in-suf lat), r. f. ; piyt. and pp. ina^f- 
Bweatinorat a thing, < tit, in, sweat: 
see audation.'] Acoomnanied with sweatinir. 

Narea. 


AUe bo It that I dlde none iny self for myne unable in. 
smfisaneSf now I am comen horn. 

MandooUU, Travels, p 816. 

iXUrafflBantts a. [ME., < OF. inauffiaant^ insuffi- 
cient : see inattffleient,'] Insufficient. 

What may ben ynow to t h a t man , to whom alle the world 
la insUij^sarUf MomdsoiUc, Travela, p. S9tt. 


pr. inaufflaUng, [< LL. tiurttj^ttis, jpp. 

_ arc, blow or breathe into, C L. in, m, 
into, upon. + aufflnre, blow from below, < aub, 
below, under, + flare s E. blow^ : see jflatuaA 
1. To blow into; specifically, in vted., to treat 

by insufflation. Hee imnfflatUm/d.^2, EccIcm,, /i / ^ s v ry ^ t . 

to breathe upon, especially upon catechumens Insularum (in mi-l|r-izm), ii. [< inawar t 
L=. or the water of baptism. ^ insumtion, 2. The qaafily of being insular in personsl 

L.f»««e«a<to(^fiMr),<<';U«e«i»,unaooustonied < iXUmfflaUon (in-su-fla'shfin), «. t- r. insuf- character j i^nmeM of opinion or ooneep- 

• . % « ' j aa Tx j ^ — J f.iriTi ■ manr.fi.l man lu.vir.v 


And Buch great vlotoriea attain’d but aeUd, 

Though with more labours, and tnauda^ie tioyles. 

Mcyumd, Trola Britannioa<1608). 

Ingnef, r. An obsolete form of ensue, ' 
insuetllde (in'sw^tud), n. [ss It. inaueiudine, < 


insular (in'g^-lkr), a. and n, [ss F. inaukdire 
s Sp. Pg. insular, < L. inaularia, of or belongw 
^ to an island, < insula, an island, perhaps < 
•fi, in, + aalmn, the niain sea, as Qr. odtoc, surge, 
swell of the sea. Hence ult. (< L. t'lmia) E. 
iale\ isolate, L a, 1. Of or pertaining to 
an island; surrounded by water; opposed to 
eontinefital. 

Their itmtlar lituatlon defended the people from inva* 
Blona by land. J. Adams, works, IV. 606. 

2. Hemmed in like an island ; standing alone ; 
surrounded by what is different or incongru- 
ous: as, an insular eminence in a plain. 

Bat how friMifar and pathetically aolltary are aU the 
people we know I Mmersou, Society and BoUtuda. 

8. Of or pertaining to the inhabitants of an 
island; characteristic of insulated or isolate 
persons; hence, narrow; contracted: as, tffm- 
lar prejudices. 

England had long been growing more truly iusviair la 
language and political ideaa when the Beformatlon oame 
to precipitate her national oonBoioaaneaa. 

LowM, Among my Jkxdu, Sd aer., p. 149. 

4. In entom., situated alone: applied to galls 
which occur singly on a leaf.-— % In aiiaf., of 
or pertaining to tne Insula of the brain, or is- 
land of Bell.— inrohur shtoroBla. Bee aOsrosts. 

n. n. One who dwells in an island; an is- 
lander. 

It la much to be lamented that our tfnauhifv • . . should 
yet, from grouneaa of air and diet, grow atapM or doat 
■Conor than other people. Bp, Bsrkslsp, Sliia, 1 109. 


In- priv. + accustomed, pp. of suesoere, flation = Pg. insufliacdo =s It. insufflazione, < tion; mental insularity. 

^ insufflaUoin-), umoaring into, < insufflare, Hla [Alfrikl’a] freedom from a nair^ 

pp. insufflatus, blow or breatlie into : see insitf- Green, Oonq. of Sng., p. 96. 

Jwte.'} 1. The act of blowing or breathing on ixumlailty (in-gfi-lar'i-tl), n. [* F. inaularM; 
or into. us insular -I- -ity.l The state of being an island, 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute observes the meth- w of being tesmar in situation or character; 
od of iasuMcdion and evaporation referred tola Bim]dy the restnction within or as Within an island; that 


be accustomed ; cf. consuetude, ’deauetude,^ The 
state of being unaooustomea or unused; un- 
UBualnosB. [Bare.] 

AbanrdltieB are great or amall in proportion to custom 
or frMttetode. Landmr, 

Innifferable (in-suf'^^bl), a, [< <n-8 -f 
ferahle,'] Not sufferable; not to be endured: 
intolerable ; unbearable : as, insufferable cold 
or heat ; insufferable wrongs. 

Then turn'd to Thraoia from the field of fight 
Ilioee eyes that shed insufsrabls light. 

Popa, niad, xill. a 
Though Isay nothing to yonr own oonduot, that of your 
aervanta ia imufsrabts, 

OoldsmUh, She Stoops to Conquer, Iv. 

^e tee aaylngi and exidoita of their heroes remind ua 
of the insuf srabts p^ecuona of Sir Oharlea Orandisou. 

Masavlay, History- upon^ A^' wJi 
illBllffenibly(in-8uf'6r-a-bli), ade. In an insuf- 
ferable manner; to an 'intolerable degree : as, 
insufferably insufferably 'ptoaS, 

Hla pfNnnlus’a] figures are generally too bold and dar- 
lim ; imd ma tropes, 'particularly hia metaphors, inaufkr- 
atnOned. Drydon, tr. ofJuvenal,lKL 

iluniflfitoBOO (in-sa-fish'ens), n. [< ME. insttf- 
ficiens (in older form insumsanee, q, v., < OF. 

(also P.) insuplsanoe); < OF. insqfflcienae ■= Pr. 

Pf^insttfteiencia ss insi^Mencia ss It. insuf- inraJBator (iu^su-fla-tor), w 
< LL. insufficienoe, < in- " ' “ ‘ " 


blowing m streams of air, not neoeBsarily heated, into a 
liquid warmed by some uaual moans to some desired tem- 
peraturei which may or may not be the boiling point of 
the liquid. CTre, Diet, IV. 86a 

2. Eeeles., the act or ceremony of breathing 
upon (a person or thing), symbolizing the influ- 
ence of the Holy Ghost and the expulsion of an 
evil spirit. This ceremony ia used In aome ancient and 
Oriental rites. In exorcism of the water of baptiam, and in 
the Greek and Boroaii Catholic ohorohes and elsewhere In 
exorotBm of oateobumeiia See smsufUUian, 

Tbus St Basil, expressly comparing the divine insuffla~ 
*’ wlui that of Ohriawor "" 


which is characteristic of an island or of the 
inhabitants of an island ; insularism. 

In hla first voyage to the South Seas, he discovered the 
Society Islands, determined the inmUofritu at Kew Zea- 
land, . . . and made a complete survey of both. 

Cook, Thiid Voyage, 8- 
We may rejoice In and be grateful for the insularity 
of our poidtlon, but we cannot escape from the Inhwent 
Bolidarfiy of all oivUlaed races. 

W, Jtt. Greg, Miac. Eany% lat aer., p. 66. 


Cosmopolitanism ia greater than aelflah iasvlmrilty, 

IFMlmffuear Bm., eXXV. 616. 

In an InwLir 

@ ““ ln*uW (ln' 9 ?-l^rl), «. and n. [< L. 


^Ht!tiieH(t-)s, ineuffioient: see insuffloient,'] In- 
sumoieney. [Bare.] 

And I oonfeaa my almide insufisisns : 

Util haf I aeneb end reportlt well lesa, 

Of this mktwia to haf exp^enoe. 

Books uf pniesdsnes (E. E.^. S.. extra aer.X L 102. 

We will give yiu deepy drinki, that your aenaea, unin- 

wulgant of our inauSletsnss, may, though they oannoi ^ . ^ 

PWtoe ua aa UtQe aocuae na. Shak., W. T., 1. 1, 111. In^tf (In'sfit), n. 

bUKOflatoiioy; (in-gu-fish'Bn-si), a. [As insqf- 
^^fBnee: see: -qy.] Lack of soffloiency; defl- 
etenoyinam^biuit, foroe, or fitness; inadequate- 


Bp, BuU, State of Mao before the FUL 
They would speak lesa slightingly of the insuflation and 
extreme auction oaed In the Eomtah Choroh. Coleridge, 

8. In med., the act of blowing air iuto the mouth 
of a new-born child to induce respiration, or of 
blowing a gas, vapor, or powder into some open- 
ing of we body. 

nraJBator (iu^su-fla-tor), n, [NL., < LL. ingqf- 
flatua. 


insularl see 'tagfikir.] I. a. Same as insular, 
[Bar©.] 

DruiniL being aurrotinded with the sea, ia hard^to be 
invaded, having many other fitMifofp advantages. BouM, 

n. a. Same as tfagakif . [Rare.] 

Clearly, therefore, It la not tor na, poor instdariss that 
we are, to Judge of the moral oapeot of the ** Natunllat'* 
movement. Contsfuporary Bso,, Id, 6L 



dal 

into a fnmace. it la praottcally an Injector 
By a dight change in the apparatus it becomes a hydro- 
oarbon Dumer or blower, for delivering a stream of oil 
mingled with air and steam under preaaure to a furnace. 
2. A medical instrument for blowing air, or a 
vapor, or powder, into some opening of the 


A word found only in the 

£ lace cited, and undoubtedly a printer’s error. 

Cost modem editions have infinite cunning” 
in place of the old ^'infuite comming.’’ 


ult. E. isolate) s= F. inauler), make likean lsl a m d, 
< insula, island : see insular,} 1. To make an 
island of (a place) by surrounding it with water. 

An Impetnoua torrent boUed toronifo the dagte 
ohaam, ai^ after ^dylng ronnd the base of otdter; 
rook, whioh It almost intulatsd, t^mppmsa d ju ltd 
aourttyofawoodyglen. Fwwook, 

2. To place in an isolated aitaatle^-^^^ 
dition; set apart from immediate 
association with others; detach; 



Id Jp^DtOT, tlM ntoial and I way tal i d dtoattoo ci Un 
Jww§ baa imaToMalHjr t m pitaiaad an eadnitfaiUai upon 
ttaprtootplM. DeQuifue^, 

Brarything that tendi to inmlate the Individual— to 
•Biroand him with barrien of natvral reapeot, eo that 
aaob man ahall feel the world ai hi% and man ahall treat 
with man aa a aovereign atate with a aovereign atate— 
tenda to true union aa well aa greatneaa. 

Emmraon, Mlao.« p. OD. 

8. In elset and thermotioSf to aeparate, as an 
eleotrified or heated body, from other bodies 
by the interpoailion of a nou-conduetor ; more 
apeoifioally, in the case of electricity, to sep- 
arate from the earth (since an electrified body 
tends to part ■with its electricity to the earth). 
Thia ia aooompliahod by aupporting the body by moana of 
aUk, glaaa reaiti, or some other non conductor, or aiiiroand* 
ing It with auch materiala. Sec inndator. Also iaolate. 
4. In chem»f to free from combination with 
other substances. 

ingnlate (in'sv-lfit), a. K L. insulatus^ insu- 
lated: see the verb.] In entom., detached 
from other parts or marks of the same kind. 
— Uumlate vein, a dlscal vein or nerviirc of the wing 
not connected wiUi another. 

instllation (in-gu-l&'shon), n, [< imulatc + 
1. The act of insulatinn; or detaohiug, 
or the state of being detached, from other ob- 
jects.— 2. In eleet, and tlwrmoticM, that state 
in which the communication of electricity or 
heat to other bodies is prevented by the iu- 
teniositiou of a non-conductor; also, the mate- 
rial or substance which insulates, ^e insulate 
and insulator, — 3. The act of sotting free from 
combination, as a ciieraical body; isolation. 

inilllator (m'gu-la-tov), n, [< insulate + -or.] 
One who or that which insulates ; specifically, 
a substance or 
body tliat inier- 
nipts the commu- 
nication of elec- 
C' tricity or heat to 
Biin'otmdiug ob- 
jects ; a non-con- 
ductor; anything 
throuffh which an 
electno current 
will not pass. 
The figtmMi ihow tlie 
uhuhI forme of in* 
ciilators employed 
in telegraph-lfnee to 
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A ■tvsngflr onnnot lo much u go Inlo the ilreeli of the 
town [Dnmieto] that are not naouly freqneoted Iqr them 
wttbont beiiig tfuidfcA ^ 

Poeoeke, DeacrlptioD of the Best, 1. 19. 

I ahall not dare f mmlf your wlta ao much 
Aa tbink thla problem dlffloult to aolve ! 

Brovming, Ring and Book, n. 271. 

n. intrane. If. To leap or jump. 

And they know how. 

The lion being dead, even harea inrutt. 

Danitl, Funeral Poem. 
There shall the Spectator see some intultina with Joy; 
others fretting with melancholy. B, Jonaon, discoveries. 

2. To behave -with insolent triumph; exult con- 
temptuously: with o»t, upon, or over. [Obso- 
lete or archaic.] 

You I afford my pity ; baser minds 
Jwndt an the afflicted. 

Flettiher {and another Prophetess, iv. 6. 
1 inmdt not oner his misfmlaneB, thongh he has him* 
self occasioned them. nrydm, Duke of Guise. 

What then Is her reward, that out of peevishness^ 
Tontemns the honest pHSBion of her lover, 

Jneulte upon his virtue? Shirlejf, Love Tricks, tv. 2. 

insnlt (in'sult), n. [< LL. insultus, insult, scof- 
fing, lit. a leaping upon, < L. insilire, pp. inauU 
tus, leap upon, insult : see insultf v.j If. The 
act of lea])ing on anything. 

TliebuU'D ineult at four she may sustain. 

Pryden^ tr. of Virgirs Georgies, Ul. 09. 

2. An assault; a summary assault ; an attack. 
[Karo.] 

Many a rude tower and rampart there 
Repelled ilie iniadt of the air. 

SiHitt, Mannion, vl. 2. 

3. An affront, or a hurt inflicted upon one^s 
self-respect or sensibility ; an action or utter- 
ance designed to wound one’s feelings or iguo- 
miniously assail one’s self-respect; a manifesta- 
tion of insolence or contempt intended to pro- 
voke resentment ; an indignity. 

To refuse a prcRont would be a deadly fnMuh— enough 
to convert the would-be donor into an Invetorato and im- 
placable enemy. 0*Ponovan, Merv, aiv. 

And I heard Boiinda of ifteult, shame, and wrong, 

And triaiipets blown for wars. 

tTennyeon^ Fair Women. 

4. Coniernpinoiis treatment; outrage. 

Yet e'en tbuae bones from ineult to protect. 

Gray, Elegy. 

To take an Insult, to submit without retaliation to 
something regarded as insulting ; as, I will take no tn- 
eulte from yon. - Bim. 8. JndiynUy, etc. See afroeU. 


iBmmaee 


InnilntorB. 


MinvuiWf iflM u/ltw Atl "W**® irwui — Ojru. a. VUJ. ooc UHTVrU. 

So’p.wt ThoTiSS Inraltable (in-sul'ta-bl), o. [< imult + ^6te,] 
frequently immo of Capable of being insulted; apt to feel insulted; 
porcelain or glnsa quick to take insult. 

InvwLd CivlUty has not coraplotod Its work If It leave ns nnso- 

UiMs, usually suppnrtud by an oak stalk. clal, nioii»8(^ iwndtable. Aleott, Tablets, p. 71. 

/t.dwblaHJiIp InsulatfV uSuci on Knjfiish round which the wire ' ^ ’ Ak i 

lines: r, r', cu|Nt of brown earthenwuru *, is wrapped OF is at- lllBtll'tftllCfit (lU-SUl tllUS), U. [\ in8Ultan(^t) 4* 
#, an iron stalk by mentis of which the In- taclied DV a hook de- -/i/i 1 Tnaulf • iTianlATiAo 
s^lator Is Axed to the cross-ann .rf the tele- IL im J ^ » IBBOienCO. 

graph-pole. 6?^ llkS enao ^ ^nd this ineiUtanee vsedo ; 

me like. 111 Uit COSO ^ j shouldst not hauo so much abusde 


Thy monstrous forces. 


Chapman, Odyuiey, Iz. 


of (deotrlci^ the commonest insulatorB for supports are 
glass, poroelaln, and vulcanised rubber ; and for covering * 
wires conveying currents, silk, cotton, gutta-percha, and insultant (in-surtant), a. [< L, infmttan(t~)s, 
rabbar. Thyw inlM^ow do not ubKiIuMy prevent of i„gultare, inwilt: HUO iwult, r.] Inflicting 

SSr?torS^"c,‘ilu hSdlioiJS^for mon^ insult} wounding honor or seiiBiWHty; insult- 

feet insulator for eillior electricity or heat is known, and lug. | Karo.] 

the distinction between conductors and insulators is some- M eanwhflc for thy iTundtant ambassage, 

what arbitrary. Oherub, abide in cbainiL a spy's desert. 

inSnlOUBt (in'gu-lus), a. [< LL. inmlosuSt full Bkkeremh, Yesterday, To-day, aud Forever, vllL 870. 
of islands, < L. insula, island: see insular.] JilSllltatioilt (in-sul-ta'shon), n. [ss OF. insulta- 
Abounding in islands. Bailey. turn It. insultasitme, < \JlinftultaHo{nr), a loap- 

Immlief (in-suls'), a. [sr 8p. Pg, It. insulso, < iug upon, a soofijtig,< insultarc, leap uiKin: soo 
L. insul^, unsaltod, insipid, < tw- pri v. + saU insult, v.] The act of insulting or treating with 


8U8, salted, pp. of rnlere, salt: see salt^, eauoe.] 
Dull; insipia; stupid: as, ^Hnaulse and frigid 
affectation,” Milton. 

inBniBitTt (in-BuPsi-ti), n. [< Ij. in8utsita(J^)8, 
tastelessness, insipidity. < fiMru7«M/r,unRalted, in- 
sipid: see insulse^ Dullness; insipidity; stu- 
pidity. 

To Justify the ooiincilB of God and fate from the ineulei- 
ty of mortal tongues. Milton, Divorce, 11. 8. 

liunilt (in-Hult' ), t’. [< F. insulter ss 8p. Pg. insul- 
tarss:lt.inaultare,<tj.' 


iiidiguit y ; manifostation of contempt or soom. 

When he looks upon his enemies dead body, 'tis with a 
kind of noble heavines, not inmUtation. 

Sir T, Overbury, (^^laractcrs, A Worthy Commander. 
The impudent ineultatione of the basest of the people. 

Prideaux, Buohologia, p. 185. 
insnlter (in-suPt^r), n. if. One who attacks. 
Her lips are conquerors, his lips obey, 

" * ‘ ' ■ insidW wifloth. 


Paying what ransom the it 

Shak., VeDUB and Adonis, 1. 650. 

^ , - w . ^2. One who insults or offers an Indignity. 

ingnltlng (in-sul'ting), p. a. If. Attsikingi 

OP upon^ behaye insolently toward, insiUt, ML. injurious. 


attack, ihreq. of inailirc, leap at or upon,< tti, on, 
at, + salire, leap: see salient, and cf. assault, 
exult, retuHU] 1 . trans, 1. To leap upon; specif- 
ically, to make a sudden, open, and oold attack 
upon ; attack in a summary manner, and with- 
out recourse to the usual fonus of war. [Rare .] 


An enemy is said to intuU a coast 
sppeera upon it, and debarks with an 
toatUok. 


And the Are could scarcely pronallc against the insur- 
ing tyrannic of the oold, to warme them. 

Purehae, Pilgrimage^ p 484. 

2, Containing or inflicting insult; derogatory 
or abusive : as, insulting language. -Syn. imblont, 
^ j /nsuiiing (see iiiMisnO; abusive, blafflcguar^ ribald. 

wh«. he Middenly 

liiiTn**di pf’^ purpose fuanner , with insolent contempt. 


'stiSjUSor. imrUtmentt' (in-Bult^ment), n. [< insult + 
2 . To offer an indignity to; treat contemptuous- '”*®*^^* ] insulting ; an insult, 

lyiignominioualy,orin8olently,eitherby speech 

Sr^raotion; miilfest scorn or contempt for. W-dead^^y- Cymballne. lli 6, 146. 

Not ao Atrldei ; ha with wonted pride, iBIW l TIHl t (in-sto ), V. t, [< L. inaumere, take. 

The lire insuUod, and his gifts deny'd. assume, < in, in, + sufHerc, toke ; see sumption, 

PtiPa, mad, L 488. Gf. ogMMiie, ooftsume, eto.] To take in; absorb. 


In flriMhig the rooCi be as aparlng u poMMe of tte 
flhrss, . . . which are as it were the emnhreutvelBa which 
hifiitiie and convey the nonrlihmeDt to the whole tree. 

Evelyn, Terra (ed. 1825X p. 25. 

iniuperabllity (in-su^p§-M-biri-ti), n. [< fa* 
superable: see The quality of being 

insuperable. 

insnporable (in-gfi'pfi-ra-bl), a, [< OF. insu^ 
jterable, insq^able s Sp. insuperable a= Pg. in- 
superavel^ It. insuperalme; as *«-8 -f superMe,"] 
Not superable; incapable of being passed over^ 
overcome, or surmounted. 

Overhead up grew 
JnmperdUo highth of loftiest shades 
Cedar, and pine, and hr, and branohliig wm. 

Ps lisf iTa 188L 

The difflcnltles of his tadc had been almost inauperaUe, 
and his performance seemed to me a real feat of magic. 

H. James, Jr,, Tmus. Sketches, p. 278. 
■Byn. Insurmountable, impassably, unconquerable, in- 
vincible. 

llUmpflrableneBS (in-etl'pe-r^bl-nes), *. The 
character of being insuperable or insurmounta- 
ble; insuperability. 

inBUperably (in-su'pe-r^bli), adv. In an insu- 
perable manner; insumoimtably ; inextricably. 

Many who toil through the intricacw of complicated sys- 
tems are ineuperably embairassed with the least peridenty 
In common affairs. Johnson, Rambler, No. 180. 

izisupportable (in-su-por'tArbl), a, F. in- 
supjtortable = Pg. insunmrtavol, < LL, insup- 
portahilis, not supportii^e, < in^ priv. + *sup^ 
portabilis, supportable: see supportable,] 1. 
Not BupporiaDle ; incapable of being support- 
ed or borne ; insufferable ; ititolerable. 

To those that dwell under or near the Equator thla 
spring would be a most pestilent and insupportahls Sum- 
mer. BssUky, 

Too weak to bear 

The inmpportaMe fatigue of thought. 

Cowper, Task, vi. loe. 

2f. Irresistible. 

That when the knight he spide, he gan advance, 

With huge force and insupportable mayne, 

And towardes him with dreadfull fury praunce. 

Speneer, F. Q., L vil. 2. 

IxumpportableneBB (in-su-por'ta-bl-nes), n. 
The quality of being insupportable ; insuffera-^ 
bleness ; the state of being beyond endurance. 
Insupportably (in-su-i>dr'^bli), adv. 1. So r4» 
not to be supported or endured ; intolerably. 

Who follows his deslrea such tyrants serves 
As will oppress 1dm irmippvrlaoly. 

Esau, and Fl,, Knight of Malta, v. 1. 

2t. Irresistibly. 

When insupportably his foot advanced. 

Milton, S. A., 1. 186. 

illBUppOBable (in - su -pd ' za-bl^, a. [< <n-8 + 
supposable,] Not supposable ; incapable of be- 
ing supposed. 

iUBuppreBBible (in-su-pres'i-bl), a. [< in-8 + 
suppressibio,] Not suppressible ; incapable of 
being suppressed or removed from observation. 
InsuppreBBibly (in-Bu-pros'i-bli), adv. So as 
not to be siippressed or concealed. 
InBUppressiTe (in-BU-pros'iv), a. [< ih-8 4 
sujtpressive.] Jnc^able of being suppressed ; 
insuppressible. [Rare.] 

But do not stain 

The even virtue of our entotprise, 

Nfir th' insuppressive metal of our splrlta 

Shak,, J. 0., 11. 1, 184- 
Man must soar ; 

An obstinate activity within. 

An ineuppressivs spring, will toss him up 
In spite of fortuuo^B load. 

Young, Night Thoughts, vil- 
InBnrable (in-sbfir'arbl), a, r< insure 4- -able,] 
Capable of being insured against loss, damage, 
death, and the like ; proper to be insured.^ tw. 
snxaUia Interest see inswranos, 2. 

The French law annuls the latter policies so far as they 
exceed the insurable interest which remained in the in- 
sured at the time of the subscription thereof. Walsh. 

liuniranoe (in-shdr'ans), n. [s OF. enseuranesp 
assurance, < enseurer, insure: see insure,] 1, 
The act of insuring or assuring against loss; a 
system of business by which a company or cor- 
poration (called an insurance company, or, rare- 
ly, asmranoe company or society) guarantees the 
insured to a specified extent and under stipu- 
lated conditions against pecuniary loss arising 
from such contingencies as loss of or damiM to 
property by fire or the efforts f o extinguish fire 
(^r0-4«i8urafiO0), or by shipwreck or disaster at 
sea (marine insurance), or by ekplosion, break- 
age, or other accidents to property, or the loss 
of future earnings, either through disablement 
(aooidenbdnsurance) or through death (l^e-insur- 
ance), etc. Also called assurance, Bpeoifioilly 
-—2. In law, a contract bv which, one party, for 
an agreed consideration (which is proportioned 


to the riik inTolT«d), imdertalras to 
the other for loss on e epeeiiled thing, from 
ipeciiied oenseB. tIm pirtgr lerMtog to tnake the 
oonpoDMlIon to nioallj otUad the OMMfvr or iciMl<n0rtt»r, 
the other the itmmd or otnirid, the agreed eonaldeim- 
tIoD the pnmhAm, the written oontraot a poitov, the 
erenta inanred agaioit Half or jwHto, and the anDjeot, 
light, or Intereat to be proteoted the ewuroNa imUruL 


8. The premium paid for insuring property, 
life, eto.-*4t. Engagement ; betrothal. 

Dyd I not knowe afore of the inMwuiiM 
Betweene Oawyn Goodluoke and Cbriatton Cuatanoe? 

UdaU, Kototer Dototer, to. a 
Agreement for insuranoe. Bee ogiffmant.— Ck>-ln- 
iuranoe, inanranoe In which two or more partiea are 
Jointly reiponaible for any loaa which may come upon 
certain apeciHed property; apeoiflcally, a form of inaur- 
anoe in which the tnaared, in oonaideratlon of a reduced 
rate of premium, agreea to maintain inauranoe npon hia 
property to a certain apeclfled extent, aay 80 per oent. 
of ita aotnal hash value, and failing to do ao beoomet 
hia own inanrer for the difference, and in oaae of par- 
tial lost is Jointly reapoDSible with the Inanranoe com- 
pany in that proportion. ^Orareyszd Inramnoe, a 
method of awindling inanranoe oompaniea meaua of 
inanranoe effected on the life of a veiy old or iiiflrm 
person, who^ through collusion with the medical ex- 
aminer. may be personated by one of robuit health, or 
otherwise falsely passed uiion.>-Hassrdoas Inffunuott. 
Bee AaJMreIoiM.~lnauimilOS tardksr, one whose bual- 
neaa it to to moonre insurance for other persons, or to 
act as broker between owners of* property and insurance 
oompaniea.— InsursiUto oommlislcinflr. in some of the 
United States, a State officer who in behalf of the public 
malntaina a supervision over the affairs of Insuranoe com- 
panies.— InsurSAoe oompsuy, a company or corporation 
whoae bnsinesa to to insure against loss or damage.- In- 
iumaioe poUoy. Bee def. 2, above. *870. Aaauranai, 
/fwuranee. Bee the extract 
The terms inmirame and aHmrantt$ have been used in- 
dtooriminutely for contraota r^tlve to life, fire, and ship- 
ping. As custom has rather mure frequently employe 
uio latter term for those relative to lUe, 1 have ui this 
volume entirely restricted the word oMniranee to that 
sense. If this distinction be admitted, oMumtice will 
signify a contract dependent on the duration of life, which 
must either happen or fail, and inmrance will mean a 
oontraot relating to any other uncertain event, which may 
partly ha^u or partly fall 

BawapeJTomparative View of Institutions for Assurance 
lof lives (1820), quoted in Encyo. Brit, XIU. 100. 
[The distinction here made has not become established, 
although It to observed to some extent especially in Great 
Britain.] 

insiiraiicart (in-shOr'uu-Hto), n. [< insurance + 
-erl.] An insurer; an underwriter. 

Ibe far-fam’d sculptor, and the lanreU'd bard, 

Those bold inmtraneern of deathless fame, 

Supply their little feeble aids in vain. 

Mlair, The Grave. 

inBUre (In-shdr')) V. ; pret. and pp. insured, ppr. 
insuring, [Also ensure; ME. ihsuren, ensuren, 
enseuren, < OF, (AF.) mseurer, assure, < cf»- + 
seur, sure. C!f. eissuro, which is earlier.] I. 
irans. 1. To make sure, certain, or secure; give 
assurance of ; assure : as, to insure safety to any 
one. 

The knyght muured hym his felth to do in thii maner. 

Merlin (£. E. T. B.), iii. 684. 
I ensure you, veiy many godly men in divers places give 
daily thanks unto God in prayer for you. 

T. Lewr, in Bradford’s Letters (Parker Soo., 18S8), II. 187. 

It is easy to entail debts on succeeding ages, but how 
to enifurs peace for any term of years to difficult enough. 

Swift. 

Specifically—* 2, To guarantee or secure indem- 
nity for future loss or damage (as to a building 
from fire, or to a person from accident or death) 
on eertain stipulated conditions; make a sub- 
ject of insurance ; assure ; as, to insure a ship 
or its cargo, or both, against the dangers of the 
sea; to insure aliouBe against fire. 

Tike a whiff from our fields, and your excellent wives 
Will declare it’s all nonsense ineuring your lives. 

0. W, Hotmu, Berkshire festival. 

8t. To pledge; betroth. 

There grew such a secret love between them that at 
length they were infured together, intending to marry. 

0, CawndtoA, Woliey (ed. Singer, 1888), 1. 67. 
■8m Insure, Aeeure, Aesute may express the making 
certain in mind : ai, I waagamradM safety by hia friendly 
manner; iwmre haa not this seme. Insure is a possible 
word to express the making eertain in fact, and is more 
common than ensure: a% hb lack of money insured his 
early return ; aanan0 has not this sense. insiiriB and oMurs 
are bt^ used of the act of pled^g a payment of money 
npon iM w de^ but oaitiH to rardy used in that sense 
in the United States. . 

n, intrasis. To undertake to secure or assure 
against loss or damage on receipt of a certain 
payment or premium; make insurance : as, the 
company insures at a low premium, 
iiunufier (in-shdr'to), w. 1. One who or that 
which msures or makes snre or certain. 

*^6 mystsriona Scandinavian standard of white silk, 
Badng in tta centre a raven, ... the auppoaed imsfurer 
cfvioilMy. Mto, Hist of the Flag, p. 164. 

^ One who eontraots, in consideration of a 
stipulated payment oalled a premium, to In- 
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demnVy a person or company against eertain 
perils or losses, or against a putioular event; 
an underwriter. 

That the ohanee of loaa to frequently undervalued, and 
Boaroe ever valued more than it to worth, we may learn 
from the very moderate profit of inturere. 

Adam, Smith, Wedth of Natione, i. la 

iiurarga (in-s^rjo, r.; pret. and pp. insurged, 
ppr. insurging, [Early mod. E. insaurge; < F, iw- 
surger a Bp. Pg. insurgir =5 It. insurgere, < L. in- 
surgere, rise upon, rise up against, On, upon, *4- 
surgere, rise; see surge.] l.t mfroNS. To rise 
against anjrthing ; engage in a hostile uprising ; 
become insurgent. 

It la the deviUsho sort of men that insouraeth and rels- 
eth garboile agalnat the veritie. J. UdtUl, On Lake xxlii. 

What miachief hath inaurged in realmes by intestine 
devision. Hall, Hen. IV., Int. 

If In the oommunioaoion or debating therof, either 
with her sonne or his conntail, ther shnido ineurge any 
doubte or difficulto, . . . she wolde interpotie her au- 
thority. Stats PaperM, Wotoey to Hen. VIII., 1627. 

n. trans. To stir up to insurroction. [Bare.] 

The news of the dispute between England and Spain 
about Nootka Sound in 1790 recalled him (Miranda) to 
England, where he saw a (rood deal of Pitt, who had de- 
termined to make nae of him to ineurge the Spaiiiah colo- 
nies, but the peaceful arrangement of the dupute again 
destroyed his hopes. Eneye. Brit., XVL 488. 

liumrg«nce (in-efir'jgnH), n. [= P. insurgenee; 
as imurgen{t) + •«(!.] Same aa insurgency. 

There was a moral ineurgence in the minds of grave 
men against the Court of Borne. 

George Eliot, Bomolfl; Ixxi. 

ixunirgenc^ (i Ii-86r ^ jen-si ), n. The state or con- 
dition of being insurgent; a state of insurrec- 
tion. 

Our neighborly in thoir great revolutionary agitation, if 
they could not comprehend our constitution, Imitated onr 
arto of ineurgeney. /. D'laraeli, Amen, of Lit, IL 86S. 

Insiirgent (in-86r'jent), a, and n, [< F. insur- 
gent = Bp. J‘g. It. thsurgenti*, < L. insurgen(t’)s, 
ppr. of insurgerc, rise up or to, rise up against : 
see ittsurge.] 1. a. Rising a^inst lawful au- 
thority or established government ; engaged in 
insurrection or rebellion: as, insurgent chiefs. 

In the wildcat anarchy of man's ineurgemt appetites and 
sins, there to still a reclaiming voice. Chnhuere. 

Many who are now upon the pension rolls, and In re- 
ceipt of the bounty of the Government, arc in the ranks 
of the immrgent anny, or giving them old and comfort 
Idifwoln, in Baymond, p. 174, 

n. n. One who rises in forcible opposition to 
lawful authority; one who engages in armed 
resistance to a govenimeut or to the execution 
of laws. 

Bich with her spoila his sanction will dismay. 

And bid the insurgents tremble and obey. 

Falconer, The Demogogne. 

The insurgents rode about the town, and cried, Liberty I 
liberty ! and called upon the people to Join them. 

J. Adame, Workiy 1. 108. 

To advanoe is the only safety of ineurnewte. 

R, W. IHxofk, Hist Church of Eng., xv. 

■Byn, Insurgent, Rebel, Traitor. An insurgent differs 
from a rebel chiefly in degree. The insurgent opposes the 
execution of a particular law or scheme of laws, or the 
carrying out of some particular meaaure, or he wlahei to 
make a demonstration in favor of some measure or to 
express disoontciit; the rebel attempts to overthrow or 
change the government, or he revolts and attempts to place 
his country under another Jurtodiction. A traitor to one 
who breaks faith or trust by betraying his country or vio- 
latiim his allegiance, eapocially a sworn alleglsnoe; thu 
word is applied in strong reprobation to one wha even 
without express breach ox faith, makes war upon his sov- 
ereign or countiy, or goes over from the side to which hto 
loyuty to due. See fnaurreotion. 

Inrannoimtability (iu-sdr-mouu-t^bil'i-ti), n, 
[< insurmountable : see -bility,] Tlie character 
of being insurmountable, 
insiirmoillltable (in-s^r-moun't^bl), a. [= F, 
insurmontable ; as in^ + surm^ntahU,] Not 
surmountable ; incapable of being snrmounted, 
passed over, or overcome. 

The face of the mountain towards the sea is already bv 
nature, or soon will be by ar^an insurmountabU preci- 
pice. H. Swinburne, Travels through Spain, vlil. 

tnsnnnoimtablBllBBB (in-B^r-moun'to-bl-nes), 
fi. The state of being insurmmmtable. 
llumnnountablyCin-sdr-moun^tf^bli), adfi. So 
as not to be surmounted or overcome, 
insnrract (ln-su-rekt')» [< L. insurreetus, 

f p. of insurgere, rise up : see insurge, insurgent.] 
f. To rise up. 

BIchard Fnaak, In hto Horthem Hemolra, p. 208, naea 
insurreet of •* vapours." F. Hall, False nillol., p. 78. 

2. To rise; make an insurrection. [CoUoq.] 

If there's any gratitude in free niggen, now tbeyU <*4- 
•wTeet and take me oat of priaon. _ 

Fdiifllf Fair, April 6^ 1868. 

inBumolioil (in-su-rek^ahgn), n. [ss F. insur- 
recHan ms Bp. insurreeeion sn Pg. inawmiglh wm 


It. insutmmUmsyi LL. ismwreeMoip-) (in a gloss;, 
a rising up, insurreotion, < L. insurgere, pp. ia- 
surreotoia, rise up: see insurgent.] If, A ris- 
ing up; uprising. 

He [an impototve man) Uea open to every ineusreeUon 
at ill humour, and every Invaaion of dtotreoa. 

H. Blair, Works, tL li. 
2. The act of rising against civil authority or 
governmental restraint; specifically, the armed 
resistance of a number of persons to the power 
of the state ; incipient or limited rebellion. 

It la found that this city of old time hath made tnawr- 
rection against kings, and that rebellion and aeditlon Imve 
been made therein. Eara tv. 19. 

In the autumn of I800 hto (Napoleon's) troops pene- 
trated into J*ruasian Poland, where French agents had 
stirred up an insurreetion, and in 1807 the Buislana, Fnis- 
sia's only hope, were defeated at Friedland. 

WtHdeey, Introd. to Inter. Law, App. il., p. 408. 

It Is not the insurreetione of ignoranoe that are danger- 
ous, but the revolts of intelligence. Lowell, Bomooracy. 

Whisky Insnrreotloii or BebslUon, an ontbreak in 
Pennsylvania in 1704 a^iist the enforcement of an act of 
Congress of 1701 impoung an excise duty on all apirlta dis- 
tilled within the Ignited States. A large body of militia 
was Bont to the disturbed district, but the insorrecUon 
was suppressed without bloodshed. «8yiL 8. IneurreetUm, 
Sedition, RelmUion, Remdt, Mutiny, Jmt The first five 
words are distinguished from tho last in that they e xpress 
action directed against government or authority, while riot 
bus this implication only incidentally if at all. They ex- 
press actual and open resiataiice to authority, except asdi- 
tioy», which may be aecret or open, and often to only of a 
nature to lead to overt acta. An itieurreetion goea beyond 
sedition in that It is an actual rising agalnat the government 
in dlicontentw in resistance to a tow, or the like. (See ia- 
surgent, n.) Rebellitm goes beyond intturreetion in um. be- 
ing an attempt actually to overthrow the government, while 
an ineurrectian aeeks only some change of minor impor- 
tance. A rebellion is generally on a larger scale than an in- 
surreetinn, A revolt baa generally tho same aim as a rebeL 
lion, hut is on a smaller soale. A revolt may be against mili- 
tary government, but is generally, like insurrMon, eedU 
tion, and relmltion, against civil government A mutiny 
is organised reslstanuo to law in an army or navy, or some- 
times a similar act by an individual. All these words 
have figurative uses. When literally used, only insuso 
rectum and revolt may be employed in a good sense. The 
B110008S of a rebeUion often dignifies it with the name of a 
rewtluHtm. A Hot Is generally a blind and unguided ont- 
burst of fury, with violence to property and often to per- 
sons : as, tho draft-riots in New York city in 1868. 

insurrectional (in-Bu-Tek'sliQu-ai), a. [&x F. 
insuireetUmnel s Bp. insurreceional; as insur- 
reetion + -ah] Of or pertaining to insnrreo- 
tiou ; conRiating in insurrection, 
insurrectionary (in-su-rek'shon-a-ri), a. [< in- 
surrcction + -ary,] Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of insurrection ; favoring or engaged in 
insurrection : as, insurrectionary acts. 

Tho author writes that on their murderous im mrraa- 
tionary system their own lives are not sure for an hour, 
nor haa their power a greater stability. 

Burke, A Begiolde Peaoa 

A proclamation was issued for closing the porta of the 
insurrectUmary diatriots by proceedings in the nature of 
a blockade. idneoln, in Baymond, p. 148. 

insurrectionert (in-su-rek'shon-fir), n. An in- 
surrectionist. [Rare.] 

What had the people got If the Parliament Inataad of 
guarding the Cx^wn, had colleagued with Venner and 
other insurreetionoref Roger North, Examen, p. 4ia 

insurrectionise, r. U Bee insurrectionize. 
insurrectionist (in-su-rek'shon-ist), It. [< ifi- 
surrecUmt + -wt] One who favors, excites, or 
is engaged in insurrection ; an insurgent. 

It would tie the hands of Union men, and freely pass 
supplies from among them to the {iMurrMttontKf. 

Idneoln, In Baymond, p, 148, 

insurrectionise (in-su-rek'shQn-iz), fi. t.\ pret. 
and pp. insurrectioniaed, ppr, insurreehonufing. 
[< insurrecHon + -ise.] To cause an insurreo- 
tion in. Also spelled insurrectionise. [Bare.] 

“ The Weatorn Powers," he (BtomarokJ wrote^ “are not 
oauablo of insurreetionieino Poland." 

Lowe, Bismarck, L SOL 

insuBoeptibility (irf-su-sep-ti-bil'i-tl), ». [< 
insusceptible: see -bility.] Tlie character or 
quality of boing insusceptible; want of sus- 
oeptibility. 

The remarkable insuseeptibUity of onr household ani- 
mals to cholera. Seiense, HI. 667. 

insUBOeptible (in-sn-sep'ti-bl), a. [as F. iii- 
suscepHble; as ifh» + susctgtHble.] Not susoep- 
tible. (a) Incapable of being moved or affected In aont 
way or by something : with qf. 

It to not altogether ituuseeptibU qf Iml a 

friend toit Holland, tr. ot riutardb, g. Obi. 

Who dares strugifie with an invtoil^ oonbatantf . . . 
It acta, and to ineuanpUble qfm wtottoq. 

CeLsridge, qnoted m (moate a Addreosoa IBS. 
g) Not liabla to be mewed or affected by BonMttrtag: wlOi 

VenomonamiakiBareJ a i Mi aq y Mi to thovaMBaf IM 
own qwoies. The Aeademg, May 81, IBS^fb M. 

InsusoentlTS (in-sn-sep^tiv2^a. + 

eeptiee^ Insusceptible. 



Tht Mflor wu wlicdljr inMMMipeiM of the lottar purioni^ 
^aad, wltboat regard to team or argument^ geriiited In 
Ida reeolntlon to make me a man. 

Johtwm^ Eambler, Na 19& 

liuniilirrationt (m-sa-Bu-ra'shQD), n. [< LL. 
imu8urratio{f^\ a whispering to or into, < i»- 
suaurrure, wnisper into or to, insinuate, sug- 
gest, < L. in, in, to, + atumrrare, whispr, mur- 
mur: see susurration.'] The act of whispering 
into the ear; insinuation. 

Ihe other party insinuatea their Roman priuoiplea by 
whiapero and private iMuturratUmt. 

Jj$iftnda Lignsat twH. A. 4 h : {Latham,) 

llLlwathe (i'n-BwaTuOy t* [< + swathe.'] 

Bame as enswathe, 

Int. An abbreviation (a) of interesi htkI {h) of 
introduction. 

intack (in'lak), n. Bame as intakcy 4. 

Intact (in-iakt'), a. [= F. intact = Hp. Pg. iw- 
taeto s It. iniattOf s L. intactus, untouched, 
uninjured, < in- priv. + tmtUH^ pp. of tnimerc^ 
touon: see tangentj tact.] Uiitouchod, espe- 
cially by anything that harms or defiles; unin- 
jured; left complete, whole, or unimpaired. 

When the function is nucdleiia or even detriinentBl, the 
atruoture atUi keeps itaclf intact ua long tut It can. 

//. Spencer, l*rin. of Huclul., 1 444. 

intactable (iu-tak'ta-bl), a. [< iit’i* + tacta- 
blc.] Not perceptible to the touch. 

intactiblc (m-tak'ti-bl), a. Same as mUtctnble. 
E. Phillips, 1706. 

intactneSB (in-takt'nes), n. The state of being 
intact or uuiinpairt^d; eompletcmess. 

The intactncM of the cgrtlcal motor region is a tieoea* 
aary condition fur the dcvidopinciit of u ooinplote tmilep* 
tlo attack. Alien, and Ji enrol., VI. 440. 

Intieniolata (in-te^iii-o-la'tli), n.pl. [NL. ; < 
ifi-a + Twniolaia.] A' group of Jiydrosoa con- 
taining such as the Campanulariidoj and the 
Sertulariidoi : opnosed to Hamann. 

intagliate (in-tal'yat ), V. t . ; firet. and pp. 
tagtSated, ppr. intagliating. [< It, intagliato, ]m. 
of intagliare^ out in, carve: see intaglio.] To 
engrave or cut in tlic surface of, as a stone, or 
to form by engraving or cutting in, as a design 
on the st^ine. 

Clay, plaater-of'Paria, or any artittcial atone compound 
may he used, which ia prcMaeu Into (he mould, bo (hrit the 
intagliaUd Uiiea in UiIh will appear upon the ]ihu|ue or 
tile. C.'. T. Davie, UrickH and I'lluii, p. 42‘i. 

intaglio (in-taryd), n.\ pi. intagUiy intaglios 
(-yfi, -yoz). [< It. intaglio (= F. intaillc)^ in- 
taglio. < intagliare, cut in, carve: see intail^ 
entail.] 1. Incised engraving as opposed to 
carving in relief; ornamental i<»n by lines, pat- 
terns, ftgurt^s, etc., sunk or hollowed below the 
surface. 

Two largo Bigiict liiigH, on one of which a hunting aoeiie 
and on the other a battle wei-o ongruvud in intaiflio. 

V. T. Hewtm, Art and Arclncol., p. 2US. 

Henoe«2. A figure or work so produced; an 
incised representation or design. Specitlcally— 
{a) A preolouB or acmi-prucioiiM Htoiic in the surfaco of 
which a head, figure, grouii, or other design is cut; an in* 
oiaed gem. (h) Any object ornamented by Inciaed engi’av- 
Ing.. (c) In a mure induBtrial boiibo, nriy InclBed or Bunli 
design inteuded as a mold for tlu: reproduction of die do 
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sown when the other part lies fallow. 
well. Also intaek. LNorth. Eng.]— 6. The 
point at which a narrowing or contraction be- 
gins, as in a tube or a stocking. 

After the Norman Conquest, when a great part of the 
first City was turn'd into a toastie by King Wuliam I., it 
is probable they added the last ititate Bouthward in the 
angle of the Wltham. 

ih/oe, Tour through Great Britain, III. 4. 

6. In hpdrauLy the point at which water is re- 
ceived into a pijie or channel : opposed to out- 
let. 

The intakei (of the London water-supply! wore removed 
further (r«>in Mtorces of pollution, and more efficient ar> 
rangenicnts for filtration were adopUsl. 

Nature, XXX. 105. 

7. In mining; (a) The airway going iiibyo, or 
toward the interior of the mine, (b) The air 
moving in that direction. 

Intakenolder (in'tak-bfiHd^r), n. One who 
holds or possesses an intake. Also intackholdcr, 
[I*rov. £ug.] 

Poor People aB GoUen^ Intaekhohiern, Prontioe% and 
the like, who are engaged by Trades fisle of MonJ. 

StaSUle (itMM), quoted in iiibton-Turner'B Vagrants and 
[Vagranoy, p. 440. 

IntaJker (in^ta-k6r), n, 1. One who or that 
which takes or draws in.-»2f. A receiver of 
stolen goods. Spell, Gloss. 

Intaminatedf (in-tam'i-na-tod), a. [s It. in- 
taminatoy < L. intaminatuSy unsullitMl, < in- priv. 
4- *iaminatus, pp. of ^ttminarc in comp, con- 
taminarcy sully, contaminate : see vontaminatc.] 
Uncoiitaminated. 

The inhabitants nso the antient and intaminated Friato 
language, which is of great affinity with the ICnglish Saxon. 

Wood, Atheun Ozon. 

Intangibility (in-tan-ji-bil'^-ti), w. [< intang^ 
hie: see -Mhty.] The quality of being intan^- 
ble. 

inta^ble (In-tan'jl-bl), a. [= F. intangihle s; 
Hp. intangible = It. inUingibile; as + tangi- 
hte. ] Not tangible ; incapable of being touched ; 
not perceptible to the touch: often used figura- 
tivoly, 

Tom WHS not given to inquire subtly into his own mo* 
tlvcs, any more than into other matters of an intangiMs 
kind. Oeorge Nliot, Mill on the Hubs, v. 6. 

A point imperceptible to the twe, a touchstone 
Me by the finger, alike of ii scholiast and a dunce. 

Swinburne, Shakespeare, p. 284. 

intangibleneSB (in-tau'ji-bl-ues), n. Intangi- 
bility. 

Intanribly (in-tan'ji-bli), adv. Bo as to be in- 
tangible. 

Intanglef (in-tang'gl), f. /. Bee e^iiangte. 

intanglementi (m-taug'gl-ment). n, Bame as 

enlanghnmit. 

intastiablet (in-tas'ta-bl ), a. |;< tw-3 + taslablc,] 
Tasteless; unsavory. 

Something which is invisible, intastabh, and Intangible, 
os existing only in the fancy, may produce a pleasure 
superioiir to that of sense. Qrew. 


Ing.. (fU In a mure industrial sense, any incised or sunk 
design inteuded as a mold for tlu: reproduetk 
sign in relief ; an incised or countersunk die. 

Bus reliefs beaten into a corresponding intagliu previ- 
ously incised in stone or wood. 

C. u. J£. Portnum, S. K. Gat. Bronzes of European Origin, 
intaglio (in-taryo), V. t. r< intaglio, w.] To 
incise; engrave with a sunk pattern or design. 
[Bare.] 

The device intaglioed upon it [a flngor-rfng] is supposed 
to be flowem bursting from the hud. 

Art Jour., N. S., VIII, 46. 

intagliO-rileTatO (in-tal'yo-re-le-va'to), n. 

[It.] In sculp,, same an cavo-riliero. 
intagliotgpe (in-tal'y^tiu), n. [< intaglio + 
tffpe.] A procenn of producing a design in in- 
taglio on a metallic plate, resembling somewhat 
the graphotype process. The plate is first coated 
with tine oxld rendwd very uniform and BtniK>th by by- 
dranlic pressure. Ifpon this surface the design is tracw 
with an oily Ink. The coating is then washed with a solii- 


intagni 

An ksStgrtA wlude Is tint wUdh Ins part oat of part. 
Parts intigrta, bsoaose aaoh is endaad with his proper 
quaotity, not only differ In tbemseivss, but slso in stta or 
at least order; so that one is not ooiitalned in another. 
For this it Is to have part out of part . . . whole ia 
tenned mathematical, oeoausa qoautily is of mathematical 
consideration : vulgarly, integral. 

Burgetaikius, tr. by a Gentleman, Monliio Logloi^ 

[L xlv. 

Whole integral is that which oonsisteth of integral 
parts, which though they cleave together yet they are 
distinct and sevenul in number, as mans body, consisting 
of heed, brest, belly, legs, etc. 

Mlundeville, Arte of Logicka 
Hence, and by a reveraion to the claaaioal mean- 
ing of integer —2, Unmaimed ; unimpaired. 

No wonder if one . . . remain speechlesB . . . (Uiongh 
of integral principles) who, from an infant, should be bred 
up amongst mutM, and have no teaching. 

Bolder, Elem. of Hpeeefi, App., p. 116. 

8. Intrinsic ; belonging as a part to the whole, 
and not a mere appendage to it. 

It Is a little uncertain whether the groaps of ffinires at 
cither end of the verandah are integral, or whether they 
may not have been added at some subsequent period. 

J, Pergueeon, Hist Indiaii Arch., p. 201. 

All the Teutonic slates in Britain became first dmn- 
dencies of the West-Saxon king, then integral parts or his 
kingdom. Ji. A. Freeman, Amer. Leots., p. 186. 

4. In math. : {a) Of, pertaining to, or being 
a whole number or undivided quantity, (o) 
Pertainii^ to or proceeding by integration: 
as, the integral method.— integral oaloiiliia, a 
branch of the infinitesimal or differentiu calculus, which 
is partly the Inverse of the pure differential calculus in 
the narrower sense. The integral calculus Is sometimes 
taken to Include the solution of differential equations, 

‘ and in that case a comprohonsible definition of It can be 
given : namely, It is the uomplete disoussion of differential 
equations. Bo considered, ft has thu theory of functions 
as an outgrowth. But the subject of differential equations 
is somotnnes exoludod from the integral calculus ; and 
then the latter is left witliuiit any dear utilt^ inolndlng 
the finding and disoiiBsion of integrals, apart of the theory 
of functions, the theo^ of spherical harmonics, the theory 
of reslduation, etc. lue integral eulciilus is distinguished 
from the differential calculus In the narrow sense by the 
far greater Importance in it of imaglnurius. Compare eoL 
ndfis, 8.— lAtdgzal onxvEtnre, luiictloii, etc. Bee the 
nouns* 

n. n. 1. An integral whole; a whole formed 
of partH apatially diMtinct, or of numerical parts. 
— 2t. An integral part. 

They all make up a most magnlfloont and stately tem- 
ple^ and every integral thei'eof full of wonder. 

JU. Bale, Oiig. of Mankind, p. 372. 

8. In math.y the reeult of intemtion, or the 
operation inverse to difTerentiation. An integral 
is cither tlic integral of a quantity or the Intefl^ of an 
nqiiatioii ; and tim latter phrase has two senses, (a) The 
integral of a function Is rchitive to on independent vari- 
able, and is taken between limits, which, however, may 
remain indellnlte. A definite integral is conceived as 
resulting from Uie nmltlpllcation of each value of the 
function by the corrusnonding value of the differential of 
the Independent vailable, as this variable passes through 
a continuous scries of values from uiio of the liiiiiti^ 
called MhefiTet,loweT, or inferior, to the other, called the 
second, wpper, or mperior, followed by the addition of 
all the infinitesimal products so obtained. Bnppose, for 
example, that the value of a quantity p depends upon that 
of another quantity a;, so that y « Far, wnore F signifies 
some operation penumiod on a:; tliou, measuring off a 
and y, upon the axes of a system of two rectangular oofir^ 
dlnat^ we shall got a plane curve. (Hee the figure.) Let 


while y»Fa; and 
lot Q be the point 
for which xml, 
whiley*F6. Then 
conceive the whole 
space APQB to be 
fuled up with lines 
parsllo] to tlie axis 
of Y. at infinitesi- 
mal diitanoes from 
one another. Then 
y.dm will measure 
the infinitesimal 
area between two 
of these lines, the 



friable parts are removed by brushes or other huploments, 
the design is left In intaglio. From the plate so prepareti 
stereotype or eleotrofarpe plates are obtained fur use in 
printing. Other solutious are sometimes substitutod for 
the sine ohlorid. 

intailf. V. and n. Beo entail. 
intake (in'tfik), n. [< ini -i- take.) 1. A tak- 
ing or drawing in.— 2. That which in taken in. 
e^Mifioally-^8. Quantity taken in. 

Hie annual in-take and out-put of those constituents on 
a beotaie of beech foreat Nature, XXXIX. 611. 

4. A tract of land, as of a common, inclosed ; 
aninelosure; part of a common field planted or 


integer (in'to-j^r), n. [= F. integre ss Pr. in- 
legre, cntegre'vs Bp. inlegro = Pg. It. iritvfp'o, < 1^. 

untouched, unhurt, unchanged, sound, , __ 

frosli, whole, entire, pure, honest, < in- priv. + JJX and OY be the axes of « and y respeotlvely. Let A be 

//er, through OF., comes E. fw fire: see entire.] 

An entire entity ; particularly, in aHth.,u whole 
number, in contradistinction to a fraction. 

Thus, in the number 54.7, 54 is an integer , and .7 
a. fraction (seven tenths of a unit), 
integrability (in^tj-grarbil'i-ti), V. [< integra- 
hle: see -biltifi.] The quality of being integra- 
ble ; capability, as of a diiferential equation, of 
being solved by means of known functions, 
intejaable (iirts-gra-bl), a, [= F. integrahle 
=2 Pg. integravcl; as integr^atc) + -able.] 1, 

Capable of being integrated; that may be 
fonned into, or assimilated to, a whole. 

An organism whose medium, though unceasingly dis- 
integrating it, is nut unceasingly supplying it with inte- 
gralUe matter. H. Spencer, l*nu. of I^sychol., 1 134. 

2. In math.y capable of being integrated, as a 
mathematical function or differential equation. 

—Intcgrablefimotlon. Seo/fettcrion.— intc^Uelii 
finite terms. &co finite. 

integral (in'tf-gral), a. and n. [b F. int^al 
5= Pr, Bp. Pg. integral sa It. integrals, < MU. 
intcgralis, < L. integer, entire : see integer.] I. 
a. 1 . Relating to a whole com^sed of parts 
spatially distinct (as a human Dody of head, 
trunk, and limbs), or of distinct units (as a 
number). 

The integrate partes make perfeiote the whole, and oaase 
the bigness thereof. fftrT. wtisim, Rule of Reason (1652). 

A local motion keqpeth bodies integral and their parts 
"" ltaeoii.Nat.Hlk. 


Ititagral. 

OX ii the ul» of X, OY of Y. The eiee 
APQB equab y* * y.dJt. 

azia of absoissaa and tlic curve; and the aum of all auch 
infinitesimals, or the Integral of y relatively too: from 0*0 

/ b 

ydx, will measure the whole area 
a 

APQB. It ii to be underatood that we never paaa from 
one limit to the other through Infinity ; bnt n the lint 
limit is neater than the second, the nm of the definite 
integral is reversed. This gives a distinct idea of a definite 
integral, in case the variable is real. If the variable la 
Imaging the definite Integral ia atill conceived aa the 
aum of all the values of i/dts from one limit to the other; 

S onlv there Is in this case an infinite variety at different 
itha by which the variable can paaa from one limit to 
e other. It is fonnd, however, that in the plane of the 
imaginary variable there are generally certain pointa auoh 
that integration round one of them in a cloaed contour 
gives a constant value not aero, and but for that the path 
of integration does not affect the reault, for all ordlnaiy 
funotiona. An imUJlnUe integral is a funotlou of the in- 
dependent variable with an arfoitnuy constant or wludly 
indeterminate constant added to it, and such that 11 tta 
value for one value of the Independent variable la aub 



intognl 

tnwtedfiNmi anoClMr, thediffflrMMiitliedtflnitetntigna 
tram the llrit reliie of the Independent Tarlnble to the 
•eoond. If A ii the Indefinite inteml of B relative to C, 
then alaoBIs the dUferential ooeflioient of A relative toC. 
(6) An integral of a dUferenUai equation or qrstem of anch 
equationa la a mtem of a lower order (it nay be a aingle 
equation, and it may be one or more ordinary eqnntionii) 
from which the firat «yatem la deducible. If the order ^ 
theaeoond ayatem la lower than the firat by one^ the former 
ia int^fral; it by two, a aaoond integral^ etc. A 00 m- 

fUu irUegrat la one which oontains the greateat poaaible 
number of arbitral^ oonatanta for an Integral of thaturder. 
A tinmUar integm la one which contalua a amaller num- 
ber of arbitrary conatantai but ia not a partionlar oaae of 
any irreducible complete lutegraL A Mneral la 

one which oontaina the greateat poaaible number of arbi- 
trary funotiona; bat the complete Integral of an ordinary 
differential equation ia also tmmed a genend Integral. A 
partieular imeffral ia a partionlar oaae of a complete inte- 
gral having a amaller number of arbltnuy oonatanta. (r) 
A quanUty or expreaaion which a ayatem of diffurentU 
equatloua makes to be oonitant ia aliio teimed an integral 
of that ayatem.-- AbellA&lnteml fieoAfreftaii.— Olr- 
etOtr Intfignl, an integral taken round a circle in the 
nliine of the imaginary variable^ any pule of the function 
being the oentor.— COOfiOd intagnl. an Imaglnaiy inte- 
gral whoae upjMr and lower limita coincide, a circuit being 
deaoribed by the variable in the oourse of the Integration. 
— Oomtflfitajntfigna. 8 eocompf 0 fe.^CkMfinelnud^ 
See flcaMte.— Dirlolllgtlail lllta(p»l* an inte^ d the 
form 
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r. 




which for A ■ CO haa a finite and determinate value other 
than aero and independent of a. Such, for exam^e, ia 




■® Bin hx . 

-da. 


Aoo tho Aid* 

r performing the 


paX a double lutei^ < 

f ^ f dfl>.0(«,pX 

0 0 

which, after the performanoo of the integration relatively 
to y, beoomea a Diriohletlan integral.— ByperfiUlptiO, 
ImMnary, etc., mtefral see the adjeotlvea.— fiite- 
grilOf the fiXlt kina, an Abelian integral for which the 
aeooud member of Abel'a formula vanlahea.— Integral of 
theaeoond kind, an Abtdlan integral for which theaeoond 
member of Abel’s formula ia rational.— Integral Of the 
third kind, an Alielian iutegnU for which tho second mem- 
ber of Ab^a formula Involves a logarithmic function.— 
Irrednoible Integral, an integral not a rational integral 
homogeueoua funouon of intognUa of lower degree.— Un- 
ear integral, an integral along one or more atnUghtlinea 
in the plane of tho imaglnaiy variable.— Une-lntegraL 
anrfkoe-lntegml. yolnme-lntegral. having differont 
values at different points of apaoe. the integral obtained 
by breaking a curve, a surface, or a solid into equid ele- 
mentocy portions and taking the sum of the produotB ob- 
tained by multiplying each by the value of the ouaiitity 
integrate at that point— (fpen integral, an iutegrul 
whoae two limita are unequal 
integraligm (in't^-grul-izm), n. [< integral 4* 
Same as integrality^ 

The philosophy developed from univeraulogy be fSte- 
pbeii Pearl AudiowaJ called 

ApyHetwe Ann. (7^., 18B0. p. Q6!i. 

integrality (in-t$-graH-ti), n. t= F, integralite; 
as integral + The quality of being in- 

tegral; eutireness. [Bare.] 

Such as In their int€aralit.y aupport nature. 

H'hihJwr, Blood of the Grape. 

integrally (in'td-gral-i), adv> In an integral 
manner; wholly; completely, 
integrant (inH|-grant), a. and n. [a F. inti- 
grant mx 8p. Pg. It. integrante, < L. int^an(t-)8, 
ppr. of integrar^ make whole, repair, renew: 
hue integrate,'] I. a. 1. Gbiug to tne formation 
of an integral whole. 

In the Integrate whole of a human body, the head, body, 

, its ifUegrant parts, are not contained Iik but 


fitke is a properly in the borlion wbioh no man haa 
but he whose eye can integrate all the parta— that la, the 
poet JAneraon, Nature. 

2. To perform the mathematical operation of 
integracion. The mean value of a quantity over a space 
or time is obtained by integrating that quantity ; hence, 
Inatrumenta which register the mean values of quantities 
or the totals of their Instantaneous effects are called iii- 
tegrating inrimnietite; as, an imtegrating thermometer.— 
mtegrattngflMtor. Seo/aetor.— To integrate a dif- 
ferential, In the integral oalculua, to determine from that 
differential Its primitive function, 
integrate (in'tf-grdt), a. [< L. integratmf pp. : 
see tho verb.] Summed up ; reaultiiig from we 
aggregation of separate parts; complete. 

Phi, How liked you my quip to iledun, about the gar- 
ter? Was 't not witty? 

Mor, Lxoeediug witty and integmtf., 

M, Jonum, Cynthia s Kevels, II. 1. 

This whole is termed mathematical, became quantity is 
of mathematical ooiislderation : vulgarly, integral, more 
properly, integrate, Burgeredioiue, tr. by a Gentleman. 

integration (in-tf-grd'shon). n, [= F. inte- 
gration s= Sp. int^racion ss Pg. integrui^Qo s It. 
integrasionc, < LL. int€gratio(n-), a renewing, 
restoring, < L. integrare^ renew, restore : see 
integrate,^ 1 . The not of integmtiug, or bring- 
ing togetner the parts of an integral wliole; 
the act of segregating and bringing together 
similar particles. 

Integration of parts means the connected jAsa of thorn, 
so that, one being affected, the rest are atteolcd. 

W, K, Clifford, Leotnrea, I. 05. 

The term integration we have already partly defined aa 
the concentration of the material units which go to make 
np any aggregate. But a complete definition must roo- 
omlse the fact that along with the integration of wholes, 
there goes on (in all oases in which structural complexity 
la attidned) an integration of parts. This seoondaiy inte^ 
graHon may be defined as the segregation, or grouping to- 
gether, of thoso units of a heterogeneous aggregate whf ** 


and limbs, 
each lies out of, each other. 


Harnuton, 


If tho sun was not created till the Fourth Day, what bo- 
oomesof the astronomic teaching that earth has been fTom 
the beginning an integrant part of the solar system? 

G, D, BoarduMM, Creative Week, p. 14a 

2. Intrinsic: same as integral, 3, but modified 
in form by an affectation of precision. 

A prooesa ... of degeneration is an integraeU and ac- 
tive part of the economy of nature. 

Maudeley, Body and WUl, p. 287. 

Intfigrant molMOle, in Haily’a theory of orTatala, the 
amallest particle of acnrstel that can be arrived at by me- 
bhuioal division. 

n. n. An integral part. 

Integrate (in't$-grftt), v, t ; pret. and pp. inte- 
grated, ppr. integrating, [< X. integratue, pp. 
of integhtre (> It. intograre as Sp. Pg, integrar 
== F. intSgrer), make whole, renew, repair, be- 
again. < integer, whole, fresh: see integer,] 
1. To bring toother the parts qf ; bring to- 
other as parts; segregate and bring together 
like particles. 

All the world must grant that two dittinot anbatanoea 
w^aool and the body, go to oompound and integrate the 
SeeUh, Wotl^ YIL L 
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resemble one another. A good example is afforded by 
oryatallization. « • . Integration la aeeii in the rising of 
cream upon the anrface of a dish of milk, and In tho frothy 
oollectlon of carbonic acid bubldoa covering a newly-flllod 
, glaas of ale. J, ^ke. Cosmic l^hUos., 1. a‘g). 

2. In math,, the operation inverse to differ- 
entiation: the operation of finding the integral 
of a function or of an equation. — 3. The infer- 
ence of subcontrarietv from ** Some A is B 
to ** Some A is not B. — oonitant of IntiNpnitlon, 
the oonatant which must be added to every integral with 
one limit fixed, in order to get the complete expression 
fur an indefinite Integral : denoted by the letter C.— Fl- 
mto IntSgratloiL the summation of any number of terma 
of a series whoae law ia known.— Qansslaa mothod of 
approzlznata integration. See GauMton,— Xndefl- 
nite, definite Intention. See indefinite integral, un- 
der integroL-- I&tegratlOtt by parts, integration by the 
formula 

yuvdt-u J' vdt-^vdt)~.dt, 

by means of which many expressions are Integrated.— 
Integration by quadratures, the numerical approxima- 
tion to tho value at an integral.— Limits of integration, 
the initial and terminal values of the variable, between 
which a definite iutegnl is taken.— Path Of integration, 
the path on the plane of imaginary quantity along which 
a complex varianle is auppu^ to vaiy In Integration.— 
Sign of Integration, the character/, modified from a 
long 8 for tamtna (sum), used to signify the prooesa of in- 
tegration. It was invented by Lelbrilta. 

IntegratiVB (in'to-gru-tiv), a. [< integrate + 
•iverj Tending to riitograte or complete; con- 
ducive to integration or the fonnation of u 
whole. 

The integrative process which results In individual evo- 
lution. U, Spvnoer, l*rin. of BioL, 1 888. 

Integrator (in'tS-grfi-tqr), n, [< integrate + 
-or.] An instrument for performing numerical 
integrations. There are a great variety of such iiiatm- 
menta aa plautmeten, tide-integrating machines, Into- 
grating thermometers, etc. 

integripalliate (in^tf-gri-pal'i-at), a. An in- 
frequent but more oorreef form of integropal- 
liate, 

intei^ty (in-teg'ri-ti), n, [= F, intigriU ss Pr. 
int^tat ss Sp. (ntegridaa = Pg. integridade 
as It. integritd, < It, integrita(t-)e, unimpaired 
condition, wholeness, eutireness, purity, in 110 - 
oence, honesty, < integer, untouch^, unimpair- 
ed, whole: see integer. From L. integritalt-)ft, 
through the OF,, comes E. entirety, q. v.] 1. 
The state of being integral ; unimpadred extent, 
amount, or constitution; wholeness; complete- 
ness. 

In Japanese eyes every alien became a Bateren (padre), 
and therefore an evil person harbouring misohievona de- 
aigna againat the imtegri^ of the ompire. 

Fortnightly Jtev,, N. 8., XLI. 681. 

To violate the integrity of one part of the Key of India 
la to impab the value of the whole of it 

Marvin, Gates of Herat, v. 

2. Unimpaired condition; soundness of state; 
freedom from oorruption or impurity. 


Tour dishonour 

Mangloa true Judgment, and bereaves the state 
Of that inte^y which ahould beoome It 

BkoA, Cor., til. 1,158. 
We plead for no more bnt that the Chureh of God may 
have tile same purity and integrity which it had In the 
primitive times. ^ingfmt, Sennona 1. lx. 

3. Unimpaired morality; soundness of moral 
g^ciple and character; entire uprightness or 

The moral grandenr of liidcixmdont integrity is the 
BUblimeat thing in nature. iiwInnineleT. 

Our foe. 

Tempting, affronts ua with hla foul esteem 
Of our integrity, Milton, l\ L., ix. 829. 

There is no surer mark of integrity than a coumgeons 
adherence to virtue in the midst of a general and scan- 
dalous apostacy. Bp. Atterlmry, Sermons, II. xiL 

Law of integrity, in logic, the principle that in any in- 
quiry all tlio known facts shoiilu bo token into account 
*8yn. 1. Gompletenoss.— 8, Proi/ity, Vjrrightneee, etc. 
Sec htnieety. 

Integropallia (in^tf gr^paUi-fi), n. pi [NL., 
pi. of ^integropaUin: soc integropalUm,] A sub- 
division of the lamellibrauchiate luoflusks, in 
which the pallitU lino in the interior of the 
shell is unbroken in its curvature and presents 
no indentation, and which have either no iti- 
phons or short unretractile ones. 
integropAllial (in^tf-grp-pari-al ), a. [< L. inte- 
ger, whole, 4* pallium, mantle.] Same as in- 
tegropalUate. 

infegropalliate (in^tf-gro-pal'i-at), < 7 . t< L. 
integer, whole, 4- pallium, mantle: nee palliate,] 
In coueh,, having 
the pallial lino in- 
tegral or imbroken 
by a notch or sinus, 
as a bivalve mollusk 
or lamellibranch: 
opposed to einupal- 
Uatv, Also integri- 
palliate, integrtipal- 

lial. Left Viilve of Oyster (Os/pw 

, ^ ^ . . gtHiana), nhowbir unbroken pallial 

IntMTopalllate and si- Iiii|>re«iiun, m, m, m. 
nupalllate. . • . applied 

to liomellinranchs which have tho pallial lino evenly round- 
ed or notched. UtaUnh Anat Invert, p. 418. 

integument (in-teg'u-mgnt), n. [» F. intdgu- 
ment = Sp. It. inteipimento, < L. integumenium, 
a covering, < integere, cover, < upon, 4* <6- 
gere, cover: see tegmen, iepumenl] 1. In gen- 
eral, a covering; that which covers or clotnei. 

Many and much in prioe 

Were thoso infegumente they wrought, t’ adomo my ex- 
equies. Chapman, Iliad, xxil. 

Specifically — 2. That which naturally covers 
or invests any animal or vegetable b^y, as a 
skin, sliell, case, crust, or nnd; especially, a 
continuous investment or covering, as the cu- 
taneous cmvelop or skin of an animal body, 
with or without its special appendages. The 
integument may lie thin, soh, and niemoranoua, aa a flexi- 
ble skill, or variously thickened,, hardened, oruBtaoeoaa, 
chitiniMis, etc., as the shells of cruataoeatis and mollnaka 
or the hard cases of Inaecta ; and it often beara particular 
outgrowths or appondagea, aa hairs, feathera, or scales. 

intagumentapl (in-teg-f-ineu'tal), a, [< integu- 
ment + -ff/.] Same as intogumefitary. 

An integvmenial pit or genital cloaca. 

IJuxley and Marttrt, Elementary Biology, p. 27a 



ffonoFCil^ 

ing to or consisting of integument; tegumen- 
tary; integurnontal; cutuiteous. 
integimientation (in-tejar^u-men-ta'shon). n. 
f< integument 4- -atUm,] The act of covering 
with integument: the coveriim itself, 
intellert (in^te-lekt), n. [= F. intellect m Sp. 
(obs.) intelecto s Pg. intelieeto = It. intelletto, < 
L, intellectuit, a perceiving, perception, under- 
standing, < inteltegere, intclligcre, perceive, un- 
derstand: eee intelligent.] 1, The imderstand- 
ing; the sum of all tho cognitive faculties ex- 
cept sense, or except sen so and imagination, 
rile Latin word inteUootue was used to translate the Greek 
vowt, which in the theory of Aristotle is the faonltypf ^ 
cognition of principles, and that which mainly dlstin- 
gulidiea man from the boaata. Hence, the psychologista of 
the Scotcli school nso intellect as tlie syiio^m of eemrnon 
eenee, or the faculty of apprehending a priori prlndplM 
The agent or active intellea, according to Ariatotle, to the 
impersonal iiiteUeot that has created the world (see nhm 
below): the paeetve, patient, or poeeibleJiUelteet uiM 
which belonga to the individual and peitohea with hta. 
But with 8t i^omas Aquinas the dlstinotim to qvim dfr 
ferent, the poeltiMe inteOeet being the faculty receptive of 
the Intelligible species emitted by things, the agent 

intaieet to the powerof op<^ve thought The tm pure 
intellect, said to be uaedby SO. Angu^& 
early aa Sootua Erigvna, had alwaya denoted the divine in- 
teUeot, nnmixed with matter, nntD Kant (ado|^, aa waa 
hto frequent practice, the terminology d I 
it to inWem as saparatea in itanaacr a| 


IsIdlMt 

MOM. PrwMMlihMMiidiitfnmtahAd 
or ■wi MfgK pt. by Arlitotte >nd tlfothw piychologtito. u 
hoftagonendiiiTlew. The flttoiiifto M all period! da^ 
fug the middle igee made Intelleot eipeolel oognlttve l«o* 
ol^» higher than reaaon and lower than intelligenoe— 
namOljr, the fBonlty of nnderetandtng and ooncdhrlng of 
thlBii natural but InriaUde, ai eoul and iti faoultlee and 
operationi. (JnUlUehu more often means the cognltlTe 
a^ prodnct (oonoept), or habit than the faculty.) With 
Zant the Intelleot 1% finti in a general eenie, the non- 
sonmoai, aelf-aotire faculty of oognltion ; the faculty of 
produclim rrareeentationa, of hringiiig unity into the 
matter glren in aenie^ of ooneeiTlng obfecta, and of Jude- 
• fdlaouraivecognl- 
' * * ■ g the 

, . faelf. 

uvuOTHvuMiQOT , and aeoondly, In a narrower aenae, the 
facility of oonoelving of intuited objeota and of forming 
oonoepts and Judgments conoemlng them, but excluding 
the pure use of the understanding, which In the Kantian 
system Is feoaon. 
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Vor the total man, therefore, the truer ooneeptioii of 
God is as **the Bternal Bower, not oanriTee, by which all 
things fnlfll the law of their being;'* by which, therefore^ 
we fulfil the law of our betng so nw as our bring is m- 
thotlc and irUetteeUvt, as well as so fer as It Is morsL 

if. Arnold, literatue and Dogma. 

2. Produced by the understanding. Morris,^ 
8. Capable of being perceived by the under^ 
standing only, not by the senses. 

Instead of beginning with arts most easy, . jhoy prs^ 


Upon them l a f i ff si fiigif i fa which ara notwIthetBidliig, 
oonmaonly taken for the mold Mblime and divine philoao- 
phera HeraoUtos gave a Jnst oensiirai 

JKa^ Advanooment of LeanlnA L 
These pure and aeraphlo UniMoolmllou forsooth de- 
splse all sensible knowledge as too grosae and materiall 
for their nice and ourlous faoulCles. 

Bp. Parkor, Platoniok BliOaB.,p. tt. 
To satisfy all those intdttoetualUU who might wish to 
do the oomputlng and theoriilng for themselves. 

Pioari Gmgtk, Byraniid, p. 171 


.ent mac nnnutri^M noyloM with tb« moit (in-te-lek'tfi-fr-lis'tik), a. K 

rt«««ion. of loclok «.<! <,IiSaSrt + 4<| W ii. 

4t. Intellectual; intelligent. telleotualism, or the doctrine of the intelleotn- 


In my iiidgment there is not a beast so inUttoeHue m 
are these Eliphants. Uakluyt'a Voyagea, 11. 286. 


mtaUeotive ocgsltion. Seeec^ffion. 

InUUaet, sensitivity, and will are the three heads under ^t^ect^^^te^lirible ^nner^^*^' 
which the powers and oapaciUea of the human mind are t^^ecwve or inteJUgi We manner. 

now gener^ arranged. In this use of it the term inUl’ 

lari inoludea all those powers by which we acquire, retain, 


Not iniolUeiiu^y to write 
Is learnedly they troe. 

ITamaf, Albion’s England, lx. 44. 

nation. Judgment, Ac. Fleming, Vocab. of Philos, - r* P 


and extend our knowledge, as i^rception, memory; imagi- 
* ' “ Fleming, Voceb. of mioo. 


and the sense is a shart>Bighted and grosser 

W. WaUaeo, Epicureanism, p. OS. 

1 was readily porraaded that I had no idea in my fniri* 
loot which had not formerhr passed through the senses. 

Deteartea, Meditations (tr. by Veltch), vt 

2. Mind collectively ; current or collective in- 
telligence: as, the intelleot of the time. 

The study of barbaric languages and dialeots — a study 
that now absorbs so much of the must adventurous iwtd‘ 
Uet of pbUology. Amor. Jour. PhUol., Vn. 265, 

8. pi Witg; senBee; mind: as, disordered in 
his inteUeeto. [Obsolete or vulgar. ]~lgeiit In- 

tiUeot [L. intollootua agona. tr. Gr. vovv tretifriicoc, crea- 
tive reeaonl in the Peripatetic philoeopl^, a Deitig, facul- 
ty, or funoUon, the hlgnest form of niln(L or the nighest 
under the Deity. To determine with precision what Aris- 
totle meant by It is an insoluble problem, and it has been 
understood in the most widely different senses by differ- 
ent philosophers : sometimes it is regarded as oonsistlng 
of the intrileotual relations really existing in ontward 
things and acting upon the understanding as upon a per- 
ceptive faculty ; auinetimes it is conceived as a oiviiio life 
which at once anipiates the soul and creates the objects 
of its knowledge ; sometimes it is believed to be a living 
being, a sort of angel, imparting knowledge to the mind : 
aometimea it la made a faculty creative of the Ideas which 
the poiaible intelleot then apprehenda ; aometimea it la 
little more than the power of abstracting general notions 
from singulars; sometimes it is treatea as an uncon- 
scious acuvity of thought : and each of the senses of the 
tenn has had its varieuea. •Byn. 1. Soul, Spirit, etc. See 
mfiici. 

intellectad (in'te-lck-tcd), a. [< intelleot + 
Endowed with intellect ; having intel- 
lectual powers or capacities. [Kare;] 

In bofy and in briatlea they became 
All awine, yet intAloeted aa before. 

Cowpor, Odyssey, x. 207. 

intelleotlble (in-to-lek'ti-b1), a. [< MIj. inteh 
lectibilis, < L. intelligcrc, pp. intelleotue, under- 
stand: see intetlert.} In metaph., of the nature 
of a pure self-subsistent form, apprehended 
only by the reason. Heo intelliglhlc, 2. 

inteilemon (in-te-lefc'shon), n. [= F. intellec- 
tion B Pr. cntellectio as Bp. intelecoion ss Pg. in- 
ieUeogOo s It. intelksionc, < h. intelloctio{n-), 
understanding (in L. used only in a technical 
sense, synecdoche, but in ML. in lit. sense), 
< inieUeffere, intelligere, peromvo, imderstaud: 
see intelleot, intelligenlj 1. An act of un- 
■ ■ of ideas; 


derstandin^; simple an 


mental activity; exercise of or capacity for 
thought. 

1 may say fmstra to the comprehension of your intoUoe- 
tion. B. Jonaon, Case is Altered, 1. 2. 

The Immortality of man is as legitimately preached from 
the iwiaUoetiona as from the moral volitiunb. 

Emaraon, Essays, Isi ser., p. SOI. 

Bo exquisite was hts (Bpenser’sl sensibility that with him 
sensation and iniellootion seem identical, and we ** can al- 
most say his body thought" 

LimoU, Among my Books, 8d ser., p. 170. 


alists. 

Of what may be called apirituaUstic or intaUaotuattaHo 
pautheiam. T. WMUakor, Mind, XU. 466. 

In an in- intellactnallty (^-te-lek-t$-al'i-ti), n. [» F. 

intellectuality as inteleetualiadd b Pg. intel- 
leotualidade b It. intellottuatitd, < LL. inteUee- 
tualita(t-)8, < intellectmlis, intellectual: see in- 
telleetual ] The state of being intellectual ; in- 
tellectual endowment; force or i>ower of intel- 
leot. 


Pg. intellectual b It. inteUettuale, < LL. intellec- 
tualis, pertaining to the understanding, < L. in- 
foffeefuA, understanding: ttee intellect.} I. a. 1. 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of intellect 
or understanding; belonging to the mind; per- 
formed by the understanding; appealing to or 


A oertsin plaatlok or apermatick natnrs; devoid of all 
animality or consoions inMUetuality. 

BaUywall, MelamproncBa (1<2IX p. 84. 

He [Hogg] WM protected by a fine non-conducting web 
of imidUetwUUy and of woridlineaa from all those Influ- 
enoea which startle and waylay the soul of the poet the 
lover, the aalnt, and the hero. E. Dowdon, SheUey, 1. 67. 


engaging'tbe intellect or the higW capacities inteUectliallBation (in-te-lek^t^-^-i-z&'shGn), 
of man; mental: as, powers or opera- n. [< intelleetuaUze H- -ation.} A making in- 

tions; fnfoi/eofoaZ amuseznents. telleetual; development of the intellect. Also 

What is the whole history of the inieilootual progress Bpelled intelleoiuati8aUon» 
of the world but one lung struggle of the intellect or nuui A snperflclsl intMaotualitatian Is to be secured [In 

to emancipate itself from the deoeptioni of nature ? aobooUr at the cost of a deep-seated demoralisation. 

Laeky, Europ. Morals, 1. 66. H. Spenaor, Study of SocloL, p. 878. 

Knowledge of books, and a habit of careful reading, is IntGllOCtllftliZG (in-te-lok'td-al-lz), V. t. ; pret. 
> molt imporUnt ineMi.^ 1 3 ,,^ and j)p. in^Uwtu^d, p^." intelle^l&nff. 


2. Perceived by the intellect; existing in the 
understanding; ideal. 

In a dark vision's intoUoetual scone. Coudey. 

3. Having intellect, or the power of under- 
stonding; characterized by intellect, ortho ca- 
pacity ^r the higher forms of knowledge : as, 
an intellectual being. 

Could have approach'd the eternal light as near 
As th' inteUacmal angola could have done. 

Sir J. /Javioa, Immortality, Int. 

InteUaetual oognltloiL Bee rooniifon.— xntrileotuAl 
dlstinotnesB, the aeparate apprehension of the different 
marks which enter into any idea.-^lntelISOt!lZl fori- 
IngB. Bee the extract 

It will also be convenient to include under the one term 


t a F. intellectualiser ; as intellectual + -iee.l 
. To treat or reason upon in an intelleotual 
manner. — 2. To inform or endow with intel- 
lect ; cause to become intellectual ; develop the 
intelleot or intellectuality of. — 8, To give or 
attribute an intellectual or ideal character or 
aspect to ; idealize. 

Leibniti fnfrffsofuaiiwMf perception. Just as Locke sen- 
sualiscd the conceptions of the understanding. 

E. Caird, JPMlus, of Kani; p. 506. 
The biological bond which binds man to the past and 
to the outer world has an intaUeetualizimg effect upon our 
oonoepUoua F. A. Bov., OXK. 260. 

Also spelled intelleetualise. 
intellectnally (in-te-lek'lu-fil-i), ade. In an 
intelleotual manner; by means of the under- 


inteMectual feelinga not only Iho feeliiiuR connect.^ with standing; with refei^nce to tho intellect, 
certainty, duubt, perplexity, oomprehonsion, and so forth, InteliBCtiUllXieBB (lli-te-lek'^-al-nes), n. The 
but also wh^e liOTbartUii psyohoiogUts- whose work quality of being intellectual intellectuality, 
in this department of psychology is classical ~hav6 called .. / - - 

par excellence the formal feelings— Uiat is to say, feelings I® 

whtcli they regard as entirely determined by the form of ^*th the intelleetualnoaa of the clvllls^ roan? 
the flow of ideas, and not by tho ideas themselvoa Thoraau, Walden, p. 16. 

J. Ward^ Bncyc. Brit., XX. 69. intelligence (in-tel'i-jens), n. [< ME. inteUi- 
Z&trileotnal Indlstinotaess. Sco indiafinotnoaa, 2.— 

Intellectual intulrion, an iromodiate cognition, or an 
intuition of a general truth : a phrase invented by Kant for 
Uio ])urpoMc of deuyiiiff the existenoe of the thing, which 
was afterward asserted by Kiuhtc. 

n. n. The intellect or understanding; men- 
tal powers or faculties : commonly in the plural. 

[Now rare.] 

By these Fixtravagancies and odd Ohfmera's of my Brain 
you may well jpcrcrive that I was not well, but distem- 
per'd, especially in my Int.eUoctuala. 

HcfcsO, Letter^ U. 29. 

Her husband . . . not nigh. 

Whose higher intoUoetual more 1 man. 

Milton, P.L., ix.488. 

A person whose intottsctuals were overtomed, and his 
brain shaken out of Ita natural position. 

Swift, Tale of a Tub, ix. 


Intellectoalisfttion, IntellectiialiBe. Bee in- 

telioctualisation, intelleetualise. 

In thinking, or intoUoetion, as it has been conveniently intellectualism (iu-te-lek'tu-al-izm). n. [< in- 
«enned, there is always a search for jmniething more or telleetual 4* -ism.] 1. Exercise of mtellectu- 
Iqss vaguriy conceived, r 


when It oooora by teeming to satisfy certain conditions. 

J. Ward, Bncyc. Brit, XX. 76. 

2. In rhetj the figure also called synecdoche. 

JnisBseeion . . . is a trm, when we gather or Judge the 
whole by the part or part by the whole. 

T. wSoon, Art of Kbetoric (1668X p. 177. 

intellective (In-te-lek'tiv), a. [» F. intellecHf 
s Fi. intellei^u b Bp. intelectivo b Fg. intellec- 
iMioo s It. inteUettieo, < ML. aa ii ®inteUectifou8, < 


telleetual 4* -4sm.] 1. 
ality; devotion to intellectual occupation or 
thought. 

The whole course of study Is narrowed to a dry fiitei- 
Uetualiam. The Amariean, V. 278. 


2. Belief in the supremacy of the intellect; the 
doctrine that all ^owledge is derived from 
pure reason. 

Here again he (Cameadesi oppoaed a free fotettsoticai- 
ism to what waa,iu reality, the sUvlah materialinu <A the 

It. iiiteUegere, intenigere, pp. intelleGtui, im&ei- 

rtiNiid*. see 1. 01 ot pw- (rn-tMek ^-aUut), n. K in- 

to the intellect ; naving power to un- tellcctiuil 4“ -i8t.i One who intellectualizeB ; 
decstindeknow.or eovnprehend. devotee of the intellect or understanding; 


ffcnee, intelligem, < OF.' (also F.J inteUigenoe : 

!hr. iutelligencia, entelligefieia b Bp. inteligenda 
B Pg. intelligenoia b It. intolligema, < L. inteU 
legentia, intelligentia, discernment, understand- 
ing intelligence, < intellegen{t-)a, intelUgen(t-)8, 
discemirig, iutelligeut : wo intelligent,} 1, The 
quality of being intelligent; understanding; in- 
tellect; power of cognition. 

God, of himsclfe Incapable to sense. 

In 's Works, rcueales him t* our intrttigonee. 

Sylveator, tr. of Dn Bartas's Weeks, L 1. 
Tbe inMligenoa is not one thing among others in the in- 
t4riigible world, but the prliiolpre in rrierenoe to which 
alone that world exists, and, . . . therefore, there is no- 
thing in the nature of intolliganeo to prevent It from un- 
dersUnding a universe which is oisentiiiUy the object of 
inteUigenee. E. Caird, Hegeil, p. 168. 

inesUtoenee Is that which sees itsrif,oris at onoeobjeot 
and snbfeot. 

J. Wataon, SchriUng’s Tnuiioeudental Idealism, p. 87. 
2, Cultivated understanding; acquired know- 
ledge ; information stored up in the mind. 

An ancient, not a legendary tale, 

By one of sound inlMigoneo rehears'd. 

Oowpor, TMk, vL 480. 

Common instinot is snfiioient to guard against palpable 
oanies of Injury ; intoUioenes alone can protect us from 
the latent and deeper amoles of phyriolorical mischief. 

EuaSoy and Yownani^V^akiL, 1 880. 

8. Exercise of superior understanding; addresB; 
skill: as, he performed his mission with much 
intelligence, 

OedM ngnsd in the iniriftiM tho; 

4. Matnal ondentasdlng, Interc^nw 
tomatiofn o* Mntiment*, totaPigeftt 
eoomi M, » gUDM of MriUgmw 
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tween them; to hnye inielUgenee with the en« 
emy. 

ttom wlMDoe I found n loont mount to Imto 
wltb mj Und lord, the king. 

Drtfftoii, Pierce Gnfoiton. 
The inhnbttMito could not long Uto in good inUtUginoe 
among themaelToa ; they fell into diuentioni. 

J. Adami, Wo^ IV. 61& 

5. Infonnation received or imparted ; oommu- 
nioated knowledge; news: as, intelligence of a 
Bhipwreok. 

1 can giro yon intoU^jpuiiM of an intended marriage. 

Shak., Much Ado^ L S, 48. 


That grand pwiog atl T e of our nature^ a hungwlng and 
tldratlng after truth, at the aiiiiroiirlate end of our fnCilif- 
gmuitUt and ite point of union witn our nature. 


The generality of men attend . . . hardly at all to the 
indioanona ... of a true law of our being on ita nathetio 
and iiUMigmtial aide. 

Jf. Amofd, Literature and Dogma, i. 


Food alike those pure 
JtUeUigenUal aubatanoes require. 

MUton, P. L., V. 406. 


6. An intelligent being; intellectual existence; 
oonorete understanding: as, God is t^ Supreme 
InMUgenee. 

How fully hast thou aattaSed me, pure 
InMtgmm ot heaven, angel aerene I 

JH(tomP.L.,vlliia. 

The great InUHHgenoeB fair 
That range above our mortal atate. 

Tentiyaon, In Memorlam, Ixxxv. . . ^ i i . / ui -v ry 

dally, in the military and naval eatabliahmenta of aevm conveys intelligenoo ; one who communicates 

Information; an intellinenoer. BoUnshed. 

atracta ox all the information attainable oonoeming the /in u\ t« a*. 

reaonroeH of all civlllaed nationa for waging offenalve or “talllgOlltly (in-tel i-jent-li), In an in- 

defenaivowm The subjeota of information relate <^6fly tel ligent manner; so as to manifest knowledge 


^ ThayPstteralahan therefore ever keep thealnoerllg and 
fnf e m e r alemwt of the fountain whence Uiey are derived. 

OsMdpe* I^rad, IL 0. ij|^0inp0yg|||0n^(iii.tem'pdr-n-ment),a. [sPs. 

physically bad state or oonstitution* [^re.] 
The inlemperametU of the part nicerated. Horsag. 
2. Consisting of intelligence or concrete mind, intemperance (in-tem'p^r-{ms), n. [■■ F. ia- 

temperanee s Sp, intemperaneia » Pg. intempe- 
rmu^a = It. intemjHransa^ < L. iniemperantia^ 
want of mildness, inclemency (as of weather), 
want of moderation, excess ijntemperantia vini^ 
immoderate use ot wine), insolence, arrogance, 
< intempv.ran(U)8, immoderate, given to excess, 
intemperate, incontinent, promote: see intern^ 
perantf tmperance.’] 1. The quality of being 
intemperate; lack of temperance or modera- 
tion; immoderateness or excess in any kind of 
action ; excessive indulgence of any passion or 
appetite. 

Bouudleas intomncmiiM 
111 nature is a tyranny. ;5hak., llaob^ iv. 8, 87. 


3f. Intelligent. 

In at hit mouth 

The devil enter'd ; mid his brutal sense, 

In heart or head, posaessing, soon Inspired 
With act itUeUig$niial. Milton^ K L, iz. 190. 

4. Gonve 3 ring intelligeneo ; serving to transmit 
information. 


The New York telegraph offloe, radiating 280^000 miles 
of inteUig^nHal nerves to ten thousand mind-aeiiters in 
America. The Century, XXVI. 892. 



legmUta(U)8, < intelUgiUlis^ intelligible: see 
intelligible A 1. The quality or character of 
being intelligible; capability of being under- 


stood. 


on may be obtained, p^ioularly reepecting 
to be hired. «8yiL L Understanding, intelleot, mind, per< 
oe^ou^mmonsense.— 6. Adv<os^7wfrigs,eto.(seefici0f)^ 

intalligttieet (In-tePi-jens), e. f. [< inteU\ 
n.] To convey intelligence; tell tales; 

If you stir far in this, lie have you whipt, your ears 
nail’d for inteUiyeneiug o' the pillory, and your goods for- 
feit. bmu» and PL, Sco^ul Lady, ill. 1. 

intelUgenoer (in-teri-jen-s^r), n. [< inteUi'- 
gencv, e., + -eri. ] One who or that which sends 
or convey intelligence ; one who or that which soul’s nature oonaiata in intMigiMlity» GlanvUie, 

gives notice of private or distant trausactionB; intelligible (in-teri-ji-bl), a, [s F. intelligi- 
a messenger or spy. riiie word was formeriy much ble = Bp. intcligible s= Pg. intelligivel as It. i»- 

teUigibiU, < h. inteOeamUg, inteUiffmiig, that 


Qod ia in every creature ; be cruel toward none, neither 
abuae any by intemperanoe* Jer, Tatfimr, 

Their fleroe and irregular magniftcenoe, their feveriah 
and atrenuoua intemperawe of rhotorio. 

PimUrnth Century, XXIV. .588. 

2. In a restricted Rense, excessive indulgence 
in intoxicating drink; habitual lack of temper- 
ance in drink, with or without actual drunken- 
nOBB. 

The TAcedomonians trained up their children to hate 
dninkenneaa and intmimanee by bringing a drunken rnmn 
into their company. Watte. 


uaed in the speciiio aonse of ‘a newapaper.'l 
Alaa, 1 know not how to feign and 
Or win a baae itUMigeneer'e meed. 

MiddUton, Father Hubbard'a Talee. 

It was a oamival of intelleot without faith, . . . when 
prime miniateri and eommandera-ln-ohief could be inteL 
ligenoere of the Preteudor, nay, when even Algernon Sid- 
ney hlmaelf could be a penaioner of France. 

, LmeU, Study Windowa, p. 400. 

intelligenOFt (in-tePi-jsn-si), i». Same as in- 
telligence. 

From flocka, herda and other natural asaemblagea or 
gnmpaof living oreaturea, to human inieUigeneye and oor- 
respondenoya or whatever la higher in the kind. 

Shafteebury, Mlso. Kefloot., ill. 2. 

intelligant (in-tePi-jent), a. [< F. intelligent =s 
Bp. Pg. It. intelligente, < L. intellegen{t-)8f intoUi- 
ge7i(t^8f discerning, understanding, ppr, of intcl- 
Jegere, intelligerCf see into, perceive, mscem, dis- 
tinguish. discriminate, uuderstandj < inter, be- 
tween, + legeref gather, collect, pick, choose, 
read : see legend,"] 1 . Having the faculty of un- 
derstanding; capable of comprehending facts 
or idoas: as, man is an intelligent being. 

If woraa have the power of aeqniring some notion, how- 
ever rud^ of the ahape of an obfeot and of their burrows, 
as aeema to be the uaae, they deserve to be called iiUelli- 
sent. Darwin, Vegetable Mould, p. 97. 

2. Having an active intelleot ; possessing apti- 
tude or smll; well informed: as, an intmligcnt 
artisan or officer. 

There is nothing that . . . may more easily deceive the 
unwary, or that may more amuse the most intelligent ob- 
server. Jer. TayUtr, Works (ed. 1886), 11. 881. 

8. Marked by or indicating intelligence; guided 
by knowledge or comprehension ; as, the intelli- 
gent actions of ants; an intelligent answer. 

Vallandigham . . . was too far away for intellinent and 
efficient direotion. The Century, XXXVI1L m. 

4t. Haying knowledge; cognizant: followed by 
of. 


1 call it outline, for the sake of immediate intelligibai^ intemperancyt (iu-tem'p^r-an-si), fl. Same as 
ty; strloUy speaking^ it is mere^ the e^e of the sh^o. intemperance. North, tr. of 'Plutarch, p. 619. 

MuMkin, Sem. of Unwing. inteniperaat (In-tom^pir^t), «. and n. [< L. 
2t. The property of possessing intelligence or intemperan( t-)8, ppr., intemperate, immoderate, 
understanding; intellection. given to excesH, profligate, < <»-, not, + tempe- 

The soul's nature oonsUU In intMigmify. QlaneUle. ranU-)^ ppr. of temperarc: see temper, temper- 
ate.] I.t a. Intemperate. 

SooheasbotttlSTiiperaunf— that is, foloersof their nangb- 
tie appetites and lustes. 

Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 16. 

n . n. One who \h intemperate ; especially, 
one who uses alcoholic liquors intomperately. 
Dr, Biohardeon, 

intemperate (tn-tem'p^r-at), a. [< MK. intern- 
perat ss F. intemjwre ss 'It. intentperato, < L* 
mtemperatus, untempered, inclement (of the 
weatner), immoderate, exeeHsive, < in- priv. + 
temperatus, tempered, moderate^ temperate: 
nee temperate.] 1. Immoderate in conduct or 
action; not exercising or characterized by 
proper moderation : as, intemperate in labor or 
111 zeal ; intemperate in study. 

They understand it not, and think no such matter, but 
admire and dote upon worldly riches and honours, with 
an oasle and intfmjterat life. 

Milton, Churoh-Goveniment, iL, Concl. 

2. In a reRtricted sense, immoderate in the 
use of intoxicating drink; given to excessive 
drinking.^ 3. Immoderate in measure or de- 
gree; excesRive; inordinate; violent: eA,intem- 
6 language; to actions; an in toiit- 

X>erate climate. 

The fitful philosophy and in^mperate eloquence of Tul- 
]y. Sumner, Orationa !• 


can be understood, < {ntellegere,intelligerOf iiiX’ 
derstand: see iutoUi^/^f.] 1. That can be un- 
derstood ; capable ox being apprehended by the 
intellect or understanding; comprehensible. 

If Charles had been the last of his line, there would 
have been an itUelNgible reason for putting him to deatlu 
Maeautay, Hallam’s Const. Uist, 

2. In the Kantian philosophy, capable of being 
apprehended by the understanaing only; in- 
capable of boing given in sense or applied to it. 
In the middle ages intelligible and intelleeMe were care- 
fully disUnguished, the former word having its ordinary 
present sense, and the latter that of boing apprehended 
only Iw the intellect acting alone^ without the senses. 
The dfstluotiun became later soiiiowhut broken down, 
and finally Kant introduced the use of Intelligible defined 
above. 

A real division of objects into phenomena and noumona, 
and of the world into a sensible and intelligible world, is 
therefore quite inadmissible, although concrots may very 
wril be divided into sensible and intelligible. Nowjeuts 
can be assigned to noumona, nor can they be represented 
as objectively valid. . . . With all this, the conoimt of a 
tioumenon, if taken aa problematical utily, remalna not 
lit the sphere of 


only adtiilaaible, but, as a concept to limit 
aensiblllty, indispcnaablo. In this case, however, ’it is not 


a purely intelligible object for our uiidorstandinft but an 
understanding to which it could belong is itself a problem, 
if we ask how I could know an object not discursively by 
means of categories, but intuitively, and yet in a non-sen- 
Buous intuition— a process of wbiw we could not under- 
stand even the bare possibility. ... If by purely inteb 


The eagle and the stork 
On oliira and cedar-tops their eyries baOd: 

Part loosely wing the region ; port, more wlae^ ^ 

b common, ranged in figure, wedge their way, ity of being intelligible ; intelligibility. 

/nesUigent q^aeaiona jnSon, P. L., vIL 427. intelligibly (in-teri-ji-bli), adv. la an 


Intemperate haUtl, habitual and exceoaive indulgence 
in the use of alcoholic drinks ; in tow, the habit of urink- 
liig to liitozf cation when occasion onoriL sobriety or ab- 
stiiieiioe being the ozoeptioii. Stone, J,, in Tatum va. 

ligible obieotB we understand 'things which,' without all sf T« <Ln 

ochemata of aenaibility, are thought by mere categories, iHteiliperately (In-tem p6r-awi), a»f. In an 
such oUocts are simply impoaaibfe. intemperate manner; immoderately; exoes- 

Kant, CMtique of Pure Eeaaoii, tr. by Max MUller, 11. UL aively . 

IntSUlglble 2i0irm.in metaph. See/om.— Intelligible As Utile or raUier leas am I able to ooeroe the peepto 
matter, in mstopa., that which ii oiBtinguiBhed as mat- at large, who behaved very unwisely and intemp^aleto on 
ter by the undwitandl^. that oooaaion. Burke, Cktnduot of the Minority. 

AristoUe divldee matter into intelligible and sensible: intemperateneSS (in-tem' p6r-at-neR),n. 1. The 
and intelligible ia that when in accidents or other simple ^tate of being intemperate; want of modera- 
tWngi the mind distingnlBhes ^ween mate^^ ^^oe^e indufemoe: as, the intmper- 

atenesa of appetite or passion. 

For a Ghristton to excuse his intemperatenem ^ ^ 
natural inblination, and to say 1 am norno cholerioke, 
sullen, mnoroua is an ajpol w wonw than the 

if. Hall, Heaven upon Earth, 1 7. 

2t. Histurbanoe of atmospheric conditions ; ex- 
cess of beat or cold. 

I am very well aware that divers disea se s . . . 
mionaUy referred to manifest ttg 


xml. Bo letters aye si^ to be the matter of words, words 
of speech. Ourgertdieiw, tr. by a Oentlemau. 

Intelll glBle species, . Seeitpsetsf.BByn.1. Oomprehen- 
ilbl& perspion ~ 


^ _„„Jouous, ^ain, dear. 

intemglpleneaa (in-tori-ji-bl-nes), n. The qual- 

^ . intelli- 

gible ^i^er; so as to be understood; clearly; 
plainly : as, to write or s^ieak intelliqihly. 
intemeratet (in-tem'e-rat), o. t= OP. intemerj 
as Pg. It. intemerato, < U intemeratua, nndeflled, 

<<ii-priv. + t " 

see temeration, 

The entire and intomenito ocm^new ofvlrtaM 

Partheneia Soon, Pr. A. Ilij. b: 1888. iLatham.) 


Bearing intelligence ; giving information; 
communicative. 

Servants, who teem no less; 

Which are to ftanoe the spies and speoulatlonB 
intelligent of our state. dftoir., Lear, IIL 1, 25. 

=*8yB. 8. Oommon-eenee, etc. (eee aenelble) ; quick, bright, 

^ tram disoerning, sharp-witted, dear-headed. 

(in^l-l-jen'iOial), a. [< intelU- 

to the intelligraoe ; bating to or oapableS illteilMrat«ll888t (in-tem ' e-rilt-nes), n. The iaridn,Yor the great heat and 
Hndergitandiiig; int^eotniar state of being intemerate, pure, or xindeiiled. ther. fTsWugra vagggat, u, 


giDie mauiieT, soasw o«uxiurrmn»w, «« 

plainly: as, to write or siieak intelliqihly. 

Htemeratet (in-tem'e-rat), o. t= OP. ini 

r. It. intomcrato, < L. intomorofittt, nndenjou, ^ - . /i r/ nw 

WV. + temerdius, pp. of tme^re, defile: 

meratum.2 Pure, undefliea. perature: see iweperaW] Intempenuioe: ea- 


peratiire: 

cess. 

The prince was layed rponJAa bed bare b e rt a l In hii 
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Ttfe doth It not follow that any one man, with the nml- 
tltada, abonld ran to Eome to anok the inf eoUon of dla- 
aoiate tfnteinfwraliifw. FttrO, line of lif& 

Great initmperaturw of the air, enNsoially in point of 
heat Worki^ V. 5tt. 

intomperontt (in-tem'pdr-us), a» [Iireg. < 
int&mper(ate) + -oim.] Intemperate. 

And rather would, hearts so ifUemjmrow 
Should not enjoy mee^ than iniploy mee thus. 

Syltesttr, tr. of Du Bartas. 

intempestlTet (in-tem-pes'tiv), a. 1= F. 
iepnjwsty* s 8p. Pg. It. intempeaUvoj < L. intcm- 
peaUvua^ nntiinely, unBeaaouable, s in- priv. H- 
temjwsHimMmelyf seasonable: see tmjitmtive.] 
Unseasonable; untimely. 

ItUemptMtive laughing, weeping, sighing. 

Burton, Auat of MeL, p. 238. 

Intempegtiyelyt (in-tem-pes'tiv-li), adi\ Un- 
seasunably. 

That sound true i^inion that in all Christian professions 
there is way to salvation (which I think you tliink) may 
have been so incommodiously or iniemjMttt veij/ Hometliucs 
uttered by you. Bonw, l.etiera, so. 

intempestiTityt (in-tem-pes-tiv'i-ti), n. [< L. 
intemiW8tivita(t-)8, imtimeliiiess, < intempeativuSf 
nntimel V : see intemjmtive . ] U ntimeliness ; un- 
seasonableness. 

Our moral books tell us of a vice which they call axac- 
pia, intempettiwUy ; an indisorution by which unwise and 
uneiperienced men see not what befits times, persons, 
oooasions. ffalat, Sermon at Eton, p. 4. 

in tempo(intem'pd). pt.: in, i»; tempo, time: 
see tempo,] In mumc, in strict rhytliin. 

ItttenabW (in -ten'a-bl), a, [= F. intenaUe; 
as ia-3 + tenahh,] 1 . Not tenable ; untenable ; 
not to be held or maintained. 

His Lordship’s proposition may be expressed in platnor 
tenns, **That the inure the world has advanced in real 
Imowledge, the more it lias discovered of the inUnuMo 
pretensions of the Gospel " H‘ar6ufton, Wark% IX. ziil 

2. Incapable of containing. Also intonihle, 

1 know I love in vain, strive against hope ; 

Vet, in this captious and iiUenme sieve, 

I still pour in the waters of my love, 

And lack not to lose still. i 

IShttk,, All’s WeU, L 8, 206. ^ 

intend (in-tend'), v. [Early mod. E. also en- i 
tends ^ intenaen, entmuten, < OF. entendre^ F, 
entendre as Pr. entendre as Sp. Fg. entender aa 
It. intendere, intend, < 1j. intetKleix', stretch out, 
extend, aim at, stretch toward, direct toward, 
turn to, purpose, intend, ML. also attend, < in, 
in, upon, to, + tendere, stretcli : see iendl. Of. 
attend, contend, extend, oto.l 1. irana. If. To 
streteh forth or out; extend or distend. 

With sliarpe intended sting so rude him smott 
That to the earth him drove, as stricken dead. 

Siiemer, F. Q., 1. xl 88. 

Unless an age too late, or cold 
Climate, or yown, damp my intended wing. 

Miiton, fHm, ix. 4D. 


5. To design to signify; mean to be under- 
stood; have reference to. 

The words . . . sounded so as she could not imagine 
what they might intend. Sir P, Sidney, AroMila, IL 

By internal war we intend movements more serious and 
lasting than sedition. WodUey, Introd. to Inter. Law, | Isa 

Of. To pretend; make believe; simulate. 

Intend a kind of seal both to the prince and Qaadio. 

Shak., Much Ado, il 2, 86. 
and amid this hnrly I intend 
That aU is done In reverend care of her. 

Shak., T. of the S., iv. 1, 20a 
7t. To look for; expect. 

1 that alle tnmthe in yow entende. 

Chaueer, TioUns, iv. 1640. 
8t. To intensify; increase. 

The magnified quality of this star rSlrinsi conceived to 
cause or intend the heat of this seasou. 

Sir T. Browne, Vnlg. Err., iv. 18. 

n. intrana. If. To stretch forward; extend; 
move; proceed. 

When your mayster intendeth to bedward, see that you 
hauo Fyre and Candell BUifyoyent. 

Babeee Book (K E. T. 8.), p. 60. 
He intended homewards. He by this 
Meeds must have gain’d the city. 

Chapman, Kevengc for Honour, ill L 

Now breaks, or now directs, intmiitig lines. 

Pope, Mond Essays, iv. 68. 

2f. To attend ; pay attention. 

Eoh to his owen nodes gau mtende. 

Chaueer, 'i’roilas, 111 424. 

A man that Intendyth to mynsti'cls, shallo soone be wed- 
dyd to poverte, tk his sonne shalle hyte dorisfone. 

Politieal Poems, etc. (^. Fumivall), p, 81. 

They wore the first that intended to the obseruatlon of 
nature and her works. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 4. 

3. To have intention; be inclined or disposed. 
[Hare.] 

Tf you intend so friendly as you say, send hence yonr 
armea. Quoted in Ca^. John Smith’s Works, I. 210l 

TO Intend fort, to design to go to. 

I shall make no stay here, but intend for some of the 
electoral courts. Bichardson, 

Intendablet (in-ten^da-bl), a. [< intend + 
•ahUi.] Attentive. HalUweU, 
intendance (in-ten 'dans), n. [< ME. mten- 
dauHce, < OF. (and F.yintondance s 8p. Pg. in- 
tendencia = It. intendensa; as intend + -ance.] 
1. Intendancy; superintendence; direction; 
business mana^ment; specifically, in France, 
official superintending authority, or a body ox 
official inteudants, especially of the army. 

Probably in the history of modem organisations there 
is no greater instance of stupendous and abject failure 
than iiic ]<>ench JfUendanoe. 

Arch. Forbes, Experiences of War, 1871, II. .m 

As to improving tlie arrangements ... for making the 
staff and tno itUendanee [in France, 1867] more efficient, 
not a thought was bestowed OB these Important matters. 

Bdiniburgh Jm,, ULXIV. 808. 


Jurisdiction. (6) In Beestean law. the chief officer of the 
treasury or of the district : a high f unotionuy having 
administrative and some Judicial power: In this use also 
written, as S^ponlsh, intendetUe, 

intended (m-ten'dedh p, a. and n. I. a. Pur- 
posed; to be, or to be done, according to an 
agreement or design : as, an intended entertain- 
ment; her intended husband. 

n. n. An intended husband or wife: with a 
possessive pronoun preceding. [GoUoq.] 

If it were not that I might appear to disparage her in- 
tended, ... 1 would add that to me she seema to be 
throwing herself awsy. Diekena, David GoppeiArid, xxii 

Intendedlj (in-ten'ded-li), adv. With purpose 
or intention ; intentionally. 

To add one passage more ot him, which Is intendedty 
related for his credit Strype, Ahp. Parker. 

intendencyt, Intendentt, n. See intendancy, 
intendant. 

intender^ (in-ten'dCr), n. One who intends, 
intender^t (in-ten'dCr), v, t. Same as entender. 
Night opes the noblest scenes, and sheds an awe 
Which gives those venerable scenes full weight 
And deep reception hi th' iutendered heart 

Young, Night Tboughta, ix. 781. 

intendimentt (in-ten 'di-meut), n, [< ML. in- 
tendimentum, attention : see intendment.] At- 
tention; patient hearing; consideration; un- 
derstanding; knowledge; intention. 

Into the woods thenceforth in haste shoe went 
To seeke for hoarbes that mote him remedy ; 

For shee of berbea had great intendiment. 

Spetmr, V, Q., III. v. 82. 
The noble Mayd still standing all this vewd, 

And mervelld at his strauime intendiment. 

Spsneer, F. Q., III. xU. 6. 

intending (in-ten'ding), p, a. Designing or pur- 
posing to be or become. 

If the intending entomologist should content himself 
with merely learning a string ot names by rote, he must 
expect to find his lesson a hard and repulsive one. 

J. O. Wood, Insects at Home, p. 18. 
And what to intending eroigratiU will prove very useful. 

Contemporary Beta., L. 303. 
Tlie oonstruotiou of a roof for an equatorial room (tech- 
nically called tho "dome ’’ whatever may be its precise 
form) is a groat omx to tho intending builder of an ob- 
servatory. Fature, XXXIII. 67. 

intendment (In-tend'mgnt), n. [Early mod. E. 
also entendment^ ME. entandement, understand- 
ing, sense, < OF. (also F.) entendement = Pr. 
entendtment, entenaemen, intendemen s= Sp. on- 
tendimiento s Pg. cntendimetito s It. intendi- 
mento, < ML. intendimentum, attention, intent, 
pui^ose, understanding, < L. intendere, intend, 
ML. also attend: see intend. Of. intendiment,] 
If. Understanding; intelligence. 

Mannes hodde Imaginen ne can, 

Ne entendement considere, ne tonge telle 
The cruel peynes of this oorwful man. 

Chauoer, Trollui^ iv, 1606. 


By this the lungs arc intended or remitted. Sir M. Hale. 
2. To direct; turn; hx in a course or tendency. 
[Archaic.] 

Tyre, I now look from thee then, and to Tharsus 
Intend my travel Shak., Pericles, 1. 2, 116. 

Guide him to Falrydaud who now intends 
That way his ffight. Ceable, Works, 1. 198. 

For example, a man explores the basis of civil govern- 
ment. Let him intend bis mind without respite, without 
rest, in one direction. JSmerson, lutellect. 

Our forefathers, by intending their minds to realities, 
have established a harmony of thought with external na- 
ture which is a pre-ostabliihed Imnnotiy In our nature. 

MaudsUsy, Body and Will, p. 11. 

St. To fix the attention upon ; attend to; su- 
perintend. 

There were Virgins kept which intended nothing but to 
weaue, and splnne, and dye clothes, for their Idolatrous 
aemioes. Purohas, Pilgrimage, p. 882. 

Berodions ... did nothing all his life long but intend 
his health. Bacon, Advancement of Leariitng, Il 27a 

I pray you intend yonr gune, sir; lot me alone. 

B. Joneon, Bartlioloiiiow Fair, v. 8. 

Intend at home, 

WhUe here sbaU be our home, what best may ease 

The preoent misery. Milton, P. L, il 467. 

4. To fix the mind upon, as something to be 
done or brought about; have in mind or pur- 
pose; design: often used with the infinitive: 
as, 1 intend to write ; no deception was intended, 

Wbatsoeuer roisohiefe they entend to practise against a 
man, they keepe it wonderfully secrete. 

HeMuyVe Voyages, 1. 66. 

When he intends any warm, he must first have leave 
ol the Great Tarke. (3ap(. John dfmiffi, True Travds,L 88. 

Sir John North delivered me one lately from your Lord- 
■htp, and I aend my hnmUe Thanks for the Venison you 
intend msi HowM, Letters, I. iv. 2L 

For why should msn ever isdend to repent, If they did 
not think It naeassuT? Staiingflest,%im(ma,iLllL 


2t. Attention; care; guidance. 

But the maide whom woe would haue specially good 
requlreth all intendanee both of father and mother. 

Vises, Inatructlou of a Christian Woman, 1. 1. 

Intendancy (in-ten'd^-si), n, [Formerly also 
intendency; \intendan(t) + -oy, Ct, intendance,] 
Tho office or employment of an intendant; the 
district, duties, direction, etc., committed to the 
charge of an intendant. 

Hence we went to see Dr. Gibbs, a famous poet and 
countiyman ofoura who had some intendeney in an Hos- 
pital bust on tho Via Triumphalis. 

Bvelyn, Diary, Jan. 2C^ 1646. 

I'Tomoted to the intendaney of Hispaniola. 

Jefferson, (kurespondenoe^ L 284. 

intendant (in-ten'd^t), n, [Formerly also in- 
tendent; < F. intendant ss Bp. rg. It. intendente, a 
steward, surveyor, intendant, < L. intettdcn{t-)a, 
ppr. of inUmdere, exert oneself, endeavor, in- 
tend, ML. also attend: see intend, Intendant, 
after the F., is the common form, while inten- 
dent, after the L., is the reg. form in the com- 
pound auverintendenl, Cf,d^cndant, dependent,] 
One who nas the oversight, direction, or manage- 
ment of some public business; a superinten- 
dent ; a mani^r; used as a title of many pub- 
lic officers in France and other European coun- 
tries : as, an intendant of marine ; an intendant 
of finance. 

Hiihordlnate to him ore four other intendents. 

Evelyn, State of Franoa, Lewis XIV. 

Nearohus, who commanded Alexander’! fleet, and One- 
licrates, his intendant general of marine^ have both left 
relations of the Indies, ArbuthswL 

Yon young gallant — 

Your miserly intendant and dense noble — 

All— all suspected me. Byron, Werner, ill L 

A Ilonoh medloalofflosr of the navy who waa going badr 
to hla dntlea os I n t en d an t of PondiolierTy. 

F. B. iiiMiig, Dlaiy in India, L 6. 


By coETuptlon of this our flesli, man's reason and entend- 
ment . . . were both overwhelmed. 

Sir T. Wilson (Arber's Eng. Gamer, L 464). 

2t. Intention; design; purpose. 

We do not mean the coursing snatchers only, 

But fear the main intendment of the Soot, 

Who hath been still a giddy neighbour to ui. 

Shak,, Hen. V., 1 2, 144. 

See the privacy of this room, how sweetly it offers itself 
to our retirod intendmente, 

B. Joneon, (^this's Bevels, ii. 1. 

Therefore put in act your resolute intendments. 

Dekket and Webster, Sir Thomas Wyatt. 

8. True intention or meaning: specifically used 
of a person or a law, or of any legal iustru- ' 
rnent.^ la the intendment of law, in tho Judgment of 
law ; according to tlio legal view ; by a presumption of law. 

The time of their absence is <n the intendment tf law 
bestowed to tho Cffiuroh’s great advantage and benefit 

Hooker, Ecclea. Polity, v. 81. 

in’benebratef (in-ten 'f -brat), v, t, [Cf. It. in- 
tenehrare, darken ; < L. in, in, + tefworare, dark- 
en, < ienehree, darkness : see tencbrai,] To dark- 
en ; obscure ; make shadowy. 

A pretty conjecture intenebrated by antiquity. 

Sir H. Wottott, Bdlqnlab p- 861. 

intenerate (in-ten Vrfit), v. t,; pret. and pp. 
intenerated, npr. menerating, [< ML. *intene- 
ratua, pp. of *intenerare (> It. intenerare), make 
tender, < L. in, in, + tener, tender: see tender.] 
To make tender; soften. [Bare.] 

So have I seen thelittlepnrlsof a stream sweat through 
the bottom of a bank and imonetrate the stubborn pavement 
till it hath made It fit for the Impresalon of a ohild’s foot 
Jsir. Taylor, Sermons (1661), p. 204. 

Thus the [Nature] contrives to intenerate the granite 
and fridspar. Emerson, Compensarion. 

intanoratet (in-ten'e-rat), a, [< ML. ^intene- 
ratm, pp. ; see the verb.] Made tender; ten- 
der; Bofit; intenerated. 



iBtaiintloii 

intaliratiim (in-ten-^rt'Bhgn), ft. [< (ntone- 
rate + -4oii.] The act of inteneratiiig or mak- 
ing soft or tender. [Bare.] 

BMtMintlfm of lome dcgroe of ronth, md kittmraiion 
oftheparU. itaooiH Nat. Hilt., | Oft. 

inteniblet (in-tenM-bl), a. [< tn-S + ^tenible 
for tenable: see tenable,’] Same as intenabley 2. 

intenaate (iu-ten's&t), «. t. ; pret. and pp. intm^ 
eatedy ppr, inteueaHng, [C intense + ~ate^,] 
To make intense or m 
[Bare.] 
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lladir. OD the oppoalte aide of tta platoii to that upon intaiudTa (in-ten'siy). a. and a. Ta F. iwlBiu 

intenensy intense: see intetute.] 1, a. 1. Per- 
taining or referable to intensity or degree ; in- 
ereasing in intensity or degree ; mating or be- 
coming intense ; intensifying. 


The fluid In the imaller oylinder it thui oumpreMed, and 
ita preuore upon each unit of interior aurfaue of the oyl- 
inder ii intenailled in the oxaot ratio of the areai of the 
Bj a aerlea of theae Intenaiflera, or by properly 


more intense; intensify. 


Poor Jean Jaoqnea ! . . . with all miaformatlona of Na- 
ture infenacKed to the yerge of madueta by unfavourable 
fortune. Carlyle, Bidorot. 

intensation (in-ten-s&'shQn), n. [< intense H- 
-aHon^ The act of inteusatiim; elevation to 
a higher degree of intensity. [Rare.] 

There are ooolu too, wo know, who boaat of their diabolic 
ability to oauae the patient, by aucoeaaive intenaalttione of 
their art; to eat with new and ever new appetite, till he ex- 
plode on the apot. Carlyle, Diderot. 

IntensatiTe (In-ten's^tiv)) a. [< intenaate 4- 
-ive.] Making intense or more intense ; adding 
intensity; intensifying. [Rare.] 
intexuie (in-tens'), a. [< F. intctm -5= Sp. Pg. 
It. intensoy < L. intensus, stretched tight, pp. of 
intendercy stretch out: see intend,] 1. Exist- 
in or haying a high degree ; strong: pow- 
erful: as, tiito/Mropam; in activity; neuce, 
extreme or absolute of its kind; having its 
characteristic qualities in a high degree. 

I fear that your Love to mo doth not oontlnno in an oon- 
atant and intense a Degree. Ho well, Lettera; I. v. L 

The national and rolifflous prejudices with whioh the 
Engllih wore regarded througuout India were peculiarly 
intenee in the motrupolli of me Brabminioal aupersiltlun. 

Macaulay, Warren naatluga. 
Vrom the tnfenM, clear, atar-sown vault of heaven, 
O'er the lit aea'a unquiet way. 

M, Arnold, Sdt-d^ndence. 

A imsslou ao intenee 
One would think that it well 
Might drowu all life In the eye. 

Tennyson, Maud, xxiv. 8. 

I prefer a winter walk that takea in the nightfall and 
the intenee ailenoe that ere long follows it 

Study Windows, p. Til. 

2. Exhibiting a high degree of some quality or 
action. 

[He was] studiously intenee in acquiring mure know- 
ledge. W. Morten, New Bnglaud's Memorial, p, 941. 

8. Busoeptlblc to strong emotion; emotional. 
[Recent cant.] 


proportioning the oylinderi and piiton% prmure is thus 
increased without limit, except such as u introduced by 
the limits of strength in materials, 
intensifjr (in-teu'sl-fi), v,\ pret. and pp. intcn~ 
eiftedy ppr. intensifying, [=: F. intensfjSer; < L. 
intensusy intense, + -j^eare, Kfaeercy make.] I. 
trans, 1. To render intense or more intense; 
heighten the action or sumo quality of. 

We have seen the influence of universal empire expand 
ing, and the Influence of Greek clvilisatiou mteney fling, 
the sympathies of Europe, Leeky, Eurup. Morals, II. 2tf0. 

2, Specifically, in jfhoteg,, to render more 
opatiue, as the chemically sheeted parts of a 
negative. See intensificalieny 2. 

11 . intrans. To become intense or more in- 
tense ; act with greater effort or energy, 
intonflion (In-teu'shon), n. [s Sp. inU^en s 
Pg- intensao s It. inmutioney < L. tnten^o(n-), a 
Batching out, < intendere, pp. intensuSy stretch 
out: see intendj intense,] 1. Intensity, quan- 
tity, or degree of a quality, action, or effect. 

The greatneaa of the glory eternal consists not only In 
the eternity of its duration, but in ita inteneion also, ns 
being supreme. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I. 870. 

Art demands, In addition to the dimension of extousion, 
a dimension of inteneion or degree. 

J, Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 848. 

2. The act of making intense; intensification. 
[Bare.] 

It is by alternate inteneion and remission of effort that 
rhythm is made obvioua to our senses. 

«/. Hadley, Essays, p. 95. 

8. In logicy a term used by Sir William Hamil- 
ton for the sum of the characters given in the 
defigiitiou of a term: intended to replace the 
term comprehension , — intenffl t w and rMHisslon of 
fornuit, in metaph., higher and lower degrees of substan- 
tial forms as they exist in the individuals : for instance, 
one thing may be supposed to possess the elemental form 
of Are In a more liitoiise state than another thing. This 
doctrine was held l>y Duns Sootus and his followerl^ but 
was denied by the rest of the scholastio dootora. 
intenalty (in-ten 'si-ti), n, [ss F. intensitd b 
Sp. intensidail b Pg. intensidade b It. intensitd, 
< L. as if *intefMita(t~)Sy < intensuSy tight: see 


The presaure (of populatloii], from being simply exten- 
sive; has also become inteneive, 

Atner, Anthropologiet, X. 17. 

Tliuse perions requiring the inteneive treatment [in vao- 
oiiuitlonj have to come again In tlie afternoon. 

Nineteenth Century, XXIV. 85K. 

2. Intense. 

A very tntonriM pleasure folUiws the passion or displea- 
sure. Burton, Aiiat. of Mel. , p. 256. 

The elevating force is more intetuiive lu the Chilian An- 
dos than In the neighboring oouiitries. 

Pop. Set. Mo., XXVI. BO. 

Sf. Intent; unremitted; assidaous. 

Hereupon Salomon aold, Idnse me with the kiioe of thy 
mouth, to note the intetwive desire of the soule. 

Bennenuto, Paaseiigers’ Diaioipiea (1612). 

4. In gram,, expressing intensity or a high de- 
gree of action or quality; serving to give force 
or emphasis: as, an intensive vavticle or prefix. 
Many particles and prefixes, as wen as verbs, are called 
intetmm, especially in Latin and Greek grammar, even 
when their foroo ia not oxpresaible by paraimraao or trans- 
lation. Prefixes originally intensive often become neu- 
tral.— Hltenilve dlstaaoe, differenoe in the degree of 
some quality. 

The intetudve dietanee between the perfection of an an- 
gel and of a man is but finite. Sir M. Hale. 

XntenfllVfl dlitinot&Mfl. distinotneis and oompletoneas 
in logioal depth.— intiiunye gas-lranier. see gae-Aum- 
er .— IntensiVfl propoiltion, a proposition in whioh the 
subject is viewed as the oontalning whole.— XntflllfllVi 
quantity, (a) A continuous quantity the parta of whioh 
cannot be separately identified, and which hai an abiolata 
minimum; degree; intenalty. 

That quantity which can be apprehended as unity only, 
and in which plurality can be repreaented by approxlma- 
tlou only to negation « 0; I call inteneiee uuantity. Ev- 
ery reality therefore in a phenomenon hoa Meneive guem^ 
fifp— that ia, a degree. 

Kant, (Hitlquo of Pure Reaoon, tr. by Max MUUer. 
(6) Logical comprehension or depth ; the sum of the char- 
acters predlcable of a term ; the sum of consequenoeafrom 
a given fact. — Intanilve BUbllililtyf aublimity due to the 
hlj^degreo of aome tiuality. 

H. n. Something serving to express inten- 
sity, or to give force or emphasis; speoifioally, 
in gmm,y an intensive particle, word, or phrase. 


intense.] 1. The character or state of being “ V T« 

• niiRTititv nr rlnirron nf n. niinlitv* mtonslvely (In-ten Biv-li), In an inten- 


Fair JEethetic (auddenly, and In deepeat tonea, to Smith, 
who has Just been introduced to take her lu to dinner). 
Are you Intoneef 

J>u Mauirier, English itooiety at Home, pi. 40. 
4. In photog.y samo as dense, 3. 
intenBOly (in -tens'll), adv, 1. In an intense 
degree; with inteusitv; extremely; very: as, 
weather intensely cold. — 2t. Attentively; ear- 
nestly; intently. 

To persons young, and that look intensely If It be dark, 
there appear many Btrange Images moving to and fro. 

J. Spencer, Vanity of Vulgar Prophecies, p. 108. 

8. With intense feeling or emotion. 

He lived intensely in his own imaginings, wise or idle, 
beautiful or feebly extravagant. K. Dowden, Shelley, 1. 4L 

intenseneBB (in-tens'nes), n. The state or 
character of l^ing intense, in any sense of that 
word; intensity. 

He was In agony, and prayed with the utmost ardency 
and inteneeneee. Jer. Taylor. 

' inteXlBlfloation (in-ten^si-fi-kft'shqn), n. [As 
intensify + -ation,] 1. The act or intensifying 
or of making intense. 

The result of training for prixe flghts and raoea la more 
5hown in the prolongation of energy than In the intensi- 
Jleation of energy. H. Spencer, Prin. eff Biol,, f 806. 

Speoifioally— 2. In photog,, the process of 
tliiokeniug or rendering more opaque the chem- 
ical deposits in the film of a picture, intensifloa- 
tlon is required to Improve the printing quality of a neg- 
stive, when the expuaure has been Ul-tlniod or the sub- 
ject badly lighted. It is sometimes effected, In the case 
of too short exposure, by carrying the development to on 
extreme, but more commonly tbo negative ia intenaifled 
by a new chemical process after development 
l&tenBifler (in-ten' si -f!-6r), n. One who or 
that whioh intensifies. BpeoifloiiUy— (a) In pho- 
tog., one of the subatances which, when applied to a iiog- 
ative, Inoreaae the opacity of the depoalt already formed. 

■ * dianoea an appara- 

te preaanre upon a 

Two dlreetly con- 

neoted platona of different areas, working in aepanne oyl- 
tooeni supplied with proper valvea. oonstitate the main 
Jeatares of the apparatus. The amaller cylinder receiving 
m fluid at a given preoaure on one aide of ltipiaton» the 
latter is fherAy moved to the and of Its stroke, and ita 
vuim Is oloaed to prevent eaoape at the fluid. Next, the 
Bold la, at the aama pi eaa n re, admitted into tt ' 


intense ; the quantity or dogree of a quality, 
action, or effect; degree; specifically, a high 
degree. Intenalty (as opposed to esieneion) is a quan- 
tity which Is not apprehended by a suooossivo synihesia. 
but all at once; a quantity the ports of whhth are not 
separately IdoiiUflable, and which has an absolute lulnl- 
muuL 

The intensity of the heat was tremenfious ; the tar molt- 
ed 111 the seams of the deck ; wo could sciroely lioar it even 
when we wore under Uie awning. 

H. Curzon, Monast. in the Levant, p. 2. 

It is no doubt also true that intensitif of antecedent de- 
sire liitciislfles the pleasure of fruition when that comes 

—the pleasure not only appears, as Plato thought, but ac- . ^ ^ - v mv i. 

tuaUy la greater. H. Methods of Ethics, p. 124. IntenBlveneBB (m-ten'Biv-nes), n. Thecharac- 

Tho intensity and persistence of grief at the loss of a ter or quality of being intensive ; intensity, 
friend measures the depth of the affection. ITe chufie a solitary retired garden, where nothing might 

J. sully. Outlines of Psychol., p. 491. or could interrupt ur divert the intmsivenese at bis soirow 

Wealth of expanded and convoluted cerebral heml- Ghiiat Omoifled. 

spheres Is, in some genei^ way, a luemiureof the rich- intent (in-tent'), a, [b OP. intent b Sp, Pj 
ncM and intensity of mental life. K . . , - . r. • 

a. T, Ladd, Physiol, l^ychulogy, p. 246. 

2. In physics and mech,, tbo amount or degroo 
of energy with which a force operates or a cause 
acts ; effectiveness, as estimated by tM) result ; 
the magnitude of a force, measnted in appro- 
priate units : as, the intensity of gravitation, in 
eleotrlolty, the intensity of aeurrent Is proporlylta strength 
(expressed in amperes); in popular language, however, it 
is often used of the electromotive force ur potential -dif- 
ference of tbo ourrent, as when a voltaic battery, coupled 
in series Is said to bo arranged for intensity. 

The intensitn of light depends upon the extent of the 
vibrations of Uie height of the waves. 

Spvdtiewoode, Polarixatlon, p. 82. 

The intetwUy of magnetisation of a uniformly magnet- 
ised body ia defined aa the quotient of its moment by ita 
volume. J. D. Eeerett, Units and Phys. Gonstants; p. 12L 

3. Used absolutely; Intense feeling or emo- 
tion; also^ the exhibition or embodiment of in- 
tense foelmg or emotion. 

But this led him to search the Bible and dwell upon It 
with an earnestness and intensity whioh no determination 
of a oalroer mind could liave commanded. 

Smthey, Bnnyan, p. 82. 

In proportion to the intsneity needful to make his 
[WoraBworth'Bl nature thoroughly aglow la the very high 
quality at hia beat verset. 

Loutell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 248. 


si VO manner; by increase of degree ; as regards 
iuteusity or degree. 

An object is intensively sublime wlien it Involves sueh 
a degree of force or power that the Imagination cannot at 
oiicc represent; and the Understanding oannot bring under 
measure, the quantum of this force ; and wheiu from the 
nature of tlie object, the inability of the mind is made at 
once apparent, so that it does not proceed in the ineffeo- 
tual effort, but at onoe oalla back Its energies from the at- 
tempt. Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., xlvl. 

ireciuently the linguistic material available is of a pre- 
caiiouB quality, intensively and oxteiialvely. 

Trane. Amer. Philul. Aee., XYl, App., p. xll. 


It. intentoy < 1j,' intentus, stretched, straiiiei, 
eager, intent, pp. of intendere, stretch, intend, 
attend: aeeinwnd, Ct, intent, n,] 1. Firmly 
or steadfastly fixed or directed (upon some- 
thing); fixed with strained or earnest atten- 
tion: as, an intent look or gaze; his thoughts 
are intent upon his duty. 

People whose hearta are wholly bent towards pleasure, 
or intent npon gain, never hear of the noble oocurrenoea 
among men of Induatiy and humanity. 

SteOc, Spectator, No. 248. 
But this whole hour your eyes have been intent 
On that veiled picture. 

Tennysm, Gardener’s Daughter. 

2. Having the mind bent or eamegtly fixed 
upon something; sedulously engaged or set- 
tled: usually with on or upon: os, a person in- 
tefht upott business or pleasure. 

The patient fisher takes his silent stand, 

Her head erect, her face turned full to me, 

Her soul itUent on mine through two wide mm. 

Browning, Bing and Book, L 802. 

8f. Earnestly attentive; strongly devoted: 
with to. 

Distractions in England made moat men intent to their 
own lafety. Mon BaaOAi. 

4. In phorn., opacity or density, as of a noga- (in-tent'), «. [Barly mod. E. alin mtmti 


Intefite, hl, purpoBe, intent, ML. also a stretch- 
ing out, < L. intendere^m. inientuitf stretch out, 
Intend: see intend. Of. intent, a.] 1. That 
which is intended; purpose; aim; mign; in- 
tention; meaning. 

Ne no thins wilt tbsi whst It nent 
Thst thai bonnrd with guds miUtU. 

Hoiif Mo^ (E. B. T. B.X p. 88. 

1 ad: tharflore for what imUtU je have aent for me? 

Aotai. 89. 

He [my snide] too went readily In with me ; it may be 
not knowing my intent was to buy. 

IkN^pifTpYoyagea, n. L BL 
Bat Dante recked not of the wine ; 

Whether the women stayed or went, 

His visage held one stem intent. 

D. Q. Jtoueetti, Dante at Verona. 

S. In law: (a) Personal intention; the state 
of mind in respect of intelligent volition ; the 
voliintaiy purposing of an act: often distin- 
guishable from the motive which led to the for- 
mation of the intent. See criminal intent, be- 
low. (6) The tendency imputable by law to an 
act; the constructive purpose of an action, for 
which the doer may be responsible, although 
the ai^ual intent was not wrongful : as when a 
conveyance is said to be intended to defraud 
creditors, because, although it may have been 
without actual dishonest intention, it neces- 
sarily has that tendency .»3t. Nouon; idea; 
thought; opinion. 

To myu enient ther is best sbydeng^ 

1 wote be wOl be glsdde of your oomyng. 

Ghnetidu(E. £t. L SS9. 

4f. Attention; heed. 

Awaka douxter myne, 

And to my tukyng take entent. 

BaHy Eng. Poena, p 141. 

The lease lygtat all-way to the nyght sail take sntent. 

roT* Plays, p 11. 

CMmiaal Intent, the intent to do the criminal act or to 
omit the duty, if the law makes the act. or omission an of* 


irrMMotive of motive. Tbna, for example, if a person, 
wheuier from the motive of pleasure in the noise, or anger 
at a cat, diachaigea a firearm from his window in a dty 
with reckleaa diutsard of human life, and kills a person 
who is unknown to him, within range, the erinUnm intent 
Is the intelUgent purpose to discharge the gun in a highly 
dangerous manner, as distinguished alike from the motive^ 
from any purpose to violate law, and from any purpose to 
klU a human being. If be was insane in the legal senscL 
or If the discharge was aooldeiitii], there was no criminal 
Intent ; otherwise tlie intent was criminal, although he 
had an innocent motive, and was ignorant of the law and 
e/l the existence of the bystander. —Bpedflo Intent, ao- 
toil lntent.~To all Intmti and purpOBCe,in every re* 
apeot ; in all ap^lcations or senses : In a looser use, prao- 
tloally ; substantially, but not literally. 

To all intents and purposes, he who will not open his eyes 
Is for the present as blind as be that cannou 

South, Sermons. 

Intdntti V. t. [< L. intentarCf stretch out to- 
ward, freq. of intendere, stretch out: see 
tend.\ To accuse ; charge. Naren. 

For of some former she had now made known < 
They were her en'oni, whilst she intented Browne. 

Versos prefixed to Browne’s Pastorals. 

IntgntatiOllt (in-teu-ta'shqu), n. [b It. inten* 
taeione, < L. intentatioin^)] a strotchiug out to- 
ward, i intentare, stretch out toward: see tn- 
( 0 fit.] The act of iutendiug, or the result of 
such an act ; intention. Bp. Hall, Ahab and 
Naboth. 

intentiO (in-ten 'shi-o), n. [L., a stretching out : 
see intention.'] In anc. music, the process or 
act of passing from a lower to a biguer pitch. 

i&tentiOll (in-ten 'shqn). n. [< M£. intencitm, 
entenoioun, < OF. intmieion, entencion, intention, 
F. intention s Pr. entente, mteneio = Bp. tn- 
tendon ss Pg. intett^t b It. intefteione, < L. in-> 
tentio(n^), a stretching out, exertion, attention, 
design, purpose, intention, < intenderc, pp. in^ 
teniue, stretch out, intend: see intend.] 1. 
Direction of the mind; attention; hence, un- 
common exertion of the intellectual faculties; 
closeness of application: fixedness of atten- 
tion ; earnestness. [Archaic.] 

O, shedldfocourseo'ermy exteriors with sneh a greedy 
Inletifioii, that the appetite of her eye did seem to scorch 
me np like a burning-glass ! Shak., M. W. of W., L 8, 78. 

I sofler for their guilt now, and my sonle 

a ike one that lookes on ill-affected eyes) 
hurt with mere intention on their follies. 

B. Jonson, Qyntlila's Bevels, i. 6. 
When the mind with great eomestnesa and of choiocL 
fixes its view on any idea, oonsIderB it onaU sidefu and will 
not be called off by the ordinary aoUdtatlon of other ideal, 
it la that we oill nitantion or study. 

Ipoefee, Human Understanding^ 11 xix. 1. 
It (raadlng well] reqnlree a training anoh astheathletea 
naderwan^Tha simAy i nten H en ahnoat at the whole life 
tothliolilaot I«flrMNi,Walil«4P.liO. 
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2. The act of intending or purposixig. 

It is evident that “good intentton** is of the veiy ee- 
senoeof an act of duty, and not “good reaults" nor **plea- 
Buralde feelings " felt in its performance. 

Mieart, Katnre and Thought^ p. 150. 

8. That which is intended, purposed, or meant; 
that for which a thing is made, designed, or 
done; intent; purpose; aim; meaning; desire: 
often in the plural, especially (in colloquial 
use) with regard to marriage. 

The chief {fUmticn of pillars, in Egyptian baildlngs, be- 
ing to support a weighty covering, » was necessary they 
should be very strong. 

Poeodks, Description of the East, L 216. 

Therefore have they ever been the instruments of great 
designs, yet seldom understood the tme Msnrion of any. 

Sir T, Browne, Vnlg. Sir. 

So little intention had we of shooting bears that we had 
not brought rifie or even gun with us. 

Froude, Sketches p. 70. 

He nnbosomed himself with the simplicity of a rusUo 
lover called upon by an auxionsjpareni to exidain his in- 
tentions. 0. W. Holfnes, SsMya p. 100. 

4t. A straining or putting forth of action; ex- 
ertion; inieninon. 

The operations of agents admit of intenHon and remis- 
sion. Loeke. 

6. In surg.. and figuratively in other uses, nat- 
ural effort or exertion: course of ^eration ; pro- 
cess: as, the wound oealod by first or by sec- 
ond intention. See below. 

The third intentitm is deligation, or retaining the parts 
so joined together. Wisemafi, Surgery. 

You discern at a glance that it is only what was natural 
to him and reached by the first intention. 

Stedman, Viet Poets, p. 45. 

6f . A mental effort or exertion ; notion ; con- 
ception; opinion. 

A monke, by our liordes gras. 

Off MaiUers it is myn entencion. 

Bom. cf Partenay (£. E. T. S.X I 8648. 

7t. Understanding; attention; consideration. 
Thi passioun It thl mercy 
We take to oure mtefoUmn. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.X p. 81. 

8. In law, intent; the fixing of the mind upon 
the act and thinkmg of it as of one which will 
bo performed when the time comes. Stephen^ 
Harris. It depends on a joint exercise of the 
will and the understanding.^ 9. In scholastic 
htgic, a general concept of the mind. [This use of 
the word (Ijitin intentie), first found in a translation from 
Aviueiina, was common throughout the thirteenth, fuur- 


Wqrtl^ their serious and intenave eyes. 

~ ' I Humonr, Ind. 


I procesa of thought] 
— DedaraUon of intention, see deeinratum, - nxet 
intention, in loaic, a general conception obtained by ab- 
straction from the ideas or images of sensible objects. 
Second Intention, in logic, a general conception obtain- 
ed by reflection and abstraction applied to first intentions 
as objects, 'rhua the concepts man, auimal, and thing are 
first intentions ; but If we reflect that man is a species of 
animal, and animal a apecios of organism, wo see there is 
no reason why this process should not be continued until 
we have a concept embracing every otlier object or being 
(ons) ; and this concept, not obtained by direct abstraction 
from the species offered by the imagination, but by think- 
ing alKiiit words or concepts, is a second iiitentinn. in 
pmionlar, the concepts of a genus, of a species, of a spe- 
cific ditfereiice. of a property, and of an aocideut were 
considered to be derived D^m the consldoraUon of par- 
ticujar genera, species, dllTerencos^ propertieiL and aoul- 
dents, and ao to he second tnteiitionB par excellence. At 
the present day such terms as being, nothing, idenlUu, 
negalion, and the like are called terms of second inten- 
tion whenlt is desired to emphasise the fact that they are 
obtained by abstraction from the logical relations of other 
terms.— Bpedal intention, the celebration of the eu- 
oharist tor a specific object Lee's Glossary.^To hSfil 
by first tntentioiL in surv., to cicatrise without sup- 
pontion, as a wound.— To nsal by ssoond Intention, 
in surp., to unite after suppuration, as the borders of a 
wound. 

intentional (iu-ten'shon-al), a. and n. [== Bp. 
Pg. intencional = It. inietikonale s F. intention- 
ml; aB intesUion + -al.] I. a. 1. Done with 
intention, design, or purpose; intended; de- 
Higned. 

The gloiy of Ood Is the end which eve^ Intelligent 
being is b^nd to oonsidt, by a direct ana intentional 
service. Hogers. 

2. In metaph., pertaining to an appearance, 
phenomenon, or representation in tne miud; 
phenomenal; representational; apparent.— in- 
tentional abstraotion, beini, etc. See the nouns.— 
mtentloafilenst. Same os i«tentirmaZ,n.— intentional 
exlstenoe, existence as an immediate object of conscious- 
ness, vfiyn. 1. Premeditated, contemplated, studied. 

n.t n. In metaph,, an appearance having no 
substantial existence. 

To a true being are opposed beings of reason, u genua 
upecles, etc., . . • seconoly, the fictitious or feigned, as 
dfinunra, oentanre^ etc., . . . thirdly, appeatmnoes, or as 
they ooniinonlj say imedtanids, ■■ the rainbow, ookmrs 
WMiina BPOolM'iand BpeotroBot the leniai and under- 


Into- 

standing^ end other thlngawhose enenee only eonelita in 
their apparition. BurgeredMus, tr. Iw a Oentlemin. 

IntfiHtionmlity (in-ten-shq-nal'ji-ti), n. [< in- 
tenUonal + -iiy. j The character or fact of be- 
ing intentions ; designedness. 

To render the analyslB here given of the possible states 
of the mind in point ot inUmkim/aliiy absolutely complete^ 
it must be pusned to such a farther degree of minuteness, 
u to some qres will be apt to appear trifling. 

Benthsm, Introd. to muoiples of Morals, viiL 

intfilltionally (in-ten'ediQn-pl-i), ade. In an 
intentional manner; with inliention or design; 
of puxpose; not casually. 

Intentioned (in-ten'sbqnd), a. [< intention + 
-eifi.] ^ving intentions or designs, of a kind 
speemed by some qui^ying term : as, well-fii- 
tenUoned; iW-inientioned, 

Intentivet (in-ten 'tiv), a. [< ME. ententif,< 
OF. ententif b Pr. entenHu b it. intentico. < LL. 
intenUvne, intensive (said of adverbs), i L. in- 
tendere, pp. fittcnfud, stretch out: see intend. 
Of. intenetve,] 1. Having an intent or pur- 
pose; intent; attentive. 

Who is so trewe and eke so ententyf 
To kope him, syk and hool, as is his make? 

Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, I 44. 
WhUe Vortimer was thus inteniive for his Countrey's 
liberty, Kowena the former King's Wife, being Daughter 
to Hon^t, was os inlentive to bring It into Servitude. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 4. 
But her roost inUmHve cere was how to unite England 
and Scotland in a solid friendship. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 867. 
Objects 

, intenniwe 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his 1 

2. Of or pertaimng to attention. 

Our souls for want of spirits cannot attend exactly to so 
many intentine operations. Burton, Anat. of MeL, p. 856. 

Intentivelyt (in-teu'tiv-li), adv. [< ME. en- 
tetiHAy; < intentivc + Attentively; in- 

tently. 

And for his grete bewte the msydonys be-hllde hym 
often entnUifiy. Merlin (B. £. T. H.X UL 606. 

Whereof by parcels she bad something heard. 

But not intentively. Shak., Owello, I. 8, 155. 

intentiyenesst (in-ten 'tiv-nes), n. Closeuess 
of attention or application of mind; attentive- 
ness. IP. Montague, Devoute Essays, ii. 224. 
Intfilitly (in-tent'li), adc. In an intent man- 
ner; vnth close attention or application; with 
eagerness or earnestness; fixedly. 

And he he-hellde hym entcntely that he loked on noon 
other, and after that ho be-hellde his felowe^ that were 
stlllo and koy, that seiden not o wordo Jmt be-heilde hym 
that spake. Merlin (JEL E. T. S.), ii. 818. 

intentness (in-tent'nes), n. The state of be- 
inp intent; close or earnest attention or ap- 
plication. 

Inter^ (in-t6r'), v. t. ; pret. and pp. interred, ppr. 
interring, [Formerly enter; < ME. enteren, < 
OF. enterrer, P. enterrer = Ity. Bp. Pg. enterrar 
= It. interrare,<. ML. interrare, put in the earth, 
bury, < L. in, in, + lerra, earth: see terra.'] 1. 
To place in the earth and cover with it. [Bare 
in this general sense.] 

The best way is to inter tliem as ^n furrow pease. 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 

Specifically— 2. Tobuijr; inhume; place in a 
grave, or, by extension, in a tomb of any kind. 

The princes entred in to the town gladde and ioyfnU, 
and diem enters the deed corps. 

Marlin (E.E.T. 8.), ill. 60S. 

To be enleril in a towmbe, as a triet qwene^ 

And laid Iw hlr legis, that the lond uht 

B^rv^OfTroyiM. £. T. 8.% L 11568. 
The evil that men do lives after them ; 

The good is oft interred with their bones. 

Shak., J. 0.. ilL 8, 81. 

Inter^ (in'ti^r), prep, [L., in the midst, be- 
tween, during, among Ou comp, also under, 
down : see inter-) (sr Bkt. antar, withi^, < in, 
in, within, + -ter, a compar. suffix, b E. -der, 
-ther, -ter, in under, other, after, etc. Cf . under.] 
A Latin preposition meaning * between’ or 
^ among,’ used in some Latin phrases occurring 
in En^ish Itooks, as in inter nos (between or 
among ourselves), inter arma sGmt leges (laws 
are Bileut among arms— -that is, in time of 
war), etc., and very common as a prefix. Bee 
inter-. 

Inter^, v. A Middle English form of snteri. 
IntfiT-. [Early mod. E. idao .enter- (a form still 
extant in entertain, enterprise, etc.); ME. enter-, 
ented-, rarely inter-, < OF. anted-, inter-,< P.antea-, 
inter- b Sp. Pg. entre-, inter- b It. anter-, in- 
ter-, < L. inter- (changed to intel- before Z, name- 
ly, ininter . 

telleet, inh 


a, understand: see in- 
a very oommon pre- 



the «dy. and prep, inter used with 


* under, down': see A oommon prefix 

meaning ^between' or ‘amonff’ or ^during,’ oo- 
cnndng In many English words taken from the 

and 6ld Frenoh or^Frenoh^^rms (being th^ 
in Middle English also eater-, and so retained 
in some modem forms: see enter-), or formed in 
English on the Latin model. Wordi formed in 
Bnglifth with this prefix may hare the aeoond element of 
non<Utln origin, m in interdot/i, fnterimow, intertangle, 
interMMM, etc. The aeoond element la (in tte orlglnaS 
either a rerb, aa in iiUmtet, v., irUerotOaU, intercept, »n- 
UrehanaCf etc., or a noun, aa in interact, n,, interanU, iti- 
teTMt, OttfnNMtf, etc. The prefix ia fr^ naed in fingllah 
In the making of new oomponndi, often without immedi- 
ate reference to ita Latin atotai. In aooh oaaea, in the 
following etymologiea, it la for the aake of brevity, uaually 
tTM^ aa an Ed^iah prefix, and not oairied baok to the 
Latin prepoaltion, aa in other oaaea Vat the relation of 
inter- to the aeoond element in adjeotivea oompare the 
almilar relation at ante-, anti^ etc. 

intoracOMWiry (in'tto-ak-ses'Q-ri or in-t«r^'. 
se-B^ri), a. [< *nter~ + aooeeeory,} In anof., 
situated between aooessory processes of verte- 
br»: as, an interaooesearu muscle. 

intenudnooi Qn-t^r-as'I-nns), a. [< L. inter, 
between, + NL. aeinne, q. y.] Situated or oc- 
curring between the acini. 

The growth [of a tomor] la aooompanied by a atrong 
vaaonlariaation of the inCeimnotur connective tlaaua 

Buek'e Handbook of Mod, Seieneee, IIL 85& 

interact (in-t^r-akt'), n. [as F. entr^aete s Sp. 
Pg. entreaeto; as inter- -I- act, m.] In the drama, : 
the interval between two acta, or a ^ort piece 
between others; an interlude; hence, any in- 
termediate employment or time. 

Interact (in-t6r-akt')i V. i, [< inter- + aet, o.] 
To act reciprocally; act on each other. 

The two oomplexiona, or two atyles of mind— the pe^ 
oeptive olaai^ and the practical finality claaa— are ever iu 
connterpoiaeb interacting mutually. 

Hmereon, English Tralti, xiv. 

interaction (in-tOr-ak'shon), n. [< interact, v,, 
aiter action,} Mutual or reciprocal action ; ac- 
tion or influence of things upon each other. 

The interaction of the atoma throughout inflnlto time 
rendered all manner of comblnatiotia poaaible. Tyndall, 
There can be no morality whon there la not interaetiim 
between the moral subject and the moral object 

H. N, Day, Princeton Eev., B^t, 1879, p. 811. 

interactional (in-tdr-ak'shon-al), a, [< inter- ; 
action + -al,} Pertaining 7o or of the nature 
of interaction. [Rare.] 

The aum of beiim ooualata of the two ayatema of lub- 
atanUal forma and interactional relatlona, and it reappoara j 
in the form of concept and judgment the concept ropro- 
aenting being and the judgment being in action. 

Hneye. Brit., XXL m 

interactive (in-t6r-ak'tiv), a. [< inter- + ar^ , 
Uve,"} Mutually active ; acting upon or infiu- ^ 

cncing each other. j 

These phenomena are over intermingled and uUaroc. 
tive. J. Fieke, Cosmic Philos., L 89. 

interaddltlve (iu-t^r-ad^i-tiv), a, [< inter- + . 
additive,! Inserted parenthetically, or bet ween ^ 
other things, as a clause iu n sentence. Cole- 
ridge, J 

interagency (in-tOr-a' jen-si), n, [< inter- + ^ 

agency,! The not or acts of one acting as an 
interagent; intermediate agency. 

Interaient (in-tOr-&'jgnt), «. [< inter- + agent,! 
An imermediate agent. j 

Domitiatt . . . triedbyseoretinfarapantftocoimpithe 
fidelity of Oerialia. Chrdon, tr. of Taoitue. 

inter (in't^r a^li-&). [L.: inter, among; 
alia, neut. pi. aco. of alius, other: see alias,! , 
Among otiier things or matters : as, he spoke, ' 
inter wia, of the slavery question. 

interallt, An obsolete variant of entrails. 

When leplqT breathed into the watery intei^ 

0, Fletober, 

interalveolar (in^t6p-al-vfi'9-lttr), a, [< int^- 
+ atveoiar,! 1. In eodl, situated between the 
alveoli; applied to the transverse muscles which 
oonneot tne apposed surfaces of the five alve- 
oli of tile dentary apparatus of a sea-urohin. 
See lantern of Afistotb, under lontom.— 2. In 
anat,, situated between or among the alveoli 
of the lungs. 

interanibiuaera.n. Fhanl otinteramhulaerum. 
Interambnlacnu (in-tto-am-b'^-l&^kr^i), o. 
[ss F. interanibulaoral! as inter- + amMaoral! 
1. In eohinoderms, situated between ambula- 
cra ; inteiradial. ^e out under Astrophyton, 
Trimavano musolaa oonneot the two interambidaerat 
piM^the oval odgea of whioh are artloulated with along 
nsnow plate, the teraa aagnlaria. 


Intttamiralaenim (in-ttMun-b^-ii'krniD). 

IJL <n^,m6W«ora (-krft). [< Uter- + 

In sool., one of the imperforate plates 
which occupy the intervaU of the perforate 
plates, or ambulacra, in the shells or echlno- 
aerms. ambulacrum. 

Interanmian (in-t6r-am'ni.§n), a. [< LL. inter- 
amnus, between two river8,'< L. inter, between, 
+ cmnis, a river. ] Situated between two rivers : 
appued Rpeeifically to Mesopotamia. 

From one end of the Inter-amnian country to the other. 

Piaegi Smytb, Pyramid, p. 76. 

intoranimatc (in-Wr-an'i-mat), v, t, ; pret. and 
pp, interanmatedtppr, interanimating, [< in- 
ter- + animate*! To animate mutually. 

When love with one another lo 
Interanimatee two Houla 

Donne, The Ecstasy* 
intorantexinal (in^ter-an-teu'al), a, [< inter- 
+ anteiinw + -al.! Situated between the an- 
tennea: aa, the interantennal olypeal region of 
a myriai^....lnt«rantemial ridge, a longitudinal 
ridge or oariua between the aiitennn, seen in many Hyme- 
noptera. 

Interarborationf (In-t^r-kr-bp-r&'shpn), n. 
[< inter- + arbor^ + -aHon.! The intermixture 
of the branches of trees standing in opposite 
ranks. 

And though the inter-arboration do imitate the Areo- 
steloa or thin order, not strictly answerinff the proportion 
of intoroolumniations ; yet in many trees they will not ex- 
ceed the intermission ox the eolumnes in the court of the 
Tabernacle. Sir T. Browne, Garden ^ Pyxiis, iv. 

interarticular (in^t^r-iir-tik'tii-lj^)» a, [b F. 
interartioulaire ; as inter- + artumlar,! Situ- 
ated in a joint (that is, between the locular 
ends of the bones that compose the joint).^ 
IkLtanrtioiilar oartflage, fibrocartUags. see earfi- 


n. intram, 1. To practise nross bnmdlng, as 
a farmer.— 2. To procreate with an imi^ 
of a different variew or species: as, hens and 
pheasants interbreed. 


P tipsa the oval odgea of whidh are artloulated with along 
nsnow plate, the tenu aagnlaris. _ 

Buaiey, Anat Invert, p. 488. 
8. Of or pertaining to intenimbulaora. 


interarytencid (^^tAr-ar-i-tfi'noid), a, [< in- 
ter- + arytenoid,} Situated between the ary- 
tenoids. 

Tbin inflammatory action in the inierarytenoid space is 
responsible for the nMsmodic attacks ohanmterising per- 
tussis. Medical Hewe, UL dOL 

interatomic (m^t<»r-a-tom'ik), a, [< inter- + 
aUm + -ic.] Existing or acting between atoms, 
especially those of a single molecule. 

* It may be also (admittingl an interatomio energy, be- 
tween the atoms of tho ludividual molecules. 

JSneyc. Brit,, XVL Oil. 

interaulic (in-t^r-ft'llk), a, [< L. inter, be- 
tween, + aula, a hall: see aulic,} Existing 
between royal courts: as, inierauHo politics,^ 
MotUy. [Kare.] 

intoranricnlar (in'Mi^rik'u-l^), a. [< in- 
ter- 4* auricula, auricle, + -ar®.] In aytaU, situ- 
ated between the auricles of the heart : as, the 
interaurieular septum. 

Interazal (in-t^r-ak'sal), a. [< interaxis + -al,} 
In arch,, situated in ah interaxlH. 

Intcrazillary (in-t^r-ak'si-l^ri), a, [< L. inter, 
between, + axilla, axil, + -ary,} In hot,, situ- 
ated between the axils of leaves. 

interaids (in-t^jr-ak'sis), n, [< L. inter, be- 
tween, + axis, axis: see axisi^,! In ardh,, the 
space between axes. 

intorbastationt (in^to-bas-ta'shpnb n. [< in- 
ter- -f haMe>i + ^tion,! Patchwork. [Karo.] 

A metaphor taken from inlerhaetaHon, patching or piec- 
ing, sowing or clapping close together. 

J. Portrait of Old Age (16^ p. 184. 

Interbedded (in-t6r-bed'ed), a. bame as in- 

ierstratified, 

/ntertedded or ooubmiporaneoaB [roo^ ^ 

OeUde, Eiicyo. Brit, X. 807. 

Interblend (in-t6r-blond'), v, pret. inter- 

blended, pp. interblended or interhlent, ppr. in- 
terblending. [< inter- + hlend^,! To blend or 
mingle so as to form a union. 

Three divlBlouB of the Apocalypse, though the first and 
second interblend ImperoopUbly with otow. 

E. H. Sean, Fourth Goa^ the Heart of Christ, p. 100. 

Intorbraohial (in-tOr-brfi'ki-al), a, [< inter- + 
braehium + -al! Situated between brachia, 
arms, or rays, as of a starfish ; inteiradial; in- 
terambulaoral : as, the interbraohial area of an 
ophiurian. 

The reproductive oigsns . . . open by tbe 

ventral surface of tho body or in U>e f nterjrjw^ aresi. 

II. A. yieMetm, Zo^ (6th ed,), p. 196. 

InterTwaln (in' Wr-trau), «. [< inter- + 

The dieneephttlon. .y _ 

intwlmiidlltd (in-Wr-bninff'ki-jfl), a. [< tnter- 
+ branekiis + -al.2 Situated between or wnong 

LfraaTro breed b7 crowing .peoiea or-wie- 
tie.; oroM-breed. 


iatorlnliuf (in-tto-briiw'), v. t. [< teMr- + 
bring,! To bring mutually. 

Bless’d pair of swans, oh, may you interbring 
Bally new joys, and never slim. 

Donne, Eokignsb Deo. IB, 1S1& 

intercalar (in-tgr'kft-l^), a. [b F. interedlaire 
B Sp. Pg. intercalarss It. interealare, < L.<iiter- 
ealaris (also intercalarius), of or for insertion 
{dies or mensia inierealaris, an inserted day or 
month), < interealare, insert: see intercalate,! 
Intercalary. 

Which is the oause that the king's reputtng the third of 
these intereatar dotes to be desuaerons andlUsmaL 

Holland, tr. of Plutaroh, p. 1061. 

intercalaxe (in-t^r-ka-la'rfi), n , ; pi. interoalaria 
(-ri-^). neut. of L. intereaiaris : see in- 

teroalary?] The opisthotio bone of the skull. 
Oegenbaur; Cope, 

intercalary (in-tir'k^lA-ri), 0. [ma it. interea- 
lario, < L. intercalartus, equiv. to interoalaria: 
seo interoalar,] 1. In chron., inserted in the 
calendar out of regular order, as an extra day 
or month; having an additional day or month, 
as one of a cycle of years. The lunar reokonlng and 
other features of the Greek, Roman, and other anoient 
calendars made the year of twelve months too shivt, and 
Intercalary days and months were offlolally sdded at lnto^ 
valt to adjust the difference. Since the reformation cf the 
calendar by Julius (tesar, In 46 B. o., only one Interoalanr 
day in every fourth year, or leap-year, baa been required, 
the S9th of February. 

Ye Adar was an intercalary month, addeiL some years, 
unto the other twelve, to make the solar and lunary year 
agree. Baleioh, Hist. Worli^ IL iU. I S. 

The namesof the Parthian months were as fallows : . . . 
together with an intercalary month inserted oooaalonany, 
oailed Embolimus. 

B, V, Head, Historia Nnmomm, p. 68& 
Hence — 2. Inserted or coming between oth- 
ers; introduced or existing interstitially: m, 
intercalary beds in geology. 

How shall these ohapten bo annomlnatedt Intereakuy 
they shall not. That word will solid some of my readers 
to Johnson's Biotionaiy for its meaning; and others to 
Sheridan or Walker for its proiiunolatinn. 

Stntthey, Bootor, interbhapter L 

The truth was that the poet began his career at an fn- 
terealary transition period. Stedman, Vict Poets; p. SOS. 

8. In biol, intermediate in character between 
two typos, yet not representing the actual ae- 
netic passage from one form to the other; In- 
terposed or intercalated, yet not biologicaUy 
transitional. 

It seems not Improbable that thece ancient oorala rep- 
resent an intercalary type between the Hexaooralla and 
the Gotoooralla. Htudey, Anat Invert, p. 14 Bl 

Interoalarydayi. (a)lnokfon,,Beedef.l,aad6<ssMsfiii. 
(6) III mod. , thedays Intervening between the oritloal days 
or crises of a disease. — IntCTfliJaiy grcwtlL in bot,, a 
form of growth obcerved in certain fungi and algm in 
which the new part is intercalated into the old. In Edo- 
gnnium, tor example, the cells frequently prevent a striated 
appeamnoo at one extremity, the striatlon being the result 
of intercalary fprowth—tbat Is, Just below the septum at 
the cell a ring or cushion of cellulose is formed, and at 
this point the oell-wsll splits, as if by a circular ou^ Into 
two pieces, whioh separate from each other, but remain 
attacned to the ring or cushion. The process is repeated, 
tho next ring fomung a little further awey from the aep- 
tum. 

Tho typioal form of intercalary growth takea place in 
dofliiite belts which surround the cw. 

Beeeey, Boteoy, p. 88. 

InteroiJflry Vine, a refrain. 

Intarcalata (in-t4r'k&-16t), v, t , ; pret. and pp. 
intercalated, ppr. intercalating. [< L. interea- 
latuH, pp. of interealare (> It. interealafe s Sp. 
Pg. intereatar b F. intercaler), proclaim the 
insertion of a day or month in a calendar, < ia- 
ter, between, + calare, call: see oalmds.! 1. 
In ehron., to insert in the calendar by procla- 
mation or authority, as an extra day or month. 
I^e intercalary, 1. 

In the time of Solon, and probably that of Herodotoa 
also, it was the custom with Greeks to add, or, oa It la 
termed, to intercalate a month everyotber 

PrieOley, Histevy, xlv. 

Hence— 2. To insert between others; intro- 
duce inten^tially ; interject or interpolate, as 
something irregular or unrelated. 

Bo wrote Theodoret In days when men bad not yet iuta^ 
calated into Holy Writ that fine line of an obooue mod- 
era hymn, which proohdms . . . that** There ti no nMi* 
tance in toe grave." C. Mlngdey, fliyftiia. 

». r. ^ 

UreakHton s intmmUulon m^g. wi ww rt l i, 
B It tntanakittoiu, < L. (C 
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iultfroolafv, interoalate: tee interealate*'] 1. 
In ohron,, an official insertion of additional 


Bkperlcnoe, however, hit ihown the nte of Inoreeie of 
the Ixmdon population to have been veiy iteadj in prevl* 
<«. 4 .k« ow iottfrewieof perloda. The Lameet, Na 8486, p. 86, 

tune, as a day or a montn, in the regular reck- 

legular interoakUiane at the direction of the Haored Gd- having tho characiter of an interoentrum. 
lege. fVoude, Cmuff, p. 472. 

Hence — 2, The insertion of anything between 
other things; irresnila]^ interposition or inter- 
jection, as, in geology, the intrusion of layers 
or beds between tho regular rocks of a series. 
inUmUatUme of Ireeb-water ipeciee in lomo localltiee. 

Mantellp 
See effee- 


Bffeottve scale of Intercalations, in math, 
tive* 

intoroalatlTe Un-t^r'k^lfi-tiv), a. [< interca- 
late + -iea.] Tending to intercalate; that in- 
tercalates; \npMloUy same as iium-porative. 
Intercanal (in^tdr-karnar)» n, [< inters + m- 
iiaA.] In sponges, an incurrent canal. 

These canals are the ImUreamalti of Ilaecko], now gener* 
ally known by their older name of liiourreDt oanala 

JS^/e. BfU., XXIL 4ia 

IntOFCarotlc (in^tor-ka-rot'ik), a. [< inters + 
ca/roi{id) + -ic.] Situated between the exter- 
nal and internal carotid arteries : as, the tn- 
terearotio ganglion or glandule. See ganglion. 

This gland [Lnschka’s] should be considered is an arte- 
rial gland, of which the inlefrcarvitie ganglion is another 
examide. tttOdent Auat (lttH6X P- 

IntereUTOtld (in^t6r-ka-Tot'id), a. [< inter- + 
earoHd.^ Same as interearoiie. 

intercaxiMj (iu-tdr-kgir'pal), a. [< inter- + car- 
pus + -al.] Situated between or among carpal 
KNines: as, interoarpal Ugamenta, 

interoode (in-t^sSdO» V. ; ^t. and pp. inter- 
ceded, ppr. interceding, [s F. interomer = Sp. 
Pg. interoeder b It. interoedere, < L. interccdtsrcf 
come between, intervene, interpose, become 
surety, etc., < inter , between, + ecdcrc, go: see 
cede.} I. intrata. If. To come between; pass 
or occur intermediately; intervene. 


Intercentral Nerve-Fibres, lliese. which do not oonvey 
impulses to or from peripheral parts and nerve-oentrei, 
hut connect one centre with another, form a final gronp 
in addition to efferent and afferent nerve-fibres. 

Martin, Human Body (tfd ed.), p. 187. 

intercentrum (in-t^r-sen^tmm), n.; pi. tntor- 
vmtra (-trjl). [Nl-i., < L. inter, between, + 
centrum, center (centium).] In anut., an inter- 
mediate vertebral centrum; a centrum inter- 
polated between two others, as in the extinct 
batrachian order Ganocephtila. Buoh a centrum oc- 
cupies the position, and to some extent has the ndatlons, 
of the intorvertebr^ substance of ordinary vertebne. 
intarcept (iu-ter-septo, V. t. [< F. intorcepter 
== Sp. Pg. iniereeptar = It. intereettare, < L. in- 
terotpere, pp, inter ceptus, take between, inter- 
cept, < inter, between, + eaperc, take : see ea^ 
pable.'y 1. To take or seize by the way ; inter- 
rupt the passage or the course of; bring to a 
halt or a stop: as, to intercept a letter or a mes- 
senger; to intercept rays of light. 

I then . . . 

March'd toward Saint Alban's to intercept the queen. 

£Viak.,8Hen. VI., U. l, 114. 

1 believe iu tny conscience I intercept many a thought 
which heaven Intended for another man. 

Sterne, lYlstram Shandy, vllL 11. 

If we take any gas, such as oxygon, and pass light 
through it, we find that that mis interneptH, or weakens, cei^ 
tain pmioiilar colors. K . K. (Jlifftrd, Leotui'os, L 168. 

2. To intommi connection with or relation to; 


laterdiaiigt 

interoessione, < L. intereessioin-), a ooming be- 
tween, intervention, interoesidon, < intercSiere, 
pp. intcrcessua, come between, intercede: see 
intercede.^ 1. The act of interceding; media- 
tion; interposition between parties; solicita- 
tion or entreaty in behalf of, or sometimes 
against, a person or an action. 

And when he was in tribulaolon, he besought the Lorde 
hya God, and humbled hymselfe exoeadynglie before the 
God of his fathers, and made interoeesion to hym. 

Bible 4 / 1661, 8 Ghron. zxzilL 18. 

Hia penetual intereeeeion for ua (which la an artlole of 
faith contained in plainest words of Hedy Scripture) does 
not interfere with that one atonement made upon the 
CroBB. Pmey, Elrenioon, p. 86. 

2. In liturgies, a petition or group of petitions 
for various orders of men and classes in the 
church, whether living or departed; a form of 
conjoint or mutu^ prayer for or with the liv- 
ing, the departed, saints, and angels.^ Oroat In- 
teroasslon, in tUurgiee, the Intercesalon In the canon of 
the liturgy, as diatlngniBhed from interoeaalons outside 
the oanoii.->Intgroe8Slon of OlIZ^ the pleading of 
Ohrlat with God in heaven on behalf of the redeemed 
(Heb. vii. 26).— mteroesslon of saints, prayer offered 
in behalf of Ghiistiima living on earth by sainta— that ii, 
by the faithful departed in tho Intermediate state or in 
heaven (especially those canonised aa saints) and by an- 
gela The doctrine of the intercesalon of aaints was gener- 
ally believed in among the Jewa and early Christians, and 
. ... .. . . - - . . ... 


•X I 7 Orthodox Greek and othOT 
Oriental churchea and bv the Koman Catholic Chnroh. 

InterceBSional (in-ter-sesh'^u-al), a. [< intcr- 
ocHSion 4- -a/.] Of, pertaining to, or containing 
intercession or entreaty: as, an interoessional 
hymn. 

intercessionatef (^-t^r-sesb^on-fit), v. t. [< in- 
tercession 4- j To intorceae with. [Bare.] 


To intereeeaionate God for his recovery. 

Maeh, Terrors of the Night. 

cut or shut of by inieiposition or interference ; intercessor (in-Wr-ses'or), n. [= F. intcrcessciir 
obstruct : as, to intercept one’s view or outlook. = 8p. intercesor = Pg. intercessor s It. interccs- 

sore, < L. intercessor, ono who intervenes, a me- 
diator, surety, fuMller, performer, etc., i inter- 
eederei pp. interccssus, intervene, intercede : see 
intercede.'} 1. Ono who intercedes or makes 


Wo must meet first and iiUereept his course. Dryden. 
From the dry fields thick clouds of dust arise, 

Shade tho black I ^ • 


[ host, and intercept the akiea. 

PiJfl “■ * 


. I seventy. 

nine years. 

Sdden, lUnitratlons of Drayton's Folyolblon, i 
2. To make intercession; act between parties 
with a view to reconcile those who differ or con- 
tend; plead in favor of another; interpose; 
mediate : followed by with, formerly sometimes 
by to. 

I to the lords will intercede, MiUon, S. A., 1. 980. 
She being certainly informed, that tlicy first sued to the 
French K. for hdp, denied the Bequest, yet promised to 
itUereede earnestly teith the £. of Spain for Peace. 


*(>pe, Iliad, xL 106. 
Sf. To interrupt; break off; put an end to. 

To interci^ this inoonvenlenoe, 

A piece of ordnance 'gainst it I have plac'd. 

Shak., 1 Hon. VI., I 4, la 
God will shortly intereept your brethe. 

Joffe, Expos, of Daniel, x. 

4. In math,, to hold, include, or comprehend, 
^^ht BSCOTi^ is M ^ of ^e r^koning to- 


the east, intercepted between the beginning of Arles 

and the point of the equator which rises at the same time 
with the sun or star in a right sphere. • Bailey. 

Interoeptad Uda, in geom., the absciBiu.^int6roept- 
ing troobantw, a trochanter intervening between me 
coxa and the femur BO as to separate them entirely. 

Holwr, Chronicles, p. 861. intercept (in't^r-sopt), n. [KinteromtLv.} That . . 1 /. in ry ^ ^ 

To pass between. which is intercepted; specifloally, in geom., the intercewrial (m tfer-se-sd ri-al), a. [< inU 

^ -of a line lying l^l^een tho two points ut f*fwy + -af.] Perming to aauiteToeBsor 


ILt trans, 

Those BUDerfioies reflect the areatest uuaniltv of light 


part 


intercession, especially with the stronger for 
the weaker; a person who pleads with one in 
behalf of another, or endeavors to reconcile 
parties at variance; a mediator. 

Christ doth remain everlastingly a gracious intsreeseor, 
even for every partionlar penitent 

Hooker, Bodes. Polity, vL 6. 

The generality of the Moos'llms regard their deceased 
saints as interceemra with the Deity. 

E. W. Lane, Modem Egyptian^ 1. 804. 

2. Secies., in the early African Church, an offi- 
cer who during a vacancy of a see administered 
the bishopric till a successor was elected. Also 
called interventor. 

inter- 
or 



mediation. 

Without the intereedenee of any organ. 

Bp. BepnofOM, The Passlona 

Intoroedent (in-t^r-se'dent), a, [s OF. inter- 

^ Tj. nrw nr 


and not in either of them, 
intcrcepter (in-tOr-sep'tOr), n. Ono who or 
that which intercepts; an opponent. 

Thy intcroepter, full of despight, bloody as the hunter, 
attends thee at the orchard end. Shak., T. N., lit 4, 248. 



cedes; a mediator; an intercessor, 
interoellnlar (iu-t6r-8eru-l|r), a. [< L. inter, 
between, 4- NL. cellula, cellule, + -or8.] Situ- 
ated between or among cells: interstitial in a 
cellular tissue ; as, the intercellular substance or 
matrix of oartilaffe. In a broad 
aense, all tissues or histological 
Btmotures oonstat of intercellular 
substance exeqH in so far os they are 
oompoaed of odla thema6lves.~In- 
WrobUular passfigas, in amu., 
the ultimate nmifloatlona of the 
lobular bronbhlal tubea beset with 
air-cells or alvecdi.— InteroSUttlar 
spaoas, in bot, qiaoea or paaaagea 
or greater or leei sise which occur 
within the ttenee of plaiita They 
are formed by the eapamtlon of the 
wills of the oells through uneoual 
Bowth, or by the breaUng down of intermediate cells. 
These apaoee may contain only air or air and watenr saR 
or eome of the euDetanoeeaeually formed in oella, ae resin, 
CBOhds, etc. The interoellnlsr spaces uoonning within 



m, m, m, IntercellulAr 
SjMceit. 


fio(n-), a taking awa^ (interception), < intcrct- 

1 )ere, take between, intercept: see intercept.} 
.. The act of intercepting; a stopping or cut- 
ting off; obstruction; hindrance. 

The pfllara standing at a competent distance from the 
outmost Will, will, by interception of the sights somewhat 
in appesranoe diminish the breadth. 

Sir H. Wotton, ffiem. of Architecture. 
Loving frianda, as your sorrows A affllotlons have bin 
great, so our croees A interceptions in our proceedings 
hear nave not been small. 

Quoted in Bnu^ford'e Plymouth Plantation, p. 188. 

2t. Intrusion; intervention. 

We might safely suppose the ioe to be as solid as entire 
pieces 01 Ioe are wont to be with ns, and not to be made 
up of ioy fragments cemented together, with the intercep- 
tion of considerable cavities filled with air. 

Boyle, Works, II. 642. 

‘▼6 (in-t6r-sep'tiv), a. [< intercept + 
irving to intercept or obstruct. 


kK^e tiaSitoa!?B^ (in-tbrw>bral ), a. K int^- + 

eMsm, and wtth the outer air by means of stomata. cerebral,} Situated between tlie right and left 

ffittromal (in-tdr-sen^sjjl), a, [< L. inter, be- cerebral hemispheres, or connecting two cere- 
tween, 4* 06118118 , ceiuros: see 68ii8tt8.] Ooeur- bral gaiiglia: as, an intereerebrat commissure, 
stag between the taking of one oenens and interOMiMn (in-tdr-sesh'Qn), n. [as F. inkr- 
[Rare.] cession as Sp. intorcssicn aw Pg. intercesslUt as It. 


to intercession ; intercessory. [Bare.' 

'^n-tdrHses'o-ri), a, [aa OF. inter- 
interoessorius, intercessory, < L. 
r: see intercessor,} Con- 
interceding. 

The Lord's prayer has an intoreMwnw petition for our 
enemies. Marbery, Modem Fanatlolsm (1780^ p. 86. 

interchain (in-t^r-chan ' ), v, t, [< inter- 4- chain,} 
To chain or link together; unite firmly. 

Two bosoms interchained with an oath. 

, Shak., M. K. D., iL 8^ 40. 

interchange (in-t6r-chfiuj'), v. ; pret. andpp. < 91 - 
terohangea, ppr. inter chatiMng, [Formerly also 
enterohange; < ME. cnierdhangen, entrechaungen, 
< OF. entrechangier, < entre, between, + (man- 
gier, dhanger, change: see change, v.} I, trans. 

1. To exchange mutually or reciprocally; put 
each of in the place of the other; give and tike 
in reciprocity: as, to interchange commodities; 
to interchange compliments or duties. 

The hands the spoars that lately grasp'd, 

Still in the mailed gauntlet clamM, 

Were interehangedivi greeting dear. 

Scott, L of L.M.,r.C. 

With whom, friends 
And foes alike agreq, throughout his life 
He never interohanglkl a ora word. 

Browning, Ring and Book, L 179. 

Sweet is the scene where genial friendship plays 
The pleasing game of interchanging praise. 

0. W. Hobmea, An After-Dinner Poem. 

2. To cause to follow one another alternately: 
as, to interdhange cares with pleasures. 

But then hee had witliall a strange kind of itUerehang- 
ing of Is^ and inexpaotdd pardons with seuere execu- 
tions. Boeon, Hist. BemYII., p. 886. 

XL iatroiid. To change reciprooaUy; succeed 
alternately. 



Intardumga 

BiiMtliMfrleDdaiidlnother Enaroh oame w mishtt. 

5 to hli inoocNir tlut, wltb lome {nterdtofioiiur ohaMM 
fortune, tluj begut of a Jnit war the beat ohUd— peace. 

Sir P. Sidmift AroaduTiL 
Interduum (in'tAr-ehADj), n. [a OF. entre- 
change; from the verb.] 1. The act of ex- 
changing reciprocally; the act or prooess of 
ffivine and receiving with reciprocity: as, an 
Interchange of civilities or kind offices. 

Ample interehang* of sweet diaoonrse. 

Shak.t nioh. m., V. 8, 99. 
Their enoountera though not persona], have been royal 
ly attomeyed with interehange of gUta letters, loving em 

W. T., L 1, ac. 


It Is thIaVeoognittcm sometldn^ like our own con- 


aolouB self, yet so widely su 
•ODiethlng of their ezqulute 


^ sundered from it, which gives 

” - delight to the intrrcAanpes 

of leeliug even of mature men and women. 

J. SuUjf, Sensation and Intuition, p. 2A2. 
2. Alternate succession: b.r, the interchange ot 
light and darkness. 

BvroetinUrehmMe 

Of hni, and valley, rivers, woods, and jMn*, 

L, lx. 115, 

. -ByiL.i. See exchange. 

interohangeajbility (in-t^r-chau-Jurbin-ti), n. 

U interchanavahle: see -bilitg,'] The state of 
ing interchangeable ; interchangeableness, 
interchaiigeable (in-t^r-ch&n' j^bl), a. [» OF. 
entrechangeahle ; as interdhimge + -ah£.] 1. 
Capable of being interchanged; admitting of 
exchange. 

So maiw testimonies interchangeable warranti^ and 
oounterroiments, running through the hands and resting 
in the power of so many several persons, is sufficiont to 
argue and convince all manner of falsehood. 

Bacon, Office of Alienations. 

2. Appearing in alternate succession. 

Darkness and light hold intcrehangeoMe dominions 

Sir T. Browne, Osrdeu of Cyma 

InterchangeableneBB (in-tdr-chftn ' j^bl-nes), n. 
The state of being interchangeable, 
interchangeably (in-tdr-ohAu'j^bii), adv. in 
an interohange^lo manner; reciprocally; al- 
ternately. 

Ihe lovers inlerohangeahly express their loves. 

li, Jontton, Sad Shepherd, Arg. 
The terms clearness and distinctness soom to be otn- 
ployed almost interchangeably. 

J, Sully, Ontllnes of J’sycbol., p. ih!8. 
her., 


sarrowi, 

etc., the head of each appearing be* 
tween the tails, hilta, or butts of the 
others. 

interchanged (in-tdr-chaujd')» 

In , same as ecunterchanged, 2. 

interchangement (in-t6r-chanj'- 
mgnt), w. [< OF. (nilrechange- 
mint; as interchange + -wienf.] 
mutual transfer. [Bare.] 

A contract 
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interdjdentt (in-ttr-sip'i-^t), a. and n, [< L. 
intercipieH(U)8fPpt . of tHfsrotfjnoro, intercept : see 
in^eeptA 1. a. Intercepting; seising or stop- 
pi^ on the way. 

Ii. n. One who or that which intercepts or 
stops on the way. Wimnan, 
interdeion (in-ttr-sish'on), a. [» OF. interci^ 
mu ss It. intercieione, < LL. intereM(t(n~), a cut- 
ting through, < L. intereidere, pp. int^deuSy cut 
through, cut asunder, < intcr^ between, + aedere, 
cut.] A cutting off; interception. [Bare.] 

Whenever such intcreiiion ot a life happens to a vicious 
person, let all the world aoknowletige it fur a judgment. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886X 1. ^7. 

Auiiie sudden inUreieimw ot the light of the buil 

J* Spencer, l*rodlgles, p. 283. 

interdtisenBhip (in-t^r-sit^-sn-ship). n. [< itt- 
ter- + ct/isenehytA The principle ox citizenship 
of a itcrson in different political oemmuutties 
at tlie same time ; the ri^t to theprivileges of 
a citizen in all the states of a coufederatiou. 

Tlie Artlides of (kmfederation were framed with the 
grand principle of intereititenehitt, which gave to the 
American confederation a superiurlty over every one that 
precedud it, Bancrt^ft, Hist OonsL, II. 121. 

Intcrclayicle (in-t6r-klavM-kl), n. K inter- -f 
clavieleA In sooL and anof., a median mem- 
brane bone developed between the clavicles, 
or in front of the bi'east-bone, in many Ver- 
tebrata^ Different names have l>een given to a bone 
answering to this deftnltioii. In the monotremus, where 
alone In MamnM^ 
l^aatrueiuterclav- 
iule occurs, it is 
the large T-shaped 
liune which pro- 
longs the sternum 
anteriorly, bearing 
upon its arms the 
smal] spllnt-llku 
clavicles. In a 
bird, when devel- 
oped, It is always 
incoiporated with 
tlie olavioleB, as the 
hynoeUdiwn. (Hee 
cut under /breufa.) 

In a reptue, when 
developed, it is 
dlstiiiot from the 
olavioles, and in a 
turtle It is the cn* 
toplaitron or ento- 
eterfhum, the me- 



VentratViewof Shoiilder-girdle of n Young 
DuckNll {Cmitherhynehus paraOoxus). 
t'et, Intercliivicle. or tAii-hnne; rt, elav- 


InterRhangeubly 

posed. 

lutcrcbauge ; 


Strengthen’d by interchangement ot your rings. 

Shot., T. N., V. 1, 162. 

intercliaiwr (in-Wr-chau'j6r), w. One who or 
that whloEintorohsiigeR ; specifically, in artifi- 
cial ice-making, a tank containing a coil of pipes, 
or its equivalent, through which the brine cool- 
ed ^ the ice-machine, after extracting all the 
heat possible from the ice-molds in the ice- 
making tank, is caused to flow. Water plao^ In 
the interohanger In contact with the extei^ surface of 
coll is cooled proponitory to lielng placed in the molds for 
frMudngi^ thus increashig the economical otttclonuy of the 

InWdiapter (in't^r-ohap-t^r), w. [< inter- + 
chapter A An interpolated chapter. Southeg. 

interehondral (m-Wr-kon'd«d), a. [< inter- + 
ehandrug + -af.] Situated between any two 
oostid cartilages: as, an interehondral articula- 
tion. 

interddencet (in-tte' si-dsns^ »• [< 

den(t) + -ce*.] A coming or falling between ; 
an interveidng occurrence. 

I'alking of the Instances, the Insultm the in^nideticet, 
communities of diseases, and all to shew w^ 
have read, and that wo know the words and te^es^ 
physiok. ffof/and, tr. of Plutarch, p. 606. 

intercidailii (in-t<>r' si-dent), o. [< L. 
den(U)8f ppp. of intercidire, fall between, < 
between, + caderc, fall: see cadmty cow^.] 
Falling or coming between other things ; inter- 
vening. 

1 

1mi 

BUOl , , 

there appear not any sl^ of oootion. 

Boyle, rmo Enquiry, p. 226. 

intaroililllll (in-tAr-sil'i-um), n.; pi. intefdlia 
(-»). rLL.,<l..<«tor, between, + oiftnM, weUd: 
•ee oUiwM.] The epaoe between the eyebrows ; 
the glabella. See out under craniometry. 


WSflWiW, me mo- Bcapula ; er, coracolil { eer, eul- 

dlan anterior pioue ooracoui ; o»t, omostermun ( r. r, two pain 
of the plastron. tteniul rim : gt, glenoid fniwa of ifioul. 
(See second out uii- dcr-joint. 
der Chelonia.) In 

a frog it appears to be ropresonted by the omoetemum. 
(Sec out uiioor tnnoetemum.) Certain prustomal elements 
in plaoontal mammals are soniotimes called intfrelacuiee. 
In sumo fishes the Inteixilaviole is an intermediate element 
of the scapular arch, and, like the sunraolavicle and post- 
clavicle, is varioufdy homolt^lsed by different writers. 
See podclavicle, and quotation under eupraelavicle. 

interclavicola (in^i6r-kl^vik'v-m)» «•; pl- 
terolavieulm (-le). [NL., < L. inter^ between, + 
NL. clavioula, q. v. J Same as interolavicle, 

' In many Vortebrata, the inner ends of the claviolos are 
connected with, and supported by, a median membrane 
bone which is olosebr oonnected with the ventral face of 
the sternum. This Is the interclavicula. frequently oalled 
epistemum. lluaU/y, Auat. Vert, p. 86. 

interclavicolar (in^fer-klfipvik'v-ljir), a. [=3 
F. interdavioulaire; < L. inter, between, + NL. 
clavioula, q. v., + -ofS.] 1, Situated between 
clavicles: as, the interclavicular space; inter- 
davicufar ligament. Hpeoifloally used — (a) In hcrjfet., 
with reference to the entoplastron of t. tortoise or turtle : 
aiV the interclavicular scute. See plaetron, and out under 
earapa/oc (fig. 2). (b) In omith., wlt'i reference to the in- 
ternal inferior air-sao of the neck of birds. 

2. Ot or pertaining to an interolavicle. 

InterclOB^ (in-tAr-kldz'), v. t [Also enterclone 
(of. OF. entreclos, pp.); < inter- + cloee^, Cf. 
interclude.J To shut in or within ; confine, 

1 see not why it should be impossible for art to inter- 
clone some very minute and restloss particles, wbioh. by 
their various and incessant motions, may ketm a metalline 
body in a state of fluidity. Boyle, Works, L 688. 

intarclondt (in-t^r-kloud'), v, t. [< inter- + 
d^lld^A within clouds. 

None the least blackness interdoudea had 
Su fair a day, nor any eye look’d 

Daniel, Civil Wars, v. 

interdndet (in-t6r-klfld'), v. t. [= OF, entre- 
clore, entreclorre = It. intorchiudere, iniereluderc, 
< L. intercludere, shut off, shut in, < inter, be- 
tween, + clauderc, shut, close ; see elosch Cf . 
intercloftcA To shut off from a place or course 
by something Intervening; intercept; cutoff. 

Laving siege agslnit their cities, interduding their ways 
uid and cutting oft from them sU commerce with 

other places or tiationa Pucoehe, On Hoses, p. 68. 

Interdiuionf (iu-tte-kio'sbra), n. Sp. <»- 
< L. interoliutt>(%-), < tnterOudere, pp. 


interduims, shut off: see intercMeA Intercep- 
tion; a cutting or shutting off. 

The interdneUm of oammsroe. Kisst, Burin, L 411. 
int6rcoccygeal(in^ter-kok-8iJ'$-ia),a. [<intor- 
+ (Ktceyx {coecyg-) + -e-al.'] Situated between 

ffhrooir- 

intarcoocygean (iii^t^*r-kok-Bij'^fui),a. Same 

as intcrcoccygeal. 

IntoreollHute (iu't^r-kQ-ie'ji^t.), a. [< L. <«. 
ter, between, + coUegium, college: see ootlegi- 
atcA Between colleges ; of or pertaining to dif- 
ferent colleges in parti(‘ipntioit : as, an iniereol- 
hgifite eontf'st or discuHsion. 
intercolline (in-UT-kol'ln), a. [< L. inter, be- 
tween, + collie, a bill : seo coUineA Lying be- 
tween hills or liilloeks: as, an intercolline ham- 
let. BpecIHoally, in geology, applied by lyell to the hol- 
lows which lie urtwocn the coiilual hiilooks msde up of 
acounmlatlons from volcanic cniptlona (Bare, i 

intercolonial (in^'ter-kc^-lo'iii-d), a. [ss F. in- 
icrcohnial; < L. inter, bejb^een, + colonia, col- 
ony, + -alA Between colonies ; of or pertain- 
ing to different colonies in iut.erooiu*se: as, ta- 
tcrcolonial eomtnercc. 

Happily for the national Interests of UriUsh North 
America, its public men sgreed at tills critical ianoture 
in their affairs to a puUtloal union, which has stimulatsd 
intercolonial trade. WeHmtneUr Ben., CXJXV. 404. 

intercolonlallf (in^tf*r-ko-ld'ui-al-i), adv. As 
between colonies. 

intercolnnmar (in'ter-k^lnm'nar), a. [sB F. 
intercolumnaire b Pg. intiroolumnar, < L. inter, 
between, + cttlwnna, column : seo columnar A 
Between two columns; specificdly, in anaU, 
extending between the pillars or columns of 
the external abdominal nng. 

Kecuinbont figures fill the spandrfls ot the arches thrown 
over the inUr-cdumnar spaces. 

C. C. PerHne, Italian Soulptun, p. 190. 

intmolimmir fMda. Bee /ai(iia.---|Btirooluiii]iar 
fibers, transverse fliiers on the surface oHhe aponeurosis 
cf the externa] oblique nmicle, extending across the up- 
per pari of the external abdominal ring, between its pOlors 
or columns. 

intercolnnuilatloil (in^t6r-kd-lum-ni-fi'BhQn>, 
n. [< L. intercolumnium, the space between 
two columns (< inter, between, + oohmna, 
column: see column), + -ation^A X* III areh,^ 
the space between two columns, measured at 
the lower x)art of their shafts, usually taken as 
from center , , - - - 


to center. This 
■pace, in the 
practice of the 
aneionts, varied 
lit proportion in 
almost every 
building. Vliru- 
viiiR enumerates 
five varieties of 
Intereolumnia- 
tioiiB, and as- 
signs to them 
flcflnito propor- 
tions expressed 
in measures of 
the inferior di- 
ameter of the 
column. These are 




-A-Jwa-c- 


Intercolumnlatlon. 

yf.areostyle: J^.cnuulail eolurnnKt C.dloityls; 
AeuHtyla. 


the pyenoetyUt, of one diameter and 

a half ; ihoeydyle, of two diametera ; the diactyle, ot three 
diameters ; the areoetyle, ot four or sometimes five disme- 
ters ; and the euetyU, ot two and a quarter diameters. It 
is found, however, on examining the remains of ancient 
architecture, that the liiterculumniatioiis rarely if ever 
agree with the Vltruvian dlmensioiiiiL which must there- 
fore, like nearly all other theoriea of Vitruviui,be regarded 
as arbitrary. 

2. The system of spacing between columns, 
particularly with reference to a given building. 

Tho position of the other two Icolumnsl must be de- 
termined either by bringing forward the wall enclosing 
the stairs, so as to admit ot tho intereolutnniOUion east snd 
wrot being the same as that of the other oolumni^ or of 
spacing them so as to divide the inner root of the pronaoi 
into oqual squares. J, Pergueean, Hist. Arch., 1. 209. 

Intercombatt (in-t6r-kom'bat), u. [< inter- + 
combat.] A combat; fight. 

The combat granted, and the day 


They both in order of the field appear. 

Moat richly furnish'd In all martial knid. 

And at the point of intereombat were. 

Datdd, Civil Wara L 

interdomet (in-tbr-kum'), v. i. [< inter- 4* oomeA 
To intervene ; interpose ; interfere. 

Notwithstanding the pope's <«ifereom<ng to maks hta^ 
self a party in the quarrel, the bishops did affihm 
own sovereign. Free, againet Oamet (IflOffi, or. A (INsa.) 

intercominon (in-tbr-kom'qnb i?. [< ME. dN- 
UfTcomenen, entercombnen, < OF. entreeomMuner, 
entrecomuner, interoommon ; as inter- + com- 
mon, f7. Of, int/rcommuneA L intrane, 1. To 
participate or share in common; act by inter- 
change; also, to keep oommont or eat together. 
[Bare.] 




That tiMnrv oiaiijit imL pooMM aao^ 

To antifnwmim ai a hrodyr doChe wtth a-nodar. 

Pomoul Potmif etc. (ed. FnrnlvaUX P* ^ 

To thia adde thatproo^ of Arlatotte, that wiiiel>etor< 
borne In all oonenmptionf : for that the apirlta of the wine 
doprevupon the ruaoidejoyoeof the body, and intercom* 
mon with the apirlta of the body, and ao deoelTO and rob 
them of their nouriahment Bacon, NbL Hlat, 1 66b 

2. In Ihtff, laWf to graze cattle reciprocally on 
each other’s oommon; use two commons inter- 
cbangeably or in oommon. 

Common beoanae of vldnage, or neighbourhood, la 
where the Inhabltanto of two towiiahlpa which lie con* 
tignouB to each other have naually intcreommoncd with 
one another. BlaekHtone, Com., II. iU. 

n.t trans. To denounce for criminal commu- 
nication or fellowship. See interotmmoning. 

Bat it appeared that there had been no anoh de^lgna, 
by thi% that none came into it hut thoae doaperatc itUer- 
commotted men who were aa it were hunted from their 
houaea into all thoae extravaganoea that men may fall in. 

Bp, Uiat Own Tlmea, an. 1679. 

interoommonage (in-t^r-kom'^n-aj), n. [< in- 
tercommon -f -age,"] Mutual commonage; in 
lUng. law, a privilege enjoyed by the inhabi- 
tants of two or more contiguous manors or 
townships of pasturing their cattle in com- 
mon. 

Intercommonert (in - t 6 r-kom ’ gn-^r), n. One 
who intercommons or int orcommunes; specifi- 
cally^ a joint communicant. 

They are inUrcommonorc by auflrance with Ood, chil- 
dren, and aervanta. Oataker. 

interconmLOnillgt (in-t 6 r-kom'gn-ing), n. [Ver- 
bal n. of interctmmm, o.] Denunciation or out* 
lawing for criminal communication or fellow- 
ship. 

And upon that great numbera were outlawed ; and a 
lut. th * * 


they had it in their power, to he involved in the same 
goilt Bp. Burnet, Ulat. Own Timea^ an. 1676. 

i&toroommime (in^t 6 r-kg-muu')f t. ; pi'et. 
and pn. interammuned, ppr. inter ctmmuning. 
[In olaer form iniereommon, q. v. ; < OF. entre- 

^oommuner, < ML. intereommmieare, communi- 
cate, < L. inter, between, + eommunicare, com- 
municate, commune: see conmune^,} 1. To 
commune together or jointly; unite in com- 
munion or intercourse. — 2. To hold communi- 
cation or intercourse : as, to intercommune with 
rebels. [Bcottih.] —Letters of Interoonununlng, 
In Booted hud.,, lettera from the Privy (Jounoil prohibiting 
all peraona from holding any kind of intercourae or com- 
manicatioii with thoae therein denounced, under pain of 
being regarded as art and part in their crimes. JS. D, 

In the year 1676 Uttm of intcrcommuning were pub- 
lished. HaUarn, 

Intercommimicaliillty (in^t 6 r-kg-mu^ni-ka- 
bil'j-ti), n. [< intereommunicable : see -hility,'] 
The quality of being intereommunicable; ca- 
pability of being mutually communicated. 

The inlerctmmunieaMlity of scarlet fever and diphthe- 
ria. Quoted In MUliean'e Morbid Oerma, p. 28. 

interoom 2 nimicablc(in^t 6 r-kg-mil'ni-kf^bl), a, 
[< intercommunic^ate) + -able. Cf. cimmuni- 
eahUi.’l Gimable of being mutually communi- 
cated. Coleridge. 

interconummicate (in^tdr-ko-mu'ni-kat), t.; 
pret. and pp. intercommunicated, ppr. intercom^ 
municaUng, [< ML. interoommunicatus, pp. of 
interoommunicare, communicato : see intercom^ 
mune and communicate.'] I. intrane. To have 
or hold reciprocal communication. 

XL trana. To communicate reciprocally; 
transmit to and from each other. 

T^^raya o^ii^ from the vut body of the ann, and 


carried to mighty altitudes, receive one from another and 
intervomiRtmuNua the llghta, aa they be aent to and fro. 

HoUand, tr. of Plutarch p. 064. 

intereomilllUlioatioil (in^t 6 r-kg-mu-ni-kd'- 
shgn), n. [= F. intercommunicaiim, < ML. 
interoommait 4 cafto(n-), < interoommunicare, com- 
municate: see •nldroommunicafc.] Reciprocal 
communication or intercourse. 

The free interoommemieation between the basal apaoea 
into whiob the aorides open and from which the arteriea 
proceed. Otecn, Anai. 

It la bard to say what . . . may be dne to the more 
highly organised state of loolety, the greater activity of 
Its forces, the readier intareotmnunteoeten of its parts. 

Qladttime, Gleanlnga, 1. 186. 

Oommon fdona are allowed almost nnreatrioted inter- 
eomttMMitearionand association in the forwarding priiona, 
and are deported as ipeedily as praotloahle to Siberia. 

0. Kemnatn, Ae Century, XXXV. 761. 

latttOOBU&linlOIl (in^tdr-kg-mu'nygn), n. [< 
imter- -f communion,] Oommuniou one wi£h 
enother; Intimate intercourse. 

^ That eae mlngly nnaoolable spirit ao neoasaeiy In them 
Id prtvaoi . . . sn entire i nta r eommunionwitb the Idola- 
traoevillgioiis round them. 2^ Th^of BeUgkm, a 
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InteroommilllitF (in^tBr-kg-mfi'ni-ti), a. Q< 
inter- -H oommuni^,] 1 . Reciprocal communi- 
cation or possession ; community. 

It admits of no tolerance, no 4ntefeoiiim«nGpof varioos 
aentimenta not the least diflerenoe of opinion. 

Bp. Lowth, To Warburton, p. 18. 

2. The state of living or existing together in 
harmonious intercourse. 

When, in oonsequence of that tnfareotneHtniep of PagM- 
ism, . . . one nation adopted the gods of another, they 
did not always take in at the same time the secret wor- 
ship or mysteries of that god. 

Warburton, Divine Legation, U. 4. 

intercoinplexity(iTi^ter-kgm-plok^Bl-ti), n. [< 
inter- + complexity.] A mutual involvement 
or entanglement. 

JntercompUxiHcM had arisen between all compltoationa 
and interweavlngsof descent from three original strands. 

Dc Quinecff, Spanudi Nun, | 20. 

intercondylar (in-t 6 r-kon'di-lfir), a. [< inter- 
+ condyU + -ar^.] Same as tnteroondyloid, 
interoondyloid (in-t^r-kou'di-loid), a. [< intor- 
+ condyle H- -oid.] In anat,, situated between 
two condyles: ns, the intercondyloid fossa of 
the femur, a depressed space between the inner 
and the outer condyle of that bone. 
Interconnect ^u^t^r-kg-nekto, V* t, [< inter- 
+ connect.] To connect or conjoin mutually 
and intimately. 

So closely interconnected, and ao mutually dependent 

H. A. liich^on. 

interconnection (in^tdr-kg-nek'shgn), n. [< 
inter- + comujcUon,] The state or condition 
of being interconnected; intimate or mutual 
connection. 

There are oases where two stars dissemble an intercon- 
nection which they reSlly have, and other oases where 
they simulate an inlcrconneciiim which they have not 

tie Quineejf, System of the Heavens. 

intercontinental (in-t^r-kon-ti-nen' tal ), a, [s= 
F, intercontimmial, etc.; < inter- + continontaL] 
Subsisting between different continents: as, 
inter con UnenUtl trade. 

intercontradictory (In-t^r-kon-tr^ik' tg-ri ) , 
a, [< inter- + contradictory.] Contradictory 
one of the other, as statements or dei>ositious. 
interoonverBion (In^tdr-kgn-ver'shgn), n. 
[< inter- + convention.] Reciprocal conver- 
sion ; interchange of form or constitution. 

Till it shall be shown . . . how tholr intcreouvertion 
[Umt of forms of molecular movement J Is effected. 

Bird. HcrtieM, Pop. Leots., p. 478. 

interconvertible (in^t 6 r-kgn-v 6 r'ti-bl), a. [< 
inUr- + convertible,] Convertible each into the 
other; capable of being exchanged equiva- 
lently, the one for the other: as, tnterconverti- 
hie terms. 

intercoracoid (in-t 6 r-kor'a-koid), a, [< inter- 
+ coracoid.] Situated between the coracoids : 
as, the iniercoraooid part of the sternum. 
Intwcorallite (in-t^r-kor'srlit), a. [< inter- + 
corallite,] Situated between corallites; noting 
space or substance so placed: as, intcrcoraUitc 
walls ; intercorallite tissue. 

Intercosmic, Intercosmical (in-t6r-ko7/mik, 
-mi-k^), a. [< inter- + eomott, the universe: 
see eoamical,] Between the constituent parts 
of the universe. 

The doctrine of attenuated matter scattered through 
the intereoamieal spaces of orgwiied systems is distiiict. 

WinekeU, World-Life, p. 49. 

intercostal (in-tdr-kos't^), a. and n, [=S F. in- 
tercostal =s Sp. Pg. intercostal = It. intercostale, 
< NL. interoostalis, < L. inter, between, + costa, 
rib: see costal,] I. a. Situated or interven- 
ing between snooesBive ribs of the same side 
of the body : as, intercostal muscles, vessels, 
spaces.— XnteroosM aartery, an artery, generally a 
branch of the thoraolo aorta, situated in an intercostal 
apace. There are generally as many such arteries as there 
arc such spaoes, and the artery usually hugs the under bor- 
der of a rib. In man there are 11 pairs, the one or two up- 
permost of which are branches ox the subclavian artery, 
the remaining pairs being derived directly from the aorta. 
They run to some extent In a groove Inside the lower bor- 
der of the rib, and between the external and the intenial 
layer of intercostal mosoles.— I&toroostsl fksdM. See 
/asrtek— Xntoroostal gland, a lymphatic gland situated 
in an Intercostal space. In man there are several inte^ 
costal glands, of small slse^ near the heads of tlie ribs, and 
between the layers of intercostal musolea. They empty 
for the most pan into the thoracic dnot 

We have seen theae intercortal glandt enlatged and dia- 
eased in phthisis. Anat (1886X p. 218. 

l&tsrooftal Indlson, iniiMls, Beethenoans.— in- 
teroostal norva, an anterior branch of any spinal nerve 
which runs In an interooatal space to a greater or less 
extent In man there are 12 patrs of such nerves. They 
sre sometimes divided Into upper and lower, or peotoru 
and abdominal, sets of 6 pairs esoh.— XntgroMtll SSU- 
zalglA, neural^ of an intercostal nerve.— l&tgroOBtal 
VBllL a vein mnnlng with and oarresponding to an Inter- 
ooml artery, and naually emptying into an asygooe vein. 


--■litttiWOgtsl V i gi< I ,an Interooehd arteiy, vein, erlym- 

ph atlft duet 

n. n. An intercostal gtraotuze,aa an arteiw, 
and espeoially a muscle; an intercostaus. 
The interooetale are two layers of mosoaler flbere ooon- 
pying the interoostel apaoea, mnnldg obliqnelyjuid for 
the most pert between any two saoeeaelve ribs. They are 
rei^ratory in function.— Bstsmal Intcroostals, the 
outer layer of interooatal musolea running obliqu^ 
downward and forward from one rib to another. In man 
there are 11 on each aide of the cheat.— Intcinal Intsr- 
oostals, the inner layer of Interoostel xnnsdee, the direo- 
tion of whose flbere croesoe that of the external lii{^. 
Home of them usually run over more than one interooatal 
spaoe ; such are called aubeoctala or indraeoctals. 
intercostalis (in^tBr-kos-ta'lis), n,x pi. inter- 
costales (-Idz). [NL. : see intoreostal^ In anat., 
an interoostol ; one of the intercostal muscles. 
Interoostohlimeral (in-t«r-kos-td-hfi^me-ral), 
a, and n, [< intercost(al) + humeral.] 1 . a. 
Proceeding from an intercostal space to the up- 
per arm : specifically applied to certain nerves. 

n. ft. An interoostonumcral nerve. 

The posterior lateral branch of the second intercostal 
nerve ... Is larger than the others, and Is called the in* 
terdHto-hufnBn^ because it supplies the integuments of 
the arm. . . . The corresponding branch of the third In- 
terooital is also an iutoroosto-humeral nerve. 

Holden, Ansi. (1885X p. 882. 

intercostohtunerallB (m-t6r-ko8-t5-hfi-me-r&'- 
lis), n.; pi. intcroostohumerales (-IBz). 
see intercostohumeral,] An intercostohnmeral 
nerve. 

intercourse (in't^r-kdrs), n. [Formerly also 
enter course; < ME. entercourse, entreomrse 
intercurse, ^ter L.), < OF. entrecors, entrecours, 
intercours, intercourse, < L. intereursus, a run- 
uiug between, intervention, interposition (ML. 
also intercommunication), < intcrourrere, pp. 
intereursus, run between, intervene : see inter- 
cur, intercurrent] 1. Communication between 
persons or places ; frequent or habitual meet- 
ing or contact of one person with another, or 
of a number of persons with others, in conver- 
sation, trade, travel, etc.: physical interchange; 
reciprocal dealing : as, the intereowrse between 
town and country. 

At the last shall ye come to people, cities, and towns, 
wherein is continual intcrcourec and occupying of mer- 
chandise and ohaffaro. 

Sir T, More, Utopia (tr. by EoblnsouX i. 

Euen then when in Assyria it selfe it was corrupted 1^ 
entercounte of strangers. Purehaa, nigrimago, p. 47. 

By which rhridgel the spirits perverse 
With easy intereource pass to and fro. 

MUton, 1\ L., il. 1081. 

2. Mental or spiritual interchange ; reciprocal 
exchange of ideas or feelings; intercommu- 
nion. 

Food of the mind Italk] or this sweet intcrcourec 
Of looks and smiles. MUUm, P. L., lx. 888. 

Thou west made for social inuremrum and gentle greet- 
ings. Steme, Sentimental Journey, p. 64. 

The neighboring Indians In a short time became accus- 
tomed to the uncouth sound of the Dutch language, and 
an intercourae gradually took place between them and the 
new oomera. Irving, Knlokerbockor, p. 101. 

His intercourae witk heaven and earth becomes part of 
his daily food. Emcraon, Nature. 

BBxnal intaroourM, coiuon. 
intercoxal (in-tSr-kok'ssl); a. [< inter- + coxa 
+ -al,] Jxi entom,, situated between the ooxn 
or bases of the legs.— Xnterooxsl proocss, apro- 
Jootlon of the hard integument b^een me ooxn: spe- 
ciflcally applied to a proceu of the flrat ventral segment 
of the abdomen extending between the posterior coxal 
cavities. It is found especially in many CoUoptera. 

intercross (in-Wr-krds'), v, [< inter- + crogffl.] 
L trans. To cross reciprocally : speoifioally, in 
Uol., to fertilize by impregnation of one i^- 
cies or variety by means of another; inter- 
breed. 

These plants [those capable of aelf-fertlllntion] are fre- 
quently tntetvrowMd, owing to the prepotency of pollen 
from another individual or variety over the plant's own 
j^len. Darwin, Oroaa and Self Fertilisation, p. 8. 

Natural species . . . are nearly always more or leas ster- 
ile when intcreroaacd. 

A, B. Wallace, Fortnightly Bev., N. a, XL. 801. 

IL intrans. In hiol., to become impremiated 
by a different variety or species, or, in the case 
of hermaphrodites, by a different individual. 

Cultivated plants like those in a state of natnrefre- 
quently intcroroaa, and wfll thus mingle their oonstita- 
nonal peoaUaritlM. 

^ I)afnrin,OroesaodBeUFertUls^ 
interorOBi (in^tSr-krds), ft. [<intereross,v.] An 
instance of cross-fertilization. Darwin. 
Interonuntl (in-ter-k^'rsl)f K inter- + crura 
+ -al.] In Fodl.:(o) Of or pertaining to the space 
between the crura or rami of the under jaw ; in- 
terramal; submental, (b) Situated between 
the omra cerebri, as the interpeduncular space 
or area at the base of the bnun. 



),fl. [< filter- + 

Okire + -al.] Intemiefiste'in the prooeee of 
nltiTation. 

Bar tillaga^" Dr. BtoitsveatiiiMiii tflUng; 

inlnetlieioiLwhUetliepliiitiigrowliig. Thenluew 
ilifwift w gl tillage haa long been underrtood. 

J^op. Seim MOmf Xm. 876. 

ThetfUereutticral tillage ahonld be amdied whenerer tbe 
roar aoU baa regained . . . tUoonneotlonwltbJ^e lower 
Sr XXXVU. 6S4. 

berenrt (in-Wr-kbr'), V. i. [Early mod. E. «i- 
nreorrCf < OF. entreoarref entrecourre^ < L, inter- 
irrerCf ran between, run along with, mingle 
ith, interned^ < inteff between, 4- curreref mn : 
)e current^ Cf. coneur. deeur, incur, etc.] To 
m or come between ; (nteryene. 

I rWolaey] as your lleuienaunt being alwaiea propioe and 
dy to BfUereorre, as a loving my niater for the atanUablug 
0 . of good amyte bitwene your hignes and bym. 

State Papere, Wolsey to Hen. v III., 1627. 

So that there iniereur no sin in the acting thereof. 

Sheltim, tr. of Don Quixote, IL Iv. 0. 

bercarl (in-tAr-k6rr), V. t. [< inter- 4* curl,"] 
0 curl or twine between ; entwine. 

Queen Helen, whose Jacinth-hair curled by nature, but 
Urmrled by art (like a line brook through golden sands), 
id a rope of fair pearl Sir P, Sidneyt Arcadia, i. 

toenrrenoe (in-tOr-kur'gns), n. [< intereur- 
m{t) 4- -ee.'} 1. A running or coming be- 
veen ; intervention. [Rare.] 

We roiw . . . oonalder what fluidity aalt-petro is capa- 
e of, without the intereurrenee of a liquor. 

Hoyle, HUt.irialdity,xTL 

K An intervening ocourrenoe; an incident. 
To be sagaoions in such intereurreneee is not superatl- 
sn, but wary and pious discretion. 

Sir T, Bnnmet Christ Mor., L 29. 

^rcurraxit (in-t6r-kur'ent), a, and ». [b F. 
.tercurrent = Sp. intercuhente = Pg. interaor- 
mte, < L. intercurron(t-)e, ppr. of intercurrere, 
in between, intervene: see intereur,'] L o. 

, Running between or among ; occurring be- 
reen; intervening. [Bare.] 

Transacts with the Dane, with the French, the rupture 
Ith both : together with all the itUemurrent exploits at 
liny, the Mediterranean, West Indies, and other signal 
ftiottlara. Evelj/n, To my Lord Treasurer. 

The ebbing and flowing of the sea Dea Cartes ascribeth 
the greater pressure made upon the air by the moon, 
id the intereurrent ethereal substance^ at certain times 
t the day, and of the lunary month) than at others. 

Hoyfti, Works, I. 41. 

, Bpeoifically, occurring in a pa- 

ent already suffering from some disease : said 
! a second disease. 

He died of intereurrent disease. 

AHm, and J^ewvL, VL 404. 

JOLf n. Something that intervenes ; an inter- 
irrence; an incident. 

[Fortune] having diversified and dlstingaiahed even 
Dm the beginning our enteiprise, like a ^ay or enter- 
de, with many dangerous interourrenti^ was assistant 
id ran with ui^ at the veiypoint and upshot of the exo- 
ition thereoL JJoUand, tr. of ITutaroh, p. 908. 

leronnet, n. An obsolete form of intercouree, 
)eroiltt(in-t^kaV}; V. f. [< inter- 4- oaf.] To 
itersect. 
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, M inter- 4- depeudeiuie, dq^endeues*] 
Mntnal dependence. 

There is an intiiiiate UUerdeptndmee of InteUeot and 
I b asy i Bn , Conduct of Life. 


The countrey whence he i 


Is so inlayed and 


A sprung __ 

’erywhere so intercutt and indented with the sea or 
Bsh navigable rivers that one cannot tell what to call it, 
Iher water or land. Howell, Parly of Beastly p. 6. 

iercystic (in-t^r-sis'tik), a, [< inter- 4* cyst 
' -te. J Lying or occurring between cysts : as, 
le interoystie tissue of a cystic tumor, 
lerdahh (in-ter-dash^), e. t [< inter- 4- deurh.] 

0 intersperse. [Bare.] 

A prologue intardoA'd with many a stroka 

Coi(!p 0 r,TSble-TSlh, L 688. 
ierdaalt (in'tdr-d€l), n. [Also enterdeal; < 
ter- 4- iteaA.] 1. Intercourse ; conduct. 

To leame the enterdeaU of Princes stranga 
To marke th’ intent of counsells, and the change 
Of states. Spevwer, Mother Hub. Tide,!. 786. 

, Commerce; traffic. 

The trading and Intordsols with other nations rounde 
out have ohannged and greatly altered the dialect ther- 
Skenter, State of Ireland. 

wrdental (in-tsr-den^t^), a. [< L. inter, be- 
reen, 4- den(t-)8 as E. tooth: see dental,'] Oc- 
irring or produced between the teeth. 
Eheteterdratalsoundofa Jnicye. ML, XXIL 860. 

Scrdsilltal ntoe, the spece or interval between the 
laefagearedwhek 

prdsntil, interdental (In-tbr-den'til, -tel), 

1 [Winter- '^donUl,dentel^ In arch., the space 
jtween two dentils. 

prdependence, interdependencF (in^ttes 

hpen^dens, -d^-si), h. [b F. futerd^pcn- 


The wonderful iekfdependniM shown by Darwin to ex- 
ist between insects and plants in the fertllliation of the 
latter. E. D. C^, O^n of the Flttcet, p. 146. 

interdependent (in^tdr-d$-pen'dent), a. [< 
inter- + dej)eHdenL] Mutually dej^ndent. 

And this bmuse phenomena are independent not leas 
than teterdepefufenL 

O, H. Lewea, Probs. of Life and Mind. I. 88. 

Ignorance, intemperance, immorality, and disease— 
Diese things are all interdependetU and closely connected. 

WeetnUiwter JRev., OXXV. is. 

Painting, for example, is an interdevendent process, and 
both in its execution and results its ftiterdependencu lies 
in pui'ely physical combinations of visible and tonohable 
materiauk Argyll, Nineteenth Century, XXllI. 162. 

interde8tmctiTeneB8(m-t6r-do-struk'tiv-nos), 
n. [< inter- 4- ^atruciireneas,] Mutual destruc- 
tiveness. Godwin, Mandoville, II. 10.3. 
interdict (in-t^r-dikt'), r. t. [In ME. entredi- 
ten, < OF. entredit (pp. of vntreairc) ; < L. intvr- 
dicfttc, pp. of intcraicerv (>It. intm'dieerv, inter- 
dire = wp. entredicer, interdeeir b Pg. entrediscr, 
interdiscr =s. OF. entredire, P\ inUrdire), inters 
pose by speaking, contradict, forbid, < inter, be- 
tween, 4- dieere, speak, say: sei^ dioUon.] 1. To 
declare authoritatively against, as the use or 
doing of something; debar by forbidding; pro- 
hibit peremptorily. 

Let the brave ohiefa their glorious toils divide, 

And whose the Gon<iuesL mtehty Jovo decide : 
While we from ifilerdieied flmds retlr^ 

Nor tempt the wrath of heav'n's aveiiglim sire. 

Pttpe, Iliad, v. 43. 

Nature, however, ... is an excellent friend in such 
coaei ; scaling the lips, interdietinff utterance, cummoiid- 
ing a placid dissimulation. CharltiUe Hronte, Shirley, vil. 

2. To prohibit from some action or proceeding ; 
restrain by prohibitory injunction; estop; pre- 
clude. 

To prevent their seeking relief from the slow agonies of 
this torture^ they would be interdicted the use of knives and 
forks, and every other instrument of self-destruction. 

Everett, Orations, 1. fiOO. 

They [the Plantagenetal were interdieted from taxing ; 
but they claimed the right of beg^ng and borrowing. 

Maeaulay, Hist. Kng., i. 

Speoidcally— 3. Eoolee., to cut off from com- 
munion with a church : debar from ecclesias- 
tical functions or privileges. 

The reame was therefore nygli thre yere enderditad, and 
stode a-oursed that neuer mmius body no womans was 
byried in noon halowed place. 

MeHin (E. E. T. 8.X HI 466. 

Bcoket bad gotten him more Friends at Bom^ and by 
their means pmailed with the Pope to give him Power 
to ifOerdiet some Bishops in England that had done him 
Wrong. Baker, Chronicles, p. 67. 

■Byn. ProkShtL etc. Ree/or64d. 
interdict (iirt^r-dikt), n. [In ME. enterdit, < 
OF. entredit, F. interdit = Pr. entredich b Bp. 
entredicho, interdhto = Pg. interdicto b It. in- 
terdettoj < L, interdietum, a prohibition, neut. of 
interdictuH, pp. of interdicere, forbid, prohibit: 
see tnterdter. v.] 1. An official or authorita- 
tive prohibition ; a prohibitory order or decree. 

No interdiet 

Defends the touching of these viands pure. 

MHUm, P. R., U. 800. 

2. In Horn, law, an adjudication, by a solemn or- 
dinance issued by the pretor, in his capacity of 
governing magistrate, for the purpose of quiet- 
ing a controversy, usually as to peaceable pos- 
session, between private parties. More specifi- 
cally —(a) in earlier tfmee, a prohibition or inJuiiotiuii in- 
cidental or Intraduotary to an action, forbidding intorfor- 
enoe with possession until the right should have been de- 
termined ; (6) in later times, the extension of this remedy 
so OB to include not merely such injunctive relief, l)Ut also 
production or discovery (called exldbiUjry interdict or in- 
ierdiet for produedm), and the delivery of possession, the 
reinstatement of a previous sltuiUion, or other undoing 
of a wrong (called tnterdiel qf reetihOinn). Throughout 
the various cxtousioiis of the term the charaotoristio idea 
seems to have been the act of the pretor in assumhig in 
some sense the functions of a plaintiff or a prosecutor on 
munds of public policy, somewhat as in modem praotloe 
the court mskea orders or decrees upon some subjects, 
which, though made in a private conavverinr, it wul en- 
force in the name of the people by proceedings for con- 
tempt 

8. In the Horn, Cath, Ch,, an ecclesiaBtical uen- 
tenoe which forbids the right of Christian burial, 
the use of the sacraments, and the enjoyment 
of public worship, or the exerciHe of ecclesi- 
astical functions. Interdicts may be general, u ap- 
plied to a country or city, or partieular, as applied to a 
ohuroh or other looality : they may be keal, as applied to 
fdaoei^ permmal, as applied to a person or some class of 
persons, or mtaoid, as aureoted sgauist both places and per- 
sona General and local interdicts have rarely been pro- 
nounoed sinoe the middle agea. 


Tim pope Mat hla mmelo to no pnipoM^ and thoi pnt 
the oity under an teMM. J, AdSSS, Weeks, V.% 

4. In Seote law, an iidunction. See euneneion, 
interdiddon (in-tte^ik'shon), n. [b F. inter- 
dietion b Bp. interdiceion ssPg, interdiejflo m It. 
interdisione, < L. interdietioin^), a prohibiting, 
< tnterdicsrr, w. interdietm, prohibit, forbia: 
see interdict, vg 1. The act of mterdicting; au- 
thoritative prohibition; declaratory estoppel. 

The truest issue of thy throne 
By his own interdietion stands aoours'd. 

Shak., Macbeth, iv. 8, 100. 

Sternly he pronounced 
The rigid tintordiiiaim. which resounds 
Yet dreadful in mine ear. JUittnn, P. U, viiL 884. 

By thii meana the Kingdom was released of t he interdte- 
ftea. taker, t.'hronioies, p. 78. 

2. In tetr, judicial restitiiiit imposed upon one 
who, from unsouiidneBs of mind, wearniesB, or 
improvidence, is incapable of managing liis own 
affairs, or is liable to imiiosition. An inquisition 
of lunacy relatea to the preaent or past. The Interdlotlon 
expressed or IniplitHi by the coiitiraiation cf the inquisition 
and the nppoiiitnient of a guurdiuu relates to the future, 
and from the time of liitenliotion no act of the pwson Is 
valid without the intervoiitiun of the court. 

8, In item, law, an edict or decree of the pre- 
tor to moot the circurastanoes of a particular 
case, but granted usually from considerations 
of a public character. Bee interdict, n., 2.-— 4. 
Bame as interdict, n., 4._ibtcrdlotlon of Art and 
water, banishment by an order that no uiati should sup- 
ply the tMurson baiilahed with lire or water, the two neces- 
saries of life. Jiapalje and Lawreiwe. 
interdictive (iii-t6r-dik'tiv), a. [< interdict 4* 
-ter;.] Of tho nature of an interdict; constitut- 
ing an iuteidiot; x>i*ohibitory. 

A timely separation from the flock by that interdUktiee 
senteiicu ; lest his coiiversatloii uiipruhlbited, or unbrand- 
ed, might breathe a pestilential murrain into the other 
sheep. Milton, On Def. of Humb. Uemonst. 

Interdictory (in-t6r-dik't^ri), a, [< LL. inter- 
dictorim, prohibitory, < L. interdicere, pp, inter- 
dietuH, prohibit : see interdiot, v.] I^rviug to 
interdict or prohibit. 

interdifferentiation (in -U^r -dif - g- ren -shi -ft '- 

shpn ), w. [< inter- 4- differentiation,] Differen- 
tiation between or among. 
interdUfase (iu^t6r-di-fuz')» v. t,\ pret. and pp. 
interdiffused, ppr. intirdiffueing, [< tster- 4- 
diffuscT] To mffuse or spreiiu among or be- 
tween. North Jiritiah Eev, [Rare,] 
interdiffosion (in^t^r-di-fu'zhpn), n, [< inter- 
+ diffusion,] The act of iuterdiffusing; mu- 
tual diffusion. 

In the ease of molten metals the interdifuMon may be 
extremely rapid. Sei, Amer. Supp., p. 9788. 

interdigital ( in-t^r-di j M-tal), a, [b F. interdigi- 
tal; inter, between, 4* digitus, finger: see 
digital,] Situated between digits ; connecting 
fingers or toes oiio with another. The webbing 
of a duck’s foot is interdigital ; so is most of the 
membrane of a bat’s wing, 
interdigitate (In-t^r-dij^i-tat), e.; pret. and pp. 
interdigiiated, ppr. interdigitating, [< L. inter, 
between, 4- digitus, finger; seediaitate,] L trans. 
To insert between the fingers ; interweave like 
th^oiiiod fingers of the two hands. [Bare.] 

IL intrana, 1. To be Interwoven; oommln- 
glo like interlocked fingers. 

The groups of characters that sre essential to the true 
doflnition of a plant and animal interdttgUaie, so to apeak, 
in that low department of the organic world from which 
the two great branches rise and diverge. Owen. 

2. In anal,, specifically, to interpose finger-like 
processes or digitations between similar pro- 
008868 of another part, as one muscle may do to 
another; inosculate by means of reciprocal ser- 
rations: followed by with. Thui^ the human sena^ 
tuB magnus muscle inierdigUtUee by several of its serra- 
tions wUh similar processes of the external oblique muscle 
of the abdomen. 

In certain species of Mnstelmi ... a rudimentary pla- 
centa is foniied, the vascular walls of the umbilical sac 
becoming plaited, and iWtrrdigilUdino wUh similar folds of 
the wail of the utoms. Uwdey, Auat. Vert, p. 120. 

IntardigitAtion (in-t6r-djj-i-ta'shpn), n, [< in^ 
terdigitate 4- 4(m.] 1. The act of Inserting be- 
tween the fingers, or of inserting the fingers 
of one hand between those of the other; hexuse, 
the state of being inextricably interwoven or 
run into each other, as is the case with the 
characters of the lowest classes of plants and 
animals; intermixture.— 2. In anat., speeifi- 
cally — («) ^oiproeal digitation; the state or 
quality of being interdigitoted or reoiproeally 
interposed bv means of digitate processes. In- 
tenWtatioD prosents an appaaianoe as of turn liwiwiffi 
the teeth of one set in the spaoM betWMn ths tsflll of 
the other, (b) The set of spaoes between digits 
or finger-like processes. 



„ IfdaM (In'tto-dfUi), n. [< L. inter, between, 
4- dneere, lead: eee atiei.] In oarp,^ same as 
iaterite. 

Interepimeral (in-ter-ep>i-ine'nd), a. [< inter- 
4- epmera + -of.] Situated between epimera: 
aa, the interewmeral membrane. Huxley, Anat. 
^vert., p. 

inter^lihelial (in-t6r-ep-i-thS'li-al), a. [< in- 
ter- 4- efdthelial^ Situated between or among 
epithelial oells. Also intra-epithelial 
inmeqilinoctial (in-ter-^-kwi-nok'sh^), a. L< 
inter- + equinoctiaL^ Coming between Uk^ 
equinoxes. 

Spring and antmnn I have denominated equinoctial 
periods. Summer and winter I have callud irdereqmww^ 
tM intervals ji^itUie Ileftearelua. 


Intereast (inH^r-es), v. t [Also intereeee; < OF. 
intereeeer, P. intSreeettr (formerly chiefly in pp. 
int&ressi), interest, concern, OF. also clamage, 
S5 Pr. intereasar = Sp. intereaar = Pg. intcrcesar 
sit. intereeeare, concern, interest, < L. intervHHc, 
be between, bo distant, be different, be present 
at, be of importance, import, concern (impers. 
interest, it couoems), < inter, between, 4- ettee, 
be: see AcJ, Cf. intereaW} To interest; coii- 
oem: affect; especially, to concern or affect 
deeply. 

To wliose young love 

The vines of France and milk of Burgundy 
Strive to Ih) iiUereu'd. 8hak., Lear, i. 1, 187. 

To love our native country, and to study its bonoflt and 
Its glory, to be iiUeramd in its concenn^ is natural to all 
men, and is indeed our common duty. 

Drydent Eplok Poetry. 

IntorOBBt (in't6iM>8), n. [^M'so intercHHc ; < ME. 
intereaee (= G. Dan. intcreHac = Sw. intrcHee), < 
OP. intervene = Pr. interenee = Sp. interne = Pg. 
It. interesHc,< ML. tatertwen^.n., concern, Interest, 
premium on money lent, right, etc*.., < L. intvr- 
e9de,v.,ooneeni: se(3 interettM,v.‘] Interest; con- 
cern ; deep coiiceni. 

That fslse forsweryng have there noon inUurtm, 

LyduaUt Minor Poems, p. 210. 

But wote thou this, thoii hardy Titanesse, 

That not the worth of any living wight 
May challenge ought in Heavens itdanm. 

Spetmr, F. q., VIL vi. 8& 

interaBSa termini (in-t^r-es'd tOr^mi-ni). 
[ML.: intereww, interest (see iuUrosa, w.); ter- 
fain<,^en. of terminus, end, ending: see tem,n.] 
The rmht of entry upon land vested in a lessee. 
It is not an estate, hut an interest for the term ; and the 
rteht may lie exercised hy the executors or administrators 
of the owner if he dies without having oiiterod. 

interest (in't6r-est), u. [Lute ME. interenl (= 
D, interest), < ()P\ interesL interest, concern, 
also damage, prejudice, F. intvret, jutc'rest, 
profit, advauta^, < L. interest, it concerns, it 
IB to the advantage, «Hd pers. sing. pros. ind. 
impers. of interesse, concern: see interess, r. 
Practically interest is a later var. of interess, 
a,] 1. That which concerns or is of impor- 

tance: that which is advantageous, or connect- 
ed with advantage or welfare; concern; con- 
cernment; behoof; advantage: us, the com- 
mon interests of life ; to act for the public in- 
terest 


We destroy the r>ommon-woalth, while we preserve our 
own private lidtrtetM, and neglect the l*uh11ok. 

Selden, 'J'able-Talk, p. G8. 

TIs for the fowler'a interad to beware 

The bird intangled should not 'scape the snare. 

Jhyden, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love, 1. 444. 

Inglorious slave to int'rMt, ever Join'd 
With fraud, unworthy of a royal mind ! 

Pope, Hind, i. 105. 

By the term inter«sU 1 mean not only material woll-he- 
ing, but alao all those mental liixiiriin^ all those grooves 
or ohauuels for thought, which it Is easy and pleasing to 
fallow, and painful and difficult to abandon. 

Leaky, Europ. Morals, II. 208. 


The provincea were ruled, or rather plundered, in the 
intermt of the privileged claBl^ above all in the interait of 
the leading members of the privileged class. 

R A. Ireeman, Amer. Lects., p. 8.92& 

8 . The feeling that something (the object of 
the feeling) oonoems one ; a feeling of the im- 
portance of something with rc^ference to one’s 
self; a feeling of personal concernment in an 
object, such as to fix the attention upon it; 
appreciative or sympathetic rewd: as, to feel 
an interest in a person ; to excue one’s interest 
in a project; a subject of absorbing interest 
From all a oloser interett flourish'd up^ 
Tenderness touch by touch. 

Tennymm, Princess, vii 

Something further is necessary to that lively interaction 
ci mind and object which we call a state of attention ; 
and this is tel srs d . J. SuUy, Outlines of Psyched., p. 92. 

A little more than a year ago the whede world was fol- 
tefwlng with intense te t tr s it the lortones of the BngUdi 
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intetflNnond 


flying column dispatched hy Lord Wolsdey from KortI to 
oross the desert of Matammah. 

WaslnUneter Bn,, CXXV. 667. 

8. Personal or selfish consideration ; regard to 
private benefit or profit : as, his actions are con- 
trolled by interest; the clashing of rival inter- 
ests, 

**/ntersif and passion** msy "ooroo in, and bo too strong 
for rellection and conscience, ” hut still reflection and oon< 
science arc always present with us to hear witness against 
them. Pmoter, Bhaftesbury and Uutcheson, p. 14.5. 

A man never pleads better than whore his own tiersoiial 
interetft is concerned. Addiiton, Trial of the Wine-nrewiirs. 

InUrfM . . . ought in reason to lie treated as an objec- 
tion to the credit m a witness, and not to hin oompetciiue. 

mwsUmth Century, 456. 

4. Influence from personal importance or ca- 
pability; power or influencing the action of 
others: as, he has interest at court; to solicit a 
person’s interest in behalf of an application. 

(7ome, come, Lydia, hope for the liest ~ Sir Anthony shall 
use his intersjit witli Mrs. Malaprop. 

Stwridan, Iho Eivsls, i. 8. 
Ingeniously made interfM with the Pope 
'I'o set such tedious regular forms aside. 

Brvuminy, King and Book, 1. 191. 

6. Personal iiossessioii or right of control; 
share or participation in ownership: as, to 
have great interests in a county; an interest in 
a stock company; also, anything that is of im- 
portance from a commercial or financial point 
of view; a business; property in general: as, 
the mining interests, 

Anjou, a I>utch:^Maiii, a County groat, 

Cf which the English long had boon possost; 

And Manus, a city of no small recelt. 

To which the duke pret>eiided intereeL 

DrayUm, Miseries of Queen Margaret 
All your indertSL in those territories 
Is utterly bereft you: all is lost 

Shak,, 2 Hen. VI., ill 1, 84. 

The 1*Hests and Levites they bid consider what would 
become of them all if the Law of Moses was abrogattHl, 
by which their intefeSt was upheld. 

Stillinyfleet, Sermons, 1. ilL 


VagM te iBtarsflt, oo nf arred in title or ownership, at- 
tbonip tTmaybeasyet expeotai^ and not with a prssmt 
right of poBseislon. Mitef.— YMtgd an in- 

tereat completely aianred, and oonsUtating such a right aa 
a change in the law generally ought not to take awajr ex- 
cept for public nae and upon oompenaatlon. 

Inheresi (in't^r-est), v. t [A var. of earlier in- 
teress, r., prob. through confusion of interessed 
ss interest, pret. and pp. of the verb, with inter- 
est, n,\ see intere8s,'\ If. To concern ; affect ; be 
of advantage or importance to. 

After hia retume for England, he endevoured by hii 
liest abilities to interest his Country and state in those 
foirc Kegioiia. Quoted in Cajd. JohnsirnttKe Work% U. SOC. 
Or rather, gracious sir, 

Create me to this glory, since my cause 
Doth interest this fair quarrel Ford. 

2. To engage the attention of; excite concern 
in ; stimulate to feeling or action in regard to 
something. 

The multitude is more easily interested for the most un- 
meaning badge, or the most fnsignifloant name, than for 
the most important principle. Maeaiday, Milton. 

To intereet the reader in a contest against heresy in the 
East, and then transport him to a battle againit EraaUan- 
ism in the West. J. M, NeaU, Eastern Church, L 8. 

We are interested in a thing when we are affected by it 
either pleuaurahly or painfully. 

J, Sully, Outlines of Psychol, p. 88. 

8. To cause to take a personal concern or i^re ; 
induce to participate : aa, to interest a jmrsoii 
in an entorpriso.— 4t. To place or station. 

interested him among the gods. Chapnusn, 

1. Oonoemed 


interested (in'tCr-es-ted), p, a, 
in a cause or in consequences ; nence. Diasea 
by personal considerations; concerned chiefly 
for one’s private advantage; also, sprinring 
from or influenced by self-interest or selfish- 
ness : as, an interested witness. 

His familiars wore his entire frienda and could have no 
interested views in courting his acquaintance. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 497. 

HI Riicoasaos did not discourage that, amhitloui and in- 
terested people. Afbuthnat, Anc. Coins. 


The contest was for an interest then riding at single an- 
chor. De Quineey, lilBaenea, li. 

6. lu law, in the most general sense, legal oon- 
ceni of a person in a thing or in the conduct of 
another person, whether it consist in a right of 
enjoyment in or benefit from propert jr, or a right 
of advantage, or a subjection to liability in the 
event of conduct; more specifically, a right in 
propertVj or to some of tnose uses or benefits 
from which the property is inseparable, in a 
narrower sense it was uhid in the English common law of 
rtuU pmiierty, to designate a right less than an estate, such 
aa a leaae or an easement, etc. 

7. Payment, or a sum ]iaid, for the use of money, 
or for forbearance of a debt. I'ho interest hears a 
flxed ratio (agreed upon the portiea) to the sum loaned, 
Hiid is to lie paid at certain stated tiiiies, us once or twice 
n year. Thu money lent or due is called the principal, 
the sum paid for the use of it tlic interest, tlie fixed 
ratio, which la no many units in one liuiidi-ed, the rate 
jier cetU., or simply tbo per cent. Tlie rate per cent, la 
usually so much a year, or per annum. 8ometinu;s the 
rate is mentioned as so mu^ per month ; )e! 100 at i per 
cent, per month is equal to 9100 at 12 iier cont. tier annum. 
I^ryal interest is the niie twtabllslied by law, and it is always 
undersUMHl that legal interest is Intended when no specific 
rate is mentioned. Interest greater than the legal rate is 
usury, and is prohibited by law. In certain jurlsdlcttoiiB, 
however, it is allowable to give and receive higher than 
legal rates by special contract between the panics. In- 
terest may he either eimjile or emnpound. Siwide inter- 
ewf is the interest arising from the principal sum only, 
and, though not paid, is not Itself chargeable with inter- 
est Cmnpound interest is the interest paid not only on 
the original or princliial sum, but also on the interest os it 
fulls due and, remainfiig unpaid, is added to the prliiclpsL 

Who pawn their souls and put them out at interest for u 
very small present advantage, although they are aui n in 
a ver}’ little time to lose both their Interest ami the Prin- 
cipal too. SdUinyfteei, Sermons, 1. zli. 

Hence — 8. Something added or thrown in by 
way of premium or cnliancement; an added 
quantity over and above what is due, deserved, 
or expected. 

With all speed, 

You shall have your deslrea, with intereSL 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 8, 49. 

Benoflclal Interest, a right or interest to lie enjoyed for 
one's own benefit, aa diafingnishod from the right of a 
trustee for the bmeflt of another.— Chattel Intereit. 
Hec chattei. - Equitable interMt, such an intereat as ia 
rect^ioud and protected hy courta of .equity, although it 
mlglit not l>e at common law. — Zniorable Intmit. Bee 
intmranre, 2.— Intereit or no interest^ a provision in a 
policy of insurance signifying that the contract will be 
executed even though the inaured have no insurable in- 
terest in the Bubjeot-mattm'.— Landed Interest. Bee 
landed,— Maritime interest. Bee maritime . — Party ^ 
interest, a person who. though he may not he named in a 
cunfract as a oontracting imrty, or in a anit oa a jMurty on 
the record, has a legal Interest in the subject— To wi g ly f 
interest tor a person, to secure infiueiioe on hia behalf. 

1 made interest with Mr. Hlogg the beadle to have him 
■I a Minder. JHeksnt, Oar Mutual Friend, L 18. 


We have no interested motive for this undertaking^ be- 
ing a auclety of gentlemen of distinction. 

GMdmnith, Magaxlne in Miniature. 

2. Having an interest or share ; having money 
involved: as, one intcrestad in the funds. 
Interestedly (in'UT-es-ted-li), adv. In an In- 
terested manner; with interest. 
intereBtedneBSCin't^r-os-tod-nes), n. The state 
of beiny interested, or of having an interest in 
a question or an event; hence, regard for one’s 
own private views or profit. 

I might give them what degree of credit I pleased, and 
take tlicni with ahHiemciii for Mr. Bolmea'a itUereeteaness, 
if J thought lit. Itichardsun, Clarissa Harlowe, II. 248. 

intarestixig (in'ter-cs-tiug), p. a. Exciting or 
adapted to excite iulcroHt ; engamng the atten- 
tion or curiosity: as, an intcresHng story. 

Our pleasures and pains make iip ttit interesting side of 
our experience. J, Sully, Outlines of PsychoL, p. 460. 

interestiiigly (in't^r-es-ting-li), adv. In an 
iutoresting manner. 

InterestingneBB (in'ter-os-tiug-nes), n. The 
quality of oeing interesting. 

No special beauty or intereebtngneee of the locality can 
directly cauae the uellght. 

U, Spenoer, Prin. of l*aychol., I 64. 

interface (in’t^r-fas), n. [< inter- + /aoc.] A 
plane surface regarded as the common lioun- 
dary of two bodies. 

Tbo interjaoe of the two liquids In the axial Uua 

Eneyo. Brit,, XV, 264. 

interfadal (in-t^r-f&'shial), a, [< L. inter, be- 
tween, 4 facies, face : see fadai, and cf. inter- 
face,'] 1. In ffeom,, included between two 
faces: thus, an interfacial angle is formed by 
the meeting of two planes.*— 2. Pertaining to 
an interface. 

interfascicnlar (in^t6r-fa-Bik'fi-lttr), a. [< in- 
ter- ^fascicle 4 -«r8.] 1. In anat,, situated 
or occurring between fascicles: as, interfascic- 
ular veins; inteffascicular BpeneeB , — 2. In bot„ 
lying between the fascicles or fibrovascular 
bundles. Interfteoloular cambium is that part of the 
oamhluin sone which lies between the flbrovaaoular bun- 
dles in the stems of gymnoqiennB and diootyledoua. Bos- 
tin. 

interfectionf (in-t^r-fek'shqn), n. [< L. inter- 
feetio(n-), a killing, < interfleere, pp. interfectua, 
kill, destroy, interrupt, lit. put between, < fitter, 
between, •¥facere, do : see/aef.] Killing; mur- 
der. Bailey, 

interfemoral (in-t^r-fem'^-ral), a, [< L. inter, 
between, 4 femur, pi. femora, thigh; see fem- 
oral,] Situated between the thighs; connect- 
ing the hind limbs: as, the interfemoral mem* 
brane of a bat. 
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interfm v- <.|pret* and pp. in- 

iirfei^ ppr. inierfeHng. t^omerly aLio m- 
fgrfere; C MB. enterferm. < OF. ex- 

change blows, F. inteffirerj interfere, < mL. 
*interferiref stme between, < L. inter, between, 
+ /erire, strike.] 1. To take a part in the af- 
fairs of others ; especially, to intermeddle ; act 
in such a way as to check or hamper the action 
of other persons or things. 

Bo oantioiu were onr anoetton in oonveraatlon, aBneTer 
to inimftn with party dlaputes In the state. SwifL 
Our war no inimfurina klnga demanda, 

Nor ahall be tmated to horoariati hands. 

IUIW9, tr. of Laoan’a Fharsalla, Tiil. 

A SheUc Arah^ who lirea here [Snesl has really all the 
power, whenever he pleases to inee^ars. 

jpoooetv, Desorlptiou of the Bast, L 188. 

8. To clash ; come in collision : be in opposi- 
tion: as, the claims of two nations may inter- 
fere; the two things interfere with each other. 

Nature la ever intaifering with Art Bmenon^ Art 


tion of a uniaxial orystal ent normal to the alls, or or a hi* 
axial myatal out nonnalto the blseotrtx, Is viewed In oon< 


intatgimda 


verging polariaed light are similar phenomena, and are 
hence called intsi/amier ‘ ” 




a Biaxial Crystal i ( i) when the axial plane 

(paieina throuah the two ovalii) is inclined 4^ to the vibration-pMnes 
of die polarixer and anniyxer, and (e) when It is respectively parallel 
and perpendicular to them. 

has shown that electric waves, produced, for example, by 
indnotlon discharges between two metsl surfaces and prop- 
agated through space, also exhibit under proper conditions 
interference phenomena. These waves may have a length 
of several feet. Bee wne. BSyn. 1* Mediatknt Intarvm- 
Mon, etc. Bee fnCstpoiMfon. 


Intorferillgly (in-t6r-fer'ing-li), odp. In an 
Interference ; by in- 

InterflbrlllK (in^tfir-fi-bril'IJr). a. [= P. in- 
^ terfibriUaire; aa iuter- + + -ar®.] Sit- 

in j 1 —I -a —I * uated between fibrils. 

When two similar and equsl series of waves arrive at a _ . ^ . 

common point, they intmftrt, as it is osUed, with one „ T^gnours in wWoh we too. . . a^bUen and semi- 
another, so Ihw the actual diniirbanoe of the medium at llQCld condition of the inUr^briUaT substance, 
any insist i^e resutot of ^rduitMtooM which it ^thoL Anat. (tnma). L 1 148. 

l“^J®V(m-t*«-fl'bri-l«-rl),«. Samea. 
-im L Intfflabrona fin-Mp-fi'bniB). o. r< inter- + 

LinWerel^Z 1. The act of UW 

mg; interposition; especially, intermeddling, toterfllamentai (in-Wr^m-a-rnen'tllr), «. [<i». 

ter- + JUament + -ar^.] Biiuated tietween fila- 
ments. It, Lankeftter, Enoyo. Brit., XVI. 689. 
interiillet (in-tbr-fll^et), V, t [< inter- + fillet] 
To bind in and over; weave. [Bare.] 

There is an actual predmninance of the practical or 
ethical aim, not only as the immediate motive and ulti- 
mate goal of his endeavor, but constantly itUerJtthted and 
interwoven with the theoretical tisane. 

ing of one foot against the one neirt'to it, as , . ^ « ,, .. 

one hind foot ag^st the other. — 4. In Amer. totei^W (in-t6r-fl6 ), v, ♦. [< inter- + 
patent loib, the conflict between two patents or between, 

applications for patent which claim in whole 
or in part the same invention. HenocL to po into 

WMTffCSIr interfliumt «. [< L. 

flee before the application ahall be jjrant^. en(t-)8f ppr. of interfluerCf flow between, < inter ^ 


BO that the interlacing cannot be separated: 

as , two keys interfretted by their bows. 

led intMT/nviiM/giwst. Beoently(i888-e) Herts llltarflriction (in-ter-frik'shon), n. [< inter- + 

frictim,^ A rubbing together; mutual fric- 
tion. [Bore.] 

Kindling a Are by interAicMon of dry stloka. 

De Quintey, Bpanlah Nun, | la 

interfirontal (in-ter-fron'tal), a, [=: F. inter- 
frontal ; as inter- + frontal,^ Situated between 
the right and left frontal bones, or the right and 
left halves of the frontal bone : as, an interfron* 
tal suture. 

interftOgentt (in-tbr-furjent), a. [< L. inter- 
fulgcn{t-)s, ppr. of interfulgerey shine between, 
< inter, between, +/M/pere, shine: eee fulgent] 
Shining between. Bailey. 

Interfoie (in-ter-fflr/), r. t; pret. and pp. in- 
terfused, ppr. interfusing, [<Xi. interfusus, pp. 
of (LL.) iHterfundcrc, pour between, i inter, be- 
tween, + fundere, pour : see founds, j 1, 

To pour or spread between or among ; diffuse 
throughout ; permeate or cause to permeate. 

The kingdom of China is in all parts thereof initr/uud 
with commodious riuera. Utmuyt't Voyageat II. u. 89. 

Tho ambient air, wide intsr/uwd, 
Embracing round this florid earth. 

Milton, P. L., vlL 88. 
Ice upon ice, the well-adjusted parts 
Were soon oonloin’d, nor other cement ask'd 
Than water imerfUM'd to make them one. 

Cowpor, Task, v. 148. 


This cironmstanoe, which is urged against the bill, be- 
comes an additional motive for onr iidarforenoB, 

Burke, On Pox's Bast India BOL 


A part of the European powera have attempted to es- 
tabliah a right of interference to put down revolutionary 
principles m that contuienL 

WooUey, Introd. to Inter. Law, f 40. 


8. A clashing or oollision : the act of coming 
into violent contact,^ 8. In farriery, a strik- 

i - Jt i. • A. L Jj. 


What way the current cold 
Of 14arthern Ocean with strong tides doth inurfiow and 
swell. Umand, tr. of Camden, p. 12. 


lira jjranted. 

6. Ill ;>Ay8t(»,’the mutual action of waves of any 
kind (wuether those in water, or sound-, heat-, 
or light-waves) upon one anotner, by which, un- 
der certain conditions, the vibrations and thoir 
effects are increased, diminished, or neutral- 
ised. The term was first employed by Dr. Yonng to ex- 
press certain phenomena which result from the mutual 
action of the rays of light on one another. In genera], If 
two systems of waves come together, they <ntei:rer«->that 
is, th^ unite to reinforce or destroy one another, the actual 
disturbance of the medium at any Instant being the re- 
sultant of the two disturbances considered separately interflUOUB (in-ter'fl^us), a. [< h, intvrfiuue, 

If V.hn f.tWA ai.A rtf A/mal InfAHialfv nnH ' « 1 . ^ 


between, +jffttor 0 , flow: seo^Monf.] 1. Flow- 
ing between ; flowing back and forth. 

The agitation of some interjiumt subtile matter. 

Works, IX. 508. 

2. Flowing together; harmoniously blending: 
of sounds, forms, etc. 

As written by Chaucer, it was picturesque, full of music 
and color— tho fnMr/h«enf,laxunouB pentameter couplet, 
revived by Bunt ana Keats. 

Stedman, The Century, XXIX. 608. 


For example. If the two systems are of equal intensity and 
in the same phase, the result will bo a doubled disturb- 
ance ; if, however, they are half a wave-length apart, the 
resnlt wfll be rest. Thus, two sounds of the same pitch and 
intensity produce a note of double the intensity when they 
meet In the same phase, the point uf ooudeuaation of one 
' '' the other; when, on the other 


flowing between, < interfluere, flow between: 
SCO interfluent,^ Same as interfluent 

Hated to hear, under the stars or moon, 

One nightingale in an interfluoue wood 
Batlate the hungry dark with melody. 

Shelley, The Woodman and the Nightingale. 

liaAlliauiil VUlIMVilOCIIfAUll ua MIV AUMU uur* « « m n M Mm X V J I ^ « *4 -e 

rarefaotion A the other, thojr deetr^ intorfold (in-t6r-fold ), v. te + /oWl.] 

To fold one into the other; fold together. 

Life’s most beautiful Fortune 
Kneels before the Eternal's throne ; and, with hands in- 
ter/olded. 

Praises thankful and moved the only Giver of blessings. 
LonefeUow, tr. of Tegndr’s Children of the Lord's Supper. 


correnranding to that of 
hand, the point of maxlmnm oondensation of the flrst cor- 
responds to that of rarefaotion of the other, they destroy 
each other. Again, if two notes differing but slightly in 
pitch (say one vibration per second) are sounded togetnor. 
there will be one instant in each second when the two 
wave-systems will nearly coincide in phase, and one when 
they will be half a wave-length apart ; the resnlt is that 
they alternately strengthen and weaken each other at 
these moments, and the ear perceives the pulsations in the 


note oslled teats (iraej^i, 7X ^ The same priiiolifles ^d interfoliac60nB (in-teP-ffl-li-a'Bhius), a, [< L. 
true in the case of light, as was flrst shown by Yonug. The bAtwAPn 4- fnlium • non 1 

Intanfwene. of URht-wariM I. Ulustrated by the ^mom- t„ , SIf j 

ena of diffraction (see thus, a mffraolron grat- 4^ Sltuatea between oppoHite leaves: as, 

ing gives with monochromatic light a seriea of light and tnterfoliaoeous stipules in the Bultioeew, 
hSIJ 5^? ./«"«»•). oom^dinB rmeo- interfollate (ln-ter-«'li-St), ». prot. and 

‘IH!? Ktati of ms«lmum ud minimum motion w pp, ppr. intmfolUHng! [< L. in- 


And through chaos, doubt, and strife, 

InUrfim Thy calm of life 

WMBUr, Andrew Rykman's Pray«r- 

8. To fuse together or interblend ; associate ; 
make interdependent. 

A people amongst whom religion and law were almost 
identical, and in whose character both were so thoroughly 
interfUaed, Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter, ll 

interfOBloXI (in-ter-fu'zhon), n, [< LL. inter/u- 
sio(n-), < interfundere, pp. interfusus, pour be- 
tween ! see interfuse,'] The act of pouring or 
spreading between ; an intimate intermingling. 

I foresaw that I should And him a true American, full 
of that perplexing interJiuUm of refinement and crudity 
which marks tho American mind. 

//. Jawee, Jr,, Pass. Pilgrim, p. 84. 

intergangllonic (in-tdr-gang-gli-on'ik), a. [< 
inter- + ganglion + -ic,] Situated between 
ganglia; connecting ganglia: specifically ap- 
plied to the commissures or connecting nervous 
cords of ganglia, especially of tho sympathetic 
system. 

IxmrgatOTTt (in-ter'ga-to-ri), n, A contraction 
of interrogatory. 

Let us go in ; 

And charge us thero upon intcr'gatnriee. 

And wo will answer all things faithfully. 

Shak., M. of V., v. 1, 99. 
I have an entrapping quest iuii or two more 
To put unto them, a orusH intergaUiry. 

B. Joneun, Staple of Nows, v. 2. 

intargOXlital (in-ten-jenM-tal), a, [< inter- + 
genital,] Situated between the genitals: ap- 
plied to the oalcareouH plates of eohinoderms 
which are attached to and come more or less 
between tlioso which boar the orifices of the 
genital organs. 

intorgernt (in-ter-gAm ' ), v, t [< inter- + gem,] 
To exciiange grins or snarls. Davies, 

The angry beast fa badger] to his best chamber flies, 
And (angled there) sits grimly initef-geming, 

sylteder, tr. of Du Burtas’s Wooki^ ii., The Decay. 

interglacial (in-t^r-gla'shial), a, [< inter- + 
qlaeial,] In geol, , formed or occurring between 
Wo periods of glacial action: as, interglaeial 
beds ; an intergmeial period, 
interglandnlar (iii-t6r-glan'dv-mr), a. [< in- 
ter- + glandular.] Situated between glands. 

^ inter- 


los. 


■alting from the mutual action of the two wave-systems ; 
fw the former they are in the same phase, for the latter 
thqr differ in* phase by half a wave-length. If white light 
is employed, a seyles of n^tra 
(f»t«f:rsmios nsecra) of differout 
orders is obuined. Newton’s 
lings, obtained, for exampli^ when 
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ter, between, +/onum, leaf: see folia'te,] To 
interleave. 

So much flmprovement of a book] as I conceive is neces- 
sary, I will take care to send rou with your inter/oUated 
copy. Evetyn, To Mr. Place, Aug. 17, 1090. 

Almost immediately upon receiving information that a 
«. is to be produced, he [the stage-manager] inter- 

upon a plate of glass, are circular Miatee the piano aoore with blank leaver upon which he 
interference speotra. 1%e oalcn notes what ft to occur simultaneously with the playing of 
of thin fllma at of oU on water or certain bars of music on tho page qppMit^ 
of a aoap-bttbble^ are due to inter- Smbnere Mag., IV. 448. 

*« "»«“»«■ «*> intarOettad (in-tte-fret'ed), a. [< inter- + 

ol-pMil Bib wdn. b-utl. t *? 

faTfignrea produced when a aeo- 


ordinjuy light ii reflected nom a 
oonvex lens of long focus pressed 


IntaKlobnlar (in-Wr-giob'fl-iar), «. 

+ globular.] Situated 1 

Intcndtdndar spaces arc represented as black marks. 

Mieroi, Seicnee, XXIX. 1. 1& 

Intergradation (in^t^r-gra-da^Hbou), n, [< in- 
tergrade + -ation,] Intcnnodiate gradation, 
in^grade (in-ter^ad'), V, i, ; prot. and pp. 
intergraded, ppr. intergrading, [< inter- + 
grade"^, v,] To become alike gradually, or ap- 
proach in character by degrees, as one animal 
or plant compared with another; be graduat- 
ed with diminishing degrees of difference, or 
graded into one another, as two or more spe- 
cies. Bee the extract. 


I compromised the matter by reducing to the rank cf 
varieties the nominal species that were known or bdievad 
to interarade, , , , We treatas ’* nraolflc*’ any form, bow- 
. -»>«-.■ U myr ., OBUIO no uub ^^fifSoB dlg erent from the neA that we do not know or 

applied especially to objeote which are closed believe to kMergnAe, Oouct, Key to N. A BIrda p. 79. 



intergrade 

ergrade (in't^r-grad), n. [< inter- 4- grade^f 
] An intonnediate g^e. 

Dliat nmbele, north of the breeds trae, is oertain, 
oaose the <ntovvradM and slope are not found here. 

j^ofure. XXXIX. 104. 

ergrowth (inH^r-grOth), n. [< inter- + 
owth.2 A ^wiug together; a growth bo- 
reeii. 

rhere are not wanting signs of an interfrnnrth of the 

0 minerals. Qeol. Jour., XLTV. 440 . 

arg^al (in-t6r-ji'ral), a. L< infer- + gyruti 
-al7] Situated between gyri of the brain, 
arhemal, interhaBmal (in-t^r-he'tnai), n. 
id n. [< inter- + hemaL'] I, a. Situated 
itween nemal spines.— mtarhemal bone. Inter- 
anal spine. In iehth., one of the deniial 1>onoR or spines 
lioh suppori the rays of the median or ii tipaii'ed tins i»f 
hes on tne hemal or lower side of the l>o«ly : so called 
»m their situation deep in tho flesh between hemal spines, 
e intomswrof. 

n. ». Au inU^rhemal bone. 

K aeries of inierhatmalH, Encyc. Brit., XII. 641. 

erheinioerebral (in-UT-hotn-i-ser'e-bral), a, 
inter- + hemimrebram,'] Situated’ between 
e hemispheres of tho brain, 
larlljal (in-t(*r-hi'al), n, and w. [< inter- + 
f(o4a) + -alj] I, a, Situated between or among 
irts of the hyoid arcli of a fish, in relation 
Ith the hyomandibular and sympleetic bones. 

The lower part of the Ihynid] arch retains Its conneo- 
m with the upper pai% in fishes, Ity means of an inter- 
fid piece. Statul. Eat, Ilik,, III. 21. 

n, n. All intermediate osseous or eartilagi- 
ms element of the hyoid arch of a hsh. cdii- 
3Cting its upper and Iowct parts, iu relation 
ith the hyomandibular and symplccticbonos; 

1 element connecting tho hyomandibular with 
te brauchiostegal ar(*.h. 

ierim (iu'tiir-im), adv, [L., in the mean 
hile, meantime, < inter^ between, + *im, equiv. 

I eum, acc. of that; see he^,‘] In the mean 
hile; meantime. 

I hope Bonio gentleman will soon be appointed in my 
om hole who is better able to servo the publick tlian I 
a. Interim. 1 am, gentlemen, your most oliedient sitr- 
tnt. 

Benedict Arnold. Letter, May 2.*), 1775 (Amer. Archives). 

ierim (in't^r-im), w. and a. [< interim^ adv,'\ 
n. 1. The moan time; time intervening. 
Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the flrst motion, all the interim ia 
Like ri phantasma, or a hideous dream. 

Shak., J. C., 11. 1, 64. 

. A provisional arrangemont for the settle- 
ent of religious diltoreiicos between Protes- 
mts and Roman Catholics in Germany during 
le Reformation eiioch, pending a definite set- 
ement by a church council. There were three in- 
riini: tho Ratishon Interim, promulgated by the em- 
>ror Charles V., .1 uly 2Rth, IMl, but Inelfeotlve ; the Augs- 
irg Interim, proclaimed alao by Charles V., May 15th, 1648, 
it not oarried out by many I'rotestants ; and the iHjipslc 
iteilm, oarried through tho diet of Saxony Deeomlier 22d. 
48^ by the efforts of tlie eleehir Maurioe, and enlarged 
id published as the (Greater Iiiieiim in March, 154U ; It 
et with strenuous oppusitiun. Religious toleration was 
oured for the Lutherans by the peace of I'asaau, 1552. 
H. a* Belonging to or connected with aiiin- 
irvening peri^ of time; temporaxy: as, an 
it^m order. 

The first and second interim reports of the Royal Com- 
.Ission appointed to enquire iiit4i tin; Tiopressiuii of Trade. 

Quarterly jRev., CLXIII. 151. 
Itexlm decree, in Seate law. a doeren disposing of part of 
cause, but leaving the remainder unexhausted.— mtOT- 

II faofcor, a receiver or curator appointed for temporary 
rvloe. In Boots law it was fortnetly usual for creditois 
‘ a bankrupt to appoint a mannger, called an hOerim/ae- 
r, to preserve the estate until a trustee should ho chosen. 
tilB p^tloe was superseded by tliat of the court appoint- 
g a iudloiol factor. 

berlmlft (in^t^r-im-ist), n. [< interm + -tyt. ] 
eclee., a German Protestant who accepted one 
I the interims. 

berimlftic (in^t^r-i-mis'tik), a, [< interimisi 
* -<c.] Pertaining to the decree of CliarlcH V. 
L 154% at Augsburg, known as the liiterini, or 
> the subsequent agreement of Melaiiehthou 
ad others partially iu accord with this. 

The Bmperor had strongly urged upon the ambassadors 
le settling of a form of religiou agreeable to tlie Inter- 
deUe doouine. 

Byrekman, to Bullinger, Deo., 1540, In R. W. Dixon, Hist 
fChuroh of Eng., III. 08^ note. 

ierinhibitlVd (in^tdr-in-hih'i-tiv), a, [< in- 
r- + iukibitive^j Mutually inhibitiye. 

An Impairment of the inierinhiiiiHve funotfona 

Mauddey, Body sad Will, p. 267. 

serior (in-td'ri-or), a. and n. [Early mod. E. 
teriaurA OF. interierj interieur^ F. inUrieur = 
r. 8p. Pg. interior as It. interiorej < L. interior^ 
iner, oompar. of ^tnfeneg, < tntor, within, be- 
veent geeialerS.] L a. 1, Being within; in- 
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side of anything that limits, incloses, or con- 
ceals; internal; further toward a center: op- 
posed to exterior or superficial: as, the interior 
parts of a house or of the earth. 

Aiming, belike, at your interior hatred, 

That in your outward action shows itself. 

Shak., Rich. III., i. 8, 65. 

This fall of tlie monarchy was fur from being preceded 
by any exleriuur symptoms of decline. . . . llie interiour 
were not visible to evezy* eye. Burke, A Regicide Peace, i. 

2. lulainl ; remote from the limits, iVontier, or 
shore; as, the interior parts of a coimtry; an 
interior town.— 3, Of or pertain) ng to that 
which is within ; inside: as, an interior view. 

0 that you could . . . make but an interior survey of 
your good selves! Shak., (.'or., ii. 1, 48. 

4. Pertaining to the immediate contents of 
consciousness ; relating to that which one can 
perceive within one’s self; inward; inner; in- 
most; mental. 

Tho Earle of Northnmherlande . . . began soorotely 
to coiiiinunicate his interior imuginacions and priuie 
thoughtes with Richard Scrop, Arcliehishun of Yorke. 

Hall, lien. 1\'., an. 6. 

Rather desiryng soner to die then longer to Hue, and 
perauenture fur this oanso, that her tntertr>ur ivo sawe 
priuilyi Slid gane to her a secrete mutiicion of the great 
calamities and adiiorslties which then did hang ouer her 
bed. Hall, Edw. IV., an. 10. 

Sense, inmost, interior, iiitemal. This was introduced, 
as aconvertilile tenii with coiiscionsmtss in general, by the 
philosophers of t he Cartesian schtMil, and thus came to bo 
irequontly ap]ilied to denote the soui'ce, complciiiciit, or 
rovciatfoii of immediate truths. It is however not (»nly 
in itself vague, hut la liable to be cuiifuiindcd witli in- 
ternal sense in other vory ditferunt signihcatioiia We 
need nut therefore riigrot that in this 1 ‘elation it has not 
(though HutchOHon set an example) lieen naturalised in 
British Philosophy. Sit W, Hamilton, 

6. In inner; lyingnexi to the body or the 

median line.— interior angle. Bee i.— Inte- 
rior eiiicycloldtin nemn, , n hypocycloid.— Interior pal- 
in enUtm,, the labial palpi.— Interior plauetB, In ae- 
n., the planets tliat ore l»ctwoen the earth’s orbit and 
tlie sun. Interior screw, a sta^w cut on the interior 
surface of anything hollow, as a nut or a tup-hole.— In- 
terior elope, in fort., the slope Irutii the suncrior slope 
to the tread of tne haixiuette. Hec cut under parapet. 
B Byn. Inioarti^ntcmal, etc. Bee inner, 

n. n. 1. The iutcriial part; the inside. 

Tlie fool multitude^ that choose by show, 

Not htariilng more than the fond eye doth teach, 
Which pries not to tli’ interior, 

Shak.,M,(dV„ 11.0,28. 

2. In art: (a) An inside part of a building, 
considered as a whole from tho point of view 
of artistic design or general effect, convenience, 
etc. 

Tliere is a grandeur and a simplicity in the proportions 
of this great temple I tho J*anthooii I that render it still one 
of the very llnest and most sublime interinrelu the world. 

J. Eeryumm, Hist. Arch., 1. 811. 

(b) A picture of such an inclosed space, or of 
any Huoject considered as within such an inclo- 
Hure, or under the conditions of lighting, etc., 
oblaiuing therein. — 3. That part of n country 
or state which is at a considerable distance 
from its frontiers. 

Her frontier was terrible, her interiour feeble. 

Burke, A Regicide Peace, iL 

In some regions . . . rivers afford, if not the only moans 
of access to the interior, still by fur the easiest means. 

//. S^necr, JTin. of Suciul., 1 112. 

4. The internal or domestic affairs of a cfuintry 
as distinguished from its external or foreign af- 
fairs.— Departmant of the Interior. Bee department. 
interiority (in-te-ri-or'i-ti), w. [= F. UitMo* 
rite = Sp. interioridad ’= It. interioritd^ < ML. 
interiorita{U)8^ < L. twicri’or, being within; see 
interior,'] The quality of being interior; in- 
wardness. [Rare.] 

He had been a breaker of tlie law in ita osaentla] spirit, 
in ita inferiority, all the way through. 

U. W. Beectier, l^yroouth ridptt, March 10, 1884, p. 406. 

interiorly (in-te'ri-or-li), adv. In the interior 
part; internally; inwanily. 

The divine nature sustains and interimiriy nourisheth 
all things. Donne, llist. Meptuagiut, p. 205. 

inter j. An abbreviation of interjection. 
interjacence (in-t^r-ja'sens), n. [< interjaccn{t) 
+ A lying or being between, 
interjaoency (in-t^r-ja 'sou-si), n, 1. Same as 
interjacence, 

England and Bootland rarel . . . divided only by the <n- 
teriaemey of the Tweed and some desert ground. 

Sir Ii. Hole, 

2. That which is interposed or lies between. 
[Rare.] 

Its dnctuatlons are but motions subservient; which 
windes, stormes, shores, . . . and eveij interiaoenoy ir- 
regulates. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vii. 17. 

interjacent (in-ttr-ja'sgnt), a. [= Pg. inUfjOr- 
cente; < L. tntor, between, +^ao6n(^)«, ppr. of 


inteijectnral 

jocero, lie: see Jocent. Qt, adjacent^ Lying 
or being between; intervening: as, interjacent 
isles. 

Observations made at the feet, topi^ and interjaee/nt parts 
of high mouiitaiua Boyle, Works, 1. 80. 

llio Saxon forces were employed in subduing the mid- 
land parts of Britain, interjacent between their two first 
established coluiiios. Sir If’. Temple, Hist. England, Int. 

interjaculate (in-t^r-jak'u-lat), v. t . ; pret. and 
pp. intefjaculatedy ppr. interjaculating, [< intei'- 
+ jaculatc.] To ejaculate in the midst of con- 
versation; interject (a remark). 

“ O Diou ! quo n’al-je pu lo voir'/ " iraerjaculatee Made- 
iiioiBollc. Thackeray, Newcomes, vil. 

interjangle (in-t6r-jang'gl), v. i , ; nret. and pp. 
inteijanglcdf ppr. intcrjanglinfi, inter- + Jan- 
gle,] To make a dissonant, harsh noise one 
with another. 

The divers disagreeing cords 
Of interjanyliny ignorance. Daniel, Musophilui. 

interject (in-Wir-Jekl'), V. [< L. interjectus, pp. 
of intcrjacd'c, interjicere, throw between, put 
between, < intf:r, between, +Jac^/;, throw: see 
jet^, Cf. abject, adject, vonjcct, deject, tjeot, in- 
ject, etc.J I, trank. To throw in between other 
things; insert; interpolate. 

But AthiyOatus, the physician, a Thasian bom, inter- 
sected some stay of farther searching into this cause. 

Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 564. 

n. intrans. To come between; interpose. 
[Rare.] 

The couflueuoo of soldiers, interJecHny, rescued him. 

Sir O, Buck, Hist. Rich. IIL, p. 61. 

interjection Gn-tcr-ji?k'8hon), n, l^F.inter- 
jectioln-) = inUtijeclio'ss 8p. interjcccion s= 
Pg. intcrjeig&o = It. interjesionc, < L. interjec- 
tio(n-), a throwing or jdacing between, in gram, 
an interjection, in rhet. a parenthesis, < inter- 
Jaccre, interjicere, throw between: see inUiv- 
jeet,] 1. The act of throwing between; au in- 
terjecting. — 2. The act of ejaculating, exclaim- 
ing, or forcibly uttering. 

lAiighing CBUseth a continual expulsion of the breatli, 
with the loud noise which jiiakoth tlie interjection of laiigh- 
iiig. Bacon. 

8. In gram,, an interjected or exclamatory 
word ; a worn thrown iu between other words 
or exprossions, but having no grammatical re- 
lation to them, or used independently, to indi- 
cate some access of emotion 6r passion, au<1 
commonly emphasised to the eye m writing by 
a mark of exclamation, as oh! ah! alas! hur- 
rah ! Interjections arc regarded os constituting a part 
of speech by themselves, luthuugh they are properly no 
“paitof speeoh,” hut holophrastic nttcraneei^ originally 
more or less Instinctive, though coming, like the real of 
speech, to be used coiivontinnally. Some interjections, 
however, ore truiisforinations or abbreviations of ordinary 
words, aa tdac, zounds, *edeath. yad, Abbnwiated interj. 

Dij veatniui fldem, O good Lord, it standeth always in 
the place of an interjectwn of mcriinyllng, and not of call- 
ytig on. UUatt, Flowers (traiia), fol. 88. 

As I am choloiiok, 1 forbear not only swearing, Imt all 
intefjeotione of fretting, as pugh ! pish ! and the like. 

Tatler, No. 1. 

4. A manner or means of exprossiug emotion 
with the effect of an inteijcction. [Rare.] 

“ Bo rent his garmenia " (which was tho interjection of 
the country, and custom of the nation). 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 18S5), I. 298. 

interjectional (in-t^r-jek'shon-al), a, [< inter- 
jection -¥ -al,] 1. Thrown "in "between other 
words or expressions; interjected: as, au in- 
terjectional remark. 

Another explanatluii understands this clause os an t'nter- 
ysefirmal suggestion of the evangelist himself. . . . But why 
sliould both evangelists make the same interjectional sug- 
gestion at the same place 7 

J. A. Alexander, On Mark xlli. 14. 

2. Partaking of the character of an inteigec- 
tion ; consisting iu or cliaracterized by excla- 
mations. 

Demosthenea, ... In an interjectional form, . . . in- 
vokes the vengeance of the gods on Philip of Macedon. 

O. P. Maroh, lAicts. on Kiig. Lang., xlii. 

The staccato sharpness of interjectional croaks and brit- 
tle calls from the river edge and swamp. 

Uarper'8 May,, LXXyUI. 48. 

interjoi^ioiially (in-t^r-jek'shon-uK), adv. In 
an interjectional manner ; by way of interjec- 
tion. 

She had said intcriectionally to her sister, ** It would be 
a meroy, Fanny, if that girl were well married ! " 

George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, tz. 

lntej(Jectlona*y(l“-t*>*-Jek'Bh8n-^ri),a. [<<*- 
terjeetion + -ary.] Same as interjectional, 

interJeotllTal (in-tto-jek'ttj-ral), a, [< *inter- 
Jeeture (< L. inietjeetura, an insertion, < inter- 
Jaoere, interjicere, throw between: see interject) 
+ -al,] Same as interjectional. [Rare.] 
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Interledk 


’?• * totwliMl (in'tto-lln),*. r< OF.mireUf^e! ^ 
wahe^ SHtarfcfaM, The BlwSJ'lf 1 . + ^*'w*#Won.] The Btftte of bei^ inter- »«<«•- + j»«fl2, «. < f, <n(m»Nrl, e,] AUnebe- 


laminated. 


you here, 

InterjoinCiii-t^r-join')^* [^U*\e»<r^ojiidfe, interlap (m-t6r-lap')» v. pret, and pp. inter- 
join togethe^<n<w, between, lapped, ppr, intenapping. K inter-- + lap^J] 
+ jun^ere, jom : see join. Of. inie^nnciion.] To fold or infold mutuallv ; lap one with un- 
To join one with another; oombine. 


Bo, fellest foes . . . ihfUl grow dear friends, 

And iiUerj<dn their issues. Shak,t Cor., iv. 4, 22. 


other. 

Thus, in ease of any serious accident, the whole of the 
mains can, by one turn of a screw, be discouneoted from 
the dynamos, the itUerlapping pieoos all dropping out 

EUet Jtav. (Kiig.X £liy, 281. 


These dregs are calcined into such salts, which, after a 
short itOerlapae of time, produce coughs. Harvey, 


intmjoirt (in'tbr-joist), ». [< inter- + Joist.^ . 

the ep»o« or interval between two later^pge (in't^-lape). i,' [< inter- 

inteijnnction (in-tto-jungk'fihon), n. [< inters 
<f junotUm, Gf. interjoin,'] A mntnal Joining. 

Smart, 

interknit (in-t6r-nit'), t , ; pret. andpp, inter- 
knitted or interknit, ppr. interknitUng, [< inter- 
+ ktiiL] To knit together. [Bare.] 

Interknot (in-tdr-notOi V, t,\ pret. and pp. iti- 
terknotted, ppr. interknotHiM, [< inter- + knotl,] 

To knot together mutually and intricately. 

[Karo.] 

Millennial oaks iniarkneeted their python roots below 
its surface, and vouchsafed protection to many a frailer 
growth of shrub or tree. Harper's May,, LXXVL 74:i. 

interknowt (in-t6r-ii6')> t?. t, [iinter- + A;notrl.] 

Same as enter-know. 


+ lapse,] 


wrsavr* i nrrsc^l yr# ^ 

tween other liiieB. 

There is a network of wrinkles at the temple, and lines 
and interiines about the brow and side of the nose. 

FvrtniyhUy liev., N, 8., XL. 11. 

interline^ (iu-Wr-lin'), v. t; pret. and pp. in- 
terlined, ppr. interlining, (< inter- + r.] 

To iiis(*rt, as a thickuosB of fabric or material, 
betwocn the lining and the outer Hurfaco of (a 
garment): as, a cloak lined with silk, and in- 
terlined with flannel. 


The lapse or flow of time between two ovents; interlineal (iu-t^*r-liii'e-iil), a, [= Hp. Pg. in- 
intcrval. [Bare.] Uriineal; as inU r- + /iwV^ + -al, CL lineal,] 

.. . Between lines; interlinear. Jinp, IHet, 


interlard (iu-t6r-liird'), r. t, K OF. cntreUirdf.^', 
mix in between, mingle (dinoreut things, as 
fat and lean) together, lit. put fat in between 
(the loan), < entre, between, + lard, fat : see 
lard, n, and v.] 1. To mix, as fat with lean ; 
hence, to insert between or among other things; 
sandwich. 

Your fourth fverso] of one bissUUhle, snd two mono- 
sUlahles interlarded, 

Pvlttenham, Arte of Eng. Poeiie, p. 102. 

2. To mix ; diversify by mixture or by interjec- 
tion : as, lo interlard discourse with oaths. 

Those other Epistles lesso question'd are yet so inter- 
larded with Corruptions lui may Justly indue us with a 
whulaome suspitioii of thereat. 

Milton, lYelatioal Episcopacy. 


[=s F. interli- 


How familiarly do these prophets interknow one an- 
other ! Fp. Hall, Bapture of Elijah. 

interknowledffot (in-t6r-noPej), n, [< inter- + 
krtowledge,] Beciprooal knowledge. 

Hee them in mutuall inter-knouflsdgs, enjoring each 
other's blessednesse. iip. Hall, 

interlace (in-t^r-lasO* pret. and pp. inter- 
laced, ppr, interlacing, [Formerly also enterlace; 

< ME. entrelacen, < OF. entrelacier, entrelacer, 
entrela88er,mUir\a.ce,< ontre-f 'between, -¥ lacier, 
lacer, tie, entangle, lace: see lace, v,] I, trans, 

To cross one with another; interweave: as, to 

interlace wires ; hence, to mingle ; blend, in the ^ nterlarded , 


interlinear (in-t6r-lm'e-|ir), a, ^ 
ntairessHp. interlinear 'zs it, inierlintmre, < ML. 
interlineans, being between liin^s, < L. inter, 
between, + linea, line: see linv'i. Of. inteiiine\ 
f\] 1. Situated between the linos; inserten 
between lines; hence, intermediate: us, inter- 
linear corrections. Also inferlineury. 

He sometinios saved his cash 
By iiOerliikear days of frugal hash. 

Cmbhe, Works, IV. iia 
2. Having interpolated lines; interlined: as, 
an interlinear translation (one in whicli a line 
of the translated text is followed by a com^- 

spending line of the translation) Intsxllneir 

BSntem, the Hamiltonian system of teaching languages, 
by using texts with interlined traiislations. 
interlinearily (iu-t6r-lin'e-a-ri-li), adr. Same 
as interlinear ig. Bp, Uall, Great Impostor. 

* Ipj^t^andillogloia persons^ naturri intcrllnearly (in-t^»r-lin'o-llr-li), adr. In an 

tawnen&ry ox- interiiuoiir mainer: bv Intorliueution, 


Q, P, Marsh, liOots. on Eng. Lang., xiii. 
»Bsm. 2. To intersperse, intermix. 

Interlardineiit (iu-t^r-lhrd'mgnt). n. [< OF. 

‘ < entrmWi 


intermixture. 


I know thou chcerest the hearts of all thy acquaiutaiioe 
witli such detached parts of mine tletteii) as tend not to 
dishonour oharacters or reveal fiames ; and this gives ino 
an appetite to obligo thco by inlgrlardinmL 

mehardson, ilarissa Harlowe, IIL 89. 


matliematical theory of knots, to interlace throe or more 
closed bands is to put them together so that no two arc 
linked together, and yet so that they cannot be separated 
without a broach of continuity. 

8t Paul, when he hoaits of himself, dotli oft interiaee 
** 1 speak Uko a fooL " Bacon, Px^se (ed 1887). 

Veiy rich flesh coloured marble interlaced with v^ies lntcrlayt (in-t6r-la'), V, t, [< + layi,] To 

of white. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 62 . lay or place among or between. Daniel^ Civil 

They acknowledged what servioes he had dune for the Wars, iv. 
oomiuoiiw«iath,^et ivteHaeing Kme omm, wherewith Interleaf (in'tAr^ief), n.; t»l. interleaves (-ISvii). 
tbeyMouiedtoreprowhhiui. Oainvard. u inter- + kttf.] One of a iiuml)er of (blank) 

The iuuermost Iwer . . . le comnp.^ wholly of fine feavoB inhurtod between the leaves of a book 
of the optic nerve. XcCw*'' 


interhiMd Ubon of theoptlo iiorve. Xe Conto, Blglit, p. D6. notes and additions, 
n. itttrans. To cross one another as if woven interleaciie (in-tdr-leg'), v. f. ; ttrut. and pp. 


together, as interlacing branches; intertwine ; 
blend intricately. 

Her bashful shamefastnosse v wrought 
A great Increase in her falre blushing face, 

As roaea did with lilies interlace, 

Spenser, F. Q., V. IIL 28. 


interleagued, ppr. inter leaguing, [< inter- + 
league^,] To combine in u league; engage in 
joint action. 


Their strength the Fire, the Water gave 
In iiderleaffucd endeavor. 

Bulwer, Fridolin (tr. from SoblllerX 

”* Interleave (in-Wr-lov'), r. f. ; nrot. and pp. in- 


interlinear manner; by interlineation 
interlinear (in-t^r-lin'^-a-ri), a, and n, [< 
ML. interlinvaris : see intrrlinear,] I, a. Same 
as interlinear. 

Devotion is no marginal note, no interUneary gloss, no 
parenthesis that may he left out ', It is no occasional thing, 
no cuiidltiunal thing. Jhmne, Sermons, xxill. 

H. n , ; pi. inierlinearies (-riz). A book hav- 
ing interlined matter. [Rare.] 

The Inflnit helps of interiinearirs, brcvlariuH, synopses, 
and other loitering gear. Milton, Areoiuigitioa, p. 41. 

interlineation (m-t6r-liu-e-a'shpn), n, [< ML. 
Huterlineatioin-), < interline: see 

interline^,] The act of interlining; alteration 
or correction, as of wTitten or printed matter, 
by interlinear insertion; also, that which is in- 
terlineil; Hpeeifically,iu /otr, an alteration made 
in a written instrument by inserting any matter 
after it is engrossed. 

of these linos, and of the whole first laiok. I am told 
that, tlierc was yet a former copy, more varied, and mure 
deformed with irUerhtieatione. Johnson, l*ope. 

Oerald t(K)k a slip of iniaiiiscrlpt from his hand. It 
was written in pencil and showed niaiiy corrections and 
intcrlimaUom, The Century, XXXVIl. 808. 

interlinlllg^ (in-tfT-li'ning), n, [Verbal n. of 
interline^ v.] Same as interlineation. 

We hlot out this hand -writing of Cod's ordinances, or 



Interlacing Arches, Norwich Cathedral, Cng- 



ai in the figure. 

They are fre- 
quent in medie- 
val architecture 
of the twelfth 
and thirteenth 
oentories. 

interlaced 

(iu-t6r-lftgt'), 

p, a. In her,, 
represented 
as interwo- 
ven: said of 

sickles, crescents, and the like, 
two or three in number. Com- 
pare interfretted, 
interlacement (in-ter-lfis^ 
mgnt), n. [< OF. entrolacement, 
entrotasHemeni, an interlacing. < 
entrelacer, interlace: see inter- 
laee and -ment,] An interla- 
cing; interweaving; intertwining. Imp, Diet, 
interlacing (in-tdr-lft'siug), n, [Verbal n. of 
interlace, e.] The act of interweaving or cross- 
ing threads or lines; the threads or lines so 
mterwoven or crossed.— Aalmtl interladags, a 

given to the decoration of early Northern and es- 
P<^l^ly Irish manusoripte, and other works of art, distin- 
guiimM by a free employment of interwoven bands which 
are finished with beads, paws, etc., of anim^. 
totolamellar (in-ter-lam'e-lXr), a. [< intcr- 
7 lamella + -arS.] Between 'Imellie : as, the 
*nterlamellar spaces of the cornea, 
intolaminar (in-t6r-lam'i-u|r),a. [iinter- 
. \ laminar,] Same as interlaminated, 
intttlaminatcd (in-t6r-lamM-n&-ted), a, [< 
litter- + laminaM,] Placed between lamiuao 
or plates; inclosed cy laminn. 


terleaved. 


interleaving, [< inter- + leaf own. 


mingle it with false jiriiicipltis and i^dMifiinffS of our 


Taylor, Works (ed. ]88.''0, L 80a 


( leaved), f . To insert a leaf or leaves in ; as, interlining^ (iii-ter-li ' ning), n, [ V erbal n. of in- 
to interleave a book with blank leaves or with terlin^^vT] A layer of textile fabric or other 
illustrations. material placed between the lining and the outer 

surface, as of a garment. 

i-ter-lingk'), v, t, [< inttr- + link\ 

I together by or as by links; unite 



An interleaved copy of Bailey’s Dictionary, in folio, he 
iJohnsunJ made the repository of the severu artiolos. 

SirJ. Hawkins. 


by strong ties, as of interest or alTect.ion. 

These are two chains which are interlinked, which con- 
tain and arc at the same time cuntalned. 

Jjryden, tr. of Dufiitsiiuy 's Art of raiutliig, 1 71. 


Mmij^an liicuni|mrahle lovely pair ^ 


Thrae Crevcenti 
Interlaced. 


2. To insert between leaves : as, to interleave 

engravings, or blank leaves for notes or addi- with hand lirhund were interlinked seen, 

tions, in a book. Making fair honour to tliclr sovereign queen. 

Interllbel (in-t6r-lI'bol), t’. f. ; pret. and pp. Sirjf. J)avies,Dsnoing. 

ierliheled, intorlibelled, ppr. interliheUng, inter- iatcrlink (in'Wir-lingk), n, [< inter- + Itnkh 
libelling, [< inter- + libel,] To libel mutually w.] A link in a chain ; hence, an intermediate 
or reciprocally. Bacm, ^ jirocess of reasoning. Coleridge. 

interline^ (in-Wr-lIn'), v, t,\ pret. and pp, in- interloblllar^(in-UT-lob'u-mr), a, [< inter- + 
terlined, ppr, interlining, [< OF. entreligncr, < lobule + Kituatod between or among 

ML. intermimre, ■write between lines, < L. in- lobules: speciflcally said of structuK's in the 
ter, between, + Hnea, Une: see line^.j 1. To Hver, and correlated with iiilraMmlar.--ja.tw- 
inse^tween toes: as,to intwMw corrections 

in a wriung.-^2. To write or print between the viuns, as distinguished from central or intralolnuar veins, 
lines of, as of something already written or interlocationt (in'^ter-io-ka'slion), a, [< inter- 
printed. + lovationJ] A placing botweeil ; interposition. 

Then the accuser wlU be ready to interlins the schedules your eclipMO uf the sun is caused by an interioeation of 

of thy debts, thy sins, and insert false debts. tbo muon iMitwixt the earth and the sun. 

Ifonne, Sormuus, ix. Buckingham, Keheansl. 

^e minute they had signed was in some p^s dashed interlock (in-tcr-lok'), V, [< inter- + hckl,] L 
and intcrHnsd, Burnet, Hist. Reformation, an. i6»o. hft lottked t ' . « 

8. To write or print in alternate lines: as, to 
interline Greek with Latin. 


When, by . . . intsHiniruf Latin with English one with 
another, he has got a moderate knowledge of the Latin 
tongas^ he may then be advanced. 

LoMts, Ednoatlon, 1 168. 


intraus. To bo locked together; mutually en- 
gage, clasp, or cling; embrace : as, the interlock- 
ing boughs of a wood. 

in the first, the edges of the bones are in dose oontaet, 
often interlocking by means of projeotioos of one bone flU 
ting into corresponding depraiiiions of the other. 

iF. H, Plowsr, Osteotogy, r R 
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•iritohM It ttationi, janotioni, and bridgot arc^ 1^ 
BMBi ot kNddng mtNiluuuiin, oonoaoted wlw and ooa- 
Mlad by tbe awltob meohauinn, In laoh manner that 
any movement of the iwitchei operatei the iiroper signal 


of otgM i if , tajmOnmtgijtar intwloeiitriee (m-tte-lok't^-trto), ». D 

ttrlocutrke = It. interUmtriee. < L. m if •inter- 
loeutrix : see interUxmtrix, ] An interlooutrew. 
Have the goodneaa to serve her aa anditnM and Attor* 
lomtriee. Oharkm BrU^ Jane JsSyre^ *lv. 

tMdnoed, and they have added greatly to the lafety of iem, of * inter locuior: see tnUrUmitor,^ An in- 
Boderu railway tralllc. lerlocutreaB. 

n. trane. To look or olasp together; look or intorlope (in-t6ivl6p'), t>. f.: pret. and pp. in- 
Utoh one ^ another: as, cattle aometimeB in- terlojiwd, ppr. interloping, \\ interloper ^ ^ 


terloek their horns. 

Hy lady with her flngera inUrMTd, 

Tmnymm, Aylmer’s Field. 

inttrloenlar (in-t^r-lok'tl^-lilr), a, [< inter- -f 
looiUus + -ar. j Situated between loculi ; of or 
pertaining to an interlooulus. 

The Internal cavity of the ourallltes is divided into a 
of closed longitudinal chambers or intaiocular 
G 0 OI. Jvur,, XLIV. 209. 


1 . To run between partieB and intercept the 
vantage that one Bliouid gain from the other; 
traffic without a proper license; forcHtall. 

Saints may not trade, but they may interlope. 

X^den, The Medal, 1. 41. 
The patron is desired to leave off hli iniertopinff trader or 
admit me knights of the industry to their share. Toiler. 

2. To obtrude one^s self into a buBiness in which 

. . . , , one has no right. 

in'tolOC^IUI (in-t6r-lok'd-luB), n,j pL inierUmuli interloper (iir tfer-ld-p^r), », [< D. enterUtoper^ 
_i_ A . .. Ijgjjop a gmuggier, 


smuggling vessel (one that runs in and out along 
tlie coast), < F. entre, between (see enter-f inter-), 
+ D. loaj)ei* (= E. Icaper), a runner, < loopen ss E. 
leap, runt see leatA, lope, TheF. inimopd, Sp. 
int&rlope, an intorioper (vessel), interloping, are 
ftpom E.] 1. One who trades without license. 


(-11). [NL.. < inter- + A space or 

chamber between any two loculi, as of a coral. 

nUs matrix usually infills the cups and some of the in- 
IsfioeuH in the specimens. Oeo(. Jour,, XLV. 

Interlocution (in * t6r- lo - ku ' shon), n. [s F. 
interlocution s Sp. intortocucioH”ss Pg. interlo- 
ewflo B It. intertocneione, < L. interlocuiio(n-), a 
speaking between, < interloqui, speak between, Whatovw privileges are allowed your company at Uort 
interrupt, < inter, between, + loqui, speak: see will be ^ven by the othw towns, either opoiily or oovert- 
ioctifion.] 1 . Interchange of speech ; alieriiatiou Jy^ Jo *^****^ woollen manu- 

in speaking; dialogue. {J^ To the Oov. and Oomp. of Merchant 

, «... — A — ,... ^ lAdventurers, March 26, 1676. 

2. One who interferes obtrusively or officious- 
ly; one who thrusts himself into a station to 
which ho has no claim, or into affairs in which 
he has no interest. 


It frbhearsal of the Psalms] is done by interioeuHon, and 
with a mutuall retume of sontenceH from side to side. 

Hooker, Eocles. Polity, v. 1 87. 
A good continued speech, without a good speech of in- 
isrfoouHoa, sbewes slownesse. Hoeon, Disoourse. 

The Hearer of prayer invites inieHtmllion with mao. 
is. Teefler, NaU Hist Euthusiasm (ed. 1868), p. 47. 

2. Intermediate discussion or argument; in 


The untrained man, , 
fossiona 


• the inUriapeT as to Uio pro- 
It, Toylor, 


mn xuuviruioujniit} uiDViAnniuii ui' tUKUiuouit, ^ ^ . 

law, an intermediate act or decree ^f ore final Interlucat^ (in-ter-lfi kat), v. f. [< L. xn^rlu- 
deoision PP* tnterlucare, let the light through tec. 

Intorloontor (in-ter^lok'fi-tpr), «. F. inter- trees, by cutting away soroe of the brancheB), < 
locuieur m Sp. Pg. interlocutor s It. interlocu- inter. between, + to (/uc-), light: Bee/w/*<l.] To 
tore, < L. aa & ^interlocutor, < interloqui, apeak a^imit light tl^ugh, as by removing branches 
t»etween: Beeinter/oenften.] 1. One who speaks ef trees. Cockerame , , , , , 

in a dialogue or takes part in a conversation, intorlucationt (in^ter-lft-kfi shon), n, [< L. 

The inMooutorv in this dialogue are Socrates and one < i^^^rJucarv : see i «ter/wcpte.] 

Minos, ail Atheulaii. his acoualntance. The act of thinning a wood to let in light. 

Bsnttey, On Phalarls. JCmlim. 

2. In Scots law, a judgment or sentenoo pro- interlucent (in-ter-lfi tegnt), a, [< L. interin- 
nounced in the coarse of a suit, but which does een{U)H, ppr, of interlueere, shine through, be vis- 
not finally determine the cause. The term, how. ible, < inter, between, + Iwwre, be light, shine: 
ever, in Scotch practice, is applied indiscriminately to saa lucid,! Shinimr between. 



1, Consisting in or partak 
iug of the character of dialogue ; pertaining to, 
characterized by, or participating in conversa- 
tion; conversational: as, interlocutory instruc- 
tion; an interlocutory encounter. 

There are several interlocutory discourbes in the Holy 
Scriptures. FiOdu. 

The recitative consequently is of two kinds, narrative 
and ifiMrteoiitorv. Jogo, Adam, an Oratorio. 

2. Spoken intermediately ; interjected into the 
main course of speech ; specifically, in late, ut- 
tered or promii toted ineidoiitally ; not deter- 
minative or final in puzport: as. an interlocu- 
Uhtu argument ; an intertocutory order, decree, 
or jud^ent (that is, one relating to a particu- 
lar question or point in a case, but not to the 
final issue). 

It is easy to observe that the Judgment here given is not 
final, but merely itUorloeuiary. Hldcktinm, Com. , 111. xxiv. 

The effect of the Governor's eloquence was much dimin- 
ished. however, by the inUrioeutory remarks of l)e Uerpt 
and a group of his adherents. 

MotUy, Dutch Kepiiblio. 11. 869. 

8. In law,, intermediately transacted ; taking 
place apart from the main course of a cause. 

The inUHoeutmry hearings before the Judges in chambers 
were numerona 

it J, Hinton, Eng. Badical Leaders, p. 821. 
XMaloontoiT inJunotioiL 8ee inter- 


dependent performance introduced on the stage 
betwoei) the parts or in the course of the main 
entertainment; also, any similar by-play or 
episode or incident occurring in other circtum- 
siances.— 2. In the early English drama, a 
play ; particularly, a play from real life, diB- 
tin^iishod from the iriysterioB and moralities. 
I'hey were generally short and coarse. 'Jlie first plays dls- 
Uiictively so called wore those of John Heywood, begin- 

S about 1621, although Uic name luul previously been 
led oocaiioiially to dramas of any kind, and at an early 
to the rooralitiea 

Their new connHlfes or oiiiill enterfudes were played in 
open paullloiiB or tents of liiineu cloth or lether, oaue dis- 
played that the people might see. 

Puttenham, Arte of Kug. Poosio^ p. 29. 
Gomedy is the immediate successor of the JiOorludet, 
which are themselves only a popularised form ot the Mo- 
ralities, abstractioiis having been converted into individ- 
ual types. A. W, Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit., Int., p. xzi. 

The Interlude — a short humorous piece, to bo acted in 
the midst of the Morality for the amusoment of the i>oo- 
ple— had been frequently used, but U^oud isolated It 
xroni the Morality, and made of it a kina of faroe. Out of 
It, we may soy, grew F.nglisli comedy. 

Stnpford Brooke, Primer of Eng. Lit., p. 79. 
3. In music, a subordinate passage or oompo- 
Bition inserted between the principal sections 
of a work or performance . Bpeoifloally — (a) A short 
instrumental or vocal piece insortm between the aota of 
a drama or an opera; an intermesso. (6) An instrumental 
passage between the stanaas or the linos of a hymn or 
metrical psalm. 

Jnterixutee are ifiured, in Germany, not between the 
verscB of the Choral, but between the separate linos of 
each verse. Grow, Diet. Music. 

_ ... (e) An Instrumental piece between laceeaalve ports of a 

ktled to an aooountlng fromh^Diiant, anfi direikiug tee . ofiuroh s^lpe. 

aeeoant to be taken, in order that he may have a fiw de- interltuled (in ter-lfi-ded), a. Inserted as an 
em to thebolanoe found due. , interlude; having InterludeB. 

lMt6n0C8tr61l (in-ter-lok fi-tos), [< ^twlodOT (in^teT-lfi-ddr),fi. One who performs 
| 0 M(^ + -Ml. Cf. iHterlotmirioe.] A fratale in an Interlude. [Bare,] 
interlocutor. ^ll their scholars play-boyi 1 Is t not a flue 

.Vor Itp minutes Lig^more fidt a rertval^of Interest Jn sight to see aU our ohildm ime fnMudsmr 


looiitonr Jndfmtot or daoree, a judgnic>>i or <toree 
which, though It may determine the substantial righta of 
the pMliea, yet Is lu^minary to a further hearing and 
decision on details, or amounts, or other questions Involv- 
ing snob matteriL and necessary to be determined before 
a fndgment can be awarded that can be executed or ap 
pwed from : as, a decree adj^u^ng that plaintiff Is en- 
titled " 


mtaousUlMT 

H«e ore a certain -oompany of plsyen— . • • 
OountiT oomediani^ imertudm% str, 

MkUteton {and aneUwr), Mayor of gueehboroogli, v. t 

interlndlal (in-ter-lu'di-«l), g. [< ML. inter- 
ludium, interlude, + -g 2.T Fertaixiing to or of 
the nature of an interlude. 

At first [oomedy was] wholly nnregarded as a sphere to 
art uses, teen admitted for intsrludM piuposes In a fSb- 
rioatfon styled intermesso, that was pliyea between the 
acts of a serlons composition. Hniye- BrtL, XYIL 94. 

Interluencyt (in-ter-lfi ten -si), n. [< L. inter- 
lu€n{t-)8, ppr. of interluere, wash under, flow 
between, < inter, between, + lucre, wash : see 
lave, lotUm,! A flowing between; inteipositioii 
of water. [Bare.] 

Those parts of Asia and America which are not dis- 
loynod by the inter luoney of the sea mtot have been 
xoniierly in some age of the world contlguoas to each 
other. Sw M, Hate, (h^. of ManUnd, p. 198. 

intarlnnar (in-ter-lfite|r), a. [= F. interlu- 
nairo b Fg. interlunar; < L. inter, between, + 
luna, the moon : see Innar.^ Pertaining to the 
moon’s monthly interval of invisibilily; be- 
tween the periods of moonUght: as, interlunar 
nights. The Aiterfimofeaw is the place of seoluslon into 
wluohthe moon was anciently supposed to retire at soch 
times. 

And silent as the moon, 

When she deserts the night, 

Hid in her vacant intsriwnar ease. 

MUton,B.A., 1.80. 

Fromothens . . • repairs to a certain exqulalte fiito 
lunar eow, and there dweUs in tranquillity with his be- 
loved Asia. S. Lanier, The English Novel, p. lOU 

InterlunarTt (in-ter-lfite^ri), a. Same as in- 
terlunar. 

If we add the two Egyptian days in every month, the 
ifUerlunary and pleuUunaiy exemptions, eclip^ of mn, 
oto. Sir T, Brtnme, Vulg. mr., iv. 18. 

Interlsrt, adv, a Middle English form of en- 
tirely. 

He telles team so that like aman may fde, 

And what the! may interly kiiowe 
Yf the! wore dynie fobacure], 

What tlie prophettis salde in thcr sawe, 

All longlB to hym. Vork Playe, p. 206L 

IntermarriaM (in-ter-mar'llj), n, r< tnter- + 
marriage,'] 1. Marria^ contracted between 
members of two familios, classes, tribes, or 
races; connection or relation by virtue of such 
marriaro: as, the estates of the families were 
united by intmmx'riage,-^2. Consanguineous 
momago; marriage between persons nearly 
related by blood. [Bare.] 

Intermarriage certainly predisposes to disease. 

Quoin, Diet ot Med., p. 884. 

Interman^ (in-ter-mar'i), v, i,; prot. and pp. 
intermarried, ppr. intermarrying, [< inter- + 
Barrpl,] To become connected by marriage, 
as two families, clans, classes, or tribes. 

About tec middle of tee fonrth century from the build- 
ing of Eome, it was declared lawful for nobles and plebe- 
ians to intermarry. Swift, Contests in Athenii and Eome. 

As the Gentoo tribe never i^dennairry, India may prop- 
erly bo said to contain four differeiii nations. 

Miekle, Inq. Into tee Eramin Phflosophy. 

intenaazilla (m^ter-inak-sir|l), 91 .; pi. inter- 
maxilla; (-€). [< inter- + maxHla,] The inter- 
maxillary or premaxillary bone; the premax- 
illa. See intemtaxillarif, w. 
intermaxillary (in-ter-maktei-la-ri), a, and n. 
r<*L. intir, between, + marilla,’ jaw : see max- 
illary,'] I. a, (a) Situated between the max- 
illary or upper jaw-bones: specifically applied 
to the intorniaxilla or premaxilla, (b) Of or 
pertaining to the intormaxilla: as, intermaxil- 
lary teeth (that is, in mammals, incisors), (c) 
In Crustacea, situated between those somites 
of the head wliich bear the maxillB: as, the in- 
termaxillary apodeme (which is developed ftrom 
the membrane connecting the two maxillaiy 
somites). — intiit riMATmaw jobs, in entom,, a name 
given by Htiuus-Durokhato to tee maxillaiy lotie or apex 
of the maxilla. 

n. XU ; pi. intermimllaries (-riz). 1. The in- 
termaxilla or premaxilla : one of a pair of bones 
of the upper jaw, situated between or rather 
in front of the maxillary bones, and in relation 
with its fellow of the opposite side, in man it is 
amall, and speedily unites with the sopraroaxillary, with 
obliteration of all signs of its previous distinotneas. In 


most mammals it is large, permanently distinot, and 
prominent;^ and, being usually rather in front of the an- 


. James, Jr,, Puss. Pilgi^ p. 887. 


B, Jonson, 8ta]ile of New^ IIL a 


Miu, waiii^ uBUKiiy iwaor in ironi m uiC su- 
perior maxillaries than between them, it la oftetier called 
premaaiUttry, Whatever its slae, shapes or situation, it is 
tee bone of tee upper Jaw which bears the Incisor teeth, 
when these occur. In birds it is hv far the largest and 
principal hone of tee upper mandible. It is single and 
median, repreaenting a ooalesoed pair of bones ; itrepre- 
sents that part of tee upper Jaw which is sheathed In honi, 
and Its shape oonforms with that of the beak. It has 
nsually three prongs one of which mounts to tee fore- 
head, the other two running along the j^ate. Bee outs 
under Anwra, BtOmidoe, Cratatus, and GoWms 



0, One of the f oremoet pair of the upper Jaw* 


^ 

mazilhuy lobe of an Insect. See L 

[< inter- + means.] 

Something done in the mean ume ; an interact. 

The propeniity to laugh at the expenie of good sense 
•nd mpn^ la well ridiculed In the /ntsmiiafw at the 
end of the first act ol the ‘‘ Mtaple of Newes" by Jonson. 

siruU, 8p^ and Pastimes, p. 282. 

intermofttiont (in^t6r-m$-6'Bbgn), n. [< L. as 
if *inUirmeatio(n-), < intermeare, pass through or 
between, < inter, between, + meore, pass: see 
meatua.'^ A flowing or passing between. Bai- 

ilSermeddle (in-tdr-med'l), e. ; pret. and pp. 
interm&ddledf ppr. iniermeaaling. [< ME. enter- 
medlen, entrtmedlen.i OF. entremeakr^ entremca- 
ter, entremeller (> ME. intermeUen: see inter- 
men), F. entremiler (s Pr. entromesoktr = Bp. 
entremesolar ss It. intramiaohiare)^ intermeddle, 
< enfre, between, + medler^ mealetf etc., mix, 
meddle: see inter- and meddte.] 1. intrans. 1. 
To take part in some matter : especially, to in- 
terfere officiously or impertmently; take part 
in business with which one has no concorn. 

Benzy, Earl of Northumberland, who, though on King 
Rlohard's Side, intermscfdhid not in the Battel, was inoon- 
tineutly taken into P'arour, and made of the (kmnoil. 

JkUcer, Ghronlolea p. 288. 

And [theyj oyer boldly intemaddle with duties whereof 
no ohazge was ever given them. 

Hooker, Eooles. Polity, v. 62. 

It is usually thought, with great Justice, a very imper- 
tinent thing in a private man to inUrmtadh in matters 
which reg^ the state. St^, Quardlan, No. 128. 

2t. To give one’s self concern. 

Through desire a man. having separated himself, seek- 
eth and intermeddleth with all wisdom. Prov. xvliL 1. 
BL Jfiier/er$^JnUrtma,oici. See intefposs. 

;.t tram. To intermix; mingle; mix up. 
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IL fi.: id. intermediarieB (-ris). One who or 
that whitm interposes or is intermediate; an 
intermediate agent; a go-between. 

They [senates] have been instruments but never inter- 
meeUariee. * ' 


Agein the peple of Pounce Antonyo, that alle were en> 

ermedled wifii the 

harde on that oo pai 


termedled wfth'tho peple of Arthur, that foughten full 
an and the tothcr. 


jrei^fn(E.£.T. 8.), 111 402. 

He hath intermedted in his hlstori e certaiuo things con- 
trary to the trueth. BaktuyVe Voyagee,L 072. 

This kynde of wotkemanahippe intermedled at stone and 
timber ... is no euU syght. 

Golding, tr. of Cnsar, foL lOL 

Veritie is perfect when it is not intmnedled with fali- 
hood. BevU Conjured (1696). 

Intermeddler (iu-tOr-med’l^r), n. One who in- 
termeddles ; a meddler in affairs which do not 
concern him, or with which he cannot properly 
interfere. 

Nor did I ever know a Man that touch'd on Ck>njugiil 
Affairs could over reconcile the Jarring Uumours, but lu 
a common hatred of the JtUermedler. 

sieeU, Grief A-la-Mode, 1 1. 

*' The consequence was, as but too often happens," wrote 
the sfllicted intenneddUr, **that all concerned iMoame In- 
imical to me." E. Dowden. SheUey, I. lOO. 

IntermeddleBonie (in- t6r-med * 1 - sum), a, [< 
intermeddle + -some.] Prone to intermeddle ; 
meddlesome. Imp, iHct. 

intenneddleBOiiiBness (in-t^r-med'l-sum-nes), 
n. The quality of being intermeddlesome. 
Imp, Diet 

lutennediE, n. Plural of intermedium. 
Intermediacy (in-ter-mS'di-|-si), n. r< inter- 
media{to) + -cf.'] The state' of being interme- 
diate, or of acting intermediately; in^rmediate 
agency; interposition; intervention. 

In birds the auditory nerve is affected by the Impres- 
sions made on the membrane by only the idtermedidBy of 
the opluroella. Berham, Physico-Theology, iv. 8, note 20. 

Intermedial (in-t^r-mS'dl-f^), a. [< L. inter- 
mediuSf that is between (see intermedium), + 
-al.] Intermediate; intervening; intervenieut. 

Since all thy creatures obey thy word, I alone may not 
disorder the creation, and oanoei thoee bands and tnter- 
medial links of subordination. 

Jcr. Taidor, Works (ed. 1885), 1. 64. 

Black, white, red, or any other of the fnffrmedial colours. 

Eedyn, Soulptura. L 5. 

Intermediant (in-t6r-mC^di-^n), a, [< L. inter- 
mediua, that is between (see inten^ium), + 
-an.] Lying between ; intermediate. Blount. 

intemiBdiary (in-tAr-mfi^di-^-ri), a. and n. 
[s F. inteirmddilaire a Bp. intefmediar s= It. in- 
tormediario; < L. intermedius, that is between 
(see intermedium), + -ary.] I. a. Being or oe- 
ounring between; having an intermediate po- 
sinon or aetion: as, an intermediary process. — 
mtiniiedlaxy in math., a function holomo^ 

Pbio In file whole planeiniioh satisfies the oonditlons 

f(« + M)ae» + 61tB 
f (® + vf)meeht, + IK 1*^ 

•» sad art qnaal-periodi. 


England was acting only as an intermediafy. 

The Atlantie,2LUX. 701. 
Sometimes two or three ivdmnediairiee would be em- 
Idoyed. J. B, Satey, Blockade and Cmlsen^ p. 188. 

The enterprising B[611enes becoming the intermediairiei 
between the native Ubyan population of the interior and 
the outer world. B. V. Emd, Hlstorla Numorum, p. 726. 

intermediate (in-tAr-mS'di-fit), v. i. ; pret. and 
pp. intermediated, ppt.intemrteaiating, k ML.^n- 
termediatue, pp. of tntermediare, como between, 
act as a mediator, < L. iniennedius, that is be- 
tween: see intermedium, Cf, mediate,'] To act 
intermediately; intervene; interpose. 

Ill tell ye what oonditlons threaten danger. 

Unless you intermediaie. Ford, Lady's Trial, v. 1. 

By Interposing your intermediating authority, endeavour 
to avail; the horrid cruelty of this edict. 

MUtan, Letters of Stat^ Oliver to Gustavni Adolphus. 

intermediate (in-tAr-me^di-|t), a. and n. [s 
F. intermddiat, < ML. intermeiiiatua : see inter- 
mediate, r.] 1, a. Situated between two ex- 

tremes; coming between, in either position or 
degree; intervening; interposed: generally fol- 
lowed by ltetu>een when the extremes are men- 
tioned: as, an intermediate space; intermediate 
obstacles. 

Arvlrsgus, the king's son, . . . having escaped with life 
In the late battle, had employed the intermedialte time In 

K lvatoly ooUeotlng hie father's scattered forces, to put 
lu again into a condition at facing the enemy. 

IT. Miuon, Caractacus, Arg. 
These plants are beautifully intermediate between the 
ozlip and the primroso. 

Darwin, Diffm«nt Forms of Flowers, p. 7(X 
Interaediate area, a part of an insect'a wing between 
the eubcoatal and the Internal vein.— Intermediate ge- 
nus, in logie, a genua narrower than the wideat and wider 
than the narrowest class.— Intermediate grade or 
school, in the aystem of graded common aohools in the 
United Statea. the grade or dcpurtinetit next above the 
primary and below the grammar grade. See grammar- 
eotml, 2.— Intermediate XMUpi, the maxillary palpi of 
thoae inaects in which the outer 1 oI>cb of the maxlUia 
arc palpiform. so that apparently there arc three pain of 
palpi, two on the moxilhe and one on the labium, as in the 
XHdndeBdm and CaroUdee.— Intermediate rafter. Sec 
rafter.— Intermediate stete, in theol,, the itate or oou- 
dltioii of Boula after death and before the reeuircotion 
of tho body ; by extension of meaning, the plaoo of de- 
parttid Bplnte, aa distinct from both earth and heaven; 
11 odea.— Intermediate terms, In arith. and ofg., the 
terma of a progreaaion or proportion betwoon the tint and 
last, which are called the eadremee: thus, In the propor- 
tion 2 :4 : :6 : 12 , four and six are the intermedialte term. 
—Intermediate witness or authority, one who wit- 
nesses to a thing not by virtue of his own direct know- 
lodge of it but reetlng on other teetlmony. 

IL n. 1 . lu mam., a syzygctic function: thus, 
if U and V arc qualities of the same order, and 
if X and g, are indeterminate constants, AU + gV 
is an intermediate of U and V. — 2 . An interme- 
diary. [Rare.] 

That sea he had read of, though never yet 1>eheld, . . . 

? ladly would he have hailed it as an intermediate betwixt 
he uy and the earth. 

Q. MaedonM, Warlock o’ Qlenwarlock. 

intermediately (in-tAivmA'dl-at-li), adv. In an 
intermediate manner; by way of intervention. 
Johnson. 

intermediation (in-tAr-m€-di-ft' 8 hon) 2 ^n. [< 
intermediate + -ion, after mediation.] The act 
of intermediating, or the state of being inter- 
mediate; intervention; interposition; interme- 
diacy. 

An external action being related to a feding only through 
an Intermediate nervous obange, the intmnediatiian can- 
not well be left out of ^ht 

Br. Bpanoar, Frin. at Psychol., 1 77. 

The latter consists of a lateral arch upon each side, unit- 
ed ... by the intermediatian at medial basal elements 
below. Bvadey, Anat. Vert, p. 114. 

intermediator (in-tAr-mA'di-a-tgr), n, [< ML. 
intermediator, a middleman, < L. inter, between, 
4* LL. mediator, one who mediates: see media- 
tor,] A mediator between parties; any person 
or thing that acts intermediately. 

In touch, it is the epidermis . . . which is the inter- 
mediator ^ween the nerve and the physical agent. 

Hfopley and youmant, PbyaioL, 1 24a 

intermedietto (in-tAr-me-di-et'd), n. [It., 
dim. of intermedio, an interlude: see interme- 
diffUH.] A short interlude, 
intermedtoiut, «• F. intemieh m Sp. Pg. 
It. intermedia, intermediate; as a noun, an in- 
terlude: < L. intermedius, taut is between: see 
intermeaium,] Intermediate. 

There was nothing intarmeditm, or that oonld possibly 
be thrust in between thmn. 

pauinm. OMdisortt, Intdleotual gyi^ 


intermadinm (In-tAr-mS'di-um), n , ; pi. inter- 
media (-ft). [< L. tiiteniMdiNm, neut. of iaterme- 
dins, that is between, < inter, between, 4* medius, 
middle: see meditm.] X. Intermediate space. 
[Bare.] — 2. That which intervenes; an mter- 
veniug agent or medium. 

The influence of the elastic intermediiim on the voltaic 
arc. W.B. Gtotfe, Con. of Forces, p. 7. 

8. In anat, and eooL, a median carpal or tarsal 
bone of the proximal row, so called from its 
situation between the iilnaro and the radiale 
in the ci^us, and between the tibiale and the 
flbulare in the tarsus. Beo outs under carpus 
and Ichthyosauritt, 

intermeett, V, i, [Early mod. E. entremeetc; ap- 
par. < inter- + mect^, but jierhaps for intermete, 
old form of intermit, mingle.] To meet toge- 
ther; mingle. 

T7pon her oheekes the Lillie and the Rooe 
Bid entremeete wyih oquall change of hewe. 

Gaimgne, ban Bartholomew of Bath. 

intermellt (in-tAr-mer), V. [< ME. intermeUen, 
enlcrmdlen, < OF. entremeller, var. of cntremesler 
(F. etitremdkr), intermix: see intermeddle.] 1, 
trans. To intermix; intermingle. 

XL intrans. To interfere ; meddle. 

But thay loved echo other possynge well. 

That no apyea dunit with tbame intermuL 

MS.haned.7as,l.\0. iHaOiwa.) 
To . . . boldly intermel 
With sacrod things. 

BargUm, Scourge of Villaiiie, Bstire lx. lia 

intermembral (in-tAr-mem'brul), a, [< L. iff. 

between, + wtmhrum, member, 4- -al.] Ex- 
isting (as a relation) between the limbs: as, 
intermembral homology (the homological corre- 
spondence between the fore and hind limbs of 
vertebrates or the corresponding members of , 
other animals). 

intermenstroal (in-tAr-men'Htrf)-nl), a. [< in- 
ter- 4* menstrua + -uL] Occurring between the 
menstrual periods. 

interment (in-tAr'ment), n, [< ME. enterment, 
entierment, < OF. ethilkrement, < ML, interramen- 
burial, < interrare, bury, inter: see 
and -mmt,] The act of interring or depositing 
in the oarth ; burial ; sepulture. 

Achfllea hade appetite. & angardly dlsslrat, 

Ttie Citic for to se, and the aolcnine fora 
At ilic eidUnnetd full triot of the tni prinse. 

Deelruction of Thray (E. E. T. 8.), L 9106. 
Interment iti chiirchoa of favourite martyrs and oppatlea 
WHS at one time much lought after. Eneyo. BriL, iX. SSa 

Intermention (in-tAr-mon'sbQn), V, t, [< inter- 
+ men Hon.] To mention among others ; include 
in mentioning. [Rare.] 

There is soaroe any grievance or complaint come before 
ni in tills place wherein we do not And him [Archbishop 
Laud) fnfm/terdtr/nsd. GrimSUme. {Lathim^ 

interme8enterial(in-tAr-mcz-on-tA'ri-§l), a. [< 
inter- 4- mesentery 4- -al.] Same as iniermesen- 
terio. Q, C, Bourne, Micros. Science, XXVIII. 
34. 

intermesenteric (In-tAr-mez-en-ter’ik), a, [< 
fwter- + mesentery 4- -ic.] Situated between 
mesenteries; in Actinozon, noting specifloally 
the chambers between the partitions or mes- 
outeries which radiate from the gastric sac to 
the body-wall. Bee out under AcHnosoa. 

As the mesenteries increase in number, the tentaclea 
grow out as diverticula of the intmneatnterio spaces. 

Hiudey, Eiicyo. Brit, L 180. 

intormesst, n. [< OF. entremes, F. entremets, 
something put between, a side dish: see entre- 
mets.] An interlude. 

I likewise added my little History of Chalcography, a 
treatiae of the perfection of Paynting. . . . with some 
other irOarmeawM which might divert within doores. 

Evelyn, To Lady Sunderland. 

intermett, V, [ME. intertnetten: see entermit.J 
Same as entormit. 

For lone of hir oven eristene thol iniarmetHd hem with 
worldely bcsyiies in liclpynge of hir sugettis; and sotbly 
ftiftt was chorlte. 

Uampnh, PWM Tw«tli<s.(E. B. T. S-ip. ». 
lntem«tftcarpal On-tto-met-^kBp'pal),*. [< 
inter- 4- metacarpus 4* -al.] Situated between 
metacarpal bones; as, iniermetaearpal liga- 

Intermetatarsal (in-tAr-met-artftr'Bftl), a. [< 
inter- + metatarsal,] Situated between meta- 
tarsal bones: as, intermetatarsal ligaments, 
intermew (in-tAr-mfl0» <’• [< 

Cf. LL. intemnutatus, interchanged.] To molt 
while in confinement : said of hawks, 
istermeszo (in-tAr-med^z5), n, . [It., < L. 4iter- 
fitoc/iwiv, that is between: sm intermedium,] 1. 

A light and pleasing diamatio entertainment 



iatradooed between the acts of a tragedy, oom* 
edy, or grand opera: later, a ballet oivertiBee- 
ment in&oduoed in like manner. 

The theatre itedf oame to aai^eineiit Its waning attrao- 
tioiia by eveiy qieoiea of iUegitlinate intmmtao* 

A. W.War^ Eng. Dram. Lit, L la 

9. In music: (a) A short mnsical work of light 
oharaoter inserted between the acts of a serious 
drama or opora ; a burlesque or comedy. The 
intermezzo was the germ of the opera boufle or 
oomio opera, (b) A short composition, with- 
out any definite musical form, mtroduoed in 
an extended musical work, or a piece composed 
in a similar style. 

Intennicatet (in-t^r-ml'kat), v. t, [< L. inter- 
mioatuSf pp. of intermicare, glitter among, < 
tcTf between, among, + micare, glitter, shine; 
see mica.] To shine between or among. Blount. 

Intermicationt (in^ter-mi-ka'shon), n. [< in- 
termioate + -ion.] A shining between or among. 
BaUcy. 

Intermigntion ( in' t^r-ml-gra' sh^^n), n, [< in- 
fer- + migraUtm,'] Reciprocal migi^tion; ex- 
change of persons or populations between dis- 
tricts or countries. 

Nay, let ua look upon men in aeveml ollmates, though in 
the aaine oontiiiont, we ahnll aee a strange variety among 
them In colour, figure, stature, oomplexlou, humour : and 
all arising from the difference of the climato, though the 
oontineiit bo but one^ as to point of acceaa and mutual in- 
tercourse, and posaibility of ifitermigroHom. 

Sir M. Hale, (big. of Mankind, xi. 2i)0. 

interminable (iu-t^r'mi-na-bl), a. [a= F. inter- 
minal)le ss Kp. intermindl)h ss Pg. iniermimvel 
s It. iuterminahile^ < LL. endless, 

< fn- priv. + terminable: see ter- 

minable A Without termination; endless; hav- 
ing no limits or limitation; unending; long 
drawn out: as, interminable space or duration; 
interminable sufTeriugs. 

Aa If ih^ would confine the intomiffiaMc, 

And tic nim to his own prescript. 

Who made our laws to hind us, not himself. 

MObn^ 8. A., L 807. 

'JTie word 

That, finding an iiiilimtiUnaltlU space 
Unoccupied, has filled the void so well. 

Cttwpur. Task, V. 6A6. 

wfiyn. Ltmitloss, Illimitable. 

Intenninableness (In-tfir^mi-iif^bl-neB), n. The 
state of being intonninablo ; endlessness. 

The interminahbitiatK of iliosc torments which after this 
life shall incessantly vex the inmlous. 

Anrwta^ut on wanviUo, etc. P> 09. 

intemilliably (in-t^jr'mi-na-bli), adv. In an in- 
terminable manner or extent; endlessly. 

intenninate^ (in-t^r'mi-nat), a. [ss OF. inter- 
mM s It. interminatOf < L. interminatuSf un- 
bounded, < in- priv. + terminatue, bounded: see 
terminate^ a.] Not terminated; unbounded; 
unlimited; endless. 

within a thicket I reposdo ; when ronnd 
1 ruffled vp falne leauca In lieapo, and found 
(Let fall from heaneii) a slcopo iiUervUnaU, 

Chapmaiit Odyssey, vli. 

The FAionreaii hypothesis admits not of such an inter- 
niinate aivisioii of matter, but will have It stop at certain 
solid corpuscles, which, for their not being further divisi- 
ble^ arc called atoms, droMoi. Boyle, Works, XXL 001. 

mtsillliliate dsdmsl, a decimal conceived as carried 
to an infinity of places : thus, the decimal .010010001 -h, 
where the number of ciphers between sncceaalve oasr is 
oonoeived to increase in arithmetioal progression to In- 
finity, ia an ifOmninaU deetmal. 

intennlnate'^t (in-t^r'mi-u&t), v. U [< L. inter- 
minatue, pp. of interminarif also interminaret 
threaten, < infer, between, + minari, threaten : 
see menace.'] To menace. 

Enough, enough of these interminaied Judgementa 
wherevdth . . . i might strike your hearts with jnat hor* 
four. ilp. HnU, Bemaini, p. 16& 

i&termlxiationt (In'tAr-mi-nft'shon), n. [< LL. 
interminatio(n-), < L. inferminari, "threaten: see 
interminate^.] A menace or throat. 

It were strange that it should be possible for all men to 
keep the commandments, and required and exacted of all 
men with the internUnalion or threatening of horridpalni. 

Jsr. Taykr, Works (ed. 18»6X u. 4!)0. 

i&tmnine (in-tOr-mln'), V. t . ; pret. and pp. in- 
terminedt ppr. intermixing. [< inter- + mind^.] 
To intersect or penetrate with mines. 

Her large oaks BO long green, as summer there her bowers 
Had aet up all the year, her air for health refin’d, 

Bar earth with aU<m veins so rio^ tfnCarmin'd. 

BroiAon, Foljolbion, xzvlU. 844. 

iatgrmlllgle (in-t^r-ming'gl), V. ; pret. and pp. 
Mermingledt ppr. iniermingUng. [< infer- + 
mingle.] X, frane. To mingle or mix together f 
odxup; intermix. 

Ill intermlngU everything he does 

WHh Cassto’a suit. Shak,, Othidlo, III. 8, 15. 
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n. infrane. To be mixed or inoorporated. 

They will not admit any goodnart to infarmingis with 
them. Em., Much Ado, v. 2. 84. 

So sportive is the Itaht 

Shot through the boughs, tt dances as they dance, 
Shadow and lunahina imermingting quick. 

Cmeper, Tadt, L 847. 

intermingladoxn (in-tcr-ming^ gl-dum), n. [< 
intemiinfle + -dom.] Something whiem inter- 
mingles. [Humorous.] 

The case ia filled with bits and enda to ribbons, pat- 
terns, and su forth of aU manner of colours, faded and 
fresh : with internwi(fi§dami of gold-beater’s skin plasters 
for a cut finger. 

JHdiardaon, Sir Charios (iraudison, VI. 184. 

Intermlnigterium (in-t^r-min-is-td'ri-um), n. 
[Formed after the analogy of interregnum; < 
L. inter t between, + mintatariam, minisl^: see 
ministry. The period between the dissolution 
of one ministerisd ffoverument and the forma- 
tion of another. [Rare.] 

The regency arc so temporlilng and timid, espeoi^ in 
this fnterminiseerium, that I am in great appronenslbn of 
our having the plague. Wafpole, To Mann, July 81, 1748. 

intermlBet (in't^r-mlz), n. [< F. onfremtae, in- 
tervention, interference, < onfremeffre, pp. en- 
iremiSt intervene : see intermit.] Interference ; 
interposition. Baam. 

intermlBflt, ft* [< L. intermissuM, an intermis- 
Hiou,< intehnitterot pp. infer missus, intermit: sue 
inUrmit] Intermission. 

In which short intermix the King rolapi^ to his for- 
mer orrour. E. Eannant, Hist. Edw. XL (1680)^ p. 04. 

intermission (in-t^r-mish'qn), n. [= F. inter- 
mission ss Vt. intertnissio ss 8p. intermision = 
Pff. intennissdo = It. inlef'missionet < L. inter- 
ftSssio(ti-)t a breaking off, interruption, inter- 
mission, < intormittere, pp. intermissus, break 
off: see intermit.] 1. Tne act of intermitting, 
or the state of being intermitted; temporary 
cessation: pause: as, to labor without inter- 
mission; intermissitm of the pulse. 

Thou hast no inUrmietion of ihv sin^ 

But all tliy life Is a cuiitiiiuwl ill. 

Beau, and PL, Maid's Tragedy, v. 4. 


intamilztdlr 

Any to the godi to Isfitm the idane 

That needs must light on this ta^ p|WtoMi. ^ ^ ^ 

Wer’t your ease. 

You being young aa I am, would you inimrmiU 
Bo fair and aweei occasion ? 

Webner and RouUy, dure for a Cuckold, v. 1. 

IL intrana. To cease or break off for a time; 
come to a temporary stop ; stop or pause at in- 
tervals : as, a spring that intermits once in throe 
minutes; an intermitUng pulse. 

Why fnfsiwMfa, of what thou hast to done? 

OartwrighL Ordlnaiy, iv. & 
That power fof self-dlSlocatlon] by which a sequence of 
words that naturally is directly consecutive oommenoea 
inUrmUs, and reappears at a remotopart of the sentence. 

A OutoMg, Bhetoria 

■Byn* Subride, etc. See abaie, 

Intermittence On-t^tr-mit^Bns), n. [< intermit- 
ten{t) + -od.] The state or condition of being 
intermittent ; in tennitting character or quality : 
as, the intermittence of a fever, or of a spring. 

!nie iUtermbUmM (of the heart] contiuued unto the end 
of the voyage. B, W. Bkihardian, Prevent Med., p. 471. 

intermittency (In-tdr-mit'en-si), n. Same as 
intermittence. 


Thirteen [tobacoo-nsers] had 

intermittent (in-tor-mit'ent), a. and n. [s F. 
intermittent = Sp. intermltente s Pg. It. inter- 
mittcntCt < L. intermitten{t-)St ppr. of intermit- 
leave off, cease, pause: see intermit.] I. 
a. Ceasing at intervals; that alternately stops 
and starts; iutermittiug: as, an fntarmiffenf le- 
ver ; an intermittent spring. 

As to me, I was always steadily of opinion that this dis- 
order was not in its nature iniermitUnt. 

Burke, A Kegiolde Peace, U. 

Good water is spoiled and btid water rendered wotm by 
the intemitbmt system of buddIv. 

E. Frankkmd, Ezpor. in Chcmlstiy, p. 567. 

Intsnnlttsnt current Hee decirie eurrent, under mar- 
ranti.— Intermittent earth, fever, etc. See the nouns. 
~ Intermittent gear, any arrangement of geared wbeelt 
aa a mutilated gear, or a cog-wheel with a part of the 
cogs left out, or a rack, pinion, segment, or cam, devised 


The spirit of man cannot dcmeiui it selfe lively In this 
body without some recreating fntomMio of lal>oiir, and 
serious tliluga MiUon, Ohuroh-Government, Pref., 11. 


2. In med.f the temporary cessation or subsi- 
dence of a disease, as fever; interval between 
paroxysms. Intermimion is an entire cessation, as dJs- 
tlnguisuod from rmnimion or abatement of fever. 

3. Period of cessation; an intervening time; 
interval ; spocifioally, recess at school. 

But, gentle heavens, 

(3ni short all intermiimiim; front to front 
Bring thou this fiend of Scotland and mysell 

Shak., Maoboth, iv. .% 282. 

Times have changed since the Jackets and trousers used 
to draw up on one side of ilie road, and the petticoats on 
the other, to salute with how and courtesy the white 
neckcloth of the parson or the squire, If it chanced to pass 
during ititermMrm. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d sor., p. 242. 
4t. Interference. 

No other . . . towns^ whom those Couutrlcs did no 
way concern, shall in any part meddle byway of friendly 
inimniuton tending to an accord. 

Uoylix, Hist, rresbyterians, p. 126. 
sByn. 1 and 8. ffari, SuMpention, etc. (see riep inter- 
val, interruption, respite. 

intermlBBiTe (In-t^r-mis'iv), a. [< L. intermis- 
suSf pp. of intermittcre, intermi't + -iee.] In- 
termitting; coming by fits or after temporary 
cessations; not continuous. 

Wounds will 1 lend the French, instead of eyes. 

To weep their fntamiiiriixi miseries. 

Sliak., 1 Hen. VI., L 1, 88. 

Make pleaiure thy recreation or inUrmimiine relaxation, 
not thy Diana, life, and profession. 

Sir T. Broume, Uhriit Mor., ill. 28. 

Intexmlt (in-tdr-mit'), v. ; pret. and pp. inter- 
mitted, ppr. intermitting. [< HE. intermetten, 
eniermeien, < OP. entremettro, iniremetire, F. en- 
tremettre s Pr. entrometre b It. intermettere, < 
Xi.iniermittere, pp, intermissus, leave off, break 
off, intemipt, omit, leave an interval, cease, 
pause, between,-!- mif tare, send: see mis- 
sion. Gf. amit^, admit, commit, omit, etc.] 1. 
trans. 1 . To put a temporary stop to ; su^nd 
or delay; interrupt: as, to intermit one’s efforts. 
Yet onoc agalne^ my mns^ I pardon pray, 

Thiuo Uaamttted song if I repeate. 

WyaU, Death of the Oonntesse of Pembroke. 

If nature should totarmg her coutva and leave alto- 
gether, though it were but for a while, the observation of 
her own laws, . . . what would become of man himself? 

Hooker, Eooles. Polity, L 8. 

Thou irUmrmlttett not 
Thine everlasting Journey. 

Bryant, Uiver by Night 

2t. To omit; pass by or over; neglect. 


IntaHtmltting sprblff, a spring which flows for a time 
and then ceases, sgainDcglns to flow sfter an interval, and 
again ceases and so on. Such alternations may depend 
directly on the rainfall ; but the name of iniermUtent 
spring n more properly applied to a spring whose periods 
of flowing are pretty regular, and are determined by the 
fact that the water Is conveyed from a reservoir in the 
interior of a hill or rising ground by a siphon-shaped 
channel which Is able to dlsehnige a greater quantity of 
water tlian tlie reservoir regularly reecives. When the 
cavity is filled till the surface of the water is as high as 
the bend of the slphuu, the water begins and oontinneB 
to flow Ull it sinks as low as the inner aperture of the 
siphon, whereupon the outflow ceases till the water is 
again as high as the bend of the siphon, and so on.— In- 
termlUsilt WheeL a general name for all kinds of es- 
oape-whefds, counting- wheels in rogiiters and meters, 
sto^motlons In watches, clocks, etc. 

n. n.. [L. febris intermitt€n{t-)s, au inter- 
mittent fever.] luterroitteut fever. 

llie symptoms of intermllUents are those of a deddad 
and completely marked cold stage." After this occurs 
the “ hot stage." DimgMiOfi. 

Intermittently (in-t^r-mlt'eut-li), adv. In an 
intermittent manner; by alternate stops and 
starts. 

intermitting (in-ttr-mit'ing), jp. a. Ceasing for 
a time; stopping or pausing at intervals. 

The vast iutervals between the local points fhim which 
the intermitting voice ascends proclaim the itonn-llke 
pace at which he travels. De Qutneey, Style, II. 

Intennlttiiig mixig. ^intermittent. 
intermitHxigiy (m-t^mit'injp(-li), adv. In au 
intermitting maimer; with intermissions; at 
intervals. 

intermix (in-ttr-miksOf [<t»tar- + «iito, after 
L. intermiseere, mix among, < inter, between, 
H- miscere, mix.] L trans. To mix together; 
intermingle. 

They sing praises unto Oo4, which they intermix with 
Instruments of music. 

Sir T. More, Utqpla (tr. by BobinaonX U. 11. 

He doth ever intermix the oorreotlon and unendment 
of his mind with the use and emidoyment thereof. 

Bamm, Advancement of Learning, L 07. 

n. intrans. To be mixed together; become 
intermingled. 

Intmnlx (in'tte-miks). n. [< intermix, v.] An 
intermixing or Intermixture. [Raro.j 

Just so are the actions or dlqiositlons of the sonl, angiy 
or pleasant, Initful or cold, querulous or passionate, ac- 
cording as the body Is dlqmsed by the vanous interminea 
of natural qualitlea. Jer. TeyAor, Works (ed. 1886), L 41. 

intermizedly (In-tor-mik^sed-li), ode. hi an 
intermixed manner; with intenmxtare ; indie- 
oriminately. Xocke. 



[< Mtrmks + -Kcm.] Bune 
sin thli 


int#ginirtioiittt 

gB intermiaeture. 

< intermix 
inter- 


intennlxtiire (in-tdivmiks'j^, n. [< in 
+ after mixture*'} 1. The act of 
mixing or intermingling* 

Bat for itUmnMure of riren, and oontlgaitr of iltoa- 
tloij, the inland! of Montgomory, Radnor, and Hreoknook 
are partly infolded. 

^ sSSm, lllaatrationa of Urayton’B Polyolblon, vi. 
8. A mass formed by mixture; a masB of in- 
gredients mixed. — 8. Admixture; something 
additional mingled in a mass. 

In thii heiffht of Impiety there wanted not an intermie- 
ture of levity and folly. Beam, Hist. Hen. YU 

intermobility (in^tto-m$-biri-ti), n, [< inter-^ 
+ mobiliiif*} Capability of moving amongst 
each other, as the particles of fluids. Bravm* 
Intennodlllion Qn^tbr-mMil'y^n), n. [< in^ 


In area., the space between 


Qi 

ter^ + modiUUm*} 
two modillions* 
intennoleoiilax (in^tdr-md-lek^fl-lto), a. [< 
inter- + molecule + -ar8.] Between molecules ; 
among the smallest particles of a substance: 
as, **&termolectUar action," A, BanielL 
intennontane (ln-tdivmon'tan), a. [< L. inter, 
between, + mon(^)8, a mountaiu: see moun~ 
tain,} Lying beWeen mountains: as, inter- 
montane soil. Mease, 

IntenmUldane (in-t6r-mun'dan), a, [< L. 
ter, between, + mundm, world: see mundane.] 
Lying between worlds, or between orb and orb. 

The vast dlitanoes between theao great bodies [ran, 
planets, and fixed Btan) are oullod intermvndane apaaea. 

L(H)ke, Elem. of Nat PhiL, 11. 

intermnndlaji (in-t^r-mun'di-im), a, [< L. in- 
tormundia, ueiit. pL, spaces beiween the worlds 
(in which, according to Epicurus, the gods re- 
side), < inter, between, H- mundua, world, Gf. 
intermundane,} Intermiindano. Coleridge. 
intermural (iu-t^mu'rid), a. [s Pg. intermur 
ral, < L. intermuralie, between walls, < inter, 
between, + murue, a wall: sec mural,} Lying 
between walls. 

Intermuret (in-tdr-mflr'), v,t, [< L. infer, be- 
tween, + murue, a wall. Cf. immure,} To sur- 
round with walls; wall in. 

A bulwark iiUenmur'd with walla of braaB, 

A like can never be, nor ever waa. 

Ford, Foino'a MemoriaL 

IntenaHflcular (in-tdr-mus'k^-ljlr), a, [< L. 
inter, between, + muyeufun, muscle: see muacu- 
lar,} Situated between musoles or muscular 
flbers.~&itermaBoniilar Soe /asoia.^Znter- 


banda 

turn. 

myotomea. 

The Interapaoea between them appearing aa intermvM- 
etUar tepta. Hwuey, Anat Vort, p. 44. 

(t) A taauia of white flbroua oonneoiive tiaano aeparatiug 
two muBOlea or muaoular flbera. 
int6rnin8calary(iu-tdr-mus'ki^-l$-ri),a. Same 
as intermuscular. Beeerley, 
intermntation (in^tdjvm^-tft'shQn), n. [< LL. 
as if Hntermutatio{n-), < intermutare, inter- 
change, < L. intw, between, + mutare, change: 
see mute^, mutation,} . Interchange; mutual or 
reciprocal change. 

Mutation la the replacement or aubatltution of eleroentfs 
and when the change oooura between voweia we may term 
It ifdennytaltkn, S, 8, Hakteman, Etymology, p. 17. 

intermntualt (in-t6r-mu^tu-ul), a, [< inter- + 
mutual,} Mutual. 

A BOlemn oath religioualy they takik 
^y inkrtnutwA vowa proteating there 
Thia never to reveal, nor to foraake 
So good a cauae fur danger hope, or fear. 

xiofiiS; CIvU Wara, 111. 

iHterarotnallyt (in-t6r-mfl'tU-al-i), adv. Mutu- 
ally. iJaii5ol^vilWars,m.’ " 
intern (in-tdm'), a, and n. [Also interne (as F. ) ; 
< F. interne =s Sp. Pg. It. interne, < L. intemus, 
inward, internal, < inter, between, < in, in, with- 
in; see Ini, latorS, Inferior, et(i. Cf.artem.] 
I. a. Internal. [Bare.] 

Your predioamenta, aubatanoe and sooident. 

Series extern and Infem, with their cauaea. 

B. Janeon, Alohemiat^ iv, 1. 

n. n. An inmate, as of a school; especially, 
an assistant resident physician or surgeon in a 
b^itid, usually a student or recent ^adnate, 

or surgeon. [A recent use, from^^^nch.]' 
intm (in-tten'), v, t, [< F. intemer m Sp. Pg. 
•atomar b It tefamore, send into the interior, 
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oonflne in a certain looality, < L. intemus, in- 
ternal : see intern, a.} 1. To send into the in- 
terior of a county, as merchandise.— >8. To 
confine within fixed or prescribed limits; spe- 
cifically, to cause to reside in an interior local- 
ity without permission to leave it. [Chiefly used 
in connection with French subjects, in either 
sense.] 

Calderon la a greater poet than Qoethe, but even in the 
moet masterly traualation be retains atul a Hpanlah ac- 
cent, and is accordingly Interned (if I may Angliolae a 
French word) In that provinolallam which we oalT nation- 
ality. Limdi, Wordsworth. 

Intamal (in-tdr^u^l), a. [= OF. internet; as 
intern + -al,} 1. Situatea or comprised vdth- 
in, or in an Inner part or place; inclosed; on 
the finite side of a bounding surface or line; 
within the outer boundary of; visceral. 

If all depended upon the frame of onr bodlea, there must 
be some Internal organa within ua as far above the organa 
of brutes aa the oporatioua of our minds are above theirs. 

StaUngjU^t Wurka, III. viL 

2. Pertaining to the subject itself, and inde- 
pendent, or relatively so, of other things. Thus, 
the ivUnud affaira of a countiy arc the affairs of its poo- 

8 le with one another. [Thia ia the moat proper souat) of 
lie word, which no other expreaaea so wcli.J 

Mine eyes he closed, but open loft the cell 
C)f fancy, my t'nteim Bight. ifOton, F. L., vliL 401. 
Hia [Warren Haatinga’al Internal adminiatration, with all 
its blemiahea, gives him a tiUo to Ims considered aa one of 
the moat remarkable men In onr history. 

Maoauiayt Warren Haatinga. 
The queatlon of Internal impruvemont within the States 
by the federal government took a new and large develop- 
ment after the war. T, //. Benton, Thirty Years, 1. 8. 

8. Inner : pertainiug to the mind, or to the re- 
lations of tne mind to itself. [In this sense the 
word interior is preferable.] 

With our Saviour internal purity ia everything. Paley, 
Inaamuch na euiiaciouaneiia ia the condition of all Inter- 
nal expeiienoo whataoever, wo cannot deduce or explain 
the oaaentlal nature of conaoionaneas from other forma of 
auoh experience. 6. T. Ladd, Phyalol. Psychology, p. D4A 

4. In anat, and eo&l,, in funeral, inner or in- 
terior; not superficial; deop-set; away from 
the surface or next to the axis of the body or 
of a part: as, the internal carotid or iliac ar- 
tery; the internal head of the gastrocnemius. 
— 5. In entam.i (a) Nearest the axis of the 
body; as, the internal angles of the elytra; the 
internal surfaces of the tibite. (h) On that sur- 
face of the tegumontary parts or organs which 
is opposed to the external or visible surface : 
as, the internal pliem of the elytra in certain 
Coleoptera, [In all senses opposed to exter- 
naZ. I^Intemal a4)nnot,an adjunct which belongs to 
its aubjoct irreapoctlve of other things. 

Adluneti arc divided into internal and exteroaL Ad- 
juneu Internal are those which inhoro in tlie aitbloot Ex- 
ternal, which ore orderix! and disposed externally about 
it A aubject rooolvea adiunete internal into Itaelf : as 
snow, whitenosa: the soul, science or knowledge;— exter- 
nal to Itaolf : aa the Bight, colour; aoldiera, arms, etc. 

Burgendieiue, tr. by a Gentleman. 

l&tenial blMetor, capsule, carotid, etc. Soethe nouns. 
—Internal cause, a cause constituting a part of its ef- 
feet; the matter or form, according to the peripatetic 
philosophy. Soe internal proximate cairn, below.— inter- 
nal oeu, a cell behind the internal vein, dlatbiguished in 
many Uymewntera, It la aometiinoa divided into two.~ 
Intmal orltiolsxn, Judgment conoeming the authen- 
ticity of a writing baaed on the contents thereof.— intei> 
nal denomlnanont. See etenominoeiea. — internal epl- 
oondyle. See mteondpte.— Internal evidenoe, evidence 
in regard to a thing or a subject afforded by its intrinsic 
obaraoter or quality. 

There la strong latentol evidence that he himself wrote 
the last part of the work. Ttelmor, Span. Lit., 1. 144. 

mtemalfbroes. See /mesi.— internal friction. See 
/tioion, £.— Internal gage, gear, good etc. see the 
nouns.— Ibtemal interoostals. Bee intercaetal.- Hi- 
temal mnltiplloation, that kind of multiplication in 
which the ordw of the factors la indifferent See multiple 
cotldn.— Internal neoeasity a neoeaBlty apringing from 
the very nature of the subject— lutenial proximate 
cause, a oauae which resides in the same aubJoot In which 
the effect la produced, as the emanative ana aynectic or 
continent oauae of Galen and the pliyaiciana.— mtemal 
quaatl^,in logte, the anm of the marks of a logical term ; 
logical d<qith or oompreheuaion.— mtemal revenue. 
Bee rsomtM.— mtemal sense, or inner mn»e. the im- 
preaaions produced on the mind by what la within the 
Boul or organism; immediate empirioal consolouaneaa ; 
aelf-oonaoiouaneas; the Bpreheualoii of what paaaes in 
the world of thought ; reliex perception. 

The other fountain from which experience fumiaheth 
the undentanding with ideas ia the perception of the 
operations of onr own mind within ua, m it is employed 
about the ideas it has got ; which operations, when the soul 
comet to reflect on and consider, do furnish the under- 
•tanding with another set of ideas, which could not be bad 
from tlunga without ; and such are perception, thinking, 
doubting, believing, reasoning, knowing, willing, and all 
the different actings of our own minds ; which we belngv 
oonaoloua oL and obaerving in ouradvei^ do from these re- 
ceive into onr understandings u distinct ideas, as we do 
from bodies affeotiim onr senses. This aouroe of ideas 
every man haa wholly In himself; and thongb it be not 


intanutlmud 


SStSSJ- 

MiMi of thg Word, toeording 
to Swedenborg, the symbolic or spiritual meaning of 
those parte of the UlUe which arc v^tten acc^lng fo 
the oorreapondeuce of all natural thliiga with apiritual 
prinoiplea or thinga in the spiritual woti4 and which 
alone, therefore, he regards aa oonatltutlng the true Di- 
vine WonL TheHO p^ are tlie Feutateooh. JoahoiL 
J udges. the books of kainucl and Kings, the PaalmB ^ 

* 1 ... 1 ax... . mtor- 

the in- 

, . , ^ - triangle^ found in the 

wings of some dragoii-fliea.- mtimal Viln, a longitudi- 
nal vein, nearly pui^el with and close to the bitior niai^ 
wlnga of many Imndoptera and Hyme- 
nrvtens.- mt«^ imsol, an annufar cogged wheel, with 
presentation of the cogs on the int^or peripliory.— m- 
tomal woric, in phyuet, Soc nvirA.— PoUey of i&tor- 
nol ImprovomontB. See improvement, •Bm 1 and a. 
Inwardilnterinr, etc. Sw inner, 

internality (in-t^r-nari-ti), n. [< internal + 
•1^.] The quality of being inters; the state 
of being interior; inwarduoMs. 

All ligaments [of bivalve sheila] are external (in relation 
to tlic iMxly of the aiiimall, and their intemalitg or exter- 
nality ia in respect of the ninge-liiio. 

Huxley, Anat. Invert, p. 406. 

internally (in-tOr'nal-i), adv, 1. Interiorly; 
within or iuside of 'external limits; in an in- 
ner part or situation; in or into the interior 
parts: as, to take or administer medicine In- 
temally,’~~2. With regard to internal affairs. 

There never was seen ao strong a guvomment intemaUy 
as that of the French munioipHiitiea. 

Burke, On French Affain. 

8. Inwardly; spiritually. 

We are aymbolically in the aacramont snd for foith and 
the Spirit of God internally iinltofl to Chriat Jer, Taylor, 

internarial (in-tdr-ua'ri-{f]), a. [< L. inter, 
between, + uarett, nostrils: see narial} Situ- 
ated between or separating the nostrils: inter- 
nasal. 

IntemaBal (in-tdr-nu's^l), a, [< L. Inter, be- 
iween, + am, nose: see msalT] Bitnated be- 
iween nasal parts or passages, or dividing them 
right and left. 

A thin vortical lamella- the Intemaaol septum. 

(hgenbaur, Comp. Anat (tranaX V* 5^ 

internation (i ti-tdr-na'shqn ). n. [< Bp. Intema- 
eioH ; as intern + -ation.} Tne act of mteming ; 
internment. 

ImportotiouB and intematitmt which are made from the 
lat of April to the date on which thia ordlnanoe tekea ef- 

n through the frontier cuatom-houBOof Paso del Norta 
bo Buhjected to the provisluna in the tariff laws of 
November 8, 188a IT. S, Cone. Hep,, No. 58| (1885XP. SSI. 

International (iu-tdr-nash'qn-ffl), a. and n, [ss 
F. intcrfiatiomU ss Bp. Pg. intemacional b It. In- 
tcrnasiitmile (all after E. ) ; as inter- + nallcmaZ.] 
La. 1, Pertaining to or mutually affecting two 
or more nations; concerning different nations 
in common: as, an iNfcmateonal exhibition; in- 
ternational law ; intematUmal relations. 

With regard to the political quality of the peraona whoae 
conduct Is the object of the law. These may, on any given 
oocoaion, bo considered cither aa membera of the aamo 
Btata or as members of different atates: in the flrat case, 
the law may be referred to the head of internal, in the 
aecoud ossa to that of internatumal Juriapnidenoe. . . . 
The word intematittnal, it iiinat he auktiowredged, ia a new 
one ; though, it iH hoped, aufllciently analogous and intel- 
llgihle. It is calculated to express, in a more algnlflcant 
way, the brancli of law which goes commonly under the 
name of the law of iiationa : an appdlatlon so nnoharao- 
teristio that, were it not for the force of ouatonh it would 
Bocm rather to refer to liitonial J uriapnidonoe. The chan- 
cellor D'Aguesaeau has already made, 1 And, a aimtlar re- 
mark: bo Boya that what ia commonly called droit dea 
gens onght rather to be termed droit entre lea gens. 
Bentham, Introd. to I'rinolideB of Morally xviC 25, note. 

9. [cap,} Of or pertaining to the society called 
the International. 

The oaaence of the JntematUmtd movement was a fed- 
eral aaaociation, a combination of movements in part d- 
ready begun, with the social end in view of raiaitig the 
operatives up over against the employers and capitaliste. 

WofAeey, Cummuniam and Socialism, p. 188. 

filtematlonal ollffiabtt. see norm alphabel, under ol- 

al law. the law of maiona ; those maxima or rules which 
Independent political societies or states observe or ought 
to obaervo, in their conduct toward one another ; the 
ayatein of rules which regulates the iriterconixe Md de- 
termines the rights and obligations of sovereign rtates 
(Minor). More speciflcal^, Internationa] lew Is the m- 
gregato of the rules which Christiaii 
MM obligatoiy in their relations to each other s s^eote 
The rules wso which they unite to impose on their sub- 
jects, respectively, for the treatment of one anothtf , are 
included here, as being in the end rules of action for the 
stetos themselves. 

'Ihe classical expresslou for International low Is Jus Fe- 
oiale, or the law eff negotiation and dlploinaiw. 

Afaine, Ancient Law, p. OB, 

International law, aa we have vj®^ tt, is a sys^^ 
rules adopted by the free oholoe of certain natloiia for the 


intamsttonal 

j thdr Interooune with aMh othar, 
_r wtth the prinolplaa of nitnnd jut* 
wa. WwUMy, In&oiL to Inter. Uw, | 

MfM intiniKllQIial law. the ralea by which the 
1 mm of oiie atate are racoffniaed and aDnlled. in the conrta 
another, to oItII at private rights of persons of, or prop- 
artgr within^ the former. 

It is the province of privaiU iiUernaUnnai law to decide 

which of two oonfliotip- ' ' ‘ - 

■be 


ing laws of different territoriea is to 
in the decisbn of cases ; and (or this reason 
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of the doTNl fln or flna of flahes. They are general^ dag* 
ger-shaped, and are plunged as it were, np to the hilt in 
the flesh between the neural spines. See interhemof. 

n. n. An interneural part or formation, as 
in a fish. 

Groups of cartilaginons parts representing ivU/nmarak. 

Ztsan, Proc. U. 8. Nat Mus., 1887, p. 682. 
A series of flat spines • . . called inUrntwraU. 

Mneye. ML, XII. aia 


^is branch is sometimes called the 'conflict of laws. It intfllllity (in-tto'ni-ti), n. [= It. intemitdf < L. 
fa ^ed^v^becaow it is concerned with the private intomwtf inner, iniemal: Hee intei'n and -itu.'] 
Itehu mS ol ^ ^ ^ The .tate or ooiuUtlon of being iatemal j in- 

IL K< 1. a society (in full, “the Inter- ness. [ are.] 

national Workingmon’8 ABHociation”)^ formed 
ia London in jm, degignod to unite tlio work- 

[< intern + 

[Jtion of being in- 

borthroughthc transferenceof iiidustriulento^^ terned; confinement, as of prisoners of war, in 

the capitalists to bodies of workirigriicn ; (2) the enoou< the lutorior of a country, 
rsgement of men on strike bv gifts of money, or by pro- intoniodal (in-tfu‘-nd'dal), a, [< intemode 4- 
loboTO of one lociOlty^ frpig mlgraliiig to an- qi^ pertaining to, or situated on an in- 


The tnttndty of HU ever living light kindled up an ex- 
tonilty of coiporosl iirsdiatlon. 

Droolee, Fool of Quality, 11. 249. 

iMOlasses of all countries in promoting so- intenunent (In-tArn'ment), n. 
cial and industrial reform by political means. I The or eondit/ 

Itaohlefatmiwere: (DtheiubordUonofeapItaltola- in® State or eoilCUi; 

msference of iiidustriul enterprises from 


other when the laborers in the latter arc on atrtke ; (8) 
the ovei^rpw of all customs, and privileges cun 


lidered hostile to the working classes, and the eiicoursgu- 
ment of whatever aids them, as the shortening of hours of 
labor, free public education, etc.; (4) the end of all wars. 
By 1807 the International had become a powerful orguni* 
swdon, though strenuously oppetsed by the oontlnejital 
European governments; but its inauifustHtlon in 1872 of 
sympathy with the doings of the Paris itommune in the 
iraeding year, and internal dUseuBlous, caused a great 
loss of reputation and strength. 

Of the InUmatitmal Marx was the inspiring and con- 
trolling head from the beginning ; and the German social 
democracy, though originated by Lassallc. before long fell 
nnder Marx's influence. Eneyo. Ml., XXII. 214. 

S. A member of tbe International, or a believer 
in its principles and methods. 
Intematioualism (in-t6r-nash'on-{f1-izm), it, 
[< international + The priuciploM, doe- 

nine, or tbeorv advocated by International ists. 
internationalist (in-Wr-naHh'gn-al-iHt), w. [< 
international + -Mf.] 1. A Btuuent, expounder, 
or upholder of international law. 

In the days of Elisabeth, the inibllolsts of England, both 
as constltutioii .. .. 


tomode, as a ilov.'er-stalk proceeding from tbo 
intermediate space of a branch between two 
leaves.— 2, Constituting or including an inter- 
node, as tbe space between two nodes or joints 

in a plant or an animal. 

miilfiitSionTinS^ of intomode (in't^r-nod), w. [= P. entrmmid = 
“ ' ' ' "" 8p. It. intermdiOf < L. internodiumf tbo space 

between two knots 
or joints, < inter, 
between, + nodm, 
a knot, joint: see 
nodtu] A part or 
space b(‘tw(*t*n two 
knots or joint s. (a) In 
bat., thf spiuM! which in- 
torvencB iMtwceii two 
nodes or leaf-knots in a 
stem. (A) 111 anai.: (1) 

The continuity of a part, 

us a iKine, between two Poitlon of St«m of jiyettia, bliuwing 
nodes or Joints. (2) Kspe- * ^ 



onalists and inUrttotiomliias, in so far as in- 

tamational law was tlien understood, hod notliiiig to fesr 
from a comparison with their coutiiicntal livuls. 

Aorta Britigh Bev, 

2. [oGP.] A member of or a believer in tbe In- 
ternational. 


tntematioiiallBe (in.tdr-nash'on-al-iz), v. t.j Inteniodia. w.. Plural of fii 
pret. and pp. internationalized, ppr. iviemaUot^ in'teniOdlalt (m-t6r-no di-al 
alieing, tC international + -iro.J To make in- dtww, internode, + •alJ] S 


ciiilly, one of the nl 

goal bones of the nngeni or toes, as extending between the 
nodes or Joints of the digits. 

The individual bones of the fingers and thumb are 
termed inlerfwdet. 

F, Warner, Physical Expression, p. 18.^ 
(e) In roAf., the part of a Jointed stem between any two 
joints, as of a polyp, a polyioan, etc. 
intomodiai n. Plural of intemodium, 

''di-al),«. [<L. intorno- 
Bame as intcmodal. 

temational ; cause to affect the mutual rcla- Hut the ituer.nttdial parts of vei^blos, or spaces he- 
tiotts of two or more oountriou : an, to inienut- nngytiJiity. . 

Wonalfecawar. . * 

internationally (iu-Wr-nasli'gn-al.i), a^. Int6tnoaimi(m-ter-iio'di-uin), n.; 

With roforenoe to the mutual relationa or in- ®®® ‘nfcrwfic.l lu anat, and 

teresta of nationa ; from au international point intemode: apoolfically, one of the 

of view phalauges or bones of a finger or toe. 

IntemMmaUy .pnklaa, thi? nw bo looked upon u iat^Omodial (In-til-u^me'di-al), o. [< U 
export daUes. ^ j,S.MiU. infdniiid, inner, internal, + (LL.) medialte, mid- 

IntaniA « an inieni die: see medial.] Same as intomontadlan, 

tatSociaty (iTtfeAngJ^Ia-ri), o. [< L. in- latOTomoi^ tin-t6r.ii«-mS';«-»n), a. [< 
JmaoS^anghtor + -arvO 

or vein; between the median and the internal 
vein.— Intimomediail oeXLft basal cell of the wing, be- 
tween the median and internal veins, distinguished in the 
IJymmoptera, Also called tubnutdian wff.— Internoma- 
dliUL Vlln or nervure, a strong longitudinal vein in tlio 


[< interne^ 
IRt 


mnjtwr*. DiaiU|$xii/ur 

Same as intemeeine, [Uare.l 
Internednal (in-te>r-neB'i-nal), a. 
eine + -a/.] Same as intet'necine, [Rare.] 

Intemedne (iu-tdr-nu ' sin), a, [< L. interne^ 

another reading of intemecivns, doadly, man vmB or i wrvur e, a sijong wngiromnai vein m uie 
murderous: see inUrnecive,'] Destructive; dead- tegmina of orthopterous insects, running from thebaseob- plied to a mus or family 
ly ; accompanied with much slaughter. 


An official representative or ambasgador of the 
papacy at a minor court, in distinction from a 
nuncio, who is its representative at a more im- 
portant court. 

The intemuneio at Brussels proceeded to censure thoce 
that were for it, as enemies to^e papal authority. 

JE^. Burnet, HiatToim Timea so. 166S> 

Hence— 2. A messenger between two parties. 
[Bare.] 

They onely are the iiUernwnHdt or the go-betweena of 
this trim devis'd mummery. 

MiUan, On Def. of Hnmb. Bemonst 

Intemnncina (in-tdr-nun'shi-us), n. [F, inter- 
nonce as 8p. Pg. intemuneio s= It. intemuneio, for- 
merly intemuneio; < L. iniemuntiwt, less prop. 
intemunciua, a messenger between two parties, 
a mediator, < inter, between, + nuntius, a mes- 
senger: see n«nofo.] Same as internuncio. 
interocaanic (in-tdr-d-sh$-an'ik), a. r< inter- 
+ ocean -f -<o.] Between oceans; extending 
from one ocean to another: as, interoceanic 
traffic ; an interoceanic canal or railroad. 

Difficulties oonoeming inieroeeanta transit through Nlo- 
amgua are in course of amicable adjustment 

lAneofn, in Baymond, p. 417. 

interocnlar (in-tAr-ok'u-lto), a. [< L. inter, 
between, -f oculutt, eye.J Situated between 
the eyes, as the antomin of some insects; in- 
terorbital. 

IntflTOliva^ (in-t6r^l'i-vf.-ri), a. [< inter- + 
olimry,^ Lying between the olivary bodies of 
tlie brain. 

Intaropercle (in't6r-$-p6r^kl), n. Same as in- 

tcropercuhm. 

interopercnla, n. Plural of interopereulum, 
interoperoular (in^tfer-o-pfir'ko-liir), o. [< la- 
tertmerculum + -ar®.] Situated among opercu- 
lar bones in the ^11-cover of a fish ; having the 
character of au interoperculum ; pertaining to 
an interoperculum ; as, an interopercular bone, 
interoperculiixn (in^t^r-p-p^r'kfi-lum), n.; pi. 
interopercnla (-Ig.). [< tutor- + (n)ereulum,'] in 
ichth, one of tho four bones or which a tele- 
ost fish’s gill-cover usually consists, n lies bo- 
hind tho an^c of tho Jaw. is more or less covered by the 
preopereulnih, and generally has a posterior process inter- 
posed between the pi'eoperuulum In front and the suboper- 
cnlum and operculum behind. In some types it is rudimen- 
tary or lust. Also interoperek. See cut under teUwit, 
interoirtlc (in-t6p-op'tik), a, r< NL. interopU- 
CU8, < L. inter, between, + NL. opticus, optic 
(lobe).] Situated between the optic lobes of 
the brain : applied to a lobe of the brain of some 
reptiles. 

^in-ter-op'ti-kus), n. j^gl. interop- 


ftof(-6!). [NL.: see intoropffc.] The interop- 
tic lobe of the brain of some reptiles. 

In'terorblBeptnin (in-t^r-^r-bi-sep'tum), nr, pi. 
intororbisepva (-tft). [< L. inter, between, -f 
(trbis, orb (orbit), + septum, partition.] Au 
intororbital septum; a partition between the 
right and left orbits of tho eyes. 

interorbital (in-Wr^6r'bi-tal), «. [< inter- 4- or- 
bit 4- -nl.] In anat, and soot., situated between 
the orbits of the eyes: as, the interorbital sep- 
tum. See out under Esox .— InterorUtal fbviwMi 
Hee/orofnen. 

intcffoscnlant (in-ter-os'kfi-l^t), a. [< inter- 
4- osculanfi luterosculating; connecting by 
or as if by osculation. “ 


Kiueiy . - . .. 

middle, and Umltlng the anal or posterior area. 

Th’ Egyptians worshipped dugs, and for median • - - ^ - 

Their faith made tntentecinc war. between 

S, BuUer, Iliidlbras, L L 772. butterfliea. 

Internadont (in-t,6r-iie'Bhgn), ». r< L. inter- later aos (in'ttr nos). [L.: between, 

iiM<o(ii-), slaugliter, aestructiun, among; tmn, aeo. pi. of ego, I: Me/i>.] Be- 

< intemeeare, slaiightor, kill, < inter, between, tween ourselve.; a parenthetical phrase im- 
+ neoare, klU.] General slaughter or dostruc- plying that something is said in confidence. In 
tion. [Bare.] Frencn form, entre nous. 

The number of fnfenuMions and slaughters would ex- Intonittdoar inter- -f 


^ liitcmo- 

medlan vdifist, in Lepidtgauim. a longitudinal vulnlet 
the internal and the median vein, found in a few 


nucleus + -ar^'.] Situat^' between or among 
nuclei. 

By a parity of reasoning, muscular tissue may also bo 
considered a cell aggregate^ in which tbo itUer-nuehar 
Bubatanoo haa become converted into striated muscle. 

Utudey, Crayfish, p. 190. 

intamimcial (In-tdr-nun'shgD, a. [< intemun- 
eio, intemuncius, 4- -al."] 1 . Of or belonging to 
an intemuneio or his office. — 2* In pny^l,, 
pertaining to, resembling, or possessing the 
function of the nervous system as communi- 
cating between different parts of the body. 

It is more probable that *'Kleinenherg'B fibres *' are 
solely inUmunekU in funotion, and therefore the nrimaiy 

4- X a. In andi, situated between Anat imrC, p. 

the nenrir spines or spinous processes of sue- Jntornimclo (in-tdr-nun;shi.6), n. [Formerly 
oenive vertems.— ]tatmgiixBl«|il]ifi.intoMA,o^ < Jt. intemuneio. now intor- 

df the igdnitonn bones non orleiiinte^aaSi between the tiungio, < L. tntomimMiM, less prop, tntoniicfidfttg, 
* — ' — and nmally oonneothig with rayi or qdnia E messenger, mediator : see intemuncius,] 1, 


J all arithmetical calculation. 

Sir M, Hale, Ortg. of Mankind, p. 2ifi. 

IntarneclTe (in-t6r-ne'sivi, a, [< L. intemeci- 
vus, deadly, destructive, ( intemeeare, kill: see 
intemeeion,] Internecine. Cartyte. [Haro.] 

IntenBCtioilt (in-t^r-nek'shon), n, [< L. inter- 
neetere, bind together, < inter, between, 4- nec^ 
tore, tie. bind. Ot.eonnooiion,ete,] Keciprocal 
oonneotion; interrelation. 

Be coupled his own goodness and man*a evils by so ad- 
tnlrable an UUermeeUtm that ev'ii the worat parts of the 
ohaiu drew some good after them. 

W, Montague, Devonte Easaya, II. iv. l. 

taterneiiral (in-t6r-nu'r^), a. and n, [< tutor- 


lies of plants or animais 1 
charaotim of each. 

InterOBOnlate (in-t^r-os^kv-lftt), v. pret. and 
pp. interosculated, ppr. interoseulating. [< inter- 
4- osculate.] To fbrm a oonnecting-unk be- 
tween two or more objects; be intorosculant. 
interosculation (in-t^ros-kv-la'shgn), n. [< in- 
torosculate 4- -ton.] Interconnection by or as 
if by osculation. 

Wliliout allowing nearly enough for the intormedlate- 
stages and the infinite inleroeeulation of emotional, intol- 
leotual, and aaaociational disturbances. 

G. AUen, Mind. Xn. 121. 

InterOBSeal (in-t6r-os'f-al), a. Same as totor- 
osseous. [RareJ 

interossei, n. Rural of interosseus. 

In'terOESeoUB (in-t^r-os'^-us), d. [b F. inter- 
osseux B It. interosseo, < NL. interosseus, < L. 
inter, between, 4- os (pss-), bone: see osseous.] 
Situated between two bones, or among several 
bones: specifically applied to different liga- 
ments, as the vanous intercarpal ligaments, 
the radio-ulnar and the tibiofibular ligaments, 
and others.— interosseoufl oarttUfi. gwwgumi^ 
etc. See tbe nonni.'-Znttroiseoiu mmour Sme aa 
fnisfoMsiia— interofsamis saw, a fine thin aaw with 
which snrgcons work between bones, as those of the fore- 
arms, the riba, etc. 

intWOBBeUB (in-tdr-0B'$-U8), fi.; pi. intsrossH 
(-1). [NL. : see interosseous,] An interossOi* 



oofnniMlA; a miuele lying in an interoBseons 
mod, as between the metaoaxpal bones of the 
hi^d or the metatarsal bones of the foot. Those 
which enpaar upon the book of the hand or instep of the 
^aieouleddorMf fa tor ows f orderaosstf; those app^ng 
on the palm and sole are nmpeatirely oalled palmar and 
plantar MtromtiorpalmomtiMBdpittniom^ Iti man there 
arc 7 inte r ossei of the hand, 4 dorsal and 8 palmar. They 
all arise from the sides cf the metaoarpala and are insert- 
ed into the basesof the proximal phaJauges and into the 
aponeuroses of the extensor tendona They flex the proxi- 
nVai phalanges on the metacarpal bones, and extend the 
second and third phalanges. The dorsal interossei abduct 
the Angers from an Imaginary line drawn through the 
middle Anger, and the palmar adduct them toward the 
same. There are in man the same number of both dorsal 
and plantar interossei of the foot, arranged like those of the 
hand. In birds there are two muscles of the manus, oalled 
itUermmw palvunif and imterami dormlit, which respec- 
tively flex and extend the phalanges of the longest digit. 

interpage (in-tdr-i>ijOy l.; pret. and pp. in- 
ierpagca^ ppr. inUrjm^ng, [C inter- + 

1. To insert intermediate pages in.^2. To in- 
sert on intermediate pages. 

** Troilus and (Iressida” is between histories 

and tragedies. iKAenanini, No. 31S7, p. 707. 

Intexpa let (in-t6r-pfil'), v. f. [< inter- 
To divide W pales, as in horaldiy; arrange 
with vertical divisions. 

He ware upon hla head a diademe of purple inlenakd 
with white. J. Amide, tr. of Quintus Cutiiua fol. 15L 

InterpapiUary (in-tOr-pap'i-l^ii), a. (< inter- 
H- papula + Lying or ocoumug be- 

tween the papillm : as, the interpafnllary por- 
tion of the epidermis (that which lies between 
the papillfB of the oorium). 

intei^arenohynial (in^tor-pa-reng'ki-mal), a* 
[< inter- + parenchyma + -at.] Situated In the 
paiHinohyma of an infusorian, as a vacuole. 
.S’. Kent 

interparietal (in^tOr-p^ri'o-tal), a. and n. [< 
inter- + parietal.'^ I. d. Situated between the 
right and left parietal bones of the skull : as, 
the interparietal suture.— interparietal bone, a 
mombrane'bone lying botwoen the snpraooofpltal and the 
parietal bones. It is peculiar to mammals. In man it 
oobssifles with the rest of the oooipltol, and forms the up- 
permost part of the supmooclpital. It is occasionally 
Boparate, as in the Peruvian mummies, where it has been 
tonned os Inom. It is frequently separate in mamnialB 
other than man. The bone in Ashes so called by some 
old authors is the supraoccipitaL See out under relidm, 
—Interparietal crest as parietal ored (which 
le^uder cred). 

n. n. In ichth.f the median bone of the pos- 
terior part of the roof of the skull, now gener- 
ally called 8 U 2 }raoocipitaU See out under para- 
spnenoid, 

interparietale (in^tdr-pi-ri-e-ta'le), n.*, pi. ith 
terparietalia (-li-h). [NL.: see interpaiietaU'] 
An interoarietal hone. 

interparlet (in ' t^r-pilrl), n. Same as entcrparle, 

interpanset (In't^r-P&z), n. [< inter- + paufte,"] 
A stop or pause between; a temporary cessa- 
tion. 

Outwardly these inward hates agreed, 

Giving an intmjiaute to pride and spite ; 

Which breath'd but to break out with greater might. 

Daniel, Civil Wars, vL 

Interpealf (in-t^r-pel'), V, t [< OF. cntremler^ 
interrupt: see Cf. aj>pdal.] l^Bame 

as inter pel, — 2. To intercede with. 

Here one of ui began to interpeal 

Old Mnemun. Dr, H, Merc, Fsyohoioia, Hi 81. 

Interpediinciilar (in^tfir-ps-dung'kv-lftr), a. [< 
inter- H- pedunoulus + -or».] Situated between 
peduncles; interorural: specifically applied in 
anatomy to the space or area between ine right 
and left crura corebri. 

interpelf (in-Wr-por). v, t, [< F. interpeUer, OF. 
intefpellerj^enirepeler(>E, interpeal) = Sp. inter- 
pclar ss Pg. interpellar ss It. interpcllare, < L. 
interpellare, interrupt in speaking, disturb, ad- 
dress, < inter, between, + pellere, drive, urge; 
see appeal, compel, expel, impel, propel, repel, 
etc.] To interrupt; break in upon; distract. 

Why should my tongue or pen 
Presume to vnUrpd that fnlneasY 

B, Jenson, Underwoods, cii 

No more now, for I am iaterpdUd by many BusineiieB. 

HewcU, Lmtera I vi 1. 

interpellate (in-tdr-peFfit), v, t, ; prot. and pp. 
intet^llated, ppr. interpellating, [< L. interpel- 
latua, pp. of interpellare, interrupt in speaking: 
see interpel,'] To address wifii a question; 
especially, to question formally or publicly; 
demand an answer or explanation from: used 
originally in connection with French legisla- 
tive proceedings: as, the ministry were inter- 
pellated with regard to their intentions. 
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Interpellati o n (in^ter-pe-lft'shqn), n. [< F. in- 
terpellation ss Bp. interpelaoioH ^Pg. inierpeUa- 
g&o ss It. interpeUazione, < L. inierpeUaiioip-), 
an interruption. < intei^Uare, interrupt: see 
interpel,^ i. The act of interpellating, or of 
interrupting or interfering by speech; verbal 
interruption. 

Good sir, I crave pardon, 

If I so chance to break that gclden twist 
You spin by rude iiOerptiladan, 

Dr, a. More, Psychoaoia, IL 44. 

2. The act of interceding; interposition by en- 
treaty or request; solicitation. 

** Fraying without ceaaing/' At. Paul calls it: that is, 
with continual addresses, frMuent iniarpdiadnnH, never 
ceasing renewing the request till 1 obtain my desire. 

Jar, Taylor, Works (ed. 1886^ I. 281. 

He was to mention the urgent iidenaUaHom made to 
him by the electors and princes of the fimpiro in their re- 
cent embas^. MdUy, Dutch Aepnblio, II. 2(N)* 

8. A summons; a citation. 

In all extrajudicial acts one citation, monition, or extra- 
Jndiolal intaniolkiiion is suflicieitt. Ayliffa, Forergon. 

4. A question put by a member of a logitdativo 
assemoly to a minister or member of the gov- 
ernment: used originally with reference to pro- 
ceedings in the Froncli legislature. 

IfUarpelkUinn followed upon interpellation, and Signor 
Matiolni could only answer that the Itcd Sea expedition 
was a first step in the way to that colonial expansion 
which the country had shown its desire to achieve. 

Contemporary Rev. (traus.), LI. 289. 

Intexpenetrate (in-t6r-pou'$-trflt), v, ; pret. and 
pp. interpenetrated, ppr. interpenetrating, [< in- 
ter- + peneirate,'\ 1, trans, 1. To penetrate or 
pass into reciprocally; unite with by mutual 
penetration. 

We fed that in a work of art [classical pootryl thought 
and language^ idea and form, so intorpmdraite each oilier 
that the impression prodneeu is a result of substance and 
exproaaiou subtly interblendeiL J. Caird. 

2, To penetrate between or among (the com- 
ponent parts of a body or substance; ; pass Into 
or within the different parts of (a body); pene- 
trate in various directions or throughout. 

n. intram. To penetrate mutually; become 
united by mutual penetration, 
interpenetration (iu-t^r-pen^-tra'shon), n, 
[< interpenetrate + -ion,'] 1. The act of inter- 
penetrating: reciprocal or mutual penetration ; 
the occupation of the same space oy the parts 
of two bodies. 

Wo moot as water moots water, or as two ourronts of 
air mix, with pmieot diffusion and interpenetration of na- 
ture. Dmermti, ('ompensation. 

The view of Kant that matter Is not absolutdy Impene- 
trable, and that chemical union consists in the inlerpene- 
tradon of the constituents. 

C. 8, Peirce, Amer. Jour. Hoi., Jan., 18(t.S. 

2. In late medieval arch,, from the end of the fif- 
teenth century, the s^tem of continuing mold- 
ings which meet each other independeutlv past 
tho intersection, and generally of considering 
the identity of various arcliitectural members 
as preserved after one has come to coincide 
partly with another or to be swallowed up in It, 
so that, for instance, the angles and edges of a 
square member which has become united witii 
a member having a curved surface are shown 
on the curved surface as if projecting through 
it. Interpenetration is charaoterlstic of the so colled con- 
tinuous impost (^ impod,) It Is inartistic, and cun- 
tniry to sound arohitootural principles, os purporting to 
represent a false method of construction. 

InterpenetratiYe (in-t^r-pen^^-tra-tiv). a, [< 
%uterpeneti*ate + -ive,] Reciprocally penetrat- 
ing; mutually penetrative. 

Intorperaonai (in-tdr-pdr'sqn-al), a, [< inter- 
+ person + -al,] Existing dr occurring bo- 
twoen individuals. [Rare.] 

A veiy pleasant chatty tea with the Owens, talking over 
phrenology, mesmerism, and interpereonal influence. 

Caroline Fox, Journal, p. 171. 

Interpetalazy (in-Wr-petYif-ri)> «•, 

+ petal + -aw] In imt,, between the petals. 
TAohmu, Med. Slot. [Rare.] 


taknpolttte 

tntWpiIlMter (in'tto-pl-lae'Wr), h. [< tmter^ 
pUaHter.'i In arek., the interval between two 
pilasters. 

interplacet (in-t«fr-plftsO» v, t, [< inter. 4- 
place,] To place between or among. 

Your nature, virtue, happy birth, 

Have therein highly inierplae'd your iiomeb 
You may not run the least cuurse of neglect 

Daniel, To Lady Anne Clifford. 

interplanetaxy (in-t6r-pinii'et-^ri), a, [< is- 
ter- 4- planet + -aryl.] Situated between the 
planets ; within the solar system, but not with- 
in tho atmosphere of the Mini or any planet. 

Light moves in iiUerjlanetary spaces with a n>eed of 
nearly 18((,u00 miles per second. Tail, Light, 1 64. 

intei^lay (in't^r-pla), n, [< inter- + play,] 
Reciprocal action or itifiuence; interohange of 
action and reaction, as between the parts of a 
machine ; concurrent operation or procedure ; 
interaction. 

Indicating rhythms merely with the interplay of strokes 
between hands and thighs, feet and floor, is capable of a 
considerable degree of complexity. 

S. Lanier. ScL of Eng. Verse^ p. 847. 
Tho inUarplay of manly affection in the two sdmlnls. 

The Century, XX VL 201. 

ilL'texplead (in-t^r-pldd'), r. [formerly also en- 
terpUmd; < inter- HP plead,] i. inirans. In law, 
to litigate with each other, in order to deter- 
mine who is the rightful claimant, inter- 
pleader''^. 

Two several peraoni being found heira to land by two 
■everol ottluen in one county, the king Is brought in doubt 
whether llvvry ought to Ik» made ; and therefore^ befene 
livery bo made to either, they nmat enlerplead : that la, tiy 
between thcmaelves who is the right heir. Ooum, 

n. trans, In law, to cause to litigate with each 
other. 

interpleader^ (in-t6r-pl6'd6r), n. [< interplead 
+ -eri.] A party who interpleads. 
Interpleader^ (in-ter-pie'd^^r), n, [Formerly 
also (mtetpleader ; < inter- + pleader*, a plea, < 
0 }^,plaider, plead, inf. as a noun: seeptead.] 

1. A suit by which a person having property 
belonging to or subject to the claim of others, 
but unci^rtain which of adverse claimants is 
entitled, brings the adverse claimants before 
the court, that the right may bo determined 
and himself exonerated : us, abill of interplead- 
er, Tlio court usually allows him to surrender the prop- 
erty or pay the debt into tliu custody of the law. and b« 
dlscburgcu, and allows tho claimants to intciplcaa— that 
is, ti^rucccd to trial as against each other. 

2. The process of trial lietweeu adverse claim- 
ants in such a case : as, tho court awarded an 
interpleader, 

Intaxpledge (in-t^r-plcj'), v, t,\ pret. andpp. in- 
terptedgm, ppr. inter}dedging, [<iMter- + pledge, ] 
To give and take as a mutual pledge. 

In all distress of various courts and war, 

We inter^edye and bind each other’s heiui. 

Sir W. Davenant, Gondibert, L &. 

Interpleural (iii-tfir-piii'ral), a. [< <n^ + 
pleura + -al,] Situated between the right and 
left ploune or pleural cavities.— mtenOfliim 

I, the mediastinum. 


A space Is left between them |thc right and left pleuna] 
extending from this sternum to the spine. . . . This inter- 
val is culled by anatomists the interptewalepoiBevK the mo- 
diastliium. U olden, Auat. (1886A p. 18L 

inter poculft (in't6r pok'u-lll). [L.: inter, be- 
tween, among; pocula, acc."pl. of pooulum, a 
cup: see p<teuleiit,] Literally, between cups; 
during a drinking-bout. 

interpointt (in-t6p-poiiit'), r, t, [< inter- + 
point,] To distinguish by stops or marks ; punc- 
tuate. 

Her heart commands her words sliuuld pass imt flrit, 
And thou her sighs should irUetpoint hw w<^^ , „ 

Daniel, Civil Wars, IL 


int6rpolable(iii-tArip9*lft^^i)><'- *«- 

terpolahiliH, < inUrpolare, interpolate; see in- 
terpolate,] Capable of being interpolated or 
inserted; suitable for interpolation. Do Mor- 
_____ gan, , , ^ 

Interpetaloid (in-Wivnet'a-loid), a. [< inter- intcorpolar (iu-t^r-po'lftr), a. [< inter- + poje^ 
+ petal + -eia.] Intervening between peta- + -ar«.] Situated between or connecting the 
■ ‘ - - - poles, as of a galvanic battery. 

Connect them by a certain interptlar wire of which the 


loid parts, as of an echinodorm. 

Tho inteirpdaloid spaces [on parts of recent and fossil 

orlnoidsj are plain, and devoid of sculptu^ 

Science, IV. 228. 


wlw of a fiilvauometer forms a wart. ^ 

NewFliyalea,pu2W. 



latGrpGtiolar (in-t^r-pet'i-d-lttr), a. [< <wlcr-+ Jut0jpolajy (in-t6r'p^l§<-ri), a. [K^tefpdHate) 
petiole + -ar®.] In hot,, si’tuated between the -f -^ryj ^J^teipolation.— 

petioles. _ _ ^ ^ 

Int^halangeal (in^t6r-f|-lan [< : 

inter- ^ phalanx (-ang-) + -e-al,] Situated be- 
tween any two suooessivo phalanges of a finger 
or toe ; nodal, of a digit ; as, ^ interpkalan- 
geal axtioulatiou (one of the joints of a finger 
or toe). a 



Pg. Pr. interpolar as F. interpoler), polidi, fin^ 
bish, or dress up, oorrupt, < latetyolte, also ia- 
tevpolus, dressea up, alters in form or appear* 



Mioef flhlaified. < inter, between, + polire, pol- 
iih: eee poUskh^ 1. To insert in a writing; 
introduce, as a word or phrase not in the ori^- 
nal text ; espeoially, to foist in ; introduce sur- 
reptitiously, as what is spurious or uuauthor- 
is^ 

The Athenlani wwe put In poneedon of SalBiniB by an- 
other lew, which woe cited by Solon, or, oa eonio think, 

MerpoUUed by him for that pnrpoee. 

1 ohould fflve here what 1 have thuii found ao atrangely 
initipoUUea omomr the fnwmontoiy remoina of tlie He- 
tomi lent up by the old OllaB. 

T. 8mUh, Englidi Gildi (E. E. T. 8.), p. IM. note. 

2. To alter, as a book or manuscript, by iiiser- ^terposal (in-tAr-po^za1), n. [< interpove + 

tion of new matter; introduce new words or The act of interposing; intorposition. 

phnsses into ; especially, to corrupt or vitiate now quickly oil our dealgna and meawureik at hlijQod’i] 
by spurious insertions or additions. vanish into nothing. //. Mair, Worka il. xllL 

Bowitransely 
may lee by too v 
Greek and latln. 

8. In mat/i. nnd. phyftim, to Introduce, in a series 
- - .. . . 

pone.] 
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Lop downe theoe inttrponntt that withstand 
The poMiffo to our throime. 

Beywoodt Bape of Lucrece, 

tntorportal (in-t^r-pdr't^l), a. [< inters + port^ 
+ -a7.] Existing between ports; specifically, 
carried on between ports of the same country 
or region. 

The total exporii by sea exceeded B7 millions, of which 
:t2 miUlons repreaent intefportal, and 25 milUons foreign 
trade. Fneye. Brit, XU. 7S4. 

owing to the competition by foreigners In the 
pfirtnl trade of the l^t, it is the cargo steams which 
“ rule the freight market." TAe Mincer, LXVI. 617. 



of numbers or observations (one or more in- 
termediate terms), in accordance with the law 
of the series; make the necessary interpola- 
tions in: 08 , to interpolate a number or a table 
of numbers. 

The word tfittotpolate has been sdoptod In analysis to do- 
fiote primarily the interposing of nilasing ionns in a scries 
of quantities supposed subject to u determinate law of 
magnitude, but secondarily and more generally to denote 
the oaloolatliig, under some hypothesis of law or continu- 
ity, of any term of u series from Uie values of other terms 
•upposed given. BooU, Finite lUfferenoos (2d ed.X 

4t. To ca^ on with iniormissious ; interrupt 
or discontinue for a time. 

The alluvion of the sea upon these rooks might be eter> 
iiaUy continued, but interptAaled. 

Sir M. iJaU, Orlg. of Bankltid, p. 60. 

6. To interpose ; place in an Intermediate po- 
sition. 

It Is quite certain that one can pass from a high state 
of pleasure to one of intense pain without any interpotated 
neutral feeling. G. T. Ladd, l^hyslol. Psychology, p. 510. 

Interimlation (In-t^r-po-lu'shon), ?/. [s F. tn- 
terpoiatitm ss Vr. inierpolaoio'ss Bp. intorpola~ 
cion K Pg. interpolagSo s It. interpotasione, < h. 
interpolaHo(rh)f a dossing up, alteration, < 
terpolare, dress up, alter: see interpolate,] 1. 
The aet of interiiolating; the insertion of new 
words or exiiressious in a book or manuscript; 
especially, the falsification of a text by spurious 
or unauthorizod insertions.— 2. That which is 
interpolated; new or (especially) spurious mat- 
ter inserted; on unannounced or unauthorized 
insertion iu a text. 

sir, 1 beseech you to accept or pardon these trifling f»- 
tsipoiaMoiur which 1 have presumed to send you; not that 
they odd any thing to your work, hut testify the dlspoMl- 
tIon 1 have to serve you. 

Bvriyn, To Mr. Aubrey, Fob., 1676. 

8. In fnath,, the process of finding, from the 
given values of a function for certain values 
of the variable, its approximate value for an 
intermediate value of the variable. The formuUe 
ordinsrily used for this purpose assume that the funotlon 
Is expressible as a polynomial in powers of the variable of 
the mwest order conouteut with the given values, 
i&torpolator (iu-tAr'^ul-la-tor), n. [< hh, inter- 
polato »r, one who corrupts or spoils, < L. inter- 
j^lare. dress u)>, alter, spoil: see intcrpoUitt\] 
One who interpolates; one who inseHs in a 
book or manuscript new or spurious words or 
passams; one who adds something deceptively 
or without authority to an original text. 
inttfpollBht (in-ter-porish), v, U [< tnfer- + 
after L. intcrpolara, j^lish, furbish, or 


/, j j , - 

place: see intef*- nndpofte*'^, and cf. inter- 
1. trane, 1. To place between ; cause 


li^GTpretate 

between, inteipose: see interptme, imtefpoeeA 

1. A being, placing, or coming between, as of 
something that obstructs or interferes; inter- 
vention. 

It Is a mere privation of the sun's light by reason of the 
interpoettUm of the earth’sppooous^body. 

WHHtiMt Thst the Moon may be a World. 

2. Intervenient agency ; ajo^cnoy between paj> 
ties; interference; mediation. 

Great and manifold have the Initanoea been of God’s fn- 
terpornSmh to rescue this church and nation, when they 
most needed it Bp, AttorburF, Sermons, 1. Iz. 

This ovenhanded retribution of Jnatioe^ so unoommon 
in human aflalra led many to disoem the immediate fn- 
Ufpee^km of FTovidenoe. Prescott, Ferd. and Iso., IL 8. 

8. That which is interposed. 

A shelter, and a kind of thadlng cool 

/ntenpoit^, as a summer’s doud. . 

ifttton, P. R, UL 221 

vByn. 1 IiUerpoetUim, IfUer/ermoB, InlerwntiteiL Media- 
ttbn. The first three of these have the same dlffenmoes 
as the coirespondlng verbs. (See interpoee.) Jnterventim 
and interference are used of persona or things ; intenoei- 
tton and medkUicn only of poraons. Mediation Is a fnend- 
ly act performed in order to reconcile those who are es- 
tranged or opposed : as, France refused all offers of me- 
dionon, and seemed bent upon war. The word medlatUm 
Is rarely used where the friendly imterpoeUion Is not con- 
sented to by the parties to the oontroveny, or where it ia 
not at least in some degree suooessfuL 

‘ l< interpose -ir 


to intorveno : as, to inter pone an opaque body 
between a light and the eye. 

What watchful cares do irdevptm thomsdves _ 

Betwixt your eyes and night V ShOk,, J. C., IL 1, 91 

Were not this banke iiderpneed like a bnlwarke betwixt n-™* 

the Oitie and the Sea, the waviJS would utterly overwhdm i f 

and deface the Cltle. Coryat, Cruditlei, 1. 169. IXlterpOSllWt (in-t6P-po g§r), ». 

The ran, ihoiigh so near, is never sotm, but a thick Interposition, 

screen of watery clouds is constantly inierpoeed, and yet 
the heat is such (hat Fahrenheit's thormometor rises to 

lOu" In the shade. Ffuoc, Source of the Nile, II. 49b. . . ^ /• aa / ry in? • a 

S. To placo between o«, intrude: pre- 

sent a» an obatniction, interwptaon, or ineon- ^ entetAr = 8p. Pg.lntofjmrtar*: It. inter. 
venienee, or. for auceor,. relief; or the adjuet; interi^tarl, exnl^, expound, in- 


Some extraordinary intervoeure tor their resone, 

Olanviue, Fre-eziitenoe of Souls, xlv. 


dress up : see interpolate,] ITo furbish up, as 
a writing; improve by interpolation or (uter- 
ation. 


mont of differences: as, the emperor interptmd 
hiM aid or services to reconcile the contending 
parti<‘B. 

'Ihe Queen intervoe'd her Authority, and would not suf- 
fer it to be eiiaoted. Baker, Chronicle^ p. 946. 

You, Sir, who listen but interpoee no word. 

Ask yourself, had you borne a baiting thus? 

Brtnminy, King and liook, L 88. 

n. intrane, 1. To come between other things; 
assume an intervening position or relation; 
stand in the way. 

Clouds interpoee, waves roar, and winds arise. 

Pope, Kloisa to Abola^ L 246. 

2. To step in between parties at variance; in- 
terfere; mediate: as, the prince inierjHmd and 
made peace. 

A stout seaman who hod interpos'd and saved the Duke 
from perishing by a Arc-ship in the late warr. 

Evelyn, Diary, May 26, 1678. 

With clashing falchions now the chiefs hud clos'd, 

But each bravo AJox heard, and interpoi'd. 

Pope, mad, xvlL 60L 

3, To put in or make a remark by way of inter- 
ruption. 

The otAce of this goddess oonslited in interposiny, like 
the Uoroan tribunes, with an **I forbid It” In all conraes 
of constant and perpetual felicity. 

Bacon, Politlokl Fables, v., Ez|fl. 

8. Tnterpoee, Interfere, intermeddle, Intervene, To 
intermeddle is both unwelcome and linpeHlnont. To in- 
ter/ere is unwelcome to the one interfered with, and 
often but not neoeosarily improper ; oo, the court inter- 
fered to prevent further injasilee. In this sentence in- 
terpoeed would have been a very prow word to express 
the benevolence and helpfnlneas ol the action of the 
court, while interfere suggests the cheeking of what waa 
going on and the balking of lelAsh plans. Interpoee in 
its personal application is generally used in a good sense. 
Interfere may bo used of a person or of a thing ; inter- 
rnecidhioiilyof aporson or theaotof aperaon. Intervene m , 
is used only of tbinn literally or AguratJvely coming bo- Ul' 
tween, and hence without either prsMe or blame : a^, sov- 


nenco wl . 

erol weeks intervened ; an itOerveniny piece of woods. A 
piece of woods may interfere with a view; we must inter- 
xAA xw A. , . X , /ere In tt quarrel when life Is threatened. Hee intrude. 

AUtU. win not fadm thongh It be ounuliigly Mayol- InterPOSet (in'Mir-poz), ». [< interpom , ».] In- 

terp*SSi7intorpo5ticJi. 

[< inter, + ,> 01 . 

itp,] Intepoourse between communities or which, without the wise inteipose of state-physioians, pr^ 
oountries ; interchange of citizenship. [Rare.] nsc ruin to the whole. J. Spencer, Frodigiea, p. 119 . 

An absolute sermon upon emigration, and the trans- InterpOBOT (in-t(n^pd'z6r), n. One who iuter- 
plsnting and iitteipofi^ ol our species. 


terpret,< interpres (interj^ot-), an agent, broker, 
explainer, interpreter, Onter, between, + -jtres 
{-preP), prob. connected with Gr. point 

out, show, explain, declare, speak, > ^paot/, un- 
derstanding, iftpdatg, speech; see phrase,"] !• 
irons, 1, To expound the meaning or siraifi- 
cance of, as bv translation or explanation; 
elucidate or unfold, as foreign or obscure lan- 
guage, a mystery, etc.; make plain or intelli- 
gible. 

There wore none that could interpret them fhfs dreams] 
to Pliai^h. Gen. zlL 16. 

Emmanuel, whioh being interpreted is, God with ua 

Mat.L23. 

A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes. 

pipe, &. of the L., tlL 16. 

2. To show the piuqiort of; develop or make 
clear by representation : as, to interpret a drama 
or a character by action on the stage. — 8# To 
construe ; attribute a given meaning to: as, the 
company interpreted liis silence unfavorably. 

Nothing new Is free from detraction, and when Princes 
alter onstomes, even heavio to the rabjeot, best ordinonoea 
are interpreted innovatlona 

Uahinyton, Costura, Anthor'a Preface. 

No evil eon befkll the Parloment or Cltty, but he posi- 
tively interprets it a Judgement upon them for his sake. 

MUtm, UikonoUastoa, xzvi. 

»Byn. L Bender, Conetrue, etc. (see franchtte); Ettpoand, 
ElwidaU, etc. (see ettplain). 

n. intrans. To practise interpretation; make 
an interpretation or explanation; tell or deter- 
mine what something signifies. 

Do all speak with tongues? do all interpretf 

1 Oor. xlL sa 

« mer speeches have but hit your thoughts, 

can (fttarpret farther. iSikd:,, Maob% W. 6, 8 

iu-tdr'pre-tsrbl), a, [a F. in- 


Bulufer, Caxtoni^ xUL 1. 

iBtairpoiief (in-t^x^pdnO, V, t, [s Bp. interponer 
as Pg. interpof ss It. inierporre, < L. interponere, 
put, lay, or set between, < inter, between, + 
ponere, put, set, place: see ponent Cf. inter- 
pose,] To set or insert between; Interpose. 

Borphyrlus interpomd it [the Psyobe or soul] betwixt 
the Father aud the Son, as a middle between both. 

Oudworth, InteUeotuol System. 

inMrpOBGILtt (in-tdivpd' 

PPF- of interp 
see interpime^ One who 
I or interiKMMs. 


. interjwetahle, < LiL. interpre- 
iaoilis, that can be explained or translated, < 
II. interpretarif explain, translate: see inter- 
pret,] Capable of being iuteipreted or ex- 
plained. 

But howsoever the law be In truth or interpreUitk (tar 
it might ill beseem me to offer detetminatlon In matter of 
this klndk It Is certain that, etc. 

^Udsfi, llluatntlotis of Drayton's Polyolblou, xvU. 207. 

Even the differences arising among the limbs, originally 
alike, were seen to be interpretadle by [a prlnoljMe men- 
tioned]. ff. Spasm, Study of Soolol, p, 886. 

lnterpxotamentt(in-t6r'pre-tf^mpt),ii. [<L. 
inierpretamenism, explanation, < intorpretari, 
explain: see j Interpretation. fRare.] 
This bold Mterpretament, how commonly soever sided 
wltlv cannot stand a minate*wlth any competent rever- 
ence to God or hla law, or his peqple. 

Jfttfea, Tetraohordon. 

inteniratotat (in.tto'pw-ttt), .. *. [< L. In- 
and another. Mtpbrd. _ teroretatus. xm. of inUirpretari, inteiimt: aee 

)ret. 

I words, ** my sheep,” 
J ohuroh of Ghm? 

(Parker Boo., U6SX IL 148. 


poses or comes between others ; a mediator or 
agent between parties. 

I must stand Arst champion for myself 
Against all intefpoieft. 

Bean, and FI., Laws of Candy. 

interpoilt (in-tdr-poz'it), n. [< L. intefpositus, 
a putting between, < interponercf pp. interposi- 
tuH, put between: see intorpone, interpose^ A 


40r:^No(fi-), < imterponere, pp. imtmpitiitm, put 



Interprati^ 

If one oonmlt the orltioi thogrenpon, 

Some pleoei hive n note, some othen none ; 

And wto th^y take ixiUirprMino P^tni, 
Sometlmea the diflloalty aUll remalni. 

Byrom^ Crltloal Remarki on Horace. 

interpretatioil (in-t^r-pre-tfi^Bhon), n. [< ME. 
inierproiacitm^ intafpretaeioun, < OF. mtrepre^ 
tatiunf intcrpretatim, F. inteipr^taHtm a Pr. 
intcrpretado a Sp. interpretaoim a Pg. inter- 
prctac&o B It. interpretasfionef < L. inUrjtrctit- 
tio{n^)f o^lauatioHyS interpretari, explain : see 
inte^cLj 1. The act of interpi'oting, expound- 
ingy or explaining; translation; explanation; 
elucidation : as, the interpretation of a difficult 
passage in an author; the interjtretation of 
dreams or of prophecy. 

Look how wo can, or lad or merrily, 
Interpretation will mlMiuote our looki. 

StMk., 1 non. IV., V. 2, 18. 
lliii hablt^ ctuTled Into the interpretaUon of thingi at 
larger affeote It somewhat ae the mathematical habit af> 
feota it. H, Sfpeneer, Study of Soclol., p. 82L 

2. The sense given by an interpreter; assumed 
meaning; apparent meaning; signification: as, 
varying interpretations of the same passage or 
event; to put a bad interpretatkm upon any* 
thing. In fair, Intoipretatlon In this sense usually Implies 
either a) that a worcf or phrase, read in the light of other 

K rtsof tho instrument or of extriiisio ovideiice, is found to 
,ye a moaning dltf erentfrom that ilrst apparentoii its faoo ; 
or (2) that a word or passago not oloar in itself Is found, by 
transposition or reconstruction of the ordor of words or by 
different punctuation, to have a clear meaning : and hence 
the maxim tliat it is not allowable to interpret that which 
has no need of Intoiprotation. 

Knowing this first, that no prophecy of the scripture Is 
of any private inlterimtOtton. 2 Pot i. 2(). 

We beseech thee to prosper this groat sigu, and to give 
us the iiOerpretatton and use of It In mercy. Baeon, 

3. The reprcseutatloii of a dramatic part or 
character, or the rendering of a musical com- 
position, according to one*s particular concep- 
tion of it : as, an original and spirited interpre- 
tation of Hamlet.”— AUegoiloil IntsrmtatloiL 
See Interpretation danse. See ctauee.— 

interpretation of natnre, lu iiocon's philosophy, soion- 
tlttc reasoning leading to discovery. Thli^ Bacon teaches, 
cousists in sucocsslvo Inductive Inferences, each carrying 
irresistible and linmediate conviction, the entire series 
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a point or mark placed between the parts or 
members of a sentence; intermediate punctua- 
tion. 

The whole course of our life is full of intemmetione or 
oommaa ; death Is but the period or full point. 

Jaekmm,^orkM, lU. 490. 

A various inierpunetion, a parenthesis, a letter, an ac- 
cent, may much dter the sense. 

Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1885X n. 888. 

Interpunettofn in the wider sense of the Insertion of a 
distinguishing point is as old as the Moabite Htonc, in 
which every word is divided from the rest by a single 
point ; a fashion which we find occurring In Greek Mss. 
oflatedate. J.BmM Barrie. 

interpnnotnation (m-t6r-ptui((k-ta-a'Rli9u), n. 
[< inter- -I- punetmiUm.'^ Same an interpme- 
Uon. 


ImlwregsUni 

Thousand worse Passions then posaast 
The IrOer-reffmm of my breast 

Coiolcy, The Chronicle, st a 
Between the last danddion and violet . . . and the first 
spring blossom . . . there Is s frown (nUmgretm hi the 
vegetable world. 0. W, Bnlmee, OldVol. ofUfe, p. 170. 

i&tfirreigHt (in't^r-rdu), n. [< F. intmrhgne as 
8p. Pg, It. interregnoy < L. interregnum^ inter- 
regnum: see Au interregnum. 

Comparing that confused anarchy with this irameUm. 

Milton, Hist Eng., ill 

interrelate (in^t4>r-Te-lat'), v. /. ; pret. and pp. 
interrdatedy ppr. interrelating. [< inter- + re;- 
late.'] To bring into reciprocal relation ; con- 
nect intimately. [Rare.] 


Spaces intervening between the areas may readily bo 
The device of the letter, which by the false fntevpune- conceived to be filled with fibrils and cells that interretaU 
tuotfon of the parasite conveys to the heroine the dlrect^f ... 

opposite meaning to '* 


leading up to widely general prluciplos. aBasni. 1 and 3. 
Elucidation, conslructloii, verslou, rendering. See tram^ 
late. 

int^retative (iu-t6r'prc-t^tiv), a. [» F. in- 
torjMT^tatiJ s Pr. interpretatiu as Sp. Pg. inter- 
pretativoy < L. as if Hnterpretaiivu^ < interpre- 
tariy explain: noo interpret,] 1. Ix^sigued or 
fitted to explain; explaining; explanatory. 

The rigour of intorpraMtiw 
the explanation and the word 
roolproosL 

8o that by this xrAerpreiaHve compact each party hath 
made that lawful In time of war which Is unlawful in time 
of peace. Sir Af . Cent, Mat. vll. 12. 

2. Inferential; implied; constructive. 

The rejecting their additions may justly be deemed an 
interpretative siding with heresies. Bammond. 

IntarpretatiTely (in-t^r'pre-td-tlv-li^, adc. Hy 
interpretation ; so as to intexpret or give ground 
for interpretation; inferentially. 

They have intorpretoHedy joined in opposing his au- 
thurlty. To Mr. Dodwell. 

interpreter (in-t6r'pro-t6r), n, [Early mod. E. 
interpretour, < OF. interpreteury entr^eteury < 
LL. wterpretatory an explainer, < li.inUirpretariy 
explain: interpret*] One who or that which 

interprets; one who explains or expounds; an 
expositor ; a translator ; especially, one who ex- 
plains what is said in a different language. 

And they knew not that tloseph understood thorn ; for 
he ipako to them by an iOterprAer. Gen. xlll. 28. 

It is therefore an error to suppose that the judiciary is 
the only interpreter of the Constitution, for a largo field Is 
left open to tiic other authorities of the government 

J. l^ycOy American Commonwealth, 1. 868. 

interpriaet, An obsolete form of enterprise* 
interproyindal (in^t^r-pr^vin'sh^l), a* [< L. 
inter y between, + provineitty province ; see pro- 
vincial.] Existing between provlnoeB. 

The state oounofl . . . was to superintend sH high affairs 
of government, war, treaties, foreign Interoourso, Internal 
and interprouineiai aflaln. MaOey, Dutoh Bopnbilc, L 800. 

interpubic (in-t^r-pii'bik), a. [< L. inteTy be- 
tween, -fpaheo, pubes: seenicMc.] Situated be- 
tween the right and left pubic bones : as, the in- 
terpubio articulation, or symphysis pubis; au in- 
terpuhio ligament or cartilage.— lattrpnlilo llliro- 
oartllBgs. See /lOwooftHoigs. 

iaterpmiotloil (in-t6r-pungk'shpn), n. [< L. 
interpunoUo{n-)y a placing of points between 
words, < interpungerey place points between 
words, < between, + pungervy point: see 
pungenty point*] The pointing of sentences, or 


that which his master intended it to 

hear, is amusing enough. 

A. W. Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit, 1. 142. 

interracial (in-t6r-ra'gial), a* [< in ter- 4- race'>^ 
+ -ial*] ]^sting or "taking place between 
races, or members of different races. 

If interraaLOl mairlagos wore legalised (as they are not 
yet), such unions would alwfws he too exceptlunul to give 
ground for alarm. WatmineUr Rev., CXXV. 88U. 

interradial (in-tdr-rft'di-^l), a. and n* [< L. 
inter* between, + radiusy ray: see radial^ 1. 
a* Situated between the radii or rays: as, the 
interradial petals in an echinodorm. Compare 
adradial. 

n. n, A ray situated between rays, as in 
some orinoids ; au interradiale. 

intarradiale (iu-t^r-ra-di-a^le), n. ; pi. interra- 
dialia (-li-ft). [NL.; see interradial*] That 
which is situated between rays, as of an eohino- 
derm; spooifically, in Vrinoideay a plate or part 
between radialia. 

In the calyx of the Tessollata there are platoik interradi- 
present between the radialia. Encye. BrU., VIL 688. 

inteiradially (in-t6r-ra'di-gl-i), adv. Between 
or among rays : as, an interradially placed ma- 
droporito,” mcyc. Brit. 

inteiradillB (in-t(^r-rfi'di-UB), n,; pi. interradii 
(-i), [< inter- + radius.] An interradial part; 
specifically, one of the secon<lary or intermedi- 
ate rays or ra<liating parts or processes of a liy- 
drozoan, alternating witli the perradii or pri- 
mary rays. 

The niadreporite lies lu the right anterior interradiue 
of the sea-urohln. Uudey, Anat Invert., p. 670. 

Interrainal (iu-tCr-ra'mal), a. [< L# inter y be- 
tween, + ranmSy a branch, 4 -al.] In zoUU* situ- 
ated between tbo forks or rumi of the lower 
jaw; submental; interorural. 

interramioom (iu-t6r-ram'i-k6rn), n* [< Ij. inr 
ter, between, + ranmSy a branch, + wmiUy a 
horn .] In omith. , a separate piece of the homy 
sheatu of the bill which is found in some birds, 
as the albatrosses, between the rami of the 
lower mandible. 

Tho interramieonh fonns the goiial element of tlie hill. 

Cou/a, Frac. Fhlla. Acad., 186^ p. 276. 

interreoelTe (iu^tdr-re-sev'), c. t. ; pret. and 
pp, interreceivedy ppr. interreeeiHng. [< inier- 
+ receive.] To receive between or within. 
Carlisle. [Bare.] 

interregal (in - t^r-re ' gal), a. [< L. fnfwr, be- 
tween, + rex {reg-)y a king: see regal*] Exist- 
ing between kings. 

When the crime (the massacre of the Ilngnenots] came 
at last, It was as hluiidoring as It was blot>dy ; at once pre- 
meditated and accidental; tlio isolated execution of an 
interim conspiracy, existing for ludf a goiioratlon, yet 
ex^odlng without concert 

MoOoy, Dutoh Republic, I. 261. 

[< inter- + 
the govem- 
lawf 111 sovereign on the 
throne; an intori'egnum. Blount. 

Interregentt (in-t<jr-re'jent), n* r< 4 
regent*] Cine who governs during an interreg- 
num; a regent, ffollandy tr. of Livy, p. 201. 

InterregeB, n. Plural of interrex. 

interregnum (in-tOr-reg'num), n. [< L, inter- 
regnuniyi inter y between, 4 regnumy reign: see 
reign. Cf. interreign.] 1, An intermission be- 
tween reigns; an interval of time elapsing be- 
tween the end of one reign and the beginning 
of the next, as in the case of a disputed or un- 
certain sucoeBsion. 

A groat meeting of noblemen and gentlemen who had 
property in Ireland was held, during the interregnum, at 
mehouse of the Duke of Onuoud In Saint James's Square. 

Maomdaiy, Blit. Eng., xll. 

Hence — 2. An intermission in any order of suc- 
oession; any breach of continuity in action or 
influence. 


these and other fuiictluiis ouiiiploxly. 

Amer. Naiuralidt, XXlt 616. 

It is a sine nua non that the experiments made with the 
object of solving such problems bo throughout logically 
interrelated. Nature, XXXVU. 267. 

interrelation Ou't^r-r^-la'shon), n* [< inter- 
+ relation.] Rociprocul relation or correspon- 
dence; intcrconuootion. Athrnafum* 
interrelationship (in^ti^r-re-la'shon-ship), n* 
[< interrela tion 4 ship*] The state of biding in- 
terrelated; tho condition of reciprocal rolation 
or con'cspoiidence. 

Tlio interrdatUmddp between Matthew, Mark, and Luke 
is perhaps the most complicated . . . problem In the hls> 
tory of literuturo. Sdiaff, Hist Christ. Church, 1. 1 70. 

interrepellent (in^t^r-r^-perent), a* [< inter- 
+ repellent.] Mutually or reciprocally repel- 
lent. l)e Quincey. [Rare.] 
interrer (in-t6r^6r), w. One who Inters or 
buries. Cotgrave. 

interrez (in't^r-reks), n.; pi. interreges (ln-t6r- 
ro'jfiz). [L.,< inter, between, 4- rex, king: see 
rex*] In ancient Rome, a regent; a magis- 
trate who governed during an interregnum. 
Oh the death of a king ten Inten^es were appointed by 
tho senate, each holding the chief power five day^ until a 
new king iioiiiiiiHtt;fl by them was approved Iw the ourlM. 
lender inu ropuhlic Inierrcgea were appointed to hold 
the cumitia when succeasora to the consulate failed to be 
elected at tho proper time, or a vacancy occurred other- 
wise. 

interrogate (in-ter'^gdt), v * ; pret. and pp. in- 
tmrogated* ppr, interrogating. [< L. interroga- 
tus, pp. of Interrogare (> It. interrogare « Sp. 
Pg. mterrogar s Pr. interrogar, enterrogar » F. 
interroger), ask, (luostion, < inter, between, 4 
rogare, ask: see rogation,] 1, trana. To ques- 
tion ; examine by asking questions : as, to tn- 
terrogatc a witness. 

The traveller, . . . coming to the fortified habitation of 
a chieftain, would probably have Iwen ijUerrogated from 
tliu hattlcmonta Johneon, Jour, to Weatern Isles. 

gByn. Inquire, QueeLiun, etc. (see aeki); oatechlie. 

U. intrans. To ask questions. 

By his InstructluiiB touching the queen of Maples, it 
seomoth he could interrogate touching beauty. 

Bacon, Hist. Ben. VIL 

interrogatef (in-tor'o-gat), n. [< interrogate, v*] 
A question ; an interrogation. Bp* Hall, Cases 
of Conscience, iii. 10. 

interrogatednesB (in-ter'^^ted-neB),n. That 
character of testimony which consists in its 
having been elicited, or at least supplemented 
and checked, by interrogation. Benitiam, Judi- 
cial Evidence, II. iv. J 6. 
interrogatee (in-ter^o-g^-te'), [< in^egate 
4- -wi.J One who is interrogated. |Hare.] 
interrogation ^n-tor-^-ga'shon), «. [= F. in- 
terrogation s= Pr, interrogaiioy enterrogaeio s 
Sp. interrogacion s Pg. interrogagdo =s It. infer- 
rogazioncy < L. int€rrogaUo{n-)y a questioning, 
a question, < interrogare, question: see interro- 
gate,] 1 . Tho act of questioning ; examination 
by questions. 

I^ray you, spire me 

Further intetrogoHon, which hoots nothing 
Except to turn a trial to debate. 

2. A question put ; an inquiry. 

How demurely soever such men may pretend to sanotlW, 
thatintemi^Taf^w of God presses hard upon th^SMl I 
count them pure with the wlckMi balance^, ud with the 
bag of deceitful welghtsY iiavernment qf the Tongue, 

3. Any proposition doubted or called in ques- 
tion in the disputations with which, during the 
prevalence of scholasticism, boys wore exercised 
in the schools.— 4, See interrogaiion-poi/nt.^ 

tlon. Same as {nterrogOtioinpatinL 

We are compelled to read them with mow alattm^ and 
with a greater number of mental wetei qf uderregemoa.__ 
The Aeademut Nov. S, 168B, W. 

•Byn. 8. Query, Inquiry, eto. See gnasMon, a. 



i n tirw>g»1toB"Potet 

igftiltofation-poiBt(ln*ter-$-g&'Bhgn-po^ 

A note, mark, or aim (f ) plaoed after a qnestioii 
^or In Bpaniah bo& before and after it, in the 
fonner poaition inyerted) in writing or printing. 
iflEtanogfttiTa (in-ts-rog>tiv), a. and n. fs 
r. interrogatif^ Pr. enierrfigaHu Sp, Pg. It. 

ImlerrogaUvoy < L. interrogaUvuSf aerving to qiiea- 
tton, ii^ogarp question; see intemwato.] interrupted (in-to-rup'ted), p. a. 1. I 
1 a, Astang or denoting a question; pertain- intormftted; lltful; acting Irregularly 
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8. Biaturbed; intermpted. 

We will do to yow otire homage and of yow holde oure 
honourea, and wo be-scke yow to respite youre aaoringe 
in to PenteoMt^ ne therfore ahull ye notl^go be inWrq^ 
but that ye ahull be oure lurde and oure 

Jfgran (E. E/T. S-l 1 106. 


ingtoinqui^; questioning: as, aninterroffatit’e 
phrase, pronoun, or point ; an iniemfgaiiv/j look 
or tone of voice. 

The regular place of the intgrroffoUife word, of whatever 
kind, la at the beginning of the aeiitonoe^ or as near it aa 
poaamle. WMtney, Easenttala of Rng. Qraminar, f 470. 

iBlarroffatlve aooant. See oeoenf, 7.- interrogative 
jndgmeat, in logie, a mental product curreaponaiiiK to 
an Interroi^ve aentonoe : oppoaed to deUmninatimJudff- 
MMtif (which aee, under tUtmrmituaiws). 

lLn.l. In gram,y a word (pronoun, prononi- 
inal adjective, or adverb) implying interroga- 
tion, or used for asking a question: as, whor 
whatf which? whyt^2, A question; an inters 
rogation. [Rare.] 

^Who are you, air, and what la your buaineaa?’* de- 
manded the Marqula. . . . "That la a fair irUerroffative, 
my lord," anawered Dalgetw. 

Seatt, Legend of Montroao, xil. 

intniogator (In-ter'S^^a-tpr), «. [“P- intemh- mJST””** 

OOrtcUf as It. intcTToguUtTCf K LL. ifiPfrrogdtcyi ^ Of England too ; wherefore our queene 

Xj, interrogarc, question i Bee interrogate,'} One Uqt inUirn^ptorg wsnu 

who interrogates or asks qiiestiuns. IToftier, Albion's England, x. 

intOTOgatory (in-te-rog'a-to-ri), n, and n. [= flpeclflcally— («) 
r. i»terrogatoire ^yr. intcrogaM = 8p. fg. 

Tho interrupimn of induction oolla are nsnally adf-aot- 


They are In paradlae for the time, and cannot well en- 
dure to be (aterrupt MurUm, Anat. of Mid., p S4€L 

Broken; 
_ or un- 
equally. 

How is it that some wits are interrvfted, 

That now th<w daaaled are, now clearly see? 

sir J. Daviu, Immortal, of Soul, xxli. 
All la aOent, aavo the faint 
And initrrvptBd murmur of the bee. 

Bryant, Bummer Wind. 

2. In hof.: (a) Having tho principal leaflets di- 
vided by intervals of smaller ones: applied to 
compound loaves. (6) Having tho larger spikea 
divided by a series of smaller ones: aimlied to 
flowers: opposed to (xmUnuous.^S, In eodUf 
suddenly stopped; having a gap or hiatus: as, 
an interrupted stria.— intermpttd oadsnos,oar> 
rent, sorsw, etc. Bee the nouns, 
intenmptedly (in-tg-rup'ted-li), ado. With 
breaks or interruptions.— interruptedly pinnate, 
in 6et., aatne as aJbrupHv pinnate (whlw aee^ under aZ>- 
rupUy). 


Ill tfieet., any inatrunient for intemipt- 
onirent, m me automatio arrangement 


It interrogatoriOf < LL. inierrogatoriua, consist- 
ing of questions, < L. intmogare, question: see 
interrogate,'] 1. (i> LitoiTogati vc ; containing 
or coeprossiug a question ; pertaining to or cou- 
sistang of questions: as, an inierrogaUvry sen- 
tence; the interrogatory method of instruc- 
tion. 

n, n. ; pi. interrogatories (-riz). A question 
or inquiiv; in latOy usually, a question in writ- 
ing: as, to flle interrogatories to bo answered 
by a peaty or a witness, Formerly also intcr^ 


Their apeeoh was out off with thli cue briefe and short 
MerrogaloHe: whether Philip would quit those three 
oitlea aforesaid or noV UaUand, tr. of Livy, p, S32. 

dross Interrogatoxy. Bee cruwi, a. -Demurrer to in- 
tOROgatory. oeedemumm. *8]^ Query, Inquiry, etc. 
See queMan, n, 

in terrorem (in te-ro^rem). [L.: <n, in, to, for; 
ierrorem, aoo. of terror, terror : see terror.] As 
a warning: bv way or intimidation, 

Intermle (in-t^r-rdF), v. t; pret. and up. tnfor- 
ruHedfPpttinterrulina, [< <w ter- + rate.] To rule 
between; mark with intervening ruled Hues. 


iug. ~ S. P, Thompson, Elect, and Mag,, p. 864. 

(6) In mitit.. tmpin,, an electrical device which forma part 
of a system of apparatus for determining the velocity 
of projectiles, usm in oonneotlon with wire taiwets and 
chronographs. The psoiiigo of the ball or shell through a 
target serves to interrupt a closed electrical circuit and 
thus releuBO the automatio rogiiteriiig moohaniam ox the 
chronogrutih at the Inatant or paaaage. Often a uomber 
of targets arc nsed, placed at accurately measured and 
uniform iutervala in tho path of the proJectUe, and the 
reglstci^'d data serve as a basis for determining the varl- 
atiuu of velocity in different parts of the path. 

interruption (in-t^-ruu'shqn), n, [< ME. inter-- 
rupeiont < OF. (also F.) interruption = Bp. inter^ 
rujHHon sa Pg. intorrupgSo sa It. interrusioney < 
L. interruptio(ft^)t an interrupting, < interrum- 
pcrcy pp. iuterruptusy interrupt: see interrupt] 
1. The act of interrupting or leaking in upon 
anything. 

Places aeverod from the continent by the intsrrupUon 
of the aea. Sir M, Hate, Orlg. of ManUud. 

Disaonanoc, and captious art, 

And anip-anap short, and interruption smart 

Pope, Dutiolad, it. 24a 


The picture being oompletedMt is ruled over in 
iuonea. Those are again 


1 of about twelve 
with small aquarea. 


lInii,viot, UL S08. 


inaquaroiL The State of being interrupted; tho state of 
intemM being impeded, oheoked, or stopped. 


Interrupt (in-te-ruptOy r, t [ME. interrupten 
(ooiruptly intrippe), < t. intemwtus, pp. of tw- 
terrumpere (> It. interrompero s Pg. interromper 
ea Sp. interrumpir = Pr. entrerompre as F. <w- 
terrompr€)y break apart, break to pieces, break 
off, interrupt, < inter, between, + rumporo, break: 
see rupture. Gf. abrupt, corrupt, etc.] 1. To 
make a break or gap in ; bresK tho coume or 
continuity of; hence, to break off; bring to a 
pause or cessation; hinder the continuation of. 
ni iinimrupt hia reading. Shak,, T. and C., ilL 8, 98. 

This would Burpass 

Oommon revenge, and intern^ tils joy 

In our oonfnaioD. MiiUm, V, L., fl. 871. 

A. To break in upon or disturb tho action of; 
stop or hinder in doing something. 

Intrippe no man where ao that thou wende, 

Ko man in hia tale, til he haue maado an eende. 

Babeee Book (a B. T. B.X p. 81- 
ni hear you more, to the bottom of your story, 

And never Intmvpt you. Shak,, Pertolea, v. l, 167. 

Th' emphatic ipeaker . . . had a world of talk 
With one he stamUed on. and lost hia walk. 

1 iatmrupl him with a sadden bow, 

Adieu, ueeat air 1 lest you should lose it now. 


Had they held a atf^^^hand upon ^ Maty* rntaum- 


tlon,aa _ 
had omeiig d and floi 


VC don, the Church of England 
ti'd without interruption, 

Eodyn, Diary, March 12, 1672. 
Peraona who eminently love^ and meet with fatal inter* 
ruptioM of their huppineaa when they least expect it 

Stede, Tatier, No. 82. 

3. Obstnictios or hindrance caused by a break- 
ing in upon any course, current, progress, or 
motion ; stoppage x as, mterruplUms in the exe- 
cution of a work. 

They ahall haue full power to gene aentenoe vpon ye 
same, & that aentenoe to be obeyed wtout inlerrupeinn, 
Pahyan, Car. a an. 1377. (Biehardeon,) 

4. CeRsatiou; intermission; interval. 

Amidst the interrwjUons of his soitou% seeing his poni- 

tent overwhelmed with iplef, he was onw able to bid her 
be comforted. Aaaiton, Bpeotator. 

No one, in the face of Churoh-history, can or does main- 
tain that all (ntsfrifpgons of interoommunion destroy 
unity. Pueey, Eirenicon, p. 62. 

6t. A prorogation of Parliament: used in the 
seventeenth century. Natres. 

Interruptive (iu-t^rupHiv), a. [< interrupt + 
-ive.] Tendi]^ to interrupt; interrupting. 
Jnterruptive forooa. BuehneU, 


laterruptiveir (in-te-rup'tiv-li), aSv. By in- 
llrterra^ (In-tg-rupt a. piE. iwteJtqjf, iwfe- terruption ; so as tomtexrupt. 

^ the (in-tfl-rup'tqr), «. See interrupter. 

^ verb.] 1, Gaping; spreading apart, as the interscalm (in'Wr-skalm), n. [< L. intsrscaU 

mium, the space between two oars in a galley, 
< inter, between, + sealmus, a peg to which an 
oar was strapped, a thole, a thole-pin.] In an 
ancient Roman galley, the space between any 
two suooessive oars. 

interacaj^um (in'tdr-ek|;-piPi-um), n.; pi. in* 
terscapina (-|). [L., the space between Ibe 


aides of anything. 

Our advenanr, whom no bounds 
Pnaerlbod. no ban of hdl, nor all the ohalns 
Hea p’d on him there, nor yet the main abyaa 
Wide, Oitemgff, can hSd irgteii,P. L.,IU. 84. 


A. Irregnlar; hiterrupted. 

SSL. 
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IntorsBotloiiAl 

shoulders, < inter, between, 4> aeapuke, shoulder- 
blades: see scapula.] Same as intereeapuUm. 
intoracairala, n. . Plural of intereeapulum. 
intoracapular (m-t6r-skap't^-lgr), a. and n. [< 
inters + scapula + -ofS.j L a. Situated b^ 
tween the scapulm or shoulder-blades. 

IL ff. In omith., an intersoapular feather; 
one of tho feathers of the iuterscapulum. 
Interacapulary (in-tto-skap'fL-l^n), a. and n. 
Same os interscaputar. 

interacapulum (m-tdr-skap't^-lnm), n.; phia- 
terseapula (-1ft). [NL., < L. inter, between, + 
scapula}, shoulder-bladeR : see scapula. Of. in-* 
ter8ca)mium.] In omith., tho fore port of tbe 
back ; tho dorsum antioum ; the region of the 
upper back between the shoulder-bl^es. Also 
interseajrilium. See cut under bird^. 
Intoracendent (in-t^r-sen'dent), a. [< L. inter, 
between, + 8oanden{P-)s, ppr. of scandere, (in 
comp, -ecendero), elimb: see scan.] In alg., 
containing radicals in the exponents: thus, 
xVb or xyi is an intersoendent expression: so 
called by Leibnitz as being intermediate be- 
tween al^braic and transcendental quantities, 
but properly belonging to the latter category. 
intercKiene (in'tAr-sdn), n. [< inter- + scene.] 
A pause, interval, or transiuon between two 
scenes, as in a play. Jmer, Jour. Philol., IX. 
.S48. 

interadndt (in-t^r-sind'), 1. [< L. intersdn- 
dere, cut off, separate, break down, < inter, be- 
tween, + seinaere, out: see scission. Cr. ex- 
scind,] To cut in two in the midst. JiaUey, 
1731. 

interacribet (in-tdr-8krib0» r. t [< L. inter- 
scriftcre, write between, < i»te»*, between, + 
seriftcrc, write: seesorihe.] To write between: 
interline. Bailey, 1731. 

interscrlptionf (in-tAr-skrip'shou), n. [< L. 
as if Hnterscripwiin-), < intersenbere, pp, inter- 
scripiw#. write Detwoen,< inter, between, + scri- 
here, write.] A writing between, or interlining. 
Bailey, 1731. 

Inter so (in't^r s6). [L.] Among or between 

themselves. 

interS6(Ant (in-tdr-si^k»int), a, [as OF. interse- 
quant, < L. inier8eoan{P]8, ppr. of intersecare, 
cut between, cut off : see intersect.] Dividing 
into parts: cutting across; crossing. [Bare.] 
intersect (in-t6r-sekt')) [< L* interseetus, 
pp. of intersecare (> It. intersecare s Bp. (obs.) 
intersecar), out between, cut off, < inter, be- 
tween, + secure, out: see section.] 1, if ana. 1. 
To out or divido into parts; lie or pass across: 
as, the ecliptic intersects the equator. 

The surface of Norway, m it is shown flat upon a charts 
la lined and irUemdod hy these water-ways aa tho Buxfaee 
of England ii by ruUwaya. Frauds, Sketobea, p. 64. 

2. To cut apart; separate by intervening. 
[Bare.] 

Land! intemeUd by a narrow frith 

Abhor each other. Qowper, TaSl^ IL 16. ' 

n. intrans. To cut into one another; meet 
and cross each other; have, as two geometri- 
cal loci, one or more points in common : as, in- 
tersecUng lines, in the ordinary language of geometiy 
a curve and ita tangent aie not aald to MeroteL but in a 
more careful nae of language they no doubt would be aald 
to do ao. Bee extract under (nterMoeten, 2. 
intersection (in-t^r-sek'shqn), n. [s F. inter- 
section ss Sp. inierseocion ss Pg. intersect ss 
It. interseoaeione, iniersesioneyili. intersecm{n-), 

< intersecare, out between, Intersect: see inter- 
sect.] 1. The act of iuterseoting; a cutting 
or dividing, or cutting across: as, the intersec- 
tion of a map by lines of latitude and longi- 
tude. 

The frequent ivlarooditom of the sense which are the 
neceaaary effects of rhyme. Johuam, Tbomaon. 

2. A place of crossing; spooiflcally, a point oom- 
mon to two lines or a line and a surface, or a 
line oommon to two surfaces: as, a house at 
the intersection of two roads; the intersection 
of two geometrical lines or figures. 

The locus (it any) corresponding to a given aggregate 
relation is the locus common to and contained in each at 
the loci corresponding to the several oonstltnent relations 
respective^ ; or, what is the same thing, it is the teffrass- 
ften of these looL 

(7aqitey,()ii Abstract Oeometiy, 12^^ Fbfl. Trans., 1870, p. 66. 
8. In logic, the relation of two classes each of 
which partly excludes and partly includes the 
other.— Appartnt Intmeotton, a point where two 
onnree noinb one puna appear to interBeot when viewed 
from any center of wojeonon. 
intaraeetionEl t^-tdr-sek'shon-fil), a. r< in- 
terseetion + -al.] Relating to or formed by an 
intcorseotion or interseotions. 




between} Beparating} or oonneoting eegments 
AS, an inter»igmMUiT%ept\an. between myotomes 
or other metamerio parts. 
interMninatet (in-t^r-sem'i-nftt)} e. t [< L. 
interscminatuSf pp. of interBeminare^ sow be- 
tween or at intervals} < inters between, + semi- 
nare, sow: see seminate,^} To sow between or 
among. Bailey* 1731. 

inteneptftl (in-tdr-sep't]^)} a. [< inter- + s^ 
turn + -ah'] Situated between septa. 

The iiitermptlon of the oaviUee of the loculi jin Oeto- 
cornhaj may be more complete by the formation of shelves 
stretuhlnfffrom septum to sratum, but lying at different 
heights in adjacent loouU. These are inlermpua dissepi- 
ments. HusOey, Encyc. Erit., L 130. 

intersertt (in-t^r-sM')} V* U [< L. intersertuSf 
pp. of interserere (> It. interserire b Sp. inter- 
serir)f put or place between, < infer, between, 
+ sereiTf join, weave : see series. Ot, insert} 
To insert, or set or put in between other 
things. 

If 1 may intersert a short speculation. Brmwood. 
intenertiont (in-t(nvs6r'eh(>n), n. [< L. as if 
*iHterserHo(n-)f < interserere f put or place be- 
tween : see intersert} The act of inserting be- 
tween other things, or that which is inserted. 

They have some interserMons which are plainly imurioua, 
yet the substance of them cannot be taxt for other then 
holy and ancient. MiUon, On Def. of Uumb. fiemonat 

IntWBOtt (in-tAr-set')} v, t [< inter- + set^.} To 
set or put between. Daniel, Civil Wars, viii. 
InterAookf (in-t^r-shokO} [< inter- + 
shoek^.} To shook mutually. Daniel, Chorus 
in Philotas. 

intenidereal (in^t6r-M-dd'r$-ftl), a. [< L. in- 
fer, between, + eidus ( eider-), star ; see sidereal.} 
Situated between or among the stars; inters 
stellar: as, intersidereal space. 
interBOdal (in-t^r-sd'sh^l), a. [< inter- + so- 
cial.} Pertaining to intercourse or association ; 
having mutual relations or intercourse ; social. 
[Kare.] 

intersonmioiM (in-tdr-som'ni-us), a. [< L. in- 
tor, between, 4- somnus, sleep: sec somnolent} 
Occurring between periods of sleep; done or 
happening in a wakeful interval. Dublin Hee. 
[Rare.] 

Intersonant (In-t^r^so-nimt), a. r< L. interso- 
nan(U)s, ppr. of intm'sonare, sound between or 
among, < inter, between, + sonare, sound: see 
sonant} Bounding between. ImjK Diet 
Intanoiirf (in-Wivsonr'), V. t. [< infer- 4* sour.} 
To mix with something sour. Daniel, Ootavia 
to M, Antonius. 

interspace (in't^r-sp&s), n. [< ME. enterspacc, 
< LL. interspatiim, space between, interval, < 
L. inter, between, + spatium, space : sec space.} 
1. A space between objects; an intervening 
space; an interval. 

Thyue entermooe In oon maner thou kepe. 

PeUadius, UuHbuudrlo (E. E. T. S.), p. 47. 

Poiterioily to the mouth, wu come, in the larviu to r ra* 
tbor wide interspace without any apparent articulation or 
organ. Darwin. Cirripodia, p. 38. 

The lucid interspace of world aud world, 

Where never oreepi a cloud. 

Tennyeon. Lucretius. 
Specifically— 8. In entom., the space between 
two longitudinal veins or voiulets of the wings : 
used especially in describing the Ijepidoptera. 
interspace (in-t^r-sp&s'), v. f.; pret. and pp. 
interspace ppr. intorspaoing. [< interspace, n.} 
To make or nil the space between ; occupy the 
interval between. 

Fog and stormt blur the glory of tho iky, and foul days 
. . . intcrepaee the briglit and fair. 

Bmhneu, Nature and the Supernal., p. 192. 

A eeries of circular line platee interspaced with the 
platlnumi. mecL Dec. (Eng.), XXIV. &S. 

interspattol (in-t6r-spft'shal), a. [< LL. inter- 
spatium, interspace, 4- -at} Of or pertaining 
to an interspace; in entmn., situated on the in- 
terspaces of the wing: as, interspatial dots, 
interspatially (in-t^r-spft'shsl-l), adv. In the 
interspace or interspaces; in entom., so as to 
correspond to the iiitei'spaoes of an insect’s 
wmg: as, a mark intersjtatially angulated. 
interjroeeiilc (in^tAr-spf-slf 'iW, a. [< inter- + 
s}tecifle.} Existing between species. 

deeartptlon of the relationa of organs oharaoter- 
SS Is* physiology of the Individ^ so that ot interspe- 
adaptotloni is the physiology of the race. 

Nature, XXXIX. 887. 

lntersp6^(in'tAr-spSoh),n. lUnter-'h speech.} 
^ speech interposed between others. Blount. 
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interspma (in-ter-spArsO} e. t . ; pret. and pp. 
intersjtersed, ppr. interspersing. [< L. inters^ter- 
8US, ppr. of interspergere, scatter or sprij^e 
between or among, s inter, between. -F* spar- 
gere, scatter, s^nue: see sparse. Of. asperse, 
disuse,} 1. To scatter between; place here 
and there among other things: as, to inter- 
sperse shrubs among trees. 

There, intenpenud in lawns and opening glades, 
Thin trees srise, that shun each uUier'a shades. 

Pope, Windsor Forest, 1. 81. 

8. To diversify by scattering or disposing va- 
rious objects here and there. 

The actors . . . interapereed their hymns with saroastlo 
jokes and altercation. Otddmnith, Origin of Poetiy. 

interspersion (in-t^r-sp^r'shon), n. [< infer- 
morse 4- -ion. Cf. aspersUm, dispersion, etc.] 
The act of interspersing, scattering, or placing 
here and there. 

These sentiments have obtained almost in all ages and 
places, though not without infermMrBion of certain corrupt 
additaments. Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 82. 

For want at the interepereitm of now and then an ele- 
glack or a lyiick ode. Watte, Improvement of Idind. 

intOTBpicnlar (in-t^ivspik'u-l^), a. [< inter- 
4- spicule 4- -ar^.} Bituated between or among 
spicules, as of a sponj^e. 

Inmmpinal (in-t^^r-spi'nal), a. [= It. interspi- 
nale, s NL. intersjdualis] < L. infer, between, 
Hh mina, spine: see sjdnal.} In anat, situ- 
ated between spines— that is, between spi- 
nous processes of successive vertebrte: as, an 
intersjHnal muscle. 

IntATBpinalla (in^tSr-spi-nft'lls), n,; pi. infer- 
ipinales (-Ibz). [NL. : Boeinterspinal.} One of 
a number of small muscles situated between 
the spinous processes of any two contiguous 
vertebnn. 

intersplnoiUI (in-t6r-spl'nus), a. [< L. inter, 
between, 4- spina, spine: see spinous.} Bitu- 
ated between spines; interspinai. SpecifloaHy ap- 
plied in iohthyolagy to certain bones of the dorsal lln ox a 
tel cost fish which are developed between the spines of the 
vertebra). Bee tho quotation. Soe also ehackle^JcinL 

When tho dorsal fin esitts in the trunk, its rays are 
srticttlated with, and supported l)y,elungated and pointed 
bones— the interepinoue bones. . . . Not unfroquently, 
tho articulation betwoon the hn-niys and the intcreptnmu 
bone is effected by tho Interlocking of two rings, one be- 
longing to the base of the fin-ray and its included dermal 
cartilage, the other to the summit of the intenv^iimtcs bone 
—like the adjacent links of a chain. 

Hua^, Anat. Vert, p. 181. 


r< L. 

nw be' 


intersplrationt (m^tsivspi-m'shpn), u. 
interspiratioin-), < inters)Hrarc, fetch broai 
tweou, < inter, between, 4- spirare, breathe: 
sec spirant Cf. inspiration, etc.] A breatb- 
iug-spell ; an iutcrv'al of rest or relief. 

What gracious respites are here, what favourable fnfer- 
nfroffovur, as if Clod bade mo to recollect myself. 

Dp. Hall, Satan's Fiery Darts Quonohed, IL 

interatamixial (iu-tdr-stam'i-ual), a. [< L. itt- 
ter, between. 4- stamen, a thread (NL. stamen), 
4“ -at} In hot, situated between the stamens. 
Thomas, Med. Diet. [Karo. J 

interstate (iu'l6r-stet), a. [< inter- 4- state.} 
Existing or taking place between different 
states, or persons in different states ; especial- 
ly, carried on between tho Btates of the Ameri- 
can Union, or by persons in one State with per- 
sons in another.— interstate oommeroe. Boo emn- 
merec.— Interstate Commerce Commission, a body 
ot five oomnifsaioneri appointed by the President of the 
United Btates and cunfinned by the Senate, under act 
of ('.ongresB of February 4th, 1887. The commission is 
charged with the regulation of the biislnesa of common 
carriers as provided for under this act, with the Investi- 
gatlon of complaints, and is required fo render an annual 
nmrt to the Department of the Interior. 

interstellar (m-t()r-8terj|.r), a. [< L. inter, be- 
tween, 4- Stella^ Htai*: see Stella.} Existing be- 
tween stars; situated among the stars: as, in- 
terstellar spaces or worlds. 

Such comets ns havc^ by a trajection through the mther, 
for a long time wandered through the celestial or infer- 
eteUar part ot the universe. Boyle, Works, I. 879. 

interstellary (iu-t6r-$ter^ri), a. Same as in- 
terstellar. 

interfltemal (in-t6r-st6r'nal), a. [< inter- 4- 
Bternum 4- -at} 1, In anal., situated between 
tho pieces of which the breast-bone^ is com- 
posed: as, an interstcrnal articulation.— 8. 
In eool., situated between the stemites or in- 
feromedian paris of the successive somites of 
an arthropod 

When the abdomen is nude straight, It will be found 
that these intcretimal membranes sre stretch^ u fsr as 
they wOl yield. Crayfish, p. 97. 

interstioe (in't^r-stis or in-tdr'stis), n. [< F. 
interstice b Bp. Pg. intersticio = It. interstieio, 
< L. intersmum, a space between, < intersta- 


Intantrattfir 

iere, pp. iniersHtus, stand between, < inter, be- 
tween, + sisters, stand: see sist assist, eto.] 1. 
An intervening space ; an opening ; especially, 
a small or narrow space between app«K»d snr- 
faccs or things; a gap, chink, slit, orevioe, or 
cranny. 

Net , Textnre woven with Isrge itOenUcee or 
meshes, used commonly ss a snare for ammala . . . Any- 
thing made with interstitial vacuities. . . . Network. ... 
Anything reticulated or docussaUHi, at equal distances, 
with intereHcee between the iiiteneutions. 

Johnenn, Dictionsry. 

I will point out the iidereticee of time which ought to be 
between one citation and uiiotlier. Ayltfe, Parergon. 

Every change of ainiospheiic pressure produoM, from 
day to day, exits or entrances of the air into all the Oiter- 
eticee ot the soil. H. ^peneer, l*rin. of Boclol., • 7. 

8. In canon law, the interval of time I'equired 
for promotion from a lower to a higher degree 
of orders. 

intenrtieBd (in't^r-stist or in-t^^r'stist), a. [< 
intei'stive 4- -cd*^.} Having an interstice or in- 
terstices: as, an intvrstiecd ceiling; intersHced 
columns. 

interstiiictlTet (In-t^r-stingk'tiv), a. [< L. in- 
terstinetus, pp. of intersUngucre, separate, di- 
vide, distinguish, mark off by prickiug, < inter, 
between, + stinguere^ prick: see distinguish, ex- 
tinguish.} Distinguisning; dividing. 

The business of this letter ... is to ask the fsvour of 
you ... to consult that piece of Cyprian called *‘Ex- 
posltio Bissextr' . . . whether tho notes of Parenthesis ( ) 
be used; and what care Is taken of the interetinelitm 
points , ; : . 

iraR<i, To Dr. Smith (Aubrey’s Letters, I. 78 )l 
interstitial (iu-tdr-stish^al), a. [< L. it^tersU- 
Uum, interstice, 4* -al.} 1. Pertaining to. Bitu- 
ated in, or constituting an interstice or inter- 
stices: as, interstitial change. 

Bowmsny chasms he would find of wide and oonttnued 
vacuity, and how many interstitial spaoes unfilled, even 
in the most tumultuous hurries of business. 

JohfuoH, Bambler, No. a 

These snatches and interstitial spaoes— moments lltenl 
and floet— those are all the uliaiices that we can boirow 
or create for the luxury of learning. 

Jt. Choate, Addreiaei, p. UL 

8. In entom.., situated between striie, etc. : as, 
interstitial punctures on the elytra of beetles.— 
Interstitial emphyBema. Bee emuhyema.—lntux- 
stitiBl growth or absorption (us of bonex growth or 
absorption taking place throughout the substance of the 
organ, and not merely on its surface.— Interstitial In- 
flainination* infiummation in which the morbid ohangee 
are diffuse and involve mainly the interstitial oonnecUve 
tlHSiie, as distinct both from a circumscribed abscess and 
from parenchymatous inflanimation. In this sense we 
have such terms ns interttitial hepatitis. interetUiai ns- 
phritis, interstitial pneurnenia. ^ JntsacMmSial lines, in 
entmn., tho spaces lietween stiiie.—bteiMtlal tlSfll% 
tho fine connective tisine which occurs between the cells 
of other tissues and binds them together and supports 
their blood- and lympli-vcssols. 
interstitlall^ (iii-t6r-8ti8h'al-i), adv. In or by 
interstices; in interstitial spaces. 

It iwatorj msy be deposited intentUially. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., 1 808. 

This thickening takes place . . . intmtitiaUy. 

B. Bentley, Bot^, p. la 

Chuloedonlc quarts is also present, sometimes fntomg- 
tUMy. iieol. Jour., XLIV. 86. 

Intarstitiont, n. [ME., < L. intersUHoin-). a 
pause, interval, < intersistere, pause: see inter- 
stice.} Interval. 

Tho flrate peiifcrlo of all 
Engendreiu mist and ouermore 
The dewes, and the frostes bore, 

After thilke interetiein^i. 

In whiohe thei take impression. 

Gmoer, (7onf. Amant, vlL 

intorstratifleation (in-t^r-strat^i-fi-kfi'shon ), 
w. [< interstratify : see -fication.} The state 
of being interstrati fled, or of Ijdng between 
other strata; in geol., the condition of a bed, 
stratum, or member of an aqueous deposit, 
with reference to the overlying and underly- 
ing beds. 

Tlie intcretratificatUm ... of loess with Isyers of pumice 
and volcunic ashes. ^ ^ , 

Sir C. Lyett, Manual of Elem. Geology, x. 

Interstratifled (in-t6v-strat'i-fld), a, [< inter- 
stratify 4- -ed^.} Inclosed between or altemat- 
iug with other strata ; forming^part of a group 
of stratified rocks. Also interlteddcd. 
intffrstratify (in-Wr-stratM-fi), v, ; pret. andpp. 
interstratified, ppr. interstraUfying. [< inter- 4- 
8tratifh’\ I. In to cause to occupy 

a position among or between other strata; in- 
termix as regards strata. 

Adjacent to Mflford the red sand Is abunduitly fnCsi^ 
etrSf/led with the whiter with which are also occaslcmil 
K«n.of«o.r..p.bbU5^ ^ 

DdomtHo UmMtoM i. with OmjbmM 

noki. Nmn,XXX.1t. 



■silnlfiiMtiMwItfa tlm and ihalM] we 

anf bade ooptalning marine fbaiUB. 

X ff. Oreen, Fbjn. OeoL, p. 802. 

n. imtrang. To aBBomo a position between 
' or amonff other Btrata^ 

latttfMal (in-tdr-Btri'^), a. [< inter- + etria 
-f -oZ.] In entom., situated between Btrim ; in- 
terstitial: as, interstrial punctures on the ely- 
tra. 

iutenyiiaptieillar (in-tdr-sin-^-tik'^-lftr)^ a, 
[< inbr- + t^fnaptioula + Situated be- 

tween or among synaptieulm. 

Tbaae ligamenU pairing down through the intmynap- 
tknksr mxm to be faitened, aooordliig to their puiltion. 

Q, C. JUoum$, liiorofk Holencef XXVll. 808. 

Intertalkt (in-tdr-t&k'), v. t. r< inter- + 

To talk to one another; exonaiige conversa- 
tion. 

Among the myrtlea ai I walk'd. 

Love and my righa thus inietitUk'd. 

Carw, Enquiry. 

Intertangle (in-tdr-tang'gl)^ V. t ; pret. and pp. 
iniertangted, ppr. iniertangling, fFormerly also 
entertangle; < inter- + tangk.'] To intertwist; 
tangle together. 

Now also hane ye lii euery song or ditty ooncorde by 
oampaaae A ooncorde mUertangM and a mfxt of both. 

PutUnham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. flO. 
Their intertarufUui routs of love. 

PUUdm {and anomer), Two Noble Kinsmen, 1. & 

intertarsal (in-tdr-tlir'Hal), u. [< inter- 4* tar- 
8U8 + -a/.] 1. Situated between the proximal 
and distal rows of tarsal bones ; modiotarHal : 
as, the intertarml joint of a bird or a reptile. 
—8. Situated between or among any tarsal 
bones: as, intertarml ligaments, 
intertentacnlar (in^tdr-ten-tak^ijl-ljj.r), a. [< L. 
inter, between, + NL. tentaculumt tentacle, + 

-afS.] Placed between tentacles mtertentaou- 

lar organ of Farre. a cOiated passage opening between 
two tentaoles of the luphophore in MembfwUpura, Aleyo- 
tridAim, and oUier forms ox polytoans. 

Intertergal (in-tdr-tdr'gal), a. [< L. inter y be- 
tween, + iergmit back, + -a/.] Situated be- 
tween successive tcrga or tergit/es of an ar- 
thropod. 

The transparent Iwer of the outicio and the uppermost 
layer of the oella of tiio hypodermis are ooiitinuedlnto the 
initertergia membrane. Uieran. Seienoe, KXIX. ill, 280. 

Intortorrltorial (in-tdr-tcr-i-to^ri-f^l), a. [< in- 
ter- + terriUtry + -a?.] Between or among ter- 
ritories, or the peoplo of different territories. 

A call fur an inter4err(Mdl uonvontion of the four 
ooxth.woatem Territoriea— the twu Dakotahs, tlontauH, 
and Waahiiigtou. PhOadetp/iia Ledyer, l>eo. 4, 1888. 

Intortexit (in-tdr-teks' }, v, f. [< L. intertexerey in- 
terweave, intertwine, < inter, between, + tex- 
ere. weave: see texU\ To interweave; inter- 
twine. 

liUieB and roaea, flowera of cither aex, 

The bright brlde'a path, omi>ollished more than thine, 
With light of love this pair dotli inUrUoB. 

B, i/oiucm, IJnderwooda 

Intertextore (iu-tdr-teks'Jiur), fi. [< intertex, 
after textareA The act or interweaving; the 
condition of being interwoven; joint or com- 
bined texture. 

They underatood not the aalt and ingenuity of a witty 
■od uaefnl anawer or reply, aa la to be aoen In the infer- 
tMdirst of Arlatophmnei' oomedlea. 

Jw. Taylort Works, 1. zzili. 
And the close imtnUriwn of the several parta la us atrong 
a moof of unity in the design and execution aa the Intenae 
life and oonsUtenoy in tho conception of Achillea 

De ^nesy, Homer, UL 
Intartidal (in-tdr-trdal), a. [< inter- + tide + 
-oZ.] Living between high-water mark and low- 
water mark. 

At low tide the limpet (being a atrictly iinlermid engan- 
lam) la exposed to the air. Bneyc. Hrit^ XVI. 648. 

Intertie (in'tdr-ti), n. [< inter- + tie.'] A shoit 
pieoe of timber used in roofing, and In timber- 
framing generally, to bind upright posts toge- 
ther. 

IntertlBraedt (ln-tdT-ti8h'bfi)i a- L< inter- + 
Ngfued.] Same as entertiesued. 
IntertTMecillar (in'tdr-tr&-bek'a-liir),a. [<fn- 
ter- + traheouia + -arS.] Situated between the 
cranial trabeonlm. 

InfeertraiBe (in^tdr-traf-ik), n. [< inter- + traf- 
Jtc, n.] Traffic between two or more persons 
or plaoes; reciprocal trade. 

(in-tdr-traf'ik), v. i. ; pret. and pp. 
ieUertraffieked, ppr. inter tmffiMng. [< inter- + 
e.] To trade together. 

And intmtreiUke with them, tunne for pound. 

Deetm, MIorooosmoB, p. 61. 

(in'tdr-trans-pik'u-ns), a. 

C< Ueter- ^ tranapUnume.] Transpicuous be- 
SkeUey. [Bare.] 
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IntertranSFOrfialiB (in-tdr-trans-vdr-Bft"liB), n.; 
pi. intertraneveredlee (-Ids). [NL., < intertrane- 
veraua, q. v.1 In anat., one of a series of mus- 
oles situateo between the transverse processes 
of successive vertebne. 

intertransversarllUl(in-tdr.tran8-vdr-sa'ri-us), 
n.; pl.intertran^fver8ariH-^). [NL.,< 
versus, q. v.] Same as intertraneverealie. 
intertransyeree (in^tdr-trans-vdrsOy ft. [< NL. 
intertraHHrerms, q. v.] Situated between the 
transverse processes of successive vertebne: 
specifically applied to ligaments and muscles 
or the spinal column so placed. 

Intertransyonnui (in^tdr-trans-vdr'sus), pi. 
interiranevortti (-si ). [NL., < L. inter, between, + 
tranHversuSf transverse : see traneverae.] Same 
as intertraneverealiH, 

The anterior lymph-heart : lying In an Intorapace be- 
tween the email muaclei {inlertmnmmi). 

Nualey and Martin, Elementaxy Biology, p. 66. 

intertribal (in-tdr-trl'bal), a. [< inter- + tribe 
+ -at.] Existing or taking place between 
tribes; passing from tribe to tribe: as, inter- 
tribal war or commercee. 

It must ever be borne in mind tliat African riavery li of 
two distinct kinds : Srst; inland or intertribal slavery or 
scrvlturcL whiuh ... is the normal condition of all rude 
nations divided into potty contiguous trli>es. 

Nineteenth Century, XXIV. 443. 

intertrigo (in-tdr-tn'gd), n. [L., a chafing or 
galling of tho skin in riding, walking, etc., < 
twYcr, oetween, + terete, pp. tritua, rub: see 
trite,] A sliglit infiammatiou of the skin, oc- 
curring in creases or folds where one part of 
skin rubs on another. B. W. ItiokardHOn, 1 ‘re- 
vent. Mrd., j). 252. 

lntertrodianteric(in-t6r-tr6-kan-ter'ik), a. [< 
inter- -I- trochantet' + -ic.] In nnat, situated 
between two troobantoint! specifically applied 
to a line or ridge between tne greater and the 
lesser trochanter of the femur. See cut under 
trotdtanter. 

The posterior intertroehanterie richxe. 

N, Y. Med, Jour., XL. 621. 

intertrochlear (in-tdr-trok'lv-jlr), a. [< inter- 
+ troehlear*] Pitting into tne middle of a 
trochlear or pulley-like surface of a joint: as, 
the intertrochlear ridge along the greater sig- 
moid cavity of tho ulna. 

A tongue and groove CHntertrfiehiear crest") in the el* 
bow-joint B. J). Ctipe, Oxlgiti of the Fittest, p. 848. 

intertropical (In-tAr-trop'i-kal), a. f< inter- + 
trofpic + -al.] SituHted between the tropics. 

Bound many intertrtipieal islands, ... the bottom of 
the sea is entirely coated by irrogiilar masses of coral. 

Darwin, Coral Beefs, p. 70. 

JtUertropicid portions of the old world. Sdenoe, IIL 606. 

intertubnlar (m-tcr-tu'biu-liir), </. [< inter- + 
tubule + -afS.j Bituatea between tubes; as, 
tlio intertubular cells. 

intertnrbt, V. t. [< L. interturhare, disturb 
by interruption, < fwter, between, + fgr&r/rd, dis- 
turb, trouble: see trouble, disturb.] To dis- 
turb. 


Even so do 1 interturb and trouble you with xny bab- 
bling. J. Bnulfard, Letters (Parker 8oo., 1868), II. 22. 

interturbert, n. A disturber. 

The world percase fantasing us to bo an <nfereur60r of 
the peace rather than an Inditferont mediator. 

Henry VJJL, To Wyatt, May, 1688. 

intertwine (in-t^r-twln^), t% ; pret. and pp. in- 
tertwined, ppr. intertwining, [< tpiler- + twine, 
V.] I. trans. To unite liy twining or twisting 
one with another; interlace. 

Wherever, under some oonoourso of shades. 

Whose branching amis thick intertwined might shield 
From dews and damps of night his shelter'd Dead. 

Maton, P. B., Iv. 406. 
n, intrans. To twine together; be inter- 
woven : as, intertwining vines. 

My dwelling stands - - a sweet recluao abode ! 

And o'er my darken'd casement intertwirte 
Tho fragrant briar, tbe woodbine, and the vino. 

SeoU, Eologuea, 1. 

intertwine (iu't^r-twin), n. [< intertwine, v.] 
A mutual or reciprocal twining or winding. 
[Rare.] ' 

TU 

Such <?itef(irins beseems triumphal wreatha 
Strewed before thy advancing. 

Cateridye, To Wordsworth. 

intertwinlngly(in-t6r-twl^ning-li),(Xdy. By in- 
tertwining or being intertwined. 

intertwist (in-t^rSwist'), v. t. [< inter- + 
twist.] To twist one with another; twist or 
twine together. 

Te, with your tough and ineertioMsd roots, 

Oiisp the Sim rooks ye ipraug from. 

IF7 Jfaiofi, Oanotaous. 


Inteml 

inter t wietingly (In-ttr-twis'tlng-li), adv. By 
intertwisting or being intertwist, 
intmmion (i>i-tdr-fi'nygn)| n. [< inter- 
union.] An interblending. [BareT] 

The , . . more eloquent inttrunlm d human voloes in 
the choir. 0. W. Cable, Creole Diys, p, 18. 

interval (in't6r-val), n. [Formerly also inter- 
vall; ms F. intervaile ss Pr. entreval ss Sp. inter- 
valo K Pg. It. intereallo, < L. intervalhtm. space 
between, interval, distance, interval or time, 
pause, difference, lit. space between two pali- 
sades or walls, < inter, between, -f eallum, pali- 
sade, wall; see walti.] 1. A vacant or unob- 
structed space between points or objects; an 
intervening vacancy; an open reach or stretch 
between limits: as, the intervals between the 
ranks of an army. 

Twixt host and host but narrow space was loft 
A dreadful inienal. Milton, P. L., vi 166. 

8. Specifically, a low level tract of land, as 
along a river, between hills, etc. Also intir- 
vale. [U. S.] 

The winding Pemlgewasse^ . . . 

. . . whitening down its rooks, 

()r laiily gliding through its intervale. 

fFhStier, Bridal of Fennaoook. 

In a green rolling interval, planted with noble trees and 
flanked by moderate hills, stands the vast white caravan- 
sary. C. D. Wanwr, Theb Pilgrimage, p. 210. 

There was no wind, except in the open glades between 
the woodt where tho froxen lakes spread out like meadow 
fntofwris. B. Taylor, Korthem Travel, p. 22. 

3. Any dividing tract in space, time, or dc- 
groo; an intervening space, period, or state; a 
separating reach or stretch of any kind: with 
reference either to the space itself or to the 
points of separation or division ; as, an interval 
of rocky ground between meadows ; to fill up 
an interval in conversation with music; an Zft- 
terval of ease or of relapse in disease; a lucid 
iiPterval in delirium ; to set trees at intervals of 
fifty feet : to breathe only at long intervals; the 
clock strikes at intervals of an hour. 

This is the freshest, tho most busio and stirring fnterwiB 
or time betweene, that husbandmen have. 

MoUand, tr. of Pliny, xviii. 26. 

Short aa the interval is since I last met you in this place 
on a similar occarioii, the events which have fllled up that 
irOerval have not bouii unimportant Canning, 

There sooms to bo no interval between greatness and 
meanness. , Etnereon, Heroism. 

4. Specifically, in entom., one of the spaces be- 
tween longitudinal Btri03 of the elytra. When the 
strife are regular, both they and the intervals are 
numbered from the suture outward. — 6. In mu- 
sic, the difference or distance in pitch between 
two tones, if the tones are sounded simultaneously, 
the interval Is harnumte ; if successively, melodic. An In- 
terval is acoustfoally dosorlbed by the ratio between the 
vibration-numbers of the two tones : thus, an octave is 
represented by the ratio 2 ; 1 ; aflfth, by the ratio 8 : 2, etc. 
Musically the intervals between the key-iiotn of a major 
scale and its several tones are regarded as the standards 
with which all possible intervals are compared and from 
wliieh they are named, Tho standard intervals are as fol- 
lows : do to do (d to C, F to F, etej Is called afiret, prims, 
or unison; do to rs (C to D, F to Q, etc.X a eecontt; do to 
mi (C to E, F to A, oto.X a third: do to /a (C to F, F to 
W, etc.), a fourth ; do to do' (C to (7, F to F. etc.), an 
eighth or octave, oto. These intervals are usually further 
designated thus; standard firsts, fourths, fifths, and oc- 
taves are per/eet; standard seconds, thirds, sixths, sev- 
enths, nintha etc., are nuUor, It an interval is a half-step 
longer than the ooiresponalng standard Interval, it is called 
augmented (or sham eu^jluom. extreme, redundant): 
thus, do to fl (C to FX F to Bit etc.) is an augmented fowth; 
dotofi(0to AJL FtoDji; etc.) is an augmented sfotA. 

lutorvri IsiiWf-stw shorter f 


^ than the cx 

major Interval, it is oailod minor (or yfat): thus, 

(C to Bb, F to^, etc.) is a minor third, etc. If an inter* 
val is ahalf.ti49 shorter than the corresponding pexfeot 
or minor interval, it Is called diminUhed ; thus, do to soflt 
(0 to F to Cb, etc.) is a diminiiihed J^fth (also called im- 
per/een ; di to Is (Ofi to AH, to BH, etc.) is a diminished 
lifldh, etc. (This nomenclatum Is obviously Inconsistent, 
and another is also In use, according to which all standard 
intervals are called mq/or, all a half-step longer than the 
corresponding major Intervals are called augmented, all a 
half-step shorter than the oprrespoiidlng major are called 
minor, and all a half-step shorter than the corresponding 
minor arc called diminufied.) A given interval is mea- 
anred and named by oompariaon with a major icalo baaed 
on the lower tone of the IntervaL Intervals not greater 
than an octave are called elmfle ; those greater than an 
octave, eompound— oompouud Intervals being rednolble 
to simple ones by subtracting one or more octaves. When 
the upper tone of asimple interval is transposed an octave 
downward or ita lower tone an octavo upward, the lnte^ 
val is said to be inverted: inverted firsts become octaves, 
seconds become sevenths, thirds become sixths, etc. ; and 
perfect Intervals remain perfect, major Intervals become 
minor, minor intervals become major, augmented inter- 
vali become diminished, and dimlnndied Intervals become 
angmented. Interval are eoiiacmaiiC or dteMmairi: the nsr- 
feet conmmaneee are standard flrata fourths, flftha, and 
ootavea ; the impmfaet eonumaneet are major or minor 
thirda and sixths; and the dteemanesf are major or minor 
aeoonda and eevenths, with aU aagmented inddlmlniihed 
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intamli. nit toomtloil Ttlaei of the mat Importuit 
JSoogDlMd interrole are M foUowi : 

Pw. TmnptmO, 
»«oD l:l 1:1 

^ffif!^...(01ofl|.rto*D «:2# ) . 

'iSSuid (Otosbirtoaii) u;ie K'* 

**M 0 wd (OtoU TtoQ) 8:9 (ar»:lQ) 1:9* 

*MSS**f...(OtoDftrtoa|) 84:76 ) a 

Minor third... (0 to a, r to 6:8 /*•*? 

Major third. ..(C to Iv FtoA) 4:6 1:23 

(CtoF, Ftoa) >:< 

Augmented 
fourth (tri- 

tone).. (Cto]r6> FtoBtD 82: 46 (or 18:26)) . 

Dlmlnuhed > 1:8* 

fifth (0 to 0|y, F to A) 46: 64 (or 26:86)) . 

Perfeotnfth...<CtoO, FtoO) 8:8 1:8* 

Augmented 

fflth (OtoOJfcFtoQtt 16:86 

Mlnorilxth...(Oto^, Ftoft) 5:8 

Midoratzth...(CtoA, FtoD) 8:6 1:8* 

Augmented 

ifirth (0 to AJi; F to DD 188:886 ) . 

Minor >1:8« 

■eventh ....(OtoBbiFtoEb) 0:16(or6:0) j 

Major 

aerenth ....(OtoB» FtoB) 8:15 ) 

DImlniahed }■ 1:8^3 

octave (C to F to n) 185 : 866 ) 

Octave (CtoCr FtoF^ 1:8 1:2. 

The valuea given In the flrat column are thoae of the Ideal 
Intervala, auoh aa are aecured bp ualng pure Intonation ; 
thoie given in the aeoond column are thoae of e^/uatty Umr- 
^cfMf intonation, auuli aa ia uaod on keyed inatrumenta, like 
the pianoforte and the organ. (Hee intonations and tem- 
perament. ) A diatonic interval ia one that occura between 
two tonea of a normal major or minor acale. A ehrtmuUie 
Interval ia one that occura between a tone of auoh a acale 
and a tone foreign to that acale. An cnAormonto interval 
la one on an inatrument of fixed intonation, that la ap- 
parent only in the notation, being In fact a uniaon, aa, on 
the pianoforte, the Intervu from Fg to GW. In municol 
aoienoe the theory of intervala ia Introduotoiy to that of 
chorda and to harmony in general. 

6. lu logic, a propoBitioii. [Bare.] —Angular 
intarvBlB, in oifron. lilee an^rufor.— At Intarvala. (a) 
After Inteirala. See def. 8. (b) During or between iu- 
tervala; between whilea or by turua ; occaalonally or alter- 
nately : aa, to rest at itUemut. 

Miriam watch'd and doaed at intenale. 

Tennytun, Enoch Arden. 

CkniMOUtlTO or pmllel InteXTlll. Seo eoneeeuHve. 
— DlTMt Interrul, in mucto. an Intorvid in ita uaual poai- 
tlou : oppoaod to inmted itOerval. See def. 6.— Unplled 
Intorviu. see impiy.— Matnral tutonrala, in miMi& 
the intervala of the uiatonio acale,— Tbfi fiztrsmei Of 
an IntinraL Bee eaenem. 

intervale ft. [A var. of interval, 

as if < intor- 4* va/o^.] A low lovol tract of 
land, espeoially along a liver; an interval. See 
interval, 2, [Local, U. S.] 

At one place along the bank of a atream, there waa a 
broad trace which Albert thought would make ... '*a 
beautiful pleoe of intereoto." 

Jaet^ Abbott, Mary Eraklne, it 
The woody intorroto juat beyond tho marahy land, 

STAC Century, XXUL 700i 

InteryalliO (in-tAr-val'ik), a, [< interval (L. 
intervaUum) + -io.] In muHo, pertaining to 
intervals ; pertaining to pitch as distinguished 
from force, duration, or quality. 

intervallnmt (in-tsr-val'um}, n. [< L. inter- 
vallum, an interval: see intervaH,'] An interval. 

1 will devlae matter enough out of this Shallow to keep 
Prince Harry in oontinual laughter the wearing out of 
Biz faahiona, which la four terms, or two aotiona, and a* 
ahall laugh without iiarreaUume. 

Shak., 8 Hen. IV., v. 1, 91. 

interveined (in-tAp-vftndO» O. [< inter- + 
veined.'] Intersected with or as if with veins. 

FMr ohampaln with len rlvera intervHn’d. 

MiU&n, P. R., 111. 867. 

intervenant (in-tSr-vS'n§nt), n. [< F. inter- 
venant, ppr. of intervenir, intervene : see inter- 
vene.] In French law, an intervener; one who 
intervenes. 

intervene (in-t^r^ven'), v,; pret. and pp. inter- 
vened, ppr. intervening, [k F. intervenir as Pr. 
intervenir, entrevenir h Sp, intervenir as Pg, 
intoiTir as It. intervenire, < L, intervenire, come 
between, < inter, between, + venire, come: see 
oome,] 1 . intrana. 1. To come between ; fall 
or happen between things, persons, periods, 
or events ; be intermediate, or appear or hap- 
pen mtermediately. 

I proceed to tboee errors and vanltlei which have inter 
Miwd amongat the itudiea. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 88. 

Ko pleasing intrioaoios intervene. 

No artful wildneaa to peiples the scene. 

JPopv, Moral EaiayB, tv. 116. 

fbe fall of the Duke of Bourbon and the death 
or/ieur y, a few years of frugal sad moderate government 
Maeaulay, Mirabeau. 
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8. To come between in act; act intermediately 
or mediatorially; interfere or interpose, as be- 
tween persons, parties, or states. 

Another consideration roust here be interpoeed, oon- 
ocmitig the interveniny of preebyters In the regiment of 
the several churches. Jer. Tayfor, Worki (ed. 1886^ U. 280. 
But l*rovldenoe himaelf will fnterwne 
To throw his dark dlipleasuro o'er the scene. 

Cowper, Table-Talk, 1. 444. 
A magistrate posaesaed of tho whole executive power 
. . . has authority to intervene between tho nobles and 
commons. J. Adame, Workf^ V. U7. 

About the time Austria and 1 Vussia proimsed to the diet 
to intervene in the affairs of Schleswig on international 
grounds. WooUey, Introd. to Inter. Law, App. it, p. 429. 

8. In law, to interpose and become a party to 
a snit* pending between other parties: as, 
stockholders may intervene in a suit against 
directors — Intervening iubject, in eontrajmntol mu- 
eie, an Intormodiato or secondary subject or theme, agyn. 
8 and 8. Jnler/ere, Itvtermeddle, oto. Bee itOerpoee. 
n. trana. To come between ; divide. [Rare.] 
Belf-sown woodlands of birch, alder, Ac., inteneniny 
tho different estates. J>e Qutneey. 

IntervBZiet, n, [< intervene, v,] A coming to- 
gether; a meeting. 

They [Buckingham and Ollvareil had some sharper and 
some milder ditfereneei, which inlght easily happen in 
such an intervene of grandeeib both vehement in the parts 
which they swayed. Sir H, Wotton, EoUquite, p. 287. 

intervener (in-t6r^v€'n(br), n. One who inter- 
venes ; Bpooiiieally, in law, a third person who 
intervenes in a suit to which ho was not origi- 
nally a party. 

tntervemence (in-tor^vg'nlens), n. [< interve- 
nieti(t) + -00.1 A coming between; interven- 
tion. [Rare.] 

In respect of tho interventenoo of more suooessive Inatni- 
mentid oauses. Sir Jf. Hale, Orlg. of Mankind, p. 886. 

Intervenient (in-t(»r-ve'nient), a. [< L. inter- 
venien(t-)s, ppr. of intervc'idrv^ come between: 
see intervcncT] Coming or being between ; in- 
tervening. [Rare.] 

In the mathematlos, that use which is collateral and 
interoewient la no leaa worthy than that which 1 b principal 
and intended. Boom, Advaucoment of Learning, ii. 178. 

On the horlKim'fl vorgCL 

O'er fntemntonf waste, through gUmmoring base 
Unquestionably kenned, that oone-ahaped mil, 

IForeteuTorfA, Near Aquapendeiiie. 

intorvenium (in-tto-ve^nl-um), n. ; pi. interve- 
(*&)• intorvenium, the space between 

veins (in the earth, in stones, etc.), < inter, be- 
tween, + Vfma, vein: see rom.l lu hot., the 
space or area occupied by parenchyma between 
the veins of leaves. Linaley, 

Intarvontt (in-t6r-vont'), V, t f< L. interven- 
tue, pp. of intervenire, come between: see in- 
tervene.] To obstruct; thwart. 

To Ida he descends^ and sees from thence 
Juno and Pallas haste the OreekB’ defence: 

Whose pmpoae hla command, by Irin given. 

Doth imervent Chapman, Iliad, vilL 

I trust there Is both day and means to intervenl thla bar- 
galne. AT. Ward, Simple Oobler, p. 6a 

interventiOXl (ih-tor-ven'shon), n, [= F. in- 
tertfention = Sp. intervenoion = Pg. intervengdo 
= It. intervenAtmo, < LL. tntoreen jfo(n-)^ an In- 
terposition, giving security, lit. a coming be- 
tween, < L. interveniro, pp. inten^entus, come be- 
tween: see intervene,] 1. Tho act or state of 
intervening; a coming between ; interposition; 
mediatorial interfereueo : as, light is interrupt- 
ed by the intervention of an opaque body ; the 
intervention of one state in the affairs of an- 
other. 

Till ill soft steam 

From Ocean's bosom his light vapours drawn 
With grateful intervention o'er the sky 
Their veil diffusive spread. 

Mallet, Amyntor and Theodora. 
There was no pretext of a restraint upon the king's lib- 
erty for an armed intervention In the affairs of France. 

WooUiey, Introd. to Inter. Law, 9 4a 
Let us ever bear In mind that tho doctrine of evolution 
has for its foundation not the odniissfon of Incessant di- 
vine interventtowi, but a recognition of the original, tho im- 
mutable flat of God. 

J. W. Draper, Pop. Bci. Mo., XXXIL 189. 
2. In law, the act by which a third person in- 
terposes and becomes a party to a suit pending 
between other parties. *8yii. Interference, Med(a- 
Uen, etc. Bee interpoekian, 

Intorventioiligt (in-tor-ven shqn-ist, n. [< in- 
tervention + -i«f.] In mod., one who favors in- 
terfering with the course of a disease for thera- 
peutic purposes under certain ciroumstanoes, 
as contrasted with one who under these oiroum- 
stances would leave the patient to nature. 

IntATVOntor {in-toivven'tgr)^ n. [< L. intervene 
for, one who comes In, a visitor, LL. a sure- 
ty, an intercessor, < intervonire, pp. interventua. 


oome between: see intervene.] 1. JSES6e{08,,Bame 
as intercessor, 2.-8. An inspector in a mine, 
whose duty it is to report upon the works car- 
ried on, and upon the use made of supplies. 
Gregory Tale. [Western U. S.] 
interventrionlar (in^t6r-ven-trflc'^-lSr), o. [< 
L. inter, between, + vmtrieulua, veutncle, + 
-or*,] 1, In anat., placed between ventiicles. 
as those of the heart or braiu : ai^ an interven- 
tricular opening in the heai-t.— 2. In entom., 
coming bt^tween tlie chambers of the dorsal 
vessel or heart..^Interventrl(mlBrvaIvalM,ln 0 ii- 
tom., small vidves opening toward ihe anterior end of the 
doraal veaael, and separating the chambers. 

Intervenuet, W. [< of. intenwauc, mtrevenue, 
intervention, <f9itorr<‘fiu.pp. of intervenir, inter- 
vene : see infermic. Ct.avetme.] Intervention. 
Itlaunt. 

intervenular (in-t6r-ven'u-lqr), a. [< inter- + 
venule + -or#.] Li entoni., lying between the 
veins of an insect’s wing. 

With the usual marginal row of minute black inierven- 
ular luiiules. 


Intervirtt (in-tor-v6rt ' )» V. t. [s; F. iniervertir, 
< L. intervertere, turn aside, turn in another 
direction, < infer, between, + m*tore,tum: see 
verse. Cf. avert, dii>ert, invert, etc.] To turn 
to another course or to another use; divert.; 
misapply. 

Tho gorid never intervert nor miscogiiiio the favour and 
benefit which they have reoelved. 

HoUand, tr. of Plutarch, p. 89a 

intervertebra (m-t6r-v6r't6-br|0, n. ; pi. inter- 
vertebrw (-brd). [NL.,< L. infer, between, + ver- 
ieltra, vertebra: see vertebra.] Tu Carus’s sys- 
tom of classification (1828). . an Intervertebral 
element of the skull; the skeleton of a sense- 
organ regarded as of veitebral nature and in- 
terposed between successive cranial vertebral 
se^ents. CaruB had three aneh lntorvertebr».— audi- 
tive, optic, and olfactory. Ihe dUtinotlon is perfectly 
Bound, ana still endures, thouah Carna'a Inteiroretatlcni 
of the linmologlea of the porta ia abandoned. The three 
Inten’ertebnc are now regarded na the akeletonsof the ear, 
eye, and nose : iiuincly, the auditory orotic oapsuleor oto- 
crane (the petroiui] or petromaatoid part of the temporal 
tone), the sclerotic coat of the eyeball (exteiiaively oaiifled 
in many animals), and the etlmiuid bone (mosethmoid and 
pair of ethmoturbiuttla). 

InterFertebral (in-tor-vf^r't^-brftl), a. [■ F. it»- 
terverUbral ; as inter- + vertebra + -al.] Sit- 
uated between any two successive vertebr». — 
Xntervtrtcbral the intervertebral flbrooartllage 
or Bubstonoo when of discoidal form, us in man.— XlltS^ 
vertolnnd illirooartllBgs. nov famoartilage,---liLieit- 
vertebral fortinliiiLiW /oramem— Ditsrwtehnl 
■nbstanos, in human anat., concentric laminte of flbrons 
tlasue and more internally fibrouartllHgei, with soft pnlpy 
matter in tho Interior, forming an elastic ouabion between 
any two oontiguoua vertebral bodlea. 

InterTlew (in'top-vu), w. [Early mod. E. enter- 
view; < OF. mttrevue, F. entrtme, interview, 
meeting, < entrevoir, refl., meet, visit. < entre, 
between, + voir, see, > vue, view, sight: see 
view.] 1. A meeting of persons face to face; 
usually, a formal meeting for conference. 

To bring your most imperial mojeatlea 
Unto tua bar and royal interview, ^ 

Shak,, Hen. V., v. % 87- 
Twaa in the temple where I flrat beheld her. . . . 
The church hath flrat begun our fntorotete, 

And that's the place must loin us into one. 

Middleton, Changeling, L L 
But if the biiale tell-tale day 
Our happy enterview betray— 

Lest thou oonfeaae too, melt away. 

Uabinyten, Castora, t 

2. hijoumalistn: (a) A conversation or collo- 
quy held with a person whose views or state- 
ments are sought for the purpose of publishing 
them. 

Mr. '■ refusal waa full notice . . . that there wonld 

be no uie in tiying to get out of him through an interview 
wliat he was not willing to furnish through hli own pen. 

The Nation, Nov. 18, 188a 

(6) A report of such a conversation. 
In'bei^ew (in'tor-vil), v. [Early mod. E. 
tervieu, enterveu; < interview, n.] 1. To 

have an interview with ; visit as an interview- 
er, usually witli the purpose of publishing what 
is said. 

II,t intrans. To hold an interview ; converse 
or confer together. [Rare.] 

Their mutual] frondea . . . 
mete and entcruteu in some place dccrat and ronneTOe^ 
UaU, Hen. vL, an. 18. 

intervlawer (in'tor-vu-6p), n. One who inter- 
views; a person, especially a newspaper r^ 
porter, who holds an interview or pPMtlieiim- 
terviewing for the purpose of pubUshiiig wnapt 
is said to mm. 

II. m 



(in^t6r-vii-ing), w. 


liitir?l 0 wtaf 

„„ . [Verbal n. 

, The praotioe of seeking inter- 
views and oolfoqny, especially with persons of 
some importance or conspiouousness, for the 
purpose of publishing their remarks in news- 
papers. 

When intervifwiiHr bmn to be s regnlu* enterpriee, e 
few jam ago, the nngUab leader-writen denunnced It 
SI the moat areadlttl foim which American impertinence 
had yet aaaomed. Tkt Nation, ^ov. less, p. 44a 
Thla lad to an article on inimiewtng in the Nation of 
January SS. 1S00« whJoh waa Uie flrit formal notice of the 
fvactioe under that nama and oauaed the adoption of the 
tom both in thia country and in England. 

Tm AmariMn, IX, Sm. 

atonrlllble (in-t6r-viz'i-bl), a, [< inter- + vitti- 
hte.] Mutuiuly visible; that may be seen the 
one from the other: applied to signal- and sur- 
veyinff-stations. 

iatirslBlt (in-tdr-viz'it), v. f. [< inter- + fJtei/, 

0. ] To exchange visits. [Rare.] 

Here we trifled and bathed, and inieroitUtd with the 
company who freouent the place for health. 

JSvtiyn, I>iiU7. Juno 27, 1654. 

Intervlsit (in-t6r-viz'it}, n. [< inUirvisitf r.l 
An intermediate visit. Quarterly Jitju. [Rare.] 
InteirTltal (in-t^r-vl'tid), a. [? L. inter, be- 
tween, + vita, life: see Between two 

lives; pertaining to the intermediate state be- 
tween death aba the resurrection. [Rare.] 

If Sleep and Death be truly one, 

And every aplrit a folded bloom 
Thro’ all ita intervital gloom 
In aome long trance should elumber on. 

Tenwymm, In Memoriam, xlllL 

Intarrooalio (in ^ t6r-v{>-kal ' ik), a, [< inter- 
4- L. rodolte, a vowel: see voealle."] Between 
vowels. 

Showing that intervoealie 1 of the Provenval MHM. ahould 
not Invariably be reproduced as J. 

Aliev. Jour. PMM., VUI. 490. 

iutervolntioil (in^UT-vo-lu'shon), n. [< inter- 
volMf after volution.] The state of being inter- 
volved. [Rare.] 

Intgrvolve (in-tdr-volv'), v. t ; pret. and pp. in- 
tervoloed^ p^, intervolvinff. [< L. inter, between, 
among, Hh volvere^ roll: see volute.] To wind or 
involve reciprocally, or one within another. 
Myatioal dano& which yonder starry sphere 
Of planets, and of fix'd, in all her wheels 
Eesembles nearest, inases intricate, 

Xooeutrlc, itUtrwilved, yet regular 
Ibeu most when most irregular they seem. 

MUUm, L., V. 628. 

Great Artist i Thou, whoso finger set aiight 
This exquisite machine, with all its whods, 

Though inlervolv'd, exact.* 

yottfw. Night Thoughts, ix. 

inttrWGave (in-t^r-wev^), f. f.; pret. inter- 
wove, np. interwoven (sometimes interwove^ inter- 
weavea), ppr. interweaving. [< inter- + weave.] 

1, To weave together into a single fabric, as 
two or more different materials of strands: as, 
to interweave silk and cotton. 
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The Captain ehnses but thrae hundred ont; 

And, arming each but with a Trump and Toieh, 

About a mighty Pagan Hoast doth march, 

Making the same, through their drad sodain sound, 
With their owne Arms themselues to inler-wmnd, 
i^veder, tr. of Du Eaiias’s We^ IL, The Captalnea 

Hence discontented sects and schisms arise ; 

Hence ifUerwnmdtng controversies spring, 

That feed the simple, and offend the wise. 

DanM, Musophilaa 

iliterwoimdi2(iu-t^F-woimd')* Preterit and past 
participle of interwind. 

interwove (in-ter-wov'). Preterit and occa- 
sional past participle of interweave. 

interwoven (in-t^r-wo'vn). Past participle of 
interweave. 

interwreathe (in-tAr-rdVH')* r. tr, pret. and 
pp. interwreatl^ed, ppr. interwreathing. [< inter- 
+ wreathe.] To twist or plait into a wreath, 
[Rare.] 

Hay, happy yonth, crown’d with a heav’nly ray 
(If the nnit flame, and interwreathed tiay, 

Inform my soul in labour to begin, 
loB or anthems, pwans or a hymn. 

Lttvdaee, rostnuma, 11., To Mr. E. B. 

interWTOnglLt (In-t^r-rAt'). A preterit and past 
participle of interwork. 

interaOfBCial (in^t6r-z$-§'gial), a. [< inter- + 
eowoiutn 4- -al. ] Intervening between or among 
the zooBcia of a polyzoan : as, '^the interzoasoitu 
pores,” Nature, XAX. .S06. 

interzyiftpophyaial (in-tdr-zi^ga-po-fiz'j-ei), a. 
[< inter- + zygapophynin 4- -al.] Wituated be- 
tween the zygapophyses or articular processes 
of a vertebra. 

inteetable (In-tes'te-bl), a. [s F. intestable s 
It. iniestahik, < 1^. intestahilis, disqualified from 
witnessing or making a will', < in- priv. + tes- 
tahilis, qualified to give testimon v: see testable'^. 
Cf. intesfale.] Lemlly unqualified or disquali- 
fied to make a will: as, an idiot or a lunatic is 
intestable. 

Such persons as are iiWtdaVk for want of liberty or 
freedom of will are by the civil law of various kinds ; as 

S risoners, csntlvos, and the like. Hut the law of England 
oes uot make such persons absolutely teitestoUe. 

HlaekeUme, (kim., II. xxxlL 

inteitacy (in-tos'ti^-M), ». [< intestaitc) 4- -(jy.] 
The condition of dying intestate or without 
heaving a valid will; the leaving of property 
not disp< 

by will. 

property is effooturily bequeathed, but not all. 

The statute 81 Edward III. c. 11. provides that, In case 
of intsdaey. the ordinary shall depute the nonrest and most 
lawful friends of the deceased to administer his goods. 

BlaekttnM, (^om.. II. xxxlL 

intestate (in-tos'tat), a. and n. [= F. inteslat 
=s ISt). Pg. inlestado = It. intestato, < L. intesia- 
tus, having made no will, < in- priv, + testatus, 
having made a will, pp. of testari, make a will: 
see tvnt*^, testament. Cf, intesfable,'^ I, u, 1. 
Having made no will, or no valid will ; having 


The OMonm has been oalled the eeeoud stomach, the 
Idea once being that in It the final proce M of intestinal 
digestton waa carried out, 

B. W. iNchardsm, Prevent Med., p. 117. 

ft. Having an integtine or enteron: the oppo- 
site of anenterous: applied to nearly all the 
Metazoa as distingaiwed from the IWotozoa. 
—8. Inhabiting &e intestine; entozoio; of 
or pertaining to the IntesHna or JnteatinaliOn 
—Mitesttnal fiver. See/nwri.— Inteitlnal fbUUfie. 
Bee faUiets, S.-int6itlnfil gllUldl. Bee aland,^I]k^ 
tsstuial jnlos, the secretion found In the Intestine or 
more strictly that secreted by the Intestinal glands them- 


not dispoHful of, or not effectually disjioHod of, 
Partdl intestacy exists whore some of the 


A mass of silvery gausc was thrown back, revealing 
Oioely attired in an old-fashioiitMl IwU dress made of lace 
intonsetwn with silver thi'enda 

Uwrpcr'K May., LXXVIII. 254. 

8, To intermingle as if by weaving ; blend in- 
timately; intertwine; iiiterlacre. 

Words fnteniMiw with sighs found ont their way. 

MitUm. y. L., i. 621. 

He so inierweam truth with proliahle fiction that he 
pate a pleasing fallacy upon us. Dryden. 

He has inteneovm. In the Body of his Falde a very bcau- 
ttfnl and weU invented Allegory, 

Addieon, Bpeotator, No. 278. 

Intorwind (in-tiNr-windO« v.i.] pret. ami pp. in- 
terwound, ppr. intvrwinding, [< inter- 4- wind^, 
r.] To move in a serpentine course, as one 
among others moving in the same manner. 

Uncounted sails which . . *_pau and ropass, wind and 
intsnsM. S. 8, Phdpe, Healed Orders. 

Intfirwifiht (in-tdivwishO, V. t. [< inter- 4* tvish.] 
To wish mutually. 

The venome of all stepdamea gamesters’ gall, 

'What tyrants and thmr sabjocts interwieh. 

Bonne, The (hirse. 

intarwork (in-tdr-w6rk0» V. i. [< fitter- + trorA-.] 
1. To work together; act with reciprocal ef- 
fect.— 8. To work between ; operate interme- 
diately. 

The doctrine of an intcrworHiw mpvidenoe. 

B. H. Ssars, The Fourth Gospel tneHeart of Christ, p. 885. 

tnterw 0 rld(in'tdr-wdrld),fi. [iinter-’^ world.] 
A world between other worlds. 

OOicr worids, or hnaginaiy teiter^sorUi and tpaoaa be< 
amSnd, tr. of Plutaronj^Cia 

(in-tdr-w5nd' or -wound' ), v. t, [< 

inter- 4- iMNUKfA.] To wound mutually. 


left property not elTectaally disposed of by will. 
The aecodont Is properly mid to have died intestate as to 
any port of hit property not so disposed of. 

In case a person made no disposition of such of his 
goods as were testable, whether that were only port or the 
whole of them, he was, and Is, said to die intemaie. 

BlaeksUoie, Com., II, xxxll. 

The ecdeslastiosl Jurisdiction in tostameiitury matters 
and the administration of the goods of persons dying i»- 
testate was peculiar to England and tlie slslci’ kiii^oms. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., 1 400. 

Cltildmii Inherited equaUy as co-partners the property 
of intestate parents, whether real or personal. 

Eanenih, Hist. U. 0., I. 884. 

2. disposed of by will ; not legally devised 

or bequeathed: as, an intestate estate— intefl- 
tatM’ Estates Act. an English statute of 1884 (47 and 48 
Viet,, c. 71) relating to administration of personal estate, 
and escheat of real estate. 

n. n. A person dying without making a valid 
will, or leaving any property not effectually 
beqneathod. 

in teBtimonllUII (in tes-ti-m6'ni-um), [L.: in, 
in, for; UmUmonium, ace. of tesUmmium, wit- 
ness, toBtimony: see tesHmony.] In witness. 

Intestina (in-tes-tl'nji), a. pi. [NL., neut. pi. of 
intesHnua, internal: see intestine,] Intestinal 
worms— that is, worms living in the iutostiues 
of other animals; entozoa in ^neral. it was the 
first T4nnean order of the class Vermes, including worms 
which for the most part inhabit the bodies of other ani- 
mals. The term has no exact techulcal moaning, and Is 
not now in use. Also IidedinaUa. 

intestinal (in-tes'ti-ual), a. [ss F. intestinal 
K Bp. Pg. It. intasHnaU, < NL. intesHnalis, < 
L.intestenttiii, an intestine: zoe intestine, n.] 1. 
Of or pertaining to the intestine, or the intes- 
tines m general ; enterie : as, the intestinal tube 
or tract; teiteerinof movements. 


navCL w o n n . etc. Bm the nouns. 

Intastinfaefl (in-tes-ti-na'lez), n. pi. [^.^1. 
of intesHnalis, intestinal : see intesHnat.] The 
intestinal asoidiaus, in which the intestinal 
canal lies entirelv behind the small branchial 
sac, as in the salps: distinguished from the 
branchial ascidians. 

Inteitinalia (in-tes-ti-n&'li-|), [L.,neut. 
pi. of intesHnalis: see intesithal.] Same as In- 
testina. 

intestine (in-tes'tin), a. and n. [ss F. intesHn 
as Bp. Pg. It. intesHno, < L. intestinus, inward, 
internal, intestine (neut. intesHnnm, usually in 
pi. intestina, entrails), < intus, within, < tw as E. 
tn ; see in^. Cf. internal and entrails, from the 
same source.] L a. 1. Internal; inward; per^ 
taining to the interior part of something. 

Epili^os, fierce oatsirhs, 
inteSNm stone and ulcer. JfGten, F. L., xi. 484. 
From chaos and parental darkness came 
Light, the first fruits of that fntesKhe broil, 

That sullen ferment, which for wondrous ends 
Was ripening in itself. Koaie, Hyperion, IL 

8f. Inner; innate; inborn. 

Everything labours under an inteSttne ueoassl^. 

Oudworth. 

8. Internal with regard to a company, com- 
munity, or nation; domestic: usually applied 
to what is evil : as, intosHne feuds. 

Ilialr was not sen King Keneths days 
Klc strange intestine crewel stryf . 

SaUle qf HaHaw (Child's H^pladi, TTI. ]89)i. 

Hereof sryse these intestine batalls betwixt the orysten 
kynges, to prepare the wayc more ea^ for the Tnrke to 
inuade vs. Joys, i^pos. of Daniel, v. 

No country in Europe . . . was so sorely afllioted with 
iiUeSUne anarchy as (Castile. Preseott, Feru. and Isa., Int 

The lioycotter thus becomes the intestine enemy of so- 
ciety and its peace. The Century, XXXII. 821. 

mtcitlne motton, the motion of very small pirts of a 
Iki^ as of molecules. 

n. n. In anat.tho lower part of the alirnen* 
tary canal, extending from the pyloric end of the 
stomach to the anus; ^t: bowel: in popular 
use usually in the plural: the guts; bowels; en- 
trails. In a wider sense. In Idolugy, the term is slio used 
to include the whole alimentary canal or enteron. (See al^ 
mentary and enteron.) In man, as In other vertebrates and 
many invertebrates, the intesUne Is tlie tube into which 
paitly digested food is received from the stomscli, for the 
commetiun of the digestive process by the action upon 
the rood of certain secretions (as the hepatio, pancre- 
atic, and IntestiriRl), the draw- 
ing off of the assimilable ma- 
terial by the blncMl-veiaels and 
laut««lB, and the election of the 
refuw or non-aislmilable sub- 
stances, as feces or excrement, 
by the anus. The lengtli of the 
human intestine is five or six 
times that of the body, such 
extent representing, perhaps, 
an average of relative length; 
the intestine is generally short- 
er In oamlvoroiis anlmuls, and 
longer in those which are her- 
bivorouH. Itlsamusculomem- 
branous tube Inveated with a 
peritoneal coat, lined with mu- 
cous membraiio, and having 
in ita walls both longltudiniu 
and circular muscular fibers. 

It lies coiled in many convolu- 
tions in the abdomen, the coils 
being freely movable, though 
the tube us a whole is held In 
place by mesenteric folds of 
peritoneum. Into it ore poured 
the secretions of the liver and 
pancreas, as well as those of its 
own numerous glandular struc- 
tures. The character of the 
tube in man and mammals gen- 
erally has caused its division in- 
to a small and a large intestine. 

Theformer extendsfrom the py- 

lorus to the lllooieoa] valve, and 

is subdivided into duodenum, jejunum, and ilenm. The 
latter ronslsis of the oacum or head of the ooIoil with Its 
appendix vermlformls ; of the oolon proper, divided into 
ascending, transverse, and descending ; and of the rectum 
or straignt gut, continued from the oeaoending oolon by 
the sigmoid flexure. The small intestine is smooth and 
simply tnlmlar ; the large is more or leas axteiiBlTcte aao- 
.. . ... Xbis dlstlnotton does not lufid as a mlelMloir 



Human Btomsch and Intat- 

tilUH. 

«, vtnniform sppsndsge; 
0c, nscviidintf colon; c, cm- 
cum I c', cardiac and of ito> 
mach i a, duodenum ; de. da- 
wending coloni Aroetum, end- 
ing at iiuuH} /f. laige Intaitine 
or colon, Including me, te, Se; 
e, termination of esophagum 
Sy, pyloric end of atoiuach, 
whence the coiled tanail intei^ 
tine ( duodenum, Jtdunum, and 
ileum ) extends to/T; fc.tian^ 



minimfi*. In of whioli, alio, the oMmm ii of oom- 
enormoai eitent. Th^ in bir^ In which 
are ooDunonljr a pair of OBoa, the site of theee oigans 
marki^a only dfitinotion between the preceding and 
M^eeding poitkmi of the tube. In many lower verte. 
hmt^aiuaiieii OMoa may be fery numerona, and situated 
netfUie pylorus. In all vertebrates the cavity of the In- 
tone is primitively continuous with that of the umbll- 
vesiclf and in those which have an allantois with the 
cavity of that organ. In its simplest possible form the 
iiite&ne repreeenta the interior of a gastrula. Hee out 

under pofiritfa. 

ihe inUtUtiM appear to be affected with albuminoid 
disease next in frequency to the sideon, liver, kidneys, and 
lymphatic glands. Med. Diet, p. 760. 

GUtTEte IntMtiiiA. See Thldk integtiiM, 

in certain lnseota» a distention of the poaterloi^end of the 
ileum, forming a largo blind sac which is turned back 
toward the ventrioulus. It is thickened, and ridged on 
the inner surface. Its function appears to be to subject 
the food to a second digestion beforo it is passed out of 
the body. 

intestlnifonii (in-teg'ti-ui-fdrm), a. [< L, tn- 
intestine, + forma^ shape.] Besem- 
bling an intestine in form. 

stomach greatly elongated, intMttnifam. 

Quoted in JBneyc, BriL, I. 416. 

intextt, ft* [< L. iniextuSf an interweaving, Join- 
ing together, < intexere^ interweave, weave into, 
< w, in, + twore, weave : see toxty and of. con- 
texW] The text of a book; the contents. 

1 had a book which none 
Co'd reade the fntesf but my selfe alone. 

Htarriekt To his doset-Qods, L 6. 

Intextlne (in-teks'tin), n. [< L. intwt, wiUiin, 
+ E. extina.'} In bof., a supplementary mem- 
brane which is sometimes present in the outer 
coat (extine) of pollen-grains, as in (EnotherUf 
where the extine separates into a true extino 
and an intextlne. 

intextured (in-toks't^), a. [< L. intexercy 
pp. intaxtu8j inweave, < in, in, + texercy weave. 
Or. texture.] Woven or worked in, Wright. 
in theid (in thd'sl). [L.: in, in; thesiy abl. of 
thesutf thesis: see thesis.] As a proposition; 
in the nature of a thesis, 
inthirstt (In-th6rst0» [< i»*-^ + thirst] To 
affect with thirst; make thirsty. 

Using onr pleisure hs the traveller doth water, not ns 
the drunkard does wine, whereby he is Inflamed and in- 
ikimed tho more. Batt, Christian Moderation, L 8. 

inthrall, InthraL v. t Bee etUhrall 
inthralment, inthrallment, n. Bee enthral^ 
ment • 

inthrone (in-thrdn0» v. t Bee enthrone. 
inthrong (in-thr6ng'), v. i. [< ini -f- throng.] 
To throng in. 

His people like a flowing stream inlhreng. Fair/ax. 

inthronizatet, a. [< ML. inthroni;tatust pp. of 
inthroniearey enthrone: see enfhronise.] En- 
throned. 

In the feast of all saintes, the archbishop was inthro- 
nisots at Oauterburie. 

ifofitMM,Chrou.,n.,V5,ouL2. (Nam.) 
inthronization (iu-thrO-ni-za'shon), n. See en- 
thronisation. 

inthronizo (in-tlir5'iiiz>, v. t Bee enttironize. 
inticet, inticementt, otc. Obsolete forms of 

entieoy etc. 

intilt (in-tUO; prep. [< ME. intily intyl « OSw. 
intily in Hly Sw. inm b Dan. intitil), a var, of un- 
til: see nniiZ. <]f. into.] 1. Into; in. 

It was intai a pleasant time^ 

_ Upon a simmer’s day. 

The Bmi efMa/i^s gild's Ballads, 1. 171)i 

She’s ta'en the keys iniOl her hand, 

And threw them deejH deep in the sea. 

^ rse Entght'e Ohoat (ChUd’s Ballad% L 211). 

2. Unto. 

Although he sooght oon intyl Inde. 

Bom. qf the Bote, 1. 624. 
Bot age^ with his stealing stem, 

Hath claw’d me In his clntciL 
And hath shipped me infil th^and, 

As if I had never been such. 

8hak.f Hamlet, v. 1, 8L 

lBtixiia(iii'ti-in|),N.; pl.«nMffMB(-m6). [NL.^fem. 
of L. intimusy inmost: see infimato.] In zodl. 
and anaty an intimate (that is, an innermost or 
lining) membrane, coating, or other structure 
of some part or organ; specifically, the inner- 
niMt coat of an artery or vein, consisting of the 
endowelial lini^ backed by connective and 
elastic tissue. iSae full term is iuniea inUma. 

undergoes eodysls, the inHma of a po^ 
tipn of the trapheel system Is also can off by means of some 
of these ohords. Cf^enbaur, Comp. Anat (tnws.X p. 289. 

The ooats which were found to have undergone morbid 
Change were theinHma and the middle coat 

Laiheet, Na 8424, p. 749. 

IntittM (in'ti-ix4-8i)> H.; pi. intimacies (-siz). 

+ -cy.] 1. The state of peing 
“ iSo ’ union or conjunotloxu 
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Bzpl o akms ooonr only . . . where the dements oon* 
oemM are , . . distributed smong one another mdeou- 
larly, or, as in gunpowder, with minate inUnuuy. 

B. Sipeneer, Prin. of Psyohol, 1 86. 
2. Close familiarity or fellowship; intimate 
friendship. 

Eeetory and Hall, 

Bound in an immemorial fattmoeif. 

Were open to each other. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 

The peenlisr art of alternate gushing intimacy and cool 
obllvionsness, so well known to London faihlonablo wo- 
men. Peep tU Our Coudns, iv. 

«Byn. Patnitiarity, etc. See aeguaintanee. 
intunadot, n. [Appar. < Bp. Pg. intimado (pp.) 
B E. intimate (a. and n.); but no such use of 
Bp. Pg. appears.] An Intimate friend ; a con- 
fidant. 

Did not I.isy he wss the Ssrl's Inttmadot 

Boyer North, Ezamen, p. 2S. 

Intimifl. n. Plural of intima. 

Intimate (in'ti-mat), V. f.: pret. and pp. inft- 
mated, ppr. intimating. [< L. inHmatuSy pp. of 
intimare (> It. intimare b Bp. Pg. Pr. intimar = 
F. intimer)y put or bring into, press into, an- 
nounce, publish, make known, intimate, < inli- 
mus (> ult. E. inHme)y inmost, innermost, most 
intimate, superl. (cf. interior , compar.) of intiiSy 
within, < in, in: see interior.] 1. To make 
known, especially in a formal manner; an- 
nounce. 

The oonluratoures . . . Imsginedwj^ themselfesthnt 
their euterpryse was irilttmaU and published to the kyiig. 

BaU, Hon. IV., an. l. 

At last he found tlie most gracious Prineo Sigismundns, 
with hls(k)lonell atLlpewiukin Misenland, who gave him 
his Pssse, intimating the servtoe he had done. 

Capt John Smith, True Travels, 1. 4.*). 

Each Highland family has a domestic spirit called ban- 
shee, who intimatMt approaching disaster by shrieks and 
waillngB. Ohambere'e Journal, So. 746. 

2. Specifically, to make known by indirect 
means or words; hint or suggest; indicate; 
point out. 

This fable inUmatee an extraordinaTv and almost singu- 
lar ^ing. Bacon, Monu Fables, vll., Expl. 

We intimated our minds to them by sign^ beckoning 
with our hand. Bab. Knox (Arber’s Eng. Garner, 1. 421). 

He did not receive ns very politely, bnt said he wonder'd 
for what oud the Franks went up to the Cataraets, and ask'd 
If I had a watch to sell : which is a way they have of inU‘ 
mating that they want such a present. 

Poeoeke, Doseription of tho East, 1. 88. 
Z. SuggeeL Jneinuate, etc. See ttinti^v. t 

1_ Jn'ti-mflt), a. and n. [< L. intima- 

tusy pp., made known, intimate: see the verb,] 

1, a. 1. Inner; inmost; intrinsic; pertaining to 
minute details or particulars: as, the intimate 
structure of an organism ; the intimate princi- 
ples of a science. 

Enough beauty of climate hangs over those Boman cot- 
tages and farm-houses, . . . but their ohsnn for seekers 
of the picturesque is tho way in which the lustrous olr 
seems lo illuminate their intimate desolation. 

//. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 148. 

2, Pertaining to the inmost mind; existing in 
one’s inner thoughts or feelings; inward: as, 
intimate oouvictious or beliefs ; intimate know- 
ledge of a subject. 

They knew not 

That what I motion’d was of God; I knew 
Ftom intimate impulse. MiUon, S. A., L 228. 

His Gharacterlatlcs were prudence^ coolness, steadiness 
of pfrpose, and intimate knowledge of men. 

“ /«rwwot^,Ferd.andIsa.,ll.24. 

8. Closely approximating or coalesciug; near; 
familiar: as, intimate rmatiou of parts; inti- 
mate union of particles; intmaie iutoroourse. 

When the multitude were thundered q^ay from any 
approach, he iMosesj was honoured with an intimate and 
Immediate admission. South, Sermons. 

I crown thee rwinter) king of intimate dellghti^ 
Fire-side enjoyments, homebom hspplness. 

Coteper, Task, Iv. 189. 

4. Close in friendship or acquaintance; on 
very familiar terms; not reserved or distant. 

I sent for three of my friends. We sre so intimate that 
we can be company in whatever state of mind we meet, 
and can entertun each other without expecting always to 
rejoice. SMe, I'atler, No. 181. 

Barbara . . . took Winifred’s waist in the turn of her 
arm— as is the way of young women, especially of such 
as are intimate enemies. 

J. W. Palmer, After his Kind, p. 282, 

5. Familiarly associated; personal. 

These diminutive^ intimate things bring one near to the 
old Boman life. ... A little glass cup that Boman lips 
have touched says more to us than the great vessel of an 
arena. B. Jamee, Jr., Little Tour, p. 214. 

IL n. A familiar friend, companion, or guest ; 
one who has close social relations with another 
or others. 

Poor Mr. Murphy was an intimate of my first hnsband’s. 

- Mn. Thrale-Piosst, Aug. 28^ 1810. 


Thaekersy was one ofJ^inMmofii at Gore House 

r. ItaMiit, Fifty Yean Ago, p. 104. 

I testify that our lord and onr Prophet and our friend 
Mohhp;ni^ is hb servant, aiid ^ aposUe, and his elect, 
Md his intimate, the guide of the way, and the lamp m 
the dark. ^ 

Quoted In E. IT. Lane's Modem Egyptian^ L lOL 
Intiinfttedt (in'ti-m&-ted), a. Made intimate 
or friendly; intimate. 

A goodly view of majesty It was 
I'o see such intiwateit league betwixt them. 

O, whut a gladsome sight of Joy it is 
When luonarchs so are link'd in nuilty I 
Ford, Uoiionr Tiiuuiphant. Monarchs' Meeting. 

intimately (in'ti-mut-li), adv. In an intimate 
manner; inwardly; closely; familiarly: as, to 
know anything intimately; two fluids intimately 
mixed; two writers intimately associated, 
intimation (in-ti-ma'shon), n. [ss F. intima- 
tion b Pr. intimation b Bp. intimacion b Pg. in- 
Hmagdo s It. intimasionv, < L. inHmatio(n^. an 
anuouuoement, < intimare, announce: see inti- 
mate.] 1. The act of intimating or announ- 
ciu)?.— 2. An aunouncement; a formal decla- 
ration or notification: as, an intimation from 
the Foreign Office. 

Tho iutimatitms and surveys necessary for obtaining 
drawbacks, debentures, or bounties, aootwding to the Ex- 
cise laws. Ore, Diet, 1. 676. 

8. Information indirectly or covertly impart- 
ed; a suggestion or hint; an implied meaning: 
as, an intimation that one’s presence is not de- 
sired ; intimation of danger. 

Besides the more solid parts of learning, there are sev- 
eral little irM'nuUbnui to be met with on medals, that are 
very pleasant to snoh us are ooiivorsaiit In this kind of 
study. Addison, Aiioioiit Medals, 1. 

If they [the Sadduoeesi had rejected tho prophets, ha 
[Josephus] would have ciinrged them with it expressly, 
and not have left us to collect It from oblique hints and 
dark intimations, Jortin, Remarks on Eeoles, Hilt, App. 

Let us compare with the exact details of Dante the dim 
intimations ot Milton. Macaulay, Milton. 

*Byn. 8. Suggestion, hudnuaticn, etc. See Ainti, e. t 
Intunet, g. [< F. inUme b Bp. intimo b Pg. It. 
intimoy < L. iniimusy inmost, intimate : see ^n- 
timate,v.nnd a.] Intimate; inward; close.* 

The oompoaltlon or dissolution of mixed boilles ... is 
the chief work of elements, and rmiiilres an intime appll- 
eution ot the agents. Sir K. Inghy, On Bodies, v. 1 6. 

intimidate (in-tlm'i-d&t), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
inlimidatedy ppr. intimidating. [< ML. intimi- 
datusy pp. of tntimidare O Bp. Pg. intimidar b 
F. intimuim*), make afraid, i L. to, in, + Hmi- 
dus, afraid, timid : soe timid.] To make timid 
or fearful ; make afraid : inspire with fear; de- 
ter by threats. Bee intimidationy 2. 

When a government is firm, and factions arc weak, the 
making some public examples may tottoiidote a faction 
otherwise dislieartcnofl. 

Bp. Burnet, Hist. Boformatlon, an. 1658. 

One day a single man on horseback oame and told me 
that there was a largo cavern under tlie temple, where 
often a great number of rogues liw hid, and bid me take 
care, seeming to design to intimidate me. 

Poeo^, D^ription ot the East, I. 91. 

■”8301. To abash, frighten, scares daunt, cow. 
i&ldmidation (in-tim-i-d&'shqnL n. [b F. in- 
timidation B Sp. inUmidadon b Pg. intimidagSoy 
< ML. as if *intimidaUo(n-)y < intimidare, in- 
timidate: 800 intimidate.] 1. The act of intim- 
idating or making fearfm, or the state of being 
intimidated; fear excited by threats or hostile 
acts. 

Before the accession of James the First, or, at least, dw- 
Ing the rel^is of his three immediate predeoessors, ^e 

S ovenimont of England was a government by force ; that 
», the king carried his measures In parliament by intimi- 
dation. Paley, Moral lliiloa., vL 7. 

Gne party Is acted on by bribery, the other by inffmf- 
datum. The Times (London). Get. 8, 186a 

2. In laWy the wrongful uso of violence or a 
threat of violence, direct or indirect, against 
any person with a view to compel him to do 
or to abstain from doing some act which he 



- 

duce intimidation. 


intiHCtion (in-tingk'sh(^n), n 
tio(n-)y a dipping in, 


LL. tofrfid- 


m(n-}y a aipping m, a'baptizing, < L. tofra- 
gere, intingnerey pp. inttnetusy dip in, LL. rop- 


tlze; < L. to, in, Vftopere, pp. tinctusy tinw, dve : 
see tinge.] If. Tho act of dyeing. jfftoKsf.— 
2. In the Gfreek and other Oriental churches, 
the act of steeping parts of the hosts or con- 
secrated oblates in the chalice, in order thus 
to communicate the people with both speoles 
(of bread and of wine). For this yunegb 
ooohlear or euohariitlo spoon is ua^, owapt to tin 
Armenians. In tho Western Ghnroh intinotira is 
honed in the seventh ^ss a method of eommnnion for tM 
sick alraady in the fifth) century, and was a gannal pniw 



intiiiotioii 

ling oentnriMi It fell 

into diinie with the denial of the ohalloe to commuiii- 
oanta. Intliiotion is to be diatinguiiihed from the aot of 
eommiflstiire, which le done with a particle of the boat or 
oblate with which the prieet oommuuioatee hirnieif. 
intiXIOtiTltyt (in-tliigk-tiv'i-ti n. l< L. t/<-priv. 
+ HnctuSf pp. of tingeref dv© (see tinge^ tinct), 
+ 4ioe + -wy. Formally, < + ^iinctivity^ < 

^UncUioe + Lack of coloring quality : an, 
the inHnctivity of fullers’ earth. Xirwan. 
intilie (in'tin), n. [< L. tnfww, -within, + 

In hot, the inner coat of the shell of the pollen- 
grains in phenogamous plants, of the snores of 
fungi, etc. It is a transparent, extensible mem- 
brane of extreme tenuity. 

Tbeae liecome inveited by a double onvdopo, ii Arm cx- 
tine, and a thin irUine, Ir. £. Carpenter, Micron., 

Istlie. Intire^f otc. Obsolete or dialectal fonns 
of entire^ entirely, etc, 

Intiaef, r. t. An obsolete form of c/ttier. 
intilto, t. An obsolete fonu of entillr, B* */o»i- 
son* 

Intitnlatlont, ». [< ML. < <«- 

HMare, intitule ; see intitule.'] The act of en- 
titling, or conferring a title. Bailey. 
intitiue (iii-tit'i^l), e. t. : pret. and pp. intituled, 
ppr. inUtiUing. [Also cntitulc; < F. intituler s 
It. entitolar, intitular as Sp. Pg. intitular ss It. 
iniitvUarv, intitolare, < ML. inUiulare, entitle, < 
L. in, on, + Ululutt, a title : see title, Gf. entitle, 
a doublet of intitule,] To give a right or title 
to, or distinguish or call by, as a title or name ; 
entitle or entituio. [Obsolete, or exceptionally 
used only in the latter sense, as In acts of the 
British Parliament.] 
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intokrabla (in-toP§-r^hl), a, [Formerly also 
intollerahle; < MB. intollerahle, < OF. intolerable, 
F. intolSrahle ss Bp. intolerable a Pg. intoleravel 
■B It. iutollerahile, < L. intolerabiliuj that cannot 
bear, or cannot be borne, < in- pnv. + iulera~ 
hil'at, that can be borne: see tolerable,] Not 
tolerable; not to be borne or endured; insup- 
porrable; insufferable; insufferably objection- 
able or offensive : as, tntolcrahle pain, heat, or 
cold; an burden. 

For lengcr to endure it ii inltnlUraHe. 

Larnentatiun if. Magdalene, 1. 872. 

That huge amphitheatre wherein thuae oonatant aer- 
vaiita (if leaua Ohrlat willingly aulfered many itOoUerable 
and bitter torturei for hia sake. Corgat, Cruditiea, 1. 88. 

O monatrona! but one halfpennyworth of bread to thii 
inUderable d^ of suok ! Sltak., 1 Ueu. IV., ii. 4, 692. 

And in matters of Religion there ia not any thing more 
irUidienUile then u leaniod foole, or a leurne<i Hypocrite. 

. Milton, On iHif. of llumb. Jdenionbt. 

The hatred and contempt, of the publio arc generally 
felt to be iniMerahle. Maeaulay, Mill on Ooveniment 
"■Bim. Unbearable, unendurable^ inaupportable. 

Intolerablenesfl (in-tol'g-r^bi-ncs), n. The 
character of being intolerable or insufferable, 
intolerably (in-tor g-r%>bli), adv. To an intol- 
erable degree ; beyond' endurance: autinttflera- 
bly noisy. 

Ho waa iutollerahlg aiigrlc ; and thonmostwhenbe ahould 
have baahod to lie aiigne. 

Holland, tr. of Ammianna, p. 86S. 

intolerance (in-toPe-rans), n. ^ [ss F. intol6* 


Rut lieauty, in that white irOUtded, 

From Venus' doves doth challenge that fair field* 
Shak., Lucreoo, ‘ 


07. 


I did oonvorae this quondam day with a companion of 
the king's, who la tniUuted, nominated, or called Don Adri- 
ano de Armado. Shak,, L. L. JU, v. l, 8. 

That infamous rhapsody, inHtided 
The Maid of Orleans.’* MdmUh, The Bee, Ho. 2. 

into (in't?), prep, [< ME. into, < AB. in id (two 
words), in to : in, in ; to, to. Gi. onto and unto,'] 
1. In and to; to and in : implying motion: used 
to express any relation, as of presence, situa- 
tion, fnclusion, etc., that is expressed by in, ac- 
companied by the idea of motion or direction in- 
ward. Gomparo ini, (jf motion or direction In- 
ward: after such verba as go, come, run, fig, fiee, full, bring, 
lead, throw, put, look, ehow, etc. 

Tiiciine entiwth yn to the Schvp ozeii, and by ayde the 
Haveiie of Tyre, aud conic nought to lAndc. 

Mandevitle, Travels, p. 120. 

From <iod, the fountaine of all good, are derluod into the 
world all good thliiga. 

J*uttenham, Arte of Rng. Foealc, p. 79. 

The govemour and Mr. Winthrop wroto their letters 
into England to mediate their peace. 

Winthrop, lliat. New England, L 108. 

The Interpreter takes them apart again, and has them 
first into a room where was a man that could look no way 
but downward. Sunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, p. 2Ga 
(6) Of change of condition : alter such verbs aa pom, foU, 
grow, change, eonserf, tranmnuU, etc. Into, as tlius indi- 
oatiug change, may when used with an Intransitive verb 
give It a transitive force : as, to talk a man into submis- 
sion ; to reaeon one's self into error. 

For many han itUo misohlefe fall, 

And bene of ravenous Wolves yrent, 

Speneer, Shep. CaL, September. 

Know ye not that so many of ui as were baptised into 
Jesus ('hrist wore baptised ifUo his death? Born. vi. 8. 

Ssmos is hilly, and, like all the other Islands, is very 
rocky ; it runs naturally into wood, of which there are aO 
sorts that grow in Asia. 

Boeaeke, Description of the East, II. ii. 84. 

Those two blush-roses |on a girl's cheeks] . . . turned 
into a couple of damasks. 0, W. Holmee, Autocrat, p. 889. 

8. In: not implying motion: as, he fought iMfo 
the B^volution. [Ih’ov. Eng., Scotch, and U. 8.] 
Lord Ingram wooed the Lady Maiserey, 

Into her father's ha'. 

CAtfde Vyet ((Md's Ballads, 11. 78). 
They hadna stayed into that place 
A month but and a day. 

Sir Patriot Spene (GhUd's Ballads, HI. 840). 
Bf. Unto; until. Compare inUl, 

Hell be thou, Marie, glorlouso moder hende ! 
Meeknea A honeste, wiUi abstynence, me sende. 
With chistite A ohsrlte into my lyiies eende. 

Hymne to Virgin, etc. (B. E. T. i^.), p. 7. 

Lete it stonde in a glas vpon a litll fler into the tyme 
that the vynegro be coioiirid reed. 

Book of Quitite Bmenoe (ed. Fumivall), p. la 

4, Within, implying deficiency: as, the polo was 
long enough 4 ‘ - i- x- - 

intolimliwty 

intolerabiUtS 

Ue + 4iiy: see ■’Hility.] The state' or character 
of being intolerable. 


vitnin, implying deficiency: ns, the polo was 
; enough into a foot. [Local, New Eng.] 
IwraWiity (in-tol^e-T^-bil'i-ti), n. [= P. 
lerabiUt^ b Bp. intokrdbiliaad; as intolera- 


ranee » Bp. Fg. intolerancta ss It. intotteranca, 

< L. inUtlh'antia, intolerance, < inU)leran{t-)H, 

intolerant: intolerant,] 1. The quality or 

being intolerant; incapacity or indisposition to 
bear or endure ; uon-enduranoe : as, intolerance 
of heat or cold.^2. Lack of toleration; indis- 
position to tolerate contrary opinions or be- 
tiofs; bigoted opposition or resistance to dis- 
sent. 

Intderanee has its firmeat root in the paMlon for tho 
exorcise of power. A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 184. 

A boundless intolemiMe of all divorgeiioe of opinion was 
united with an equally boundless toleration oi oil false- 
hood and dcliberato baud that could favour received 
opinions. Leaky, Europ. Morsla 11- Mi- 

Intolarancy (in-torg-rfin-si}, n. Same as in- 
tolerance, [Kare.l 

intolerant (iu-tol^-rant), a, and n. [b F. in- 
toUrani b Sp. Pg* inttderante s It. intollerante, 

< L. inioleran{U)8, intolerant, < tw-priv. + to- 
leran(t-)8, ppr. of tolerare. beag^ ioTerato: seo 
tolerant,] 1, a, 1, Unablo or indisposed to. 
tolerate, endure, or bear: followed by of. 

The powers of human bodies being limited and inttder- 
ant q/' oxoesseB. ArbuthnoL 

2. Not tolerant; indisposed to tolerate con- 
trary opinions or beliefs ; impatient of dissent 
or opposition ; denying or refusing tho right of 
private opinion or choice in others; inclined 
to persecute or suppress dissent. 

Jntohrant, as is tho way of youth 
Unless Itsmf be pleased. 

Wordeworth, Prelude, vii. 
Beligion harsh, intolerant, austere. 

Parent of manners like herself severe. 

Cowper, Table-Talk, 1. filL 

Tho gloomiest and most inMorarU of a item brother- 
hood. Mawihorrte, Snow Image. 

n. n. One who does not favor toleration. 

You might as well have concluded that I was a few, or 
a Mahometan, ai an intolerant and a persecutor. 

Bp. Lowth, Letters to Warburton, p. 62. 

intolerantly (in-tor§-r^t-li), adr, in an in- 
tolerant manner ; without toleration. 

IntolerateKiu-toFe-rftt), i;. t,; pret, and pp. in- 
tolerate, ppr, intolerating, [< •»-* + tolerate,] 
Not to tolerate or endure. 

Hiey who observed and had ouoe experienced this <n- 
tolerating spirit could no loiiger tolerate on their pari. 

Shaftedmry, Befleotloiis, ii. 2, 

I would havo all liitoleration intolerated in its turn. 

Chmterfield, 

inUderation (in-tol-e-ra'shgn), n. [< <n-8 + 
toleration,] Want of toleration; intolerance. 

That narrow mob-spirit of intoleration, Cheetmfirid, 

intombt, V, t. An obsolete form of entomb, 
intonaco, intonico (in-td'uii-fc5, -nfi-k$), n. 
[It,, rough-oast, plaster, < intonaeare, intoni- 
care, plaster, cover, < in, on, + toniea, tunic; see 
tunic,] The last coat of plaster laid on a wall 
as a ground for fresco-painting. 

Tho intonaco being spread, the artist painted hli anbieot 
in a slight manner with tern rosaa, laying in the ohiaro- 
sonru and details, after which the plaster waa allowed to 
dry. Mneye, Brit,, IX, 770, 

InUmBteif, v* i. [< L. inUmatue, pp. of into- 
nare, tiiunder, resound, cry out venemently. 


intort 

detonate,] To thunder ; make a rumbling noise. 
Bailey. 

intonate^ (in't^-nftt), v.; pret. and pp. inUh 
nated, ppr. intonaUng. [< ML. inttmatuajpp, of 
intonate (> It. intonare b Pg. entoar b Sp, Fr. 
entonar ss F. entonner), sing according to tone, 
intonate, < L. ^Bjin, on, + tonus, tone : see tone,'] 

1. intrans, 1, To intone.— 2. To sound the 
tones of the musical scale; practise solmiza- 
tion. 

n. trans. To pronounce with a tone ; intone ; 
utter with a sonant vibration of the vocal cords. 

The great ren'Avarrai jit is finished] shall be intonatod by 
the general vuioe of the whole boat of heaven. 

8. Hattie, On Jsa. Hi. 0789), p. 861 

The I sets the tip of the tongue against the roof of the 
month, but leaves the sides open fur die free escape of the 
intonated breath. irAitnap,LUe and Growth of Lang., p. 66. 

in'tonation^f (in-tq-na'sbqn), n, [< intonate^ + 
-i/m.] A thundering: thunder. 

intonationi^ (in-t^nft^shon), n, [b F. intona- 
tion SB It. intonasnone; w intonate^ + -don. Cf. 
detonation,] 1. Utterance of tones; mode of 
enunciation ; modulation of tho voice in speak- 
ing; also, expression of sentiment or emotion 
by variations of tone: as, his intonation was 
resonant or harsh. 

Ersklne studied her [Mrs. Blddons's] oadenoes and into- 
nattone, and avowed that he owed Ills best dlqilays to the 
harmony of her periods and prouunolaiion. 

Doran, Annals of the Stagey IL 868. 

TO ns, whose irOimotiione beloiig not to the indlvidnal 
word, but to the whole period, it la difficult to ooiioelve 
of the tone with which a word Is utteied as a constant, 
essential, charaoterlstio and expressive ingredient of the 
word Itself. O, P. Matth, Leots. on Eng. Lang., xiU. 

2. The act of intoning or speaking with the 
singing voice ; specifically, the use of musical 
tones in ecolesiastical delivery : as. the intona^ 
tion of the litany.— 3. In music: (a) The pro- 
cess or act of producing tonos in genoral or a 
particulp series of tones, like a scale, espe- 
cially with the voice. The term Is often also UMd 
speoifloBlly to denote the rolatlun in pilch of tones, how- 
ever prudnood, to the key or tho hamionv to which they 

. . . to vocal and to 


The goodness of your true pun is in the direct ratio of thunder, resound, out vehemently, < 

mMo hr M H t y , Poe, Marginalia, Int in, in, on, -I- tonare, thunder: see tkiciMisr. Of, 


f imperly belong; and it is then applied both _ . 

nstrunioiital tones, and Is ohara^rised oMpureJuet, true, 
or as tmpiifv, /alee intonation, (b) In plain-song, the 
two or moro notes leading up to tho dominant 
or reciting-tone of a chant or melody, and usu- 
ally sung by but one or a few voices. The 
proper intonation varies with the mode used, 
aim also with the text to be sung.— Fixed into- 
nation, fixed pitch : applied to the organ, pianofortcL and 
other Instruments in vmlch the pitch oi each note is fixed, 
and not as in tlie violin, horn, etc., snhjoot to the will of 
the performer. 

in'tonator (in'i(>-na-tqr), n. r< intonate*! + -or.] 
A monochord mathematically subdivided for 
the precise study of musical intervals, 
in'tone (in-ton'), r. ; pret. and pp. intoned, ppr. 
intoning. [< ML. intonare, intone, intonate : 
see intonate"!, Gf. entune,] I. trans, 1. To 
give tone or variety of tone to ; vocalize. 

It is a trite observation that so simple a thing as a clear, 
appropriate^ and properly intoned and emphasised pro- 
nunciation 111 reading aloud Is one at the rarest as wdt 
as most desirable of soolal accomplishments. 

G, P. Mareh, Leots. on Eng. long., xUL 

2. To bring into tone or tune ; figuratively, to 
imbue with a particular tone of feeling. [Bare.] 
Everyone is penetrated and intoned, so to spealL by the 
■ooial atmosphere of the particular medium In which he 
lives. Mavddey, Body and Will, p. 156. 

8. To speak or recite with the singing voice; 
as^ intone the litany. 

II. intrans, 1. To utter a tone ; utter a pro- 
tracted sound. 

So swelli each wind-pipe ; ass intonet to aaa . . . 

Bnoh Itwang] as from lab'rlrig lunge the enthuslaM blows, 
High sound, attemper’d to the vocal nose. 

Pope, Dunoiid, IL 858. 

Specifically— 2, To use a monotone in pro- 
nouncing or repeating; speak or reoite mth 
the singing voice ; chant. 

I beard no longer 
The snowy-bandod, dilettante^ 
Ddloate-handcd prtest ihtone. 

Tennyson, Maud, vUL 
People of this province fToledol intone rather than talk ; 
their eentenoes are eet to dlitinot drawling tunes. 

Latkrap, Spanish Vistas, p. 61. 

8. In music: (a) To produce a tone, or a par- 
ticular series of tones, like a scale, especially 
with the voice ; sing or chant, (h) In plain- 
song, to sing the intbnatiou of a chant or mel- 
ody. 

intondon, n. Bee intortion, 
in'tortt (in-t6rt'), e. t, [< L. intortus, pp. of in- 
torguere, curl, twist, < in, inj^^ torquere, twist: 
see torsion. Of. distortion.] To twist; wreathe; 
wind. 



intort 

Witb IOT«t6na.llMdtt»Mll» PN^ Hm 
W bloh round tli iniofUd bornt Che gilder roll d. 

OdyiMqr, liL R65. 

intortlon (iB-tdr'shgii), n. K 

F. intorsion mm Pg. intorsOo); < Lu intortio(n-\ 
a curling, twisting, < intoriust pp. of intorquere, 
curl, twst: see intort) A winding, boncTing, 
or twistiiw; speoiflcally, in bot, the oending or 
tunii]^ o£ any part of a plant toward one side 
or the other, or in any direction from the ver- 
tioal- 

In totldem vorbis (in t$-tl'dem v6r'bis), [L. : 
ihf in; toiidemf lust so many (< tot so many, + 
demonst. syllable -dem): verbis^ abl. pi. of ver^ 
hum, a word: seoeerh.] In just so many words; 
in these veiy words. _ 

in (in to'ta). [L. : in = E. in; toto, abl. of 
totutHf neut. of totus,. all : see iotalA In all ; in 
the whole; wholly; without qualinoation. 

intoxicable (in-tok'si-k^bl), a. [< ML. as if 
Untoxioabilist < intoxicarot mtoxioato: soe in- 
iojncaie,] Capable of being intoxicated or made 
drunk: hence, liable to be unduly excited or 
controlled by the passions. 

U ... the people [were] not lo inioadeadl^ as to fall in 
with their brutal aaawanoe, no good oould come of any 
f Blue idot itcper Ifortb, Ezamen, p. 814. 

intoxicant (in-tok'si-k§nt), n, [< ML. intoxi- 
oan{t-)s,vipT. of intoxiolaret intoxicate: see in- 
toxioateS That which intoxicates; an intoxi- 
cating substance, as brandy, bhang, etc. 

IntOXtoate (in-tok'si-kat), e.; pret. and pp. in- 
toxicated, ppr. intoxiaaiif^, L. intoxloatus, 
pp. of inioxioare (> It. inioaskare as Bp. oniosi- 
ffar, entosioar, atosiffar, atosicar, intoxioar k Pg. 
entoxioar, atoxioar n Pr. entoyssegar, entnysogar, 
entoxiguar s F. intoxiquer), poison, < L. in, in, 
+ foM(mm,jpoiBon: seefo»io.j 1. trans, 1. To 
poison. [Rare.] 

Meat. X aay, and not polaon. For the one doth iiUntd- 
eate and alay the eater, the other feedeth and nouriaheth 
him. lannter, Sermona and Remalna, L 86. 

2. To make drunk, as with spirituous liquor; 
inebriate. 

He intoaeieaU the leper-man, 

With lignora very aweet. 

Sir Hugh U Blond (OhUd'a Ballada, IlL 256). 
Aa with new wine intoxiaUsd both, 

They awlm lu mirth. MUt^ P. L., ix. 1008. 

3. Figuratively, to oxoite to a very high pitch 
of feeling; elate to exaltation, enthusiasm, or 
freuzy: as, one intoxicated by success. 

With grace of Princes, with their pomp and States 
Ambiuous Bpirita ho doth intoxioate. 

J^lvestsr, tr. of Du Bartaa'a Week^ L L 
Into what phrenar lately art thou hapt. 

That in thia lort intoMOOiM thy brain? 

Drayton, PaatonUa, ▼. 

n. intrans. 1, To poison. [Bare.] 

Because the poyaon of thia opinion does so easily enter, 

and ao atrangefy intoxicate, I aball r " 

tldote againatlt 
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dominal] Situated within the cavity of the ab- 
domen. 

intra-arterial (in^trj^-hr-te'ri-^), a. [< L. in- 
tra, within, + artoHu, artery: aee arterial,] Ex- 
isting within an artery. 

intrabraneUal (in-tra-brang'ki-^), a. r< L. 
tnfra, within, + hranehiw, gills: see branehiaU] 
Situated between brauchifo or gills; lying within 
gills or among parts of the branchial apparatus. 

ihtrabnooal (in-tri|-buk'al), a. [< L. intra, 
within, + bwm, the cheek: see huccat] Situ- 
ated within the mouth or within the cheek. 

intracaJi(mlar(in^tri^ka-lik'a-l^r),a. [<L.fu- 
tra, within, + cdUeulus, a small cup: see calicu- 
lar, calyele.] Placed within or inside the oaly- 
cle of a polyp. 

intracapiular (in-tr^kap's^-lfir), a. K L. in- 
tra, within, + capstua, a small chest (10^. cap- 
sule ) : see capsular,] Lying or occurring with- 
in a capsule, as a fiUiCture occurring within the 
capsular ligament of the hip-joint; specifically, 
in Badiolaria, situated within the central cap- 
sule. 

intracardiae (iu-tr^khr'di-ak), a, [< L. intra, 
within, + Gr. k E. heart: see cardiac.] 
within the heart, 
•tr^l^'pe-l^ri), a. [< L. 

carpel: see oar- 
] Produced among or interior to the 
carpels. Cooke, Manual of jBotanic Terms. 

intraeartUaginous (in-tr^k&r-ti-laj'i-uus), a. 
[< L. intra, within, + cariilago, cariil^: see 
earUlaginous.] Lying or occurring within car- 
tilage: aa, intraeartUaginous ossification. 

IntraeavitaJ (in-trft-kav'i-tal), a, [< intra- + 
cavity^ -at] In hot., within the cavities: said 


iBtrainaiidlbiilw 

intraetabilitjr (in-trak-tft-biri-ti), a. r< intrae- 
tahle : see -bility.] Same as tntractahloncfiH. 

He BUbdned the intraetabUUs uf all the four denienta 
and made them anlMerfieiit to the uae of man. 

S'arbifitoft, On I’ope'i Kaiay on Man (ed. 1761), ill. ssifl, 

inteactable (iu-trak'ta-bl), a. [mm It. intratta- 
bile, < L. intractabilis. %hat may not be handled, 
uiunanagoablo, < in- priv. + tractahilis, that 
may be handled: see tractable.] 1. Not trac- 
table or to bo drawn or guided by porsuusiou; 
uncontrollable. 

What oomforte of life ehall ho bnvo, wbon all hie pariah- 
ionera are aov nnaouialde, aoe intrartahlet ao lll-atfeoted 
unto him, aa they uaually bo to all tlio KtiglialiY 

Spenecr, rttuto of Ireland. 

Heo who is intractable, he whom iiotliing can norawade^ 
may boaat himaelf invinciblu. MUUn^, ElkonouBatea, Iz. 

2. Not to bo brought into the desired order or 
condition; unmanageable; resisting eiTort : as, 
an intractable disposition ; an intractable sub- 
ject for literary treatment. 

It la amaalng what money can do in the way of trana- 
fonning a ateiile and intraetahle place into beauty. 

C. D. WamoTt Roundabout Journey, p. 881. 


1 nreanme to glye an au- 
Worki, UI. 144. 

2. To cause or produce intoxication ; have the 
property of intoxicating: as, an inUmoating li- 
quor, 

Intoxlcatet (in-tok^Bi-k&t), a. [< ML. intoxiea- 
tus, pp.: see the vorb.] intoxicated. 

Deep versed in books, and shallow in himself, 
Orude or intoxtoabe, ooUeoting toys. 

MiHon, P. R., iv. 888. 

IntOXicatioil (in-tok-sl-k&'shqn), n. [b Sp. 
intoxioacion, < ML. intoxioatio{h-), poisoning, < 
intoxieare, see intoxicate,] 1. Poison- 

ing. 

It has been anppoaed that only In the oaie of abraded 
epfaoea oould fntoMMitton withamations [of oonoalTO aub- 
llinate] of 1 to 1000 and 1 to 8000 ooonr. 

Jf. P. Daato, Medical Newi^ L 8ia 

2. The act of inebriating, or the state of being 
inebriated; drunkenness; the state produced 
by (puking too much of an alcoholic liquid, or 
^ the use of opium, hashish, or the like.— 3, 
Fi^ratively, high excitement of mind ; uncon- 
trollable passion; frenzy. 

A kind of fntosatoatton of loyal rapture, which Boomed to 
pervade the whole kingdom. Seott 

1 XnMety.-~8. Infatuation, deUrlnm. 

intra (m'trtt), [L, intra, adv. and prep., within, 
fern. abl. (so. parte) of ^interns, within: see 
tntot^ and interior,] A Latin preposition and 
adverb, meaning ‘ irithin,' used m some phrases 
ocoasionaUy met in EngUi^. 

Uitr^. [L, intra-, bejng the prep, and adv. as 
prefix: see intra,] A prefix in many words 
ir^ the Latin, meaning ‘within.* In the fol- 
lowing etymologies it is treated much like 
tiller-. 

iat^bdomtlMl (In^trMb-dom'l-nsl), a. r< 
^ infra, Within, 4- cMomen, abdomen: lee ab- 


stems of plants, 
intracellular (in-trij-serv-iftr), o. [< intra- + 
cellula + -arS.j Existing or done inside of a 
ccU: opposed to extracellular: as, intracellular 
ciroulation or digestion; intracellular forma- 
tion of spores in certain fungi. Most of the 
vital activities or functions of the Frotozoa are 
Intracellular. 

The inbraoMukxr duot of the nepbridium and the inte^ 
cellular duot of the vai deferuni may im explained by the 
dlfforetit f unotiona which the orguna perform. 

%kiye. BriL, XXXV. 688. 

intraoellularly (in-trfHierfi-lllr-li), adv. With- 
in the cells. 

Endophytea Which vegetate intracdlulwrly. 

De Bary, Fungi (tranB,X p. 868. 

intraoephalic (in^trg-se-faFik or in-tra-sefv 
lik), a, [< L. intra, within, + Qr, setpaTif, head: 
see cephalic,] Placed within the head, or with- 
in the brain. 

intracerebral (in-ti^er'6-bral), a. [< L. intra, 
within, + cerebrum, the brain.] Situated or oc- 
ourrii^ within the cerebrum, or within the brain. 
Intracutellian (In^'trR-kli-tel'i-an), a, and n. 
[< L. intra, within, -F NL. clitvUum, q. v., + 
^an,] 1, a. Ilaving tho duets of the testes open- 
ing in, and not be£)ro or behind, tho clitellum, 
as certain terrioolous annelids or earthworms. 

n. n. An earthworm having this structure. 

Perrier divided earthworms into throe gronpa : — (1) Pro- 
olltelllanB (e. g. Lumbriuua). where the male TOrea are aitu- 
ated In front of the clitellum ; (8) Intraentdliane (o. g. 
Eudrilua), where the male porea are within tho olitelinni ; 
and (8) l^tuUtelllana (o. g. Periuhata), where the male 
porea open behind the oUtellum. Bnoyo, BriL,XXlV, 688. 

Intraclitelline (in^'trjirkli-teFin), a, [< L. in tra, 
within, -h NL. clitellum, q. v., + -ine^.] Placed 
within the extent of the clitellum. 
Intradoacal (iu^'trSrkl^'k^l), a. [< L. intra, 
within, + eUntoa, cloaca : see cloacal,] Situated 
inside the cloaca, as the penis of a turtle or a 
crocodile. 

Intracoelomic (in^'tr^sf-lom'ik), a, [< L. intra, 
within, + cadoma -f -ic.] Contained in a ooe- 
loma: aa. intraoatlomic muscular bands of a 
worm. Proo, Zobl. 8oe,, London, 1888, p. 217. 
intracontixiental (in-ti^kon-ti-uon'tf^l), a. [< 
intra- + continent + -aL] Within the borders 
or in the interior of a continental land-mass; 
inland ; not pertaining to the sea-coast, 
intracoirtalis (in^'trj^kos-ta'lis), 91. ; pi. intracos- 
tales (-lez), [NL., < L. intra, within, + costa, 
rib: see ctmtai.] An internal intercostal mus- 
cle; one of the intoroostales iuterui. 
intraeranial (m-tifrkra'ni-^), a, [< L. intra, 
within, + cranium, the skull: see cranial,] Sit- 
uated within the cranium. 

IntracrUTSUS (in^'tr^krd-rS^us), n . ; pi. intra- 
erurwi (-1). [< L. intra, within, + NL. orurams,] 
The inner part of the cniriBUs muscle, com- 
monly oalled the vastus intemus. See erurams. 


■Syn. Stubborn, BtifracUiru, etc. (ace obeUnate ) ; unruly, 
unmanageable, ungovernable, wilful. 

intractableness (in - trak ‘ ta-bl-ucs), n. The 
character or quaUty of being iutraotable. Also 
intractability. 

intractably (in-trak't^bll), adv. In an intrac- 
table manner; unooxitfollably; unmanageably, 
intractedt (in-trak'ted), a. K L. in, in, + 
fraeftts, drikwu (see lr«c<l),+ -c^,] Indrawn; 
sunken. 

With hoi intraded tongue and aonken een. 

T. Hudson, tr. of Du Bartaa’a Judith, Hi 899. 

intractilef (iu-trak'til), a. [< m-s + traeiXle,] 
Not tractile; incapable of being drawn out. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist., I BSD. 

Intramtic (iu-tx^sis^tik), a. [< intra- + oyst 
+ -to.J Situated or ooeuiring irithin a cyst, 
intrada (iu-tr&'dji), n. [For *^intrata, < ft. in- 
trata, an entrance, entry, prelude : see entry,] 
lu music, an introduction, usuallv iuBtrumen- 
tal, often found in old operas and suites, 
intradot (in-trS'da), n, [For *^intrada, < Bp. Pg. 
entrada, entry i boo entry.] 1. Entry. 

And now my lady inakea her intrado, end begins the 
gr^ work of the day. QeiMman InetrudeU, p. U7. 

2. Income. 

The atatuto of Mortmaiiie^ and after It that of Premu- 
nlre was made ; . . , thoae much abated hia tfnfrado. 

Fuller, Church Hiat, V. lU. 86. 

intrados (iu-trft^os), n, [<F. intrado8,< L. in- 
tra, within, -f dftrsum (> F. dos), the back: see 
dorse^,] In arch,, the interior or lower line, 
curve, or surface of an arch or vault. The ex- 
terior or upper curve or surface is called the 
extrados. See arch\ 2. 

iiitra-epithelial(m-trft-ep-i-the'li-ftl),o. Same 
as interefdthclial. 

intrafoliaceous (iu-trS-fo-li-a'shlus). a, [< L. 
intra, within, + folium, leaf: see foliaeeous,] 
In hot,, growing between tho leaves of a pair: 
as, intrqfoliacefms stipules in the Huhiaeeee, 
intramal (in-trS-jl'r^l), a. [< L. jnlra, within, 
+ NL. gyrus, a 'gyre: see gyral, gyre^ Situ- 
ated in a gyre or convolution of the brmn. 
intrahepatiic (in^tr^hv-pat'lk), a, [< L. intra, 
within, + Gr. rtnapi {iprar-), the liver: see kc- 
patio,] Situated or occurring within the liver, 
intoaut, t’* t. Same as entraii^, 
intxailst, n, pi. An obsolete form of entrails, 
intraint, V, f. Same as tmirain. 
intralaZDCllar (In-trS-lam 'e-lftr), a, [< L. intra, 
within, + lamella, a thin plale (NL. lamella) : 
see lamellar.] In hoi., situated within the la- 
mellco. In the Bymcnomycetes the intralameUar 
tissue is the same as the trama, 
IntraUixniceal «•, [< 

intra, wiSin, + laryfw, larynx: see larynx.] 
Situated or occurring within the larynx, 
intraligmentcms (in-trft-lig-^^ [< 

t 9 »fra- + ligament + -ous,] Situated in a liga- 
ment; specifically, oceurring between the two 
layers of the broad lifjcament of the uterus, as 
a tumor. Also intrahgawentaiy. ^ _ . 

Intralbbnlar (in-tii^-lob'i>l}lr), a. [< infra- + 
lobule + Situated within a l^obule: roe- 

cifleally applied to veins in the lobules of the 
liver. See interlobular and suhlobular. 

'ihe intralobular vein retnrna the Wood from the o^ar 
of the lobule, and opeua Immediately into a aublob^ 
vein. //oldeM, Anat.C1886Xp.'696. 

intralsf. n. pi. An obsolete form of entrails, 
iHtrftnuuidibnlftr (in‘'triUinan-dib'‘^-l]|r), a, [< 
L. intra, within, + rnandSmurn, lower Jaw (man- 
dible) : see mandibular,] Situated In the maiip 
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Albie— that is, between the two aldea of the ^ An n iMiiimg t rii i t , nn snlMt- 

lower jaw: Intemmal. Bmnona p. w. 

iBlBMiliniillftl (iii<*tr|-mr.r'ji-n|^), a. [< L. in- intruilgint (in-tran^el-jeiit), a. and n. [as F. 
IVW| witmni + marao (margin-), maagtiit see intransigeant, also intransigent (after 8p.); < 
margindL'] Situated witl in the margin : a& the Sp. intraneigente, not oompromiidng, not ready 
^WOfiKirMnal vein in the leaves of some of the to compromise, < L. in- priv. + tran8igen(t-)8, 


Intro-oenlir (in-trjH»k>l|r), a. r< L. ia^ 
within, + oeulua, eye: see oeator.J Sitni^ 
within the eye— that is, within the cyebalL 


plants bmonfl^ to the n.yrtle tribe. 
latniBIfttrloaran-trl-msfcM-^ a. [< L. in- 
tro, within, + fiiairto matnx^ + In 
hot, situatra within a nu *trix or nidus. 
latramadnllUT (in^trtt-ri^ul Vri), a, [< L. 
iaWa, within, + medulla, (medulla): see 
medmkurg,'] Situated within the substance of 
the spinal cord: as, intramcdullarg tumors. 
intrammbranOQS (iu-trg-mem'bra-nus), a. [< 
Ik intra, withim + mombrana, membrane: see 
wesihrafioiu/.] wtuated or occurring within the 


substanee of a membrand: as. 


ppr. of traneigere, pp. traneaetue, transact, come 
to a settlement: see tranaaetJ] L a* Refusing 
to agree or come to an understanding; uncom- 
promising; irreconcilable: used especially of 
some extreme political party. See intransi- 
gentist. 

The oppoiitlon laoared S 8 teats out of 114 In the new 
Storthtna and waa able to elect all iU most intrantfff&tU 
member! Into the Lagthlng. 

^OieeMfitA O^ntiNV, 
n. n. Same as intrantHgontMt, 

WtlMaVffl ^4Ti-4nio.n 


Situated 
e-aocket. 
[<L.*ihti, 
B^owsoas.] 


I <*• 


_j^ng in the' paraoen- 
as, an intraparaoentrdl 


; intranSlgMltim(ln-tmn^si-jen-tixm) 

i, tntramembranous + -iw».] The doctrine or 


n. [<in- 

ossification. aoomne or program 

of the intransigoutists. 


intrunenliigoal (in^<ai^m$-nin ' a. [< L. 
intra, within, + Gr. the membrane in- 
closing the brain : see menittgoalA Situated or 
occurnng within the menin^s of the brain. 

Intrftinimurifil (In^tr^m^r-Ku^ri-al), a. [< L. 
4iifra, within, + Mcreuriun, Mercury: see mer- 
ouftol.] Lying within the orbit of the planet 
Mercuiy. The exlitenoe of an intnuneronrlal planet haa 
been auspeoted both from Irregubuitlea In the movement 
of Mercury and from obaervatloua during oclJpaea ; but at 
preaent the ovidonoo la rather agalnat the exiatenoeof auch 
a planet. 

ilimunflrearlail(ln'tttt-in6Nka'ri--,ii},tt. Same 
as intramorourial, 

intramolecular (in^trg.-mo-lek'u-lHr), a. [< 
intra- *f moleeule + -arS.] Being or occurring 
within a molecule. 

Intramdeeular work [lal done within each tovoral mole- 
cule lln thej production of intranwlmUmr vibration. 

A, JkwUUt ITIn. of Phyalci, p. SSS. 

intramundane (iu-trg.-mun'd&n), a. [< L. in- 
tro. within, + mundus, world : see mmdanc.1 
Being within the world ; belonging to the ma- 
terial world, imp. IHot, 

' Intramural (In-tr^-mU'ral), a. [< L. intra, 
within, + murua, wall: sec muruZ.] 1. Being 
within the walls or boundaiics, as of a city or 
building: as, intramural iutormeut is now })ro- 
hibited in many cities. 

The aame eoit of impreailvpneaa aa the great jigmmn- 
nrf demeane of Magdalen ColWe at Oifora. 

M. Javun, i/r., Kketohe^ p 184. 

2. In anaU and med., situated in the substance 
of the walls of a tubular or other hollow organ, 
as the intestine. 

Intramuscular (in-trji-mus'kfi-lSr), a. [< L. ts- 
ira, within, + muaoulm, a muscle : see muatm- 
lar.'] Located or occurring within a muscle. 

A . . . very oloio-tnoabod network, the inlranwnular, 
whoee varlouto flbiilln occupy the narrow paaaagea l>e- 
tween the ooiitraotlle oella, 

Frey, Hiatul and Hlatoohem, (trBna,^ P S25. 

Intranasal (in-tr^na'zal), o. [< L, intra, with- 
in, + naaua. nose: seenojia/.] Situated or oc- 
curring witnin tbo nose. 

Neurotic aathma and other neurotic maladlca In their 
relatloiiatofneiwfuuaZdiaeiiae. Jfedieof Aeirv, ALIA. 218. 

IntranCC^t, n. An obsolete spelling of ontranee ^ . 
intrance^, intranoementt. Obsolete forms 
of ciifraNoe^, entranooment 

(in-trang-kwil'i-ti), n. [< 4- 


Communlam, intmwiigeniimn, and nihlllim are not well 
repreaeuted in icientlflc rcunloiie. 

CMdwiu Smith, Pop SoL Mo., XX. 757. 

intransigentist (in-tran'si-jen-tist), n, [< in- 
transigent + -isf.] 1, An irreoonoilable per- 
son.— 2. Specifically, in poZifiew; (a) A mem- 
ber of a radical party in Spain, which in 1873- 
74 fomented an uusiiooessful insurrection, (b) 
A member of a faction in France whose par- 
liamentary program includes various radical re- 
forms and socialistic changes. Also intranai- 
gmL 

IntransitiTe (in-tran'si-tiv), a, and n. [h F. 
intranaitif a Sp. Pg. It. intransitive, < Lli. <ii- 
tranaitivus, not transitive, < fit- priv. + tranaiii- 
vus, transitive: see transitive.'] I. a. 1. 
not expressing an action that passos immedi- 
ately over to an object; not taking a direct ob- 
ject: said of verbs that require a preposition 
before their object, or take one only indirectly, 
or in the manner of a dative: as, to stand on 
the ground ; to awim in the water; to run away. 
But tne dliilnctlon of ttamltive and intraniitlve it not a 
very tharp oue in Engllth. Every trautitivc verb it capa- 
ble of being uied alto intrantltlvdy, or withont an cx- 
preteed object; and, on the other hand, many Intranel- 
livct may iio utod tranaitively (the verb being naually 
oantalX taking a direct object at in to nm a bone, or 
merely a cognate object, aa in to run a race ; or are need 
factltfvely with a more general object, at In to breathe a 
prayer, to look love, or with an objective predicate, at in to 
einy oiio*t tdf boarMv to atare one out of countenance, and 
to on. Owing, tlio^ to the non-dlitinotton of dative and 
acoutatlve in modem Engllth, a oonatmctloii often aeeme 
traiialtive which it hittoncally iiitrautiUve ; at, U}/oryive 
ue, where lit it hitturioally dative tlio direct object being 
uiidOFttood, or exprouod at in ** forgive ut our debts. " Ab- 
breviated tntirans, 

2. Not transitive, in the logical or mathemati- 
cal sense. 

n. «. In a verb which does not prop- 
erly take after it an object, as ait, fall, mn, lie. 
InlnransitiYely (In-tran^sUtiv-li), adv. In the 
uiaiiuer of an intransitive verb; without pass- 
ing over to or governing au oUeot. 
in transitu (in trau'si-tti). [L.: in ss E. in; 
transitu, abl. of tranaitua, passage: see transit.] 
In transit; on tho way; In course of transport 
tation: as, if ouo who buys goods without pay- 
ing is insolvout, the sollor has a right to stop 
the goods in transitu, in law the important quei- 
tinn at to the tcope of thit phrate it in the veiy common 
oontroveny at to the point at which the trantlt It deemed 


trangidUitjf.] Lock of tranquillity; unquiet- to have ceated, and the gcodi to have come under tiic do* 
ness; inquietude. minion of the buyer. 

Tli.tMnm«rflWywhlobm.li«menlm]wUaitariying Intna un n l a ntb le (in.trtofrmii'i-bl), q. [sPe. 
IntlwIrlMdL airW.TimiiU. intransmimvel; m inJ> + &anmi»i)ible,) Not 

An abbroTiotion of IntratuiMiw. transmieiiible ; incapable of being trauemit- 

intrUMaleney (in-tiAn8.kfi'len-Ri), n. [< li. *2^ 

<a-priy. + trana, over, tbrougb, + mlm(m(f-)a, latnaumutaWUly. H*). **• 

pprrof edteaeere, grow hot, < ealere, be hot : eee [* intmMrnuUMmdf- M mratumutable + 
Mienwiuw.] ImpervlouaneBBtoheat. [Bare.] -<»;seo^«%.] The quality of being intrans- 
Thia extraordinary fSfmiiicaZfficy of aquoout vapour to f^table. , -# 4 . nv r -n 

nyi iaantng from water haa been oonoluiivoly proved by lUtTailBlUUtaDia (In-trans-mu t^bl), a, [ss F* 
, - . ^ ' ’ = It, <n- 


[< It. intra, 


intranamuahle ss 'Sp. intranamutable 
traamutdbile ; as + tranamutdblo.] Not 
transmutable; incapable of being transmuted 
or changed into another substanoe. 

Some of the mutt leam’d and oxporieno'd ohymlita do 
tittnn qnlokailvor to be intransmutable. and therefore call 
it liquor letemui. Hay, Wurka of (Ireatiou, L 

intrant (iu'tn|.nt), n. [< L. intran{t-)8, ppr. of 
intrare, go in, enter: see enter^, and of. en- 
trant.] 1. Same as enfranf. 

A new oath waa impoaed upon intrants. 

Hums, Hilt Eng., liii. 

2. In English universities, an elector; one who 
is elected to choose with others a person to fill 
an ofiioe. 

Jntriiig|fint(in-tran'shgnt),o. [< 4fi-8 -I- fras- intranuclear (ln-tr|-nu'klf-^), a. [<L.iefra, 
riml.] Not transient; not passuig suddenly within. -f miofsiuf. nucleus; seefivcZeor.] Situ- 
away, ated within a riuoleuB : opposed to avtranwdear. 


l^daU. H. FratMand, Exper. in Cbem., p. 977. 

Intranacalent (in-trkns-k&'i^nt), a. r< hi-s -i- 
tranaetUenU] Impervious to heat. [Rare,] 

Water li intransealent to raya of obaoure heat 

E. FrankUmd, Exper. in Ohem., p. 086. 

jntranafonnable (in-trfins-fdr'mf^bl), a. Not 
trausformable; incapable of trau^ormation. 

The tnmitonnable givei place to the iniransformahls. 

J. BuUy, Mind, XXL llA 

intranigreaeibla (in-trfins-gres M-bi), a, [< 
in-^ + vranysreaaible.] Not mnsgresrible ; in- 
capable of being passed. 

A divine reaion or lentenoe fw f n in y in i eftfa and inevit- 
able, prooeeding from a oauae that cannot be diverted or 
Holteikl, tr. of Iltttaroh, p. 859. 


within, 4* erhita, oroit: see 
in the orbit of the eye ; lyint 
intra-OBSeoua (in-tr^s'V^), a, 
within, + oa ipsa-), bon 
ated within a bone. 
intra-OYaxian (in'tra-d-vft'ri-an), a. [< intra- 
4 waru 4- -uh. 1 Coined in or not yet dis- 
charged from the ovary, as an ovum, 
iubrap (in-izapOy t* ^ entrap. 
Intraporaoeinnl (in*tr|i-pai^«-Hen'tr|)i), 
intra^ 4 paracentral.] Lying m the poa 
tral gyre of the brain 
fissure. 

intrapaiietal (in^tr!!.-pf*ii'e-tal), a. [< L, infra, 
within, •^wmea (panei-), a wall: seeparieku.] 
1. Situated or happening within widls or with- 
in an inoloBure; Shut out from public view; 
hence, private : os, intrymrietal executions,— 
8. In atiuf., situated in the parietal lobe of the 
brain : as, the inlraparietaifiBBUie of the cere- 
brum. Bee iiaaure. 

intrapalYlc (in-trft-pel'vlk), a. [< L. intra, 
within, + NL. pema, q. v.] Situated within 
the pelvis. 

intraueritOUfial (in-trfi-per^i-to-ne'al), a. [< 
intra- + peritoneum 4 ^L] Placed in" the cav- 
ity of the peritoneum. 

Jntrmriamsal injeotiont cauae death in two or thras 
d^a. Hedisal Fsiss, LU. 641. 

intrapetalous (in-trtt-pot'ft-lus), a. [< L. fn- 
tra, within, 4 NL.pdtoZum, a petal: seepefaZ.] 
In sodl., situated within a petoloid ambula- 
crum of a seo-urchiu. See cut under Spatan- 
gdda. 

intrapetiolar (in-trg-pet'i-a-mr), a. 
withm, +petiolu8, a little stalk, a 
petiole (seepflfioZo), 4- -£ir»,] In 
lot.i (a) Situated within or interior 
to a petiole : applied to a pair of 
stipules which unite by the mar- 
gins that are nearest to the peti- 
ole, and thus seem to form a smgle 
stipule between the petiole and 
the stem or branch, (o) Inclosed 
by the expanded base of the peti- 
ole: applied to buds formed in the 
fall immediately under the base of 
the petiole of leaves of the previ- 
ous summer, into a oavity of^whioh they project 
and are not exposed until the fall of the leaf, 
as in Platanua, Mhua, etc. It is often oonfounded 
with inierpetiolar. 

intrapetiolary (in-tra-pet'i-^l^ri), a. Same 
as intrapetiolar. 

InteapbUosopblo (in-trU-fil-f^soMk), a, [< L. 
intra, within, + philoaoiihia, philosophy: see 
phHoat^hk.'] Within the limits of philosophio 
inquiry. [Rare.] 

What ii the nature of thit or that exiatenoo in the ihp 
peraaolentiflo but intrtmhtlosophis region? 

Hod^sm, of fieflection, L ill 1 1. 

intraplantar (in-trjUplan't;;r}, a. [< L. intra, 
within, 4 planta, sole: seepZanfor.T Situated 
upon rile inner side of the sole of the foot: 
opposed to extraplantar : as, the intraplantar 
nerve. 

intraprotoplaiiiilc (in-tra-prfi-t^-plas'mlk), a. 
[< intra- + protoplasm -f -4c.] Being or 00 - 
curring in the substance of protoplasm, 
intrapnlmonary (iu-tr^purm$-ng-ri), a. [< 
L. 4n7ra, within, + piiZmo(ti-), lung: see jmlmo- 
nary.] Situated within the lungs. 
Intraretinal (in-trBpret'l-nd), a. [< intra- 4- 
reUna + -aZ.] Situated within the substance 
of the retina. 

intrasemltal (in-trl^Bem^i-tal), a. r< L. infra, 
within, + semita, mthi see somffa.j Situated 
within a Bomita or an eohifioderm, 

Intraaplnal (in-tr^-spl'nal), a. [< L. intra, 
within, + apina, spine: see t^e.] Lying. ex- 
isting, or occurring within the spinal caw, or 
within the spinal cord. 

intratanal (in-trl^tilr's^), a. [< intra- *1- tar- 
ana 4- -oZ.] Situated upon the inner side of 
the tarsus. 

intrateUniio (in-tra-te-lll'rik), a. [< L. intra- 
within,4- teUua (tellur-), the earth : see teUuric.] 
In litkol., a term first used by Bosenbusoh to 
deriimate that period in the formation of aa 
erui^ve rook wnieh immediately preoedes its 
appearance on the surface. The mioanl oomtlta- 
enti which aepente or beoome iudividuallied at or during 
thidtimeamSledbyhlmSiMiilN^ 
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lnteatenltorlftl(ln-tp|-teivi4^-flJ),^ [<L. 

within, + territarium, territory; see terri- 
iorial] Existing within a territory: opposed 
to extraterritoriw. , 

illtratheoal (in-trl-thfi'kal), a. [< intra- + 
IKlu^eoa, q. V,, +’-a/.] Contained m the the- 
ca, as a part of a coral. 

The intraUi 0 eai psrU of the polyn the endodomi oolli, 
■re enttrSyc^eiM into ■ parra^matoui tlwne. 

■re enureiy ™ rfEro.. Solenc^pXXVlll. si. 

intratliorftolc (in^trjjcthp-ras'ik), <y. [< L. in* 
™^thinr+ NL. (-JO), thorax.] Situ- 

ated or ooeurring within the thorax or chest: 
as, the heart andliings are intrathoraeie organs, 
intrat^cal (in-tr^trop'i-kal). a. KL.Oifm. 
within, + LL. tropicuH, tropic, + -«Z. J Situated 
within the tropics; of or pertaining to the re- 
gions within the tropics: as, an intratropiml 
climate. 

in1ffa*iirban (in-trjH^ intra, wxi i 
in, + urbn, city; see urban,^ Situated within 
city; relating to what is within the lliuits ' 
city. 

The telephone is coming more and more Into nee for 
■bort dlatauooi and intra-virban oommntiioutlona 

Edinburgh iter., CLXIV, IR. 

Intra-Uterlne (in-trft-u'te-rin), a. [< L. fw#ra, 
within, 4- uterus, womb : see uitirine.l Lying, 
existing, or occurring within the uterus. 
intravalTalar (in-tr5-varvfl-lttr), c. [< L. in* 


latriciM * 

or to trace out; complicated: obscure: as, an 
intrieate knot; the intHeate windings of a laby- 
rinth; intricate accounts; the intHeate plot of 
a tragedy. 

You have pnt me hmu inch an odd AifrMe Piece of 
Builneie that 1 think there wae never the like of it. 

Emeett, Letten, li. 19. 
Being got about two thlrdi of the way up, we came to 
certain (frotto'i out with iiUricate WIndliige and ('avema 
under ground. Maundnli, Aleppo to JeruBalem, p. 104. 

2. In entom,y having unequal elevations and de- 

g ressions placed irreg;ularly and close together, 
ut without running into each other: said of a 
S^lp^irod surface. Blyn, i, InbrkaUtOtm^xXms 
jiiieated, Compound, Between wfnplex and eimiplieated 
there is the same difference aa between cmnnkmy and 
(Bue oompUcaHon.) That ia cut/ipfor whioh 
la made up of many pana, whose relation is perhaps not 
easily comprehended ; if this latter be true, espeelally if 
it bo true to a markod degree, the thing la said to be ofim- 
pUeatsd ; it is alio wmfiieaUd if Its parts have l>eoonie 
entangled : as, the matter was still further wmjdieaUd by 
their failure to proteat against the seiiure. That it ffiM- 
eota which, like a labyrinth, makes decision with reg^ 
to the light path or coune to purane diffloult: ai, an in- 
Mmte question, Omnptmnd generally impliea a mheture 
or union of parti in lomo way that makea a whole: as, a 
ampaund flower; emnpound motion; a eompound idea; 

wianso, k..n .word ^ ^ ^ Inteicato (in'tri-kat), r. t. i Met. end pp. iniri. 

Illtreil0lwr(in.tren'ch6r),«. One who Intrench- *'<»•<«»««//• .C< intricatUH,pp. ot 

es ; one who digs a trench, or is employed in in- 
trenching. 
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The BngM sh hi the luburbe dose Mwie&'tf. 

' gkok., 1 Hen. Vt, L 4, 9. 

The national troopa were now atnmgly itHrvndked in 
Chsttanoogi Valley, with the Tanneeaee Elver behind 
them. tr. S, Grant, The Century, XXXI. 129. 

Hence-* 4. To fortify or*defend by any pro- 
tecting agen^; surround with or guard by any- 
thing that affords additional security against 
attack. 

Conacienoe has gut safely mfrefieANi behind the letter 
of the law. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, li. 17. 

lie intram. To Invade; encroach: with on or 
upon, 

1)0 you start 

At my enfrenektng on your private liberty, 

And wonld you force a highway through mine honour. 

And make me pave it too Y 

Fteieher, Wife for a Month, Iv. 2. 

It intrenehee very much upon impiety and iMtsItive re- 
llnquiahing the eduoatloti of their chUdren, when mothers 
expose the spirit of the child ... to ... the oai'eleas- 
iiess of any leia-obllged person. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (od. 1885X I. 41. 



tra, withlu, + NL. valmla, 


I valve : see 


intriearc, entangle, perplex, embarrass, < in, in, 
+ trictv, trifles, vexations, perplexities. Bee <«- 
Irigue, and cf . extricate,'] To render intricate or 
involved ; make perplexing or obscure. [Bare.] 

many dli* 


Conoeming original sin, . . . there are . 
piites which may intricate the qiieatlon. 

. JiJT. Togfor, Works (ed. 1885), I. 180 l 

of Intrenching.- ?. In fort., a genorol term Intricately (in'tri-kAt-ii),ad». 1. In an intricate 
for a work coneietiug of a trench or ditch and niaiiuer; wnh involution or i 


Their flghtlog redeemed well their shortoomlngs as in- 
^ trenehm. The Century, XXIX. 102. 

vaivuiar,] in placid wii^in valves, as the latT^nollinailt OB-troncli'ment), ». [Also cfi* 
dissepiments of many of the Vruciferw, trenchmentj ^ < intrench + -w#o>*f.] 1. The act 

Intravasation (in-trav-a-sH'shon),tt. [<L. /w- 
tra, within, + vas, vosboI, + *athn, Cf. extram- 
cation,'] The outrancu into vessels of matters 
formed outside of them or in their parietes. 

Dunglieon, [Bai'O.] 

intravascular (iii-tr{^vas'kfi-lflr), a. [< L, in- 
fra, within, + vasculum, a little vessel: see ran- 
euUtr.] Bitiiated within a vessel, speciflcaliy 
within a blood-vessel. 

intravenous (in-trjl-ve'nus), a, [< L. in tra, intrepid (in-trep'id), a. [= F, = Bp. „ 

within, 4- vena, vein: see venom,] Situated or intrtpido = Pg.It. intrepim, < U, intrepidiw, not intricateness (in'tri-k^t-nes), n, 
occurring within veins. a1ai*med, undaunted, \ priv, + irepidux, 

intraventricular (in^trJUven-trik^(i-li;r}, a. [< alarmed, shaken, anxious: see fr(?yif(faf/o/f.] 1. 

L. intra, within, + venmenluH, ventricle; hoc Not moved by danger; free from alarm; uii- 
“ “ ‘ ‘ ‘‘ daunted: as, an Holdier.^2, Indicat- 

ing or springing from courage. 

That quality [valour), which sigiiiflea no more than ati 
intrepid courage. Dryden, yKneld, Dod. 


a parapet (the latter formed of the earth dug 
from the ditch), constructetl for a defense 
against an enemy. Bc^o cut under parapet.*** 
3. Figuratively, any defousc or protection.— 4. 
Encroachment. 

The alighieat iidremhmeid upon individual freedom. 

Southey. 


ventricular,] Existing or taking place within 
one of the ventricles of either the lieart or the 
brain. 

intravertebrated (in-^v^r'tf-brs-ted), a, [< 
intra* 4- vertehraied,] Having an eiuloskeleton, 
as a vertebrate ; vertobrated, in a usual sense. 
Tltontas, Med. Diet. 

Intravesical (In-tri^vosM-k^l). a, [< L. intra, 
within. 4- venioa, bladder.] Situated or occur- 
ring within the bladder. 

intravitelline (in^tr^vl-tel'in), a. [< L. intra, 
within, + viieUH8\ the yolk of an cgg.l Kitu- 
ated or occurring in the substouco oi the vitel- 
Ins or yolk. 

Intoa^larv (in-trij.-ziMa-ri), a, [< L. intra, 
within, 4- w. ihhiv, wood, 4- *arjfl7\ In Ind., 
within the xylem: said of certain tissues that 
occur inside the xylem, as in the Vomhreiaevw, 
which are characterized, with a few exceptions, 


He [Stuyveaantl patrolled with iiiuieHAiiig watchfulneax 
the houiiuailea of nlH little territory ; n^pollud every en- 
oroaohmoiit with intrepid promptnem. 

Ireittg, Kntokerhookor, p. 481. 
"Byn. Daring, dauntlou, oourageoui, valiant, undis- 
mayed, g^lant doughty, heroic. 

Intrepioity (iu-trf-pid'j[-ti), n, [ss F. intrM* 
ditv = It. intrepidith ; a8<Mfr<?p»Vf4* -ity.] The 
quality of being intrepid ; freedom fi*om alarm : 
coolness in encountering danger; undaunted 
courage or boldness. 

While he assumes the appearance of intrepidity boforo 
» wiftin himself. 


infoldings; with 

perplexity or intricacy. 

I’he sword (whereto they only had recourse) 

Must out this knot so ifdrieaMy ty'd, 

Wliose vain ooiitrivud ends are plain deaory’d. 

Daniel, Civil Wan, viL 

2. In entom,, with an intricate sculpture ; close- 
ly blit without coalescence : as, intricately pimc* 
tnrecl; intricatvig xormooBO, 

" ‘ Intricacy. 

I undentanil yonr pleasure, Engenins, and aball en- 
douvuiir to comply with it; but the dlfflonlty and Oifti- 
mtenm of the aubjoct of our diicoune obUgea me to do 
it by steps. Boyle, Works, IV. 418. 

intxicationf (in-tri-k&'shqn), n. [< OF. intri* 
cation a Bp. (obs.) cntrieacion, intricacion, < L. 
as if ^intrioatio(n*), < intticare, entax^le: see 
intricate, f\] Entanglement, [Rare.j 


the world, he trembles \ 


II. mnir, W'orks, 111. vli. 


He had the rare merit of combining aagablty with in< 
, Verd. and lia., i, 


treptdity in aotlon. 


Premit, J 


Ui. 


to the presenoe of au intraxylary soft bast pro- Intnpldly (in-trep'ld-ll), «rfe. In an intropkl 
v^d With sieve-tubes. manner; fearless^; daringly; resolutely, 

P' Boo in-tllailfflo (in'trl'ang-gl), [< ' " 

mtnatf,v. An obsolote form of entreat. Stm- trUmS^ An Ineorlbed trianglo. 

• itrieaUet 


inteMtai^ (In-trfi'tMB), ». [< intrmt + trleahm,< iatowre, "entangle s "see intrieaie.l 

-anee.] Same as entrentanoe. - 

intnantQtilntreatmsntte t^monuentreatful. 


Intrlcabret (in/trl-k^-bl), a. 

Entangling. 


{< in^HtyrUted) 4- 

e. 

[< L. as if */>}• 


T confess I do not see how the motus eiroularls simplex 
should need to be snperadded to the eontaot or inmee^ 
tion of the ooheriiig firm corpuscles, to procure a oohesion. 

/fiyf 0 ,Worki,I. 240. 

Intriet, v, t, [< OF. intruire, intrurc, contr. of 
in trod Hire, introduce: see introduce,] To in- 
troduce; add, 

To eley and chalk the flrth part intrie 
Of gipM, and duo the rootea to 111 yore. 

And this wol iiinke hir greynei white and olera. 

Pallwiiue, Uutbondrie (B. B. T. 8.), p. lia 

intrigant (iu'trc-gant; F. pron. afl-trS-goA'), n, 
[Also intrignanl; < P. intrigant (as Bp. Pg, It. 
intrigante), ytop. ppr, of intriguer, intngue: see 
intrigue, v,} A male intriguer. 

Tllitorato fnfribuaiifli; coiisolous of the party strength 
behind them, insisted on ihaplim legislatiou according to 
their own fancy. The Ctriury, XXXllI. 88. 

intrigante (In'tre-gAnt; F. pron. aA-trfi-goAtO, 
w. f< F, intrigante, fern, of htiigant, ppr. of in* 
trigiier, intrigue; see intrigue, r,] A woman 
given to intrigue ; a female intriguer. 


®***l*P®ii latrlgue (In-trBg'), r . ; pret. ondlip, intrigued, 

c^ament. ^ . ous intricoWc net ^/wtton, tr. of Don Quixote^ 111. 7. i,^^Uitriauina, h ' ' 

H. An obsolete fonn of entreaty, i^^cacy (in/tri-kfi-sO, w.; pi. fnfrfcadeg (-six). — ^ 


intreatyt, 

Haktuyt, 

intrench (ln-tronch')» V. [^so entreneh; < /m-2 
+ trench,] L trans. It. To make a trencli or 
furrow in ; f ifrrow ; cut. 

It was this very sword entren^d it (a wound). 

Shak., All's Wolf, ii. 1, 46. 
His face 

Deep soars of thunder had intmudCd. 

MUton, P. L., L 601. 

2. To surround as with a trench or ditch. 

A little fsrther is a bay wherein falloth 8 or 4 prottio 
brpokes and oreekes tbatnSlfe intrench the Inhabitants of 
Wanaakoyac. C'a|>t John SinUh, Worka, 1. U6. 

^ Verk ... to build me another house, 


[< 4nff»oa(to) 4- *ey,] The' state of beiu^ in- 
tricate or entangled; perplexity; iuvolutiou; 
complication; maze. 

llie modem tragedy exuells that of Greece and Rome in 
the itdrioacy and disposition of the fable. 

Spedator, No. :)9. 

A ■oleneo whose depths and fntvibaciM be explored. 

Suinner, On Story. 

XntricatSS (iu-tri-k&'t€), n. pi [NL. (Nylaudur, 
1854), fern. pi. of L. intricatm, iiitncato: nee 
intricate,] A series or diviHiou of lichens em- 
bracing the tribes Usneci, Eoeealtei, Bamalinei, 
and Cwrariei, They are now regarded as gen- 


. nww M# wvrs . . . lo Quuo ma unubunr uuumi, . . . rvr, 

^intrenched it round with aditoh. and plantedaii hedge, era of the tribe Palmcllacei, 

• m. tatrioate (In'tri-k^t), fl. [si OT. entrtquS _ 

totUf with a timeh or diteh aud para- 8p. Pg. tntriTUeith, entangiedi < L. inMoatiu, 


pet : strexigtneu or protect by walls of defense : 
Efli to intrench a camp or an army. 


tro - tliA 1 1 J The Ducheas of Queenslierry has at 

pp.. see the verb.] 1. Ferplexiugly involved ■ point she has been these 

or entangled ; hara to disentangle or disengage, iFai 


inti'igneii'en k G, intri* 
ghiren s' Dan. inlrigcre s 8w. intrigera, < F. 
intriguer, OP, intriguer, intficgvei', intrinquer, 
entriguer & Pr, en tricar, in tricar s Bp. Pg. in* 
trlgar, intriear s It. intrieare, inUiyare, per- 
plex, puzzle, intrigue, < L. intHcare, entangle, 
perplex, embarrass : see intricate, r.] I, trans, 

1. To entangle; involve; cause to be involved 
or entangled. [A Gallicism.] 

How doth it [sin] perplex and ifitrigue the whole oonrso 
of your lives ! J, SeoS, Ohristiati Life, 1. 4. 

Because the drama has been in timei pait and in other 
conditions the creature, the priaoner, of plot, it by no 
means follows that it must continue so; on the oontraiy, 
it seems to us that Its lllieratlon follows; and of thia wo 
see signs in the very home of the highly intrigued drama. 

Ear^e Mag., LXXXX. 815. 

2. To plot for ; scheme for. 

lait been at ooorts 
two years. 

roMk, Lattiia n. Ml 
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intrigue 

n. intratu. 1. To pnotlse underhand plot- 
ting w soheming; exert eeoret iudnenee for the 
aoeomplishment of a pur^e ; seek to promote 
one’s aims in devious and clandestine wajM. 

ChMterfldd, towards the end of hla career, iniriff^utd 
against MewoasUe with the Duchess of Yarmouth. 

Lfpky, Eng. lu isth Cent, ill. 

8. To have clandestine or illicit intercourMc. 
intrigua (in-treg'), It, [s D. G. intrigue ss 1 >au. 
inm^ B Bw, intfig, < F, inlrigm, a plot, in- 
trigue, formerly also iutrique, intricateuess, a 
maze, aa Bp. Pg. intriga s It. intrigOf intricof iii- 
trioatenesB, a maze, plot, intrigue; from the 
verb: see ^nfr^uc, r.] If, Intricacy; compli- 
cation; maze, 

Bnt though this vicinity of ourselves cannot give ur the 
tall prospect of all the imrigwa of our nature, yet we have 
thereby , , . much more advantage to know ourselves 
than to know other things without us. 

M. HalCt OHg. of Mankind, p. 21. 

2. Secret or underhand plotting or scheming; 
the exertion of secret influence for the accom- 
plishment of a purpose. 

flablta of petty tfUri^ and dissimulation might have 
rendered him Inoapable of great general views, bnt that 
the enuuidlug eheet of bis phlloaonbleul studios counter- 
aotod the narrowing ienUonoy. Macaulay ^ Machiavolli. 

8. A clandestine plot; a scheme for entan- 
gling others, or for gaining an end by the ex- 
ertion of secret influence : as, to expose an in- 
trtgue. 

Bis invention waa ever busy In devising iniriffuct, which 
he recommended by his aubUe, insinuating eloouenee. 

Fera. and laa., 1. s. 

In the first Hanovenian reigns the most Important in- 
flnencea were Court ininyucc or parliamentary oorrujdion. 

J>o«v, £iig. in 18th Cent., 111. 

4. The plot of a play, noem, or romance ; the 
series ox complications in wliich a writer in- 
volves his imaginary charactora. 

As these causes are the lieginnlng of the action, the op. 
poalte dostgiia against that of the hero are the middle of 
It, and form that dltHoulty or iniriyw which make up tlio 
greatest part ol tlie poem. 

jAf Momi, tr. In pref. to l*opo’s Odyssey. 

6. Clandestine intercourse between a man and 
a woman ; illicit intimacy ; a liaison. 

Of the three companions 1 had tills last half year, 

X waa obliged to send awa> t* * ' ' * 
an ifUnffUi with the chapiaii 

Intriguer (in-tre'ger), n. One who intrigiies; <’ 2 «cnUailty. • i , , t 

one who forms plots, or pursues an object by Intriiudcally (iu-trin si-kal-i), adv. In 
secret means. tnnsic manner; internally; in its nnti 


introduotion 


its very existence: as. the intrifuie value of gold 

or silver; the marlt nf an antinn. frlcndof hli far not entmng intothe public service when 


; merit of an action. 

As Coin, which bears some awful Monarch 'a Face, 

For more than ita inlrinM Worth will pass. 

^ CofigivM, To Dryden. 

The intellect plorcea the form, . . . detects ifUrituiie 
likeness between remote things, and reduces all things 
Into a few principles, ibnemm, Esaaya t>t ser., p, 2iML 

3. In tSeoiu laic, intimately connected with the 
point at issue: applied to circumstances sworn 
to by a party on an oath of reference that make 
part of the evidence afforded by the oath, and 
cannot be separated from ii.~4. In anat, ap- 
plied to those muscles of the limbs which take 
origin within the anatomical limits of the limb, 
such limits including the pectoral and pelvic 
arches.- Boitilerintrinstot. See AMtekr, - intrin- 
sic dlvlior. Bee dfrisnr.— Intrinsic eqnatiim of a 
l^e curve. BeesgiMiM(m.--intElnriemode,ink 4 ^^ 
mode which necessarily affects its subject as soon as the 
latter comes into actual cxisUmoe, although the mode is 
nu pAit of the detlnltloii, general coiiocptloii, or fonnollty 
uf the subject, and, Indee^such a mode is incapable of 
any general description. The intrinsic modea aocurdiug 
to the Bcotlsts, arc nine— to wit. Unite and inftnlto, act 
and power, necossary and contingent, existence, rcaJlty, 
and nnocelty.— Intrlniio rclatloa, in the iSholMA! loyte. 
a relation wiiUth neoeiaarily exists as soon as the related 
things exist : such relations are, for example, similitude 
and paternity. ■> Byn. 1. interior, Jmearttt etc. See inner. 

n.t i<- A genuine or essential quality. War- 
burton, 

intrinfllcal (iu-trin'si-kal), a, and n. 
formerly, intrinuecal; intrinsic + -o/.] X. a, 
Bamo as intrinsic. 

Bo inlrinttieal Is every man unto himself, that some 
doubt luuy I/O made, whether any would exchange his ho- 
iiig. Sir T. JJroume, Letter to a Friend. 

Tlow far <lod bath given Satan power to do good for the 
blinding of cvlll men, or what intrinmeaU operations he 
found <mt, 1 cannot now dispute. 

A. Wilrnm, Autobiography. 
He falls Into intrinjucal society with Sir .Tohn Graham, 
. . who dissuaded him from marrisge. Sfir 11, WtiUun, 


n.t That which is intrinsic or interior; iu- 

ward being, thought, etc. 

This history will display the very ittfrincieals of the Oas- 
tfllaii, who goes for tlie prime Bpaiiiaiil. 

UntPcU, Letters, tv. II. 

the tliird, liecniise 1 suipeittiyd illtrto^calito (in-triii-si-kal'i-ti), n. [< intiHn» 
in. (^uMsmiiA, Vicar, XL sival f -Ug,] Tho quality of being intrinsic; 

an 1n- 
naturo; es- 


intxiguery (in-tr6'g^r*i), n. [< intrigue + -erg,} 
The practice ot intrigue. 
latrlgneBBt (in-tro'ges), u, [< intrigue + -ra«.] 
A woman who schemes or intrigues. 

Hla family was very ill qiialllled for that place, his lady 
being a most violent intriffum in Imsiiioas.. 

Ituyer ilTorfA, Lord Guilford, 1, 168. 

intrlgulttg (in-tre'ging), p. a. Forming secret 
plots or schemes ; addicted to intrigue ; given 
to secret machinations: as, an intf^uiug dis- 
position. 

There is something more intrifndng in the amours uf 
Venice than in those of other ooun tries. 

AdffMcn, Remaps on Italy (od. Hohii), 1. 8H2. 


sent hilly. 

intrinsicalneSB (in-trin'si-kal-nep), n. The 
quality of being intrinsical ; intritisieality. Ifai- 
Urn, IT'S?. 

intniisicatdt (in-trln'si-k&t), a, [Appar. < It. 
intrinuacatOf intrinsicoto, pp. of intrluMicar, make 
intimate^ red. become ititimato, < iutriuMi^o, in- 
tiHusico^ inward, intimate, intrinsic: sec intrin- 
sic, The sense is appar. taken from intHoatc,'] 
Entangled; perplexed. A\fio intrinsecatc. 

With thy sharp teeth thii knot itOrinsicaU 
Of life at once untie. Shak.f A. and C,, v. % SOT. 

certain infrinsff- 


■Bm Aftmi, Sly, eta. (see cuNufagi ) ; iniidioua, design* 
leoeitful plotting, scheming. 

intrlgnlugly (in-trd'giug-li), adv. With in- 
trigue ; witD artifice or secret machinations. 
intnfUUbf (in-trS'gish), a. [< intrigue -tstO-,'] 
Intriguing; underhand; scheming. 

Oonsldering the aoiuranoe and application of women, 
espaolally to affairs that are itarigum, we must conclude 
tliat the chief address was to Mrs. Wall. 


Istrlgnilt (in-trd'jrist), n. An intriguer. 7<over, 
intrillBet (m-trins^), a. [Irreg. abbr. from ii»- 
tHnsieate.j Intricate; entangled. 

Bite the holy cords atwain 
Which are too inerinse V unloose. 

8hsk., Lear, IL 2, 61. 

IntrillBBCalt, a. Bee {ntrinsfoaf. 
intrinseoatet, a. See intrinsUsate, 
intxinflio (in-trin'sik), a. and n, fProp- *intrin- 
see (the term, being conformed to -ic) = F. 
intrinsSque m Pr. intrinsee m Bp. intrinseco s 
Fg. intiinseco as It. iutrinieeo, inttinsico, < L. 
tsfriiMeeiM, on the inside, inwardly, < inter (*in- 
trim), within, 4- seeus, by, on the side. Of. ex> 
Ifiaric ] 1. a. 1. Beitii 
inward ; intimate ; f ami 
tie. 

And though to be thus eilemented arm 
Theee creatures from home-bom intrinite barm. 

Donne, Anatomy of the World, i. 

Hence ^2. Pertaining to the inner or essential 
natnre; intimately onaracterizing; inherent; 
essential ; genuine ; belonging to we subject in 


Examcn, p. 198. latTOtOTVeridpn (in-'tro-kpn-ytr^shon), 
«. A., ^ witliiii, + amver^n-), coiiv 


Vet there urc certain punctilios, 
cate Htrokos and words, to which your setivity Is not yet 
amounted. B, Jmwm, Cynthia's Uevels, v. 2. 

intro-. [L. intro, prefix intro-, within, on the in- 
aide, inwardly, nout. abl. of *interus, inner: see 
intra-, interior.'] A Latin adverb used as a pre- 
fix, signifying ‘within, into, in.’ 

Inteocession (in -tr 9 -sesh 'on), n, [< L. intro, 
within, 4 cc8^lo(ii-), a yielding: soecf^sw/on.] In 
med,, a depression or sinking of partH inward. 

, ^-^hon), n. [< 

, conversion: 
see conversion.] In chem,, the transformation 
or conversion of one of two compounds into 
the other. ^ 

IntroconTertlbillty (innrv-kon-vfer-ti-bll'i-ti), 
fi. [< intro- 4 convertible + In ehetn,, the 
property common to two or more oompoundH of 
being transformed or converted the one into the 
otlier through a change in their structural for- 
mula without change in ultimate composition. 

The reactions and itUroeoMerHffaity of maleic and fu- 
marie derivatives cannot be brought in harmony with the 
assumption. Amer. Chenu Jtntr., IX. 871. 

introd. An abbreviation of introduction, 
ini’ ^thin •‘’‘ wn. traHng introdoce (In-trf-dfls'), ». <•; pret and pp. intro- 
Into^tfr^- dSme«* *»«««*> PF- introdveinff. [s f. inirodui^ . Pr. 
alliM, intoetmo , aomeu. ^,^trodutre b 8p. introdudir s Pg. iHtrodueir » 

It. introdurre, introducere, < L. introducere, load 
in. bring into practice, bring forward, < intro, 
within, 4- duccre, lead: see met,] 1. To lead 
or bring in ; conduct or usher in : as, to intro- 
duce a person into a drawing-room ; to intro- 
duce foreign produce into a country. 


he was eveiy way quallfle^or it ^ ^ 

Suin, Nobles and Common^ ir* 

/*uf. Now, then, for soft music. 

Sneer. Fray what's that for? 

Puf. It shows that Tilburiiia is coming nothing in- 
troducer you a heroine like soft music. ^ 

Sheridan, The Critic, IL 2. 

Homer has itUroduced into his Battel of the Gods every 
thing that is great and ieiriblc in Nature. 

Addieon. Spectator, No. 888. 

2. To pass in; put in; insert: as, to introduce 
one’s fingetr into an aperture.— 3. To make 
known, as one person to another, or two per- 
sons to each otner: make acquainted by per- 
sonal encounter or by letter; present, with the 
mention of names and titles. 

A couple of lioum later I yon] find yourself in the ** world.** 
dressed, introduced, entertained, Inquiring, talking. 

a, Jmnee, Jr., Trans, twotchea P* 188. 

4. To bring into notice, use, or practice ; bring 
forward for acceptance : as, to introduce a new 
fashion, or an improved mode of tillage. 

He first inhroduoed the cultivation and dresiing of vines. 

Bacon. Fable ot Iffonyslus. 

6, To bring forward with preliminary or pre- 
paratory matter; open to notice: as, to intro- 
duce a subject with a long preface.— 6t, To 
produce; cause to exist; induce. 

Whatsoever introducec habits in dblldrcn deserves the 
care and attentlou of their governors. Ltsike, Bduoatlon. 

introdnoement (in-trMQs'meni), u, r< inwo- 
dnee 4 ’■nwnt] Introduction* [Kare.j 

Without the ifdroduomenJt of new or obsolete fonns or 
term^ nr exotic models. Mdton, Free Commonwealth. 

introduotr (in-tro-du's^p), w. One who or that 
which introduces; one who brings into notice, 
use, or practice. 

Let 111 next examine thegreat <ntmffueersof now schemes 
in philosophy. Suifl, Tile of a Tub, lx. 

introduett (in-trO-dukt'), v, t [< L. introductus, 
pp. of introducere, load in; see introduce,] To 
Introduco, Bp, tiaeket, Abp. William^ f, 29. 
IntroducMon (In-tr^uk'shon), n, [s F. intro- 
duction =5 Pr. introducUo as Bp. introducoion = 
Pg. introduegdo = It. introduzione, < L, intro- 
dueiio{u-), a leading in, introduction, < intro- 
ducere, lead in: see introduce,] 1. The act of 
introducing, or leading or ushering in ; tho act 
of bringing in : as, the introduction of manufac- 
tures into a country. 

For the first introdufdion of youth to the knowledge ot 
(}od the Jews even till Uiis day have Uiulr Cutochlsma 
Hooker, FiCcles. }*ollty, v. !& 

With regard to the inteoduotten of specific types we have 
not as yet a sufllcloiit amount of Information. 

Davmm, Qool. Hist, of Flajnt% p. 261. 

2. The act of inserting: as, the introduction of 
a probe into a wound,— 8. The act of making 
acquainted ; the formal presentation ot persons 
to one another, with mention of their names, 
<»tc.: as, an introduction in person or by letter. 
—4. The act of bringing into notitro, use, or 
practice : as, the introduction ot u new fashion 
or invention, 

Tlio Archbishop of Canterbury had pursued the intro- 
ducHon of the liturgy and the canons Into Scotland with 
great vehomenoo. Clarendon, 

5, Bomething that leads to or opens the way for 
tho understanding of something else; specifi- 
cally, a preliminary explanation or statement; 
the part of a book or discourse which precedes 
the main work, and in which tho author or 
speaker gives some general account of his de- 
sign and subject; an elaborate preface, or a 
preliminary discourse. 

Thou soon ihalt ... see before thine eyes 
The monarchioa of the earth, thoir pomp and state ; 
Bufllcieni inteodwriten to Inform 
Thee, of thyieU so apt, in regal arts. 

Jftften, P. R., ill, 247. 


fragmo^ ud notl^’of iF that rmialii. 

J, Fergumm, Hist Arch., I. £8& 

6. A more or less elementary treatise on any 
branch of study; a treatise leading the way to 
more elaborate works on the same subject: as, 
an introduction to botany.— 7. In music, a pre- 
paratory phrase or movement at the be^nning 
of a work, or of a part of a work, designed to 
attract the hearer’s attention or to foreshadow 
the Biibsequeut themes or development. Xntro- 


work devoted to a consideration of snMeots properiy totro- 
dnotunrto a detailed study and exposition of the books of 
the Bible, as their genaineaess, caredibillty, inteiglty of 



iBftndnattMi 

into tie one 


tnportMit twitojfc 




iM^(8)<iftlMteife,liidadiiiirfteoinp«iK^ thevirioui 
Imndutiun, /tvom, /renioe, jymtwe, jpro. 


Ewme. £ofvKiim ii the old or cIimIo teohiiloal word In 
rSet^o for the beginnl^ of »n ai»^ up to the eecond 
diviiion. which inwr be^ninntlon, “ pMtton,” “prop- 
odtioiif'' or the like. InirodueHm !■ m more general 
word, in this ooiineotion aj^yiug toapoken or wriuen dla- 
ooura& and oorerlng whether u prdimliiary to the aub- 
jeut ; in a book it may be the opening chapter. Aa dla- 
tingutahed fiom the jph(/h«i^ the introaiMm ia auppoaed 
to be an eaeentlal pan of the dlacuaalon or treatment of 
the Uieme. and written at the outaet of compoaitlon. A 
prttfoea la anppoaed to be the laat words of the author In 
connection with hla aubleot, and ia generally explanatory 
or ooncUlatory, having the atyle of more direct address to 
the raader. A pmhiaa is generally an introductory piece 
of musio (see the definition of oearture) ; a levotnoia, of a 
resolutlou»anordlnauoe,oralaw: aa,fiieprsafnb<«tothe 
UeeiBration of Independence. Ajmdoptiefaaoonoiilatory 
MK^nprefkoetoaplay. All these words have some free- 
dom of figurative use. 

IntrodumTe (in-ty^iik'tlv)t a. [s F. intro- 
duet{f ss It. introduttivo; as introduet + 4ve,'] 
Semng to introduce ; introductory : BometimeB 
followed by qf. 
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■Dolfiit QaPlflan name lor It was the pNtUgm, In the 
Miwambto liturgyp in certain monastlo rites, and In Ko^ 
man and Engliab mlaaeK It la ealled the tMiiiitm or eflea* 
itelma aa mNslal introita are appointed in the Prayer- 
book of 1649 and lii the 6JonJurort communion office of 
1718. In the Anglican Chnroh at the present day a paalni 
or anthem la auiig aa the introit The name la aometlmea 
leap properly uaed for a hymn or any mnaical oompoaitlon 
sung or played at the be^nulng of the communion office. 


luteompriM 


The action la of Itaelt or by reason of a public known 
IndlspusltloD of somejpersona probably introduMm of a 
sin. Jar. IViyfor, Works (ed. 1886)^ I. m 

introdnetl'T#^ (in-tr(Mluk'tiy-li), adv. In a 
manner serving to introduce. 

IntrodOfitor (in-tr^uk'tor), n. F. intro- 
dueteur ss Sp. Pg. introauetor a it. introduU 
tore, < LL. introdmtor, < L. introdueere, lead in: 
Boe introdMce,^ One who introduces ; an intro- 
ducer. 

We were aoeompanied both going and returning by j* 
tniirodiietor of ambassadors and ayd of oeremouies. 

Jffoohnh Memoira I’aria, Sept 16, 16DL 

introdnotorlly (in-tr^uk't^ri-li), a^v. By 
way of intr^uction. Baxter. 

Introdnotory (m-tr^-duk't$-ri), a. and n. [< 
ME. introdiictorie s Sp. (obs.) introduciorio a 
l%.introduttorio, < hhAntroduotoHus, < introduc- 
tor: see iniroductor.} I. a. Serving to intro- 
duce something; prefatory; preliminary: eh, 
introductiny remarks. 

This itUfodwtory Uisoonrae Itself ia to be but an easay, 
not a book. BoyiOt Worka I. m 

eagyn. PrepetrtUory, etc. (aee'prriMtiori/); precuraoiy, 
proemlaL 

n.t pl* introdueioriee (-ris). An introduc- 
tion ; a treatise giving the elements or simplest 
parts of a subject. 

The 6 partle ahal ben an introduetorio aftur the statute 
of owre dootoura in which thow malet lerne agretpart of 
the genend rowlea of thoorlk in aatmlogle. 

Chaueer, l*rolugue to Astrolabe. 

Introdnotress (in-tr^uk'tres). n. [s F. intro- 
duotriee s It. intrwiuttrice; as introduotor + 
-CM.I A female introducer. 

Introllection, introflexion (in-tr^flok'shou). n. 
[< L. intro, within, -f a bending: see 

flexUm. ] A bending inward or within ; inward 
curvature or flexure. 

Small, spherical chambers, fonned by the intrqfltepton of 
the walla uf the reoratacle. 

, IF. A //ariMy, British Marine Algn, p. 12. 

introfiiXed (in-tr(i-flekBtOy a- [< L* intro, with- 
in, + Jlexue, bent: see.;i«^ri.] Flexed or bent 
inward or within, 
introflexioni n. See introJIeeHon. 
Introgreuion (in-tr^gresh^on), ». [< L. as if 
^introffre8eio(n-). < introf[r€m, pp. inWogreeum^ 
go in^ enter, < wifro, 
grade 
Inward 

introit (in-trd'lt), n. • U 
e Sp. intrdito m Pg. It. introito, < L. intrfHtue. 
a going in. entrance, < introire, go In, enter, i 
intro, mtbm, + ire, go: see fieri.] In litur- 
gica. an antiphon sung by the priest and choir 
as the priest approaches the alW to celebrate 
the mass, or communion. The name Orifutt (fnlrof- 
fiia llteisUy < entnuioe *) lain ahridgmentof sfiri^nst Ms 
intrott (wuqdkoiM odfnhHittimiX and has been tuiplalned aa 
refaiTlng to the entrance of the people into ohuroh rather 
than that of the priest into the aanotuaiy. The Introit 
seems to have orlmatedln the pealma sung at the begin- 
ning of the Jewish lltuigy. The name aimSen boa been 
gtveu by preBmineneetothe introit, oa id the Greek Churoh, 
where It Is thieafeidjmaweringto the Western Introibo, 
introit, and Gloria In Bxoelaii. The Greek antlphoiis eon- 
slat of veraas from the Bialma with a constant response, or 
(d the psalnia called and the JMOudM. In the 

Utuz^ of St. Marie and St James the hymn <<0^-be- 
go^ Son* la the introit in the Armenian liturgy this 
followed by apMlm and hj^n. The ** Only-begotten Son * 
to also subjofiiad to the Greek second onti^on. The 
Koman introit (see invitatory) oonairia of a verso (the in- 
troit to the narrower sense), followed by a verse of a psalm, 
^ Gloria Patri, and the re^tion of the first verse. In 
the Ambiorian rite the introit ia oalled the fngfSNs. An 


intromifislon (In-tr^-mish'Qn), n. [b F. intro- 
miaeion ss Pr. intrwniHHio = It. intromeeeione, < 
ML. intnmieeioi)^), < L. intromittere,^^, fn- 
tromiaeuH, send in: see iMfromit] 1. act 
of sending or putting in; insertion, as of one 
body withm another; introduction within. 

The evasion of a tragic end by the invention and tofro- 
mtoricn of Mariana has . . . rooetved high praise for its in- 
geiittity. Arintoima, Snakeapoare, p. 204. 

8. The act of taking in or admittiug ; admission 
within. 

Eepentanoo ia the first fnirtmtiarion into the aanciities of 
ohrlattou religion. Jar. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886X 1. 85. 

A general intromimton at lU aorta, aeoti, and penuoaioni 
into our oommnnion. Stoim, Works, H* xii. 

8. In Seote and old Eng. law, an interferiug with 
the effects of another. The ossaming of tho posaea- 
alon and management of premerty belon^ng to another 
withontanthorflytooaUodeto^tnfromiMfon. The term 
to also applied to the ordinary trmnsaotlona of on agent or 
subordinate with the money of hla snperlor: os, to give 
aeourity fur one's introtnimuna. 

In'teOinit (in-tr^mit'), v , ; pret. and pp. intro- 
mitted, ppr. intromitUng. [< L. intromittere, 
send m, < intro, within, + mittere, send: see 
mieeion.) 1. trans. 1. To send or put in; in- 
sert or introduce within.^ 8. To allow to enter ; 
be the medium by which a thing ‘outers. 

Glass in the window intn/tnUa light, without oold, to 
thuae in the room. Holder. 

n. intrans. In Seote and old Eng. law, to in- 
terfere with the effects of another. 

In any oltie, bpr^h, towne incorporate, or other plooe 


We oiimot oogitite withoot < 

and when we do tUa we to trome ri . 

jro.,XXV.2EIT. 

IntrOfiMOtioii (In-trp-spek'shon), a. [< L. as 
if *intro8fmtio{n-), a looking into, < introepi- 
cere, pp. htroy^cttis, look into: see introepeat,] 
The act of looking inward ; a view of the inside 
or interior; specifloaliy, the act of directly ob- 
serving the states and processes of one’s own 
mind; examination of one’s own thoughts or 
feelings. Introspootion is employed in psychology la 
the only method of directly aaucrt^liig the fucU ^ oon- 
•uioaaDeaa : but the limtto of iU appllcablUtv and the value 
of the reoulta attained by it ai’C BUbJuoU at dispute. 

1 was forced to make an introapeetton into mine own 
mind, and into that idea of beauty wbiub 1 liave formed to 
my own Imagination. 

Qnoted in Dryden'a Parallel of I'oetry and Painting. 

Thii mutual exclusiveness reoolves a further explana- 
tion from the fact so often used to dlaoredit psychology, 
vis. that the ao-callod intnmeHon and indeed all reflexion 
are really retroapeotive. J. IFard, Encyc. Brit., XX. 84. 

IWtroapaeUon of our inteHeotual operations la not the 
best of means for preserving us from lutellectuiil hesita- 
tions J. il. Nawmon, Grom, of Assent p. SOii. 

The curious, orlttool introepaaton which niorlu every 
sensitive and refined nature^ snd paralyses action. 

G. IF. Int. toOooU Ik 


franchised or prlulli 
may not lawf uu; 


:h, towne incorporate, or other ] 

. ^ ^ged, where the said officer or officers 

, fully intronna or intermeddle. 

OhartarqfPhUfyand Mary, to Hakluyt's Voyages, L 271. 

Wo intrnmUtad, as Hootch lawphnises it, with many fam- 
ily oflaln. Da Qutneay. 

intromittent (in-tr$-mit'gnt), a. [< L. inlro- 
milten(t-\a, jgpr. of intromittere, intromit: see 
intromit.\ Throwing or conveying into or with- 
in Bometning: as, an intromittent instrument. 
—Intromittent oxian,toe(m^fiiiMm anoc., that part of 
the mole soxual appamui which conveys the semiuul fluid 
into the body of the female. It may bo directly connected 
with the tertea or oonitltuto a separate semiual reservoir 
on some other port of the body, os on the pcdipalps of a 
male aplder, or me i " -• - -- 


Introspectioilllt (in-tro-spek'shQn-ist), n, [< 
introspection + -tof.] One who practises intro- 
spection; one who follows the introspective 
method in psychological inquiry. 

Aa a role, akepttoa ... ore keen intronaOinntata, 

J. Owan, Eveninga with Bkcptica, L 81& 

Little will they weigh with the inirtmaetCtmtal. 

Mauddey, Body and WtU, p. 91. 

introspeotlve (in-trf -spek'tiv), a. [< introepeet 
+ -ipd.] Looking within; characterlsea or 
effected by introspection ; studying or exhibit- 
ing one’s own consoiousnetis or internal state. 

Most introapaeUw poetry . . . wearies na beconae It so 
often is the petty or morbid sentiment of natures little 
superior to our own. Sudmm. Viet Poeta P« 147. 

mtrospaqtlvt method, in BipeAof. . the method of Btudy- 
iim mental phenomena attempting to observe direotlj 
what occurs in one's own oonaoiousiiesa This method, 
though Indisponiable, is exposed to many dlfficultlea and 
requlras the support of other methoda as those of eqieri- 
mentsl and comparative psychology. 

Ho fHume] further agrees with Descartes and all bis 

g redecesson to pursuing the simple introapeoUaa method: 

tot is to say, in attem^ig to dlioover trutli by simply 
oontemplatlng hli own luina. 

Lealie SUphan, Eng. Thought, L 1 8a 

introsmnet (in-tr$-8um'}f v, t [< L. intro, 
within, + mmere, take: see aemme, oonsume, 
etc.] To take in ; absorb. 

How they elect, then intnrnmo their proper food. 



oecoud abdmnlnol ring of a unigon-fly, 
introi^ttW (iu-tr<Vmit'Br), n. One who intro- 
mits; an interme<ldler. 

Saorileglous intromOlara with royal property. 

SiBcfi, Wooditook, Fref. 

introprouion (in-trd-prosh'qn), n. [< L. intro, 
v^tlim, + jn'es8io(n-), a pressing, < premere, pp. 

press: see ;;re88i.] Prossure acting 
within or inwardly; inward or internal pres- 
suro. Battle, Maaness, $ x. [Rare.] 
introreoeption (in^tr^-rS-sep^shqu), n. [< L. 
intro, witinin, + reception : see re- 

eepmn.l The act of receiving or admittiug 
into or within some^ing. [Bare.] 

Were but the love of Ohriii to oa ever l uffered to oome 

what would we uot^o to reoom^ce 7 

Uawmmdt Worka 664. 

IntrorsG (in-tr6rs0> a. [< L. introreus, intror- 
sum, adv., toward the inside, 
contr. of introeereueX intro, with- 
in, + vereae, turned, pp. of ver- 
fore, turn: see fwse. Qtextrorse.’\ 

Turned or facing inward: an epi- 
thet used in describing the direo- 
tion of bodies, to denote their 
being tnmed toward the axis to 
whion they appertain. In botany 
it is applied to anthers when their 
valves are turned toward tho 
style# Intraw Anthon 

Introrn^ rwlr. To 

or toward the interior in position ni mvoiopt ami 
or direction. 

intrpn^ (in-tr^spekto, V. [< 

L. introepeetare, freo. of introepieere, pp. iniro- 
epeetua, look Into, C intro, within, + epieere, 
look.] L trans. To look into or within; view 
the inside of. 

ZX. intrans. To practise introspection; look 
inward; consider one’s own internal state or 
feelings. 



introsumptiont (in-trd-sump'shqn), ». [< fn- 
trosume, after assumpiion < assume, etc.] The 
act of taking into or within ; a taking in, espe- 
cially of nourishment. 

Intromuoeptlott (iu^tro-su-sep'shqn), n. [< L. 
intro, within, + susceptio(n-), a taking up or 
in, < suscipere, pp. susceptus, take up or in : see 
susaptiOle.] 1. The act of receiving within. 

The porta of the body . . . oro nouriohed by the Mro- 
auaaptton of . . . aliment 

J. AtoOA, Portrait of Old Age^ p, ISa 

The person ii corrupted by the fntoniusMfpgoii of a na- 
ture which becomes evil thereby. Colartdga. 

8. In anat. and hot, same as intussusception. 
Introvanlent (in-tr^vfi'nignt), a. [< liL. intro- 
venien{t-)s, pp. of antrovenire, come in, enter, 

< L. intro, within, + venire, oome: see eomc.] 
Coining in or between; entering. [Rare.] 

There being sooroe any oondition (bnt what depends 
upon clime) which is not exhausted or obscured from the 
commixture of totrosentonf nations either by oomneroe 
or oonqneot. 8br T. Hnwm, Vulg. Sir., tv. la 

introvenilim (in-tr^v6'ni-nm), n. [NL., < L. 
intro, within^ + vena, vein: see eefB.j In hot, 
a condition in which the veins of leaves are so 
buried in thd parenchyma as to be only indis- 
tinctly or not at all visible from the surface. 
8ee nervatiofi, hgphodrome. . 
introVGTribililT (In-tif-vAr-si-birHi), a. [< 
introversihle + -4ty: seo-hiUty.'] The qualify 
of being introversible; capacity for introvert 
siou. / 

^ of the iQphophan dosi 

„ an initial suMre. 

S. JL Lantaaler, Eneye. Brit, XIX. 48a 
introVBTgiblG (in-tr^v6r'ai-bl), a. [< intro- + 
vereible.] Capable of being introverted. 

The anterior inirovaraibh region M PuMtoaOul 

H. A ZaitSsatar, mwya. ML, jax,m 

Introvmion (in-trf-vdr'shqn), n. [m 8p. in- 
troversion m Pff. intraversdd ss it inthvsmons, 

< L. intro, within, + vsrsio(n-), a tuning: see 
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J Mt introT^ (In-trongk'), «• t. [< («.* + 

iBf^ or^e vtate of bemg intraverted; a taro- To molose eb In a trank; Inoaie. 

inwai^ physiol or mental. Had nger luBt intnmM mf oonqnend loul, 

Tlita OUroMreCm 1 bad not btuM Uvlng la dSth. 

ownioQlutbaimMia^hwCrato. ^ ^ bovt’i Baortfloa ▼. a 

*■ Intmse (In-trds;), a. [< L. intmauBf pp. of iii- 
L. ^tf^ver» trudcrCf tiu^t inj In hoUf puialied or project- 


latnii»mlT»(ln-tr^vte'riy),a. 

mu, turned toward the tiuide, + -ine.] Tam- 


^vit^; ^ving an inward or internal direc- iuSnaion (in-trii'ahM), n. [* P. « 
tlw. AiBOintrowrHvc. tit. ^ 


When we oome to mental derangeraonti, ininnomtive 
■tadr la Obrioiuiljr fnUtleaa. Set. Mo., XXV. 207. 

introvirt (in-tr?-v6rt'), V. U [< L. intro, with- 
w» + fwtor^ turn : see verse. Of. invert, etc,] 
1 . To tarn'mtbin; direct inward or interiorly. 

Bla awkward gait, hia introwrUd toes. 

Cineper, Taak Iv. 688. 

Stranding; wltb Mrooerted effort, to diaontangle a 
L. Wallace, Beu^Hur, p. 448. 

8. In fodZ.. to turn in, or invert; iueheathe a 
part of within another part, 
t&trovart (in'tr(^v6rt), ft. [< introvert, v.J That 
which is intraverted ; in mJl,, some part or or- 
gan which is turned in upon itBolf, or intus- 
suBcepted. 

We find that the anterior portion of the body of the 
polyptde can be pulled Into the hinder pi^ ue the finger 
^ a gknre may be tucked Into the lian<r It is In fact an 
introwft M. M. LavketUnr, Encyc. Brit, XIX. 481. 

iatrovertlve (in-tr9-v6r'tiv), O. [< introvc^'t + 
4 ee.] Same as introvci'itive, 

Batnrea refleotive, MtroeerUec, restleaa. 

Fai)thiefthcWmld,ip.^l. 
latnide (in-trttd'), f.i pret. and pp. intrudeti, 
ppr. intruding. Of. iutrure, intruire, < L. 
inirudero, thrust in (refl. thrust onenolf in), < in, 
in, + fradern, thrust, push, crowd: cf, ejftrude, 
obtrude.'] I trans. If. To thrust in: bring in 
forcibly. 

An there oome e'er a oltUen Rentlowoman«ln my name, 
hn have entrance, 1 i^y^you ; . . . there she U ! good 


ii^ inward. A. wyiy. _ 

" " “ - ‘ - intrusion 

intrusione, < 

ML. intrusio(n-), a thrusting in, < L. intrudore, 
pp, intrusus, thrust in: see intrude.] 1. The 
act of intruding; the act of entering without 
warrant or justinoatiou ; unbiddep, unwelcome, 
or unfit entrance into or upon anything. 

Why thla intnistonf 

Were not my orderi that I ahould be private? 

Addison, Gato,T. 1 

Who fear^ the pale intruitcn of remorso 
In a joat deed? ShOley, The Oend, ill. a 

^ law : (a) A wrongful entry 
after the determination of a partioular estate, 
flay for life, and before the freehold remainder- 
man or reverflioner can enter. Minor, (b) In 
Eng. law. any trespass committed on the public 
lands of the crown, as by entering thereon with- 
out title, holding over after a Tease is deter- 
mined, taking the profits, cutting down timber, 
and the like, (c) tlsuraation, as of an ofiice.^ 

8. A thrusting or pushing in, as of something 
out of place; irregular or abnormal entrance 
or irruption: as, an intrusion of foreign mat- 
ter; the intrusion of extrinsic rooks or dikes in 
a geological formation. See intrusioe rocks, un- 
der intrusive. 

The composition Is thus better than that of the front intuitioil (in-tfi-ish^on), n. 
^If, as thore are two harmotiions Btages in the same K|>. iMftiioion b Pit 'intuitiA 
style, without auy intrusion of foreign SeiuonU. - mwvmm = tnTuena 

E. A. Fiimant Venice, p. 240. 

Action Of ijeotlpa and Intruflion. See <i;eriio».-in- 
. format hm qf intiiikUvm See iid(rrnuiittoii. 


com 

wo 


, - . viiarcuiviB 1 Kuna w 

msater, intrude her. B. Joneon, Cynthia's Bevels, v. 2 . intniiion&l (in-trd'zhou-^l), a. [< intrusion + 
If It (a clyster] should be intruded up by foive, It cannot ^ belonging* to intruBion ; noting in- 

BO quickly penetrate to the superior parts. truaion. 

- m ®7*^Art</ltal»almlng.p.as. latrutlonirt (ia-tr»'*hon.iBt), ». [<<«tnttrf«» 

8. To wust or bring in without necessity or + -wt.] One who intrudes, or favors intrusion ; 
right ; bring forward imwarrantably or iuaj>- spcclftcally, one of those in the Established 
propnatcly : often used reflexively. Church of Scotland who denie<i the right of a 


Our fantasy would itUrude a thousand fears, suspluions, 
chimeras, upon ua BurUm, Auat ondel., p. m. 


The envy of the class which Kredorlc quitted, and the 
civil scorn of the dass into which he intruded Airnfs^, 
were marked in vejy siguifieant ways. 

Macaulay, Fredorio the Great. 

8. To push or crowd in; thrust into some un- 

M, intruded rooks or dikus in a geological for- iiitnislT« (in-tee'siv), a. ■ [< L. iutrudere, i, 

In entomoloiw an Intruded part or organ is . e . . . - j 

(me that Is nearly ooncutued lii a hollow of the support* 
log parts, only the apex being vlsihlc. 

llieir capitals are inCrudsd between the triforlum arches, 
appearing as If the vault had pressed them from their 
proper station on the Glerestorystring^ouunie. 

The Cctaury, XXXVI. 504. 

4 t. To enter forcibly ; invade. 

Why ahould the worm tffdnide the maiden bud? 

Shak., Luoreoe, 1. S48. 

Mroded^hsad, a head nearly withdrawn into the pro- 
tboraat, as In certain Colenptera. 

I;. ,, » n q n. L. «,,d XSlSSSS."™' 


parish or congregation to resist or object to 
the settlement or appointment of an obnoxious 
minister by a patron. The exercise of tills right of 
planting or appointing a minister against the wishes of 
the congregation led to much controversy, and was one 
of tUo causes of the dlaruption in 1848, when the mm* 
intruslonlsts formed themMives into the Free Church cf 
Scotland. Church Mtreuage was abolished in Scotland 
in 1874. See fioi*4iuruston»e and patronaye. 

^ (in-trh'siv), a. • [< L. iutrudere, pp. 

intrmus, thnut in (see intrude), + -dve.] 1. 
Apt to intrude; coming unbidden or without 
welcome; appearing undesirably: na, intrusive 
thoughts or guests. 

het mo ahako off the intruMve cares of day. 

Thammn, Winter, 1. 207. 

2 . Done or effected by intrusion; carried out 
by irreralar or unauthorized entrance : as, tn^ 
trusive Interference. 

The shaft snnk from the top fof a mound i ibowod sev. 


^ndiibo^ 

end MruMpe burials. /Mcnec, IIL 78. 


as, to intrude upon a private circle; to inttude 
where one is not wanted. 

Where you're always welcome; you never can 

Steele, Lying Jxwor, 1. 1. 

Some men are Placed in posts of danger, and to these 
dtimcr comes In the way of duty ; but others must not in- 
iruae Into their honourable office. 

J, U. Newman, Parochial Hemions, L lOl. 
mg^Enarwt^upwJnMnge fqwn,otc. SoefrMposae. i. 
Jnfiuae, OMrud^ The easeuCial uifferenoe butwvcnmesQ 
words lies In the prepositions : intrude, to thrust one's 
self into placee, invading privacy or private rights; ad- 
trude, to thrust one’s self out beyond modesty or the Ihu- 
topnga to^^rselves, and offenslvuly nyainet the attcii- 

fntniilgr (iu-trd^dto), n. One who intrudes; 
one who thrusts himself in, or euters where he 
has no right or is not welcome. 


The number and bulk of the tfitmifM masses of differ- 
ently coloured purphyrioa, injected one into another and 
intersected by dikes, Is truly extraordinary. 

Banein, Geot. Observations, IL 618. 

The greater gods of Greece . . . were the fnfruafwgodjL 
the divinities of new comers into the land. 

Eeary, Trim. Belief, p. 214. 
fritnuriye rooks, in yeol., rooks which havo made their 
way up from below Into another rook or scries cf beda 
As gsnertily us^ by geologists at the present iime, the 
phrase refers only to those rocks often styled Plutonic, or 
such as are revealed at the surface by erosion of a oertain 
thickness of overlying rook. Masses which have come 
up to the surface In the manner of ordinary volcanic rook 
would not be called intruetve. 

Intnulvely (iu-trfi^Hiv-li), adv. In an intrusive 
manner; byintruflion. 

IntnudvenesB (in-tra^Hiv-nos), n. The charac- 


Oo, baae intruderi ovwwtontng sUve ! ter or quality of being intrusive. 

. . intruBort (in-tra'sor), ». <ML. 

rntrudlxigl^ (In-tra^dlng-h), adv. By intrud- intrumr, < L. intrudore, pp. intrusus, intrude: 
““ fuee intrude.] An intruder. Lydgate. 

Introgt (in-t™ty, IL t. [Alflo etttrusi; < <«-», 


ing; intruflively. 

1 throat myaelf iedrudSndly upon yon. 

SiMto, lying Lover. 1. 1. 

Istrndnsst (in-tra'dres), «i. [< intrudoi^ + 
-dS8.] A female intruder. 

^ JoaSh abonld recover hla rightful throne from the un- 
]«t uaoipatkmcf AthaUah,aaldolaironBtfllfrl«lfs»tbere- 
ilAo. , JFWlM*.mah Bight 


Besides the IcCtlsst part of tbewcik of Brovldanee, me- 
Imitsd to tlie Bebrew race, there was othsr work to do, and 
it waa done elsewhere. CffadffofM, l^tcfBlCditP-lOS* 

8. To invest, as with a truft or responsibility; 
endue, as with the care or fidueiaiy possession 
of something: followed by wOh, 

Thejoy of our Lord and master, which thw only are ad- 
mlttea to who are careful to Improve the tofents they are 
CnfriMtod witbalL EP* Wdkiw, Natural KeligtonriL S. 

In a rqmblic, eveiy oltlion is himself in some measure 
Otimatod wttk the public safety, and acta an important 
part for Its weal or woe. Story, Mlac. Writings, p. 618. 
I, Consign, etc. See ecifimg. 

(in-t^-bft'shpn), n. [< L. in, in, + 

tubus, tube, 4 > -aUtm.] The aot of inserting a 
tube into some oriflee,— intabatipn of the lan^ 
the Insertion of a speoiaUy desIgnM tube Into the glottia 
to keep it patent, as hi dl^theritio obstruction ; asubstL 
tntc for tracheotomy. 

intuit (in'tfi-it), 0.; pret. and pp. intuited, ppr. 
intuiting, [Also intuito; < L. intirilus, pp. of in^ 
tueti, look at or upon, observe, regard, contem- 
plate, consider, < in, in, om + iuerL look: see 
tuition, tutor.] L trans. To know intuitively 
or by immediate ^roeption. 

If there are no other origlnB for right and wrong than 
. . . Ithe] enunciated or fnluitod divine will, then, as al- 
leged, were there no knowledge of the divine will. 

H. Spsnesr, Data of Ethics, p. 60 

n. intraiid. To receive or assimilate know- 
ledge by direct perception or oompreheDsiou. 
God must see; he must iWtuU, so to speak. 

De Quineey, Bbetorio. 
The passage from the Known to the Unknown Is one of 
istant trial. W e secL and from It infer what is not seen ; 
tntufts; and conclude. 

G. //. Lowes. Probe, of Life and Mind. II. liL 7. 

_ [aa P. aa 

_ Pg. intuigdo ss It. intuieione, < 
ML. intuitioin-), a looking at, immediate cog- 
nition, '< L. intueri, look at, consider: see in- 
tuit.] If. A lookiiig on; a sight or view. 

IIIB rChrist’sj disciples must not only abstaiir from the 
aot of unlawful cononbluate, but from the Impurer hifiri- 
Uon uf a wife of aucther man. 

Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 188&X t 216. 
8. Direct or immediate cognition or perception ; 
compreliension of ideas or truths iudepeuaently 
of ratiocination; infltiuctivo knowledge of tiie 
relations or cousequeuoefl of idoas, facts, or ac- 
tions. 

No doubt, with l*hilolauB the motion of the earth was 
only a guenv or, if yuu llk& a happy intuMm. 

MOW Muuer, Scl of Lang., Ist ser., p. 28. 

8. Specifically, in phihs., an immediate cogni- 
tion of an object as existent. 

The term intuttian is not nnsmblgnoni. Besides Its 
original and proper meaning (as a visual perception), it 
employed to denote a kind of apprehension, and 
a kind iff Ji^gment Under the former head, intuition 
or Intoitjyo knowledge has iMwn used in the six following 
Bigiiifloations : ^ a.— To denote a perception of the actnS 
aiid present, in qnpoeltion to the abstractive knowledge 
which we have of the possible in Imaglnatloii and of the 
put In mraory. b.— To denote an immediate appi^en- 
^ itself, In oontrost to a represeutatlveu 

vicorfoiiB, or mediate apprehension of it, in or through 
romping Oise. (HenM,V*1ohto, ScheUing, and others, 
Intu^n is employed to designate tlie cognition u oP* 
poMd to the ooncraiion of the Absolute.) c.- To denote 
the knowledge which we can adequately repreunt in 
imagination, In coutradlstinotion to the symbolloal know- 
Mge which we cannot imago, but only think or oonoetveL 
^roi^h and under a sign or word. (Honce, probably, 

forms of the senin- 

blllty--iite imsgiuotioni of space and time— In contrast 
to the forms or catogoriu of the nnderatandlng.) d.— To 
denote perception proper (the objo^ve), in oon^st to 
senutiun pn^ (the subjective), in our sensitive oun- 
soUiuiuui, e.— To denote the simple apprehension of a 

.ex apprehension 


denote the 

notion, in oontrsdlstlnotion to the comL __ 
iff the terms of a proposition. Under ^e iatler head it 
hu only a tingle tignlflcation, vis. ; f.-To denote the 
immediate affirmation by the Inttileot, that the predicate 
does or does not pertain to the subject, in what ue colled 
pix^ltlons. All theu meanings, h^ever. 
witii exception of the fourtlL have this In common! 
t^t they expreu the condition at on immediate in oppo- 
sition to medisto knowledge. 

Sir W. MamW^ Beid'a Workiv Jk 788, note A, 1 6. 

The^ will bo taken u signifying a oogni- 

tiou ^ d^rmined by a pievtons oognltlon of the some 
object, and therefore so detennined by something out of 
^e oonulonsnesB. The word iutultos first occurs u a 
tochnteal in St. Anstim's Monologium, Be wished 
to our knowledge of God and our 

knowledge of finite tilings (and, In the next world, of God 
also); and, thinking of the saying of Bt l*anl, " Videmna 
nuuo pw spec^i^ In ^Igmate : tunc antem facie ad 
faoi^, healed the toniier speculation and the latter 
intuitiim. This uu of ‘‘apeoulation" did not take root, 
beewise tiiat wenti already iiad another exact and widely 
diffwent signifioatlm. In the middle agea the term **lm 
tuitive oo^ni^n” had two princl^ aenaea : Ist as gp- 

inowle^- " 


CH-i, + trust.] i. To consign or make over as 
a trust; transfer or commit in trust; confide: 
followed by to. 

^ ^***1?"* tenhlned by a previous ddgnition, It'uSe tobe*"niJd"M 
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DOtlMti»iiilatedbj0iMWDik Butthlitonn l•ftlNlrtof 
tiM Kantlui tormIndloKrttbe whole of whloh wm fnined 
In Lililii tad tanmUtM into Gennen, «nd thii word In 
pertiottlw WM need by Kent in hie Letin writingi in the 
1 ^ inMNi^ end he freqnentljr breokete thii tom tfter 
jMdkNiMV. to make hie meanlntt bleer. BMideo* the 
ooiriiiMo itiMMM of BootiUL who antidpe^ ^ 
moat important viewa on thii anbjeot, ia almoat identical 
with Kant'a own definition of Anaehammg. InUtUetual 
inMUon. naed ainoe Kant for an immediiie cognition of 
the exiatenoe of Ood, waa by tho German myaUoa om< 
ployed for their apiritnal Ulnminatton (the term fnlitttfo 
UuMtiuOU waa boRowed by them from Cardinal de 
Ouaa)i or light of nature,] 

4 . Any object or troth diseerned by direct 
cognition; a fimt or primary troth; a truth 
that cannot be ac^lred by but Is araumed 
in experience.*— 6. Pure, untaught knowledge. 

We denote thia primary wladom aa (niiidtton, whUat all 
later teaohlngi are tnitlona. .^nerMmi SeU-BOliauoo, p 66. 
roteUMtu^lntnltioiL Seetntattaaenal. 
llltllltlOW(in-tfl-iBh^Qu-al). a. liinfuiUon 
+ -af.] Pertaining to or derived crom intui- 
tion: baeod on intuition as a principle: aa, 
the intuitional origin of knowledge; the 
aonal Bchool of philoBopl^. 

IntnitionallBm (m-t1^-iBh'Qn-§l-iaTn), n. [< 

tuiUonal + 1 In motaph.^ the doctrine that 

• the absolute is known, in ite existence, by an 
immediate cognition of the understanding, 
intnitioiialllt (in-td-iBh'^tn-^l-ist), In- 

tuitional + -isf.] A believer in the doctrine of 
intuitionalism. 

The groat oppoaing tbeorlea of tho ozperlentlaliata and 
the inltdgoiuMliti. J. fVifte, Coamlo Philoa., 1. 

intnltioiliBm (in-t^-ish'on-izm), n. [< intuition 
H- -ism.] The doctrine of Beid and other Scotch 
philosophorB that external objects are imme- 
diately known in perception, without the in- 
tervention of a vicarious phenomenon. 
Intoltloilist (in-tfl-iHh'pn-iBt), n. [< intuition 
+ -isf.} An adherent of the doctrme of Beid 
concerning immediate perception. 

Intuitive Ou-tUM-tiv). a. [s F. intuit\f^ Sp. 
Pg. It. intiiitivOf < mL. intuitivus, < L. intueri, 
look at, cousider: see intuit, intuititm."] 1, Per- 
ceiving directly, without a medium, vicarioas 
representation^ symbol, or phenomenon; per- 
ceiving the object immediately as it exists. 

ICaith, beginning hero with a weak approhoniioii of 
thing! nut soon, endeth with the inhdttve vision of Cod In 
the world to come. Hooker^ Eoolei. Polity. 

8. Pertaining to a knowledge (especially, but 
not exoluBively, an immediate knowledge) of 
a thing ae existent. — 8. Not determined by 
other cognitions ; not discuraive ; of tho nature 
of a first premise; immediate; self-evident; 
reached without reasoning by an moxplioable 
and uiLcouBcious process of thought. 

Whence the sonl 

Beaion reoolvea and reason Is her being, 
Disourslvo or fnCuMw. MUtxm, pTl., v. 4R& 

4 . ProBonting an object as an individual im- 
age; not general.*- btuittve certainty, cognition, 
ludxmMitk efco. Seo the nouns, 
intuffl^y (in-tfi'l-tiv-li}, adv. In an intui- 
tive manner; by instinctive apprehension: as, 
to perceive truro tntuitioely* 

God Almighty, who sees all things AtfuOfM/g, does not 
want logioal helps. Baiwr, On Learning. 

We feel intuOintlif that there Is something not only im- 
porfeot, but absoluUdy repnlslve, in the purely skeptical 
spirit ff. y, ZhBenkam, Shi^Studlei, p. m 

Intultivifiin (in-tfi'i-tiv-izm}, n. [< intuitive + 
4am» ] The doctrine that the fundamental prin- 
ciples of ethics are reached by intuition. 

The dlff erenoo between the two phases of IntuMvim In 
whloh these notions [of the relations between right and 
goo^ and tiiat the right is always In our power] aro re* 
speoti vely prominent Is purely formal ; their prautloal pre- 
loriptions are never found to uonfliot 

If. atdgwkk. Methods of Ethics, p. (W. 

intuitivlgt tin-tfi'i-tiv-iat), n. [< intuitive + 
-ist] One who believes m intuition ; one who 
believes in the intuitive character of ethical 
ideas. x 

The * * * by teaching the latent esisteuoe in 

the soul of the regulatlTe moral Idea, leaves open a door 
to a sudden, Booidental, and leml-miraoulous disooveiy of 
the path of duW. 

J, SiMy, Sensation and Intuition, p. 156 l 
intumeioa (in-ttJl-mesOf c. i.; pret. and pp. in- 
tumeueed, ppr. intumeioing, [= Sp. entumeoer 
m Pg. intmnoeer, < L. intumesoere, swell up, < 
^fi, in, on, + iumeaeere, inceptive of tuniere^ 
swell : see tumid,^ To enlarge or expand, as 
with heat ; swell up; become tumid. 

A number at the veeloles being half filled up with a 
whiter soft, earthy meeotypic mineral, which inhimefssd 
under the blowpi^ in a nunarkable manner. 

Darwtnt OoaiL Obeenratlona L 81. 


(in-tf-mes^^ns), G. Tm P. intih 
meeoenoe a Pg. intumeeeneia a Bp. intumeaeonoia 
a It. intumeaemta, < NL. intiMiicioeiiMa, < L. in- 
tumeaeen(U)8, swelling up: see Inhiiiiesoefif.] 1, 
The state or process of swelliim or enlarging, as 
with heat; expansion; tumidBy. 

^ Had navigation been at that time suffloiently advanced 
to make ao long a passage CMlly practioable, there le lit- 
tle reason for dountlng but the Inhiimmtnoe of nations 
would have found ite vent, like all other expansive vio- 
lence, where there wm IcMt resistanoe. 

JoAnson, Taxation no Tyranny. 

8. A swollen or tumid growth or mass; tume- 
faction. 

intUBlMOfincy (in-t^-mes'gn-si), n. [As intu- 
tneaoeneo,2 &nmeMiniumeaoence» Sir2\£rawne, 
Vulg, Err., vii. 13. 

intninefioent (In-tv-mes^gnt), a. 1st Sp. intu- 
meHcente, < L. intumcacm(t-‘)8, ppr. of intumea- 
cere, swell up, < in, in, + tumeacere, begin to 
swell : see tumeaoent] Swelling up ; becoming 
tumid. 

The treatment ooniieted in reduoing the else of the in- 
tumuetnt membvanea. MediotU Ifm, lH. 666. 

Intumolatet (iu-ttl^mu-lftt), v. u [< ML. <n- 
tumulatuat pp. of intumulare, bury, entomb, < L. 
^n, in, + tumulatua, pp. of tumulare, bury, < tu- 
ffi«2itf,a mound,tomD! seo tumulua»'\ To place 
or deposit within a tomb or grave ; Inter or in- 
hume; bury. 

Ho also caused the oorpe of King Rlohard y« Second to 
bo taken from the earth, whom King Henry the Fburth 
had intumukUt in the friers Church of Langley. 

StaiD, Hen. V., an. 1413. 

Intnmulatet (in-tfi'mn-lat). a, [< ML. intu- 
pp. : see the verb. j Interred; buried. 

Whbee corps was ... on tho right hand of the high 
aulter, nriuo^ enterred aud iiUwnukUe, 

Halt, Edw. IV., an. 88. 

Intumulatedt (in-tu^m^-la-ted), a. [< ]j, in- 
tumulatua, unburied, < in- priv. + tumulatun, 
pp. of tumulfire, bury: seo intumuiate*'] Not 
buried. CtHskcram, 

intunot, V* t Same as entune\, 

InturbidAte (1n-t6r'bi-dat), v. U\ pret. and pp. 
intwrMdaied, ppr. inturiddatiug, [< L. in, in. + 
turhidatus, pp. of turbidare, tremble, < turbklua, 
troubled : see iurMdA To render turbid, dark, 
or confused. [Hare. j 

The confusion of Ideas and oonoeptlous under the same 
term painfully initurbidaut his theology. Cvkridge* 

InturgGBoencet (in-tdr-jes^ens), h. [< LL. in- 
turgeaoere, swell up, < L. in, In. on, + turgeacerc, 
be^n to swell, < turgere, swell: sue turguQ A 
swelling; the act of swelling, or the state of 
being swollen. 

Inturgeseencyt (in-t6r-jos'en-si), n. Same as 
inturgeneence, 

InkrffemieneiM caused first at the bottom [of tho seal, 
and oairyiiig the upper part, before them. 

8l[r r. Hrouw, Vulg. Err,, vU. 18. 

intuin (in'Wrn), n. [< i«I + turn, n.] The act 
of a wrestler when he puts his thigh between 
the thighs of his adversary, and lifts him up. 
Then with an intume following that, 

Upon his bauke he throw him flat 

Lucan, i’har8alla(t7ans.X 1614. 

Inturned (in't^rnd), a. Turned in. 

This is, 1 believe, only an optical effect due to the in- 
turned odges of tho outlole. Micnm. SeL, X.XIX. iU. 866. 

intUBeti n. [< LL. intwiua, pp. of intunderc, 
pound, bruise, < L. in. in, + tundere, pound, 
bruise : cf. confuse.] A bruise. 

And, after having eearoht the inhm deepe. 

She with her loarf did bind the wound from oold to keepo. 

I|wnwr, F. Q., III. v. 88. 

intuspose (in-tus-poz'L 0. t: pret and pp. in- 
tuapoaed, ppr, intwgfoaing* [< L. intua, within, 
+ poM^.] To introduce; cause to occupy an 
interior position; place within. J, W, Late, 
Classic Baptism, p. xxi. 

ln 1 fnip 08 itl 01 l(in'tu 8 -p^zish^Qn),n. [<li.intua, 
within, 4* porifio(n-), a placing: see position. 

* Cf . intuspoao.'\ Situation within ; the state or 
condition of being within, or surrounded on all 
sides, as by an ouveloping space or element. 
J. W. Dale, Classic Baptism, p. xvii. 

intuiaUBOGpted (in^tu-su-sep^ted), a. [< L. in- 
tua, within, + auaceptua, pp. of auacipere, take 
up: see auao^tible.} Taken up into itself or 
into Bometbing else ; invaginated; introverted : 
speoifioally applied to a part of a bowel which 
suffers intussusception. 

IntUfigUioeptiOli (in^tu-su-sep^sh^m), n. [sc F. 
intuaauaeeptlon s Bp. intuauaeepehn s Pg. in- 
tuaoepgdo, < L. intua, within, + auaet^Uoifh), a 
taking up, < auaoipere, pp. auaoeptua. take up: 
see auBoepiible.'] A receiving within ; recep- 


tion of one part within another part of the 
organ, or of one oigan within another of the 
same kind; invagination; introversion; intro- 

Having onoo oommonooAthefiitiisiiisBqieioa giM 
eroMlng ... m the rooult of peristaltlo Mtkm. 

Quoei, Mod. Mot. 

(6) In phycM., rooeptlon of foreign msttor by s living oi^ 
»od ;U oonvwrion Intollvlug tlssne; Ing^n, 
digstiion, snd sssimllstion of food, Including tho whole 
prooeMof nutrition and growth. It is tlie mode of inter- 
stitial growth oharaoteristic of organic life, as dlstin- 
guiihea from auy prooeii of sooretion Iw which a mineral 
may inoroaM In tise. (e) In bat, aocordlng to the Uieoiy 
ptopocoA by EfigelL the growth of oolbinais by the Inter- 
oalstlon of new solid psnioles between thoee ilraady In 
existence. The IntUMOioeptlon theory is opposed to the 
theocy of growth by apposltioii. whloh supposee that the 
new pertioies are deponted in bgrers on the inner side of 
the oell-Will. 

IntlUNnilOopttTe (in'tu-su-sep'tiv), a. [< L. 
intua, within, + auaoipere, pp. a/uooeptus, take 
up. Cf. intusauacopUon.'] In physiol., of the 
nature of or characterized by intussusception; 
interstitial, as a mode of growth. See frtluMiie- 
eeption (h). 

The oonsequonoe of thU inhmiueeptice growth is the 
** development " or ” evolution " of the germ Into the visi- 
ble bird. HuBdey, BvoL In Blol^. 

Intwine, v. Seo enMfie. 

int^t (ixp-twistO, V. t Same as onMat 

Innendo. ». An erroneous spelling of iiiee- 

endo,2. 

Inula(in'p-lh},G. [L., supposed to be a corrupt 
form of Gr. iAtviov, a plant, supposed to be ele- 
campane : see helenium. eleeampane.'] A genus 
of plants of the natural order Vompoaitte, type 
of the tribe Inuloidete. They are nsually inerts rather 
coarse heiba with moderately large heads of yellow-rayed 
flowers, and radical or alternate entire or serrate leaves. 
About 60 ipeoiea are known, natlvee of temperate Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and Auitrmlia^ /. Hdenium, the tleeam- 
pantf, olf-dock. liorseheal, horae-elder, or soabwort^ Is a 
native of central and southern Europe. Siberia, and the 


Himalayas, and has been extensively naturalised in Eng^ 
land (where It may poastlily also be native) and Mortb 
America. Tho root is an animatlo tonic and gentle stim- 
ulant, and has l)een supposed to possess diaphoretic^ diu- 
retic expectorant, ana emmenagoglc properties. It wm 
much employed tw the anoienta but its use at prasent is 


same distribution ! /. eWtAmoAisf, the aamphire-innle or 
golden samphire. Is a native of weetem Europe and of all 
the region around the Meditemineaii ; /. i’wieafiai^feho 
fleabane or herb-ohrlstophcr. ranges over Europe and Bus- 
siau Alia ; and 7. soKrino^ the wUlow-leafed innle^ Is also 
widely distributed over Europe. 

Inulaceis (iu-f-lft's^-fi), n. pi. [NL. (Presl, 
1822), < Inula + -aceteJ] A tribe of composite 
plants, typified by the genus Inula: now in- 
cluded in the InufoUiew. Also Inuleai. 

inule (in'fil), n. [< 1^, Jnula.i A plant of 
the genus Inula, particularly I. Melonium, the 
elecampane. 

inulin (in'^-lin), n. [< Inula + -<nS,] A vege- 
table principle (CeHioOs) which is spontane- 
ously deposited from a decoction of tne roota 
of Inula Helenium and certain other plants. 
It is a wblto powder solnble in hot water, la ooIotm ytdlow 
by iodine, and in ita chemical propertiea appears to be in- 
termediate l>etweeu those of sugar sndstarim. Alsoosllsd 
AMim. and olantin. 

Inullnoid (in'O-lln-oid), a. [< frHiKiii) + -oid.^ 
Besembling or related to inulin, 

In^oides (in-fi-loi'd$-e), n, pi. [NL., < Inula 
+ -oidew.^ A 'large and somewhat hetero^ 
neoiis tribe of composite plants, typified by the 
genus Inula. 

inumbratef (in-um'brat), v. t. r< L. inumbra- 
tua, pp. of inumbrare, cast a shadow upon, < in, 
on, + umbrare, shadow, shade, < umbra, a shad- 
ow: see umbra.^ To cast a shadow upon. 


inuinSratlOIlf (in-um-brS^shon), n. [< LL, in- 
umbratio(n-), an overshadowmgj^< L. inumbrare, 
overshadow: see inumbrate.] Shade; a shad- 
ow; an overshadowing. 

Theobstrootion sndfruimbraMonbeginnj^on ttiat ald^ 
HoBand, tr. of Flutaroh, p, 666. 

inunoatet (iu-ung'kftt), v. t. [< L. inunoatua, 

E p. of inuneare, hool^ < in, in, + imeiit. a 
ook: see adune,'] To hook or entangle. Ari- 
ley, 1731. 

iliuiiotodt (in-nngk'ted), a. [< L. friiHiotNa 
anointed: see inunction, and cf. GfMrifiMLj 
Anointed. 

lunnotioil (in-ungk^shipi). n. [< Ii« 
an anointing, a spreading on, < inwbgaira, 
anoint, spread on, s ia, on, + aagers, smetri 
see unction. Cf. anotnU from the same ^ 

(L. inungore),] The action of aaointiiifi : 



Hobs in med,, the aet of rnbbing in an ointment 
orjbiiiiiment. 

Wben the ildii li cold end dry, or 0(dd end inoiit» end 


lOiBflloieiitty nbariihf»d, ee weU m In oartein ferert end 
other morbid oonditione, there oeu be no donbt of the 
vatne of fnwtieWftw 

ButVt HMiObock Sduim IV . 640. 


toiL 

■f unotwivivi . 
.of maeinesB 


jin-iiiigk-t9-os'ji-ti)| «. [< 
Lack of imctuosiw; absence 
or oilinesB perceptible to the 
toneb: Bs^ the imnctnosity of porcelain-clay. 
KWwan» 

ImUldUlt (in-un'dwt), a, [ss Bp. Pg. inun^ 
dante, < L. inunda»(t^)Sf ppr. of inundarfi^ over- 
llotr: nee inmdate, Cf. abundant redundant.] 
Oyerflowing; inundating. [Poetical.] 

Deyi, end nigbU, end hoiiri, 

Thy voice, liydroplok Fency, oalli aloud 
For ooetly drengnta inundant bowli of foy. 

Sbenstone, Kaonomy, 1. 

Xnnndate (in-un-dft'td), n. p/. [XL. (LimiGDus, 
17Sl)f fern. pi. of L. inundalm^ overflowed: nee 
tiHffUNito.1 A division (order) of water-plants 
or water-loving plautSi containing the genera 
Appnrtr. CeratophffUum, Potamitgeton, liuppia^ 
Tgpka^ etc., which are now referred to the nat- 
ural orders Baloragm^ NaiadactHe, Typhaeeas^ 
etc. 

inundate (in-un'dat or in'un-dftt), v. f.; pret. 
and pp. inundated^ ppr. inundating, [< L. in^’ 
Wfidam, pp. of inui^re Q It. inemda^e^ innon- 
dare s Sp. Pg. inundar s F. inonder), overflow, 
< ffii on, + undarCf rise in waves: see ound^ and 
of. aboundj redound, surround,] 1. To over- 
nread with or as if with a flood; overflow; 
flood; deluge. 

Ifonnna reports, in. the hlitory of hie embaHy,that du^ 
Ing the period when the Nile inundate Eml there are 
very vtoient storma In the different parte of Athiopfa. 

JMoe, tr. of Herodotui, 11. SS. 

Hence— 2. To gorge with excessive circulation 
or abundance; fllT inordinately ; overspread; 
overwhelm. 
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If, To establish by use; put into exercise or 
act; insure. 

But us he sends upon his high behests 

For state, as Sovran King: and to inun 

Our prompt obedience. MUUm, P. L, vllL S8P. 

2f. To use; adapt; qualify; practise; exorcise; 
ply. 

/tiers the with them that hyn wyse, 

Then to Byohea thow ahslt Aryse. 

Books qfPree$dsnc$i&. E. T. 8., extra ser.X i 70i 
1 also ftuifv my pen sometimes In that kind. 

Sfpenoer, To G. Harvey. 


lataglmto 

seiB, < itwHUt, Meleai; i«e ftwWte.] 1. Th* 
quality of being useless or unnrofltable; lack 
of utility; uselessness; unprofitableness. 

Even on their own opInlOD of ttelr liiMft^ . . . 
to jro. to tl>ob|gd 

2. Something that is useless. 

•‘Pshaw!’* replied Armlnlus, oontomptiiously ; “that 
great rope Jihe Atlantic oidilo], with a Philistine at each 
end of It talking fnuHKWssr ^ 

if. Amoldt Friendship's Garland, vlL 


A prince may animate and inure some meaner persons 
to he acourges to ambitious men. 

Bmoii, Ambition (ed. 1887). inntUiged (in-fl'ti-Uzd), a, [< <11-8 + utilieed,] 
3. To toughen or harden by exercise; deaden Not utilised. Also spelled inuHlised, 
the sensl^ty of ; aeoustom; habituate : fol- ^he appUoadon [of native ultramarine, which Is worth, 
lowed by to. weight for weight, more than goldj^ remained itmlGM 

^ Cdloo-pHnU^. p. sa 

A frainate anthority. Ford, Broken Heart, v. & Jn titrOfllie JUTO (in 9-trd'kwd jd'rS). [L.: iUp 
Jfiur'd to hardships from bis early youth, in; utrogue, abl. of utergue, either; jure f abl. 

Much had he done, and safforjdi^ his _ ofJtt8,law.i In each or either law ; under both 

laws. 

Inntterable (in-ut'^r-^bl), a. [< in-S + uttcra- 
ble,] Incapable of being uttered;, unutterable. 

All monstroni, all jirodiglona things, 
Abominable, inuttorooto, and worse 
l*han fables yet have feign’d. Mi&m, P. L,, IL 096L 


Lryden, Hind and Panther, 111. SlOi 
The poor, inur'd to dmdff’ry and distress, 

Aet without aim, think little^ and feel less. 

Oowpgr, Hope, 1. 7. 

n. inirans, 1. To pass in use; take or have 
effect; be applied; become available or ser- 
viceablef as, the land will inure to the heirs, or 
to the benefit of the heirs. 


Hpeaking before of the figure fSyneodoohel wee oallod 
B conceit] booanie ho mumf In a single word 


Ther& 

If the wolf mare me. weep my life 
'i nitdtorwMs unkindlineoL 

Tsnngmn, Merlin and Vivien. 


(in'e-us), n. [XL., < L, Jnwiw. a name of 
m, ISSyfing P^lc, p. 198 . Pan J A notable ^nns of old-world moneys, 


^ „ , ^ Jeaway, 

Kill'd with f 

hlin (qnicke ( 

»y way 

■* discoucred I , 

Puttmkam, j .. Cunipiiiheeidw and subfamily t!th 

nopithecincSf related to the macaques, /nines 
oottudatuM, the well-known Barbary ape, inhabiting the 
rook of Gibraltar, is the only spMles. This animal is 
called an ape, and has been plaoeUwlth the higher rimlans 
In the famfly gimUdas: but Ita proper position is with the 
i. - lower monkeys, near mo baboons. See ont under ups. 

nowsl 4fiUfV» in tho hcntiSt of tho asskniM. Of laCUUWf VaCUUm • SSe VG 


Almost eveiy prlvilme oonoeded by neutrals would be 
apt to inufs more to the benefit of one than of tho other 
of two hostile nationa 

WoaUey, Xntrod. to Inter. Law, 1 157. 

2. In lato, to devolve as a right, it Is commonly 
used of a devolution by law not In^ddl the pmrtles : 



How much more may we hope, through the very same 
means (education being nothing else but a oonstant plight 
and intmimnt). to induce ^ custom good hiblts into a 
reasonable creature. <Sw B. WoCton, Eeltquiie, p. TOl 


Ths whole syitetu . 

JBmermm, Huccoss. 

l&flndfltioii (in-un-dA'shqn), ». [ss F. inonda~ 
tion m Pr. inondadon a Sp. inundaeion a Pg. in- 

undatto a It. inundq/doue, inqndaUqne, < L. <»- (in-ton'), «. <• [< »»»^ + «f»,] To put 

into an um, espeoi^y a funeral um ; hence, to 
bury; inter; intomb. 

The sepulchre, 

Wherein wo saw thee quietly inum'd, 

8hak., Hamlet, L 4, 40. 


undanoin-), an overflowing, < inundarc, pp. in- 
undatuSf overflow: see inundate,] Tho act of 
inundating, or tho state of beiim inundated; an 
overflow oz water or other fluid; a flood; a ris- 
ing and spreading of water over low grounds; 
hence, an overspreading of any kind ; an over- 
flow or superfluous abundance. 

Her father, . . . in bis wisdom, hastes our marrisge^ 

To step the iftttiidatton of her tears. 

8kak.,lLMtii J.,iv. 1,18. 

liiidtotet '(in-u'rf-tfit), a.. C= P. <*»«««, 

Capt. John Smith, Works, 11. 101. 

The greater portion of the cultivable sol] is fertilised by 
the natoral anuual inuniiatinn. 

If. W. Lone, Modem Egyptians, 11. 84. 

i-un-d6r-stan'ding)j [< 


•InUB. [XL., L., a common a(U. suffix : see -ml. 
-inet,] A suffix forming Latin adjectives ana 
nouns thence derived. It is frequent in Now 
Latin generic and specific names, as in Aean- 
tbinus, etc. 

nualtatet (in-u'si-tat), a, [= F. inuHitdf < L. 
inusitaius^ unused, unusual, X in- priv. + usita- 
tus, used, usual, pp. of usitari, use often, freq. 
of uti, pp.fMriM, use: see t48e,t;*] Unused; un- 
usual. 


Inimdaratandiniri (lU' ^ ^ 

4fiJl -I- understanaing, ppr. of understand,] Void 
of understanding; unintelligent. 

Can we think that luoh materia) and mortal, that such 
immderstandtng souls, should by God and nature be fur- 
nWied with bodies of so long p^iantlon? 

Bp. Poorum, Expos, of Creed, x 

[s Hp. Pg. It. inur- 


1 find some {nufttate expressions about some inysteriei. 

Ahp. BramhaU, Works, II. 6L 

Inualtation (in-u-zi-tfi'sh^u), n, [< L inusita- 
tus, unused, unusual (see inusitate), + -irm,] 
The state of being unused; neglect oz use; dis- 
use. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

The mamma) of the male have not viniahedhy inurito- 
(ton, fUey, Nat Ibeol., xxltL 


Imirbaiie (in-6r-bau'), G. , . 

not civil or ^lite, < tn- inugtf. a. [< L. inustuSf pp, of inurer^ bum in, 
priv. + urbanw. ciril, polite: see urbane,] Not to^nd, < <n, in, on, + urw, bum.] Burnt in. 
urbane; uncivil; discourteous; unpolished. That furious hMiimriimpresMon. 

Just It would be. and by no means (ntirbatM, but hard- ^ifmSvSiathanasia, IH. Ill 60. 

ly, perhaps, Ohrlitian, \ - 

Literature and Dogma, vl IniUrtlpilt (in-us chon), II, 


Imirbaiialy (In-Or-banMl), adv. Without ur- 
banity; unmvUly. 

intirlMUiflnaai (in-Or-ban'ne^^ M. Lack of ur- 


[ass F. inurba- 
inurhanitd, < L. 


0. [< 

rio(ii-), < inurere, pp, inusiuSf bum in: see fiiittft] 
The act of burning, or of marking by burning; 
a branding; in tnea,, cauterization. 

A kingdom brought him to tyranny, tyranny to . . • 
<niiiiton of other countries, among wbloh Israel fMt the 


) vacuum,] In a vacu- 

invadedt 
in- 

, , or 

get into, enter into, attack, invade, < in, in,+ 
vaderc, y;oi nee evade, Ot inveigh,] If. To go 
into or upon; enter. 

Becomee 1 bo^, and doth then invade 
The state of Ulc, ont of the grlosly shade. 

Spmm,y. Q., 111. vL 87. 
This contentious storm 

Mnvodee ns to tho skin, Shak., Lear, ill 4, 7. 
2. To enter or penetrate Into as an enemy; 
go or pass into or over with hostile intent, as 
lu a military incursion. 

By oordes lot fal last gan they slide adown : 

And streight inuade the town yburied then 
Witli wine and Mepe. Surrey, Ahieid, II. 

Flur, for whoee love the Homan (kosor first 
Invaded Biltaln. Tennyeon, Geraint. 

Henee — 3, To come into or upon as if by a 
hostile incursion; make an attack upon. 

Jove can endnre no longer 
Your greet ones should your lem fnoade. 

B. Jonton, Golden Ago Reatored. 
Our Saviour himself, oomming to reform hie Church, waa 
aoous’d of an intent to itwade CflQBar’s right. 

JfGeon, Elkonoklaitea, xL 
The fumei of it [authorltyj invade the briln, 

And make men giddy, prou^ and vain. 

8, Buder, Misoellahcona Thoughts. 

4, To intrude upon; infringe; encroach on; 
violate: as, to invade the privacy of a family. 

When . . . the rights of a whde people are iniMUtod, the 
common forms of municipal law are nut to be regarded. 

A, BamUUm, WoiEi^XL 66, 

L. as if *inud- IflTftder (in-v&MAr), n. One who invades; an 
assailant; an encToacher; an intruder. 

Let Erin remember the days of rid, 

Ere her faithless sons betray’d her, 


When Malaohl wore the collar of gol'd 
Which he won from the prond invadm 


smart in the burning of her cities and massaorlng her 
inhabitants. Beo. T, Adorns, Works, II, 854. 

utero, abl. of 


banity; inei vilify. Bailey ^ 
iniirbiuiitj (in-Ar-ban'i-tl), n, 
nitJ H Sp, inurbanidaa m It. 
as if Hnur^nita(t-)s, 
see ktuHtane, and of. 
banity or courtesy ; r 

Capable of being invaginated; bus- 

Beattie, Langhter and Ludieroua Oompoaitlon. 
iftm (in-ur'), v,\ pret. and pp. inured^ ppr. 



Moore, Let Erin llomcrober. 
Heroes and patriots have snocessfully resisted the Ai- 
iNMtor* of their country, or jiorlshed In its defence. 

- ^ Story, Mls& Writings, p. 84L 

wmb; be- lnTadI»t9t(in-vS'di4lt),«.<. [<ML.<»mKUato«, 
• pp. of iHOodiGre, engage; rme enpo^fe.] Toen- 


^ see engoi 
nds. Bailey f l 


Unprofitable; useless. 

To refer to beat and orid is a compendloas and inuttk 
qieoulatlon. Boeon, Kak Hist 

inuHng, lAliio enure; < in ure,‘in the phmse inntllltF (in-fl-tlFjUti), ,n.; pi. inutUiUes (•‘tin). 


put in urif put in phmtioe: inh prqf,; 
work, operation, practioe: see iire.j L t 


ceptible of invagination. 

The great pfoboads of Bslsnoglassas may well be oom- 
pared to the invaginoMe organ almilariy f^oed in the 
mertinea. Mneye. BriL, XX2V. 187. 


[s F. inuUli{6 ssBp. inumidad s Pg. ihutiU- Invaginate (in-vaj'i-n&t), v, t,; pret. and pp. 
traiM. (lade m It. inuMitd, < L. inutiUta(t-)s, uBeless- invaginated, ppr. invaginating, [< L. in, In, + 



, olAimi that the oomponnd ev« i 

rtofeotoderm. iliiMr.>atiiraftiC,XXLliaOL 


InTmgluto 

jnyvmvti 0* shMttih • *3 To 8ll6fttll6 y 

inaert or receive ae into a eheath; introvert: 
oppoeed to paginate, 

inTiagliiAtiOll (in-yu-i-n&'BliSii), n. [< in^ 
va0naie + -ianJ] The act of introverting or 
Bheatliingy or the state of being sheathed; in- 
sertion or reception as into a sheath ; intus- 
susception. 

inTalesOtonoa^t (in-vft-les'gns), n, [< L, i»- 
priv, + vale8oen(U)s, ppr. of valeacfrcj grow 
strong. Cf. convalcHoence,] Lack of health. 
Johnson, 

InTalMOenoo^ (in-v^les^ens), n. [< L. invo- 
lesoere, become Strong, < in- intensive + vales^ 
eeref Inceptive of valore, be strong: see valid, 
Ct, eonvalesoenee,^ Strength; health. Jiailey, 
1781. 

inTaletndlnarTt (in-val-^-tH'di-nft-ri), a. 

F. invalStudinaire a 8p. invalitudinario, < ij. 
invaktudinarius, sick (used only as a noun), < 
in- intensive + vaktudinariust sick: see vak~ 
indinary,^ Sick; ill; valetudinaiy. 

‘Whether ninUly the moat etadloua, laborloaH mlnlaten 
be not the moat invaktudineny and infirm? 
Papmb€twesntheC(nnmittim9r$/drJtsvi$wqfthdL^^ 

[(leei). p. 127 . 

in^alld^ (in-val^id). a, Ts F. invalide a Bp. 
inivdUdo a Pg. It. invaliao, < L. ineaZidu^ not 
strong, weak, inefficient, s in- priv. + vamusy 
strong: see valid, Gf. invaM^.J 1. Not valid; 
of no force, weight, or cogency ; weak. 

But thia I urtro, 

Admitting motion In the heavena to show 
InoaU4 that which thee to doubt it moved. 

MOion, V. L, vliL UO. 

The greater onr obllgationa to anoh writera the more 
ibleiaitthat ^ 
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deairal __ 

criminated from thoir valid. 


jentaahouldbedia- 
Falae Bhilol.. p. 2. 

8. In UWf having no validity or binding force ; 

- void: as, an invalid 


itlng efficacy; null; 
bra^ or agreement. 


warn 
contract 


^ — chain. 

of theh right 

Biirhf, fowara of Juriea in Broaeoutloiia for Libeia 

lATalldet, tt. and n. An obsolete form of in- 
valid2. 

Inwalidliood (in'va-lid- or -Ifid-hhd), n. [< in- 
valid2 + •hood,! The state of being an invalid; 
invalidism, [fiare.] 

About twenW yeara ago ahe had an illneaa, and, on the 
atrengthof it, hiia kept np a character for ineolidhoMi ever 
Blnoo. it Brauffhtont Bed aa a Boae ia Sha lx. 

lllYalidiglxl (in'v|^lid- or -Idd-izm), n. [< in~ 
valid2 -f -fsm.3 The condition of being an in- 
valid; a state of debility or infirmity: espe- 
cially, a chronic condition of poor health. 

InvtUidim la a funotlon.to which certain peraona are 
bom, aa othera are bum to poetry or art as their ualllDg. 

0. fr.irofmcaoidvoi.ofuio,p.ioBL 

InYalidily (In-vg-lid'i-ti), n, [as F. invalidik 
a Pg. invaUdade a ft. invalidftdt invalidity, < 
ML. invalidiia(U)8f weakness, infirmity (from a 
woun<^, < L. invaliduSf not strong: BooinvatUP-f 
invaliifi,! If- Weakness; infli^ty. 

Be ordered that none who oonld work ahould be Idle ; 
and that none who could not work, by age, aiukneia, or 
invoMUtf, ahould want ^ W. TmpU. 

9. Look of validity : want of oogency. force, or 
efficacy; Bpeolficully, lack of legal force: as, 
the invalidity of an argument or of a will. 

But, however, to prevent all oavlllinga, In this place 
lie ahew the invaUdity of thIa objection. 

lilanvtUe, Pre-exiatenoe of Souli, iv. 

The penalty of invaliditit attaching to unstamped docn- 
menta of varioua kinds has proved a very etteotive deter- 
rent to evasion. BrtL, XXITT. 88. 

inYalidly (in-vaPid-ll), adv. So as to be in- 
valid ; without validity. 

Vrandulently bought^ and therefore iwstUdly obtained. 

Philadelphia Timu, Oct. SS, 188G. 

InvalidneBB (iu-vaPid-ues), n. Invalidity: as, 
the invaHdneu of reasoning. [Kare.] 

InTaloroils (in-vaPg-^s); ^ + valorous,] 

Not valorous; cowardly. D, (^Connell, 


alteration or chan^; 



that 


Dan. Sw. invalid, n., < F. invalido (= Sp. invdlkto 
B Pg. It. invaliiUt), a«, not strong, sick. invalid; 
as a noun, a disabled soldier; < L. mmlidus, 
not strong: see imalidP,] I, a. Deficient in 
health; infirm; weak; sick. 

n. n. 1. An infirm or sickly person; one 
who is affected by disease or disabled bjy 
any infirmity. Heuoe-»*d. Something that is 
damaged, or the worse for wear, bin not so 
much as to be wholly unserviceable. [Humor- 
ous.] 

The oarrlagca wen old aeoond-olaas invoUde of English 
lines : but they were luxurious enough after the long 
Journey lu dust aud ann. 

W. H, Jiumdl, Diaiy in India, 1. 158. 

lnyalld3(iu'v^lidor-led),e. \<,invalid%,a,] 1. 
trans, 1. To a^ect with &ease ; render an in- 
valid: chiefly in the past participle. 

Ifr. Pickwick ent the matter abort by drawing the in- 
vaUded stroller’s ann through hia, and leading him away, 
Diekent, Pickwick, xlv. 

Kheumatlci, who so laigoly preponderate among the in- 
fxdided viaitura at our sulphur springs. 

Havpff’eJfag..LXIX. 480. 

8. To register as an invalid; enroUon the list 
of invalids in the military or naval service; 
give leave of absence from duty on account of 
ni health. 

n. taZrang. To cause one’s self to be regis- 
tered as an invalid. [Rare.] 

Be had been long suffering from the Insidicms attacks 
of a hot climate, and t* 


able,] Above or beyond valuation ; too valu- 
able for exact estimate; inestimable. 

llie ancient amity A fHendship betweeuo both onr lands, 
with the inuaiiMbk commodity of sweet amiable peace. 

lOMuyt'e Voyaowt L ICO. 
There was an invalidoNe shrine for the head of St John 
the Bnutist, whose hones and another of his heads are in 
the cafhodrai at Genoa. 

Jt Ountm, Monast In the Levant, p. .m 

invaliiAbleiian (in-raru-a-bl-ues), ». The 
chaittcter of being inyeluabie. 

Deny, if thou oanit, the invaluahlenem at this heavenly 
gift ffall, Satan's fiery DarttlL 

invaluably (in-val'v-^bli), adv, inestimably. 

irecious blood of the Sonne of God. 

\ Sennon of Thanksgiving, Jan., 1625. 

invaluedf (in-varud), a. [< + valued,] In- 

estimable; invaluable. 

The monument of worth, the angel's pleasure^ 
Which hoardeth glory’s rich 47>«aZu'd u*eiiaure. 

Ford, fame's Memorial, Epitniha. 

invariability (in-v&^ri-ty'bil^-ti), n. [= F. in- 
vaHahiliU = Sp. invarvihiliaad b Pg. invaria^ 


variableness. 


It. MinviirtaSio + 


bilidade 

Lack of variability or of liability to change 


Therfore, this invariaMUtu in the birds’ operations must 
voueed from a higher Intellect 


invariable (in-vfi'ri-^bl), a, and n, [= F. 
variabk s Sp. invariabk ss Pg. invariavel 


d though repeatedly advised to tnvaM, 

he never would ooiisent Marryat, Peter Simple. 

invalidate (in-val'i-dat), v, t , ; prot. and pp. 
invalidated, ppr. invalidatiiM. ML. HnvalU 
datua, pp. of*invaUdare (> It. invalidate b Sp. 
Pg. invaUdar m F. invalid), make invalid, < L. 
invaUdus, Invalid : see invalid^. Of, validate,] 
1. To render invalid: destroy the strength or 
validity of; render of no force or effect. 

lent is to be invaUdatsd only by annunent. and 
“ at the same forces whether or not It ooi 


proceed ^ 

Sir £. Diffby, Of Bodies xxxvit 

in- 

Ip. invarfa&ie ss Jt*g. tnvartavei m It. 
invariabik/ aa in-^ + variabk,] I, a, 1. Not 
variable; constant; uniform; unchanging. 

If taste has no fixed principle^ if the Imagination is not 
affected according to some invariahU and certain law% our 
labour is like to be employed to very little purpose. 

On Taste, Int 

The only evidence of the shells having been natuially. 
left by the tea oonaiata in their fnwrteMe aud uniform ap- 
pearance of extreme antiquity. 

Dairwtn, Gecd. Obaervationa, IL 241. 

8. Not capable of being varied; unalterable; 
unchangeable.- Xuvixlable anteesdint, In hgis. 
See aneaeftfenf, 8 (ej.— Invariable p^nlnitt, a pendu- 


lum oonstruetM to be tnunmorted nnohanged from one 
station to another, in order to determine the relative ao- 


is Inlteelf of the same forces whether or not it oonviuoes 
him by wbom it Is propoaed. Johnson, Bambler, Ka 14. 

The tone of the objection above set forth may be fully - 

Specifically— 8. In law, to depnve of binding ita^ 
force or legal efficacy: as, fraud invalidates a 
contract, 

invaUdatioil (in-val-i-di'shgu), n. [< F. in- 
validation b Sp. inwdidaekm; as invalidate + 

or of rendering 


Hn. In tnath,, a quantity that does not 
vary; a constant. 

invfmblonesa (In-yfiM-i-bl-nes), n. The 
state of being invariable; constancy of state, 
oondil^on, or quality; immutability; unohangc- 


riiitiTiSuiTiw [may] be conslitent with an 

A%Mlcr, Light of Nature, XL lit. 24. 

invtffiftbly (in-v&'ri-§-bli), adv. In an invari- 
able manner; without alti 
constantly; uniformly. 

It (time] is ooucelved by way of substance, or imigined 
to subsist of itself, Independently and invarkbk, as all 
abstract ideas are. Law, Enquiry, Gf Time, IL 

Death succeeds life inevitably and invariaHy, 

J, F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 157. 

invariuioe (in-vft'ri-ans), M. [< ini’arton(f) + 
-oc.l In math,, the essential character of lu- 
variants; persistence after linear transforma- 
tion. 

Invariant On-v&'ri-fpit), a. and n, [< Gi-S 4- 
variant,] 1. a. Not varying or changing; re- 
maining always the same. 

However variable the vlalble antecedent! may be, the 
real determlnants^the oottperaut factors— are in each 
case tnoariantM, 

O. U, Lswee, Probe, of Life and Mind, IL 04. 

n, ft. In math,, a function of the coefficients 
of a quantio such that, if the quantio is linear- 
ly transformed, the same function of the new 
coefficients is equal to the first function multi- 
iliod by some power of the modulus of trans- 
ktion.-Absolute. difliBnatlal, tkew, etc., in- 
, See the adjeouvee.— Ibeory Of InvailMIllS, 
a branch at mathematics which studies the fundamental 
invariants of uuantiotk 

invarlantlve (In-vft'ri-^-tlv), a. [< invariant 
4- -Zfid.] Pertaining to an invariant; persist- 
ing after a linear transformation. 

A curve u » 0 miy have some AiMN'iiingw property, 
vis. a property indraondent of the particular axes of co- 
ordinates used in the representation of the curve by its 
equation. Jtneye. BrO,, VL72L 

invaried (in-vft'rid), a, [< fn-s + varied,] Un- 
varied ; not ohangi^ or altering. [Bare,] 

) of the partlolei^ or the lemer Invarisd woida, 
to the signifloation of nonns and verba. 

Sacred daailoks, L 1S0L 

invaxiod (in-vfi'ri-6d), H. Qi., < in- priv. 4- 
variare, vary, 4- term, -od, < w. 666(, a path.] 
In tnath,, an ultracritioal action. 

Sir Jamei Cookie snggeats that ... it may be MMible 
by means of semioriticul relations to form fiiMwfMe,that 
is, ultra-oritloal functions of the caloulns aiislogons to the 

invariants or ultra-oritloal functions of algebra. 

A. narky, Ftoo, Boy. Soo., XXXVnZ. 87. 

InvaBion (in-vft'xh^n), n, [b F. invasion a Pr. 
envoffio a invasion a Pg. tnvasdo a It bi- 
vasione, < LL, invasio(n-), an attack, invasion, < 
L. invaders, pp. invasus, invade : see invade,] 1. 
The act of invading a country or territory as an 
enemy; hostile en&anoe or intrusion. 

Wo made an inoadon upon the south of the Gherethltei. 

1 Bam* XXX. 14. 

No MahrattafiiwMfon had ever spread through theprov^ 
Inoe such dismay as this inroad ofEngllsh lawyers. 

MaswUay, Warren Hastingib 

Hence— 8. A harmful incursion of any kind; 
an onset or attack, as of disease. 

What demonstrates the jdague to be endtomial to Egypt 
is its and going oifat certain seasons. MiMaiiiil 

The foeoifon of the lymptoms Qh amallpoxIlB sudden 
and severe. Aieye. BnL, ulL 168. 

8. Infringement by intrusion ; encroachment 
by entering into or taking away what belongs 
to another: as, an ifieorion of one’s retirement 
or rights. 

Here is no and oonqnest of the weaker natnre 

by the stronger, but an equal league of souli^ each in ita 
owu realm atill sovereign. 

LoioeB, Among my Books, 1st ler., p 828. 

InvailVB (in-vft^siv), a. [b F. invasifwt Sp. Pg. 
It. tneorivo. < ML. invasivus, invasive, < L. fnea- 
sua, pp. of invaders, invade : see invade,] Tend* 
ing to invade; oharaoterized by invasion; ag- 
gressive. 

Prohibited by the magistrates and rulers to vse or 
weore any weapon, either fmtocfw or defenilue. 

Hub, Hen. VL, an. 84. 

Be [Washlngtonl had such admirable seU-oonmind 
that he was nm at all insasise of the opinion of otben. 

Theodora Parksr, Historlo Amerioana, p ISBi 

InVEpEflalt (in-vas'^), v, t, [< <«-» 4- vassal] 
Same as envassdl. 

Whilst I mysMf wis free 
From that intolerable mieerp , 

Whereto affeotkm now in vd me t e me. 

Lanid, Qneen's Areadla, tt. L 

invecked (in - vekt ')« [Also enveiJoed: kk 
vected, invexed.] Bordered exteriorly by imaU 
rounded lobes of slight projection as oompiinid 
wi^ their width; inveeted. 

The eeatern window (of Whalley ffirareh] ... la AmiaM 
with ramified traoeiy. Bs i sea Hilt Tanesriiireb XL t« 

It has no sleeves, but reveels an nnder ooat of pile llii 
witji fnesdbd edgea, J7. mid 9., 7th am., VHlIK 
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a. [HenUUs F.; eC. in- . Onttelr^ Mwjr rtMiim tto«gM>rf.Si|ipliB. Har inVMlttoil (to-ven Bhgn). *. [« P. (nyt^b m a 

i. . > tale hoDcnd Uttar «iM<7A<r«giliMttlM Pr, <MmMo b 8p. ^MMNMO sit. 

nge of tyiinte that then o ppr eitad thto oonngwjr. v 



AChiaftnvtck^ 


mated,] Is WpidoaUa-ftrohed, 
more rarely, trijple-arohed; 

Mid of a henuidie line, or the 
of an ordinary, which is 
hm into lam onrves forming 
M aoi^ with each other. 

Ittfaett (in-vektOf v. 4, [< L, 
maim, pp. of itieehere, inveigh: 

§ee4MHf4fft.] To inveigh. 

Vo 6 l that I am thua to <tMM 0 ( agalnit her I 

3mu, and FI (?X Vaithful Friendi, iil, R. 

lametad (in-vek'ted), a. [< L. invcctus^ pp. 
of imekere, bring in or to, en- ^ , 

ter, penetrate, a&o attack: aee ^ ^ 

te/mgik. Of. tnemd, oonecr.] 

Formed exteriorly of amall con- 
vex or outward curves, or slight- 
ly mjeotiz^ rounds lobes: 
need in heraldry of a line or the 
edge of a bearing: tho oppo- 
site of engrailed, in which the 
eurves are concave or turned Inward. Formerly 
COWgliff. 

laveetiimf (in-vek'shon), n, [< L. itwetiHo(n^), 
a bri^ng. an attacking, < inwthere,xjfp» invec^ 


inveigle (in-ve^gl)|e. t.} pret. and pp. inveigled, 
■pprTiniveigling, frormeriy also imeagle, cneei- 
gh; < ME. (not found), < AF. enveogler, blind, 


j 7 lrr s Fr. atfMolar m 
0, from, + ocutus, eye : 



A Pale Invectetl. 


fas, brin^in, attack: see itweigh^^ Inveotivo. 
llainj men wish Luther to have used a more temperate InVOigler (in-vd'gl6r), tt. 


inveigle, equiv. to F. at 
It. aeocolarc, blind, < L. al , 
see ocular A To lead astray by making blind 
to the truth or to consequences; mislead by 
deception; entice into violation of duty, pro- 
priety, or self-interest: now usually with into. 
It wea Cleopatra’s sweet voice and pleasant speech 
which inve^Ua Antony. Burton, Anat of Mel., p 4S1. 

And thus would he ineetgle my belief to think the com- 
bustion of Sodom might be natural. 

a&r T, Browne, Kellgto Medici, L 19. 
lie had inveigled the lieges into revolt hy a false asser- 
tion that the Inquisition was about to be established. 

MoOey, Dutch EepuhUo, IL Isa 
To cajole, beguile, lure, insnare, decoy. 
invoUueme&t (in-ve'gl-ment), n. [< inveigle + 
-men!.] The act of inveigling; seduction to 
evil; that which inveigles; enticement. 

A person truly pious . . . msy, thro’ the invetglemenU 
of the world and the ffallty of his nature, be sometimoa 
surprised, and for a while drawn Into the way of sin. 

Sbuth, Worka VI. Iv. 


One who inveigles, 


tomeltow, i^taUir Mwinit prinMi. md entiMB, or loads aBttay by arts aud flatted, 

.. [< + pwl.] Same as 


iBT^Pe fin-Tok'tiv), a. and ». [< FJn^tff (hi-val'), p. t. 
as It. inveitipo, invective (as a noun, F. invec- 

Sp. Pg. = It. f., in- inTeiopt.invelopet.o.i. 

Booldlng, abiuiive, in- Toy^ 

taT?adlWU^.|in,v<«:di.bil>ti), » 


Obsolete forms of en- 


inveigh: see inveigh. f L a. CenaoriouBly abu> 
give; vituperative; uenunoiatory. 

This is most strangely inveettve, 

Most fuU of spite and inaolont upbraiding. 

B, Jofwein, Sejanns, iil. 1. 

Let him rail on ; let bis inveetive muse 
Have four and twenty letters to abuse. 

Bryden, Abs. and Aohit, ii. 447. 

H, II. Vehement denunciation; an utterance lllFanoinat, e. t 

- ■ • * - ... envenom. 


[< inven- 
.fy of be- 


dibie : Bee 4>iHty.] The state or quality 
ingiuvendible; imsalableness. 

All that is terrible in this case Is that tho author msy 
be laughed at, and the stationer beggared by tho book^s 
invendtuaty, Bronw, 

invendible (in-ven^di-bl), a, [< + vendU 

hleA Not vendible; unsalable. 

Obsolete forms of 


SSjSSiSfn to^n-yent'), r. i. [< ME. invent, < OP, 

Vitui^rauou. invenUr, F. inventer « Sp. Pg. inventar « It. iu- 

Tti cnM wnMnm r.n«m* ■nniimr ■liuim c«ibwm. . * .m j... 


In the Fathers’ writings thore arc anndry sharp invee- 
lAwf against heretioa Uoaimr, Kccles. FOUty, ilL S. 
Bo desperate thievoi, all hopeless of thoir lives, 
Breathe out iniMoMow ’gainst the otUoers. 

^Aa».,8Hou. VI., 14,48. 

A tide of Horae 

JimmMm aeetn’d to wait behind her lips. 

Tennyeon, ]*iinoosis Iv. 
■^lyil. Ahuee, Inveedve (seo ohiiw) ; BaHre, Paeguinade, 
elo. (seete ywon); philippic^ objur^lon, reproach, mil- 

Invectivoly (in-vek'tiv-li), adv. In tho man- 
lier of invective; censoriously; abusivoly. 

Thus most inveedvely he pleroeth through 

The body of the oountry, olty, court 

As you Like it, ill, 68. 

InvgettvgneH (in-vok'tiv-nes), n. The quiali- 
tj of being invective or vituperative ; abusi vo- 
ness. [Hare.] 

I related to them the bitter mooklngs and ■oomlngsthat 
Idl upon me, the dWeasure of my parents, the i 
MS and omelty of the priests. 

Penth, Tmvels in Hulland, eto. 

inViCtlTlgt (in-vek'tiv-ist), n. [< inveodve -f 
•4gf.] One who employs invective. 

It Is tho work of a very Vtenoh vyenchmau, of aglooiny 
and profoundly thoagbwal and powerful satirist and <n- 
veeiMeU The Independent (New YorfcX June 18, 1868. 

JnTiigll (in-vft'), V. i. [Formerly also envoigh, 


veniarc, < h,inventue, pprof invenirc, come upon, 
meet with, dnd, disoovor, < in, on, •ir venire, 
come : seo venture. Of. advent, convent, events, 
prevent, cto.l 1. To come upon; light upon; 
meet with ; nnd. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

Far off he wonders what them makes so glad ; 

Or Bacchus meny fruit they did invent. 

Or Uybeles trantioke rites have made them mad. 

Speneer, K. I. vi. 16. 

Aoeording to the popular belief among the Greeks, it 
was in a bed of thia tender herb [sweet Imsilj that Our 
Lord's Gross was fnesiitatf. 

AiMdan RUey, Athoa or the Mountain of the Monks 
[(1887), p. 71, note. 

2. To find out by original study or contrivance ; 
create by a new use or combination of moans ; 
deviso uie form, construction, composition, 
method, or principle of. 

To iwoent is to discover that we know not 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, IL £17. 

He is now 

Inventing a rare mousu-tmp, with owl'a wings 
And a cat’s-fuot, to catch tho mice alone. 

B. Joneon, Fortunate Isles. 

8. In general, to produce by contrivance; fab- 
ricate ; concoct; nevise : as, to invetU the plot of 
a story; to invent an excuse or a falsehood. 

I soy, the never did invent tliis letter ; 

This Is a man's invention, and hli hand. 

8hak,, As you like it, Iv. 8^ 89. 

Lies snd faliltes, and such as could best invent them, 
were only in request MiUon, Hist Kng., ill. 

In an evening, often with a child on each knee, he would 
fnwmt a tale for tbclr amusement 

Lady Holland, Sydney Suit]), vi. 
■Byn. 9 und 8* Bieoover, Invent, Aee dieeovereud inven- 
tion. 

An obsolete form of 


inveneione, < L, inventio(ih), finding, discovery, 
invention, < ittvenire, pp: inventus, come upon, 
find: see inventA A finding. [Obsolete, or 
archaic, as in the phrase JmenUon qf the Cross, 
8m er(M»i.] 

As lAnrentins observeth oonoeming the ineenSUm of the 
■Upes or itiirop bone [In toe ear], there la aomo men- 
tion between (kdumbns and Impwsslu, toe cme ^Bioilia, 

а. otber a ind 

2* The act or process of finding out how to make 
something previously unknown, or how to do 
some^ing in a new way : original contrivance ; 
creation by a new use of means : as, the tfneea- 
Hon of printing; tho invention of the steam- 
e^ine, or of an improved steam-engine. 

The labor of fnefugca Is often estimated and Mid ra 
too aaino plan aa that of execution. . «/• S. MuL 

3. That which Is invented ; something previ- 
ously unknown, or some new modifioation of 
an existing thing, produced by an original use 
of means; an ori|mal contrivance or device. 
When used ahaolutelyrit generally denotes anew meehani* 
cal device, or a new process in one of toe useful arts. 

God hath made man upright; but they have aonght wt 
many inventUme, Bod. viL 89. 

The invention all admired, and each, how be 
To bo the inventor mias'd. Milton, P. L., vL 49BL 

There is no Invention hath been more valued by the 
wiser Hrt of Mankind than that of Letters. 

StOUng/lvet, Sermona HL il. 

An Aiwngcn is atur new and useful art, machine, man- 
ufacture, or oomposftton of matter, or any new and useful 
improvement on any art, maohina manufacture, or oom- 
positioD of matter, not before known and oaed. BdMneon, 

4. Specifically, in music, a short piece in which 
a single thought is worked out, usually oontra- 
puutally, but with the comparative simplicity 
of an impromptu or of a study. — 6. The act of 
producing by the oxercise of the imagination ; 
mental fabnoation or creation : as, the inven- 
Hm of plots or of excuses. 

You divine wits of dder Daves, from whom 
The deep InvetiHtm of raro Works hath com. 

tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, L 6, 
If thou oanst accuse, . . . 

Do It without invention, suddenly. 

Shat, 1 Hon. VL, ill. 1, 6. 

Milton's Charaotera most of them, lie out of Nature, 
and were to be formed purely by hls.own Invention. 

Aadivm, Spectator, No. 879. 

б, The faculty or power of inventing; skill or 
ingenuity in original contrivance ; the gift of 
finding out or producing new forms, meuods, 
processes, effects, etc.; in art aud lit., the exer- 
cise of imagination in production ; the creative 
faculty. 

T will prove these verses to be very unlearned, neither 
savouring of poetry, wit, nor invention. 

Shalt., U L L, iv, 8, 106. 

I had not toe aasistanee of any good book whereby to 
promote my invention, or relieve my memory. 

mr T. Browne, Bellgio Medici, Fref. 

Hy own invention ... can furnish me with nothing so 
dull as what Is there. Dryden, Mock Aatrolager, Fref. 
7t* A coming in; arrival. 

Whilst green Thetis' Nymphs, with many an amorous lay, 
Bing our inventinn safe unto her long-wisb'd Bay. 

Breiton, I'dyolDlon, L 68. 
XttvtntUmoftbBaross. Aee eromi.— Reslatircd Inp 
Viotlon, an invention protected by an inferlOT patent— 
Useful Inventloo. in the sense of American law, one not 
injurious or miswievous to society, add not frivolous or 
inslgnlfloant but capable of use for a purpose from which 
some advantage can be derived. When an Invention Is use- 
ful in this sense, toe degree or extent of Its usefulhess la 
wholly unimportant Cwtte, Law of Fat <6to edA 1 449. 
BByn. 8. Ineenrirm, Biveovery; fabrication, exooKltation. 
Invention is applied to toe contrivance and production of 
often mechanical, that did not^ore exist 


something, wAvou UBVUAU»||6UM| aawv UAU iluv aruvAV 
for the nilllnlion of ])owers of nature long known or 
lately discovered by investigation. Biwovery brings to 
light what existed before, but was not known. We are in- 
debted to tfiuwnUCon for the thermometer, barometer, tele- 


phono, etc. ; to dUnovery for knowledge of hitherto un- 
known parta of the globe, etc. By the invenMon of the 
spectroscope we have mado l^e meeoeeriev as to the me- 


ism^k, invey; < ME. ^enveyen (7) (not found), 

< OF. envair, enveir, attack, invade, press, un- 
dertake,jprf»b. < L. invadere, attack, invade (sec 
imvadc), but also appar. in part (like the E. in- 
met, inveeUon, inveethe, associated with inveigh) 

< L. invehere, pp. invecius, carry, bear or bring 
in or to, idso attack with words, scold- inveigh, 

< ia, in, to, 4* vehere, aniry: see vehwle.] To inventart (in-ven't6r), ». 
make a verbal attack ; utter or write vehement inventor. 

denunciation or rebuke; exclaim or rail against InTentftllf (in-vent 'ffil), a. [< invent 4 -fid A 
perBonB or things; rail : with against, formerly Full of invention ; inventive, 
with at or on. The genius of toe Bteob goy^mrot appears powerful 

Diaaow and TnmnsTpponaimolent hatred one * ' ’ " 

at the other. Phaer, dtneid, xL, Arg. 

T. B.. . , was so negligent that • . « I can hardly inhold -lllFOBtible (in-ven'ti-b1), a, [^ invent 4 •iblc,'] 

Mtm i nvvi gk big on tS meroonr. Capable of being invented or contrived. . ^ v . 

Mbr, BiiC OMnbrid,. OnlT., .Itt. ». wii«iflnrtI»T»m}rtho«tfhtotoiiiakei(ani»hooto«an, (in-voa BhuB), a. [< UtPmlUm) + 

He never faOs to Inaf^gA with hearty bittemess osaifut I thought toerc had men but one only exqi^lto way in- "OU8,\ inventivei 
iSM ors oy aa the soorcc of evyy wwe^ trials, and muob clum, I have It will be moat exquisite: thou art a line inemfloiif 

MmwIof, iMtfciid’i Hist Greece, perfectly triad all thesa CenSuin/ tg InvenMom rogue, slmh. B. i/oiiioti, Gynthia's Bevels, IL L 

(in^vi'gr), fi. One who inveighB or InTontlbleiieM (in-ven'ti-bl-neB), a. The state inyantlTO (in-ven'tiv), a. [< F. invenUfm Bp. 
I ; a taller. of being inventible. Pg, It. inventivo; as invent 4 -irs.] 1, Of or 


tallio aleiuonts in many heavenly bodies. Aco diwover.—e. 
Invention, Style. Ampeifieatton, Bhetoric is often divided 
into the depaitinents ui invention and vlyU, invention cov- 
ering all that ooncems the supply of toe thought, and 
all that ooncems tho expression of toe thought in lan- 
gum. Home writers divide rhetoric into invention, am- 

^ MeuMon, and stylv, but ampUflcition la strictly a part of 

only iudekruotiuh, and invent^ only to*om>re^ inventi^ 

Word, lUsidenoe in F^ce (179^ luyintioilial (in-ven^Bhqn-^), a. [< invention 

4 -ol.] Belating to invention; of the nature 

of invention. 


to Invontlon; oharaetorlied laiy or 
manifevting original oontriyanoo. 

The leedlng ohmotertotioi of modm eooMee m in 

Morili, L 131. 

A ihort conne of leotorw 
teeohing of luiguege, on indojteWhj^Oi^ 

9. Able to invent; quick at contriving; ready 
at expedients. 

Ai he had an inventive ^n, lo there never lived aey 
man that believed better thereof, and of hlmeelf.^^^^ 

Inaenlom love, inww^ee In new arto, 

to* 0 ? Horaoe’e Artoniet^, 111. 01. 
We ihould And the moat remarkable Inatanoo of tho dif. 
ferenoe between an Imaginative and an pout to 

Im fnrnlihed by the oaaee of Bhakapeare and Hponeor. 

De xnrniMMu / AfA«n<etiwi, >'o. 3068, p. 108. 

inTontlTely (in-vou'tiv-li), adv. By the power 
of invention. v 

inTentiveneaa (m-ven'tiv-nes), n. The quality 
of being inventive ; the faculty of inventing. 

The knowledge that clear and appropriate Ideas are 
requisite for discovery, although it does not lead to any 


inventor (in-ven'tqr), n, [Formeriy also in- 
venter/ ss F, inventeur m Sp. Pg. inventor = It. 
inveniore, < L. inventOTf a finder^ contriver, au- 
thor, inventor, < immire, pp. inventus, find out, 
invent: see invent*] One who invents or d(*- 
yises something new; one who makes an in- 
vention* 

Wo but teach 

Bloody lustniotlons, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inverUvr. SAak., Mimbeth, L 7, 10. 

His sister Itaamah is accounted by some Kabbiues the 
first fntienfer of making Llnnen and Woollen, and of votiall 
Husleke. PureAae, Pilgrimage, p. 84. 

Tho lone Inventor by his demon hauiitod. 

JjotveU, To tbe Future. 

Inventorial (in-von-t6'rl-ftl), a. [< inventory + 
-g/.] Of or pertaining to an inventory. 

Inventorlally (in-ven-toM-al-i), adv. In tho 
manner of an inventory. 

To divide him inventoriatty would dlsay the arlthmetio 
of memuxy. SAat,, flamlet, v. 3, 118. 

Inyentm (InWen-tA-ri), u.; pi. inventories 
(-ris). [Formerly also, erroueouBly, inviton// 
prop. *invcntaru (the form inventory, OF. *«- 
ventore (< late ML. iHreitfrmtwQ, involving an 


irreg. use of the suffix •oru) ss F. inventuire ; 
Pr. iwventari ss Sp. Pg. It. imentario, < LL. 
inventarium, a list, inventory, < L. invenire, 
pp. inVentua, find out: see if'nrd/ff.] A detailed 
descriptive list of articles, such as goods and 
chattels, or of parcels of land, with the num- 
ber, quantity, and value of each; specifically, 
a. formal list of movables, as of the goods or 
wares of a merchant : as, an inventory of the 
estate of a bankrupt, or of a deceased person. 
There, take an invenlory of aU I hav^ 

To tho last penny. 8hak,, Hen. Vlll., IIL 2, 124. 

There are stores laid up In our human nature that our 


underiiandlug can make no complete inventory of. 

WtorgeEm^r^ 


, Mill on the Floss, v. 1. 


Benefit of inventoiy, in eioff im, the limit of liability 
ecenrod by an eaeouCor, legatee, or heir, In respect of 
debts of the deceased, by making and filing an inventory 
allowing the value of the assets oomliig to his hands. 
"Byi AAmfiife, HegUter, etc. See litS. 

Inventory (in'ven-tv-ri), v. t. ; pret. and pp. «n- 
ventoriea, ppr. inventorying, [< inventory, n.] 
To make a list, catalogue, or schedule ox; in- 
sert or register in an account of goods. 

1 will give out divers schedules of my beauty. It sbuU 
be itumdorfed, and every particle and utensil labdled. 

Shak., T. N., 1. ^ 264. 

The learned author himself Is OieentorM and summ'd 
up to the utmost value of his llveiy-cloak. 

MUian, Colasteriou. 

in ventre (in von'tre). [L.: in, in; ventn, 
abl. of venter, belly, womb: boo venter,] In 
law, in the womb.— in (in) vintre sa mere IF.^ 
begotten but not yet bom. The law recognlaes the oals- 
tenoe, and protects the rights, of an infant in venire aa 
were, 

Inventreifi (in-ven' tree), n, [< OF. invontcrem ; 
as inventor + -m. Of. F. invenliioe as It. in^ 
ven trice, < L. inventrix, fern, of inventor, an in- 
ventor: BOO inventor,] A female inventor. 

Mistress Turner, the first Jnwnfinssr of yellow Starch, 
^ eiccuted in a Oobweb Lawn Kutf of mat Colour at 
Tybum. MoiMtt, Letieit, L L 2. 

At last divine Oecilla came, 

Inventrem of the vocal frame. 

JAryden, Alexander's Feast 

iBFtr% rOael,; of. o^.l An element in some 
Sootoh place-names of Gaelic origin, meaning 
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a oonllnenoe of a river with another or with 
the sea: as, Invemees, Inverwy, Invergcrdon, 
Inverury, Jnverlochy, 

jlnveraoiw (in-vf-ras'l-ri)* pi* inveraeitiee 

(-tiz). K <!•-» +• verarify.j Lack of veracity 
or tmthralness ; an untruth. 

The anile aphorism still triumphs, solemnly devolving 
from age to age its loathsome spawn of shams and 0»< 
wreeittM. F. HM, Mod. B^., p. 146. 

inverldmllitade (iu-ver^i-si-miri-tud). n, [< 
inJA + verieimUituae,] Lack of verisii^tude ; 
improbability. Coleridge, 
invemilnatlOll (in-v^r-mi-nfi'shon), n. [< L. 
in, in, + v€minatio(n~), a writning pain, tlio 
diBeane called wormR, < venninare, Buffer from 
worms, < vermis, a wonu: see iterwin,] In jm- 
thol,, the state or condition of l)eiug infested 
by worms; helmiziihiaBis. [Karo.] 
Inversatile (in-v6r's*^til), a, [< iw-8 + versa- 
tile,] In entom,, not Versatile ; not moving on 
the supporting parts: as, inrersatih antennsp. 
inverfle (in-vCrs^ or in'v^rs), a, and n, K ME. 
invti's, envers, < OF. invers, F. inverse ss Fr. cw- 
vers = Sp. Pg. It. inverso, < L. inversus, pp. of 
inverters, turn about, invert: see invert,] I. a, 
1. Turned end for end, or in tho opposite di- 
rection: having a contrary course or tendency; 
inverted: opposed to direst. 

The reigning taste was su bad that the success of a 
writer WAS In invente proportion to his lalM>ur, and to his 
deiUro of ezoeUence. Moeenday, Drydeii. 

8. In math., opposite in nature and effect: said 
with reference to any two operations which, 
when both performed In succession upon the 
same quantity, leave it unaltered : thus, sub- 
traction is inverse to addition, division to mul- 
tiplication, extraction of roots to the raising of 
powers, etc. a direct operation produces an unam- 
biguous and possible value, and between two operations 
the one which combines quantities symmetrically Is 
preferably considered as direct. Addition, multlpUcatlon, 
Involution, and differentiation are oonsldered as direct 

a lterations ; subtraction, division, evolution, and integm- 
on as inverso operations. Corresponding to every direct 
operation there are, generally speaking, two inverse opera- 
tluni: thus, if K(d;, y) be the direct operation, the two In* 
verso operations are the one whicli gives x from F(<p, y) 
and y, and the one which gives y from F(k, y) and «.><• 
Inverse ooninilty, current, dilierenoe, etc. Bee the 
nouns.— Inverse curve, Une, point, etc., a curve, line 
point, etc., resulting from spherical, quadric, atm other 
varieties of goometrioal Inversion.— Inverse eillPBOid 
Of Inertia. Bee eOffiimid.— Inverse inatiix. Beer^ 
friis.-Inverse method of fiuzlons. SoB>h«r< 2 ^— In^ 
verse method of tangents. Bee tangent— inverse 
mood, In fogie, an indirect mood.— Inverse order of 
alienation, in the law of Judlolal or forced sales, a fixed 
order accorulng to which parocls that the debtor has not 
aliened shall Iw first sold, and of those Uiat he has aliened 
the later sliall be sold before tbe eorllqr : a rnle for the pro> 
tectlun of earlier over later grantees.— Invere# problem, 
a problem like finding the equation to tlie onUiiate of a 
curve when its arc Is given in terms of the idisclBsa.— In- 
verse propo rt ion, ratio, etc. Bee the nouns. — Inverae 
rule of thm, me rule or three as applied to qaantttles 
in inverse proportion to one another. 

n. n. An inverted state or condition ; a di- 
rect opposite; something directly or absolutely 
contra^ to something else: as, tbe inverse of a 
proposition. 

inTamedt Uu-V6r»t')» a. [MB. enversed; < in- 
verse + -ga2,] Inverted. 

The bough to sotte is best in gernivnyng, , . . 

But hem to settc mwsrmd nought to doone la 
PaUadiw, Husboiidno (B. E. T. B.), p. 
Inversed proportiont, inverse proportion. Bee proper^ 
tkm. 

inTeraely (in-v6rs^li), adv. In an inverted or- 
der or manner; in an inverse ratio or propor- 
tion, as when one thing is greater or less in 
proportion as another is less or greater, 
inymion (in-v(»r'shQu), n, [as F. inversion s 
8p. inversion s Pg. inversUo s It, inrerHione,< 
L, imersio(n-), inversion, < invertere, pp. inver- 
sus, turn about: see invert] The act of in- 
verting, or the state of being inverted ; a turn- 
ing end for end, upside down, or inside out ; 
any change of order such that the last becomes 
first and the first last; in geneml, unjr reversal 
of a given order or relation. 

We shall one day give but on ill and lame ooeount of 
our watching and praying, if, by an odd inversion of the 
oommand, all that we do is first to pray against a tempta- 
tion, and afterwards to watch for It. SbtkA, Wnrks, Vl,z. 
Bpeolflcally— (a) In gnm,, a change of the natural or 
recognised order of words: as, “ of all vioei, Impurity is 
one of the most detestable," instead of “ impurity Is ouo 
of the most detestable of all vices." (5) In rhvt., a mode 
of arguing Iw whiuh the speaker tries to show that the 
arguments auduoed by an opponent tell against his cause 
and ire favorable to the spier's, (e) In music: (1) The 
process, aob or result of transposing the tones of an InteF- 
vil or chord from their orlnnal or normal order. The 
several Inversions of a choro are called Jint, sseond, and 
ikM respectively. Bee interval, 5, and choro, 4. (2) The 
process, act, or result of repeating a eubjeot or theme with 


an Ihi upward intervals or Mope taken downward, and 
viee verm. Aleo oeUed MMton by fnie rMpn or in son- 
Mp hm^ (Pee Miafdm, 3.) MUHrograOe insemton, 
however, is the same u rstrogradc imitation (whioh aee. 
under imUation, 8). (8) In Ooubk counterpotrL the tnns- 
positlon of the voioe-peit below the lower, and 


vice versa. InvefslonlitheUstof theoozreotneisof the 
oompoiltitiiL The transposition nuiy bo either of an oc- 
tave or of any other interval, (d) In motA.: (1) A tuin- 
ing backward ; a ooutoary rule of operation : ae, to prove 
an answer by inversion, as division by multl|diestlon or 
addition by lubtraotlon. (2) Change In the order of the 


verted, the right being ott the left, the left on tbe right, 
and so on. (g) In chem., a decompontion of certain sogars 
and other carbohydratea. Induced by the action cl a fer- 
ment or dilute add by which the elements of water are 
added to a carliohydrate, each uiulcoule of which breaks 
up Into two molecules of a different oarbohydrate. Tbns, 
eane-augor In sulutluii, when heated with a dilute add, 
takes up water and lireaki up Into eqnal parts of dextrone 
and levulnse. Kee inverUswfoir.— 0lTdl8 Of toTBTIlOIL a 
cirole with respect to whion a given ourve is its own ni- 
verae.— Ooomgtrloal Invmlon (usually taken to mean 
eyeUeai or tpherieal inversion), a transformation by which 
for each point of a figure is substituted a point In the 
same direction from a fixed point, called the center qf in- 
version, and at a distance therefrom eqnal to the reoipn^ 
oal of the diitanoe of the tint point— Inwnlon of an 
orgasr or pedal-polat See ory/an^nt— lavo--" - 
of parta. Bee def, (c) (8>-&iv«rno& of iub 

Bee dcf. (c) (2).— Qnaarlo mvirrioiL in motk., a 

formation of a figure conilstliig in subitttnting for each 
point one lying In the same direction from a fixed eentor, 
and on the polar of tho variable point with referanoe to 
a quadrlo surface.- Tugantlal invonloil, in math,, a 
transformation by whiohlor every atnight Une of a tore 
Is substituted a parallel line passiug through the pole of 
the first with referenoe to a conic. 
inTOraiye (in-vAr'siv), a, [< inverse + -fw.] 
Of or pert^niDg to iuverBion; capable of oaua- 
ing inversion. 

Invert (in-v6rt0, V, t, [» OF. invertir m 8p« 
inrertir ss Pg. inverter ae It. invertere, < L, <ii- 
vertere, turn upside down, turn about, upset, 
invert, < in, in, to, toward, + vvrtere, turn; aee 
verse, Cf. advert, convert, evert, etc.] 1. To 
turn in an opposite direction ; turn end for end, 
upside down, or inside out; place in a contrary 
ordcT or position : ‘as, to inf^ert a cone or a aaek; 
to invert ilio order of words. 

What best is boded me. to mlioblef. 

Shak,, Tempest, Ui 1, 70. 

Lot no attraction invert thoimlei of thy honesto. , 
i8ifr TfiBrom, Christ Mor., L a 

We begin by knowing little and bdlovlng mnoh, and we 
souietlmes end by inverting the quantities. 

Qtorge MM, Mlddlemardh, I* 818. 

We invert the relation of oauie and effect when we eon- 
sider that uur emotions are determined by our imaglnsF 
tlve creeds. Ledte Stesdun, Eng. Thought L 1 10. 

8t. To divert; turn into another channel ; de- 
vote to another purpose. 

Solyman charged him bitterly with invert^ his trea- 
sures to his own private use. XnoUss, Hist Turks. 

-Byn. 1. CverthrotP, Subvert, etc. Bee eiirtiini. 

InYfl^ (in'v6rt), n, [< invert, v.l 1. In arekn, 
an inverted uroh ; specifically, tne fioor of the 
lock-chamber of a canal, which is usually In 
tho form of an inverted arch, or the bottom of 
a sower. 

The Imttom of the sower Is oalled the fmwrt, from a 
general resemblatioe in the oonatruotioii to an ** inverted " 
arch. Mayhew, Loudon Labour and London Poor, IL 448. 

8. In teleg,, an inverted or reversed inaula- 
tor. 

An effort is at present being mide to intobdnee a form 
of invert In whioh the bolt passes neariy to tbe top of the 
iusnlatlng material. 

Precec and SivewrigM, Tdegrapby, p. 2M. 
invertaiit (in-v6r't|uit), a, [< invert + *< 1111 .] 
In her,, same as invert, 
invertebracy (in-vAr'tf-brflhsl), n, [< inverio- 
ltra{ te) + -cy,] The condition of being inverte- 
brate, or without a backbone ; figuratively, lack 
of moral stamina; irresolution. [Rare.] 

A person may reveal hie hopeless invertebraey only wbeu 
brought face to face with some critical situation. 

Few York Semi-weekly Tribune, Dee, 24, 188a 

inyertebral (in-v6r'tf-br^), a, [< in-s + wr. 
tehral] Same as invertebrate, 

Invortebrata (in-vtrwtf-brd'tj). n. pi [NL„ 
neut. pi. of invertebratus, invertebrate : see <11- 
vertelrate.] That one of two great divisions of 
the animal kingdom (the other being the Voric- 
' hrata) whioh Includes animals having no spinal 
column or backbone, it indudes iiven of toe dghd 
xnalnbranohei Into whioh AntmaSa are divWndciiaaiidf 
Frotosoa,CoBienieraita, Kehinodermtan, Vermm, A r mnmv da , 
MoUusealdsa,vnC MoUusBa, tons leaving on^the FertoM 
as the remaining subklngdom, of eotud nmk oiily 
any one of toe otoersj not with them all eoUeetlfdj. She 
word, however, no longer retains any " * 



bfwtoteato 

'4liBtteMiQe,b«inj[ dmply uied to d e rig n itethote anlmalt 
ooUoetIftly wUdi art nut Tortobratod. Tht primary dl- 
tfrion of toe animal kingdom now made la Into Prototoa 
and JMcnoa, and the Fartaftiiam form one of tbe dlvlaluna 
of the latter, to be oontraated with anyone of the niime dl- 
flaknia of the metaaolo InverUfnuta, not with tbe Inver- 
wbmta uolleotlvely. Both terma ( Vertetfrata uiid Inverte- 


irrurr ^ mmlena are many fine fountalnea. the waiii 

SSlSteSSSSS^ *JS? 

r/ VI atone-worka intlrely. • iMyn, Wary, Nov. St^ 
(in-v6r t^bpj.t), a. an<i n. [< NL. . .. ^ 1 *-^ -loom. 


iMertobratuBf < L. in- priT. + rertebratwtf ver- 
tebrate: aee vertelnrate,] h n» 1. Not verte- 
brate; ha^ng no backbone ; Hpecidcally, of or 
pertaining to the InvertohrnUi* AIro imrrtfi- 
hral, invertcbrato(L--^2, Figuratively, flaccid, as 
if from lack of a backbone ; wanting Htroiigtli, 
firmnesR,or consletenoy; weak; uervolcnn.— m- 
TaMbraio matrix, matrix. 
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lowed by wffft, and eometlmes before the 
thing covering: opposed to divest. 

He oommaunded va to fneait onr aelnea fn the aalde gar- 
meiita. ifoMupt’a Voyam 1. 106. 

inmae me <n my motley. Shak., Aa yon Like It, 11. 7, 68. 
Ill the ganleuB are many fine fountalnea the walla oov- 
■■ ‘ ' " * ■ ' i^iwietho 

1044. 

In dim cathedrala, dark with vaulted gloom, 

\>'kai holy awe inveete the aaintly tomb 1 

0. IT. Hohnea, A Rhymed Leaion. 

3f. To clothe or attiro with ; put on. 

Alas ! for plttla that ao falro a orew, 

Aa like oan not be aoetio from Eaat to Weat, 
Cannot And one thla girdle to fnMri. 

SpmMT, V. Q.: IV. V. 18. 

8. To clothe or indue, as with office or author- 


iBTWtttim 

H*w«itflamon« loomtoMwUwrwItt 

The phllciaopher 
aophlitemT 


, . the 

the tirutii^ wMoh he tabeafor jj^teiL 


ttHiw MMiMMb. ^ o, j ciubut) wr luuuu, as wibu umoo ur nuvwux- 

n. An mvertebrated animal; any one of jty; hence, to accroffit with some quality or 


the Invertehrata 
invertebrated (in-v6r'i$-bra-ted), a. Same u8 
invertebrate^ 1. 

inverted (in-v6r'ted), p, n, [I^. of iwivrf, /■.] 
Turned in a contrary direction ; turned iipKide 
down; reversed inoraor; hciice, opposite ; con- 
trary. 

Huoh forma have left only their written roproacntatlvea 
'* Your obedient aervaiit,'’ “ Vour humble aervant ; " re- 
aerved for oouaeiona when diatmioe ia to l>e mtiliitalned, 
and for this reaaou often having inverted iiieuniuga. 

//. Jifpenoer, Prin. of Sociol., 1 3114. 

Bpeolflcally— (o) Inker., tunied In the 
other way from what ia uaual: aa, tbe 
handa inverted when the tliigera iNilnt 
downward. Alaofniwrtant. (6)In6uC., 
oppoaed to the normal or uaual poaitlon, 
aa ovuiea attached to the apex of the 
ovaiy or ita oella, or aa flowera with the 
normally dorial aide ventral. (e)ln//eol,, 
lying apparently in Inverae or reveiiie 
order, aa tiraUi which linvc lieeii folded 
back on each other by tho intmaion of 
Igneoaa rooka or by cruat inovementa. 

-‘XnvartSd ardi, in aruA, an arch with Ita Intradoa be- 
low the axla or apringiiig line. Inverted urchoa are need 

ill fonndatlona to 
oonneot partlcn- 
lar poliita, and 
diatiibute their 
weight or prea- 
aiire over a great- 
er extent of au^ 
face, aa in pfera 
and tbe like.— 
Xnvarted chord. 
See invemion (e) 

.. — WWW ...prinitinff* a comma 

i down ao as to bring It Into a auporior poal- 

tlon. The beginning of a quotation la inarkwl by a pair 
. “ * * 1 la by a 




a:j.T 






Eagle dligiliiyed i 
wiiigh inverted. 


Inverted Archev. 


ax and ehnrd, L^XuvirttdOOmma, Inpriiiffiii;, a comma 
funied upaide dow 

tlon. The begliiiil.^ . , , 

of inverted (!omiiiaa or by one alone, us the end 
pair of apoatrophea or by a singlo apuatmplie. (8ee ouo- 
loHvn,) A pair of liivortod eommaa li also often uaed to 
olgnlfy dgfe, being placed directly under the word to bo 
repeated.— XnvBiM oountorpmnt See invereiwn (e) (x), 
irnUation, 8, and^fitorp(gfif.iL— invsrted-flower, the 
name of aeveral little South African planta of tbo former 
genua Paraetranthw, which ia now regarded as a Motion 
of the genna Lftbelia. They differ from typical I^ohelia by 


iLttnbuic; indue by attribution: followed by 
irith : as, to invest a narrative with the charm of 
romance ; to invest a friend teith every virtue. 

Beatrice, the unforgotton object of hla early tendemeaa, 
waa invented by his imaginatloii udth glorloua and myate- 
rioua attributes. Jforatday, Dante. 

4. In laWf to put in possoasion of something 1 o 
bo held as a matter of right ; instate or install : 
lis, to invest a man with rank, dignity, otc. 

The Queen in requital invested him v/Uh tho Ilononr of 
Earl of Uleiikare and Baron of Valenue. 

Hater, Chronlolea, p. SX5. 

Mary of Orleans . . . had been fneaited In this princi- 
pality uy the three estates in lOM. 

J. Adstwa, Works, IV. 378. 

Ct- To confer ; give ; vest. 

It inveeteth a right of government Bason, 

6. To Hiirrouud; hem in or about; especial- 
ly, to Rurronnd with hostile intent, or in such 
n way as to prevent approach or escape ; sur- 
round with troops, military works, or other bar- 
riers : beleaguer. 

I saw a town of this island, which riiall be nameless, 
inveeted on every aide, and the liibabitaiita of It ao atrait- 
oticU oa to cry for quarter. Addiem, Husbands and Wivoa. 

Leyden waa thoroughly invested, no leas than alxty-two 
redoubia . * . now gli^ng the city. 

Mtdkf/, Dutch Republic, II. BBS. 

A person tiylng to steal Into an fniNtated town with pro- 
viaiuna would be summarily dealt with. 

Wtsileey, Introd. to Inter. Law, App. 111., p. 484. 

7. To employ for some profltalile use ; convert 
into some other form of wealth, usually of a 
more or less permanent nature, as in the pur- 
chase of property or shareR, or in loans se- 
cured by mortgage, etc.; said of money or capi- 
tal: followed by in: as, to invest onc^R meauK 
in landH or houses, or in bank-Rtock, govern- 
ment bonds, etc.; to invest large sums in books. 
-Invtstlllgmeillbraae. See ymrrneprana. 

U. intrans. To make au investment: as, to 
invest in railway shares. 


Bncye. Brit, XS 
■ByiL To aemtlnlae, overhaul, alft, probe Intc^ explore, 
atuoy. 

InveitigatiOll (in-ves-ti-gA'shon), n. [s F. 
investigatUm = Sp. investigaeitm s Pg. investi- 
gate = It, invesHgasione, < h, invesH^atio(n-)f 
a searching mio, Cinvestigare, seaMh into: see 
fnvestigntc^ Tho act of iDvestig|ating; the 
making of a search or inquiry ; detmled or por- 
tiuiilaidxed examination to ascertain the truth 
in regard to something; careful research. 

Your travela I hear mneh of : my own ohall never more 
be in a strange land, but a diligent inveiHgalm of my 
own tenitorica. Fnpa, To Swift. 

Tho interoourae of aooioty— Its trade, Its religion. Its 
friendahips, Its quarrels— la one wide judicial invemgi^ 
Uon at character. Smermm, lot ler., p. SS9, 


aSyiL Int/uisOion, Inquiry, etc. (aee i 
liaullng; probing. See ir^efense, 

invasngatiYe (in-ves'ti-ga-tiv), a, l<, investi- 
gate + -<m] Of or pertaining to investiga- 
tion; given to investigation; curious and de- 
liberate in research. 

Wo may work almply for tho love of diioovery — that la 
tho exerriae of the investiifative Inatlnct and tho pleainre 
of overcoming dlffloultfea ; or we may work with the be- 
nelicentldea of Inoreaaing the auui of human knowledge. 

Stultbs, Medieval and Modem Hlit, p. 76. 

InyeBtigator (in-veB^ti-ga-tqr), n, [s F. inves- 
tigaieur ss Bp. Pg. investigador as It. investiga- 
tore, < L. investigator^ one who searches, < in- 
vestigare^ soaroh: see investigate,"] One who in- 
vestigates or makes oareful research. 

Not aa an fniMafikRifor of troth, but at an advocate la- 
bouring to prove hla point WhaMy, Rhetorio. 

InvestlgatoreB (in-ves^ti-gA-t6'r6z), n, pU 
[NL., iH. of L. investigator, ono who searches ; 
see invesUgator,] An extensive heterogeneous 
group of bii'dB proposed by Beicheubaeh and 
adopted by lirenm, having no characters by 
which it can be defined ; the searchers. 

InveBtiont, b. [< Mh. investio(n-), au invest- 
ing, < L. invesHre, invest : see invest,] The act 
of investing; investiture. 

We knew, my lord, before we brought the crown, 
Intending your invesUm ao near 
The roafdonoe of your deaplakd brother, 

Tho lords would not be too exeaporato 


of me groua L/Kwfm. differ from typical invest in railway shares, 

having the Howera invortod. whonoe the name.— Invert 4w««4-4a»i4-j/'iii 
tdlmaga. Hocfen«.—bvertad interval. Heefmwrrifm lllVOSttentt(iu-vts tigut;,a. 

(ejOLMd fnitorwif, 6.— Inverted organ-point or peidal- PP^* cif invesHre, clothe : see tnvest,] Investing; 
point. Hoe orffan-^nt.^ mvertecf oscnTlatlng ontfne, covering; clothing. 

tan! engine.— ZnvertOd poMtlon, oonaolldated and freed from Its invee- 

Ii,» contrary 

or inverted order. invortlgablei (in-vos'ti-gfir-bl), a, [< Lh, in- 

the win- restigamlis, that con be searched into, < in- 
vestigare, search into, investigate: see investi- 
gate. ] Capable of being investigated or search* 
ed out ; open to investigation. 


Plaoing the fore part of the eye to the hole of L.^ 
dow of a darkened room, we have a pretty landaklp c 
objecte abroad, invertedly painted on the paper, on Uie back 
of the eye. Derham, Bhyeico-Theology, Iv. 2, note 88. 


InvirtlblA^ (in-vfer'ti-bl), a, [< invert + -ihle,] 
Capable of inversion ; susceptible of being in- 
verted. [Kare.] 

Invi^ble^ (ln-v<ir'ti-bl), a. [< L. in- priv. 
^ vertere, turn, + -dblc.] Incapable of being 
turned ; inflexible. 

An Indorate and invertOile oonaclence. Cranmsr. 


In doing evil, we prefer a leas good before a greater, 
tho greatneoa whereof ia by reason inveetigabie and may 
be known. Itvoker, Reolea. l*olity, L 7. 

A few years since It would have been prepoateroua to 
apeoulate on the preaent cliwnical constitution of the 
aiiira atinoaphere ; it would have been one of the myste- 
ries which no aatroiiomer would oonaldcr invesUmhU, 

O. H. Imoee, Probe, of Life and Mind, 1. 1. 1 21. 
Jnywrto (in'v6r.tiii), *. [< umrt + A in7»itlgabl*at (in-ves'ti-gB-bl), a. [< LU in- 

chemical ferment jiroduoed by Beverul cpecicH that cannot Hcarobed into, un- 

Hoarchable, < in- priv. -f* ^vestigabilis, that can 
bo searched into, < L. vestigare, search into : 
see investigate,] That cannot be investigated ; 
unsearchable. 


of yeast-plants, which converts cane-sugar in 
solution into invert-sugar. 

iSYertor (in-vAr'tpr), w, [< invert 4- -or.] That 
whieh inverts or changes the direction, as of an 
elcotrio current; in eStoU, a commutator. 

iHTirt-gllgftr (in'vArt-shtig'Ar), n. An amor- 
phous saecharine substance,' the chief constit- 
uent of hou^, and produced by the action of 
ferments or dilute acids on caiH>-HUgar. it Ib re- 
garded aa a mixture of equal parts of dextrose and Icvii- 
loan. A aolutlon of oane-augar turns tbe polarised my of 
light to the right, while invert-sugar turns It to the left. 
Prom this invenlon of tho action on polaiiied light the 
process is called invereim, and tbe product invert-suyar, 

iBWegt (in -vest Of tf, [< F, investir h Pr. en- 
vpstir mm Sp. Pg. investir = It. investirc, < L. in- 
vestire, clothe, cover, < in, in, on, + vestire, 
olothe, < vestiitf clotlilim: see vest, Ct, divest, 
devest] I, trans. 1. To cover with or as If 
with a garment or vesture; clothe; indue: fol- 


I'o Injury or auppreaa your worthy title. 

Mariam, Tambnrlalne, 1., i 1. 

invegtitive (in-vosHi-tiv), a, [< L. iwvesHtas, 
pp. of invesHre, invest, + -<w.] Of or pertain- 
ing to investituro. Boo the quotation. , 

Tbo investiHvs event (la that] by which the title to the 
thing In question aboiild have accrued to you, and for want 
of wnioh such title la, through the dvlitiquonoy of the 
offender, ua it were Intercepted. 

lieiOham, Iiitrud. to Prin. of Morola and Leglala- 
I tlon. zvL 36. 

mvSBtltive IkOt. aee/aef. 

InYOBtiture (in-ves'ti-tflr), n. [< F. invesHtnre 
s 1^. invesHtura b Bp', rg. investidura s It. 
inresHtura, < ML, invesHtura, investing, < L. 
invesHre, invest: see invest.] 1. Tho act of in- 
vesting, as with poHsessioTi or power ; formal 
bestowal or proseutation of a. possessory or 
prescriptivo right, as to a fief or to tho rights 
and poBsesBions pertaining to au ecolesiasncal 
dignity : opposod to divestiture. 

The King claimed tho InvedtHHwe at niahops to be hla 
Right, ana forbad Appeals and Intercourse to Roma 

Baiter, Chrotiiolea, p. 86. 

Charles had entirely failed in hla application to Pope 
Alexander the Sixth for a reitogiiition cl hli right to Na- 
ples by a formal act of inveeHture. 

I*reeeoU, Ferd. and loa., 11. 8. 

An excommunication was denounced against all ohnroh- 
men who aliould accept inveetiture of ecclealaatical beiie- 
floea from lay hands. 

B. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, V. 95. 

Tbe grant of land or a feud was perfected by the cere- 
mony of corporal investiture or open delivery of p 


Woman, what tongue or pen ia able 


ne what thou art, 
Btable. 


wifiav I 

To determtni . 

A thing ao moving and unatabl . . 

So sea-like, ao inveStgabte, Cottsn, Woman. 

inveitigate (in-ves'ti-gAt), v, t; pret. and pp, 
int'esHgated, ppr. investigaHng, [< L, invesH- 
gatns, pp. of invesHgare, track or trace out, 
'searcii into, investigate, < in, on, + vesHr 
gare, follow a track, search, < vestigium, a 
track, foot-track: see vesHge.] To search into 
or search out ; inquire into ; search or examine 
into the particulars of; examine in detail: as, 
to investigate tho forces of nature ; to investi- 
gate tine causes of natural pheuomena; to in- 
vestigate the conduct of an agent. 


2, That which invests or clothes ; covering; 
vestment. 

While we yet have on 

Our groM fneMfffiire ox mortal weeds. TVwtiek* 
Lot him BO wait until the bright fniwarihire and sweet 
warmth of tlie suiiaot aro withdrawn ffom the watora. 

HuSttn. 

Bodesiastloal Inveftlture, in the Bum Cath. Oh., the 


of hla office, 
waa lonj 
monarol 
araha ooni 


To wh^ the right of invaatiture bidonged 


tonnd (Ongi^ Vll.jln 1076 published a decree foridddlng 
oleim^va w receive investltiire from a layman under pain 
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id dmodUknu TUi dl^pnte betwoen oimrdi ind itot« InwlmlM 


_ .mptfor Bennr V. •grMd to ninondor the right of 


on oonditi^ thet ^e election to the offloe 
» ore him or hie repreaenUtlve. A iliuiler com- 

nomlae bed been mede In 1107 between Henry t. of Eng- 
fimd Mid Pope FMKMd U. The klngi of Irimoe oontln- 
ned the oontl^ end it length leonred the right of oon- 
fertlng eepemte InTeetltare oy meene of e written Inetni- 
ment At present in EomMiCtthollooottntriee where the 
ehnroh le eupported by the itetei ipeoial egreeraeute, or 
oonounlAtt go?eni Inveitltare ; In newly ell these ooun- 
triee the uonnent of both the Pope and the olvll anthoritlee 


et a. [b 8p. Pg. im 
sratOf < L. inveUraiuSt pp. : _ 

the verb.] If. Old; long eftabliidied. 

It le an IneeCenrie and received opinion. 

Amou, Nat Hist 

2. Finnly established by long oontinuanoe: 
deep-rooted; obstinate: generally^ though not 
always, iu a derogatory sense : as, an ifwetsrate 
disease ; an invctei’ate enemy. 

The sins he Is to mortify are fmwtersteL habitual, and 
ootiflrmed, having had thegrowth and ■tabllity of a whole 
life. Jet, Taylnr, Works (ed. 1886X I* 187. 

Friends to oongratolato their frleuda made haste ; 

And lung invttamU frioiids saluted as they passed. 

Drydsn, Threnudla Angnstalls, 1. 127. 

Some gentlemon have inmtedits projudloes against any 
attempts to Increase the powers of oongreis. 

Monroe, In Bancrofts Hist Const, X. 44ft. 
8. Confirmed in any habit; having habits fixed 
by long oontinuanoe: applied to persons: as, 
an inveterate smoker. 

Certain It Is that TihoUui was not tomtomte In his pre- 
Jndiooa agidntt a social glass. i>. G. MHUhM, Wet Days. 

4f. Malignant; virulent; showing obstinate pre- 
judice. 

Would to Ood we oonld at last learn this Wisdom from 
oar enemies, not to widen our own dUf erenoes by inodor- 
oCe heats, blotcmesa and animosities among onr selves. 

StaiingfieM, Sermons, 11. L 
Thy most inetUraU soul. 

That looks through the foul prison of thy body. 

Bonke, 



in the tenant, and the obllBtlon of milltaiy or other feudal 
■enrloe In return. Hb / 0ah|f‘‘-laveitltnre Xing, the 
ring used In the Installaftlou of a ptm 
inTeative (in-vesHlv), a. [< invest + -ioe,] 

Investing; clothing; encircling. 

The horrid fire, all merollesse, did choke 
The scorched wretches with <iiiwigM smoke. 

ir4r. /or Jfapa.p. 820. 

InTHfitmant (in-vest'ment), n. [b It. invesU^ 
mentOi < ML. iimaUnumtamt < L. inveaHret in- 
vest: see 1. That with which a per- 

son or thing is invested or covered; clothing; 
vestment; covering. 

. You, lord archbishop^ . . . 

Whose white inverimento ngnre limooenoe. 

Bhak,, 2 Hon. IV,, Iv. 1, 4fi. 

Such separable fniwsfiiMiitf [shells and cysts] are formed 
by the coil-bodies of many l*rotOfeOB, a pibenomenon not 
exhibited liy tlasne- cells. 

Jp. if. LonMsr, Enoyo. Brit, XIX. 8;i4. 

2. The act of investing, or the state of being in- 
vested, as with a right, office, or attribute: en- . At ^4. 'v T * 

dowment; investiture. inveteratenaiS (m-vet'g-rfit-nes), n. Invete- 

What were all his most rightful honours bnt the people’s ^**'?y* . ^ , i.. 

gift the inoedmont of th2 lustre, majesty, and honour ^ As rime hatt reiidred Wm more perfect In the ju^ so 
. . . which redounds from a whole nation Into one person ? hsth me fitoriemtsnews of bis n^luo mcm ^dy In mo 

laiitnniilriMfjML oxooutlou. Sir T. Brome, Vulg. Err., rll. 12. 

8. A surrounding or hemming In ; blockade of invateratioa (in-vet-e-ra'shgnl, n. [< L. inve^ 
the avenues of ingress aud egress, as for the teratio(n-\ < inveterare, keep for a long time ; 
besieging of a town or fortress; inclosure by boo farctoroto.] A growing into use by long 
armed force or other obstruction. custom. 

I now had my mree corps up to me works built for me luvaxad (in-vekst'). o. [< M].i. iiwexuH, eqniv. 

; on three roads— one to me north, to L. conveanut, arched (SCO row- 

vex), + -dfP*.] In her,, arched or 
shaped in a curve: especially 
applied to a bcari^ which is so 
shaped on one side only, the 
curve being concave or toward 
the bei^ug. 

[< L. inViC- a chief Uiv«xad. 

■ fJfC- 

soo victor,] 

oouqu^rou. 

Who weens to vanquish Him, makes Him inieieL 
JSMveder, tr. of P. ftfathion’s Trophies of Hen. the Great, 

II. IM. 

A certain porthm of me revonues of hu W iavlctedt (in-vik'ted), a, [< L. inviotus, uncon- 

quered(«U<««<oO,+'-«l*h UueonquW 

CnvMCmenf. Aerie, Affairs of India. A more noble worthy, whose sublime 

6. That in which money laUid out oriavested: 

as, land is the safest inveetMent Ford, Fsm?s Memorial 

iliwi^(in-ve8'tw),«. !;<<»»«< + Hr.] One a. [< L. inofcKoMw, en- 

who myeata or makes an myeatment. enyy:. ace Acy. . Ct. envhut, a 


defano. of VIe&buqb »» &>rM nwd.— one to the nortli, 
one to the east, and one to me south-east of me city. Uy 
mo luurnlug of me isth me inveetment was as complete as 
my limited number of troops would allow. • 

U, S. Qranit, X'onwnal Memoiii, I. G20. 

4. An investiug of money or capital: oxf>en- 
diture for profit or future benefit; a placing or 
conversion of capital in a way intended to so- 




IftTfiifilblj 

It love of eaeo niriiioiinted oar deeire of kniroled^ 
offenB has not me fneidfowiiMM of singularity. 

Joknaan, Jour, to WeaUni Ues. 

iXLTlidlam. InTigll^ (in-vij^i-lMiB, -Iftn-Si), 
w. Lack of vigilance; neglect of watching. 
[Rare.] 

inTlgUatef (in-vU'i-l&t), v, i, [< L. invigila- 
tM8, pp. of inviffilare, watch diligently, be very 
watchrnl, < tw- intensive + watch: see 

vigilant) To watch diligently. BoHm, 

InvlfilAfioil (in-vij-i-lft'shgii), n, [< invMlate 
+ -fowe] The act of watching ; watchfnmess. 

It Is certain that no sdentlflo conviction that life was In 
danger would probably . . . draw forth the same tender- 
ness of intioHattnn for the patient, or force npoii him me 
same degree of oelf-wstohfuluess n\d vumplianoe, as are 
secured by me constant 

invlgor, Invigoor (in-vig'gr), v. t [< of. ew- 
vigorer, etivigourer ( b It. invi^nrire), render v%- 
orous, strengthen, < L. in, in, + vigtn-, strength: 
see vigor,] To invigorate; animate; encou- 
rage. [Poetical.] 

What pomp of words, what nameless energy, 
KIndlee me verier inmaoure every line I 

W.Thonipeon, Ou Pope’s Works. 
To inv^wMir order, Jnatloc, laWj^snd rule. 

Dwight, The Country Putov* 

invigorate (in-vig'gr-&t), v, t] pret, and pp. 
imiaorated, ppr, invigerating, [As invigor + 
-ofsB.] To i^ve vigpr to ; give life and energy 
to; strengthen; animate. 

This polarity from refrigeration upon extremity and In 
defect of a load-stone might serve to fWrikmls and touch 
a needle any where. Bib* T. Avims^ Vulg. Eit., 1L 1 
Would age In mee resign his wlntiy>elgn, 

And youth fwriiyoriBts tnat frame 

Bowjper, Hope, L 84l 

Inylgoration (in-vig-g-rfi'shgn), w. [b F. fw- 
viporatton; < invigorate -fow.j The act of in- 
vigorating, or the state of being invigorated. 

1 And in myself an appetitive faculty which Is alwaya 
iu me very height of activity and tnxigmMon, JBfonU, 

Invigonr, v, t Bee invigor, 

IniiTef (in-vHOf r. t [< OF. *0iipa0r, envWor 
as It. inviUre, < ML. invilare, inviliare, render 
vile (of. LL. riNrifitoro, account vile), < L. in, in, 
+ vilis, vile : see vile,] To render ^e. 

It did 10 much invOe me eatlmato 
Of m* ofien'd and lnvu]gar*d myaterlea 
Which, now reduc'd unto me baaest rate, 

Must wait upon me Norman subtlettei. 


Un- 


one’s principal.— 6. That which is invostod: 
money or capital laid out for the purpose of 
producing profit or benefit. 


[and] grant 


Invoitliret (in-vos'^), n. [< invest + -ere, 
Gf. invmtitnre and vesture,] Investiture; in- 
vestment. 

They [me kings of Englandl exercised this aumority bom 
heoleiw and laity, and did at tlrstcrootblsho^oka 
nitfiMifiirw in mem. 

Bp, Bumst, Hist Befonnation, an. IftSl. 

invOBtnret (in-ves'ttlr), v, t [< investure, n.] 

1. To clothe. 

Our monks fitwaferMl In melr oopea. Futtor, 

2. To put into possession, as of an office. 

He . . . ham already iiiiMifi(iisd.l^ in me dukedome 
ofltnoala. Hintoiii, Bep. m Affairs of Germany. 

inveteraov (iu-vet'e-i^Bi), n, [< invetera{tv) 
+ •eg,] The state* ox being inveterate; long 
oontmuauoe; firmness or deep-rooted persis- 
tence. 

The inmterwy of me people’s prejudices compelled melr 
rulers to make use of all means for reducing them. 

Addieon, 

The wicked, beddea me long list of debts already ron- 
trsot^ oarries wim him an inesteracy of evil habits that 
will prompt him to contract more. 

A. Tudkor, Light of Nature, IL xxlx. 

invateratet (in-vet'§-rftt), v, t [< L. invetera^ 
tus, pp, of inveterare (> It. inveterare s Sp. Pg. 
(refl.) inveterar b F, invdtdrer), keep for a long 
time, in pass, become oldj< in, in, + vetus (w- 
tor-), old: see veteran,] To make inveterate; 
render chronic; establish by force of habit. 


doublet of iniddiow,] If. Envious; causing 
or arising from envy. 

The ohymtst there 

May with astonishment invidioue view 
His toils outdone by each plebeian bee. 

C. Smart, Omnlicienoe of me Supreme Being. 

2t. Enviable; desirable. 

Such a person appearem in a far more honourable and 
fneAMmi state than any prosperous person, Barrow, 

8. Prompted by or expressing or adapted to 
excite envious dislike or ill will; ofTonsivoly 
or unfairly discriminating: as, invidious die- 
tinotions or comparisons. 

What needs, 0 monarolL mis iniddiUmt praise. 
Ourselves to lessen, while our sires you raise? 

P^, Iliad, iv. 406. 
As me gentleman has made an apology for his style, , . . 
we shall not take upon ui the inefdiout task of seleotlng 
Its faults, QotdmOh, CrlUdsma 

Hence— 4f. Hateful; odious; detestable. 

Be rose, and took m' advantage of me times. 

To load young Tumua wim invkHoue crimes. 

Drydm, jEneld, xl 

■iyiL 8. IndMout, Ofmdve, InvUtUm, having lost Its 
iaDgeotIve sense of enviona now moans producing or likely 
to produce 111 feeling because bringing persons or mefr 
belongings Into oontrast with others In Mt unjust or mortl. 
lying way: as, an fnritffotit comparison (wdlsunotlon. 'fhe 
111 feeling thui produced would be not envy, but reient- 
ment, on account of wounded pride. Ofenetve is a general 
word, ooveriiig inoidiioue and all omer words ohataoterii- 




^ Bmtkit, Barmona L acter of being invidious; offensiveness. 


invlllaged (in-virfjd), a, [< <»»-> + vmage + 
-odB.] Transformed into a village. 

Ibere on a goodly plain (by time thrown downe) 

Lies burled in his dust some snnolent towne ; 

Who now inriUoped. there’s only seene 
In his vast rulnes what his state has beena 

W, Browne, Brltannla’i FUitovals, L S. 

Invinatet (in-^ri'nftt), a, r< L. 4 h, in^ ^ vinump 

wine, + -utoi.] Embodiea in wine. 

C!hrist should bo Impanate and InefMffs. 

Oranmer, Works, L SOB, 

invlnoibility (in-vlu-ai-biri-ti), n. [< invinei^ 
ble : see -InUty,] The quality of being invinci- 
ble; invinoibleness; unoouquerableness. 

Sarah thinks me Britlah are never beaten, whfle X do 
not put so much faim In melr fnefnciNN^. 

J, F, Cooper, The Spy, L 

invlndble (m-vin'sl-bl), a, [< F. invineXble b 
B p. inveneihle b Pg. invenetvel b It. invineibUe, 
< L, invineibiUs. < 4fi- prlv. + vinoiMis, conquer- 
able: see vinetble,] Incapable of being con- 
quered or subdued; that cannot be overcome; 
unconquerable; insuperable: as, an invineUde 
army; iweindMd diffieulties. 

And me Bomana memaelvei at mil time aoknowledg'd 
mey ne’re saw a people of a more invinoIbU qiMt and 
leas afraid of dying tnim meae [Jews] were. 

StSUngj^ sonnons, I. vlll 

Yoriok had an inetnoMe dUUke end oppoeltlon in hla 
nature to gravity. SIsriM, IMstram Shandy, L 11. 

It was granted me dangeri were great tmt not doiper- 
ate ; me dlffloultiee were many, but not tseOidNe. 

IT. Bradford, In Idler’s Amer. Ut, L l». 
[Some oommentatori and edltora have been of the opinion 
that mis word is used by Jonson. Bhakspera Msilown and 
omers as meaning inemole, but the Instanoee on whhm the 
opinion wee formed axe sumewhet doabtful 

His dtmensloiis to any thick sight were invinolhk, 

ShS., 2 Hen. iy.,.IIL 2, »7.| 

The gpeniih or Xnvindhle AxnuuUu SseM m e dk, t 

invlnablOllMB (in-vin'ai-bl-nes), n. The qual- 
ity of Iteing invincible; unconquerableness; la- 
Buperableness. 

Against me inetnMenem of general ouetom (tor the 
moat part) men atrive In taim. 

Pp, WBkins, Beil Ohasaotei^ i 8. 

IxiTiHOlblF (in^vin'si-bli), adv. In an invlneibla 
manner; unconquerably; insuperablj. 




iBfWteHUlQr 

^mSSSTwi Sp. in^fMMUdad - Pff. <iic^a- 
mM».< lAumMamtait^)^, invi^ability. < 
L. MnihmHHB, inviolable : see imotod^e.] Toe 
^haiaeter or quality of being inviolable. 

The eewlimitinni rMneeUug the inMtMUtif of ohnnsh 
lertar art lii4ebted tor the greater Mrt at their anpa- 
loree to thii imbigiill^. J. 8, V. tU. §1. 

When we apeiik of the inoMMUty of an ambaaaador, 
we mean that neither pnbllo anthorlto nor prl? ate periona 
eta nae any force or do rlolenoe to him wltbont offending 
ifBlnat the law of nation!. 

WooUay, IntnxL to Inter. Law, 1 9Sa 

lllFiolablA (in-vl'$-la-bl)» a. [as F. inviolable 
m Sp. inioiotaible b Pg. invhlavel s It. fitefohi- 
Hhf < L. inviolabilitf invulnerable, iroperiaba* 
ble, inviolable, < in~ priv. + violabiliSf vlolablo : 
gee efohihfo.] 1. Not to be violatod; having a 
light to or a ratranty of imznimity ; that in to 
be kept free nom violence or violation of any 
kind, as infraction, aeaault. arrest, invasion, 
prof^tion, etc.: as, an inviolable peace or oath; 
inviolable territory ; inviolable sanctity. 

But honest men's worda are Stygian oaths, and promlsea 
l aaf o h i M a. Qlr T. Brotene, Christ. Mor., Hi. IS. 

For thon, be sure, ahalt give aoooimt 
To him who sent ua whose oharge is to ke^ 

Thia plaoe inviolable. Jfffihm. P. L., Iv. 84S. 

It is, that you preserve the most 
Inviolable aeoreoy. Malleekt The Beoorder. 

2. That cannot be violated ; not subject to vio- 
lence ; incapable of being injured. 

The inviolable saints. 

In oubio phalanx Ann, advanced entire. 

Milion, P. L., vL SOS. 
Th* ineialable body stood sincere. 

Though Qygnus then did no defence provlda 
* Drydont tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., xlL 

Two lambs, devoted by your country's rite, 

To earth a sabl& to the sun a white, 

Prepare^ ye Trojans I while a third we bring 
Beieot to Jore, th' invMible king. 

niad, Hi. 144. 

lllTlolableneeB (in-vl'6-la-bl-ues), n. Inviola- 
bility, 

inviolably (in-vi'M^bll), adv* So as to be in- 
violable; without* violation or violence of any 
kinds as, a sanctuary inviolably sacred; to keep 
a promise inviolably. 

Hie path preecxib’d, invkkMy kept. 

Upbraid! the lawless salUes or mankind. 

Ytmng, Night Thought^ ix. 

invlolaqr(in-^'^lf,-8i),fi. [<<i»efoki(fo) + -o//.] 
The state of being inviolate : as, the inviolaey 
of an oath, [Bare.] 

inviolate (in-vl'v-lft), a. [< ME. inviolate ss 
Sp. Pg. inviolado ss It. inviolato, < L. invUtlatue, 
unhnrt,< ta-priv.+ violatue^ hurt: see violate.} 
Not violated; free from violation or hurt of any 
kind; secure against violation or impairment. 
Hut let Oteiofoie truth be always dear 
To thee. Sir J. Iknharn, Prudence, 

In all the changes of his doubtful state, 

His truth, like heaven's, was kept inviolate. 

Drydsn, Threnodia Augustalia L 48S, 
By shaping some august decree, 

■ r throne unshaken stUl 
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iBfltailf, e. t. 

Moyle, 

invwinedf. O. [< + virtue + -eds.] 

dewed with virtue. 

Apolloes aonne by certalne proofs now ftnds 
Ih’Onierfoed' - ^^ " . - _ - 


I ittviiiiag,oodi 


En- 


bearbes have gainst snoh ppyson power. 

‘ “ ■ BHuuinloa (1C09X 


An obsolete spelling of environ, times had been, inviBible.~1 

the Supreme Being. 

Tk' JnMblo, in things soeroe sesn rsveel'd, 

Tb whom sn atom is an ample field. 

Obicpsr, Betlrement, L fiL 

InviffiblenaM (in-vix/i-bl-nes), n. The state of 

Troll BHifannlM (icbsx being invisible ; Invisibility. 

ISTlMate (ln-Ti»'k»t), r. t; Met. and pp. in- illTlnw (in-yi*'i-bU), ode. In a manner to 
vimaUd, ppr, itmiseaUng. [< LL. imrisMUa, eeoape the eight; eo as not to be aeen. 
pp, of invheare (> It. inviseare k 8p. Pg. envUh Dear madam, think not me to blame ; 

oar = Pr. inviemr, enviaear « P. invteguer), iiwWWy the fairy came. Gbg, IbUet, IIL 

smear with bird-lime, < L. in, in, on, -I- viaoum, inviiiont(iB-vizh' 9 n},ne [<<»i-8 + efofon.] Lack 
viscua, bird-lime : see viacua,] To daub or smear of vision ; blindness. 

with glutinous matter. [Bare.] This U agreeable unto the determination of Aristotle^ 

itbo eliMndMii.l food being flm . • ■ H lutb in wbq eompnfcthtt etlw.rftM rMqpy ,^^^ 
the tongue a mucous and slimy extremity, whereby, upon *bfsir gestation. Sir T, Broume, Vulg. Bn^ p. 174. 

... . . . .. — . rL,; in. 

; Minerva, 

__ „ . goddess 

oeratua, pp, of tnriecerare, put into tho entrails, of wisdom and genius: see Minerva,'] Minerva 
< L. in, in, -f viscera, entrails : see viscera,] To being unwilling or unpropitious that is, when 
root or implant deeply, as in the inward parts, without inspiration; when not in the vein or 
Onr Saviour seometh to have affected so much tho in- mood: U8^ with reference to Uterary or artis* 
vieoeraUng this disposition in our heirts, as he daiineth tic creation. 

iHTlMeratet (In-visW)^.. r/ t.t. - 8p. innlacton m It, ,nvit<mone, <L. invito. 

tua, pp 
parts. 

Man Blgheth (as the Apostle ssith) as bnrthenod with 
inviteerate interests^ longing to put on this pure imlrituall 
vcMiture of flUall love. 

W. Montague^ Devoute Essays, I. xiv. | Z. 


^(w-)i < invitare, invite: see inwte,] 
tua, pp, , see tho verb.] Booted in the inward Inviting ; solicitation to come, i 


in'VifiCid (in-vis'id), a, [< in-S + vigefd.] Not 
viflcid or viscous; without viscosity, 
inyisedt, a- K L. inviaua, unsoon (< in- priv. + 
viaua, seen), + -ed®.] Invisible; unseen; un- 
inspected. [Bare; Imown only in the following 
passage.] 

The diamond— why, *twaa beautiful and hard, 

Whereto his invmd properties did tend. 

Nw., Lover's Complaint, L SIS. 

(The meanlug * inspected, tried, investigated ' is also sug- 
gested by some commentators.! 

InvlsibUlty (In-viz-i-biFi-ti), n.: pi. inviaibili- 
ties (-tiz). [ss F. inviaibiHte k Pt. inviaibilitat 
ss 8p. inviaiMlidad ss Pg. inviaibilidade &s It. in- 
mhiim, < LL. invi8mita{U)a, < L. inviaibilia, 
not visible, unseen : see invisible.] 1 . The state 
of lieiug invisible; incapacity of being huou. 

And ho that challenged the boldest hand unto tho pic> 
turo of an echo must laugh at this attempt, not onely in 
tho desorlptlon of but circumscription of ubi- 

quity, and fetching under Hues incomprehensible circu- 
larity. 81ir T* Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 21. 

2. That which is Invisible. 

Atoms and invittbOiliee. Landar. 

invilible (in-vlzM-bl^ a, and n. [< ME, invial- 
hie, < OF. invisible, F. invisible ^ Pr, irnHsible, 
enveaible m Bp. infusible a= Pg. inviaivel s It. in- , the forifory. 

. ^ y j. invitatorilUn (m-vl-t&-to'rl-nra), n.; pi. invito- 

B rl^T . 1 .1 . 


1. The 
/attend, or 

take part ; aiTmtimation of desire for the pres- 
ouoe, company, or action of the person invited : 
as, an invttation to a wedding; an invitation to 
sing. 

The tempter now 
His invilaiion earnestly renew'd ; 

What doubts the ifon of (>od to sit and eat? 

JfiltotHP. U.,U.867. 

I was by invMfon from Monsieur OaBSlni at the Obser- 
vatoiro BoyaL Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 62. 

2. The written or spoken form with which a 
person Is invited. 

Ho received a liiU and <nriforions wore sent to all whose 
names were in It. Daily IVfqpniipa (London), Sept 11, 1884. 

8. A drawing on by allurement or enticement; 
iudnoement; attraction; iuoitemeut. 

Hie leer of foeifotion. 8hak., M. W. of W„ L a 60. 

There is no work that a man can apply himselt to, no 
action that he can perform, to whlcli there are greater Oi- 
vitatiimM, greater motives— nay, 1 was going to say, great- 
er temptations of all sorts, than to this of im^or. 

Abp, Sharp, Works, L zv. 
How temptingly the landscape shines ! the air 
Breathes inv&mon. Wordsworth. Exoursion, ix. 

4. In the Anglican communion ofBoe, the brief 
exhortation beginning that (or who) do 
truly and earnestly repent yon,” and introdu- 
cing the oonfossion. it is first found in the “Order 
of the Communion ** (1648), and In the Prayer-book of 1646^ 
and haa been continued, with gradual modlfloations, in 
the various revisions of the Prayer-book. Also osHed, 
leas properly, the invitory. 


Which kept her 
Broad-based upc 
And compass’d by the 


iMad-bBi^ upon hw pggle's wUl, 


Tennymm, To the Queen. 

lllTiolatedt (in-vl'^la-ted), a. Inviolate ; un- 
Tiolated. 

That faculty aloue fortono and nature have loft invto- 
imed. ShMey, Love Tricka iv. ^ 

JnTtolAtaly (in-vi'(»-l$t-li), adv. In an invio- 
late manner; BO as not to be violated ; without 
violation. 

Tliaire liber(ye(whlche they had kept iv/uMMye byao 
maiiye ageB> J. Brenda, tr. of Quintus (Jurtiua lol. itn. 

(in-vl'^-lAt-nos), n, Thu quality 
of being inviolato. 

iliwlinifi (in'vi-us), a, [< L. inviua, without a 
ro^ impassable, < in- priv. + via. road, way: 
see via: of. devious, obvious,] Impassable ; un- 
trodden. [Bare.] 

If nothing can oppugns love, 

And virtue Oiefous ways can nrove, 

What may not he confide to do 
That brings both love and virtue too? 

8. Butkr, Hndibras, I. Hi. 886. 

invlOllfineM (in'vi-ns-nes), n. The state of be- 
ing inviouB or impassable. [Bare.] 

Iwakmmm and emptinesSi . . , where all is dark and 
nnpusaable, aa perviouaneas is the oontraiy. 

^. Ward. tr.of Here's Pret to his FbUos. Works anox 


visibile, < L. inviaibilis, not visible, unseen, 
priv. + (LL.) viaibilia, visible: see visible,] L 
a, 1. Not visible; inoimble of being seen ; im- 
perceptible by the sigfit. 

To ns OiuMHe, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest wonci. 

Milton, V. L, V. 157. 

In vain we admire the lustre of anything seen; tliat 
which is truly glorious is invisible. 

Sir T. Browns. Christ. Mor., III. 11. 

The atom, then, Is invisible! it never directly comes 
within the range of our perception. 

W. Wallaae, Eploureanlim, p. 17D. 

We say therefore a line haa always two points in com- 
mon with a conic, but these are either distinct, or coin- 
cident, or invisible. The word imaginary is generally 
used instead of invisible: but, as the points have nothing 
to do with imagiiiation, we j^er the word inririUs, rec- 
ommended oriidnslly by Giliford. 

0. HenHei, Encyc. Brit, XIX. 798. 

2. Out of Bight; concealed or withdrawn from 
view: as, he keeps himself invisible, 

111 come in midst of all thy pride and mirth, 
Invisible to aU men but thyself. 

Beau, and FL, Knight of Burning Pestle, v. 1. 
Invlfilblfi Obnitih. the church in heaven and In the in- 
termediate state; the church triumphant and the church 
expectant, as distinguished from the church militant. 

Of the Church of God there be two parts, one triumphant 
and one mUltaiit, one invisible and the other visible. In 
the invisible Chunk are aU they who, having finished their 
couree in fsltlu do now rest from their labours. 

pp. Forbes, Explanation of the Nicene Creed 
((ed. 1888X p. 869. 

l&visibto g rtaa, a shade of green so dark as sosrcely to 
be diitinguiSiable from black.— InvlBlbliS ink. See Mi. 
n. n. 1. A Kosicrucian: so called because 


toria (^). [ML., neui. of LL. invitaiorim, invi- 
tutory: see invitatory.] Same as invitatonf, n. 
invitatOTF (^-v!'t^to-ri), a, and n. [k F. in- 
vitatoire s Bp. Pg.'lt.' invitaUtrio, < J^L. invito- 
torius, inviting. < L, inviiator, one who invites, 
<.invitare, invite: sec invite,] I. a. Using or 

containing invitation.— Invitatory Pitlm, the Ve- 

nlte or 96Ui I^m ("0 come, lot ni sing unto the 
laid at matins or morning prayer Iwfore tho psalms of the 
offloe : so called ss Inviting to praise. In the breviary of- 
floes it is immediately followed by a hymn. Its antiphon 
Is called the tnvttaton/, 

n. A. ; pL invitatories (-riz). A form of in- 
vitation used in religious worship ; something 
consisting of or containing invitation in church 
service. 

The insUPUiry. “Let ua pray for the whole state of 
Christ's Church,’' was new, 

Jt W, Bfoon,*lllst Church of Eng., xv. 
Bpeolfloally— (a) A form of exhortation to praise; eepe- 
OMlly, in the daUy offloe of tho Western Church, the vari- 
able antiphon to the Veiilte at matins. In t he Anglican 
matins or morning prayer the versicle “Praise ye the 
Lord ’* (founded on me former “Alleluia" or "Iaub tlbl"), 
with its response. “The Lord's name be praised," serves 
ss unvarying invitatory. In the Greek (murch Ine inva- 
riable invitatory is the triide “O come, let us worship . . . 
(Aevre, wpovsvvnowytv • • .)" before the psalms at each 
of the oanonloal hours. 

Then was sung that quickening call of the royal pro- 
phet “Venlte^exultemuB Domino— Come, let us pndse the 
Lord with Joy, Jto.,” known in those times ss now by the 
name of the vnefoiiorv. 

Am*, Churob of our Father^ HI* it 4, 
(6) An early name of the Roman iutrolt. (a) Any text of 
Scripture ohoaen for the day, and used before the Venlte 
or 96tb Paalm. 


(in-vl-jil'i-ti), ft. [< <ft-* + virility.] of the secret c^raoter of tho orgauizatiou.— inwlte (In-vit'), v,\ pret. and pp. invite^ ppv. 
Lack of manhood; unmanllziess ; effeminacy, g. (joe who rejects or denies the visible char- inviting, [< P, imiier (OP. envief, ult. E. vie. 


Wastvirthe toe i r flfliyof Nero, HeUofslMlas, or Sards* 
ttSpdtts, those monsters If not shames of men and nature, 
conmanhle up to that which our aittfluiall stageidayai 
emwnnslly gnPdm on the atage? 

iVyiins,HlBtrk>-Hasttx,L,v.a 


^ -vil; U V, , urvu lUlU pp. V7II7VWU, ppr. 

2. One who rejects or denies the visible char- inviting, [< F. imiier (OF. envief, ult. E. vie, 
aoter or external organization of the church; q. v.) ss Pr. Sp. Pg. invitar as It. invitare, < L. 
yiecifioaUv [cap.], a name given to oertaiu mvitare, ask, bid, mvite, entertain; origmun- 
GFerman X^testants because they maintained certain.] L tram, 1. To solicit to come, at- 
tkat the church of Ohrist might be, and some- tend, or do something; request the presenoe, 



««mpHi7i or oot><» of; nmuiMm beeum of de. 
■ire, OT Ooorteiy 5 »•> to imiU a friend to 

dinner; to tfeoito one to danoe. 

jjsrssifStfss^^ 

sot to tto <ta>oo flirt dTMdfrtjo^*^ 

It .du to d«th. «»i di th. ^ ^ 

Ther . . . entared into tn enooiatlon, and the olty of 
londoowMiortWtoMC-te,^ 

So To preeentallnrementor Incitement to; draw 
on or induce by temptation; solicit; incite. 
Yet hare they nuuiy belts snd guileful sfKdls, 

To inrelglu end tfnvfts the unwery sense 

Of ft«n tl-tpM. unwortUMtJjr^tgg. L «8. 

1 warn nothing in this oountir t^ could inetts me to e 


lo^w obntinnenoe. Swift, Gulliver's Travels, ill. 0. 

To resent his (Frederio's] elfronta wes perilous ; yet not 
to Nient them was to deserve end to^cfte them. 

^ Macavkuy, Frederic the Greet 

The ontslde stations will be the first to inxiU the lev- 
agee and If too far ewur we shell not know of the etteok 

uorlwebletoeometo &ereeoua ^ 

Hdfpfr’f Jfog., LUVI. 488. 
■Byn. 1. Oonvols, Bfd, etc. See eoHi. 

Tl7 intranB. To offer invitation or entice- 
ment; attract. 

Come, Myrrhs, let us on to the Buphntes; 

The hour awttst, the gaU^ is prepared. 

Byron, Bardanepalns. t % 

invite (in-vit^). n. [< imito , «.] An invitation. 
[Now only oolloii.] 

The Lamprey swims to hls Lord's fnrihM. 

Bsndp*, Travalles, p. 805. 

Adepts in every little meanness or eontrivance likely to 
bring about an invitation Jon as they csU it with equal 
good taste, an invUUi). T, uook, Man of Many friends. 

Guest after guest arrived; the fnettei had been excel- 
lently ananged. Vicknut, Hkeiohos» Bteam Excursion. 

Invltement (in-vit'mgnt), n. [< OF. invitmant 
mm It. invitamento, < L. imitamentum, invitation. 
< inoiiare, invite : see iiteife.] It. The act of in- 
viting; invitation. 

Kor would 1 wish any inotUmmU at states or frienda 

Chaptnan, 

Jl fair {yivihmwnf to a solemn feast 

Mtudnyer, Unnatural (Combat, IL 1. 

2. Enticement; allurement; temptation. [Bare.] 

The little creature . . . waa unable to resist the dell* 
clous jnsdement to repose which he there saw exhibited. 

Lamb, Ellf^ p. Ibtf. 

inviter (in-vrtdr)i n. One who invites. 

Friend with friend, th' fnoftef and the guest 
na/rU, Supposed Epistle from BoStius to hls Wife. 

invltiate (in-vlsh'i-at). a. [< tVS + vitiate, a.] 
Not vitiated; uncontaminated; pure. 

Hers Bhall bo 

The tfneifiato firstlings of experience. 

lamU, The Cathedral. 

invitlllg (in-vl'tinff). n. [Verbal n. of invite, 
«•] 1. The act or giving an invitation.— 2. 
An invitation. [Bare.] 

He bath lent me an earnest invittny, 

^ ^Aair./r.of A..ULd,ll. 

Inviting (in-vi'ting). p. a* [Ppr. of invite, v.] 
Alluring; tempting; attractive: as. an inet ffiq/ 
prospect. 

A cold bath, at such an hour and under suifii ansplcei^ 
waa anything but ifwMfqr. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, 1. 14A 
You cannot leave ui now, 

We mnit not part at this inviting hoar. 

Wordtuonh, Excursion, v. 

invitingly (in-vl'ting^li), adv. In an inviting 
manner; bo as to attract; attractively. 

If he can but dresa np a temptation to look invitingly, 
the boslneaa is done, Deeay qf Ohiridtan Pidy, p. m 

invitingnaBS (In-vi^ting-nes), n. The quality 
of being inviting; attractiveness. 

Rlegant fiowers of apeeoh, to which the nature and ro- 
aembUmoei of thlnga, aa well as human fancies, have an 
aptitude and invftf lunieat. 

Jer. CO, Artlf. Handaomoneai^ p 165. 

invltrlllnM6(in-vit'ri-fI-ftpbl),o. l<in^ + rit^ 
rifiahle,^ Inoapable of being vitrified. Bee vit- 
riftahlv, vitrifieatiim, 

Invocata (in^vp-hfit). v . ; pret. andpp. inetmted, 
ppr. inpooafffi^. [< L. invocatua, pp. of invtmre, 
call upon: see invoke,^ L trana. To call on or 
for in Bupplioation ; invoke. 

Be it lawful that 1 AwomB# thy ghost 
To hoar the lamentationa of poor Anne, 

gA^Bioh. in.,L8,a 

^ Lock In mine eye, 

Tim yon ihall aee dim grief swimming in tears 
isboMlii^ suooour. Ltcif '• iSmritribii. ii. 3. 

ILt infraug. To call as in snpplieatiou. 

BOO 
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Bone call on haaven, some fa eeeat i on hen. 

And fates and furiea with their wosa aoQualnt 

DragfeaTlm No. 88. 

invocation (in-v^k&^shra), ft. raBF.fMOooaMon 
s Pr. invovaeio, caeocatkm ^ 1^ invoeaeUm am 
Pg. invoea^ s It. invoeaeitme, < L. invooa^ 
fio(M-). < invocare, call upon: see invoke, invo- 
cate.] 1 . The act of invoking or oallmg in 
prayer; the form or act of summoning or in- 
viting presence or aid; as. invocation of the 
Muses. 

'Tls a Greek invocation to oaU foola into a circle. 

Shah., As yon Like it, iL 6, 6L 

There Is in religion no aociptahle duty which devout 
invocation at the name of God doth not either preinppose 
or infer. Booker, Eoeles. Iwllty. 

Any fuatian invoeationc, eaptaiiu wiU serve at well as 
•the best, so yon rant them out welL The Puritan, ilL 4. 

2. In law, a judicial call, demand, or order: us. 
the invocation of papers orevidenee into a court. 
—3. Ecoles.i (a) An invoking of the blessing 
of God upon any undertaking; especially, an 
opening prayer in a public service mvokiug di- 
vine bussing upon itMipecifically. the words 
^*In nomine Pams, ot rilii. et Bpfritus Baneti. 
Amen," In the name of the Father, and of the 
Bon, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen," used at 
the beginning of the Boman mass, before ser- 
mons in many Anglican churches, and on other 
occasions, (o) The third part of the prayer of 
consecration in the communion office of the 
American Book of Common Prayer, in the 
Bcottiidi office of 17G4 (from whieh that pr^er 
is derived), and in the Nonjurors* office of 1718, 
on whieh, as well as on earlier Scottish and 
English offices and ancient Oriental liturgies, 
the Scottish office of 1 764 is based, it follows the 
Inatitution and the oblation, and invokes God the Father 
to send down the Holy Spirit on the enehariatlo elemente 
and on the oommunioatiCs. A similar form of invocation 
on which this Is modeled, is found In the same 
sequence in almost all the more important primitive lit- 
urgies, and some antlioritiea claim that it was originally 
universal. It is wanting, however, in the Boman Miisal 
and in the present Engllih Book of Common Prsyer. In 
the first Prayer-book (1649) the invoeation preceded the 
institntlon. ( c) In the Boman Catholic and Angli- 
can litanies, one of the petitions addressed 
to God in each jierson and in Trinity, and to 
the saints. The bivoeatiotis are the first of the four main 
divisions of petltionB in these litanies, the others being 
UepreeationMlwith obeeerafiom), intereemioruL and auppUea- 
tOnu. The respouso to the invocations aiidresaed to (loil 
is “Miserere nobia," "Have mercy upon us." to which the 
Anglican Proyor-hook adds “miserable alnnors." The 
response to the invocations addressed to Mints Is **Ura 
(or Orate) pro nobis "(“Pray for us"). The Invocatluiis to 
saints are omitted in the Anglican litany.— l&vooatlon 
of lainti, in Gie Boman tTathoUc, the Greek, and other 
Chriatlan churches, the act or practice of mentioning in 
prayer, asking the prayers of, or addressing prayers to 
angels or departed salute, in order to obtain their iiiter- 
cewon with God. 

Invocatory (in-vok'ip-ift-ri), ft. [ 55 : F. invoea- 
toire sm Bp, Pg. It. tiwoeatorio ; as inrocate + 
•ory,] Making invocation; invoking. 

invoice (in'vois), w. [I*rob, < F. envois, pi. of 
envoi, OF. envfw, a sending, conveyance (lottro 
d^envoi, an invoice) : see mvoy^. ] In com., a writ- 
ten account of the particulars of merchandiso 
shipped or sent to a purchaser, cousiraee. fac- 
tor, etc., with the value or prices and charges 
annexed. The word docs not carry a iieoosaaiy implica- 
tion of ownerahlp. In United States revenue law, an in- 
voloe sent frrai abroad is required to be made in triplioate 
and signed and dated liy the soller of the merohaudlse do- 
serihNM theroln, and subsequently verified by the Ameri- 
can consul or eommercial agent of the United States In the 
port or oountry of ihipmenu The three Invoioes are clas- 
sified as the mgiwd, or Importer's, the difpNeofe, which is 
r^ned the oonsul who verifitm it, and the triyUoate, 
which is forwud^ to the colleotor of the port to which 
the merchandise is oousigued. 

What English Merchant soever should pass through the 
Sound, it should be suflieient for him to register win- 
votoe at his Gargaaon In the Custom-house B(X)k, and give 
his Bond to pay all duties at hls return. 

HowM, Letters, I. vl. 6. 

The olerk on the high stool at the long mahogany desk 
behind the railing, hardly lifting hls eyes from a heap of 
Oivoiesi before him. W. U. Baker, New Timothy, p. 148. 

Fro fbmia Involofi. See pro /(mo. 

invoioe (in'vois), V. A; prot and pp. invoiced, 
ppr. invoicing, [< invoice, n.] To write or en- 
ter in an invoice; make an invoice of. 

Goodl^ wares, and merohandise imported from Norway, 
and invoioed in the onirent dollar of Norway. Madimm. 

involoe-book (in'vois-bfik), n. A book in which 
invoices are copied. 

Invoke (in-vfik^), v. t, ; pret. and pp. invoked, 
ppr. invoking, [< F. invoqner ss Bp, rg. iwoocar 
s It. invocare, < L. invocare, call upon, < in, in, 
on, + voea/re, call: gee vtteal, Cf. avoke, otm- 
vote, evoke, provoke, revoke.] 1. To addresB 


in iupplication; call on for protection or aid: 
as, to invoke the Supreme Being; to invoke the 
Muses. 

Whilst I iniveke the Lord, whoae power thall me detond. 

Snrrvy, Fa IxxUL 

To this oath they did not inveke any celestial divinity, 
or divine attribute^ but only oalled to wltnem tbe river 
Styx. Bacon, Folittoal Fai^ IL 

2. To call for with earnest desire ; make suppli- 
cation or prayer for: as, to invoke God’s mercy. 

No storm-tost sailor ligbi for slumbering seas, 

He dreads the tempest, but invokee the broeae. 

Crabbe, The Library. 

The King of the Netherlands invtkcd the mediation of 
the five powera. Woolmg, Introd. to Inter. Law, 1 49. 

8. In law, to call for judicially: as, to invoke 
depositionfi or evidence. ■Byn. 1 and 2 . To implore, 
anpplloate, adjure, sollelt, beseech, 
invoker (in-v6^ker), n. Cue who invokes. 

All respootable namee, but none of them will in the 
long run Mve ito tfiavoiter. 

M. Arnold, Sohools and Unlversltiei^ p. 878. 

involatile (m-volVtil)» O- [< + VfdaUle.] 

Not volatile; inoapable of l>eing vaporized. 

The aah or invokMc oonstltuenta of wine. 

Bneyc. BrU., 1. 178. 

involnblet (in-vora-bl), a, [< <»-» + voluble,] 
Not turning or changing; unchangeable; im- 
mutable. 

Even Thee, the Cause of Causes 
Bourse of all, . . . 

Infallible, involubUt, Inaenilble. 

Little Bartas (tn]is.X L 16L 

involnoel (in-vol 'fi-sel), n. [ss F. involueeUe ss 
Pg. involucello, < NL. involueeUutn,'diau of fe- 
voiuerum, involucre; see inooluore.] In hot,, a 
necondary Involnore in a compound cluster of * 
fiowers, as in many of the VmheUiferm, See out 
under infioresceneo (fig, 9). 
involnoeila. n. Plural of involueelhm, 
involnoellave (in-vol-u-serftt), a. [< involu^ 
cel(l) + -aict,] Having involucels. 
involnoellnni (in-V0l-()-f»ePum), a.; ph imolu>- 
colla (-ji). [NL.I Bame as invfduoet 
involncra. n. Plural of involuerum, 
involncm (in'vj-lft-kral), a, [< involucre + 
•al,] Pertaining to an mvolnore or to an in- 
voluorum. or having an involuorum. 
InVOlncratffi (in-vm-fi-krft'tfi), fi. jpt. [NL. 
(Hooker and Baker, 1868), fern. pi. of involu- 
ct'fUus, iuvoluorate: see involucrate,] A divi- 
sion of polyuodiaoeoiis ferns, containing those 
tribes which have the soil or fruit-dots fur- 
nished with an involucre or indnsium. 
involucrate (ln-v$-lu'krat), a, [< NL. involu- 
trratus, < involucrum, involucre: nee involucre,] 
Having an involucre. 

involucre (in'vo-lQ-kCr), n. [as F. involucre m 
Bp. Pg, It. involu- 
cro, < NL. involn- 
arum, < L. involvcre, 
roll up, wrap up: 
nee involve,] 1. In 
hot., any collection 
of bracts round a 
cluster of flowers. 

In umhellif erons plants 
It consists of separate 
narrow bracts placed In 
a single whorl ; in many 
composite plants these 
organs are Imbrioated 
in several rows. In 
some species of Oomua, 
many LaMaha,and other 
plantA the Involnore Is 
white or variously col- 
ored. oonsHtuting the 

showy part of the flow- , ^ ^ 

er. (See out) The same name is given alio to the snpsr- 
liionmbent oovering or Indnsium of the sort of fens. (See 
indudum 2.) In some ipiMiee of Kguiedmn the invMnore 
Is the annului or annular girdle siniated between the a|H 
permoet whorl ^ leaf-iboatbs and the wbori of speran- 
glferous soalea. (Bmnett and Miiivug, Chn^ But, p. 

In the Bopadoa it le the sheath immedlatriy sunonnfl- 
ing the female sexual organs, originating aa an outgrowth 
of the plant-body. In marine dgw it consists of me m- 
mnUsniitending a oonoeptaole, forming e more or leMM^ 
feet whorl around it {Harvey, Brit Marine AlgM, Qlos- 
■uiy.) 

2. In anat,, a membranous envelop, as the peri- 
cardium.— 8. In sool,, an involuorum. 
Involncr^ (in^vp-lu-kdrd), a. In hot,, having 
an involucre, as umbels, etc. 
involucrot (in-vMu'kret), n, [< involucre + 
~et,] An involucel. ^ ^ „ 

invollicrifonil (in-v{i-lfi^kri-f6rm), a, [< NL. 
fftfoiuorgm,lnv<Mnore, + Be- 

sembiing an involnore. Thentas, Med. Inet. 
involuomiii (in-vj-lu'krum), n.; pL ^tuciumf 
(-M). [NL., < li. invcducrum, that inwlilck 
something is wrapped, < iuvokere, wxip up : tm 



Involucre lubtemllitf the duitar of 
llowen qf Fluwcriiv ooxwood (Crr- 
HHsJtcrida). 
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MoiWi] 1 . la a Und of theatli or Involu- IsTOlutad {ln'vf.Ml 4 oa), a. Same aa irntMe. laTOlatlTe (in'vWfl-ttv), a. I< dwolato + 4 m. J 
alxnrt tl^ thread-cellB of aoa- involution n, [as 


Jipliik-a In hoU\ (a) 8ttme ns invohtere. (h) 
Uime M mInm. JPer$o<m. 

Involuntarily (in^Torun-tfl-ri-li), adv. In an 
ioToluntiu^ manner; notepontaneouBly; with- 
ont one’s wilL 

InvoluntarlnOM (in-yoPun«t^-nes), n. The 
quality of being Inyoluntaiy. 
involuntaxy (in-yol'im-t^n). a. [b P. inoo- 
hmUdife b Sp. Pg, involuntano^ < 1^. invoVun- 
UuHMti nnwilling, < L. <n- prty, + 
iHlUng: see voluntary,^ I, Not voluntary or 
wlmng; oontmiy or opposed to will or desire ; 
unwilling; unintentional: as, ifwohmtary sub- 
mission; an iauo/antofy listener. 

The tfsthering number, u It movee along, 

Xnvolvea a vaat involuntarif thr^. 

PtgM, Dnnolad, Iv. SI 
S, Not voluntary or willed ; independent of vo- 
lition or oonsenting action of the mind; with- 
out the ac^noy of the will : as, involuntary mun- 
eular action ; an involuntary groan. 

Xbli at least X think evident, that we And In ourselves 
a power to begin or forbear, continue or end several ac- 
tions of our minds, and motions of our bodies, barely 
a thought or prefereiiuo of the mind ordering, or, as It 
were, oommandiug the doing or not doing such or auoh a 
particular action. . . * The forbearance of that action, 
orasMuent to auch order or command of the mind, is 
ealied voluntaxy ; and whatsoever action is performed . 
withont each a thought of the mind is eSUod in^unforg, 

. , , lodhs; 

Steals down my cheek the inooluntary tesr. 

Pffps, Imlt. of Horace^ IV. 1, 88. 
gttv muBts iy aotlon. see oeMoiL 7 (b>^XnTolimtaiy 
Mee 2anftrugfeg.-lnrmttntA]7eBoii^ 

inv<Swi(mu)tory (in-ToPun-t^-md't^ri), a. [< 
itiivolunt(a}y) -I- moiftry."] Having or pertain- 
ing to motor influence or effect which is not 
Bubjeot to the will, as the involuntary muscu- 
lar action of the heart, intestines, etc. : spccifi- 
oally applied by Bemaik to that one of the four 
germ-layers of the embryo which oorrespouds 
to the splanchnopleuro of other writers. This Is 
the inner division of the mcsohlast distinguished from the 
voluntomotoiy or somatopleur^ dlvlilon. 

The int^iini^^niintary, corresponding to tlie visceral wall 
or cptanohno-pleure. JSneye. BrU., VJIL 107. 

iBTOllltimt (in-y9-ln'tmt), ». [< i»t>oluU + 
■ant.] In math., the topieal reeultniit of the 
powers and prednots of powers of two ma- 
trices of the same order. 

InVOlutS (in'vo-lut), a. and n. [= OF. involu 
m It. involuto^ < L. involuins, pp, of iuvolvere, 
roll up,wra£up: see 


tetlcm (in-vf-irshfin). ». l:sF, involution In boU, M intmk 
envolueio am It. invomkme, < LL. involu- involutculul 
h), a rolling up, < L. invoivere, pp. involutust + -ory + -a/. J Of the 


Pr. 

roll up^ see 1, The act of involving, 

infolding, or Jnwrapping; a rolling or folding 
in or round. 


„ J-^), 0, [< involute 
. — the nature of mmetric^ 

involution; connecting a system of objects in 
ahomologywhoaepap 
ji relation be- 

M — rks aud g ■ SV." 

Oloom that soughi to atrengthen itedf by tenfdldiii- g'tra'^totnSaoed^Sb^ ' 

?oJSienU™ entaaRleil or involved; Jlt.^ot«^< L?(SiMM, ioO. 

oomphontdon. „ , ln,TOUnp,rwapup,<to,in, on, + roJMw,H)U: 

IS de^y Interested, not from the desire of Tmth only, but !• To roll or fold in or wrap up so as to con- 
from his own invnluiion to the matters of which he Is to ocal ; envelop on all sides ; cover completely; 
Judge. Shtbbn Medieval and Modem Hist, p, 17. infold ; specifically, in godi., to encircle com- 

“ “ '* ' ' pletely: as, a mark a joint; winged 

volviny the body. 

If It rthe aunj should, but one Diw. cease to ihlne^ 

Th' vmurged Aire to Water would reoolue, 

And Water would the mountain topi fnvoftie. 

SyLuOiKrt tr. of Da Bartas s Weeks, 1. 4, 
A rolling cloud 

iniMle'd the mount ; the thunder roar'd aloud. 

Pope, niad, xvlL 671. 
The further history of this uMleoted plantation Is fii- 
oofsMl In gloomy uncertainty, fiiineru/i:, lilit U, 8., 1. 66. 

2. To entwine ; entangle ; implicate : bring into 

?h separatiou of nation in war; to be involved in iebt. 

tion of m«Ur thlrt Lm follow tte verb^*?; 

b^lwed in another untonee. ^ 

The long iviRdtigtins Of Latin perlodi. Loteell. Wondrmia In length and corputonccb toiwfMd 

6. In math.: (a) The multiplication of a qnaii- „ ... **“*' .*’• ^ “*• 

J.SJ.- i_x- . :r - . . ^ . Fearing that our stay till the veiy exceaslvo heats were 

insclM ns In another difilci 


8. Something involved or entangled; a com- 
plication. 

Such the cine 

Of Cretan Ariadne ne'er exj^aln'd ! 

Hooka! angles! crooks! and fnaoltitions wild! 

JSIkenituM, Itoonomy, ill. 
4t. Amembranous covering or envelop; an in- 
volucre. 

Great oonoelts are raised of the inmluMon or membra- 
nous covering, oonunotily called the sllly.how, that some- 
timea la found about the heads of chUdron. 

Sir T, Broune, Vulg. Err., v. 28. 

5. In ffram,, complicated constructiou ; the 


tity into itself any number of times, so as to 
Toodnee a positive integral power of that quan- 
tity. Thus, the operation Iw which the third power of D 
Is niund, namely, tne mnltlpfloatlon of 5 by Itouf, making 
26t and of the product liy 6 again, making 126, is inealu- 
Hon. In this aenoe involuHon is opposed to endugon, 8(6). 


past mlAt insclM nsln another difficulty, that of miss- 
ing the Etesian winds. 


Bruce, Source of the Nile, 1. 48. 

in direct p 

tain to others by a mum or lusa fnwdi 


We seem to have certain direct perceptions, and to at- 
wdMd proooai of reaaon- 


, : proooai c 

lug. Jiivart, llature ana 'I'houghi, p. la 


(b) The raising of a quantity to any power, 
positive, negative, fractional, drimagma^. In 
this sense involution includes evolution as a par- 
ticular case, (c) A unidimonsional continuous 
series of elements (such as the jioints of a line), 
considered as having a definite one-to-one cor- 
respondence with themselves, such that infi- 
nitely neighboring elements corrospond to in- 
finitely neighboring elements, and such that if 



I, Branch at I 

lult InvjWi a, ouUlne at traniverw 
•netkm of u fanrolutt iMf. 


involm] 1, a. 1, 
KoHed up ; wrapped 
up. flpeoifloal^— (a) 
In bat., rolled inwaM 
from the edge or edges : 
said of loaves to verna- 
tion, of the petal! of 
flowera to eatlvatlon,and 
of the margin of the cup 
in the Biceoniycetat, etc. 
Also iniKdugiw. ( 0 ) In 
eoneh. , having the whorls 
doidy wound round the 
axis, and nearly or en- 
tirely concealing it as 
the shells of Cu^remdm, 
Olivida, etc. Also in- 
voimd. (c) In entom., 
curved spirally, as the 
antonrae of certain iXy- 

8, Involved; confusedly mhig!od. [Rare.] 
The iMe to ep ineolute that one cannot help fancying 
It mnat be tolaely oonstruoted. Poe, Mai^nalia, cxviT 

IL M* 1. That which is Involved. [Rare.] 
VSr more of our deepeit thoughts and feelini 
ua through perplexea oombinatioiis of conoid 
paoa to as aito«oliitos(if 1 may coin that word' 

pound eiperienoaa incapable of being dlsentangl— 

ever resob os direotly, and in their own abatraoi lUapus. 

Be (pdnoty, Antobiog. Sketches, L 
2. In dfeosi., the curve traced by any point of 
a flexible and inextensible string when the lat- 
ter is uiiwrapi>ed, under tension, ttom a given 
enrve; or, in other words, the locus of a point 
in aright line which 
rolls, withont slid- 
ing, over a given 
curve. The carve by 
OBWnnmliig whloh a oe- 
rlis of Involntea to ob- 
tained to said to be their 
oommon evdato, and 
say two tovohitoi of a 
eorve oonititate a pair 
of parallel oarve% tnelr 
ooneipondiiig tongenti 

tMtogponllel, and their , 

the ^e normal, being at a oonata^ 


8. To bring into a common rtdation or connec- 
tion ; hence, to include as a necessary or logical 
consequence; imply; compnse. 

The welfare of each is daily more ineelved in the welfare 
of all. a. S^neer, Social Htatlos, p. 488. 

A knowledge of the entire history of a particle is shown 
to ho inooieea in a complete knowledge of its stale at any 
moment, If. A. CUjbrd, looturea 1. 8. 

All kinds of mental work inwHoe attention. 

A ' ” j X iL T. ~ J. SuUy, Ontlines of Psychol., p. 18* 

A corroBpouds to U, then B corresponds to A ; 4 arith. and ala., to raiao to nnv AJialmtAd 
in other words, the eleroents are Msooiated in ™wer ■ »oltolv m a o Witr 2 

conjugate given number of times : as, a quantity involved 

to the third or fourth power. BByn. 8. Braanole, etc. 
into coincidence with any other ^thout cens- toeefmjdtooto); twine, intertwine^ int^eav^lubS^e.— 
motion, to bo conjugate. . S. Imply Jnvolve (see im^yy, embrace, oontain. 
rhto iatoe mal meani^of i^utton in geometry ; it inVOlyed (in-VOlvd'), p. a. 1. In conclt.. same 
<to^ from pesaigues (lOSSX There are either two real as involute 1 (b) —2 In hrr Hume as onrknruvi 
Bib -conji^ OT self-corresponding elements in an Invo- j 

lutlon, when It is called a kypmMle inwtlvHon; or there iBVpXVeaaeSi (in-vol ved-nes), n. The State of 
are uonc^ when It Is called an elliptie involution. If V « being involved ; involvement. [Rare.] 
p, V M W « 0 are three quadratic equations determln- But how shall the mind of man extricate itaeir 
ing three pain of points In an Involution, then these three out of this comprisuro and 4 wwrf wsdiieai In the bodies, pm- 

be thus written: ^ inYOlTemmit (in-vqlv'mept), n. [< involvo + 


la" 

The six elements are said to be an invoMim of sto, or, If 
one or two of them are aibi-ocuiJugate, an ftnwliiMon t^jlve 
or offowr elements. If the points of a line in a i^e are 
in involution, let any conic (or degenerate conic) be drawn 
through any pair of oonjagato p^nta, and another conic 
' "' pair; the 


-monf.] The act of involrag, or the state of be- 
ing involved or implicated; enUnglement: as, 
involnemeni in debt, or in intrigues. 

^meotatprs wore shivering at the Athenian's mlihaiv 
ud the Sfdonlan, Hymtino, and Gorinthlaii were striving, 
yrJXh snob skill os they possesud, to avoid fnvofesmenl in 
the min. - — - 


^ If. WaUaee, Ben-ilur, p. 868- 

Gu^h any other 'pair f ^en amr oralo througirthe7our Invillgart (in-vul'ffttr). v. t [< 4i»-3 + vulaar.l 

responds to the point at infinity to torm^ tbeesntor of Ms " InvUe the estimate 

tewi-Mm. (d) AnyMries^fjmlMofjooi repw- Qt th' <aiwi-<l ma <iiM<Mr’aj w y it wi» ^ 

[< <n-8 + valgar."} 


BlInMimuta . , - w uuiina vi iwui rcyre- 

loretemSwia, 8®Dtedby an equation W + = 0, where A x 

vordi in com- and u are numerical constants for each locus, (in-vul gto), a. 

tangled, than andU=OandV=OareeauationBtotwolooloi Not vulgar; refined. 


I are equations to two loci of 
the same order, (e) Any unidimensional contin- 
uum of elements associated in sets of any con- 



tion of a relation in a syste: 

Cayley. On Abstract Geon 
phymttl. the resection 
after enlar 
Hon of the 

normal size after pregnancy,— csntar of an Invo- 
Ingon* Bm^lsvolutloiL SeeeUtocto. 

—mvolatlqii of six B<ffOWi,a lystem of six screws con- 
f erring only five degrees of freedom on a rigid tody.— Ko- 
o i ismoal mv<fluaom a relation between a series of pairs 
of UnM sum mat, taking any three palm, forces maybe 
made toMt along them whoee statical sum to wro.- Tho 
lavdlutioii of nottOBi, in kyle, the relation of a notion 
to another whose dej^ it inunihM. 


d the sad parents this lost infant ow’d 
ere as invu^ar as their froit was fair. 

Dnwtoa, Moass, L 

invulnwahiti^d s It. 
Invrable + •4ty: see -WKto.] 
— invulnerable, 
a. [:s F. invul- 
invulneravel i 


6 uterus, which is thus reirtored to its SS?’ wlnerdUfU, ^Iners- 
ze after nreiznancv,-Gaiii!nrikfA«i«i««h. 

capable of being wounded, hurt, or harmed. 


Ao^es to not quite tneulwnMei the laored watora 
did not wash the heel by which ThetSa held him. 

Aiisveim, Cuinpeniatlon. 
^ 1106 ^ 2 . Not to be damaged or injuriously 
affected by attack x as, invulnerable ammonto 
or evidence. 


lBTnlBMra]d« 

H« tfhorttd Us kMNn to lar iiite UitlrjPNladlMi. 
^ iitoiMt tba «f mdaa o rn^ 

SStunelvtoMlMMtbptolMiM 
inmllMiT ftW**"— (iii-Tal'n]^4^bl-nM), «. In- 

TulDerable maimer; bo aa to be proof agaiiut 
wounds. Injury, or asBault; of an argument, ir- 
refutablVt 

nmOo, < L. itmOMratM, nnwonnded, < in- prir. 
+ wiMradw, pp. of wdi^w. wound i see eiO- 


aerate.] 


Wit&ut wound; unhurt. 

Hot at aU on thoaa [tknlli] 

Thmi^ mrtk imMilngfoU and free from blowa 
TOMITCIMW flr j|ygj,.^agtl,^npouMan!iBa. 

InTnltnatlon (in-ynl-ta-fl;shgn), a. [< ML. in- 

tore 0 OF. (meoutrr. F. enrodtor ), stab or pierce 
the face or body of (a peraon), that is (to medie- 
yal superatition the same thing), of an image of 
him made of wax or olyr (see def.), < L. in, 
into, H- ottZtMv, face.] The act of stabbing or 
piercing with a sharp instrument a wax or clay 
image of a person, under the belief that the 
person hlmselt though absent and unconscious 
of the act, will thereupon lan^ish and die: 
a kind of spell or witchcraft oelieved in in 
ancient timee and in the middle ages. Tho 
preotloe wni w oommon, nnd bollef in Iti fstal effeoti wo 
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4. Deep; low; muffled; half-audible : as, he 
spoke in an inward voice. 

Ai the dM [In dreamtl 
With Oii 0 Bnl yelp and reetieM forefoot pUea . 

Hie tunotlon of tne woodland. Lnoretlni. 

toward euthanasia, light etc. See the nonni.— to- 
ward part (of a ■aoramenA that pmi of a aaorament 
which u not peroeptlble to the lenies, aa the body and 
blood of ChilM in the Lord'a Sapper, or the gift of regen* 
eration in bapUatn. AlaoeaUedmaaommenh.— toward 
idaoe* in a place which yielda an argument apper- 
taining to the nature and aubetanoe of tbe matter in qnei- 
tfon.BByii.laDd2.infeffiaf,/ntarior^eto. Seeainer. 

n. M. 1. The inside; especially, in the plu- 
ral, the inner parts of an animal ; the bowels ; 
the viscera. 

The thought whereof 

Doth, like a poiaonoua mineral, giuiw my fmeorda 

Shot., O&ello, ii. 1, 80S. 


general that lawa were enacted against It It i 
in Anglo-Saxon wtaeungf * atakiiig.^ 
inwyet, n. A Middle English form of envy. 


(in-whr)» fXlBo enwall; < + 

wall ^ ; cf. immwre.l To wall in,; inclose or forti- ' 
fy with a wall. Dr. H, More^ Psychosola, iii. 31. 

A mountalnona range . . . awept for to the north, and 
ultimately merged in ihoee eternal hllla that inwM every 
horiion. A Jvdd^ Margaret, L 8. 

inwall (in'wdl), n. [< ini + tonffl.] If. An 
inner wall. 

The hinges piecemeal flew, and throngh the fervent little 
rock 

Thunder'd apassage ; with his weight th'imcag his breast 
did knock! dXc^man, Uiad, xiL 44S. 

8. Speoidoally, the interior wall of a blast-fur- 
nace. 

Inwanderlng (in'wonMdr-lng), fl. [< <»1 + 
wandering.^ A wandering in. [Dare.] 

This fniM?id«rfnp of differentiated oolla A, HynU, 

inward, inward (inVard, -w^z), adv, r< 
ME. ^iitoaref, < AB. inweard^ adv., < fa, in, + 
-weard, E. Hoard, The form inwards (b D. fn- 
waarts m G. einwdrts st Dan. indvortes m Sw. in- 
vertes) is later, with odv. gon. suffix -sj 1. To- 
ward the imiide ; toward the interior or center. 

Sewed rorres with bones and slnewei for their clothing, 
which they ware inward in Winter outward in Bummer. 

Piircaos, Filgrimago, p. 48L 
Primitively, however, in all animala and permanently 
In some (e. g. Tortolieai both these Joints (the elbow and 
the knee] are so conditioned as to open inwardw. 

Mioart, Enoya Brit, XXZL 117. 
8. Into the mind or soul. 

(lelesttal light. 

Shine inward. Miton, P. L., IIL 6& 

I would aSk what dse Is reflecting besides turning the 
montel eye inwards f A. Tueksr, light of Nature, 1.1. 11. 
[The forms fmcoiid and iniMirdc are used either Indiffer- 
ently or with some reference to enphony.l 

Inward (in' ward), a, and n. [< ME. inward, 
inneward, < AS. inneweard (also innanweard) 
(s OHG. inwart, inwarti. inwerti, MHG. tntsar^ 
inwerte), inward, < inne, m (< in. in), + Hoeard: 
see ini nnd Hoard,] J. a. 1. Situated or being 
within; pertaining to the interior or internal 
parts : as, the fatcard parts of a person or of a 
country. 

Bo, stubborn Flints their inward Best oonoesL 
TiU Art and Force th* unwilling Sparks reveol. 

Dmgfvsf, To Diyden. 
Tb gritty meal he grinds 
The bones of flih, or Anoard baft of trees. 

J, Dyer, Fleece, L 

8. Pertaining to or oonneoted with tho inti- 
mate thoughts or feelingB of the soul. 
lUo^ bursting frequent from Atrides' breast, 

Sighs following sighs his Aumard f em^nfoit ^ ^ 

Mold i as ^.by dsy .fte spirit grows. 

"ght things hid before ; 
his image abowa; 

Vary, Poems, p. 64. 


^on lee’tt by inwan Ifoh 

t God la, thyself; his ima 


TiU what ( 


8t. Ihtimato; familiar; confidential; private. 

Sir, the kliig Is a noble gentleman ; and my fomUlar, 1 
^aainreyou, very good friend. For what la Atusifd be- 
tween us,!^ it paaa Skak., L L L., v. 1, lOZ. 

Oomsb we must be Aiunonf , thou and I all one. 

Martum and WsMst, Malcontent 
[He waa] so Ansard with my Lord Obrien IJiat after a 
^ monetha of that gentleman’s death, he married ^ 
^w. * MvmDIaiqr, July sa 1674. 


To Father Fulgentto, 162S. 

8t. pi. Mental endowments; intellectual parts. 

To guide the Qreolan darti, 

Juno and Pallas, with the god that doth the earth embrace, 
And moit for man's nie, Meroarle<wbom good wise Ai- 

Were paitfil^and all employ’d. Chapman, Iliad, zx. 

8t. An intimate. 

Sir, X waa an Anosfdof hisi A shy fellow was the duka 
8hak., M. tor M., lU. a 188. 

Salnte him fairly ; he's a kind gentleman, a very fniMird 
of mina Michaalmai Term, IL 8. 

Inwardly (in'w|rd-li ), adv, [< ME. inwardliclw, 
inwarmkejinwardlie, inwardli, < AS. inwoard- 
Ike (b OHG. inwertlihho), < tnweard. Inward: 
see inward,] 1. In an inward manner; inter- 
nally; privately; secretly. 

Let Benedick, like cover'd fire, 

Gononme away in sighs, wsato inwardly. 

Shat., Much a£^ 111. 1, 7a 
Thon arttmcordly desirous of vein glory In all that thou 
sayest or doit Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Frogreaa p. 127. 

8. Toward the center: as, to curve inwardly, 
^3t. Intimately; thoroughly. 

I shall detire to know him more inwardly, 

Btau. and FI., Woman-Hater, IL L 

4. In a low tone; not aloud; to one’s self. 

He ahmnk and muttered inwardly. 

Wordsworth, White Doo of Kylstone, IL 
Half inwardly, half audibly she spoka 

Twnnytm, Geraint. 

InwardnASS (in'w^-nea), n, [< ME, inward- 
ncm; < inward +’ hmsh,] 1. The state of be- 
ing inward or internal ; iiiclosure within. 

Such a name [antrum] could not have been given to any 
Indlvidnal cave unleu the idea of being within, or Anmru- 
fiMi, had been present in tho mind. 

Maa Miilhr, Set. of Lang., Pb 87^ 

S . Internal state ; indwelling character or qual- 
y; the nature of a thing as it is iu itself. 
SeuM cannot arrive to the inwardnem 
Of things, nor penetrate the crusty fence 
Of oonatipated matter. 

Dr. H. More, Fsyohoiola, 1* 28. 

8, Inner meaning; real significance or drift; 
essential purpose, 

I shonld without any dlfflcnlty pronounce that his [Ho- 
mer's] fablu had no such inwardnees in bis own meaning. 

Boson, Advancement of Learning, U. lilt. 
The true inwardnees of tho late Southern policy of the 
Bepublloan party. Few York TrUbune, April, 1877. 

4t. Intimacy; familiarity; attachment. 

Ton know my (nvardticfi and love 
Is very mneh unto the prince and Claudio. 

Bkak., Much Ado, iv. 1, 247. 
And [the Dnke of TciftJ did, with mnoh Aurardnaw^ tell 
me what wu doing. Fmo, toary, Aug. 28, 1668. 

fit- The inwards; the heart; the soul. 

she ben not angwlichld hi us, but fdie ben angwlschld 
In shoure ywamneseiM. Wydif, 2 Cor. vi. 18. 

inwardli ad/o. See inward, 
inwiaya (in-wflv'), v, f.; pret. inwove, pp. 4fi- 
woven (sometimes inwove), ppr. inweaving, [< 
ini + weam,] 1. To weave together; Inter- 
mingle by or as if by weaving. 

Down they oast 

Their crowns A»vou with unarant and gold. 

Jffffon, P. La, UL 888. 

The duaky strand of Duth inwoven here 
With dear Love’s tie. Tennyean, Maud, zvliL 7. 

8. To weave in ; introduce into a web in the 
process of manufacture, as a pattern, an in- 
scription, or the like. 

lawfiMlf. eawbaelt (in-, «n-bwei'), «. t [< <»-> 
^ + wheel.] To encirele. 

Heaven's grace inwheet ye I 
And all good thongbta and prayere dwell about ye 1 

Fti^sr, Pihpim, L 2. 


lUiu iruiii uiiDim imhiikrth jruu wiii udtdt ua wuuujr ikv 

till yon have utterly (Anguished your vloions inollni 
tlons, and inwrouykt all the virtues of religion Into you 
natures. J, Soott, Christian X* I f 


Inwlllll^dn/hwffl), A. K ill + wheel] The 
mner wheel of a mill BaUkodl 

Inwick (in'wlk), n, l< inX ^ tefoW.] In the 
game of ourling, a gt^e by which me stone 
comes very near the tee after passing through 
a wick. 

Tbe stone, in a graceful parabola, curls gently Inwardi, 
taku an inwiek off tho Inner edge of anolner, and olreiu 
in to He— a pot-lid In the very too. 

Montreal Dady Star, Camivil Na, 1884. 

Inwltf (in'wit), n, [ME. inwit, inwyt, < AB. Ai- 
wit, oonBoiousnesB, oonsoieuce, < in, in, + wit, 
knowledge: see wit, n.] Inward knowledge; 
understanding; oonBoienoe. This word is best 
known in the title of a Middle English work in the Kent* 
tsh dialect, *'The Ayenbite of Inwyt," that is, Remorw 
of Conscience, trinalated in the year l.'MO by Dsn Michel, 
a monk, from a French work entitled somme du 
vioee et du vertuee." 

Inwit In the hed Is and helpeth the soule, 

For thorw his oonnynge he kepeth Caro et Anlma 
In rule and in reoon bote recheles hit make. 

Pirn Plowman (A), X.4S, 

inwitbtipr^. [ME. inwith, inewith, iwi(h; < tnX 
+ wiihi, Ct, trtfhfn.] Within ; iu. 

Hli wyf and eek hli doghter hath be left Aurilk his bona. 

Ohatwer, Tale of Mellbeai. 

In-WOlief, V. t, [ME. (b D. MLG. fnmoReiiB G. 
einwohnen), < in, in, -I- wonen, dwell: see leoiifl.] 
To dwell in ; inhabit; hold. 

[Abe] enfourmet hym fully of the fre rewme^ 

That the worthy w-wonet, as a wale kyng. 

DekSnWtkm qf Troy (£. E. T. Ix 1. 18864. 

Inwoodt (in-wfid'), V, t. [< in-i + troodX.] To 
hide in woods. 

He got out of the river, and . . . inwooded hlmulf lo 
M the ladiu lost the forther msrkiug his ipurtfalneii. 

SA 7. Mfuv. Arcadia, iL 

Inwork (in-w6rk'), v.; pret. and pp. inworked or 
iHwroumt, ppr. inworking. [< ini -f work,] L 
tmtw. To work in or into: as, to inwork gold 
or any color, as in embroidery : commonly used 
in the past participle. 

His mantle hairy, and his bonnet sedga 
Jnwrought with flguru dim. 

MUlm, lyoidas, L loa 

And from these dangers yon will never be wholly f 

■ • ' in inoiina* 

1 Into your 
• lA 

n. intrans. To work or operate within. 
[Hare.] 

Inworldng (in'wbivkiug), n. [Verbal n. of in- 
work, V,] (Operation within ; energy exerted in- 
wardly, as in the mind or aoul: as, the inwork- 
ing of the Holy Spirit. 

lnW(Km (in-w6m'), a, [< + worn, pp. of 

ivear,] worn or worked into ; inwrought. 

I perswado mo that whatever fonltlnu wu but snper- 
flolal to Prelaty at the beginning, Is now by tho Just Judg- 
ment of God long since branded and inwom into the veiT 
essonoo thereof. JfAton, Ctanroh-Government, ii. L 

Inwrapi, enwrapx (in-, en-rap'), v. t, ; pret. and 
pp. inwrqpped, enwrapped, ppr. inwrappi/ng, e/n- • 
wrapping, [< ME. inwrappen, enwrappen, also 
inwtappen: < iii-i, en-l, + icrab.] 1. To cover 
by or as if by wrappixig; infola; hence, to in- 
clude. 

David might well look to be inwrmed in the oommen 
deotmotion. Halt, Nomberlng of the Peeida 

So when thick clouds inwrap the moontaln’s heed. 

O'er huv’u’a ezpanu like one black celling spread. 

Pope, luSti, xvi. 864. 

Here cornu to me Ebland, with a deUoacy of aentiment 
leading and iwwrapptno him like a divine cloud or holy 
ghost Mmereon, Behavior. 

8. Toinvolveindiffionltyorperplexity; perplex. 

The COM la no eoonor made than reeolved, if it be made 
not inwrtwped, hut i^nly and penpicuoosly. Bason, 
And though tie wonder that snwraae me thus, 

Tet tis not madnesa. Skak., T. M., Iv. A 8- 

inwrapSf I enwrap^ (ln-,en-rap'). v, t, TProb, 
tor Hnrap, *enrap; < in-^, «h-*, + rop*. Of. mpf .] 
To transport; enrapture. 

For, If inch holy song 

Mt 

InwrapiDAnt. «nwrapiii«iit (in-, en-Mp^gnt), 
n, [< inwrapl, enwrapi, + -meni,] 1. The act 
of inwrapping, or the state of being inwrapped. 
-—8. Thatwhiohinwraps; aoovenng; a wrap- 
per. 

They wruthed together a foUatore of the flg-tuA ead 

madeUiemselvueniorqfmMiiCi. 

The Grestioi^ p. 801, 

inwrapped, enwrapped (in-, en-rapt')> P- «• 

Same as annodated, 

inwreatbe, enwreatho (in-, en-revH')> 4 ; 
pret. and pp. inwreathed, enwreathed, ppr. la- 



inwraath# 

wrw^tMngfWwrMihing, r<<ii-i,wi.i,+ «rcatfcc.] 
To iurronnd with or aB ii with a wreath. MaU 
let^ Amyntor and Theodora. 
lllWronmtb (in-r&tM, p. a. [Pp. of ^ttvorA^.] 
Wrouffut or worked in or into ; having HOinething 
(BpeeiAoally, figuren or pattema) worked into it, 
iol (i'd), inUftj. [L. iOf s idt, an exclamation 


3178 


ii daotronegatlve. It to venr iwuliiiriy icauble to 
bat dlMolvet ooptoutto in Bloonol and In ether, fonning 
dark.broem liquids. It poseeiMS strong powers of oom< 



Hark I how around the hills rejoice, 

And rooks reflected it« sing. 

CviHfravct Ode on Namur, st 10, 

lo2 (S'o), ». [L. Jo, < Or. ’Jw.] 1. In myth.. 

a daughter of luachus, inotamorphoHod into a 
heifor and caused to bo toriiientoa by a terrible 
giulfly by Hera, in jealous revenge for the f avoif< 
of ZeuB. See Arflus, 1 2. The innermost of the 
four satellites of Jupiter.— 8. hiCHUm.t (a) A 
genus of vanessoid butterflies, (h) [2. o.] The 
peaoook butterfly, I'anessn io: used both as the 
technical specifle name and as an Knglish word. 
(e) [2. c.] A showv and beautiful moth of Nort h 
America, Hyperchiria io, or tSatumia io, of yel- 


souB or things, as in ooniurkm, histrion, tmiofi (a 
pearl), onionj paviUoHf ete. 

biTiatioo, and'jjms wit'h^V pure m^li and most of the loniWI (W'ni-ftnb *tnd n. [< L. /onfas, < Or. 
simple non-metallfo salwtanees compounds which aro luptoc, \ lupia, Ionia, Jupec, the lonians.] L 
named iodidM. With hydrogen and oxygen it foms Iodic Kelating to Ionia or to the lonians; lonio. 

acid; oonihiticd with hydrogen it forms hydriodio acid. - * . - .. 

Like chlorin, it destroys vegetable colors, but with less 
energy. Iodine has a very acrid taste, and its odor some- 
what resembles that of cnlorin. It is an irritant poison, 
and is of fnmt service in medicine. H Is used externally 
as a counter-irritant, the akin or mucous membrane being 
painted with the tincture*, and also internally, both as 
iodine and in combination, espeolallv as iiallde of potash, 
starch is a chameteristie test of iodine, forming with it a 
deep-blue compound. ThiM test is so delluate that a so- 
lution of starch dropped into water oontaliiiiig less than 
a millionth part of iodine is tinged bine.-' lodUiS fTSSIL 

See/TTMnl. “ " ' 

see, under 

lodiBin (i , „ . 

pnthol,, a 'peculiar derangeiiient of the system 
produced by the excessive use of iodine or its 
salts. 

iodise (S' 9 -diz), r. t; prot. and pp. Misod, ppr. 
iodieiny. [< iod(ine) + •‘iso,'] 1. In mod., to 
treat with Iodine; affect with iodine.— 2. In 


— maiin flmton, modi^ etc. see the nouns.— 

BOhooL Same as Jomie tehnd (which sea under /ontob— 
Ionian sea, that part at the Mediterranean which Itos 
between Oreeoe ana Sicily. 

n. n. A member of one of the three or (as 
some count) four great divisions of the ancient 
Oreek race, the others l>ei^ the Dorians and 
JEolians, or the Dorians, .Pollans, and Aohe- 
ana. originally they inhabited Attica, Kuboa, and the 
district in the raoponnosus afterward known as AcImmu 
F rom Attica they spread over most of the Ulands (the 
ds) or the JDgeaii sea, and settled in lonto on 
Asia Minor. They founded various ociloniee 
on the shores of the Euxine, Propontis, and the Atigean, and 
ill the west they tdautod Catana and other ouloiiiea In 
Miofly; Khegluni^umw. oto., in Italy; and Marseilles and 
others in Gaul. The Auatlo lonians espoclslly did nineh 
to Introdaoo Astatic civilisation and luxury into Greece, 
and were often reproached by the other Greeks with ef> 
feiuinaoy. Also (rarely) oallea Imitan, and in the plaral 

phoUig., to imprcBnoti), as collodion, with io- lonlc (l-on ik), a. w>d «. r< L. Itmiws, < Qr. ^ 
ainc; aJw io<lin« or on iodide to. •'““f. < ioawa.] I. .a. .1. Of, 

_ ' ....... A Mm wxAVsrasuvivWkgw ^ss isaI savin m v 


lI tS^ ****^ Same«ipur.«irtotTwbl(ih SnwSfdrt 
ler nf Ad 

(i^~)-4izm), n. [(, iod(ino) + -/gm.] In untheshoresof 

.. ...1'^.. ..— i. I.. XV. Xk« 



tfypfrthitia /a, natural lire. 


low coloration, with prominent ]»ink and bluish 
eyes on tlie hinder wings, ihe larva is covered with 
bunohee of stinging spines, and feeds on many pliirits 
‘ and trees, as Indian com, cotton, bops, clover, elm, luid 
cherry, eggs are laid in olusteni on the under side of 
the leaf. 

iodal(r{i-dal), w. [< iod(iue) 4- aHeohol),'] An 
oleaginous" liquid ((l^IyOHO) obtained by the 
action of alcohol and nitric acid on ioilinu. Its 
effects are said to be similar to those of chloral, 
iodargyrlta (l-d-dUr' ji-rit), n* Same as iodyt'^i tr, 
iodate' O'o-dat), n, [< iodiino) + Any 

compound* of iodic acid uith a base. The lodntes 
form deflagrating mixtures with combustibles, and when 
they are heated to low rtidn 


itNlness oxygen gas is dlsongagod, 

j remains. They are all of very 

■paring solubility, excepting the bidates of the alkalla 


and a metallic iodide remains. 


I’hey are all of very 

^ -uiuimiu’. exceuiiiiB uie umIuii " " " 

See iodic, 

lodate^ (ro-dfil). r. pret. and pp. iodatvd, 
ppr. wdatiny, [< iod(inf) + To com- 

Dine, impregiialc, or treat with iodine. 

One variety of iodated paiMir. Un, Diet, IIL fifl7. 

iodic (i-od'ik), tt. [< iod(iiir) + -«?.] Contain- 
ing iodine; as, iodtc silver. -lodlo add, HlO;t, an 
acid formed by the action at oxidising agenta on iodine in 
preaenoe of water or ulkalla. Iodic odd is a white semi- 
transparent solid siibstanun. which is iiiudoroiis, hut has 
an astringent, sour taste. It Is very suliililc in water, and 
detonatos when heated with eliai’eual, sugar, and sulphur. 
Deoxldlilng agents reduce it partly to hydrlodiu acid, 
which then resets iipon the remaining iodic acid to form 
Iodine and water. It combines with metallic oxida form- 
ing salts, which are named iodaUn, and tlioso. like the 
omorates, yield oxygen when heated, and an iodide re- 


iodide (r^id or -did), >/. [< iod{ine) + -ido^,’] 
A compound of iodine with an element more 
electropositive than itself: thus, sodium ioc/M/c, 
etc.— Xodld# of ethyl, ethyl iodide (Cj}H 5 T), a colorless 
lignid insoluble in water, having a pviiotratiug otlioreal 
odor and taste, used in medicine, by inhalation, to intro- 
dnoe iodine rapidly into the system. 

iodiforoUB (l-^-dif'e-rus), a, [< iod(inc) + L. 
ferre b E. haarl.] Yielding iodine : as, fod//- 
eroua plants. 

iddino (I'f-din or -din), n. [= F. iodine, < Or. 16- 
AtKf like a violet (< 2ov, a violet, a L. viola, > ult. 
E. fdolet), + Chemical symbol, I ; atomic 

weight, 126.86. In chem,, a peculiar non-metallic 
elementary solid substanoe, forming one of the 
group of halogens, it ezlsU in the water of the ocean 
and mineral springs. In marine mollusks, in seaweeds, 
and In the nitrate deposits of weetern South America. 
At ordinary temperatiires it to a solid crystalline body. Its 
color to blulsb-bliok or grayish-blsoh, with a metallic lus- 
ter. It to often in scales^ reaembling those of mloaoeoui 
Iron ore ; sometimes lu brilliant ihomboldal plates or in 

elonntedootahedroiis. 1 

IsTmT. ItfusesatS26V 
whiob to veiy densa to of 
a oharaoter to whlCn it owes the name of irstons. It is a 
BOB-eondnctor of eleutriolty, and, like oiygen and ohlorin, 


lodlzer (i^l-dl-ziNr), «. [< iodise + -fri.] 
One who or that which iodizes, 
iodobromite (l^o-do-brd'nut), n. [< M( inc) 
+ hrow{idi‘) +' A sulphur-yellow 

mineral, oe<‘urring in isometric crystals nl 
Denibaoh, Nassau, consisting of the io- 
dide, bromide, and ehlorid of lead. 
Iodoform (i'(^ 0 -fdpm), n, [< iod{ine) + 
\chtoro)Jorta.'\ A solid compound (CHIg) 
analogous to chloroform, produced by the 
action of iodine with alkalis or alkali ear- 
bonates on alcohol. It forms lemon-yellow 
oiystAla with an odor like Uiat of saffron, whieh are 
aomewliat volatile at the ordinaiy temperatnro, in- 
soluble in water, but readily solutde in alcohol and 
other. It is an auesthcUo and antiseptic, and to 
Hied in suigical dressings. 

iodoform (I'o-do-f6nn), e. U [< iodoform, n.] 
To apply iodoform to; impregnate with iodo- 
form. 

iodofonuize (F^d^-fdr^mlz), v. f,; pret. and pp. 
iodoform ised, ppr, iodofomiising. [< iodofonn 
+ To iodoform. 

lodohyorio (I^^l-do-hl^drik), a, [< iod(ino) + 
hydrioffvn) + Same as hydriodio* 
iodol (1'9-dol ), n. [< iod(inc) + -o2.] A yellow- 
isli-brown substance (C 4 l 4 Nn) composed of 
long prismatic crystals, used in medieme as uii 
antiseptic. 

iodometric (1^6-d6-met'rik), a* [< iod(inc) + 
Motrie,'] In ctwm\, measured by iodine: used 
of analytical operations in which the quantity 
of a Hubsiunce is detormined by its reaction with 
a standard solution of iodine, 
iodsrrlte (I-odM-rit), n. [< iod(ine) + Gr, 

/w/f, silver, + -f 7<*2 (cf. arffyrUe)*'} Native sil- 
ver iodide, a sectile mineral of a bright-yellow 
color and resinous or adamantine luster, occur- 
ring sparingly in Chili and elsewhere, 
iolito (i'o-lit), n, [< Qr. iop, a violet, + Tildog, 
stone. J A silicate of magnesium, aluminium, 
and iron, a mineral of a violet-blue color with 
a shade of purple or black, it oftun ueeun in six- 
Bided rhombio prtoms. The imoky-bluc pcliuin and stoiu- 
hieillte are vorieUes. lolite is very subleot to ohemtoal al- 
teration, and many names have been given to the more or 
loss distlnot cumpuuiids sofunuisd, as ja'nito,/aA2tinfto, gi- 
itantdHie^ etc. Also called dichroiti^ (because the tints along 
the two axes are unlike) and eordierite, 
ion (I'on), n. [< Qr. <6r, iieut. Up, ppr. of Ihai, 
L. ire, go: see i2cr.] One of the elements of 
‘ an electrolyte, or compound body undergoing 
electrolyzation. IIiomi elements of an electrolyte 
which are evolved at the anode aro termed anfims, and 
those which are evolved at the cathode cotiom, and when 
those arc spoken of together they are oalled ions. Thua 
water when electrolysed evolves two Ions, oxygen and 
hydrogen, the former being an anion, tlm latter a cation, 
-ion. [ME. -i(m, -ioun, -inn (-oil - un ), < OF. -ion, 
-im (~on, -ww), F. “ion (~on) b Pr. -iofi, -io b 8p. 
-ion = Pg. -do ss It. -iottc, i L. -io(n-), a common 
suffix forming (a) abstract (fcm.) nouns from 
verbs, cither mm tho inf., as a legion, 

< Ivgero, collect, opHo(n-% a choice, < optaro, 
choose, suspicktiH-), suspicion, < suspicere, sus- 
pect, etc., or from adjectives, as oommunioin-), 
communion, < communis, common, unio{n-)* 
union, < f<nftg,one,eto.: or (b) appellative (masc.) 
nouns, of various origin, as centurio{n-),fBk centu- 
rion, histri(f(n-), an actor, etc. See -Uon, -atkm, 
etc.l 1 . A suffix in abstract nouns (many also 


pertaining, or relating to the Tones or lonians as 
a race, or to one of the regions iiamcHl from them, 
Ionia or the Ionian Islands : as, the Ionic dialect 
or school; the Ionic order.— 2. In ane* prott,, 
constituting a foot of two long syllables fol- 
lowed by two shorts, or vice versa; pertaining 
to or eousistiug of such feet: as, an Ionic foot, 
colon, verse, or system ; Ionic rhyt.hm.^lxls of 
tlia Ionic oamtaL See lonio dialect, the most 

impoiiant of tho thxee main bmnehOB at the ancient Gredk 
language (the other two being the IJorlc and ^lioX Inolnd- 
iiig tho Attic. Homer's Iliad was written in Old lonio, the 
works of Herodotus in New Ionic, and nearly all the great 
Greek worics in iti later form, tho Attia— lonlO loot in 
prot,, a foot oonsiatlng of four sylUibles, either two aiiiiit 
and two long or two long and two abort.— lonio ntotir, a 
meter conatotiiig of lonio feet— lonio mods. See mode.— 
lonio order, in oreA, one of the three Greek orders so 
named from the lonio racq, by whom It was held to have 
been developed and perfected. The diiUiiguishing obar- 
aotoristio ofthto order to tho volute of its capital. In the 
true lonlc the volutes have the lame form on the front and 
rear, and are connected on tlie flanks by an ornamented 
roll or soroll. except in the caeo of the corner capitals, 
which have three volutes on their two outer fooei^ that on 
the external angle projecting dlugoiially.- 'Ike debased 
lUnnan form of Ionic gave the capital four diagonal vo- 
lutes, and curved the sides of tho abacna The spiral fll- 
lets of tho Greek volute are continued along the face of 
the capital, beneath tho abacus, wheretis iti the Homan 



lonlc Architecture.— Temule of wtnghwi Victory, on 
AvniiHilw uf Atheni. 


imitation the origin of the fillet is behind the oohlnns. 
Tho shaft, including the base and the oapital to the hot- 
te,1s normally about 9 dlametera high, 
in 24 flutes, aeparated by fllleta. 

lie order are vaiioua The Attle 

base often occurs, and is the most beautiful and approprl* 
ate. The nrchliravo ia normally formed in three nands, 
each projecting riightly beyond that below it, the whole 
crowned by a rich molding. The frlexe fraguently bean 
figures In relief, 'ibo oomlcei fill under three classes : 
the simple but richly molded and itrongly projecting Greek 
oornloe^ and tho less refined dentil and modiuiou (Uoman) 
comicea. Tho best examples of tho lonio older are the 
temple on tho IllMni, and the Eroohthenm and the tern- 

S le of Wingless Victory on tho Acropolis of Athena Ibe 
etaili of the Breohtheum are notable for the delicate 
elaboration of their ornament : but tho interior oapitali of 
tho 1*ropyliBa arq, in their simple purity of IIiiql perhaps the 
noblest remains of the Greek Ionic. The order was prob- 
ably evolved by the Ionian Greeks from forms foura in 
Assyrian architecture. Boc also out under JfrveAfAetim.— 
lomo seot or sdhool, the earliest series .of Greek philoso- 
phers, Thales (who to said to have predicted an eoUpse 58S 
u. 0.), Anaximander, Anaximenes Kin the sixth century b. 
o.),su of Miletus, and their later adherents. Theyareouled 
the early phyilolita, because they mainly studied the mate- 
rial universe, and that In a rudely observational manner. 


tom of the volute, 1s normall: 
and to goiierally Anted in 24 l 
The bases nsttd with this order are vaiious. 


used as concrete) of Latin origin, as in loffion, The charaoteriitto of the sotuml to the prombienoe &ey 
optnhH, option, Wflffcn, reKflftow. eom-' 

mmiUm, vnwn, eto.-8. A riTnllar huI^ occur- lS,wiSrtho!SSTtll?niS^S^^ 

ring in a few concrete nouns designating per- litUeof effloient oanses, and, as disUnot from living agwlsb 



Isale 


make 


_ flf ef 

^oCioieieniOrtdE tfti •nlmpovtut 

In tht latter part of tba fifth and the 

SvmrtTthe fourth oantanr B. o.: ao oaUed aa dlitin* 

ssfettsfasasirr. rr 

looievene or meter. * j , > 

«. <ii I»«*? PP- I®S*- 
JmuMzing- [< lo^ + -^.] To 
jo; eonferen Ionic form upon. 

jSsaaiafSiSiS^a^ 

(i-6-iiid'i-um), [NL., Irreg. < Or. 
lIirT violet, + dim. finfflx •wtovA A genua 
of nla&ta of tho natural order FMarieof, tribo 
Vioua oharaoteriaed bjr the aepala not being 
extemied at the b^, and by the five unequaT 
petals, c 
They arc 

About 60 

found In ti^loal ^ aoL , 
nit In Atnarloa, ohiofly troj^ T 

~ie apo^ oo^n an emotion and 
itMtltnte for ipeoaouMiha. I.parvi 


Che - 

mhatltote for ipeoaouMiI 

are ao uaed by the South . 

Ipeoaouanhala/./jpeeaeiMmAo. /.eoneolorCdMeaeonooforX 
the groen violet, la a common plant ot tho oaataru United 


.^iea are known, of which 4 are 
Africa, 0 In Auatralla, and the 
The roota ot aeveral of 
' have been uied aa a 
and I. Papaya 
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Hea taaohcCh od fallowaa play trioka wttli thair oradItiMra, 
who initaad of paymenta write / 0 K, and ao aooffe many 
an boneat man out of hit gooda. 

Mon, Courtier and Countiyinan, p 9. 

Mr. Mieawber plaoed hli J. 0. IT. In the handa of Tiad- 
dlea. . . . lam peranaded that thiawaa quite the aame to 
Mr. Mieawber aa paying the money. 

Dtdrnt, David Copperfleld, xixvl 

-louic A termination consisting of the suffix -oMd 
with a preceding original or euphonio vowel 
It formerly alternated with -couii. See •eous 
and -otMT. 

lownn P'^wpn), 0. and n, I. a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Iowa, a State of the United States lying 
west of the Mississippi, 
n, It* An inhabitant of Iowa. 

(ip'fdcak), ft. [An abbr. of ipecacuanha •'} 
^OMinoeaeuanha,--.hmmio$A ipsoao,anherbof 
the genua OHIeiitfa*— mdiu Ipeoao, the runt of n twin- 
ing, ihrubby, aaolepladaoeoua ^nt, lyUtphiKra oidbiuiCioa, 
uaed in India aa a aubatitute fur ipooaouanha. 

tpecacnanh* Cit-f’kak-^-nn'tt), n. [< Pg. 4 m<- 
eaeuanha (s Bp. ipeeaeuana), < Brass, (as n«M' 


hlaolLthettaiirpartspallewlahwhtle. 

with the Innarflngarelawlaaa; the eyee are laite. 
Ipllisito (i-ils'i-dd), ft. pk [NL*, < ipMsa 4- 
-idcs.l A fam^ of JGnerioan Usards, 
based by J. E. GFray upon the genns Jfphiaa. It 
is now merged in tha family TeUdeh 
IphthimiUl (if'tbi-mus), ft. [NL., < Ghr. 
strong, < 2^, strongly, earlier perhapa 
date of 2c, *^c B L. viCt strenirth, miAt: see 
inioH^f vim.2 A genus of teuebrione oeetles, 
founded by Truqui in 1837. j. onaeut la a apeolea 
about three lonrtha of an inch long, with ooaraeiy punc- 
tured thorax and elytra. It la fouiid under bark. 

Xplnffi (i’prnd), n. pi, [NL. (Erichson, 1843), 
< /ps 4* •inai,] A subfamily of clavioom bee- 
tles, of the lamilv SiHdulidfCj whose typical 
^nus is Ips, mainly oharaotensod by the pro- 
tuberance of tho epistoma. 
ipoorafit. It. An obsolete form of hippocrac, 
ipCKmi^, ipocritet, n. Obsolete (Middle Eng- 
lish) forms of hypooriay^ hypocrite. 


IpOinm (ip-^md^g), It. [NL., improp. Ipamma 
Linnnus), < ipe, a name dven by Idnnieus to 


ally given)' ipemaguen^ the native name of the 7Uinn»uta/, 
plMt^, said to moan ‘amaller roadaido sick- ^oswo^sw, Wndw^ (< Qr. a w^s k>o 

. - 7/w), + Qp. dp«Moc> like.] A genus of diootyle- 

dotious gamopotalous plants, of the natural 
order Voncolvufaoetv^ tribe Convohmleoff charao- 


frnilam (r^-nlzm), n. [< Or. as if *luvia/i6ct < 
speak in Ionic fashion: see lonisv,"] 
An lomo Idiom; the use of Ionic idioms or dia- 
lect. Amcr, Jour. Phihl., VII. 205. 
lonillt (ro-nist), n. [< ioit(i3«) + -4sf.] One 
who uses Ionic idioms or dialect. Amor. Jour. 

rhm.,yii. 209 . 

Ionite (i'O-nit), n. [< Tone (see def.) + 

A mineral rosin found in lone ^ " 
county, California. 

Ionise (r~ 

Ionising, 
ion,<'Ic 

Amor, Jour, Phihl., VII. 234. 


making plant.’] The dried root of Cepha^Un 
Ipecaemhka, a small shrubby plant, a native of 

Brasil, the United States of Colombia, and oth- 3 ' 

or parte of South America. Th«« u. thm tmIo- by having a ^ to d^eUod o^, which 

tlea, the brown, red and gray, all pruducto of the aame i-ovuied, or rarely 8-oelled and 6-ovnled. 
plant, and their dltfereiices are due to little more than The oapiule la 2- to t-valved, rarely with an operculum, 
"" — ' * “■* . -X proatrateoTf — 


ag& place of growth, or mode of drying. Tlie root la hard, 
and break! abort and granular (not flbrouaX exhibiting a 
reaiiiona waxy, or farlnaceoua Interior, whlto or gniylah. It 
la emetic, purfndlve, and dl^horetlu, and la much uaed in 
niedlolno,1n large doaea(1.6 grama) aa au emetic, iuauianur 
doaca aa a deproaaant and nauaeaiit, in atlll amaller doaea 
aa a diaphoretic, and in the aiiiolloat aa a atimulant to thu 


atomach to check vomiting and mxxluce appetite. 1t« 
valley, Amador phyidologioal ettecia aeoin to depend on the preaeuce of the 


or rupturing irregularly. The atema are proatrate or erect, 
hurbaoeoua or woody and climbing, and the leavea alter- 
nate, uBually entire. The corolla ia hypocrateriform or 
eampaiinlate and 6-lobed. About 400 apeolaa have been 


duacrlbed, but according to Beutham and uoOker thia num- 
ber ahould be reduced to 800 good apeolea They occur In 


good apeolea They occur In 
The moat important product 
utatfi, fumiahod by the roota 



the warm purta of the world. ^ 

of the gciiiia la the aweet potato, 

of f. Bamat, which la very exteiiaivoly cultivated In all 


) genus 

can sultans, byacinths, or porphyry gallinules, 
fhmlly Rallidw and subfamily GalUnuHna, con- 
taining such species as tho purple gallinule of 
the United States and warmer narts of Amei^ 
ica, /. maritnioa, Beiohenhach, 1858. 
iopterons (l-op'te-rus), a. [< Gr. hv, a violet, 
-h irrepdv, a featlier.] Having wings of a vio- 
let color, ns an insect. 

iota (i-5'ttt). n. [< L. iota, < Gr. l&ra^ < Phczii- 
oian (Heb.) yodn. In earlier E. nse with ex- 
tended meanii^ ns Jot: Beojoi^,"] 1. The name 
of the Greek letter I, i, corresponding to the 
Latin and English I, i. in the latter form t, and the 
Hebrew form the letter was the imullest of the alphar 
bet When following a long vowel (aa part of a diphthong), 
In Greek aa now written, ft la plaoed under the vowel to 
which It li attached, being then called iota eutnorqx, aa 
In tf, f . 

8. A very small quantity; a tittle; a Jot. 

Von will have the goodneas then to put no atufilng of 
any deaorlption In my coat ; you will nut pinch me an Ma 
tighter aonoa the waJat than li natural to that part of my 
body. Btdwer, Pelham, zliv. 

lotadsm (I-d'ti^-Bizm), n. [< L. iotaoimus, < 
Or. iuraiuoud^, too muon use of iota, repetition 
of iota, < tu/ra, iota: see tofa.] Oonversion of 
other vowel sounds into that of iota (English 
d); speoifioally. in pronunciation of Greek, the 
practice of giving the sound of iota (0 also to 
iho vowels Tf and v, and to tho diphthongs ei, y, 
(M, and VI indisoriminatoly. This is the rule in 
modem Greek. Also oatled iiaeim. Opposed 
to etaeiem. Compare lambdaeim, rhoUM&m. 

Uuquoatlonably the moot charaoterlatic feature of tho 
pneent pronunciation is Its 4blacteik 

J, UaJk&y^ Eisaya, p. 189. 

iotaeUlt G*^'t^Bist), n* [< tofac(igm) + -tof.] 
One who advocates the system of Greek pro- 
nunoiation called iotacism, 
iotorinm vl-^-tS’ri-um), n.; pi. iotoria (-^). 
[NL., < Qr. ddc, poison, + repf u, pierce.] lii cn~ 
hm,, a poison-gland, as that at the base of the 
sting inji hymenopterous insect, or at the base 
of the chelicera in a spider. See cut under ehtdi- 
eera. 

ipV (1' 5' d'), n. [^ called from the letters 
^ 27 (standiiig for / owe you) used in the ac- 
knowledgment j A memorandum or acknow- 
led^ent of debt less formal than a promissory 
note, and in England gometimes contalningonly 
th^ letten, with the sum owed and the sig- 
nMure of the debtor. It is not a promissory 
jM^sifJ^oattse no dir^t promise to pay is ex- 


variona other plants ^th emutio 01 * 1 ^) 61110 % us to the ruut ^ 

P^ythtyria mOiLoa, ilao oaUad i^arurian, Ortated, or blaak 
. ^ .. . . . . 

» of Mehardi 

ipecacuanha. 

anhat. QUlenia is slso called Ameriean ipecac. Sm cut 
under OcphaHUe. 

Iphldea (i -fid'f-ft), n. [NL., appor. as Iphis 
llljhid’) + -o«.] 1. A genus of ohrysomelid 
beetles. Paly, 1855.— 8. A goiitis of braehio- 

j)ud8. Billingy, 1874. 

IpUgenia (if^i-jv-uI'S), n, [NL., < L. Iphige- 
nfa, < Gr* in legend, daughter of Aga- 

memnon.] 1. A genus of bivalve mollusks 
of tho family PonaeUlw, comprising Iphigenia 
hroHilicnais and related species. Uchamacher, 
1817.— 8. A Mubgenus of Clansilia. Gray, 1821. 

Iphlona ( if-i-o'iif ), n. [NL. (Oassini, 1 817), per- 
Imps irreg. < Gr. U^, a kind of herb.] A ge- 
nus of composite plants, type of Schmtz’s di- 
vision Jphionew of ihe Euconysvw, now referred 
to the tribe Inuhidew, subtribe JCuinuhiv, and 
by some regardetl as a section of the genus 
Inula, to which the olocampano belongs, but 
from which it dilTers by its somewhat double 
pappus, tho outer consisting of short bristles. 
It embracca about 14 species, inhimttlng the TiCvant, Ara- 
bia, central Aala, tropical and South Africa, and tho Maa- 
carene islands. 



Ipbioneffi (if-i-d'nf-e), «. pL [NL. (C. If. 
Bchultz, 1^), < Jphiona 4* -cer.] A division 
of the Comjfomto!, tyuifiod by tho genus Iphiona, 
now embraced in tuo tribe luuhidea (which 
sec). 

IpUg (i'fis), If. [NL., < L. Iphh, < Gr. 'If c 
('If-, 7f A), a masc. and fern, name.] 1. A 
^nus of brachyurous crustaoeans of tho family 
LeucoHiidte, Ir. E, loach, 1817. — 8. A gimus of 
click-beetles or elaterids, having several large 
Madagascan species. Laportc, 1836. 

IpUsa (if 'i-sft), n. [NL. (Gmy, 1851) ; cf. Iphh.^ 
A mnuB of lizards constituting tho family 
hmnidat. 7 . ckganc is a species Inhabiting northern 
mill aud Ouiaiui, of an olive-brown color marblod with 





iphite et^m. 


IMnwarlng Branch of W(IU Potato-Tine Pc^durmta). 

a, root ; fhilt t r, leed. 

tropical countrica. Jalap, a well-known mtdioina la ob- 
tained from the roota of /. puf^fo, a nativa of Mexloo. 
The hejalap, male.Jalap, or Jalap-tops Is 7. Oriadbentie, 
and 7. Turpethvm la the Indfaii Jalap, The wild potato 
of the West liidlea la 7. foMokUa, and 7. Pea-uaprm 
la tho Beaaido potato of the East and West Indies. /. 
QuamceUt, tho oypreos-vln% Indlan-pink; Amsrlosn red 
bell-flower, or sweet-william of the BariMUIos, was origi- 
nally a native of tropical America, hut Is now widely nat- 
urallxcd. 7. tvberoea of tho East and West Indies Is tho 
Spanish iirbor.viiie, Spanish woodbine, or seven-year vine. 
7. purpurea, a native of tropical America, la the common 
nioming-glocy of cultivation. J. 2iU is also cultivated fur 
ornament. 7. pandtarata at the eastern United Statea Is 
the wild potato-viue or maiiK>f -the-earth, the mecha-meok 
of the North American Indians. /. OerrartU is the wild 
cotton of Natal* Also written Jpmea. 
ipotamet, ipotaynot, n. Middle English forms 
of hippofame. 

ippocrast, An obsolete 
form ot hippocraa, 
lpB(ipB),n. [NL. (Fabri- 
oitts, 1776), < Gr. l^, a 
worm that eats horn and 
wood ; also one that eats 
vine-buds.] A gonus of 
olavicom beetles, of the 
family Mtidutidw, having 
the antennal club three- 
jointed, labrum connate 
with epistoma, anterior 
coxw open, and thorax 
not marked at base, jjpe 
faectaitue la a common United 
States species, BhinlnB.bUck with two pairs at jdSkm 
bands on the elytra. 7.AmwfiifWlsaBnrDpeBB apmiaa, 
ipaa dixit (ip's6 dik^sit). r< L. ipae diadd, ha 
hi^lf has said (so): (OL. also 4^),ka 



iptJUtfimiMt. 

(Liae ahow* natttial riaa.). 


ipet dUt 

Idmself (< iBf he (tee h$^)f + for -pte, an 
emphasisiiig mllht. *eelf,’ ^aame,’ oonneoted 
with poHitf powexful: tee ; aixH 3d pen. 

perf.md.o{(Keer 0 ,sa 7 : diction.] AnanHur- 

tion without prow; a dogmatic expreHsioii of 
opinion; a dictum. 

It mmlrtti lomethiiig more than Bronghtun's fllnpant 
ipm dim to oottvltioe me that the office of chanoeliur 1* 
laoh a ainaoure and bagatelle. 

QreMle, Ifemoira, March IG^ 18X1. 

To Boquleeoe In an ^ dim, WMai^g. 

That ^ of 1 truit* li over. 

jTh, Nuwmm Letten (187G), p. 14A. 

ipaadizitlani (ip-M$-dik'Rit-iKmh a. [< ipMo 

dkBit + The practioo of dogmatic aBHci*- 

tion. [Rfi^.] 

It wai alao under WelgeVa Influence that ho ri’ufendurf i 
developed that independence of oharaoter wliicli never 
bent before other wrltera, however high tlioir jioiitlon, 
and which ahowed Itaelf in hli profound diMlain for ijm- 
dMUtm, to UBo the piquant phrase of Dontliani. 

JiMyc,BriL,XX,m, 

ipfllMdma Torba (ip-BiB'i-mji v6r'bjl). [L. : ijh 
cidBimOf neut. pi. of ipsisnimuH^ the very flame, 
fluperl. of ipaOf be himself, the same (see ipse 
dixU)\ vetoa^ pi. of vtrhmn, word: see verb,] 
The very same words ; the Bolf-Barae wordB ; the 
precise language, won for word. 

It la hla Ithe modloal man's] duty to make, on the spot, 
a note of the words actually usou. There sliould bo no 
paraphrase or translatluii of thorn, but they sliunid bo the 
bamtina esrha of tho dying man. 

A, 8, Taylor, Med. Jurisprudence, p. 7. 

Ipio flaoto (ip'Bd fokHo). [L. : ipso, abl. neut. 
of ipsoy he himself (nee ipse dixit)] facUt, abl. of 
factum, fact : see fact.] By the fact itself ; by 
that very fact. 

The religion which is not the holiest oonoefTable by tho 
man who holds it is coiiduinntMl imopuio. 

F, J\ Co^ Peak In Parion, p. G. 

Lq* An abbreviation of Latin idem quod, Hbc 
same as.’ 

ir-^. ABBimilated form (in Latin, etc.) of fii-3 
before r. In the following wonls, in the ety> 
mology, the profix is usually refeired di- 
rectly to tho original <«-2 or 

ir-9. ABBimilated form (in Latin, ote.) of 
before r. In the following words, in the ety- 
mology, the prefix tM is usually referred di- 
reotly to the original 

Ir. 1. An abbreviation of /risA.— S. In chem., 
the symbol for iridium. 

intonnd (rr^kund), a, [= OF. iraeoml ss Hp. 
Pg. iiracundo n It. iracundo, iraeondo, < L. ira- 
cundus, angry, < ira, anger : see W^,] Angry ; 
irritable; paRsionato. [Hare.] 

A spirit oross-graiued, fantastic, tmeund, iiiconiiwtiblo. 

CarlyU, Mlio., IV. 87, 

Jrncimdion8lytii-r$-kun'di-u8-U)^ adr. [< *ira- 
cuHdious (cf. OF. iraoondieux), tor *^iracundons 
fcf. OF. iracondos) (< L. iracundus, angry: Bee 
iraeund), + •ly^.] Angrily ; passionately. 

Drawing out his knife most iraoundioudy. 

Xaiilut, Lenten Htulfe (HarOlisc.. VI. IGOX 

irad* (i-ril'de), «. [Turk. irade, a decree, com- 
mand, order, wilL volition.] A written ueoree 
of the Sultan of Turkoy. 

]ibr the mlntstors wore already obliged to exorcise many 
of the attributes of tho Hoverelgii, and had oonatantly to 
act upon their own authority in oaaea where an Imperial 
irade was strictly requisite. 

Miutoenlh Century, XXIIL 292. 

X-rail (I'rfil), 11 . An iron rail flhapod in section 
like the letter I: a reverailde rail. 

teinf, n, A Middle EngliBh form of arain. 

frulaa (I-rft'ni^), a, and n. [< Iran (see 
def.), < PerB. Jrm, Iran, Persia (see Aryan), + 
-ton.] I. a. Uelating or pertaining to Iran or 
the people of Iran, the ancient name of the 
region mng l>etween Kurdistan and India, and 
the moaem Persian name of Persia: specifi- 
cally applied to a branch of Indo-Kuropean or 
Aryan tozmueB, including Persian, Zend, Poh- 
lei^ Parn or Pazend, and cognate tongnes. 
The word is derived from the legendmy liistorv of the 
Peniaa race given in Firdnsl's ** Book of Kiiiga'^ acconi- 
iiu| to whi^ mi and Tur were two of throe brothers, from 
^om the tribes Iran (Persians) and Tiiran ('i'urki and 
tbeir cognate tribea) sprang. Boo Turanton. 

The word Iranian, as yet unappropriated as an alpha- 
betio derignatlon, is perhaps less unsatisfactory than any 
oUier name tliat can be found, since It luuy fairly be ap- 
plied to the oldest ai wdl as to the more modem fonns 

of theslphsMof theoldBerslanqmpira 

Imae Taipior, The Alphabet^ 11. 229. 

XL M. An inhabitant of Iran; a member of 
one ot the racefl gpeaking Iranian languagcR. 

Tor tbe ornamentation of their buildings, ezteraslly, 
and to some extent inUrnally. the Jraniane, imitating 
thMr flemitto p rsdsogs o g. wpptjgto s^Ptuy- 

Q, JBmstUeson, Origin of Nations, p. 102. 
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Xrulc (i-ran'ik), a. [< NL. Iranicus, < Iran: 
see Iranian.] Of or pertaining to ancient Iran 
or to its inhabitantfij Iranian in the widest 
flense : an, the Iranic family of langn^B. 

iraaoibili^ (l-ras-i-bil'ji-ti), n. (s F. irasei- 
hiliU B Pr. iradhilitat ss 8p. iraamilidad b Pg. 
iraseihilidade = It. irascioUitdf as irascible + 
~ity: see Atiliiy,] The quality of being irasci- 
ble ; irritability of temper. 

Tho iraeeitUity ci this class of tyrants is generally exert- 
ed ujNiii potty pnovocatloua Johauan, Bambler, No. 112. 

Iraadble (i-ras^i-bl), a. [< F. irascible ss Sp. iram 
cihle s= Pg. irascivel ss It. iraseibile, < LL. iraeoi* 
ttilis, < L. irasci, bo angry, < ira. an^r : see iro^.] 

1. Susceptible of an^r; easily provoked orin- 
fiamcdwlth resentment; choleric: as, anfr£r«- 
cihlcmm] an irascible tempor. 

Middleton when young wia a Dilettante In musio.: and 
Dr. Bentley. Ill conteralrt. applied the epithet “Addling 
Conyers." Had the iraeeak Middleton broken his violin 
about the bead of the learned Grooian, and thns terminated 
the quarrel the epithet had then ooit Bentley's honour 
much less tuoii it afterwards did. 

IlleraeU, quarids ot Author^ p. 8»ll 

2. Excited by or arising from anger; manifest- 
ing a state of anger or resentment.. 

I kiiow more than one instance of iraaeSbte passlona 
UimenI 


Ireiliit 

irtnt, n. and a. A Middle English form of toon. 
tteSA (M'nl), m [NL. (Horsfield, 1820; later 
Irene^Boic, 1826), < Qr. a nenonifioap 

tion of eip^, peace : see Irene.] m emith., a 
remarkable genus of old-world passerine bira 

nines; the flS^all^fe^ bluebirds. Thwart 
brilliantly blue and blaflk in color, about as large uroDins, 
with stout, somewhat shrike-liko bill, whose nasal fossa 


subdued by a vegetable diet. 


AdnOhnoi, Alimenta 



. , r ^ V lAXcoe^arck: <U.. 

inwaroH < Gp. ApvvipXK, ( 

eMe IndloaioB quloker anomorti intense bursts of anger peace (seo IfWie). + government, TUto, 


/opln. 

and tlic strong antipathies are to a eertaln extent out* 
bursts of tbe sentiment ot power, resorted to, like the 
tciulor outburst, as a soothing and consoling influenoe 
under painful Irritation. 

A, Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 4S7. 

1. IraeeMe, IrrOabte, Paenionate, hasty; touchy, 
■ i, snappish, peppery, fiery, cholerlo. Brae- 

quloker and more intense bnrsts of anger 

than irritable, and leas powerful, lasting, or manifest bursts 
than paetimuUe* 

iraSGlbleneBB (i-ras'i-bl-nes), n. Irascibility, 
.iraadbly (i-ras'i-bli), adv. In an irascible man- 
" uer. 

irate (l-rat')* a, [= Pg. irado ss It. irato, < L. 
iratns, angered, angry, < irasci, be angry : see 
irasdhle.] Kxoitea to anger; made angry; en- 
raged; incensed. 

Hero bis words failed him, and the irate colonel, with 
fflarfng eyes and purple face, . . . stood . . . speechless 
before his young enemy. Thaekeray, VlrglnlanB, x. 

Irchent, irchonti irdioimt. Obsolete forms of 

urchin. 

irei (1 ’re), n. [< ME. ire, ^e, abbr. of iren, iron.] 
Iron. [Now only prov. Eng.] 

Tho oruol ire, rod as any n^ode. 

Chaueer, Knight's 'J'ale, L lisa 

He let nine plattis of ire, 

Bumdel thitine and brode. 

Jf5. Laud, 108^ f. 92. (UaUtudU,) 
Euerych cart that bryngeth yre other steM, twey pans. 

Glldi (B. E. T. S.), p. 58. 

ire*-* (If), n. [< ME. ire, yre, < OP. ire ss Pr. Bp. 
J*g. It. ira, K L. ira, anger, wrath.] Anger; 
wrath; keen resentment. 

When Antenor bad tolde 8 his tale endit. 

The kyng was oasto Into a olene yre. 

And wrotho at hla wordea aa a wodo lion. 

2M«(}iieK<mq^2Vcip(KKT.B.X !• ISfiO. 
Aly gode fader, toll me this, 

What thing is «fsf Bona it is 
That in our engliaah wrath is hote; 

(rouw, llonf. Amani., l„ 280. 
Language cannot express the awful ire ot William tbe 
Testy on hearing of tho catastrophe at Fort Good Hoop. 

Irving, Knickorbookor, p. 822. 
«Bm Vefl»ifiurt, JndiifpiaMon, etc. Bee angeri. 

Ire'*^, V. t. [< ME. iren; < ire^, w.] To anger; 
fret; irritate, 

FAo to noo tree tbaire dropping is dollto, 
ilcr brore tbome and her ownekynde it hWA. 

Valladiue, Hustendrie (E. B. T. P> BT. 

IreftQ (ir'ffil), a, [< ME. ir^l, iryfutl, frefid; 
< ire'i + -ful] Full of ire; angry; wroth. 

An fsrefttl body is ueuor quyet, nor In rest where he doth 
dwol 

One ttiiioiigo .X* Is lx. to many, hii malyoo is so oruell. 

Quoted lu Ddbeee Book (E. E. T. H.X p. exxx. 
Tlii! ire/iU bastard Orleans ... I soon onooontored. 

Shak., 1 lien. VI., iv. 0, 16. 
Many an glance and frown, between, 

Tho angry visage of the Phantom wore. 

Barham, Ingoldidiy Legend^ 1. 105. 

irafhlly (ir'ffil-i), adv. In an ireful or angry 
manner; angrily; wrathfully. 

Tho people . . . began . . . irefuUy to champ upon the 
bit they had taken into their moutha • 

Uwiter, Reclei. mity, Pref., U. 

IrofUnOBB (Tr'ftil-nes), n. r< ME. irefianesse ; < 
ireful + ~ness,] The condition of being.irefnl ; 
wrath; anger; fury. 

Some through couetouanei, and some through SreMnes 
aud mihneaia • . . riffled y« goods of the Romaiie oitifleus. 

Qddtmg, tr. of Oaaar, foL 204. 


Fairy Bluebird {trtno Quetta), 

are deniMy feathered, with rietal and nuchal bristle^ and 
even tail of 12 feathers. There are several speoies ohaimv 
terlatio of the region from India to the Philippines, u I. 
puella, I. eyanea, and J, tureoea. 


peace (seo Irene). -I- iipxi, government, rule, 

< &PXCIV, rule.] A justice or guardian of the 
peace in the eafltem part of the Homan em- 
pire and under the Eastern and Byzantine em- 
pires. 

uene (I-rfi'nS), n. [< Gr. a personifica- 
tion of etf^vy. peace, quiet.] 1. The fourteenth 
planetoid, discoveroa by Hind at London in 
1851.^2. In soot.: (a) A genus of acalephs. 
Also written Eirene. ICschaoholts, 1S20. (b) Same 
as Irena. 

ironic (i-ron'ik). a. [< Gr. elftyvisdc, of or for 
peace, peaceful, < elpivy, peace: see Irene,] 
Promoting or fitted to promote peace : peace- 
ful ; pacific : chiefly used in theology. Bee iren^ 
icon and ircnics. 

Mark has no distinot doctrinal type, but is oatholio, 
frvntfs, nnseetarian, and neutral as regards tbe parQr quoa- 
tious withiu tbe apoatollo uhuroh. 

Sehe^p, Hist. Christ. Ohuzeh, 1. §81. 

ironlca. n. Plural of irenicon. 

ironical (i-ren'i-ka];,G. [< irettie ’i- ~al] Of the 
character of an irenicon; conciliatory; ironic: 
as, ironical theology. 

The bishop of Carlisle, , . . whose thoughtful essiyi 
arc osacntially irmieal, la an InatruoUve companion. 

Soimute, in. 18L 

irenicon (i-ren'i-kon), n.] pi. irenica (-kft). [< 
Gr. elpyviKdv, neut. of eipyptsde, of or for peace : 
see ironic.] 1. A proposition, scheme, or trea- 
tise designed to promote peace, especially in 
the church. 

They must, in all likolihood (without any other Itvnfboii), 
have restored peaee to the Churoh. BoiiliL 

No doubt it (the Gospel of Bt. John] is an /rsntom of 
the ohnrcli, in the highest and beat sense of the term ; . , . 
but it la not on Irenicon at the expense of truth and faota. 

Sehaf, Hiat Christ Churoh, 1. 1 88. 

2. pi, Tho deacon’s litany (diaconica) or mat 
synapte at the beginning of the liturgy of the 
Groek Church; named m>ni the petitions **In 
peace let us pray of the Lord . . . For the 
peace from above . . . For the peace of the 
whole world ... let us pray, etc.” (response 
“Kyrie eleison ”), with which it opens. 

ireniCB (l-ren'iks), n. [PI. of irefiie: see-lcsj 
Irenical theology: opposed to voIdM/tos. Schaff, 
Hist. Christ. Church, Vl. 630. 

IrcnlniB (i-rO-nrnd), n. pi. [NL., < Irena + 
Anw.] A flUDfamily of birds, typified by the 
genus Irena, of uncertain systematic position, 
TOe Tretdnai havo been considered as related to the drongo- 
shrlkei, and placed under Diervridat, ns by G. H. Gray 
(1869) and others, and to the bulbuls. PyaumeUdee, as Iqr 
.lerdon and Blyth; and later they havo been refemd to 
TVfrttfWdff. 

IreiillC (I-re-id'n6), f>. [NIj. (Linnmus), so called 
in ref. to the woolly calyx, < Gr. npreiinay, a 
branch of laurel or olive entwined with filletg 
of wool, borne In processions at festivals, irreg. 

< slpoq, wool.] A genus of plants of the natural 
order Amarantaeem. tribe uomphrencof. They are 
heriw, with opposite petided leavea and minute eoarloue 
white flowers, crowded into olusteri or ipiked and brandh- 
iiig paniolea. About 18 ipeoiee are known, all natAvaa ol 



w iditraptad AmwM.^ £ MlNMta 

SSnotal-bMh. wTalw't-bniib. to nrtlTe fron ^ to 
ISmmAtni. ^«nloltlMipaslMinonltlT*tadfor 

W). «• [< *<(») + 

ian. [Bare.] 

Tbe liif reoalf fi the Mm nenroii 


lrlMtea(ir-i-te'M4),*. [NMBmaandPayon, 
1794). 80 eaUed from Joan Iriarte, an amateur 
ffpynloh botaniat.] A genus of tree-palms: same 

^urSSS^i-te-td'W), ».)»». [NL.fBentitom 

and Hooker, 1888), <irtor«ee + -«B.] Asubtrlbo 

of palms, typiSed by tbe genus Irtartea. it p- 

bnoM three other genenu which m UtUe men 

of that genus. I^ey we all natives of tropical 
ABrasUand ihe^^ states of Cdfom- 

win 


3181 

ilidMOBllt a. [< Mi (irid^) + 

-«s« 0 ftf.] Exhibiting or giving out colon like 
those of the rainbow; gleaming or shimmering 
with rainbow colors ; more ^nerally, glittering 
with different colors which change according 
to .the light in which thejr arc viewed, without 
reference to what the colors are; lustrously 
versicolor; of changeable motallio sheen, as 
certain birds, insects, minerals, glass, fabrics, 
etc. 

The whole texture of . . . [Chaucer’s] mind, though its 
subatanoe aeem plain and grave, ihowi Itaelf at every turn 
irtdtteent with poetic feeling like ahot ailk. 

LoutUt Study W iiidowa, p. 287. 
bidSBOent glass, glaaa having a finely laminatediurface 



.. ,artca, from which ft differs in having a slen- 
der trunk scarcely an inch thick, ana seldom 
more than 20 feet high. The flowera also differ. The 
only speoiea, /. sigpvra, is called the j^ut, 

and la employed by tho nativea of the Amaaon and Ulo 
JilMpro for making thin Uow-plpea for the dlachaige of 
pdaoned arrowa. 

jHdmt (i'ri-sism), n. K Irish (Latinised Irio-) 
+ -M.] Same as Iriihim* 

A pretty atrong dronmitanoe of Ifielm, 

ff.lTahwfs, To Mann, April 86,1748. 

Irld (I'rid), w, [< L. Mr (<Hc/-), < Gh*. Ipig (IpuU), 
iris: see M, 6, 8, 9.] 1. The iris of the eye. 
[Bare.] 

Her Mend had qnloker vision thsn herself ; and Caro- 
line teemed to think that the aeeret of her eagle acute- 
neaa might be read in her dwk gray Mia 

Ohanm BronUl, Shirley, xvlL 

8. A plant of the natural order Irideat. 

Iridacess (ir-l-d&^ se-e), n. pU [NL. (Lindlcy, 
1835), < Iris (/Hd-) -acM8.] Same as Iridea* 

iridaoeoHB (^i-da'shius), a. [< Iria (Irid~) -H 
•aceous,] Besembliug or pertaining to plants 
of the genus Iris. 

Iridssa (ir-i-de'a), n. [NL. (Bory de Saint Vin- 
cent, 1829), < Gt. Ip<c a rainbow : see 

iris,] A genus of rose-spored ato growing on 
rooks in the sea, distinguished b^ its flat, sim- 
ple, or loosely divided frond, bearing compound 
cystoearps immersed in its substance. /. eduiii 
Is called di4(M In the south of England. (Seediite.) It la 
of nutrlUona quality, and Is eatenby flahenueu, either riw 
or pinched between hot Irons. 

Iriul (i'ri-diil), a, [< iris (irid-) + -al.] Be- 
longing to or resembling the rainbow. 

Descartes came far nearer the true phlloaophy of the 
irUtal coloura, WSmll, 

Iridee (i-rid'S-S), n. pi [NL. (Robert Brown, 
1810), < Iris (IHfU) + -cts.] A natural order 
of monoootyledonous plants, which includes 8 
tribes, 67 genera, and aoout 700 species, widely 
distributed throughout the temperate or warm 
regions of the worid. The Mdea are moat abundant 
In the Medltemnean region and Aoutli AMoa, and are not 
rare In Amerloa: there are few in Auatralla and in Alia. 
They are perennial herba with equltant two-ranked leavea 
and regular or Irregnlar perfect flowers, which are from 
a ipatne of two or more leavea or braota. The flowers 
are usually showy, and furnish aomo of tbe moat highly 
prised of oultivatM plants, among them frit, /«fo, Cro- 
euf, OladMut, eto. Also IriOacttt, See outs under Oro- 
tut and frit. 

iridectomy (ir-i-dek^t^mi), n. [< Ghr. ipv (Ipcd-), 
the iris, + fixropA a cutting out, < esripvetv, /x- 
rupifZv, cut out, ( ks, out, 4* r<pw£v, Topslv, cut.] 
In sMfw., the operation 6i cutting out a part of 
the iris, as for the formation of an artiflcial 

iSfjeremla (ir^i-de-rS'mi-A), n. pOj., < Gr. 2p<f 
(ipid-), iris, 4* ^p 7 p/a, solitude, desolation, ab- 
sence: see ermiCf eremits,] Absence, partial 
or complete, of the iris. 

irldes, n. Latin plural of iris, 

iridesoe (ir-i-des'), v, i , ; pret. and pp. itHdessed^ 
ppr. iridssoing. [< iris (iHd-) + -esoe.] To be 
iridescent; exhibit iridescence. 

General plumage of metallto Inatra MIssBMdark green 
on most parta. Cmmi^ Key to N. A. wrda, p. 427. 

IrideiOMioe (ir-i-des'ens), n, [< irideseenit) 4 
■- 00 .) The oondition of being iridescent; ex- 
hibition of alternating or intermingling colors 
like those of the rainbow, as in mother-of-pearl, 
where it is an effect of interference (see in^ 
torfsnmee, 6) ; any sUmmer of glittering and 
changeable oolo». 

The St lCBifc*s porches are full of dovea, neatfe 


ancient by treatment with roetalllo fumes while hot, or with 
adds under pressure ; but such glass U uniformly trans- 
lucent, and has not the laminated structure and more or 
leu marked opacity of the old. Metals and fabrics also 
have been made iiidesoent by ubemloal treatment. Such 
metals are sometlmeB called irimitd metals^ while the pro- 
cess Is oaUed Mugon. 

Iridaail (i-rid'e-8iu), n, [NL.] Same as iridth 
dests, 

IxldUa (i-rid'l-ftn), a, [< iris (irid^) 4 -ion.] 
In analf of or pertaining to the Iris of the eye : 
as, iridian colors; iridtan muscle, nerve, ar- 
tery. Also, rarely, Man, 
lildloolor. iridloolour (ir'i-di-kuKfir), a, [< L. 
iris (irid-), a rainbow (see iris), 4 color, color: 
see color,] In cool, refleoting prismatic hues 
which change as tho surface is seen from vari- 
ous directions; iridescent, 
iridlne (ir'i-dln), a. [< iris (<H4.)+ 4nsi.] Iri- 
descent; rainbow-colored. [Rare.] 

The horned-pout, with its pesrly iridint breast and iron- 
brown back. A Judd, Margaret, L 14. 

irlditll (Ir-i-di'tis), H, rNL.] Same as iritis. 
iridium (1-rid 'i-um ), n. [NL., so called because of 
tbe varying tints of its salts when passing from 
one state of oiddation to the other ; < Gr. 2p/c 
(lpid~), a rainbow: see M.] Chemical symbol, 
It: atomio weight, 193. Ametal of silver-white 
color, belonging to the platinum family, and, so 
far as known, al ways present in nail ve platinum. 


till 

irid<iplMiA(lr'i-df-pl6^jiHl),fi. [NL.,<Qr.«Mr 
(?^e m^ * itroke,] raalyiit 

Iridoproeng (1r^i-d$-prok'n6), n, [NL., < Gr. 
lpic(<p£d-),armbow,-l- npd«evs, in legend dau^- 
ter of Pondion. changed into a swallow.] A 
genus of Ifirmdiuida/, the type of which is the 
common white-bellied swallow of the United 
Htates, I, bieolor; the iris-swallows: so called 
from the iridescent quality of the plumage. 
CoutSj 1878. ^ 

iridornaill (IrM-d^-rek'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Iptf; (</ 9 <d-), tlie iris, 4- a breaking, < /n^yidfvaL 

break.] In sttrg,, on operation for artiflcial 
pupil in cases of firm iKisterior synechia, in 
which the pupilary edge of tlie iris is left at- 
tached, while an outer portion is remov^. 
iridoamilM (ir-i-dos'min), n, [< irid(ifm) 4 
osm(ium) 4- ^sci>.] Same as iriiiosmium, 
iridoimium (ir-i-dos^mi-nm), n, [NL., < Md^ 
(ium) + fNtmium,] A native alloy of the met- 
als iridium and osmium, in different propor- 
tions, usually containing also some rhodium, 
ruthenium, platinum, eto. it oiyitalllsei in ths 
hexagonal ayatem, haa a tin-white to«M-gray odor, and 
a apwlflo gravity vaiylnff from las to 81, and la nearbr 
aa hard aa quarta. It U round In minute flat loalii with 
platinum hi the Ural mountalna South Amerioai and Ana- 
tralia, and alio In northern California, liidoaminm la fn- 
•ible with great dllfloulty, and realata aU ordliiaij oheml- 
oal reagenta. It haa a limited nae for the pouting of 
gold pena Alio omiUridium, 

Iridotomy (ir-i-dot'^mi), n, [< Gr. Iptg (M-), 
tbe iris, 4- ropi, a cutting.] Incision of the 
iris. 

Iris (rris), t».; pi. irises, irides (i'ris-ez, l^ri-dSs). 
[ME. iris, a precious stone : as F. iris h Sp. Pg. 
iris as It. iridc, < L. iris, < Ghr. Ipig, tbe rambow 
(M/i/c, L. Iris, the goddess of the rainbow), this 
iris of the eye, a kind of lily.] 1. Tbe rain- 
bow.— 9. [oup.] hi classical myth,, the goddesM 
of the raiiiuow and messenger of the |^s, at- 


fHve from 0.85 to 4.20 per . 

oocura combined wltn oirolnm, forming what la known 
aa Mdotmium or iridomitis, which also contatna more or 
lost ruthenium and rhodium. (SeoMcwnfum.) Little la 
known of the qualiUciof the metal iridium, except na It haa 
biNm ■rtlflolaliy prepared ; and even in thla way it haa never 
yet been obtained perfectly free from other motala Irid- 
ium aa manufactured by MatUioy, to be uaed In the alloy of 
platinum and iridium, at the recommendation of tlie Jn- 
t^atlonal Commiaaion of Weights and Meaiurea for tho 
itandard kilogram and meter, had (the purest obtained) 
a apeolflo gravity of 22.88. The alloy thus prepared, 
which contained about 10 per cent of iridium, la believed 
to pouesa thoae qualltiee deilrable in a standard weight 
or moasnre. which la intended to be preaerved for all 
tlmc^ in a higher degree than any other known substance 
or combinauou of substanoea. For the geographical dia- 
trfbntion of the varluua members of this group of metals, 
see plariftttfs. 

IzidlBatioii (ir^i-di-sa'shqn). n, [< iridise 4 
-ation,] 1. Tho state of being, or the act or 

S rocesB of rendering, iridescent; exhibition of 
tie colors of the rainbow. 

Thla rainbow was wholly white, without even aa much 

MKasNon aa la noticeable in hal|M. 

Pap. 8eL Mo., XXV. 288. 

2, In ffathol, the zainbow-like appearance 
about a light seen by persons suffering from 
glaucoma. 

indlie (irM-diz), p. t . ; pret. and pp, iridized, ppr. 
iridiiing. [< M (IHd^) + -tec.j To make fri- 
desoent, purposely or by the action of slow de- 
cay. See iridcseen t glass, under iridescent, 
IridoohorolUtis (ir^i-do-kd-roi-dl'tis^ n. [NL., 
< iris (irid~) 4- choroiditis, q. v,] inflamma- 
tion of the iris and the choroid coat of tbe 

irjdocyclitlfl (irM-dd-si-kli'tis), n, [NL,, < iris 
(irid-) 4 eycUtis, q. v.] Inflammation of the 
iris and the ciliary body of the eye. 
illdodeiiB (ir-i-dod^e-sis), n, [NL., < Gr. Ipi^ 
(Ipid-), the iris, 4 dioig, a binding together, < 
iietv, bind.] Jnsurg,, the operation of drawing a 
part of tbe iris into an incision in the solerooor* 
neal Junction, and fastening it there, for the 
purpose of changing the position of the pupil. 
Also iridesis,. 


\ often repreaented with tbe herud'a attributcaor H«r* 
mea— -the talaria sud caduoeua. Hence aomctlmea uaed 
for any moiacngcr. 

Let me hesr from thee ; 

For whereaoe'er thou art in thla worid’s globe, 

111 have gn Irit that shall find thee out 

ffAailr.,8Hen. VL,ilL 1^407. 

5. [gap.] The seventh planetoid, diseovezed 
by Hind at London in 1847.— 4. An appear- 
ance resembling a rainbow; an appearanoe 
of the hues of a rainbow, as seen in siinllt 
^ray, the spectrum of sunlight, etc.; any izl- 
dfesttence. 

In the Spring a livelier MohangM on thehurnith'd dove. 

STennyaon, LoCkalegr HeU. 

5t. A precious stone. 

It [a vyne made of fyne gold) hath many cluatree of 
grapes, aomme white, lomme grene, ... the white ben 
of oriatalle and of berylle and of frit. 

MandooOlo, Travda, p. ns. 

6. In anat,, a contractile colored curtain sus- 
pended vertically in the aqueous humor of the 
eye, between tho cornea and the lens, separat- 
ing the anterior and posterior chambers, which 
intoroommunioate through the pupil. The iris 
givei the color to the eye, by the presence or abeenoe of 
plgiuont, and regnlatea. by contraction and dilatation of 
Its aitertiire, the amount of light admitted to the eye. 
Tbe movemente of the Irla, and conaequently the siae and 
shape of the pupil, are effected by two acta of mnaonlar 
fibers, circular and radiating. Tbe droular flbeii which 
contract the pupU are under the control of the third ora^ 
nial nerv<^ while the Innervation of the radiating libera la 
through tho cervical sympathetic. The pnpil oontrioti 
when the retina la atlmulated by light, and on convergence 
or on accommodation. The pupil dllatcaon atlmulatlon of 
tho akin. When ita contraction la uniform, the pupil al- 
ways remaina ciruular, aa in man ; In other oases, as that 
of the oat, the pupU la a narrow allt when contracted, 
though droular when dilated; in others, again, the pupil 
haa a more constant oval, elliptical, oblonfcor other abape. 
Muscular action of the iria la uaually autmnatio, depend- 
ing upon the stlmulni of light; but many aiilmua, as 


birds, have atripiMl and probMly voluntary Mdian mna- 
clea, Home drugs affect the Iria poweriully and ape- 
ciflcally : thus, opium oontraota and heUadonna dilatea 


. opium 0 ^ 

the pupU. Great as ii the range of color In the human 
Irii, from llghMiluiih and grayiSh tlnta through all ahadea 
of brown to blaokiah, It ia alight in compariaon with that 
of bird!, where not only the browns, but bright radi, 


te seven hundred yeara. 


StoiMSOfVenloe.IX.lv. I lA 


of thb iris, so that it wavers and trembles on 
the movement of the eye. It la produced by any 
oanae which withdraws the support of the lens from tbe 
edge of tbe Iria as the removal or dialocatlon of the lens. 


tly diaplL,...^ 

oateblood-vcaaehk pupU noiTOBUy appok^ 

dark coat of the baok of the eyebeU befug aeon thvMsh 

this aperture. See outs under oyoi. 

In these Idaik-eyed hawks) the wlnga are pointed, the 
second feather in the wing la the longA and thelkdii 
are dark-brown, Mneye, JML, IX. fL 

7. In entom,, the first or Inner ring of an oeelp 
lated spot, adjoining the pupil, being a 
colored oirole with a dark oenter and onte I 



iris 

iiw>— S. [«».] [ML. (Liniuraa).] A genui of 
jBonooameaonons plantg of the natural or- 
der tribe ITo- 



niue Flng (Ms vfrsieolor), x, In* 
floruM'.eiicu : s, rrxit«<tcK'.k wilh laavas | 
o, btomun I t>, Rtifniiu : r, fnitt. 

iilly kiiuwii IrTTmSrlu'a M Uutjkfpt bdng tho 


, having the 
periaath 6-parted, 

&e 8 outer diviflions 
: or reflex- 
be 3 inner 
■mailer and erect. 

The pod If 8* to enuiffled. 

They we perennifl herbf 
with iword-ehflped or 
ffnuMy lee? es wid gen- 
enlly Iwge and abowy 
poipie, ywow, or white 
Bowen. About 100 ipe* 
dee are known, natives 
of Borope, northern 
Afrloi» and temperate 
Asia and Araerloa. Thmr 
are widely known In cul- 
tivation under the name 
of /Imir-da-Ni iflnw«r-de- 
him), 1, Ommanica be- 
ing the common oultl- 
Tated form. The wild 
epedee are very gener- 
ally known In America a. . . 

laiger blue flag and /■ Viryinim the alender blue flag. /. 

ttfVna of the eastern United Htatea 
is the dwarf iris, and /. cnMoto of 
nearly the same range is the crested 
dwarf iris. i. V*AndaeonM of Europe 
and Russian Asia Is the yellow iris 
or yclliiw flag. Tho roots possess 
astringent imulitlos, and the seeds 
when roast-ed are used in Great Brit- 
ain as a substitute for coffee. /. 
Miditdim of western Europe is 
the fetid iris, gladden, or roost-beef 

{ dant. 1'he oiils-root of commerce 
■ supplied by 7. JUtrenUna. This 
root possesses cat hartic and emetic 
properties, and from its agreeable 
odor Is also used in making tooth* 
and hair powdors. fllx extinct sim- 
clea of Trit have been desoribeu from the Tertiary deposits 
of Europe (yiie In Hpltfl>ergen), and sovtutU allied forms 
from lower formations, under the names JHdiwn andirffw. 
0. A plaut of tho genus Jt'ia* 

Each beauteous flower, 

JriM all hues, roses, and btssuinin, 

Rear'd high their ilourlsn'<l heads. 

L.,lv.(»8. 

"W^e glided winding under ranks 
Of fris, and the golden reed. 

Tennymut In Memoiriam, oili. 

Xrli Iflut. Same as bios.— IrU dLaphragm. Bee diu- 
Ml dlMue, in watua., herpes iris.— Irli 
moo. Ranie as nap-ffrem. -> B&AlM'S-hMld Irii, a plant, 
UrnmodaetyluM (Jm) tubmmu, 
irilia'M (i'ri-sfirted), «. [< iris + 
Bainbow-oolored ; Iridescent, 

A variety of hooks were used fur different kinds of flsh 
and aoeordiiig to the time of day, irtmUed shells being ap- 
plied at noon and in a bright sun, while white ones served 
early iu the morning and late iu the vveiii^. 

Steienm, X. lib. 

Iriiatioil (l-Tl-fla'shon), n. [< iris + 

The process of rond'ering iridosoent ; also, iri- 
dcBoenoe. [Baro.] 

iriiCOpe (rn-skdp), n. [< Gr. Zp<f. a rainbow, 
+ oKowetVf view.] A philosophical toy for ex- 
hibiting prismatic colors. Bee the extract. 

It [thelKiMtmj consists of a plate of highly polished black 
iass, having its surface smearetl with a solutloii of flue soap 



Eplciemiih fif I .viif of 
Iru, ihuwltif; the htu* 
inntii. 
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COarendoii owns that the ICaMuis of ICoutrose was in- 
debted for much of his miraouioas suooese to the BnaU 
baud of /ricA heroes under Maodonnell. 

JVoors, Irish Melodlea Vnt to Third Number (noteX 
The early /rilhhaodwrittngisoftwoelaiaea — ther ound 
and the pointed. Mnoye, Erg., XYm. 167. 

0t. Pertaining to the Celtic inhabitants (tho 
Gaels) of Scotlani^ Erse. [Still sometimes 
used of the Hootch uighlandem.] 

Four thousand Irish archers brou^t by the Earl of Ar- 
gyle. PaUtn (Arber'sEng. Gamer, IIL 6SX 

Ye Irish lords, ye knights an' squires, 

U'ha represent our brughs and shires^ 

An' douoely manage our affairs 
In parliament. 

Bisms, Prayer to the Beoteh ReprosentativN. 
Irish hagpllM, a varied of bagpipe peenliar to Ireland, 
having an air*bellowa, three ^ " 


and subsequently diied by rubbing It clean with a pleoe of 
ehamols-leatlier. If the breath is directed through a glass 
tube upon a glass surfaee thus prt^pared, the vapor is depos- 
ited in brilliiint ooloi'ed rings, the outermost of whiuli is 
blaok, while tho Innermost has various colors, or no color at 
•ll,aocordingtothequantltyof vapurdepositod. Tho colors 
in these rings, when seen by iHiiiimuii light, eorrospond with 
Newton's reflected rings, or those whioli have blaok centers, 
the only differeiioe being that in the plate of vapor, wbieh 
is thiekest in the middle, tlie rings iu the inseops have 
h l fmk oiroumferences. 

Sts-Basid BrewstsT, Phllosophioal TraiisaottousGBllX P- <3. 

blBOd (I'riflt), a. [< iris + -of/a.] 1. Coutain- 
ing or exhibiting colors like those of tho rain- 
bow. 

The gay can weep, tho iinpinnsVan adoro^ 

From mom’s first gllmmeiings on the ohsnoel floor 
TOl d^ng sunset sheds his crimMeii stains 
Through the faint halos of tho irissd panes. 

0. W, Balmest A iihymed Lesson. 

8. Having an iris: usod in oomposition : as, 

and t». [< ME. jnvh, IruHh, 
Irisshej Jro^, etc. (as D. lersch = G. JriHoh = 
Dan. Irak a ow. Irisk; of. OF. Irrig, iroiK, /r- 
roto), < AS. Jridd, lriBh,< Iras (> Icel. /rar), the 
Irish (Iraland, Irlandf Ireland), < Ip, JCirv, JSrin, 
Brin, Ireland.) L g* 1* Pertaining to Ireland, 
or to the people of Ireland, an island lying west 
of Great mt^ and forming part of the tinited 
Kingdom of Gtreat Britain and Ireland. 

Sora gan to sohupe draso, 

With bit grhwfdliisea 

'XAv tfm (S. B. T. B.X h 18901 


U 1 .TI 11 K Ml Mi-wBMUOTB, Mui. 1 ^ dYonos, aoQ a softer, sweet- 
er tone than the Bootoh bsgpipe. Bee teopiM— Mdi 
broom. Bee broemi, i.— Mih bnlL Bee j^t.—Mkh 
ObnrOh Act, an act passed \a Parliament for the dises- 
tablishment of the Obureh of Ireland (a branch of the An- 
glican ChurehX It received the royal assent Julyiittth, 1800, 
and took effect Jannary 1st, 1871.— Iriflb dSilV, the com- 
mon dandelion, Taraxaeum offieinaU. Mih dntdE* a 
stout linen cloth made for laliorers' frocks and ovendls. 
— MshOlk Bee sUri.— Irish fbrie. Bee/imw, 1.— Irlsli 
gavoUdnd. Bee paesGiind.— Irish haxp, an early form 
of harp peculiar to Ireland.— -Irlah hSaUL Bee hsath, 2. 
—Irlih ivy. Jsimthiff-csr. etc. Se^enouxu.— Irish 
LandAot same as ikmdlord and fVrnaiitAee (which sec, 
under tondlordX—IrUh moss. Bee mon.— Irish point. 

g o Irish iioodle-poliit laoe of any sort. (6) Irish embrui- 
ery of any sort— Msli popUiLnotato, stew, etc. Bee 
the nonni.— Irish Bisters Of Onirily. Bee eharUy,— 
Irish stitOh, a stitch used in wool-work for grounding or 
filling in. It consists of lung parallel stitches covering four 
or live threads of the canvas at onoe.— Irish work, a uauio 
given to embroidery in white on white, used especinUy for 
liandkorohlefs, etu. 

n. n. 1. pU The inhabitants of Irelaurl. (a) 
IhA aboriginal Celtic race of Ireland. Boo OWfi. (6) Ihe 
present iuliabiiants of Ireland, espociklly tho Celtic part, 
Mild ilieir Immediate descendants in other parts of the 
world. 

Bo sore were tho sawis of bothe two sidls, 

Of Richard tliat regned so riche and so noble. 

That wliyle he weirid bo west on the wilde yrisshs, 
lleurri was eutrid on the cat half. 

JHehard lAe BsMsss^ Frol., L 10. 

0, The language of the native Coltio race in 
Ireland. It is In'sge and philological value the most 
important language of the Cfeltie family, though its an- 
tiquity and importanoe have been much exaggerated by 
intditlon and patriotism, 1'he alphabet Is an adaptation m 
the lAtin. Aa heretofore printed, Uie letters, like the so- 
called Anglo-Baxon letters, are usually made to resemble 
a nonventlunallxed form of Uie Latin alphabet in nse in 
Jiiitain in tlie early middle ages. Gaeiio Is a oompara- 
tlvcly recent form of tho Irish spoken by the (;elts of Boot- 
land. It differs bnt slightly from the Irish of the same age. 
Modem Iiish is greatly coimpted in pronuiioiatioii, as 
compared with the Old Irish ; but it retains in great part 
tlie old orthography. As a living speech it Is fast going 
out of use. 

8. English as spoken by natives of Ireland, 
with oharacteristio peculiarities (tho Irish 
brogue ” ). In an extreme form (*'broad Irish ") English 
Irish has some Celtie features ; but somepoouliantifts, for 
cxaiimle baste, spaks, for hsad, ^psdk, etc., are merely for- 
mer English uses retained in Ireland but changed In Eng- 
land. 

4t. An old game similar to backgammon, but 
more complicated. Halliwvll. Compare afier- 
ffame at Irish, under aftur^anw. 

Keep a four-nobles nag and a Jaok-merlin, 

Learn to love ale, and play at two-hand /risk. 

Eaott. ofia FL, Honest Man's Fortune^ v. 1. 

Abbreviated 7r, 

irish^iG. [< + -itf/A.] Wrathful; choleric. 

He was so fullc of cursed rage ; 

It Botto (became] faym wellu of bis lynago, 

For him an irish woiuman baro. 

Ham, qfthe Host, L 8811. 

Irish-Amfirican (rrlsh^-mer'l-kan), a, and n. 
1. a. Pertaining to persons of Irish birth or de- 
scent living iu America. 

n, n. A person of Irish birth settled in the 
United States, or a native American of Irish 
parentage. 

ujAhism (I'rlsh-lam), w. [< IrishX + -4m,'] A 
mode of speaking peculiar to the Irish : any 
Irish peculiarity of speech or behavior; Hiber- 
nicism. 

Master WlUte had not quite got rid of all hii Irishisms, 
EkuA, Bhandon Bells, ill. 

IrishHIBill (rrish-mfpi), n. ; -pi. Irishmen (-men). 
A man bom in Ireland, or one belonging to the 
Irish race. 

Truly, by this that ye sale, It seomes the Irishman is a 
very brave souldlonr. <l||)sfiasr, State of Ireland. 

hiibjy (rrlsh-ri), n. [< ME. Irishty, Irtthery ; < 
Irish^ + -ry.] 1. The people of Mland, or a 
company or body of Irisii people. 

The whole Irishiry of rebels. MUUm. 

The Irishry by whom he [Spenserl was luxrounded were 
to the full as savage^ as hostile, and as teuaclous of their 
anoestnl habitudes m the Beythiana 

Xotsfll, Amoagmy Booki, 9d esr., p. 148. 


inm « 

8. Highlanders and Hriesmen. HaWmsUL 
MlllWOlllga (i^rish-wtim^aii), pi. Iriskwth 
men (-wim^en). A woman of Ireland or of tho 
Irish race. ^ . 

IrllbWOrtB (l^rish-wOrts), ft. ph Same a8 Irish 
heath (which see. under heath, 2). 
ixlB-root (i'ris-rdi), ft. Same as orris-root 
IriB-imllow (rns-BWoPd), n. A swallow of 
the genus Iritumroene. 

Irlte (5'rit), ft. [<ir(idium) + ~ite^^] A mineral 
substance from the Ural, occurring in minute 
grains and oryatals. It was dosoiibed as a compound 
of iridium, oimlum. Iron, and ehromtum with onwen, but 
was later shown to be ameuhaiiioal mixture of irldosminm 
andehromite. 

Irltlc (l-rlt'lk), a. t< + -ic.] PertaJamg 

, to or afteoted with iritis. 

W* IrltiB (I-rl'tle), n. [NL., < iris, the iris. + -ffte.) 
at Sb£ pathol, inflammation of tho iris or the eye. 
Also iriditis, 

irk (6rk), r. [< ME. irken, yrken, erken b MHG. 
erken, feel disgust, < Sw. urge^^enfo^, 


sonal it. 

Thy B diseonoion beetwene hy s f rendes sommewhat yrksd 
hym. i8Kr T. More, Works, p. 88. 

To see this sight, G irie my very bouL_ 

N/5i)fe.,8nen.VL,lL2,6L 

This ugly fault no tyrant lives bnt irkss. 

Mir, for Mags,, p. 460. 

Jt irk'd him to be hero, he oould not rest I 

^ M. Amntd, ThyralSL 

n.t intrans. To fool weary or annoyed. 

BwUke teles fnll sone will make vs Mts, 

And thel bo taldo. Fork Plays, p. 401. 

If I shonld have said all that I knew, your am would 
have irked to have heard it „ . , . 

ijoltmer, 4th Sermon bef* Bdw. VL, 16481 

Who not like them fraile pleasures do forbeore, 

But oven Oltfist’s easle yoke do irks to beare. 

Etirnng, Bomes-day, Fifth Houre; 

Irkt (^rk), a. [ME. irk, yrk, irke, erke; < irk, v.] 
Weary; tired. 

Vn Goddys servyse are swyobo men yrk, 

When they come unto the kyrke. 

MS. iiaH. 1701, f. SO. (HaUhosa.) 

Men tbe^iie shuldo hem dolltc, 

And of that ueode ho not srks, 

Horn, qfths Hose, L 4867. 

Irkt (£^rk), ft [Kirk,v,] Weariness; irksome- 
nesH. 

l*reBsed dose Inr irk and Ills of earth, 

Man looks alanre^ 

And steady tends to clearer light 
And purer love. 

J. Uphaim, The Forward, VXI,, Na 6. 
IrkBOne (^rk'suxn), a. [< ME. irkesome, irksum; 
< irk + -some.] 1. Wearisome; tedious; hur- 
densomo; vexatious; causing annoyance or dis- 
comfort, especially by long continuance or tre- 
quont repetition. 

A slty [sooty 71 garment Is yTkssoms to noyhors. 

PvUtieat l^osm, etc. (ed. FumlvdlX p. 81. 
Hue found ... a solltsrie darknesse: which as natu- 
nilly it bre^s a kind of ^Avswne^stfulnesse, w it was to 


Sidney, Arcadia, iv. 

}, made my endlesa 
f, Venetian Llfe^ IL 


him a most prosoiit terrour. 

Oldl 

leisure irksome to me. 

8t. Weaiy; uneasy. 

He could nut rest, hut did his stout heart eat, 

And wast his Inward gall with deepe despUrht, 
Yrkssoms of life, and too long Hngnng night. 

flpeW:F.Q.,Lafl. 

=87IL 1. Wearisme, Tsdioas, etc. Bee ymrisoms. 
irksomely (6rk'Bum-li), ode. In an irksome, 
vexatious, wearisome, or tedious manner. 
irksomenesB (6rk'sum-neB), n. [< ME. irke- 
sumnesso; < irksome 4- -ness.] The quality or 
state of being irksome; vexatiousness; tedi- 
ousness; wearisomeness. 

Drunkards, 

That buy die merry madness of one hour 
With tho long McsmMnsss of following time. 

U. Jonmn, Gynthitfs Revels, 1 1. 
AlthoiM divine inspiration must uertainly have been 
sweet to those anolont profets, yet tho Mtsumnsss at that 
truth which they brought was so unpleasant to them that 
everywhere they oall it a burden. 

mifoii, Churoh-Govemment, Pref., a 

A Middle English form of eam'^ and 

run, 

ime^, n, A Middle English form of iron, 
iment. a. A Middle English form of iron. 
iron (yhm), n. and a. [I. n. Early mod. E. 
also yron; < ME. iron, iren, yron, yren, ime, 
yme, also, with loss of formative -n (regarded 
appar. as inflectional), ire, ure (see irel), < AS.' 
1^, older isen (> ear^ ME. tswi) as MLG. iieii m 
OHG. iMfi, isen, MHG. isen, G. risen; later form 



^ non 

/with temu -em reduced to -ee) of AS. imm 
m OS. m OFries. faenh tier, ineHf iraer, 
NFries. ireeu m B. (jder ae MLG. «ieni ■ OHG. 
fyarnt IdHG. Cienit Imt h loel. isani, later oontr. 
jdrn ms Dan. Bw. Jmj^ m Goth, afoam, iron, ^ Ir. 
iaran, iartrn ss GaeL iarunnssW, kaiam msBret 
'houam^ pi. ham (whence ult. £. hameaa, q. y.), 
iron; in AS. both noun and adj., but in form 
adj., and hence, it has been supposed, perhaps 
OM. as if **ioen,’ < ft, ice, in supposed ref. to 
the 'glancing ’ or ' shining * of polished iron, as 
in swords or knives; but this Is very doubtful. 
See ico» For the change of orig. a to r, see rhoUh 
darn, IL a. < MB. iron, iren, also imen, ymm, 
etc., < AS. ftaa, also ftam, for orig.^ftamea (asD. 
ijzeren wb MLG. ftam sa OHG. ftamfn, ftmft, 
MHG. iserin, ftam, G. aftam; also OHG. ftamn, 
ftanin, ftft, MHG. ftaaln, ftfn, G. aftan (obs.) ^ 
Goth, dmmeinsjf of Iron, < iaem, n., iron. + -an ; 
the iirop. adj. form with reg. adj. suffix -anS, 
partly reduced in AS., etc., to the form of the 
noun.] I. u. 1. Chemical symbol, Fe ; atomic 
weight, ji6. A metal, the most abundant and 
the most important of all thoso used in the me- 
tullic form, it wu formerly thought thatlron did notoc^ 
our nfttlve,exoei>tM meteoric Iron, but It hju recently been 
found In large dmuititiee in the kmiiUtlo lava of Greenland 
near Ovlfak. Tliia, however, la not chemically pure, nor la 
any Iron manufactured from the ore In the large way free 
from iinpuritlea, and the aulMtancea tliua preaent in 
iiianufactured Iron are of great Imporiaiioe in reference to 
tlie oharaoter of the metal produced. Of ul I thoec Impiiii- 
tlea carbfin la the moat ImTOrtaut, and itn rolatlong to Iron 
are Imth complioated and uiffloult of explanation. Iron, aa 
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Oaaat thou fill hie ikln with harhed frvmrf Job all. 7. 
gw^oally— (a) A knife, aword, or other cutting Imple- 

lliyn prom kepe in harde and ghaipe uaaga 
For gridfyM and for MUng I the charge. 

Pwiatliwt, Huibundrie (E. B.T. 8.), p. 0. 
Gome, learn of ua, Ueutonaiit ; hang yuiir imn up. 

/IrtcAsr, Mad Lover, 1. L 
(h) pf, Fettera or other ohaina fattened to the peraon of a 
prlaoner: aa, a mutineer la put in irtaui. 

Nenor for me ahalt thow lie piitte in feU^rea no In /ivnea 
attr 


ILo. 1. ]fadcoliiun;consistiiigof ironta^^ 

an ftps gate ; an ftoii bar, 

Oo^ got thoe gona fifth mo an oroir. 

5Mh,aolB.,til.l,S4. 
With high prom gafta, aa la reported. 

iHifvftM, TOgrimaga p. 58. 
8. Besembling iron in some respect, ^ther 
really or metaphorically. 

Suob notea aa warbled to the atritw, 

Drew Won teara down Flnto'a che^ 

Milt^ 11 i*enBeroaa L 107. 


The wood which gridea and clanga 
Ita lealleaa riba and irtm horna. 


aeth thow wilt me graunte tliat thow will not go with-oiift 
my leve. JHeriin (£. K. B.X ill. 488. 

He ordered him into front, without allowing him any 
food, Aftfr, Spectator, Nob 800. « — ii 

fe)lnwJMfng,iiband.han>oon;aftggl<s^^^^ Hiirah • rod« • ^ 

lug a whale. There arc twt> forma the jUrst and teeond «•"**•— (o) HaHh , rude , aevere. 
fr^ (which aee, below), (d) A brand-iron. Iron yeara of wan and dangera. 

Give me the iron, I aaj, and bind him liere. (5) Ulodlng fiat ; not to be broken. 

5Ao*.,K. John, iv. arc. 


He aent for burning front atralght, 

All aparkling hot to aee. 

Queen BiMinoPu FaU (Ohlld’a nallada, Vtl, SM). 
(e) In go^t aclnb with an Iron head iionatderably lofted ao aa 
to raiae the ball.- Benin inm-oagtinfS, peculiarly deli- 
cate caatinga made In Oorlin, originall^or the purpose of 
lielng given lii exchange for gold oontrlbutcd to help pay 



Iron ag«,buff, cement, etc. Seethe nouns.— Iron a 
See Order we Iron Crim, below.— IrOA tfOWlL th 
oient crown of the kings of lombar^, with which i 


iron depoaitod from aolution by electrolyaJs, and believed to 
be pure, liad a ipeclflc gravity ranging from 7.M0G to &1U7. 

Iron nearly chemically pure^ aa obtained by Beraeliua, was 
dtwqyibeti by him aa teing veiy nearly aa white aa allver, cz< 
tromely tonaoloua softer than ordlnaty bar-iron, and scaly 
in fracture. Iron la put upon the market In three forma, 
which differ oaaentiidly In their propertfea: (l)0ate.frnn, 
which la hard, oompamtively brittle, and readily fualblo, 
aud cannot be forged or welded; (2) vnwtghtrirun, which 
is comparatively aof^ malleable^ ductile, weldable, and 
fusible only at a very high temperature ; (8) rieel, which 700 poutu 
li also malleable and weldable, but fuaible, and - what 
la of great Importance— capable of acquiring, by being 
tempered, a very high degree of hordnesa so that it cuts 
wruught-iron with ease, lly the prooeaaea ordinarily 
followed, wruught-iron and ateel are made not directly 
from the ora but from Iron whioh has been smelted in 
the blaat-f uruaoQ or that which has the fonn of oaat-lron. 

The name eoff-frun, however, la ordinarily given to Iron 
which baa been remelted In the oupola.f umaoe and oast 
in any form deaired for use. The product of the blaai-f ur- 
nace, out of which wrought-lron and steel are made, la 


jmploye 

In the manufaeturo^hloh. however, rotaiuallttlo of its for- 
mer impoftanoo.— Bessemer iron, plg-lron auitable for 
the manufacture of Beaaemer aieel.—]iog^lrC81 ore. See 
bqgi.—Bro'wn Iron ore. Same aa ffnumifr.— Ohromio 
Iron. Same as ehmmite.— (nay Iron ore. See euft, a. 
— Oonmion Itoil the oommorolal term for Iron of the 
poorest quality. Iron la graded aa common, beri , beat beet, 
aud ehmn-oiMa fron.— Oonvirted Iron, see cnnimt.— 
CkNrmgated Iron, common aheet-lron or galvaulsed iron 
which has b^ bent Into foldaor wrinkled by being paaaed 
lietween two powerful rollers, the ridges of the one cur- 
reapoiiding to the grooves of the other, or by hydroatatic 
pressure upon a movable upper block driven upon a lower 
one. Iron thus treated will resist a much greater atmlii 
than flat iron, each groove representing a half-tube, A alii- 
gle aheet, ao thin aa to be unable to stand without bend- 
ing when placed vertlcaliy. will after corrugation sustain 
K) pounda without bonding. Walla and roofa of toni- 


pomry bnildlnga, railway sheds and biidgea, omlgranta* 
iioiiHCB, churches, aheda xor duuk-yarda etc. 


called ptff-iron; but Ita qiullUes are not sensibly changed 
by simple remoltlng and casting. Some wrougnt-lron la 
however, made directly from the ore. (SeoMmumery.) The 
process by which plg lron la converted Into wnmght-iron 
18 called puddling (whioh aee). Steel, formerly produced 
almost ezoluaivoly from wroaght.iron by ** cementation,'' 
la now largely made from plg-uon by the ao-oalled Bosae- 
mer prooeaa. This proceaa Introduced within afew yeara, 
has In a meaaure obliterated the diatlnotion between 
wrought-iron and ateel, aa by It u material can be pro- 
duced which la Intermediate In character between these, 
having the tenacity and durability of steel, and to a certain 
extent capable of iielng tempered. The most striking fea- 
ture of the ohemloal conmoaltlon of the different grades- 
of Iron and ateel la the differenoe In the amount of carbon 
they contain, pig-iron containing the moat, and wrought- 
iron the least lint while the finer kinds of outle^-ateel 
— BUolLforinitanoe,aBiBUBed for raaora— contain 1.5 per 
cent, of carbon, ao-oiilled “ steel rails " made by theBeaao- 
mer prooeaa oontaln usually only about four tenths of one 
per oeiit Aa much as five per cent of carbon la not un- 
commonly present In plg-froii. The ores of iron are widely 
and abundantly dlsaeininated over the earth. Their avail- 
ability fur manufacturing purposes depends largely on the 
prorimlty of good and cheap fuel and a market What 
may truthfully be called monntalua of Iron ore remain nn- 
uaed In varioua parta of the world, beoauae not sulllolently 
wellaituated. llie valuable orea of Iron are an oxtila or ozl- 
(llscd oomMnatlonB ; the aulphnretia uztremely abundant 
but useful only aa an ore of sulphur. The United Btatos 
and Great Britain lead the world in the tnanufaotiire of 
iron, more than one half of the total product being made in 
those cotiiiiriea. The quantity of plg-lron made in theUiiii- 
ed Kingdom In 1884 was 7,487,848 tons, and In tlie ITntftd 
States $667,888 tons; in 1886 the production in the former 
was 7.908.468 tons, and in the latter 0^808 tons. In 
1896 the United Statea produced 8^688, lOT tons, and Great 
Britain 8,66a681 ; in ]ft7 the former produced 9,661^680 
tone, and the latter 8,880,000 toua. For 1898 tlie amount 
priKiueed in the Uniteil Statea is estimated at over il,00a- 
OUU tons. Germany, France, aud Belgluui are next in ini- 
purtance as producers of this metal. Iron has lieen known 
from remote historical times. In the Homeric poenis it 
U rooognixed, being considered aa of more value tiian cop- 
per. CopMr, aometliiiea alloyed with tin, was at tliat 
period Btuf generally in use for tools and weapons. The 
smelting of iron from its ores is not necessarily un indlna- 


_ . , are now ex- 

tensivel; 
ness am 

been mi 

goouB material for life-boata.—Dama80ns Iron. See do- 
nuuMtis.— IMalFMdlroa. Hco<lftfym.-'DlVidlXig-lnm, 
an Implement zor cutting glass employed before the use 
of the diamond was introduced. It was an iron which 
was heated and drawn along the lines where the division 
was to be made, the glasi if of resistant nature being wot at 
the required line of separation.— First Iron, In isAoBiv;, 
the toiwle.lron first thrown into a whale.— Formtlifrdron, 
a blacksmiths' swage-block.— Fonndir IroiL See ^mn- 
diy.- Galvanlsoairon, see^nmiis.— ttasodlnm, 
llwuon. Bee Orion Iron ore. Same as du- 
Iron pFTitei. SeewrieM.—lron'8 length, in 
w/uUing, the length of the toggle-iron ac a measure of dis- 
tance.— Italian iron, an instrument used for fluting linen 
or lace gannenta. It consists of a inutal tube ending in a 
oonc^ and heated usuidly by a hot iron within. IKng. ; a 
different device nsed for the same purpose Is called in the 
United States >li^fg7-fron.] 

While the maid was busy crimping or atarching, I took 
an JtaBan irm from the fire, and applied the light scarlet 
glowing tip to my ann. Cntaiatte Bnini^, Shirley, xxvlil. 
iffaiia^wa Ixmp-oaittnffS, or (os more genemlly eallcMl) 
maUealue oaiMron, cast-iron docarburlied by packing 
it with orid of iron and aubjeoting it to the temperature 
of red heat for several days, li-on thus treated and caru- 


Ulm death’s iron sleep oppressed. FkOHpa, 

(e) (Capable ot great endurance ; firm ; robust : an from 
oonatftutlon. 

E'en hell’s grim king Aloldea' pow’r oonfeat, 

The shaft found entranoe in hfa fron bretat. 

Fopa, Iliad, V. 480. 

(d) Not to be bent ; inflexible. 

Her iron will waa broken in her mind. 

Tbntipson, Frinoeaa vL 
nouns.- Xrondroifl. 
iwiLmean- 

whiw many 

of the oinp^ra of Germany and some othw rulera Inolnd- 
Ing Napoleon I., were afterward crowned aa aneoeaaora to 
their power In Italy : now preserved iu the cathedral ot 
Motiia, the old capital of Lombardy. , It takes ita name 
from a thin band of Iron, fabled to hsve been forged from 
one of the nails of (Christ’s orosa, Inoloaed by its hoop of 

gold.- ben dm- 
riont. Bee dM- 
hat. 

IME. ^ M m 
loeLidmAolfr.Kat) 
Same aa 

a foT’ (6) In mfrMfiip, 

aameiapm am. lU . 

hut, time or Chailea X. and CrMQwtU. liWUjft 

the nonna— Ontar of thi IroB Grow, a Pmaifin order 
founded in 1818 for military servlees In the wars against Na- 
poleon. Inl870theorderwaareoivanlied. IteonalatBoftlia 
“ " ' — ^ inafewj ■ 



Mtiu^uvn, miBua t.w uuuA-xiuua, q«v., mv iiww oa- great cross, confeiTed only on a nw prinees and genenla 
vely made of Iron thus treated. From its great light- and two claaaea comprlung aeveml thousand Oermana 
iiid power of reaiatlng violent ahocks, light boats have Tlic original badge was a cross pattd of black Iron with a 
made of it, aud it has been proposed as an advanta- silver rim, upon whioli wore the initials F. W. (Frederick 
. __ William) ana the daft 1818 or 1816. The modem badge 


is a modiiloatlon of this. The ribbon Is black with a 
white border.— Ord«r Of thO Im Orowil, w order 
founded by Napoleon 1. aa king of Italy, anoadopted by 
Fninels I. of Aiiatrla after the fall of Nmleon. it con- 
sists of three classes. The badge la a double eagle of 
Austria resting upon a ring (whioh represents the iron 
crown of Monsal and surmounted liy an Imperial crown ; 
this is attached to an orange ribbon edged with blna 
Iron (V^m), r. A [Not found in ME.; of. AS. 
iarrmn, fumiah or mount with iron (a loel. 
itimn. put in irons, mount with iron, shoe (a 
iiorBe)), < ften, iron : see iran,n.] 1 . To shaokle 
with irons; fetter; handcuff. 

Iron him thou, lot the rest go free. 

Middiatott, Bpaniah Gypi^, hr. 8. 

S. To furnish, mount, or arm with iron : as, to 
iron a wi^n.— 3. To smooth with an instru- 
ment of iron, espeoiallv with a hot flat-iron, 
smoothing-iron, or box-iron. 

An a mun have some 'an to iron me out tap oeama and 
liH'k me out my bits. Mre, Gaakatt, Sylvia's Lovers, L 68. 


fully cooljHl may be Iron-alum (r^ni-al'^um), n. 1. Gne of thedou- 

uS Wo .ulpLates of ferric iron and p^BSium (am- 
10 poroeut. of nickel. Bee fneCeofdte. — y a^ e ftrTpns tTon monium, cto«), analoffous to the true alums in 
ore, a variety of hematite or oxid of Iron, ooourrlng in oompoBitJon, and like them orystidlisixig in. 
ma^oompoaedoftmnlamhiGa-lIi^lroiLlnm octahedrons.— 2. The 
for the roller or aqneeier.— HodUlax Iron m, Hamo iim LiLlnMAVilfA 

eof/Mma-CIU^Btelroii. 8ameaa«w«darfrw.-Pal- ™ 
las iron. Bee metaorAe.— Bed Iron ora, ii«niatito,eipe- ironbaxk-tree (I drn- 
oiaUy tluM yarietipa whipb have a nqn-meMllo or aub^ biirk-tre),n* A tree of the 


savage praotiae tiie art, and have dune so for an liidollnite 
lime. Bee ataal and mnpmU. 

Iron I beat of metula I pride of mlnerala t 

IHkkar, London’s Tempo. 
2, A utensil or weapon made of iron : often 
in eombination with a noun or an adjective ex- 
pressive of its purpose or character? as, a flat- 


metalllc luater.- Beoond iron, in wAoffty, the aeciiiid 
toggle-iron of a whaling-boat. It la oanried at the head, in 
thoboat-orotoh, attached to the tow-line by the rope known 
as the abort vwybjn bowline knot, and is thrown Into the 
whale, If poaalbie, aa soon as the first Iron has been darted. 
If there li not time fbr thla it la thrown overboard aa uuiek- 
1y as poaalbla to avoid fouling the tow-llna— BpatOiC or 
spaxnr iron ore. iMune aa sfterto.— Bpccular iron, a 
cmtanised varied of hematite.- Tltamo iron ore, or 
tliulUbroai gxid (If iroii. same as (mMnfre.— Tobe 
in Irmis. (a) To have the hands or feet, or both, confined 
ny fettera. (6) Toha?c,as aa(|Uire-rlgged veaaol, the yards 
BO braced that, aoroe aaila beitig full of wind aud some 
abaok, ttw veaael la tempcffarily unmanageable. 

It la more common for a vessel to oome up properly, 
and then, when the aftiw yards have been swung, to lie 
dead in the water, or in fronf, Luce, Beamanahlp^ p. 42a 

To bavs too Buuur irons in the llrs^ to be engaged in 
too many undertaktaiga. 

He hath more actors in hia tragedy, more from ft the 
Jtre. Burton, Anai. of Mel., p. 607. 

They held It not agreeable to the rules of prudence to 
Aose fto mony frons ft tee 

Hist Beformatlon, L 861. 


genus Euealpptuti having 
solid bark, as E. ertbra, 
but more particularly 
the species £. reninifora, 
a tree with ovatolan- 
ceolato leaves whioh at- 
tains a height of from 
1.^0 to 200 feet. From this 
tree la obtained Botany lli^ 
kino, uaed in medioine aa a 
anbatltute for kino. When 
the balk of the tree la wounded 
a red Juice flowa veiy freely, 
and hardens In the air Into 
maaoea of irregular form, inodorona and trannsrent Bisly 
gallona of Juice may aometlmea be obtained from a iliigif 
free. The timber la also veiy valuable, and iiextonilniy 
naed in sblp-buJldJiig and enedneering works. Tlis white 
ironbark-tree is S. Mmfruftft, axpeciea whioh fomUM a 
hard, durable wood exoellentjor raOroad-tlaa, tto. The 

Lltl 



S of IioidNWk>trM (ffw- 
rrfWgkrmh Stiemm 
•cala. 


red-flowered ironbaik-tree is E. L auoo m d om, It 
height of 100 feet, and ia hJgiiljprlsed V oopa 
Bhip-buUden for iiadiizsbffifrrTna ril?ar-lMls$ 

IroiHblMk a'tan-Uak), ». BaeUadk. 



ton-boudi 

(i^ten-baniid), a. 1. Bonnd with 

Jbou* 

Thedd <Mk«i bneketk the inH^Mnwnd bntikd, 

The moM'OOfwed bnoket, whloli linng in the well. 

A WotOwi^ The Bucket 


ironwoode 

Under the nime of ‘♦Medk” end 

iiM Vff tfinsu of 
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hard M iron, < flwt, lion, + fceonl, h^)-] !• 

The knapweed, Centaurea Higra.~-2. vervain. 

inm-hatt. n. Iwe iron under <rcwi, «. . - * j i i 

ironhaad (rdm-hed), n. The American gold- ]f 0 ||.]na& (i'fim-man), ^ 1. A deicer in or 
eneye or whiatlewlng, a duck. G* Drumbullt manufacturer of iron.— 2. A ooal-outting ma- 
2 . Faced or surrounded with rooks; rook- IBM. [North Carolina.] chine. [Prov. Eng.] 

bound; rugged: as, an iron^und ooast.^3. ironheaOS (i'dm-hedz). n. The knapweed, jron-nuumr (l'dm-]nds'ter)| n. 

Hard and fast; rigorous; inflexible as iron. taurm nipra: so called in reference to the turerofiron. 


A manufao- 


Iht rrtnob. though beyond queetlori the beet aotorc In 
the worliL judge Imm irtm-baund itendenli. 

Tke Anmioan, VII. I7a 

Iron-oaoed (rdm-kast), a. Cased or clad with 
iron; iron-clad. 

irODrehaillbor (i^dm-cham^bdr), ». The re- 
verberatory or charge-chamber of a puddlixig- 
fumaoe where the metal is healed, 
iron-olad (i'dm-klad), a, 1. Covered or cased 
with iron plates, as a vessel for naval warfare ; 
armox^plated.— 2. Figuratively, very rigid or 
strict; constructed, os a form of words, so as 
to allow no evasion or escape, or permit no 
flaw to be detected. [In this use often written 
ifvaoM.]— Iron-dlad oath. Seo oath, 
ircmelad (rdm-klad), n. l< iron~clad, a.] A 


knobbed involucres. 

Inm-haartod (f 'dm-hUr^ted), o. 

unfeeling; cruel. 

Theso inm^haafUd ■onldlen Are so cold, 

Till they be beaten to a woman's arms. . , 

Amk. and FL, Laws of Candy, Iv. 1. 


^ j My father anprentloed me toa Btamlnghm dwaiisi^. 

Hard-hearted; ^ Hidama, Mugby JaneUon (Tanonnlti ed.^ p. 881. 

Iron-mold (rdm-mold), «. Discoloration, in 
cloth or the iike, oaus^ by stains from rusted 

WWiig^rtyoMjovliabomd. . , ^ color, a. cloth, by means of 

OowpoTt Negro’s Complaint, ironmonger (i dm-mung^g^r), n. [< ME. tresh 
ironic (1-ron'ik), «. [» F. ironique = Sp. freJ- monpere, iren^nger ; <Jrm + mmger.] A 
nim s Pg. It. iranieo (of. D. G. ironisi^ » Dan. dealer in ironware or hardware. 

8w. ironi8k)t < Or. eipuviKdg, dissembling, iron- Buying serenlthlnw at thea-owmosi;#^ 

ic, < clpQveiat dissimulation, irony : see m>»y2.] •nd flioveUs, for my wife a 


Of Juvenal 


Shr T, Hadmi, Travels In Africa, p 11. monger + -y .• , . , * - , , . 

monger; that which ironmongers deal in. 


with thick iron or steel plates, generally hav- 
ing a heavy backing of wood, so armored to re- 
sist projectiles or^e attacks of rams or other 
mnorea vessels. The metal armor Is often of great 
thickness; over parts of H. M. H. Inflexible, for example, 
the metal ti as much as 84 inches thick. Even the thick* 
eat armor oaed. however, ii not auflloieiit to keep out the 
projeotUea of the hlgh-nressurc guns of the present day : 
moreover, ita great weight prevents the application of 
hesvy armor except to the most vnlnerable parts of the 
ship. The first armored vessels were built by the French 


Pretending knoranoe; simulating lack of in- 
struction or knowledge. See Irony, 1. [Obso- 
lete or archaic.] 


1 might h.v. been taalte«l. miidf. to «pnl . ««n. 
iron-oaJf (i'dm-6k), n. Same as ponUoedc, 

The Circle of this fsllaqy is veiy large ; and herein may iron-OChor (i'6m-o^6r), n. See oeher, 
be oompri^ all for inteudod oxprea- iron-r§d (I'dm-red), ». A red of a somewhat 

itoBi TOoidTlng taTartod rt^llMtkinit^^^ ^ ^ tint, Buoh a. i. p^u^d Iw iron-rust, 

Henoe-a. Conyeyiu* or consisting of covert 


for use during the Crimean war, and the suooeaa of the 
t during the olvU war in the United States gave 


pretense: as, an Iroiilcaf compliment. 

She asked him, in an angry tone, what he did there : to 
which he only replied in an ^romfsal way by drinking her 
health. Oolds^, Vicar, xzi. 


3. Addicted to irony; using disguised sarcasm : 


made up in oonsiderable part of particles of 
iron ore, usually magnetite, or titaniferous 
oxid of iron, or both intermixed. Buoh sands 
are not uncommon along the ooeau-sbores in 
regions of volcanic or metamorphio rooks.— 
2. The steel-fllings used in Are works. 


monitors < 

a strong impetus to the building of Irotiolads. Iron-clad 
ahipa are now made of veiy various designa Many mod* 
am vessels have protective iron decks, but the tonu iron- 

dad has been confined to vessels whose sides are nroteoU . , » » 

.d. Iron-olwi dilp. ue gnicnlbr iinn.d with two or tour ttS, sn ironietU spealcor, 
h«n bNMh-i^iiig rifled gun* ol fram 10 to w ludhM Ironically (i-ron'i-kal-I), adv. In 

breeoh*loadliig and npid-l 

•constmotefl as rams, and tl 

mm>iuw.tei^tlKhteumpirtm«iU. HeaMUe-rtip. 01 Deing ironipsj. , Iron-ilinib'a'drn-shrub), ». Sarae'ss'flw-fl of 

No matter how strong an frotMlad may be made, or how Ironing (I dr-umg), n. In laundrg~u>ork: (a) The SL Martin f which see. under herb's 

«, A. Boo., CIXVIL m A smooth corroded: ssld of 


1 ■MondiuT'taSten^^^m^ iTOhlcalto (i-ron'i^M), odv. In an ^nieal inmnuiw (i'6m-sft), «. A olroular saw for out- 
i.iS^ mni Tow •?« SSSSy 5 *»y way of Irony j by the ijse of itmiv. iVon. 

tiieiTiiiflli aro dividwi Into iiu- I^C^OMI .(i-ron i-kftl-nes), «. The quality iron-icale (i'frn-skfil), n. Barne as/orpe-Mof*. 
irtmenta. tU:e battk-thip. of being iromoal. n. ftama 


iiax u , j — LI. iToning-Doara (rer-nmg-Dora;, fi. a smootn a wooden shitj 

lTO^(i'4rn.kl4),«. Bee otey iroMtoao, nn- covered with cloth, on which U) iron ,^;,S£to (i&d), n. A person who or some- 


Jron-cloih fl'din-kldth), n, 1. Chain-mail in i wwiitur Sow (i'dr-ning-boko), n, 
generaL fftwiU, 1. 288.-8. Chain-mail of mod- 

era fabrication, made for cleansing greasy ves- ixgni^mclotll (I'to-ni^-U6th), n. 

ironw (PArmidr), n. 
irons. 

iron-flitad (i'dm-fls^ted), <i. Close-flsied ; cov- 
etous. Imp. IHflt 

iron-flint Q'tra-flint), n. Ferruginous quartz ; 
a subspecies of quartz, opaque or translucent 
at the edges, with a fracture more or less oou- 
choidal, shining, and nearly vitreous. 

ilron-foundor (P^ra-foun^ddr), n. One who 
makes iron oastiugs. 

iron-foundry (i'^rn-foun^dri), ti. The place 
where iron castings are made. 

iron-ftimaoe (i'^ra-fdr'n^), n. A general term 
for ainr form of iron-working furnace, as a . . ... 

blast-luraaoe, puddling-furaace, etc. See /hr- iron-iodido (i 6rii-I d-^d), n, 


Same as boar- 

_ A cloth 

used for ironinif on. Mavihew, 

One who or that which Ironlag-ittaolllM (rto-ninar-ms-shSnO, ». A 
machine for hot-pressing f aDrios, clothing, hats, 
etc. Such 
be arranged 
boated by i 
applied by 

heated by steam or gaa. Mconatiism is suppiiea lor sup- 
porting and gniding the goose over the table, A common 
form is a o^lnder heated by steam, which is rolled 
machinery over the fabric to be pressed ; In one machine 
the cylinder li siatlonaiy, the table carrying the fabric to 
bo pressed travclliig under it. In the hat-lronirig ma- 
chines the goose is of various shapes, and the heated 
block either moves upon the bat or revolves in a fixed po- 
sition while the table moves. Sometimes called iromna- 
kdh$ and bioek ironina-maehine. 

A crystalline de- 


thing which has great power of ondurance or 
resistance ; Bpeoincally used (generally in the 
plural) as a proper name : as, Edmund Ironside 
or Ironsides (an Auglo-Baxon king); Crom- 
welPs Ironsides (his special corps of troopers) ; 
Old Ironsides (a designation of the old United 
States frigate Constitution). 



liquescent salt formed by l^e union of iron and 
iron-glainoe (l-^m-glhns), n. Specular iron. hvdriodic acid, used in medicine as a tonic, 
inm-gnUM (I'6m.grto), H. Tho knot-grass or ^ „ 

doorweed, Pdlvgtmum aviculare, Ircmlah (I ^r-nish), a. + -Isk^.] Soroe- 

iroil-gray (i'Ara-graj, a. and n. [< ME. irengray^ » irony. [Bare.] 


\A vxu-nuubu/, TO. brOnSMitho 

AB. irensmWio isensmith (= Q. eiscnechmiea 
= Icel. JdrnsmidhrSf < tron, iseny iron, 4* smi^f 
smith.] 1. A worker in iron, as a blacksmith, 
locksmith, etc.— 2. The barbet of Hainan, Me- 
aakema faber: so called from its cry, translat- 
ing the native name. 

From Its loud, peculiar osll, tho nalnan apeoiea haa 
earned among tho natives of the island the app^ation 
of "ironsnUth," whence I have derived Ita spe^o name 
ifdbar}. A. MnAoe, quoted in Stand. Nat Hist, 17.480. 


rngr&r a Dan. isen- 
, gray : see iron and 
ue approaching the 


< AS. isengrmg f^^oel. 
graa)t < isen, iron, + 
gray.] L a. Of a gray 
«olor of freshly fractured iron. 

Nolthflr waa the atranger’s dress at all martial. It oon- 
ala t ad of a uniform anlt of iron-ffroy olothea cut In rather 
an old-fMhionod form. SeoU, Monaatery, Int Ep., p. 18. 

n. a. A hue of gray approaching the color 
of freohly fractured iron. 


llTOifUIIltwe a'6rn-gumnr6), n. A very large (rra-nlz^ v. 4. [< Gr. dis- 

i2a«^Maiia.s native of wtiiblo, < rfiuy, disseinbler: seo <r«»y8.] To 


I attaining a height of over 300 
feet and a diameter of K) feet. It funiishes a 
very hard dark-colored wood, used for piles, 
for railroad-ties, and for general building pur- 
^poses 


iron-ltaln (rton-stan), n. l. A stain made by 
iron-rust, or by the tincture of iron, as on cloth 
or clothing.- 2. An appearance like the stain 
of iron produced on the coffee^lant in Vene- 
zuela, and apparently also in Jamaica, by the 
fungus ihpaeea maculosa^ in the form of circu- 
it elliptical blotches. SpotoP Eneye, Manvf., 

[< ironCiae) + -tof.] One trwiftone (i'Am-stfln), n. Anv ore of iron which 
_ ^ , [Rare.] impure through the admixture of silica or 

llKwtoroimtor. . . wouldhtv.noinonitoaobutto 8- 

iffT , toUieiriiiiAtforUiMTOUiD.. .l^.-ir wist OM 

Mardmt Serlblmu, zIU. 4>2ia, s Mitery made by mingling with the 

clay pulveriied slag of ironstones, it was introduo^ in 
1818 tw Gharlea Jamca Mason. The name was originally 
luienued to refer only to hardnesa and dunblllty. 
iron^gtrap (i'am-strap), n. In whaling, sams 


Some, who did thrust aprobe or little stick Into a chink 
of the ooflln, . . . bringing out some moisture wlUi it, 
fouud it of an frotrisk taste. 

IKood, Athenm Oxon. (John OoletX 

ironist (I'rp-uist), w. 
who deals in irony. 

A 


render ironical ; use ironically. 

If hypocrites why pnritalnca 
we terme be lak d, in breefe, 


Tis but an broniited tearmsb 
Good-fellow so Bprils theefe. 


nn/oreganpeff 2. 

iron-tree 


mgeff 2. 

(I'6rn-t 


AAuu-uiww V4 cAu-trS). II. See Ixora, 
ironware (rdrn-war), It. Hardware; espeoially, 

Alhimi'a Vn^uiii » iroii pots, kettles, etc. 

War^, Albion a England, z. (I'^m-wSd), w. Same as flaripp. 

Ak. z - .. Dullorfieavy- 


ifen-handed (I 6raJian ded), a. Exceedingly fron-Une O'dra-lin), n. A line in the spectrum, iron-wlttedt (r6m-^t^ed), a. 
gfrong in the hand; rigorouslv deter- caused if bright by iron in the lumisouB vapor, witted; stupid, 

mined or severe; unmerciful. or if dark by^n in v^rint^osed between I will convme with eva-iri 


V j “ 7” I wlU convene with Owi-irittsd fboli, 

the luminous body ana the eye, as in the at- And unraqiMotlve bo^ 

mospbere of the snn. ^ek,, Blob, m., Iv. 8, 88. 

Jmduurdf, n. [< ME. irenharde^ < AS. Imii- iron-lignor (i'tai-lik^qr), a. Iron acetate, used Ironwood (l'6rn-wfld), n, Gne of numerons 
heairde,iiQiDbaa^(hntaurean^ by dyeri as a mordant. species of peculiarly hard-wooded trees, be- 


The 4rpw kandad rule ol this grmt commatider at Yedo 
wuMt all over the MBpircL if. A. JIM., OZX. 8S&. 



longing to many orden and widely dletrib- 
uted. In North AmeriM the name oqiimioiilx denote! 0^ 


. ikthoth),0a!^ 

and (blue beeohV Ommia UgvfHm 

(titl, bttokwheiWiwi Hi«^ pwimOtga (Inkw^ Mid 
oibMjMi Tbfote. 1'he bUck Ironwood of the eiime territon 
to Coi^AiAiyMi; therj^ AmMie the white, 

UwMf mfiUakt, Of the other ironwoodi may be men- 
tioned the Tarioue epeoiei of the tn^otl genni Sidmxy- 
Ion, the Indian Xgiw the are- 


«• iMMtvravi IIM, uie jH-fftarvKifwn an* 

'Mim of junaioL and theTaamanian NakknliniikHita. ITOtirf, N. [MB., ai OF. iror, i 

^ anger: see iri?®.] 

name, wtard Ironwi^ to the Indian Aaintkmh SfiacM 1 OlU * ^ 

lomFwrwCX. Thebh^ ^ rxna 
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At a later time a alzth tribe, the L_ 

who had minted frra North Carolina, wu added. The 
nmne to alto given to rdated Indian tribea oeonpflogoen- 
and weatem New York and Upper CanadiL and Includ- 
ing, beddea the Itoquoii proper, the Harona,the Briea, the 
NeuM NiMoii.the Andaatea, etc. In thto aenae alao known 
aa Nunm-7roftioto. 

n. o. Belougliig or relating to the Iroqnoia 
or their tribes, or to the Iroquois family of lan- 
gunges. 

[ME., m OP. fror, imr =s Pr, ir<rt% an- 
Ire; anger. Jsetwn 


Faffara (X, rwnw) i mw :f Twnuia nwTw. rne niaoR „ 

ironwood^of Math Africa to OUa imdukUa, and the white “©Mt (Ir US), a< 
j« ToddaUn Umetolattk Many of theao wooda are valiia- troNd, ireua 
hie In the arta for pnrpoaea requiring great flrmneas or " * 
high p oltoh - 

iron-wordad (!^dm*w6r^ded), a. Worded so 
as to resist attaok; of ^^iron-clad” character. 

[Poetioal.] 

Spurr'd st heart with Serleat energy 
To embattsil and to wall about thy cauae 
With irtn’Wrdi§d proof. 

Ibnsywn, Sonnet to J.M.K. i,™-w i:x 
ironwork (I'6m-w6rk), n. Objects and parts 
of objects made of Iron, as looks and keys, iiten- ^ 

sils, parts of a building, of a vessel, or the like : 
as, ornamental ironwork, 

iron-workor (S'dm-wAr^kAr), », A person em- w (6ro), w- 
ployed in the manufacture of iron, or of arti- onl ‘ 
oles of iron. 


f^. iroHs^ iru8^ iros^ < OF. 

rtn>, vri^Md, h PT. ir 08 ^ ^g* It. irOi/Of ^ MJji 

iroHug, angiy, < L. ira, anger: see Apt 

to be angry; passionate; ireful. 

With full yroiii wroth Geffrey mened hy, 

He aalute non, no apake to grot ne amili. 

Horn, qf Vartenay (B. E. T. S.X L 488S. 


Boouw may s dmfc room eSUglitiin ttaeH without the 
IrvwdMeti of a candle or the aun than a natuml under- 
etandlng work out ito own ignorance In mattera of faith. 

NDii«h,Worin,VUI. xU. 

God doea give algna, and when he duea ao. he givea alao 
irradiatiam, Ulnatratloiii of the underaianding, that they 
may be dtooemed to lie lilt algna. Dowht, Sertuona, 11. 

Thto la that inadioHm that diapeli the mtota of hell 
Sdr T. Browne, Uellglo Medid, L 8S. 
8. In phymSf the phenomenon of the apparent 
enlargement of an object stningly illmninated, 
when seen against a dark ground, it waa ex- 
plained by Plateau aa due to the extuiiakiti of the Imprea* 
alun upon the nerves of the retina beyond the (mUinaa of 
the Image; Helmholta however, has asorilied It to the 
want of perfect acoommoUatlon in the eye, leading to the 
fomiatlon of diffusion images abont the proper Image of 
- X .X the dark rpaoe 

rs larger thaiiit really to. Irradi- 
brighttiufw of the oh|oeL dlniin- 


lonuHTiun ox aiiiusion inisgi 
a bright object, ao that it em 
aliout it, and henoe appears li 
atioii increases with the brij 


It to greet hirme Mid oek greet plte 
sette an iraue man In heigh degree. 


To 


ishes as the lUamlnatloii of the o1>]eot and that- of the Add 
of view approach equality, Mid vanishes when they become 
equal 

irradifttlve (i-rft'dl-fl-tiv). u. Something which 
illuminates or emits light. 

[ME. irously; < irons + irradioate (l-rad'i-k&t), t>. A; pret. and pp. ir- 
radieatedf pnr. irradieatififf. [< L. la, In, + 
And whan dorilaa sangh with hli lyo that thd dide so rndiearSf raiimri^ take root: see radicate, Cf. 


Ohmuer, Bummoner’a Tale^ 1. 808. 


grete damage that were aoohe 
rode vpon hem full Jroudy, Mi 


>le. he 

11. S48. 


The oolUeni now on strike have loroed Idleness on the 
irtmworHre. B, d^wnesr, Study of Sodol, p. 84S. 

Iron-worka (l'6m-wBrkn), n. pi. An establish- 
ment, oonsisting usually of several couuooted 
shops, where iron is manufactured, or whore it 
is wrought or oast into heavy work, as cannon, 
shafting, rails, merchant bars, etc. [The word 
is sometimes used as a singular.] 

A recent strike In an evn worla. 

,y. A. itov.,CXLIlZ. 107. 

Ironwort (r^m-wArt), n. 1. A plant of the 
labiate genus SiUeritis,-^2. A plant of the ge- 
nus GaleopsiSsth Tetrahit, 

Irony^ (r6r-ni), a. [< ME. *^ironjf, yronyf yrun- 
ny: < iron + -yl.] Consisting of or resembling 


, and a. ^ 

y in one piece of Men Jonson’a, 
one of his affected terms.] I, n, 
or contortion of the body. 

Spanish shrugs^ French faces, smirka, apes, and all af- 
fected humoura. B. Jonaen, Cynthia's Bevels, Palinode. 

n. a» Grimacing. 

If regardant, then maintain your station bridt and iiykf, 
Shaw the supple motion of your pliant liody. 

B, Jhneon, Cynthla’a Bevda, lit s. 

Irradlanoe (i-ra'di-ans), n. [< irradian(t) + 
-ce.] 1. The act of irradiating; emission of 
rays of light.^8. An appearance of radiated 
light; luster; splendor. 


rradioate,] 
mid. 


To fix by the root; fix firmly. Clis- 


rmix 


iron: idso, resembling any of the distinctiyo Irradlaacy (i-ra'dl-gn-si), n. Hame as irradi- 
qualities of iron. ance. 

Bo heuene that to abooue thee hraamy and the loud iwaUant O-rft' di-ant), ®' irrManif-)^^ 

that thou tredtot yrwiy. WyeHf, Dent, xxvlll. 28. inradiati(t-)s, ppr. of <midiare, inradiare^ irra- 

8om. .mtait. highly ImprwniM with Emitting ray. of light, 

vltrloliok aalta, diaaolve the body of one mrtal, auppose Bo the bright lamp of night, the constant mooti, 

Iron, put into the apring; and di^lt, in lien of the irony Unwearied, does her circling Journey run ; 

pBrUcies osrried off, coppery partiulos. Oft thro' the fleeoy cloud imitHant bends. 

H'oodiMird, Fosailt. And to benighted lands her influence lenda 
Irony^ (rro-ni), n. ; pi. ironies (-niz). [sa D. 0. MaroellM 

tronto=Dan.Sw.tr(mf, <F.fronloBSp. iivmiciss irradiate (i«ia'di-fit), v.; pret. and pp. frrttdf- 

atedj ppr, irradiating, t<li,irrMliaiMfinradi- 


Pg. It. Premia, < L. ironia. < Gr. eipovda, dissim- 
ulation, irony, < elpuVf a dissembler, lit. 'one who 
talks’ (but says less or more than he thinks), 
ppr. of dpeiv^ speak, tell, talk.] 1. Simulated 
Ignorance in disoiisrion: a method of exposing 
an antagonist’s Jgnoranco bv pretending to de- 
sire information or Instruotfon from him. This 
method of disouasion, the Socrattc irony, was charaoteiis- 
tlo of Soeratea, with reference to whom the term wm tint 
used. 

Hoorates at Athens undertook with many ahaxp and 
cutting Ironiet to reprove the vloea of hto Age. 

SaUindfiiWi, Sermona, II. ill 


New York, ori^nally composed of five tribes— 
the Mohawks, Oneid 


and Seneoas— and henoe known as tl 


atgAiPp. of irradiarc^inradiare (>It. irradiare^ 
inraaiare^ Sp. Pg. frraffiar s F. irrafff^),beam 
upon, illumine, < fn, on, + radiare^ beam: see 
radiate,’] 1. trans, 1. To illuminate or shed 
light upon or into; make luminous or clear; 
light up; enlighten. 

Bo much the rather thou, celestial Light. 

Shine inward, and the mbd through all her powers 
IrradialU, MWm, P. 1., lii. 58. 

When the august funotiona of the Crown are Wrodisted 
hy intelllgenoo and virtue, they are transformed into a 
higher dignity than words con ounvey. or Acts of l^arlia* 
ment can confer. GVodNnna, Might of Bight, p. l(U. 

Those Btndles that kindle the im^iiatlon, and tlwugh 
it tirraddifa the reaaon. Xioimdl, Harvard Anniversary. 

8. To make splendid or glorious; confer honor 
or dignity upon; exalt; adorn. 

No weeping orphan saw hla father’s atores 
Onr ahnnea UMiaM, or emblaae the floors. 

Eldlsa to Abelard, L 180. 

S. To radiate into; penetrate by radiation. 

Ethereal or solar beat must digest, influence, irradioto, 
and put those more almide jrnrta of matter into motion. 

dw M. Bate, Grig, of Mankind. 

n. fnfratia. To emit rays; shine. 

Day was the state of the herotopbere on wbioh light <r- 
fodwtod. NF* Borne, Letters on Infldeflty, x 

•?! SSSSfi'ifJi Irradiate a. [< L. «t 

Your WffKNoto Judgment will soon discover the secrets 
of this little enysud world. 

B. Jorum, Cynthia's Bevels, v. 8. 

Where Avadiato dewy eyes 
Had Shone, gleam atony orbs. Bheaeyt Alaator. 

irr^ia^ 

^ „ , ir- 

radkusione, inradiasione^i L. as if "frroffiarioO^), 
< irradiare, irradiate: see irradiate,] 1. 
act of irradiating or emitting beams of light; 
illumination; bi^htness eznltted; enlighten- 
ment. 


[Origin unknown; found ixrattonal (i^rash'^-^), a, and n. [■■ F. Irm- 
‘ I, and perhaps titmnel s Pr. irrawmal as Bp. Pg. irraeiondl ss 
" A grimace It. irrasionale^ inrasionale^ < L. irrationaUs^ iaro- 
iitmalis, not rational, < in- priv. + raMoiiafto, 
rational: see rational,] I, a. 1. Not rational; 
without the faculty of reason; void of under- 
standing; unreasoning. 

He hath eaten and lives, 

And knows, and apeaka, and reasons, snd disoerns, 
IrraBotuU till them MOUm, P. U, UulW. 

Btrong passion is brief madness, because the internal 
commotion of it, usurping coiiaolouuieaa, jments full 
and free reflection and adaptation, Mid, putuiig the indi- 
vidual out of Just ratio with peniotia and ihlngi, makca 
him irrStonal, MawSdey, MiucluL 610 l 

8. Without the quality of reason ; contrary to 
reason ,* illogical ; unreasonable ; as, irratUmal 
motives; an in^aUrmal project. 

It would be amusing to make a digest of the IrrsMonal 
laws which had orlUoa have made for the government of 
poeta Moemday, Moore's Life of Bnon. 

There is . . . nothing more trreitkmial than to orftloise 
deeds aa though the doers of them had the same deahea 
iiopua, feara, and reatralnt with ouravlves. 

H. apnwer, Boclal BtaUoa, p. 888. 
Wo are oonatantly the dupes of an emtetontA attempt 
to estimate the universe from a purely human point of 
view. Jflnift, Nature and Thought, p. 848. 

Conduct prompted by a aeries of such unoonneot^ im- 

E lsea wo call irraHonal, aa being abaolutely nnaystama- 
ed, and in that sense Inoonstotenl 

if. Sidgwiek, Methods of Ethloi, p. 85. 
8. In math,*, {a) In arith,, not capable of b^g 
exactly expressed by a vulgar fraction, proper 
or improper; surd, in mathematics frroiiotMf to a 
tmiuantton of Qteok dAoyov, inenresaible (by a fraotlcmX 
opposed to itqrSr, (Bee surd.) Every irrational quantity 


Love not the heavenly spirits, and how their love 
Kxprees they? by looks only? or do they 
Irndianee, vlrtnal or immediate touch? 


only? or do the 
"’te touch. 

MOUm, V, L., vllL 017. 


llie Athenian'i (fkioratei’sl modest frong was of another 
taate^ and bettor suited to the dooornm of oonversatlou, 
than the Span's fLacan'al frontlew buflooniy. 

Bwrdf Manner of Writing DbOoguei, Fref. 

Henoe— 8. Covert sarcasm; such a use of 
agreeable or commendatory forms of expres- 
sion as to convey a meaning opposite to that 
literallv expressed; saroasno laudation, com- 
pliment, or the like. 

And call her ld% tho’ I knew her noC| 

And call her sweet, as If In irony, 

TermyeoUt Mnoeas, vil 
A drayman in a paasion calls out "Yon are a pretty 
fellow,” without Bugpeotiug that he ia uttering irony. 

Maemitaiy, Lord necon. 

Irony of tete, or of dicnmitaaoes, an apparent mook- 
oir or deeMny; an ooonrrenoe or result 

what might naturally have been egpeoied; 

ontoome: aa, it waa the irong qf/oto that made JosepL 
the ruler over the land of hto capuvlty.^llyn. a. Stream, 
etc. Beeearifv, 

IroH^ffOllOW (Ytoi-yel'd), n. Same as Mars 
yellow (which see, under yellow). 

Eroquoun (ii^kwoi'gn), 0 . [<iroffttoto + -an.] 

.Same as Irogiois, 

IrOQiiola(ir^kwoi’),n.anda. [AF.form(with Irradiatioa (i-rft-di-i'shqn), n. [sF.irrod 
term, -oto, as in BUnois: see -ese) of the native tion ^ Sp. irradiacion a Ira. irraaia^ a It. 
Indianname.] I, n. One of a former confed- 
eration of American Inilians, situated in central 


irradiattiSf pp.: 
made brilliant or 


das, Onondagas, Cayi^, 


can, however, be coiioclved aa expressed by in infinite con- 
tinued fraction or intermlnite decimal ^h) In trans- 
lations of Euclid, and cognate writii^ at once 
incommensurable with tno assumed unit and 
not having its square commensurable with that 
of the unit. This Is the peculiar meaning given 
by Euclid to &^ayoQ, though Plato uses It in 
sense (m), above. le\ In ala,^ noting a quan- 
tity involving a vanaole rais^ to a fraenonal 
power; or, in a wider sense, noting a quantity 
not rational, not a sum of products of constants 
and of variables into one another or into them- 
selves.— 4. In Qr.pros,^ incapable of measure- 
ment in terms of the fundamental or primary 
time or metrical unit. 

It was Ml irroBonat long ; and the foot to which It ba- 
longed was imUitonai alia the whole length of the fhot 
being eiprcaaed by a fractional derignation, via. 84 short 
times. J.muUey, teay^p. 107. 

OeometrioaJly IrratimiaL Bee MoiiMiKMflto.---&Ta- 
tlonal fluntlbn. See A«MMon.»Brii 1 and 
FooMl etc. (aeeo&fimf); wiUeaB, nasonlMB, tb^htlau; 
brute, bruttob; injudioloui, iUofHcal 

n. n. That which is devoid of reason, as one 
of the lower animals. 

But for the poor ahif Ueaa irraBonak, ft to a prodigloas 
lot of the great Creator’s indulgence that they are all 
ready fumluiad with snoh cloatbing u topreper to their 
place and hualnees. DeBum, Flq^oo-Tnaology, tv. IS. 

liratiODAlitY (i-rash-q-nari-ti), n. [a* Sp. irra- 
donalidad sb Pg. irraeionalidade as It. HTOfto- 
natitd; as irrawmal -I- -ity,] 1. The condition 
of bei]^ Irrational; want of the faculty or tiie 
quality of reason; fatuity: as, the iffaikmdMy 
of brutes ; the irratiomdity of a scheme. 

Who to it hare that appaala to the IrivolottMieH and IK 
roHmalUy at our dreams? Boater, On the Bool H 187. 

The unfading boyiahneaa of hope and Its vtaovMB im 
BonoB^ are nowhere better df ‘ 

of oondiiot ILL, ^ 


Iti^eyed timnj i qnest ic 
s, vnirinffNu PnmqM, 



A Thttt whkli !• imtional; 
aetion» or thing. 

W««m IM boir Iwiiuui mind mtItm by * perfeotlr 
nttanlpnwMMntnUltoUtarfiT^^ 

Jra0jrdttfr,lndlA.p. 286. 
rof dldPmlOlltiiiqpMM, aee drf^ p wig <wi,«. 

(i-raab'gn-^-l), odr. In nn lira*- 
or; witbonf reason; in a manner 
•ootntfy to reason ; absurdly. 

nmiy not hreflimaair be doubted whether or no, If a 
annii wwe niaed to the very top of the atmoiphere, he 
would be able to live many mtnutei,aiid would not quiok- 
^die for want of aaoh air aa we aro wont to breathe here 


3186 

an irrational oibiMsenemies or enmities; IrreconeUahle prin- 
ciples. 


IxrtdBdblt 


Sinoe the aenae 1 oppoae ia attended with auoh mm 
moneUabU abanrditfoa, I praeome I naed_not offer a 


any 

thing further In nppon ozthe one, or In dieproof of the 
other Mogtn. 

That imteoneOabk achina of perdition and apoataey. 

MtUtm, d^uroh-Oovenimont, 1. 0. 
Tertiillfan had even held the Chriatlan profemlon to be 
ifteermotfoMe with the office of a Roman emperor. 

iSMqy, Hlat OhrUt. Church, IlL 1 13. 
IrreoonoUabls paths, in a surface, patha between two 
fixed polnta auoh that one path cannot be gradually 


ram st It. inrecuperwU, irreeuperabik, < ] 


.bl),a. [aaF.i^. 
♦ffsesy- 

irretmperabiiiH, infeeuperabiliet irreooveroble, < 
L. fa- priv. Hh *reouperabilkf recoverable : see 
reouperabie»'} Not reouperable or admitting of 
reonperation ; irrecoverable ; iireparable s as» 
irreeuperable damage,’' Sir T. Elffot, The Gov- 
emour,!. 27. 

ABBuring his honour, that he feai^ the datim, if it 
were not spoe^y looked to, would be irrmamihk* 

Orypet Abp. Piwker, an. 1668. 

In an 


tnftttOIMlliaw (i-rash^Qn-f^l-ues), a. 
ality. 

teMUnble (i-Td'»-^li-s;^bl), a. [b F. irr6a- 
HMJe ss Sp. irreaUsable s Pg. irreaUsavel; as 


jWtf WSs^T 106. into the other without psialng l^ond we boun- irrecnperablirt (i]v$-kti'i>g-ra-bli), odo. In an 

lotion- ’1&^?cKhoMfaBOBr«o«nom»tionoreo«.. jj^cuperablo maimer! irrecovemtoly} Irr^ 


XI, n, uuc wno rerasos reoonoiiiauon or com- 

nromlw; apeoWcally, in pofittc, one wlm ad- ifxecnrnblet.o. [«»-8 + wwr«6te.] Incurable. 
Iieree to an yparently bopelem pobtical^- ^ ^ ^ tmtmOh tdL 

i v„t refugee to aopept conee^one from ” "tfgSw jnuhnS, Arte oi Vtattnl^ F l! b. 

^ irracnredt (ir-^kflrd'), a. [< + reoure + 

wm*not*b 0 frtondi? ” n?oiw its” olliw-frSSw^ Striking his soul with (Latham.^ 

mental effort only divined. Ilsrlowe plaoe enjoy Its ha/my oomforta 

ChmMU Brvnie, Villotte, xxxvi. mohardttm, Clarissa Harlowe, HI. 178. irrecusable (ir-^-kd'zft-bl), rt. [b P. irrSeusa- 

tofftattable (ir-$-but'^bl), a. [< irh^ 4* ro- The opportnnlsfs, ss the followers of Thiers and (Ism- Me s Bp, irrecniable ss Pg. irreousaveL i LL. ir- 

wbSfeor «JeU^. ’ «Jb,.,nre«««WHnot>bew^ 

Oompsre this sixth seotton with the manful, aensoful, te6CWIC^l>l61l6ffB (i-rek'on-sf-la-bl-nes), a. 
tFTwbuSiutourtbtootion. mi 1 :*.. i..: — i n^vS.. I 


priv. 4- reeusabiliH^ to be refused, < L. ree^are^ 
refuse: sec recunaniA Not recusable; not to 


beiM Irreconoilablo; iireeoii- i,e rejected or get agide. 


(ir-^-sep'tiv), a. [< in^ + reeejh cilabiiity; inoompatibillty; incongruity. 
')1( 


fhw.1 Not looeptiye ; incapable of receiving. 


Irraotprocal (ir-e-Hip^ro-lwl), a. 

elproaah'i Not reciprocal. 

The oondnotlou power of the eleotrlosl organ of the tor* 
pedo was cxmsequeutly imietprooal, 

Saturn XXXIII. 407. 
IpTSflipirooal OOnduotlOII, in deet., oondnetion through 
meoUalj^ when a revoraal of the uiirrent causes a cbaiigu 
in its magnitude. Also called unipolar eimduotton. 

Irraetjpnteal eonduetian is said to occur if a reversal of 
the direetion of a ourrent oaiiaea any change in its magni- 
tude. Phdttmpkteal JiaoaSm, XXVI. 127. 

irradprocity n-ren-i-pros'i-ti), n. [< <n-8 + 
reblipfocitifA Iiack of reciprocity or recipro- 
cal action. [Bare.] 


Dlaoourage them from repeating their tramn^sBlons. 

’ of the heinous nature of sin, uiid 


[<• 0-8 + re- gjv" tji®™ » d«ui wiM 

^ s\f samAoMimji fiAemssil 


It is a propositional form, imwiisoMs. both as true in 
itself and as neoeasary in pmotlce. ^ IF. Hamitton, 


give tnom a oeep souse OI me neinouH narure or Bin, uiio /'ll, r mu >111 M m 

of God’s extremu hatred and utter irreetmeileaUmm to it IrraQMIIiabllity (ir - 1' - 0© - nia - Dll j tl), n. [\ 
Otarite, Evidences, lYop. i». irrtHlemnablo: neo •htltty,] LrredoemableneBS. 
ilraia, 

^ -- - - - <w-8 4-rd- 

irrwdffiti- 


irreconcilably (i-rek'gn-sl-lft-bli), ado. In an n u i 

.... to preclude reoon. 


irreconcilable manner; so as 
ciliation. 

The Jlramlns aro imutmeiloabty divided among them- 
selves npun what are the dootrines of the Hhastah. 

Jfieifc^ Inq. into the Enunin l*hiloa. 

irreconcilet (i-rek'Qn-all), p. t [< #a-8 + ree- 
oneilo,'] To prevent from being rocoiioiled; 
make incompatible. 

As the objeot ealls for our devotion, so it must needs 
monaUe us to sin. Jar. Taylor, Great Exemplar, ill. 16. 




PhOomipMeai Mofyuine, XXVI. 183. 

I tr s dp ro e l^ of eonduotlon, in sleet., inequality of oon- 
oimtlon In different polar directions. 

. Thisinwfomiegpqyotmdiisffoaobtainedoiily for strong 
Ottirents and for thoM of short duration. 

Arotues, XXXIII. 407. 

Irraclalmable (ir-^-kla'mff-bl), a. [s Pg. ir- 
raolamamtl; < 4* reclaimable,^ Not rcclaim- 

ablc ; incapable of being reclaimed; that can- 
not be restored or redeemed : os, an irreolaim- 
aUo criminal; irrockimabkhjiih 
SaOh ImpetnouB, ungovernable, fruMlaanoAls inoUua- 
ttoua to what Is vltloua 


Hhd.'l Unreconcileil; not brought under rec 
onciliatiou, or into harmony or consistenoy. 

If a servant . . . die in nmnyfmeorisGsd iniquities, you 
may call the business of the master the author of the aor- 
vant's dsmuatlon. 8hak.f Hen. V., Iv. 1, 160. 

Bui gothlcrrudo, 

TrrmonatIFd in ruinous design. 


hie ss Pg. irredimivel m It. irrodimibne.'] 1, Not 
redeemable; that cannot or need not be re- 
deemed or made good by payment or restitu- 
tion; not to bo restored or escaped: as, irre- 
decniabU paper money; an irredeemable loss; 
irrcdeemalle slavery. 

It lUio word money] is used to desorlbe not only gold 
and silver, but bank notos, government notes (redeemable 
or imdeetnabU), . . . and wealth generally. 

Cye. J’d. Sei., II. 88X 

S. Beyondthopowor of redemption; irreclaim- 
. able: as, irredeemable oriminals or crime. 

Wrought for hla house an irmImmaMa woe. 

Tmaysort, Maud, zzlii. 1. 

irredcemableiiess (ir-e-ds'mi^bl-neH), n. . Tho 
quality of being irredeemable. 


Irraconcilainent (i-rek'^n-Bil-ment), m, [< fw-» 
4- reeaneilement'] The state of being unrecon- 
ciled or irreconcilable. 

Such an irrmaneOamant Imiween God and Mammon. 
Ahp. Waka, Rationale on Texts of Boripture, p. 86. 


IF. Thompmnh HioknoBs, 11. iXTedeemably (ir-(-de'm^bli), adv. In an ir- 


OkmaOki, I're-existenoe of Souls, x. iXTOCOllOiliatiOll (i-rek-f^n-sil-i-a'shpn), n. [s 
Aa for bbatluato, irreeUdnuMe, professed onomles, we Pg. irreooncUiaedo ; as 4- remmciliaUofh^ 
moat expect their calumnlea wUl wnUiiua Same as irrecanoUement 

, - . /• s 1 1 *# N mf** How <riwoo?ie<l((itton with oor brethren voids all our wl« 

faraclalinablcineas (ir-f-kl& n^bl-nes), n. The dresaea to God, we need Ite lessoned no farther than from 
character of being irreclaimable. our Havlour'a own month. Prideaics, Euchologla, p. 71. 


• of his power to atone iirecordablG (ir-f-k6r'da-bl), a. [ss It. Im- 
e of the Injured parties, eofdevole^ forgetful; < IjIi. irreeftraabUi«f inro^ 
“ wrdabilie, not to bo remembered, < in- priv, 4- 

^ u /a* * via recardaMliSf to bo remembered : see recordable.^ 

^ Not recordable ; not lit or possible to be ro- 
be irreclaimable. ^i^rded or remembered. Cofen, 1717. 


Bnormltias . . . which are out < 
lor. by resaon of the death of some c 
aad theirriselaftiiaUeiMM of others. 

Mehardaon, Olarlsaa Harlowe^ VI1I.'4U7. 


Othera ImelaimsaUy persisting In their rebellion, and IrraeowwrAblA (i 
aWiig mom and mom into the body and the relish of its as »i 


am still vmging to a lower and more 
Gthmsgls, nre-exiateiioo of Souls, Tho Aerial State. 

In 600 g]litl 0 & (l-rek-og-nish'on), n. r< <w-8 4- 
f 000 pfif<lcfi.] Lackorrecogmtion; abeeuceof 
perception or notice. 

Id an litoraiy hiatory them is no aueh figure as Dante, 
no auoh homogeneonaneia of life and worka eueh loyalty 
to Idaaa snob aublime trrwefligiiieion of Uie unessen t ial. 

Lowsll, Among my Books, 8d aer., p. 38. 

imoognl lAbla (i-rek'gfr-nl-x^U), a. [< w-S 
+ neogni$able,J Notzeoogiujwble! ineapable 
of being recognised. 

IXX600ni3laUfity(i-vek-Qn-sl-h^biP^^^^ [b 
It irreeonciUaBmUl; as irreconcilable 4- 4k: 
see The quality of being irreconcifu- 

bie; Irreoonoilablenesa. 


porahle,} 


4- recavhrahU^e Of. irrecn- 
1. Not recoverable or admitting of 
recovery; incapable of being recovered: as, an 
irrecoverable debt. 

Br, Indeed you aro a veiy good 11 nsband of Time. 

Oa. Ifo wondur I am of that, which is Gie most pre- 
cious Thing in the World, and when past Isirreevwm^. 

If. HaUey, tr. of CoUoqnfes of Erasmna 1- 80* 

2. That cannot be recovered from or made 
good; irremediable: as, an irrecoverable dis- 
ease; irrecoverable danger. 

It oonoems every man that would not trlfio awiw his 
soul, and fool himself Into ir r ecoverable misery, with the 
greatest serlousnesB to enquire. Tillataun. 

Ill November this year happened a storm at north-west, 
with a spring tide, ao violent aa gave apprehensions of 
some loii irreeomriMe to the provfiioe of nollaiid. 

giir IF. Tampk^ Mem. from 1678 to 1670. 


redeemable manner; beyond redemption. 

, Dnt though past time he gone, we are not to consider it 
irredeamaUylSl. //. Rla4r, Works, 111. liL 

irredentiffm (ir-A-deu'tizm), v. [As Irreden- 
tint 4- 4ym.'\ THo system or political program 
of the Irredentists. 

[Depretla and hla snpportera doolare] Its fPcntarehlatr 
protection of Annruhlst teiiduneies, and cspcelally of itre- 
dndim^ to be fraught with danger to peace within and 
abroad. jFev York EverUng AmC, June 1, 1886. 

Irredentifft (ir-f^ien^tist), n, and a. [< It. ir- 
redenUstay < iiredenta {Italia)^ unredeemed (Ita- 
ly), fern. of irredenta, < L. <«-, not, 4- redemptwt 
(? It. redmUi), redeemed, pp. of redimere, re- 
deem: see reacem.'] I, n. A membor of an 
Italian political party formed in 1878, for bring- 
ing about tho redemption” or tho incorpora- 
tion into the kingdom of Italy of all regions- 
situated near Italy where an important part of 
the population was Italian, but which wore still 
subject to other governments, and hence called 
Italia irredenta. 

Gapponi himself was not above that pardonable hnt not 
very reasonable grlevaiioe. He was not an ont-and-out 
Itredanttat clamouring tor Trieste and latrla, the Cantoti 
Tiolno^ Nice, Ckirsioa, and Malta. 

BdMmrffh Rm., CLXV. 405. 

H. a. 
tism. 

The ulint-irrsdsnllie faotion, who would quarrd at one 
and the same time with England about Malta, with France 
about Savoy, with Austria about tbe Tyrol, with Swltser- 
land about the Ticino, and witli Turkey and Greece about 
Albania. FoitnighUy Hm., N. S., XLL 621. 

i-ti), ». [< irredu^ 


I'ertaiuing to or advocating irreden- 


■art. tt. ImoovwaUenen (ir-5-kuT'6r-a-bl-nei),n. 

«!-•?*“« The BtBto of being Irrecoverable. IteniMi. 


■«l».:ti.rty. luenaiooi neingi^overaoie. 

«niea *rtS^I)a.ci7^1wtV lrr«WV«t*bly adv. In 

llIMaBdUU0a-Mk'oDHd-la-bl),a.iuidti. [= Iweewerable imumer; beyond recovery. 
fTStSomWoM. . e^irrZm&ttble » Pg. ir- ... . . Uf.for,opk. 

vmmolUavelwalt.irreeonMabik; os ifhS 4- reth 
euallaUg.] L a. Not yeoonoilable : not admit- 
of reeonolliatilon; that cannot be honno- 
alaed or adinrted; iwe—ipatiible: m, irreoMi- 


Mj heart, wUob O vw wm upk lost 


eenao of duty both to thee and Greece. 

Glover, Athenald, xlx. 
I fln^ sir, you ara irrmevaroMy fix’d upon this La^* 
Stade, OoDMdema Lovava L a 


^ imdncibilltjr (ir-f-du-si-bil'i-t 
I, cihle : see -HHtyJ] The quality or state of being 
irr^uoible. 

The fieaby tliaue proved to be a mass of omentum, which 
during its many yean of irvadudbUUy had become rounded 
and agglntinateiL Madieai Eawt, LUl. 63, 

irreducible (Ir-fdd'si-bl). a. lmQp.iirredueibh 
SB Pg. irredusd/vel: as 4- rediumleJ\ 1. In- 
capable of being reduced to a lower amount or 
degree; not to be diminished or degraded. 

What la H that we must bold but aa the fmdfueOlt 
minlnnm of churchmanahipT Tha Amartean, XIV. 184. 



tanliuAto 

9. Ihoapftble of being brought into a different 
etote, condition, or form. 

Tbe D 0 Wlj mentioned obeervntlfiiii leem to aiime the 
eornoMlee of air to be OtisdneM unto water. 

BoyU, Work!, I. sa 
Eaoh ipeciflc leiiMtion remains irrtduotbU to auoUier. 
tf. ff. I^bs. ot Life and Mind, 11. 1241. 

8, Incapable of being reduced to a desii'od form 
or condition by manipulation : as, an irn-dimhk 


Oirt^ti in r/ioM. nee reduem eireuiUt under drcutt. 
Irredudblaneia (ir-f-du'si-bl-nos), w. The 
quality of being hreducible* 
inedueibly (ir-f-du'si-bli), ndv. So as to be ir- 
reducible. 

irrednotlbillty (ir-f-duk-tl-biri-ti), n. [» r. 
itrddaotibUitd ; as irreductihh + see 
ifi/,] Absence of reductibility; irreducibleneHS. 
[Itare.] 

M. Comte'i puerile predUootlon for prime numben al- 
molt panel belief, dia reaion li that they are a typo of 
irredtuUMiUif ; eaoh of tlkom ia a kind of ultimate niitli- 
meUcal fact. «/. S. MUl. 

irrednetible (ir-f^uk'ti-bl), o. r^= F. trfcdiio- 
tible B It. irreduttibile; as in-S rednetible,'} 
Not reducible; irreducible. [Bare.] 
lrreduotion(ir-$-duk'Bh 9 n),n. The state of being 
unreduced; failure to reduce : said of a hernia. 

This Increase in volume was the only oanio of irredue- 
tSon [of the hemlaj. MtmofU Nw, Lll. 442. 

Irreflectlon (ir-e-flck'shqn), n. [s F. irr/jfloxion 
OB 8p. irreflexion; as in-9 -f reflection,'} Want 
or absence of reilootion ; thoughtlessness. 

It gave to the coarse pursued that character of violence, 
impatience^ and imjleeiitni which too often beloiigi to the 
pi-ooeedliigs of tlie luttltltnde. Bivugham. 

Abiding irrejtdetion ia quite oonilitent with inoreaie of 
general knowledge. F, UaU, Mod. Eng., p. 28L 

Irrefleotiva (ir-5-flek'tiv), a, [< in-* + vtflec- 
Hm.} Not reflective; wanting the quality or 
the habit of reflection; thoughtless. 

From thli day I was an altered creature, never again r6> 
lapsing into the careless, imfleettve mind of ohUdaood. 

Dt Ondiwey^ Autobiug. Sketches, 1. S02. 

irreflexlTe (ir-6-flok'slv), a. [< iih9 + rtflexive,} 
Not reflexive. 

Irreformablc (Ir-^-fdr^rasrbl), a. [s Hp. irro~ 
formabk, < LL. irreformabUis^ inrvformabiliH, 
unalterable, < in- priv. + rt^ormabilin^ that can 
be formed again: see rtifomabk.} 1, Not re- 
forinablo ; not capable of being formed anew 
or again; not subject to revision. 

Such definltloni of the Roman Pontiff arc 
in their own iiaturq, and not because of the consent of the 
Church. (Jatli. IHet., p. 677. 

2. Not capable of being reformed or corrected ; 
not susceptible of amondmeut: as, an if reform- 
able dininkard. 

Irrefragability (i-ref^ra-gurbil'j-ti), n, [= F. 
irr^fmffabHik » It. ifrefiambiUtd ; us irrefvaoa- 
hk + -iUj: see ability,} The quality of being 
irrefragable or incapable of refutation. 

A Boloinn, hlgh*atulking man, with such a fund of indig- 
nation in him, or of latent ludignutlon; of coiituniacity, 
^fragabddjf. Cartgle, Miso., IV. so. 

irrefragable (i-ref'ra-ga-bl), a. [» F. irri^fm- 
gabk » Sp. inefragam =s Pg. irrtfraganl = 
It. inrefragabik. irrtfragabikf < LL, irrefmgahi- 
Ikf inrq/lragaMliff, irrefragable : see refragobk,} 
Notrefraj^ble; incapable of being broken down 
orrefuioa; incontrovertible; undeniable; nut 
confutable: as, an irrefragable argument; imf- 
ragable evidence ; an Irrtfragnbk opponent. 

What a noble and irr^aoMe testimony was this to the 
power, to the truth of the Messiah ! 

Ifp. UoUf The Ten Lepers. 
Tet did not any ot these conceive themselves iufallihle, 
or set down their dictates as verities tmul^iaUe, 

Slfr T, Browne, Vulg. Err. 
Be was an disputant Bgalnst the errors . . . 

wbieb with trouble ho saw rising in his colony. 

0, MatheTt ^lag. Chris., if. 1. 
Against so obstinate and tinretragabte an enemy, what 
could avail the unsupported allies of genius? 

OoldmUh, PdUte Loamiiig, it. 
■lyn. TTnaniwerahlo, Indisputable, unquestionable, ln« 
dubltable, irrefutable. 

IrrafragableneM (i-ref'n^-giirbl-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being' irrefi^gablc; irrefra- 
gability. 

irrefragably (i-ref^ro-g^bli), adv. In an irref- 
ragable manner; so'as'to be irrefragable; in- 
coutrovertibly. 

U^n he was irr^firogMy true, that there cannot be 
anything more certain and evident to a man that thinks 
than that he doth think. 

EKf Jf. ffdfs, Orig. of Mankind, p. 84. 

ImfraaidblA (ir jUfran'Jl-bl), a, [b It. irre- 
^angibile; as in-s + refrmmihle,} Not refran- 
gible; not to be broken or violated. 
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An krnMrngtbk law of^nfa^tttqugMa 

irrefra]iglbly(ir-f.|^>bli),af^^ So as to be 
irrefrangible; flxedly; inviolably. 

Thqy knew . . . that the dragons were welded to their 
vases more imifranoWy than Prometheus to his rook. 

Uuyk Conway, A Family Affair, p. la 

irreftitablllty (ir-f-ffl-t^bir.i-ti), n, [b F. ir- 
r/futabilite; as imfutaok +‘ -ity: see -bility,} 
The quality of being irrefutable. 

On the irrefiUataUy ot which he had prlvateljn^ad 
himself. The Century, 17a 

irrefutable (ir-^ffl^^bl), a, [s F. irr^futabk 
B pg, irrefatavcly < LL. irnfutabilk, inr^uta- 
bilky < <ji- priv. + refntaWiHy refutable : see re- 
futable,} Not refutable; incapable of being 
refuted or disproved. 

Yet Tie not urge them as an irn^fulttMe proof, being not 
willing to lay more strciwe upon any thing then 'twll i>uar. 

(Hanvme, Pre-eiisience of SouK xi. 
That imifultahte disoourso of Cardinal Caiotan. 

HaU, Honour of Married Clergy, p. 18. 
See list under irr^noaUa* 

irrdatably (ir-$-ffl't^b1i), adv. In an irrefu- 
table manner; so as to be irrefutable. 



irreganerauon (ir-^-jon-g-ra'shqn), n. [< 

+ regeneration.} Lack of regeneration; the 
state of being unregenerate. [Bare.] 
irregular (l-veg^f^-iar), a. and n. [< ld!E. irregu- 
kfy < OP. irregulieTy F. irrdguUer = Pr. irregular y 
yregidar b Sp. Pg. irregular b It. irregolarvy < 
ML. irregularis, not regular, < L. in- pr\y, -f re- 
gnldriH^vertainingi to rules (regular): see regu- 
lar,} t, a. 1. Not regular; laokiug regularity 
or method in some respect ; not coMormable to 
rule, order, symmetry, uniformity, or a fixed 
principle ; deviating from the normal or usual 
course or state; devious; unmethodical; un- 
even : as, an irregular figure, outline, or sur- 
face ; irregular verbs ; irregular troops. 

They I the Inhabitant! of Barbary 1 are immitor in their 
life and actions, exceeding^ subleot to tinoler, spoiike 
aloft and proudly, and arc often at buffets in the streets. 

I*urelm, lilgiimago, p. csa 
The numbera of pindarlcs are wild and irregular, and 
sometimes seem harsh and unvoiith. Cowley, 

2. Not regular in action or method; not con- 
formed or conforming in regular rules or prin- 
ciples; hence, disordcrlv; lawless; improper: 
as, he is given to irregular courses. 

I.eadlng the men of TTerefordshire to fight 
Agaluat the irregular and wild (llendowor* 

Shuk,, 1 Hon. TV., L 1, 40. 
Now that to steal Iw law Is grown an art, 

Wlioin rogues the sires, their milder sons call smart, 
And **almhtly irregular" dllnies the shame 
Of what had once a isomewlmt blunter name. 

LowMl, Teuporn Mutautnr. 

Spociflcally— 3. In human anaty being of no 
determinate shape, as a vertebra : said only of 
bones, Bonos wore funnorly olassod unnaturally In four 
oategurlei, long, short, flat, and Irregular. Most bones 
fall in the last-named category. 

4. In emil . : (a) Not having a definite form ; bi- 
laterally or raaially unsymmetrical ; not having 
tiie form usual in a group; differing in an un- 
usual manner from neigiiboring ps^s ; as, an 
irregular third join t of an insect’s antenna. ( b) 
Not arranged in a definite manner, or varying 
in position or direction : as, irregular marks 
(that is, marks varying in size or distance from 
one another); irregular punctures or strim. 
(c) In eoliinodermn, not exhibiting radial sym- 
metry; exocyclio or petalostichous; spatan- 
goid or clypeastroid: spociflcally said of the 
boart-uremuB and other sea-urchins of the 
division Irregularia* See cut under pctalos- 
tichou8,^6. In bot,y not having all the mem- 
bers of the same part alike; said of flowers. 
An Irregular flower is one in which the menihen of some 
or all uflts floral clrolca — for example petals ~ differ from 


notoingmoreiHthoertaintgr. Y et the word is sontllira 
used in agistor senses ae yiouili It were a euphemism 
for something worse. 

XL 11. One who is not subject or does not con- 
form to established regulations; especially, a 
soldier who is not in regular service, or a person 
practising medicine without beloni^ng to the 
regular profession. 

Some of those nations that in the last snd present war 
pe famous for furnishing ( Auatrla'sl armies with 4mm- 
tors are known to have a great tuni for trade. 

GoUmnttk, Seven Veara* War, Iv. 
iiregnlaTifftt(i-Teg'fi*li^iBt),ii. [< irregular •¥ 
-/Kfg One who is irregular, or one who favors 
an irregular course or proceeding. Baxter, 
irregnlarit7(i-reg-fi-lar'i-ti),n.; pi. irregulari- 
ties (-tiz). [< ME. iri*egularitey < OF. irregu- 
laritcy F. irregularik b Pr. irregularitat b Sp. 
irrogularidad m Pg. irregularidade s It. irregth- 
laritAy < ML. irregulariia(i-)Sy irregularity, < tf- 
regularis, irregular: see irregular.} 1, Lack of 
regularity; the state of being irregular; devia- 
tion from rule, method, order, course, uniform- 
ity, etc.; hence, impropriety; disorder; laxity: 
as, irregularity of proceedings; ilie irregularity 
of a curve; irregularity of life or conduct. 

Aa these vast heaps of mountains are thrown together 
with HO much irregworily and confusion, they form agreat 
variuty of hollow bottoms. Addimm, Travels In Ita^. 

2. Tiiat which is irregular or out of due course ; a 
part exhibiting divergence from the rest; hence, 
aberrant or immoral action or conduct: as, an 
irregularity on a surface ; to be guilty of irregu- 
larities. 

The ill methods of schools and colleges gfve the chief 
rise to the irregularitieH ot the gentry. 

lip. Burnet, Him. Own Tlmea Oonduaion. 

Omndconrt had always allowed Lush to know his ezte^ 
nal affairs indiscriminately ^fm^wtorMiiadebta want of 
ready money. Oeorge SIM, Daniel Deronoa, xlvlll. 

3. In lawy an act or proceeding not wholly be- 
yond the power of the court or party, but done 
in a manner not warranted by the law or the 
state of the cause. — 4. In //of., want of uni- 
formity in size, shape, or measure of union 
among the members of the same floral cirole.— 
5. Seeks,, in the Bom, (kith, Vk.y infraction of 
the rules i^veraing admission to the clerical 
ofllco and aischarge of its functions; a canoni- 
cal impediment to reception of oraers, exer- 
cfise of clerical functions, or advancement in 
th(^ church, irregularities are classed aa (1) Ea dtfedtu, 
from defects of mind, IxNty, birth, age, llbeny, the i — ^ 


one another in siserahape, or cxtviit of union, as in the 
bean, the violet, and the lorki] 


bean, tbe violet, and the larkspur. The term is also used 
loss speoifloully, and Is often nut discriminated from uniypir 
tnemeaf.^Irrefflilir antennsB, in entom,, those antennw 
in which one or more Joints are very greatly developed be- 
yond the others. But when this Irregularity is confined to 
uno sex the antenna are cumuumly said lobe dqformsd.-- 
Irriignlarbody. See My.—Jmgilaraidta^, an im- 
perfect or deceptive oadenco. Sec eaa0nre.--lmgalar 
aettrmlnantb in the theory of numberi, a determinant 
of a quadratic form where the forms ot the prineijMd genus 
are not all powers of some one.— IRijiillar mdorss- 
msut, idirase, proof, rslaUim v^ etc. see toe 
nouns, effyn. 1 and a. Unsettled, variable, ebangeablo, 
mutable^ unreliable; exceptional; fltfnl, oapriolons. In 
regwd to conduct or ways of proceeding or managing, 0*- 
ri^ar gonerally entresscs mure blame than unmelluHSeai 
or utuyetetnatie, andleis than aftnmahue or dtUfrOerlu: it 
expreaaes less of fooUshneis than erroHe, leas ot oddity 
than eeeentrie, less of oareleMneas than deetdiory, and leai 


mont (that li^ of marriage, including previous digamy, 
etc.X lenity (Invulved In previous mlliUry service, homi- 
cide, etc.), and reputation (from notorious crime, indioiat 
Bontenou, etc.) ; and (8) Sa delielo, fnmi reception of hereti- 
val baptism or ordliiation, berm, murder, etc. llie term 
is used also in tli« Uhuroii of England, In whlidi persona 
unaldo to pass their examinations, those with serioiia 
jihysinal duicoti, nndor oanoniosl age^ notorious offendara 
etc., are accounted irregular. 

Irregularly (i-rcg'^-lfUr-li), adv. In an imgUF 
lur manner; without rule, method, or order. 

lrreglllatet(i-reg'fi-lftt),e.f. l<in-^-i-regulate,’l 
To make irregular; disorder. 

Its fluotuatlons are but mottona subservient; whioli 
wlndes, ntormes, shores, shelve^ and eveiy intoriacenv 
irregulateH, Bfr T. Broume, Vnlg. Eir., vit 17. 

irregnlonst (i-reg'p-luH), a. [< L, tn-priv. + 
reguln, mint sea regular,} Lawless; irregular; 
licentious. 

Thou, 

Conspir’d with that irregukui devil, doton, 

Hast here out off my lord. 

8hak,, OymbOline, iv. 8, S 16 . 

imjeetablet (ir-«-jek'ta-bl), a. t< in-» + re- 
jeetaUe,] Inoapable of being rejected. 

The former (Calvinists) affirming grace to be irrestetlbly 
presented ; the latter [ Arrolniansj deny it to be Hre/eekh' 
Ms. Itop^WorkaLm 

irralapiablet (ir-?-lap's|^bl), a, [</»-» + re- 
l^ismk,} Not liable to lapse or relapse. Dr. 

irrelftte (ir-e-lftto* [< L. in- priv. -f- relaiMy 
related: see re/uto.] Unrelated; irrelative. De 
(fuincey, 

irralated (ir^-l&'ted), a. [< iuB + r$lated,’\ 
Unrelated. [Bare.] 

The only reals for him [Hume] were oertatn firretalNl 
lensatlona and out of these knowledge arises or beeomca 

Jf M, VT.T. g, 

lrrelati(m (ir-f ^'shqnL n, [< in^ + relalkm.^ 
The state or quality of being irrelative; wwi 
of relation or oouneotion. 

The utter imMion, in both eaaea of the audleMe to 
the scene . . . threw upon each a ridlonle net to be M- 
fseed. De ^neey, Antoblci^ Bketoliei, X IMl 

IrrelatlTe (i-rel'^tiv), a. and h. [< ^ relii- 

riue.] L a, 1. Not relative; wnhout mvtaal 
relations; unoonneoted. .B^M,Woc3k%IXL8I» 



iMaliTt 
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fl. la nuule, not hoTlnc tonei in eommon: not 
ooBnoetedorralated: u,(lrf«biM«eebordt,ken, 


MM doth flntt ft iMdon, tmt ihi doth prove ft r«proftoh to iirimilllirftblAf (il^xnu'] 

. ^ , immunerabU m Bp. irrmt 

oto. (thnt iOt ohordti keysi oto<i thnt hovo 6w J**®*"** ^ iriiHm Nttnni B«ligion, n. & ^„,urnhUx. t* 

rn^mau^. irrtmeabli (i-»m'f^bl), a. [s OF. irreme- 

. _ abU m Pg. irrmeovcl ^ It {tremeabile, < h. ir- 

rmeabiliSf inrem^abilia, from whioh one cannot 
come back, < fn- priv. H- remeahilia, that comes 




«OF. 


XL Ho That which is not relative or connected. 
Thto lame mental neeewity li involved in the genenl 
tefth lltty we And ot oonitrulng poeltlvSto to thought any 
Awlsttoft Sir W, HamiUon, 

imltitlTOly (i-reri^tiy-li}, adt\ In an irrela- 
tive manner; without relataou; unconnectedly. 
Bcwle, Works, II. 276. 



IxidaTMice 6-re] , , 

+ -09.] Same as ^rrci 


[< irreUifvan{t) 


My three hrave brothers in one mournful day 
AU trod 6ie dirk, irrmmMa way. 

Iliad, xlx.8ia- 


irrtlanuiQy (i-rerf-vftn-si), n. [< irrolepan(t) Irremeable 
+ -cjj.] The quauty of l^ing irrelovant or faddinbltt = •* “ 
inapjmcable; want of pertinence or connec- 
tion. 



1 was unwilling to enlarge on the irrelevanai/ of hii ar- 
gnmenta. T. Hook, Gilbert Oumey. 

Irrelmrent (i-rel '?-vent), a. [= of. irrelevant ; 
as in^ 4* mevaaf.] 1. Not relevant; not hav- 
Ixig relation ; not applicable or i>ertinent. 

Hally ooourrenoes among onraelvea prove that the de- 
sire to do aomethitig in preaeuoe of an emergency leads 
to the most irrelevani actiona 

II. ^neer, l*rln. of Sooiol., App. A. 

10 oonoentrate the mind la to fix it persistently on an 
object or group of objects, resolutely excluding from the 
mental view all imkvant objoota. 


diabilie, 

curable : see remediable.] Not remediable ; be- 
yond remedy: incapable of being enred, cor- 
rected, or redressed: as, an irremediable dis- 
ease; irresiddiahlo evil. 

They had also annexed vnto them, perpetnall transgrea* 
ayoii aforo <Jod. though not alwayes afore men, thevr 


munerabile, inremunerdbile, < LL. imemafiera- 
bilisj inremunerahilis. < L. in- priv. 4* *rmu- 
nerabUi$t remunerable : see remunerable.] Not 
remunerable; incapable of being rewarded. 
Cockeram. 

[Formerly irre- 
Unrenowned; 
obscure. 

To slug in Slouth and sensnall delights 
And end their daiee with frrvnotrmedjdiama ^ 

Spenter, F. Q., IX. i. S8. 

r-F.<r- 

_ Pg. irre- 

^ . see^Wjy.J 

The quality or state of being irreparable, or be- 
yond repair or recovery. 

The poor fellow came back quite out of breath, with 
deet>or marks of dlsappolntmeni in his looks thin could 
arise from the simple mparMUif at the fragment. 

iSllenM^ Sentimental Journey, X'he Fragment and the 

LBouqnet 



I Joke 

Vanity Fair. Thackeray, Lettera, 1847 - 186^ p. 28. 

■Syn. Iiionratde, remudileu, irretrievable^ irreparable. 


J. SuUy, Outlines of Psychol., p. 92. lizslxiiediablesiess (ir-f-mS^di-g^bbnes), n. The 


0. In law, having no legitimate boaring on the 
real question. Bee immateriaU inompetentf reU 
mantel 


state or quality of being irremediable. 

The first notice my soul hath ot her ilckneii is irreoov- 

Mt$ in undw/nilwy. ilTMlMdiably (ir-^inS'di-a-bli), ade. In an ir- 

imleriilttiy (i-rel'^-vant-U), adr. In an irrol- remediable manner ; in a manner or degree that 

.L •• precludes remedy or correction. 

lliere is a woive mischief then tbli^ . . . which like the 
pestilence destroys In 4hu dark, and grows into Inconve- 
nience more insensibly atid more irremediably. 

Jet. Taylor, Liberty ot rrophesying, vllL 


evant mnmer. 

irraliewable (ir-v-16'v^bl), a. [< in-s 4- reliev- 
dbk,] Not relievable; not admitting relief, 
ixreligioin (ir-^-lli'qn), n. [s F. irriligUm s 

irreligimsiYitArreUgiao salt, irreligUme^ < . . i /• « i #< r ^ 

ll uncoinioientious- 


ness, irreligion, < L. <h-priv. 4- relifiio(n-)^ re 
ligion: see religion,] Lack of religion; con< 
tempt of religion; impiety. 

The two grand relations that concern society are gov- 
wnment and subjection : imliaiim doth indispose men 
for both thescL Jfy, WiUe^ Natural Edison, U. 1. 

Imligioiiist (ir-$-lij'Qn-ist), n. [< irreligion 4- 
-isA] One who contemns c 


reparahilis^ sot to be repaired or recovered, < 
IN- priv. 4* remrabUiH, that may be repaint: 
see rejmrableA Not reparable; incapable of 
being repaired, rectified, or restored; that can- 
not be made right or good. 

Then be yo sewer of a lodon iirrcpardble mlsorable de- 
Bfcniotion. Joye, Kxpos. of Daniel, x. 

The only loss irraparaN^ is that ot onr probity. 

Oarth, Prat, to Trans, of Ovid. 

InepaTabls ixdury, in law, an Injuiy which, though not 
neoessBiily beyond repair or oomponsatloii, is so grave, 
or BO cotitfnnlng in character, or productive of damage ao 
dlMcult of estunatlon, aa to couatitute a grievaiico for 
which the tight to recover damagea does not afford rea- 
sonable redreaa. s gyn. See list under aramsdiaNa. 
The 


ble B Bp. irromisible = Pg. irremissivel ss It. tr- irreparablenOtt (l-rep'a-rft-bl-nes), n, 
remiemile, inremiesihile, < LL. irrcmisHilnliSt in- state of being irreparable. 
remiHuihiluif unpardonable, < in- priv. + remitt- irreparably (i-rep'ft-ra-bli), adv. In an irrep- 
giwiaj, pardonable: see m»a»iWc.] Notremis- arable manner j irrotnevably; Irrecoverably; 


I or opposes reli 


n. (rrei 


flible ; not capable of being remitted ; unpar- 
donable : as, an irremiedlde sin. 

It lome offenoea be foul, others are horrible, and some 
others irremieetUe. Sp. Uatt, Satan’s Jdery Darts, L 

irreiMssibleneiB (ir-q-mis'i-bl-nes), n. The 


uruuio muuiioiTj im 

as, irrejMrably lost. 

Irrepasiablet (ir-f-pas'npbl), a. [< OF. imiim- 
sable; as in^ 4- repas^le,] Not : 


wnbti i iH 

irreligi( 


ion. 


ligioiite, F. irrSligiosltd b It. ir- qyslity of ^ing iiromissible or unpardonable. 

^rremlsslbly (iiv^mis'i-bli), adv, T.. «« 

TinluunOA iiTma.w4Ana.ti1n Trta.nniii. 


iiremllllbiy (i^f mig'UWi), aOv. in an iire- IrrepeaUbUity n. [< in 

Lj — pealahie; Bee -biliig,] The quality of being 1 



out religious principles; contemning religion; 
impious; ungodly. 

It seldome or neuer ohaunoeth that any man is so ir> 
reUgioaM that he dareth eyther bide any thr ~ "" " " 
tftliwi, or pUler any thing awr“ ‘ ' 


Donne, 


Shame and reproach is generally the portion of the lm< 
ploaa and trrdigious. South, Sermons. 

8. Profane; wicked: as, conduct. 

With onr contentions their 4rra^yioiif hnmour also is 
much strengthened. Hooker, Eooles. Polity, v. 2. 

Might not the 
swearing; and " 


repassable; 

that cannot be recrossed or passed a^in. 

He had past already (miserable) 

Of Styx so black the flood irrepamEbte, 

Jludeoth, tr. of Du Bajlaa'i Judith, vl. SDO. 

irre- 
_ Ir- 

fepealable. 

Irrepealable (ir-^-pfi'lsfbl), a, [< in-s + re- 
pealahle,] Notrepealable; incapable of being 
repealed or annulled. 

Tls such arc the confidents (hat ingage tholr tfrrafmg- 
oMa aaients to every slight impearince. 

CmnsBIa, Vanity of Dogmatizing, zziii. 

IrremlsgiTe (ir-fi-mis'iv), a, r< in^ + remis- irrepeaUbleness (ir-v-pS'lft-bl-uos), n. Irro- 
■ " ^ pewabillty. 

<w-8 + re- Irrmalaoly (iiv$-pe'la-bli), adv. In an irro- 
irremissible; un- pebble manner; so as to be beyond repeal, 
pardonable. Ezoommunioatlona and oeniures arc InwMalafily trans- 

He iCockburnel writ also De vulaari sacnc scriptum . Hleraiplitla, p 120. 

phrasl, lib. il. whereof the first domintreai of thoiinne irrepe&tance (iT-$-pen'taiiB), n. [< in-S + rc- 
ag^nit the Holie uhost, wWch ^ i^l ^AfaMs w pmtanee,] Lack of repentance; impenitence. 

There ire some dlqiosltlons blameworthy in men, . . . 
as unchaiigeableness and i/rrenuatMOB, 

Bp, HaU, Sdeot Thoughts, 1 47. 

<fi-8 + re- 
cannot be 
or sub- 


wS tot 11.0 jR^ Irremittable (ir-f-mit>W), o. [< 

GWUiv. tr. oTcUiu', lot. IM. wittableA Not remittable; irreml 


vnto death. ' /fogtiiA^ Scotland, an. 1069. 

•anou. FYUfiinr, Avgxos. T. s. , , - a u't/< rai 

he queen's domeiticks be obliged to avoid IrTfilllOVahWty (iM-mo-va-DiI Hi)» w. [Also 
MSgioui profane dlsoonno? Suift irremoveabiUty ; < irremovable: see -bihty,] The 
- . - . - . quality or state of being irremovable. 


no God, disregarding God and 
meats, sinful, wicked; ungodl 
godkm, but stronger as to bol 


I ; godiim, aoknowledgltw 
therefore his command- 
essentially the same ■■ 

, , feeling and action; iin- 

Hghitout, disregarding right contrary to right and by 
Implioation (right bel^ ^th this word viewed chiefly 
ae the penonil will of God) not only wrong or unjust, hut 
■tnfnl: impiout, Irreverent or contemptuous toward (k>d. 
defiant or wanton in Irreligion ; prqftme, impious by word 
or deed, irreverent or blasphemous ; olAMmb. holding the 
... . .. r. ...i onaocount 


[ a 

r spirit or manner of Ifie is oonderoned by 

the teachings of the Ohrlstian religion, to whatever would 
be thus oondemned or whoever thus denies). See oMe- 
oih; a 

IrraUgloiifily ^dv, lu an irreli- 

giouf manner; vdth impiety; wickedly. 


M&api no less dangerous to peifonn holy duties it- 
reSMoumy than to reedvo bedy signs or sacraments un- 
worthily* MSton, CIvU Power. 

Irrallgloilfinail (ii^liFus-neg), it. The state 
or quality of being irreugioufi; want of religious 
principles or practice; ungodlineBS. 


If we ooniult the histories of former tim« we shall find ^ m i 

ttuaswfi«afaolonioDooDStaatiyvarified,niatrigbtaoiis. moved. [Bare.] 


jNoc removaoie , noi lo oe removea , uoi ca- onoe or twice in a century some author may appear so 
pable of or subject to removal; firmly ftxe<l; profoundly oricdnsl that later times may cherish bis worka 

stable, oi inestimabie and irrepiaoecMc, 

Of constant devotion and irramowaNa piotle to hla OonUmpairairy Boo,, IIV. 878. 

Prince. flollond, tr. ofRnotoiilnB,p28L irropleviable (Ir^-plev'i-ft-bl), a, [< in-** 4- 

The provision making the Hnpreme (kmimiisitmers .. . rmeviahle, Ct, "hOj, irrtmlegiaoiUs,] Inkttfl,iu- 
irremocaBU for four years was consistent with the general capable of belnff replevied. 
nu« .1 indto .ppotatm«.tk ^ lrrepleTl«ibl*?ir^plev'i.*[tW), fl. [< inJ + 

8t. Inllexlble; unyielding; immovable. Irrmrahoui^le a. [-.F. 

imm^blraeM (Ir^mo'vg-bl.ne*), I», lire- tu irrmnlumtmu, tewpwJkwwiWJi., unblam^ 
movability. able, < L. in- priv. + LL. rewreJwMiWte, Warn- 

Irremorably (ir-^mB'vg-bh), ode. In M ir- able: Me rspntomrf&ie.] Not reprehemiible; 
Kmovable maunerj so u not to admit of re- not to be Kpnhended or oenanied ; w.iimia.. 

Whose manners hath ben irreprehonMe before the 
world. Suphuea; Aiiat, of Wit, p. 188. 

They were stnoerely good people, who were therefore 
blameless or irreprehnmtiU. 

Bp. Patrick, Ans. to the Tonobstone, p. Ifa 

ImpnhinBiblaBau (i-rep-rf-hen'Ri-bl-nes), n. 
The quality of being irreprehenrible. 


uuuixiviri ov no u 

moval; fixedly; inflexibly. 

Firmly and irremofMMy fixed to the profaesion of the 
true Protestant religion. 

Heelyn, Miso., News from Bruisela 

Irramoval (ir-f-m6'v§l), n, r < In-s 4- removal] 
Absence (^removal; the state of being not re- 



-H renreaentahleJ] Not repreaentable ; inoapa- 
Ue 01 being repfeaented; not admitting of rei>- 
reBontfttion* 

Qodi natnre doth hold igalnit making 

imagcaoCGod. StiiHngfitd. 

Impni^Ue 

nreSkblo; as^e-* + repre 89 ible,} Not repres- 
Bible; incapable of being represBed, reetramed, 
or kept under control. 

Hk impnmWs wrath at hononr*# wound I 

Paiiion and madheM iirmmibUf 

Browning, lUng and Book, IV. 1129. 

,SSSS8&1!^iar~<.. 

pressible manner or 'degree ; bo as to preclude 
repreBBion. 

irreproachable (ir-f-pro'chft-bl), a. [■ F. ir~ 
rtiproehabUi as Bp. irreproehabte; as <n-3 + ro- 
proachable,’] Not reproachable ; not open to re- 
proach or oriticiBm ; free from blame. 

He waf a aerloua, sincere Christian, of an Innocent, ir- 
rtproaehabU, nay, ox«nplaiy life. AtWrbury. 

He was irreproachable In hls tnorala 

PrwooU, Ferd. and Isa., 11. cn. 
■Byn. T7nblamaU«bhlameleaB,Bi>oUeBB, immaculate, fault- 
less. 

ImproadhableneBB (ir-f-pro'ehB-bl-neH), N. 
The quality or Btate of being irreproachable. 

Irreproachably (ir-f-prd'cha-bli), ado. In an 
irreproachable manner; blameleaaly. 

Irrep^odble (i-rfi-prj-du'fli-bl), a. [< + 

reproduoihM Not reproducible; incapable of 
btkug reproduced. 

Our science Is by no means the on^ one concerned 
with pheiiuniona which are at present to a laige extent 
irrtiprvduolblo, Proe. Sue. Peyek, Bmearek, 1. 14tf. 

Irreprodnctlye (i-rd-prv-duk'tiv), o. [= F. <r- 
roproducty'i os + feprodueHveA . Not re- 
productive: incapable of reproducing. --ine- 
produetlvo function. Bee^^mctioii. 

irr6W0vable(M-pr5'vft-bl),a. [= It. irrwro- 
hahile} an in^ + reprwabUA Not rcprovable ; 
not liable to reproof ; blammeBB; imblamablo. 

These men he [our blessed Havlourj chose to call from 
thelr.imipruraUs employment of flahing. 

/. iValton, Complete Angler, p. 4B. 

If among this crowd of virtues a falling crept in, wo 
must remember that an apostle himself has not been <r> 
rowoiwNs. Bp. AUwimry, Ghaimoter of Luther. 

ixreprovablencBB (ir-?-prd'vft-bl-neB), ». The 
ehmeter or Btate of being iireprovable. 
Irreprcvably (ir-$-prC'v{^-bll)y adv. Bo as not 
to be liable to reproof or blame. 

ixrcptiont (i-rcp'Bhqn), u. [< LL. irreptto(th’), 
inrepiio(n-), a creeping in, < L. irrepere^ in- 
ropm, creep in, < w, in, + reperef creep: Bee 
rmtile.'] A crewing in; stealthy entrance, as 
of a harmful influence. 

By oontinual watchfulness ... we shall leaaen the in- 
olination, and aooonnt fewer audden irrwtiom. 

Jer. Tayhr, Worka<ed. 18a5), 1. 211* 

irreptltloiut (ir-ep-tish^uB), a. [< L. irreptus, 
pp, of irreperCf inrepere, creep in (Bee irrep^ 
tCon\+ in arrgj)titiou8^t9urrepiiti<fwt*] 
Creeping in; stealthily introduced; Burropti- 
tiouB. voittolL 

lixemtablet a. [< <«-» + rep- 

utable.] Motrepateble; disreputable. 

Nor doM he [Boorates] dedare against their Itho Athe- 
nians’j moat piedominaut and not Ormtabk vioea 

^ Law, life and Charaoter of Christ 

irraiilieilt(ir-f-sil'i-Bnt},a. l<iH-^ + reaUicnt.} 
Not resilient. ' 

IrreilBtaaoe (ir-f-zia'tgnB), II. [< 

<ano0.] Non-re^tance ; pasBive BubmisBioii. 

Patlenoe under aflhmts and Injuries, humility, fmak- 
Conee. Paiey, Evidenoes, 11. 2. 

irreilBtibllitsr (ir-e-ziB-ti-bll'i-ti), n. [wz F. ir- 
rdttiatibilitd a Bp, irreaisUbiUdtd ss Pg. irresidii' 
bilidade; m irreaisHble H- see-i^mfy.] The 
quality of being irroBistible, 

With whit dreadful pomp Is Oapaneus ushered In here! 
in what bold colours has the Foet drawn bis Impetuosity 
and irrsiMWKttf / 

W. L, L$wU, tr. of Statius's Thebald, z. 1069, note. 

irreBiifelblg (ir^f-ziB^tl-bl), a. [= F. irrMitibk 
ns Bp. irrasisUme as Pg. irrUdaUvel » It. irresin- 
tihilei as + fwtef&ie.] Not resistible; In- 
capable of being suoceBBfnlly reeisted or oi>- 
posed; superior to resistance or repulaion. 

^e Ootpel means of grace, powerful as they are, yet 
are not, and ought not to oe, irreeUtibU, 

Bp. AUtfbwry, Sermona IL xlv. 

. . IrmMiMs eloquence which at the diitonoe of more 
than two thousand yeara stirs our Mood, and brings tesrs 
into our qyea. Mawndag, MItford'i HistOreeoe. 

Seegraea 
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IxmiitiUliiaH (Ir-f-ziB'ti-bl-neB), ft. The 
quality or state of being irresistible; irreaiBti- 
bility. 

For the remotenesse, violenoe, fiviiiiWWsiiSMS of the 
blow, are the enemies of the ohnroh deeorlbed by the 
spearo and dart. $p. HaU, Defeat of Cruelty. 

inreilBtibly (Ir-f-ziB'tl-bli), adv. In an irresiet- 
ible manner; so as to be IrrcRistible. 

If the doctrine of evolution had not existed, palison- 
tologJsts must have invented it so irredeHiffy is It forced 
upon the mind by the study of the remains of the Ter- 
maminitiiu which have been brought to light s*noe 
MuseUy, On ** The O^ln of Speoiea" 

iiresifltliSBt (ir-^ziBt'les), a. [< in-B 4- retiiyU 
leva. The negative is erroneously duplicated, 
namely, iit-^ and -Zrm] Incapable of being 
resisted; irresistible. [A barbarous coinage.] 

Vhen beauty In distress appeui'a 
An inruieUem charm it bears. 

yalden, In Allusion to Horace, Odes, IL 4. 
Home, that shall stretch heritTfsMitwtroign 
‘Wherever Ceres views her golden grain. 

Oraitiyer, tr. of Tibullus's Elegiea U. 6. 

irreBOlnblB (i-rez'o-ln-bl), a. [ss F. irrSaoln^ 
bit ms Bp. irresolublt h Pg. irresoluvel = It. ir~ 
roHolubutf < li. iiroHobtWtH, inroyolubiliy^ not to 
be dissolved, < fn-priv. + (LL.) retolubUiM, that 
may be disBolved : see reyolublcJ] 1. Not n^s- 
olublo; incapable of being resolved into ele- 
ments or panis; indissolublo. 

It may be here alledged that (lie productions of uhem- 
ioal anaiysus are simme bodiets imd upon that aucoiiiit 
irretolubit. Boyle, Works, IV. 74. 

2t. Incapable of being released or relieved. 

The irrsiolicNs condition of our souls after a known sin 
committed. Bp. Ball, Cases of Consciencti!, III. 9. 

IrreiolnbleneBB (i-rez'd-lQ-bl-nes), w. The 
quality of being irreBoliible ; incapability of 
or renstance to resolution or separation of 
parts. 

Quercetanus himself, though the grand stickler for the 
tria prlma, haa this coufossioii of tlie irremilubletwn of dla- 
luoiius. Boyle, Works, I. fiU. 

IrreBolnte (i-rez'$-lut), a. [ss irrAtolu ss 
Bp. J^g. irreaoluto irreaoluto^ irHsoluto^ < L. 
itrtaoTutuy. inresolntuSf not loosed, < in~ priv. + 
rcaolutitSf loosed, resolved: see resolutcA Not 
resolute or Arm In purpose ; unable to form a 
resolution; waveiiug; given to doubt or hoei- 
tation. 

A lukewarm, irreeolute Man did never any thing well. 

Uowell, Ijotten, 11. 1. 

The Scripturo therefore alloweth not to the irreiolutf 
and the inconstant the name of men ; they are said to be 
children, tosaed to and fro with every wind of doctrine. 

Bp, AtUfbury, Sermons, II. xxlIL 
■Byn. Vsoillating, hesitating, undooided, unsettled, fal- 
tering. 

IrrOBOlntely (i-rez^^lut-li), adv. In an irreso- 
lute or wavenng manner. 

IrreBolnteneBB o-Fez^o-lut-neB), n. The state 
of being irresolute. 

irreBOlntlon (i-rez-o-lu'Bhqn), If. [s F. irr^ftfh 
tiiHon ss Bp. irrvHolveion b Pg. irre8olug&<» ss It. 
irreaolustiant ; as iw-* + rmnuHony after irreso- 
lute,'] Lack of resolution; lack of decision or 
purpose; vacillation. 

I was weary of continual irreenlutinn, and a pen^ual 
equipoise of the mind. Johnmik, Rambler, No. 90. 

••flijiL Indecision, hesitancy, wavering, faltering. 

IrreBUFabili^ (ir-^zol-va-biri-tl ), n, T< irro- 
solvable: see-oik'^.] Absence of resolvability ; 
the state or quality of being irresolvable. 

Irresolyable (ii^zol'va-bl), a, [< in-» + re- 
yolvable.2 Not rGsolvable; incapable of being 
resolved. 

The irretblvable nebula which exhibit bright lines in 
all probability consist ... of glowing giis without any- 
thing solid in them. 

J. CfroU, Climate and Cosmology, p. 808. 

IneaolTEblMien (iN^-zol'vft-W-neB), «. lire- 
solvability. 

irroBolTBa (iiv{i-zoivd')* 

Not resolved; irresolute; not settled in opin- 
ion; undetermined. 

Many ingenious men oonttnue yet irretalved in this ^ 
hie oontroversy. Awk, Works, III. 

While a person is irretolved, he suffers aU the force of 
temptation to call upon him. ^ ^ ^ 

Smiingjtwt, Sermons, IV, xl. 

lrT980ly6dl7(ir-$-2o1'ved-li),4fdr. Without set- 
tled opinion; inconclusively. [Rare.] 


t rrit ri ff a Mtty 


Thus did the Jew, 
lar inugMsMse eleof 




Bega^eim; not takiiy account; indepen* 


2 . 

dent: loUowed bv of hofoto an ob^jeot: also- 
often used adverbially, there being no noun to 
which it can be directly attached : as, to do one’s 
duty, irrenpecHte o/ consequences. 

No abstract Intellectual plan of life 
Quite irreneeUve qf life's inainest laws. 

Browning, Bishop filougram's Apdogy. 
Irrwpeetiw eS the form of government, frequent wars 
generate permanent military forces. 

U, Spenwr, Frln. of Rooid., 1 520. 

Sf. Not showing respect; disrespectful. 

In Irreverend ind irreypeeHee behaviour towards myself 
and some of mine. 

Sir 0. ComwalUi, Snpp. to Gabala, pb 101. 

irrBBpectiyely (ir-f«pekHiv-li), adv. Without 
regard to, or not taking into account, other 
matters or oonsideratious : with of, formerly 
with to. 

They advance to anoh a state of strength as to be able 
to feed on the solid meat at vertne, which is the dlsohargo 
of onr duty to God snd man 4rrM|M0efiwly to humane prslse. 

IT. Montague, Devoute Essaya, L x. 1 4. 

;r'a-bl), a, [< LL. irreapi- 


rabiUa, inreapirdbUia, that cannot be breathed, 
< L. t'M- priv. + ^reapiraUlia, that may be 
breathed : see rcgpirahlt,'] Not respirable ; un- 
lit for respiration: as, an irreapirable atmo- 
sphere. 

irrespoiiBibilitj (ir-f-spon-si-biri-ti), w. [s P. 
irroaponaabiUto ; as irreaponaible *f -ity: see 
-bility,} The character or state of being Irre- 
sponsible; lack of or fhjedom from resj^nsi- 
bllity. 

The demands of society and the worn of aervinti ■» 
draw -upon the nervous otieigy of women that they arq glad 
to escape occasionally to the imQifinilMMto of hotd Ufa, 
a 2>. Warner, Their FUgrimage, p. 7. 

irrespoiiBlble (ir-$-spon'Bi-bl). a, [b F. irre- 
aponmbltf as in-^ + reajwHsiblt,'] 1.. Not re- 
sponsible ; not subject to responsibility; not te 
be held accoimtable, or oalted into question : 
as, an irreapowfible government; the lrrci;poftsi- 
ble control of wealtii. 

That no unbridled potentate or tyrant, but to hls sorrow 
for the future, may presume such high and irrtopotutoto 
licence over mankinu, to havoc and turn upaldiMlowii whole 
kingdoms of men, es though they were no mure In reepeot 
of liis perverse will than a nation of pismlrea. 

Milton, Tenure of Kings and MagIstratea. 

They left the crown what, in the eye and eatlmation of 
law, it had ever been, perfectly irreqponeible. 

iKSrfa, Rev. in France. 

2, Not capable of or chargeable with responsi- 
bility; unable to respond to obligation, as an 
insolvent debtor; not subject to or incurring 
legal responsibility, as an infant or idiot for 
his acts ; not of a responsible nature or charac- 
ter. 

irrespoOBlbly (ir-f-spon'si-bll), adv. In an ir- 
responsible manner ; so as to be irresponsible. 

IrreBponBive (ir-f-spon'siv), a. [< 4«-8 + re- 
apouairc,] Not responsive; unanswering. 

iTTBBponBiTBneBB (ir-f-spon'siv-nes), n, Tho 
state of being irresponsive, or unable or unwill- 
ing to answer. 

Inseniibility to pain, though nsuil, is liable to still more 
frequent exceptions, es else Is the irreeponeiaeHeee to the 
addrees of persona other than the operator. 

Iff. Gurney, Proc. Soo. Psych. Reeearoh, 11. 66. 

IrreBtrainable (ir-f«trfl'nB-bl), a, [< in-s + 
rratrainable,! Not restrainable ; incapable of 
being restrained or held in check. Hjfnnep 
Treachery and Disloyalty, p. 91. 

IrrBBnBCltable (ir^-sus'f-ta-bl), a. [< in-» + 
reauaeitable,] uicapable of being resnscitated 
or revived. 

irreillBCitably (ir-S-sus'i-tg-bli), adv. So aa 
not to be resuscitated. 

The Inner man * . . aleeps now irreeueeiiabfy at the 
bottom of hls stomach. Carbfle, Sartor Resertua IL 1 

irretention (ir-f-ten'shqn), n, [< + retoe- 

f^.] Absence of retention ; the state or qual- 
ity of being irretentive; want of power to re- 
tain. 

From tfrrstonftoti of memory he [Kant] could not reoolp 
lect the letters which oompoied hls name. _ 

fls QiiiiicsF, Lest Days of Xiiit. 

irretentiTe (Ir-f-ten'tiv), a, [< fa-# + retea- 


me 
some 
eUmlzedbodlea. 


^ ^ five,} Not retentive or apt to retain. 

Divers of my friends hove thought It strange to hear _ • i— irrn.minr wha hib 

le speak ao irreenlvedly oonceniing those things which .,5 hregolar menonrww 

rnie take to be the dements, and others the principles, of irretemu. Oeaen, Deisni RSVisiM, if. 

“ ■ " * “ irrotraoeable (ii^trS's^bl), a, [< fa-^ + re- 

traoaabit,\ Not retraceable. 


Boyle, Works, 111, IBS. 

IrreapeotiTe (ir-^-spek'tiv), a. C< tw-® + re- 
apeenve,) If. Not regarding particular circum- 
stances or ocmditioiis. 


irretrlev i bility (ir-fi-tr«2;9-Wll-tl)f b. [< 9 ^ 

retrievable: Me -WitM,’} itate or oonmtioiD 



nfMagizratrienible; ineapftbilityof reoaveiy 
orvepAmtion. 

diftdowlog rat the fM imtrkvMUif of 
1 In life. Dt QtdHMif, Beoret fiooletlee, U. 


ImtolSfablt (ir4-trt'vft-bl), a. t< in^ + re- 
fHonoMe.] Not retrievable; irrecoverable; ir- 
repaxable: ae, an irretrievable Iobb. 

The oondlUon of GlorUum, I am afraid, !■ imMevabUi* 

ShmuUUort Ho, 428. 

■IVIL Bee lilt imderOvvmidfoUe. 
tettr tova blaneBB (ir^-tre'va-bl-ueti), n. The 
Btate of being irretrievable, 
irrotriOTably (ir^trB'vf^bli), adr. Irrepara- 
bly: irrecoverably. 

irronunablo (ir-^tto'na-bl), o. [< in-s + re- 
turnable,^ Not returnable; incapable of re- 
turning or of being retumod. 

Forth trretumabU llleth the «|K»knn word. 

JINr./or jro^,p. 420L 

IxreTOalftble (lr-§-ve'l^bl), a, L< + re- 
vealable,'] Not revealablo; incapable of being 
revealed, 

IrriTealably (ir-f-v^'l^bli), eUlv, So aa not to 
be revealed. 

Jrrtrarenoe (i-rev'c^rena), n. [< ME. irrevcr- 
onoo, < OF. irreverenve'! F, irr4vSrenee = Pr. Sp. 
pg. irreverenda b It. irreverensa^ irrivercnsa^ in- 
reverenzUt < L* irreverentiaf inreuerentia* irrev- 
erenoe, < irret)ercn(J-)Ht irrover- 

ent: Bee irreverent] The quality of being ir- 
reverent; lack of reverence or veneration; lack 
of due regard to the authority and character of 
a superior or an elder; a manifoBtation of ir- 
reverent feeling. 

Jrrwermoe li whan men doon not honour tlior as hom 
oaghte to doou. Chaucer, pHrson’s Talo. 

Uthen affirm (tf ft be not irmereim to rooord thoir 
opinion) that even in wit ho (Virgil] seems dolicieni by 
many omiisiona « 

Davmani, Oondibert, Prof., To Mr* Ilobbes. 

Not the ilightost trreoemice was intended in Uieso 
miraele-tdayfk which were only dramatic performauoos 
tolerated by the medinval Church. 

J, Firite, Idea of Ood, p. llfi. 
■lyiL Dlsrespeot, incivility, disooortesy, rudeiidM (all 
toam elders or luperiorsX 

irrOFirend (i-rov'g-rond), a, [< tw-^ + revercntt 
Indef, 2 an erroueouB form (Himulating reverend) 
ot irreverent] 1. Not reverend; unworthy of 
reverence; devoid of dignity or rcRpectal lifilv: 
as, the irrevenmd old ago or a mi8er.~2t. ir- 
reverent. 

If any man use immodest speeoli, or irremrmd gesiure 
or behaviour, or otherwise be suspected In life, lie is liki; 
wise admonished, as before. Stryjie, Abp. tirindal, App. it, 

Irr eT er e nt (i-rev'e-rent). (t [< OF. irreverenty 
P. irrdverent b Sp. Pg. irrevomite ss It. irreve- 
rente, irriverente, inretwrente, < L. i)rcveren(U)ft, 
inreveren(t-)8f not reverent, < in^ priv. + 
reH(t-)8, reverent : ace retwront] Not reverent ; 
maniieating or characterized by irreverence; 
deficient in veneration or roapect: an, to be ir- 
reverent toward one’s auperiora or elders; an 
irreverent expression. 

There are not so eloquent books in the world as the 
Boriptures; neither should a man come to any kind of han- 
dling of them with uuoircumclsed Ups, as Moses speaks, or 
with an eztemporal and irreverent., or over-homely and vul- 
gar language. Ikmne, Hermons, v. 

Bir Gawain-^nay, 

Brother, I need not tell thee foolish words— 

A reckless and irreverenl knight was he. 

Tetmitmin, Holy (bail. 

Ihqpe It will not be fnvwrent for me to say that if it is 
probable that God would reveal hii wlU to others, on a 
point so connected with my duty, it might be BUjipoBed he 
would reveal it directly to me. 

Lincnln, in Kaymond, p. 212. 

te i Firgnttal (i-q^cv-^reu'shal), a. [b ML. ir- 
reverentiaUe (rare); as 4n-B -{^'feverenUah] Per- 
taining to or marked by irreverence. [Kare.] 

Irremeraua pleasure. Qwrge EUol, Essays. 

IrrdFerantly (i-rev's-rent-li), adv. In an irrev- 
erent manner; without reverence. 
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iXTifinlbloilMB (ir-f-vto^si-bl-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being irreversible ; irrever^ 
Bibility. 

ImyerBibly (ix^vAr'ni-bli), ode. In an irre- 
versible manner; so as not to be reversed or 
annulled. 

Irreyocabmty (i-rev^^-ka-bilM-ti), ». [b P. 
imUxMMbilitd B Sp. irrevo^iUmd as Pg.rnwo- 
cabilidadc s It. {rrevocabiUth; as irrevocable + 
-ity : 8e(.* -I4iii^»] The state of being irrevocable. 

IrreFOCable (i-rev’o-kij^bl), a. [= F. irrihyoea- 
ble = B)). irrmmalSle = 1^. irrevomvel s It. tr- 
rovoeabile, inrcvoeabile, < L. irrevocabUia, inrevo- 
mbilie, that cannot be called back. < tn- priv. 
+ revocabili8f that can be called back: see rmt- 
eahU,] Not revocable ; not to be revoked or 
I'ccalled ; that cannot bo repealed or annulled: 
as, an irrevocable decree. 

Firm uid irrmoeaUe is my doom 

Which 1 have pass'd uptm her ; she is banish'd. 

Shot., At you Like it, 1. 8, 86. 

irrewoeablenfiBB (i-rev'9-kf^bl-ues), n. Irrevo- 
cability. 

irreyocably (i-rev'^ka-bli), adv. In an irrevo- 
cable manner ; beyond reoiul ; so as to preclude 
recall or repeal. 

irreyoliiblet (i-rov'6-lq-bl), a, [< 4w-8 + revo- 
fttblc,] Not re voluble; having no revolution. 

Progressing the datelesso and irrevoluble oircio of eter- 
nity. JfiUon, Aefonuation in Eng., it. 

irrhetorical (ir-e-tor'i-k^l), «. [< in-» + rhe- 
torical A Notrlielorioahunpersuasive. [Bare.] 

in^able (ir'i-g^bl), «. rc L, as if ^irriffaJHlia, 

< mHffarc, irrigate: see ihiffaie,] Capable of 
being irrigated; that may be made productive 
by imgatioii. 

The question of lirigatlng the arid but portion 

of our public domain is dinned to become a leading one. 

Mmes, IV. lAS. 

irrigate (ir'l-g&t), v. t ; prot. and pp. irrigated, 
pfir. irrigating, [< L. i^^rigatm, mrigatuH, pp. 
of irriqnre, inrigare (> It. irriffare ss F. 4m- 
gv4ir), bring water to or upon, wet, irrigate, < 
in, upon, + rigare, water, wet, moisten, akin 
to E. m4»i, q. v.] 1. To pass a liquid over or 
through; moisten by a fiow of water or other 
liquid. 

Lister for some years irrigiaed a wound with oar1x>]fo 
lotion during the operatloii, and nt the dressings when it 
was expos^ Enege^ Brit, XXll. ({79. 

Hpocifically^S, To water, as land, by causing 
a stream or streams to bo distributed over it. 
See irrigation, 

irription (ir-1-ga'shqn), n. [s F. irrimtion 
=s Pr. inigario ss Pg, irriga^* b It. irrign- 
sionvyi L. irrigatio(n-)y 4»Hf7</4fo(n-), a watering, 

< inrigare, inrigare, irrigate : see irrigate.] The 
act of watering or moistening; the covering of 
anything with water or other liquid for the 
imrjioHo of making or keeping it moist, us iii 
local medical treatment; espeeiully, the dis- 
tribution of water over the surface of land to 


InltoUi 

lXTlllbl 9 (i«ris^i-bn,a. J[<4fi-8+f4rib/d.] Notrlii. 



< L. irrieio(n-), inri8io(n-), a mocking, deriding, 

< irridere, inridere, laugh at, mock, deride, < 
4a. in, on, to, + ridere, laugh; cf, deriaian,'] 
The act of sneering or laughing derisively; 
mockery; derision. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

Then bo agalne, by way of irrislmt Ye say very true in- 
deed —That will ye, qnoth hoc, when a mule aball bring 
fuorth a foie. UvUand, tr. of Suetonius^ p. 2l£ 

To abstain from doing all affrunta, . . . and mockinga 
r, uotglvi 


of our neighbour, 
irrieUm. 


\ him Mii^lativea of Boom or 
V(Srks(ed. 1886L 1.197. 


IrrlBOr (i-r!'sor), w. [NL,, < L. irmor, 4ar4M)r, 
a deridor, mocker, scoffer, < irridere, inridere. 
laugh at: see 4rririoa.] 1. The leading and 

® .1 ^ ilJr 


name-giving genus of birds of the family Irri- 
8orida\ founded by lesson in IH.*!!. /. ergtkro- 
rhynchw, the best-known species, is gloasy-blaokish, with 




Ttroraote the growth of plants. The Irrigation ot 
Intid is often ariifluially effected by olaliunito and ooatly 
moans, consisting of machinery for raising the water from 
streams or reservoirs, and ditches through which to dis- 
tribute it ; and many regions depend ujioii such ortifioial 
IrrigAtlon for their productiveness. 

By irriffoOnn Is meant the application of the waters of a 
running stream by a riparian proprietor in thvoultlvatlon 
of his land by arilfloliir means, and not the ovoriiowlng of 
its natural banks by periodical or extraordinary fresiiets 
or swellings of the stream beyond the customary quantity 
flowing therein. Woehlntm, Ess. and Herv. (8d ecLX p. 8U8. 
Bsdwoik ixrifatlon. s method of irrigation especially 
applicable to level ground, in which tliu earth is thrown 
Info beds or ridges.— Upward Irrigatlan, a method of 
Inigatlon In which tlio water rises upwara through tbe 
soli, instead of being carried off tlirough drains, as in the 
ordinary clroumstaiioes. 

irrigator (Ir'i-ga-tpp). n. [< irrigate + -or.] 
One who or that which irrigates; specifically, 
ail apparatus, such us a fountain-syringe, for 
washing a woimd or a diseased surface, or a sur- 
face to be disiufeeted. 


Woo<l-hiK>|ioe •fytkrertcfnchut), 

coralline bill and foot, and the lateral tail-feathers white- 
tipped. Jrricof (AiopCcfus) olsnimti# and /nisor (Bhinth 
putnanteu) cynncmelaM arc other examplea 
2, R. c.] Any bird of the genus /rr48or or fam- 
ily Irriaoridte: as, the black irrinor; the Nama- 
qua irrivor. 

IrrisoxldiB (Ir-i-sor'i-de), n. pi, [NTj., < 7rr<- 
8or 4- -fdte. j An African family of picarian 
birds, related to the UpujAdw, having a long, 
slender, curved bill, as in that family, but 
the tail long and gmduated, the head orest- 
lesB, and tbe plumage glossy; the irrisors or 
W7)od-hoopoeH. These birds are of arboreal and soan- 
soriAl habits, though not yoke-toed ; they are restlosa and 
noisy, and emit hii offensive odor. There are U or 8 well- 
determined spocioii, of the genera Irrieor, ilenptdue, and 
Bhimipomades. See out under trrieor, 
irriBOry (i-rl'sq-ri), a. [b Bp. Pg. It. irrieofio, 
< LL. irrisorius, inriaoriue, mocklngi < irrisor, 
inrieor, a mocker: see Irriaor.] Addicted to 
laughing derisively or sneering at others. 

I wish that, even Uiero, you hod been less frrisorg.lcsa 
of a plCHdur. Lander, 

irritability (ir'l-ta-biPi-ti), n, [= F. irrita- 
hiliU B Bp, irritalnlidaa ist Pg, irritnhtlidade b 
I t. initaUuth, < L. irritabiHta{t-)H, inritabUi- 
ta{ir-)8y irritability, < irrltaMlia, iuHiabilia, ir^ 
ritablc: see irrituble,] 1. The quality of being 
irritable; an imiable state or condition of the 
mind ; proneuess to mental irritation ; irasci- 
bflity; petulance: as, 4f*r4f//jf>4f4fjy of temper. 

Towards Fhtvbo, as we have said, she wai affcotlonata 
. . . yet with a continually recurring petUahneaa and 4rn- 
tahaug. Hawthumc, Seven Gables, vil. 

2. Ill phyaUd.y tlio properly of nerve, muscle, 
or other active tissue of reacting upon stimuli ; 
in muscles, specifically, the property of con- 
tracting when stimulated. 

The irriUUHlUg of the nerves and mnsolos is permanent- 
ly niMntaini^ only ao lon^^a both are ac^ upon in their 


nature positions by the circulating blood. 

Lotae, Mluroepsmus (trans.^ 1. 108. 
3. In Zio4., that endowment of a vegetable organ- 
ism by virtue of which a motion takes place in 
it in response to an external stimulus, such motion 
may be obvious In a special organ and sudden, as in the 
sensitive-plant and Venus's fly-trap, or slow, os in the uoU- 
iiig of A tendril ; or It may bo Intenial In the protoplasm, 
iXTigUOUB (i-rig'u-us), a, [b It. irriguo, K. L. of which while living irritability is a fundamental proper- 
irifffuus, inHuuui, aupplied with water, < in, in, 

eoiitaot of a foreign iKMly, or electrfoal, or obottiloid ; a 
sudden ohaiige from light to darkness, or a variation In 
the fntenaity of the illumination, sometlmea aota aa aatim- 
ulua" Phyriology of Flants, p. aOL) Irritability 

is nearly the aame aa aeusltivonesi. Bee eemUivt’^plant, 
protoplatm. 


upon, + watered, < rij^Grr, water; cf. ir- 

ngate,] 1. Watered; watery; moist. 

Like Gldeoirs fleece. with a dew from heaven, 

when much of the vicinage is dry. 

Jer. Tailor, Works (od. 1886), I. 0ia 


annuUed. 

An uneertalnaentenoeiWhioh must stand eternally 4ffs- 
esrriWs, be Itgood or bed. 

Jer. Ttaidor, Works (ed. 1886), I. 833. 
This rrieotton of the Jewaas It Is not unlverselfSo neither 
IsltfhudandirmfrriUs. _ 

JerNH, Bemarics on Boolea. Elat 


With ale iirr^iwm, undismay'd T hear 
The frequonrdun ascend my lofty dome 
Importunate. Worton, Oxford Ale, p. 127. 

2. Of such a nature as to irrigate; affording 
irrigation. 

Uaah Elpenor, who in evil hour 
1)ry*d an imnienaurable bowl, and thought 
To exhale bis aurfelt by irriguuuc alero. 

J. Cider, IL 

[Obsolete or archaic in both uses.] 


InitablA (ir'i-t^bl), a, [= F. irritable b Bp. 
irritable b Pg, Gritavel as It. irritabile, < L. 4rr4- 
tahilia, inritabilia, easily excited, < irritare, inri- 
tare, excite: see irritate^.] 1, Susceptible to 
mental irritation ; liable to excitement of 
auger or passion ; irascible; petulant. 

Some mlnda corrode and grow inactive under tbe lo« 
of peraonal liberty; othera grow morbid and MUdk, 

Irving, Sketoh-Book, p, JIIB, 



liittftUi 

ft. Soieeptibtoiophyiioalinitotlfm; MpaUeof 

Mug g&ulfttodloaetion by extonua wney; 

liable to eontmet dirlnk, 

etc., when ezeited or itimnlnM: 

norm; nn irritable wound.— 8. Speeifloally, 

in phaeiol and dot., poBBeaeing the property of 

irntabili^. 

Btrlotlr ipeBlclim the gUuMla ought to be oelM trrtta- 
Hf gg thetenn eenettifegenereUrlinpllM opnidoiiraeei; 
l«l D. « ttM* 

4. qnioUy to » .tlnuiluB; Mnd- 

tive; imptoMUDle. 

jor&'aJraBrss.'tas™ 

jjfa" ” •^MTSiiisJ'oas 

dimoAwUud Sm mSMoneSS^wnSrStteS 

rem^olly ot httoum neture. 
iMimpwBiuirw W. 

initebleiieM Jll JSf 

or Rtate of being irritable ; irritabilitT. 
iriltebl 7 (ir'i-tfj%ll})<i^> In an irritable maii- 
ner; ao aa to oanae or manifest irritation. 
Mtunaitt (ir'i-ta-mpit), »• [= 
meat s Sp. irritamiimto m Pg. irritamHto a It. 
irritamento, inritamento, < h. irritamenium, in- 
riiaaMMtHm, an inoitement, nrovooatlTe, < irrt- 
tare,inrttare, ineites aeeimtatei.] Anirritat- 
ing cause or irritant; a proTOoatiTo; an incen- 
tive. 

IrregnUr dlipenietloni ... sre ... the periloaeAii- 
toine^ofoeroiaandiplrlt^eopiltjr^ 

br, WatiU, quoted in l^ler'i Amer. Lit. 1. BBS. 

Irritancyi (ir'i-tan-ai), n. [<<fHtoe(#)i + ^.] 
The state of being irritant or of exciting irri- 
tation ; the quality of irritating. 

Irritanc^ (ir'i-t^n-si), a. K irriian(t)^ + 

In SCt/i» lantf the state of being irritant or of no 
force, or of being null and void. Imp, Diet, 
Irrltailt^ (ir'i-taut), a. and n, [a F. irritant ss 
Sp. Pg. It. irritante, < L. irritan( f-)«, 

»pr. of irritare, inriiare, excite : see irriiatehj 
J, a. Irritating; exasperating; apecldoal^, pro- 
ducing pain, neat, or tension; causing iiiflam- 
mation: as, an irritant poison. 

n, n. That which irritates or exasperates; 
specifically, a therapeutic agent that causes 
pain, heat, or tension, or a poison that produces 
infiainmation. 

Many of the Bsnanonlaoeie are irritant poIiom. . , . 
Clematla la one of the beet known initarUt m thli 


E 


Ltndiqf^ Vegetable Kingdom. 

irritant^ (ir'i-t^nt), a. [< LL. irritan{U)€f fa- 
ritan{U)8y ppr. of irritare^ inritare, make void, 
invahdate: see irritate'^,'] Bendering null and 
void. [Bore*] 

The atatei elected Hennr, dnke of Atfion, for their king, 
with thli olauie irrOanf : mat if ho did violate any put 
of hla oath, the people ehould owe him no allegianoe. 

8trJ, Haywa/ra, Am. to Dcdeman, v. 
Irrttaat dauic, in SeoU fate, a olmie in a deed deolariug 
void spooifled acts if done by the party hbldiog under the 
deed. 

irritate^ (Ir'i-t&t), v. t, ; pret. and pp. irrifafed, 
ppr. irritating, r< L. irritataa^ ianbtud, pp. of 
irrftore, ffirftore (> It, irritare = Sp. Pg. trai- 
tor ■ P. irriter^ > E. irrite^), excite, irritate, 
inoite, stimulate.] 1. To excite to resentment 
or anger; annoy; vex; exasperate; aa, to be 
i/rritakd by an omcioua or a tedlons person. 

Not to moleat, or Arttote, or ralie 
A laugh at hla oxpenae Ja Blender pralae. 

Cowp&r, Beurement, L 8ia 

ft. To excite to automatic action by external 
agency, as organic tissue ; produce motion, con- 
traction, or inflammation in by stimulation : as, 
to irritate the skin by chafing or the nerves by 
teasing. 

When a nerve li iniUM not far from Its tennlnation 
in a Qotol^ the effect la but amall. 

nr. gpenortt Frin. of PayohoL, 1 19. 

8t, To give greater force or energy to; excite. 

Gold maketh the aplrlta vigoroua, and IrrftaM them. 

Aieon. 

Hnalotoo, 

By^Bpartana lov’d, li temper'd by the law; 

Bwlte her plan inbaervlont roelta in notm 

Which cool and aoothe, not irrUaU and wann. 

Gkner^ Leonldai, U. 

MSate^t (ir'l-tftt), a. [< L. frritafiM, pp.; see 
the verb.] Exoited; exasperated; intensified. 

.The 1^ beoomaamoie Tloleiit aadfrrttoto, and thereby 
eapellath aweat. ffneon. 

MteteSf (ir'i-ut), «. t C< LL. IrritoiM imi- 
iniritare, make void, inval- 
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idate. <L,lfr^,ifiHliie,void. iii^^ seeir- 
1 To rend^ null and void. MramhaU, 
Ixrltaillig (ir^i-tft-ting), p, a. Oausixig Irrita- 
tion; vexing; provoldng; exasperating. 

Poor yalatlona are nndenia:^ trHIeittng, 

Qet^fgi Ekat,mL\ on the noM, L & 
The peaaaatij of Fimaoe, thongh tread from the moat 
oppreauve, were atUl aubjeot to aomo of the moat Irrtet- 
frwotfeoaalbordeni. Xealg, in isth Gent., UL 

Ixrltatlllgly (ir'i-t&-ting-li), ode. In an irritat- 
ing manner or degree ; so as to irritate. 

Her Btoiy, It la iMt to add, la not only fearfully omde, 
but Mfompllf wol^tentloned alao. 

AtSenoiimk No. SIM, p. 49. 

ixiltatloa (IM-t&'shgn), n. [ss F. irritatim as 
Sp. irritadim m Pg. irritaeSo = It. irritasionct 
ifiritaeione, < L. irritatioin^), < fr- 

ritare^ i/mtare^ excite: see frritofri.] 1, The 
act of irritating, or the state of being irritated ; 
impatient or angry ezoitement; provocation; 
exasperation. 

It may appear itrange that Marlborough ahould have 
oontlnned In oommana In aplte of ao many canaea of 
UOitmt but he waa imploredpy hla Whig frienda to do ao. 

litkift Bng. in 18th Cent, L 

9. Stimulation; Incitement; a stirring up to 
activity. [Bare.] 

Therefore wm nothing committed to hiatorie bat mat- 
ten of ipreat and excellent peraona & thlnga, that the 
aame by frrftoffon of good ooungea (auoh aa emulation 
cauaeth; might worke more effectually. 

iNfftenAani, Arto ox Eng. Foeale^ p. 88. 

The whole body of the arta and aolencea oompoBea one 
vaat machinery for the wrUatkn and development of the 
human Intellect De Quineey, 

8. In phyaiolf the act of evoking some action, 
or chanM of state, in a muscle, nerve, or other 
living tTssue, by some chemical, physlcalr or 
pathological agent; the state or action thus 
evoked* 

Mtative (ir'i-tft-tiv), a. [ss F. irritatifss Sp. 
Pg. It. irritativo\* as irritate^ + -fee.] 1. Serv- 
ing to excite or irritate. 

Every Irritation produooa tn the oollular elemente 
aome meohauloal or chemical change, which change la a 
"counter-working againit the frrftanM cauae.” 

Coplatid, blot Fraot. Med. 

ft. Accompanied with or produced by Irritation. 
— BrltatiTC fiiver. See/eeeri, 

Inltatory (ir'i-ta-to-n), a. [< irritate^ + -ory,] 
Exciting; stimulating; irritating. [Bare.] 

The other peradvontnre la sufflclently grounded for 
prlnolplea of faith, yet la weak by reaaoii ofthor of some 
paaalon, or of aome hritaiory and troubloaome humour In 
hla behaviour. BoIm, Golden Bemaliis, p. 45. 

irri'te^, v, t, [< F, irriter.i L. irritare, inoito, 
Mtate: see irrifafe^.] To Irritate; exasper- 
ate; Influence; provoke. 

IrriHng and proaeddng men onto anm. 

Ontfion, Edw. V», an. 1. 

lrrit9*t(i-rit'),o. [<ME.frrite,<OP.frHte=Sp. 
irrito as Pg, It. irrito, < L. irritm, inritm, un- 
decided, unfixed, invalid, void, < fit- prlv. + 
ratue, decided, fixed: see rafe^g Invalid; of 
no force; vain; ineffectual; useless. 

Those frvite, foroeloas, bugbear excommnnloatlona tbe 
ridioulona aflordmenta of a mercenary power, are not un. 
like those old ulght-apcUa which bllncT people had from 
mongrel witches. Bn. T. AdamSf worka, XL 180. 

irroratet (ir'$-rfit), e. t [< L. irrttratue, inrora- 
twt, pp. of irrorare, inrorare, wet with dew (> 
It. inrarare^irrurare m Pg, ftrorar), < in, upon, 
+ rorare, distil dew, < roe (ror-), dew.] To 
moisten with dew. 

iXTorata (ir'5-rftt), a. [< L, irroratve, pp. : see 
the verb.] In eool,, dotted with white or light 
color, as if with dewdrops; in enPm., marked 
with minute dots of color: said especially of 
the wizw of lepidopters when numerous single 
scales mffer from the ground color, 
irrorated (ir'^-rfl-ted), a, [< trrorate + -cd®.] 
Same as tfrorate, 

iiroratioil (Ir-^rfi'shqn), n, [ss F. fm^raffon; 
as irrarate + -fon.] If. The act of bedewing, 
or the state of being moistened with dew. 

If during the diaobarge tbe imratim should be lnte^ 
rupted. the portion of eggs then excluded will be barren^ 
while the reet will be found to have been fecundated. 

ffVmii. b f wwr fage m. (Lstkem.) 

ft. In entom,, an ill-defined color-mark formed 
by scattered dots or scales, as on a butterfly’s 
wing. 

ixrotaUonal (ir-S-ti'Bhgn-al), a. [< inJ + 
fotaMoNat.] Kot igtationiu; devoid ox rote* 
tion. 

The eqnatkma which form the foundathma of the mathe- 



tbe ffuld were aud- 
. „ move without tum- 

not genemUy bo reotlUnear. 

Thongh all tbe partldleB of afluld were moving in parallel 
stralgjht lln^ its motion would not nee«8aai1& be Irrota- 
tlonal : for If parts movliw aide hy aide had tUffennt ve* 
looltieA a aoliaUled parth^ wonld rotate, 
ixrnmcal (i-rb'bri-k^), a, [< f n-s + rtibHcol.] 
Not rubrical: contra!^ to the rubric, 
irrugatet (ir^(i-gftt), e. U [< L. irrugatee, fn- 
rugatue, pp. of irrugare, inrugare, wrinkle, < fn, 
in, upon, 4* rugarot wrinkle: see rugate,] To 
lay in folds; wrinkle. 

That the swelling of their body might not tmioete and 
wriiiukle their faoea. iHdoee qf /feomre, 1., F. 4. (Ncima) 

Irrupted (i-rup^ted), a, [< L. irruptus, inrujh- 
tus, pp. of irrumperc, inrumpere, break or burst 
in, rush in,< fs, m,’^rump€re, break, burst: see 
rupture.] Broken violently; disrupts. [Rare.] 
irmption (i-rup'shqn), f». [as F. irruptim s 
Hp. irrupcion m Pg. irrupcHo m It. irrueione, < 
L. irruptio(n-), inruptio(n-)f a breaking or burst- 
ing in, < irrumpere, inrumpere, pp. irmpiua, fii- 
ruptuH, break in : see irrupted,] A bursting in ; 
a breaking or rushing into a place; a sudden 
invasion or incursion. 

Lett evil tldingx with too rude immHon 
Hitting thy a^ ear, should pierce too deep. 

BiBen, 8. A., 1. 16flT. 

In 1888 the Anatrlana made an irrvpUon Into the terrl- 
toiy of Glams with an army of fifteen thouiatid men. 

J. Adonw, Workiv IV. 81& 

A grand irruplion at angels follows, filling the dey with 
Bong and holy gratulatioii. 

BuihnMt Sermona on Living Subjeeta, p. 1% 
■Byn. Foray, raid. 

Irm^ve (i-rup'tlv), a, [< irrupted) + -Iw.] 
Bursting in ; rushing in or upon anything. 

Storma of wrath and Indignation dread 
Seem ready to dlsplode frnfpgw oil hla head. 

WMehtmm, Ode to Justloo. 

Irrlllgia (^r-vin^ji-U), n, [NL. (Hooker, 1860), 
named after Hr, Jrving, B. N.] A amall genus 
of dicotyledonous plants, of the natural order 
SimaruMOf, It la characteriiod by having the calyx 
4- or 5-partcd, the petals 4 or 6 In number, the atamena 
10, and the ovary S-oellod. They are trees with onrioua 
aniiulated branchea. alternate simple and entire leaves, 
and axilli^or termlual panlolea of amalL yellow, odoroua 
flowers. Three apeclea natlvea of tropieu weatem Afrioa, 
are known. /. BturUri, a tree 40 feet high, la the wild 
mango, dlko^bread, or bread-tree of weetem Africa, llie 
aeoda are the part eaten, and alao contain an oil or fat 
almtlar to oocua-butter, which la uaed by the natlvea In 


cooking. 

Irvingism (£ 


__ . ^ >r'ving-izm), n. [< Irving ( see def . ) 

-f ~iem,] The system of rellmona doctrine and 
pmctico peculiar to Edwara Irving or the Ir- 
vingites, or adherence to that system. See 
Irvingite. 

Great writers, of world-wide fame, have devoted them- 
selves to atudying Gnoailolam and Montanlam, bnt Boom 
to beatow a thought on Quakerism, Ininoim, and above 
all oil Methodlam. (htUemgporary Bn., UV. llS. 

Irvll^ta ((»r'ving-lt), n. [< Irving (see def.) 
4* -tfe®.] A member of a religious denomina- 
tion called after Edward Irving (1792-1884), a 
minister of the Ohurob of Scotland, who was 
settled in London in 1822, promulgated mysti- 
cal doctrines, and was exoommuifioated in 1888. 
Irving waa not the tonnder of tbe sect popularly called af- 
ter hlin, but aocrated and promoted the spread of tberiln* 
oiplea upon which, after hit death, the aeclwaaformad. Its 
proper name la the CatMtte ApotMk Chweh, and it hu an 
elaborate oivanlmtion derived from Its twelve "apoatlea,” . 
the fliat lxN& of whom was eomrieted in 1885. It reeog- 
nlaei the orderi of apoatlea, prapheta, evangellata, pastora 
or *‘ange1a,” ddera, deaoona, etc. It laya eapeeiai atreaa 


grange and the great mathematlolana of me end of the last 
oentuiy. but the number of sdutlona of oases of fluid mo- 
tion wUoh had baen aetually worked out xemalned very 


are fonnd chle^ In Great Britain. There are some on the 
continent of Europe and in the United States. 

IW (»'»)» «• C< Angry. 

We flame with that which doth our aonles refine ; 

For In onr Soules the fry pow'r it la 

That makes va at vnhallowed thoughts rqplne. 

Devin, Mlcroooamoa, p. 7A 

Iff (iz). The third nerson singular present in- 
dicative of the verb be. Seebel. The form li waa 
formerly, and la atm dialeotally, uaed for all persona of tha 
singular, and In negro apeeoh also for all peraona of the 

e nral. Such uae In Ghanoer, aa in modem anthora, la in 
illation of dlaleot speech. 

I It as Ole a mlllere aa are ye. 

Ohaunr, Eeeve'e Trie, L tSA 

n hafl, by God, Aleyn, thonli a frnme. 

Ckaum, Betfa'a Triib L MB 

•iffif. An obsolete form of -«sl. 

-i8®t. An obsolete fonn of -es®. 



IMbO(l'n1i)ffi« [Ao<nTaptedtorinof ftoiffiMX;, 
q. V.] The hedg^parrow. BalliweU, 

'' ^^iiabeVess 
I •dj.), » 
B name. 

Color terms are often takra from personal or 
looiU names without any particular reason; and 
there is no need to put faith in the stories which 
connect the name with that of Tarious Isabelles 



of the Christian faith in a country (as St. «ina in ^ i " ™ 

Georgia), and powonR of royal or princely rank . 
who have promoted the Huooeae of Ohiiatlatilty 

as Zsdiialoalloaltj. Seet , 

I iacUAlgla (is-ki-al"ji-gh «. [< Gr. ta^hv, hi 
/ joint, + pain,] In pathoh, pain in ti 
I region of the ischium; BoiaUca. 


(as 8t. Constantine and Bt. Helena), 
laa^ (i-sa'ri-jn, n, [NL. (Elias ^es, 1829)^ 
HO called in allusion to likeness of organs ; < Gr. 
laoc, equal.] The typical genus of fungi of the 
natural order //(erria<^. 


anoe,¥rlth m elongHted _ 

great variety of aubatanoea *, ^ 

and I. SphinguM^ attack and destroy varlona iiiauolit. (JV. 

L. TVouaiasn, Miurobea (ttana.X Pp. 48, 4B.) From obaor- 
vationa of Tulaane, it la now oelieved that some reputed 

... of Itpia, liioluding /. 7. jfariwm , and 

HUinea. when Inimeraed in a solution of ace- L ar^hmiMa, are really only oondlUona in apooiea of ^ig-ki-at'A-sel) « 

ina, H doup yellowish tJnge (iM&alia colour), w r i nt^rt y r • 

iiilte what ft should be. Xsarlaoel (I-sA-ri-a'sf-i), n, pi [SL., < Inarm ^ form of iachioeolc. 


uaneuB, oaugnur ok J'nuip ii. ana wuo oi me aronuuKe 
Albert,vowed not to change herllnentUl Oatendwaa taken; 
this liega^ unlnckUy for her comfort lasted three years; 
and the snimoaed colour of the arobducheas's linen gave 
rlae to a fashionable colour, hence called riaabeau, or the 
Jmbitta; a kind of whitlah>yeUow-dlngy. 

7. j/jira$H, (hirfoa. of Lit, I. 298. 

The colour of the Kennec la a very pale fawn, or itabal 
colour, aometimea being almoat of a creamy wbiteneaa. 

7 . 6>. Wood, Pop. Nat Hist, p 78. 

iiabellto (iz-»-berit)jj». r< Iftahol, a woman's 
namo, 4* A West Indian name of the 

angel-fish, PomaeanUmi dliarin. 
iMMlla (is-{^bel'g), 17. [Seo iMaholl Same as 
isttbert 

Similarly white, but with the ornamental feathcraof the 
head, bruHat and back of amaty iaaMfat colon la the buff* 
backed oatue-egret Stand. Nol, Uik.^ IV. 178. 

If, on iMltig removed therefrom and rinsed In cold water, 

the swatch oaauinr * * ’ ----- 

tate of alnmini 

the ollirig la qiiL 

IF. Crooket, Ihrelngand Oalloo-prlntlng, p 824. 

iMbellft-WOod (iz-^bel^f^wfid)y n. The red bay, 

Perftea Carolinensia. 

Inbelle, «■ H«e Uabel, 
iMbAlliae (iK^yberin), a, [■. Sp. iaahellinOf < 

NL. iaabelliHua ; m iaafwi(l) ^ Rcsem- 

Wing Imbel ; of tho hue called Isabel. 

^e upper plumage Of every bird , . . is of one uniform Igfurloia (i-sa'ri-oid), a. [< laaria + -old.] In 
Onuth. of N. AMO. (Jn th. ibU). »'el‘'"8inK *<> <>» «»emblmR Uie genus Iho, 

iiabol-yallOW (iz'sTbd-yol^O), n. Same as A substauee formed isatln by its uniting 
^ N .. j n with one equivalent of hydrogen. 

isabnorznal (l-sab-nAr'mal), a. Same as iaoah^ a orp^ 

MOfTMaf " taming to isatm ; denved from isatin : as, isoric 

lMUl0l|4uni8 (iWol'f us), a. [< Gr. loof, equal, au acid formed by the action 

+ ddrAodf, brother.] In hot., having tke hIju _^f cauHtic alkudis upon isatin. 


3192 

larcorolla; < Gr. loop, equal, + Mof, flower.] A Jgtound mmitleiia two . . 
monotypio genus of Korth American plants, of ^ DU. of flya p. sss. 

the natuntT order LMata^ having a 0-lobed iflplMlllif^lflOlll^ [<iscAe^ 

regular bell-shaped calyx, and a corolla with a + Pertaming to or affected wltb isohe- 
bell-shaped border and 5 nearly equal spreading - a, . 

lo^H. The alnri« q»eeles, 7. MaruUvf, the false penny- i B C h ail a (is-kS sis), [^** 5 bold, 

royal, U A low, muoh-branohed annual plant, with nearly restrain, a form of bold, have: see aec- 
endre lancmlato leavm and amoll pue-blue flowm on Suppression or retention of a discharge 

or Moretion. Dungliaon. 

iaehiaiUcOf < L. 
relating to the 

having gout in the tips, < (mxiai-). 

Bishops of spostolie conVecAtJoii (for instn^oe; «?"* .%• - P~P- W- 

St. Aberoins of Hieropolls), holy and eminent fiseMe), < the the hipe: 

women of tho apostolic company (as bt, Mary .<«chiam,] Same as iackiaUc. 


ozllla^ p^unciaa. 
aouthwai^ 


It oocura from M^e to Illinoia and 



see 


Magdalene and lit. Theda), the first preachers 
i»co!mtry(asSt.Nlnain 

pwiiioted the success of Ohrisfianity a. «««» -r ^J.] Swio 


Up- 

we 


to the ischium ; sciatic. Also ischiadic, iadhiaT. 
— ISCUatlO symphysis, a remarkable union of right end 
left laohla which occurs in some birds, u the Amerioan 
ostrich. 

An improper 

+ -ace/.] ' A natural order Vf h^hotnycetous iloUocApfnilar (is^ki-d-kap'Bfl-lftr), a. [< NL. 
fungi, or filamentous molds, containing those ischium + L. eapauiat capsule : seo capauie,^ 
genera In which the fertile threads are com- Isohiatic and capsular: aimliod to that part of 
paoted and have deciduous pulverulent spores tbe capsular ligament of the hip-joint wnioh is 
at tlieir free apices. The apolllriga loariadem, 7m* coniiocted with the jBchium. 
riduB, loarieta, ana laaiHei have l)een used by different lldiiOCEndAl (iS^ki-o-k4^dal), a. and ft. [< NL. 
autlKin^ wid the group hea b^ called a fomUy, tribe, inMum, hip-joint, + L. cauda. tall: see eau* 

diviaion,e|«.,wltha<^evariaUonlnlUac(^^ dal^ t a. Of or pertaining to the isobium 

and the tail: applied to a muscle connecting 
these parts. 

n. ft. A muscle which in some animals passei 
from the ischium to the tail. 
iflclliOCaTaniOBIlB (is^ki-d-kav-^r-no'sus), n.; 
pi. iachiocavcmoai (-si). [NL. ; see iachiocaver- 
fiofig.] A muscle of the penis, arising chiefly 
from the ischium, and inserted into the crus 
penis. Also called erector penis and erector 
elitttridia. 

kav'6r-uu8), a. [< 
ischium + L. oavemoaum 
, * , . ^ the ischium and to 

;he corpus oavernosum of the penis. Huxley, 
Anat. Vert., p. 346. 



introductory to the interpretation of the Bible. Isatis^ (i's^tis), n. [NL.,< L.i^a/wr, < , , 

Thoformal, inircriuctory ortemotifo.itadioB haveawida ™ merooerite. See antenna, X. 

a—A — ^ _ "TTrar*^. . * ^a.« _ « a « H 


of the developed antenna of a emstaoean, borne 
with the soaphooerite upon the basicerite, and 


A bosiooritc^ to the outer portion of which a flattened 
plato^ . . . here called the aouphuuerlte, la articulated; 
while to Ita Inner portion an iaohitHieriU ft oonneoted, bear* 
Ing a merocerite and oorpooorito, while the loat aegment, 
or prooorltob oonaiita of a long mulii-artloulate fllament 
Huakiy^ Anat Invert, p. 27a 


ing wounds, a coloring plant, woad.] A genus 
of plants of the natural order Vrudferw, tho 
type of the tribe laaUdm, having the pod large, 
orbicular, oblong or linear, corneous, and with 

the margin ooriaoeous or foliaceons, They are _ _ 

itiguoc^ai(^ [<^ 

some antbofiL flO) apedea are known. They ere natlvea of ehtOOOCOggei^ + ^f.] Pertainii^ lM>tb to the 
Europe, northern Africa, and northern and middle Aria isohium and to the coccyx; isonlooaudal: as, 
One ipeclea, 7. {fnriwrto, oallod vwacf or aaptif-JoruacUem, an iaoMowmeugeai muscle, 
was cultivate by the ancient Brltoni to ataln the Skin laAklAiwwww SZfitt n • til 

blue, but it ft now cultivated in few looulltlea. 7, ffuH* »»®««>CO®CyaO»W (is to^KOJC-BIJ MS), fi., pi, 
gotika ft atUl cultivate aa a ^e*plant in the north of ischioooooifgei (-i). [NL., < iaohium + eoeog~ 

... X - geua.^ A muscle which in some animals oon- 

uatil^ (I sft-tis), n. [< NIa. iaatia, a i^olfio nects the isohium and the coccyx. 

^me, Cank iaatia, ^stowed by J. G. (imelin iscbiofibnlar (is'ki-o-flb'fl-lto), a. [< ischium 
(1700) : said to be from a vernacular name.] + Jlbula + -ar8,] Of or pertaining to the is- 
The white or arctic fox, l^ulpca lagepua. ohium and the fibula, or oonneoting these bones. 

The Mfa or Arctic fox. ' as the long head of the human biolpitosus or 

ffaa Abated («d cd.), L 288. biceps femoria muscle, 

aided on grounda of exegeafi^ona * liOaii^C^ Os-kaM.^'i-kfj.l), o, [< ifldhlO-UiftC (is^ki^iri-ak), o. l^ iscMum + 

Bneye. BHL, xm. 87a (9^6 def.) + 4<Hilj Of or pertaining to Judas Uium + -ae.j Pertalnmg both to the isohium 
' ~ ^ - - Iscariot, that one of Christ’s twelve apostles and to tho iliuTn. 

who betrayed him ; Judas-like ; treacherous, iflohion (is'ki-on), n. pTL.I Same as isoMiiiii. 

In the Evangelical and reformed uie of this aocred iflOhiOPOdltfl (is-ki-op^^-dit}, n. [< Or. 
oenaure, no auoh prostitution, no such 7sMiirifMf drif U hip-joint, + irovq (ffod-), as B. ‘ ' 

are to be doubted, as that Spiritual doom and sentenoe > ^ • • • - . ' « < 

should Invade worldly poesesslon. 

, Ifflton, fteformatlou in Eng., IL 

Thomas, Med. Diet, isdit, ifldiet, f*. I See ish. 

iBohmoda, iflchlimic. Bee fsokriata, fsokemfo. 


ranira, requiring, perhaps more thou any other, educated 
faculty and the soiontiflo mind. 

Cbiitsiiiiporafy ifte., U. 208 . 

iflagogical (i-Ho-goj^-kal), a. [< iaagogic + -a/.] 
Same as iaagogk. 

iMgMlci (1-B^-goj'lks), n. [PI. of iaagogic : see 
•4o8.J That department of theological study 
which treats of the books forming the canon 
of Scripture, individually and collectively, their 
authorship, the date aud place of their compo- 
sition, their contents, style, inspiration, aud 
any particular questions connected with them. 
Also called Biblical introduction. 

iflflgOgliet. n. Same as isagoge. 

IflMaSiC (Lzfi-yan'ik), a. [< Isaiah + -/m + -ic.] 
Pertaining to Isaiah, a Hebrew prophet and the 
traditional anthor of the book of Isaiah. 

The qnwtion of the laeskmk or non-Iacdank origin of 


iiaadroilfl (I-san^dms), a. [< Or. lets:, equal, + 
av^p (Mvdp-), a male (in mod. hot. a stamen).] lu 
hot., having the stamens similar and equal in 
number to the divisions of the corolla. 
ilUthtrohfl (i-ssn'ihdr-us), a. [< Gr. le<K, 
equal, + adh/pde, flowery: see anfkar.] In hot., 
having the anthers equal ^ 


imthoUB (I^an'thua), a. [< Gr. leog, equal, labheillla, igehttmia (is-kd'mi-g), n. [NL., < 
a flower.] In bol, having regular Gr. io;rfl«/^» rijanohing bloody styptic, 


flowers. 

TflfrtllfliiHi (i-san^thns). 

IflOsTso iaUed in allurion to the ne^^- 


hold, + ol^, blood.] In pa^2.,looal anemia 
[NL. (F. A. Miohanx, produced by vasoconstriotion or by other local 
obstacles to the arterial flow. 


hip-joint, + rove (iroc-), ss E./oof, + -^Is®.] The 
thlra joint of a developed endopodlte, between 
the basipqdito and the meropooite. Milno^Ed^ 
wards: Huxley. See out under mdopoddte. 
ladill^bic (iB^ki-5-pfl'bik), a. [< iackium 4- 
mbia 4- -fc.] 1. Of or pertaining both to the 
ischium and to the pubis. 

When the two ventral pfeoca are united at the iieMo. 
puMC lymphyoft. oathey ore In the MarauplaUa, many 00* 
denta, Artiodaotyft, and Periaaodoctylo, the pelvft ft elon- 
gated in forpL G^gantoiw.ClomikAiiaactrwa),^ 



fl IVmteliiiiifforooniiitiiiff of Ixitliisohliimtind 
pabis; beiiig*pnbo4iohiiimj •i,theiwW<)piiWc 

(pU^»0k't#l), «. r< iwWiim + 


1 «. t< - 

rMiMM + •«{. J Coiiiieotiiig,«TOtM Detweei^ 
or otherwise pertoinixig to the laohiom aod 
thereotniiL-^lMlilOireflMSutfApfhi^ Seethe 


le (is'ki-$-r6'Jlk), «. and n. [< qr. 
, Hwinin if, Ut. with broken hipa, < tv- 
it. hip. + /W (M"*)! a kreak, ^ken 


iadiionApile, 

urjrtoppuyu^, I 




. I. a. Inane. 

__ 9 trimeter which 

fiasnot oid^ftlipondeo or troohee for an iambus 
in the siith or last place, as in the eholiamb»but 
a spondee in the fifth place also (c - w - | ?? 

asforc»-.w-|m-w-|w-. 


ite^ of e body In which the entropy remslni oonitsnt 
IL M. An isentropio line: usually in the plu- 
ral, inentrqpiea. 

iieplptaiaB a-sep-ip-tS'sds), ft. pi, [NL.. < Qr. 
hof, equal, eirl, upon, to, -f wnSfoif, a flight, < 
Tr^rofltn, fly.] Lines on a chart or diagram 
connecting the different points simultaneously 
reached by birds of a given siiecles in their mi- 
grations. 






hi»-ioint.' was meant to aeeonoe toe meter ai < lame ^lee 
S!S3amh)(v anrby^mloal at a point short of the extrem- 
ity or last foot. This meter wia employed, like the oho- 
liamMn seoptlo poetry. The wonf hat bera need in a 
transferred sense by Bennann and other modem writers 
to describe any lambic verse with mndeei in the inad- 
missible (even) plaoei, espeolaUy a Mpody in the form 

9 »M 3 MS w M. 

XL w. A verse or line having this peculiarity, 
isehiosacral (is^ki-d-s&'kral), a, [< indkium + 
mr^rmn + -at,] Gonneotmg or pertaining to 
the ischium and the sacrum; sacrosoiatic ; sa- 
cro-ischiac: as, an ischiosaerat ligament, 
ischiotibial (is'ki-a-tib'i-pj), a. [< iwhium + 
Hbiti -h -at,] Of or pertaining to the ischium 
and the tibia, or connecting these bones, as the 
seroitendinosus and semimembranosus muscles 
of man, 

iw^overtebral (is^l-6-v6r't9-b»l), a. [< is- 
chium + vertebra + -at.] Pertaining botli to 
the ischium and to the spinal oolumn. 

The ureter [of the porpoise] lies between the isoMo-esr- 
tebrot fascia and the pentonmum. 

f/uelsv, Anat Vert, p* 840. 


Hagar. His twelve sons were '^princes*^ or 
heads of tribes. The Arabs reg^ him m their 
ancestor. 

They had golden eerringa beoaose they wera/iSfiMMMsa 

Judges vUtSi. 

8. One resembling Ishmael, whose hand was 
against every man, and every man’s hand 
against him” (Gen. xvi. 12); one at war with 
society. 

Jos’s tente and pilau were pleasant to this little Ish- 
tnosNfs. Thaoktmit, Vanity Vslr, IxvIL 

ImiwkM) (see def.) + -ine*.] A variety + InhinaehtM; putaUiiff ot 

oftitanioironoconrringinrouadedarainainthe tn. natmo of an lamnaellte. 
diluvium of Iserwiene, a locality of Bohemia. UhptaWflsh-pIng go), h. [Amer. Ind. (t)] The 
iMrtlat i-B^r'ti-U), ». [NL. (J. C. D. von Bclire- Bant a re cinnamon, Neetandra cimamomoides, 
her, 17/4), named after P, E. /serf, a German Wb® (i'si-ak), a. [< L. Isia^, < Gr. ’loioadf. < 

» see isis.] Relating to Isis: as, the 

Mae mysteries; Mae priests... Mio tsMs, a 
Plato of copper, of unknown orisln, bearing reprssonta- 
lions of most of the Egyptian deities, with lus In the 
middle. It first came to notice in the collection of Cn» 
dinsi Bembo, after the sack of Home by the troenM of the 
emperor (Charles v. in 1&X7. It was assumed to lie a gen- 
uine relic of Egyptian antiquity. It Is now in the 
gaUeiy of Turin. Comparison with the print of it by VloOb 
published In IDAS, shows it to be much mutilated. 
iiielAt. An obsolete spelling of ihiolo. 
i gt din^ n. Plural of isMium. 
iSdBfonmB (i-sid-i-1f'e-nis), a. [< KL. iridi* 
um 4- L. ferre s E. beari.] Bearing isldia, or 
isidioid oxoresoenoes. Also irndiophoroue. 


surgeon.] A genus of Central and South Ameri- 
can shrubs or trees, of the natural order liuhia- 
eewy tribe Muasamdeoe^ type of the old tribe Mr- 
UeWf having flowers with long tubular corollas, 
the limb divided into 5 or 6 woolly segments, 
large opposite and usually ooriaceous leaves, 
aqd 2 large stipules. Tne flowers are very 
showy, being scarlet or sometimes white or 
vello w, 

IsM^fiS (l-s4r-ti'f.e), n. pi [NL. (A. P. de 
Candolle, 18^), < lacrtia 4- -ea;.] A former 
tribe of plants of tho natural order SubiaeeWf 
typifled oy the genus /«erfia, which is now in- 
cluded in the tnbe MwtHamdooi. Also leertidw 
(Idndley) and laerikB (Richard). 

Isb), V. i, [< ME. isehen^ isahen^ issen, ieeui 


nal. the posterior part of tho pelvic arch in 
ortebrates, the lowermost of the three parts . - r ^ \ n 


anal 

forming the os innomlnatum. it li theuoaterlor one 
<if two dlvliloni of the dlital part of the primitive cartl- 
laglnoue rod, subsoquently expanded and varionily modi- 
fied in ihapc, and iiormaHy ankyloeed at the acetabulum 
with botli ilium and pubie to form the oi innomlnatum, with 
or without additional union with the other pelvic bonea It 
li iomotlmeM uiiltod with ite fellow of the oppoaito side, 
or with vertebra. In man it forms the lowermost part of 
the hauiioh-bone, on which tho body rests in a sitting posi- 
tion. Bee outs under Pronusuf, mnoininahini, and JeA- 
CAyoisuyia. 

8. In OruHtaeea^ the third joint of the normally 
7-]ointed leg; tho ischiopoditc.— Bsmos of the 
ichhinm, a branch ot the Ischium which unites with^e 
rsmus of the pubis to bound the obturator foramen.— Tu- 
ber ISdblL the tuberosity of the Isohlum, upon which the 
body rests in sitting. Soe oat under itmofslnatiiiii. 

IscanOBOllia (isk-n^sd'mft), a. [NL., < Gr. lex- 
vdCf thin, slendor, + ou/za, body.] 1 . A genus of 
Ashes: same as OsteogUntHum* Spix. 

A large and wide-spread gonus of siaphylinids 
or rove-beetles : synonymous with Myeetoporua. 
Htephem, 1882.^3. A genus of crustaceans. 
Sara, im. 

ischlirstio (is-M-ret'ik), a. and n. [< iaohury 4- 
-etie,1 L a. Having the property of relieving 
ischuria. 

JL n. A medicine adapted to relieve isebn- 
ria. 

Ischnila (is-kfl'ri-S), ^® Mihurie s Sp. ia- 
euria sa Pg. iachuria s It. iaourkif < LL. iaahu- 
rioh < Gr. loxovguoy retention of urine, < laxovpeiv, 
suffer from retention of urine, < lexetVf hold, 4- 
oiZr/mv. urino.] In patiholf a stoppa^ of urine, 
whether duo to retention or to suppression, 
ifiohliry (is'ku-ri), a. Same as iaekuria, 
iMf, n. An obsolete form of iee, 
rsa (Iz). 1, A vulgar oolloquialism in Scotland 
and the northern part of Englandfor lahall^H, 


< iaair, eiaair,< L. exlre, go out : see exit and 
Msuc.] To go out; issue, • 

The shlppes wore a-rived, and tboknyghtMaMdenowte, 
and aile too other pepie. Merlin (E. E. T. EL), L 41 

ish (ish), n. [< iahf v. Cf. iaaue, n.] Issue ; liber- 
ty and opportunity of going out.— ish and sn- 
tir. In Buit law, the clause^* wltn free ish and entiy," in 
a ohszter, imports a right to all ways and passi 
far as they may be necessary to kirk and market 
the adjacent grounds of the grantor, who is by ' 
laid under that burden. 


They [pyonides] 
thsUus of iiAB^et 


are very oommon on the margin of the 
iiA^ermastatee pf ^ 


PelUgera canina and P. 


nif esootia where they have often been mistaken for epe^ 
mogones, ibiepe. Brtt., EIV. W 

llidioid (1-sid'i-oid), a. [< NL. isidium + Qr. 
riduc, form.] Having the form, character, or 
appearance of isidia, or provided with isidia. 
Also iaidioae, 

Tho itidMd condition in crnstaceous tballl Is the basis 
of the old pseudo-genus Isldinm. Jhiepc. Bril, XIV. 884. 

IsidiophoroiUi (S-sid-i-of'^ms). a. [< NL, iai- 
dium + Qr,^p6c,<^peivmL./efromE,bearl.] 
Same as iaidi&eroua, 


-ish^ (ish). [< ME. -iah, -iaah, -iaoh,< AS. -isc llldiOBe (i-aid'i-6s), a. [< iaidium 4- -ose.] Same 
ss OS. -iah a OFries. sa D. -ach bb LG. -iaelt ss as iaidioid 

OHG. -iac, MHG. G. = loci, -ahr = Sw. -ah, Isldinm (I-sid'i-nm), n.; pi. iaidia (-fi), [NI^] 


-iah B Dan. -^h (also Rom.,< HG. or LG. : It. Sa 
Pg. -eaoo = F. -eagutf, also in part -aia, -aia, OF. 
-als, -eia, -oia, see -eague, -eae), a oommon forma- 
tive of adjectives (wlilch are sometimes in AS. 
also used as nouns) from nouns, signifying *of 
the nature of,’ as m menniae, of the natuM of 


In hol^ one of certain coral-like or waft-like 
excrescences produced upon the thalli of some 
follaoeouB and erustaoeons lichens. They are 
elevated, stipitata sometlmea branched, but ilwaya of the 
same color end textureu tbethalliii, and answer the sane 
purpoao as soredla. 


miui, huroui mannUik, memk),foM»e, popu- ui. ft 

lar (\folo, folk), oto., or *of the nativity or ooun- oloarlv under the microscope the entire history of.the 
try of,’ being tne peg. formative of patrial ad- ovomtion of 
jeotives, as in Engliae, of the Angles (< Engle, SSmSS to t 
AUngle, Angles : see Engliah), Freneiae, French, ^ 

SeyiMae, Scottish, Grociac, Greckisli, etc.] A 


microscope the entire history l. 

tho tballuB from its first origin from a orilula 
single gonimiam to a minute true noatoo, and 
the perfect texture of a Collema.*’ 

Bneye* Bril, XXV, 887. 

x-.v.. IsidoiiaB (is-i-dd'rl-w), a. [< Iridorus, a proper 

temmation of Anglo-Saxon origin, urad an a name.] Portalnlngto any one of the nune^ 

Isidore? •peoifloallv, peitainiftito 
ayb. jtnavavi V, Arohbianop of Seville a.d. flOO-flSfl, 
aptA,btaraiVMUML deg^ author of the enoyclopedlo work called the 

. ^ . “Origines,” and oi numerous historical, antl- 

quarian, and theological writing^among them 
two books on the ecolesiaBtioal omces, contain- 
ing among other things an account of the Span- 
ish liturgy. A oolleotlon of oanona and deoretala mode 
in hii time ia known as the Jatdorian eoBseBon, and the 
interpolated oolleotion (now called the nsMMlo-/jddoriaa 
or/aiB 0 desretob), made two centuries later, passed in 
the middle ages l^ the ssme nsma— iSldOl^Ul 


, piiXfith, muMah, brum, etc. ; or persons or snp. 

heinga as boL^ b^yiib, ehUdtMh, ffMUh, devOiSL dun- 
eUh, p imM, mgiM, Ao.; or 

pUces, as AslUiA; or sots or qualities, as mtuiplth, oto. 
In most of these words it has acquired byasBoofation with 
the noun a more or less depreciative or contemptuous 
force : and BO in some other worda mmannklLmmaniah, 
in which the noun has no depreciative sense, (b) Of adjec- 
tives from proper nonus of country or peopla being the 
regular fonnative of pstrial adjectlvea as in MnaUth, 
" “"1, Irith, Spemlth, Swediah, 


ShoUlah, iruh, apanUh, BeUhenandMt, BtmvUh, Swadiah, rite. " Ssme ss Jfaiar^ rils 

Dandah, Graakiah, etc., the suffix in some adjectives of older 

lalMlMM (i^xing-glto). n. [A corruption, rim- 

A vulgar ooutraoiion for /&, as used for I am» JVwmX, etc. Some recently formed adjectives of this type, ’ Sf MD^kaywithtej, later hiUeen^ 

< MD- kytoeu ■ 1^. kjiyii. - O. 

•lomnwha,' M NMitM, NuMk, eoUM, moIM, MtMk, ftc., Btuigoon (fiee *««>), + 1^. s O. 

blOMn, eto., bladder: 800 ftloM®.] 1. Thepmoit 


-iael. [Early mod. E. also -iste; < ME. -48$, < OF. 
4ae, ult. < L. -itia : see -Ice.] A termination of 
Frunch origin, as in merokandiae: also spelled 
4cej as in cowanficc, and formerly -ice, as m hasf- 
araise, etc. 

[Also sometimes -ice; < ME. -iaen, rare 
form of -iceea, -iahenj etc,: see -leW.] A ter- 
mmatlon of some verbs of French origim. equiv- 
alent to and of the same origin as Aahn, as in 
Mvertiaef diveffiae,f^aHekiae, er^anchiae, etc. 
It merges with -ijw», equivalent to -icc. 

*Uie«o A termination of verbs, more usually 
spelled 4fc (which see). 


Bomowhat black, blue, cold, etc.; also collo^ially in oo- 
oas lon al adjeoti^ from nouns, as /otti^BoeMariA, 
etc., somewhat like fsU, Kovember, etc. 

-ifih®. [< ME. -isAen, -iadken, -iaaen, < OF, -dfw-, 

-ia-, a term*. of the stem of some parts (ppr,, 
etc.) of certain verbs, < L. -eaeere, -iaoere, a 
term, of inceptive verbs, the formative -ago-, 

4go- (-go-, Gr. -OK-) being ult. cognate with E. 

4ghi. See-egocj-agoaafjato.] A termination of t TiTth; nt 

some English ver^ of much origin, or formed SSdJ^es jaSSwis^ 
on the type of such verbs, having no assigiiable flnliiii liquon of the fatnienSMl Im, in puxli^ 


uKMfun,sw*, uxttuucr. bw a. Auejpuxvvv 

commercial form of gelatin, a substance of Arm 
texture and whitish color, prepared from the 
sounds or air-bladders of ceriiain fresh-water 
fishes. Unglaas Is mannfsotured espeolaUj fitm the 
sounds of some spaoies of Bnssian stuTgeon, and in the 
United States from the sounds of ood, haka squetiagiie. 
seaptrout sturgeon, snd other fishes, and from the skmacr 
some of them* An inferior quality Is made from olaaa 
aorapa of hida eto., cr from the purified 1^ dbtelBid 



iMMMi porotlBln tad glaia It li llkewiie uitd m m 
miptinant to fiat togoclMr tlie puru of motioal Initni- 
iptute, Mid for niidliv many otbordoiloatofahrioai Itli 
mad In tho manaftotoia of ttno alpif and ifawi^ adhMif • 
piaotara, oonrfrplaatai^ diaiDoiid oament^ and Imitation 
glaaa, In rdlnlng wlnM and lU|aor% In adulteniUng mlHc, 
and to loatarlnf allk riblNma. Oradaa ar« known aa hfrw, 
book Jotngiam. In the Boat JndiN, China, and 
Japan, ialnglaii> or ita eqolralontk ia prepared from rari* 
ona ai^ or aaaweeda— the aame In pan which fumiah 
the inateri4 of the bird'a<neata priaod aa a delicacy 
the Ohineae. finch ia the origin m the important Hayfoi 
itfngUm or aojon^-agait. Japaneae lalnglaBB la afforded by 
opooko of OmUUumj and ia aaid to prodnoe a firmer Jelly 
Uuui any other gelaUn. Theae varfooa producta are naed 
not only for food, bat In the arta for atlflenliig, Tamiahiiig, 


id. Hion; no oallod from ita ronemblanoo to 
tome forma of the gelatin.— Book Uie 

oommerdal name for the paekagea into wbioh lainglaaa 
^ taiiety of lidiiglaBB made by 
tho tiaeuea of the atur- 

the aame matertal aa 

>ted Into different forma. —Ribbon 
an inferior variety of 


to folded.— Iglnfiaii, 
tileanilim, cuying, and aorai 
geon.— Long and ataidn li 
leaf iainglaM, but i\ ‘ 



EgyptlAn Cavo>rlllevo. 
The Greek and Unman 


liinglaMutonfi (I'aing^ 

gUw-fitdn), n. See mica, 

IttBgHltart (i'zinff*athr}, 
ft. [Irreg. < i8ing{lan8) + 
fikir.j A bit of ahlning 
mica. [Poetical.] 

Borne had lain in the aooop of 
the rook, 

With glittering Mng-iCart In- 
laid. ihnte, Culprit Khy. 

Ufi (i'aia), n. [L., < Gr. 

*lmrr < Ec^t. EcSf a deity, 
the feni^e counterpart of 
Ofdris (Hegiri).] luJCgypt 
myth,f the chief female 
deity ; the difiter, wife, and 
oounteraart or female form 
of Osirfi^ and the mother 
of Homs. Bheiadlatlngulahed 
by the aolar diak and oowa' hrmia 
on her head, often anrmounted 
by a diminutive throne, and 
heara the lotua aoept-er. By the 
Qreeka ahe waa idontlfiod with 
lo. Her worship in a modified 
form, as a uature-goddeaa, waa 
introdneed aubaequently to the 
Alezaiidriue epoon into Greece, 
and waa very popular at Borne 
from tho end at the republic. The Greek and Roman 
prieata and prIeateMMM of lala wore a apoeial coatuiiie, and 
had aa an attribute a peculiar metallio rattle^ the alatriini. 

She (CHeopatral 

In the habillroeiita of tho goddeaa Joio 
That day appear'd. Shalt., A. and C., 111. 6^ 10. 

Ifilfim (is'lttm or -lam), u. Tss F. Sp. litlam k 
T urk. iMm, < Ar. Hldm, obodionoe to God, sub- 
mission, the orthodox faith, < mlama, be free, 
be safe, bo do voted to God. Of. Moslem, Miw-‘ 
gglman, and iratoom, from the same soureo.] 1 . 
The religious system of Mohammed. 

They [All and Huasolii] filled a void In the severe reli- 
gion of Maliomot, . . . Biipplled a tender and pathetic aide 
In Jilam. 

ir. AmoU, Baanya In Critioiam, A Peralan Bnaalon-Play. 
2. The whole Mohammedan world. 

All waa hardly dead before he Inwame onahrtned in le- 
gend and in myth. . . . Hence the great achlam wliioh 
from the firat divided tho oaiiip of Idam, 

J, DarmeoUAer, llie Mahdl (timua.X p. S8. 

Tn1n.tnl« (ia-lam'ikfi [< Tslam -I- Be- 
longing or relating to Islam. 

Peraiana were the leaden and ahapera of JAawio onl- 
ture. GDMhmtpororp Hev., Llll. Ml. 

Iglainlilll (isM^m-izm), n. [s F. Jslamisme b 
B p. Pg. It. InUmimo! as Islam -I- •ism,'] The 
faith of Islam; the true faith, according to the 
Mohammedans; Mohammedanism. 

tn theae reachaa I fonnd TAamim of a purer form, and 
the people more learned In olviliaod waya. 

tf. 0. JMaa Baatem Anhtpulago, p. Isa 

Xllunlta (is'lf^m-lt), n, [< Islam + A 

Mohammedan. 

Thronging all one porch of Paradlae, 

A group of Houria bow’d to aee 

The djdng ItUmdU, IVntipfcn, Palaoe at Art 

Zttunitic (is-l^mit'ik), a, [< Islamite 4* -fo.] 
Pertaining to Islam or the Islamites; Moham- 
medan. 

Tnlkwiiu a (is'lam-lz), ff. t} piet. and pp. Islam- 
iksd, ppr. IslamisiM, [< Islam + -i^e.] To 
ooniorm to lalam; Mohammedanizo. 

We find meet diiUnotly-marked Afriesii Moaa of a Su- 
preme Detty in the Weat, where Interoonrae with Modeiiia 
Cm actually Idmatssd or umVIAaimtsod whole nm na- 
tions and the name of Allah ia In all men a moutha 

KB. Tyhr, Prim. Culture, II. 808. 

Itlud^ (Inland), n, [Prop. Hand, the s having 
boen ignomtiy Inscrod in the 16th oentuxy, 
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In oonformity with isUi (wliioh is, however, 
wholly unrelated, and in wbioh the s ifi also a 
late Insertion: see isle^); early mod. £. Hand, 
gland (also occasionally gUUmd, eto.), < ME. 
iland, gland, gland, < AB. ^land, (glona, UanK 
SglaM, Sglana, SMand, ^imawA (also edland: 
see below) OFrien. Aland, eiland. East Fries. 
cUand s MD. egland, eglland, eiland s MLG. 
eilant, slant, olani, eimant, eiglant, LG. eiland^ 
MHG. eilant, emant, Q. eiland: the MHG. G. 
being prob. < LG.) » loel. egland as Norw. &c- 
land B Dan. aland (ss Sw. Oland, Gland), an 
island, < ig, eg, eig, ^i6g, an island (OLG. ^ wm 
Fries, oftge, an island, b OHG. awa, aueoa, auwa, 
owa, MHG. auwe, awe, 0. ane, a meadow near 
water, b Icel. eg sa Dan. Bw. d, an island), a 
word existing unrecognized in mod. E. as an 
element in looal names, as in Angles-ea, An- 
gles-eg, Aldern-ey, Ratters-ea, Ckels-ea, Cherts-eg, 
(hkn-ey, Tharn-ey, Whitn~ey, etc. (and in Bcand. 
names, Faroe (Faro), Oland, Thurso, etc.), as 
well as in tho derived eyot, ait, an island (see 
ait) ; prob. orig. an adj., ^belonging to water,’ 
*in water,’ < ed (•eoAw-) s OHG. aha sa Goth. 
dhwa B L. aqua, water (Me aqua and ctcc^), + 
kifid,land: see land^. The superfluous second 
element land was appar. added when the word 
M was passing out oi use : the var. edland (as if 
< ed, water. -F latid, land) was an explanatory 
sophistication of tho proper compound iglana. 
Other sophistications of tho word appear in 
the confusion with isle (early mod. E. yleland, 
as if < ile^ (isle^) 4- lawR), and in the MLG. 
MHG. form dnlant, as if tho ^laud alone’ (< 
ein, = E. one, 4- lant b E. land^).l 1. A tract 
of land surrounded by water, whether of the 
sea, a rivor, or a lake: in oontradistiuotion to 
mainland or eonUnani. 

And than we aayled by AlangOiiNin, with many mu yia- 
lofidw that bolotigti vntn the R^ea. 

Sir R. Ouylford, Pylgrymage, p. ns. 
My Boverelgn, with the loving oitlaeiii, 

Like to his imand girt in with the ocean, . . . 
Shall reat in London. Shak., 8 Hon. VI., iv. 8^ 20. 

8. Bometliing resembling an island : as, an is- 
land of floating ice. 

Tho ahapely knoll, 

That Boftly awell’d and gaily dreas'd appoara 
A flowery idond, from the dark grocn iHwn 
Emerging. Covqmr, Talk, lit. moi 

8. A hill rising out of low ground or swampy 
land, n small clump of wocxlland in a prairie, or 
the dike. [Southom and southwestern U. B.] 

At the aummit of tho hill la n beautiful grove^ or idand 
of timber, whore the heroea that fell at the hatlle of San 
Jacinto aleop their laat Bleep. 

A Stray F011X100 in Tmt, p. 85a 

GoralUland. See eoraf.—noatinf Island, (a) An la- 
land formed In a lake or other inland water, when of natu- 
ral origin, by the aggregation of a mnaa of earth held to- 
geilior by drIftwoM and Interlacing routa. Hometimea 
Biiob ialandi are large enough to aorvo for gardena or fwa- 
turo-gmunda Artlfloial floating ialandB have been fonnud 
by dcpiielting lake- or river-mud uxi rafta of wickerwork 
envorod with reeda Both natural and artlfloial floattn|; 


they arc moat 

oomnionly uiod for railing rica (ft) A meringue of white 
of egg and iogar floating lu divialuna upon luft cuitard.-' 
iSll^ Of ReiL in anat., a triangular cluater of eerubral 
voiivolutiona (the gyrl operti, or hidden gyrl) aituated in 
the Sylvian fimure, iiumudiatoly out from the lenticular 
nuoleua See CiMida. and cut under gyrwi. -« Isltadfl Of 
the Btossodtor the Hfil>pyIil>BdS, m (/r. myfA., imagi- 
nary lilunda aaid to lie iii the remote weatem part of the 
ocean, wbltbor after death the aoula of tho virtuoua were 
•iippoaod to bo traniported. 

lllaildMI'lsnd),u,f. [< 1, To cause 

to become' or appear like an island; insulate. 
[Chiefly used in tho past participle.] 

She diatiiigulahed , . . abeltof treea, aiioliaaweaee in 
tho lovdy parka of England, but idandod by a aereen . . . 
of a Uituk uuahy uiidorgrowth. Do Quineoif, Spaiiiah Mun. 

On a winter inoniing, when the mlaU are lying white 
and low and thin upon tlie plain, when diatant mill riae 
Minded Into tlie air, and the outlinea of lakea are Juat 
diaoeniible through fleecy haie. 

J. A. Symondk, Italy and Greece, p. Ils; note. 

8. To dot as with islands. [Kare.] 

A fair ezpanae * 

Of level paiture, idandod with gruvoi, 

And benked with woody riainga. 

rofdfnwreft, Preladeb vilL 
Not a cloud by day 

With puxifie idandad the dark-blue deep. Bmdftay. 
Illa&d^, Islud dogt. Bee Iceland, Iceland 
dog. 

Isluder^ (rian-ddr), fi. [b D. eilander ssQ*ei- 
Idndcr; as island^ 4- -er*.'] An inhabitant of 
an island. 

That pale, that white-faced ahore. 

Whose foot apuma back the ooean'a roaring tides 


And oocma from other landa her idandom 

Skak., K. John, U. 1, IS. 


«• An obwdeto fora o( 

Islandtet. a- utd n. An obaolete fWm of lee- 

landie. 

islandisbt G'lan-dish), a. [< island^ 4- -<gW.] 
Insular. Ikwles. 

Our IdandM Mon^^ (Arber'a Bng. Garatr, 11 flflX 

iilaiidyt(i'l|n-di),a. [< istontfi 4- -wi.] Pe^ 
t- ftiTiittg to islands ; full of islands. Cbtorooe. 
IfflayTTs^lfi^.n. A small evergreen tree, Pruffitd 
ilieVolia, a native of the California coast-ranges 

from San Francisco bay flouth. 

isle^ (II), ff. [Early mod. E. also He, gle: < 
rog. tie, yle, also ilU, ylle, ilde, ydte, rarely isle, K 
OF.reg.tte (later <87e, tho silent /# being inserted, 
as also in later ME., in imitation of the Latin 
insula), or of the earliest form isle (the s being at 
the earliest OF. period actually pronounced), 
F. B Pr. isla, Hla, ilha = Sp. feto b Pg. ^ 
B It. isola, < L. insula, an island; butoob^ to 
bo < in, in, 4- salum, the main soa, b Gt, coAoc, 
surge, swell of the soa. The word has no con- 
nection with island^, with which it has been ocm- 
fiised.] 1. An island. [Now chiefly poetical.] 
After hym com Galohaut, the aone of the feire Geaunt 
(hat waa lorde of the fer outc y^, w*<l 
company men. MoHin (£. E. T. H.V ill. 577. 

Hummer idoi of Eden lying in dark-purplo apherM ofm 
Tewngtm, Lockaloy HalL 

8. In entom., same as isUst, 2.— smcrald Isle. 
Seoamaroid. 

ifilel (II), r.; pret. and pp. isled, ppr. islimg. [< 
isle\ »-] I. tram. To causo to become or ap- 
pear like an isle; insulate; island. [Pootioal.] 
Ided In sudden aoaa of light, 

My heart, pierced thro' with fierce delight. 

Harata into blooaom In hla light Tknnjj^n, Iktima. 

n* intram. To dwell on an isle. Daeies. 
IJon and stoat have Mad together, knave. 

In time of flood. Tannyann, Gareth sud lynette^ 

igle^. n. An old spelling of aisle. 
isle^, n. [Also (Bo.) ahle; < ME. isyl, < AS. 
ysla, gsola, coals, ashes.] A hot coal ; an ember ; 
usually in the plural. [Prov. Kng. and Scotch. ] 
Jsyl of fyrcb favUla. Prompt. Paro., p. 866. 

loh liaiie ayneged and gabbe me auluon thoroffe and pine 
mo aduen on aaahen and on itekn. 

Old Bng. UomUks (ed. MorriaX U. 05. 
islesmaii (flz^man). n. ; pi. islesmen (-men). An 
islander; specifloally leap."], an inhabitant of 
the Hebrides or ‘Western Islands of Scotland. 
The JdeMittn oarried at their baoka 
The ancient Daulah battlo-axe. 

Sksitt, Marmkm, v. &. 

Islas of Shoals dnek. Bee duck^. 
isl^ (I'let), n. [< OF. islet, illet, m., islete, is- 
lette, illette, t, b Bp. isleta b It. isolctta, t., < 
ML. insulctum, n., dim. of L. insula, an island: 
see isle^ and -ot] 1. A little isle or island. 
Where iddt have been formed on the reef, that part 
which I have called tho "flat" and which ia partly dry at 
low water, appeara aimilar In every atoll. 

Damn, i/oml Reefa p. 38. 
Tho oreaay idds white in flower. Tot^nyoon, Gexmint 
8. Any small spot or space surrounded by 
sometning of different cliuraoter or color: as, 
an islet of verdure in a desert; the islets on an 
insect’s wing. 

_ A but leas vivid hue 

Than of that idd In the ohoatnnt-bloom 
Klamed in hia che^ Tmnymm, iLy]mer*a Field. 

ism (i™), n. [< •ism, this suffix being com- 
monly used in words exprossing doctrine, theo- 
ry, or practice.] A doctrine, theory, system, 
or practice having a distinctive character or 
relation: chiefly used in disparagement: as, 
this is the age of isms; to set up an ism. 

It haa nothing to do wl^ Calvlniim nor Aimlnlaalam 
nor any of the otliw iima. Southey, Lettera (1800), II. 188. 

Thia ia Abbot Bamaon'a Catholicism of the twelfth oon- 
tniy— auniethlng like the iim of all true men In all true 
oenturiea, I fancy. Alaa, compared with any of the loma 
oorrent in tbeM poor daya what a thing ! 

CariyU, I*aat and Freaent, if. ift. 
That land [New England] in which every im of loolal 
or rellgloai life haa had lU origin — that land whoae hills 
and vuleys are one blue and buia of material and manu- 
facturing prodnotion. H. B. Stowe, Oldtowu, p. 468. 

-ignt [s F. -isme = 1^. Pg. It. dsmo = D. G. 
•ismus ss Dan. dame^ Bw. L. -ismus, < Gr. 

term, of nouns signifying the practice or 
teaching of a thing, from verbs In -ll^eiv, being < 
-iC- 4- -yog, a common nonn-formative: see -fee.] 
A suffix imping the practice, system, doctrine, 
theory, principle, or omstract idea of that which 
is shined or implied by the word to which it is 
subjoined : as, dogmatism, spirituaHstn, sodaUsm, 
Atticism, Americanism, OaUicim, tarrorism, van- 
daUsm, republicanism, Mormonism, being espe- 
cially common in nouns so formed from names 



of penom ond deoigiiatiiig theories, m JBm- 
OamHiih CfmUm,Jk$rwinim,^te.. w1^ 
ossooietM with preotiee. espeoially in words 
of temporery use, es CknMiim, JadetoniBrn, 
OranHmt etc., suoh temporsry wo^s being 
formed es oocauon requires, in unlimited num- 
bers. Such words ere usuelly eooompMied by 

t noun of the egent in -ist, end en edj. In ^tie, 
end often Reverb in -iw. See these irufilxeB. 
T-ii\4H^»i (is-mf^il'l'^n, -eri-f}ii),ii. 

[< Ismail^ Ismael (see def.), + -ipej A memMr 
of a sect of Shiite Mohammedans who main- 
tained that Ismail was the seventh end lest of 
the true imams, end that their chief was his 
vicegerent on earth. Their dootrlnea like those of 
their ezieUiis repiewntottree. the Dnuae end ^een of 
8f^ deputed ^dely froa orihodox llohMiimeduilii& 
•nd were msde known in detail only to the initistad. 
The luneiUuie founded the FsUmlte dynasty of Egypt 
end i^yrts (see FStinUU), and the sect of A mi e ini was an 
offshoot from taem. v 

TamaiHm, Imaellim (is'mft-il-iam, -el-ira). 
N. [< Ismailf Ismael^ + 49 m .] The dootrinai 
system of the Ismailians. 

Under the FaUmite Caliph HAklm, a new religion stkrsng 
oat of ItmaUimp that of the Drasea so oslMlrom its In- 
Tentor, a certain Dsraai or DoriL Jnieyc. IM, XVL 604. 

Ismailite, Zimaelite (is'm^il-lt, -el-it), a. [< 
Ismail, Ismael, + Same as Ismailian* 

Isnukilitie, lBiiiiielHdo(iB'm$-i-lit'ik, -el-it'ik), 
a. [<l8mailAtu,lsmasl^ts^-¥ Pertaining to 
Ismailism. 

The eminent men who revealed to the poet in Cairo the 
■ecreta of the /sma'ilgifo ^th. En^ AnS., XVIL 2SS, 

iimatie (is-met'ik), a. [< ism + -atioH.] Per- 
taining to isms or an Ism ; addicted to isms or 
theories. [Rare.] 

ismatical (is-mari-kal), a. [< ismatie + -of.] 
Same as ismatie^ [Rare.] 
imatlGalness (tz-mat'i-k^-nes), a. The quai- 
ls of being addicted to isms or theories. 
[Rare.] 

Tlie Ism is the dlflloiilty. This governs their action ; 
this they would thrust upon us. Their Jsmattoalnm eon- 
eeals uid extrudes the Onristiau. S, Judd, Margareti lit. 

Iso-. [L., etc.; iso-, < Gr. 100 -, oombining form 
of Joof. Attic lao^, Kpio also iieog, equal^ the 
same (in numbor, size, appearance, etc.), like.] 
An element iu some words of Greek origin, 
meaning * equal.’ 

Isoabnormal (l^86-ab-n6r'ra(^l), a. [< Or. looc, 
equal, + K abnormal,^ A line, either imagina- 
ry or drawn on a map of any part of the earth’s 
surface, oonueoting places which have the 
same thermic anomaly, or deviation of the ob- 
served mean temperaturo of a certain period 
(month, season, or year) from the normal tem- 
perature, or that whioh is due to a locality in 
respect of its latitude alone. Also isabmtrmaU 

Dora has published on elsharate sot of maps oonstmot- 
ed on this prtnutple, in which he shows by a system of 
Thormlo Isabnmnals the deviations from tho mean of oaoh 
month, and of the year, on the differont parts of the 
.globe. Euohan, Handy-book of Reteandogy, p 166. 
isobar (i's^bftr), n. [< Chr. hiof, equal, + p&m, 
weight: see hanmieter^^ Inphys, geoa,, a line 
eonueoting places on the sunace of the globe 
at which toe barometric pressure is the same. 
For places not situated at the sea-level, a ourrectlon must 
be applied to each barometric obeervation oorreBponding 
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iaobirism (I'a^bttr-iim). s. [< isodor *f 4 mii.] 
Bonidity or similarity of weimt 
liOMrcittUirlo (I-s^bar-^met’rik), a. [^ Gr. 
loop, equal, -I- E. har{metri(i,1 hkpkffs, geog., in- 
dioatlng equal barometrio pressure. Also < 90 - 
^f^^-^llOlMloiiwtzIo Una Ssmeisisetar. 
laobathythAnn (l-s^bath'i-to^vm), a [< Gr. 
hwf, equal, + deep, 4* dlnfin, heat.] A 
line eonueoting points in a vertical section of 
any part of toe ocean which have toe same tem- 
perature. Sir a W. Thomson, 1H76. 
ilobathythemigl (i-s(^bBth-i-tber'm|d), a, [< 
isobathgiherm -f* -of.] Of or pertaining to an 
isobathy therm; isobathythermic. 
Isobathythormic (i-S 9 -bath-i-thf)r'imk), a. [< 
isobatkytherm + -<c.] Relating to an isobathy- 
toerm; having the same degree of temperature 
at the same depth of tho sea, 
isol^teral (l^s^bi-lat'e-r^), a. [< Gr. Icoc, 
equal, 4- E. bilateraUI In A>f., having the flauks 
01 the organ flattened surfaces: applied to a 
particular kind of bilaterally symmotrioal or- 
gans, as the leaves of some species of Iris, in 
oontradistinotion horn bifacial or dorsiventral 
organs, or those with an evident upper and un- 
der auxrace, as in most leaves. 
igoblloiUI (I-sob'ri-us), a, [< Gr. hoc, equal, + 
^piav, be strong, make strong.] In m>f.. grow- 
ing or seeming lo grow with equal vigor in both 
lobes*, ^plied to a dicotyledonous embryo. 
Also isoaynamous, 

iBObront (i's^bront), n. [< Gr. hoc, equal, 4- 
ppovr^, thunder.] A line on a map or chart 
oonneoting those places at which a given peal 
of thunder is heara simultaneously. 

The istdmmiM, or the linos uniting Uie places where tho 
first pool of thunder was ilmnltaneuusly heard. 

8ci Amur, Supp,, p. 0164. 



Heart i^rickle {iMrurdiu 



Xsobsfi. 


to the elevations of the statlona before the isobar oonnoot- 
ing suoh stations can be drawn. Isobars may be purely 
iraaginary lines; but genenUy, that the dlstrlbunon of* 
the pressure may be seen st a glance, they are drawn 
spoil tome kind of map or chart of the regioiia covered 
^ toe observations. Isobsn may be suon as indioate 
the distribution of barometrio prossnreat a certain speol- 
ned day and hour, or they may give the mean preeenre for 
eny period of time, as for the enure year or for the summer 
months. Also oriled MarrmiM Mm. 
Upbaxlc (l-#^bar'ik). a. [< isobar + -<o.] In- 
dicating equal weight or pressure, espeoially 
the pressure of the atmosphere : in the latter 
use equivalent to isobaromstric,^iwciMh sur^ 

floe, a aurfaoe in the air all points of which have the 
•ante barometrio preaaure. The Hue of interseotlon of an 
woiiario aurfaoe and a plane not parallel to It is an liobario 


Isocardia (l-s^kllr'di-ii), «I. [< Gr. hoc, equal, 
4- KopSia s E. hearLj A genus of heart- 
cockles, of the fam- 
ily /sooardffdh). Thoy 
have a oordate ventrluoso 
shell, with sepamteil in- 
volute divergent beaks, 
the cardimd teeth 2 and 
the laterals 1 or 8 in oaoh 
valva The extinot spe- 
olos are numerous, and 
tliere are flvo living ape- 
oiea. 7. cdf ia an example. 

Ohmut Is a synonym. 

Iffoca r diidas (i^s$- 
kHr-dl'i-dS), n, pi, 

[Nil., < Isocardia 4- 
-fekr.j A family of 
siphonate bivalve 
mollusks, named 
from the genus / 90 - 
eardia; the heart-eockleK. They have the shell 
oordlform and ventriooso, and the beukn aometliiiea sub- 
spiral, 2 oardinal and 1 or 8 lateral teoth In each valvs^ tho 
inuBOttlar impressions narrow, ami tho imlllid line simple. 
Jmeordia cor, the heart-aholi or ox-honi oooklu, oooura in 
tho EuropeBn seas. Glomida is a synonym. Also /socof- 
dieda* 

bocarpM (l-Bj)-khi''p8), n. vl (NL., < Gr. hoc, 
equal, 4- sofmde, fruit.] A division sometimes 
made of diootyledonous gamopetalous iilants, 
consisting of those in whlcli tho oar]>els are of 
tho same number as toe divisions of toe calyx 
and corolla, as in toe Erioacew, Primulacea!,<aw. 
Iwcupett (I-Ho-kar'pf-€). n. jd, [NL. (Klit- 
zing. 1848), < Gr. hoc, equal, 4- xaprrof, fruit, 4- 
-9(B.] The first of the two classes into whioh 
Kfltzing divided all aigm. It included the trilies 
Gymnospermcai and Angiospermea, 
iSOOeUlUar (i-s^serfl-l^), a. r<Gr.roof, equal, 
+ NL. oeUula, oelI.j Consisting of equal or 
similar cells: as, an isoceUular protozoan: op- 
posed to heterocollular, 

iffooephaly (I-so-ser^li), n. [< Gr, hoc, equal, 
4- se^'^, the 

A 


•rssi S5ra®.‘ii.'i3ri?&«s: 

bral column straight, and not bent up, as a 
fish. 

The iaoomel tall without a caudal flu. 

iaooeroy (l's$-ser-si), n, [< Gr. leoc, equal. 4- 
sipsoc, uil.] In MfA, the condition of naving 
an itoceroal tail. 

iBOehaam (I's^kazm), n, [< Gr. leoc, equal, 4* 
X^ua, a gap, chasm,] An isochaamic fine. 

iaoonaiuillo (I-sp-kaz^mik), a, [< isockasm 4- 
-<c.] Indicating equality as regards frequency 
of auroral displays.~isooliaaiiiio onms, imagliiary 
llnea on the eartli’s surface passtngthrou^ p^ts Saving 
the same annual number of auroraa 

It will be noticed tbai, eastward from England, theta). 
eMumh euirvm tend rapidly northward, Arwangu being 
only on tho same aarofsl pwmllel as Newcastle. 

EMife, BrtL, IlL 97. 

iaoohela (!-s<^ke’l|), n,; pi. isoche/a (-18). [< 
Gr. leoc, equal, 4- xv^t claw.] In sponges, an 
anchorate or anchor-shaped flesb-sploule; a 
curved spicule with equal ends extended on the 
surface of a rotation ellipsoid, and having both 
these ends flat and expanded. See out under 
anct/ral, 

leochimal (l'B^ki-m;d), a, [< isochime 4- -al.] 
Of the same moan winter temperature. Also 
Sj^llod isookcirnaL^ im^f^imm^ Mum. Ssms SS ta)- 

iflochime (i'sv-kim), n, [< Gr. leoc, equal, 4- 
X^ipa, winter : see ktawol.l In phgs, geog, , a line 
drawn on too map through places on the surface 
of the globe whioh have the same mean winter 
temperature. Also spelled isocheim, 

lioenlmenal (l-s(i-ki'mo-nfrl), a. Same as tao- 

cMmaL 

ifloddmonal, Isocheimonal (l-s^-kl'm^-nul), 
o. [< Chr. hoc, equal, 4- Af'/puv, winter, + -al.j 
Same as isoohimal, 

Isochor (I's^kOr), n. [< Gr. leoc, equal, 4- x^po, 

r e, room.] A curve of eq ual volume upon a 
_rara in which the rectangular ooflrdinates 
represent pressure and temperature. 


T- bUU 

head j A rule 
or nrinoiple 11- 



lustratedT in an- 
cientGreekart, 
in aocordanoe 
with whioh, for 
toe sake of sym- 
metry, natural 
proportions 
were somewhat 
saorifloed In 
certain reliefs, 
etc,, notably in 
friezes, and toe heads of all the figures, whether 
mountM or on foot, standing or seated, were 
oarvod upon nearly the some level. Also iio- 
hspkalg. 


Itoeei^aly.— Eiampla rioin the fttoae of 
Uie Parthenon. 


iaoworlo (I-R 9 -kor'lk), a, [< isockor 4- -ta.] 
Perfaiidng to equal volume or density: as, an 
isockorio curve, 

Ifloohromatle (Fsd-ki^mat'ik), a. [< Gr. hoc, 
equal, 4- color: see chromaHcA 1. 

Havi iig tho same color : said of the two series of 
oval curves of tho interferonoe figures of biax- 
ial crystals. Kach curve in the one seriee baa one eor- 
respondtng to It both In form and color in the other. The 
two uiirves or litiee that have the same tint are called ta>- 
chrmnaUo Uttm, See inttt/srmes JIguru, under ioStr/er^ 
Mice, 6. 

BoAhle theee (dark bandil, there are also variable bands, 
whlcli corruepond to the brushes which cross the tawtao- 
iMUid curves. SpoUimtHiods, Polarisation, p. 71 

2. in photog., same as arthoohromatie, 
igochronal (f-sok'r^nal), a. [As isochrofHms 
+ -al.l Uniform in time; of equal time; per- 
formed in equal times. Two pendulums whioh 
vibrato in the same time are isochronal; also, the vlhra- 
tloiis of a pendulum in the curve of a cycloid have the 
same property, being all perfonned in the same time, 
whether toe arc he large or small. Also isooknmom,— 
iBOdbTonal llui a line in which a heavy body descends 
without snoeleratlon or retardstlon. 

Isochronally (l-sok'r^nj^l-i), ode. So as to be 
isochronal; with unifonnitfor equality of time. 
Also isochronomly, 

Isochronic (I-s$-kronMk), a. [As isochrone 
ous 4- -ta.] Occurring at regular intervals of 
time. 

isochroiliim (l-sok'r^nizm), n. [As isochro- 
nofta 4- -tarn,] The onaraotor of being isochro- 
nous ; toe property of a pendulum by whioh it 
performs its vlbrationB in equal times. 
iBOChronoll (l-sok'r^non), n. [< Gr. hdxpovcv, 
neut. of hdxpovoc, equal in time: see imnshrih 
nous,'] An equal time-keeper; a olook designed 
to Imep perfeotly aoourate time. 
llodhrononB (I-sok^r^nus), a. [< Or, hdxpovoc, 
equal in age or time, < 1^, equal, 4- xp^t 
time: see oAronfe.] Same as isochronal, 
ifodhronoosly (l-sok'r^us-li), adt. Same as 
isochronally. 


Iffodlnil (1-B^-kll^n^), a, and n. [As isodina + 
-al.} L 0 . Of equal inolination: implied in 
geoio^ to strata whioh incline or dip in the 
same direction. See monooUnal, 

Tbs flexnrss are oflan so rapid that after dtsodatlOD M 
the tops of toe ■rcbeethesfrstaerelineltast.orsppeir to 

be dlppiiig all in the laine direotton. 

A Text Book of Oeotagy, pb M 



Itmlinal Llnek 0>r i8go. 

ftMiuMwal Unit, In fiMfrfMtfim. litieii drawn upon a map 
wongbpol^ at all of which the dip of the needle la the 

ILn. Bamo as inoclifM, 

The direetlona of the laoBonalR, inoolinalf, and llnei of 
•qoal horliontal force have been found. 

yaUtn, XXXIX. 56fi. 

Also iaotUnic, 

iaftffUtia (I'sA-klln), n. [< Or. lor/c, equal, + 
aXlvetv, inoliuo: see cUne.j lu a fold in 
which the strata are so appressed that the limbs 
or flatiTca (the parts on each side of the axis of 
the fol^ are isoclinal, or dip in the same direc- 
tion. Me monocline. Also culled oiwhiruf or 
overturned anticlinaL 

ilOeUllic (l-sfi-klin'ik), a. and ?». [< isocline + 
-to.] Bame as isoclinal. 

The ieodinic linea of the globe run round the earth like 
the parallela of latitude but are irregular In form. 

8. P. Tkmnjmon, Elect and Mag., p. 117. 

The whole re^on . . . would have (o bo surveyed In 
order to permit ilio traoitig out of inodiniet, 

.SMenee, IX. 217. 

iaooUnoitat (i-H^kli'ii(>-Ht.at), n. [< Or. toof, 
equal, + sX/vwv, mcline, + irrordf, vcrlial adj. of 
tordveu, atand: see Htatw.’\ A link-work for di- 
viding any angle into equal parts. Also iso^ 
IclinostaU 

ilOCOlie (i-fld-kd'lik), a. [< isocoUm + -to.] 1. 
In rketf containing successive clauses of equal 
length : as, an isoooUe period.— 2. In anc, pr<nt,, 
consisting of serios or members all of the same 
magnitude : as, uu immlic system. Bee isomlon. 

iaocolon (i-so-kd'lon), n.; )i1. tooc/)/a [< 
Gr. todauXov,* iieut. of of equal mem- 

bers or clauses, < 2or>c, equal, 4* saiXov, a member, 
limb, clause: see 1. In rhct.x (a) A 

figure which consists in the use of two or more 
elauses (cola) in immediate succession having 
the same leuf^h or number of syllables. If the 
equality is only approximate, the figure is prop- 
erly called peSrimm or parisosis, (b) A period 
containing successive clauses of equal length, 
—2. In ane. prog., a tieriod or system consisting 
of cola or senes of the same length throughout. 

iaoerymal (rs^-krl-mal), n. [< isocrynw + -of.] 
A line, imaginary or dimwn upon a map or chart 
of any region, ooiinocting points at which the 
temperature is the same during some specified 
coldest portion of the year. The word woi liitn>- 
duued by 7. D. Dana, and used by liiin with referaioi* to 
the mean temperaturo of the ocean lurfauu *‘for the cold* 
est thirty oonaeoutive daya of the year." 

It li unneoeaaary to remark partiaularly upon the flt- 
neu of the other wwytnaU for the purpoee of lUuitratlng 
the geographlfsal dlatrlbutluii of marine apeolea. 

ikma, Amer. Jour. Boi. (2), xvl. 157. 
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Aon to or from n body of equA qunntltieB of Intod to tto Magindlaeea), oontainlng the An- 

bent, niiu, taodtalwtie pwt. et toaChRind rarvwi in _ rwr r T * 

pirt, whlohnpnmit cbsiWM al smua * nd dmdqr rf IioHM (tnio'e-tS*), *. 

K aupe bc^ quanti- houseleek or aye-green, < Gr. toonvfj ^^i 


Having equairdlameteni, or being of equal di- 
or cella 

iaodlamatrlcal (i-so-dl-{^-met'ri-kal), a. [< iso- 
diametric + -a/.] Bame as isodiametrie. 

There arc colli which are eepeolally concerned In awlni’ 
nation, and which may lie cither ino^diatnetriad or elon- 
gate in a direction either parallel to or at right angles 
with the axil. Jour. Hoy, Mietot. Am., 2d ler., V 1. 1. 100. 

iBOdieoa (l-sod'i-kgn), n. ; pi. inodioa (-kg). [< 
MGr. tieodiKdVf neut. of eitrbdtxtoi pertaining to 
the entrance, < Gr. f-irrodof, entrance: see igo- 
dto.] In the Or. C7i., a troparion or brief an- 
them succeeding the third antiphon and ac- 
oompan^g the Little Entrance. Bee entrance. 
Also written eisodicon. 

ifodimorphifiin (I^0(i-di-m6r'fizm), n. [< Gr. 
Zffof, equal, + E. dinMrjfhism.'] In crystal.^ 
iBomoi7>hism between the members of two di- 
moriihous groups. 

iaodunorphoufi (I^s^-di-m6r'fuB), a. [< Gr. Zcoc, 
equal, + E. dimorphous.'] In crystal.^ having 
the quality of isodimorphism. 


or aemi-aqnatio 
plants, in which 
the plant-body oon- 
iisti of an exceed- 
ingly roitrlcted 
Item, which gives 
off a denie man of 
rooti from below 
andiendiupacom- 
paot toft of leaves 
above. The ipo- 
raiigia are leisile 
in the azlli of the 
leavea, and aome 
contain macro- 
iporca (inoga- 

Bporei) and some 
mloroipuros. The 
genus comprises 
about 50 ipeclei, 
and haiaveiywlde 
geographical dis- 
tribution, oocui^ 
ring In Europe, 
Asia, Australasia, 
Africa, and North 
and South Ameri- 



QuiUwort jMOfj Hng*lmnnnf\. 



]y known ka vm. KSl'" «“ 

worts, are of no 

uHjMiulul value. 1. laeustriM is known lu England as Jf«r- 
Stn'K-tmum. Some half-doien ipeciee have been found in a 
fosiii state, chiefly in the Terfiary of Europe, but one oo- 


igOdOmOn, iaodOmtUQ (l”SOd'6-mOII, -mum), ^ThO specrei, «, fcporanRlum nil iimgltiidlnally, showing 

L< Or. imMopw, neut. of built alike, < whioh a» mmenl. 

Idof, equal, + tu- 
fituv. build, > dd//oc, 

Jo/iff a building: 
see domc^.] One 
of the varieties of 
masonry used in 
the best period of 
Greek architec- 
ture. in which the 
blocks forming the 
courses wore of 


curslu Uic'Eooono of Colorado, one in the Upper Jurassic 
‘ of Yorkshiri 


kshirii Eng< 

These lower forms are usually distinguished by 


the 


iModntiiuii, with tilockb Mteured by 
liuwulM. 


Of Jtavaria, and another In the Ohlite 
land. These la ' ‘ ' 

name 7soMhw. 

Ifiogamons (i-sog Vmus), a. [< Gr. leoc, e^ual, 
+ yd/ioc, marriage.] Characterized by isog- 
amy. The isogamous algie are tlie S6ygnmeai^ 
, liesmidiew^ etc. 

equal thickness and euual length, and so dls- ian ga-Tn y (i-sog'a-mi), n. [< Or. letu;, equal, 4- 
Xiosed tiiat the vertical Joints of an upper course yayjoq^ marriage.] In hot . , the conjugation of 
came over the middle ox the blocks in the course two gamcUts of similar f oiin, as i u certain algm. 
below it. Bee pscudisodomon. Compare oifgamy. 

ifiodomoufl (i-sod'<i-mus), «. [< isotUmon + iiogenomi (i-sojViiUS), a. [< Gr. too} c%, equal 
-owg.] Of the nature of isodomon. in Kind, < Zooc, equal, + y^vof, kind ; see ’^enous.] 

A groat part of the city-wall, hiillt in flue Hellonlo Of the same or a similar origin : homologous, 

motif masonry, and a largo square central fortress with a h. bruiLil annHO bji formod fmm Gm unmA nr 

circular projcotltig tower, arc tlic only remains now tmoe- ^ oroau sense, as lonneu m>m ilic same or 

able. " 


JSiwye. m:, xym. 7X5. corresponding tissues of the embryo. Thna parts 
A r/ ot the nenwras system of worms, niollusks. and verteittatci 
^ sreiscv/efi(ifW,lSngdoi1vodfronU 

tooth,} IlHving the teeth all alike, igogeny (i-soi'e-ni), w, [As ifttnfcn^oys 4- -«,] 

In hioi.f similarity or identity of origin; origi- 
nation in or derivation from the same or corre- 
sponding tissues ; evolutionary homology, in a 
broad sense. 


izodontG'si 

(citovr-)sh 

as a cetacean; having the characters of tlie 
Isodoniia. 

laodontia (i-s^ou'shi-il), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
Zm<, equal, 4- hdovc {blhvr-) ss E. tooth.] In 


Bl;^h’s edition of Cuvier, an order of placental 
mammals, consisting of the Cetacea of Cuvier 


minus the herbivorous cetaceans (sirenians) of 
that author; one of two orders constituting 


It is well t(» use words which will express our meaning 
exactly, and hence a general boniulugy may be indicated 
by the word isoyem hidlcatingn geiicnd siniilarity of ori- 

liUMIf UlUI.UUC^ VAIV W* I'TTU WlIBbll Ul>lIlj|K ACIWf. A Of. //M., I., lilt,, p. XVlL 

Blyth’s zofiphagous type of mammals. [Not izogeotherm (i-so-je'o-th^rm), n. [< Gr. Zcof, 
in use,] equal, + }v/, the earth, + heat.j In phys. 

iaodynamie (I^B{i-dI-nam'ik), a. and n. [< Gr. ffoog.f an imaginary line or surface under the 
leoolvayot:^ having equal power or force : see iso- eaxlb’s surface {lassiug through points having 
dynamons.] I. o. Having equal power or force; the same temperature. 

(I's6-kilm), n. [< Gr. Zcoc, equal, 4* relating to equality of force.-, igodynamio lines, Isogeothennal (i-s(>-j§-5-th6r'mf}.l), a. [< iso- 
upv/idf, cold, chill (cf. oold, mst): see i“ fnaymtim. ia) bines coimectlng those places where geotJierm + -a/,] In phys. geog.^ pertaining to 

crystal.] Same as isocrymal, having the nature of an isogeoihenii. 

izogaotlierxnie (i-Ho-j6-o-th6r'mik), a. [< iso- 
geotherm + -<c.] Bame'as isogeothermal. 
izognathoiu (i-sog'n^bus). a, [< Gr. leoc, 
equal, + yvddog, jaw.] In odontog., having the 
molar teeth alike in both jaws: opposed to aa- 
isognathous. 

iaogon (i's^n), n. [s Bp. It. isogono; < Gr. 
leoy&wfsii having equal angles, < tooc, equal, + 
yaipto, angle.] In math.^ a figure whose angles 
are equal. 

laog|^ (i-Bog'o-nal), a. and n. [< inogon 4 
-on 1, a. Having equal angles, 
n, n. An isogouie line. 


The ieoeryvM of 08 * is the boundary line of the oorsl- 
teef aeaa. Datui, Amer. Jour. BoL (2X xvl. 160. 

iSO^oloni (1-so-si'klus). a. [< NL. isoeychiSt 
< Gr. leoc, equal, + k^kaoc, circle: sue cycled,] 
Composed of successive equal or similar lings. 
iKK^yelni (l-sfi-m'klus), v. [NL., < Gr. leoc, 
equal. + ubkhoc, circle.] An animal the body 
of wbioh consists of a series of oqiml or similar 
rix^. 8irE. Omen. 

l■ofikCtyl011■ (l-s^-dak'ti-lus). a, [< NL. iso- 
daotyluSt < Gr, leoc, equal, -f o6ktv>oc, digit.] In 
0O«$Z., having the toes or dimts of equal length or 
otherwise iSike: its opposite is anlHodac^Ums. 
IlOdia (iHBd'di-^), n. pt. [< MGr. eleodta^ neut, 
nl. of Or. rtoddtof, peitaining to entrance, < rZon- 
ooc, entrance, in MGr. the feast of the entrance 
of the Virgin Mary into the temple, < eZe, into, 
4- 666Cf way.] In the Or. Ch.f the feast of the 
Presentation of the Theotooos or Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary in the temple, observed November 
21st. See presentation. Also written 
IfOdiaibatlc a-8$-d!-a-bat'ik), a. [< Gr. leoc, 
equal, 4* diadarixto^ able to pans through, < M- 
fiaroc, verbal adj. of SiaPalvetv, pass uurough : 
■ee mahateriaU] Pertaining to the transmis- 



IvodyiutHilc 1 JiiM for lUoo. 


the Intensity of the force of ten'citrialmuKnctUm is eqni). ieOgOHlC^ (l-Sfi-gon 'ik), a. H isogon + -toH 


I geiiertU rivemliiiuice in form 

juliiiuB. (6) Liiuw dniwii to indicate 
reirioMS iiavlnK winds of a siiccitleil force or strength as 
' ■ • the wliid-pressiire. 


They have a ottrtaiii 
position to tile isocllni 


and Having equal an 
Nsm, tinea on the 
the di 


iinlioated by tl , 

n. n. An isodyiiamic line. 
iBOdynunoni (I-s{l-drn^mus), a. [< Or. Mlf- 
vapoc, having equal power or force, < leoc, equal, — » — . i. 

4 - (fkvp/c* power, force; see dynam, dynamic.] liogonloS (i-B6-gou'ik) a r< 
Havingequal force; of equal size; in bot., same ^ydsoc, offspring.] In bioL 

as isobrious. * — ^ » 

lMitBm(i’VQ-ot'^),n,pl, [NL.,< Jsoeies+-eaf.] 

An order of vascular cryptogamous plants, re- 


:1es.^IlOgODlo Unas, in mqgno- 
1 a snrfaoe at every point of which 
Bgnetio needle from the true north 


ieviatton of the magnetic needle from i ..... ... 

Is the same tor a given period. See cat on following page. 

On tte globe the itnetmie Uiwt run tor the most part 
from the north magnetic pole to the south magnetic p^ 
region. sTp. rAon^ion, Elect andMag., p. 117. 


< Gr. leoc, equal, 
exhibiting fsog- 


onlsm; producing identical generative inifi- 
viduals from different stocks, as hydroidz of 
different families may do. 
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IIm 5«ir Moon iirtm diftMiy Mrti 
In HMUdM lUfiioe. lomir, Indynloiw L 

1 (i»'^ or rs^ifi-ted), D* a* !• Stand* 

ing dotaohed from otneni of a like kind ; placed 
by itself or alone, 

X im uot tciflhins man'i iaotatad energy. 

Channi^t rerfeot Ltfe» p. 17. 

8. In drem., pure; freed from combination.^ 

Isolated btttumt. SeeMmi^tt. 

or I's^la-tniff), p, a. Employ- 

s ... . - 


•Ujr » dWwme* In tb««n<nS!*l 

ment of the atomt whloh lonn the leomerk) wmie^mietT 

Allotropy elMide In the Mine relation to elemenu that 
fiDiiMriiNi doee to oompounda 

AVanMatid MaJafp, Inorganlo Chcmtitiy, p. ill. 


i(i-B(Hnier-$-iu 6 r'flsm),s. 

Gr. «w//f/w/i*,linving equal parte (nee immeraui, 


itat), fi. [< Gr. iffo- 
i), + ffrordf, ver- 

efaffo,] A link- 

WOTinfor regulating the motion of a train of 

(l-sog'v-nizm), a. ,[< isogon^ic^ + 
In bioLf production of similar or identi- 
cal sexual oiganisms or reproductive parts from 
divemo stooke. 


BvUaOic languages i 
a simple, uninflected root. 


between substances 
proportions. 


K 


•f form, + ./ww. J In erysfr/h, isomorphism 

atoi 


laviug the same atomic 


Hnuh laiigusgea [ainlutinatlveK constituting the smell 
minority of human longues, arv wont to lie ualled fso* 
kMno, L a using eaoh element by Itself, in its integral 


iiomeroiis (i-som'e-rus), o. [<Gr.i0o/<r^;i!r» hav- 
ing equal parts or shares, < fcof, equal, + fiipoc, 
part, share,] 1, In hoL, composed each of an 


fonn. 


Mednsie of Identiual stmetara which one would place 
in the same genua may form the sexual generations of 
hydroid stotiks belonging to different families (impunim), 
daw, Zoology (trana), I. m 

isograxn (rsp^gram), i 
yfUfifMt that which is dra'wn or written : 
gram''^t and of, diagram^ eto.l A diagram ex- 
hibiting a family of curves for the purrmso of 
showing a relation between three vanables. 
isograpnlo (i>s^graf 'ik), a. [< inography + -<e.] 
Oror pertaining to isogranhy. 
isographically (i-s(^grofi-k^-i), adn. In an 
isographio manner; as regards, or by means of, 
isography. 

The laborious process of i$ngraphSeaUy charting the 
whole of Argclanuer's }i24,00(i stars. 

A, M. ClsrSe, Asiroii. in 19th Cent., p. 4S7. 

, ,, [<Gr.I(ydy/)af^,writ- 

„ . hoc, equal, + yp« 0 e«v, write.] The 

inutation of handwriting. 
iBOgynm (l-soj'i-nd), n. pL rXT4., < Gr. hoc, 
equal, H- vm^, female (in mod. bot. a pistil)." 


, j integral 

H^Miuey, Encyo. lirit., XVlIl. 774. 

isolation (ia-9- or i-s^-l&'ehmO, n. [» F. i«o-' 
laHon; as hohto •¥ •hnj] The state of being 
isolated or alone. 

ladadon from the rest of mankind. 

MUwan, Utlii Christianity, viiL fi. 

0 Ood-llke MoHon which art mine, 

1 oan but count thee perfect gslii. 

Tmnymin, Palace of Art. 

isolator (ia'O- or i's^ld-tor), n, [< hohtc + 
[< Gr. hoc, equal, + -<w.] An insulator. 

isologous (i-sol'^us), <1, [< Or. Ittoc, equal, + 

^ 6 )oc, ratio, pmportiou: see Ittgos,'] Having 


isograpby (i-Bog'c{i-fi), n. 
ing like, < ' 


A'divisioh of dicotyledonous plants, including 
the Primulaeew, EHcaoeat, etc., in which the 
carpels equal the sepals and petals in number. 
They are coextensive with the Isomrjm, 
isogynons (i-soJM-nus), a. [< Gr, hoc, eqiial, 
+ yvvii, female (in mod. bot. pistil).] In ooU, 
having the pistils, or the carpels of which the 
single pistil is composed, equal in number to 
the sepals. 

isogyrons (i-sy-jl'rus), a. r< Gr. hoc, equal, +, 
round: seef/yre.] In 00/., forming a com- 
plete snii'O. [Bare.] 

mhalBino (i-s^harsin), n, [Irrcg. < Gr. Imtc, 
equal, + &ac, salt, + -iwt>l,] A line connecting 
points of equal salinity in the waters of the 
ocean. Snoh lines may be drawn to indicate either the 
distribution of the saline matter (about three fourths of 
which in the main ocean ounsiita of common salt) at and 
near the surface, or its variations in doptli. In tlie latter 
ease, the isoliaisinea are plotted upon a piano surface rep- 
resenting a vertical seouon of the ocean tietween the tie- 
sired poiiita. 


ilohyntal (l-sd-hi'c-tal), a, and n, [< Gr. hoc, 
equalj + ierdc^ rain: see hgetalA L a. Marking 
equality of rainfall : as, an curve, iso- 

hyetal lines may be drawn to oounect places having the 
same amount of annual or of seasonal rainfall. An Isohye- 
talmp or chart is more generally called a nii^aU chart, 
n. n. An isohyetal line or curve. 
iM^phaly (i-B(i*kef'firli), u, Beo iBOcephaly, 
izoklmoitatt^i* See'tsocllnosfaf. 
iSOlable jfis'^ or i'sp-lft-bl), a, [< inolrah + 
-able,] Thai can be isolated; specifically. 
chem,^ capable of being obtained pure, or 
combined with any other substance. 

li quite aoonrately distinguishable from 
town matter, but it is not imitMc from dif- 
B, Ebsanguef, Mind, XIII. 3A0. 


in 

un- 


umeijncem iniown matter bu^^^ ». In rod/,, of, pertaining to, or ^ 

X % , iKwiwgw*, iuiiiu, Aiil. o4». tnei-e: as, isofMcnc segments of the limbs, 

isolate (is 'o- or I s{i-lat),f’. pret.and pp.iso- Isom^cal (i-s6-roer^-kal), a, [< imnerh + 
lated, ppr. ieoHaUng, [With suffix < F. -a/.] Same w isomeric. 


,lS(h 

F* 

hoihr ai’Pg. isol(ir,\ li. isohre, < ML. iniularc, 
pp. insuhtHs, detach, separate : see insulate.'] 
1 . To set or place apart; detach or separate so 
M to be alono: often used roflexively: as, he 
isolated himself from all society. 

^It is . . . possible to dissect out a nerve with a muscle 
sttached, to keep it alive for a time, and tlius to inquin 
what an UoMcd nerve will da 

Q, T. Ladd, Physiol. Psychology, p. 56, 

8. In elect,, same as insulate, 3.-8. In chem,, 
to obtain (a substance) free from all its com- 
binations. 

Isolate (is'?- or i'sd-lfit), a. [< isolate, v.] Iso- 
lated; detached. 


similar proportions or relations: specifically 
applied m chemistry to a series of uydrooar- 
bons each member of which differs in composi- 
tion from the next above it in the same series 
bv having two loss hydrogen atoms. Thus, 
ethane (Gglia), cih yleno (C2H4), and acetylene 
(CgHg) form an isolttffons series. 

The number of iaibtffow groups actually known and 
studied Is comparatively small. 

W. A, Miller, Elem. of Chem., 1 112S. 

Isologns (i'89-log), n, [< Gr. 1 (t»c, equal, + ;iri- 
yoc, ratio, proportion.] A member of an isol- 
ogous series or hydrocarbons. 
llOAagtlgate (I*8?-mas'tl-g&t), a, r< Gr. hoc, 
equal. + fidtrn^ (/«*<n-/y-), a whip.] Having the 
flagella alike or similar, as an infusorian, in 
which there may be two or more such flagella: 
distinguislied from heteromastigate, 
iflomer (i's?-m6r), n. [< Gr. laofitftffc, having 
6(1 ual parts: see wnneroHH,] In chem,, a com- 
pound that exhibits the properties of isomerism 
with reference to some other compound. Also 
irntmerido. 

Isomara (l-som'^-rji), n. pi, [NL. : see isomrr^ 
ouH,] A primary division of coleopterous in- 
sects, characterized by having (with a very few 
exceptions) the same number of tarsal joints on 
the posterior legs as on the others. The htmera 
include the five serioa Adephaga, Clauiaemia, Serriatrnia, 
LomcUicarnia, and Phytophaga, 
iflomare (i'sp-mer), u, [< Gr. inofirftifc, having 
equal parts: see isomerons. Cf. isomer,] In 
sool,, a part or segment of tho limb of one ani- 
mal which is homologous with or corresponds 
to a part, in another animal. Thua, tho diatal end 
of a bird's tibia la an isomerc of proximal tatsal iNiniw of a 
niMnmal. Bee tfiofotiie, and ^nmnbral tiegmetU (under mom- 

The lines ... arc (sotoiiKHi, cutting the limbs into 
morphologically oqual iNirte, or imnnsreM. 

Cmsr, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 229. 

iBOxnaria (l-sfi-me'rl-ii), n. [NL., < Gr. itToutpi/c, 
having equal parts: see istmerous,] A distri- 
bution into oqual parts. Kersey, 1708 . 
il01lieric(l-s?-mer'ik), a, [< isomcr-ous + •/(?.] 
1. In chem,, jiertaimug to or characterized by 
isomerism. 

As 1 learn from one of our first chemists, 1*ror. Frank- 
laiid, protein is oapaiile of ozistiiig under probably at 
least a thousand ianerrie forma 

M. Spencer, Frln. of Biol, App., p. 483. 

8 . 

mere 

iBomorlcal 

~at. ] Same' as 'isomeric, 
isoinierlcadly (X-sfi-mer'i-kHl-i), ade. In an iso- 
meric manner; as regards iHOinerism. 
iBOmeridff (I-som'g-rid or -rid), n, [< isomer^us 
+ •ide'^,] Same as isomer, 
iflOmfiTillB (i-som'e-rizm), n, [< isomer^s + 
-wm.] In chem,. identity or close similarity of 
composition ana molecular weight, with (Uffer- 
enoe of physical or of both chemical and phy- 
sical properties. There are three different oases of 
isomerism : first, whore compound iKxUes have the same 
ultimate composition and tne same mOleoular weight, 
but differ In physiosl properties and in their behavior 
toward the same roagents, being easentially distinct sub- 
stances: second, where compounds have the eame compo- 
sition, the sa^e molecular weight, and the same general 


equal number of parts, as the monibi^rs of the 
several circles of a flower.— 8. In chem,, hav- 
ing the pro^ierty of chemical isomerism.— 8. In 
enfom.. having the same numlwrof tarsal joints 
of all tho legs. When the number is not stated, 
isomerouH tarsi are understood to be flve-joiut- 
ed or peiitumeroiis. See /somera.— 4 . In odon- 
having the same number of ridges: speeifl- 
cally applied to molar teeth whose transverse 
ridges ao not increase in number 011 successive* 
teeth, us in the living elephants: opposed to 
anisomrroMs and hmimmvfous. Gill, 

Iffomanr (i'H9-mer-i), n, [< NL. istmeria, q. v.] 
Isomerism. 

iffometrlc (l-sfl-met'rlk), a. [< Gr. hdfierpoc, of 
equal measure, < lave, equal, -f phpov, measure.] 
1 . Of equal measure. 

In The PriiincH wc alio find Tennyion'i moat lucocMful 
itudiM upon the model of thcTheociitaii iamietric voraa 
Stidman, Vlut. Pocta, p. ica 

8. In crystal,, pertaining to that system which 
is chanM^terizw bv threo equal axes at right 
angles to one another. The aeven holohedral forma 
under thia ayitem are the cube, regular ootahedron. rhom- 
bic dodecahedron, tetrahexahedron, tetragonal and trigo- 
nal trtaootahedroii, and hexoctahedron. Thu tetrahedron 
and pyritobedron are tlic moat common lieniihedral forma 
Ainu called mmmnttrULrtytdar, tmulor, cubic, Seeetya- 
taWipraphjf. - Isomstilo pmpeotlvi or prqltotlOB, a 
method of drawing flgurea of luachlnei. eta It ia an or- 
thogonal projection on llnea wiually hiolined to the three 
principal oxea of the body to be repteaeiited. 

isometrlcal (f-sA-mot'ri-k^l), a, [< isometrio -f 
-a/,] Hamo as isometric. 
laometronapll (i-s?-met'r?-grflf), n, . 
hoc, equal, + fthfwv, measure, ^ ypo^tv, write.] 

dngati 


f. 7t» [< Gr. 

. , . . write.] 

An instrumoiit for accurately spacing and draw- 
ing lines at cmial distances from each other, as 
in orosM-hutchiiig sections in mechanical draw- 
ing. It conalata of mechanlam which movea a atralght- 
edge or ruler a definite dlitance parallel to itaelf, ao that 
lines drawn along the edge of the ruler ore equally ipooed. 
iflomorph (rsv-m6rf), n, [< Gr. «(ma equal, -i- 
fiofH^rf,fom,] 1 , A substauoe whicn exhibits 
isomoriihisra.— 8. In em'il., an organism whloh 
huH the sumo form as anotuer, and thus resem- 
bles it, though belonging to a different group. 

There ore lundy forms [of the ilaMeidorisI which It li 
dlflioult to aepanue from imperforate Lituolidea and ore 
iievertholosi perforate, in foot ore **iatidy iemerphi of 
Laguna, Eodoaoria, Olobigertni, and RotoUa.** 

S, B, Lankestcr, Enqya Brit, XXX. 849. 

Iffonumllic (i-sy-mflr'fik), a, [< isomorpk-ous 
+ -ic.J 1. Same as isomorphotts,^ 2 . In hkd,, 
being of tho same or like form ; morphologi- 
cally alike; equiformed. 

Ulchuluphua ... has nMumedpeouliar raptorial chor- 
octem imnnitrpMc with thoae of Cry pogeronua. whloh is a 
true bird of prey. Aaftifir, JUCXIX. UO, 

A R^^arity of ci^B^iue femt as, 
(a) between substances of analogous compo- 
sition or atomic proportions, as tne members 
of a group of compounds liko the sulphates of 
barium, strontium, and lead; (b) between com- 
pounds of unlike composition or atomic pro- 

I iortions. The first of theae la laomoiphlam proper, and 
a aometlmea dlatlnguiahed oa itamcrow or tmrnmtc ioh 
nwr/Mm; the aeoond os heieromcrow or Meronmte 80 - 
morpkimj or simply oa AtmcMHonMem,--Bol0h6dnl 
Isomorphiam, in matA., the identfty of theionn of two 
groupt. 

iimorphoni (X-S 9 -m 6 r'fus). a. [< Ghr. Isoq, 
equd, -f form.] libi^bitiu^^^^^ pro]^ 


erty of isomorpnlsm. Also isomorphic. 

Notwlthatandliig the poaalhlllty, in the case of oertilti 
oorboiiatea, of anlratitutirig iamo^oue oonatltnenta for 
one another, it cannot be pretended that aiqr evidenoe oi 
yet breaks down the list of chemical elementa. 

J. Marttneau, MoteriaUim, p ISff. 


[Ilnefom, 


group. 

anolMoua compoaltion and closely reloU 
Thus, in mineralogy, the oorbonatea of 
um.lfon, ----- -- 

Focoq.]. 

oiyitaillsing in the ihombohedral system, oad with l 

hr the same ongleo, the angle of the olmvage rtMWibnhs 


in mineralogy, the oorbonatea of omain, magnari- 
«, tnorwaneaa and fiao (reapeotively CaOOs, MlOOk 
. Mn(^ ZnOO^) form on isomarphom group a& 


S198 


UmlMnmi (i-irf'5-nw), a. 

5J.£f.SS5rt5h?i!!^^ O' ' 

like mdeenlati 11iiitdoloitUt«,theoftriioiMtecif otldani 


■ad mafiiedttni. mijr b« oontidei^ M formed the 
nnloB M the osldam odrbonete moleonlee with thoee of 
_iiiigiieiliiiii oartioiuita. (h) d. In inath. Bee mnoupi. 
booura (l-df-ml'Dt ». pi [NL., < Gr. 
equM, -f /uDf, a mouse; a muscle, n £. moiiso. 
Ox* Dimyarfa.] Isomyarian mollusks; IHmy* 
Ufjo proper, one of three orders into which la- 
mellibranohB have been divided: distiiiguishod 
from Heteromya and Monomya. They are di 



relation to a species of its abnormal forms when 
they are suffloiently habitual to have been taken 
for distinct plants. Thus, the assumed genus 
of orchids Aclinia is now regarded as an ikpho- 
rouB form of Dendrohium, 
loplegtic (i'so-pi-es'tik); a. [< Gr. tnoc, equal. 
+ ir/foroc, verbal adj. of ir//C«v, press, squeeze.] 
Isobaric ; denoting equal pressure. 


vJded into Inuaropam and tUS «!S- ‘ of 

ilOlurKriUl (I'M-roi-ft'rl-an), a. [< Immya + IKWIbuT* ®«“/? i 


of ^stropods containing those which are equal- 
sided or bilaterally symmetrical: contrasted 
ivith Aniaopleura, The lioploural sistropodi sro 
chiefly reproientod by the chitotta Imt alio iiiolude such 
worm-like formi m DhaUAmm and NwnmiUL Rank- 
ed aa a auperorder, the Itnykwra have been divided Into 
three ordera Puluj^aee^ihora, Chatodtmaf and Ntammal- 
cfea. 

'OmodV^.'(ttel lK>PlOiml(I-B9-plO'ml),a. [AB<Mp/e«f-oi» + 
inen).J AwnaUgehnBofffaiDopetalousplaiitii, :<»{•] ^vmg the ngnt ano left mdea equal; 
of the natural order fkipolneeai. Th. flowen ue hilaterrfly gymmetooal, aa moat animria; of or 


same size or nearly so^ as most bivalve mol 
lusks; perfectly dimyanau; of or pertaining to 
the Jaotnya, 

|S0& (i'son); n. [< Gr. Itrovy nent. of looc, equal : 
see iso-.] In the music ox the Greek Ghurcii, 
the sign for the key-note. 

XiOlUUldra (i-M^uuu'drjf), n. [NL., irreg. < Gr. 
looCf ecfual; 4- avi/p (av6fy-\ male (mi ~ ~ ‘ 


tatnunoroaatheoonilla-tulMiiolonsated.theiiamonBHro . 

S In number and nearly equal, and the ae^i aihuiiif- iaoplenrOtUi (I-HO-pld'rus), a, [< NIj. iBoplmtus, 

- "KiTOSS!.'3?SaK 

ml 

[NL. (Lindley. 
a stroke. < 
;.] 'A genus of Sorophu^ 
//irifwoo?, closely allied to JHgitaliSy but distin- 
guished by a shrubby habit and by the fact 
tiiat the upper lip or the corolla equals the 
lower. The two apeoie% L »oeptnm from Madeira and 
1. CarmritMti from the CananeiL onltivated in green- 
h<»u«(iM, hear temiiiial raoemea of auuwy yellow or orango- 
ooloi'tid flowori. 

a. and n. [< NL. i»opwi (iso- 
pod~), < Gr. 
woe, equal, + 

ffOf'ff (Trod-) Bs 

KMH La. 
Having the 
feet all alike, 
or similar in 
c h aracter; 

Hi^cifically, pertaining to the hopoda or having 
their characters. Also iaoptHlouB, 
n. n. An isopod crustacean \ any one of the 
JMopoda. 

Also iaopodan^ isojfode. 


pertaining to the ImpUura* 


Th(, 

tiveaofaouL , , 

The apeulM of thU genuay'parilculHriy /. "fitdyantha and 
/. obovata, yield a good quality of gutta-peruha. J. GuiUa, 



of plants of the natural order filapotaavWf con- 
taining the genera Iftonandra and. Payena* 
iaoiiap&eliOG^S 9 *na-ferik);a. [< Gr.io/)C, equal, 

+ vtfihff cloud see nahuUiJ] Indicatiug equal- 
ity as regards the prevalence of clouds.^ Zsone- 
poillo line, iti tiMtaor., an Imaglniiry lino over the earth'i 
■orfaoe paaalng through puliiU which have the aauiu do- r^f^A\ 

gree of oloudlnoaa of mo eky fur a given pori^ (month or "OpOtt Bo-poa;, 
year). 

A chart of Uio world ahowliig llnea of equal annual 
doudliieaa (iwmepAelie) la given by Keniin. 

/finUhJuniian Hejwiftt ISSI, p m 

laononla (l-H6-no'tni-i^), u. £< (^. tomt/tiuf 


n. r< (3 

equality of rights : see inonotny*} Equality be- 
fore the law 1 uniformity of rights. 

There la no pari of our notiitltutlon so admirable ai this 
egnallty of civil righto, thli imnunnitt which the philoao- 
pneri of anuiont (Jreeou only hoped to And in duiin»uratl- 
oal goveniment Sir IS, Crwuu, Eng. (lonit, p 800 . 

ISO&omiO (I-sf-noui'ik), a. [< Gr. ifrowipiKdCf < 
equality of laws; see isoHOniy,'] 1, 
tainiug to' 



HUiul Iwipcid {CtfcMUfa xtjfgtm). Mammoth 
Cuve, Kentuclcy. 


equality of laws; see , _ ^ _ 

Of or pertainiug to isonomy ; the same or equal IgopOfU (i-Hop'{i-d)^), n. pi [NL., neut. pi. of 
“ in kind or origin ; spe- (teojW-), equal-footed ' ‘ 


in law or right.— 2. One i 
oifioally applied in chemistry to isomorphism 
subsistiiig between two compounds of like com- 
position: opposed to heierommic, 
lionomy (i-sou'^mi), n, [< Or. loompia, equal 
dist^butiuu, equality of rights or laws, < Icrdw- 
pc, equally distributed, having equal rights, < 
mg, equal, 4- vdfiog, distribution, custom, law: 
see nomc,] Equality as regards rights and priv- 
ileges; isonomia. 

Fhilolaua . . . Introduood an <gmomy Into the oligarchy, 
and BO enabled it to hold Ita ground. 

Ton Jianke, Unlv. Illit (tnuia.^ p ISft. 

iiOnSTin (r8()-nlm). n. [< Gr. ia^pog^ having 


iOnsru (I'Bo-nim), n. [< iocjwpog, having ootUi^^u The 
the same name, < levg, equal, + bwfia, iwvpa, 


see impod*} An 
order of 'arth^straoous or edriophthalmous 
(sessile-eyed) crustaoeans, with 7 free thoracic 
somites l^aring as many pairs of legs, which 
are alike in mze and direction, whence the 
name I the Polygonata of Fabricius. iiie body 
la niually broad and doprcBoed, and more or leoa arched; 
tlie hoad la almoat alwaya aiaUnot from the thorax, 
oxcupt from tlie Unit thoraofo ring, with whluh It la 
utiitod; niid the abdonioii la ahort-riiiged and often ro- 
diiced. There are no branchial thoracic voiloleiL the 
reapirato^ funotlon being carried on ^ the peculiarly 
uiodltlcd laminar Im of the abdomen. The thoruoic logs 
of the females may bo modifled to form brood-pouohea for 
the eggs by iiicaiia of delloate niombranoua platea called 
The 


Uke an iaopod: resembling an isopod in fom: 
gpecUloally applied to sixSooted, oblong flat* 
tenea larvm i^th a distinct tboraeio shield, 
long antenns; and caudal bristles or pUte^ as 
those of the roaches. , ^ 

iaopodimoiphima (i;s6-p<^^mdr'fu8), a. [< 
NL* isopus (isopod-), isopod, + Gr. pop^, fonn.] 
Same as isigKHiifom. ^ _ 
isopodOXUi (i-Bop'^dus), a. [As isopod + -one.] 
Same as isopod. 

isopogononi (if ^pog'9-“«5)T X' 

eqtuil, + rrityiM, beard, barb.] Equaily webbed : 
smd of f eatners whose inner and outer webs are 
alike in size and shape: opposed to aidsopogo^ 
nous. , . , 

ii^pollty (i-Bo-pol'j-ti), n. [< Gr. browo^reMi, 
equality of civic righti^ < IcoiroA/TvCi u eitlsen 
with equal rights, < laog, equal, + ffo/UTyc, a 
citizen: seopoM^.] Equal rights of oitizen- 
ship in different communities ; mutual politP 
oal rights. 

Niebuhr . . . eatabliidiea the pHnolple th^ the oen^ 
comprehended all the confederate clues which had the 
right of MUnum, 

Between America and England . . . one would be glad 
if there could exist some ^ 

OhusK To OR. Norton, Sept 81, 1858. 

iMUitera (I-aop'tg-i#), H.pl, [NL., neut. pi. of 
isopiorus: BoetsopUirous.^ The termites or white 
ants regarded as a suborder of J^europtera. 
Tlioy have larger equal, and naked wings not fedded In re- 
poBCL well-developed manducatory Jawi^ and short many- 
lointed antennas. I'he larva and pupa reoemblo the iieu- 
m ; the latter are wlngleso. This auborder Is rqiresent- 
ed by the family fTermOiftlai alone. 

isopteroUS (i-sop'tg-rus), a. [< NL. isqptsrus 
(ci. Gr. IffdTrrtpog, poet., swift as flight), < Or. 
iffor, equal, + irrepdv, wing.] Having the wings 
equal ; spccifloally. pertaining to the Isoptera or 
white ants, or having their characters, 
isopnrpuric (Usv-p^r-pu'rik), o. [< Gr. looc, 
equal, 4> L. pufpumus, purple : see putple.] 
Same as purpttWc.--iaoinuimrlo add, C 8 n 6 N 50 e, 
an add notlcnown In the free state, but fonniiig a potaa- 
■ium Bait when atrong solutiona of ploriu add and potas- 
alnm (wanide are mixed. It waa formerly uaed as a dye, 
under the name of ffiwutt moIuUb, 
iBonurpiirin (i-H 0 -p(ir'p 11 -rin), w. [< isopurpwt* 
«c) + -iwa.l A coal-tar color (CuH 502 ( 0 h) 8 ) 
used in dyeing, closely allied to alizarin, formod 
by heating beta-anthraquinon disuljihouic acid 
with caustic soda and iiotassiiim chlorato. it ia 
Bold in commerce under the name of ahCmrin, and pr%> 
ducea the yellow shade of red, while true allxarln dvee 
bluish shades of red. Also called antSratpwpuHfi. 

[NL. (Keichen- 

. bach, 1837), < isrpyrum + -eof.] A former tnbo 
of plants of the natural order Mauunoulacew, 
typmed by the genus Isopyrum : now merged 
in the tribe Hellvhorem. 

laqvynun (I-s(^-pl'rum), n. [NIi. (Linnsus), 
< L. isopyrum, <, Gr. IrrOTnyioi;, a plant not iden- 
tified (pumaria mprcolata^)X laog, equal, + ttw- 
pdf, wheat (or Trvp b E./frc).] A small genus 
of plants of the order Panunculaeoa;, the type of 
the old tribe Jsovyrm. They are slender amooth 
herbs with perennial root, bl- to triteniaUly compound 


name.] In a paronym. 

ilOOpxnio (I’B^nim'ik), a. [< ^nyia + -ic.] In 
philol, parouymio. 

iSO&snny (I-son'i-mi), n. [< Gr. IfrawfAa, same- 
ness of name, < loCtwpog, having the same name : 
see isoHymJ] Same uspanmymy. 
liopathy (I*aop^{f-thi), n. [< Gr. loog, oqual, + 
rrSdog, suffering, disease.] The theory that dis- 
ease may be cured by the product of the disease, 
aa smallpox by minute doses of variolous mat- 
ter; also, the theory that a diseased organ may 
be cured by eating the same organ of a hoaltliy 
animal. 

Ifoparlmatrical (I-sd-per-i-met'ri-kal), a. 



, . [< 

^perimetry + 1. Of or pe^aining to 

iBoperimetr7.~2. Having equal boundanes: 
as, isoperimetrioal figures or bodies. 
iaOlittUIMtry (I'sf-pe-rim'e-tri), n. [< Gr, loog, 
equal, 4* mplperpov, oircumferenoe : Beejtsrinh 
etsr.J In gsom,, the science of figures having 


except in CytattUio- 
idOL laopods are 
found In both salt 
and fresh water, 
and also on land. 

The terreatrlal Iso- 
pods, family Onit- 
ekUB, are known as 

and atat^ Tlie Thr**TypeiofI*)pod*. 

C^orani^ is a ma- Omitrui 0tei/H*,n ctHiuiMn wourl-kmM or 
rliie frtrm. Many ww-lnig t «, head i a. thorax ; r, abdowen. 
liopoda are eoto- 

parasitio, aa the Opiuihnidm on the giUi and iu the mouth 
of flahes, and the BoMridm in the giUs of prawna The or- 
der waa divided by Milne-Edwards Into throe seotions, St- 
deataria, Naitatma, and Ouraciria. according to the hab- 
Ita of the atifmala By Claus the Jtnpoda are made a oob- 


onler of ArtAnoafruos, and divided into two tribes Ard- 
aopoda (which resemble amphipods) and 


genuine laopods. Othera reckon about ten not 

aeparated into suboideri. Loading types are 3kmaidat 
and Atteeidea on the one hand, and on the other Ojstno- 
tkoidat, Sbfhtarmidta, Idotaida, AaalUcUa, Bopyrtda, and 
— , , , - - OtiMda. 

EBiESSra s • 

two given poinu and a given len^ that one which in- "^w.] same as isopod. 

doaes the maximum area is the problem of ioope^el^ : .ue of the bodv fkr tranioends the cnfiln 

and the name la extended to ev«fy problem Invdvliig the oi wio pooy lar nmnawm^e 

oalouluiQfvarlationalntlieaameway. - , 

ilopode G'so-pfid), a. and n. Same os isopod. 

* "(i-s5-pod^i-f6rm),a. [<NL.6api« 

L*/oma,form.] Formed 


oaloului at vaiiationa In the same way. 

tMpaitalons0<«H)etVliu),a. [<Qr.Iini^iial, liopote (I'ap-^). a. 
+ vfniev, B leaf (pew); aee iMtol.] BaTing laopodtllstm (i-e^pod 
•qntf pew*, nomas, ICed. Inct. iaopod, + . 


[< isopod + 
rdliianr /m- 


ieaveiL and aolltaiy or loosely paniuled wliite flowers. 
Heventy-flvo spoolei arc known in the north temperate 
portions of both hemispheres. 

isorrhythmic (l-S 9 -rit)i ^mik), a. [< Gr. laog, 
equal, 4* /M/idf, rhythm : see rhythm.] In ane. 
pros., having the same number of mom or units 
of time in thoBis and arsis: as, an* isorrhythmie 
measure or foot; characterized by such pro- 
portion (1:1) of thesis and arsis: as,the£rof^ 
rhythmio class of feet; isorrhythmie movement. 
The isftrrhythmie class (of feet) consists of the 
tetrasemic feet, namely : the dactyl (» | w w), 
the anapest (w w | -), and the spondee (- I -). 
isOBOfileS (l-sos'e-lfiz), a. [< L. isosceles, i Gr. 
loooKe^Sjg, with equal legs (loooKeXf.g rplywov, a 
triangle with two sides equal), < tooc» 
equal, + ok^Aoc, leg.] Having two 

X or sides equal: as, an isosceles 
gle, 

Zsoaoues (i-sosVlSz), a. [NL.: see 

isosceles, a.] A genus of oerambyoid 

longlcom beetles. A^eimioti, 1842. Triongi*. 
iaommsA (l-soHfls'md), n. and a. [< Gr. loog, 
equal, 4- oaioudg, a ahaking, im earthquake: 
eee seismic.] L a. A curve or lino conneotii^ 
points at wluch an earthquake-shock is felt wiS 
equal intensity, or at which there is an equal 
overthrow" (AfoUet). See hmoseismdl. 

XL a. Belonging or related to an isoseismal; 
having the oharamr of an isoseismal : as, an 
isoseismal curve. 

Iioafilailllo (l-s$-sls'mik), a. Same as ^sossif- 
mal 




]bogoinM(l-tM^'B|)i ^ [NL., <0r. Maufwc, of tbo googimiihiMa dlitrilnitioB of ttmpmtare; 
ikMe bodjjxtoof, eqoi^ ofino, bo^.] 1. m, an i^oihmmdl line; tbe i$otkermal relationB 
A nenni of bjinenopterona inaeoti of toe ten- of different continents; an iaothermdl chart. 

ilj Cha(of<iMteandBttltenil7ffHiy«o^ AIbo tetenNoas.-iBothann^ 8«e 

planMeedinff fomiB temshinff an ex- tetenua line, mu itoOiiinn.^lBotliigi^ 

hordei IB known as •nrlioe tnd any plane not panllel to It !• an iMithenual 

1882.— 8. AaenuBof ffttitoHdwor oliek-beetles, Una-Xsotlierttal MmaB.ipaoetonoppoMite Mitooftlie 
jontiUatog “e^-i^f****™***^ ^ ^ 

Imma^U (t-a^BPon'dl-li). .. pi. PIL., pL , & "• iMtherm. 

'S^mm^lwTsMiMNQwiiivlMw.i £t oKter iMUwnnob^i (I-wJ-ttte n. [< Or. 

of i^toatomoiu fidiea wlS no preeorMold {j®f» + fioBoc, depth.] A 

Men, me soanulu nroh eospended to the om- j*®® throMh potato of equal temperature 
nlnm, a eympleetic bone, the pterotic md an- |«* 
terior vertebne elmple, and the parletals eep- .™fS Thmt<m ,lSTe^ 

by the BupnoMlpltaL The order In- IWtihnraiOlin (l-e^-thte mus), a. (tame 


as iiMh 

[<ar. 



M; iortataing to tbe Itomondytt. ~ “?»■ connect^ plaee. on the surfaoo of the 

ISMPOn a'i»H^)i *• [<^ehr.l^, equal, + where tide cation exirte. 

otrtSp^ .eed; eee 4>ore.l 1. An leoimoroni i Sgtd l M (i-eot $-mtt), n. [Nij.,<Gr.to^, equal, 
plant.— a. Ae employed V Bostaflnskl, the +^,^/m^iig,<T6u^, T<iittiv,euU 1. In 
Bame as cfitoifi.: (a) A genus or beetles of the family/^- 

lK»P«la"i^»p«'ri-*), a. pi [NL. (Baker), ?<>“**» Amerloan epo- 

TcHoof, e^M+ ■«*-l A eerie. «ie«- Bte*«»«rrf, 18« (ft) A genue of tayean- 
of vaeoular oryptogamoue planto, Including the ««>“» ‘“e®**. «* which I.arhorm is the typical 
lW<«w,.Bg«iwte«w,andXyoopo<«^ “S » n«“}»r of other specie., 

the splwos are said to bo all of one kind. Uter 18S6--8. 1® *<»<., a S®'’*®' 

InveitlntlonhMBhowuthBttblMalBannoMtlontoinoorroo^ ooous plants of the natural order loboliaaew, 
■inoo th Are tre both Itoqioroai (homoAporoui) and hetoroa> flowen are tzillitry. with a nearly regnlar oal ver- 

poroQi Faie$$, JimtiHioeea, and Ly^opodkMa. See Aomoa* ahap^ J the tube i* very long and alotider, and only 
pMviu. ■llffutly split or not at all; and the ■tattiona are Inaert^ 

iBfMmoroiiB n-SOB^l>d«nui)i d. G^e IcnCi eouali toward the top. About u ipeeiea are known, of whluta the 
+?«r«M, a seed: see spore.] Game ae komos- 

porowt, iota upon the hnman lystem as a rlolont oathartio, with 

iaostatic (i-sfl-stat'ilOy a. [< Or. loog. equal, fatal reanlta. 

+ (yramd{-, stable.] In hydrostatic equilibrium ilotoilie (i's^-toml, a. [< Qr. InoCt equal, + 
from equality of pressure. Thai, the earth’s omst » cutting, < rifiveiv, rafitlv. cut.] In 
la oonoelTed to be formed of elementary oonloal prisms of an imaginary line drawn through the same joint, 

or between the same segments, of the same 

toogUmiSSali (I-sp-etern'o-nus). a. [<Qr.lfl»f, Umb In (ilir^nt animals, to indicate thowjwg- 
1 monts which are homologous. Thus, the tiblotar- 

oquai, •r art/fiotVy a Stameu.J in wr., na^g nijKitomopaBsesthroughtheankle-JoIntofman.thehock 
the stamens equal in number to the sepals or of a horse, and the lower end of the tibia of a bird. Cmue, 
petals, or to the ground-plan of the flower. ism. Bee immm* 

iBOBtemony (l-8$-Btem'$-ni), w. [Ab isoatemth iBOtomoOS (l-sot'^mus), o. [< imtomr. + -f/gs*] 
mu8 + The atate or condition of being Iso- Of or pertaining to an isotome: as, iaoiomouH 
stemonous. seffmentH of a man, horse, and bird. Voms. 

iBOtaly Or. Iffori^ta, equality iKlfonic (I-sJ-ton'ik), a. f < Or. la^rovog^ having 

of tax and tribute, < Iffore/Ujrc, paying alike, < hroc, oqnal accent (or tone), \ Inoi t equal, + rovof, 
equal, + riXu^f tax, tribute.] In ancient Ath- tone, accent: see feme.] Having or indicating 
eus, equality before the law with citizens, (^qual tones.— isotonic system or temperament, is 
granted to an alien ; immunity from the disad- the aystom of equal tempenuuent. Bee tmnpmi' 


northweBtem India. Theee seeds are gnytah-pliik 

(is'pi-d|), n, [NL. (Oeaner, 15S5), apptr. 

improp. for kisptdiUf xou^, ahaggy : 

see hispid,} If. One of sundry alender-buled 
birds, especially the kingfisher or halcyon and 
the bee-eater or apiaater.— 8. The technical 
Buecifle name of the small king^her of Europe, 
Alcado isr|rida,—d. [cop.] A genua of kingflah- 
era, equivalent to the modem family Aleadini- 
dw, variously restricted by subsequent anUiora. 
and ilbw disused. Jiriaaon^ 1760. 
ispramik (ia-prav'nik), n. [Buss, isprmmikd 
(see def.), < iapratmuity exact, correct; cf. ia- 
correct, repair, exercise (a function),] 
The ^ef police officer of a Busslan nyead or 
rural district, and the presiding judge of the dia- 
trict police court, nis dntloa ora parUy Judtoiat and 
partly exaoutlva, and in aoma parts of th« aniplre, partlott- 
larlyln the remoUr parts, his powers are virtuidly tboaa of 
a luoal govomor. 

l-Bpy (I'spr), ft. [Bo called from the exclama- 
tion of Uie seeker (**it**), sny^ (So-and-so), 
when he discovers a hidden ^ayer.] A ohil- 
dren’s game, the same as hide-and-seek. Also, 
with unoriginal aspiration, hi’^y^ hy^py, 

O, the ourly-headad varletat I must oomo to play al 
Blind Harry and lithSpy with them. 

Sontt, (iuy Mauntring, Iritt. 

iBraellta (iz'r^l-it), n. [< LL. laraalita, usu- 
ally in pi. laraetitm^ < Gr. 'lopai/Airtfc, a descen- 
dant 01 Israel, < 'Io/mZ/X, < Hob. Inraely Israel, 
orig. another name of Jacob, then a collective 
name for the Jews.] A descendant of Israel 
or Jacob; one of *‘thc children of Israel 
a Hebrew; a Jew. itnsSUM was the name of the 
whole peoiile of Israel down to the death of Saul, when It 
came to bo reatrloted to thoae northern tribaa who 
belled agalnat David, and more deilnitoly applied tp the 
ten trlbea that set up a aeparate monaruhy on the dech of 
Holomun. After the oaptsvity the name tmin came to be 
the appollation of the reunited branchetoT the natlom bat 
waa gradually supplanted by the tarm t/aw, aspeolally 
among foreignera. 

The Hebrewa that were with the PhiliatJnea before that 
tiino^ . . . won they also turned to be with the ImuMtm 
that wero with Baul and Jonathan* 1 Bam. xiv* 11. 

I also am an IsruAiUt of the aaed of Abraham, of the 
tribe of Benjamin. Bom. zL 1. 


posaeaaing the right of oltlaonablp, they poaseaaed the 
S^y. ITAgon, Kotea on^yriaT]^ 58. 


isotropt (I's^trap), o. [< . . , 

rpoiri, a turning, < rpiireiv, turn.] Same us iMO- 


»ldo (J-s^-tmp'lk), [As ifto(rap^+ -ic. 


Gf. frqpfc.] 1. Having the sumo properties in 
all directions: said of a medium with respect 
to elasticity, conduction of heat or electricity, 
or radiation of heat and light. Thus, all oryitallliod 
sabatanoea belonging to the laometrio ayatrai are iwift^pfa 
with respect to heat and light. 

The substanoe of a homtweneona solid la called iNotropio 


oyi 


of it, toatod by any phyaioal agon- 
ferenoe In quality however It is turned. 
W, Thornton, Enoyo. Brit, VII. 804. 
8. Having equal, common, or non-speoiflo de- 
velopmental capacity. 

The oonolnaion (is) that the nervoos wstem, and oorre- 
■pondlngly other organa, may dwelop from any portion 
of the egg-aubstaDce— in shm, that the egg la ittatopie. 

Eneyc, BHL, XX. 410. 

[As iaotrqpe -f 


IflOtheral (I's^-ther-al), a. [< itfoiherc + -oL} 

Of, pertaimng to, or of the nature of an iso- 
there; indicating the distribution of summer 
temperature by means of iaotheres: as, an isnh 
theral chart ; isotheral lines, 
iiotliere (rsfl-thSr). ». [< Gr. Zoof, equal, + 

Oipog, summer.] An imaginary line over the 
earth’s surface passing through points which whenanhericalpoHAon 
have the same mean summer temperature. oy, oshlbiu no ditren 
iBOthorm (i'sp-thBnu), n. [< Gr. equal, + 
bipjuai, heat.] A line connecting points on the 
earth’s surface having the same mean tempera- 
ture. Such a line may be either an Imaginary one or 
one aotually drawn on a map or chart of the region em- 
braoed ^ the observiUons. When the tcrmTSfAarm 
la used ^thoat quaUfloatiou, or when it la not otherwise 

neoeaaaiilyunderstoodftom theoontezt themeanofUie IgotrOPOlUl (i-BOt^rq-pua), a 

Ignated as the itookimeU or teMMmanoZ; that of tbe sum- I" * nrerioni note ... the author studied the problem 
mer months as the Uothtral. conneeted with tbe cooling of a bomogenuons and ita&th 

lioUiCTmal (I-()()-th6r'maI), a. and m. [< Gr. j»«**oiidlKriy. Suim, XXXVL m 

equal, + eip/t^, beat (see iaothem), + -«(.] iiotrOBy <I'e6-tr6-pl), n. [Ae + -,.] 

I. a. Of tbe same degree of heat; of the ume The mate or property of being uotropie. 
temperature; in pftm, gtog., pertataiiu to or Thm i. lnvalT.d no wumptlon u tu tb. bomogoiritr 
marking equality of temperature; eitaiUtiiig or of tb. didwitri c^m^ium. ^ ^ 

IMfttSitlC Isotropy* Ihe isotropy of a solid for which 
sny^res ortn^nafszca are metatatic. 
lBOi|ypo (I'sf-tip), n. [< Gr. lofiiwof, shaped 
aluce (havingthe same type), < Zoof, equs.1 (par- 
allel), + rCwop, type, form.] Infro^^^.,aform 
common to two or more countries: spiled to 
representatives of the same genus or tenily oc- 
curring in different countries. T. CMU, Simth- 
Bonian Report, 1881, p. 480. 
llOt^cG^tip'ik).a. I<i 80 type + 4e.} Hav- 
ing the ohancter of an fsotype. 
iloiottd a-B^6'oid), fi. [< Gr. Utog, equal, + 
0 oiHd,} & tbe opposite of aXUrnm, 


New Israelite, a member of a certain EngUah scot: i 
as SouShooOiain, 

ISTMlitic (ir/r^lit'ik), a. [< LL. iHrasditiem, 
< laraolita, Israelite : ace laraelite,} Pertaining 
to the IsraclitcH; Jewish; Hebrew. 

Ibeae hooka give iia a fairly truitwortby aoocmnt of li- 
rtotlUie life and thought In the timei which they cover. 

UuAeti, NinetoonUi Cental, JUJL M7. 

Israelitisli (ir/r^-li'tiah), 0 . [< IsToeUte 4* 
-inhi, ] Belonging to the Israelites ; of the Jew- 
ish race. 

And the son of an /iroriMr A woman, whoae father waa 
an Egyptian, went out among the children of laraeL 

lev. Mflv. la 


iBset.v. 
Isshuet, n. 


[Sec ink,} To go out ; issue. 

A Bfiddio English form of iaaue. 



iBSlda (is'i-dft), n. pi [NL., < Isawt + -Ida.] 
The Ittftidw rated as a subfamily of Fulgorida, 
Tfsi d ^ (i8'i<^8), n. pi [NL., < l$su» + -idsB,} 
A family of homopterous insects, typified by 
the genus laaua, itoontalna thiokaet robust bngaiiiaiiy 
of which are rough, reaembling bits of bark, andmnsjix- 
hildt prot^ve miroloiy. Ibey ore widely dlstrlbntad In 
temperate and tropical oonntrlao, and are claaalfled aud« 
about 60 genera and more than 800 speoiea. 

ISSldioroiiqrB (Is^i-dl-or^^-mis), n. [NL., sup- 
posed to be an error for * iBidoramya, < L. MdoruSf 
a man’s name (referring to Isidore Geoifriiy St. 
Hilaire), + Gr, p(>g as E. mouse,} A notable 
nuB of lOBsil myomorphic rodents from the En- 
ropean Tertiary, referred to the family Theridsh 
myidof, having rootless molars whose crowns 
are divided Into cordate lobes by refintcring 
enamel-folds. Croieei, 1840. 
iaiuable (ish'd-fr-bl), a, r< tese + -ahU,} 1. 
Capable of issuing, or liaole to be issued.— 8. 
lu Zatc, pertaining to an issue or issues; ^at 
admits of issue being taken upon it; in whieh 
issues are made up: as, an issuoMs plea; an ii- 
suabUt term. 

For now the ooune is, to mske the diariffa 
turnable on tha lost rtturn of the same twm wba^ is. 
•uo is Joinad, via. Hflaiy or tanna: which. 1^ 

the making np of the iaanei therein, are saesUy oue^ 
fuotla teiM BtaaMosa, Oom., lU. xsilL 

liinahlc pHifkspZ— «BPP ^h<gh a plsintttiiiay takel^ 
ane ma to trial niton the manta. 
i 88 iiahl 7 (ish' 8 *^i)*a(ig. In an issuable mm® 
ner; so as to raise sn issue on the meiltai 
’^pleading BurrHL 




tmfumm n, [< Ummct) + -O 0 J 

Tha Mt or iMviof or givi^ oat: u. the iiM- 
~ ? of mtlons. 

at o. [< i«Mi« + -oot] 

> K'* in Mud of A DOMt of which only 
the npper half is aceth SqiMotailj 
—*(10 tnien smoghur hmn Um lower 
•dfo cir bottom of t ohi< snd therefore 
boRie imon the chief: e^ • chief gnlea 
edemMloDfMwiiitaraeni. Inthlieenee 
oontreited with otMHdant, which mewii 
rtring from the bottom of e ihield or 
tram the outer edge of e feeee, etc., end 
wiVi jamanu end neimif^ which meen 
iMiig from the middle of etiordinaiy.ie »-»«*““■«• 
e feeee. end ueuelly borne pertly on the ordinery aiid pert- 
ly on the field ehove It ( 0 ) UlfliiK outof eny otHbr beer- 
ug^ or from the bottom of the eecutoheon. (Rere in thi* 
MMl—Xanuuit and rmrUatf in fur,, coming into 
eight and diaepp^ng : eeld of two beeete of which the 
upper pert of one end the lower pert of the other ere rlii- 
bld ee when one of them riiee from the bene of the ihield 
end the other diaeppeeri et the top. 
ifiilie (ish'b), 91, [< ME. Mwtic, is«u, iBshue, utoJh 
ewOf yasewCf < OF. isauc, eimuvf ewuc, F. istme, a 
going out, egress, outlet, final event, < isau, 
of ieefr. aiaaer, < L. rxirif, go out: see exit (ft, 
M, The noun is in lat er senses partly from the 
verb.] 1, A going, passing, or flowing out; 
passage from within outwara; an outgoing, 
outflow, or flux. 

With my mouthfl if I laugh mooh or lite^ 

Mynycii ■holde meke a coiitynauiioo vii<trewe, 
hert elso wulde heue thereof deipltc^ 

The wq)yiig terei heue so lerge powtM. 

J*oUtieat /*oer/is, etc. (ed. Fumlvill)^ p. C 8 , 

A women which was diseased with an imue of blood 
twaHre yeers eeme behind him. Mat ix. SO. 

8. Means of egress; on opening or outlet; a 
passage leading outward ; a vent. 

Then thel gaii to repeire a eofte peas till the! come to 
the iiiu of the foreste, and then gen it to shewe day. 

JfSwfnfE. li.T.H.X 1L8&7. 

The foliage closed so thickly in front thet there seemed 
to be no Aews. It. A. ^Sletwnson, Inland Voyage, p. ISO. 

8. Bpecifloally, in tned.f a vent for the passage 
of blood or morbid matter; a running sore, ac- 
cidental or mode as a counter-irritant. 

When any men hath a ninniiig imu out of his flash, 
beoaiiso of bis issue he is unclean. bev. xr. S. 

isities over the spine have been found useful In chronic 
spinel dlaeeie. Vuoifi, Med. Piet, p. S14. 

4. An outcome; a result; the product of any 
process or action ; that which occurs as a con- 
sequence ; ultimate event or result : as, a happy 
iaaue of one’s labors; tho iaauca of our actions 
are hidden from us. 

A bllBfull iN^nnyiig may lioldly bo said, 

Thet ifulow w the fur end and hath a faire yinui. 

JMtitruotioft qf Trey (£. R T. b 

Leamitig and philosophy . , , had ... the power to 
lay tho mind under eome restraint, and make it oonsidor 
the imis of thliige Jkuott, Moral Fabloa vL, ExpL 
Spirits are not finely touch'd 
But to fine imusg. Shat . , M . fur M., 1. 1, 87. 

A Fact is the end or last iwrue of spirit 

Emermni, Baturo, 

6. OffsiYting; progeny; a child or children; 
desoenoant or aesconaants: as, he had itme a 
■on; iaaue of the whole or of the half blood. 

There es none iwAsuu of us on this erthe iprongeue. 

MnrU Arihm (K. £. T. B.X 1. IMS. 
Wes Mllen thrust from Milan thet hli iisui 
Should become kings of Naples? 

8hak.i Tempest^ y. 1 , SOC 
Mlglit 1 dread that you, 

With only Fame for spouse and your grwt deeds 
For imu^ yet msy live In vain? 

Tsnmfvon, rrlncess, lit 

6. Produce or proceeds; yields as of land or 
other poBsesdous: as^ uie iaama^ rents, and 
profits of an estate. 

Be was first of Inglond that gef Clod his tithe, 

Of imkun of beste% of landed or of tithe. 

JMt, qfBrunna, p. lO, 

7. Theaotof sending or giving out; a putting 
or giving forth ; promulgation ; delivery ; emis- 
sion: as. the iaaue of commands by an officer, 
or of rationB to troops; the iaaue of a book, or 
of bank-notes. 


BQOO 

or within a certain period: as. a lasge iaaua of 
bank-notes; the daily iaauea of a newspaper. 

Bo undcscniiig fkviMirtte doth boost 
fill imm turn oar treosory. 

JM, Perkin Waibeok, Iv. A 

Tb restrict dmief, or forbid notes below a oertoin d«- 
Dominetton, Is no leas inJorloas than inequitable. 

U, apeem, Hooiid Static^ p. 484. 

The vast devalopmant of itcreoiyping has made the 
word ttsitf a parUal rabatitute for the word ‘'edition.'* 

N,and q., 7th ser., II. 47a 

9. A matter of which the result is to be de- 
cided; that which is to be determined by trial 
or contention : a conclusion held in abeyance 
for consideration or debate; a choice between 
alternatives; as, the iaauea of the day; a dead 
iaaue, 

Ihus was nlMd a simple itmu of law to be decided by 
the court. MaMviayt lliit. Eng., vf. 

In this act . . . they have forced upon the country tho 
distinct ianiki^ “immediate diisolotion or blood." 

Lincoln, in Baymond, p 141. 
Ibe years have never dropped tboir sand 
On mortal iwue vast and grand 
As ours to-day. Wkmr, Anniveraaiy roem. 

10. Inlaw: (c) The close or result of pleadings 
in a suit, by the presentation of a controverted 
point to be determined by trial. It is either 
an iaaue oflaw^ to be determined by the court, 
or of fact to be determined by a jury or by tho 
conn. (/>) The controversy on any material 
iectf affirmed on one side and denied on tho 
other, in a trial, (o) The sending out or au- 
thoritative delivery of a document: as, the is- 
aue of execution.^ At issue, (a) In controversy; op- 
posing or contesting ; hence, at variance; disagreeing; 
uiooniisteut : Inhannonious. 

Faoo, voice 

As much at Ueu* with the sununur day 
As if you brought a candle out of doors. 

Mrs. BrowMag, Aurora Leigh, 11. 
( 8 ) In difqmte ; under disouiaton. 

A third point at itme between Carlyle and many is what 
ho has liaptised Antl-rose-wktorism in (Iromwell. 

Onlbum’a New Mag,, N. S., VIII. 806. 


Thto to IlMdt: as tor thyai;^^ 

8Mt., Blob. IL, L 14a 

4. To oome to a result or conclusion; reach an 
end; close; terminate: with in before an ob- 
ject: as, we know not how the cause will iaaue; 

negotiations iaaued in a firm peace. 

Her effort to bring tears into her eyes toNMd la an odd 
contraction of her face. ^ j 

Oeorge JOM, Mill on the Floss, I B 

The child imet in the man as his sneosaacr, and tlm 
child and the man Imim la the old man. * 

J, U, JTewniaa, Oram, of Asaant, p ISL 

5. In law : (a) To oome to a question in fact or 

law on which the parties join in resting the de- 
cision of the cause, (p) To go forth as author- 
IMive or binding: said of an official Instrument, 
as a mandamus, proclamation, or license, rin 
this sense often usm in the futnrA Imply^ that ths 
court has the right to issue the writ, Mid 
applicatiou ; na, a writ of prohibition mitt fqrold 

an inferior court from eutolaiiilng a suit of which it haa 
no Jurtsdiotion.l 

n. trana, 1. To send out; deliver for use; 
deliver authoritatively: emit; put into oixen- 
lation : as, to iaaue provisions ; to iaaue a writ or 
precept ; to iaaue muik-notes or a book. 

After much dlqmte and even persecution there was la 
siwd in Ififift a decree establishing toleration to all. 


Amndol found time to iame a series of ooiistltutions 
■gainst them [LoUardi] in 1408. dtuMs, Const. Hist, 1404- 

2t. To bring to an issue; terminate ; settle. 

It Is our humble request^ that in case any difference 
grow in tho general court, between mufistrates and dep- 
uties, . . . which cannot be presently tamad with mutual 
peaces that both pariles will be pleased to defer the ssmt 
10 further deliberation. _ 

Wintkrpp^ Hist Bow England, n. 85A. 

Endeavour to tome those things, In the wisdom sod 
power of God, which will be s glorious crown upon your 
ministry. Penn, Else and l*rugri«s of Quakaa vt 

ISBnelesa (ish'C-les), a, [< iaaue, n,, + 4688.] 
Having no issue or progeny ; lacking children. 

Ah \ if thou irnulen shalt hap to die, 

The world will wail thee, like a makoless wife. 

ShaJt., Sonnets, lx. 

SS!irfS;^'?S8SLl3r::i’d3tat^i2^^^ i«llfrpea{iBh'«-pe),n. ApeaorBlnulaPWttnd 
lotoraf.— DlgSntmtlVi fiwktng of the issue. Soe ate- body employed for the punioso of maintaining 

tribugM.-yeifnsdlssue. see / 0 ton.-Qeiiena issue, ' -* ^ — - 

ill law. a simple denisl of the whole charge or ooniplsliit, 
or of the main substaiioe of it, in the form of a denisl, as 
“not guilty" or “not indebted, ** as distlitgulshod from a 
special denial (see meeial tome, belowX and from allega- 
tions conflicting with partioiilar averments, and from spe- 
cial pleas of other facta iti avoidance.-* Immaterial Is- 
sue, ail iHue which cannot be deciiiveof any part of thcliti- 
gatluu, as distinguished from a nuUerkU imue, or one taken 
upon a fact which cannot bo admitted without dotcrmlii- 
ins at least some part of the rights In oontroverMy. Tbua 
If in on action for the price of goods sold dofendant with- 
out denying the purchase should merely deny that It was 
on the day tlloged by jdalntiif . the Iwuc would be Immate- 
rial ; hut if he should set up that tho sole was on a credit 
nedf upon this allegation would bo 


<c) Speolfloally, In law. the condition of a cause when the 
point in controversy haa been arrived at by pleading.— 


irritation in a wound of the akin called an iaaue. 
See iaaue, n,, 3. 

tuniir (ish'd-^r). n. One who isBuea or emits: 
08 , tho iaauer of a proclamation, a promissory 
note, etc. 

ImM (is'us), ». [NL. (Fabricins, 1803), < L. 
Iaaua, Gr. *lao6c, a city of (Jilicia, on tho Medi- 
terranean.] The typical genus of insects of the 
family Jaaiaw, The fore wings are rather flat; hraadest 
near the base, convex on the fore border, smaller and 

rounded at tho tip. Upward of 60 species arc found, in 
.. ^ . . 


all parts of the world, 
gnaluoo 
dlitrlbul 


America are small 


and luooiispiouous. A leading one to /. ealeapiTatua, widely 
tod in Europe. 


itUl nnexpired, issue Jotne( 

material.-lssne iSSl in ol^EngitobTcgla pwtlce, the -1 «« Vo It Ma <1. Uatn Uetm 

roll of parchment onwkiioh tho pleadings weru entered, in ^ ^ -wf«, \ Li. -ww, -fSftW, 

anticipation of trial; hoiioe, in somewhat later tlmiui, tho < Gr. -tarffg, a termination of nouns of agent 

pleadinn In a cause, oollectod and fastened or folded ^ ^ . - 

"^erfor the same purpose.— 


i to- 




Sa^Bums, the act of Jofnlng 

ment by which one party slmlflei to the adversan that he 
rests the cause for trial on the point at issue on the plead- 
ings.*' Bote of liiUS, in lawt a memorandum sliowiiv 
Issue Joined in a cause, which informs the clerk that it to 
rei^y fortrial.— Ipedil liSttS, an issue taken by den; 
--u»pBftofth * “ 


iiig a imrtiGular i 


tthc adveriiuT's allegationa as <1 


tinguiuied from the issue presented by a general denisL— 
Tojoln lisas. to tate laillg. said of two parties who take 
up an affirmative and a negattve poaition respectively on 
a point in debate. 

Were our author's urguments enforced against deists or 
athetoU only, we should heartily /vin tovus. 


from verbs in -/C«v, < -«J- -f -n/f, common forma- 
tive of nouiia of agent. Bee -ire, A termi- 
nation of Greek origin, existing in many Eng- 
lish words derived fri>m tho Greek or formed on 
Greek analogy, denoting an agent (one who 
does or has to do With a thing), and corre- 
sponding usually to nouns in -erS with which 
in some oases they interchange. Ruch nouns are 
either (a) of pure Greek formstlon, uAttteial, bapUatt even- 
peftof, Moreut etc., or formed of Greek •elements, as ety- 
mvIoM, pMMogiit phyeteid, dramattd, eommarn, etc. 
(with equivalent etymoloyerj pkfMoger, eto.X or (ft) formed 
from a Isdin or Bomaiioo base, os atmaliaLamat, jwrid. 


The booklng-oSoe Is not opened for the toms of tickets 
untn perhaps a quarter of an hour before tho time Axed 
for the departure of the train. 

SUtieriay See,, Jan., 1874, p. 14. 

lam to ilao applied to the mere attempt to dlsp^ of 
old stock at areauoed price, where no reprint takeoblaoe. 

AT. tfiMl q., 7th fcr., iflTi. 
The eodificatlon of Bavarian law and the toms of the 
Golden Bull were . . . attempts In the direction of dvlll- 
aatlon In aooordance with the highest existing Ideal. 

Aiiftfti, Medieval and Modem Hist, p. Ml. 

8. That which is sent out, promulgated, or de- 
Uvared; the quantity gent forth at one time, 


To pool issuos, to unite for the promotion of individua] 
interests or objects hy Joint action; combine for niutusl 
advsntme. fu. R.iBgyii. 4 , Ckmsequenoe, result, upshot, 
conclusion, termination.— a. Progeny toXo, See 
isioa (ish'fl), r. ; pret. and pp. iaaued, ppr. iaau- 
iuff, [< ME. iaauen, yaaueu: < iaaue, nTf I, la- 
trana. 1, To pass from within outward; ^ or 
pass out ; go forth. , 

Felo flghtyng folke of the fuerse comyns, . . . 

At Ector uuil asket lene, A ymiU furth somyn (togetherl. 

Dedrukion qf Tfvy (E. E/T. H«), L 0222 . 
For, I protest, we are well fortified. 

And strong enough to tosue out and fight. 

8hak„ 1 Hen. VI., iv. 9, sa 

9. To proceed as progeny ; bo derived or de- 
scended; spring. 

Of thy sons that shall tome from thee. 8 El. xx. 18. 

Thy father 

Was Duke of Milan; and hto only heir 
And prinoeea— no worse tomed. 

Skttk., Tempest, i 2, M> 

8. To be produoed as an effect or result ; grow 
or accrue; arise: proceed: as, rents and pro- 
fits iaauing from land. 




- , or social theories or prac- 

tiooa,m abdititmiaL/ederulid widmitlt,prt^dionitdta^ 
tot, filfttfto^ ewrupdmUL, faditndd, etc., or (e) formed from 
an English word (whether native or natunUiied), as htmh 
1^ dri^^^sIcdlMil^eto.: BoalsoMlMikif^ etc. WordBuf 

formations 


_ . or some other be- 

ing preferred. In vulgar use words in -toe arc often em- 
ployed, humorously or for the nonce, where pnmerly only 
•er is permissible, as In ahoattd, etngtd, tealkm, etc., for 
Mw4w,ri>MW,tMto«r,oto. InsomelnstanoeLaBietonltoe, 
for exampieL the formation Is irregular, and the words are 
condemned by purists. 

Ist^t. ilUliint. n. [< OF. iathme: sec iethmua^'i 
An isthmus. Daviea, 


Logta Bess& ... . , 

of ^0% the Lagh lAtea or Louthla 


orpeitltion 

vUed. 


from which, by a verie small JdMm 
* - h Lutca or Louthla . . . is dl- 
UdUand, tr, of Camden; IL ftto 


Ifftbmlan (ist^ or is'ml^n), a, [■ F. Jaihmien, 
< L. lathmiua, < Gr. ^laejmg, pertaining to the 
Isthmus of Corinth, < Tadpdg, the Isthmus of 
Corinth : see IsthmiM.] 1. Qf or pertaining to 
an isthmus.— 9^^^p. ] BgeeificaD^, of or per- 


taining to the Isthmus of 


itween the 


Peloponnesus and the mainland ot Greece.-- 
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OoHnUi, eooitttatlQf th« ttOQiid to InporlMoa of th« 


irtqr<to nn rt> ny) not wpgdtdaip n tom in gitt, 
vvwithoBt iinid to the tti.or tor m ibilnot noon, » 
ptoM or • dm ttooe) li rmf tmry ; foed ft 

nn tonmOwItli 0 noim; um moon wm m whenft rote; 

K (w *•> *• ^ ^ 

“ /t it ( *" 


letio, poollo. and rondod. ^ tlotawm allied jUd ft (oiijmnt) iMppen Y it ii atom oaed Tigady for a 

wrmtliacf rf^toavM. whj^wwottfonlypriam^|it^ notl^ or olronmatonoe not doflnltely oonodTod, or 

nUAn HJilrtaAKTiA aaorod prooiiiot on the northmet Mtto the Imaclnattoti : aabowfardoyoaWlftf plagtte 
■bore of the litiiiDiu of Oorint^ Indoeed 1^ walla and take ft/ youll oatohft/ 


How left with otir genenUT 
(h) Aa the nomtoatlTe of an Imp 


rial nntil the preralenee of the Chrlatlan religion, 
iftthmiate (Ut'- or ia'mi-ftt); a. [< isthmus + 
-»-ato.] In aoot., having a narrow part oon- 
neoting two broader portiong»~2atliinla|g llio- 
rut, incMsiiptem, a thorax having a nairowed apace be- 
tween the proUiormx and the vlvtn, either in conaeqnenoe 
of the former being oonatriotecf behind, or beoauae the an- 
terior part of the meiothorax la not covered by the pro- 
thorax. 

Urthmltia (Ist- or n. [NL., < isthmus, 

8. ’■h -^tis,! Inflammation of the throat. 
iiUunold (mt'- or ie'moid}, a, [< Ghr. 
like an iathmua, < an iathmoa, *f 

form.] Begembllng an lathmua; apeoiflcaUy, 
reaemolinff the iathmuB faucium. 
igthmiU (iA'- or i8'mue)i n. [Formerly aleofafA- 
mos (and isthm, q. v.) ; b F. isthme m Fg. isthmo 
me Sp. It. istmo, i L. isthmus, < Qr, toGfiOc, a nar- 
row passage) a narrow strip of land between two 
Hoan (esp. the Isthmus of (forinth); akin to Wfia, 
a stop, iii'pai (b Li. ire), go : see /70.J 1. Anarrow 
strip of land borderea by water and oonneoting 
two larger bodies of land, as two continents, a 
continent and a peninsula, or two parts of an 
iHland. The two lithmuus of mast ituportonoe ere that 
of Sttoa oonneoting Asia and Afrloa, and that of Panama or 
Darien, conneotlrig North and South America. The l■ih• 
niuR most famous In anolent times is that 


g/a 


distinotirely the Jethmue, separating the Peloponnesian 
peninsnla from the mainland of Greece. A small isthmus 
is often ualled a twdfe. 


tivos (and in the plural of nouns from adjoo- ita,iditic (fl-ta-Bi8't&), a. [As + -tot-ic.j 

M itAiriT..* Portaiumg tJ) or cousisting 111 itiwism; Houoh- 
liuian: as, the itaeisHe pronunciation of 0/. 

The Oothio diphthong represents tho UaoieUe pronunci- 
ation current in Urcoce at the tiinu of Ulflias. 

Awn. Jmtr, PhaA., Yl, 420 . 

itaoolHSllte (it-j^kora-mlt), n. [< Itacolwni, 
a mountain in Minas Guraes, Draxil, + -tto'd.] 
A flne-grainod, quartaosc,taleoTnivaceouB slate, 
an important member of the gold-l>euring for- 

j ^ - mation of Brazil. In thin slabs it is sometimes 

Iftla. yvUe (is'tl), n. [Meic. ; also ixtle,'] An ex- more or less flexible, 
eeedingiy valuable fiber produced principally ltaka^WOOd(itV^"^^)»’*- [< 4/rtita. a Guiana 
ft^ra Hromelia iwlpcsfr<s,akindof wild pineapple, name, + E. looodi. j A beautiful oabiuet.-wood 
i^^**trsl Amert^ and l^tijl of British Guiana, furnished by a leguminous 

Agave, partioalarly A. f^ida, A. Mi, eto., but^e spe- streaked with black and brown, and is called 
pies an mnoh ooniused. JUrometia spleaM, which is ex- Hger-Ufood on this account, 
tenilvely cultivated In Mexico, nrodnoes leaves 1 to S Ttal An abbreviation of Italian, 
lnoheswldeand 5 to 8 feetlong,wWyleldavei 7 Strong fiff* f 

extensively used In the manufacture of ba^ng, car- An abbreviation 01 itaive OT * 

hammooka, oordagoy neta belta, etc. See actistfUiti. ItaliU [i-taFyf^n), a. and n. [» F. Jtaiien b 
^ ^ Itamno (cf. D. JtaliaafMch b G. Ita- 


tives) formed from nouns in -tof, and ha^ug 
reference to such nouns, or to associated nouns 
iu -ism, as in tieisHc, theistie, euphuisHe, eupht^ 
miHtie, purisHe, linguistic, sutOwUvistic, oZdeoif- 
visUo, otc. In nouns it has usually a plural 
form, as iu Unguisties, 

-istleal. [< ’istic + -oZ.] Same as -istic, 
iBUophoma (is-ti-of'^rus), n. See ffistiapho^ 
ruH, 1 and 2. 

Xstiliriii (is-ti-fl'rns), n. See JJisHurus, 1. 


iltlgi-graftS (is'tl-^s), n. The jilant, BromeUa Sp. Pg. It. 1 
sylvesiris, which yields the fiber isUe. lianisch b B 

Inriall (is'trl-fn), a. and n. [< Jstria (see def.) < L. Italia, 


— X — I*. MUU w. I > VBOO uoj../ 

+ -«».] 1, a. Of or pertaining to Istria, a 
crownland belonging to the dsleitban division 
of Austria-Hungary, situated near the head of 
the Adriatic sea. 

The IsMan Shore has lost ita beauty, though the letrian 
Wlx now and then oapj^ by s hill-aide town, and the 
higher mountulna beyond tiiem, tell ns aomethuig of the 
obaraoter of the inland aoeneiy. 

A A. Freeman, Venioeb p 9 S. 


Dan. Sw. Italiensk), < ML. *Jtfdianus, 
ti, Italy, < Italus, an Italian, also a 
legondoiy eponymous king. The supposed 
deriv. < Gr. tra^', a bull (“on account of the 
abundwice and excellence of its [Italy’s] homed 
cattle”), is mere conjecture.] 1 . a. Of or per- 
taining to Italy, a county and kiu^om of Eu- 
rope, which ooz^rises the central one of tho 
imue southern European peninsulas, together 
with the a^oining region northward to the 
Alps, and the islands of Sicily, Sardinia, etc.*, 




Shot., Oor., V. 6. 
»nal verb or verb used 


le) As the nomlnattve of an Impersonal verb or verb used 
imporspnally, whra the thing for which It stands is ex- 
pressed or implied by the verb Itself: ss, ft rains (the rain 
rains or Is failiiig): ft is blowing (the wind Is mowlngy. 
(e) Asthegnunmiuioal tubjeotof a clause of which the logi- 
cal subjeci is a phrase or clause, generally following, and 
regarded as In apposition with ft ; as, ft is said that he has 
won the prise : he Is poor, ft is true, but ho Is honest ; ft 
behooves you to bestir yourself ; ft Is they that have done 

ihto ywlxihl i tf , 

'TIs theae that gave the great Apollo spoils. Pape. 
(d) After an intransitive verb, need transitively for the kind 
of action denoted or auggested by the verb : as, to foot ft 
all the way to town. 

Come, and trip ft as you go, 

On the Itoht witastlo toe. 

JffttomL'AflegrtsLSS. 

Whether the charmer sinner ft or saint ft, 

If folly grow romantic X must paint It 

w, Moral Esaaya ii 15. 


Pope, 

The possessive case, originally Ms (see Mil now ftls: 
the form ft without the possessive suffix having been nsed 
for a time in works written during the period of transition 
from the tise of Aft to that of fta 
Ihat which growoth of ft (now ftrl own accord. 

Lev. XXV. 5 (ed. 1011 ). 
7 t knighthood shall do worse. It shall to^t all ft 
friends with borrowing letters. S. Joneon, 

2, In children’s games, that player who is called 
upon to perform some panicular task, as in 
anoienVtlmesisthiftdf'M^ I-<^py or tag the one who must catch or touch 

‘ ‘ the other players: as, he’s ft; who’s fff 

r In old usage the substantive verb after ft often agrees with 
the suoaeodlng nominative in tho first or second penou : 
There want not g^ Geographers who hold that this m, ** lt am i, Tadtr/’ In Chauoer .1 . _ 

Island was tied to rVanoe tS first ... by an lethmoe or It. A common abbreviation of Italian, 
nockof toiid 'tMrtDovOTandBul^^^^^ w A dialectal (Scotch) form of -ecfi, -ed«. 

2. In hot, and ffotH., some conncctinj^ part or MothmoM, Jeaiile Morrison, 

organ, e.pe«^]ly when narrow or JoiM^ ItaWrit* (i-tabM-rlt). a. [< Itabira, a place 
luger^an i^u.— 8. Theeratrae^pamaae iu Minaa Gtoraei, Brazil, ^ -W-t,] Aquanzoze 
from the cavity ot the mouth Into that of the iron^te or iron-mica zlato; a rock made up 

ohiefyofaltomatinglaycpofq^rtzandzpoc 
SioSrSfd bSow »«>•' Jho term iz uzed by writerz on 

called fttAmitf faueium, isthmus of the fauces.— Xsttmus the geology of Brasil. 

oerehd, the lathmas of the brain ; the narrow part Inter- Itadiuil (c ta-fdzm), n, [b F. itaeime; < Gr. 

" PJ?»- !'*! ‘f 

gland, lying aorosa the imadle lino of the windpipe, and Cf, otamsm, ifttaeunn. j Same as <of//- 

oonneoUiig tho two lateral lobes which chiefly oumpuse cism, 

t^ thyroid b^y. . , ^ ^ Itadfit (fl'ta-sist), n. [^T^itaciste; usitacAsm 

•istic. A termiiiation ^ adjee- -f One who practises or upholds ii^isro. 



ItulUin Architniiturv.- Cluirch of Bln. Maria delta Salute, Ventce t 
cutictructeil iSst. 

Among the rare merita of this architeotiire are its libenl 
application of the humispheroidal dome, and the ir 


nament of tho flrst docadea of the style is delloate and 
reiiiied; but it soon degenerated to the most offenitve 
and pretentious vulgarity and coaraeneaa See LemhmrU 
arohOeeture (under Lombard) and JtaHan GofAft (belowX-- 
JtaUan tiloui, a kind of linen jean with satin fsoa em- 
pioy^ ohiefit^or linings.— Xtadiaa tocri^B kind of ink 
bnud or binding.— Itallia Ootbto, the mnted arobl- 
Uotkie, a., H) of Italydurini^^l^thlrteentti 


or bint 

tecturo (see ( . . , , , 

ud fourteenth centnriea. Tho style 


upon the 


Koinaneaune as develop In Italy, which does not dtt- 
for essentially t - " 


from the Romaneague of Frimoe and other 
pe liberal 1 


^n, H. A native or an inhabitant of Istria. im. ' 

ltat?“““ ft® 5S?^ > A « r.. / Hardtoia, wfich, throng^e evOTto ^ epnoxed 

Ms, a 


jpron, l<ME.it,yt,hit,hgt,<AB,hit(gen. 
dat him), neut. of ad, he: seeM^.] 1. A per- 
sonal pronoun, of the third person and neuter 
M&der, oorres^nding to the masculine he and 
w feminine she, and having the same plural 
forms, they, their, them, (a)Aaabatittttefiirtbename 


, jongh t 

r, Tuscany, Modena, Parma 

TwoStdllaiL " 

1nl8flfi,an^ 

was assumed 1 

Mine TtaHan brain 
*Oan in your duller Britain operate. 

Shek„ Cymbeltoi, v. 5 , ISS. 


oountriesz tliongh it made more liberal nse of rangee of 
sfmiewhai siniul volumns (see out under MMyl end 
tended to the elaboration of snriaoo-effeots of oolor. 
owing to the abundant prosenoe of beauttfnlly tinted 
buildlng-marblea The Italian Pointed forms were in* 
flUHnoed by those of northern Rnrope, but these 1 
profoundly modified by the Italian architeota. The 
luriors of tlieir buildings, particularly the toeadea, 
hardly more tliati beautiful screens, having little or no 
tionnuctioii with tho systema of conatruetlon employed 
in the buildings themselves. There are no flying but* 
tresses, for the carefully studied northern system offAnlt- 
Ing was never adopted In Italy : the walls are In general 
uomparatively flat with few projeotions, the rich end dell- 
oate aoulpture being placed generally Immediately about 
the windows and doora ana the large wall-spaoea being 
treated in colored marblea inoruitation, moamo, or paint- 
ing in fresco; tracery seldom oeonrs in the windowa «» 
eopi as plate-traoeiy, often pierced with subtle stoito of 
effect Every district in Italy produced its own school 
of Pointed arcliitectnre, esoh aamlrable in its own way. 
(See VmeUan areMteelwre, under Penefftm.) The Pointed 
architecture of Sicily la nut properly Italian: It ap- 
proachea more dosely the northern style of file Korman 
French oonquerors, but is sITeoted by the Saraoenio tradi- 
tions whioh abounded on the island, and influenced by 
Uyiantlne models, partlonlarly In tta oarvlngi and in ita 
wealth of mosaioa— ttflUail irmt mlUit, eto. See the 
iionna— ttillail palutlllff the art of jmnttog as de- 
veloped and pracnaed In Italy ; speclfloally, the group of 
sehoolB whlon had their orwn in anolent Roman trodi- 
tion and in the Imitation of fiysantlne models In the eariy 
middle agea, received their flrst vital impulse from Oiotio 
111 the banning ot the fourteenth century, and culmi- 
nated in the great roasters of the Bensissanoe— Ttotoreit 
Titian, Paul yisronesa and Raphael. Dntll the close of the 
fourteenth century toe consistent object of this painting 
was to manlfsst to tho nnlettered the miraoulons thiim 
ohronloled in the Holy Writ and acoomplished by the 
sanotlfloatlon of religions faith. With the fltoeenth oen* 
tury the modern spirit of natursliim appeared in art, and 
made ita way untlf Igr the last half of that century the rw 
ligions and dldaotla spirit had vanished, and piotnrea had 
come to be painted in the mere onlt of outward beantgr, 
and for the personal glory and profit of the painter. Per 
some of the ohiof aohools of Italian pidntliig, see Be l spussa 
Roman, Sieneee, rtnbrian, VeneHan. Bee ^so Flemntine 
poM/sg, under RtnaftssiMi.— XtoUaa illlh, In UMiito, a 
^ , chord of the extreme sixth, containing tlto 

^ n — major third ^ the baaa Seeflgnre.— iBltoa 

ttgaaa*WfliighwiisiHan.a Mer to.flne.gnocriea to- 
cluSu masamnL veSoffili, dried f 



XtaUiii 

IL n* !• Anatiyd of Italf, or ono of the Ital- 
Iah moo.—'S. The language epoken by the in- 
habitante of Italy, whether the literary speech 
or one of the popular dialeete. 

Hli name'i Gonneo; the itcinr t« eztont. and writ In 
choloeileMM.^^ gM.. UL s; 27a 

Abbreviated Jtah 

XtalilUia;M (i-tal'yan4it), r. t [< Italian + 
-ate>.] To render Italian or oouformable to 
Italian principles or manners; Italianise. 

It 10016 yet do not well viidenUnd wlwt ia an Etiffllih 
man ItMmaU d t I will plaiiille tell him. 

ilaeham, The Bcholemaitcr, p. 7a 

It aiiy Englishman be infected wiUi any miedemeanoar, 
they Mj with one month he le JUdiawM. 

1/^yf Ettphnei. 

Utalianata (i-tary|{,n-&t), a. [< Italian + ~aie ^ .] 
Italianised: having become like an Italian: ap- 
plied espeoially to xantastio affectation of fash- 
ions borrowed from Italy, [liare.] 

All hli worde, 

Hie lookee, hie oathei, are all ridlonloua 
All apiA, ohUdiah, and ItaHnnaU, 

Mker, Old KortanatQi. 
An Engifihman ItaHanaU 
la adeidl inoamate. 

Quoted In g. Clark^M Eaamplea (1670). 
With thie French page and lUUianate aonring-maii waa 
our young landlord only waited on. 

HiddluUm, Father Hubbard’a Talea 
He found the old inlnUter from Haddam Kait Village 
Jtatianaite outwardly in alnnet Indloroua degree. 

HwotUt, Indian Hummer, p. 178. 

Itoliailigatiflil, Italiaaige, Otc. Bea ItalianUfo-- 
Uan, eto. 

ItaliftlliEm (i-taryf^n-isra), n, [< Itali/fn + 
-<6W.] A word, pliiime, idiom, or raanuer po- 
ouliar to the ItaliaiiN ; Italian spirit, principles, 
or taste. 

It waa, perhapa, an utigraeioue thing to ho critical, among 
all the appealing old Jtalianimnit niiinii me. 

//. JmneH, Jr.^ Tratia. Hkctohei, p. Ua 

Zteliaally (i-tal-yan ' j[-ti ), n. [< Italian + -i/y.] 
Italianism. [Rare.] 

The *' Venetian,'* In apltc of iti peculiar TtalianUy, haa 
naturally atMciul pointi of contact with ilie other dlaloeta 
of Upper Italy. Htuye, Brit,, Xllh 404. 

ItallMllgation (i-laKyan-i-sfi'BliQn), n. [< Ital- 
ianise + -afioti. j The act or process of render- 
ing or of being rendered Italian. Also spelled 
Italianiaation, 

The border dlnlceta, InHng nnmeroua and very diveno 
In character, pruaunt a very atroiig coiioeiitrated drift bi- 
wardi ikUiai&tiun, Avur, Jtmr. PhUijil.t IV. 4HS. 

XtaliMiii* (i -tal'yau-i»), f. ; prot. and pp, ItaU 
Saaifcd, ppr. Italianisinfh [< Italian + -t^.] I. 
intram. To play tlu^ Italian ; speak Italian. 

IL trauH. To I'onder Italian ; impart an Ital- 
ian quality or characUT to. 

Also spelled Italianise, 

Xtaliaaiser (i-tar.vt^n-i-s^r), a. Ouo who pro- 
motes the influenoe of Italian principles, tastes, 
manners, etc. Also spelled ItaUaumr, 

Italic (i-tal'ik), a. and n. [Formerly also ItaU 
iek; m F. lUiiique ss Bp. lUilim as Pg. It. Itali- 
00 , < L. ItalieuH, Italian, < /fa/ta, Italy, ItaluSf 
an Italian; see Italian, 1 1, n, 1. Of or per^ 
taining to ancient Italy or Die tribes, including 
the Romans, wliioh iuliabited it, or to their 
languages. 

The latiii wai the only Italio dialect known to the 
Middle Agee which pnueMod an alnliuhctic lystcm. 

b. P, Marth, lilet fiiig. Lung., p. 16. 

8. Of or pertaining to modem Italy. [Rare.] 

All thing! of thie world are ... ae unpleasant as the 
leee of vinegar to a tongue filled with tlic Hnirit of high 
ItaUc wlnea Jw. 7V»^, Works (ed. lt)86X 1. 65. 
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It [the BtraeoiA IsngUigej has , , 

been pronounced Aryan or Indo-Bnnpeeii, of the RoUoaa 
branch, by scholar! of high rank. 

imiMF, Encye. Brit, XVXIL 780. 

italieiaatioil, ItalldM. See italioisatUmf itaU 
ieise, 

ItaliCiim(i-tal'i-iiEm),ft. [< + An 

Italiauisro, 

ItalidBati^ (i-taHl-si-sft'shqn), n. [< italieiae 
+ -ation,] The act of underscoring words in 
wriDug, or of prinDng words underscored in 
italic type ; itslioizing. Also spelled italiciaa- 
Uon. 

The itaHeiaatioH is mlna 

The Academy t March 17, 1886^ p. 184. 

Italldie (i-tari-Biz),6. t.: pret. and pp. 
ppr. itaUoieing, [< itaHe -f -ise,^ To print in 
itolic tyi>e, or underscore with a single line in 
writing: as, to ita/icire emphatic words or sen- 
tences; in old books all names were commonly 
italieizm. Also spelled italieiae. 

i tallHiritig (i-talM-d-zing), ii. [Verbal n, of 
italicise^ o.] Same as italieisation, and more 
common. 

Italiot, Italiote (i-tari-ot, -5t), n. and a, [< Or. 
'IraXuan/c, < lra>.<a, Italy: see Italian.^ 1. n. In 
ane, hint,, an Italian Greek; a (lerson of Greek 
birth or descent living in Italy; an inhabitant 
of Magna Groocia. 

n. a. In ane, hiaUot or belonging to the Greek 
settlements in southern Italy. 

He sought to ruconoilc Ionian monism with ItalieU 
dualism. Bncye, Brit,, XVIIl, 815. 

Our autlirn* evidently feels that this parallel progress of 
Uiti /taUat Greeks tells against his argument. 

A, iJadien, Essava n. la 

Itallsht. n. [< imte) + -<nA. Cf. JUiHe.2 
Italian ; in the Italian manner. 

All this Is true, though the feat handling iheroof be al- 
togctlicr lUUiiih, 6^. Bcdc, Select Works, p. 9. 

Italo-Byiantine (it ^Id-biz'an-tin), a. In art, 
noting the Byzantine etyles'as developed and 
practised in Italy; oomDiniug Byzantine and 
Italian characteristics. 

Numerous fragments of ornaments and animals In the 
eame ItatihByrnnUne style are set into the wall of the 
atrluiu of tiie church of Santa Maila della Valla 

C. C. PerKnSi Italian Sculpture, liit., p ill. 

ita-palm (it^a-pum), n, [< ita^ a B. Amer. name, 
+ £. palm^.Ti A tall palm, Afauritia flexwm. 
common along the Amazon, Rio Negro, and 
Orinoco rivers, where it sometimes presents 
the appearance of forests rising out of the wa- 
ter. The outer part of the leaves is made into a stout 
cord : the fennciiled sap yields a palm- wine; and the in- 
ncr nwl of the stem furnishes a starchy aubatauce ilmi- 
lar u) sago. 

itch (icn), r. 4. [< ME. icvhrn, iken, ykyn, ear- 
lier $ikiin, geken (of. E. dial, ynck, ymk), < AB. 
ykean s D. s MLG. joken^ jueken^ LG. 
joeken ss OIIG. Jsoc/mri, Jmhan, Juclumt Juckvut 
mHG. O.Jucken, Itch.] 1. To reel a peculiar 
irritation or Dugling of the skin, producing an 
inclination to scratch tho part so affected. 

Ouru body wole feefie, ouro bonis wole ake, 

Oure owne flofsoh woio ben oure foa 

Hymns to Virifin, etc. (E. E. T« S.), p. 8a 
Mine eyca doGoA; 

Hotli that bode weeping 7 

iSAoA.. Othello, iv. 8, 68. 
Hence ^2. To experience a provoking, teasing, 
or tingling desire to do or to got something. 

Princes commend a private life ; private men Ueh after 
honour. Burton, Aiiat. of Mel., To the Reader, p. 8ft. 

Plain truths enough for needful use they found: 

to expound. 


dope ti 

used lor emphaali and other distinctive purposes. 
Italic character was first made and shown fn type by j 

Mi 

Vii 


haa uprighi mqiltala but later French type< 

oUned them to the same anrie as the imall letters. In 
maiiusoript italic is indicated by underscoring tho words 
with a eliigle line.— Xtalie school of philosoiiliy. Same 
■s Pytkagarmn acknoi t^phUeeq^ (which eua under 
ttiuwiMii).— lt|dlo vemoB orac ttbleitwiiakLa traus* 
. lation of the mble into Latin, baied upon a still older ve^ 
* iloii, called the Old LaUn, and made probably in the time 
of Attgttiitine(a. h. 854-460). The corruption of the teit of 
this and the other Latin versioiis led to the revision called 
the Vulgate, the work cf Jeroroa Bee FulMs. 

11, n, [4. 6.] In printinff, an italic letter or 
type: uguaUy in the plum: as, this is to be 
imted in itdUea, Abbreviated ital. 

The ttaUca art yours, but I adopt them with oontnirent 
MDphaiia. Jf. A. Ess., CXLIIL 28. 

Italiou (i-tal'i-kan). a. [< Italic + -on,] Of 
or pertaining to ancient Italy, [Bare.] 


Hut men would ^ ^ 

Brydcn, Rellgio Loiol, 1. 410. 

An Itching pUm, a grasping disposition ; a longing for 
Botiuiidtion ; greed of gain. 

Let me tell you, Cassius, you yoursDf 
The Are much oondemu’d to have an Onhiny palm, 

tell and mart yonr offices for guld. 

8kak,,J, C.,iv.8, la 

itdh (ioh), n, [< itchf c.] 1. A tingling aenaa- 
tion of irritation in the skin, producocTby dis- 
ease (sec def. 2) or in any other way.— 2. An 
inflammaUou of the human skin, caused by 
the presence of a minute mite, Barcapiea scahici 
(ace itoh^ite)f prosenring wpules, vesicles, and 
pustules, and aooompanied i^th great itching; 
scabies. 

The HeA, the Muirein, and Alofdee-grief, 

In Ver's bot-moysture doe molest vs chief. 

Hsf, tr. of Du Hartas's Weeks, IL, The Fuilei. 


IMet, blalns. 

Sow all the Athenian bosoms : and their crop 
Be general leprosy ' Shak,, T. of A., Iv. 1 , 98. 

Hence— 8. An uneasy longing or propensity; 
a teasing or Dngling desire: as, an itch tot 
praise ; an itch tot scribbling. 


This OeAof book-making . . . leeiiiiiioliisthepfevaa- 
tng disorder Of BnglaiKl than of France. 

ObMimgA,Oritldiaka 

There is a sptoe of the sooundrOl in moet of OUT Utttiiy 
men ; an AcA to filch aud detract in the midst of fur 
speaking and feativlty. Laador. 

BatelijMddajym 

words.— DhoUeV or washama&*B ItolL See 

itSSili (ich'fid), a. [< 4fcA Itchy, 

Palsgrave. 

itdlinoM (ioh'i-ues), n. The quality or state 
of being itchy; sensaDon of itching; tendency 
to itch. 

This AcAfnem is espeoially marked if the lid and cheeks 
become ensoriated and inflamed. 

J. S. ITegi, Bla of Eye, pw 67a 

itching (ich'lng), n. [Verbal n. of sfcA, e.] 1. 
The sensation oaused by a peculiar irrita- 
tion with pricking, tingling, or tickling in the 
skin. 

It leosema] is chiefly obnoxious through its AeAAig, 
which is sometimes so great as to produce violent excite- 
ment of the nervous system. Quoin, Mad. Diet. 

Hence— 9. A morbid, irritatint, or tantalizing 
desire to have or to do something. 

The AeAAvf of Sorlbblers was the scab of the Tima 

Houea, Letters, 11.48. 

All fools have still an AcAfng to deride. 

And fain would be upon the Uugbliig tide, 

Ptym, Essay on Gritiolim, 1. 81 

itdhing-berry (ich'iug-ber'i), n. The fruit of 
the dogrose, Itaaa canina: so called because 
the hairy needs produce irritation of the skin. 

Itch-lnB^ (iehin'sekt), u. An itch-mite. 

itchless (ieh'les),G. [< 4/6A + -/cwf.] Free from 
itch; not itching. 

One mbs his AcAImr elbow, shrugs and laiigha 

Querlec, Emmems, i. 1 

Ithh-mlte (ieh 'mlt ), A. A mite which burrows in 
the skin, aud oanses the disease called the itch 

or scabies. There 
arc several species, 
having liniflartralts, 
and all belonging 
to the order Aea- 
rttia, Aearidca, or 
Aearina, of the class 
AracAnAfa. The 
gcnniiie itch-mite 
Is Sareoptic ceaUcL 
Thu female Is about 
flV of an inch long, 
the male much 
■mailer; the body 
la oval or rounded, 
without cyea, and 
with 4 pairs of ahort 
8-Joliited lega, tlie 
anterior 2 pain end- 
ing In a suoklng- 
disk, the posterior 2 
naira ending, in tho 
female, in a long fila- 
ment. Its favorite 
haunts arc between 
the fingen, the flexor side of tho wrists and elbows, and 
the regiou of the groin. It can be transferred from person 
tonerron. 

itchwead (ich'wdd), n. The American false 
hellebore, Ferairum viride, 

lt<^ (ich'i), a. [< f7cA + -yl.] 1. Character- 
ize by or having an itching sensation. 

Takes the coining gold 
Of insolent and bate ambition. 

That hourly ruba hla dry and neAy palma 

B. Jontm, Cynthla'a Revels, ilL a 
Exceas, the scrofulous and Uohy iflagucb 
1'hai scisea first the opulent 

Otniper, Task, iv. 682. 

2, Having the itch: as, an itchy beggar. 

-ita^. [=^< -t, m., -/to, f., Bs Bp. Pg. It. AtOf 

m., -#te, f., < L. 4tuM,-itu8t m., -sto, f., -itum, 
-fficm, n., term, of the pp. of verbs in -dm, 
or -ire, being the pp. suffix -tua (m £. 
with a preceding original or supplied vowel: 
see -atei, -cdtj a termination of some Eng- 
lish adjectives and nouns from adjectives, and 
of some verbs, derived from the Latin, as in 
apjmite, eompqaite, opposite, exquisite, miuisite, 
erudite, remidite, etc. Ita use in verbs, as in expedOe, 
extradite, ipwlte, untte, and in nouns nut directly from ad- 
iectlvei, as in gronAe. is loss common. When the vowel 
is short the termination la often merely -A, as in depocU, 
repoeU, poett, merit, inhabit, pmhitit, etc. It Is not used 
or fdt as an Engliah formative. In a few wordi^ as ■tp- 
petite, audit, from Latin noniis of the fourth deoleuslon, 
no adjective form Intervenee. 

•Ite®, [< F. -ito ss Bp. Pg. It. -/to, < L. -ita, -itea, 
< Gr. -/m, fern, -/r/c, ah adj. suffix, <of the na- 
ture of,' Hike,’ used esp. in patrial aud mineral 
names.] A suffix of Greek origin, indicating 
origin or derivation from, or immediate rela- 
tion with, the person or thing aigniffed by the 
noun to which it is attached. Spectfioilly— (g) 
Kottng a native or resident of a idaoe: as,gia^^.ana- 



Under Si(l« nf TtCh-mlt* {Sarntptit 
uaCfff), hialUy mnffiiiried. 


A pMon oriMalMr of ft a 
/ii^, JToftMmrMOt, fltft. 


drtrib; 

( 0 ) Noting ft 
ft aootrlne, t 


minmlMf ornwiiAuftl chiBiioftl oompoond Off me. 
obnlMl — — 

golomKi^ 
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8 . Atriok; fiuiejr; eapfieg. [Floy. Bag*]— 
4 , Apaiagmph m a nawepaper; a amp of 
newi. [C^oq.] 

Olli Ift ana mm tte^*'01ftikik* 


Hft Snoemrfnlf p im 

yuftrttiia ole. It hu no oonnootion with 4ttf ItOUl (1 tem). t [< itemf a.] To make a note 
(whiohioA MXnfltemMdoDolliigftmltafftnfteldUionftme or metnonmdiim of. 
MwtilobendiintlMiiiai*oiHkftiidwhlphooiit«Jiiiftre|ft. « 


tltely imillor pnmoiiionof o»m m dittinraUM horn 
HtfiL denotiiiR ft Hit of on ftoid too luune of whluh endi In 
£• Mifflx -a, ftnd wbloh oonlftlnft ft relftUToly Iftigor pro- 
portion of oijijmn: thnft, ftinlpMIftlBftiftltolMilphniviift 


Yon aee I eftn Um it SUtU, Tender Bmbftiid, t. 1. 
1 hftfo aem'd It In mg memo^. 

Admnt The Drummer, 111. L 

t , ; pret. and itmieed^ 
Hem + -firr.] To state by 
Ltema or particulan of ; as, to 
itemigi an account. 


nhvM*« 

■adtffwragiiB: repatithm; npeatednttamiMa 
oroeeumnee. 

You tenio that wor ke th bv HfsiMMi or seaolllloB id 
one wQid^rotonM doth mnoi hlter and ftffSftSTftut 
and ftlio the mgnde of the hemer. 

Pidlfvihftiii, Irte of Bog . Boert^ 

^ O^thott halt damnaUeafToffoii; and art, Indftftdj able 
to oormpt ft iftlnt akit, 1 Hen. IV., i i loi. 

Like eoboM fhim beyond n hollow, oaaae 
Uerilokller aeraffon. Ibim g H a , Aylmer^iHeid. 

The peatllent flernfAni of oraokere end platblB at 000*1 
elbow 11 maddening. 

D. 0. lkNiiidTbfether(OldnmrthX 


Compare d^. (iDl 

Itaa (it'e*i)» fi. [NL. (Linneuft), < Iria, a wil- 
low, s AS. vithifff a w^ow, E. witkc, wiihjf, a 
twig : see wither withy J A small genus of ^ants 

taHim, nitiNrtdimllnNr.^ovm’ta^^ 


Jkohylna palnta theoo oonolnalono with a big bmah. 
... Shelley SmOw them. 

A XanirtV The Sngllah Norel, p 96. 
The ezoellent obaraoter of them l)onda will appear from 
•n Inapeetion of the tfem fie d aohedule. 

iiMf. Hebmte, XXXVia M. 


and S-cidled, the atylm are S-parted, and the oapeble la 



9. In moth., the repetition of an operation upon 
the product of that operation.— ij|ft]wt|eal ttv- 
the Iteration of the operation whlon piodnMa an 

lt«^^'(itWtiv), a. [» F. aa Bp. 

Pg. It. iteraHm, < LL. iteraHvm^ serving to re- 
peat (said of Iterative verbs), < K fiemre. pp. 
tferafiM, repeat: see ffemte.] 1. Repeating; 
repetitious, 

Spenser • • , found the otiava rlma too monotooMMIy 

furnishes items for a newspaper. [U. S.] ilarslOM. LoweB, Among my Bodks, id ear., p ITS. 

Angamimofthe'^AdamiTnuiaQript.’* 9. In prom., frequentative, as some verbs.* 

OongvwmtionMf, Sept H, ISOO. Itsrattve fmutlmin fiMilh.,a funotlon whldh latlw re- 

belonging to Ithaoa, ono of the Ibniu b- 
S2< f 1 notecfln Greek mythology m the home 

anl, etoj 1. An appointM Jonney or route; ©f Odyseen. or Dlyiuww. 
c jronlt ; i^Kloally, in oM tewjtte Judge'. jj An inhabit of Ithaoa. 

circuit. More commonly in the Old fVenoh XtliaoMISian (ith-^sen'si-j 


The Lord Charobeilaln, by his Her. or olroutt of rlslta- 
tlon, maintained a common standard of right and dntiM 
In all horghs. IMt, IV. 64. 


[tliaoeiisian (ith'^sen'si-an), a. [< L. Itkaeeth 
dig, Ithacan, < Jihaea, Ithaca; see Ithacan J 
Ithacan. 

All the ladiea, each ftt i 
Like the ItMtuMMcn saltors In old i 
Stared with great eyee. 


me. 

Fnnoaaa iv. 


(Bdwaid IIL 

9, [NL.1 In anat, a passageway in the body; 
^oifically, without qualifying terms, the aque- 
duct of Sylvius, or iter a tertio ad qmrtwm eos- 
frlcshm.— itar ad^lnftmdibiUiiitt, the jpaseege from 
the third Tentriole of the brain duwnwardT Into the In- 
fundibulum,— Qhordm anterlus, tlie aperture of 
eiit of the chorda t^panl nerve frtmi the oavl^ of the 
tympanum into the canal of Huguier.— Itsr.c 
posterlUS, the aperture of entrance of the o‘ 
pan! nerve Into the cavity of the t^panum. 

Iter^, V. t [< OF. itereff < li. ttororc, repeat : 
W iwToto.] To rouew. HalliweU, 

lary raocanes of in^ but rather hanifiN^ IterablO (it^g-i^bl^ a, [< LL. ffrraMZis, that 

Five speolH are known, of which one. /. VirgintM, oaU- may bo repeated, < L. iterarOf repeat; see it- 
ed tile VOyir^ wBlote, Is common Jn me cHtern lilted erate,'] Capable of being iterated or repeated, 
.. . Browne^ MisceUames, p. 178, 

Itml (rte-ral), a, [< iter^ H- -aL] Pertaining 


Upon the occasion of an ftsr, or eyro, In Kent, . . . Afty Stared with great ayee. Tbitfiyioii, Prinoaaa iv, 

mowers granted to the king by ament of tho whole Tthagifiis (i-thaj^i-nis), fl. piL. (Wiglep 1882 : 
Zr, C. POa, VraL to raprlnt of Year-Books 11 and 18, also written Itaffinis, Beiobenbaok Ifk0 ; and 


correctly Ithagmee^ Agassis), < Gr. 

Epic Waiyevifc, of legitimate birth, genums, < 
straight, true, 4* birth, race.] A 
notable genus of alpine Asiatic gallinaceous 
birds, the blood-pheasants, placed with the fmn- 


/U0 

{ 9, lirniich with friilt. m, flower: 4, fruit; #, 

flower with putiila removed, nhowliiK utitiiieiiii and pibtiK. 

2'boiikedL They are trees or shrubs, with alternate ohloni 
or lanceolate leave ’ “ * ' * 


It- 


States from New Jersey southward. Ihe others 
tIVH of Japan, China Javiu and the Himalayas. 

also, k is, be, that^ 4* -tew, a ^eroonstrotive suf- iteran(t) + •<».] 

fix.] Also; a word used in introducing the „LKarc.] 

separate articles of an enumeration, as tho sep- “®«l" **>*■ » « ira 

arate clauses or details of a will or tho partic- « a i 8Aa»., otheUo, v. 8, IBU 

ular parts of an accoimt or list of thingsT [Ob- rtfver *”® * 

SOlete or archaic.] jfra BnuminOt Sonnets from the Portugneee, szi. 

hire FadrHRows, Mtmdedtk^ Travels, p 08. 1 wEat (it ^mt), o. [< L. t^an(f-])g, ppr. Of 

ami tmd.1. laprfmto, "She wn milt" . . . <<»«•«. ««« Repeating. 

/tern, She brows good ale." • , . Watera being near, make aounont echo; bnt,helngfa^ 

Item, ** She can sew." tber off, they make an ffemnt coho. iMMon, Nat illst 

pret. and pp. lterated, 

I never delivered— two guineas, and a pair of bncklea - 
lUfu^ from Sir Lnolua OTrlggor, three crowns, two gold 
pocket-pieces, and a allvor snuff-box. 

ShuHdant The Rivals, L 2. 



IIInntl.tdieAMint n-wfW/itf). 

colins in tho family Tetraonidw, and also in 
the rhaeianidof with the true pheasauts. The 
tarsus of the male hu severs! spurs, somailmM u many 
■s Are. The best-known species, /. sfiMNNiib or smsntif, 
(V tnunitanu, inhabits the lllroaliytt at an sltltude of 
from 10,000 to 14.000 feet and gou In Aooka. It kaepa 
near forcats, and In winter bunowi In the mow. Other 
specldi are /. gevd^nyi and /. rimmek, Tho genus wu 
established by Wagler in 1888. 
ithand (i'th^ud), a, [Also pthand, ythen, eidentt 
eydent < Icel. idhinn, assiduous, steady, dili- 


Item (intern), ff. [wm F. Pg. item, n., < L. Hem, 
also, as used before the separate articles of an 
enumeration: see item, adu.] 1. An article; a 
separate particular; a slnde detail of any kind 
as, the account consists of many itemSn 


ewrsbvw viu g-rav;, v. ». • proii. auu pp, «ieruw;M, \ auwi, mciri>uu«»ud, suonuy, uaii- 

ppr. iterating, k L. tterafus, pp, of iterare Q gent, < 4dk, f., a doing, idh, n., a restless mo- 
lt. iterare m Sp,Tg, Pr. iterar « F. 44<frcr, OF. tlon : see eddy,’] Busy; diligent; plodding; 
itercTf > E. iiet^, q. v .), do a second time, repeat, constant ; continual, [Bcotch.] 

< itomm, again, a neut. oompar. form, < 4e, lie, ithof, n, [ME., ahm phe^ uthe; < AS. fthf a 


that : aee £ii.] To utter or’ do again; repeat 
as, to iterate an advice or a demand. 

This full song, tisratsd In the cIosh by two Eoboci, 

B. Jonion, Masquo of Beauty. 


Having wiped and dleanaed away the loc^ 1 U&nded the 
1 could then have looked on him without the help of Works, IV. 6A8. 

iteratet iteratwtf pp. of 4«0- 


been tabled by his tide, and Ito peruu him by Hem. 

Bhak,^ (^beflne, L ft, 7. 
All theu ttnnf added together form a vast sum of dls- 
Marryat Bnaileyyow, L xvUL 
8. An Intimation; a reminder; ahint [Obao- 
lete or local.] 

How omnu he then like a thief in the night, when he 
RiVMinttsmofUsoomlngf 

Sir T. Bmm, Rellglo Hedlol, L 46. 


Hynneletook n^oe thatStr OllarlMhadsaldbegnesB- 
m at writer of the note. He wltiiod he would give 
him in tism, as^he called It whom he thongbt of. 


f ara repeat.] BepeateA 
Wherefore we proolafan the said Frederick count Tala- 
tine, Ao.. guilty of hU^ treason and OmU proscription, 
and of an the penidtlM which by law and onstom are de- 
Dcndlnsf thereon. * * 

Iteratelyt (it'^t-U), adv. 
iteration; repeatedly. 

The oemeterisl otils of ancient Christians and marto 
were Wad.with dr»q^ts<ffAori^tnr« stories ; . . . iheraidy 


affeotiug the portrails cf Bnoefi, Luiirus, Jmm and the 
vision of Euilel, u hopeful draughts, ind hlntl^ Im^ 
gery of the runireotton. Str T, Browne^ Um-bnnid, 111. 

Ctoto.drMatoi«,Vl«. itgnitloil (it^rf'ihon), «. [- P. iUnl/km ■ 

POMirtf,h«Mh:ffiir25toP<S“n;S!i5^ 

■ * . — <tora<6,J 


B Bp. iteraoioi^ 

I-), a repetition, < <torare, repeat: see 
1. A saying or doing again, or over 


wave, pi. ytha, the waves, the sei^ b OB. Sthia, 
Mkea sa OHO. undea^ tenda, MHO. unde, dude, 
wave, water, s Icel. unnr, udhr, a wave, pi. 
umtir, the waves, the sea, b L. unda, a wave (> 
ult. E. wndulatej oicnd, abound, redoimd. sur- 
round, abundant inundate, etc.), ult. akin io Or. 

water, and to E. water: see toater.] A 
wave; in the plural, the waves; the sea. 

On dsjM and derice nlgbtu drynyn on the gthsa 
At Saiaiue full sound thal Mt into hanyn. 

Datirueffonof T. ELL 1887. - 

rflion,JamML ither (iVH^br), a. and jmm. A dialectal (Sooteh) 
By repetition or form of other^, 

Nae4M«r care In life lia*e I, 

But live, an* love igjt g;. ^ _ 
Humg fwininfl yon Bma 
Vbrewell, **my rime oompotiug h^m t" 

We’ve been owre laiig unkenn’d m tifter. 

Hurna To William **■•*■«■* 

IthHTifira-fipear (1-thfi'ri-eli-s^), a. 
called in alluaion to the spear of Ithurlel ( 
ton, P. L., iv. 810), which caused ever^kiMlt 
tonohed to assume its true form.] TheCitt- 




liliaoeaiu plMit Brodkn 
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(JHtMa) tng; pusing from ptooe toplaae, eopeoiallpon ttlflt IKuiy mod. B. ^ 

raiwStri^wil^&wwyjadgo. 


th-i-f«l'ik}, a. [< L. itk^haUi- 

^ paldaedt, < m^tMoc, b phftUiiB, < 

IMr, Btnigbt, erect, *f ^Mdc, phailoB: see 
pkaiiut,] lo Pertaining to or characterised by 
an Ithyphallnfl, or the ceremonies aasooiated 
with its use as a religious symbol, etc. 

It If inobstile tbit the it^uMUe ocrsmonlci, which 
the groif Sftttevy of the Cesenermte Oroeki ■ometimoa em- 


plojed to honor the Msowlonlmn prliioei, hid the 
' W; Ana ArU sad (1876X p. at 


Efigkt, 

Henoo— 8. Grossly indecent; obscene. 

An tttupSeW fl indioUy tbit Inaolte what la moot oiored 
ssd deoent imong men. ChridUm Jimminer, 

8. In one. proa,^ sung In phallic proeessious; 
speolflcallyf noting a group of three trochees or 
a period containing such a group. 
IthsnjbaUllS (ith-i-xal'us), n. [L,, < Gr. Wfuftah' 
Xocy < straight, erect, + 0aX^, phallus.] 
1. PI. ithff^Ui (-1^. In arohaniUf etc., an erect 


phalluB.— 8. [cap.] 
of weevils or ouroii 


[NL,] In cfitom., a genus 
iios: same as SimoiarauH of 
Schdoherr, which name is preoooupied in the 
same order. Harold^ 1875. 

4tiaL [< L. 4Hwi, -ieiu8f + -al.] A compound 
adjective termination occurring In a few words, 
as aafdinaUHaL 

Xttozla (it-i-fi'ri-H), n. mL. (Haporta, 1R7.S), so 
called after the original collector, M. ItkrJ\ A 
genus of fossil am, of the family Ijiminafi- 
occor, having oartila^pnous, compressed, mauv 
times dichotoraously branching fronds, provid- 
ed with turbinate, subglobose, probably blad- 
dery, terminal or axillary expansionH, wmoh ajk- 
pear to have served as air-bladders, 
oladder-wraolc. Two ipeoiM ire known. 
per JoriMio of Or1iignotti(Alti)ind Saint Mihlel(Metiee) 
mltanoe. 

itineracy (I-tln'g-ra-si), ». [< itineraCtc) + -<y. 
Of. iUneraney.'] Tiie practice or habit of trav- 
eling from place to place; the state of being 
itinerant. 

The oumalitlfe Tilnea of long realdenoe are the ro> 
■hralnte on the mnamoy of the pmeont day. 

JSmmotif HlaUny. 

itineranoy (l-tin Vran-s1), n. [< itinoran(t) + 
-m.] 1. The ac{ of traveling from place to 
place; especially, a going about from place to 
place in the disohari^ of duty or the proseou- 


He did make a p f ogreee tnm Lincoln to the noetlm 
parte, though It wae rstber sa iHnaritry olronlt of jns^M 
than spmgreei. SaeoB, Hiat Hen. VIL 

The law of England, by Ha olnmii or Mserory oonrta 
oontainiiprovlMonlbrthedlitribntion of prirstejaitloe, 
In a great mesaare relieved from both theae obJeetiona. 

May,MorilPhIloa.,lv.B. 

8, Of or pertaining to a journey; specifioally, 
pertaining to an offloiai journey or circuit, as 
of a judjM or preacher: as, itinmiry observa- 
tions.~8. Penaining to descriptions of roads, 
or to a road-book: as, an itinerary unit.— lUne- 
niTOOllltlllL BeeaolumntL 
n« a. ; pi. itinerariM (-ris). 1. A plan of 
travel; a fist of places to be included in a 
joumev, with moans of transit and any other 
desired details: as, to make out an itinerary of 
a proposed tour.— 8. An account of a line of 
truvel, or of the routes of a country or region, 
of the places and points of interest, etc.; a 
work containing a uosorlption of routes and 
places, in successive order: as, an itinerary 
from Paris to Home, or of France or Italy ; 
Antonino’s ^^lUnerary of the Roman Empire.’’ 
Also itimerarium^ 

Now Habauls, sooordlng to the /giwmeAm of the olv 
oendngit Tnvelere in (hoee JWti, is thought to bcy in re- 
■peotlvu Megiiltude, as big aaGermaiiy, Spain France, and 
Italy ootijuiiotly. HoimU, Lottery IL 9. 


„ __j. eejfi see it and eeff. and “MimmiffJ) 

. je neuter pronoun dorreQK»ndum to Umeelff 
herself. (See Mmseif.) Its emphatie and reflex- 
ive uses are like those of himself. 

The eoane of heaven, and fete HmK In this, 
wmOMMroroeB. A Johicmi, foetsster, v. L 

Here doth the river divide gsMlnto 8 or 4 convenient 
branches. (kipCjofin Asftk, Worka 1- 118> 

Ifsbometism hath dispersed ftii(f over slmoet one^hilf 
of the huge Continent of Asia. HewM, Letteri, IL lA 
By itself; alone; epert; aeparatriy from anything dee, 
lande argUloea and not dey by ^ edvs, 

Ys oommodionse. 

Mlodiiia BnsboudrieCB. E. T. AX p. 48. 

This letter being too long for the present neper, I intend 
to print it by iMjyery sn^enly. Steele, Tader, Na 164. 

in and by itsslt in w of itisU;ieparatdy oonddered; 
In lU own natnre; independently of other things. 

Our Mother t ._ 

enough for proee, i , 

time lN»en ooonted most bare and I 

Spsneer, To Miayiter Gabriel Harney. 


tongneu which tmdie (if it etife is both full 
oee, and stately enough for versa hath long 
nted most bare and barren of both. 

Syesmr, To Miayiter Gabriel Harney. 

To be on land after three months at sea is of IMf a greet 
change, Jfooaiilapt Life and Letters !• 888. 


A fdso theory . . . that what a thing 1% It is in iUeff, 
apart from all rdation to other things or the mind. 

irCMrd,H«gd.pblOL 

In and fiff Itself; .Oeeinl. 

wick <^tl^ . .V oontaina engraved In Vronie, afi fMne- IttrlS. n. See ytiria, 
rary along some Homan stations in the north of Ertgland. yttrium, 

a. An itinerant Journey ; » regular eou]^ of name, + -<to + jSfcr.] The tough bark of the 
travel; a tour of obeervaUon or exploration. Manmta oWtoiio. aplant of Bri^ Gniana. It 


ily ootijuiiotly. 

The Rudge Cup, found in W'iltdilre and proaerved at Ain- 
. ^ .. .. . . . ' ll bronse, « 

north of E...^ 

Hneyo. HriC., XIll 



journey t generally placed at the end of the 
breviary. It consists of the canticle Benedio- 
tus, with an antiphon, preoes, and two oolloots. 
— flf. One who journeys from place to place. 
[Rare.] 

A few months lator Bradford was appointed one of the 
•lx chaplains of Edward VL. chuson "to be Mnerarfea to 
preach sound doctrine in all the remotest parte of the 
kingdom," 


orig. or supplied vowel : see -^8.] A common 
termination of nouns of Latin origin or formed 
after Latin analog, from adjectives, properly 
from adjectives or Latin ori^n or type, as in 
activity, dvUity, suavity^ etc., but also in some 
words from adjectives not of Latin origin or 
type, as in Solmy, The suifix is prowfy 
the preceding vowel belonging orl^nimy to the 

„ — ...... , , . 

the ittneraney of circuit Itlaerate (I-tIn g-mt), e. i , ; pret. and pp. i(in«r- ItwlMKH. Itldbnf, •». Bee hu, 

Jndges or ot oommeraial trBvelem.— 8. Erne- !'?>•• Mf>eraUnff. [< LL. Wnerahut, pp. of llCwt (/-« l»®i' «' l< I-- <«**«»» down, a catkin 
oi^, in the Jfctft. CA, the system of rotation ♦«««rart, go on a journey, travel, jonmey, < L. " ‘ 

tter, rarely itiner (stem itirnr-, rarely ifer-), a 

going away. Journey, march, road : see iter,] 

To travel mm place to place, as in the prose- 
cution of business, or for the purpose or hold- 
ing court or of praaohlng; journey in a regu- 
lar coiii'se. 


Blog. Notice In Bmif&rXe Works (Fuker 
|8oo., 1868), IL zzv. 


lion of busineNs: as, i 


governing the mlnistxy of that church, in perte 
of the western United HUtes Mid In EnglMid several com- 
mnniUee are grouped into “olrculte," Mid oech “circuit" 
Is ministered tu by Itinerant preachors or “olrcolt-ridors/ 
Methodism, with Ha **lay mliilstiy " and Its iMnsraticy, 
oould alone afford tho mlulstratlona of religion to this over 


AIUPMAT *** L' **v, uvnrai, a ubmuu 

(< Gf. lovXor, down, tho down on plants, also, 
like o^Xof, a oomHUieaf; of. eib'Xoq, woolly), + 
-an.] Downy; soft like down. 


Sowing population. StmtM, Uiit Metliodisin. 

itIllArailt (Min'fi-rpt), a. and n. [< LL. itine^ 
ran(t~)8, ppr. of itinerarif travel, journey: see 
itinerate,] L a. Traveling from place to place ; 
wandering; notsetUod; smiling: speolncally, 
going fh>m place to place, espeolalty on a cir- 
cuit, in the discharge of duty: as, an itinerant 
preacher; an itlufrant judge. 

In the Winter and Spring time he usnslty rode the Clr- 
onlt as a Judge Itinerant through all his lYovinoes, to see 
Justloe wCll adminlsterd. Milton, Hist Eng., v. 

1 believe upon a good deal of evidence that these anoiont 
kings were ftisersm, travelling or ambulatory persotiagea. 

JfoOM, Early law and Custom, p. 179. 
ZtlMriAt MshcPi Bee bMop, 

JJL n* One who travels from place to place : a 
traveler; a wanderer; specincally, one who 
travels from place to place, cspeoially on a 
oirouiL in the discharge of duty or the pursuit 
of business, as an itinerant judge or preacher, 
or a strolling aotor. 

Glad to turn (tinertmt, 

To Btrbll and teach from town to town. 

& Bmkr, Httdlbras, 111. U. 98. 
Vast sums ot money were lavish^ bestowed upon theae 
eeonlar Mnerstita whioh indnoed the monks and other eo- 
olealaatlos to tom aotors themselves. 


The Bedford meetliw had at this time Iteregulirminii- 
ter, whose iiHne was John Burton : so that what Buuyan 
recolvod was a roving oommisslon to Ofnerote in tho vil- 
lages round aliout. Southey, Hunyan, p. 88. 

There, is reason to believe that the English Kings Ofner- 
died in the same way and mainly for ilio same puipose. 

Maine, Early Law and Oustom, p. 161. 

itineration (I-tln-e-ra'shpn), n. [< ML. ^itine- 
ratUt(n-)t < iUnerari, journey: see iUt^erate,] A 
journey from place to place; a tour of action 
or observation. [Rare,] 


We two were in acquaintance long ago, 

Before our chins were worth ftdan down. 

Middleton, Changeling; L 1. 

Iva Ci'vft), n, [NL. ; see ft^^.] 1. A speciflo 
name of the nound-pine 4;<^a Iva or A, Vhama- 
nity8,^2, [Bo named by Llnnmns as resem- 
bling the ground-pine Afuga Iva In smell.] A 
small genus of composite plants, of the tribe 
HelianthoideWi type of the old tribe Jveat, They are 
herbs or shrubs with entire dentate or dlsieoted leaves, at 
least the lower ones opposite; and amaU imloately, raoa- 
mosoly, or panioulatoly diipoaed or scattered and common- 
ly nodding heada which incline to bo polygaroo-dimclous 
thnmgh abortion of the ovariee. Seven or eight species 
are known, from North and South Amerioa and the West 
The maritime speoles, parttonlarly Ljruteeeene, 


A great change has ooine over this pert ilnoe Iwt year, . cMled mamS-eMw or k^h^wUer ekrub, 

owing, 1 suspeo^ to the iUneratione wldch l)r. Caldwell iwaarite (iv- 


has undertaken. S Ilietnytan, Madras (1870 )l 

-ittoiL [< L, -t(ie(H-), in nouns from a pp. in 


, -8-tt'rit), 

+ A mine 


See -Moti. 

4ti(niB. [< AH{on) + -egg, eoulv. to -Iffei + HMtg.- 
see words with this termination.] A oomponnd 
adjective termination occurring in adjectives 
asaociated with nouns in -iHtm, as expediUous, 
HI, Bee Ation, Aious, 

Stnat, Sports and Pastimes, p. 888. -Itls. [NL., etc., < L. AHs^ < Or. fem., 

associated with -trpr, maso., term, of adjectives 
(which are often uand as nouns), * of the nature 
ot,* * like,’ etc. ; see Ate^,] A termination nsed 
in modem patholomoal nomenclature to sig- 
nify ’inflammation’ of the part indioated, as 
in oronohitis, otitis, eoftfunotimtis, stomatitis, en- 
ieHUt, etc. 

-itiVH. [< L. -irietig. in adjectives from a pp. in 
Atus : see Ate^ and 4ve,2 A compound adjective 
, termlnationof Latin origin, asm dd^nmtw, 

^ to a journey, neat. iHnerarium, an MiUve, fkgiiive. See and Ave, 

aoeouiitofaJouniey,aroad-boo]^<<(9r(4Mii6f-), its (its). possessive case of the neuter 
awayi journey: seeittnerafo.] L a, 1. Travm- pronoun iu See it, 1 (e), and heh L, 0 (b). 


n, [< IvOara (see def.) 
from Ivaara in Finland, 

, , resembling and perhaps identical with Bchorlo- 

Atus : see Atc^ and Aon, and -Hes.] Aoomponnd mite, 
noun tennination, as in expeditkm, extradition, iwe^t, An obsolete form of 
etc., being -tton with a preceding original or for^ ft. See ivy^. 

mative vowel, or in other woids, Atol + Aon, -iTe. [ME, ' 


Pg. It. Avo, m., iva, 


Inns for the refreshment and seonrlty ot the itinerants 
were soattered along the whole line ot the route from 
Itanoe. Praaeett, Ford, and laa., L & 

lUnenntly (l-tin’^-rEnt-li), adv. In an itiner- 
ant, unsettle, or wanden^ manner. 


IttMranr (l-tin’^if^i), a, and n, [s F. iiind- 
rai/re *■ Bp. Pg. It. itinsrario, < J^, itinmrius, 


Ave, Af^ OF. m., Ave, t, = Sp. 
iva, t, < L. Avub, m., Ava, f,, 
common term, of adjectives 
formed from verbs, either from the inf. stem, 
as in gradivus, or from the perfect-participle 
stem, as in aotivus, active, passivus, passive, 
relattvus, relative, etc., the sense being nearly 
eqniv. to that of a present participle, as in the 
examples cited, or inatmmentaf, ’serving to 
do’ so and so. as in nominaiivus, serving to 
name, etc.] A tennination of Latin oAin, 
forming aajeotives from verbs, meaning ’do- 
ing’ so and so. or ’serving to do’ so and so, or 
otherwise noting an adjective status, as in ac- 
tive, nothig, passive, suffering, demonstrative, 
serrog to show, formative, serving to form, 



of tho osiiniilss dted. The tsnninstion Is oommonly at- 


ts^ed In Latin to the past*partlo^e atom In ^ 

^ and hanoa appsafs in HnsUsh most frsQuaUy In sosii 


trrw. n. [< F. ietwfe f- Pr. 

iTOryji tt'v^rl), diSeot^onn at feyi, S!?SSS/t^<rfS?2^M.”S 
simulating <w>f*i. ingqnautyof the seeds), <L.e6 


•*»• 3806 

iii»iii'33s?S3S3saEt8““ m 

IB now zofen^ to the tribe HelUmAoidea. 

2t*y^e Gf. hoUen and ho/lyi. j Ivy. 
iTerti *»• A Middle English form of 
iTled (I'Tid), a. [Also Ivyed; < 4- ^,] 

Covered with ivy; overgrown with ivy. 

Upon in Mid itone 

Boollned hii lengiiid bond. 8hi6«if, Almtor. 
ivlnt. n. See Itwa. 

iTOrled (I'v 9 -rid), a. [< ivoryi + -eda.] 1. Col- 
ored and dnisheid to resemble ivory: said of 
cardboard, wood, and other materiidse^fl. 

Furnished with teeth. [Hare.] 

My teeth demind a oomtant dentlit, 

Vbflo he li Mfiid like an elephant LowiL 

iTorlet (i'vf-rist), n. [< ivory^ + -l^rt] A work- 
er in ivory. 

The namei of famoue Japaneae iwrMi of the eighteenth 
and the early part of the nineteenth oentiuy are honaehold 
worda among native lanuioiMieura and ooUeotore. 

Marper'tMoff., LXXVI. 7ia 

•iTorou. See-wrous. 

(i'v^n), n. and a. [Early mod. E. also 
imne; < ME. tcory, itmrio, yvory, yvorie, evorye, 

also ieore, yporo, tooard, ieere, yvere, ymr, mow, iT0I7-ta«wn (I'v«-ri-broun'). »• 


“ tstyjsajtfsss&Tfr a 

Middle En glteh forms of 

uhtriagOy drunk- 
ipposed intozicat- 


seeedHoiur.] 


phriomM. drunken, 
] The darnel, £o- 


two ollipsoi^ bo roferrodto their prinoipal axes, 
the coordinates are In the same proportions as 
each pair to the axes of the two ellipsoids hav- 
ing the same direction. 

Ivoryblll (I'v^-ri-bin, n. The ivory-billed 
woodpecker, Campqphma prineipalis: so called 
from the ivory-liko’^rdness and whiteness of 
the bill. See out under Campophilvs* Coses, 
iyorw-billed (Fv^ri-bild), a. Having the beak 

hard and white as ivory: as, the ivarthhilled 

_ 

or whitobai, ill* 


bUQed coot, the common Amoioan 
iicaameHearuL March, JJamaioa.) 
iwory-blac^ (I'v(i-ri-blBkOf n, A fine soft black 
pigment, prepared from Ivoxy-dnst by calcina- 
tion in closed vessels, in the same way as bone- 
black. 

There were different eolourod hahr powden. the hlsok 
was made with steroh. Japan Ink. andiwfy Uoek 

J. Aahiont Booial Life In Keign of Qneen Anne^ L ltd 

See brown. 


ivy: ■ OHG. ebah, MHG. tibieh, ivy; also in a 
deriv. form, OHQ. ohotr^, ehahewi, MHQ. 
ephoUy o)0u, Q. eoheuy iyr. The G. forms impar. 
simulate G. heuy hay, and are also confused with 
the forms of eppick (OHG. eoAi, etc.), parsley, 
in mod. G. also ivy, < L. opism, paraleyO An 
epiphytic climbing plant of tho genus JSedora 


< OP. ivurie, *fP 0 He, later ivoiret V, ivoire &s Pr. iwory-gnil (I' v6-ri-gul), n. A small aretio gull, 
evorif ayofo, < pure white all over when ^ult, with rough 


reum\ ivory^ prop. neut. of L. ehorouSy of ivory, 
< ohtir, ivo^: see olmmine*'\ I, n.; pi, ivor&H 
(-ris). 1. The hard substance, not unlike bone, 
of which the teeth of most mammals chiefly 
consist ; specifloally, a kind of dentine valuable 
for industrial purposes, as that derived from 
tho tusks of the elephant, hippopotamus, walrus, 
narwhal, and some other animals, ivory Is sim- 
ply dentine or tooth-enbiUiiioo of ezo^onsl hardness, 
tonghne^ and o1si^dty,J|UQ to the flnwiessjm djry ulyl- 


tym the dentinal tubuloewhloh nidiate from the 

luoi^valnal 


Ivory is that o1 


olophanti* itudes, In^ 


Kir. 

hloh the 




tubulos make many strong bends at regular Interval^ re< 
sultlog In a pattern peoullir to the probosoldean mam- 
inals. In Its natural state the Ivoiy of a tnak 1> coated 
with cement; and besfdea the fine angular ladiatiiig llnea, 

It shows on oroBS-sonUon a scrloa of oontour-linea oouoen- 
trio with the axis of the tooth, omiiged about a ooutral 
graylah spot which repnisenta the caldfled pulp. The 

appearance of theae oontonr-Unes is dne to the regular _ 

uTMigemmt of minute i |mw. wllad MnvMMtor. iTopr (wliicE BA., under yttw®'). 
In comparison with ordinary dentine Is speolally rich In |^M*v.<nna ^T'vA-vl.Ttnf N « 
mganio matter, containing 40 per oent or racni. Tniks 


lvory<gull (LurHS r^wnirNi). 

black foot, technically called Larw ebumewt, 
Paffophila eburnoa, or Gavia alba. 


iTO^-gum (l'v( 


II. Same as i^y-gum 


Ivy (//inWFn Mr/ilr). 

e. Sowar t I, fruit | r, lanf itnd aSrimI mota of young plant 

(J7. Helix\ natural order Araliaoewy and tho 
tyiie of the series Hrdorew, The leavea an smooth 
ana shining, vsryliigmnoh In form, from ovsl enilrttoaaiiil 

ft-lobed ; and their p — ^ ' — ^ — 

ttfulappearanoe. 

ousydispoaedliii uuiwvia, wim w ■uuu^nyum wj uwj^ 

K or almoet black berries. ITeNg (the common lfy)ls 

throngbont almost the whole of KormcL and In many 
parte of Asia and Africa. It is picntifol liHireat Britain, 
growing In hedgea and woods, and. on old bnlldlngi, rodn, 
and tranks of trees. A variety called the /rid iy la much 


of''ezUnot mammotha, famlitaSw fosail Ivory, have been 
found IS feet long aud of 800 pounds weight. Those of 
the African elephant, fnralahiiig the best ivory, as well 
as by far the greater portion of the Ivory used in tho arta 
sometimes roach a length of 0 feet and a weight of 100 
pounds. Those of the Indian idephant are never so largo 
as this; and In either oaae tusks avenge much smaller, 


, , The seed of PApMe- 

phas maeroeafpa, a low-growing palm, native 
of South America. The seeds ire product, 4 to 9 
together, in hard clustered oapsulei, eaidi head weighing 
about 85 Ibo. when ripe. Each seed Is about as large as a 
hen's egg; the albumen Is oluee-gralned and very hard, 
' ‘ " ""lO finest ivonr in tegtnre and color ; it Is hence 
2 uf Is often wrought into ornamental 


called venimU femry, an( 

It la also known aa eorew. 


BuppcMrtliig the weight of the plant. The wood Is soft sad 
porous, and when out Into voy thin plates Is used for 111- 
hiring llqnids. In Bwitierland and the tooth of lorope It 
is employed for making vaiioni useful aitlolea. The tvv 
hss been celebrated from remote aiitlqalty, and waa held 
sacred in some ooniitries, ss Greece snd Enrpt— Allligi- 



The tree which 
A fine quality 


Vpon a brannehe of this pyne was . 
of suuer an home of yvciis as white as 
Mr 

With golds and fsMirs that ^ 

That ule abonto the bewtd men may le. 

LydgaM, Bawllnaon MB. ' " 

There le more difference between thy flesh and hers than 
between Jet and ieory. Shah, 

8. An object made of ivory, 

Bolnta repreeented In Bysantine rooaaloB and imrita, 

0, C, FurMw, Italian Boulptore, Int., p. xill. 

8. p2. Teeth. [Humorous.] 

The dooe-oropped bullet akull.the swarthy tlntthe grin- 
.A.. ij twlnUlng utile eyes 


ing and lluwcrieaa varfuty eSf Ivy, - BUtek IVT, the t 

Ivy, Hedara HMix, also named H, fSSra: so called In alla- 
ilon to Its sometimes nearly black berriea— Oflruuui IVjr, 

liuRMl by.duvn. .'** ““nd-rawle pu.tebo.ra, ueed fm prlntini^ i.iiiiiiiiMliidlnb«li,wlthpttiU.Miirplnnitel,dMd.d 

Mnunre. iV0ir*pMtt (l'V 9 -ri>p&Bt), n. The material l..vi».nd.idlinMn.itW —Mill Ivy. OHilMifa— 

JfwiHa (B. E. T. ikX UL wa uaoa In making ivory-poroelain, having a pe- paua. Ivy, ZMawaxth m, 

luaaibrishtoMibone, ouliardulllu»ter,duotothedei)olUhingof the y.0^1o«»«n .l^i 

the poison-ookiiriMif Mcwleiidr^ (Bee also ploiiiid4ag.) 
ivy^ (i'vil, ft. [Formerly also aud prop. 
ive (chiefly in htfb4oy^ Mrb4ve)\ < OF. i/oe (also 



ning AMfisf, the penthouse ears, and 
of the immortal governor of BaratarL. 

0. A, Sola, Dutch ricturei^ Shadow of a 

Ifftlfldal ivory, a compound of oaoutchouoy snlidiar, 
andaome white material, anoh as gypsnm, pipe-clay, or 
oxld of Mno.— Brain IVOIT, the sufietanoeof the otoiitea 


first shown at the Loudon exhibition of 1862. 
It is a modifloation of Parian ware, and is used 
for similar puiposes, but is more: decorative be- 
cause of the glaze. 

Ivory-diell (r v(»-ri-shel}, n. The shell of tho 
gas&opodB of the genus Mbuma (which see). 

iTory-troe (I'y^-ri-trS), n, A moderately large 
tree, WrighHa tinohria, a native of Burma: so 
called from the wood, which is beautifully white, 
hard, and close-grained, resembling ivorv and 
used for taming. The name is also applied to 


purpose. 


I first out it [Africaa Ivory] is semi-transparent and iTOTytyjie (l'vf-ri-13p),fi. [< ivory^ + type,"] 
|rm oMm; in this state It Is oMled grsen Amy, photog,, same as kelmotype. 


In 


oremteoes otoSlhr— FoBsU Iviwx” ^ other specieu S! the genus used for {He same lyy-bbldwii^ (i'vl-b&d^wBd), n. A climbing 

Ivory. Beethoextowt ^ - ^ 

WhenL. 

of 1 ^ warm c 

and as it dries it beoomM much lii^'ter in mlm and mora 4« 

UPaaaa AMye. Anff,, Xlll. 681 

▼iffilahlt Ivory. BeeMry-miL hvG 

n. a. Ooi^Dg or mi^e of ivory: reum- a'v?*ri-yel'o), u. A vwy pale 

ivory la color or texture; aa, the gown «nf rather eool veBow, almoet white, mW 
wae made of teory eatin. blingtbeeolorof Ivoiy, ArotatiiiaoitteridiikMm- 

Than down she Isjd her Amy oomba posed of 4 whita h bright chrome-yellow, an^ emarald- 

_ And braided her hair In biMn. green irill give wnat is called ivo r y y a tt ew. The mixture . .... . ^ ^ 

Mb*MaiV»fMamlflMWaitem(GliOd'iBalla^ iff ohrasse-yoUcra and green in these proportions witlumt ivy-gun (Ivi-gam), fi. SeeyiMi>. 


:'v 9 -ri-hwir),n. Ancient oreamy- 

Chinese porcelain, imitated in Japan and 


called ive arthretique or ive muMsate or muagaee) 
ss Bp. Pg. It. ioa (NL. iva: nee /oa), mund- 
p^lne, herb-ivy, a fern, form, oorrespondi^ to 
F. ^ (ML. ioiMr), m., yew, < OHG. ftoa, IfflG. 
Vnif G. eibe h AS. E. yew: see ife and yew» 
The NL. form is sometimes spelled iba, a form 
suggesting or suggested by a confusion with 
the dm. name, L. abiga (sometimes miswritten 
ibiga), also q/tiya, ground-pine (Ajuga Chamm^ 
piiya): see abigeai,'^ Ground-pine: chiefly in 
the compound nerlhdvy, 

-w-bindweed (I'vi-b&d^__„ , 

European herb, Polygonum ConvotimUa, now na- 
turalized in America. 

ivy-bnib (I'vi-bABb), n. A plant of ivy: for- 
merly hung over tavern-doors In England to 
advertise good wine. The ivy was saozed to 
Bacchus. 


Where the wine is neat, ther nesdelh no /mMuiO. 

^ Buphnea, Anai of Wit, p. flD4. 

This good wine I preeent naedi no Ay-hnal. 

ATcCif ca IHi AwAw (1%), To the 


iwy4Mf 

__ UII. I<l£B.fcf + 

flw ton/ of fiM iT7.— tto i4m tai la tfjw 

mMli aM% Mtf Am bSrt wv M?0M ; wINU; 


Blit Tvolliik tlM amt 

GkOMdM*, IMhu, T. 1484. 

lfy4BUtltd (iM^man^tld), a. Govezedwitba 
»Mtleofiyyo 

namyoiidflr town 

Tht mastig Owl dotli to the Moon oomiAiln. 

OraViEloey. 

Ifys-OWl (I'vi-onl), H. The European brown or 
tewny owl, Syrmm ahteo, 

if74od (iM-tod), a. An ivy-bush. 

1 win etitj yo to a mair oocifwilant plaoa, where I hae 
■at nwoj a oim to h«r the howllt ayliig out of the iw 
tetf. Mt, An^nanri m 

if74r00 (iM-M), n. A hardy evergreen, Pa- 
nax Coknaoi. of Kew Zealand. 

i f y w orl n. 1. Same as Ket^arik 

iSj! (wMeh see, nnaer A plant of the 

Iwt, n. A Middle Eiyrlish form of yew. 

Ilhirt. a« A Middle Ena^sh form of aware. 

IWltf, yW (l-Wlsa [< mb. (0) iwitt, MOiff, 
<ic^s, ywye (« MHG. gewk s 8w. eitwi ut Dan. 
efot), certainly, prop. neut. of the adj. (see be- 
low), whi^ is not used as an adj. in ME.; (6) 
iwiBee,ywiMe, iwyese D.gewts sst OHG. gamieeo^ 

gtwieeo, MHG. gewinne, G. gewiHH)^ adv., cer- 
tainly (of. also ME. iwinUehet < A8. gewielioe a 
D. gewiseeiyk a OHG. ^gawislihho, gwieUehOf 
y^Qt.gewialMef G. gowieeUchf oertamly), < AS. 
gewi^ gewiw (a D. gevBie^ itm a OHG. giwie^ 
MHG. psfois, G. gewiea a loeL eins a Bw. vies 
a Dan. sis), certain, < po-, a generalising suffix 
(see i-), + ^wie a Goth, ^wis (for •foiwr) in nog. 
imisis, uncertain, orig. pp. of the prot. pres, 
verb reproseuted by AS. witan, know: see 
P. The word, being commonly written in 
Me. with the prefix BO])arated, i wie. came to 
be understood as the pronoun I with a verb, 
explained in dictionaries, with roforenoe 
to irii^ as *kuow,’ appar. taken to moan Hhink’ 
or ^ guess,’ but there is no such verb.] Cer- 
tainly [ surely ; truly ; to wit. This word, voy oom- 
BOD in Middle Bngliih, lost tomeWhst of iti lltenl foroe, 
•nd booune in later nie a term of illffht emphaiia often 
meanlngleii. In the later billadi, end henw arohaioally 
In modem nie, it ii thrown in parenUiotioitlly, often ai a 
metrloal eapletif «, and ii eoromonly printed ai two wonli, 
/foil, taken to mean*! think' or ^gueia* Seethooty. 
molonr. 

Bill ■oiial was hiahertiirii. JTstr. JEromfUwi p. 88. 
And soe fast he smote at John Steward, 
he nerer rest 

CMds JTauKiw (ChUd's Ballads, TT. 817^ 
Jwta, in all the senate 
There was no heart so bold. 

JfoMtday, Boratlui. 

lirlBt. ywtat, [ME, (» MHG. gewie), cer- 
tainty; < pewis, adv. (orig. adj.): seoiiriM, adr.l 
Certainty: used in the adverbial phrases mia 
Msedf or ta iwimf, for certain, certainly. 

Thou art snete myd ywtm, 
gptt. qf Lyric Jimnt (ed. Wrlffht)^ p 87. 
He can hire for to keiae 
WeTofte mid ywim. 

mg ttemCBL E. T. B.X 1- 48S. 

If.adP. Seeitois. 

j n. See witnenR. 

tifa. (ik'Bi-l)f *». [NL., so called with ref. to 
the clammy juice, < Gr. Ifdf s L. iieeus^ bird- 
Ume, mistletoe : see iHaouSt r iaooiM.] An exten- 
sive genus of Cape plants, of the natural order 
IridapetB. type of the tribe Jxim, iiiey bare nap 
row sworMutped Icavei, and alender ilmple or branoh- 
•d stem% bearing ^ss of large, ahowy, variously colored 
floweri. The beaawsnd<*lsipou)s of the flowers (nve them 
a high place among omameucal planta. The plant fonnep 
Sy^Mliiia {PariceMm) CMamtit is now raforrod to a 
JLLuncMda. 

(ik'fliHMU’'i)f e. A plant of the genus 

mm (ik-Bl'^fi), n. jpH. [NL., < Ixkt^ -m.'} 
A tribe of plants of the natural order Iridaeew, 
typified by the genus Jxia, and oharaoterised 
by theb coated bulbs and numerous sessile 
1-fiowered spatbes, the flower being 2-braoted 
and sesidle within the spathe. The tribe em- 
braces about BO genera, chiefly South African. 
Also oalled IMaeea. 

Illollrton (ik^ri-^li^^^^^^^ la 
q. V., w. Mfliop, a lily: see Kiy.] A small 
genus of monoeotyledonons plants of the order 
AmofiflUdaeeatf tnbe JletrmimeWf having tuni- 
cate bulbs, simple erect stems, and Irregular 
umbels of pretty blue or violet flowers ^th a 


ddoe 

6-tMirtedfiinneMiaped perianth. oidjtwDVielii 

■TOidBdttodbjrBoiitlMm sim Hodker, ns^ eontnl 
indwoitflmAikL The pliati m oollod M-ftNia 

iziolite (ik^si- 9 -lit), a. [< Gr. Ddpn, a 
mythical king of Thessaly, bound,for his crimes, 
to an ever-revolving wheel in Tartarus (where 
1 ^ Tantalus was tortured: see tantaUk). + 
XWof, a stone.] In mineroL, a kind of tantalite 
from Klmito in Finland. 



didaif founded by Latreille in 1700, embracing 
eyeless speoies best known as ticks. They m 
flat lu the nonmU slate, hut fwdt up whm dlstmded with 
hUmd, beeping more or law globuiw. They sdhere rery 
flrmly to the ilun of man andbeait, reqnbing lome foroe 
to pull them away, but If undisturbed drop off upon re- 
pletion. i. rMNiM,thedog>tiokof BurmlsaCbaraotep 
utic example. One of the best'known In the United Htatea 
la 7^ fll^pwetie. the white-spotted Uok. See out under Aea- 

Izodidtt (ik-aod'i-de), n. pi, [< laodea + -idee.] 
A family of traoheate Aearida^ typified by the 
genus Iwodea, and comprising all those mites 
which are properly called ticks. The skin Is tough 
and leathery, ana In the female capable of great disten- 
tion. Hie rostrum and mandibles are fitted for sucklnft 
and the tarsi have two clawa and a inoklng-disk. In thdk 
earty stages the iwocUdm ire herbivorous and iiotparaaitlc; 
but the adults fasten thwnselves to vartoos animals and 
suck blood. There ire about 18 genera, and the qieolea 
are nnmeroni. 

Izolite (ik'8{>-llt), fi. [< Or. l(6c, bird-lime (see 
lxia)f + a stone.] A mineral resin of a 
masy luster found in Dituminous cool, which 
becomes soft and tenacious when heated. Also, 
erroneously, ioiolyte. 

Izonftntliea (ik-sfi-nan'th$-fi), tt. pi. [NL. 
(Endliolier, 1836 -40), < IxonaHtnea + -om.j A 
tribe of plants of the natural order LinaeeWf 
typified by tlie genus IxonanihcHf having the 
petols contortea and persistent, and the cap- 
sules septicidally dehiscent. 

Izcmanthes (ik-B^nnan'tbfis), n. [NL. (Jack, 
1820), irreg. i Gr. ifdg bird-lime, mistletoe (see 
Jxia)f + Ai^)c, flower.] A small ^nus of smooth 
trees, of the natural order lAmom^ type of the 
tribe Ixananikem^ having the petals 10 to 20 in 
number and perigynous, and the fruit often with 
false partitions. They have alternate, coriaceous, en- 
tire or remotdy cronate or senate leaves, and amall flow- 
ers in usually asfllaiy diohotomous cymea. The three or 
four qxxsles known are natives of troploal eastern Asia. 

Lmra (ik'sf-rfi), n. [NL. (Linnmus), < lewara 
(< Bkt. fpnara, master, lor^ prince, < v own, 
be master; cf. AB. dgan, E. owe), given as the 
name of a Malabar deity to whom the flowers 
are offered. 1 X. A genus of plants of the natu- 
ral order HufHaoeeaf type of the tribe Ixorm. it 
oonsistaof tropioal shroba or small trees, ohiefly of the old 
world, iiumherlng about 100 speolea. The flowera have the 
oornlln aalver-shsM, oontortM, the atameni exserted; and 
they are disposed in trlohotomoudy branching cuiymbs. 
Tlie leaves are oorlaueuuB and evorgtwi. Many spcoiea are 
cultivated, for the elegance, and In some oaaea fragrance, 
of their flowera. Several spedes have a medicinal use. Oer- 
talii spevlea, venr hard- wooded, are oalled frvn-trw. J. /sf- 
fva of tlie West Indfoa fa called Aanfuwcd'trw or (with other 
species) wOd /eurmfne. /. fr^^onmi. a native of Guiana, Is 
Gilled mmMh. Two extinct species have been discovered 
in the Tertiary dqmalts of Europe, and throe other closely 
allied forms from a bed of the same age on the hdand of 
Laboau, off the coast of Borneo^ have been described un- 
der the name IsBorophyavm. 

8. [/. 0.1 A plant of this genus. 

Imm (ik-so'rf-e), n. pi. [NL. (Bentham and 
Hooker, 1878), < Jxara + -o<r.] A tribe of 
plants of the natural order HubheeWf of which 
fh^ genus Ixora Is the type, and to which the 
It Indudea 11 genera, nattvea 
iispheres. Ibe planta of this 
with entire stlraca and are 
chiefly distinguished from those of other tnbee by having 
the lobei of the oorolla twlried instead of imbrloatod or 
valvate in the bud. 

iztle (iks'tl), n. Same as iatle. 

lyu: (e'l&r), n. [Heb.] The second month of 
we sacred year among the Jews, and the eighth 
of the civil year, begmning with the new moon 
of April. Also e^ed 

iyent. n. A BCiddle English plural of eye^. 

-I- -idfs.] The wmeoks as a family of birds 
dietinot from Pieida. Also written lungidw, 
JyngidaSf Jungida, Tungidat. 

Iyilg)M(l-in-JI^n6),a.pl. r^., < Zynr (JyiM-l 
+ -<ii(s.] A subfamily of PiekUa^ represented 
by the genus lynx, related to the wocMpeekers, 
but haring ^e tail of 12 soft rounded reetriees 
(the outer pair of which are extremely short and 
entirely oonoealed), the first primary spurious, 
the biUaoute, the tongue ezteiisile, and the pat- 


tern of eolmtion intricately Uended; the wry- 

^e wryneck, so oalled from its eiy,< cry 
out, shout, yell,< l(r,anezolamationof Burpnse; 
etlob, lov, a ery of distress, 2^, a cry of deUs^t: 
seeio.] Agenusof P<eMw,thewiyneokB. Me 
out under wryneck. Also written Yunx, 
mx (is'llr), n, [Also ixsar, iaer; < Ar. Mr.] 
1. A garment worn by Moslems. («) An eater 
gmMitwoni by Moslem women. It Is of oowoii, end le 
long enmmh to reeoh the ground when drawn ww the 
h^: it iben coven the whole psrsom ousqpt to 
where thevel] bann down: end iloen be team toge^er 
tag the veU itaelf except it me ticuk (Bee 


’ In Hyria it is the common outdoor gennent (8) 
.w* ... rpilgrim'adreea 


ta fronts covering I 

teeof^thVUrod(^ forailng the ihnm or 
It la tied iround the lotaa, end hanga down over me m ig hs 
ai frv ai the or berond mem* Compere fid/x, 

A ve^yXw star, of magnitude 2.0, 
on the right thigh of Bofites in the waist-cloth, 
oalled by the astronomers e Bo6Ub. See out 
under Bodtea. 

isaiil, lEsarA^ (is’M), n. [< F. imrd, an ixard.] 
The wild goat of the Pyrenees; an ibex. 

Be ime lemrd-linnter] told mem of all the curious habits 
of me iemnf ; and among othen that of iti using Its booked 
horns to let iteelf down from the oUffi— a fancy which is 
eunallj in vogue among the ohamoia hunters of the Alps. 

Magnc Reid, Bruin, xxUL 

-lie. [Also -M; s F. -iaer k Bp. Pg. -Mr, -Mr 
s It. -iazareX LL. ML. 4 sar 0 ,<Gr. a com- 

mon fonnative of verbs denoting the doing of 
a particular thing expressed by the noun or ad- 
jective to whiehit is attached, as in ’Arrocifriv, 
speak or act like the Athemans, Attioizej 

speak or act like the Bnanans, lionize, 
speak or act for Philip, philippize, 
oto., k2.irt(eiv, have hope, < nope. Borne 
verbs with this suffix, as pairrKeiVf baptize, are 
itically mero extexusiouR of a simpler form 
Idwmv). To this suffix are ult. due the E. 
suffixes 48m and 4Ht; from the parallel form 
-Al^rtv come -aam and -asf.] A suffix of Greek 
origin, forming, from nouns or adjeotiveR. verbs 
meaning to be or do the thing denoted by the 
noun or adjective, it oomus in verbs tidten from me 



„ tamcfm), snd 

in stmilsr verbe of modern fotmatioik, mostly Incrensl- 
tlve, but slso used tnuisitlvriy, ss In orOMw, to be s 
oriUOtpMtainiMim, to bo a pbllaeopher. etc., botanim, dy- 
grdogim, etc., to srady or apply botany, etymolo- 
gy, m»logy, etc. Itls also used causally, as ill make 
cIvlL It u very common in verhe denoting to do or affect 
in a particular way aorneming indicated by the noun to 
whlon it la attached, thla being often a person's name, re- 
ferring to some momod or Invention, as bmdierim, to ex- 
~ in Bowdlcr’s fashion, grangmu, to treit (books) 


any process sssoclated wim the name of a paruoular per- 
son or thing; being often used fur the nonce fur humorous 
effect, or confined to special trade nae. It is sometimes at- 
tached without addition of force to verbs already transitive 
as injeopardiee, lot jenpard. or where the noun msy prop- 
erly be used is averts sain alphabetic, tor alphabet (verS^ 
In nelltag, usage in Great Britain favora -iw in irnne verba, 
as avOic nut nsago more makes most now formations in 
-tie which is me regular American spelling In nearly all 
cases. Verbs ta -tie are or may be aaeompanied by nonna 

may have a noun of action or atate In’-ii^ aa AUieiem a^ 
Iweofitif\and a noun of agent in -tie, aa Jttieid (sco 4m 
and -tie). The termination -tie aa a variant of -imi in iionne 
as ta mersSandtie is obsolete ; as a variant of -iiea equlva^ 
lent to -tifis, as ta adverHc, ^mrftie, it is obsedete or treat- 
ed as -tii above. 

ifftli (Is'tli), n. [Said to be Aztec.] In Mexico 
and former Mexican territory, a knife or cut- 
ting-implement of any sort niade of a flake of 
obsidian. 

lESar (iz'fir), ft. See iaar. 

IgaanP (iz^lvd), n. [Also dial, iaaart: said to 
stand for a Ham, so oalled because it is like a, 
but mnounced with voice: cf. *’hard c,” ’*hard 
g”; out evidence of a hard as a current name 
foi ‘ “ 


for a is laekinff. Tlie old name iu eed, still used 
in Great Britam; the name now current in the 
United States Is so.] A former name of the 
letter Z. 

Aa crooked SI in timrC, dsfORued ta psnon, pervow In 
diqpori t kia ; e|i oddity. 

Jw’MESy, Gloiiuy (ed. Bobtason). 
from A Wlsiud, from one end of me Shdiabet, and 
nenoe m iHerlodor serim of any kind, to me other; all 



, hfi Itfatfane In the ssrvioe, and knowa/kisRi 

evmy detail of a ■oldler'S needa 
, ^ HmpWsJM.,LXXVl 788 . 

Seetemi. 






1. The tenth letter in the 
English alphabet. The ot^ 




whM fliudor tBsMing . Unoliud 
looTtah (M In witting Hi. npmw^ 

iSbSb’SiS&SffiS 

thejetfieaa InlettUgforex^- 
ple,< WM written where we wHte 
hotti I uid o.. AcrS ineteed of Juf^-^end had now 

{5f4w«i-^M n? i (•«• 

p^oiind haa been thI&enM Into the MmwMind ^the 
Sonant ooonteipeit^ the M4onnd, and Idemcal wi^what 
we call the aoffi^nd of p (aoo G ) ; anA 
veiy iiro In Bnallah^orttiograi^, It haa alwaya (wlto .the 
exception mentioned above) thu value and tnla on^. It 
ooounohleflj in worda of Latin deaoent» beiiiff found only 

totooouulvalencein Latin of < and iwo^ beginning with 
theae lettora (aa thoeo beginning w^w and v) reapoottvely 
have, notwlthatandlng their great difforenMin nronu^ 
tion, only within a abort time been aepanded in diotionailea. 
They are notaepantod In UaUey (1721-17^^ la^u^ in 
JohnBon(l766X norlnlWawWalOTof Johi^C^ 
in NaieB%Gloaaaiy(18S2; ed. HalUweil and WriglA 
S. (a) As a numeral, a vanant form of 1: used 
chiefly atiiie end of a series of numeral^ and 
now only in medical prescriptions: as, tj/ (six) ; 
vHI (eight). 

Alao ther waa a grett Y eaell of Sylver, And it had at every 
ende rouude rymya gylte and it waa ifuoomarde* 

TiimnffUM, Diarlu of Eng. UivelL p. 1& 

(b) In math.f -J stands for the second unit vector 
or other unit of a multiple algebra. J usually 
denotes the .lacobian. (c) In ihermodynamUw, 
Jis the mechanical equivalent of boat (being 
tho initial of Joule).— J ftinotiOB. SeeAmetom. 


Jabbarlng-crOW (jab'Sr-ing-krd), n. The com* 
mon crow of Jamaica, Cmm$JamaicenHis, It is 
a small species, closely related to the fish-crow 
(C. 09ity^agu8) of the United Idtates. 

Jabbgrlngly (jab^hr-ing-li), adv. In a jabber- 
ing manner. 

JabDOmiAllt (jab'^r-ment), n. [< Jabber + 
intent.] The act of jab Dering: idle or nonsen- 
sioaltalk. [Bare.] 

We ere come to hie farewell, which ii to be a conclud- 
IngtaitoofhttjbMcrmciilinthelaw. Jfgioii,Golaatetioii. 


labbemowlt, m. Same BBjobbemolh 


acutely lobed corolla, and leaves toothed, or va- 
riously pinnately dissected, j, rmwliuae ii em- 
ployed by South American nativei to excite amoroua pa^ 

Jabot (sha-ba')» »* [F.] A friUlng or ruffle 
worn by men at the bosom of the shirt in the 
eighteenth century ; also, a frill of lace, or some 
■oft material, arraniged down tho front of a wo* 
man’s bodice. 

Thqr wore men’* ihirta with mfBet atid/aMX; thair hair 
vu clubbed, and their whip! were long and formidable 
ybrfnipMip ilce., M. a, XLIL m 



for 

i60r 



To ioMlf multum loqul. 

Lnim, Matiip. Vooab, (B. K T. B.X p. Ita 


jaoamar (jBk'a*miir), s. rs. Amer. name.] 
Any South American bird of the family Oalbth 


jabble^ (jftb'l), o. Ui pret. and T}jt» Jabbkd^ ppr. 
Jahhling. [Also Jablo; prob. f req^. of a form rep- 
resented byjfoep : see finp, 2. j To splash, as 
water: cause to splash, as a liquid. [Scotch.] 
Jabble^ (Jab^l), n. [< r.] A Might aj^ 

tatlon on the surface of a liquid ; small irregu- 

"^cotch.] 


In general aipeot the Jaoamari rcaemble the bee- 
- ■■ TMTanc-- ' - 


J of the old world, and have to a oonaiderable 4 

the habita of the arboreal and luaooUvoroua hlngSabeti, 


dancing 



lar waves running in all directions. [Scotcl 

The ateamer jumped, and tho bUuk ti 
in the/cZiUc. IL L« gtceencon, Silvenuiu Hqnattera, p. 

Jabalt, b- A variant of JavclK [lYov. Eng.] 

What, thu/otog, oaiiat not have do? 

Thu and thi onmpony ihall not depart 
Tjrll of our diitovyi ye bavo take part 
OanOimm l)ay, 1611 (miwklni, Bng. Draroa, I* 18X 

Jabim (jab’l-rfl), n. [Braz. name.] A largo 
stork-like bird, Myeieria amorimna. The iablru 
and the magnarf arc the only American repreaentativM of 
the BUbfamiiy OlftoidfiMC. The Jahini Inhablta tropical and 
BUbtropioal AmericiL oooaaloiuuly north to Texas. The plu- 
mage IB entirely white ; the bill, logs, and bare skin oftbe 
neck are blitdc, with a red ooUv around tho lower part of 


IS of Abyssinia, Upper Egypt, 


i pret. and pp. jabbed^ ppr. Jah~ 
* , lorB 


in the mourn 
and elsewhere. 

Jab (jab), V. f. ; pret. ana pp. jaouoa, ppr. 
ling. [A dial*, orig. So., form of job, in same 
sense: see job!.] 1. To strike with the end 
or point of somothing; thrust the end of some- 
thing against or into $ poke. 

The MiHonrl stoker pulls and Jabii hla plutonio monster 
u an Into driver would regulate his niufo. 

Mag*, Sept, 1868. 

8. To strike with the end or point of ; thrast : 
as, to Jab a stick against a person ; to Jab a 
cane into or through a picture. [Scotch, and 
oolloq. U. S.] 

Jllb Oab), n. [■ Jobif n, ; from the verb.] A 
stroke vnth the point or end of something; a . 
throat. [Scotch, and colloq. U. S.] 

1 I starting up and givlmr the fire a 

jSh wfththe p^er. 0. D. Warner, Backlog StudieB, p. 870. 




jMoniAr {Ga{M(t w^CACr). 

They nest In boles, and lay white egga ^e Mu 
most casea is brilliant and as a rule me bill Is long, dei, 
der, and sharp; the feet are very weak, with the toea In 


(jf^^BFmw-rai'si-oh), fi. [NL. 
lacaiNUf + aleytm,} A genus 


AiMftemn Jiblni {Afycttria amtrieafm). 



the neck, ^e, wing la 2^foot long ; .^jil (ja-kfi ' n||i^ n. [Bros. 


extremely thick at the base, and sumewbat reourved 
the tip. See Jfpeteria. 

Jablodhkoff candla. See eleetrio candto, under 
candle* 


JaboraDdi(Jab-f-nm'di),M. [Brai. (Giia*^).] 
A Bruiliaii plant, IHkmrpus jmnat^i>li*ui ; 


jeXn (In one genus there ire but three toesX 

jaoamaraL ' " ” * “ 

(Lesson, ir , , „ 

of jacamars with three toes ; the only three-toed 
genns of GnUmlida. There is but one speoles, J* Irf- 
daetgla of Brasil, 76 Inches long, slitv-blauk with a teonis 
tint, with white beUy, black bill, and brown-stiealud head. 

Jacamflrops (ja-kam'a-rops), n. [NL. (Les- 
son, 1881. Dut used as a F. vernacular name 1^ 
Gnvier, 1829), Oacamur + Gr. eye.] A g^ 
nns of OalbuUdm, consisting of the great jaoa* 
mars. They are of large alsa with a long curved bUl di- 
lated at the uaae and with ridged onlmen, a graduated tall 
of 18 reotrloos, and veiy short feathered tarsL Thsreiabut 
one species, J* granau, a native of ttoplosl Amertca, 11 
inches long, golden-green in color, with rufous undsr puts 
andawhltethfwt 

^ " 1. A 


. . , - Ai. "• L"™* JayandA 

bird of the genus Parra or JaeanOf as JP. Jaama 


or J. spimwa; the book-name of any bird of the 
family Parridat or Jaeanida/. Thera an sevtial 



We dined like emperan, and Jabbared in sever 
guages. MOMmay, in TTevdlyan, 

n. irang. To utter rapidly or indistinctly. _ „ 

flo tpU me, he did not know What traveling was iTfdBo'iocally ap]^Tod'to1ierafM"otim plants and drugs 
OT birt to tmh a man to ride the (mt horse, to jootor having similar properties- for example, some SMclei,of 
French, and to talk against passive obedience. l*f|ier and IHirptka, and several other JiuUtatet* the order 

AdOUun, Tory Tbzhnnter. to which pamtrjuta belongs. Alsojamboratuit 
Jabbar (jaVto), n. [< jobber, v.] Bapid talk Jaborilia (jaV^rin), «. [< jabor(o»MW)+^»^*] 
with inolstinot ntter^ce of words ; chattering. An alkaloid extracted from the leaves of ]a^ 

There are lo many thoosands. even In this country, who randi, and also derivable from pilocarpine. Its 
dilfy from their brothw bmtee in Hoaybnhnmland physiological effects are Bald to resemble those 

JftborOM n. [^. (Juirien), 

to < As. JtAonm, a name ot allied plants.] A 
South Amerloan mnus of the natural order 
Solanaeeof, containing 6 or 7 speeies of small 
herbs, having flowers with long fnnnelform, 
007 




beam th«y use a sort of 
Ac<A QoUlver'a Tmvds, OMlIver to hii Coui 
Jttbbertr (Jab'br-br), n. One who jabbers. 
Both parttis Join'd to do their best . . . 
r on^oant the fiabfloDlan laboarers 
At aU thdr dialeoto of isb&rai, 

& Jttifi^ndlbras, lU. IL 
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of boHl tho old Mid tho DOW worid. 
fiMmblo ^ofMi ond ndli, tmt MO 


A— — iMiMw wmw iii— umw pioTvni Mia nuu. uin m 

Mint niMlyiiiitod to thoforaiM. Inthotgrploil AnMrioiit 
Jonio ttinitt It ilMrti Mid the Mid toM in long, with 
MHnBoot ife^lit elowi trhioh onoble the Mrdito run 
OMilf owthofloittncleevtiof eqiiitloplMiti. There It 
0 faonijr ipiir on the bend of the wttgf Mid t neked Ihmttl 
iMf MidwettlMttthebiteof theMu. Parra ffMnoitmna 
lithe MoMein jeoeiUL whtob li Hio fonnd In the United 
gt e t ei L The pbeeeMit<tetled |eoetw of Zndie, irydmpto- 
ttai m dUnuytUi liei no frontel or riotel lobei, end hee e 
wmj loDf tairilko e pbeeieot The Indo-Afrioen Jecenei 
betong to the genue Mdqpodiut; thit of the Beet Indloi ia 

8« [ocV*] [NL J A ffonuB of jaoanaB, the eamo 
M Airra, lately made th< 


le name-giving genus of 
, 1700. Also H^tten yaoana. 


Joeana; thejacanan. They ero binli of the warmer 
parte of iioth homlipherea, repreaentod by the gonera Ja- 
eoM (or Pam)f Mdtmdiwi, UydraUator. and UvdrnphM^ 
ewNii. In teohnloal oneraoietii they are oharadrioniurphto, 
thongh they are rhUifunn in eitema] aapeot lliu akull la 
eehiioinathoai and aohiaurhlnal. with uailptmyffold pru- 
oaMM and emarginate vumor, but no BupnHirbltM improa 
iloiii. A meteoarnal apur ia preaent in all theae hirda, and 
In aome of them tho radlua la peculiarly expMided. The 
family ia more frequently oalled Parrida, 

JftOiraiuU (jak-^ran'dll}, n. [NL. (A. L. .Tun- 
•len, 1789) ; a Branilian name.] A genus of the 
natural oraer hignoniacem^ type of the tribe Jo- 
oaroiMleM. it oontalna about so apeolea of tall trooa of 
degant habit native in tropical Amerioai It ia aoparated 
from kindred genera by ita patiioled flowora with abort 
oampanulate oalyu. ita abort pod with flat, tranapareiitly 
winged aeedL and ita twice, or aouiotlmea once, pinnate 
iMvea. The Bmillian J. nUmot^diiL J. BraSSanot and 
J. e Hi i iy cHg furniah a beaiitlfnl and fragrant pallaandcN 
wood, bluiah-rod with blaoklah veitia, enmetimuis In com- 
mon with numeroua other Umbera, oalled rmwood* (Hee 
Aa a popular name jataranda ia not confined 



atrietty to thia genua, but uppllea to varioua treca having 
rimtlar wood, llirec foaall apeolea arc deaoribod, from the 
Lower Tertiary of Italy and Tyrol. 

Jicarandift (jak-t^ran'dv^), n.pf. [NL. (Ben- 
tham and Hooker, 1876), < Jamranaa + -ecg.] 

A toibe of Bianoniaotfoif embracing the genus 
Jaearanda and four others. The ovary ia i-oelied 
or beoomea ao. with pMletal plaoontw and a 8>valved pod. 

Hiey ire moitly treee or ahruba, ell native of tropical si oi 
America except the genua Obtaa, which belonga to Mada- |in\ipBtf^ 

[lilen 


(> 

(r. X/IUl. JIVOX.. tfVHWUf \ AAAdt V«*WVWO, 'I 

(3r. *lampo{j (, Heb. Fs'ogdh, Jacob, lit. *one 
who takes by the heel,’ a supplanter, < 'dga&, 
take by the neel,, supplant (see Gen. zzv. 26, 
xxvii. 86). The name Jack is thus a doublet 
of Jake (still used as a oonsoious abbr. of Ja~ 
eobf and occasionally in the same ^noral sense 
as Jackf as in eauntru Jdket applied in the U. B. 
to a rustic), as well as of JameSt all being 
reduced forms of Jacob; but on passing into 
K. Jack came to be regarded as a familiar sjm- 
onym or dim. of John (HE. ■/!»», Jon^ etc., dim. 
Jankin, Jenkin, etc.), and is now so accepted. 
The F. name Jacques, being extremely com- 
mon, came to bo used as a general term for a 
man. particularly a young man, of common or 
meniiu condition $ so E. Jack, and its synonym 
John, which is similarly used, in its various 
forms, in other languages. From this use of 
Jack, as equiv. to Mad, boy, servant’ (ci.joek, 
Jockey), has arisen its moa. E. use as a purely 
oommou noun, alone or in comp., applied to 
various contrivances which do the work of a 
common servant or are subjected to rough 
usage. Of. billyh Jemmy^, Jimmy^, hetty, etc., 
likewise from familiar personal names, jemmy 
or Jimmu being ult. identical with iaoL] 1. 
[cap.] An abbreviation or diminutive of the 
name Jacob, now regarded as a nickname or 
diminutive of the name John, 

Fur awectJooIr Kalatafl, . . * banlah not him thy Ham'a 
company. 8hak,, 1 Umi. IV., IL 4, 182. 

8. A young man: a fellow: used with a 
young woman, both being commonly treated as 
proper names. 


10. (0) The Jaokdawi Oanm maacOuta, (b) 
The Ja^-ourlew, NmrnmiuB kadsaaUtB. (c) A 
kind of pigeon; a Jacobin.— 11. Gneofvamoui 
convenient implements or mechanical contri- 
vances ob^ting the need of an assistant: used 
alone or compounded with some other word 
designati^ tne special purpose of the im- 
plement or some other distinguishing oireum- 
stanoe: as. a pegpne-Jack; 
a shackle-ZscX;, or thill-yaek. 

8 p 60 ifloally^(a) A bootjsok. (S) A 
conti^ance for railing groat weightB 
by force exerted from iNdow. A Mo- 
tion of the niual form of thlamaohlne 
ia given In the annexed figure. 
turning the handle a, the aorew e, 
the upper end of which ia hronght 
Into contact with the maaa to be 
ralaed, la made to aacond. This la 
effected Inr meana of an endleaa 
aorew working into the worm-wheel 
c, which forma the nntof the acrew. 

()n tbelower end of theaorew ia fixed 
the daw d, paaaing throngfa a groove 
ill the Btock : thla claw aerve ' 



Lifting^uk. 


II?. 


And aryao up aoft ± atylle, 
And laiigyUe nether with laS 


Sabe6tllank(&, 

That ovenr man ahonld take hla own, 
In yoor waking ahall bo ahowu : 

' TfihallhavcJfll; 


ne^lle. 

“ K T. 8.), IK 1 


They aay they 
About their valoura. 


Jock I 

Bought ahall go ill. 

M. N. D., ilL % 401. 
3f. [d0/>. or I, r.] A saucy or impertinent fellow; 
an upstart; a coxcomb; ajaclmuapes; a sham 
Jicm (jakVre), w. [Pg. Jaeard, JaearM,- ot gflntleman: ...ia^lord, /oefc penti^ 

Btm. origin.] 1. A Boutb Amorioaii alligatori meddler, and glmilar eorobinatioue. 

Since ovary Joel became a gentleman, 

Thore’a many a gentle peraon made a Jaek. 

Shak„ Bioh. IIL, L 8, 72. 
Marc, What men are thoM 1* tir houM? 

Tojk a oumpatiy of quarrollliig Jaeke, an’ jdeoM you ; 
iiave been aoldlera, Mid fall ont 
Dura. 

Bsau, and ¥%, (V), Faithful Frienda, L 2. 
4. Lo 0 p.] A familiar term of address used among 
sailors, soldiers, laborers, etc. ; hence, in popu- 
lar use (commonly Jack 7hr), a sailor. 

For laya he, do you mind mo, let atorma e’er ao oft 
Take the top-aafla of aailora ahack, 

I’here'a a sweet lltUe cherub that alta up aloft, 

To keep watch for the life of poor Jack. 

C,lHbdi%VemZadL 

6. Same fknjack in the water (which see, below). 
—6. [Z. d. or cap.] A fimu’C which strikes the 
bell in clocks: also oal&diacA; of the clock or 
olockJkouse: as, the two^aalto of St. Donstan’s. 
1 atand fooling hero, hla Jade o' the oZoek. 

8hak„ Bloh, II., v. 6. 00. 
This lathe night nine the hour, and X the Jdek that gives 
warning. Middtetm, Blurt, Maiteir-Con^lB,ll 2. 
Tboiork fit tta ehohhmm, often montlonod 1)y the wrlh 
« of the Sixteenth eentuy. was ... an automaton, that 


JMU0 

Brafi.< ^ . 
a cayman, several i^olea or varlettea are described, 
anoh aa the Orinoco or black iaoarc, Jaearc nigra. Also 
written /odkora, yoefcoTB. 

8. [cap.] [NL.] A genus of South American 
•lligaton. J. IS, (hrdy, 1862. 
jftOMOOtg It* [Appar. an error for *cacatoo : see 
codMitoo,"} A cockatoo. 

A randy colour'd ioeshw, or prodlgtoua huge parrot 

JMyn, Waiy, JxSy 11, 1654. 

Jaea-tree (Jak^a-tr6), n. [AlnoJakjJah^treeJack- 
tree ; < Jaoa, the native name, + E. tree, ] Same 
OBjaok^tree, 

JaoohllS (jak'ns), n. [NL.] 1. Asmallsquir- 
rel-like monkey of South America, a kina of 
marmoset, Hapalejaechus,^2, [cap.] A genus 
of marmosets ; same as Hapdle, Also lacehm, 
BccMididw. 

JaooomttL n. Bee Jaconet 
jiotat (Jft'wnt), Jfc t* 8p, = Pg. Ja- 

oenUt < li,Jacen(U)s, ppr. of faeSre, lie, bo pros- 
tratOj < Jaoihre, throw, cast: see Jet^, Jactation, 
ate, etc. C!lf. adjacent, etreun^aoont, etc.] 
; at length; prostrate. [Rare.] 


Ill M»l ■ him; thla claw aervea at once 
to pivvetit the screw h from taming 
and to ralM bodies which lie near the 
ground. Iho axle of the endiMs ^ ^ 

acrow la supported by two malleable Iron platea a/, bqltM 
to the upper ride of the wooden stock or framework In 
which the whedo ia Inclosed. Aim called /uk-aernr, and 
specifloally l(riOig-iack. (c) In eootefp. a roasting-jack; a 
amoke-Jick. 

We looked at hla wooden jade in hla chimney that goes 
with the amoake, which la indeed 

A rook-lever or oaclllatlng lever. Such levers are need 
111 itooking-framea in knlttlng-mschlnei, and in other ma* 
cliinery. Their function la the actnation of other moving 
pMta to produce spedflo results at proper periods (m 
lu spinning, a bobbin and frame opontiiig on the aliver 
from the oardltig-michine and passing the product to the 
xuving-machhio. U) In waving, aome as heck^boa, (g) 
In the harpriobora, clavichord, pianofurte, and similar In- 
strumeiita an uprigUt pieco of wood at the Inner or rear 
end of each key or digital, designed to bring the motion of 
tho latter to bear upon the string. In the hiipsiobord and 
i^net tho Jack oatrles a quill or spine by which the string 
ia twMiged ; in the clavichord it termluates in a metN 
tMigont by which the atring ia preaMd ; and in the piano* 
forte 11 merely tranamlts the motion of the key to the 
hammoTf 

Bow oft when 
Bolens 
Ibklu 


t when thou, my murio. music play'at, . . • 
ivy thoM that nimble leap 

the tender Inward of thy luuid I 

8hak., Sonnets, oxxvilL 
(A) A wooden frame on which wood is aawed ; a lawbuok 
or Biwhorse. (0 In mining: (l) A wooden wedgo used to 
anlit rooks after blasting ; a gad. (8) A kind of water-en- 
ifliic^ tamed by hand, fur uao In mlnea. HaUivdl. (/) A 
portable oreaaet or fire-pan used for hunting or flahlng at 
nlghu AliiocBU(riiook-iamp,>fMk>Zanieni,/acjhkiyA& (k) 
A tin OMW in which the aaioty-lamp la oarrled by ooal- 
mfnera in plaoea where the ourrent of air ia very atnmg. 
[Nortli. Rng.] (Z) In tdeg, and tdeph., a terminal consist- 
ing of a spring-clip, by means of which Inatruments can be 
expodltioualy introduced into the olroult. lu telephones 
aiich terminals are aometlmoa used at exchangM for al- 
lowing tho lines of different aubacriheri to bo qulokl^ oon- 
nected. The coimeotlon la made Vy moans of a wire oord 
on the enda of which are metellie wedges covered on one 
Bide with inanlatlng material. TheM wedges, oalled jM- 
knives or rimply^kaare InMrted into the termlnala (ff the 
lines to be oouneoted. Also called s ' 


18. A pitcher, formerly of waxed leather, after- 
ward OI tin or other metal; a blaok-ja^. 


BioaiiM ao laid, they (brick or aquared atonea] are more eentury. was . . . an automaton, that 

ap^ in iwagging down' to ploroe with their poluta than In gther atmok the upon the bell In their proper roti^ 
tfi.>tNiapM5ve, udrM to crwrloa th. wiJK ilgnMwI b» '*** 

»//. ir.<toii,RriiaiiHp-«>k Sport. and PMtini-ip. *44, 


att IL Fotton, Beliquiw, p. 20. 
Jadnth (jA^sinth), II. [Accommodated in term* 
to orlg. h/yaciadt! formerly tooZnf, iaeint; < ME. 
Jaetnt,JaeyHte,Jaoynet, < OF.,^itZA 0 m Pr.yo- 
ctni m Sp, Jacinto s Pg. Jacintho =s It, Jaeento, 
gtacinto,<Luhyaeinthu8, <Gr.b(iKivdor, hyacinth; 
see Ayo^iifA.] Same as hyacinth, 
jBClt»r8-PBlm(Jes-i-tar'IH^ [<S.Amor. 
Jacitara + E. palm^,^ The plant JOosmoncus 
maeroaeantkiu. Bee Desmmem, 

Jadei (Jak), w. [< ME. Jocko, Jake, Jak, as a 
personal name, and familiarly, like mod. Jack, 
dlAL Jook, as a Mneral apMllative ;< OF. Jogicd, 
Jagses also Jake, Jaikes), later Jacques, 
mo^ F. Jacques, a very common personal name, 
James, Jacob, as Sp, Jmo (formerly written 


logo), also Diego ^Tg. Diogo, these being re- 
dueed forms of the name, which ap^ays also, 
in semblance nearer the LL., as E. Jacob b F. 
Jaebbem Bp.Jaoobozzlt, Qiaeobo, Qiaoobbe, Ja- 
copo, 
com. 



7. Any one of the knaves in a pack of plajrlng- 
oards. 

“ Be oalla the knavea Jada, this boy," wild Eatrila with 
disdain, before our first fwne was out. 

oidtens, Orest Rxpeotatlona vilL 

8. The male of certain animals ; specifloally, a 
male ass; especially, an ass kept for getting 
mules from mares ; a jackass, [in thb sense it 
is muoh used sttribatfrely or in oomposltion, rignlMng 
'male': aa/MiMa,>aa4sape.r 

9. A name of several different fishes, (a) A pike. 
aiJaMeluriuforardatedspeoieB; eipedally, a small pike, 
or pickerel AUoJadtJUk 

I deaireyoa to aooeptof a Jaek, whioh la the best 1 have 
caught thuscMon, AdddKm,Birlto^MidWllL Wimble. 

A /oclr or pickerel beoomea a pike at 8 fhet (Walton) Mid 
8 lb. or 8 lb. weight Some see no distlnotlou, oslling aJl 
pike; othara fix the limit in different wsys. 

Zkig, Brit Flahe% II. I4a 
(5) A peroold flrii, 8Usoeteditm ribwem, the pike-perob. 
( 0 ) A sooroienoid flSh, Se ka dieh thys or Masudes patted 
Spinfjl better known aa boeeaedo, C^Ctaie of several oaran- 


.. we have in many ale honaea tipped with aU- 
vor, iMsTdea the great Aiciw and bombarda of the oonit 

J, Meywood, FhllooothralBta(108BX 
Body of me, I’m dry atlll ; give me tbajaek, boy ; 

This wteden ikllt holds tilling, 

Fletcher (and athenX Bloody Brother, IL 2. 

18. Ahal£>}>int; also, a quarter of a pint. [I^v. 
Eug.]— 14. In the game of bowls, an odd bowl 
thrown out for a mark to the players. 

Wu there ever man had auoh luck 1 when I Uased (that 
ia, when my bowl touohedi the Jaek, npon an upoast io be 
hit away I I had a hnnd^ pound on t 

0Aek.,Uymbellnail.l,& 
16. A flag showing the union only; used by 
those nations whose national standard eon- 
tains a union, as Great Britain and the United 
States, inie British Jack la a oomblnailon in red, whita 
and blue of the ornm of St Qeoifa 8t Andrew, and St 
Patrick, and dri«a from 1801. In uie Unlt^ StMea naval 
service the Jack is a blue flag with a white five-pointed star 
for each State In the Union. Itlaholatedonajaok-staffst 
the bowaprit-oap when in port, and ia alaouaed oa aaignil 

for a pilot when Shown st the fore. “ ^ ' 

lorim. 


Bee imion/ael; under 


I of the Ad- 


In a paper dated Friday, Jan. 14, 165B **Bytl 

mlaeloners for ordering and managliig ye affairs of 

mirslW and Navy," ordering what flag Shall be worn by 
flag-offloers, it is ordered, '’bU the sbipps to wear SMb m 
formerly." iVvWa, nii£ 13 the na^pTlB^ 

16. A borisontal bar or crosstree of iron at 
. the tongallantmast-head, to spread the royal- 
shrouds. Also called Jack-orosstree, 

Though X oonld handle the brigl fore royal eaillj. X 
fonnd my bimds hill with this, espeoiaUyaB there wera no 
Jaeki to the ahip, everything being tor neatness, and no* 
left tor Jack to iKdd rate but btt’<eyeUd!L" 

it B, Jkt^ Jr., Baton the Ifaat, p. Sia 


17. AUadtfMlwweMia^TeMdaferamlO 
to 95 toM. uad in tli« Nmnonadluid flaheiiM. 
A li fvMnlly foil iDd dwoiji wMi no ofwiiiiif to 
^ cowntoivSilcifri tit^^ ^ lowwfl, tnd 

dil U, ' 

with tfdr wM iM Mn'd. .Mia w< a tick. 

Bid P«d«rt^ iHiUbhor^^^ 

19t. A thrthing. [Eng. ilmg.]— *0. A owd- 
eouater. [Eng. hliagO 
Tht “«Md«mntnt." or. a I horo thm loma. 
tloM cdlod Iv •tNOt.MV^. the "rnuU aoini,'' on nm 
of ft vfliT limited wle. The ilftog mme for tbeae irtiolftB 
u fohroiw Miul M Half Jftckft.** 

Mn^knf, London Lftbonr end London Poor» X. SSB. 

81 . A Beal. Alno/Brt.. [Oldalang.] rttowwte 
In ftftfflnlof thepbnembdoirftinTetyoQmmonlyJca 
bjr h^heni^ ftft In toe qtiotfttloniJ--Jtafl!^^ 
omnfold fifth 

iSuring pnt in ft windoer ; n bndtet or Mftt used 
wdng* pftintliifti^Qr repftiring ft wlnd0ir» 
mt-laSt,—C ‘ " " - - - 

r ftll-foorft. 
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bftftilB,liehftftbeftncftUedtoe^llon 1 i^ 5 ?ld«rr ^ 

SS;i%» jssiMiSi'^-'STttssnt^*- 

like fick^ in 
other material 
■en8efi|Ult.<OF. 

Jaguet Jacques, 
a personal 
name: seeJaoA^. 

Dim. ia^JxL q, 

▼.] A coai of 
fence of cheap 
make worn by 
foot-soldiers, 


Ulng 


After ftlx oardsi 



plim, ftnd toe trump determined, the nndeftlt eerde ere 
fdftoed In ftPftck on toe toble feoe up, to that one oftid li 
eipoftftd. Thentheurlnnerafeftohtnoktftkeithetopoard 
Into hlft hand, and toe other playere In ( ' 
toe following oardi. Btuet player thua 
Biz oarda unttl too deck la ezhanatod. Ja 


each for toe 
one of the 


takeathetc^oard 
order each one of 
thua oontSnnea to hold 

1 Jack and low count 

who takeo li The gune la eateemod 
. roplayitfa.— Ohiap jadk. fieecW. 
the chough or Oornlih crow, Punkooth 
wr mail Jaok, evenr one wltnout ez- 
ISIangT] ' ^ 

sir Pitt had numbered eimjMn Jaek of them. 

TSaekiny, Vanity Fair, vllL 

Send them (toe children) all to bed; aoMW men Jock of 
theml C. ikmte, Peg Wdfington, viil. 

Wlvn-flncwMA laiik. See daa-finoniad.— Qoil||g^R^^ 

inlL(a)Sameu 

tiMdiO0n#i~ 

ja^L Jaok at ai^^ (a) 

_ 10 la employed or aeleoted for aome puxpoae aa 

a neoeaalty, or for want of a better ; one who aervoa meiphr 
. , Bomctlmea uaod aa an adrerbial oompoutr 


jAcfc. (FiDm Viollet*le-l)ve*a " iJkt. du 
MoUIiei fyiiii( 8 i 8 ,") 



like. The word la 
uaed Indlaorlmlp 
nately for the brlg^ 
andlne, gambeaon. 
and aoale-coat, and 
la, in ahort. umlled 
to any defenalre 
garment made of two folda of leather or linen with aome- 
tolng between them. (Putpyw end da CnMfm.) Alacj^ a 
leather garment upon whiuh rtng^ etc., were aewed to 
form a coat of fence. Compare birtea, i 

But with the truaty bow, 

And Jaskt well quilted with aoft wool, they eame to 

Chapman, Iliad, Ifl. 
The Bill-men come to blowa that, with the cruel thwacka 
The ground lay atrew'd with mall and ahreda of tatter'd 
jadka. ilroyton, IHdyolbion, zzlL IQtt. 

To bo Bpon Ollfi's jBdkt. to attack one vtolently. 

• Te ulfllaoa^l will be revenged on tliee: Iwlllaitonthy 
akirta; I will to qpon yourjaeke fur li 

Taranca in Sngiitk (1014X 
My lord lay In Morton College; and, aa ho waa going 
to mlament one morning on fuoi a man In a falre and 
olnll outward habit mett- him, and h 

though I waa at that time behind Iiil 

not; for, if 1 had, 1 ahonld have bem upon 

A. WiiSm, Autobiography, 


P.IIM. 

Henog^S, Anv one who does dirty work for 
another; one who meanly eerwes the purpose 
of another. 

Bek toe man who haa aU your bllla: Im la oiily hla 
jaStiU. Nwgr, My Xo'^ hL Ik 

Jaekkl-bUBIud (jftk'kl.btts'i^rd), n. A book- 
name of Buteojaoknl, an African boisard. 

dk-o'-len 

^ ^ r, under and^ 

A Imrge clasp-knife.^ 8, A tall, long-h 
man. 

Jadk-to-Loat (iak Vlent), n. See JeuM-tmU 

JaekalB-koit gak’^kls-kdsthti. [<jacM4*Q. 
Aosfi food (f ). T Aplant, .ETydsora^/HcaiiayOf 
the natural older vyUnaem, it baara, half-bnrted 
In the earth, a atngle lane flower, aaiallt upon the rook 
Btook and having a thick fungua-Uka perlanto. It la Mr* 
aaltic upon the roote of auooulent euphoililae and atanllar 
plante. li occuriL with other epeorei, In South AMcSi 
where It la aald to be roaated an 



aMumod singular Jocltaium, and the use of the 
word in the simple meaning ape. Gf. the later 
imitated forms, Joknanapes and jaae-qf-apcfl.] 
If. A monkey; an ape. 


1 Icaaei'd him. , 

hla lurdship, I aaw It 


And, 




jt, an upetartolBolal; a public officer 

who rivaalilmaeif aira— Jack In tlli neen, a boy dreaa- 
ed with green jnurlaiidi, or Indosod In a fnmowerk cl 
leavei for the May-day aporta and danoea. Alao Jaek-a^ 
qmn, [liiig. I - Jaflk la the water, a man who makea 
himaelf useful about wharves and dooki In landing paa- 
aangeri etc., and In doing odd Joba. Alio called jack. [fing. 


of the Jadi 
tree. 

The monstroua/ock that In Its eccentric bnlk oontelni a 
whole magailne of taatoe and amelia. 

P. AoMnaon, In my Indian Garden, p. 40. 


lengera etc., and In doing odd Joba. Alio caUed jack. [fing. - • y. 

;^.J-Jtdk 0* Bedlam. ^ of >U Jadi;^ (jak), ». [Abbr. of •/ancueminof, a florists’ 

nanieioratoyoritecrimionTarietyofteB-roN,.] 


irmM, a peraon who can turn hla hand to any kind of 
work or bnalneaa: often Implying that he la not toorongh- 
ly ezpert In any one thing, aa ezpreiied in the proverb, 
*vaew(/ah trodw. maater of none."— Jatik Of DOfert, 
a diab of aome kind. 

Maiur aJakko Dorns haitew abld, 

That hath beoujtwiei hot and twJei cold. 


A Jacqueminot rose. Also Jaeqie. 

** The roaea that — " ** What roaee?" aald Mre. Van Cor- 
Iw. ** Why, I ordered aome Jack$ tola morning.. Didn’t 


thay oome?" 


Skrilmeft Mag., iy,7b7. 


[It la aometlmea explained 

•ometlmea aa a dito wanned up 
Ofitraw, Same aa jadberaw, 1. 


CAsiS^, PrS to'ooSi^TUle, L 8k JftOk - a d k lBS (iak'ad'ftmz), ». [< a 

rvmwlnp.woondtlmfclwMk 


1 hate him, 

And wonid be married aoouor to a monkey, 


/a-dan'di), 


+ -o- (a meaningless sylla- 
A little foppish fellow ; a dan- 



Wlto aignea and profeia with noddym 1 

mowyiig. aait were JaelMin*a|Mi. IVNaaii, Worini, p^ 18L 

If I might buffet for my love, or bound my hone for Imt 
favoura, I could lay on like a butcher, and alt Uke a jiak 
a»-qpef, never off. Shat,, flan. V,, v, I, I4k 

Hence— 8. A coxcomb; a ridiculous, impertl- 
iient fellow. 

I liave myaelf oaughl ayomg/aohanapm with a pair of 
•liver fringed gloves, In toe vciy fact ejpmkUor, Xo. ni. 

Bone of your eneerliig, puppi^^nojginnjj^ 

3. In mining, the small guide-pulleys of a whim. 
Jadk-ape (jak'Ap), e. A male ape. 

A great jaekapa o* toe foreet Tk$ fpie totor . 

Jaok-ar<& (jak^hroh), n. An arch whose thiokr 
ness is of only one brick. 

J ackara, n. hco Jaoare, 1. 

Mkuoo ». [Aiwt»Il»n.l Aw 

chum ; a now arrival from England in the bush. 
[Slang, Australia.] 

The young Jaekairoo woke eeriy next morning and want 
to look around him. 

A, C. Chrtml, Boah Lift In Qaaendand, L flk 
JaGkaah(jak'ash), e. [Appar.Amer. Ind.] The 
mink or vison of North Amorioa, Putorius eiMW. 
[< Jaoki + OMl.] 1. A 


aaalit the paymaater’a yeoman In eerving 

K^er, John Xewtor, who ent plaid 
The Jack on koto fidaa^ here ti laid/ 

Wgi’ RtmktUmA (1654)1 

Jack out of dooirst, a houiCleaa peraon ; a vagrant 

Xeqnapeailmuaneqne primus: not altogetoar Jock cel 
qfdoomi, and yat no mtleman. 

rftoola not (ed. 16S4XP. 600. 
Jack out of oflfioe. adlaoharged ofllolaL 


For llbaralltia, who was wont to bo a prinotpall _ 
... to tourned Joefte out and otnm axme^ted to 
have toe onatodia 

(ilftevi.) 

oommonl- 
eentoo 


n 

aooom. JaolHtaU; < OF. j( 

O It. soiaeal b G. Dan. Sw. schakal 
kkals) a Sp. (Juusal s Pg. ckaoal, Jaa 
chaqdl, < At. Jaadl (usually wdvii or ibn awi), < 
Pen. shaghOL a jackal ; of. Bkt. crigOla, a jack- 
al, a fox. j 1. A kind oY wild dog somewhat 
resembling a fox, which inhabits Asia and Af- 
rica; one of sevem.1 species of old-world fox- 
like CanidfE, of the genus Canis, as C, aureus of 
Asia, or G, anihus of Africa. The Jackala are of 
gregarioni bSbita hunting In paoki, rarel; attacking toe 


as Jack Jadka4Ni (jak’ts), n. 
male ass; a jack. 

AJaAkam baohawa from the rick, 

The paaatve oxen gaping. T aiw i s mii^AmpMon. 

Hence— 8. A very stinid or Ignorant person; 
used i n oontenmt.— 8, AOttf., same as k 
- Jjtokass oopaCphacsM oopd. SaeefgMt-: 
fd/a,ajaok- jwfca^|he gl® klnitoaher,^^^ bo( 

* - ' ita dlacordant outciy. Sea out nnder liaeite. i 
atUhn^Mk. (Aoiferalla. 


mtOm^eloek. (AuatraUa.) 

Jackass-lntea^k'jta-Mlg).. 
i^sail and^pgallantsml 


ilsocallad 


n. Abrigwith 
instead of 


rith square 
agalf-top- 


JaiOikfs laiid,tn dd BngUah manoit and vDlagecon 

tlN^diahd ends of land In open flddi, lylnghetwL 

fdlocmenta to tenants.— Jadk Tar. Bee diX 4,— Bound 
fajk , In hakm aking, a atena forhbldlng a hat while the 
M^la trtom^ To toape,— ^ draw the jadl^ in 


[.] L frofiy. 1. 
; ^th a jack. 


To 


Operate on with a jack ; oft ^ 

laioonM it Itoe bridge] reaohaa ltoiKialtton.lt to Jtedid 
ttP- «.ilfiierTx.CLVnL81. 

8. To hunt with a jack. See/adti, n., 11 (#). 
XL inti^ns. To use a jack in huntl^ or fish- 
» by mes 


ing; seek or And game by means of ajaok. 

tta stiw are nto anited to toe floating or jaelteg 
with a lanten in toe bow of toe oanoe. 

T. DeostaAk Hnnttng Tripa p, 108. 



Block •Iwekvd Jocluil IComit mttomtimt), 

laigw qoadnipeda luting during the day, and coming oat 
at night with dlimal oriea They feed on the remnants 
of toe Uon'apreyi dead oarcaaaes, and the amaller animate 
and pooltay. The Jackal Interbreeda with the common 


jackaBB-daer (jak^Be-dBr), n. An African an- 
telope, the singsing, Kobus. singsing, 

JackaBa-flA (jak'Bs-flsh), a. A flsh of the fam- 
ily Cirritid<e, Chiktdaetym macropierus, inhab- 
iting the Australian seas, attaining a length of 
nearly 2 feet and esteemed as one of the best 
food-fishes of the country. 

Jad^BBlBm (jak^hs-izm), n, l< Jackass + '4sm,Ti 
Stupidity. [Rare.] 

Calling namaa whatocr done to attack or to back a lOhlaa 
laMIm. hritevemc, amj^^ 

jMkaBS-pengllin (Jak'hs-pen^g^^ A salt 
ors’ name ^ the common penguin, iSipkmiitmm 
demersus. See penguin, 

Jaoka«B-rabbitUak^Bs-raVit),n. Sameaaiaob- 
rabbit, 

Ouroonvariatlon waa ent abort by a j aa le miwk Wf boeBd- 
Ing from under oar hoM'fo^ ^ ^ 

Audubon, Qoadrapada of X. A, XL fa 

Jaok-at-tliB-hadgB (jak'at-thg-hejOi n. The 

plant ChUium Jparfne, commonly ealled i 


•n, wbleh grow* in eopiM sad hedge*. 

>k),ii. 
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+ appar. dim. 
feUow. Sx.HaU. 


[ProY. Ja«kod(i^: 

HqM 

1. Inhrewing^ aameas Jackeen (ja-Un'), n. ''f< 

h^p'^baek.-^fli. A tank f or the eooled wort naed -aoa.] Admnken^diaaolai 
in the manufacturo of vinegar. [Iroland.] 

Jack-bakiT (jak'ba^k^r), n. The red-baoked Jack-engine (jak'en'Jin), n* In oooi-miniiM, a 
ahrlke. oo2aHo. [Frov. Eng.] donkey-engine; a amall e^ne employed in 

Jaek-Urd (Jak'b^id), a. [Bo called in imita- ainking a Aallow diaft. [Eng.] 
tion of ita ory : cf. ehacMird,'] The flctldfare, Jacker (Jak'dr), n. KjaeX;! •¥ -eri.] One who 
Tardus pUariH. C. d^tooinaoN. * himia game with a faox. 

JadCrblock(iak'blok),n. Adu(.,ablockuAedin jacket Uek'et),n. fXOFjaguettUft.JaquciJae^ 
sending topgallant-^rds np and down, placed guet. m. (ss Bp.iooiceto s It. giaoehetUi), a jaek- 
at the mast-head for the yard-roiK) to reeve ot, dim. otJague,?E.Jaek^t q. v.] If. Alight 
through. jack: a garment having but slight value as a 

Jaekrboot (jak'bOl), n. [< Jatfkii + hoofU.'] A defense against weapons.--2. A short coat or 
kind of large boot reaching tip over the knee, body-garment; any garment for the body com- 
and serving as defensive armor itig not lower than tbo hips. Jiukots far bon 

for the leg, introduced in the - ---- . . . .. . 

seventeenUi century; now, a 
similar boot reaching above the 
knee, worn by Ashernien and 
othen. The isak>booti of pontJliunii, 


JifikKiiak 

Jadk4rtlllf (jak'Mm), n. In Mmthman^f,^ a 
device which imparts a twist to the roving as 
delivered from the rollers of the drawing-fnune. 
It oonilsU of ■ revolvliis fnuDO osnyiiif a hobUn, the 
nit of which li It light snilM vlth iht uli of roUtloD 


. tinglt 

of the Ifima tad upon which the rovlns 1> wotmd. the 
reTolutlou of the tnmo twleUng the roving^ tnd the hob- 
Un winding on ilninltaneoady. Thli detioe wm onot 
. .. ^ netriy or quite out of ueo. 



Tack'tjoot, Hiiid uf 
Juiiiall. 


and thoie woni by mounted eoldieri 
•ad even offloom of rank, were of exHg. 
garated weight auil soUdlty throughout 
the Mvontoenth century uid until late 
In the eighteenth. It wai diflluult to 
walk in them. 

Then 1 oast loose my buff-coat, oach 
hdster lot fall, 

Shook off lioth mvjaek-boou, let go bdt 
and aU. 

Arowiifiur, How they Drought the Good 
(News from Ghent to AU. 

About this time |1S80| . . . Jadt-bnott resembling those 
that had formed a part of the mllltair aupolntmentH of 
the troopers in the civil war came Into fasnion. 

JChcpo. JMLt VL 474. 

jAdt-by-ilw-lMdge (Jak'U-thihlioJ'), n. Ono of 
■evwal plant., (a) WwmMtm .Utiorto, . iduit cil 
the tnnitard family growing under hedges, (h) lytknU 
dtuma. (e) Tngapoffvn (d) //irtana minor, 

irrov. Eng.1 

Jadc-capt (jak'kap), n, A leather helmet. 

The several Inauraiioe Offices . . , have each of them a 
oartain aet of men whom they keep tn eonataiit pay, and 
fornlah with tools proper for their work, and Ut whom 
they give dock Capt of leather, able to keep them fruni 
hnivif bilck or tiuiber. or anything not of too great a bulk, 
ahoiud fall qpon them. * 

ZktAw, Tour tliruugh Groat nritajn, 11. 148. 

Jadk-dhaln (Jak'cb&ii), n. A kind of small chain 
each link of which is formed of n single piece 
of wire^nt into two loops reserabliiig the fig- 
WW of eight. The hiopa are In pianos at right anglM 
with each other, so tliui if one loop Is viewed hi full out- 
line, the other will be seen edgewise, Tlic links ore not 
welded. Tlie ohatn takes its uaue from being used on the 
wheels of kltohen-jncks. 

Jack-orosstrse (jak'krds^trc), Bailie as jarA'i, 
16. J)ana, 

Jadk-enrlew ( jak'kdr'lu), n. 1 . The European 
whimbrel, Numenim phampwf. Montagu,— 2* 
The Hudsoiilan or lesser American curlew, 
ATsmenltig hudwmieua, Voues, 

Jackdaw (jak'dd), n. 1. The common daw of 
Europe, Conms monedula^ an osciiie passerine 
bird of the family CmHdfr, it is one of the smallost 



Jackdaw {Conm* momthtto). 


of orowa, being but 18 Inohea long. It is of a black color, 
with a blue or metalUo reUeotlon. Jackdaws In flocks fre- 
qumt church ite^N, deaerted ehimmi. old towen. and . 


luiha, where thay bund their neata. They 
tamed and tanght to Imitate the aoundief 
arc common thronghout Europe. 


tradei or ooonpatloiia Hhfirt outer garments designed for 
protection from the weather and worn kv men in rough 
^upaUona are called by this name : ii, a monkcy-ioel^ 
Cumpare tomve-Jaekot, rnnoking^Jaeket, 

All In a woodmans iochd he was dad, 

(it Uiicohic groonc, belayd wltli silver laoc. 

dkvMW, F. Q., VI. IL 6. 

Thdr rdieiiffs'] officers wore clothed in/odrstsof worsted, 
or say party-oolourod, but differing from Ibuse bdongliig 
to the mayor, and from each other. 

StoWf quoted In Strutt's Hpoiis and Pastimes, p, 405. 
8. A wnlstcottt or vest. [Local, U. B.]— 4. 
Bomethiug designed to bo fastened about or 
cover the body for some other purpose than 
that of clothing: as, a strait-jciol'C/, or a swim- 
ming-JffoAxif.— D. Giothinff or covering placed 
around a cylindrioal or other veascl of any kind, 
as a piM, a cannon, a steam-lmilor, a smoke- 
stack mere it passes through the deck, etc., to 
give greater power of resisianeo, to prevent es- 
cape of heat by radiation, etc. Fdt, wool, mineral, 
wool, psper. wood lagging, asbestos, and many other map 
tcrials are In common use for Jacketing stoam-wlindera 
and -pipes, and pipes, taiikiA etc., In which it Is desirable 
to prevent freeniig. Air-ocmipreaBor cylinders are uaual- 
ly aupplied with watm^jackets fur oooifiig the cylindors, 
which would othcrwlae beounio very hot from heat ab- 
aorbed from the air. the work of compntsslon being con* 
verted into heat in the oompreiaed air, which thus acquires 
a high temperature. These cylinders are Inclosed in metal 
shells which leave an annular space between them and the 
cyliudor, and through tills space cool water Is kepi coti- 
staiitiy flowing by the aid of a pump or other device. When 
a steam-cylinder is ttina Inclosed, and the annular aj[»oe Is 

E Ued with live steam, the arrangement is called a stmim. 
C. The QoiidensaUon which would otherwise occur in 
yllnder during the periods of Induction and expansion 
is thus prevented, and a oonsldenblc economy is effcctod. 
Boo out under ofr^engine. 

As regards oonstruotlon and oontonr, they fKrupp guns] 
are bnilt upon the model adopted in 1878 ; the tube, with- 
out rclnforoe^ la enolrcled by a ilnglc band or jaefve (Man- 
tel, in GormanX ahroiik on, and carrying trunnions and fer- 
mature. 

MiehatiU, tr. of Monthaye's Krupp and l)e Uango, p. 84. 
6, A folded paper or open envelop containing 
an official document, on which i8 indorsed an 
order or other dirootlon respecting the disposi- 
tion to be made of the document, memoranda 
respecting its contents, dates of reception and 
trausmisidon, etc. [U.B,]— 7. A young se^: 
so called from the rough fur. [NevBlound- 
land.]^Oa r di g aBjadlwt Bee 

et Beoeor»,--T]Ast«rJa6kfft Boo. 

ems's jaednt Bee dimei.— To line one’siadkib. to mi 
one's stomaoh with food or drink. Norm, 

II s'oesoiutfv bion. He stuffes hluisclfo soundly, hee 
Nmcn UMjaeJM throughly with liquor. Co^ve, 

Jacket (jak'et), f. t. 1. To cover 

with or inclose in a jacket: as, iojackvia, steam- 
cylinder, etc. ; to jacket a document. Bee^acitof, 
It., 6 and 6. 

Tbo oyllndeiiira iteam.AicMrd, and alio clothed In fdt 
and wood. Jtankine, Steam Engine, 1 88S. 

Adother record was made in the liook of the office of 
letters received aud^oelwted. The Amerieem, May la 1888. 

8* To beat; thrash. [Oolloq.] 
JaGketl 2 lg(pak'et-ing),fi. [< Jacket •¥ 4ngl,'] 1. 
The material, as cloth, felt, etc., from which a 
jacket is maae,— ‘B, A jacket; a cover or pro- 
tection to on inanimate object, as the felt 
eoverlng of a steam-pipe.^ 8. A thrashliig. 



Jadc-friftTi ft. A friar: In contempt. 

I liked to have Sampson near me, tor a more amniiiig 
Jadhfrkir never walked tn caiioek. 

ThaAeragt Vlzginlatii, IV. 8L 

JlUikfindt(jak'frOt), n. [<jai!fe> +>)■*((.] Th* 

frnit of the Jeekptree. 

The jaek fruit Is at this day In Travanoora one of the 
staples of life. Futo and BrnntU, 

Jack-hEre (Jak'hBrOt n. A male hsre* 

Old Tiney, surliest of hii kind, 

Who, nursed with tender oare, 

And to domestic bounds oonflned, 

Wu still a wild JoeAwAora. 

€owper, Epitaph on a Bara. 

Jack-kem (jak'h^m), n. The European heron, 
Ardea oinerca. [Frov. Eng.] 

jadc-hole (jak'hol), u. In eoal^imngt a bolt- 
hole. [Eng.] 

The use of the 
hunting by 

lUOBUQ VJk 8* JOWA. OW JlCVIb", ft., J.X U)- .. 

jaek-ln-B-b<mle (lak'in-i^bot^l), n. The bot- 
tlo-tit or long-tailed titmouse: in allusion to 
its pendulous nest. 

Jadk-ln-a-box, jadk-ln-tlie-bOK (Jak'in-{^- 
boks^ -the-boksOf ff. 1> A kind of toy, con- 
sisting of "a box out of which, when the lid is 
unfastened, a figure springs. 

A collection of bell-knobs which will bring up any par- 
tloiilar clerk when wanted with the luddenneu of a Jadt, 
aurthe-hox, OrmdlU Murray, Hound about rrance, p. MB. 

2. A street peddler who sells bis wares fxom a 
temporary stall or box. 

Here and thero a Jaok in a Aw, like a Parson In a Pnl- 

I ilt, selling Oiires tor yonr (kirua, Glass Eyes for the Elind, 
very teeth for llrokcn MouUis, and Hpeotaclos for the weak- 
sighted. Ward, The London Spy. 

8. A gambling sport in which some article 
placed on a stick set upright in a hole is pitched 
at with sticks. If the article when struck falls 
clear of the hole, the thrower wins.— 4. Same 
as jack'fr(me,’^6. A scrow-jaok used to raise 
and stow cargo.— 6, A large wooden male screw 
turning in a female screw, which forms the up- 
per part of a strong wooden box. It is used, by 
means of lovers passing through it, as a press in 
packing, and for other puimoses.—?. A plant of 
the genus Ifemandia (ff, Sonora)f which bears 
a largo nut that rattles fb its pricarp when 
shaken.— 8. A hermit-crab, as Eupagurua poU 


ot the Jaok-frame are obtained— namely, the rotation of 
a wheel on an axis which timultaneouiuy moves radialfar 
around a fixed center. 

jacking (jak'ing), u, [Verbal n. of Jaok^, v.1 
The act or method of using the jack ; use or 
the jaok in hunting or fishmg: m. Jacking for 
eels, ^e Jttclri, n., 11 (j), 
Jaokliig;-maeklne(]ak'ing-m|Hi^^^ A ma- 
chine uesigned to give to leather the appear- 
ance termed ‘^pebbled.” 

J aek-ln-the-boz, n. See Jachin-a^i, 
ack-ln-tbe-b^ (Jak'in-thg-bfishOiji- 1. A 
plant, Mktymhrium Alliaria, [Frov. Eng.]— 2. 
A plant, Cotyledon Umhtlieue, of the order Crae- 
auutceiBf abounding on rooks and wadis in Eng- 
land. 

Ja(&-ln-the-imlplt(jBk'in-thS-pta'pit),n. The 
Indian tnmip, Ariaaima tr^hymm, of the natu- 
ral order Aracoffi; so oalledfrom its upright spa- 
dix surrounded and overarched by the spatne. 
Bee Araeea, 

One 


Jat^-jnxim-abmit (jak'JumpVbont'), n. 
of sevorai plants, (a) JvsKsaigutoMMi. (h)j 


«... imbocbr's dnamlng of ai» such thing, 
That little Jaeuaw hops off with tne ring { 


old towen. and ^ , . 

may nadily be jackcy, n, Seeiocky. 
I wordsTlIiey 3ack-£Bll.(j^'flwi), ft. 
(d. 


[Baid to tie froi^ui 

executioner of this name (Jack or John Ketch) 
in the time of James n. (See quot. from Ma- 
Bame anjacki, 9 (a) and oanlay.) The derivation given In the first qnot. 

is less prob.] A public executioner or hang- 


(jsk'flsh^^), ft. 1. Fishing for man. 


1. 211. 


huge long-tailc 

tom, Couea, [Soutbem U, S.] 

jMikdSff.«. Adbg; uedinooniempt 

SonnjMMviitati Att,v.v.(*w.,lL^6(. ^ 


Ja<&-i6olf, a. (ME, Jakke foole,} A fool. 


The manor el Tfbmn was formeily hdd by Blohard Ja- 
qoetta,whm fdons for a loi« time were exeented; from 

whenet we have Jock JRM. Xhw«rsJr&, British llnseam. 

He (Monmouth] then aeeosted John Xdeh, the muh 
tionar, a wreloh who had bnteherad many brave and noble 
viotima, and whoac name baa, during a eantoiyaiid ahaUL 
— vuli^glTeR to all who have sneoeeded him In hfti 
is^oe. j r seai i% , Hist v.,iiota 





’'amtff d$ Liea$f a eelibrirted tnitier^ (Jamte* 
m^LUat^lttf/ty.ymt prop* to wmnt^. 
3t Bo. teSfetooor, an alnuuM, i. «. ‘ Jack tEe 
itf ’ in i^osion to its weather predictions.] 

L X nooket-knife larger than a penknife.^ 
I A horn-handled olas^ife witha laniard, 
irom by seamen* -S* KnighL^S, A form 
if terminal used for maJdng oonneotionB iu 

aJtisrslidrktilfr Min nwng moddi of ymmIi. mit- 

(jak'lad^te), n. Same as Jacot^ih 

Uulder. 1. 

Afik-llW (Jak'lamp), n. 1, A Davy lamp, with 
_ the addition of a glfSs cyl- 
inder outside the gause. 
JE^^.]»S* Sameas^aclri, 

Ooouioiitlly Eoaribon likillttd 
•t niffbt tv the light of s jiuh 
kmtp while leeUiDg the gnuH 
growing In lomo bouMble 

Uarpert Mag,, LZXVll. Aia 

Jaok-la&tem (jakMsn^- 
t^),n. 1. SameasjdcX^i, 
11 Same as Jaak* 

o’-lantom, 2. 

jMk-Ugllt »• 

Same Mjae&, 11 (J). 
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some player can open the betting with a pair 
of jacks or better. 

_ gak'phd^ing),fi. [< jaefei + 
ksp, like Go Hamw^ (^JackH 



Fasgiritrs? (^Jack-sausage’), 

Jean-jiotage (* Jack-sonp’), a buffoon, menr* 
andrew, being combinations of a oharaetens- 
tic national nickname with a characteristic na* 
tional article of food.] [cap, or he,] A merry- 
andrew ; a buffoon* 

And 1 penUAdo rnsnelt the extempore rhvmee of eoino 
Antic jder-fNiddt^majaeierTepritiUiw better; ■ofirim 
I from thinking aught he lirAwtwthy of a eerkwe aniwer. 

JfiUon, Def. ofthe People of Eng., L 
Jiut-puddinp in hie pait3r>oolottr'd laoket 
Tcmmm the glove, ana Jokei at every paoket. (Tag. 

He waa attended bv a monkey, whlob he liad trained to 
aet the part of a /aekpuddiiig, a part which he had for- 
merly acted hlmaelf. 

Orangtr, quoted In Strntt'i Sporta and PaaUmee, p Sift. 
Jaok-rabMt (jak'rab'it). n. One of several 
species of laige prairie-hares, notable for the 


Smifo. Also called ring.] 

*8. The common American snipe, QJmSgo 
wikmi, [U. 8*]— 8. The peetoral sandjdper, 
Mnga matmhta. [U. 8J^. The dnifinM 
pj^, lYitMo alpina, [jShetland Islsiidi.] 
1l(jafc'son),tt, rThatiSiJael^ssoii. The 


i ndk-loufcf. n. A lout. Compare Jack-fooh 
oi*kwia.vi (jak'm^), n.; pi. Jachmen (-mi 
[< jacA^ + Sian.] " 1. A solmer wearing a jf 
»lf< 


^ „ „ , , (-men). 

" [< jacAS +' Sian.] " 1'.' A soldier wearing a jack ; 
especially, a follower of a nobleman or knight. 

The Soottlah laws ... had in vain endeavonred to re- 
atraiii the damage done to agrioulture by the ohiefli and 
landedproprieton retaining in their aorvloe what are call- 
ed JaM-rntn, from the Jack, or doublet quilted with Iron, 
which they wore as defonaive annour. Theae military re- 
toiiiori . . * lived in great ineamro by plunder, and were 
ready to execute any oommanda of Uiclr matter, however 
unlawfnL Abed, Moncudery, lx. 

2, A oream-checse. SaUimU, {l*tov, Eng.] 
— 8t. A person who made counteneit lioenscH, 
etc. Fraiemitge qf FaoalmdeB, p. 4. (Baiii- 
leelh) 

jaok-SiatOt, a fellow or companion. 

Leane not vpon the Boord when that your mayater la 
thereat. 

For then will all your Bldera thinke yon be with him lack 
mate. Babtet Book (E, E. T. B.),p. M>. 

Jack-meddlort, s. A busybody, yam. 



jg^kg0ii( 

surname M&JaiMBiotLinolihe mani 

origin.] A silly fellow, Haui/mU, [Prov.Eng.' 
Jae&iO^ UakHid'ni-ft), s. rNL.^B. 

1811); named after an English botanist, G. 
Jadam,] A genus of the order Legminomt 
containing 28 species of shrubs or shrolhlilm 
plants, all Australian. The genua la oonapleaonalj 
marked by the abaenoe of leavea, which aie replaoed by 
flattened and loaf-Uke or by aplue-llke branohoi. Severn 
apeolee are oultlvated for ornament Some are valued 
for browatng In the native arid regiona. J, aaMsrte la 
locally caUed dogwood and Jaokmm'o^mm, 
JfcnkiantaB (jakpsd'nl-ui), a, and n, [< Jadc~ 
»on (see def.) -f -fas.] 1. a. 1. Of or pertsining 
to some person named JackBon.-»tf. In ^ 
Afgf., peminizrg or relating to Andrew Jack- 
son, the seventh President ox the United States, 


ocratic party, or to his political prinoipleB: as, 
Jacksimhn ideas; tho Jacksonian Democracy, 
-r Jacksonlsn tpUspay (ao called from Hr. Buiddlm 
Jntkmm), epllcoey in whioh the apeama are local, aa la m 
Jaw-muaolea, the ann, leg, or one aide. Such apanu art 
alao oailed wmoijMMM, or, when they aie followed by gem 
eral Donvnlaillll^ pfitOngHunno. 

n. s. A meuilx^r of tho Democratic party at- 
tached to the political Ideas ascribed to Jackson, 
pnring the perfod of Jackaoti’a adminlatratlona and In- 


lii tile natioiifd government. Iho tntn^uotion on a la^ 


‘patronage** or “mlli" ayatem into 
I the aame period. 


AJnAo^modkr, or hnde-l. 
deUo. ITi 


in overie roans matter, ar- 
I, Dlot.(ed.l<IOB),p.«i8. 



]aGk-Xia8tF(juk'n&s'ti),n. A sneak or a sloven. 
[Eng.] 

Tom and hla younger brothera . . . wont on playing with 
the village boya, wl^nt the idea of eqnality or inequality 
. . . ever entering their boada as It doeant tfll it's put 
there by Jock Jfaitiw or line ladios'-malda 

T* Enghu^ Ibm Brown at Bugby, L S. 

]adkO (jak^d), n. rAlso jaoo; appar. equiv. to 
Jaek^tJ 1. A familiar name of an ape. The 
term usually refers to the Barbaiy ape, Inuus 
' ' 8. A familiar name of 


ooaiMiatiM. Also 
a parrot. Also, 
jM^-oak (jak'ti .. 
oak, Quereus nigra. 


Isojodlfo. 
noJaJeo, 
'6k), s. 


An American 
fso called hlachjack, 
[JdBi 


Jaok-o'-laatMn (jak V^itn'tAm), s. [Also Jack- 
ikJantem; ahhr,0t Jack of (or with) thelantem,] 
1. Same as ignis fatuuSf or wilM^1ihe~wisp,^2, 
A lantern used in children’s play, made of the 
rind of a pumpkin or of a similar vegetable, 
in whioh moisions arc made to represent eyes, 
nose, and mouth ; a pumpkin-lantern. MJ. 8.] 
Jaok-o'-Lent (jak'^lenr), n, [Also JaeilHh 
Lent, orig. Jaw oflant] 1. A ragged ^re 
used as a symbol or^rsonlfloation of Lent 
in processions, etc. Henee--8, A puppet at 
wmch boys throw sticks in Lent. 


Thon didst stand six wetim the Jset qf Uni, 

^theo. 

I’nb, Iv. a 

throw- 


Vor iN^ to hnrl, three throws a Mnny, at thee. 

B* Jonson,Ttlo of a 


0 ye pittifttl Simpletons, who spend your days In 
tng Oudgels at Jssl-s-Xiciiti or Bhiove-Cocki, 

ladgAUmoiig,lWO,ida,Li. 

Nani,, a belaying-pin. 
In eoal-mining, a sbal- 
dng with an aiHKsrosBlng, 

JSdE-plvM (jsk'pUn), oarp,, a plane 

about 18 inches long used by joiners for coarse 
work* See plofte* 

Jif^pot (ju'pot), a. In 01^ 


Jack-rabbit (/j/mi ediittu), 

length of their limbs and cars, as Lnms eampes- 
iris, L. oaUotis, etc. [Wostoni U. 8.] 

Jadt JlabbU, whose tliiprcporikmally great ear-develop- 
inent hu earned hhii title title. Jack being JaukaM iu brief. 

diporeiman'ir vosettasr, p. Oft. 

Jack-raftar (Jak'raf^t6r), a. In arch., any raf- 
ter that is 
shorter than 
the usual 
length of 
the rafters 
used in the 

same build- 

Ing. Such • ^S MIIH WM ’AtTCK^SSOi:' 

rafters oc- IMmW U;,T^i:.rr 

cur especial- riiiii: ’ 

ly in hip- jcwk-nAeia i J/C, Up-raflen. 

roofs. 

Jadc-rib (jak'rib), a. In arch,, any rib In a 
fnme<i arch or dome shorter than the rest. 

jadk-roll (jak'rdl), a. In mining, a windlass. 
[Eng.] 

Jack-salmon (jak'sam^qn), a. A perooid flsh of 
the genus JSUiosiedium, as d, vitrmm, the wall- 
eyed pike ; a pike-perch. See cut under 
psfok. 

Jadc-flancet (jak's^s), a. An impudent follow ; 
a saucy jack. 

If I wotted it wonld have made him snob a Jaek tavoo 
aa to have more wit than hla vorefathers, be ahould have 
leam'd nothing for old Agroiona, but to kero a talley. 

JUindSj^, Mnaea* Looklug^hiaa iv. 4. 

jack-saw (jak's4), a. The goosander, Mergus 
merganser : probably so oaliod from the ooiir 
spicnouB teel 

Jaok-Borsw (: 

— 8. The screw-mechanism forming part of a 
dental instrument called a sorewgaok (whioh 
see), for regulating the teeth. 

ja^Hd£ker (jak'idng^k^r), a. In stocking- 
frames and other knitting-machines, a Hat 
piece of metal attached to a jack or oscillating 
lever* in theae machlnea a nerlos of auoh loveri and 
alnkert are employed, the Jack-alnkeri noting In oonjnno- 
tion with a leriea of unken sttaohed to a bar to preaa the 
thread down between the booked needlea and form locma, 
whioh are engaged by the needles and dnwn throngh the 
next previouuy formed aet of loops. See knittteg-ma- 


aoale of tho 

Federal civil lervioe date! from ^ 

Jack8on'fl-broom(Jak's;}na-br6m),fl. See/ad- 
sonia, 

J^-fll^aniard (jak'siian'y^), n. A hornet. 

Then all, sitting on tho aandy tuif, defiant of galUwaapa 
%\\dJaek-iimniord», and all tho wunpoiia of the Inaoot boat, 
partook of tho equal banquet, 


operati 


Kingdoy, Weatward H<h xvli. 

(jak’nphi^6r), n, 

who tends i ■* 


eth of tho bill. [Prov. Kng.] 
(jak'skrd), n, 1. ^eiack\ 11 (h), 
crew-mechanism forming part of a 


:)iii^6r), ft. In spinning, 
and operates a Jfutk. 
Ja^-8taff (Jak'stAf), n. mut„ the staff upon 
whioh tho flog called tho jack is hoisted. It is 
generally sot at tho hood of the bowsprit. 

The stara and itrlpoa for the atom, the boat-flag for the 
Jaekolqf, and two biiio flags for tho whoel-houaea. 

l>rtbU, Hist, of the Flag^ p. KB, 

JackHrtay (Jak'stA), n. Jiaut, : (a) One of a set 
of ropes, iron rods, or strips of wood attached 
to a yard or gaff for bending a square sail to. 
(6) A rod or rope running up and down on the 
forward side of a most, on whioh the square- 
sail yard travels; a traveler, 
jackitene (jak'ston), n. [A form of ehaekstone, 
ohnokie^Ume: see ehneki, chuokklh,] 0ns of a 
sot of pebbles, or of small cast-iron pieces with 
rounded projections, whioh children throw up 
and try to catch in various ways, as ons, or two» 
or more at a time on tho back of the hand, etc., 
as in the game of dibs* Bee dil9, 

Jackfltraw (Jak'stra), n. [<^ae^i + straw; orig. 
Jack of straw,] 1. A figure or efSgy of a man 
mode of straw; hence, a man without any sub- 
Htanoo or means; a dependent. Also Jack qf 
straw. 

You arc a aanoy Jaskdraw to qncation ma Mth asd 
troth. Wydmkg, Love in a Wood, L a 

How now, madam I refnie me 1 1 oommand yon on year 
obodlenoe to accept of thia : I will not be a JadWraw fa- 
ther. BMardson, Sir Charlee arandtaon, VII. 68. 

If . . . Salmaatua ia called "an inoonaiderable felleiw 
and njpdtdraw” why ahould 1 not know what ejadtdnm 
ia, wilhoiit reoniriug to aome archaic gloaiaiy for thla 
knowledge T 

Abp, Tmeh, On aomo BefloienoiM In Eng, Dicta 
8. One of a set of straws or strips of Ivorv* 
wood,boDe,orthelike,u8ed Inachildren’s 


/pin), n. 

b oommunical 
or situated at a fault. 


Jadk^wet (Jak'slAv'), n, A low servant; a 
vulgar fellow. 

Every Jadtdavt hath hla bdly-fnll of flghtlnft and 1 
moat go up and down likea oook that no body can matoh. 

ShW,, Cymbefine, IL 1, SS. 

lak'smith), n, A smith who makes 
imneys* 


jacks for 

jadkHinlM (jak'snlp). a. [<Jadki^ + snipe, Ot, 

„ - W.giacsCwIthg hard), a snipe.] 1. Thelesser 

pool In which the ante must be repeated until snipe or half-snips, Seotqpax or OalUnago gaJ- 


and are to be gatlierod up alngly by the 1 , 

with the aid (tf a hookedTinatramant, without Joadkiew 
diitnrblnfl^the reit of the ^e. 

8. pi. The game thus played. 

One evening Briinda waa playing wHh Itttte Cbailas 
Peitrival at>u«frvioi. * . . "Yon moved. MaaTurtaMD,” 
oried Chariea. *<0h, Indeed the ldng*i Bead it l rra d die 
very inatant papa qma. I knew It waa Imposalble tbal 
yon could gro that Knave dear off without Shaking tbe 
tog.** jrteffU^maodil, Belinda, staL 

4. [eap,] In Bng, hist,, a name assumed by 
rick-bumers and destroyers of machinaa dmi- 
ing the early years of the nineteenth oeotniy. 
—0. The whitethroat,4iMacfiiefiia, also sailed 
winnelMraw, from the straw used in maUqg 
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Js(Wfe'»4iidte 


HAT- 

AIbo 


Hi imt. Bee tttawmnaU, 

The bleokoap, SyMa afrk ^ 
fow-leefed planteiii, Plantago laneeoHata. 
celled rib^ 0 ^ end EngUah pkmMn. 

Jeekten e. [AfricanO A oloth-mea- 

cure of toe ChUneB coast, eqnel td twelve Eng- 
Uah feet. 

jMk-tImber (Jak^tim^bArl e. In aroA., a tim- 
in a bay which, being intevoepted by aome 
other piece, i$ shorter tSua the rest. 


—6. JmoUu* .(Ja^M'W.fni 

. Pertaining to 


a. and n. 

* 

after K. Q. J* Jacobi (1804-51 . 
mathematics at EOn^beig in mssia.— 




mh^diiitiffittl&siiUuy IheliaTMaNop- 

c- 


dUj 


mtem 

or tboilono 


[<JaeoN 

i alUBMld or MnllficiatC « h«»j ntiung Som Wing the Jaoobms of Fnww,- wuiuwBj ui 
•ora U 1 M 11 IIIIMI 1 U& slthoirah Bovins tSuM anequmi contented with goyeznment f radioally demi 
— JMUBftaacttoa. m Acg^-rJaoeMaa oratic ; revolutionary, Alao Jacobin, Jacobin 
im of dlflbrntlal ioitathniiL • (wnpJote vfOsm ' 


Jaok-wwel (Jak^toa^eih a. A coarse towel for 
general use, hanging from a roller. 

Mr. Gfoiso • « . oomM back ihlnlns with yiillow loap. 

. . . AiherabthlmMlfapoD A]Mve,^at4oi0«l,J:1il] . . . 
looks roand. DUOrm, Bltsak Hoaie, xxvl. 

the native 
, The ArUh 
e Indian ar- 


l eqnatloiiai 


8p. JoeehMeo; 
g to, or resem- 
turbulent; dis- 
. 0- 

■VTV-.-wwi — ^ ww^^wwwf Jacobir^ 

compute tyatem 

JaooMflica? (jak^bin'Ulqfi), a, [< Jacobinic 
•al] Same as Jacobinic. 


Jaek-tree (jak 


arvua 

ihipeU 


001 

frail 


,» a. 
/ack, + 
blto, a native 


i< J^ca* 

tree,] 
of till 


It, welgiiinff thirty or forty ponnda, nnd !■ oi 
Qnsll&. The wood,f»llid lod-woMtliyol 
ww iM uavwui , oompnot^ and moderately nurd. It takes 1 
good polish, IB largely used for soneral 
olB.andlBBenttoEaro|ie foruieny oablE 
JeA,jak,Jaea, wndJak.tru,jaMhtm. 

Jadnrekht aatVat}, f». A fat 
weU, [Frov. Eng.1 
Jadk-W 00 d(iak'w 0 d),n. lA\sojah4DOod;<Jackfi 
+ iro(^.} The wood of the jack-tree. Seejacl^ 


(A ■ 1 , S, . , . , m; kein-f 1 * . . . , m+a> 
n, n, A functional determinant whose sev- 
eral constituents in any one line are first dif- 
ferential ooelfioients of one function, while its 

several constituents in an^ ’ 

differential coefficients re^nvATv*^ w vuw voMi.w- vmvWAUu W 
ble. The vanishing of the Jacobian signifies JaooUmim 
that the functions are not independent. It is nime s Bi 
indicated by ^e letter •/. 

Saoh Ifnnotiotialj determinants are now more usoally 


Th^y arose from bar fAastrfabj own 111 poUcy, 
“ ^ ‘ "-'allhirsi 


dismantled all her towns, and dlsoontented an her snbieots 
hyJacobMcei Innoratloaa. Burke, PoUqy of the AUlia 
The triumph otJacebMeal principles was now eomplett. 

Seen, If ifSTeon. 

As a 


ly one column are first JacobinlcallF (jak-6-binM-kal-ih adVi 
datively to one varia- JaooWm^ the Jacobins.^ 


(Jak'^bin-ism), n, 
. Jaeobii ‘ 


moderately hard. It takes a 
meral aarpentiyin In- 
oabinet-makera. Also 

man. HdUi- 


known as Jaei^m, a deihrnation lutrodnoed by holes* 
SOT Sylvester, who largely developed their properties, and 

^ j„ iijgher algebra, as 

Eaeye. BriL, XIIL 81 . 

hbin), fi. and a, [In first sense 
OF. Jacobin; in later senses < F. 
ip. Pg. Jaoohino, < ML. Jaoohinus, 


[Also written Jaa 
English gin. SalUu 


Well, yon parish bull prig, are you tor Inshlira/aeftep 
patted in me hum-lKa? Bvlwer, Pelhw, In 

laocti n. See Jocko, 

Jacob (Jft'kqb), ». [A particular use of the per- 
sonal name Jacob, \LL, Jacohwt, < Or. 

Jacob; see jock^.j The starling, Stumuc ruU 
gairia, [Local, Eng.] 

Jaoobffia (jak-o-bfi'ft), ti. [NL., < LL. JaoohuB, 
Jacob, James, with ref. to St. James, either be- 
cause the plant was used for the diseases of 
horses, of which the saint was the patron, or 
beeause it blossoms near his day.] A common 
name of Benedo Jaeobm, or ragwort,^ purple 
iMObaathe Benecio dtgene, at purple ragwort, from the 
OMie of Good Hope. 

laoobm-lily (>k-o-b5'a-liri), n. A plant of 
the order AmaryUiaew {JSprekelia 

frumthebulbonly, 
which sends up a 
scape bearing a 
single large blos- 
som, whose deep- 
red perianth li 
somewhat S-llp- 
ped, Its throe up- 
per divisions being 
curved npwsrd, 
while me three 
lower arc twisted 
about the lower 
part of me sta- 
mens and style. It 
is native in Meal- 
00, and onltlvated 
elsewhere. 

Jacobean, Ja- 
cobrnn (ja- 

ko'b^an, jak- 

6-b«y), 0. [< 

LL. JaeobmwsX 
Jacobaa, Jacob, 
Jamesi seeio- 
cobuc, iacibl.] 
Pertaining or 
relating to a 

J orson named 
aoobus, Ja- 
cob, or James, 


gave nnmeroos applications of them in higher 
slso In curves sna surfaces. 

Jacobin , , 

< LL. Jacobuc, Jacob, James: see jaoA^] I, 
1. In France, a black or Dominican fnar 


F. Jacobi 

ip. Jacobinimo; as Jacobin + 4gm.] 
The prinofples of the Jacobins; unreasonable 
or violent opposition to orderly government. 

For my part, without doubt or hesitation, T look upon 
Ja»bMm as me most dreadful and mutt shamafkl evil 
which ever afflicted mankind. 

Burke, Conduct of me Mlocrtiy. 

But it is proolsdly mis idea of divinely-appointed, idl- 


pervading oblii^on, as ^o paramount law of Ufe. that 
contemporary JaenMifrm holds In me greatest abbo^ 
reuoc^ and bums to destroy. 

Fartik/My Bn., B. A, XXXIX. 47. 


w France, a black or Dominican fnar: _ ... /i , ui 7 x / i 

. so called from tie chureh of St. Jacques (Ja- JMobWac (jak ^-bin-iz), e. f. , pret. and pp. 

«faw/ a^. la they *epe flnl ostaMBbed in ppr. Jaefinmnif. l< Jawbin + 

ukB. [Ptov. Peris. Bee -*»»•] taint with Jacobiniem. 


Bow frere menour, now, 


Rme, L 6S8& 


I mink no oonntiy can be aggrandised whilst ITanoe Is 
iaco6<n4wd. Ktrke, I'olioy of me Allies. 

In the manner 




eluded many of the moderate lesderB of the rov nlutloiL but 
the more vlolont members ntcedily gained the ooiitroL It 
had branches in all parts of France^ and was sll-poworful 


in determining the course of government, especially af- 
ter Robespierre became its leader, supporilug him In the 
measures which led to the reign of leiror. Many of Iti 
members wore executed with Kobosplerro in July, 1784, 
and the club wsi auppressed In November. 

lUnerant revolntlonarv tribunals, composed of trusty 
JaetCOu, were to move from department to department; 
and the gnUlotIue was to travel in tlieir train. 

Maeavlay, Barkrsu 

Hence— 8. A violently radical politician; one 
who favors extreme measures in behalf of pop- 
ular government ; a radical democrat t former- 
ly much used, often inappropriately, as a term 
of reproach in English and American politics. 

There are two varieties of JoeoMn, the hyaterlcal Jooo- 
Kn and the pedantic JawMn; wc poaseas iNYth, and ladn 
arc daugerooi. M. Arrudd, Niiieteenm Ueutiuy, XIX. 664. 



^cifioall; 
James 1. 


illy to 
.,King 
■ ma, 


BiaiMhlU Houh, Uftnbi, Eng land. 

from 1567), or to his times; 


of England 
1603 -25 (who 
was also James 
yi.of Bcotland 
also, in oooasional 
use, to James U,, King of^ Engwd (1685-88, 
died 1701): as (with reference ro the former), 
Jacobean arohiteoture or literature. Jacobean a^ 
ehltsoture dillsred from the Bllmhethan chiefly in having 
a greater admlztore of debased Itillan forms. 

The ifoeDtimi and OivO ' 
dmise, war songs, pastorals, 

J 

Thsir [Wkkkham'B and Wumflete's] bool 

ssnso to mni awn from Bnminssqas and Juetibmaie vaga- 
rtss, and to bnUdln plain English stUl 

0batMvertWVJfra,LI.6l0. 

JmqUu^ (ja-kd'bi-gn), a. [< LL. JacoJm, 
JaoobyJamM, + -^a.] Same as Jaebbean, 


Jacobin PIgwn. 

4. [I. 0.] An artificial variety of the domestic 
pigeon, whose neck-feathers form a hood. 

The Jeeabtn is of oontinentsl origin, and has its name 
from the fkiioled res em blance in the hooded round white 
head to the oowl aud shavoo bead of the friar. 

TAeCbntutg.XXXn. 106. 

6, [1. 0.1 In oniitA., a humming-bird of the ge- 
nus HeUothrix, as m. auritus, 
n. a. Same as JaooUnie, 

Thor must know that France is fdrmldible, not only ii 
the is J^oe, bat as the is JaeMn Tnnee. 

Burke, A Begioido Peace. 

OUes in retam derided Harper asatqrn-ooat, who, thoiuh 

. . _ . . . ^ ^ ^ 


1. In Eng, hist, a pax 
James H. after he abdicated the throne, or of 
hiH descendants. The Jaoobites engaged in frnttleSB 
rebellions in 1716 aud 174^ In behalf of faiiHts KranolB Ed- 
ward and of Charles Edward, sou and grandson of Jamas 
XL, caUed the Old and the Young Pretender respcctivtly. 

“An old Forty-five man, of oonrse?’* said Falrford. '* Ye 
may swear tlmt," reidled the Provost " as black a Jaoo- 
btUcMthe auld loavcn can make him." 

Befit, Kedguuntlet, oh. 111. 

8. Eeelec,, one of a sect of Christians in Spia, 
Mesopotamia, oto., originally an offshoot of the 
Monophysites. Tbo soot has its name from Jaoobus 
Baradiuui, a Syrian, oonseorated bishop of Edessa atent 
641. Tlio bead at the ohuroh is cidled the patriarob of 
Aiitinoh. 

Thel maken hero Oottfemdoun right as the Jaenkytet don. 

McndnOle, Tikvels, p. 121. 

n. a* 1. Of or pertaining to the partisans of 
James II. or his descendants ; holding the prin- 
ciples of a Jacobite. 

TheJaeoktU enthusiasm of the eighteenth oentuiy, p■]^ 
tioiilarly during the rebellion at 1746, atforded a them^ 
perhaps tlie finest that could be selected, for fiodtious 
composition, founded upon real or probable Inoident. 

Seett, Redganntlet, Int. 

0. Of or pertaining to the sect of Jacobites. 

In Abyiaiula, Jaeoktte Christianity is atiU the prevaUliig 
rdiglon. B. W. Lam, Modem Egyptians, II. 818. 

In the 6th century the JaeabOe revival of the Bntyohlan 
heresy divided the Western Syriac alphabet into two 
branohea, a northern and a southern. 

/fooo Taylor, The Alphabet, L 8S4. 

Jaoobltio (jak-$-bit'ik), a, [< Jacobite + -ic.] 
Relating to the Britun Jacobites. 

Jaoobltical O^k-o-bit^i-ki^l), a. [< Jacbbttic + 
-ai.l Same as Jaoobiiio. 

JaoobitloallyC |ak-^bit 'i-kt^1-i ), a<fc. In a man- 
ner or spirit resembling that of the Jaoobites 
of Great Britain. 

Jooobitiam (jak'(i-bit-izm), ft. [< JaoobitB + 
-ism-J The principles of the Briush Jacobites, 
or of the sect of Jacobites. 

The spirit clJaeobOtm is not only gone, bat It wfll ap- 
pear to be gone in inch a manner aa v> leave no room to 
apprehend 


now 10 ready to 
Jacfbin society, 
rights of man. 


it France, was once ■ member < 


the 
pouents of 


, , 

W» poalijr taimUllc In tor. JxioWwla (jnk-^-bln'i*#), «, [NLi (Stetsao •b!«|>.1 


iniuMbout w species or saruiw wia neros iw ^n Olid of manganese and Iron 

the natural ordfff JeanfA^oer, native in tropi- related to magnetite and belonp^ to the spinel 
cal and subtropical America, frequently cuiti- mK>up, found at Jakoteberg in Sweden. 

JSif iiM»Vi-ladd«rU4'kqbz-iad'te).H. ri^ 

to the ladder seen by the patriarch Jacob in a 

an$e,or i 


bropelad^ 



d«r wlih wooden steps or spokes by which to 
go sloft. Also called /aoModcisr.— 2. A com* 
mon garden^lant of 
the aenos 

UMf 


e JP. eatruieum, 
belonging to the 
natniH order Foie- 
moekMom: so called 
trow the laddeiv 

like arrangement of 
its leaves and leaf* 
lets. Jtlssllsforiteoot- 
'tage-fsrden pUnti sml is 
ftiand 111 tumperate sod 
nortSern Istltnilsc In most 
ntilf of tlie world. It 
giwwstill and ereot, abfiat 
11 feet Ugi wlU) 
nite pinnate miootb. 
brtgSHTMn lesTei| snd 
tennlnu oorymbe of hand* 
iQDie bine (aometlines 
white) flowera, The name 
ii aomettmee locally SP* 
plied to levaral other 
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. arilol^^Mk%PMnt,LM». 

JMQnudloom. See loom. 

[Abbr, of <Aio7iMM<Not] Same 

"• Pn“ ^ 

(J, D. Cboigy, ISM), aaavd after \?otor Jaegoe- J? J2V 
wbo traveled hi the Weet In^ee eorl^ in 


(>,F». /Boator), thiow. 


J«eob'i.l«dcler 

I, rootitock and low«r unit of 
— ‘ I, upper jMirt uf item with 


8. A toy in which 
pieces of cardboard, 
wood, glass, or other 
material are so con- 
nected, one above an- item ; ■, upper wirt uf iteni with 
Other, ^th strings or /iJii ^ ** 
tapes, that when the 

highest one is inverted those below it invert 
themselves in succession, 
racobson'i nerwo. Seetton^. 
raOOb’s-TOd (ja'kQbz-rod'), n. A name of the 
plant Anphoatilns Isfows. [Prov. Eng.] 
Imb'BHStaff (jft'^bz-sthr). It. [Ho called in 
allusion to the staff of the patriarch Jacob (Qcn. 
nxxii. 10).] 1. A pilgrim’s staff. 

Ab he had travelld many a sommen day 
Through htwlliig auida of Arable and Vnde, 

And ill hla hand a Jaetibi Mttfe, to atay 

Hia weary limba upon. Apanaeri K. Q., 1. vL 85. 

8. A Staff concealing a dogger*— 3. A support 


hit wi^ a Javelin, < Ja^dimh n iavejiL dart, 
neut. of JdcNlss, that is tiuov^^ < Jocs^^ 
see^tatioii and Ot, To dart: 

throw: hurl; launch. [Ob^lete or archaic.] 
J»oiiUnon(jak-H*'«*!fn);^ [a F.jaeiUatitm 
taeM/ofd^ < h. J^atio(fh)g < JoeeiM, 

^ uuo rrffai. luaiw wtrijna - ^ e^JacHktie,] The action of throwing, 

the Wth oeiituiy as a uaturalist.l A genus of J** ^«““obing, as weapons, 

plants of the order CoHrolvnUieeWf containing arenaic.] 

a^ut :ie species, one Afnenii, the rest natives fertvi 

of tropical America. ThoyaivherbaoeouaoraWghtl/ “ fLSSA 

Itwwtwenandal^iigly^iigwltht^^^ 

44>vuW ovuyj and an undirlSSI style with 8 oblong w violent>Beula. 

rfcaiiailB (sIwk-«-r«'). «. [P.,<OP.JnguKrl>-, Jaenlltor (jak'^-lA-tfir), n. [. P. Jaealotear. 

< Jaguct o/aogwHf or with addition Jaajuvs i?ow- < Ii, jacHlait>ry one who throws (a Javelin). < 
Ans fwc,* Goodman JacV a nickname for a peas- iff cif/aH, .throw: see idcatote.] 11. One who 
ant: sec Jackie'] In French hM.g a revolt of jaculates or darts.— 2. In iekwe, the darter or 
the peasants against the nobles in northern archer-iish. * 

France in 1858, attended by great devastation JaonlatortS (jak'^-l^td'rds), w.pZ. [NL., pL 
and slaughter; hence, any insurrection of peas- of L. ^ficif/afer; see iocehitof.] In Macgifii- 


ants. 

A revolution the effects of whksh wore to be felt at every 
flrealdo in J^noo, . . . a new ./acciiaiia. in which the vic- 
tory waa to remain with Jacques ImnhommA 

Maeautay, Mlmbeau. 
The eroiaaitrleB of tlio National League limUarly carry 


vray’s system of ornithology, the darters. 
dnrtere is (5). 


See 


out a sort of Jaeguerie, in midnlglit murdera. in i 
on womon and onlldreii, in hougnlim of oatilo, in crop- 
ping of horeoa, and lu bmtalltlea which would dlagrace 
the worat hrigwda. Minburyh /Ian, CLXlll. aCL 

Jacqitnla (ja-kwin'i-t^), «. [NL. (Linunufi), 
named after N. you Jai^in, a botaaiet of Vieu- 


IMU tVI f » \Uf» 

Jaoulatory ( jak'^-lfll-tj-ri), o. [■ P. JaeulaMre 
ss Hp. Pg. It. JocHlatariOf < LL. JaouUiotiu»f of 
or for throwing, < iff rtf hr tor, one who throws: 
see Jaculaitrt\] 1 , Darting or throwing out sud- 
denly ; cast, shot out, or launched suddenly.— 2. 
Uttered brokenly or in short sentenoes; ejacu- 
latory. 

JamikUary prayora are the noareat dUmoeitloiia to oon- 
tempUtlon. SfpirUwa OtnjjtM (1661), p SL 


containing 6 or 6 species of trees or shrubs, 
native in tropical America, and cultivated as 
hothouse plants. The oorollo of the flowers ii abort- 
ia]vfu^*BhapMl or bell-ahaped and deeply S-cloft. It haa 5 
fertile atamena inserted lew down In its tulHi, and a sterile 
tppendsge at each of ItM sinuses. The thlek ourlseeoiiB 
leaves sre entire and altenmto; the handsome whitu^ 
yellow, or purplish flowera are disposed in tenninal or 
aalilary clusteri. J, amittark hears tlie names of /oa- 
wood and ciffratif-CrM. 


leg is made of suitable wood, ihcri at one end with a stool jacUiucia^ jactansa s Sp. Tg. jaotaneia ss It. 


_ Jr is made of suitable wood, 

point to be stuck in the ground, and having at the other 
end a brass head with a ball-and-sooket mint and axis 
abov& The advantagea of the Jacob'e-ataff are snnerior 

Ilghtnessandportabllity ; thedisadvantagea,thatltcan- ^ 

not be uaed ou rooka or froaen ground or on pavements. jftCtatlOll ,(jftk"Ja shfin), fi. [ss F. JackiHon 
4* A cross-staff. The cross-staff was for a long times *“ \ — 

knoat important inatmment fur navigators, by whom, how- 
ever, ltdoea not appear ever to have been called a Jacob's- 
Btsfl "i but it waa so designated by the Germans (Jakitkt 
8Uit)t and also in English by some landsmen and poets, as 
shown by the annexed quotatlona Bee qmdrarU, 


Who. having known both of the land and sky 
n fin ■ ' * ■ ‘ ■ 


Here than xam'd Arehlmidc. or Ptolomy, 

Would further press, and like a palmer went, 

Wltli Jacobs tkUt beyond the firmament. 

/faervoStona, 1654. (fforn.) 

Why on a sign no painter draws 
The full-moon over, but the half? 

Resolve that with your Jacob’s afo#. 

A Butter, Uudibnis, II. ilL rsu 

8, The group of throe stars in a straight line 
in the belt of Orion, also called the ell-and-yard, 
our Ladtfe teand, etc . The leader of the tliree is 6 
Orionis, a very white variable star.— 6. Verhae- 
cum 7%apstts, the common xnuUen. [Prov. Eng.] 8. Boasth 
Jacob's ittme. See stone. JactatortCJ) 

Jacob'a-BWOrd (Ja'kQbz-sCrdOf n. TrisFaeudth 
ooruSt the yellow iris. [Prov. Eni 


na.] AgeuM of natural oMer (jail), «. [E. dial., aleo Jed, Jud, Judd; origin 

R «, « long mab out 

under a mass of coal in “holing,” ^‘lorving.^ 
“benching,” or “ undercutting ’^it, so that it 
may afti^rward fall, or be wedged or blasted 
down.— 2. In guarrfinff, a long aeep hole made 
in quarrying soft rock for building purposes, 
whether the gash is horizontal or vertical. 

The Jsdding pick . . . servos for cutting in long and 
deep holings, Juds, or JatU. tor the purpose of detaohiug 
large hlooks of stone froni their natural ihkIa 

• T ” ^ J Jffirpana, Mining Ttools, p. 14S. 

^ Jnmitdn.f A Wing. OwJlwim. 

‘actatton (jak-ta'shon), fi. [*= F Jactation m undercut, form a jad m. 

L"^lfn 2S’ to!" 

tation, a boastiiiff, \jackii^g roof, the side law-uuts arc pnaMSMed with, 

tate, discuss, utter, red. boast, brag, freq. of Sorytmt, Mining Toda p. i6a 

throw, oast: Bee fell. Cf. jtfl- (jwJ'er), «. K Jew! + -erL] Aitone- 

saw, ult. a doublet of Jactation,] 1. The act or *'^ttOT FProv Eng j 

practice of throwing, aemlsBilo weapon.. Jaddlag-wUsk (jBd'lng-plk), *». [Ct.Jeddh^.l 
W.fliid wm,M)n.empl(»*dto/Mtattoawhl^^ In euaUminiHg and guarding, a tom ol plefi 

AtfurmA apurpM , , , with whleli ajad Ih out. Th.hdVMmw.fNai low 

8. Agitation of the liodv from rMtleBBnoBH or to nx twit in luwth, Uie touh hiring mari* to ida to b. 
for ezeroise ; the ezeroise of riding in some used one after another aa the dupUi of the jad Inriusssa 
kind of vAhl/dA Tliu name tool la iiaed, and wltli the same name, In qnai> 

to.Jm;».to«r.WM«fmirthlng.mii.btonM; «d ^ to 


jaooliu (jihkd'bns), M. ‘[< Ll! W) JaeoJm, JaotltaMba 
< Gr. 'i&KLtpoQ, Jacob, James: see Jaek\ Jaoo- tion^ 
hm.] A ^la coin of James I. of England: 
same as broad, 8. See cut under broad. 

You have quiokly learnt to oonnt your hundred foeo- 
btiSM* in Bnidish. Jfgton, Def. of thoTe^e of Eng., vU. 

Jacoby (jak'f^bi), ti. The purple joeobea. 

Jaoolattt, n. Chocolate. 

At the entertslnemont of tbs Moroooo Ambasasdor at 
the Dntohasae of Portamouth, . . . (the Mooreel dranke 
a Uttla milk and water, but not a dit^ of wine; they also 
Cranks of a sorbet snd jacoM 

IMyn, Diary, Jan. 84, 1688. 


Jaconet (Jak'A-net), a. [Also written jaocmeffi:, 


[EInd.] InOevWapriest 

doetatbmt were used ... to reliove that intranqulUity 
which attends must diieaaca, and makes man often imps* of clinpol, called i«c<w, or dffeffs’ houee, 
tieiit of lying stfll in thuir beds. Jadc^ (jad ), n, [The initial oonsonant is prop. 

Air Health and Loug Life. Teut. J as y, conformed to V,J; m E. dial. 

a T> — V (North.) ynud, Sc. yade,yaud, yad, a mar^ an 

[< L.^aotofor, a boast- old mare t < ME. Jade (MS. ladi), a jade, < loel. 

^a/da B8 Bw. dial, jdfdtt, a mare.] 1. A mare, 
especially an old mare; any old orwom-out 
horse; a mean or sorry nag. 

Bo blitho, although thou lyde vpon njede. 

What though thin horse be bothe fonf and IsnsT 
If ho wll serve the, rek nut t bene. 

Chaum, Nun’s ITlsst's Trie, ProL, L 46. 


er, < Jaotarc, boasc: Beejaetawm,] A boaster 
or bragger. Bailey, 1781. 

ak-ti-ta'shgn), n, [sb F,Jactita- 
)HUttio(f$~)fi lj,Jaotitarc, bnng for- 
ward in public, utter (not found in lit. sense), 
freq. of jaetare, throw, shake, agitate, discuss, 
utter, refl. boast, brag: see JaotaHon,] 1. A 
frequent tossing to and fro, especially of the 
body, as in great pain or high fever; restless- 
ness.— 8. Agitarion. 

After muoh dinassloiiate inquiry and JtuitiMim ot the 
argument on both rides— it has been adjudged for the 
negatiTe. Sterna, Tristram Shandy, iv. 88. 

8. Vain boasting; bragging; in canon law, false 
boasting; Insistence on a wrongful claim, to 
the annoyance and injury of another.— 4. In 



glazed Burfaoe on one side, nsuirily dyed. low. 

Jaoouioef, jafoonoot. n, [< OF. jCoonec, Ja- Jftonlablat (jak ^ f-la-bl), a. [< L. Jaculabilia, 
eunee, Jagonee, < L. hyamnthue, hyacinth, ja* that may be thrown, throw: see^ou- 

einth : seeioointik.] Jacinth, a preoions stone ; late,] Capable of being or fit to be thrown or 
according to others, garnet* darted. Bkmnt, 

Enbieathare ware, sqdilresp/iaiimitieairvar. f. pret. and pp. Jaeu* 

jSm, qfthe Bm, 1. 1117. lated, ppr. jaeulaUng, [< L. Jaeulatua, pp. of 


There Is one sect ot religious men in Oairo, oriled Ohe- 
neria, which Hue vpon bone-flesh: .therefore are lame 
/odea bought and aeC vp a fatting. 

PurehOM, Pilgrlmaga, p. 600. 

He was as lean, and aa lank, and aaaotfya/adaaaBn- 
mility henelf ooald have bestiideci. , ^ , 

aurne, I’rlstram Shandy, L 10. 

This same philosophy is s good hone In the stalde, bat 

Hence— 2. A mean or worthless person, ori- 
bnt now only to 
quean: uaed 

And thus the vflltlne would the worid parsw^ 
Toprowde attemptes that tniw presums Uao btgh, 

But earthly Joies will make hun prove ujede, 

When verme speakes of lone's dfuinlty. 

Mon, Piljgrlinaga toPiradisa, p* lU 
Sbeshiosstheflntofhattarsdisdii. Bmgt 

Thare are perverse Jadm that Ml to nmnli Ms, wMi 
whom it requires mors than common pnifldiBoy la pbl- 
kjwjphy tobeahletolive. Steals, ^aotatfli^ Ha K 







■■'Mi A yooBg womin: nied in ix<(my or |^y- 

T«a BOr tad thM Mt mmu hwidioiQe roung/odia 


Il«l NitiMRl flflt toletinartful/iMto 
Tt% oloM nom m at tblne heart invade. 

ChwMe, FUlah B«glater. 


oiuneoted' lilt. 'with I. trana. If. To 

treat aa a jade ; kick or Bpum. 

Hm honouable blood of T.anoaater 
Unit not be ibed by aueh a/odad grooin. j — - 

aMak.,^Rin:yi., Iv. 1, 6S. Jag^ (ja{ 
I oan bat fkintly endure the lavoiir of hla breath, at my 
\ tnuiioda me for my oourtealea. 
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Bo, In thli monird etete of oon, 

The rabble are the Mprme power^ 

That horaed oa on th^ baoka, to ahow ua 
A trick at laat, and throw ua. 

& BuUtr, Uudibraa, III. H. 1A14. 

3. Ill-eonditioned ; unohasto: said of a woman. 

ThlMjadith witch Ifother Rawy^. ^ ^ 

Ford (and Ikkier)^ witch of Edmonton, iv. 1. 

*Tta to no boot to be jcalona of a woman ; for if the hu- 
mour takea her to be Jaditi, not all the looka and aplea in 
nature can keep her honeit Ar JL h Bdrwugt* 

n. 

[•ffMt (JU'eOt), f». See joa^oat. 

See «um. 


tkhli^ Aall , 

A Jomimt 3vciy Man out'of Ill's Humour, Iv. 4. 

3. To rednoe to the condition of a jado: tiro 
out! ride or drire without sparing; overdrive: 
as, io/sdy a horse. 

It if a duff thltig to tira and, as wc say now. to Jado 
aajtUng too far. ite^ Jn^nive. 

Hark but the King, how pale he looka with fear. 

Oh i this same whorion coiiaoiencc, liow itisdsi ua I 

Emu. and Ft., Fmlastor, i. 1. 

8, To weary or fatigue, in general. 

The mind oiioo JOdsd by an attempt above Ita power la 
Twy hardly brought to exert Ita force agaiu. Leefta. 
i/odsd honwmen from the west 
▲t evoulng to the oaatle preeaed. 

JfyM, L of the L, V. 88. 

■InL S and 8. ITsofy, etc. See Mmi, e. t. 

JL intmns* To oecome weary; fail; give 
out. 


proh. 

siilit, gag, n., a eloft, chink, b W. gag^n aper- 
ture, cleft, popen, a eJeft, chink.] 1. To notch; 
cut or slash in notches, teeth, or ragged points. 


I kvpe or cutto a garment. 
tiJri/te hut fora hragye. 


aeek aid ot, turn with aupplioatto 1. 
In mmii* a name {given to Juun^ me 
eighth incarnation of Vishnu.*— 8. A oelSDratad 
idol of this deity at Pm Inpriwa. a 
carved wooden image, of which tte body Is iwd, the tsy 
black, and theorroagflt; the month lacpen udred, tf tf with 
blood j and the eyes are form^ of pmouai^cs. l^eov- 
ered with rich veitmenta^ and la Mated on »J^o betwe^ 
two nthora, reproaentliig liala-B^a, the br othy , aadSUp 
bhadra,theBlB^ofKilahiia. The temple at l^rletimle in 
an area oontainlng many other temple^nd In o lpeed bya 
high atone wall aboutCM feet aquarc. The temple la boOt 
chiefly of ooaiie granite iMemblingaandatoneb and appears 
BB a vaat mam of masoniy surmounted Iw syend 
the great tower rising to a height of 198 feet Utidy tte 
main tower are plaoixl the tliree idols. Great mulUtadM 
of pilgrims come from all quarters of India to pay their 
devotions at his shrine. On these ocoasiune the Idol la 
mounted on an enormous car— the oar of Juggernaut ~ 
resting on massive wooden wheda, and drawn by the pH- 
grlma. Formerly many of the people threw themseivei 
under the wheels to be oruahed to death, the viotlma be- 
lieving that by thle fate they would secure ImmedJato 
conveyance to lioaven. Ilie praotloe Is now of veiy rare 


I ioff/ff notiny boaen occurrence. [In this bchm niuaily JtgffforimvL] 


" w -r — . — T MiwunwJWi lAU MIJ0 wiiipn ssMisMilJ v sHiyvr mu _ , 

K!!^; " «». « Ktap, lo i. m ah 


They are promising In the lieginnlng, but thqr fall and 
/sdi and tire In the prosecution. Sf*uth, Sermona 

Jade> ( Jftd), n, [< P. fckfo, < Sp. Jado, jade. orig. 
**pMra ae fjaaa, picrro bonne contre le co- 
lique^ (Sobrino, Dice. Nuevo, ed. 17B4), a name 
^ven (like the later equiv. mphriie, q. v.) bc- 
oanse the stone was supposed to cure pain In 
the side: Bp,pio(ira, < h.petrn, stone; do. of; 
HjadOy now spelled yada, the side, flank, pain in 
the side. oolio. < L. as If *^iUata, < ilium, ileum, 
usually in pi. ilia, the flank, the groin : see ilium, 
iUae^.] A tough compact stone, varying from 
nearly white to i>ale or dark groou in color, much 
used in prehistoric times for weapons and uten- 
sils, ana highly prised, especially in the East, 
for ornamental aarvinf^. Two diatlnot mlnendi are 
tacluded under the name. One of these la nophriie, a 
cdoeehr oomj^ variely of hornblende (emphiholox olaMed 
with wemofite when nearly white and with actinollte when 


dirk. {Now iirov. Eng., Hcotch, and southern 
U. S.] 

me] enjoynede with a goaunt, undjaffgodr hym thorowel 
Jolyly this goiitlllo for^uaiede anutbur. 

wittAuve (U. E. T. H.X 1. 8067. 

She aat him In a goolden chair, 

And Jaoifd him with a pin. 
iSlir if ugA<Chllif a ■ 

3. Xauf., to lay or fold in long 

& 

or 


P ortion of his empire), + -fc.] Pertaining to 
urkostan: a terra applied to tho easternmost 
dialects of the Turkish group of tongues, spoken 
by the people of Turkestan. 

' It (Jag'bdlt), M. A bolt having a barbed 


Bimads, XII. 88A> JIUer, jaeger (yft'g«r},n. [G.,a ^ . 

Of hic'btfl AA A of the family Laridw and subfamily Siet'- 
ig Dignts, as a I^tHdinw, as a skua-gull, arctic- 

bird, dirty-alien, or dung-hunter, 
iagerantt.e. SoejomranU 
Bee.‘ 


or dag(of a jagged or slashed garment) ; from 4^1 ^n^**^^* 

the verb. Cf./%8.] 1. A sharp notch or tooth, 4 . .i«f2 1 

a. of a Haw; a ragged or Uttered polat; a *lg^ SStehiSfr 'teeth; oJ ilUed 


sagi 

Like waters abut from sonic high crag 
Tho lightning foil with novor it jfag. 

Coleridffe, Ancient Mariner, t. 

The Bailors rowud 

In awo through many a now and fearful /op 
Of overiiangi^ rock. 

ShrUey, Itovolt of Islam, vll. 18. 
'You take two pieces of paper, and loar off a comer of 
both together, so that tho ja/M of lioth are the aame. 

A. K Sinwtt, Occult World, p. 68. 

8. Guo of a series of points or dags out in 
tho edge of a garment for oniameut: a style 
much in favor Tn France and England in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Soo 
I saw some there pn purgatoiy] with ooUara of gold 
about their necka . * . some with more Jauyw on their 
clothes tlian whole cloth. 


goaa tn formula to apodumono : a variety of a dark-green 
ooicr and oontainlng iron has been called cAfomsela- 
Ntts. It la more fuaiDle than nephriUk and has a higher 
Spcctflc gravity, via. aa This la tho kind of Jade moat 
highly valued. Its tranalucency and color, varirliig from 
a creamy white through dliferenl ahadea of delioatc green, 
give graat beauty to the vases and other objects carved 
from It The ChlnOM, who have long made use of Jade 
for rings, bracelets, vasoa eto» call It yu or yu-ddh (fade- 
stonet A varied of Jsdoltc having a pale-green oolor la 
•oalled tar them fit SHia, or klngflahei^Aumei. The beat- 
known loosU^ from which Jade has been obtained la the 
Xara-Kaih valley In caatem Turkestan. J ade Implements 
have been found In uonalderablo nurobera among the rolloa 
cf the Bwlaa lake-dwelh 
the material was brov 

foand In New Zealani 

Ocntral America, Alaska, and elsewhere, and tho facta of 
thdr distribution are of great interest In ethnography. 


cleft; dmded; lacinlate: uu, jagged leaveB. 

The crags oloa^ round with black and^nggid 

Scattered all aliout tliere lay 
Groat iiMned pleoea ot black stone. 

Vviiam Marrit, Earthly l*aradlBe, 1. 856. 

8. Out. into jags, as sleeves and other parts 
of a garment; cut at the edge with leaf-like 
BorratiouB *. a fashion of garments common in 
tho early part of the fifteenth century. Bee 
dag\ 

If the Bchlame would pardon yc that, she might go 
jqgy'd in as many cute and alaahea os ahe pleat'd for you. 

Jiaeon, Churoh-Qoveniment, 1. 6. 

8. In her,, shown with broken and irregular out- 

lines, as if tom friim something else: said of any 

Viaioo^^ Purgatory (1409), Boyal bearing,— Jafgid ohldkweeAa nsme of Holootoum wm- 

IT j) 

loops or dsgge of a garment, fraetelliia.^ Jaggodxiess (jag'cd-nes), «. The state of being 

jagged or denticulated ; unevenness. 

First draw nidely your leaves, midfltig them plain, be- 
fore you give them their veins or Jaygednem. 

PMoham, Drawing. 

One 
A 


Promf/t, Pare., p. 255, 


8. A stab or jab, as with a sharp instrument. 
[Scotch.] 

Affliction may gle him njoffff, and let the wind out o' 
him. SB out o' a cow that'a eaten wet clover. 

SMt, Uemt of Mid-hothlaii, lx. 

4. In hot., a cleft or division.— 5. A barbed 
joining or dovetail ; a jag-bolt. 


Jagger^ (Jag'hr), n. [< Jag'^ + -cfl.] 1 
who or that which jags. Bpooifically— 8. 
little wheel with a jagged or notched edge, set 
in a handle, and usod in ornamenting pastry, 
etc. Also called JagglngAnm, — 3. A toothed 
chisel. 


as, tofO] 

«MW UIBVnUUMUII MTV UI IllWrmV lll 

(Bee cut under as,) The word lade la aometlmea extended 
to embrace other minerals of alinilar oharaotera and hence load ; 
admitting of like uae^ aa aulalie (BauBaurite, the Jade of 
t)e Satuanre and ioda frnacs of Hally), flbrolito, a Mud of 
aeqientlna and others. Also called os-gone, and by the 
llaoriiof New Zealand pufiamu.~-Ooea 2 iloJadS,a name 
given by Damottr to a flbrous variety of Jade found In New 
Caledonia and in the Marqueaaa lalanda, having a epeoltto 
anavity of 3.18, and differing from ordinary nephrite in 
the proportion of lime and inagnoala whicii It ooiitalni. 

~ £ EHi, xni. 54a 


10 Cl 

ov. Bn 


iwellera, but It lageneially believed that . dovetail ; a jOg-bOlt. Jaffger® (Jag'Ar), n. [< Jaa^ + -dfl.] 1. One 

1 A Tiovn [Scotch.] 

Atid R 1 ^ would take the lad for njaggor, but he haa rather ower 

iiig, ana U . H. J ^ havinga, and he haa no Awtt, Pirate, v. 

.tSlSn’T" Jaggjm «. [Anelo-lnd., .1.0 wit- 

trwn)lot.,lV.sT. 

8, A saddle-bag; a wallet. [Scotch.] 

** I am thinking ye will be mlata'cn,” said Meg ; " there's 

In . jaded manner; a« mom forte,. «>««,. Wdi. it 

8. As much liquor as one can cany: as, to have 


aiagon; hence, a drunken condition. [SL „ 
^ B.]— 4. Afare or oatch of fish. [Local, U. S., 
«6. A lot, parcel, loa^or quantity: as, a Jag 


Jadadlv (^'ded-Ii), adv, 
wearily. 

Xllgore came and dropped iaMfs into a chair. 

Thi^omyJ/akm, p 888. 

thoui^t to resemble that or the sup^or kinds oysters, [Local, U. S.] 
of jade. 114*1- _ — — 

' 'dlt),n. i<Jade^ + 4te^.2 Boejade^, 

,'der-l), n. ^ Jadei + -ery.] - 
jade or a virions hone. 

Fig^llke he whines 
i, whion he 


The 


At the Sharp rowel, 

Than any Jot obeys; seeks sll foul msans 
Of bclsteroas snd rough jedaiy, to dlasast 
Bis lord, thst kept itbravriy. 

FMaAer (and onciLv), Two Nobis Kinsman, v. 4. 

Jadldi(jft'dlrii),o. [<Jade^ + -iehh2 1. Skit- 
tish; viriousi said cd a horse. 


As there wss veiy little money in the oountiy, the bank 
bought a gqodjaff on t In Eun^. 

<J!a. Duit, llldor Downing's Lcttsnh p. 168. 
One broker buying on a heavy order , , . oooasionslly 
caught a Iqa of 8,000 or 8,000 shares. 

^ MimuriJiapublican,im. 

Jagumatha 

in aooom. spell 

2ta, lit.^ior<^ the world, < QkU Jagat, a1 


garkara, Prakrit sakkara, sugar, > Gr. odaxapov, 
L. aaoeharon, sugar, and (through Ar.) ult. E. 
attgar: seo augar and saccharine.'] A coarse 
brown sugar obtained in India by evaporation 
of the fresh juice of various kinds of palm, as 
the jaggery-palm, the wild date-troe, the 
myra, and the cocoa. It is usually made in the 
form of small round cakes. Also oalled gear, 

Tho Esst Tndlsns extract a sort of smesr they osll /epro 
from the Juice or potable liquor that flows from the coco 
tree. r- Ylrginia, IL 1116. 



sugar called (In the charming dMcot af .oommsros)iM!- 
gSry. 0. Am, Pop. BoL Ma, XXVrBX 

It Is common in this country flndlsl to mix a small 
Quantlly of the coarsest sogsr — **gonr,'* orjaghary, ts it 
fs termed in India— with the water used for wormiis up 
mortsr. Set. Amor. Sippp., p. Uld 

A name of 


(iag-8-nft'ti|), n. [In E. usually 
filing Juggernaut (sometimes Jag- 

aganndth, Skt. Jagannd- jamry-PAlm 

, __la, K B\it,Jagat, all that (/tnyota urena, Vuv ugmiioifu dsku. 

moves, men and beasts (< ^gam, go, move, m Jagf^-lron (jag'ing-I'em), n. Same as Jag- 
E. eome, q. v.), + ndtha, protector, lord, < y ndth, ger^. 
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'wo leriefol fonuBMWtobedis* 


Hw Jtiri grin dreidfia with three lowi Of tMth; " 

J§m tl^ itindi the gepiv den of dentb. 

JPapi, iMUmf, jil 

Th» jam beerd or Awn of the berley hoed. 

J. Tkomtoot Hite end Felting p. ]«, 

Beejagkirdar, 

I liMfir ), n. [Aho 
, Joffir, repr. Hind. ^ 

^ Pon7 Jd^r, a tenure under assi^iuent 
(see defJt a ffrant, lit. taking or 
place or position^ < Pere. jd, Jdv, um 
£,teing. theWiirdiqi.,>*'a^ 


8. In ooaUrnmM^ a ■mail tub or boa in which 
water ie carried in a mine. [Somersetdhiie, 




1 eay.medeni, I know nothin of book! ; endret^IbOi 
Uer^ npou e lend oerriflge hihe^f e itemp eot or a jb- 
ffhirwt I oen talk my two boon withoutfeeijng the wont of 
them. OoldmiMt Good-natured tian, iL 

Thmmu Sir Matthew will settle upon Sir John and hb 

Tkmm, ^e term Is Indian, and means an annual iti- 
oome. /bets, The l^abob, L 

The distinotlon between khdlsd land, or the imperial 
demesne, and>bpir landa granted revenue free or ai quit 
rent In reward for lervioes, also dates from the tbno of 
ihiepe. M., XII. 70S. 


Akbar* 

Jaf^UrdM (ja-ger'dttr). 


n. [Hind, and Pern. 


irnVrmr, UMy, a tenure, a ™nt (see^/i/r), 

4" -ddr, holdiuff, a holder.] In the East Indiee, 
a person holding a Jaghir. Also spelled Jo* 
gheerdar^ 

The Sikhi administered the country by moeut of Ja> 
ghmdan^ and paid them by their Jagheers. 

if. B, SkwUht lAwrenoti^ 1. S7a 

Jago’a goldflnny. See gol^my, 2. 

Jagonn^, n. See jacounce, 
jagra (jag'rft), n. Same m Jaggery. 

Jaguar (jag-wttr' or jag'v-&r), ». [Also written , 
jagouar,yaffitar; Vg.Jaguarf < BrtkiA.Jaguara, a Jail (jal), 
jaguar, Jagna in the Guarani language is the jail, h»] 
common name for tygers and dogs, Thegoiieric prison, 
name for tygers in the Guarani language is Ja* 


/ ™ ^ VKjayUfJaUe, Jajfli, water 

formerly also spelled ctut; <Jailvr + A female jailer. 
gML u^ m old law-books and preserved ar- m. ... 

chaleally in print, though obsolele in pronun- w^d^Stsfi^Tthst^ oppoetttooi 

oiation_^(p^o/, j>rop. prou. g&l|^ ^ing always Jmawdiim, Olerisia Har^^ 

I fever: so 


who keeps a 

[Also as Hind. Jaina, < 
*oon<mer’),anepi> 
X a, A mem- 
Ihdia, the doo- 
trinal system of which oorresponds in many es- 
sential points with Buddhism. The sect seenuL ao- 
oordltig to their own soripturea to have originated with 
one FanwanAtha about 700 a o.. but became fully eitab. 
llshed about mO years later under VardhamAna w JnA^ 
teputm, In PAll NAteputtaX one of tlx noted *■»— teaeh- 
ers(Aeuordiiig to Buddhiitlo writings) oontemponuy with 
Ciautaiua the Buddha. The Jains are divided Into two 
ulaaaes or parties, the AmmntAomi^ or *whlt«.robed onea' 
and the Vbmmbarat, or *aky>olad (or naked) onee.' The 
Joliii doiiy the divine origin and infallible authority of the 
Vedaa. They bollove In the eternity of the nniverse both 
of matter and of mind, and hold that time proceeds In two 
eternally reouning oydee of immense duration, deMng 
all human r4Ui»i1atlon->the "asoendbig** cycle. In which 
the age and stature of men Inorcaia and the hdeaoeiid- 
Ing" cycle, In which they deorease. Their moral eoda 
BgroM with that of the Buddhists, and consists of five 
prohlbtUons against killing, lying, stealing, adultery, and 
worldly. mindedneia, and of live dutiea, via. : mercy to ani- 
mated beings, almsgiving, veneratiun for the sagra whUa 
living and the woiwilp of their imsgea when deceased, 
confession of faults, and religious faitttig. The Jsini 
are found in various parts of India, but especially on the 
west coast, and are remarkable for their wealth and In* 
fluonoe. 

ILa. Of or pcrtniuitig to tho Jalnn or to their 
creed--. Jain MruhltcoturCia chief style of Indian ar^ 
ohltecture, olos^ akin to Buddhist architecture, and de- 
velupcd contemporaneously with It after about A. P. 460, 
when the Jain sect aMiulred prominence. The must not* 
able uluiracteristlcB of tlie Jain style are the peeudoHWoh 
and -dome, built iu horlsoiital oouraes and of pointed sec* 


uvnr, 

cagct wd gabioH.V A pidnbn; a building of 
place for the ooufliiemout of persona arrested 
for crime or for debt? usually, in the United 
States, a place of confinement for minor of- 
fenses iu a county. 

And /or to dotermytte this mator, 

Ueuerydee was brought owt of the pelfs. 

aSminikmiE. £. T. S.X 1. ISM. 
Yet, ere his happle soule to heaven went 
Out of this llushile poofs, he did devise 
Vnlo hiB heavenlie maker to present 
Ills bodle as a spotlcs saeriUoe. 

^ipsNisr, Bulnes of Time, L 998. 
Deep In tho (7ity*B bottom sunk there was 
A um. where Darkness dwelt and Desolation. 

J. BtafmmUt Piqruho, ill. 164. 
Frighted, I quit the room ; bnt leave it so 
As men from jalfs to oxocntlou go. 

Satires ot Donne, Iv. S7& 
She threstons me every Pay to arreet mo; and proceeds 
BO far as to tell mc^ that If I do not do her Justice 1 shell 
die in a Jof^ Sp^tor, No. 995. 

Jail llbotlss, jail limits, bounds prescribed by law 
encompassing a prison, or the area within snoh bounds 
' ‘ ^ the city In which the Jail Is situated), the 


(as, for instanceb the city In which the Jail Is sltuatodk 
freedom of wliioh Is allowed to certain prisoners for debt, 
flic., usually on giving bond for the liberties, the Imunds 
tielng considered! as to such prisoiien, muroly an extension 
of theprison>wa]ls.~TebreAkjaU. Suvorsok. 

I, V. f. [Formerly ttlso gaol and goal; < 

To coniine in or us if in u jidl; im- 


guarete.'* Wlavigero. Hist, of Mexico, tr. Cullen 

),ii.3k)] ■ 


(1787), 


A oarnivorou. mammal, H'clUt 


y 4 lai U« 44AC7. / J JX UOirUXVVAUMR UUUUUinA. A'V»m 

onm, the lar^st and most formidable feline 
kuruped of Amerioa. It belongs to tho family Ft- 

I, ana most reseroblei the leopard or panther of the old 

world, being spotted like a pard ; but it is larger, and the 


S ots, instead of being simply blaulL are ooellated — that Is, 
ey have an eye of tawny color in the black, or arc broken 



length is about 4 feet to the root of the tall, which Is 9 feet 


long; the girth of the cheat Is about 8 feet lltejaguarln- 
uimtB wooded parts of Amerioa from Texas to Paraguay. 

jAfnarondi (jag-wa-ron'di), n. [Cf. jaguar. 
i, wild cat, Fhfto yaguarundi of Demarest, in- 
hklbiting Amerioa from Texas to Paraguay, 
■cmewhat larger than a large domestic eat, or 
■U\nder elongated form, with very long tall 
and very short limbs, and of a nearly niLiform 
brownish color. , 

Jab (jk, properly yU), n. See Jehovah. 

imm (properly y&-v&0, b. See Jehovah. 

JallTlst properly yft^vist), n. [< Jah- 

veh (ueaJehov(Ui) -f -istj Same as Jehovini, 1. 

The Hexatenoh primarily resblves itself Into four gmt 
oonstltuenti, reepmvely known as the works ot the Jah- 
sAit the ElSUrt,the Deutomnomist and the Prisatly Le. 
gSator. Tht Atada^, No. S78, p. 60. 

JahTlBtlc (jB-# properly yB-vis'tik), a. [< Jok- 
viat + -iir.j Same as JehavixHe. 

*' Than they began to Invoke the name of Jahveh,** The 
Importanoe of tmi i/oAvliMs text oomei espeoisUy from 
Ita contradicti on with the Elohlstio text Bxodus vL 9-8. 

mnMtenih Otnhay, XIX. ITS. 


There likewise was a long statute against vimaboiids, 
wherein two thliiga may bo noted : tho one, the dislike the 
l*arllament had of yo/uHnn ot thorn, as tiiat which was 
chargeable, pesterous, and of no open example 

Aunn, Hist. Hen. VII., p. SUi. 
And Blth our Hodyes doo hut JoOs our Mlndo, 

While wo haue Bodyos, we can ne’er be free. 

Jktvim, Muse’s Hao^oo (1619X p. 81. 

Trounce him, ffttal him, and bring him upon his kneei^ 
and declare him a ruproauh and scomlal to nls profesiloii. 

AmtA. Sermoua, VI. 69* 

Jailbird (jaPbCrd), n. [<jail + biren; a hu- 
niorona term, orig. perhaps with allusion to the 
F. senso * cage * (see jail). Of. gaUouffiJHrd.] 
One who has been or is oonflned in jail; a 
malefactor. 

Jail-delivery (jal'df-Uv^(»r-i), n. l. The act of 
diRposing judieialiy of the caRes of all accused 
persons detained in a prison and awaiting trial. 
—2, In Kng. lav, tho short name of the com- 
mission issued to jiidgoH of aHsixe, directing 
them to clear a jail by thus trying, and acquit- 
ting or condomniiig, tbv inmates. Henco— *8. 
In England, and also in Delaware (U. B.}, the* 
court charged with tho trial of ordinary crimi- 
nal oases. Bee amae, 6. — 4. The act of set- 
ting prisoners loose from a jail; a freeing of 
imprisoned persons, as by breakmg into or out 
of a jail. 

The most daring and suocMsfnliall-deKiwfy everperpe* 
trated on the Bound IFugetJ oooutM last night. 

Bming Pod (New York), Deo., 1888. 
Gensrsl jail-ddlvery, a term sometimes used of ac- 
quittals In nnmhera at a time by reuson of defects In the 
law, nr lax or reckleis admlulstnUou ot it 

The operation of tho old law is so savage, and so inconve- 
nient to society, that for a long time past, once In every 
parliament, and lately twice, the Icgtaloture has been 
obll^ to make a gemrai Arbitrary JaMdivery.tnd at 
onee to aet open, by its sovereign auuiority, all the pris- 
ons In EuglAw. Burke, Speech at Brlatol. 

Jailsr (j&'l^r), n. [Two series of forms, as with 
jail: (1) E./altor (sometimes spelled < 
ME.jayler.Jaylier. < Ot.jaiolcor, geolier.jauUer. 

” a jail;l2) E. 



Jain Arciiitucture.— Temple at Kail Katmha, India. 



geole, etc,, , , _ 

artifloial form gaoler (i 


aykre, < OF. gaioleor, gaio^ 
iHtiir), a jailer, < gaiine, etc., 


tlon. Tho domes rest oommonly upon eight pfilan ais 
ranged ootagonAlly, with four inoro pillars at the oonera, 
cuiiiplutlng a square in plan ; and both archea and domes 
are usually supported ^ a system ot hrabketi or ixnMs 
oanied out from the plan or pillars at about two thirds of 
thoir height, and often richly carved. The central fsatnn 

In a Jain temple Is f ' — 

talnlng a oroaa-lei — 

tho loot. The o«._. 

pyramidal ipire-lUie roof, aiFd there an oiBm oonneoted 
with the templet extensive Inclosed oonrtyards, with pa^ 
tlooa and ranira of orils around the biolosnra, eaeb osU 
serving as a ohapel. The tower Is also oharaoterisfeM at 
Jain arohlteoture, being noteworthy especially In the 
ors commemorative of vlotoiy, which consist uiuslly a 
number of superimposed stones rising slmost popan^ 
nlariy, and with the top corbeled out so as to overbid the 
sides. These towers are usually elaborately oary^ npra 
their entire suiface. Jain an^tecture was at Ita Seri 
about tbs eleventh oentuiy, and Is still praotissd, not wlllw 
out dignity and bsau^, u at Ahmedabad. 

Jaina (jl^uB), n. and a. Same aa Jain. 
Jalnina (jrni&m), n. [< Jain 4- -ism.] The 
religious system of the Jains. 


4 -K. - * % 4 .V ' jakfjak), n. Bnme nujaehh, jack-tree. 

jdl: Bee jail, ii.l 1, The keeper, of a jail or IsJceif (jgkB},fi. [Theooeui!reDoeofdiil.i0kfiri|f, 
PT**®®* ^ 4 a Jakes— **also called Jfrs. Jones by countiy 

people" fHalUwell), with dial, torn, a cl ose- 
stool, suggests that jakee was orig. JaJj^e ar 
Jackie, a humorous euphemism: seeioel^*] A 
privy. 


The schertf fond the tayUsr ded. 
ifoWa Hood and the IfonkXChUd’s Ballads, V. 18). 
Life li the iaOor, Death the angel sent 
To draw the nnwOliog bolts ind set us free. 

Lamdl, Death ot a Iriand'a Child. 


XtaM UoiMlIik feDMkiiic of UMivonr tndItloiiL htth- 

Mmoh, Ipolofy for Bmaotgmmuai. 

JtkM^knDtrf (jiki'ftlr'mto), n. [< jokeft + 

/MW0f.] One who oontaoted to dean out 

. Vriyles; aioevenger. 

N«j, I will embnoe a JolWi^lomMr. 

JConfon, The Vawno, IL 1. 

Haj, wo an an ilgtiiara boro io Spain, tram the /aim- 
fmmm to tho grandee or adelaiitado. 

J'IMw(aiidaN(dSir),l^^^ . . 'v 

Jakia ts* Amer.] A South Amo^ _ 

lean Pmidki paradoM, of a meuiah color » ppeasuro 

marked with brown, belonguiff to the family (JyH- 
^gnaiMda. Bee PmuHir 
(jak^O), n. Beejfodto, 2. 
rma.f». See^od^froe. 
k-WOOOi n, Beeja^wood* 
ap (Jsljhp), a, XFonnerlv aXeeialop; sa F. 

'ioM^ s Fg^jaUipa s It. < Sp. jfatojxi, 


8216 

8. To tread hard or make Arm by tread! 
land is trodden hard by oattle. [Frov 
and U. 6.]*- Jammlni Msthm, in iiMea.i Motion pro- 
daoed tagr the Jamming or ptnmng notion of emnei 
trio-rollera ktioto In rope% lorn ropei aboqt entthhi^ 
parta beleylng-ptna ete.-^Toiam out, in 
ont or ktiook away the qaima m hoUug. [Mouth Btanoid- 

<«frong. To become wedged together or 
in place, as by Tiolent impact; Mtiok fast; an, 
tho door jdfiig. 

— i e.] 1. A cruah; a 

re by thruRting or crowding. 
Yot onward itfll tho gatherizm nnmberi mem, 
(intending orowden ihont tno freqnentdami 

And all la Duatle. aqueoao, row. ' • ‘ '• 

vt end ft. Suit 

8. A crowd of objects irret, _ . 

preRged together by arrest of their moyement; 
a block, as of people, yehicles, or floating logs. 
The Bureat eye for a road or for the weak point of aiam, 


^part^ Also apeUedjfa 
eeao, row, Jabbering, aniQiim. JambiH, V* An obeoleti 
4 M. SmiAf Bejeoted Addreaaea. Jambe* (jamb},«l. If, A 
cts irregularly and tightly —2. [OP,: see Jam&i. 


window, or chimn^, which helps to bear the 
lintel or other member oyeihead serving to sus- 
tain or disohaige the supexlneumbent weight 
of ihe wall. 

On the other aide itood the atately palaoe of DolUbia 
... in whioh were dorea andimmiei of Ivory. 

Pand^, TravaOea, p QS. 

Thejdmtf or fUmUngatonoa [of atiMare alao adorned 
by either flgnrea of anlmala or baa>rellefh. 

J. AtpuMm, Hiat Indian Atoh., p. 19S. 

4, In mining, a mass of mineral or stone in a 
qnany or int standing npright, and more or 
less dis^ot from neighoonng or adjoining 
parts. Also spelled jdfa. 

• "* ‘ obsolete spelling otJamK 

An oDSolete form of^ONib^. 
^ 4. GfijamMcres.] Armor 

for the leg, sometimes made of culr-bou^, but 

fouit^^fflf£enth,^d sixteenth oentiSies. 
See eoUercif and second cut under amor.— 8. 




varying from the alao of an egg to that of a haMlnut 
hot oooaaionally aa large aa a man'a flat Jalap la one of 
the moat common purgaUvea, but la apt to gripe and nau- 
' — Male Jelm or oriaabi^root, la from Ipomaa OKaa* 


being ^o moHt important. Thtataatwinjng press, squeese (cf. dlal.^antmoci(;, a soft pulpy 

Mubstance, also beat, nqueese), or with Ar. 
jdmid, congealed, concrete, motionless, Jamd 
(PCTB.), 
thicken, 
conRcry 
Horve 

]ml 7 » in water with'sugar. 

**Wo ahould like aomo oakea after dinner, ’* aniwered 
Maator Zlarry, . . . “and two applea— and tain." 

Dtalmw. BoSii at the Holly Tree Inn. 

Jam^, n. Another spelling of Jamh^, 4. 
jamadar, n. Beejmidar. 
jamaioa bark, bilbeny, birch. bucMkom, 
cherry, cobnut, flan-palm, etc. Seoftarl?*,oto. 
Jamaican (j^ma^kan), a. and n. [< Jamaica 
(sec dof.) +' -ow.l "1, a. Of, pertaining to, or 
obtained from tho island of J amaica in the west 
Indies, south of Cuba, now belonging to Groat 
IMain, but formerly (1509-1656) to Spain. 

ialnnln' f ial ' a.niViT n tc 4 nlan 4- ^nS 1 A IL n. A native or an inhabitant of Jamaioa, 
'ScSde wsln which ‘is one ^thl puifi^tiv^ ^pulation of which is chiefly black or col- 
prinolples of jalap and of various plants of the /u.w.\ i . i i i j. -i... 

opnvofyulaceouB order. See/o^i. 

[<Ind.^«W: r. 

tioej^grating, < Skt. jam, net.] 
work, especially in marble or 
iatio of bouM-deooration under Moidetn «»de^.«»eIeg,«»«6o,leg^or, j»mb^,orig. 
influence ^mmha, T^rhaps of Celtic origin (cf. W. cast, 

JalM (Sp.' pron. hlWi'o), «. [8p., pr».p. gen- “ “‘y 

■ ■■ ' A lively li^nliih daSco. >fo<«dyrithL.oam«f, crookeMoweTO,oo»»oro, 

Gr. Ka/idpa, a vault, chamber (> E. camera, cam^ 
bcr9, chamher, etc., u. v.), and ult. with E. nam^, 
<[. V. From LL. aamba are also ult. gamh, ganiha, 
gamilt, gambol, gammon!^, etc., and 


seejambl.] l^wift. 

One a jdmbe itede thli Jumee he mllakea. 

MertoArMwivniL K. T. SkL i 



but ta free from the nanaeoas taate and amoll of that d^. 

Bee 

JaUpa ( jal'ft-p»), M. [NL. (Moenob, 1 794), < Sp, 
jedapa, jalan: see jamp.} A genus of plants, a 
species of which wan suppoBcaf to be the source 
cu jalap. Now referred to MirabiUa* 

Jalaple ( ja-lap'ik), a. [< ialap + -ic.] Pertain- 
ing to or conflisting of jalap or jalapiu.^jalaih 

' iranoecCwIthaaalmflaUon 

In aqueoua aolutloiia of Uiu 


OMHAoOift, an add | 
WM, by dtiiolving Jdaplu 
alkalla or alkaline eanha. 


See sioneJtow. 


IfUriVli', T. J A 

for use 'i^th the stone-bow. 

Jail, n, Beejalce. 

WW (j>^l'9P)i An obsolete form of 
jalOUl, a. An obsolete or dialectal form 
Jcalouc, 

JaloUM (ja-l5s^), t ; pret. and pp. Jaiouned, 
ppr. j€dou8ing» A dialectal (Scotch) form of 


armor. 

Hit jdmSaiMi were of oiiyilioniy. 

CAouaw. Sir Thopaa L 164. 
The mortall atoole deqdteonaiy entayld 
Deepe in their fleah, quite through the yron wallea, 

Thai a laige puride atreame adowne their ptanijimia feilaa 
JiPMuar, F. Q., II. vL 89. 

jamb66t(jain-b50i^* [Origin obscure.] Alight 
cane earned by men of fashion in Englana in 
the eighteenth century. 

Sir Timothy, ” aaya Chariea, “lam oonoenied that yon, 
whom 1 took to underitaiid canea better than any baronec 
in town, ahould be ao overieeu ! . . . Why, air Timothy, 
your’a to a true Jamkee, and oeqnire Ernp^'a only a plmti 
llragon.** Bfede, I'aUer, ho. 14 A 

AJambe* . . . to a knotty bamboo of a pale brown hoe. 

JMwii, MeleoooM from bme, note, p. 47a 

jambent (jam'bArx), n. pi. [Cf. jambiwe, jam- 
bcaoc.] Armor for the legs. Compare areaMgi, 
JamheauA. 

lambenzt, n^h BeeJamlmuc, 
iamUereg (F. pron. zhofl-bg-SrO, u, [OF. (F. 
jambibrea), armor for a W, also leg, earlier gam- 
iiere sst It. gamHera = ML. reflex gamberia (also 
simply camba), < OF. jambe, etc., the leg: see 
Jamb','] Le^pieoes or legging of leather, 
strong plaited cordage, or ouier resistant ma- 
terial, used by huntsmen and varlets of the 
chase in the middle ages aa a defense against 
brambles and underbrush. 


of 


words following,!! " If. A log.— 2t. The'side or jMjbolai^ 


Ihay jsiMiMd tbe opening of oar lottcra at Faliport. 

Sbdf, Antiquaiy, zllv. 

JalOllfllflt. u. An obsolete form of Jeahnag, 
JaloilgiC (sha-l6-sS')i [F. jalou^, jealousy, 
a lattice window or shutter: see jdalotMP.l 1. 
A blind or shutter made with slats, which are 
usually set at an angle so as to exclude the sun 
and rAn while allowing the air to enter.— 2. 
pk The whole surface or inclosuro of a galleiy, 
veranda, or the like, formed of a series of slatted 
frames (see def, 1), of which some may be fixed 
and some may open on hinges, 
jamiaam), e. ; pret. and pp. Jammed, ppr. jam- 
ming, [Formerly jamb; or dial, origin; prob. 
another form (sonant j from surd ok; cf. jatc^, 
Jowl) of ebam, chew or champ, being tlic same 
as Aamp, onew or bite, also tread heavily: 
seecbampi.] trana^ 1. To press; squeese; 
thrust or press down or in with force or vio- 
lence; thrust or squeese in so as to stiok fast; 
press or crowd in such a manner as to prevent 
motion or hinder extrication. 

Thi Alp^wb^ b yita bnUdiis wm fl^mtob^^ok fj^ 
in Dctwssn two rooks silir"^ 


, ^ the Btem and quarters 

«C her were beaten to ptooea with the aea 

BOUnaon Oruaoe. 

8. To fill full; block up; prevent the move- 
Bient of by pressure, crowding, etc. 

Crowds that In an boor 
Of olvio temnltiem the doora. and bear 
The keepers down. fwinSim, Looretius. 


cheek of a helmet or shield. Anuy.n. ■ ah AapBvxuumu urvo, ahuviwm 

Vnloynto the Jammfi that iuato were to*godiir. Jam^lana,with hard and durable wood and edl- 

Mru4tanqrZV^(B. E T. a), 1. 989. ble fruit. 

8. In arch., a side or vertical piece of any jambona (jam'bdn), n. [Cf, Jamboree, 2.1 la 
opening or aperture in a wall, such as a door, game of euchre, a lone hand in which the 

player esmses hici cards and must lead one 
selected by an opponent, scoring 8 points if 
he takes all the moks, otherwise only as for 
an ordinary hand. Such hands are played by 
agreement, not as a regular feature ofwe game. 
The American Boyle, 
jamboTMidi (jam-b^ 
ran'di),A, ^cm 
Jaborandi, 

Jimboroe (jam-b5- 
rC'), n. {A Bla^g 
word, prob, arbitra- 
ry.] 1. A oarousal; 
a noisy drinking- 
bout; a spree; hence, 
any noisv merrymak- 
ing. [Slang.] 

There have not been eo 
many doUare qient on any 

^Miiir’tJrog.,IV. 808. 

8. In the game of 
euohre, a lone hand 
oontaining the five 
highest oards and 
counting the holder 
16 points, play^ 
by agreement, xhs 



Clmrch 48L GeiWit, Nvmm Francei nSi emtuiy. J. /, [miIm. 
(Pmn Vtoll«t-l«*Dttc'i “ met dt l*Archll«dm.'’) 


American Bogle, 
Junb-ponfe (Jam'- 
pCst), n. In carp., 



jAmb^ulli.— GiUlee Poflch c 
^ hem Cethednl, r--*-'’ 


i timber ftttiieiidi of ftiiapertiii 0 ,M 
orooooi^f window, tojOi^^oto. “ ^ ‘ 

Jtaib-Aill uom'shnft), n. In oreL, » small 
iSaft having a capital and a base, placed 
aminst or forming part of the jamb of a door 
window. Snoh shafts occur most frequently 
in medieval arohitectuie. See cut on precea- 
ingpago. 

junbn (Jam'bd), n. [< E. Ind. Jambu (Hind. 

The rose-apple tree, Eepenla 
Jamb08, ^ . 

jambnl (jam^bnl). n. IH. Ind.1 A smaU ever- 
green tree of India. The barn and seeds are 
said to be Serviceable in diabetea 
Jamdlllli (Jani-dli'ni}, n. [Hind,JdffiiiMLaklnd 
of cloth with flowers interwoven, </diiMt (< Pers. 

Jdma). a garment, robe, vest (cloth), + ddsl, 
bountiful, liberal (rich f).] A variety of Dacca 
^^nw^renin desi^of flou^^^^ 

^jSmamof]^^b^h(^ed^4}. The surname Jangle (janj 
Jameatm stands for son; for Jamen, sea 

A native sulphid of antimony and lead, 
commonly occurring in flbrous masses, some- 
times in capillary forms ( feather-ore). It has 
a lead-gray color and metallic luster. 

Jamestown weedf. Same as^mson-iMsd. 

Jamoiweod j^msVSd), n. Same as j^iootaMK. 

“ “iVtet), n. Same as ^ceotoa. 


3317 

w 7 -= — ^ C®P* a raft, a 

float.] A raft%oat or eatamaran used in Peru 
and the northern parts of BrasiL 



jangkirie ( 

Mejangk, 
ter. 

The issobKi (4 iramen otn Mde thywto fhsl mv wol 
soi«hn CSaiiafr,TtieoCllcllMiia 



<OP. 
fie: 


_% n. A variant otjangkr, 

or Jangled; hanbHWimdiog. 

liiswwlug bMk mnsib, 

Sit tlw broUian by ttMioore. 

Jod Bmiimt April BlaCkbM. 

Janiaariaat, Janiaaryt. See Janiearian^ joni- 

Mfy. 

JaiUiaaryt,Jaiiiaort,n, Obsolete forms of /sn^ 
satw. 

janitor (ian'i-tqr), n. [< L. /onitor, a door- 
keeper, < janna, a door.} 1. A doorkeeper; a 
porter. 

Th* HflipcrlAn drsgonnotnioivfleroe tDdMli 


jMBMWan Qftnu'r 
[ProT. XbgJ 
Jaamnw (Jun'e-wl 


yilto out tbeir ntUye Unguase : and, inatead, 
TO iliow a/aesfOie nolio wordij ' 


„ VwBr^ n. [B. Ind.] A goat’s- 

hair cloth made in Cashmere and the neigh- 
boring countries. The name li eepeobdly given to 
the ifarned OaShmere ehawla <4 which the rtrlpea are filled 
with mmate pattema In vivid o<dor. 

Jamldar, a. See Jmidar. 

Jam-mit (jam'nut;, n. [<Jaml + fwAl In mack,. 
a nut fitted to a bolt and aerewed down hard 
(jammed) against a principal or holding nut, 
to keep the latter from working loose through 
vibrations, jars, or shocks. Also called nuU 
lodkt 

JnilU^ (jam^pan), a. [E. Ind.] In the East 
Lkucb^ a solid sodan-chidr supported between 
two thick bamboo poles set crosswise and borne 
by four men. 

Jampanae (jam-pa-ns^), a. [Hind. Jampaui, < 

JampanJ] A bearer of a jampan. 

Jamnoh (jam'rak), a. [From Jamraeh. the 
name of the proprietor of the laigest and best- 
known of these in Batoliif Highway [f], Lon- 
don.] A place for the keeping and sale of wild 
animals, such as are wanted for menageries and 
olrousea 

Jamrosada (jam'r^s&d), n. [Appar., acoom. to 
E. rose,, for *jdm&osadc, from the native name 
jumbos or Its EL. form Jambosa,^ The fruit 
of the East Indian tree Eugenia Jambos; the 
Tose-aimle. 

Jam-weld (Jam' weld), a. A weld in which the 
heated ends or edges of the parts are square- 
butted against each other and welded, jE7. H. 

Knight, 

Jan. An abbreviation oi January, 

Janapimi(jan'e-pnm),f>. [E,Ind.j The Bengal 
hemp, or sunn-hemp. See hemp, 

Janoa-tre6(Jang'ka-tr6),a.* [< W. Ind.^a<w + 

E. <rw.] A west Indian tree, Amgris balaami- , ^ ^ ^ 

ferOf of the natural order Eutaoeat, Also called Jangto (ja^E [< ioagto ; < Jangle^ v.] 

white eaudieuHiod, It- Idle talk ; chatter; babble. 

Jane (Jftn), fi. [Also written Jean; < ME. Jane Thli lomonoar that was aa foil atjangim, 

(of. -ML. ianuinu8)jk coin, < Jean, OP. Oenee, iiPLlItSIJSilSS 

Jmmei, .k, wod. fe*. CUms. It. Omow, Omoa, “qa-wng 

E.]iowOmoa,<L.Chm«a,ML.BlBoJiimii%soit 7 » Altenation* wmurle- aiioml 
in Italy, ^ Of. florin, florenoe, bessant, jbm other Altercation, wrangle , quarrel. 


n. yangmr, <OD. j^iq^isiMound g, A man employed to take charge of rooms or 
* of j^ildlngs, to see that they are kept clean and in 

oitier^ro lock and uulooK them, and generally 

I^Janittnr + 


Of. 


[L., fern, of iaatior, 
A female janitor; a janltress.— 3t. 


jumpuu. 

I r.; pret. and pp. Jangled, ppr. 

- r ^ (else, rarely, 

with initial guttural or palatal, gangUm, yan~ 
g/cfi, after the D.), chatter. Jabber, talk loudly, 

< OF. Jangler, gangler, janme, prattle, tattle, 
wrangle, s Th!,Janglar, < OD. *Jangelm, found 
only m mod, ' * 

OD.Janohen, 

howl, as a dog; prob., like eqniv. L. gannire, of to care for them, 
imitative ortop tin^n8.1.To ?alk much jiilteSw 
or loudly; oEattor; babble; Jabbm. Janitrix.] A female jaoll 

fill l^m In thti tyme nownnsent, Janitrlx (jan'i-triks), n. 

Tbd leme to boit& to /ai^ ift s Ii^. o. v 1 - ‘ - “ • 

PMiealFimiUt etc/(ed. VimilTinX p. 77. ^ 

JangUng li wbsa nuui ir^'-**** * *-* ® 

sndttlippetlk SI s miller 

S. To quarrel; altMoatc;'wSerrwrMirie"; JMiiarys ... Januaryi 

grumble. ---- -- 

And qwD4oistigi« In time of drynk. 

d^(E. B, T. ax p 7a 

Good ^ti win bot miles, im: 

Thli dril wir of inti were maon bettor ni'd 
On Nsvure snd hli book-men. 

gtak., L. L L., IL 1, SS7. 

3. To sound discordant or haridi; make harsh 
discord. 

It li the bsno snd torment of our esn 
To hesr the dlioords of those ioiwNfur thymen. 

n. Jontim, roetsater. v. L 
And in derision sets 
Upon thdr tongues s vsiious ipirlt, to 



unknown. 

Mitten, r. L, ifl. sa 
n. trans. If. To gossip; contend; tell. 

Yet thst there should be such s ]sll sa ttteyjtmgk snd 
sudi fsahkniB as they Idgn is pldnly impoMlDie. 

Tyndak, Aiii. to Sir T. More, ot^ ^^ grter^^, 

3. To cause to sound harsh or inharmonious; 
cause to emit discordant sounds. 

And I, of lidloi most deject snd wretched, 

Thst nick’d the honey of hli mndo vows, 

Now see thst noble snd most aoverdgn reuon, 

Like sweet beUiiofi^nM, out of tnne snd hanh. 

8hak„ Hsmlet, lU, 1. 
8. To utter in a discordant or inharmonious 
manner. * 

Bre Monkish Bhimei 
Hsd jsnglstf their fkntssttck Chimes. 

Prior, Protogeues snd Apelles. 


au xii«Ajr* VA. jwrvn, vww . 

names of coins, of local ori^.] If. A small 
sUver coin of Genoa import^ into Ihigland by 
foreign merchants, esnecially in the fifteenth 
century. Compare gaaeyJuH^enny, 

BiinrtM wss of deJstonn, 

Thst ooito many Sima. 

OhoMer, Utr Tbopse, h SA 
The first which then refilled me (add bee) 

Oiites was bat s common Oomtlsiuie; 


Bul^ now, Sir Peter, it wo have finished our dMlly Janffk, 

r__J2 »• J. ,ent at Lsdy^noe^ 

oiwaal, IL 1. 


1 preiaine I may go to my engagemen 
wi&'k gAsAton; School for Boani 


Bat nothing baa otonded 
This trlendabip of ooiik 
BsveoneUttirMfigIf. 

Ilar^i 


Time anre hath whod’d aboot his yuan, 
Deuember meeting Jtadtom, 

Okamtnnd, Char, of London Dinmall (IMT). 

Janiiart (jan'i-EUr), ». See>4ftisaty, 
Janisanan (jan-i-Eft'ri-gn), a. [Formerly also 
^niearian; < Janieary + -cm.] Pertaining to 
the janizaries or their government, 

1 never ihaU so far Inj ure the jMsarton rmnbllCk of Al* 
glen as to put it In comparison, for every lortof erlma tor- 
ptude^ andoppraaslou, with tb^j ^ bin r^ Mtek 

Jinlgary (jan'i-zft-ri), e.; g\, Janieairiee (•fin). 
[Formerly also janieary, Janitmry, sometimes 
janiear,Janwtr, Jamiser; < OF. /aniiiAMifrc, F. 
Janieeaire = Bp. Pg, geniearo, Pg, uleojaniiaro 
m It, giannissero h d. janisaar b G. Janiteehar 
(ML. Janiffari, pi.), < Turk, yettiehm (in part 
conformed to the It.), lit. ‘new troop^< yetti, 
new, + 'nsker, army, soldier, pi. oMSfr, sol- 
diers, < Ar. 'aekar, army, troop, *adhafif, Pern. 
'asknri, a soldier.] One of a former body of 
Turkish infantry, constituting the Sultan’s 
guard atid the main standing army, first oiganp 
ized in the fourteenth century, and until the 
latter part of the seventeenth century largely 
reoruitcsl from comjpulsoxy conscripts and con- 
verts taken from the Bayas or Christian sub- 
jects. In liter times Turks and other Mohammedans 
idned the corps on account of the various privileges aA 
taobed to it Tho body became lane, and veiy powerful 
and turbulent often controlling the destiny of ihe govsm- 
mentj and after a revolt purposely provoked hr the Sul- 
tan Mahmoud II. In 1886. many thoniaiid Janimilm were 
massacred, and the organisation waa abolluied. 

Inimedlatly oame oSkeia St appointed Itmttm to bean 
fro vs our presents. fraMicyff Voyaem, XL 17A 

But Selymus subduing Aegypt, the tombe wii defUoed, 
and ransaoktby hla Jmmim. Asndyi, Travailea, p. 1C6L 

Janlsaiy mniio, musio performed by abend latgely com* 
posed of percusBive Initrnmenta, such as drums, cymbali, 
triangle^ etc., with some shrill oboes end flutes : so called 
because arranged In Imitation c4 the bands and musio of 
the Jsnliarlei. Aleo osllsd TurHiS muik, 

Jftnnr (jang'kto), fi, [Origin obscure; cf. 
yank\ v.j A long pole on two wheels, usm in 
" lotlana for transporting logs of wood, etc. 


[^otch.] 

'■ nifi. 


Yet fiat rafusd to have adoe with mee. 


jfwper^tMey,, LXXVL 67a 

*-,£ agssa;u>w « >«, K-M. JsaSiS, 



Jg&a-of-fiDM (jjtai'ov-&P8). ft. [Formed from jangle, chatter: see^ngto.] An idle icunetlmesnsedaaanameforlbllatbefatlMrof ttmJlnM. 

J<maafem;xuSaeltisoJeoik<S& talker; a story-teller; a gossip. JamigrOan'dr),c.<. Qme m Jamer, jmmderx 

< OF, Jeanne. <uL Joanna, tern, of Joannes, a JmgUrU to . ... i x i 

John: see John, and cf/iSaiii), in imitation of CAeiiew^Manclple’aTsii^LSsa Janxda^ n. An obsolete or disleotia foon of 

JccJlwiwipec for , . , . - v .axv 



figSjhfflttgWjSro. ” JS&SffSt 

Memttigsr, Bondman, UL 8. woman. nom, B cais g, wa 



9dl8 


______ (Jsn'fen-iwii), n. [< Jan$m (fee 

4it) -f •4m, The Flemieh snrnune Jamn m 

l. Mm$onJ] A system of eyengelioal doctrine 
dednoed from the wiiti w of Auffiistine by Cor- 
nelius Jansen, Roman Oatbolio bishop of Tpres 
(1585-1088), and maintained by his followers. 
RiidaioribM t^CithoUo intlioritlMU **s hereto which 
eondrtid In deimtig the bwodom of the will and Iht poi- 
dUiltf of rmifUii^yiDO graoo,** under *<b profeiied at- 
tempt to reatore the nnoient doctrine and diadpline of the 
Obaroh.'* (Gate. JHcL) It la rcearded by lYoteataiit au- 
tboiltiaa aa^* a reaction within the Catholic Cliiirch asaliiat 
the tbeologioal oaaniatry and general apirlt of the Jesuit 
order" ana “a revival of the Augi^tilan teiieta upon the 
InSblllte of the fUlen will and upon elUoacloaa grace. ' 

Jd. F. jhateft Blit. Rofomiatloii, p. 461.) 

JuiSIlift ( jan'sen-ist ), n. [< Janntn ( nee def . ) 
+ -4gf.] 1. One of a body or ncliool in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, prominent in the neTefi- 
teenih and eighteenth centurien, holding the 
dootrines of Gomelius Jutinen. See ulno Old 
Oalholics (a), under oathfdio,^^2. In the eigh- 
teenth century, a garment, part of a garment, 
or a fashion, supposed to be expresni've of ne- 
yerity of manne^rn: in allunion to the Jannen- 
ists of Port Royal. Thus, a nleevo covering 
whole arm wan called Jaassn- 

Istoruomz. BtttrwtiM. 

jant (Jant), a. [A dial. var. of atmO, Ctjanij/t 
Jamty,} Cheerful ; merry. [J^ov. Eng.] 
Where wore dainty ducks and Jant onost 
Wenches that cm mid play the wantons. 

Barnany'n JuunuU, (liattivtll,) 

, ailtfi tf- and n. Bt^e 
, Utlly, ode. jauntily, 

^ ft. ikiiijuuntinmH, 

, a&tj, o. Bee Jaunty, 

" Same aHjauntina-car, 

a-^ri), n, [< ME. January (also 
'aayt’crc, etc., after OF.*, see Janivero) 
OF. and F. Jamkr s Pr. Jamer^ ,lanuiert Ge- 
nosier, Qmaywsa 8p. Envro a Pg. Janeiro sslt, 
Qennftfo. Oonnaro s 1). Jnnuarij ^ G. Dan. J(h 
nnar s Sw. Januari^ < L. JanmrinH (so. menais), 
the month of Janus, < Janua^ Janus: eeeJanuH,'] 
The drst mouth of the year, according to pres- 
ent and the lat<er Roman reckon iug, consisting 
of thirty -0110 days. Abbrt^yiated Jan, 
JiailAFat, a, ana n. An obsolete form of Qmuh 

m, 

Junfonn (]&'nu-f ftrm), a, [< L. Janm, tl anus, 
+. forma, form.] Haidng the form of #T anus — 
that is, two-faced. [Rare.] 

The ■appnattlon was tliai tlio statac was to Im Janufmnt 
with Flsiyzair*s face on one side and Stewart's on tlie 
other: and it certainly would oifect a reduction in price, 
though it would bo suiuewhat slngiilHr. 

Sydney Smitth, To Francis Jeffrey. 

Janni (jft^nus), u. [L., prob, orig. *JHanus, 
like fern, Jana iorDiawt, wing thus etymologf- 
oally H Gr. a form of L. ,Iovia, Jujti^ 
ter (of. LL. Januspator ) : see deity, Diana, Jore, 
Jymiter, The assumed ooniioctioii with jonifa. 
ndoor, is prob. due to popular etymdlogy.1 
1. A primitive Italic solar divinity regaraca 
among the Romans as the doorkeeper of heaven 
and the especial patron of tho b<*giiiniiig and 


lisards of the family j^midts. There are s^- wSSSe ipirit ; there ii riohnew of eerrioft in 


llioeeof ualghbottef 
~ wa the tno 


eral species, found in sikhhn, Formosa, and the 
Looohoo islands. 

janalim (jap'o-WJ")* »• -Ap agamold of 
tiie genus Japalura: as, the variegated yajMi- 
lure,J,mri<}ffata, 

Japan (ja-pan0> o, and n, [Prop., as an adj,, 
attrib. use (Japan varnish, work, etc.) of the 
name of the country called Japan (D. Dan. Bw. 
G. Japan as F. Bp. Japan s Pg. Jaj)do a It. 
GUtppone as Russ. Yapaniua}, C Chin. Jik^n 
(Jap. Xihon or lit. ^sunrise’ (that is, 

the East, the Japanese arohipelago lying to the 
east of China),? (Jap. n?), tfie sun. 4rp4n 
(Jni),pan or hon), root, foundation, origin. The 
name was introauced into Europe by the Dutch 
OP Portiigui^se.] 1. a. Of or partying to Ja- 
pan; as, Japan varnish (now written Japan 
varnish,” without reference to the country); 
,Tapan work, etc.— “ 
etc. See the no 
slant IteQwrdew itrioto, 


■pirit: there ii riohneie of earvii^ 
hronae, and pTMioue wo<kli, and brilliant oolor, imt 
no exoem or heaviiicee, and no m ae kin g cfatiuotiuaf^ 
menta In patnUng and the kindred arte the high^ 
study, that tid the human^flgure, has not hm autdaadi 
bntlhe reSned and true drawing of a nim als and nlimta 
with aoonrato representation of swift motion, andthehar- 
monloos use of color, are alike remarkable. InsMcMimi, 
eepeoially in bronio and wood, the same anbjeota areireat- 
eff wi^he same qnalltiee and tho same snooeie. The 
teohnio of tho Japanese bronaos especially hM never nm 
attained by other peoplee. Leoqaored wm mboos^ in 

S id and oolori, repreeonts another Indnet^ in wh^ 

eJapaneoe are unrivaled. Their pottery iwd ji 

though of greet beauty, is perhaps excelled ty t 
Chinoee. In teztUe fabrioa embroidery, wril-M 
the exaetnosB of obsorvation and mastery of vl — 
rendering alike of Japanese arlist and wonanan i^uoe 
adminhle reaults.-^il>aiiiSi a quaint oma- 

meiital variety of bantSwith ehort yellow Im fnd plu- 
mage white with the exooptlon of the tail, which is UadL 
The tan is very lane, and is oairied so upright that in the 
cock it almost touwee the head : and tho wings droop so 
u nearly to roach the fgoand.—jnpAnsss box. Sameae 
OMnett ooa, Soo EhoiwniiM.— J 



iiart of the irnltod St 




ttiB.— JaMii0sssi]]ii. BameiBMBn.— Jansnsso 
Iiart of the united states anooc me y^ imo, suioe wmon dom^ hm 9S!3ISSSl%%iml^^ to a 

^^jg^iS!S!S!Sss:ss£!g^ 


iturigc and for hay.— Japan eolOTB. See color.— ^ ^ and nZ A native 

L OU^ Hume as fcnvJS^poNfMi (which see, an- - ^ **• **.™J\**^ /{J* ^ 
^ApuCloM^owtK Bee imta.-3$aa Japan, an IcOond emplro in th« B 


winy, a. aeoja 
MUlW'CU't "■ 
nmuy (Jan'u-i 
Janiverc, Janyi^et 


or natives of 

^ Pacific ocean, 

lyl^ io the east of tlorca, consisting of four 
large islands and from three to four thousand 
smaller ones. The Japanese style their own oonntiy 
Kihion (or Jfimwn) (see Jmn, etymology), or Dai Nihon 
(or JVfMi^),^reat NlhoiC and sometimes YamOtn, from 
the name of the region in whloh the old oapltal was situ- 
ated. 

d. Tho language of the inhabitants of Japan. 
It is an agglutlniitlve language, and often olalmed, on 
doubtful grounds, to belong to tho Ural-Altaic family, aa 


der terra).- Japan glo b e -fl owir. 
wax Keeuste. 

n, n, [1.0.] 1. Work varnished and figured in 
the manner practised by the natives of Japan. 

On shilling altars of Japan thiy mise 
The silver lamp; the ilery spirits hlaac. 

P( 9 M, Ji. of the L., Ill* 107* 

S. A liquid having somewhat tho nature of a 
varnish, made by cooking gum shellac with lin- 
H(^ed-oil in a varnish-kettle. Litharge or some sim- 
ilar niatciial is also usually added to quicken the drying roiaiea esjieoiaiiy wiui mongm ana jnaucuu. 

Iff frcsiiiting Jap^ JapaaeSQne (jap-a-nesk'), a, [< Japatt H- 

to a yonr thick mass tipned s ‘JpJlt’* it i« allowed to wol ^ttouv.'} Resemolmg the Japanese, or what is 

4an^.e; aklnto J«We.e; WLgthe Jap. 
teiioyof vamlih. A thin aurficeof f t dries in from fifteen aueso art. ^ 

to thlily minutes. It Is used prinoliMaiy as a modium in Japaslsill (ja-panMzm), n, [a F. Japonime; 

' “ * — as Japan + -won.] Japanese art, customs, etc.; 

” also, the study of things peculiar to Japan. 
Japaniwn— a new word coined to designate a new Arid 
of study, artistic, historic, and ethnogniphic. 

Raf3»^ifog.,MCXVI.884. 

Japanlzfttlon (ja-pau-i-za'shqn), n. Tho act or 
process of conforming, or the state of being oou- 


tfrliidliigjai^ colors, A small, 

huusc-painiB makes them dry more rapidly, hence 1 


sometimes called iaiEPan drier. 

'J'hey were stained ... in Imitation of maple, but far 
isi skilfully. SometimoB they were a black Japan, 

Mayhewt Loudon Labour and London Toor, 1. 830. 

3. An asphaltum vaniish.— 4t* A black cane. 


Davies, 


UkoMo«u.y.r.n mnrtrtw..,.o«ry.««dan<.u.or oon- J|^ed, to JapanewTAea., as of art or cWllBa- 
Juiiiig /apan III your hand, oappod with a civet-box. . 



BUudeJap^ 

color; a hard L,_ 

black and ouamel-like aurface on iron, tin, ann mner maie- 
rials. It is made by cooking asphaltum with llnsood-oil, 
and thinning the rosulUng thioc mass with turpentine. 
Also called Japan bhokt black wqiftaZtem, Bmntwiek Hack. 


the japanned peacock, J*avo nigriftenniM, 


There Is one strange fact with respect to the pescobk, 
lailonal appeamnee hi England of the jd- 


— bid jawi, Japanese porcelain which has a white 
gronnd decorated with dark blue under the glase, and 


ending of all undertakings. As the protector of 
doors and gateways, ho was represented aa holding a ataff 
or aoepter In the right hand and a key in the left ; and, as 
tha god of the sun's rising and setUng, ho had two faoos, 
ontlookingto theeast. theother to the west His temple' 
at Aome ww kgpt open in time of war, and was closed 
only In the rare event of univorsul peace. 

Tour fSotton then belike is a siihtile ./anus, and has 
two Ikoes. JfOhm, On Def. of Hiimb, Ttomonst 

Henoe*^8. A doorkeeper. [Rare.] 

Tbw^ differ herein from the Turkish Bellidon, that they 
haue oeitalne idoll puppets made of alike or like stuffe, 
ef the fashion of a man, which they fasten to the doore of 
their walking houses to be as lanumc or keepers of their 
house. Purchaa, Pllgrlinage, p. 481. 

8. [NL.] A genus of hymenopterous insects 
of the fhmilv Uraeeridai. resembling Vephna, 
but distinguiBhed from it by the filifonn ou- 
teniuB. There is one European species, J. oon- 
weefite, and one North American, J. ftavivvn^ 
iris, 

Juu-olotll (Jfl'nus-klbth ), fi. A textile fabric, 
the oolori one face of which is different from 
that of the other: used for reversible garments. 

JuiUHNVrd (jjA'nuB-kbrd), n, A kind of rep 
made of woolen and cotton, the cord or rib 
fihowlim on both sides alike. 

Jilllll-li 08 d(Jft'nns-f&st),a. Having two fattes; 
two-thoed; hence, double-dealing; deceitful. 

JiAlll-llAaded (Jft'nus -hedged), a. Double- 


namely tho oocasloniu appearaiieo in England 
panned or **blaok-sboa)aered" kind. 

_ __ _ /Aonrin, Var. of Animals and Hantap. 806. 

with rod, ^eii, and ob^ionally o^w onamela^thMino Japsimed loatlisr. Same as pound leather (which ses^ 

S old. This poroolain, which is the Inist-kiiown at all the nnder ZsoMer). 

^apimeie decorative porcelains, Is now known as Hiaen or JapannST (ja-pan'dr), ft. 1. One who applies 

japan varnish, or produces japan glons.»&. A 


Imari, 

Japan (ja<pan')i t'* t. \ pret. and pp. japanned, 

i ipr. jajKiHHing, r< jajmn, n.] To vaniTsh with 
apaxi; cover with any material which gives a 
mrd black gloss. 

Two huge; Unck.>apanned cabinets . . . reflecting from 
their polished surfaces the effnlgenee of tho flame. 

DarAam, JOagoldoby Legends, 1, 196. 

Japanesa (jap-^uSs' or -niz^, a, and n, [< F. 
Japttnais m It.” Giapponcso, etc. ; as Japan + 
-«jo.] I. a. Pertaining to Japan or its inhabi' 


shoe-black. 

Well, but the poor— the poor have the same Itch ; 
They change their weekly barber, weekly news, 
Prefer a new iapanner to their shoee. 

PtgM, Imlt of Horace, t L 166. 

, Japsimm’ , Bee gffi 


inlng (ja-pau'lng), it. [Verbal n. ot Japan, 
The art ox coating surfaces of metal, wood, 
etc., with japan or varnish, which is dried and 
hardened by means of a high temperature in 
tants.— Japaneie arttheartof Japati,anorigiuii],oon- stoves or hot cham^rs. 
ilitent, ana strictly national development, noteworthy JapSlIXllBh (ja-pon'ish), a. [< Japan -f -iekA.l 

Of^ pertaiiJjiK to Jai^ « aietapaneBe? ol 
ness for their purpose and construotlve BouiidiiesB,^and Jsipitii©®® character. [Rare.] 


purpose 

exhibit at once dmioaoy of touch and freedom of hand. 
In architecture the groundwork is plain aud simplcb the 


I 


n. 


See JanJvm, 

(jap), n, [Short for Japanese,^ A Japa- 
___B. [GoUoq., U. 8.] 

A oommon abbreviation of Japanese, 


mpi 



In some of the Greek delineations (the lyolan painter, 
for example) we have already noticed a strange opnlenoe 
of splendour, oharaoterisable as half legitimate, half-mere- 
trloTous, a apleiidour hovering between the Haffaelesque 
and the Jteaannish Cariylc, Sterling, vl. 

ape (jfip)» [< UE, Japan, < OF. Japer,Jappar, 
Jr, japper s Pr, Japar, trifle, jest, ^y a tncl^ 
tr. trick, impose upon ; origin uncertain.] I. 
intrans. To jest; joke. [ODBolete or archaic.] 

In hla vice Tarquynyua the yonge 
r to Jape, torno was lyght pfj 


Qanlort 


_ ho was 
Chaucer, 


Japaaais Art— Bxaaipla Aan a uthe Jipusis book. 


lyght of tonga. 

Good Women, L IflW. 
Jte boon oompanlon. tavem-f allow— him 
Who gibed and japed— in many a many tale 
That shook our aides— at Pardonen, Bnmmoneri, 
Friara abaolution-faileta. monkeriaa, 

And tiutmeries. 

glnmiiaDii, Blr John Qldoaatli^ Lord Oohham, 
n. trans. To deride; gibe; mock; befooL 


JW* OF.Jape^^pM, p. 

-^.^ /»<«»/ tM“ tl>e wo.] 1. A 

Ht . . . gi^lilib€ita>VMi forth to Qutck 
And iDAdo hlro w to Imugh ot hla fi^ 

That fho lor Iftodhtve w^e for to djre. 

Okmietf, TvdUiia 1L 1167. 
Tho roir of morrinoiit uoand bonxAe the by-itinden 
wdipl«-dwtthU..^g«g^^ ^ 

2t* A trick; wile; cheat. 

It li Dolt^, It li troath to lee. 

iioim qf PortmoF (E. E. T. ».X ^ MW. 
Neremyn extondoun 1 m/ghte nat lyren, 

Norof iwlohjiaspw wol I nat be ahiTTen. 

CAottMf, PHar'i Tale, 1. 14E 
To nialBi one a japet.to deoetve one ; play a triek upon 
one. 


3919 

8. To grate on the ear or the MUnge; hawe a 
Janglieg or diecordidit quality; dun. 

On m numbeii Ox yoar ham ohdtoe : 

^ . or>afT^ aounda arold the odtona nolN. 
and tefiNa tr. of floraoe'a Alt of roetrr, ^ 

A atrlng may ier In the beat naitir'a hanA 




•dtteJI 


She made bym tro the dethe eaoape, 

And he niooe Mr a ful fala/apa. 

CAoueaTi Uouae of Varna 1. 414. 

lapert l< MK. Jafer^ < OF. Jajmr, 

V. jappeuTf a Jester, < /qper, jest: see Jape^ «,] 
A jester; a buffoon. 

After thla oomth the ayime cHJamrtiL that ben the der- 
- .. ^ laugho at hire Japerie, 


jmakenfolki 

kea doon at the gawdea of an i 

Chmtotr, Paraon'a Tale. 

The iapave. I apprehend, were the aame aa the bour- 
doura, or rybauden, an inferior olaas of mlnairela. 

Strutt, BporU and i^timea, p. 202. 

Japerpt (jft'p6r-i}, n, [< ME. JaperiSf < OF. ja- 
periejappme, jesting, ijaperf jest: see 
p.] Jesting; joking; raifleiy; mockery; buf- 
foonery. 


SM Id hia awfni name, or deem hie pralae 
Aiarri^note. ObtvWi Thak, Iv. 18L 

8. To receive a short, rattling, tremnlons mo- 
tion, u from an impulse; shale joltingly. 

The galleiy /armd with a quick and heavy tiamp. 

i& X.^Mniam, Irinoe Otto, IL lA 

4t. To sound or tick in vibrating, u a pendu- 
lum; hence, to be marked off by regular vibra- 
tions or ticks. 

The bells tolling, the owls ehrtaking, the toads eroak* 
iiigi the minutes and the cluck atrlkltm twelve. 

ffyd, Spanlah Tregcdy, tv. 

6. To speak or talk olattorlngly or discordant- 
ly; haggle; dispute; quarrel. 

Ye muae somwhat to far, 

All out of Joynt ye^. 

SStatton, Duke of Albany and the SooCtaa. 
We wttl notjhr about the price. 

jroridiM, Jew of Malta, IL a 
And then they alt In council what to da 
And then iYiWfUnf again what shall be done. 

FUtaMf (and ainathm% Elder Erothor, iv. a 

n. fmiM. 1. To make discordant. 

When once they Ibellij^ and cheek each other, eltber 

Jangling together or atrlkittg " " ^ 

and unceasing la that nolle 


vSlf fl^w{^L«jn|^aboat 
Thy labomrlng wberia, ccBMi aoaroa a pitohw ontt 

A Jonatm, tr. cf Horaea7£iof Poaky. 
Or some Ml China jlar raoalve a flaw. 

Pq|W.B.oftliaL,tt.lQa 
8. The quantity contained in a jar; the eon* 
tents of a jar. 


Sir, Spain haa sent athonaandiaw of dL 

iCral Bnaya UL 


fia 




Iff prepoateroualy, how hamh ..Iq' 

ilUMi llUIMj 1 

Bp, iiatt, Oooaaioiiil MeditaUona, • sa Jme 


j oombnitiim of oertain bodlea in gaaaa, 

■a for inatanoa phoephoms or aulphur in osrgen. Bee 
[After the town when It waa 
invented.] In alseL, a oondanier (which aee) conilatlng, 
In Ita common form, of a gliiaa Jar lined iniide and out 
with Un-foil for about two tbirdaof ita hi^t A braaa 
rod terminaUng In a knob oonneota below with the Inner 
ooatlim, ttiuilly by means of a loose chain. The Omm but- 
face above the ooatlngs la uraaUy ▼imlahed. for better In- 
lulstton. VorUluatration.aeeftattaiv.— Umtjar,aiman 
Leyden Jar fumlahed with two knobs (one oonnected to 
each coaUim), the distance between whloh can be varied, 
tty couneotfiigoneknOb to the prime conductor of an dec- 
trioal machine, and the other to one plate of a oondenaer 
(the other plate of whloh la to earth), the relative relne of 
different charges can be meaaured, by oounUng the nnm- 
ber of aparks whloh paaa between the kiioba during the 
operation of charging. The nnlt la entirely arblkw. 

' * ‘ larrel gttr'bl, -vel), v, t ; pret. 


Jarhledf JarvelM or iarwmd^ \ 


veHng or JarDelUng. ’[See^ve?^.] To wet; be- 
dew, as iy walking in long grass after dew or 


Jiroekett 

ft. 


1 alone the beauty mar, 
1 alone the music 


l^V. Eq^] 

T.] In farriery^ 


JusUnui, whloh that hated hla fblye, 
Aniwerdea ‘ “ ' 


rA^, An£«w Sjkmu’* Fnvw. Jmrdtnien (RbttMS-nyb'), H, 


« riftht in hii/ra^ 
ChauetF, Merahant'i 


JapgUdflS (jfl-pet'i-dS), n,pl 
JaphetuSf a Latiniked form of 


nt'i Tale, L 4ia 

. , < Japeiust 

ieb. t/aphsf A one 
ofthe three sons of Noah, + -ieLn.] The Indo- 
Enropeau or Aiyan family of peoples. [Bare.] 
Japhftiail (jMet'i-an), a, and n. [< Japheth 
(see def.)+ 4an*} 1/ a. Pertaining to Japueth ; 
Japhetic. 

The pre-aolentlflo Japhttkm theory and tho Caucasian 
theoiy of Ulumeubach have long been abandoned. 

AlMtraot from J. fViyfor, Nature, XXXVI. 607. 

ILn. A descendant of Japhoth ; specifically, 
one of the Milesian colonists of Ireland. 
Japhetic (J^fet'ik), a. [s= Sp. JafliHoo, < NL. 
Japhetkm^ < JaphetuSy J apheth.] Pertainiiig to 
Japheth, one of the sons of Noah; desoenaed, 
or supposed to be descended, from Japheth ; In- 
do-Ewpean or Aryan : as, the Japhetic nations. 
Oompare JSomitio and Jffamitio. 

Japinglyt, ode. [ME. japyngcly.'] In a japing 
manner; in joke. 

Demosthenei hla hondla onla putts 
In a wommanis bosum japypffdy, 

OMkoe. (ffoEAMS.) 

Japonloa (ja-ponM-k(), n. [< NL. Jqponica, the 
speolflo name, fem. of Japonicus, of Japan, < 
Japtm for Japan ; see Japan,'] 1 . Camellia Jo- 
poato.— 8. PyruB (Cydonia) Japoniea, 
Japonitef, n. [< Japan for Japan (see Japan) 
+ -ite^,] A Japanese. 

Some menUon (bdeeue It that Uat) neere to lapan eo^ 
tains lalanda of Amaioiia with which the JaponOmi yesrdy 
hane both worldly and fleahly trafllqne. 

JfVctvAaa Pilgrimage, p. 6ia 

of Ar. 
'estern U. S.] 


8. To impart a short tremulous motion to; 
cause to snake or tremble ; disturb. 

When no mortal motion /ofv 
The blaokiieaa round the tombing aod. 

TFtMgMon, On a Mourner. 
8. To make rough ; roughen. 

The face of tho poliahing-lap is hacked orjaivcd. 

0. Epnie, Artlaa»*a Handbook, p, 888. 

Jar^ (jkr), n. [^lymodj^K.j^r^jarr 0 (besideB 


tuwu. «. 1 oemuuB arOBB Of WOmeil 

JurjurreUet. ekurr, ehun^, n . ) ; from the verb.] teonth oontupy. 
1. ArattlitigMouiid; abarsoMound; adiseord. JaxdonCF.pron. 


Mnw VJ***^/* ”*■ *J jU’TT-tvr^, A calloua 
tumor on the leg of a horse, below the bend of 
the ham on the outside. Aisojardoit. 

_ ), n. [F,, a flower- 

stand, also' a female gardener, a gardenerHi 
wife, fem. of fardinier, amdener: see pardM, 
gardener,] 1, Apiece of fiimitnre or a vessel 
for the display of flowers, whether growing or 
cut. (a) A atand upon whloh flowerpots can be ar 
ranmNl. (8) A oaoho-pot. (c) A veaael, often of fine en- 
ameled pottery or at porodaln, and richly deooiwted, m 
which flowers areairanged fur the decoration of thstsua 
8. A kind of lappet, forming part of the head- 
dress of women at the beginning of the eigh- 


The olaah of argumonta and jdr of worda 

Cfnipar, Gonvoraatton, L 86. Jg|^.|Jv 

8. A clashing of interest or opinions; eoUision; ‘'fai^j 
discord; debate; conflict*, as, family /are. 

Although there bo In their words a manlfeit shew of jhr, 
yet none li we luok upou the difference of matter. 

Hooker, Eooles. VoUty, v» 19. 

Yet him whoae heart la ill at eaae 
Such peaceful aolltudes displease; 

He lovea to drown hia hoaom’a/or 
Amid the elemental war. 

SoaU, Marmton, IL, Int 

8. A short tremulous motion or vibration, as 
from an impulse ; a sudden shakiug or quiver: 


Jordan (F. pron. shOr-ddflO* [F.,<,/(ird^, q. v.] 
Bamo Mjardc, 


as, to feel "the Jar of an earthquake, or from 


force L ^ 

Btiikei upon tho end of the touffue, where It flnda pasaage, 
It ahakei and agltatoa the whole tongue, whereby the 
aound la afleptod with a trembllnff /or. 

Holder, Elem. cf ttpeech. 

4f . A olioking or ticking vibration, as of a pen- 
dulum; a tick. 

I love thee not a lor o* the dock behind 
What lady, she her lord. Shak,, W. T., L 2, 48. 

6* ph A sliding joint in the boring^rods used 
in rope-drilling. The jars are like two large flat chain- 
Unki^ and their object la to give the bit a decided Jar on 
the np-itroko, lo aa to loosen It in caae it has become 
wedged In the hdo. They alao form a very important 
member of the drillliuptooii, ii being the oonneotiiig-llnk 

chirr 0 **^ (tf. =nto^»rr. olw ^ Mpmtely only In.tho oooorionnl 


( jl&'fll), n. A horoopterons insect of the 
juy Cieadidai any harvest-fly or lyermau, 
as Cicada Uhioen: so called from the jarring 
sonnd of their stridulation. 
arfflet (ikr'3l)f [< OF. iarpoirittw, warble, 
chirp, chatter, connected with jargamter, ehat- 
tor, jangle : see Jargonh Gf, E. gargle^ < OF. 
gargnuiiler,] To emit or make a harsh or shrill 
sound. 

JiargUt now In yonder bnah. 

Kn^and’a Hdieon, p. 4e, (BMwdL) 
Her bnibandb rusty Iron corselet^ 

Whose /orofttiy sound might ^ 

oonfnsed 
oonfuse. 


ToJargogU your thoughta 


JaaillllUk (hU'ki-mA), n, [Sp. jdgnima; 
^n.] AhorBe*Shead-shQ. n^estev 

(ikr), V , ; jjret. and pp-^anvd, ppr. Jwrrinp. 
""Mrtymf^ ^ ■ ’ -- -ij-- 


[Bony mod. E. Jar, Jarre (besides jar, Jurre ) ; 
prob. a later form (with sonant^ for surd oA ; 
otjaw^ and E. dial.^md for eharm^ ss chirm, 
ehurm) of *ohar, ^chatre, ^cherre, now spelled 


ehttm-owL the goatsucker, in reference to its 
ery), < ME. *^ehcrrm, *eherien (not found), < AS. 
cearian, cerian, murmur, complain, s MiD. ko- 
rieHf also hoerenJeocrienf D, hanwh 000| b OHG. 
hefren^ MHO*. Iserren^ kirrenf 0, Icirren, coo, 
orealL crunch, a Dan. iturrs, coo, a Sw. kurra, 
rumble, croak. Of. MHG. gerren, garren^ gar- 
ran, ooo (also used of other sounas), G. girren, 
000 ; prob. a L. garrire, chatter, prattle, t^ 
also OToak (as a frog), ung (as a night' 
andSkt. VgAf*> sound, akin to E. oaU: 


* chattering? s It. gergo, gergane^ jargon (m. 
Sp. goriganea a Pg. geringonM, jAmn)i > OF. 
(ulBo F.yargoniiaf, chatter as Dirds, later speak 
gibberish, jangle, chatter, babble confusedly 
(of. Sp. gerigonzarf speak a jargou); perhaps 
a reduced reduplication of the root appearing 
in L. garrirCf chatter, prattle, talk, croak (as a 
sin8.(M A nightingale), etc. : Beojarl and 
garriMOiMU 1, ConfUiM, unintelUgible talk; 
irregular, formless speech or language; gabble; 
gibberish; babble. 

Be wtf al cdtlaah, fnl of^regwya 



colloquial phrases on a Jar, on the Jar^ usuaUy 
qjarf on the turn ; turned a little way, as a door 
or gate* • 

She never •beclntoly kbuts her month, but lenvee it il- 
wiyi on a jttr, aa It were. 

flaafftfoR, School for Scandal, ILk 

waa therab” raaumed Mrs. Cluppina, ‘‘qnbeknown to 
Min. Bardell; . . . when I aee Mrs. nudellb atreet-door 
oa the Jar," ^'Cn the whatT** exclaimed the little Judge. 

“ Partqr open, my L(^" said Serjeant Snubbln. 

DMma nokwiok, mr. oorda^uisuuM., Mpedally at a otdtintod 
/arre „ Pr.Jarra, langugewiw. mrbuKraaone: .&th«Ohiiiook 
fonnwly also cara, jargon! Vhe jargon called Pidgin-liiigliabi 
'.,>ifw,in.,ajar, ywnrewn 
jug with pointed enl promoea, 


What more exquisite Janm could the wit of man tovanl 
than this deflnittonf— **nie act of a beliig in powtt, u 
far forth aa in nower.** 

^Lcflto,HnmanUnderriindlngbm.iv.a 

Speolflcally«-8. A barbarous mixed speech, 
without literary monuments: a rude language 
resulting from the mixture of two or more d&- 


Bweetar aoundaa, at oonoorda peaosb and louq, 

Aie out of tuna and tomf In eueiy itofppa. 

goaarij^iM, Bteda Olaa (ed.^uM), p, 69. 


_ , jar. earthen water- 

vesseL Of. Pers. Jnrrdhf a little cruse or jar.] 
1. An earthen or glass vessel of simple form, 
without handle or spout, in ancient ttmci laigc 


beaidaa theiofyDa and pMoli of sif- 
mtand noleaa than atkiaBMi^ 
AT r. Eramii. BiUf^ MSSTfl. a 

8. Any phraseology peculiar to a Met, pvoCse^ 
Sion, trade, art, or sdenoe; prafeeelnnal dang 
or cant. 
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ipMlIir Mat of llifir mra^ 

Bwift, GolfifiSTTW^ hr. ft. 
mi of dlpionaw, mMoidiiw 

, J more mliloadfng to tbooo porti of 

Ihi wodd looathooitern Bw^j. 

jr. A. Amor. Looti.| p* 400, 

fB. 1. CMlir, Biftftif, ote. Boo prattle, n. 

QQ^ (Jir'gou), V. [< ME. Jargonm, Jargou* 
iMnt> < OF. jirgmiMerf jargon; from the nomi.] 
To ntter unintelligible oounda. 

Fal fftlro ■onrlM, o&d tko ful iwete 
Theie briddii modon oi they lete. 

Liyoi of lore, ful wel eownyDir, 

They lOBgou in her ia/mminff. 

Jlom. fifthM Horn, 1. 710. 

The noiey Jay, 

Jar/fomkig like a forelaner at hla food. 

LoiifOiow, Bird! of Killlnffwoith, 

jMfOB* (jUr' ggn), n. [AIbo jarffoon < K. Jar- 
goHj < It. ^rgone, a sort of yellow diamond, 
perhapB < PerB. aargUnf gold-oolored, < rar, gold, 
*f quality, color. Gf. rlroon.] AcolonoHB, 
yeuowiBn, or omoky variety of the mineral zir- 
eon from Ceylon, llie gray Taiieilea are sold hi Ceylon 
■a inferior dlamonda, and calleu Matvra dianutnOt, beoanae 
moat abundant In the diatiiot of Mature. 


jMmlniim (jM^mi-num), fi. pUj. (LliiiimB)3 
Bee Jaminslj A genus of the natural ordM 
010000(9, containing some 90 specieB of shrub- 
by, often climbing, plants, indigenous in the 

. , . < , » wanner parts of the old world, especially in 

jwxy a. [< /Ofl + -Hi.] Juriag: n- ArIb, of then cnltivsted. n. MndU at 

the llowera haa aoylindrleal tube<whl6h Indudeathetwo 


It be Bognsh or Ufa oak. UL 

oiaed, howerer. for deSoient tenaolty and a tendeney to 
waip and abruik. Janah-wood la reddial^ hesfy, and 
oloaMcralned, works eoaily and takea a Una poliab, and la 
ftluahle for bnilding pupoaaa and for funitiire. Saa 
BmaaluptUM, 


vorberating. 

Tbaaao ilawa theyre oahhana wyth atnr anar JSriye doe 
ranaaolL aUMmA, Jaiald, L 08. 

JarsOFt ft. An obsolete form otjorsoga 

jarrei, v, t Jarbio, 
jamy, jarvy (jar'vl), n.: pi. iorvogo, Jarvioa 
(-vis). [Also jarvic; prob., like some other 
vehicle-names, of penonal origin, from the su^ 
name Jarvie or Jareia jrhich is another form of 
Jervis, Gereoae.] 1. The driver of a haekney- 
coach. [Eng. mang.] 


The Olaia-ooaohman walta, and In what mood ! A bro- 
ther>arikadrlveiup,enterBlntooonveroatikm; iaaniwen^ 
cheerfuUy In jOrale dlaleot. Coflyls, Frenoh Be?., IL If. 3, 

Tuthe *‘niaytiii'*Park aior^ will he the boatoloa- . . , ... ^ ^ > 

The Omturg, XXIX 17a Jaipadiaiet (Jas'j^kftt), n. [< Faja^gate, < 
L. iaspachates, < Gr. iaairaji^rgc, < iaoirtc, Jasper, 


itameniX and a nreadliig Umb^ with uiually four or flf • 
diflaioni. The iMfoa arenlnnattfly oompoand, or re- 
dnoed to a aingle leaflet. Tna white oryaUow llowera are 
■xillaiT or termlnaL Wdl-known qieolee ere : J. oM* 
nolt, the common white Jaamine. tboroimhly natumuaed 
In aoutham Europe ; J, grmUti/lerwH, fram India, farl- 
' Halahar or Oatalonlan or Bpaniah f 


oni^ oallad Hal - . 

and J, Samboct the Arabian Jaamlne. !lbe ordinary faa^ 
mine-oU la fumiahed mainly by the flnt two, whlob are 
extenaively oultlvated for the putpoae In aoutheni Eu- 
rope ; but the laat yldda a almOar perfume. Many other 
qiieolei are prlaed for their elegance and fragranoe. 

‘ fi. [< ME. Jospe, < OF. Jaspo, < L. 
see jasper*] Jasper. 

Ibe floore of Jam and Bmennde waa dlght 

4Mfiier,yialoniofBeUay,LSS. 


rone. 

2. A hackney-coach. 


jargittsile (Jhr-g^ner), n. r 
very stony varied of pear, dii 
mineral so called: see jar/r/rmB.] 
of early pear .— 2 
fuseMl. 

jargonlc (jUr-gon^k), a. [< jargavfi + ^e.] 
Pertaining to the mineral jargon. 

Jirgonigt (jilr^goiMBi), n. [< Jargon^ + -let.] 
One who uses a particular Jargon or phraseol- 
ogy ; one who rcjieatM by rote popular phrases, 
professional slang, or the like. 

** And pny of what soot,” Mid Camilla, “ la thli gentle- 
man?" ^'Of tho aoot of MrponMk/' anawered Mr. Goa- 
port ; " he haa not an amoltion beyond paying a iiaMlug 
oompUment, nor a word to make use of that ne naa not 
picked up at public places." Mite ilvmey, Cedlla, if. 2. 

JargonllO (jttr'gon-ls), r. I, ; pre^t. and pp. jar/ 7011 - 
iMoa, ppiajargmizing, [< ()F. speak 

jargon ; oa Jargon^ + -ljr.] To speak a jargon; 
utter uncouth and unintelligible sounds. 

JargOOB (jttr-g0u')» S* Bamo aajargtnt^a 

]arst, [Appar. a perver 

sense: see jaoh;i, 21 .] 
under lafbman). JfYatemitic of Vaoofmdes, lff75. 
(Halliwea.) 

Jirknutnt, a. [Appar. a perversion ot Jackman, 

in same sense. Qujark 

of swindling beggar. 


Iitmped 
If the./<inq 


< F. Jargonelle, a 
im, of Jargon, tbe jflXEiet ^ 

1 . A variety JaMraait. «. 
An eBaeuco obtained from 


laO&ney-OOacn* VMopwwmiw, ^ vta. hhitiu^uiTV, ^ j/nm 

ped into tho litter— 1 mean the Uttar at the bottom + agate,] Agate jasper. 

onw- T, Hook, Gilbert Oumey, lU. L Juttpe (jasp), n. [F., lit jasper: see Jaspor, 

(jllr'si), tt. An obsolete form of jorsi^y. dark-my gnbstanoe p^uced by deoxi^i 


. . ] A 

c-gray snostanoe produced by deoxidizing 
See jos^orant. ' '' omtalled glass: used in omamentid art. Jj, 

iwM/ vj« «»/» Jasg: a cor- _ _ 

ruptlon of Jersey. \ A kind of wig, originally JMPd [F., pp. ^ joapor (■ Sp. Pg. 

one made of worsted ; a jersey. i^apear), make like Jasper, < jdape, jasper : see 

He looked disdainfully at the wig; it hirionoe been a 

comely /OMP enough, of^the ooloiir of orer-baked Blnge^ i< 3 B, having a surface ornamented with veins, 
bread. Hofftam, Ingoldiby Legends, 11. spots, ^ cloudings, etc., as if in imitation of Jas- 

JasiOlie (jas-i-d'nft), n. [NL. (LimuBus), < Gr. jasperated; jairoidean. 
laoiiivn (Theophrastus), a plant of the oonvol- juper (jas'p^r), n. [< ME. Jamor, Jaspre, also 
vulus kind, bindweed, pr, according to others, Jaaps (and as u. iaspis), < OF. Jasprej an oc; 

columbine, - — 

ing, 

A( 


lu as • mon sheep's-bit m Great Britalii, and extends throui 

ion Of jaefe^ in same Europeb the extreme northem part excepted. 

A seal (see extract Jasmilie, Jasmill (jas'min or jaz'min), n. 


\aamCf<AT.yMbjyatf,ya 
Heb, yashphek, jasper.] 

Lte, a bright-colored chalo 
oiiy (not, however, including camelian), trans- 
lucent and varying in odor, green being appa- 
It was highly esteemed as 


i , * \ u 

> Peru, vaskh) 1 
Lmong tne ancients, 1 

V i _ 


a pervi 

1. A particular kind 
Hee the quotation. 

There [arel some in this 8ol\polo of Baggers that piractlse 
writing and readiiiK, and tlioso are called JarlTiNnMuld ed., 
JoeftuMn]: yea, the Jarkman is so cunning sometimes that 
he oaa speake Lntine ; which learning of his lifts him vp 
to adnanoement, fur by that means lie becomes Clarke of 
their Hall, and his offloe is to make counterfeit liooncoi, 
which are called Gybes, to which heo puts aoales, and 
those are termed Jarkes, 

Dtkktr, Belman of London, aig. C 8 (ed. KiOS), 
2. A begging^letter writer. [Slang.] 
jaxl (jUrl, properly y&rl ), ». [loci., m Dan. 8 w. 
jOW US AS. ettrl, £. earl : see earl.) In Meand. 
mst : (a) A man of noble birth ; a nobleman, 
(b) A chief; as a title, an earl ; a count. The 
name waa used both as a family title and as an official 
deaignation. In Iceland, practically a repubUoan oom- 
nionwealtb, it never took root 
Our mtheliim, oeorl, and slave arc found In the oldeet 
tradition of the north as Jarl. oarl, and thraU; in later 
tlzMi oarl begat tbe bonder and Jart the king. 

J. Jt, Ortm, Oonq. of Eng., p. 66. 

Two ghastly heads on the gibbet are swinging ; 

One fi joff Hakon’t and one is his thrall's. 

LmgfeUaw, Baga of King Olaf, UL 

Jsrlw, [A freq. of jari, or oontr, otjargle."] 
To quftnrel; be at odds. 

Hie odd 080 Shall oomo with (he ttlOO^ or else my father 
and 1 wlUJOrls. 

aSr P. Sidney (Arber'a Eng. Gamer, I. 8(W(X 
Jinillt (JBr'nut), n. [E. dial., due to Dan. jord- 
iM or D. aardftool earthnuU Gf . Jarworm, 
a dial, form of earthworm.) Tbe earthuut or 
pignut. See Bunium, 

JaxM (ja-rBF)i h. [E. Ind.] A timber-tree of 
* India, iMgerstrcmia PVnhHegina}. 
jarodte (ja-rd'slt), n, [Named from a locali- 
te, Barranoo Jaroso, in Spain.] A native hy- 
wons snlphate of iron and potassium, occur- 
ring in ocher-yellow rhomoohedral crystals, 
ana also in granular masses. 

Jar-owl (Jttr^ul), n. The chum-owl, night-jar, 
or nteht-chuiT, CaprimulgHS eurqpanui, 

JsnaE (jar'A), a. [Australian.] TheE^IjilP- 
tos morginata, 


rently most common, 
a precious stone. 

Her light waa Ijke unto a stone meet predous, even like 
a/o^ stotia Rev. xxL ll. 

2. In modem usage, a closely compact crypto- 
crystalline variety of quartz, opaque or nearly 
BO. and colored red, yellow, or brown, or less 
often green. The color ti nsnally due to oxld of iron, 
the anhHmui oxld being present in the red, and the hy- 
drated ozld In the yellow and bimm varieties. Some kinds 
contain olay as an imparity, and a red Jasper rock (som^ 
tlmee called Jatpeiiu} occurs on a large scale with the 
* 1 . The ■■ 


scale wit] 
finer varieties 


nuli 

herbs belongiim to' temperate Europe, 
rolls is narrowly fwe-parted : the anthers are somi^hat 
ooiinate at their base. The floweri are borne at the ends 
of tho branohoe in hemispberioal heads with leaty involu- 
ores. J. numtane^ with biight-biuo flowers, is the 00 m- 
I's-bit or GreatJBntaln, md extmds throughout 

. „ [In 

two forms: {^Jasmine, also spelled lagmin (a 
D. Jasmijn = G. Dan. Sw. jodmiu), < CJF. jasmin, 
iosmin, F. Jasmin =s Bp, Jamin = Pg.jogmlm; 

Nh,Jaswinum; (2) Jessamin, also spriled jessa- 
mine, and formerly jcwmunln, < OF,Jossemin,Jol‘ 
somine a It. gesmino, also gelsomino (cf. Gelso- 
mium and geHemin, q. v.) and gekiimo, jasmine; 

< Ar, *ydsmin, yetmin, Turk, ydsotnir^ < Pern. 
ydtmin, also ydsamin, jasmine. Cf. Gr. Ide/itf, 
also laofilljauov Uhuev, oil) and Idofuvcv fiipov 
(ftlffnm, juice), a Persian perfume, perhaps oil of 
jasmine.] A plant of tiio genus Jasminum,^ 

jasmine, voiihsiiui ponaa, — uumina or yellow jas- 
mlse,G«ii8tiiltim Miiy HT i fa wi i *.— fliitu j aiwniw , MandS’ 
vlttaiuawolwia— mom Jasmine, — 

Jasmine box, species of tbe genus PMttyrsa.— ; 
lumlne. Mymnthet Afftor-trlm— IM smiwIim 

flower. Arnmme netnaroea. . , 

Jaimlnesft (jas-min'$-B), n. pL [NL. (Jnzsieu, Jagperated (ji 
1789), < Jogmlnttm 4- -effi.j A plant-triM of the 4--cdS.] Mi; 
natural order Oleaoeai, typiflM by the genus oles of jasper: or, Jasperated smta, 

Jasminum. ItlsdUUngulihedbythefrultbeiiifftwin, jattper-dlp (jas'pBr-dip), n. Some as joirper- 
or scptiuldally divisible into two, by the lobes oi the 00 - wiUfh, 

C<JoVor + -iU‘J Bee 

JumlXM>trM(JaB'inlu-tre),n. ThorediaHmine, 

To convex into a form of silica like jasper. 
The “petrified forest" nesr Corrim in ApiolM county, 

■ wood, 
when 


morginata, or mahogany gnm-tree, abound- 
ing in south western Australia. It is fSmoui fbr lu 
iBOestraotfble wood, which Is not sttsbked by the ohelu- 
^ teredo, <wUnni«M.ud does not meXir decty. Jt is, 


thi^oN^ highly vilned for msrine snd undemround nses, 
M fbr lostieafaflroBd-tlea end telegrsph-pf^ 

Heo sliip-bttlldan prefer It 



iron ores of the loke Buperlor region, 
of Jasper admit of a good polish, and are useu xor vasoL 
snuff-boxes, teals, etc. Bandedot termed JasptrCtleooeXied 
ribbonjamer) Is a kind having tbeooior in broad stripes, as 
of red and green. Agate puper has layers of chalcedony. 
Ein/ptian jasper, mttoli used in ancient art, was found near 
theh'ile^ In nodnles having sones of red, yOllow, or brown 
oolora. Pwvslaln/nswr is merely a baked indorated Olay, 
often of a bright-red odlar. 

8 . An earthenware made of pounded spar.— 4. 
Same Rojqsjter-ware, 

las'pBr-A-ted), a. [< Jasper •¥ ^td^ 
ixea with jasper; containing parti- 


Aria^ ^contains large^ quantities, of Jas]>erlaod 


lttnieBgateand/aiper,i _ 

, . It is extensively used for omamenUl ofijeei 

single setiUons of the tree-trunks form table-tops, etc. 


The Ariiona sgatUed or joiipsrliid wood shows the moet 
oeautiful vtriety of oolouia of any petrified wood In the 
worid. Fatwe, XXXVIL ea 

Jaiper-opal (jas'p^r-d'pal), n. An impure va- 
riety of the common opal, containing some yel- 
low iron oxid and having the color of yellow 
jasper. Also caUedjoM^pal and qpal-jdmer. 

Juper-wure (Jas'pBr-wfir), n. A und of pot- 
tery invented by Josiah Wedgwood, and de- 
scribed by him as ** a white terra-cotta ** and as 


ornamented hla finest vasea, etc., and which weraalaomade 
' Also called eameodeere. 


for setting In Jewdliy. Also called emsM 
JfUlpar-VH^ gas'pBr-wosh), It. . 
ramie decorauon introduced by ' 


A kind of 06 - 
, Wedgwood in 
1777. In this the more expensive Jaqier-were is need only 

iuSS!ra;’toU‘‘£K!; 
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At fMiata A* m vnid lo oiMK 

^ ndiid tMr laboiot wf aa iv^ 

An* M'Mv tlioiifh onto* toiaiifr orpiqr. 

Airii?CottinMn^ 


tejUMH, J«BB|W, «. ObMMe.fonwa<iMM. 


1. AtM«; trUUng; 



augrtSw 

^ipldsaa (jM-pld'Hn), a. [< L. toqiMnu, < 

IgfiiSSyCTiSWr' 

li. ia^ideiu, < jaqwr : lee, 

jasper. 

per wlwi the stroeture of an onyx. ?5!?_ ! Cango), f urae.] Fune f 

laip-ii^ (jwp^d'pil), n. Same 
opal, 

iaainm das W 
peadyfa), marDi 
marble: see/cNVptfi 
color like those of 

JasBid»das'i-^)fa«P^ 


dies. 

jMBtl dint or JInt), 
iant; luitory defeotiv 


j e. [Sometimes spelled 
_ , , are, the word being oonr 

fused with other words of similar or mlated 
meanings; et.JaHnc6,J(mHM, alsoiaeader:/^ 
^ r,Jauni8,jumpf etc,, all prob. of BttM, ortr 
a. The relations of these forms ace nnde- 
ermined,] Lf tnm» Same asiaimoe. 

He w«i Mt npon su unbroken ooult, • . , « 


as Janper^ yjjjia jins). 


Jotpure (b Pg. Jds- 
>i^r, make like Jasper, 
looration with Toins 01 
r or agate. 

„ . WL., < JaMus + 

An extensire family of nomqiterous insects, 
named from the Mnns Josses, of wide geo- 
graphical distribatiom and containing many 
bugs ordinarily called leaf<^oppers. Tber an 
moMilj of email aua alender and often eplndle-aliaped, 
with very long hind lega and ourv^ tlbbe armed with a 
double row of eplnea. Iney ooour in nearly aU pacta of 
the world, and many of them ace notably noxtoui to agrt- 
ottltnre and bortlomturai llao lamtdm. 


nimcet (jins or jdna), e. [The verb Jonnee, 
q. y., is older, bei^ foimd in ME.; the later 
ffunce may be a different word, beiiig appar. < 
OF./sacer, jaunee, Jounce (a horse) : see founts 
and Jounee,} I# trana. To Jolt or shake, as a 
home by rough riding: ride nard. Also^saf. 
n. istrons. 1. To ride bard. 
apar.gall‘d, and Wd by/sunefigjr Minylaoke. ^ ^ 

8 . To be Jolted or shaken up, as by mnoh walk- 
i^ ; walk about till much f atigrnea. Bee quota- 
tion under Jaiinfl. e. i,, 1 . 

Jannoet (jins or jins), a. [Also Jounee, q. v. ; 
from the verb.] A Jolting; a shaking up, as 
by much walking, quotation under 


lassns (jas'us), n. [Prcm. /nssas, < L. lossns 

or I^U8,< (Sir. 'loow or 'laW a town on the Janndw flan'- or JAu'der). r. <. 

naTiiia nf JnaaitLu b. 4: mMaoTif 


Bala rsgeant of Fbpai, hd. Iff • 
n. intrana. If. Same as Jaanor, 2, 

0, my bade, my back! 

BeShrew your haait for aendlng me about 

8 . To wander here and there; ramble; make 
an excursion, especially for pleasure. 

*Laa. I'm wea^ with the wdkt 
UjpmiiiUtia dicra are done. 

Bistf. tmd FLt Wit at Bevecal Weapcaia ▼. % 

Jannt^ (jint or jftnt), n. [< Ja^t, e.1 If. A 
Jolting; a sbakiug up, as by much walking. 

1 am aweaiy, give me leave a whUe 
Fla bow my bonea aohel what aiaiciil (var. jeuaePl heva 
lhadi aSt^JL and J7,1L 6 . la 

8 . A ramble; an excursion; a short Journey, 
especially one made for pleasure. 

Hia flcstinunl ii to oourt Bfr R, £*S 


[Also Jaunar^ 
appar.afroq. 
ot Jaunt; perhaps influenced by the partlyequiv. 
daunder^ q. v.] To talk idly or m a jocular 
way. 


I dealgned a^gml Into the city today to ^ mer iy, I wt 


wai diaappoliiti 


Swifit Journal to Stdla, mW. 


Thay war only Jokin'; . . . they war f net JmituMh' wi' 
the bridegroom for fuii. 

AUnlwv^ MwUUy Mag., June, 1817 , p. 84 a 

To janndir about, to sq about idly from plaoe to place. 

or j4n'd6r), n, [Also JauncTj 
L the verb.] 1 . Idle talk; gossip; 


genus of Jaasidw, at present restricted to a few 
species not charaoteristio of the family, 
iataka (jfl'tfj^l^), m. [Skt.Jdlal^ < /dia, bom, 
pp. of vjd or JatL be bom.J A nativity; birth- 
story: speciflcally, an account of the life of 
Buddha in one of his successive human oxls- 

tenoes* ^ Janndisr about, to go about tdiv from place to Place. 

Jatamaiuri (Jat-f^man^si), n. [E. Ind.] The JanS^ftn^ or jln^ddr), n. [^so Jauner, 
supposed spikenard of the ancients, NardontOr jatidsf ; ‘ 

ekyg Jatamanai, chatter. 

Jateorhiia (jat^$-$-ri'sg), n. [NL. (Mieni. Oh hand your tongue now, liUokielalng, 

1861), irreg. s (3hr. lor^p or loi^. a physician (< Oh hand your tongue an’/ouiwr. 

iafldm, cure), + ^'fa, a root.] A genus of Ifa- ^ ^ , Bum#, oat ye 

niapehnaoeaif containing, with one or two other 8 . Rambling or desultory conversation. [Scotch 
species, the J. Valumba, whose root is the co- in both senses.] 

lumbo of commerce. Thw belong to the foreeti of JaWldBra (jto • or Jftn d 6 rs), n. A dialectal 
Moaunbiqne^ and are woody oUmbert with lai«a deeply form otJaundiee4 

cleft leavee on long potlol^ and the Sowert in wlUw Jaillldloe.(iiizi'- or Jftn'dis), n, [Early mod. R. 

whoae anthen open by a traniverio lUt near the extroTM ^ .ME. jaundya^ JaMia^jamiaa, also Jamr 

$iPL the fem^n flower thero ^ 6 itorile itunoty^ and drea (with exorescent d ana r ), earlier Jaunea^ 


Sovariee whloh become ovoid drupM See out under co- 


Jatroiflut (Jat'r^f^). n. [KL, (Linnsms), irreg. 

< Gr. iar^i^, a physician, + rpo^f sustenanoe, 
food, < rpMeiv, nourish, sustain.! A genus of 
plants of the natural order Eupnorhiamm^ and 

r '2 wabraoing .ora. 68 the eye. and to”a dark coloring of 

longing to the warmer parts of both bemi- The itmfla aro nauaUy light in color, and the 
spheres, but Iim laaaltnde and Iom m appidite,. Xanthoi 

chiefly Ameri- 
can. Thewaremo- 
noMloua nerba or 
ahruba with alter- 
nate petloled and 
ittpnlate leavoa, 
vmoh are entire or 


pelmately lobed. 
The amall flowera 
sreindiohotomona 

» the fertile 
the center. 
The male flowera, 
andiometlmeathe 
female, have a co- 
rolla with flvepe^ 
slaorlobea. Ibe 


are In two or more 
aerlea with their 
fllimenta more or 
leia united in a 
odunn. Theovaiy 
la twiv or three- 
cell^, with one 
aeedihaodt J. 



JawnaaJaunyaf < OF, jaunUtac. \ntur Jaulnimt F. 
Jauniaaaf jaundice, yellows, lit. * yellowness,' < 
OF,jaune, yellow: see jhgTid.] 1, In patholf a 
morbid state oharacteriEed by the presence of 
bile-pigmonts in the blood, which mves nse to 
a yellow staining of the skin and the whites of 
" ' ■ ■ of the urine. 

. there ia more or 

appetite. Xanthopay. or yellow 

vlalon, ocoura in aome vciy rare inctanoea. Alio called 
kUrua. 


Then on the liver doth tho Jawiidlaa tall, 

8 t<^ng tho naaaage of the oholerlok Oall ; 

Whloh then, tor good blood, ■oattera all abont 
Her fleiy poyaon, yellowing all without 
ayivtatar, tr. of Du Dartaa'a We£a It. The Furiea. 

Hence » 8 . A state of feeling or emotion that 
oolors the view or disorders the Judgment, as 
Jealousy, envy, and the like. 

Jeelo^, ihtjmmdiea ot the aouL 

Drydan, Bind and Panther, III. 7 a 

Jaimdloo (Jftn'- or Jdn'dis), e. t; prot. and pp. 
ietimdlced!^ ppr. Jofuic^ [<^cii«n< 8 o 0 , fi.] 1 . 
To affect with jaundice. 

All look! ydlow to fbajaundiaad eye. 

Pcfia, fSmy on O^olam, L SM. 

Hence~ 8 . To affect with prejudice or envy. 

Be bdidd the evidence of wealth and the en^of wealth 
Jaa m Skad bit aonl. Bulwar, My l^cJ, it 10 . 


Sprhig. which la now in fall vigour, and evenr badge and 
bttui covered with flowera, rendered our>iyiif drilglittut 
H. auritUmma, Travela through bpain, isi. 
-Byii,.a,jrrto. tou^ atroU. 

Jaimt*^(Jiint),fi. [Ppob. of Bcand. origin, namely 
< Sw. panfa, play tho buffoon, romp, sj^rt, Jest 
(rufl. gantaaf Dan. gantaa, Jest), < Sw. dlaL poiif^ 
a fool, buffoon (of. oon, droll, loel. pan, fren- 
sy, frantic gostureny Gf. Jhimfl.] A sneer; 
gibe ; taunt. [Booioh.] 

jannl^ (jhut), a. r< OF. Jantef also spelled 
ganto. in pi. Jantaa^ tne foUies of a wheel; orU 
gin obscure. J A felly of a wheel. 

Jaimt^ (jhu'* or J4n'ti-li), ada. Briskly; air- 
ily ; ^ly. Also spelled JanHly, 

Jaim1all6flB (Jhn'- or J4n'tl-nes), a. The qual- 
ity of being jaunty; airiness; sprightliness. 
Also spollecT /aaffaewr. 

A oertniii atlffnem In my limba entirely deetroyid tbit 
JaunUnam of air I waa once master of. 

Addtaon, f^MOtstor, Ka ttO. 

JanntiHff-ear (Jkn'ting-kflr), a. [Appar. < Jaunt- 
ing, verbal n. otJaunU, v. t, 2, *r ear ^ ; but the 
vnr,Janty-ear, if not a corruption, makes this 
doubtful.] A light two-wheeled vehicle, veiy 
popular in Ireland, having two seats extended 
back to back over the low wheels for tho ac- 
commodation of passonffors, a compartment be- 
tween the seats, called the well, for the receipt 
of luggage, and a porch in front for the driver. 

Jaunty ^u'ti or jftn'ti), a. [First in the lat- 
ter of the 17t}i century, with various spell- 
ings jda^. JaniaeJauntae, etc., also accents as 
If F.JanteJantda, being an imperfect imitation, 
in E. spoiling, of the contem^ra^ F. pronun- 
ciation of F. gentih otherwise Engusheaas gain- 
tael and in older form aenUa; the form gnt^, 
with E. vowel sound, also occurs, and, in ME., 
gent, < OF. pnt, an abbr. of ganw: see gantk, 
genteel, genfi, ganty,"] If. Gtonteel. 

1 desire my RsfofmstloD miy be a Secret, bsosoNL IS yoB 
know, for a Man of my Addrem and the rest^tla not 
latogotber so Janiaa, Mra. Mn, Sir Timothy Tawdry, X, L 

8 , Gay and sprightly in manner, appearance, 
or action; airy; also, affectedly elegant or 
showy. 

Not every one that brings from beyond ssasantirgln 

(JM*) 


null. 

ittt of their 


Jalfwakm poUgHem. 
m, taaoiMCMicfl J *, male flemi. 


also, on account 

kig'mda. These, w... «... .. 

aandgkudjL yield the jatropluHin. 
lndlecylblaiasllmnlatliigoll,nied 
var. sMiwIosa. called epwpe'nsCCis and trsad-iq^, to a 
stingliig weed of the eoatnern United Btatea t/Tpedo- 
grtaa to a onrioui cp^ei soinetlmaa cultivated In oon■e^ 


J»1llldl«M>b«rr7t JftVBdiOO-trM 

-trfl), a. [So called with ref. to the yellow un- 


der-bark.j The barberry, Berharia vulgaria, 
jannat, a. [IfE., < OF,Jaune,Jalne,Jaulna, F. 




also 

„ » , . , yellow; 

externally. uma, prob. of Teut. origin : cf. OHG. gala (Muh), G. 

B E. pcUow, of which the proper L. r 


.form is 
Yellow. 


Javd (jhd), a. A Scotch form of Jadeh 

I heard aae o' hto gimea hti that anld rn^isiid ^ 
gndewlfe gie ye that Hob Boy, xiix. 


:), e. i. , 

^Btime 


[Origin obscure.] 
idly. [Scotch.] 


To trifle; 


ndtiaua : see yeUow, helein, and oAfoHa.] 

Wine of ToursliL and of Bewme alaa 
Whloh lawns odour applied ngght vnto. 

Bom. qf Partanay ^ X. T. S.Xi 970. 
l^wont be known by my colors, like a bird. 1 have 
made up my mind to wear meJamM. 

OBsads, Love me little, L 

janiMr (ja^- or JA'ndr), e. and a, See^eadaf. 


Tam your bead about with ajantd ate 

Fafpdm^ The IneonsteD^ L 

No wind blows rode enough to JosOe the Ja a mU m a hat 
that ever sat upon a human head. 

H. Jamm, Bnba. and Shad., p SSI 

Theimmlp sdf^attofaotlon caused by the htosef paMoS- 
tom when neesrive, B. Spaaoar, Btndy of SooloL, p tL7. 

Jaiip(jAp),fl. iXlao^itBBjampJal^^ 
onmn obscure.] L ttana, 1. To strike: chip 
or break by a sudden blow.*8. To spatter, as 
water or mud. 

Boamer spnag t* the sent sea out, 
And/mc^Hnpl'ttieiky. 

Bomw Bq^k&id (Ghilto 

n, fafrans. To dash and rebound as water; 
make a noise like water mutated ip a eloee vee- 
sel. [Sootoh in all uses.] 



8M9 

Jafilln-man (jav^lin^nan), «. A^omui re- 


nftted in the United Btatee. Th« Javu are of . do fMro//o (which ee^ under eau). 

nk ^ ^ * ‘ ‘ 


n. Mmu. To ipluh; dosh, m a wive. 

— Av now the water owro HUT hflcd. 

r,] Water, mud. etc., else. Wharton* And it giugl« in mr moii& 

diBm or splashed up. [Bootch.] if neooiU7 the aherlffmoit attend [at the »■ Jtotoid(CWW*i BaUadi, I. W> 

And daab the mmlle [mtiddj] iauM an to the ooarina •^*^**^ ™ Com., 11. dn, n. [Scotch in all usee.] 

■klea. Aunit, Brlgaof Ayr. jgy0Un.iaak0 fjay'lin-enfik), n. A snake-liz- Jbw® (jA), n. [< Jo»®, c.] Aoons!de»Uequan' 

JftTl n, [So called from the ieland of ard of the family Acontiidm* tity of any liquid; a waye. [Scotch.] 

JaTa.] A breed of the domestic hen, origi- Javello water (sha-yel^ wd'tdr). Sameascoa Bhe'a ta*en her hy the my hand, 

® -?e, under «oM). 

I It. giavdhtto ) ; Bee^aveSa.] 


•Iw and hroad and deep ahape, and rank well for utility. JaTOlott. a. [OF. C 
whiter with lege alio mottled. 


And led her down to the river atrand ; . . . 

She took her l^r the middle ama*, . . . 

And daah'd her bonny back to theina. 

Tht CnidsAriChMB sfilada, IL SS^ 




^ larifo iHlarid of the 

Bast Indies belonjging to the Hutch, HoiitheaNt jaw^ (jd), fi. 


of Sumatra; JayanoHe. 

The Jamn flora on the pure voinniilo cloy (llfrero from 
that where the aoll in more overlaid wlUi foreot huiniio. 

//. 0. FurtHm, Eiisteni An!hii»cli4P^ p. 7M. 
JlaTln opossum, ZhlnooarOSi^ etc. see the dohiih. 
JaTanofiOOdS ( ja v-a-ne ' Hoda) , ?) . pL Same an 


i flgh 

7 f ottand, tr. of livy, p. S 64 . 
[< liK^JawCt alsojoiTd, geowe, an 


alteration (with sonant J for orig. surd eh, as Jm.] 
also In jowl, Jar\ jar^, ajar% and perhaps jam ^ ) *' " 
of ME. ^ehawe, ^ekeowe, found only in early mod. 
E*jthatce, chaw, jaw (= CD. ’* * ' 

a 


a louma 
car-truck. 


of ^haSoa, 
A scolding. 

.- Jlloq.] 

A short bar placed Mneath 
to unite the two pedestals in a 


JSTl&ese ( jav-fi-ndH' or -ndr/ ). a* and n. [< Java 
+ ^ + -ew." The name Java in the native 

n ch is Jdwd, in early forms Jaim, Jahn^ etc.] 
, Of or pertaining to the island of Java. 

The houae of a JamwDc chief hoe civht mufo, wlille the 
maaa of the people ore reatrlctixl to four. 

Awtr, FaturaHkt, XX 111. 38. 

ZZ. a, 1. Hing* or pL A native or natives of 
Java.-^S. The language of Java, of the Malay- 
an family. 

Jan sparrow. Bee yarrow* 

JanUt (jav'el), ». [Early mod. K. javel,Jevol 
(dial. joidO; < ME. jntvd/ origin unknown.] A 
low, worthless fellow. 

He Jthe friarj called the fellow libbald, vUlaiUi JavO, 
baokbiter, alaiiderer, and the cliild of i»erdltlon. 

iWr T* Mom, Utopia (tr. by KoblnaonX !• 

Eiplred had the tormc tliat Uieie two Javebi 
Should render up a rcckiilng of their travel! 

Unto thuir muater. 

Spcimr, Mother Hub. Tide, 1. 809. 


S. ehawe, chaw, jaw (= CD. kauwe* the jaw of 4a,w-b<ma n Any hone of 

^ cavity ^ the mouth, ^ maxillary or mandibular bone ; c 

. pan. ^0 jaw) ; appar. < MK. cheoum, » bone of the lower jaw. 


^ ,, H. A bolt with a U-shajped 

imlit head, perforated to carry a pin. Car^ 
Buildef^s Diet* 

the' jaws, 
especially, 

B .a.rnut i/uu jorvry j \ vnwwun, ' - ^ 

oA«««»,mod.K.cftw,c»«w = ()D.to«we»,eto^^ Andhefound.i,wJMi*«i.(»fMi.» . . . uidtookit, 
ohow. The form may have been affeoted by wd riow . thouMid me5^“l£^ Jid3^iw^a 
association with jowl, ME. JoMc, ehaul, etc., and 4 „ / 4 a/k«%«n r/ -l i 

perhaps with F. Joue, cheek.] 1. One of the Zwia?®.] Same 

bonoB which form the skeleton or framework - a 

of tho mouth; a maxilla or mandible; tliese ifi brft k6r), a. A word hard to 

bones collectively. Tbujawi in nearly ill vertcbratei /if « A aIihaV wiiiAii iia.a 

■re two iu number, tho upper and the lower. Tho upper jaw jHW-cnnCH (i& chuk ), n, A chuck which has 
on each lide ooiieiite ohiefly of the luperior mimfiary or movable studs on a face-plate, to approach and 
■upromaxlllo, and of on IntermaxUlaiy Imne or prornox- grasp an object. 

Inuiamiualftlaauiiglobouatheinfnimaxillaiyiinfnimaz- having Jaws Of a specinod kind, as, heavy- 
u, or ono pair yf bunei united at tho mid- 


111a, or mandible, . ... 
die line by a lymphyala ~Iu vertebmtee below mammiUi 
this bouu is ropreeented by levoral plucea Iti liuny ele- 
mente becoming quite eomplex In birds and must reptilei 
and many Ashes. l*he mandible, and ospcolally its termi- 
nal element when there ore several, commonly hears teeth 
like the upper jaw. As a rul^ it is inuvably ortlcnlated 
with the rest of the skull. In mommslH Uili arilcula- 


Jawed* 

For they [her eyee] are blend 
And sraye beared 
Jawed lyke a je^. 

SketUm, Elynour Bammyng. 

The metamoiphosls of tho iavMd Nouroptera li little 
more marked. £ JD. Cope, Origin of the Jntteet, p. 8ia 


- gavepi.'] 

sheaf: same as garePi* 

Then must tho furesnid jaeile or itolkcs boc hmig out a 
leooiid time to be dried in tlic sun. 

Iltdland, ir. of Tllny, xix. 1. 

jBTal^ (jav'el), v. t* [Also written jartwl, jar- 
hte; of. Sc. Javel, Ji*vvl, joggle, spill a small 
quantity of liquid, distinguished from jairhlc, 
Jirble, spill a large quantity of liquid, a 
slight motitin of water; origin obscure. Cf. 
Jaw^*} ^ To bomire. 

Javal^ (ja'vel), n* [< WR*JavrUe, a later variant 
of Jaiolc, etc., jail : see jail.’] A jail. Cath, 
Ang** p. Id4. {Halliwdl,) 

JaTilm (jav'liu), n. [Formerly vino Javeling ; 
< OP, javelin, m., javmnc, f„ E. javeUnc s Bp. 
iabalina b It. giavelina, a javelin (cf. also jai'o- 
foQ ; of Celtic origin : cf. Bret, gnvHn and gav^ 
loa (prob. accora. to the F.), a javelin, garl, 


and In the lower vertebrates various other modifloatlons hence, aepression of spirits, OB maicated by 
occur. Bee cuU under Oydodw, UaUinw, Fdidee, and depression of tlie jaw, [Rare.] 

• Jawfkll^ (jft'fd'ln), a. Depressed in spirits; 

dejected; cnapfallen. [Obsolete or raro.] 

Nay, be not Anfs/olne. Jforffon, Dutch Courtaam, 1. 1. 


Tlielse Sernentei elen men, and thol et en hem wepynge ; 
and wlrnn iliel eteii, the! mevon tho over Joice, and nougnte 
the nether Jowe; and the! have no I'onffc, 

jrandevdle, lYavols, p 888. 


2, The bones and associated structures of the 
mouth, as the teeth and soft ports, taken to- - 
gether as instruments of prehension and mas- ^¥7 ILa# 4 . 

tioaiioii; mouth-parts in general: commonly 


He miw lie compared to one BO>(iie</afls» with over-long 
foitlng that he cannot eat mer‘ " 


meat when brought unto him. 
Fuiler, \4T»rtbtei^ Eiaex. 


1. Bameas 2. 

crustaceans, tho Jews ore much oomrifeated, and oonsiit j2W-n0l6 (jo h61), n. [Also COmptW jaur^Je, 
........ . *"1p^B, gnatho^sj^or Jarholo; < jaw^ + A place Into which 


See 


essentially of modiflod limbs, ini „ 

jaw-feet; and the opposite wU work upon each c 
sidewise, nut up and down. Pften nsed figuratively, 
out under vmuh-paH, 

My tongue cleaveth to mjjawe. Pi. zxll. 1ft. 

Now, when we were in the very/atw of the gulf, 1 felt 
more oomposed than when we were only approaching lU 

Poe, Tales, 1. 172. 


Alsojtttft- 


To drop head-foremoii In the^atn 
Of vacant dorim — 


aid of aliiong or a throwing-stick. The word is tho 
gOMrol term for all inch wcapohi. The javelin was In ose 
In Bnrope In the middle ngee, and In anUiiiilty, Among 
Oriental nations and among luodorn mivuge tribes it is a 
copm op weapon of offense. Bee ametitum, and 

O. be advised ; thou kiiow'st not wliat it Is 
Wlth/aiwlin'f point a ohurllsh swine to gore. 

Shak*, Venus and Adouls, 1. 61(1. 

Hla figur’d shield, a Hiliilng orb, he tokos, 

And in Ills hand a pointed ^s7£n shakes. 

Pope, Iliad, ill, 480. 

2 . In her*, a bearing representing a short- 
handled weapon with a barbed head, and so 
distinguished from a half-spear, which has a 
lauce-nead without barbs. 

Javdln (jav'lin), e, f. r<^arA«M, n.] To strike 
or wound with or as with a javelin. [Hare.] 

A bolt 

now thi storm was dose about them) straok, 
Fuirowliig a giant oak, sndiawHn^ 

With doiM nlkes and oplmten of the wood 
The dock earth round. zwMgsoa, Merlin and Vivleti. 

iBTdln-bat (jay^lin*bat), «i. A South American 


dirty water, etc., is thrown ; a sink. 
box, Jaw-foot. [Scotch.] 

Before the door of Saunders Jonp . . . yawned that odo- 
riferous gulf ydeped, in Scottish phrase, the jsi^Aols; In 
other words, an unoovered common sewer. 

St Honan’S Well, xxvUL 

Jawing-taokle (J&'ing-tak^l), n. Same as Jaw- 
PM, tackle. [Slang.] 

Tennyenn, In Memorloin, xxxiv. Ah ! Eve, my girl, you jawfn^-meKs is too wdl hung. 

'0. Meade, Love me LitMe, ^ 

Jaw-Jerk ( jiL' j^k), n, in palhof., same as chin- 

enddaboom w’gair ’ (ft)Tirmaa^^ Jawlm (jd'les), a* [< Jaw^ + Jess*'] Having 

d two opposing memb^whlohoan bo moved tow^ or no jaws; agnathous; speolflcally, having no 
from Olio another : os, the ieiws of a vise or wrench ; the iJXrS law a lanmiiw ^ uu 

Jam of a itone-orusher. (QSamo as houdng, 9 (a). . iowot jaw, as a lamprey or nag. ^ 

4 . [<>«»», «0 Budo loquacity! coMse railing: J*W-lever (ji'lev'to), ». An mBtmment for 
abuRire olamor; wra^ng. [Vulgar.]- laja «pe““F moutiiof ahoiMoraoow m order 
Of the Jaw. Bee anptss.-- Aracultf pmsss oTtht administer medicine to It. 
lowerjaw.^ flee avatar.— Jaws of death. SeectaotA'i Jaw-monthed (jd'moutht), u. Having a mouth 

^ 1®*^= ® translation of the epithet 

Sr.™ totw guaaMtomoM awpiledtotteoraaM verte^tea 
jaw^ (jd}i V. [< Jawi, a.] Z. intranfi. To talk except the round-mouthed or single-nostriled 

=- alao, to Mold; clamor. [Vulgar.] . 

Jawnt, 0 . <- An cMolete form of yawn* Com- 
pare ehawn. 


or gossip; 

But, neighbor, ef they prove their doim at law, 

The best way li to settle, on’ not/sie. 

Lowdl, BIglow Papers, 8d ser., IL 
There they was [the child and the joy-bird], ejawin* at 
each other. Bret HaeU, Lads of Buiuing damp. 

ZZ. trufM. If, To seise with the jaws; bite; 
devour. 

In me hath mefe sloine feore. 
tlfthew 


wolvei would low me. 

ibie Kinsmen, IIL 1 


'. Javelinier, < Javeline, a 
A soldier armed with a 


Javelin. AlEoJavelotier* 

The/MPilMffv foranost d oU b«ui tto 

BMand, tr. ofLlvy, p. SB6. 


I reck not 

Fletoker (and anatkmO, Two N 0 I 

2. To abuse by scolding; use Impertinent or 
^i^udent language tow^. [VulgaT.] 

Jftup,_ 

" ', and in considerable quantity, as a 


SMum-ot vniMi^ i 

law-roM (Jd'rdp), n* yaut, a rope attached 
to the jaw of a gtf to prevent it from coming 
off the mast. 

Jawsmitll (jd'smlth). n. [<Jawl, n* (def. 1, with 
allusion also to def. 4), + Miffh.] One who 


( jd), V. [Appar. ecmnect^d with jieel'k and 
, _>•] Z. trane. To pour out; throw or dash 
out rapidly, and in considerable q 
liquid; splash; dash. [Scotch.] 

Tempests may oeoie to lew the rowan flood, 

Ba m i ay , (tetle Bheph^, L 1. 


Labor. St* Louis Ghbe-Democrat, 1886. [Slang, 
U. 8.] ^ 

n. Ai 

n* 


The mouth* Also 
jawing-taehle* [Slang.]—!^ oasfe offons^ijair^ 
taekl^i to talk too rnuiS; [PUhenuen’i duig.] 



aii4o^ 

an axle*Dqx in 


_ n* A tooth in the book 
f nmolnr; a 


8998 


nsedtotis^ten 


Jff-pto (ii a. 1. The eomtnon Jaj, 
ghndat^ HProy. Eng.]— 9. T& 

.. ^ thruah, [Prov. Eng.] 

R*l»tta4t «r (fife. teiJ. 

peixaining to the jaws. duck, QmrgHMula ereeoa. 

The dew-l^w and of the^ Jfty-thmsll (Jft'thrQsh), a. Any bird of the ge- 

• 9^^lGtea(mDonQQln>t^p.48. nns OarrutaXf or of some related , 
as in JMjfj the name of or prammm 


f nuSf »» 
Sdater, 
mayweed, 

osafo.] A 


■ome dlMfleetton towatdi me, smndL- ^ 

denerit of naiiio, and took It not from tlie t 

noiMM,Lattafi,]ixv, 
InSnttoiealoiiiiN. InllQlta remrda 
Do watoli ahont Uwtma Thimltj, 

B. Jmmm, C^ynthla'a Eetela t. a 

Bpeeidoally— 9. Distress or resentment caused 
by suspected or actual loss, through the riyal^ 
of another, of the love, good will, or success 
ono desires to retain or secure; fear or su^- 
cion of successful rivalry, especially in love. 


It la the 
The 


the grm-Mfed monater which doth a 
meat It feeda on : that onokuld livee 1 


mook 
liveelnbltm 


somtDon ifuropean bird, about 13 inches long, < ME^/oi/s, geloun, getuH, , , , 

)f a gray color tinged with reddish, varied with Jttlowp = Pr. gelos ss Sp. seUmt a It. 

)laok, white, and blue, and having the head ^ohmo, < ML. solosua. full of seal, < L. celiM, 
iirested. The Java are blrdmaually of bright and ruled < Or. Ci^^or, seal: seOifca/. Of. which is 
lolqre, fmow whtob blue la the moat conapiououa thua a doublet of 1. Full of seal': soalous 

solicitous 


oiitraatlng with the eomber orowa tholr neareit allies, 
me tall la oomparatlvebr long, aometlmea extremely ao, 



Who, certain of hla fate, loves not hla wronger ; 

But, O, what damned mlnutee telle he o*er 
Who dotea, yet doubts, auapecta yet strongly loves I 
ShJt„ Oihcllo. ULa^lSB. 
And fetnuui^ that never ileepe for feer 
(Bospiolona Flea sUU nibbling In her sari 

That leauea repast and rest, neer pin'd ai 

With aeektng what she would be loth to Unde. 
Sylvetter, S. of Dn Bertea'a Weeks, IL, The Fnrlsa. 

a pwion or cauee; MUeitou. rnpeitn. [Prov. Eng.] 

for the honor or intereets of one’, .elf or of an- TrKSJMfctlix - r . 0a W"b - 

good use: see 
a lackey. [GoL 


in the service of i 

for the honor or imiereais oi one s sen oroi an- « rA AnlinnnUl fow 

lowed b 7 ^r. faoifclj A flunky or footman ; a laoki 

loq., Eng.] 

That noble old moo of footmen la well nigh gone, . . . 
and Vncaa with hli tomahawk uid eagle'a plume, and 
Jeamet with hli cocked hat and long cane, are paming out 


1 have been rwyjealova/nr the Lord God of hoeta. 

1 KL xlx. m 

Then will the Lord hejeahw/or hie laud. Joel li la 
9. Anxiously watchful; suspiciously vigilant ; 
much oonoemed; suspicious. 

1 am>8a<oiM over you with godly jealousy. 9 Cor. zl. a 
Aaoldler. . . . 

JeaknuM In honour, anddon and quick in qnarrel. 

8hak,, Ai yon Like it, IL T. Ul. 
The ronrt was notiMlcM of any evil Intention In Bfr. 

Winfkrf^i, lltoC :■ “ ‘ “ 


of the world where they ouoo walked In l 

TiUMleniy,vL 


BaltonitaU. 


. Now Bngland, IX, 7a 


Poring tlie service a man came hito neero the middle of 
the church with hla aword drawtie. ... In thia iaafoiM 
time it put the congregation into greato oonfualon. 

JMyn, Plaiy, March SO, 1087. 


j6an(jAu),w. JaneA If. Same ai^no, 1.— 
9. A twilled cotton cloth, used both for under- 
wear and for outer clothing: commonly, of gar- 
ments, ill the plural. Also written jane. 

Yon moat ooarau frinso oapacltiea. yeiaae Jndgmente. 
FlHeker (and atiothn% TwoNobie Kununeii, lU. a 
Cloui waa hla linen, and hla Jacket bine; 

Of flneat l«in hla tronaera, tight and trim. 

OMte, The Pariah Bcgiiter. 
He waa a tall, lank oonntryman, clad In a antt of coun- 
try /aona fVmypife, A Pool'i Bimnd, p. 80. 

Satin jean, a thick wtttnn cloth, a variety of Joan, with • 


Uiiiniicnn Jnr ((iarrm/fUjF/^ndapikf). 

I In the magpie. They arc nolay, rcstleaa blrdi^ of n^ 
oreal hablta. found In moat parts of the world, roach- 
ig their highest development In the warmer parts of 
morioa, where some large and magnlfloont apcoiua are 
mnd. With the exception of the boreal genua Pari- 
vetia the Jays of the old and the new world belong to 
ntiroly different mere* The oominonoat and lM»t- 
nown jay of the united States la the blue jay, Ci^nuriM 
*Matiia or OyanodUa orMoCa, a bird about 12 inohea long, 
Ith a fine ereat, pnrpllah-bino color on the back and 
nrpllah-gray below, a black collar, and wings and tall 
eh blue varied with black and white. (See out under 
yanooUta , ) Another created species of the United States 
I Steller'a Jay, 0* oMteri, reaonibllng the Ikat but much 
arker In color, and confined to the west. The Canada 
V or whlakyjack, PeHmmwt eanadmHu^Ati a plain gray- 
hblrd. The jnoridaJayvApAeloeoiiiaitondnfi&lamoatly 
ray and blue. The Bio Grande jay, XinUkura rifinioso, u 
oh yellow, green, bln& and blaMC. Some birds not prup- 
:ly belonging to the Oamdina are also called jaya, and 
ttne membera of this subfamily have other oommon 
unea aa the magpies. 

And startle from hla aihon spray. 

Across tho glen, the aoreamlngjap. 

Wartont Tho Ifamli 

t. A loud, flashy woman. 


Bpooifioally— 8. Troubled by the suspicion or 
tlie knowledm that the love, good will, or suo- 
eesB one denres to retain or secure has been 

di ve^ from one’s self to pother or others : : used for shoes aiid for similar pni^^ 

suspicious or bitterly rescnt^l of successful Jean-cherry (jdn'chor^i), n. Same as gean, 
rivalry: absolute or followed by o/ with an ob- rpyov. Eng.] 

ject: a8,a^c«toiwhu8bandorlovor; toboictt^jeanettea?-net'),fi. + -e«d.l Aeoarse 

om of a competitor in love or in business, of of Jean, employed chiefly for linings, 
one’s mi^BtresB, or of Uio attentions of others Jeanpamia (jiin-pAri-jl), n. [NL. (Unger, 
toward her. 1845), uppar. so called alter some one nomM 

than Vaulf perhaps Jean Paul Friedrich Rich- 
ter.] A f^nus of fossil plants with flabellate, 
deeply diehotomously pinuatifld leaves (the 
linear divisions strongly nerved with parallel 
veins which branch diehotomously from below), 
amentaceous male flowers, and ovate drupa- 
ceous fhiit. Before tho flowers end fruit wore known, 
those luuMmproHSlans were regsrdod ns the fronds el ayp- 
tugsmle plants, either as Ujfdrtip^efidm or as ferns. Tn^ 
nod hoa- reoognlsed as ooiil/enms and as related to the 

surprise Hvlnff genus vinlmo, of which J«anpavHa Is probably the 
s. XL 88. sueetind form. It oeours chlully fii the Mesoiolo^ lang- 
lug from tho Kbotio to the (^retaceoua Modem writon 
are disposed to refer It to /kdSro, with which It Is prob- 


The Oonrteiles of an Italian, If yon make himisofoiw qf 
you, are dangeruuiy and so are his (lomplimenta. 

IlfWtU, Letters, IL la 
The lady never made unwlUlng war ' 

With those fine eyes ; she liad her pleasure in it, 

And made her good man jMdotw with good eauso. 

Tmnymn% Merlin and Vivien. 

4t. Fearful; afraid. 

Hy master is very isofous of tho postUenoe. 

MdkOtn, YoiirFivi ~ 


Ivo Gallants, L 1. 
By the treoheiy of one Poule, In a msnner toniod hoa- 

uion, wee wore very ^soleiii the Sa‘ * * 

VI. Quoted in CapL John 

8t« Doubtful, 


That yon do love me, 1 am nothing /soloim 
Shak,, J. C., I 


L 2,188. 


Whose mother was l 


BL 


> a Stupid persoD : as, an au( 
Lue-biadtd Jsy.plflonJay. see 
Cunj jay, any speeiea < 


Some Jay of Italy, 
her painting, hath betray'd him- 
Shot., pymbeUne^ HI. 4, 1 

(a) In actors^ alang^ an amateur or a poor 
itor. (b) A general term of contempt applied 
stupid person : as, an audionoo of jays.— 
'^y. See OyanaotydiMVM and 
species of the genus Psiiio- 

M. ^ - 

f*blrd (jA'bbrd), t». A Jay; espooiaUy, the 
>mmon blue jay of the United States, 
r-onokoo (ja'kfik^fl), n. A cuckoo of the ge- 
ns OoeeysteBi as the European C. glandariua* 
rettf An obsolete form otjefi, 
fbawk OA'hAk), tf. f. ^Jaghawk^jnA To 
my aa a jayhawker. [Blaiig, U, S.j 

** Hay something, Brennet, ** ho cried angrily. "There'S 
* use InJbvXnuNMno me.** 

if. the Battle was Fought, p. 4a 

rbawker (JA^hA^kdr), n. [Said to be so called 
om a bird of this name ; but evidence is lack- 
^ 1. In U. JS. hiatf in the early part of the Ji 


iet^ Odes, ii. josSw (jerus), v, t [Also dial. (8c. ) Jmlouae^ 
JaloWf^ahuaef Jalooae; < JeahuSf a.] To gus- 


ably ideniioal, and which has priority. 

Jeailtt, B. A Middle English form of giant 
lear^t, v, and n. An obsolete form aijecr^ 
easra.i*. • ' " 


istrost. 

The brethrsn and ministers • • . did very much 
Joaiaum Mr. James Sharp. WodroM^ * ~ * 

WUlyonbegood nelghbounorbad7 I oannotsay, Mrs. 
Oarlyle ; but Tjtaltmto you, I Joaimm you. However, we 
are to t^. Csriyfr, In Fronde^ I. L 82. 

Jealonflhoodt (jerus-hdd), n, [< jcalom + 
-hood.] A jealous woman; Jealousy personified. 

La. Ctm, Ay, you have been amouse-hunt in your time ; 
But 1 will watoti yon from snob watching now. 

Ooy. A/solOM-aood, ajeaknu-hoodt 

Ftek., E. and J., Iv. i 11. 

Jealpufll^joFus-li), ode. With jealousy 
pioion; with suspicious fear, vigilauco, i 
tion. 

The Strang door sheeted with Iron— tlie ragged stone 
stairs VjMmdiy haired. Bidvm, My Novel, xli. 6. 

JaalOllBtieH (jerus-nes), n. 
gcUpmey: <Jea{oitf + -ncyy. 


Bee Jeer®. 

leait,' a. An obsolete form of j^f®. 
bauntt, n* A Middle Kn^ish form of gkmt 


Jeauntt, n* a Miamo Kngiisn form of oiafir. 
Jebugite (jeb'U-rit), w. One of a Ganaanitish 
1 . 7. (Jamit 0 ^) jjujjiQn which long vnthstood the Israelites. The 


or Hus- 
or oau- 


ugw 

stronghold of the Jebusltes was Jehus on Mount Hkm, a 
part of the site of Jerusalem, of which they were dfimoi- 
sessod by David. 

Jebtuilldo (Job-\i-xit'ik), a. [< Jvbuaite + -Jo.] 
Of or pertaining to tho Jebusites. 

And aulted to the temper of the Umaa, 

Then groaning under JebutWek Crimea. 

Urydtm^ Mlseellantes (ed. 180^ L 68. 

ft. A Middle English form of Jeffer. 
j'kbr), n. [L., liver: seo A^r.] In 
, jhe liver. 

Jed (jed), n, and v, Same as jad. 
Jeddartjiurtice. Seejksf^os. 




r war and previouiuy, a member of one of 
le bands which oarried on an irregular war- 
re in and around eastern Eausas. 

Hi and hla father are oatdhlng the horsea of the dead 
d dying /apAmsftifv. 

G. IT. (ki&ic,TbeOentiiiy.ZXXm.888. 
. A large spi 
Sfgffla [Wei 
808 


pider or tarantula, as species of 
ngtem, U. a] 


r, gtiouM, gOnmne, gtbuU, aiUo Jiriousk, < OF. « 

, lorie,jMouM,T, Jalousie (b Pr. gtiotta, gOoria JedMX (M), n, 
B Pk. It. Mkwte). jealoiuy, < iolMw.lealou.: ML 

MeiwuowO 1. Tue state or chamoter of ' 
ingjealoiu; leaplouBwatohfalneBs: eamesi 


I tenement agreeably to a pUii. 

.andu. A dialectal form ofj 
Same as Jeddoft itaff (i 
! be- see, under sto/). 

, ^ . earnest BO- JedWOOdjHStm.^ Bee /ueffofi. 

le for that which oonoems one’s self or Jad^, v, t See gaeK 
others; suspioious oare; suspioion. Jee*, a., e., and a. See pw®. 
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qu I iMiig thf iBMik dM taw : 

Aaitjtif thf door vmnI tM the wa*. 

^ ^ , Jhinii, Th« Villon, L 

M. BeeJMl 

(jd'liM)iii. [AooiTuptionof an^/toa.] 
16 1* iProv» Eng.] 

(JdrJ^. raarly mod. E. alAo^oar, geare; 
prob. < mD. aehemmf »eheren, junl, Joer, tarifle, 
6 uie of the verb doe to phraseB like den Mt 
Btikttrm or eotaren den eol, play the fool, dm 

C ik eekeerent doit ghiek apeUmf play tho 

(of. gtatakerer, a fool) ; gckeohoerenf now 
nielled gekeehermt LG. gelekecheren (with equiv. 
D. and LG. eekeren. jeer, banter, plague, teaeo), 
lit. * shear the fool ’^(of . Q. den geek etneken. ban- 
t^STf teaee^lit. 'nieroe the fool.’ i. e. hlH nkull): L. 
pek. MIX^Aec w B G. gcckt > K« geekf a fool (noo 
Moe): MD. aot as E. eot^ orig. a fool (eoe eot)\ 
D. eokeren, MD. Hehomm, emerm s G. Hchcrcn 
B E. $hear» For eheariug aa a mark of con- 
tempt or disgrace, cf. tthaveling, and AB. homo~ 
2a, a shaveling (under hamhle^ q. v.). For the 



of some T^rsou or thing; scoff: as, to jeer at 
one In sport. 

He MW hor toy lad glbo and miv. 

iipnmrt K. Q., 11. vL 2L 
Yea, duit thou iter, and flout niv In tho tooth Y 

PM., V. of K., IL i; SL 

And by and liy tho poople, when they mot, . . • 
Bogan to looff ond^ir and babblo of hiiu, 

Ai of a prince whoic manhood woi oil gone. 

Tetinyaont Ooniiit. 

' MMr. 

trann. To treat with scoffs or derision; 
make a mock of; deride; flout. 

(J^r), n. [<^c0rl, o.] 1. A scoff ; a taunt; 
a flout; agibo; a mock. 

But the dooti, If thii werot ihoiild oome to hli oam, 

Will never have dune with hli gi)H» and his jeers. 

” Aeffli; The Grand Quoitliiii Debated. 
2t. A huff; a pot. 

Fur bi^ being tribune, loft In a Jmt the exeralio of hh 
ofllce, and went into Syna to ]*onipey upon no ooohiIuu ; 
and 01 fondly again ho retomed tlieiicu upon a indden. 

Norik, tr. of flutarch, p. 7SL 

Jear^ (jer), n. [Also jmr; origin obscuro.] 
Nautf tackle for noistiugor lowering the lower 
yards of a man-of-war: usually in the ]>]ura1. 

Jeerer (Jdr'dr), a* One who jeers ; a scoffer ; a 
railor; ascomor; a mocker. 

Thu. Be li a jteivr too. 

P.jun. WhaWthotY 

FVwA. A wit, A Jomon, Staple of Newa 1. 1. 

Jtff^ (Jef), r. 2. [Origin obscure.] Among print- 
ers, to play a game of chance by throwing tjuad- 
rats from the band in the manner of dice, 
count being kept by the number of nicked sides 
turned up. 

Jaffs (jef), n. In oireus elant/, a rc^i usually 
with a qualifyiM word : as, tight slack 
JHahene. Hard Times, vi. 

jafflulaite (Jef 'Cr-is-it), n. [After W. W. Jef- 
feria, of West Chester, Penn.] A kind of ver- 
mieulite from West Chester, Pennsylvania. 

Jeffanonia (jef-er-sd'ni-^, a. [NL. (Bartling, 
1821), named in honor of Thomas Jefferson.'] A 
genus of BerberidaooaSf containing two species of 
herbaoeouB plants, one American and one Chi- 
nese. TheM plants havo a peronnlol rhlioma bearing 
leaves with long itslks and singular, two-dividea blades, 
tho eoUtory flowers bonio upon iiakod scapes. The flowor 
hM 4 petol-Uke sopola which fall os tho bud opeiia 8 
petala and 8 stainona The ono-odlod and miuy-seuded 
oepiulo cpcns near the top os If by a Ud. J. dtjlpMta, 
^ed li an interesting pbin^ wild lii the esit- 

em Interior of the United Stotoe, ite white bloiioma an 
Inch wide, appearing in April or May. From reputed 
sttmulatlng propertlei^ the plant Is sometimes named 
rtamoNmwYHg. It is also thought to ikmiuii ionic and 
emetic propertleo. 

JafterflOman (jef-ar-sd'nl-g^, a. and a. [< Jtf- 
f arson (see def.) -H -2an, The surname Jeffer- 
son occurs also as JeffHaon, Jeffjreson^ Jeaffrotnm, 
early mod. E. JeJ^egaon, Gefftegson^ etc., i. o. 
Jeffrey’s son, Jeffreg, also Qeoffrm, Geoffrog, 
being orig. the same as Godfireg, G. Gottirrkdt 
MHG. GoffiriL Chtevriif lit. * God-peace': sec 
God and jHth^.] L a. Of or pertaining to 
Thomas Jefferson, third Presidenf of the United 
States (1801-9), and the first great leader of the 
Demooratio (tat called AntiS’ederal and later 
Demooratio-Bepublioan) party; also, adopting 
the politloal theories held by or attnbum to 
Jefferson. 

n. »« In U. 8. poliHest a supporter or an ad- 
mirer of Thomas Jefferson ; one who professes 
to aooept his political dootrlnes ; a Democrat. 
JaflSarsonianlini (jef-dr-so'ni-jm-ism), n. [< 
Jefflarsonian 4- -tai.] The political doctrines 


advooated by Thomas Jefftaom based upon the 
greatest possible individual and local freedom, 
and oorresponding restriotlon of the powers of 
national govemmezit. 

IJlUmatdy, must have prcvall«d,but at 

the time of its octosl triumph It oime too soon. _ 
N. A. JUn., CXXllL 187. 

Jefibrsonite (Jef^ar-sgn-lt), n. [After Thomas 
Jefferson^ the third Fresident of the United 
States.] A variety of pyroxene occurring in 
la^^ crysii^, often with uneven faces and 
rounded edges, and having a dark olive-green 
color passing into brown, it is peculiar in contain- 
ing some sine and motigotifiso. It occurs, with fronklin- 
Itc, slnoite, etc., at Franklin Fumoci^ Sussex county, New 
Jeret^. 

jag (jog), n. [Origin obscure.] One of the tem- 
pieis or gages used for verifying shapes of parts 
ui gun- and gimstock-making. B. i/. KnighU 

Jeggatt (jeff'^t), n. [Appar. a var. otjigotj gig- 
oUj A Kind of sausage. Ash. 

Jaholada-box (j$-)ioi'a-<iii-boks), n. [So called 
in allusion to the box or chest” within which 
Jehoiada, at the command of Joash, King of 
Judah, made collections for tho repair of the 
temple at Jerusalem (2 Ohron. xxiv. C-ll).] 
A box. usually of iron, entirely closed with the 
exception of a slit in the top, intended to l>e 
used as a savings-bank. 

Now all the Jeh/thtda-bognm in town were forced to give 
up their rattling deposits of speoia If not througli the 
legitiinatu orifloc, tlicn to the brute xorcu of the hammer. 

LomUf Uombridgo Thirty Years Aga 


name previously written without vowels JH VH 
(YHwH), the vowels of Addndi (whio)i see) 
being substituted by tlie later Jews for those 
of the original name, which came to bo re- 
garded as too sacred for uttt^rance. The ori- 
ginal name, aocordi^ to the view now jmner- 
aily accepted, was Yahwehf or rather YahwOf 
the name appearing also contracted Pdk, sep- 
arately (see haUeluidh), or, as Ydh (Jak : see 
Jah)^ Yo, YehO, Vdhu, in compound proper 
names (as, in E. forms, Imiah^ JeremUin, etc., 
Joshnn^ Jeskua. JesnSf *!ohmhwt; see J(mm\ 
transliterated in late Greek variously 

'latn^* The origin and tnenning of the 
name arc unknown. It was formerly referred 
to the Hebrew root Mwdh^ be, exist, and was 
taken to imply self-existence, ^bu that is’ (^I 
am that 1 am,’ Ex. iii. 14; more correctly *1 
shall be what I shall be’), or else eterui^. 
Some modern sobolars would translate the 
name as *he who causes to be.’ i. e. the Cre- 
ator, wliile others connect it with an Aramaic 
sense us if * he who causes (ruin or light- 
ning) to fall,’ this explanation l^ing parallel- 
ed by similar terms associated with tho Greek 
Zeus. Others, in view of the fact that a met- 
aphysical notion like * self-existence’ does not 
clHewhero appear in the uaines of the dtuties 
of primitive peoples, regard the Hebrew deri- 
vation as a piece of jmpular etymology (some- 
what like that which in English assooiates 
the name Ood with f/oo<f), and seek to iden- 
tify Tahwo with some Ass^man or other foreign 
deity.] 1. In the Old Testament, one of the 
names of God as the deity of the Hebrews: 
in the English version usually translated, or 
rather reproseoted, by the LORD.” See ety- 
mology. The Jewa linoe id mrly date, have avoided 
the pnmunolatlon of this name of CK>d, and wberovor It 
oooun in the soored books have substituted the word 
Adtmai. or. where it oomei hi conjuuetlon with Adonai, 
have suoitituted NioMm, 

And 1 appeared unto Abraham, onto Isooe, and nnto 
Joeob. by the name of Ood Almighty, but by my name 
JBHOVAB was I not known to them. Bz. vL a 

Father of all I in every age. 

In every oliiiio adored, 

By saint, hy^vsge, or Iw sige, 

JehovM, Jove, or Lord I 

Universal Priyer. 

2. In modern Christian use, God. 

J^OVllt (jf-hd'ylst), ft* [< Jehovah + -2«f.] 1. 
The supposed author of certain passages of 
the Pentateuch in which God is always spoken 
of as Jehovah. Also Jahvist. See E/okist.— 2, 
One who malntainB that tho vowel-points an- 
nexed to the word Jehovah in Hebrew are the 
proper vowels of the word, and express the 
true pronunoiation. The Jakniett on opposed to the 
Adondia, who hold that the points annexed to the word 
Jaluraak ore the vowrii of AdontU or of Slohtm, See 
difTntfif iffSomAi 

Jahovlitle (jd-hp-via'tik), a. [< Jehovist + -2o.] 
Chaxacteraed by the exmualve use of the name 


jduy 

Jehovah for God: applied to eertain ]. 

of die Pentatenoh, or to the writer or writers 
^ these passages. 'Also JakvisUe, Bee Ekh 
h i atj Ct 

Jehu (j&'hfl), n. [In alluaioD to 2 KL ix. 20; 
** The driving is like the driving of JehUf the 
Bonof Nimshi; forhedrivethfurmusly.n l.A 

fast driver; a person fond of driving. [Colloq.] 

A pious man . . . may coll siceen foxhnntsr a Nimrod, 
. . . andCowper’sfriend,NewtoD,woaldq>eakofaneigh- 
bonr who was given to driving os/sAu. 

Maamdoy, Comic Droxnatlits at the Beformatloii. 

2. A driver; aooaohman. [Colloq.] 

At flrit it WM not without fear that she Intrusied hei^ 
to so hiexperienoed aooaohman; “butshew^. . . raised 
my wsgos, and oouildored me on ezoellent ysAi^ 

ZAdg Ifotad, Sydney Smith, vL 

Jehup (JO'iip), V, t A variant form of gee up. 
See gee^. 

May I loee my Otho, or be tumbled from my phaeton 
the tat time 1 JeJ^ my sonels, If 1 have not mode more 
haste than a young surgeon In bis flrst labour. 

Fbots, Tast^ IL 

Jeiltiecor (Jfis'ti-kdr), n. A corruption of Jnste- 
au^rpT, (jompexe justieo, [Scotch and North. 
Eng.] 

It's a light for islr een, to see a gold-loood Jetiaiactir In 
the Ha* gtaen ase late at e'en. . . . Uu, a thai'a 

a Jacket like your oin. Beott, Bob Boy, vL 

jejtmal (jk-jd'u^), a, [< J^unum + -ah] Of 
or pertaining to' the jejunum: as, a,^^ana2 in- 
tuBSUSceptiou. 

Jejune (je-jbn')» o. [< L. JidunuSt fasting, hun- 
gry, bam!u, empty, dry, feeble, poor; boo dfuo.] 
If. Scantily siippliod or furnished ; attenuated ; 
poor. 

In gross and turbid streams there might be contained 
nntrimetit, and not in Jijuna or limpid water. 

SkrT. Brrnna. 

2. Barren ; imf urninhed ; wanting pith or in- 
terest, as a literary production ; devoid of sense 
or knowledge, as a person ; dry; uninteresting; 
shallow. 

I now and then get a boite at philosophy, bnt It is so 
little and j^ns os I doqitir of satiifootlon 'till I am 
igoitio restor'd to tho Society. 

Eaalgn, To the Doan of Blppou. 

Faroe itself, moat mournfully 
Calls for tho kind aiiisianoo at a tune. 

Caspar, llotirement, L 71L 

Jf^nnely t^dv. In a jejune, empty, 

ary, or bamm manner.. 

J^nnenesa (jf-jdn'nes), n. If. Attenuation; 
fineness; thinness. 

There ore three oaiisos of flzatloD : tho oven spreading 
both of the spirits and tangible ports ; the oloaeneis of the 
tongilde ports ; and the Ji^nanaaa or extreom uominliin- 
tiou of sj^ts. Bacon, Nat. Jilst, 1 700. 

2. Barrenness; emptiness ; deficiency of inter- 
est, importance, or knowledge; want of sub- 
staDtlal or attractive qualities : as, Jqjunonvss 
of stylo in a book. 

Jdimty «• r< 

<. jigunus: eoo jyunc.] Jejunenoss; meager- 
uoBs; brevity, [Rare.] 

Friy extend your Spartan jtjnvity to the length of a 
oompotont letter. JknOey, Letters, p. £61. 

una (-n&h [NL., 
'^wac.] Li anat, 
intestine, of un- 
certain extent, iutervouiug between the duode- 
num and the ileum; more fully, tho intestinum 
Mnnum: so named because it was supposed to 
be empty after death. See intestine,^ 

JakvllB Act, Same as Gin Jet (which sec, 
under gin^). 

Jelarfling (jere-rang), n, [Nativo name.] A 

S pecies of squurel, Seiurusjavanenais, found in 
ava, India, and Cochin-China. It is variable 
in color, but commonly Is dark-brown above 
and golden-yellow bolow. 
jail (}el), v, i. [< JedUgh] To assume the con- 
sistenoe of jelly. [Colloq.] 

The jdly wont jsg — and T don't know what to do I 

L.M, AteoU, Little Women, IL 5. 

jellatlta ( jol’e-tlt), n. [After M. Jettetf who de- 
Boribed it.] A variety of lime-iron garnet, of a 
men color, found near Zermatt, Switzerland, 
jellloo (jeri-kd), n. [A corruption of angeUea,] 
1. The plBJit Anpelioa sglvcshia. AlBoJeeUeo. 
~2. A plant of St. Helena, 8dum Sehniumt 
whose stems are nsed uncooked for food. 
Jalliad(jerid),<i. l<JeUgi + -6d^,] l.Broti^t 
to the oonsistence of jelly.— -2. Having the 
sweetness of jelly. 

The kiss that sips 
ThejsUiMf philtre of her lips. ^ 

jallil^ (JeFi-fl), a.; pret. and pi 

i<JeUgl + -fy.] To i 

Into a jelly; reduce to a gelatinous state- 



mtr 


•he je«r«ll«r Mtilj ftAiM ilum* and poor Bat> 

levidopment Iwd oooarred In the vertooi fluid media, 
i upon tlie>U(M hlood-aemm. JfetfM L. |g7. 

X intrana. To become gelatinous; turn into 

ly- 

mifying !• a term applied to wap which, after being 
lolfed In a certain quantity of waler, wta Into a JeUr 
m cold. WaU, Soap-making, p. 286. 

op (jel^Qp), n. QeejewlajK 
oped (jerQpt}, a. m her., same as wattled, 

« • Til. i 


lieaU 


lE,jfel!ff s also jelly, 

»p. lem. of goto (< L, golatus), frosen, pp. of 
!T, < L. gelaroj freeze, oougoal: see congeal, 
Ut, gelatin,'] 1. A visoous or glutinous sub- 
nee obtained by solution of gelatinous mat- 
, auimal or vegetable ; hence, any substance 
wmisolid consistenee. 

Ont, Tfleislip hm egroj ! 

Where la thy loatre nowf shak,, Lear, UL 7, S8. 
Wore t not In court, 

I would beat that fat of thine, rail'd by the food 
Snatch’d from poor olienta' mouthi, Into aiatfp. 

FMeheft Spanlih (luraw, ill. 8. 
idtiigtonltej afforda a/eBp with muriatic acid. 

/Iona, Mineralogy (ISSBX p, 417. 

Tlio thickened Juice of fruit, or any gelati- 
iH substance, prepared for food: as, currant 
^ixavn Jelly; eniTB-toot Jelly; mvint Jelly, 

JdliM another than the creamy curd, 

And lucent ayropa ttnet with cinnamon. 

KmU, Bvo of St Agnea. 

A mixture of gelatin and glycerin, used as 
ledium for mounting mioromtopic ODjects*— 
lyofliartthorn. SeeAii9taSorii.'»Wlhs2^ 

10 aa ydatfn ^ Wharkm (which see, under uMbi), 
(jeri), a, [Prob. a var. ot Jolly,] Excel- 
t of Its kind; worthy. [Bcotch.j 

He'i doen him to a jagg hnnt’a ha*, 

Wai far frae ony town. 

King Henry (Chlld'a Ballade, 1. 147X 
The ProYoat o' the town, 

A Jelly man, well worthy of a crown. 

SMimifet Poema, p. 33. 

y-bag (Jel'i-bag), ». A bag through which 
y instilled. 

^flah (jeri-fish), n, A popular name of many 
ds of acalephs, medusas. sea-blubl>er8, or 
-nettles: so called from the soft, gelatinous 
ICture* Aa commonly uaed, the name appllea eape- 
ly to thoie dlioophoroua hydruioanB which have an 
trella-llke diak, Iqr the pulaation of which, or Ita alt«^ 
i dilatation and oontraouon, they are propelled through 
vrater, tiwillng long appendagea, which nave the prop- 
of nettling or atlnglng when they ore touched. J elly* 
are often found iwlmmliig lii ahuala in aiimmor, to 
groat auiioyauco of bathers. Tlio different genera and 
tloa arc very numorona. Some of the otenophorana or 
b-Jelliei are alao called by thla name. See AealepAWt 
^ophoTUf Hydiroeoa, 

y-libheil ( jeri-ll^ken), n. Ono of a class of 
LOUS whicn dissolve, when wot, into a golati- 
LS pulp. See Vollenm, 
r-jplant (jel^i-plant), ft. All Australian sea- 
»a; Enckeuma speeioaumf wbicli affords an ex- 
erit Jolly. 

t>let (Jera^bl), n. An obsolete form of ginh 

w a jNuw of JmMee for the atode dore x^. 

LeSirkm Chwardena Aeate,, 1688 (Arch., XLL m)- 

ldar,Jaiiiadar (JemM-, jam'^ilr), 9t. [Also 
iidaf\ Jemudar, hmmiaar, Jematdar, JemauU 
, < Hind. Pers. Jamml&r, the chief or leader 
buy number of persons, an officer of police, 
toms, or excise, a native subaltern officer, 

. < Hind. Jamd, Jam, amount, aggregate, 
>iied esp. to the debit, or recomt side of 
account, to rout, revenue, etc. (C Ar. Jami, 
Jimd, union, <janha!'a, gather, assorable), + 
% holdiiw, a holder.] in the army of India, 
ative ofSoer next in rank to a siibadar, or 
tain ot a oom|>any of Sepoys; a lieutenant: 
name is also applied, in the civil service, to 
:4iin offieors of police, of the customs, etc., 
., in largo domestic establishmeuts, to an 
rseer or head servant having general con- 
. of the others, 

le Blahcp tobk him Into hia aervice aa a/amoiitdar or 
I offloer of the peoiia 

JSra£!r, Journey thrangh Upper India (ed. 1S44X I* 68, 

[note. 

dlland had commenced an tnti^c with aome of the 
iCdani, or oaptalna of the enemy a troopi. ^ 

Jamm MOl, HIA. Hrtt^dia, III. 176. 

nlneil (jem^i-nes), n. The state of being 
iray or spruce ; spruoeness ; neatness. [Col- 

. fort dudi be dtliw gourautwe. 


saas 

Jtnmiji (JemM), n. ; pi. Jemmimt (-Is), [Appar. 
apartioular use of Jemmy, Jimmy, dim. of Jem, 
Jim, colloq. abbreviations of Jeamea, Jamea. 
See JoeX?!, and of. in first sense billy and betty. 
Less prob. due to Jimmal,Jimmer, fonuB of gim~ 
met, gimmal, gtmbal, a double ring, in the obs. 
oocasioual sense of a meehanioal devioe.] 1. 
A short crowbar, especially as used by burg- 
lars : often made in sections, so as to be earriM 
without discovery. AXao Jimmy, 

They can for crow-bara— JemnifM la the modem name 
they bear. 

They bunt through lock, and bolt, and bar, 

Barham, Ztigoldaby Legend^ IL 117. 

2, A sheep’s head baked. [Eng.] 

She . . . returned with a . . . diah of aheep’a hoada, 
which gave occaalon to aeveral pleaaant witUoiania, . . . 
founded upon the Angular ooincfdeiioo otjeinmiee Iteltig a 
cant name common to them and ... an Ingenioua lii- 
atrument much uaed In hia mofeaaion. 

Distent, Oliver Twiat, zx. 

3. A great-coat. TProv. Eng.]— 4. pi. A kind 
of woolen cloth. Jamivaon. mcoich.] 

Jemima (Jem'i), a, and n. [Same najimmy*^, 
<!• vT I. Spruce; neat; smart: handy; dex- 
terous. Also spelled gemmy, [OoUoq.j 
A cute man la an ablirevlatkm cl acute, . . . and aignl- 
flea a perion that ia aharp, clover, neat, or, to uac a more 
modem term, Jemmy, IpmUenutn'e Mag,, Sept, 1767. 

II.t n. A sort of boot ot fine moke. 

Buck, Hark’ee, Hr. Subtle, 111 out of my tramola when 
1 hunt with the Iciiw. 

Subtle, WeU, wtC 

Buck. Ill on with myimmya; none of your black liaga 
and Jaok-boota for me, Ftote, Rngllahtnan in raria, i. 

jfinfiperef, R* An olmolete form of Juniper, 
]6ll641ieil (Jen^e-kenl, n. Same as lumeqmm. 
Jeniw (yen^it),'n. A different orthography of 
yenite: a synonym of tfroiir/. 

Jennet^ (jen'et), n. [Also written gennet, genet, 
early mod. K. ginnet, gen4;tte, < OF, genetic, < 8p. 
ginetc, nnng, also, as orig., a horseman, a horse- 
soldier ; of Moorish origm, traced by Dozy to Ar. 
Zendia, a tribe ot Barbary coh*braicd for its 
cavalry.] A small Bpaziisii horse. 

The government la h Ad ot the Pope by an annu A tribute 
of 40^000 ducata and a white yenet. 

Bvelyn, Diary, Kol». 8, 1646. 
Thfw were mounted a la gineta, that la, on the light 
jennet ot Andaluaia— a croaa of Uie Arabian. PreeetiU, 

J ennet^, w. Boo genet^, 
anneting (jen'ot-ing), n, [Formorly alsoj^f- 
Hig, ge^Hn(/, genetlng, geMting, ginniUng, also 
jenetin, genitftn, the term. Iieing confonned to 
that of haating (see quotation from Holland), 
Hweeting, and other applo-iiaines, and the first 
syllable ouufonned to tliat of E. Jimny, 

Jinny, etc*, from the same ult, source: < OF. 
Janet, earlier Jehannot, Jehennet, and Janol, 
Jannot, earlier Joanett, Jeannot, Jehanntd (with 
corres^ndiug fern. Jehamwtle, Jeannette, Jean^ 
E. JaneU etc.), dim. of OF. Jan, Jean, 
Jehan, otc., ME. Jan, Jm, etc., K, John, a per- 
sonal name; in reference to Bt. John’s apple, 
OF. pomme dc St, Jean; so called, it seems, be- 
cause, like a certain pear similarly named ^ mire 
Joan net, or Joannet, or Jeannette, or Velit St, 
Jean, it is ripe in some places as early as Bt, 
John’s day (June 24th). Of* poreifmcttcM, 
Jeanuot pears (IHers Plowman (O), xiii. 221). 
The apple called John^tpjde or apph-john, which 
does not ripen till late in the season, being 
considered in perfoctiou when withered (see 
(wplajohn), may owe its name to another cause. 
Bee John, The explaziatioii attempted in the 
perverted form June’^ting (througn Junetin, in 
Bailey) is absurd.] A kind of early apple. 

Apple treei live u reiy short time : and of these the 
haBtle kind, or JemlHnge, continue iioUiiug so long aa those 
that bear and ripen later. ileUand, tr. of Pliny, zvi. 44. 
In July come . , • plums in fmit, genrUtinge, quodllna 
Baeon, Gardena (ed. 1S87X 
Tlnr aole delight ia, Attlng atlll, 

• with that gold dagger of thy bin 
To fret the summer 

9\nii^^aon, The Blaokbird. 

Jennie hen. See harp^al, 
jenny (Jen^), n, ; pi. Jenniea (-iz). [A familiar 
usein various senses of the common fern, name 


iMpuar 

Bonal names belngoften attached to meohauioid 
coiitrivauoes (i3t,Jaek^,Jommyl, betty, eto.) ; but 
in the present case there is prob. an allusion to 
E, diar.>ciii»|f-^tt»er, Jinny^pinmr, the crane- 
fly, also called in Be. apinning^Maggie 


SetUea.] 1. A female bird: usee 


and Jenny 
especially as 
a prefix, as inj^sy-heron, >^Mify-howlet, imii#- 
Jajs^'eszp-wren, etc. [Pibv. Eng.] BpecinoalTy 
— 2. A wren: usually onlM Jenny^wren.^B, 
A female ass: also called Jenny-ana, 

Down trots a donkey to the wicket^gate, 

With Mlater Simon Oubbina on hia back; . . . 

**Jenny be dead, Mlaa - but Tie brought ye Jack ; 

He doeant give no milk— but he can itray." 

Hood, Ode to ttae Wllaoii. 

4. A spiuning-Jimny (which see). 

Jenny-Mfl ( jeu' f-ks). n, A fetiiolc nss ; a Jenuy. 

Jenny-CTudle (jeiPi-krud'l), n. Same m Jenny- 
wren, 1. 

Jtnny-flpinnor (Jen'i-spin'Cr), n. lAlno Jinny- 
apinner: < Jenny, fern, name (iiee^r/mw),^ sji*w- 
imr,] The crane-fly. [Pro v. Eng. and Hootch.] 

Jenny-wren (jen'i-nm’), n, l, A wren. Also 
Jenny-erudle. — 2. HerU-robert, Geranium Ho- 
Iwrtmnnm. 

enteryti n. An olwolete form of gentry, 
entlet, Jentilt, a. Obsolete forms of gentle, 
entinant, a, A gentleman. Ihiriea, 

Hawawe what ye aay (ko 1) of inch ajetitman. 

May. 1 fcaro him not (ko aiie), duo the beat he can* 

Uaall, Eoiater Doiater, ilL a 

[In old InvfAMoka Jmfnile, 
, faille, I fail, I am mistaken, 
^ ^ have failed : Je, < L. ego aa E. / ; 

ai, Ist pern. pros. ind. of after, aroir, < h, kaltere 
ass K. have ; faille, pres, ind., JlnilH, pp., of fail- 
Ur (aoofaili),] In law, an error in pleading or 
other pro«<iec(lTng, or the ackuowloiTgiueut of a 
mistake or an oversight.- Btotutoi of JeofUl. the 
statatca of amoiidinent, tmrticuliirly an Eiigllah statute of 
1.14(1, whereliy irregularitieB and mlitakea In legal proceed* 
Inga are allowed to be uorreotod or to lie disregarded. 

Jeopard (Jcp'Urd), v, t, [Fonnerly also Jepard ; 
< MK. Jetipardvn, Juparten, hazarcl, ijetqmrdie, 
Jeopardy: see Jeopardy.] To put in Jeopardy; 
expose to loss or injury ; liazard ; imperil ; en- 
danger. 

Rr that yoiujMTtm ao yonre namu^ 

Beth noghtto iiaattf in this hote faro. 

Chwieer, Truilna, I?. 1666. 


Jeoteilf gerfli), n. 
repr. OP. Je Uvo) j 
or fai faiUi, 1 hav< 


Zobulunaiid Maiihtaliworca, . ^ . 

Uvea nnto the death In the high plaima of (he flold. 


their 


Judgea T. 18 , 

ObviuiiAy too wAl guarded Uijmward the tntereita of 
the Kpatilan aovereigna. i^ruoua, Kerd. and laa., II. L 

■Bjll. To peril, Imperil, risk. 

Jeoparder (jop'^r-uer), n, one who Jeopards or 
puts to haxiird. 

Jaopardlaet (jop'llr-dis), n. [MB.; as Jeojtardy 
+ -fgcfi*.] Jeo];»ardy. 

jeopardize (jcp'{^'-(nK)> V, t,; pret. and pp. 
Joiqiardised, ppr. Jeopardising. [< Jeopara + 
-ice; perhaps suggested hy Jeoimrdiao, n.] To 
jeopara. Also Hpelled Jeopardiae, 

That he ahoulil Joopatdim hia wllfnl head 
Only fur aiiltii ut me ! — 'Tla wonderful I 

Sir a. Tayltv, I'h. van Artevolde, IL, IlL 11 . 


wife. 

louiid, 


Yea I have lost my honor and iny 

And, hidtig iiioitxivor an ignoble 1 

1 daiv not jferMianKsci my lire for them. 

BrounJng, Ring and Ikwk, L 188. 

Jeopardlesflf (jep'i|rd-lcs), a, 

-Ivaa,] Without jeopardy, or 
Rep- 

Better la it therfore to embrace tliya Ilhurtle, yf It be 
- iCor.vIL 


[<Je(qMrd(y) + 
hazard or dau- 


eyther In thy power, or itopardleo, J. 


liya lint 
. UdaU, 


Onl 


JeopardouBt (jep'ftr-dus), a. [< jeopardy + 
-f/iMf.] Exposed to Jeojisrdy ur danger ; peril- 


ous; uazaruous. 

The fore-fronta or frontlera of the two oornera [of Uto- 
pia], what with lioarda and aholvos, and what with i 
be isqiiardoiM and dangeroua 

Sir T, Mont, Utopia (tr. by RoblnaonX IL 1. 
If a man lead me throogli ajotijiardowi place by day, he 
by night 

l£. Ana to Sir T. Mora 
11), adv, lu ajeo^ 
xara- 



LL. Joannea, John: see John, Of, Jenneting. 
The spinning-Jeuny (called in F., after E,,^fi- 
nette) (def. 4) is said to have been so named by 
Arkwright max his wife, Jenny; but accord- 
ing to a grandson of Jacob Hargreaves, the in- 
ventor, it is a eomiption of gin, a contraction 
of engine (Webster’s Diet., ed, 1864) . Gin would 
easily suggest Jin, Jinny, Jenny, familiar per- 


oannot hurt me lo greatly aahyjij^ht 

Jeopardouslyt (jep'ttr-duH-li), 
ardouB manner; with risk or danger; hazi 
onsly. 

Jeopardy (jep'|^-di), n, [Early mod. 
Jmtpaf^ic, Jeoperdie; < ME. Jejmrdie, Jeepardie, 
fopardie, Jeperdie, Jeupardye (appar. simulat- 
ing OF. Jeu perdu, a lost game), more oorrect- 
\y Jupartie,Jupertie, < OF. Jeu jHirii, lit. a divid- 
ed game, 1. e. an even game, an even chance, < 
ML. JoouH partitua^asi even chance, an alterna- 
tive: L.jocii8(>OF.j6f4),JeBt, play, game; par- 
titua (> OF. parti), pp. of partire, divide: see 
Joke and jairty.] If. An even chance; a game 
evenly balanced. 
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But Ood woldc, X hid oonat or twfm 
Tooikd* Md kDowe ihojMimrdifm 
TlMt oowde the Oreke notesonuL 
1 ihillde here id«fde the bet at ohee. 

cSiuMr, Beeih of Blanche^ L 060, 

2. Expofiiire to death, loss, or injury ; hazard ; 
danger ; peril, a penon li in legai kepirdif, within 
the oonitltutional proteatlon eg^net b<dng pnt twice in 
jeqpirdy for the eame offeuM^ i^en be !■ put upon trial, 
before aoonrt of competent juriacliotlun, npon Indiutment 
or information which li tuflloient in form and aubitance to 
anitaln a oonWction, end a jniy haa been awom, unleas 
iooh Jury, without haring rendered a vordlc^ were die- 
ohanpMl for good oanae (or. according to aome anthoriUoi, 
by ibaolute ueoeaaitg^ or by the eoiiaoiit of the accuaed. 

Myii eatat now lyth In Jupartie, 

ObatMcr, Truilua, il. Mfi. 
Happy la ho that can beware by another man'a/sqpofdy. 

Aaffmar, 8d Sermon bef. Kdw. VI., IMO. 
la not thla the blcKXl of the nioii that went in jMpardy 
of their llvoaV 2 Ham. axiU. 17. 

■lpB.2. etc* Heo danz/er and rMr. 

JmBrof, Jepardyt. Obnolote f(»rmH otjtsopard, 

iMHlrltir beang. Boe Ahrus. 

Jtrboa Qdr'b^ or jftr-bd'ft), ». tSometlmea 
written ffarboa^ fferhun (aeo also (ferhil)] < 
At. yofod, the flesh of tlio back and loins, an ob- 
lique deaoending muH(‘lo, and licnoe the jerboa, 
in reference to the strong muscles of its hind 
legs.] A rodent quadruped of the family DijHh 
mSaif Bubfamily IHpwiituVf and especially of the 
genus IHpwt ; a gorbil, or jnmping^mouso of the 


■a to the p rogpeet i of P r o t es f a Dtlw i , 
ittirM by the tirenof Bahyk 



IcrlwMi ( trgyfitifu*). 


erta of Alrloa, living in oommnnitieti in oxtoiislvo and Intri- 
cate underground galleiioa. The hind IngMof the animal are 
extremoly Tong, and so great Ih Hr power of jumping that It 
aeema hardly to touch the ground aa it bound« along. I ta 
aaltatoria] power fa nronoiifonally greater than that of the 
lomgaroo, aliico the bitter animal ia aided liy Ita atout tail. 
The Mil of the Jerboa la longer than the IkmIv, very alondor, 
and tnfted at tlio uiid, and may aorve aa a bidatioc during 


or monae, the jorboaa belonging to the myomorphio group 
of rodonta. 

JgrboB-XaOlUie (jdr'bo-^mous), An nuiraul 
of the genus IHpodomyi^ of North America ; ono 
of the pouched mioo, pocket-mice, or kangtu'oo- 
rats. ^0 1>ipodomjfn. 

Jerboldn (j^^r-boM-^), n. ph [NL,, < ffcrhmi + 
The jerlioas: same as IHpodidat, 

Jereed, Jgrid (jt^-rOd'), ti. [Also written jrrrfd, 
Jereedf fyereed^ < Tiirk.^crid, Pers. jarfd, 

< Ar. Jaridf a rod, shaft, esp. the javelin 
of a horseman.] 1. A wooden Javelin about 
five feet long, used by liorsemen in Persia and 
Turkey in certain games, especially in mock 
fights. 

In touipey light the Moor hlaiarrid fllnga. 

SooUt Vialon of Don Boderlok, at 25. 

Right through ring and ring rum the djmtd. 

Hfoicftinz/. lUiig utid Dook, L 407* 
2. A game in which this javelin is used. 


rare 

-BClli- 

lon in Siberia. It occurs in colorless hexagonal 
orystals resembling beryl. 

Jeremiad, Jeremlade (jex^mi'ad), e. [< F. 
r4miade; as Jeremiah -t- -odT, as In Tliad, ct.c.: 
so called in reference to the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah,” one of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment.] Lamentation ; an utterance of grief or 
sorrow; a complaining tirade : used with a spice 
of ridicule or mockery, implving either that 
the grief itself Is unneoess^y great, or that 
the utterance of it is tedious^ mmwn out and 
attended with a certain satisfaction to the ut- 
terer. 

He hu prolonged hit oomphdni into so endleu kn- 

“ ilibey. 


tntos/fri 

then lay ertr ul 

Jeremianic (jer^f-mX-an'ilOt a- [< Jeremiah 
(see def.) + -an + -to.] Of or pertaining to 
the prophet Jeremiah. 

There sre tome pertloni of the book the Jeremtaide 
suthomhtp of wbion hsi been entirely or inj^ denied. 

BviyCt BftUf ICllI. OSR 

Jerllalcon (j6r'fk^kn), n. The etymologically 
correct spelling of gerfalcon, 
jargne, v, t, SeeierK 
largner, n. Seelerkcr^, 

Jmeho (jer'l-kd), n, [With ref. to Jericho in 
Palestine, esp., in def. 1 and the second phrase, 
in allusion to 2 Sam. x. 4, 5 : Wherefore llanun 
took David’s servants, and shaved off the one 
half of their boards, • . . and sent them away. 
. . . And the king said, Tarry at Jorioho until 
your beards be grown, and then return.”] 1 • A 
place of tanrlnff— that, is, a prison.— >2. A 
])lace very distant ; a remote place : as, to wish 
one in Jeri^,^gim. Jertolio to June, s grost di** 
tanoo. 

UlH kick WM tremendous, and when he had his boots on 
would— to use an expression of his own, which he had 
picked up in the holy wan— would send a man yhm Jevi> 
ehe to Juno, Barham, Ingoldsby Legends (Grey DolphinX 

To itayor tarry In Jericho (until one's beard is grown), 
to wutln retirement or obeonrlty (until ono grows wiser). 

Who would, to curbe such insolenoe, I know, 

Did anch young boyus to stay fa JerUtho 

Untlll tliuir boards were growne, their wits more staid. 

Hsytiw^ Hiorarchle, iv. SOS. 

[Humorous in all senses and applications.] 
lend, n. Bee jerced, 

lerkT (j^k), f’, [Recorded (first in latter part 
of the Jfith century) in 3 forms: (1) jo)*/; (for^*, 
n., Levins, 1670), jorfcc; (2) gerkc (Minsheu, 
1027), of. **girkt a rodjalso to chastise or beat” 
(Halliwoll) ; (3) gerk^Mi, dial, and Be. gerk, gark: 
orig. strike or beat, esp. with a whip or rod. The 
typical form is gerk, the initial / and g being 
palatal, and not sibilant. Origin uncertain ; an 
ecpilv. term jert (Cotgrave) RuggostH that all 
these forms ore dial, variations of the older 
girdf which has the same sense. Bee gerk,") I. 
trann, 1, To strike or beat, as with a whip or 
rod; strike smartly. [Now only 6<fotc1i.] 

WlUi that which jerkit the hams of every Isdo. 

Bp, im, Hatirem IIT. v. 2tU 

PmuUor IF. ], iu scourge, lash, yerftv ur Jerk. Vetprave. 

Now 1 am fitted ! 

1 have miulc twigs to Jerk myiudf. 

SMrIop, Hyde l*ark. Ul. 2. 

2. To pull or thrust with sudden energy ; act 
uTK)ii with a twitching or snatching motion; 
move with quick, sharp force : often with a word 
or words of direction: as, to Jvrk open a door; 
the liorse out his heols. 

I snatched at the lappets of his coat, rnid jerked him into 
MrsiWollmore’s parlor. . . 

F, IT. Jiobimem, laiams in London, Iv. la 

In attempting to dash through a thicket, hli hat has 
boon jerked from his head, his powder-horn and ihot- 
pouch tom from around his nook. 

IT. Jf. Baker, New Timothy, p. 1102. 
Wo poor puppets, by unsoon wires. 

LmeeUf Commemoration Ode. 

3. To throw with a quick, sha^ motion ; spe*- 
cificully, to throw wiui the hana lower than ilie 
elbow, vnth an impulse given by sudden colli- 
sion of the forearm with the hip; as, to Jerk a 
stone. 

n. intrane. 1. To make a sudden spasmodic 
motion; give a start.; move twitebiugly. 

Nor blush, should ho some grave aoqnalntanoe meet, 

But, proud of being known, wUl/ett and greet Bryden. 

Ho wai oelaed with that onrioua nervous off eotlon which 
originates iu these religions exoltemunts, and disappears 
wifii them. Eo Jerked violently —his yerlKrM only adding 
to his exoitemeiit, which in turn luorcased the severity 
of his oontortlona Jf. BygieeUm, CIroult Rider, xiv* 


qpon the ligament of the 
prodttcee spaimodio 


theexteaeor 


Id the leg,' which is stndghtaned with a Jerk. Tbli la 
teohnieanyi “ ' ' 


liealiy oaUed kneejmS, and the same action in other 

n recelvea qualifring teima u ckUtJerit, eto. 

I, The paroxysms or violent spasmodic 
movements sometimes resulting from excite- 
ment in connection with relii^ouB services. 
Specifically called the Jerke, [Western and 
southern u. S.] 

Theae Methodis’ seU people oraiy with the jrnp, Vea 
heam telL E, EgfAekUm, drooit War, xU. 

6t. A sneer; sarcasm. ' 

The qneetion ere while mov’d who he ic . . . mey re- 
tnme irithamore Just demand, who he Is not of plaoe and 
knowledge never so mean, under whose oontempt andjsrt 
these men ire not deservedly falneY 

jrOhm, Apology for Smeetymnuui. 

Jerk*'', Jerque (j6rk). r. u [Sometimes spelled 
jcrj/i*c(cf.deriv. jeriera, less commonly jdrgucr, 
Jerguer)*, prob. an acoom. form, < It. eereare 
(pron. oner-ktt're), search (cf. ceraatore, cer- 
eantCf a searcher): see search,] In the Knglish 
oiigtom-houso, to search, as a vessel, for un- 
entered goods. 

Jerk^i Jer»3 jte'ki), n. [< Chilian char- 

gui, ariodbeef.] Meat out into strips and cured 
by drying it in the open air. 

As soon as daylight appears, the captain started to where 
they left eomejbr* hanging on the evening before. 

IP. JM Ham, Ulst. Early flettlements, p. 880. 

jerk^ (jdrk), V, t, [Chiefly as pp. adj., iu the 
idiraso Jerked hetf; < Jerk^f ».] To cure, as 
moat, especially beef, by cutting into long thin 
pieces and drying in the sun. 

When he [the Rocky Mountain hnntorl can get no fresh 
meat, he falls back on hli stock of jerM venison, dried In 
long stripe over the fire or in the sun. 

The Cfenhtrp, XXXVL SSS. 

Jerker' (j^r'kdr), w. + -erl.] 1. One 

who jerks ; one who moves something in a quick, 
spasmodic way ; in the quotation, one who whips 
or lashes. 

Let 'om alone, Frank ; I’ll make ’em their own Jnitioo, 
and ojeiAer, FMekor, Wit without Money, Iv. SL 

2, One who makes quic^ spasmodic motions; 
especially, one who suffers from involuntary 
spastnodio movements of the limbs or features. 

In Roman Catholic countries these manifestations, as we 
have seen, have generally appeared in conventi. ... In 


2f. To sneer; carp; spoak sarcastically. 

B mens reforming to mo 
jraten, Elkonoklaatcs, vllL 


of^Seif ^ wey he /srNf at some mmii rtformln^ to models 


dlglon. 


Lamb, To SouC 
It is impossible to do^be the tnonxiiM grandeur with 
he used t *■' * ’ *1 * - 

fUdandi 


wldoh he used to open hli mufl-boz, take a prelimlnaiy 
I unfold the aomhre bandanna, and linnon 


Jerk^ (J^Ph), n, [< jerk ^, «?.] 1. A short, sharp 
pull, thrust, or twitch ; a sudden throw or toss ; 
a jolt; a twitching or spasmodic motion. 

His Jade gave him ajerk, B, Jenson, Underwoods. 
The Ship tossed like an Egg-iholl, so that I never felt 
Bueh uncertain Jerke in a Ship. Dampier, Voyages, L 08. 

2. A sudden spring or bound; a start; a leap; 
a sally. 

Ovidlus Naso wu the man ; and why, Indeed, Naso, but 
for smelling out the odoriferous flowers of tsnoy. the Jerke 
ofinventlonf gloft;, L L L., Iv. 2, 1». 

8. An involuntary spasmodic contraction of 
a muscle, due to reflex action resulting from a 
blow or other external stimulus. Thn^ a Uow 


noisy and frotlqr 

prcBchors. Well-known exaniplce of this in America arc 
seen in the ** JumperB,” Jerkere, and various revival ex- 
tiuvagances. J^Sei, Mo., JL2LXV. 148. 

8. Aoyprmoidfish, Ughopsiskontuokiensis: same 
as hftrngitead, 

JerkerSf, Jerquor (j#>r'k6r^ «. [Also written jor- 
ffuvr: svoJerkK] In tho English custom-houHO, 
UT) officer who searches vessels for unentered 
goods, [dolloq.] 

I have heard tell that slie'H throe pnrts slaver and one 
part pirate ; and 1 wonder the cnitom-house Jerkere don't 
lelielier. Saia, 

jerklnT (ifer'kln)» «• [Also (Be.) Jirkin,* prob. 
of D. origin (see 1st quot.), < 01). *JurkkoH or 
^jurken^ ( Jurk, a frock, + dim. Jeen, E, -Aria.] 
A short olose-ntting coat or jacket, worn intho 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, iiio term 
is used loosely to Inolude on the one hand the doublet, and 
on the other the bnff-ooat, at least iu some of Its forms ; it 
was oven used for a surcoat, or coat worn over armor. 

With dutohkln dublota and with lerkine iaggde. 

Gaeeo^me, Steele Glas (od. Arber), p. 88. 

And all kinde of leather ware^oi glones, poynies, gyrdlea 
skins for ierkine, 

Stdford, A Briefc Oouooipt (1581X ed. Fnmivall, p. 88. 

Is not a buff IsrKn a most sweet robe of durance? 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., L S; 40. 

His attire was a riding-oloak, which, when open, dis- 
played a handsome Min, ovorlud with laoe. 

Stott, Kenllwoftb, L 

Jerkin^ ( j^r'klu), n. A young salmon : same as 
ginkin, 

JeTldll^ (jdr'kin), n. [Contr. of jdr/afeoff.] The 
male of the geifaloon* 

Jerklness (jdr'ki-nes), n. The state or quidity 
of being jerky or spasmodic. 

In our common conversation we can give pleasure and 
escape shaip tones by avoldlngierKnesi in SMOOh. 

J. F.lSarke, Self-oStureb p. 188, 

Jirkiliet (j6r'ki-net), n, [^,Jirhittet, also writ- 
ten, improp., girkicnet ; < Jerldnk -i- -ef. Of. jor- 
ffof.j An outer jacket worn by women; a sort 
of bodice without whalebone. 

My lady's gowq, there's gain upon t; . . . 

Dnt Jenny\ limps an' JMdinet, 

My lord thinks meikle mair npon % 

Bume, My Lady's Gown. 

Jorkillgly (Jdr'king-li), adv^ In a jerking 
ner; with or by jerks. 



(Ito'kln-hed), n. 

B alluflion to/ 0 ribiii.] 
yt when it is formed 
a shape Intermodi- 
3 etween a jnble and 
p, the game rising 
it half«way to the 
Bf BO that it is left 
L a truncated shape, 
the roof being hip- 
or inclined oacK- 
1 from this level, 
t called shread^kwid. 

It. 

(Jdr'ki), a. and n. 
rrA?i + -yl.] L a. Of 
king character; act- 
by Jerks ; spasmodic ; 
icions; impatient. 


. FAppar. with 
arcs., the end of 



Jarkiii*hnd Roof. 


3927 

the hips, made^ elastic^w^en^ m^SSMute- 
rial, and worn with some variation of form by 
both men and women. 

Nov esch boiiw hu unllbnii of amp md / o my , 

of lomo lively colour. 

T. Tom Brown it Eoshri t fi> 

Hli driMi WM wcdl sdspUid for ditpUyins hli deep eqtuure 
oheet snd ilnewy arms— « cIom Siting >iraWi snd white 
truuMn girt by s broad black belt 

LttwnnMf Quy Llvlngiton, L 
n. o. Made of fine woolen yam or pure 
wool. 

If I be not found In carnation Ji wmy et ocklnga, blue 
dovllt* breechea, wltli three garde down, and my pooket T 
the ileevei, 111 ne'er look you 1* the face again. 

Btau. and FL, Sooruful Uuly, 1. L 
Jersey tiloth, woolen itockinet— Jsrssy-oomh, in Aer., 
a beaniw repreaentlng a comb with long curved teeth, 
luoh aa ie used by wooi*ooi " “ ^ - . 


JMI 


I above: 


_ ,the 8eur4e-lla MMini to have been drawn. 
j6SSe^(je8^$),M. The name of the father of David 
and ancestor of Jesus, used in several phrases 
with reference to Isa. zi. 1: And there shall 
oome forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a 
Branch shall grow out of his roots.”— Jcgio itan- 
dliStlClL (a) A branched oandleet^ in wmmime 
hranchea arc made to aerve the purpoae of the genealogi- 
oal tree of Ohrlat'a deaoeut from Jeaae. See Ww of Jmt, 
below, (b) By extentiun and erroneuuily. any large and 
ahowy branched oandleitiok or chandelfer Intended for 
eoolealafltloat^uae.- Jeaae WlndOWj a painted window 
containing a ^ of Jeaae.-- Tree m Jeaae, a decorative 
genealogical tree rcproaentl^ the genealogy of Clirlit, 
the fbrure of Jeaae being the root, and the bmnohea bear* 
Ing the namea and often iwroaentatiuiii of hia deaoend- 
anta. This waa a dealgii fluently oarried out In 


, ,.^ji*oomberi.— janey flRnikSl,afab- 

rlc resembling atockinet, but with a long and aoft pile on 

JmmtnSag.UyaonB. Bee live- 
■ Jo»g. 


the 

or wall decoratloni In Bottlp- 
form of a branohod oandleatlck, eto. 


middle ara In atalned gli 
turcb in the f< 


■7. If. Paimar, After lila Kind, p. 25S. ^ . 

e beat teaching la not foverlah or Jerky, but deliber- JsrSSy lIlEtSB, JSTBSy tSSAI. 
itoady, haniioMiouR ^ JersejT pine, tea, thistle, etc, 

Km Bng. Jmr. qfSiyaUim, XIX. 4L (j5t)7«. t. [Soe/erfel.] 

n. ; pi. jerA-f 0 g(-kiz). Boo the extract. ^Coigrau^. 


Soo smfel. 
Soeptne, eto. 
To throw; jerk. 


e liveliest travelling waa Iwjiarly. the ordinary Amer- Jerupllda, a. . 

rarm>wawn without apringL . Von aat on a boi^ JenuMuem artiohoke, ohenT, cowsllp, had* 

dock, oak, pony, etc. artichoke, eU. 

[< 8p.ig^. I*ol.oi«.n of 

oat. W. Shopherd, rralrlo Bzperloiioos, p. los. the | cratruiH album, + A ciystalliuo 


alkaloid obtained from the root of Feratrum 



i wiliuil w 

ifeaata. 


loving-cup 

If. S. Cfurninyt. 


deret. n- An obsolete dialectal (iilooteb) 

1 of gillyflower. 

dgia, f«. A variant of geropigia. 

Lnt, n. [ME., spelled irreg. Jorync; appar. 
h\ ^Jeron, geroiu girou, ijieron, a back of 
her, a robe, tunio, lap, bod, tile, etc*, orig. 

!;hlng circular, a g^u : see gyron."] A piece 
rmor, apparently of leather. 

Annedu hym In a aotone with orfmeea fullo ryohe, 

Aboven one that aJeryn/B of Aorea uwte over, 

Aboven that a ieaaerauiit (»f lentylle maylea, 

A Jupouo of Jcrodytie Jsggede lii auhrodoa. 

Jfo^AreAure(U.ifi.T.A),L 008. 

le, e, f. See^erA’*^. 
ler, n. See JerAerS*. 
d, n. Boojereed. 

^ (JerM), n. ; pi. jerrice (-is). [Origin ob- 
c ; prob. nit. from the name Jerry, a famil- 
bbbr. of Jeremiah.'] A man who erects flimsy ]d^e the Joases on 
dings; a speculator who constructs houses 
and unsubsiantially. 

'^builder ( jor'i-biUd6r), n. Same as Jerry. 

w many householders havo anffered frovi tho scamped 
OtJerry-huOdent Quofterty lUte., OXLV. 67* 

"'•building (Jer'i-biKdmg), n. Cheap and 
less construction of houses. 


use ill letting tho hawk fly, being the same as 
OF. get, //iof, later gvei,Jeei, F.Jet, < hejaetus, a 
throw, cast: Beojofl,] 1. A rdiort strap, usu- 
ally oi leather, sometimes of silk or other mate- 
rial, fastened about the leg of a liawk used in 
falconry, and oontinually worn. The leash, when 
used, la seonred to this. But the term Jem must be taken 
to include a Hhort thong witn a ring at the end, which la 
rather tho loaah and varvel of actual falconry thiiu the Jeaa 
pniper. This is the heraldic uio of the term. Bee out 
under dJo^ewfase. 

If I do prove her haggard, 

Though that herjemu were my dear huart-atrlngs, 

I’d whlatle her off, and let her down tho wind, 

To prey at fortune. Shak., Othello, ill 8, SSL 

Boar yo ne'er so high, 

I have the laasH that will pull you down. 

Marime, Edward It., tt* a 
2. A ribbon that hangs down from a garland or 
crown in falconry. 

Jess ( jes), V. t l<jeHM, n.] To secure with Josses ; 


Both hawks are hooded and Jeernd exactly as in tho edd 
knightly days. Hwrper'e Mag., LXXVIh 8S. 

Jasaad and bSllSd, In Ree/afeon,!. 
eHamue, jessainlii (Jra'^-min), n. [Sou j<w- 
mino.] 1. Same B8iam<«te. 

Tl.« tuftod «ow.to., ma 

All night has the casement >iaiimfne atiiT*d 
To the datioers dancing In tone. 

Tennpaoii, Maud, zxlL 

2. In her., the tincture white or aigont in bla- 
zoning by the system of flowers. 


Jasse^ N- [Also written Jvegie, Jem; 

appar. of local origin, with some orig. ref, to 
some one named Jesse or Jessie.] A term oc- 
curring only in the following phrase givs 
CBS JSBBS(Bometimea tO glVS Ons pSTtlOUlsr JSBBtX 
to give one a good aoolding or areaatng ; punish one se- 
verely. ISlang, li.ai 

Jesserantt, Jesseraimtt (Jes'e-r^t), n. [Also 
Jagerant, Jaserant, Jaj^cst, jascrant, Jashine, 
Jastrant; Jasserant, jesseraunt, ^scraunt, 

< OF. gesserm, Jaseran, fascran (B,\ao Jesseran), 
a chain-mail sliirt, bracket, or necklace, F. io- 
seron, braid, sl^r, jfar^Tai* as Pg. JCiCtrdo; cf. Bp. 
jaerrinti = Pg.Jasorina ts It. ghiacscrino, a coat 
of mail, cuirass; said to be of Ar. (Algerian) 
origin.] Bplint armor, whether the splinto were 
fasten^ togetlier with links of steel wire, m in 
Moslem armorer by silk twist, as in Japanese 
armor, or as in European lobster-tail or orevisse 
armor. 

A Jaeerent of double mall he vrore. 

Southey, Joan at Ara, viL 

jest^ (J^st), n. [In the older sense still writ- 
ten, archaically, //oNf; < ME. gesiv, rarely Jests, a 
story, a tale, prop, a talo of aclvonture or ex- 
ploits, afterword extended to mean any enter- 
taining tale or anecdote, orig. a deed or ex- 
ploit, ( OF. gestc^^uti exploit, a tale of exploits: 
see gest^, gesture,} If, An act : deed ; aweve- 
ment; exploit; gest. Bee gest^, n., 1. 

Thera [In Homer] mi^ the ImSm of many a knight be read, 
Patruclua, I’yrrhua, AJm, blotnud. 

Jasper lieymod, in Ueua. Lit, lx. sss. (jraras.) 

2f. A tale of achiovumont or adventure; a 
story ; romance. Boo gcsi% n,, 2.— Sf# A mask ; 
masquerade; pageant. 

He pramiaed ua, in honour of our guest. 

To grace our banquet with j^inu ^ 

4 . A spoken ploasautTy ; a laughable or inten- 
tionally ludicrous saying; a witticism; a joke; 
a sally. 

A jetVe prosperity liea in the oar 

in him uiat hears it, never in the tongue 

Of him tluit makes it ShaJt., L* L. L., v. S, S71. 

The iaKt that flash'd about tho pleader’s room, 
Lightning of the hour, the pun, the sourrlloua tela . 

Tennyaon, Aylmer's Fisld. 


promlnm Is raqulrod to onoonnge the development 
ry-buUdtng. Mature, XXX. 81. 

"-built (Jor'i-bilt), a. Constructed hastily 

with flimsy materials. « 

0 flnt thought ..tanliy WM tb»t theM/my-huitt JmmuW (JeB'a.ml),^and «. [Aoomptlonof 
SB would broken down like a pack of oarda jessamine.] 1. n. 1. The jasmmo.— 2. A dandy : 

Makure, XXX. 81. go called, it is said, because it was a habit of fops 
to wear a sprig of jasmine in their buttonhole. 


"•shop (jor'i-shop), ft. A low dram-shop. 

rorse than over the way rag^ likeBedlm 

•ttbus* Canyh, in Froudo. 

y ( jtr ^zi), n. and a. [Formerly also Jaraey, 
y.Jaraie; so called from Jersey, formerly 
Jarsey (< F. Jersey), one of the Channel Is- 
is, < L, Vawarea, a name of various places, 
lied in later times to tho island, < Cofsar, 
ar: see Cwar. Tho province, now the 


My labow,. howler, was not without its reward; it 
rewHumended me to the notice of the ladies, and pro- 
cured mo the gentle appellation of Jemaniy. 

Uaudeemeerih, Adventurer, No. 100. 

n. a. Like jasmine in color or pbrfumo. 

Towards evening. I took them out to the Now Exchange, 
and there my wlfenought things, and I did give eacli of 
them a pair iAJutmy pialn gloves, and anotlicr of white. 

m Wary, IL 48a 


6. An acted pleasantry; a jocular or playful 
action ; sometning done to make sport or cause 
laughter. 

The Imago of the/sif [the plot against Falstafl] 

III show you here at lanre. 

M. W. of W., Iv. e, 17. 
To oosoii their oonsoiences, tliey hired certain Janiia- 
rles to force them aboard: who took their money, and made 
a jOie of beating them in earnest. 

Sandye, TravaUee, p. lOS. 

6, The object of laughter, sport, or mockery; 
a laughing-stock. 

And where there is no dlfferenoe in men's worths, 
Titles are jMa Beau, and FI, King and No King, 1. 1. 


Hhe U such a desperate scholar that no country gentle- 
man can approach her without Iwlrig a Jed. 

SiaiXe. Spectator, No. 118. 


•e, of New Jersey (NL. Nova Cwsarea) was Jessaat (jes'f^nt), a. [Appar. intotided for OF. 
’ ‘ ling for 


amed in 1064, in the grant to tho proprie- 
, Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret, 
r the island of Jersey, which Sir George 
mret had defended a^nst the Long Par- 
lent.] L ft. lu Fine woolen yam; flue or 
Dt wool, separated from the inferior quality 
lombing. 

r [the Queen of Soota*] hose were wosted, wateh^- 
ired, wrought with silver about the docks, and wUt 
is vuder them. 

Quoted in JT. Oful Q., 7th ser., IV. 281. 
no meanes therefore ii the present praotloe to be 
e, which dolly oairiiith away of the finest aorta of 
B ready oombed into isritM far works, wbiehthw 
up aabalia of doth. Oeiden Fleeee (1667), 


jettant, Jaotant, pushing forth, tlirowing out 
(ppr. eijetter: eee jet^), but prob. orig. iesaant 
tor *issani, < OF, issant, ppr. of isse^eisser, ies- 
ger, issue: see igA, and cf. tgysafif, Tho form is 
like OF. jesant, gesant (F. gissani), ppr. of gesir, 
< L. jacere, lie.j In her.x Ca) 

Shooting up as a plant. (&) 

Emerging: nearly the same as 
issuant, but applied especially 
to an animal which i^ears to 
emerge from the middle of an 
ordinary or the like, instead of 
its upper edge.— jesssat-ds-Us, 

In her., having a fleorde-Ui paaaing 


Bo thle a woman’s fame ; with this unblesL 
Toasts live a scorn, and nueens may die a Jed. 

Pope, Moral Easaya it m 

XnJOith in sport ; fur mere diversion ; not in eameat ; play- 

He apak a word in Jed: 

Her answer wosiia good. 

The Laird of Waridmm (Child's Balloda UL 106)i 
TeU him that he loves in Jed. 

~te, Bmblema v. 1. 



But I in earnest 
TD hresk a jest. 


Qualify ] 


«fiyiL4. JM Jofes; quip, 

quirk, wittloli^' aally. A Joke fi often rongher or Ima 
delioate than a isif, as a practioal'jdv, but km ottenr 
ge^ more of ughtness or soofling than Jmm, aa to t — 
everything IntolBit Jofts fa the word to be used where 
action la toplioa ; Jed is generaUy applied to i 


Of all the griefa that harass the dlstreaa'd, 

Bure the moot bitter is a Booratul/iit 

JeSiiaaislZndoB,Ll«i 



jMt 

link toimi to towni with nTenuM of otk, 

BnoloM whole duwni in wiUi— tie dl %jak$ t 

Pape, Imit of Uorioe,!!. U. a6L 

jMt^ (loBt)i V. [< ME. geMtenf tell romantio tales, 
< geate, a tale, etc. : see geafi^, t?.] L intrans. 
If. To tell stories or romances. Bee geai*^, v. 

J can not gede, rum, raf, ruf, by letter [f. e. in alliterative 
If erne). 

Ne, God wot, lyrn hold 1 but lltel iMttor. 

C/unieer, Prul. to liureon'i Tale, 1. 48. 
2. To tri&o (with); arouse or entertain by words 
or actions ; treat as trifling. 

liy iny life, captain, 

Thoae hurta are not to 1io>MUd with. 

JktnL and PL anlffht of Malta, ii. 1. 
8. To say or do sotnething iuteuded to arouse 
or cause laughter. 

Earl Limoura 

Drank till he jwCed with all eaae, and t4ild 
Vree talea, and took the word and play’d upon it 

Tennifmfi, Geraint 
To take jiart in a mask or sport; engage 
in mock combal ; Just. 


AM gentle utid aa jocund, aa to^, 

Go T to nght Shot,, hluli. 11., i. 8, 06. 

H, trnnM* 1 . To utter in jest or sport. [Hare.] 
If jeat ia in you, let the Jeat be /egad. JluMn. 

2. To apply a jest to; joke with ; bau ter; rally. 

IIo>Mtod hli ooinpaiiloii upon hli gravi^. 

0. r. Jl Jmnee, 

Jest*^ (jnsl ), fidr. A corntiion dialectal form of 

Jeitrbook (jest'bhk), ti, A book containing a 
collection of jests, jokes, or funny stories or 
sayings. 

Jaiiea (jos-tfi'), «. [< The per- 

son on whom a jest is passed. [Rare.] 

The Mortgagor and differ, the one from the 

other, not nioiv in length of purae than the J eater and 
Jeetee do In that of memory. 

Steme, Tiiatram Shandy, L 12. 
JhBter (ies'tftr), tt. [< ME. gestour^ geatiour, < am’ 
ten, toll jests : see jmi\ e. J If. A story-teller ; 
a reciter of tales, adventures, and romances. 
Oediiiurt, that tellen tdlea 
Boilie of wepiiige and of game. 

, Chauear, Houae of Fame, 1. 1198. 
The ooiiteura and the jetUmnt . . . were literaUy, in 
Engliah, tale.tellera, who recited either tlieir own oom- 
p^Uona or thuae of uthora, conalatlng of popular Udoa 
and romancea. Strutt, Spuria and Paatlmea, p. 261. 
2, One who is addicted to jesting; one who is 
given to witticisms, jokes, and pranks. 

When ho |Sfiuthoy| wrltea nunaetiao we generally read 
it with plimauro, except indued when he tnea to be diidl. 
A more inaulferablu/Mgci* never cxlated. 

Maeaulag, Southey's Oollo(|uiea 

8. A court-foul or professed sayor of witty 
things and maker of amusomout, maintained 
by a prince or noble in the middle ages an<l 
later. The dreaa of the jester was usually showy, or 
even gaudy, and toward the ond of the time when jesters 
were employed It was always typically piwty-uolorod or 
motley : hut, as the Jeatera in some early eourta were men 
of oonaldomolo Intelleotual ability, andT in aome caaea of 

Sn^fShfS^llrom that of 1hcieo^^th^hom%ey mingled. 
The bauble, atnnetiiuea vitry email and of rich iiiatcriala, 
was the only certain Itadgc of the jester's employment 
The fools of Rhakaiteru'a plays iiidioato a oertaln lowering 
of the rank of the Jester in .the sixteenth and seventeenth 
oentnriea. So far as is known, the last one employed in 
England was Arohle Armstrong (died 1072X in the court of 
James 1.. and afterward of Charles 1. Bee eoaheeamb, bau- 
UfS, tnouey. 

Feste, the Jeelar, my lord ; a fool that the lady Olivia's 
father took much delight in. 8hdk„ T. K., iL 4, 11. 
jMtfTt* helmet, a kind of helmet bearing unusual orna- 
ments. Buoh SB homa, or having the vlaur shaped in mde 
imitation of afaoe. 

Jaiting (jes'ting), p. o. [Ppr. of JCMth 1. 
Given to jesting; playful : as, n Jeating humor. 
—2, Fit for joking; proper to be joked about. 

. He will find that these are mjeatinff mattera. 

Maeaulay, lliat Eng., xv. 
Jaatillg-beam (Jes'tIng-bSm), m. in hmidiug, a 
liearo introduced for n}>pearauco, and not for 
use. 

Jaitlllgly (jea^ting-li), adv* In a jesting or play- 
ful manner; not in earnest. 
jesUng-ftoa (JOB'tlng-Rtok), «. A iHughiiig* 
Htock; a butt for ridicule. [Baro.] 

I love thee not ao 111 to keep thee hero, 
AjeeUna-etoekt 

Beau, and PL Scornful Lady, v. a 
jagt-mongar (jest'mung^gtir), n* A retailer of 
jests; ajoker. 

Some witlings andisa-moNMft still remain 
For fools to ungh at. J. Hoitf is. 

Jaatword (jost'wSrd), n. An object of jests or 
ridicule ; a laughing-stock; a byword ; a butt, 
The/aifisord of a mocking band. IFAMir. 

Jamata (Jeg'fl-ftt), a. [Also Jetmat, < It. Gmu- 
ato, < (Hdd, Jesus: see Jettwt. Cf. JeauiL] A 
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member of a monastio order founded by the 
Italian Golombiui, and confirmed by Urban V. 
about 1367. Until laoe It was composed entirely of ley- 
men, who oared for the poor end aiok. From the not that 
they diatillod aloohollo llqtton at some of their houses, 
they were called Agua^vUm Jadhm, The order was aup- 
preaavd in 166S. 

Jasidt (jes^fl-it), n» [< F. Jeauite, now JSauite me 
Hp. Jeauitfi s Jeauita as It. Oeauita ss D. Je- 
suit, Jecuiet = O. Dan. Sw. Jeauitf < NL. Jeauita, 
HO called (first, it is said, by Camn, about IRiiO) 
from the name given to the order by its founder 
(NL. Soeietaa tfeau, *1die Company (or Society) 
of tlesuH’), < Ii. Jeaua + -ita, E. usually 
1. A member of the ‘‘Society of Jesus’’ (or 
“Company of Jesus”), founded by ^natius 
Loyola in 1684 and confirmed by the Pope in 
1640. Its memberahip inolndea two general claaaea, lay- 
men, or temped coadjutora, and prleata: and six grades, 
namely, novices, fanned temporal ooadjutort, improved 
Bcholaatloi, formed spiritual coadjutors, the proreaBed of 
three vows, and the profeaaed of four vows. Ihe appli- 
cant for admlaaion to tlie order must he at least fourteen 
years dd, and the three vows cannot be taken before the 
age of thirty-three. After a two years' novitiate the lay 


brothers become temporal eoadjutoiA and the oandidates 
the prioathood are advanced to the grade of aoholaa- 


fori 


ties. A rigorous course of study follows for fourteen or 


soholaatio oiitera on an^er short novitiate, after which 
he may heoome either a spiritual ooadjntor or one of the 
profeiaed. The throe vows are volnntaiy poverty, per* 
feci chastity, and perfect obedience ; and the fourth vow 
ia Sbsolnte autnnlaalon to the Fope. The professed of the 
four vows are tlie most influential olam ; they tunu the 
general oongregatiom and fill the highest offices and the 
leading misaious. The general is eltwied fur life liy the 
genenu ooiigregatlon. Be has j^at power, limited only 
by the ooiiBtituuonB, and is aided by a council of aaaiatanti. 

He innst reside at Romo, and ia aubjoot only to the Fope. 
lliere la an elaborate organisation, with a division into 
live " sBaistanolea," anbdivided into pruvinoea, each of 
which is administered by aprovinoial, and each provincial 
has " Buperiorm" rectors, eto., aa anltordinatea. Two foa^ 
turea characterise the mtem thus organiaod— abaednte 
oliedlexico and a perfect ayatem of scrutiny. It ta the 
combination of these two principles which has made the 
order of Jeauita auoh a power in the church. Bo formida- 
ble huB their political influotioo been auppoacd to be that 
they have often been expelled even from Homan Catholic 
coiiimuiiltiei. They were expelled from France in 1694, 
roshimd in again expelled in 1764, and for the last 
time in issa Thtw were expelled from Spain in 1767, and 
at different times from vaiioua oilier couutrioa. In 1778 
the order waa snppreaaed by Pope (floinont XIV,, but it 
was revived in 1814. It ia believed now to number about 
ten thousand members. 

One whom the mob, when nest we find or make 
A popish plot, shall for a JeauU take. 

Pape, Satires of Donne, iv. 85. 

2. A crafty or insidioiis person ; aniuti^er: 
so called in allusion to the crafty and iutrij^ug 
methods commonly ascribed to tiio Jesuits.— 

8. [/. <?.l A dress worn by women in the latter 
part of the eigiiteenth century ; a kind of indoor 
inoriiing-gown. FairhalU—JmlX laos. Bee loee. ^ 

— Jesuitr lark, Peruvian bark ' the bark of certain ape- jem. t 
oies of eVnekono. It is ao called because it waa flnt in- cbiJit. 
troduoud into Rurepe by Uie Jeauita.— Jesuits’ 

Act. Bee harlry.— Jssuits* drops, a halaaniie prqpi 
formerly in repute aa a pectc^ and viilnomry : same as 
pdarg baleatn (which see, under /KarV— Jesuits' nut, a 
luune Bometliuei ^ ^ * * 

water-ehuatiiut 

liark.Wesuits* aawma miv aev seyeas»ywfafw^ im iiiv ivtaTswa 

Bee niat04 and Paraguay tea, under tea.— Jesuit Style, 

In arch. Bee barague, 2. 

Jesnit (]efl'^-it), V. t [< JeauiL .1 To cause to 
conform to the principles of the Jesuits; make 
a Jesuit of. 

But to return to the Homan (Jathollca, how can we be 
secure from the practice of Jemited Pt^aia In that Hell- 
gloii T Drydm, Rellgio Laioi, Fref . 

Jesoltass ( je^'fi-it-cs), n. [< NL. JeauitUtaa ; as 
Jeauit + -twff.] One of an order of nuns estab- 
lished on the principles of the Jesuits* It was 
suppressed by Pope Urban VIII. about 1683. 

JaiimMc (jez-fi-it^ik), a, [s F. jhaititim = Sp 
J^itieom Pg. Jeftuitkios: It, geamiico; < Jeauitf 
a. V.] 1. Of or pertaining to the Josuits or 

tueir principles. 

The JetuUie maxim, that ** he who has the aoboola haa 
the future," the Genuaii Catliolics have adopted aa their 
own. iHtUniheaa Sacra, XLV. 194. 

2. [l.c.l Same uajeauitical 

JesuitiGal (jeg-Wt‘1-k^)j «. [< Jeaum + 

Designing; crafty; politic; insinuating: an op- 
probrious term. 

Though for faohion'a sake oalled a parliament, yet by a 
jendtiaai ileight not acknowledged, though called ao. 

MUUm, Elkouoklaates, • lA 

He hu been aocuaed of a Jemdtieal tendency, of a dls- 

K aitlon to find argutnenta in favor of acta aftor the seta 
ve lieen performed. N, A. Baa., OXLU. 689. 

Jemitically (Jeg-di-it'i-kal-i), adv. In a Jesuiti- 
cal, iiiHiiiuatiiig, or politic manner; craftily. 

Jenitiih (jej'S-it-ish), a. [< Jumit + 

Jemiitioal. ' 


y* 

As our Bugliab paplsto sre oonuMiib most 
our EnglialiJesntts sre more furkma than their f«Uowa. 

Hatt, Quo Vadla, 1 19. 

Jesnltlllll (jeg'$-it-ism), fi, [s F. Jdauitiamo k 
B p. Pg. jtwuilismo » It. geauitiamo; as Jeauita 
-urm.] 1. The system, principles, and practices 
oftheJesuitH.— 2. Craft; subtlety; politic du- 
plicity: an opprobrious use. 

The word JaauUinn now in all oonntrles e x pr e asea sn 
idea for which there waa in Natnre no prototype before. 
Not till theae late oentnrles had the human soul gene^ 
ated that abomination or needed to name it. 

CofiyU, Latter Day Pamphlet^ viiL 

Joflnitocracy (jefl^fi-i-tok'r^l), n. [< Jeauit + 
-o-oraeg, government, as in ariatoeraeyf q. v,, 
eto.] Government by Jesuits; also, the mole 
body of Jesuits iu a country- 

The oharmlng results of a century of JacuiUieraey, aa 
they were represented on the Frencli aiago in the year 
1798. KingtUy, VeaBt, v. 

Jesuitry (jcjs'lj-it-H), w. [< Jeauit + -fy,] Jes- 
uitism, iu either of its senses. 

I'he poor Girondina, many of them, under auoh fleroe 
bellowing of Patriotism, aay Death ; justifying, motlvant, 
that moat miaeiublo word of theirs 1^ aome brief caauiat- 
ly and jeawUry, Vorgniand himself says Death: juatlfy- 
Ing hyjSAry. Cariyia, French Hev., III. iLT. 

Jenu (jd'sns), n. [< ME. Jeaua, Icaua, Jeau (in 
AB. usually translated, udSlend, lit. ‘healer,’!, e. 
Bavloiir) ; F. Jdaua ss Bp. Pg. Jemta ss It. Oead h 
D. Jesm s G. Dan. Bw. Jeaua, < L. (LIj.) Jeaua, 
prop, in 8 syllables, leatia (^., dat., abl., and 
TOC. Jeauj> voo. Jeau in modoni tongues), < Gr. 

Heb. Teahd*a, also yd8liG'a,oontr.of Fe- 
hdahuUi (forms transliterated, in the LL. and E. 
versions of the Old Testamont, as Jeahua, Joah- 
uOf and Jelmhua respectively), a name meaning 
‘Jehovah is salvation’ or ‘help of Jehovah’: see 
Jehneah. The name was a very common one 
atnonff the Jews, osp. during the HoUenising 
period, when it assumed the Or. form 'Ufo&bq, 
being somotimes assimilated to the purely Gr. 
lAeuiv, Jason (cf. Zmr/c, healing, < laotkUf heal). 
A special si^ifleance was impressed upon the 
name when tt was given to tlio child proclaim- 
ed to be the Saviour of mankind (Mat. i. 21 ; 
Luke i. 31 ).] 1 • The Greek form of Jttahua^ used 
in the authorized version of the Bible twice to 
designate the Jewish loader so named (Acts vii. 
46, Heb. iv. 8), onoo to designate a man oalled 
Justus (Col. iv. 11), and elsewhere as the per- 
sonal name of the Saviour, froqueiiily conjoined 
with Vhriatf the Anointed, tlie official title. 

She [Maryl shall bring forth a ion, and tliou ahalt eall 
hia iiim«i/Muir; for he aball save hia people from their 
Bins. Mot. L 21. 

2f. With the article, a representation of the 
crucifixion or of the eooe homo, or oven of the 
mere emblem of Christ, such as the 1. H. S. or 
: uBOd in old inventories, etc.— Oompaxiy of 
— the order of Jeeulte.— Order of Jssiis, of JOSUS 
, etc., the seme of several orders of more or lea re- 
_ character, In Bpafn, Hweden, etc. 

4 rjet), V. ; pret. and pp, jetted, ppr* Jetting, 


[< ME.Jcffcn. actUm, < itr. letter, jeteirt getter, 
getcr,Joeter, V, Jeter, cast, hurl, throw, fling, dart, 

S ut or push forth, s Pr. yctor. gitar, gictar s 
p.Jitar B It. gittare, geltare, throw, etc., < L. 
Jaetair, throw, burl, cast, toss, shake, agitate, 
etc., freq. otjacere, throw OJneSre, lie), akin to 
Gr. idiTTriv, throw: see iamhie. From the same 
L. source are atjeot, jmjeot, rtjeet, auljoet, tra- 
jvet, etc., with many derivatives, al^fevtion, ad- 
jeeHon, etc., adjeeiive, vljeotivc, eta,,jaeettt, ad- 
jacent, dreuwjaoentf jactaHon, jettison, jetaam, 
jaetitaiUm.jaculate, yaculatc, etc., also amiee^, 



= Sp. especially from a small oriflee; spout; spurt. 


But tliat^ Instead of this form, ao Inoommodloua fCr the 
ooDveyauoe of waten, it ahonld beirfted out every where 
into hllli and dala so neoeaaiiry lor that purpose^ la a 
manlfat sign of an eapeolal providenoe of the wIm Cre- 
ator. Der/um, Phyaloo-Theology, IIL 4. 

A dean angry modelairft^ ateam. 

Iknngem, Prinoeaa, FroL 

n. intrana. If. To shoot forward ; shoot out ; 
project; jut. 

Hia eyebrows iottsd out like the round caeement of an 
aldermau’a dining-room. MideOekm, Ma^ Book. 

2t. To' strut ; stalk; assume a haughty or pom- 
pous carriage ; be proud. 

X eee Parmeno come iettyng like a lord, but see howe 
Idle he la, M one out of all care and thon|ffit 

J. UdaO, Flowra, fdl. 97. 
The orderi I did let, 

They were obey'd with joy, which made meJM. 

Mir. for Mage., p. not 

8t, To encroach offensively. Narea. 
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qjr Afr Tkmm JTofk 
Infoltliig tjnuuij boglw to jM 
Upon the Innooent end ewleM throne. 

Bloh. IIL, IL 4, 51. 

To jerk ; jolt. Wiseman, — 5. To tuni round 
bout. iProy, Bng.] 

[jet), fi. [Early mod. E. also JeMe, get; < ME. 

gettCf a devioo, mode, maimer, 

Lion, ? OF. 


• get, 


^4, later geett Jeet, a tkrow, 
^ P. /el, a ' 


j etc., a iesa (q. v.), F. iel, a throw, eaet, 
ke. a gaBh. spurt, or Jet (of water), a shoot 
I plant), ' ' 


left on the bottom of a type oy thn nraaldng off 
of the jet projecting from the top of the mold. 
Jet d'ean (shft d6). [Formerly pwxly Englished, 
JetdeaUfJetteau, Jetio; now as mere F., fit d^eau 
(h It. getto d* aoqsa), a jet of water: Jet fit; 
de, of; eaUf water: see Jet^, de^, A 

fine stream of water spouting from a fountain 

or • 

uameni 

There it nothing Uwt more enilrene s iirotpeet then 
rlvereJMdeaiM, or lelU ai water, where the eeene le per- 
p^iteUjr ihfiting. Addimm, Speotetor, Ka 4ia 


JiWr 

er to tat her when ilmndidL or to tatlHste her 
‘ > loei ol ta gooda and of the 


frcNn an enemy, t h*^ I . 

attaohed to them miut be made good by STerage oontHhtt- 
tion. tape. Mt, IIL 14S. 

itfeot (je-t60» ^ obsolete spelling otjet 

d’eaa. 

The garden has erery variety, hnii, dalei, tooka. grovea, 
aviariea, vivarlea, fonntalnea, eepeolaUy one of Sve jfNae. 

tagN^ltay, Oot SMSM. 

pip«,e.peeially ku upwaiS Jet from am or- jetton (jot'on), a. [AJk> jttm; < F. jetm, a 
mental loimtam. oounter, OF. jeton, gfton, a .hoot, eprout, etc., 

<^tor, Uirow,oa8t: see/ell.] A piece of metal, 


erspout, 

fPP: Joeius, 


a. wiwo ahlftliw, Addimm. Spectator. Na 4ia 

t^wfSee ied, r. 6f.ici,i,] 


generally silver, copper, or brass, bearing vari- 
ous devices and inscriptions, f ' ^ 


I formerly used as 


suMen shooting forth; aspoutiimorspurt- 
as of water or name from a small orifice. 


found wild in certain hilly parts of India. Ita 
Sber la beauttfnl In appearanoe, tough and daatio, and 
endnrea eapoanre to wauw. It la made into anoh artiolea 
le natuxil Jatt and dationa of a mind energised by the aa bowatrlnga, twine, and rope. The milky Juice when 
Uty of Ita own emotiona . dried aervea aa a oaoutohono. 

Lo9mU, Among my Booka, Bd aer., p. 243. jat-gUuM (Jet'glhs), n. Grystal^glsss of pure 
That which so issues or spurts: as, a Jet of hl^k; used for cheap Jewelry, in imitation of 
er; njet of blood; a jet of gas. 


Thua the amall ja, whioh haaty handa unlock, 

^ ^ 


Sirfita in the gafdenera syea ^ 


jot. 

J eton, n. See Jetton, 
et-immp (jet'pump), a. 
fiuid is impelled by the 

A. spout, or the end of a spout or nozlc, for or another fiuid. 

oimssion of a liquid or gas: as, a roeo^Jet; jrtaain (jet sam), w. ..[Also JetsoMj Jetsomo; a 
Mh/el.— 4. In mciol-cagliiy//; (o) A channel corruption of f 


Jf*€p§f Banoiad, ii. 177. 


A pnmp in which the 
I action of a jot of tho 



bulie for introducing melted metal Into a 
d. (h) A small projecting piece of the metal, 
sisting of what remainedin the hole through 
oh tho liquid metal was run into the mold: 
I has to bo filed off before tho casting cun 
inishod. Compare ruMMor.— 5. In 
t, a rocket-case filled with a buriiiug com- 
itiou, and attached to tho circumference of 
heel or the end of a movable arm to give it 
jion.^6._A largo water-ladle. HaUkoclL 


ov, Eng.] —7. A desoent; a declivity. JTal- Tmni^un, queen 

lU, [Prov. Eng.]— Sf. Fashion; manner; Jetsenf, J«t8(mit, JdtSfmiet JotMmt, a 
tom; style. sam^JetHHtm. Voles; Minaneu. 


of 'tho earlier /clwia, jemioa, as^f- 
sam is of tho earlier ^>£m>a, *JiotHs(m : eeejvtti-- 
son.] In lato and com. : (a) Bame ns Jettison, 
Jstaam is where goods sre oast Into the sea, and there 
sink and remain under water; flotsam is where they con- 
tinue swimming ; 11^ is where tiiey are sunk in the sea, 
but tied to a cork or buoy in order to lie found again. 

Blaebdane, Com., I. viii. 

(h) The goods thrown out by jettison. 

These are forgiven — • matters of the past— 

And range wlth^slMm and with offal thrown 
Into the Dlind sea of fometfulnesa. 

Tmnymm, Queen Mery, Hi. A 


Bronie Jetton of Louii X fV •. I1rlli«h Muwum. (Sin iif the orlgtattil.) 


a counter in canl-plnyiiig, or in casting up ac- 
counts; also, nil abbey-counter. Jettons oime 
into use In tho fourteentli oontury, and wore extensively 
used, oapecially In tho slztoenth and aovonteenth oentu* 
liofsin thu NotnerlBiids, Vraiioo, Ovrinany, and other ooun* 
tiioa. 

They used to oomputo with Jrffrmn and otMinters ; . • • 
it is <10110 liy laying thuni on linos liicroasing in their 
value from Uie botUim. which Is a lino of Vnlta; tho seo- 
ond, or next above It, Is a lino of 1'uns ; the tliird a lino of 
Hundreds ; the fourth of Thousauds ; aisl so on. 

T. SnelUnff, View of thu Origin of Jottona pw la 
Altnoet every abliey struuk ita own isthms or oounteri. 
which were thin pieoes of tmpper, cutmimmly Impressed 

. . casting up aooouiits. 

CAottn, Wood Engraving, p. la 


with a pious legeiui, and i 


Also ther is another newe lett, 

A fowle wast of clot^ and meBtyt. 

Boohs Ptwedenoe (B. £. T. B., extra aer.), i lOfl. 
A kirtol of a fyn wachet, 

Sohapen with goores In the nowe mL 

CAawesr, Mlller^s Tale, 1. IM. 

Artifice; contrivance. 

The croslet 

That was ordeyned with that false pal 

OSau 0 er, Canon's Yeomsni Tale, L 200. 

U [A form of or substitute for gisV^, of the 
le ult. origin.] Point; drift; scopo. 

ow is this, mMtor Rowlwf I don't soe the JM of 
nna SheridStn, Bobool for Scandal, ’ 


Jetstone (jet^stOn), n. Bame as Jet^, Jet waa 
formerly supposed to nave the property cl attracting cer- 
tain objuots, like a magnet 
It gluei Wits edge, and drawesUtoni too like/aCsCona. 

Lavimit Ckmimendatory Foetus, p. 18. 


Jottyi 

q.y. 

a jetty or 


yi (jot'i), w. 
.;<OV.Jetee, 


pi. jetties (-ix). 


[Also JuttVf 
i ca A, 


leteVf gviee^ gettev, gitee^ fitteVi a cai , 
jutty, oic. ; F. fitee, a pier, break- 
water^ jetty ; prop. fern. pj. of OF.^clfcr, Jeter^ 


(jotm «. [< 

see Certain chai 


OF. icHor, throw, cast: 
barges levied upon inoom- 
ing'vesselB; specifically, duos payable to tho 
corporation of Hull, England, on vessels enter- 
ing. 

Froomen [of Hnlll are ozempt from aiiohorsgc^ bnt free- 
men as weli as non-freemen j^Jsecops. 

MeCumehf t)l(A Commerce, p 548. 

sandal, ill. 1. jette (jet), n. Tho starling, or inclosuro of piles, 
; often happens that tho/ett or principal jioint in the of a bridge. 

priuoiple is the same aa that of tho (iMard mjootor.— JettSTt ( j*'!' 6r), w. [< ME. Jit^mr fjeetour , \ OF, 

" Jettowr, JettenTf geteor, etc., < L. jactaUtr, a 

Doaster: soe Jaeiaitnr and jcl^.] <>iio who jets 
or struts; a spruce fellow. 

Bo wore ye better. 

What ahulde a begger he a isosrf 

J, Heyvwtdt Four P'a 


a jet of air, amoke, water <ir uthor ]ifiul<i, 
fbumlng gaa, whioh is sensitive to sontid-waves. Tho 
a and dimensions of the jet aro modified by tho iin- 
t of the sound-waves. 

(jet), n. and a. [Formerly alsojeatgeatf 
, geet, Ja^t; < ME. Jet^ete^ geete^ < OF. 
lo Jetio, t)jS 

,gaget,ain( 


\jvt 




The quality of being 

jSS&oSSs-^.. 

fossil 


>wn and livor of Lyoia in Asia Minor. 

1. A solid, dry, black, inflammable i 
istance, harder than asphalt, susceptible of 

h polish, and glossy in fts fracture, whioh is 

LChoidal or undulating, it is found in beds cl n. 

kite or brown coal, and ohltfiy in rooks of Tertln aiid T 

Dnd^ age. The moat important jet-veini are in Yprk- 
■e, Englan<i, near Whitby. It is wrought into toys,but- 
1^ and perscmal ornaments of vsrious Kinds. 

A thousand favours from a mannd aha drew, 

Of amber, myital, and of beaded M. . ^ _ 

Skat., LoveraOoroplalnt,!. 87. 

, aqnare pceoe of white stone Inserted into a piece ot 
Ootyat, Oradltles, L 105. 

The color of jet; a deep, rich, glossy black. 


The vast/rtMim coat and small bonnet, which was tho 
habit in Henry me Seventh's time, is kept on in the yeo- 
men of the guard ; not without a good and politic view, 
beoauie they look a foot tailor, and a foot and a half 
broader. sMa, Spectator, No. 100. 


[< OF. (AF.) ^Jfitaiwm, 


F. Jeter, tlirow, oast: sce'jofi.l 1. A project- 
lug part of a building, especially a part that 
projects so as to overnang the wall below, as 
the upper story of a timber house, a bay-win- 
dow, etc. St^e extract under 4.-2, A 
projection of stone, brick, wood, or other ma- 
tenal (but generally formed of piles), afford- 
ing a convenient place for landing tarn and 
discharging vchsoIh or boats, or serving as a 
protection against the encroachment or as- 
sault of the waves; also, a pier of stone or 
other material iirojectlng from the bank of a 
stream obliquely to its course, for the pur^ 
pose of dirt^eting the current inion an obstroo- 
lion to be removed, as a bed of sand or gravel, 
or to deflect It fn>m a bank which it tends to 
luidennlrie. Iniptirtant jetties aro those at the month 
of the Mississippi rtvep, ooiistrootod of willow matlrossiM 
sunk by wolghtiiig with stonu, and laid along both hanks 
of tho livor, to oontraot tho current and cause it to scour 
out the chaiiiiul. Boo tnaUrmm. 

Let ns out all the cables and snap all the chains which 
tin us to an unfaithful shore, and enter the friendly ha^ 
hour, that slioota far out into tho main Its mules and >rt- 
fsesto rooolvo ua Burlw, Ecoiiomiosl Refonn. 

Rho was walking much too near the brink of a aort iff 
old >Mfp or woitden oauaewaj wo had atrolied upon, and 1 
was afraid <if her failing over. ....... 

Dieknu, David ropperfleld, ilL 

The country on both stdea of the Mississippi from 
Orleans up to the mouth of the Ri^ River is known u the 
Upper Coast ; tliat bulow the oily down to tho JeMaa M 
the Lower Coast The Cerdury, XXXV. 106. 


getaiaon. gettaism, a throwing, jettison, < L. 

iaofrifto(fi-), a throwing, < Jaetare, throw; boo jetty^ (jfit'i), prot. and jyp. Jettied, ppr. jdf- 

..A .-AA. — q, V.. miexten»iouof jdfl, 

mtiy, w. j L intrans. To jut ; 


Jet\ e., and of • ^oofrifron, a doublet of Jettisim. Mng, [AlaoJaffW, 
The word iu E, uae became corrupted, througli Jut, after Jetty^, Jm 
* ' " *"■ " project. 


Jetson, Jeisenf to Jetsam, Jetsome, jetsam : nee jet- 
sam, and cf. flotsam, similarly corrupted.] In 
law, the throwing overboard of goods or mor- 
ohandise, especially for tho purpose of easing 
. a ship in time of danger or diBtress. Stephen, 
If, instead of being thrown overboard, the goods are put 


An ontbutting or Jnttle of a house that/stas oat ter> 
thar than any outer pul of the house. Fkaio, 


into boats or lighters, and lost or damaged before reach- 4 a||^ 1 a a. r< iet^ + 

Ing the shore, snbh loss Is regarded as a virtnal Jditmm, Jjjjj ♦ wf ® JtJ L' 

and gives a claim to avenge oontribution. ting out , swolling. 


The white plnl^ and the pansy freak’d wlth/sC. 

^^MlUon, Igrddaa 1. 144. 

i-MXdl SlKliS, a portion of the Upper lias, near Whlt- 
Yorkshlre, fSiimand : so called beoause it contains the 
it-ruok,”aiiBra, bituminous shale, containing jet in the 
Hratloea between the layeit in thin lentioular masses. 

0. a. Mode of the mineral jet: as, jef beads; 

I oxuameuts. - 

aat (jet'tot), It. A kind of ant, Formiea tarn the point of /sitai to T^da^ 

«• [< + hlaek.'] Of JrtUioii (Je^ l-Bfin), *. i. [< ».] To 

B deepest Meek; Ueek eejet. overbo^, e^pwiaMy tor tto pu^e of 

TwtftOTMwantolwrf^. . . easing i®d sevlng a riiip In time of danger. 

The tnalden'sjW-&lM* hair has grown. ^enapsirtot aeargotofibrow^erb^forlsta^ 

9biiiigioii,ThaDay-Hreain, The nai^ng Reality. aaltlatenned)toaavatlieahlpfroBifoondarlnguiaatoni^ 


jm of the house, 
n. fraiur. To make a jetty. 

JaUyina with brush and idle, and flnaEystnngthe^^^^ 
with stone. Sot. Amor,, N. H«, LX. 106. 

-y^.] Jetting, or jut- 


The bottle 
Gslveeton „ _ 
Cttirongh the 


Bnoyo. BrtL, IIL 146. 

shore of 
traversed 
Atlantic 


TwIm twentloMfs safles with him 
The swolling stroams did take. ^ 

Otamaa, niad, fi. 

J0t^ get'!), a. , [<Jet^ + -pi.] 1. Made of jet. 

HI. MMM-, hi. diield, hit hona, hi. ptaMA 

And JWr feather., mnim dMth Md . 

Mertowa, Tuabulalni^ L, hr. 1. 
AUthefloode 

In which the full-formed malde of Afrio lave 
Their JWfg limba. ftaisoiH awnssar, L 8B4. 


lrtli|kM4 

i (j€tM-bed). n. A pcojeetiiie i>irt at 

the outer end of a wharf; the front of a wharf 


of which the aide forme one of the oheeke of a 
dock. 

Jw d'oaprlt (zhC doH-prdO* [F.: jVii, a play; 
<l 0 i of; spirit: Hoe A witticieiii ; 

a play oi wit. 

We hid no idea that the tank liefure u« was to eiamlne 
and report upon a somewhat mild jaw d'«^iriL 

Aaltmi, XXXVni. 28. 

JO1lliepF0llli0l(J6npr^xnia0> 
premUff first.] In the theater, an aetor who 
personates young men in leading parts; a first 
juvenile. 

Mr. — as Adrien, Is aiimne jtrtmter who promises a 
good deal. Tht Aeodemp, April 6, 1880, ji. 245. 

JeniIMM dorte (J^uoh' do-rft'}* [F. : 
youth; dor^f fern, of dordf gilded.] Literally, 
the ^Ided youth of a oommunlty; rich and 
fashionable young men, especially thone who 
are luxurious and prodigal in their way of liv- 
ing ; speoifically, in Frmttit. hint., a group of fanh- 
ionable members of the roaotionary j»arty, in 
the period after the 9th Tliermidur, 1794. 

JeuiMNSw dtjf^e answers, perhaps, rather Ui lilsraeirs ex- 
pression of "curled ditrllngs" tfiun m " dandy.'* 

N. Q,, 7th sen, V. 100. 

Jew (jd)i tf. [< ME. Jcuff JeUj UiWf Jwv, 
usually m pi. JewtWf Jowenf Jutfn* Gouhj Giwent 
Gywesjjitc,f< OF. OaUt Jen, JwCf Jneu^ later and 
mod. F. Jutf as Pr. Jusiou as Cat. Jwm ss Hp. 
Judio ss Pg. Judcftf Judtm b It. Giudao ss AH., 
after L., Jitdvutt^ pi. Jwlai or ludmH b OH. «/i/- 
doo, Judhfio B OFries. Jotha s MD. Jode^ 1). 
Jood B MLG. JotUff Joddc b 0110. Judmt, Judo^ 
MHG. Jude, Jiidtif 0. Jttde b Dan. JtkUi b Bw. 
Jnde B Goth. JudniiiHt < 1 4. dudmut^ < Gr. 'lov- 
dalotj a Jew, an inhabitant of Judea, <'lotMla«a, 
L. Judma^ JudcMi. < Heb. YehuddJi^ Judah, so 
called from the tribe of that name, doHCOu- 
dants of YcUMdh^ Judah, sou of Jacob (> Ar. 
Turk. Hind. Yahiidi, u Jew).] 1. A Hebrew; 
an Israelite. 


8d80 

JfW-baitillg (jO'bft'Ung), fi. The act of harry- 
ing or persecuting Jews* [Becent.] 

Alas ! how mooh has taken plaoe during theaealz years 
that makes a recurrence to this partloular f estlral (feast 
of the pHSsover) specially t^nful and Interesting. The 
JeuhbaUina in Uemiany ; tno bloody persecutions in Rus- 
sia. ifwiKnp Post, April SI, 1888. 

Jew-bnih (jd'bfish), n. A popular name of one 
or more species of the plant-genus Padilanthus, 

Jew-crow (Jd'krd). n. The chough; also, the 
hooded crow: eaon more fully called market- 
Jew eroic, 

Jewdom (jd'dum), n. [b D. Jodendom b G. 
JudeuUtum = Dan. Jodemm; as Jew 4* -dots.] 
Jews collectively. Spectator (London), 

Jewel (jd'ol), n. [< itB. Jewel, Juwct^juelJoweh 
jowelle B V.juweet b G. Juwol b Dan. Sw. Juvcl, < 
OFJomlJoelJMel, later and mod. b I*r. 

JoycUoeU B Sp. joyel b It. ffipjellti, a Jewel ; dim 

A# •lAV /«At. A.lIVtA tv. 


Trowe this for no lesyng, 

And iminely leve her of no /lOK, 

For al tliUH dud thel with Jhesu. 

Ownar MuntH, MM.‘(*ull. Trln. Cantab., f. llli. (IldUiwdL) 

Glory, honour, and jioaco to every man that workelh 
good, to the Jew Crst, and alau to the Gentile. Rum. 11. 10. 

8. A person wlio seeks gtiiii by sordid or crafty 
means; a hard-fisted money-lender, or tricky 
dealer: an opprobrious use: as, he is a regular 

Bxohequer of the Jews. Bee exeh«qwr,--jeiw 
IpL See Mgit— Jew’s eyet. j An allusion to the custom 
or torturing Jows with the view of extorting nioney.J 
Something very precious or highly prised. 

There will come a (lirlstlnn by, 

W'Ul be worth a Jewels' eite. 

Shuk., M. of V., iL 6, 48. 

[In the original editions the word In this piissage Is 
the old dissyllabic pouessive fur eitlier sex, Tlie phrase 
** worth a Jewes uyti " is the old proverb here iimhI puiiniiig- 
ly.]— Jews' fraiudnoanBe, the Imlsam known us bensoln 
or gum stomx, often used as an Incense. -Jews’ houses, In 
OoniwOll. Knghmd, remains of ancient dwellings and fur- 
naces which, t4)getlier with the tords of ancient smelters 
and blocks of tin In the rude molds of earth in whieh the 
metal was cast, have been found in various purls of ilmt 
county. Those rumains date luick to a perliai many ooii- 
torles before Christ at a time when trade had boon estab- 
lished between Britain and the eastern Mediterranean 
region. —Jews’ moneViU name given to old Roman ooins 
found in some parts of Englaiid. UaUiwdl. — Jews’ ^ 
tin smelted in rude blast-furiiaens and cast intu Irregular 
■labs of various kinds, found in coniioetinn with the so- 
oalled Jews’ houses In Cornwall, and believed to be the 
work of auolent smelters. 

J6W (jfi)y r, (< Jew, n*, In allusion to the Khar|>- 
ness in bargaining pojnilarly uHcribt'd to ino 
Jews.] I, fmraM. To overroa<«h; cheat; beat 
unfairly at a bargain : an, to Jew one out of a 
dollar. [Colloq.] 

Weknowthere is a mawkish sentiment existing iliut Jews 
should not he countenanced ; that they will cheat at every 
opportunity ; and It has become a saying thui a person 
■wiudled ill any manner was simply Jewed. Yet we have 
never been in possession of ovidenoo that satisnetl us that 
Jews were more amenable to these alleged weaknesses 
thou other dasses, Quoted in Atner. lietrew, XXXIX. 48. 

n. To practise arts of overreaching 

or cheating in trade. [Colloq.] 

They smuggles you quietly Into some room by yourselves, 
and then sets to work Jewing away as hard as they can, 
pricing tu) their own things, and downcrylng yourii. 

JfopAew, London Labour and lionuou Poor, 1. 408. 

To jiw down,. to boat down the priee of ; i^uade tlie 
teller to take a lower price for. I Colloq. I fllils verb. In 
these uses, is well established in oolloquial speeoh. lliongh 
now commonly employed without direct reference to the 
Jews as a race, it is regarded by them as offousivo and 
opprobrious.] 

J8W«baite (jfi'bft^tbr), n. A person given to 
hanying or i^ergecutiug Jews. [Becent,] 


itioja, joy, also a jewel, < I 4 . aaudiam, joy, ML. 
a beau on a rosary jtil. auudia, beads: see joy, 
itaud^, and gaudy, Tiie ML. form would bo rog. 
*gaiidiale, or ^gaudiellum ; but, through a mis- 
understanding of the Horn, forms (wliioh were 
taken to nqireseut L. Joeun, a jesL > OF. Jeu, 
ju, ete.), the ML. appears as mcch*.] 1. A pre- 
eiouH stone or gem ; especially, a gem cut and 
shaped for oriianient or use : ns, t\iQ Jewels of a 
crown. 

And iewefs ! two stoueiL two rich and precious stones ! 

flfAo4r.,M. ofV., II. 8.20. 
A sphtiidid silk of foreign loom, , . . 

And thicker down the xroiit 

Wlilijetiwhf than the sward with drops of dew. 

Tenngmnh^ Geraint 

2. An article of personal odonimeiit, consist- 
ing of a gem or gems in a setting of precious 
metal ; also, formerly, any piece of jewel-work, 
or a trinket or ornament worn on the person, 
as a ring, a bracelet, or a broocli. 

We hano rlohos full rife, red gold iyn ; 

('lotlies full comly, and other cluiu; JueUis; 

Anuur and all thing ahlll thcrioi c. 

ikmtnMin tj (B. R. T. B.), 1. 1748. 

A collar, w Jewell, thatwiimoii iiseil alKUit their iiookes. 
Dam (IA80), 1. 3H. {UaUiwdl.) 

He’s gi'oii to her a Jewel flue, 

Wrm sot with iiearl and pi'cclous stime. 

John T/ttnneon and the Turk ((’lilld’s llulladf^ HI. 888X 

A watch is nelthur a Jewel nor an oriiiuncnt, ns tlicse 
words niv used and uiiderstotMi, either In comniuii par- 
lance or by lexicographers. It is nut used or carritKl iis a 
Jcirel or orimmuiit, but as an arthde of ordinary wear by 
most travellers, and at daily and hourly use by all. 

Hamaley v. Lnand, 48 Y., D80. 

3. An ornaiueut of precious stones, or metal, 
enamel, etc., worn as a decoration, or as the 
biulgo of an honorary order: as, tlie Jewel of the 
Gart,er. 

Tlie Jneel of the order ITeutoiilo Order | ronidHts of a 
black and white eross, aurmouiited liy a helmet with three 
feathers. JSneye. Brit., XXIll. 201. 

4. A precious stone used in watclimakiug, on 
account of its hardness and resistance to wear, 
as where a pivot turns in a socket.— 6 . An 
imitation, in glass or enamel, of a real jewel. 
Beo Jeweled, «S. — 6 . In colon^d-glass windows, 
etc., a projecting boss of glass, sometimes cut 
with facets, introduced in the design t/O give 
variety and richness of effect. 

Mosaic glass has rapidly improved iti the past ooiitniy, 
. . , Tlicjeieehr cut from pieces of a rich coloi^ glass add 
ettecUvely to tlio brilliancy of rouoiit desigus. 

ilarper'e Mag., IJ^XIX. 255. 

7. Anytiiiug of great value or rare exoellouoe ; 
anything especially fine or dear: sometimes 
ap))lied io persons as a term of high oommen- 
datiou or tender cudeanneut. 

Value desert and virtue ; they urejewelt 

Fit for your worth and wearing. 

FMeher, Mad Lover, v. 4. 

, My bishop is ajev^el tried and perfect ; 

A Jei^, lords. Ford. I’erkhi Warbook, iv. 4. 

She is ail inestimable jniwf. Steele, Tatler, No. 95. 

If solid happiness wo prise. 

Within our DKBSts this/auw lies, 

And they are fools who roam. 

F. Cottm, The Fireaide, st A 
Jewel kalMdiiseiiiiB. See koleidoeeone. 

Jewal-biodE uS^blok), n. A block which is 
suspended from the extremity of a yard-arm, and 
through which studdingsail-nalyards are led. 

Jewel-case (jfi'el-k&s), n. A case for holding 
je wcIh and other personal ornaments. Bspeeially 
—(0) An omameiital or artisUo casket or box, often lin^ 
with velvet, plush, satin, or the like, made to setoff a Jewel 
or set of Jewela as a iiecklaoa ear-rings, liraeeleti, etc. (5) 
A liox made for holding Jewida and allowing of easy trana- 
portation and safe handling. 


j0w«l<«taiil 

Jew»l-dmwer(jO'el-dift'«r),N. A null drawer 
is the upper put of a dreMing-tablO) for hold- 
iiiff jew»s* 

jeweledjewelled(i9'eid),«. [<• jeiref + h^-] 
1 . Fitted or provided with jewels ; having pivot- 
holes of garnet, chrysolite, ruby, or other jewel ; 
as, a wtkUihjeweletl in nine holes ; a watch jotroM 
in fifteen holes is said to be iuU-JeweUtd. 

A gold hunting watch, engliie-tum^, Mpped snd^ 
eUed iu four holes. Dtekem, Martin Chusriewit, xilL 

8, Decked or adorned with or as with jewels. 
Oil those pines . . . the long gray tufU 
... ore thick with dew. 

Jf. Arnold, Empedodet on Etna 
8. Decorated with small drops or bosses of col- 
ored glass or enamel in imitation of jewels, said 
of glassware or porcelain : as, Jeweled Bdvres. 
jeweler, iewellar ( j»'el-6r), n. [Early mod. 
also Jnellcr; < ME. JmUtr (b D. G, fywelier b 
D an.jMW?dcr/ cf, %w.J\ivelerare), < XF,Juellowr, 
OF. joielcor, Joyallier, Joyaulier, F. JoailUer (b 
I t. gieJelHere, a jeweler). < Joel, etc., a jewel: 
see jeweL'\ One who makes or deals iu jewels 
and ornaments of precious metal. 

A JueUere 

Which brought from thenoe guide oore to vs horc^. 
Whereof was fyuod mettal good and clviie. 

HaldugVe Voyages, 1. 100. 

The jatMtter that owes tho ring is sent for. 

And he shall surety iiic. 

Shot., AU’s Wdl, V. 8, 807. 

Jewelers’ bow. an instnimont used by Jewelers In sawlim 
and drilling.-jeweler’s red, Jeweler’e rouge, foim 
ozld, prepared by roasting green vitriol (ferrous sulphate) 
In crucibles. It has a scailot color and is used ss a polish- 
ing-powdor. 

jewel-honse (Jd'el-hous), ?/. The rooms in the 
Tower of London where the British regalia and 
crown jewels are deposited. Also caned jcfiro/- 
offiee. 

The king 

Has made him master o' tlie jeuvl Aewss, 

And one, already, of the privy (Ninnoil. 

ShtSt., HeiL VI 11., Iv. 1, 111. 

Jeweling, jewelling (jfi'el-ing), n. [< Jewel + 
-iafjfl.] 1, The art of decorating with jewels. 

He taught to make womens ornaments, and how to look 
falrc, and lowelling. J*urehae, lllgrlmage, p. 87. 

8. Incdiwm.: (//) Decoration by means of small 
drops or bosses of translucent glaze applied to 
the surface, as frequently in Bevres i>orcelain. 
(h) Decoration by means of rounded projections 
of the substance of the body, these prdections 
being covered with a glaze or enamel aifferent 
from tho rt^sl of tho piece, as In Doiilton ware 
and some old gr&s de Flandres. 

Jewelled, Jeweller, etc. Bee jeweled, etc. 

jewellery, n. tiee jewelry. 

Jewel-like (jfi'el-llk), a. Bright or sparkling 
as a jewel. 

My queen's Miuare brows : 

Her stature to an iiicli ; as waiid-llkc straight; 

As silver-volc’d ; her eyes wipneNike. 

And cas’d os richly. iSAaJr., Ferioles, v. 1, 111. 

i ewelly, Boejewely. 

ewel-omce (jfi'el-of'is), n. Same aajewel-lwuse, 
ewelry, Jewellery (jo'el-ri), n. [After F. 
JouUlenc; < Jewel + ~ry, -cry."] 1. Jewelers' 
work; ornaments made by jewelers. 

This groat olAcer (tlie Jewish high priest] wore upon 
his brem a splendid piece otjewellerg. 

JH ijuineny, Kssenes, 1. 

8. The workmanship of a jeweler. [Bare.] 

All tho haft twinkled with diamond sparics, 
Myriads of topas-lights, and jacinth-work 
Of subtlest jmEwttery. Tmaymn, IVusing of Arthur. 
Berlin iewelry, delicate trinkets of cast' Iron introduced 
In Frusua during the domination of Napoleon. Tlio maiiu- 
facturo of such jewels has continued to the present timOb 
and Its products have been fashioiiabla Compare Dor- 
Hn iron-eaelinge, under iron.-- Bird JOWSlry, ornaments 
for the person made of tlio feathers and oincr parts of 
birds : ospooially, brooches, pendanU, etc., made fixim the 
breasts, heads, etc., of humming-birds, the Irldeeoent ooL 
or giving the effect of inxiclouB stones. Art Jour., N. B. , 
XI. 878.— Claw JewauT, Jewels and decorative objeots 
for personal wear eonalsifng of tigers’ or leopards’ oiawa 
etc., mounted in gold. Art Jour., N. H., XL 872.— Bcottih 


mu irvvwum in siuisi- iuuiiu ur viiiiiiviiibu with gold. 

Tills Jewelry Is usually Inexpensive. Similar work u ap- 
plied In the mounting of weapons etc.- TMnnle Jcwtt- 
ry. Jeweliy of Inexpensive material, made aHhe Tem^e 
In nuls. 

jGwel-Mttar (jfi^el-sct'^r), n. A steel cutter 
for pressing a watch-jewel into place and form- 
ing a flange in the metal to hold it. 

Jewel-Btailjl (jfi'el-stand), n. A small decora- 
tive utenail for tho toilet-table, meant to re- 
ceive jewelry which is iu daily use: either a 
tazza or flat cup, or a stand with small hooki, 
upon which articles of Jewelry can be hung. 



JSWtlHWMd 

JaWiatll^ti»'el-wM),ii. CSooaU^^ tha 
eamng^bke dupe of the nowen, uid the lilTer 
riieen of the onaer gorfhoe of the leaf in water.] 
The Amorioan ImpaHens^ the halBam or touch- 
me-not, L (see out under balsam) or L 
palUda* me balsam and Impatiens, 

OO'el-i), a. [< jewel + ■»!.] 
Like a jewel; brilliant. 

TbeitiMi^ itw of life had deaeended too ter down the 
■rob toward! letttng for, any chance of raaMendliw by 
apontauooua effort J)$ (iuiMsy, Hpauiah Nnn. 

t deal of modem work of thlakiud [ftalned 
i doei not atrike through hii pandi and 


33S1 


jnw 




«. 8uu aMjttMf- 


Sf. A part of a etty inliabited by Jewa (whenoe 
the name of a street in London). 

Ther wai in Aile^ in a gret dtoe, 

Amongw ortote n ^ (ioa'e-bol), N. [So ealled In allusion 

Israel (1 fa. xvi; 81).] An impudent, -^nt, 


.dnt Can he make rhymac toot 
Sre, Gem, B'oi made a thoaiaod. dr, 

And idayi the burden to 'em on a sWedmem 

FUlcktr, Humoroui lieutenant f . L 


no yeetige of Ita eetabUihment now remaiui b^ond the 
name •-the Old Jewry. 

MaykeWt London Labour and Loudon Poor, II. 128. 


Unlike a great deal of modem work of thlakiud [atalned 8 . The Jewish people, 
glaaa], the light doea not atrike through hia panela and 
daide the eye with patohee of omdely-volouied light but 


la held, aa i 


were^ in lioh and/aiMffy anapentioD. 

The Aeademy, June 1, 1880^ p 884. 

Jewirleti n. A Middle English form of Jewrff, 
Chaucer, 

JOWBW (jb'es), n. [< Jew + -cm.] A Hebrew 
woman; an Israclitess. 

Her knowledge ot medioino . . . had been acquired 
under an aged Jeweim the daughter of one of their meet 
celebrated dootora who lored Bebeooa aa her own obild. 

Seott, Ivanhoe, xitUL 

jewfilll (jd'fiah), It. One of several different 
flshoB, chiefly of the family SerranUlm, (a) Along 
the aontbera and eaatom acute of the United Btatea 


The Ebrayk Joaephna the olda 
That of JowM guatea tolde ; 

And he her on im ahuldrea hye 
The fame np of tlie Jewerye. 


uiiacrupulous, vicious woman. 

But when aho knew my pain. 

Saw my flret wlah her favour to obtain, 

And aak her hand —no aooner wu It aak’d, 

Than aha the lovely Jettbel, unniaaked. OraUe, 

Jefid (Jez'id), n. One of a religious sect in 
Asiatic Turkey: same as yeeidi. 


OlmiMr. HouM of num, 11416. [Also writteniM);repr. Hind. 

Dtor jMf, a lake, pool, mere.] In India, a large 



Statute Jewry, an EngUah atatute (of about 1276) for- 
bidding Hebrowa to practiae nauiy, reetrlotiiig their right 
of diah^ eto.« reqiuring them to wear buduua, and anb- 
Jootins them to other reetealnte and diubilltiee* 
Jewi*-apple (jhz'ap'l), s. Same as cga-plant, 
Jew'a-ear (jttz'dr), n, UPormatly JudiiS^s ear, 
NL. auricula Judes, It grows most often upon 
the older, the tree, according to one tradition, 
upon which Judas hanged himself.] 1. A fun- 
gus, Himeola JuricukhJudw, bearing some re- 
semblance to the human ear. it formerly had 
acme medicinal repute In EnglaniL which haa now paaaed 
away; but It la exported in large quantltlea to China, 
where it la prlaed aa a medicine and an article of diet 

The muahrooma or toadatoolei which grow vpon the 
tmnka or bodlei of old trace verio mnoh rceembllug Aurl< 

oula ludsOfthat ‘ ' ‘ 

growo vnto the 
call touGhwood, 


mere, or lagoon of standing water remaming 
after inundation, and more or less filled with 
rank vegetation. 

Niimerona ahallow pondi or Jhile mark the former beda 
of the ahlfting rivera. Thece Jhile have great value, not 
only aa preaervativee agaiuat inundation, but alao aa rea- 
orvulra for irrigation. ML, XVUI. 71. 

iboom, ihum (jCm), n. r£.Ind.^AtfSi.] A$vb~ 
tern ox cultivation used in India, especially 
on tho eastern frontier of Bengal, in which a 
tract of forest or jungle is cleared by fire, cul- 
tivated for a year or two, and then abandoned 
for a new iriiot. in aouthweateni India thla «yateni 
la onlled ettotHry, and In Ceylon it la known aa cheiUL 
yule and r ~ 


JowfiHh {Pnm&rfi/sjrMasa). 


2, Any one 
rt;ga.»d« The tomato. 


Premiervpt ymea, which aomotimea reaohea a weight of 

700 pouiida. (&) Along the (hilifurnian coMt, Stemlegde Jeva'-han f jOs^hilru). 
gigae, the black aea-baaa, which nearly eqnala the former vAmiAlv to toA ura St\ 
Inalao. (c) Along tho aonthem ooiai 5 Sie United Statoa, vaguely to the use OX t 
MnegJuSue nigntue, the black groupor, which haa a blu- 
lih-black color above, without red or tradiiga on the body 
or fins. (<2) Along the Florida cooatv Mmwvs aUantieue, 
the tarpum or U^ii, an olopinc. (a) In Madeira, Pulp 
prion amerieanue or P, ecueAi, tho atuiic-baaa. (/) A flaU 
tteh, PomfidAteya (tentotua, tho wido-monthod Couiidor. 

(Connecticut] (p) In Now South Walea, a aolionoid liah, 

Matna fiMteeCa, cloaely related to the European malgre. 

Jewing (jd'lug), H. [< Jew + : in allusion 

to the curvauon rccognizod as cuaraetorlstic 
of the Jewish noso.] The oarunculatiou of the 
base of the beak of somo varieties of the do- 
mestic pigeon: the lobes or wattles of tho 
lower tnandiblo, often in tho form of three 
small fleshy processes, one at each side and a 
third boueath and before tho others. 

The/ 0 iaifii 0 ' fin the barb pigeon) la three small ktioha of 
core in Uic nilddle of the lower mandible, and each aide of 
the gape of the mouth. The Gantuig, XXXIL 104. 

JewlSOf, Beejuise, 

JewiiA ( jb'iMli ), a, [Cf, AS. Hdeisc es 'D,Jood8ch 
OB.Gt, iudffM-, judjisk, judlHh, MHG./udM. 
jUdcMch, G. Judiseh sa Dan, Jodisk s Bw.Judisk 
:s Goth. iudaiiHsks; aH Jm + -ig/ii.] Belat- 
Ing or belonging to or characteristic of the 
Jews or Hebrews; Hebrew; iBraelitish. 

Then hauc you Brokers yat ahaue pooro men by moot 
teioiiiA iutei^ JJaker, Seven Poa^y Slua, p. 40. 

I,et Kgypt'a plagues and Canaan's woes proidalm 
The favours pour'd upon the Jewish name, 

Cewper, Expuatulation, 1. 170. 

Isw^ CQudstian. 8 amoasi/udaiaer, 8 .— Jswlzhsra. 

Jewishly (Jd'ish-li), adv. In the manner of the 
Jews. 

JewifllmeBB (jO'ish-nOB), n. The condition or 
appearance of being Jewish; Jewish character 
or quality. 

Jgwiimt (jb'lzm), n, [< Jew + -ism.] The re- 
ligious system of the Jews; Judaism. 

These Bupentltiona fetch'd from Paganlam or Jewitm. 

MiOm. 



[Prbv. Eng.j 
, n. [The name alludes 
vaguely to the use of the harp among the Jews 
(*0)avid’B harp,’’ etc.). The Sw. 0ga or muth 
f/iga, jews’-harp (mun as E. mouth), was origi- 
nally applied (as in Icel., etc.) to the fiddle (see 
gig^ and Jig), and has nothing to do etymo- 
logioally 'mth tho E. Jewt^-hitrp, Another pro- 
posed derivation, a corruption otjavfs harp%^ 
119 absurd.] 1, A mu- 
sical instrument consist- 
ing of a flexible metal 
tongue set in a small stiff 
iron frame of peculiar 
shape, which is neld to 
the player’s mouth and 
pressed against his teeth, 
the metal tongue of the 
instrument being bent 
outward at a right angle 
so as to be struck with tho 
hand. Tones of different pitch are produced hy altering 



J«wi'>liwp, 


the shape and alae of the month-cavity, lo as to relnforco comp. rcgiMum, 
tlio varioua harmonica of tho natural tone of the tongno, ' v' 
which is low in pitch. The Jewa'-haip la capable of aui^ 
prising^ sweet and elaborate effects. Formerly aometlmea 
called pwiJrump, and alao tramp or trwmp. 

Yet if th w would biynghlm hatchot% knluea, and Jewee- 
haroL he bid them aaaiiro me, he had a mine of gold, and 
coiud refine it^ would trade with me. 

UeMuyVe Veyagee, m. A7& 

8. NauL, the shackle by which a cable is se- 
cured to the anohoi^riiig. 


to jump, m D. g^p^ (of sails), turn suddenly 
(Halma, ciknl by Wedgwood). The word 
pears nasalized in the MHG, freq. gempem, 
Huriiig, and with reg. alteration of vowel in 
Hw. cfial. guppa, move up and down, nasalised 
gumpa, B]>Hng, jump, etc.: seoJumpmdJumbU,^ 
Bame baJUhP, 

1 think theie veaaela are navigated either end foremosl^ 
and that in changing tauka, iugy have only oooaiion to 
shift arjtb round the salL Cook, Third Vqysge, U. A 

Jlb^ (jib), H, [Bo called because readily shifted 
or Jibbed; < jf&l, v, L] JVaaf.. a large triangup 
lar sail set on a stay forward of the foremast* 
In large vessels It extends from the end of the Jib»boom 
toward the foretopmaat-head ; in aohooneri and olom 
from the boweprlt-ond toward the foremast-head. The mf- 
ingjih la set outeidu of the Jib, and XheJtMJfb ontoide of 
the flying Jlh When two smaller Jibs are oanied on oua 
boom, inst^ of one larger one. they are cllatingulabed ■■ . 
the inner and miter >ibi, Sec haXwm-jib, and out under 
sag.— Theoutofone^ajih. Heeeut.— Tohonsenp thfi 

ilb. ReeZNniaeS. . 

Jlb^ (Jib), t^. i,i prot. and pp. Jibbed, rmr. Jibbing, 
[Also Jibh, \mjjTon, Jibe; < ME. only m 

Mien, kick back, < OET regiber, later 




i.Jewn'-iiarp; 0. elubiink; 3, anchor. 


JffWB -mallow (jdz'maHo): 
genus C'orcAonoy ' ' 
belonging to tho 


lAiBoJellop,Jowlop; appar* 
lewlap,} In her,, a wattle or 


isamo 


Jewlap(j6'iap),n. 
corrupt forms of dewlap, 
dewlap. G, T, Clark, 

J^la]|C^ewlappod(jO'lapt),g. Inker., 

Jewltogtf II. [< Jew + -Hftpi.] A young or Ut- 
tle Jew. 

Many lewea are called together into a great ohamher, 
whereenerieof theyontbeehuldethapotinhiahand, . . . 
and the/euigapi presently hreakethelroartben pute, wher^ 
hy they algnlfie to the pmea pRMperitle and ahundanoe, 
PiimAaf,Hlgrlmagc^pS18. 

Jewry (jb'ri), », [< ME. Jewery.Jewerie, Juwe^ 
rie, Juerie, Juris, Giwsrie, the Jewish people, 
Jewish quarter, Jowlsm, < OF. Juerie, Jeuerie, 
etc.,< Jeu, etc., Jew: see Jew and -ry. j 1. The 
land of the Jews; Judma. 

After these things Jeans walked in Galilee : fer he woqld 
act walk in Jewry, beoauae the Jewa aoagltt to kill him. 

JohnvILL 


ippa, jerk, sss Dan. gilbe, naut. Jib, jib^ that 
B,Jib^ is ult. identical with Jib^, q. v.]] To pull 
af^inst tho bit, as a horse ; move restively side- 
wise or backward. 

Jib» (jib), «. l<Jih^,v,2 Btanow Jibber. 

VreqaviiUy young horaca that wfl] not work in oaha— 
such ua/gw -arc sold to the horsc-alaughterera aaueeleaa 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, L IBA 

Jlb^ (jib), ». [Also gib: neegib^. In def. 3, cf. OF. 
gibhe, a bunch or swelling ; a particular sense of 
gibbe, a sort of arm, etc. : see gibi,"] 1. Thepro- 
jeoting arm of a crane: same as gib^, 5.— >8. A 
stand for beer-barrels. JIalliwclt,^3, The un- 
der lip— To bang the Jib. to look croae. [irov. Eng.] 

Jibb, V. i, &SeJ%b^, 

V , - * *1 * 1 ^ rm jibber (Jib"6r), n, r< Jih^ + -erl.] One who 

belonging to tho natural order The jibs; a horse that jibs. * Also Jib. 

leaves ^ used in Egypt and Syria us a pot- JibblngB (jib'ingz), n.pl The last milk drawn 
herb. Boejuie. are from a cow ; stnppings ; the richest part of the 

Jewfi-iiiaiuia(jaz'inan^}),fi. BouJswi^mannaf mux. [Scotch.] 

unde r mawiyi. - mv tke leaser (Jean) . . , fumlohes butter and aftaz- 

Jews -in;nrtle (jdz'mfir'tl), n. 1. The prickly- inga (Jibbtnge) for tea. OMyle, in Fronds. 

leafed plant aoyioaius.^2, A three- jib.boom (jib'b0m),a. [Also y<6-boom/ 

leafi^ vartetjr of boom^.r Naut, a, spw run dut from the «. 

Co* >tCii, j# stdii), n. tremity or the howepm and serving as a eon. 
1. TheolavatedfoMilspmeofaverylargoegg- tlnnatfon of It. BeyW this is eometlmee 
shaped echinus, it is a regnlar flgura oUemg and tended the ffving-jib boom. 

8. The basalt capping the coal-measures on the w wall in which U poours. Jib^d oora jga fa* 
Tltteratone andKovniCleehiUB in ShroMhire, 

England ; also, the local name of a limestone- ovMPered ao aa & be t ~ ^ 

bed belonging to the White Lias (Eh»tic) in SSt Stoe wffiT^ ~ » 

Somersetshire. [Local, Eng.] Jllto^ (jib), e.; pret. and pp.. 

Jewa'^thom (jfiz^thfim), n. Same as Chrisfs^ [Also written pms, andfonneUyfiye#/ i ^ . 

ihom, Seejih^.] L fi^«.ygii<e,tooainie(atee » ead' 


Ute 

mU) to owing over to tbo otbor Mo when 
via wind is aft or on the quarter. 

|L ^trwur. 1, yaut,f to change from one tack 
to the other without goinff about; ebift a foro- 
and^ift sail from one side to the other when 
the wind is aft or on the quarter. 

A o gato . . . itood up on the oontre-bovd* to the Im- 
ninont dsngsr of hii little eliine' mure Intimate aaquiUn- 
tsnoe with aJMeo boom. 

FOt^Hvgh iMdim, LiUle Brother. Hi. 

0. To agree : be in harmony or accord; work to> 
gether: ae, the two plane did not seem to jibe, 
rOolloq., U. 8.] 

; ibo*, 0 . and ft. Bee gibe^, 

; ibo^ (]Ib)» e. i, A less common form of 
; ibtr, n. Bee gihvr. 

, lb-frame (jlbTr&m), n. in a marine engine, the 
upright frame at the sides by which the cylin- 
der, condenser, and framing are connected. 
Jib-hank (Jib'hank), n, One of a number of 
pieces of wood or iron, shaped nearly like a 
ring, which slide on the jil»-stay and serve to 
attach the head of the jib to the stay. ‘ 
Jib-head (jib'hed), n. Aaut., an iron fastened 
tothe headof a jib. IiiiuMMlwhen,theJlbhBvliis 
been ftrotohed too much by uie. It ii ncocMuy lo ihorUm 
It by cutting off the polut. 

JiUngly, odv. Bee giUnt/ly. 

Jiblaft, n. An obsohde fonn of gibht BriHukcn, 

oh that*ii well : oomo, I’ll help you: 

Have you iwjilikiit now? 

Fld/oher (and atudkar). Love’s nigrimiigo, L L 

Jiblet-check, Jiblet-bheek, n. Bee gihlei-ckvbk. 
Jib-lot (jib'lof), a. A triangular lot or plot of 

g round, likened in shape to a vessoPs jib. [New 
ng.] 

Jib-nsttillg (jib'net^iug), n. Ifaut.f a triangu- 
lar-shaped netting rigged under the jib-boom 
to prevent men from falling overboard, wliile 
loosing or furling the jib. 

Jlb-o'-jlb (jib'o-Jib), a. A small three-cornered 
sail sometimes set outside of and above 
other head-sails. 

Jib-sheet (jib'shet), fi. One of the ropes 
tached at one end to the clue of the Jib and at 
the other to the bows of the vessel, to trim the 
.Jwi^ToftowaJlb-ihest Sce/totci. 

Jib-stay (pb'stf), n« l. The stay on which the 
Jib is set.— 0. In a marine steam-engine, a part 
of the stay-frame. 

Jib-topsail (Jib'iop^sal or -si), n. A light throe- 
comere<l sail sot In yachts on the foretopmast- 
Btay. 

^ (ji^^og), n, Bame mjigfog. 


8t. A lively song; a eatoh. 

If ncere vn to the XhwriniMn 
Horn spoii-foll Ii(r tom waatoa Bhpfiiatid tine, 

The Itovlibt Jbuntaine fiUli to dsnnee and bound. 

^pjgfT, tr. of Du Bai^'a Wedks, L 8* 

It would have made yonr ladyihlp have sung nothing 
but mwrvHyt fur a twelvemonth aftw. 

MiddULoa, kkther Hubbard’s Tales. 

df. A kind of entertainment in rime, partly 
sung and partly recited. 

Font [F.], a (fond and dlasolnte) play, comedy, or en< 
terlude ; also (Ay* ^ l^Hl st the end of the enter- 

ludu, wherein some prmty kuavery is acted. Ootgraw, 

A Jig shall be olH>psd at, and every rhyme 
Fnified and applauded. 

FUteher (amanathw), Fair Maid of the Inn, Prul. 

A jig was a Indlcroua metrical oompodtlon, often in — . — 

rhym»( which waa aung by the clown, who ocoaslutially jlg-OlOg (; 
danced, and wae always accompanied by a tabor and pipe, 

yfftttuiill mm 

6. A piece of sport; a prank; a trick. 

What dost think of 
This innovation f is t not a tnejigg f 
A precious curinitig In the late rrotco 
To shuffle a new prince into the state. 

SkMey (awi Fltteberl)^ Ckironatlon, v. 1. 


jUfirBa 

drill with a qiriiig-pole.— 8f. lb trick; cheat; 
impose upon ; bamboosle. 

Do not think the gloaa 
Of smooth evasion, by ymr cuni^ Jeata 
And coinage of your politician a brain, 
Shalljl^mcoff. Love’i Sacriflea, iff. & 


log (jig'a-jog), 
fog, q. V J Sax 


I, fi. [Also^ckq^; a var. of 
[me asjigfogm 


An some writer (that I know) had had bat the pannings 
o’ thia matter, he would ha’ made you such aJitHU^ggt 1’ 
the bo^es, you ^onld ha' thought an eaiinquAeliad 
bMe 1' the fayre. A t/onaon, Bartholomew FSlr, Ind* 

Jlganuuroe ( jig^fr-mg-reOi [< M an ar- 

bitrary addition.] Something new, otra^, or 
unknown ; a jiggumbob or thingumbob. [Prov. 
and slang.] 

:'klog),n. A clog made for Jig-dan- 


6. A 


They will play ye anlther^ 
For th^ will out at tho bit 
Fray qf M^port (dhili 


llada,VLll9). 
contrivance : 


small, light mechanical 
same as Jigger^, 2: used espeoiaUy in composi- 
tion : as, a drilling<^)y, shaving-jig, etc. speolfl- 
oally — (a) A jlgglng-maonino. (b) In eoai^ning, a self- 
aotiiig Inollne worked by a drum, or by whoeK with hemp 
or wire ropes. Also called gnny. fKng.1 (f> A flsh-hof»k 
or gang of hooks of which the uank is loaded with lead, 
platinum, or other bright motal, used in jigging for cod, 
mackerel, etc. 


< Jig, Vm, + -erl.l 1. One 

igs.— 0. A small, light, or 

light-running mechanical contrivance or uten- 
sil, causing or having when in use a rapid jerky 
motion; also, by extension, any subordinate 
mechanical contrivance or convenience to which 
no more definite name is attached. Rpeoiffoalb 
— (a) A jigor jfgging-maohine. Bee extract, and jqr,v. (.,4. 

The maohines beet adapted for this purpose foro-oon- 


fiSttenm.' S«a 

m. (Jit), r. i. [Origin obscure.] To make a jest 
or laimhiug^stook of one. 


^ „ Bai/oy. 

jiffy (jB'i),w.; i>l.Jf^lw(-iz). [Aleogiffjy, giffln; 
of dial, origin. J A moment; an instant: as, I 
shall be with you in ajijffy, [Oolloq.] 


A Is a bit of lead aimed with hooka radially arranged, 
which Is letdown from the boat and kept coiistaiiUy mov- 
ing up and down. This in some way oxerte a fata! faeoi- 
tmiiiig power upon the aqnld, which aoiBea It 

Stand. Fat. HM., L S7a 
Babbitting jig.^ Bee MMCgug.— Baymaksr'i Jig, a 
kind of coiiiiCiy-danoe.'^The Jig is ns, the game u up; 
It ia all over (with any onoX nTS.] 
jljr (jlK). «:•; Prot. and up. Jiffueit, PPT.JJf/ffiuff. 
, [< OF. g/gucr as Pr. gfgar, play the fiddle (cf. 

mLO. gigcln me MHO. G.gmgcw ^ Icel. gijg- 

ja, iilay the fiddle): from tho noun. No orig. 
verb has boon ostaDlished. The K. use of ug 
in the second sense, though easily explained by 
reference to the quick iiiotiou implied in the 
other senses, may be due in part to association 
with Jog. Cf. jioktijogm'j 1. intrans, 1. 
To play or dance a jig. 

1 did not hoar of any amusements popular among . . . 
tho Irishmen except dancing parties at one anotbei^S 
houses, where thvy Jig and reel furiously. 

Mayheuft Loiiaon lAlmur and ix>ndon Poor, L lU. 
1 found myself at times following tho dance of the Mc^ 
ry Men as It were a tune upon ajwging Instrument. 

A L. Sa»i«n$on, Merry Men. 


pin iiiiwTHU uy m ourrcni< m wmw imm muuw, miu lu 
__.ls manner one can realiie the theoretteal oonditlons of 
the fall In more or less deep water. The Jig is par ex- 
cellence the machine for dnusdiiA universally employed 
fn>m the most ancient times because it was the simplest 
and most convenient^ and its use has oontlnned to our 
day, with tho help of siioocssi vo modlffoatlons, which have 
converted it into a machine of remarkable preolalon. 

Cailan, Lectures on Mining (tr. ty Le Neve Foster 
land Galfowo^ III* 76b 
A machine for hardcnlir^ and condensing fdt 1^^ 


pei^ quick blows with i 

‘ttent rolllim I 

(e) A small roller used In graining 


** And oh t ” ho oxolaim’d, '*lot them go oatoh my skiff, 1 
H be home in a twIiikHiig and back in ajifi/.** 

iy Legends, 


ikling and 
Sarnam, 


Ingoldsby J 


, IL4a 


**Oness you bettor wall lialf aJiFy" cried Qyma 
* ‘ ■ 


Jm T. TrmcArf^.Oonpon Boiida p. 191. 
fi. [An aRsimilatod form of the old(«r 
i haro initial g), < MK. gigge (boo gig^) ; 
^ fiadlc, alflo a kina of (lance, 

mod. F. gij^, a lively tunc} or dance, h Pr. 
giguoj guiga, a fiddle, s= OBp. gign, a fiddle, Bp. 
Fg. giga, a lively tune or dauce, s Olt. giga, a fid- 
dle, a It. giga, a lively tunc or dance, < OD. *g^d, 
MD. ahig%i a MLG. ^gige, gigcl a MHG. gige, 
G. ge^ea loci, gigja a Bw. giga, a fiddle (obs.), 
also a Jews’-harp, a Dan. gigo, a fiddle, also 
(after E. or F.) a lively dauco. Tho oarliest 
sense, < a fiddle,’ is involved in jig, o., play tho 

fiddle: nee Jig, r., and gig\ n. An witi 

familiar words of homely aspect, the sennes are 
more or less Involved and inconstant. In part 

r b. due to J^, Vm, as a var. of Jog; aeejig, v.] 
A rapid, irregular dance for one or more 
persons, pexxorra A in different ways in different 
oountries; a modification of the country-dance. 


trawtm 1. To sing In jig time; sing as a 


S. To movo skippingly or friskily; hop about; 
act or vibrato m a lively manner. Compare 
Jiggf^tm 

You Jiff, you amble^ and you lisp. 

FAaJr., Hamlet, IIL 1, 149. 
The trembling fowl that hear the hawk-l tolls ring, 

And find it Is too late to trust them to their wing, 

Lie flat upon the flood. Drayton, l*oiyolblon, xx. 219. 

3. To use a jig in fishing; fish with a jig; as, 
for WueS.li. 

JJff. * 

Jig off a tune at the tongue's end, canary to It with 
your feet, humour it with tuniing up your oyellda 

Shak., L. C Im., iff. 1, 11. 

0. To Jerk, Jolt, or shake; cause to movo by 
Jogs or Jolts. 

When the oairlago [of a sawmllll is to hojimfed haek, tbo 
lever manipulating the rook shaft is moved ITom the saw, 
SbL Amur., JX. S., LIZ. 40S. 

8 . To produce an up-and-down motion in.— 4. 
othOT In motal,, to separate tho heavier metalliferous 
portion of (the mingled ore and rock or vein- 
stone obtained in mining) from the lighter or 
earthy portions, by means of a jig or ji^ng^ 
machine. The fig was origluslly a box with a metanio 
bottom perforated with holes. In this the ore was placed, 
and the whole was moved rapf<^ up and down by hand 


^ ^ nfiL l)y aotlon of vibrating 

platoiiV^f by inieimlttent rmlli^ action on the material 
while warm and wet ' " * 
leatlior. 

A grain or polish is given to the leather, either by board- 
ing or working undor small pendulum roUers, called Jig- 
am, which are engraved either with grooves or with an 
unltatlon of grain. Wcrktkap IttMptM, Sd ser., p* 874. 

(d) A templet or prolllo for giving the form to a pottor 
vessel as ft revulvea upon the wheel, to) A potters wheel 
when used for simple and rapidly made objeeto, as plain 
cylindrical vessels and the like, if) A coopers' uiaw- 
knife, (y) A warohouse-onuio. (A) In ambmimno, a cou- 
pling-hook for connecting the oars or trams on an Incline. 
rLeicoBterslilraEng.l (f) In bUliardM, a rest for the one 
In making a dlfflcult or awkward ahot ; a Inidge. (J) A 
sort of small spanko^8all, set on a jigger-mast in the 
stem of a canoe or other small craft cspuclully In Chesa- 
poako Bay. (A) A door. IRlang.] (1) A small taoklo oom- 
posed of a double and single luoek and a fall, used about 
the deck! of a ship for vsnons purposes. 

8, A sloop-rig^d boat at one time used very ex- 
teusivoly by the fiBliermen about Capo Cod, but 
Buporseaea about 1 829 by the dory, a jigger usu- 
ally carried four persona The name belongs to the Bay of 
Fundy and vicinity, and is sometimes used on the ooaift of 
New England. 

4. A small Htreet-railway car, drawn by one 
horse, and usually without a conductor, tho 
driver giving ohon^t an4 the fare being de- 
posited in a box. [IT. S.] — 5. A machine now 
gener^ly used in the produce exchanges of 
American cities, which exhibits on a conspicu- 
ous dial the prices at which sales are made as 
the transactions occur. Tho hand or pointer 
is controlled 1^ olcctric mechanism connect- 
ed with a keyboard.— 6. A drink of whisky, 
^lang.]— m-sild-ont Jlsssr (mvLX ■une as boom- 


J Vm tm 

Collbq.j 


[< Jigger^, n,] To jerk; 


Few anglers have failed to experience tho anxiety which 
men a fish remains on the top of the water, shak- 


Geonm, I will have him dance fading ; fading ft a fine 
Jig, I’UaMure you. 

Bsott. and FL, Knight of Burning Pestle, iv. 1. 
All the BwaluB that there abide 
Yfithjigt and rural daiioo resort. 

JffitoM, Oomus, L 968. 

0, Music for such a dance or in its rhythm, 
which is usually triple and rapid: often used 
in the eighteenth century as a component of a 
suite. 

They heard the signs of an Irith ony— a rattling Jig, 
iSagtA and danced with the Iniplriang Interieotlons of 
fiat fnlioBome nation. (7. Aaadt, Ag Woffington, vlL 


ing continuously; blit the principle remiliis the ssma Aoaiids bMonu to an onl 
TheessenttolMureofajigt^ - * w an cni 

of the water from below; in tb^uddle the water comes In 
contact with the ore from above, 
ff. To catch (a fish) by Jerking a book into its 
body 


Keep the line constantly In motion, and half the time 
you wlU Jig them in the bellr “ - - 


I'W 

anglers hai 

when a tlsL • VUIIUIID VII UlO wy VI MAC WMVr. BIIHK' 

Ing hfs head, and many Is the flih who hujigt/md him- 
self free by this method. Quentorfy /toe., CXXVL 860 

Jigger^ (jig'6r), n. [An E. accum. of chigoe, 
the native name: see chigoe,J 1. The pene- 
trating flea of the West Indies: same 08 

Knmbers are crippled by the Mppsnr, which somroely over 
in our oolonles affect any hut the negroei. 

Southey, Letters aSlOX IL 201. 
0. In the United States, a name of sundiy har- 
vest-mites or harvest-ticks which, though nor- 
mally plant-feeders, fasten to the skin of hu- 
man beings and cause great ii^tation. These 
learlds belong to an ontlrdy different olass from the 
chigoe, or jigger properly so eallod, and lay no eggs in 
the wounds they make. The so-called Lephis ouMrCMniiff 
and L. irritant are two speolea to which the name is given. 
See cut under karwMUk, 

ik ' 


, ,,'6rd),o. l<Jigget^ + ^.i At- 

_^ted or mfestea with the jigger or chigoe. 

- - ^!y» w side, y the finny Jiggered^ (Jig^Ard), a. [A meaningless random 

msss moves over the hocA. iiortt^tOaaettoar, p. M gSbgtltute for a profane oath. Such random 
6. In felHng, to harden and condense by re- substitates are very common in oolloq. use, 
peated blows from rods.-* 7. In teeU-boring, to any vague form of English semblance' being 



fimnd $aaB 

JUUb to be ehoeen, irithont rafoNnee to etjr* Jig^bibi (JIg'pla. > «. A pin need by mlnon to 
mology or meaning.] See the etymology. prerent the tnin-beamB from toming. 

«W«ll, thon," he, ** I’m /faeerMf tf I don't lee yon Jlg*iaw (jig'eA), m. A reoiprooating mw oaused 

hame.** This irnnilty of beinc jVppfied wee a ftiTOiirlte ^ ^ 

mpposititioiis oMetfhls. 


• planlnreMwIrtne witb a mwiinf tooL 
, Je ofoottlijg Inoppo^diMOtloiti; so oalledtran 
the refrain In the abore-mentlon^ song, *‘wheel 
■bout and tnm aboati’* 


Mtnii, Great Eipeotatioiii, xvlL 
Jlgger*magt (Jig'er-mhst), n. A email mast 
Btepped on the extreme aft of email craft for 
eetnng a jigger. 

jjggeir-pimi^Jig'^piimp), n. 1. A hand-lever 
lOToe^ump mounted on a portable stand and 
usually provided with an attachment for a suo- 
tion-hoBC or -pipe, an air-chamber, and a noale 
with which a hose may bo connected. It is in 


proper i^lAWon^th a table upon Jlm-crow's-noee (jim'krda^nda'), a. A West 
wldoh the niece to ^ held, the mpuon Indian plant, Soyhalium JamaiceMO* of thenatu- 

of the saw being derived from a crank and pit- ral order Balanophorea. rLocal.l 
Gmini;2. 


moolj 


^mmonnse for watering lawns and flower-beds wm goepilif 


These saws are moonted in agreat Tiriely of waya 
ss In saw-gates stretched between powerfril bow^ir^' — 
They iMve, however, been largely displaced 
recent band-eawa A if g-saw fer light work L 
' called a seroll^Mw: m sorott-aaio at^ Aondeaw. 
(ii-httd'), n. [Ai. Pen, Jihad,] A gen- 
eral religions war of Mussulmans against Chris- 
tians or other unbelievers in Islam, inculcated 
in the Koran and Traditions as a duty. 


in rural'di0tricts.»2. A pump used in brew- 
eries to force beer into vats. HalliwelL 
Jigget (jig'et), V. i. [Freq. of /id, e.] 1. To 
waJm up and down ; jolt ; jig ; be in quick light 
motion. 

She's a little blackish woman, has a 1 
a delicious soft hand, and two pret^' 


h^g ey^ 
_iin 0 feet 
f Tatkr, Ko. 1ft. 

2. To act pertly or affectedly; go about idly; 
flaunt. [Prov. Eng.] 

Here yon stand jiffffdHna, and sniggling, snd locking 
eminlng, as if there were some mighty matter of intrigue 
and Qommou understanding betwuct you and me. 

aouU, AblKA six. 

JigglneBB(jig'i-neB),n. [<«/; + + -ness.] A 
Ught jer]^ movement. [Bare.] 

Moreover, a too frequent repetition of rhyme nt short 
intervals gives Kjigginm to the verse. 

T. JSrtwd, tfr., Bhymester (ed. PennX p. aa 

Jlgging-madhliw (jig^ing-mMhSn^), n. 1. A 
power-maohineforjOnifiugordressingoroB. See 
yip, V. t, 4.-2. A machino-tool whioh has a 
vertically adjustable table that can also be 
moved laterally in two directions in a horizon- 
tal plane, and also a frame fitted with a vertical 
spindle a^ptod to carry either a drill or a cut- 
ting-tool, which latter can cut the edges of the 
work to a ' 


[A varied redi^. of Jim, 
t, A gim- 

craok; a knick-knack. 

These be ss knappishe knsokes 
As ever roan made, 

For Javells and for laokos, 

A ignriism for a ladu. 

8 Mim CO, Ymsge of Ypocriw- 
A thousand jifnriams and toyeshsve they in thayr dham- 
bera whioh they beape up tewether with mniiite expM^ 


JAAA-, W. WO 

(jll), n, ^Iso written (fill (see piffS) ; < ME. 

JiUe, JifUHf OiUe, Oylle, abbr. of Julian, Jyliian, 

Vfluin, •Tsfyan, Otinan, Gilian^ other forms of 
Julian, Juiyan, i. e. Juliana, a common fern, 
name, which came to be used ^nerically for a 

young ^ouum, a gid, BaJaelt fm a young nann, 'ring), «r”Zimo m gmeUlTHg'. 
a boy. The two names Jack and JiU were often 
associated as correlatives. The L. name i/«- 


yoaks, Pierce PeiiUesse (IftMOb 
2. pU Delirium tremens. [Slang, U. B.] 
Jimmalt, ft. An obsolete form of gimbaU 

Jimnwl-rlngt (jim'itl-, jim'el- 


liana is fern, of Julianua, prop, adj., < Julius, a 
proper name: %no Julian, July,] 1. A 


A ring Willed aifrninet-fing was broken botwaen the eon- 
tractlng iiartica 

C. Onfter, in Jour. Brit. ArohaoL Ass., IT. SBOi 


woman (commonly as a proper name) ; same as 
gUlA, 1. 

Si^ for Jak nor for GfBs 
Wul I tom my face, 

Tille X have upon this hille 
Span a space upon iny rok. 

Twmdsy MyttsHsi, 

Our wooing doUi not end like an old plsy ; 

Jack bath not Jitt, Shat . , L. L. v. ^ asft. 

The proverbs Is, each Jock shall have his GWe. 

StOyrieaU (1019). 

2. [Of, Jaeki^fjua^, and K. dial, suaan, as names 
of vessels.] A kind of cup. [In the quotation 
with pun on sense 1.] 

Be the Jacks fair within, the iPfr fair without, the oar- 

■' * (in order? 

Pkair.,T.oftheS.,lv. 1, lia 

0 a given outline or profile. ’ [l*roy. Kng.] 

Jlg^ ^jig’idi), a. 1. OforiUWaim),*.. [Ava^of g«K.<ME,6M/K 


A young jinuner (jim^6r), n. [Bame as glmmm^, var. of 
mmal, gimhal,] A gimbal. 


peta laid, and everything 
3. Same as giVA, 2. 


pertaimug to, resembling, or suitable to a jig. 

This man makes on the violin a oertafn noise to 
whioh I danuc. SfpedAor, No. S7d. 

2. Given to movements like those of a jig; 
ffisky. 


1 (jim'l), n. ; pi. jinmitm^iz), A short 
ar: same M jcmmy^, 1. [17. B,1 
jlwifny2 (jim'i), a. [K. dial. ; also wntten/Sfu- 
my, gvwmys an extension of dial. Jim, q. y.] 
Same nujenimu*^, 

Jinunyii (jim'i), s.; pi. Jimmies (-iz). [CSf. Jim 
Crow car.] A frojght-(*ar used for oanyisg 
coal; a coal-oar. [U. S.] 

The express train ... ran Into a freight . . . The en- 
gines met Miuarely. . . . The second oar on the freteht 
liniiii) was lifUNl from the rails and cairied on top of two 
JimmiM loaded with coal. 

y, y. Semi-vmsHy Tribum, Manih 1% IIBT. 
jiwiwiwA (JimM), n , ; pljimmioa (-iz), A free emi* 
grant. [Australian convicts’ slang.} 

•• Why, one, "said he, '* la a young beg your pan 
don, sir —an omlgrant) : the tithers are old prlsonma.' 

y. Kingriej/, Uoolfiy Hamlyn, p, r" 


IJS8' 


Mhe ii never sad, and yet not jlgaM: her ooiisolenoe Is 
olearc from gilt, and that seourtM her from sorrow. 

tiabi£igtan, Csstaia, L 

Addicted or inclined 


She's ss jOnp In the middle 
As oiiy wfllow-wand. 

Tht Mrd t\f WarUUmn (Child's Ballads, 111. WO, 


Jig-glTeilt (jig'giv^n), a, 
to zarces and oramatio 


Thy waist sae/vmp, thy llml)s sae clean. 

Pams, Oh. were I on 


trifles generally. 

You dare in these Jiu^giten times to countenanoo a le- 
gitimate Poem. B. Jirman, CatUlno, Bed. 


Wiggle.] To practii 
tions; wriggle. 

“ “ Qig'(>-bob), n. 


; prot. and pp. . 
of Jig, perhaps si 
practise aflocted or aw) 


►7 
mo- 


A joist bilk’ his heart at last 

Bums, On a Scotch Bard. 

Were it not well to receive that coy Jittst with some- 
thing of a mumming? Sontt, Fair Mud of Perth, sxxi. 

JiU-fUrt, n. Bee gilbflirt, 

8. Short; Beauty. rScotoh.] 

omit • < «iilur, J jlmpl (jinp), wto. [A weakened form otfimpl, 

jilUantiW* I-A-ifiOBpeiledflrjWiErtw/ the fuller form *1' mroly; scarcely. [Bcoteh,] 
otHlP, giOft .eo Same Mjilfit, 1. Hh.luMlli.wi mnnud to Mr Siohwd^to mea^ 

•r. JU^yat* •!- Ati rkiiiutfAfA <ir riin.lunfn.1 fnt-m of Beoa, Antiquary, zstv. 


n. An obsolete or dialectal form of 


lower. 


jl^bobt, .. 

Jlggumbob. 


An obsolete form of 


|8 (jinip), r. /. [Origin obscure.] 

incrent ; denticulate. 


To jag; 


Jut (jUtJ, n. fCoutrTofiffk q. v.] “Onewho JUttply (jimp'li), adt; 1. In a jimp or neat man- 
disoai^’ another, after holding the relation of eearoely; hardly, 

a lover. rScotch.] 

jm lulad the rtato, uid iMWoi wrtt, ^ 

Pttps, Essay on critloism, 1. 638. jnmjm.] mmo nnjumjm, ^ejump^. 

But who oonld ojmect a JUt and trifler to eonnstd her JUnpSOn-We^ (jiwp -wed), fl. 

husband to any klnu of pmdenuo Y Bee pmson, JiMHOfhweeU. 

Tbs Century, XXXVII. ‘ “ 

[<y<«, ».] Lfrany. Tod 


Rhall wo have 
MareJtggtiMt yet? 

Meusingsr, Plotare, v. & 



evil. 01 . jimpy (jiui'pi), a, [An extension of Jknp^, Cf, 

discard Jifftniy^.] Neat; jimp. [Bcotoh.] 

r; trick Junpy (jim^pi), od«- lightly; neatly. [Sootoh.] 

IlmoATi MiT1n'anTl^. iAIho Utnautmt* nVilw. or 


On With her ehatn of poarli, her ruby braooleti, 

Lay ready all her trieks and Jiggsmbobs. 

Middlsim, Women Beware Women, IL 1 
JClls Monster after Monster, takes the Puppets 

" uutHessU 


jimion (jim'son^ n, [Also Jimjmrn; 

Our fortunes Indeed, weighed In the nice scale of Inter- JimMOft^weed,] Sme as JimsWP>w^, 
ost, are not exactly oqosl : which by the way was the true jll&SOll-Weod (jim'SQn-wfid), n. [Also/im|MOII^ 


cause of myJOHng him. SpseUUur, Na SOI. 

n. fnfroiis. To play the jilt; practise decep- 
tion in lovo. 

it (jim), a. Same as gim 


limber-jaw (jim'b6r-jA), n. 
see jimber^awed. ] A pro,^ 


IMsoncrs, knocks dowuo the Cyclops, turn! 

Our/iigainftofts and trinekets to the wall. 

Broms, Anttpodes, UL 6. 

He rifled all his pokes and fobs 

Jl«JO«(jte'iog).n. [Av^edpedupLofi.^ Cf. ' 
figtJog.T A jolting motion; a jog; a push. 
jWOg (jig'jogV adv. With a joltiSg motion. 

Jlg'-inaker (jig'ma^kbr), n. One who makes or 
^ays jis^. 


'op ^gimhaljaw: 
ig lower jaw. 
a. Bame as gim- 


Oph, You are mcriy, my lord. . . . 

Horn. O God, your only i(y-mahfr. 

BImM., Hamlet, UL S, 182. 


Petraroh was a dnnee, Dante a jtamalMr. 

Ford, Love's Baerlfloe, IL t 

A stone mold, or 


woodM block with wvBjl molds, into which 
xnelM loi^ is poT»ed to form the heavy shank SVpSnt !ISdw^ betwew tEe*tSosuppSrts. 


Ab Csyoe, the eldest, [was) a lank, lantem-Jawed man. 
Solomon was like him, except that the long chin, of 
the style famUiarly denominated jimbsr^jmssd, was stlU 
smooth and boyish. 

ir, AT. Mur/m, Prophet of Great Smoky Mountalna UL 
Jlmeraok, jimeraokery. Bee gimerack, gim^ 
eraekery, 

JUn-orow ( jim^kro), ft. [< *Jim, oquiv. to Jimmu^ , 

. . iitor * ^ ^ ' 


weed; a corruption of JameHiown-woed; named 
from JamcBiown (in Virginia), whore it is said 
t<» have sprung up on heaps of ballast and 
other rubbish ditt^arged from vessels. The 
plant is of Asiatic origin. Bee^oc^^, etym.] A 
plant, Datura Stramonium. 

She went to the open door and stood In it snd looked out 
among the tomato vinos and h’nyMon iMwhr that oonstituted 
the gmen. & L Cheums, I'om Sawyer, p. IS. 


Jig-moU 


+ oTowii, a t)9ff,] A tool for beucung or straight- 
ening iron rails or bars, it oonsistoof astrong Iron 
frame, with two supports for the rail or bar, and mooha- 


of a 
JIgOt 


Bee fig, 6 (o), 
lig^qt), It. Another spelling of gigot. 


I hae been at the cost and ontlsy o* a Jigat o' mutton 

“le^ntMl, in. flft. 


and a flonmtlne pye. 


Oak, The ] 


Add an onion, and it would be a good aauoe for a Jigot 
olmntton. H. W, jiSSn, But Gbureh r 


Am Grow (jim krd), ft. A name used as the 
title of one eff the earliest negro-minstrel songs, 
and taken as typical of the negro race in cer- 
tain applications— -Jim Grow oar, a ndlroad-oar set 
apart fiv the nae of negroes: said to have been so caUed 
of Xng., vL origliiattyin Maswehusetts about ISftL— JlnOrow plll^ 


WfWirnuuA v/nuo ^ ^ ,r ^ 

a large mnsket.] A large swivel-musket or 
wall-piece used in the East by the natives. It 
is fired from a rest and is sometimes mounted 
on a carriage. The Chinese use jingals exten- 
sively. 

Collecting a tinmber of Jingalt from his assoeialei, IlM 
Chinaman arranges them on a amall flat-bottomed aoowi 
ou that some Bweq» a few inohea above the suitaoe of tlM 
water, and others at an elevation, to get the birds on tiM 
wing. IF. IF. vrtsmr, The Outib p, Sfi, 

,JlO (Jing'ko), n, Bame as gingko. 

Jingling, [Formerly also gingle; < ] 
ginglen, fi^. otJMfi, q. v., e^v. to € 



QLMkf 

Imitotiye 


u oto« f 
it tin- 
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The mekfiig of ilateh-lMllf ie Qolte en eti. . • ■ The 



with etnuiRe ud Mnrend noliee 


Of roerlnfff ihriekliiff. howling, lingHna ohalni^ 

And wide dlTonJty tn eoundi, ul lioirflde, 

We were aweked* S/iak,^ Tempest, v. 1, 283. 

8. To have a muflioal sound, or a light pleas- 
ing effect upon the ear, independently of Benue, 
ae veno or rimcH. 

In sounds nnd jinalinff syllables grown old. 

]*ope, Essay on Criticism, L ADD. 
Nunes sing children to sleep with a jtfnpgnp ledlad. 

iraoatdap, Warren llastliigs. 
To Jingle Off, to cotno off ; fall down with a Jingling noise. 
Kacadam’s sinble'slatesifiigfin^ of tram timo to time. 

Ooriyfs, In Vroudo. 

n. trana. To oause to give a tinkling metal- 
lic Rouhd, as n little l>ell or an pioccH oi metal. 

Their mnsick-lesso instruments are fans of brassq, hung 
about with rings, which they t/itwle in st^s according to 
their marchings. Sandyn, Tnivailos, p. 184. 

Thu bells she/fnglpdy and fho whistle blow. 

of the ll, V. fM. 

]fG|gie (jing'gl), n. [Formorl 
fflCt «.] 1, A tinkling or clj 


also ffinffle; < 

, V. I A. jx uuiAXiii^ uiliiklug sound, as 
of uttio Mils or picH^es of metal. 

We . , . seem still to nateb tho finffU of the golden spurs 
of the biahups in the atreeta of Cologne. 

dinner, OratiuufS !• 

8. Bomething that Jiuglos; a little bell or rat- 
tle; specifically, one of the little metallic disks 


nffoidoOf 

t 

oath by sometimes extended to *‘by 

the living Jingo as, I Won't do it, byiingo. 
[Colloq.] 

hyjinffo, thore'anota pond or a slough within five miles 
of the place but they can tell the taate of. 

OoUUmUh, She Stoops to Conquer, r. 
Jumping up In his boat 
And discarding his coat, 

"Here goes," cried Sir Kupert, "l^/fn/ToIH follow her !" 

narU, Inguldaby Lcgenda 11. 8&. 

2. [eapJ] A member of a nection of the Con- 
servative or Tory par^ in Great Britain which 
advocated a sturilod J^rtdgn policy. Kspeoially 
iisod dnrftig the tieaeonsdeld (Duraoli) administration of 
1874 - SO. In reference to Uie Kusao^Turklsh war, etc. The 
name allndes to a song at that time popnlnr, expressing 
the Jingo spirit: 

Wo don’t want to fight, but, by/fnpe, if wo do, 

Wc’vo gdt the Ships, we’ve gut the men, we ve got the 
money, too." 

When Lprd Beacoiisflnld courted the cheers of the (Mty 
by threaioniiig tlio Emperor of kuwda with three cam- 
paigns, ho was acting the i>art of a gonutno Jingo, 

The Slpeetator, No. 2821, July 22, 1882. 

[Ill this sense it takes the plural Jinpoea,"] 
n. a, [mp,'] Itelonging or relating to the 
Jiugoes: as, the J/wgo XKilicy; Jinyo bluster. 
Bee I., 2. 

Such a state of mind Is neither wonderful nor unrooson- 
able ; it is unintelligible only to tliuac who arc themselves 
Ml possessed with the JiiMo swagger that they cannot un- 
derstand tliut oUiur pouplo iiiay be without it. 

K. A, Frotnmn, Kortidghtly Kev., N. S., 


sing.^aNf^ occurs in E. spelling 
al^mquently represented by l5e ^ioentaHy 
6imila.r genial (F. gdnie) orgeniuB, < L. genius, a 
■ ' Beo genius^ In Mohnmmedan 

“ lower than the angels, 
appealing in both hu- 
ana exercising super- 
mankind, for both good 
and evil, in the current translation of the ^AnblSD 
Nights' Entertainments " they are called peniC The word 
In thU form is often treated as a singular, with a plural 
jinuM, 

The Jinn are said to appear to mankind moat ocmmoii- 
ly in tho shapes of seipeiita <logB, cats, or human imngs. 
Ill tho last case, they are sometimes of the stature of men, 
and sometimes of a siso enormously gigantic. If g^, 
they are generally rosplendently handsome: if ovll. hor- 
ribly hideous. Araman Nighte (ed. Lane), Int., note SL 

Moslem divines, bo it obsonrod. ascribe to Mohimmed 
miraonlous authority over anlmali, vegetables, and min- 
erals, as well as over men, angels, aiidjinns.,, ^ 

JL F. Suricn, ^-Medlnah, p. 862. 

"Byn. Xift Qnme, etc. Bee/sfiy. 

jlimee, U. JSccjffnii.^ iUso spelled ^innee^ 


jinnies (-is), [A var. of 


7. TrumbulL mongisiai 
7, same as tiff, 0 (6). [Lc 
jlnrlUiBha (iin-rik'i-shft), n, [Jap.; 0/», a 
man, + riki, Htreiigih, power, + aha, carriage.] 
A small two-wheeled, hooded coiiveyaiice pro- 


jmny^ 1. Abird, the tunistone,ifif#rd^f<w f»- 
lerprea, G, TrumbulL |Xong Island, j — 2. In 
coaUmining, same as jig, u (6) ■ [Local, ^ Bug. ] 

[Ja ■ ' 


, XL. 828. 


set in the frame of a tanibouriue, 

plant whore savages are, do not only entertain 

trttles and pwipicNjiiit use them Jostly. JingOiBlU (jing g9-izm), n. TK Jingo + -ism,] 

naettn, l*lantaUons (ed. 1887). The Spirit, policy, or political vi(>WB of tlie 


them wit 


8. Musical or sprightly sound in verse or 


This remark may servo, at least, to Sliuw how apt oven 
the best writoTM are tci amuse themselves and Ui impose on 
othen by a mercpiiipfe of worda u 

'diugbrAe, Fragineiits of Essays, No. D8. jlllJC\ (jiugh-)! 


Jiugoes. 

lie fBcocoiisfleld I iilWHysrIdioiilcd tho predominance on 
the (’•onservativo side of tho doctrine of the integrity and 
Indepeiidcmoc of tho Turkish Empire ; uiid, In short, ho 
thought that In the days of Jingingin the English (k>nsor- 
vtttlve iNirty had gone mad. 

FortnighUgJtev.,S,H„XU,MQ, 

[Also Jenkf origin obscure. 



Jlnrlktdin. 


vided with springs and drawn by one or more 
men. it is used extensively in Japan, and is said to have 
boon Invented by an Amcrieaii missionary. Also spelled 
jinrilnha md Jinurioktha. 


l>ear Mai Iflor'i easy i . 

Ccujpor, Eputle to Boburt Lloyd. 

4. A oovci'ed two-whoelod cor usod in tho 
south of Ireland. 

An elderly mau was driven up to tlio door of tho hotel 
on a ouo-horso oar — a Jingto, as such convonienuus were 
then oalled in the Houtn of Ireland. 

Trollope, CasUo Richmond, vl, 

6. A mollosk of tho genus Anomia, [Long 
Island Sound.] 

A more fragile shell, Mich as a scallop, muieeL or jingle 
(Anomia), is certainly better, beoauao tlio growth of the 
attached oysters wrenches tho shell to pieces, breaking 
up the cluster and poniiittiiig the singleness and full de- 
velopement to each oyster that is so desimblu. 

FialuHeeqfir,S„y. 


Hardly a nasal Izod form of Jig, though somo 
Houses suggest such a conuootiou.] I, intrans* 

1, To move nimbly. [Scotch.] 

Tfalo lie your heart, hale be your fiddle ; 

Lang may your clbook Jink an* diddle. 

hurm, Second Ep. to Davie, aimg* 

2. To make a quick turn; dodge ; elude a per- Jipp^i 


there being no horse to drive. 

Lady Lramy, Voyage of Sunbeam, II. zvlIL 

(Jin'shang), n. A corruption of giv^ 
. S,] 

Same waJippo^aU 


Plush Jippoee and Hose behaim'd before. 


ehaim'dbel 

Quoted lu ArTond Q„ 7th sor., IV. 20. 


Jlngle-bozt (jing'gl-boks), n. A b1ack<^„ 
mounted with silver or other metal, with small 
balls or grelots attached to the rim. It was a 
test of sobriety to drink from tho vessel with- 
out sounding the bells. 

Jlngle-boyt (jing'gl-boi), n, A coin. 

You are hid lu 

Hir. Wo thank our 

hangs at the door of our pockets. 

Maiuinger, Virgin Martyr, 11. 8. 

;l-jang'gl), n. [A varied 
" If. A 


son by dodging ; escape. [Scotch.] 

Tho more o' that poison o' yours I take— your lodidea 
and aallcliic and atutf— the worwi It gcU; and then yo Jippo-COatt (jip'o-kot), n. An outer garment for 
J«n4f round the eonior and call It by another name. J _ j ® 

^ W, JUaek, Hnrper’a Mag.. LXXVI. 381. , mentioned in 1000. 

iirkin, n. Bee^crlwi^. 

Mrldnet, n. Qcvjerkiuet, 

TiBt. Boo Gia, 

I. [Prob. a var, of 
lort slit or headini 


8. In tho card-games of spoil-flvo and forty-five, 
to win the game by winning all the tricks in one 


ik-jack (lonid not M h.y« l»t lU ken »n y.) _lmd wnmut till liM *1,^1, 


You are hid lu gold o'er head and ears. 

lates, tho sign of the gingMtoye 


b ye have let us ken an y« 

been proseut at the ceremony ¥ My loid couldna tak' It 
wccl your coming and jinking fn, in that fiiahlun. 

kSbott, Antiquary, xiv. 

n. trana, 1. To elude; dodge. [Scotch.] 
There the herds nanJifnX' the show'rs 
'Maug thriving vines an' myrtle liow’rs. 

Fergumm, Uame OoDtont 

2. To cheat; trick. [Scotch.] 

Tor Jove didJfnAr Aroeslus ; 

Thei 


along which tho emjitios, horsc^s, or men travo! 
[Leicestershiro, Eng." 


f. 


jhf0am,^ 


. trinket; 


Bo now my ore off. 

FMeher, Humorous UoatonaDt; Iv. 8. 

jpi, n. See ^ 00 **. 

Jo*S n. In conch. See lo^, 3. 

Joaohilnite (jdV^m-lt), n. [< Joacihim (see 
def.) + A follower or believer in the 

doomnes of an Italian mystic, Joachim (died 
about 3200), abbot of Flons* most important 
feature of his doctrines was the belief that the history of 
HwH f jiiigk), ft. r< iinkl, r.] 1. A quick illusory man will be covered liy three reigns : tho first, that of the 
Tor I waa told ore I came from homo -Jj* of oludini another ^ rScotcli 1 — - Tather, from tho oroauon till tho birth of Christ ; tho leo- 

You'ro tho goodliest man I ere saw befonie j ^ oiid, that of the Son, from the birth of Christ till 12(10 ; and 

With so many jin(di\fanglee aliout one s nuckc 2, In the card-games of spou-flyo aiid forty-five, the uiird, that of the Udy Spirit, from 1200 onward. Thta 

As is about yours, I never saw none. tho winning of all tho trickH in u hand by one last view was developed by his adheronts into (he belief 

The King and a Poore Nunheme Man, (ilaUiipdl,) gldo.— Blghilnha. SeoMfiA. that a new gospel would supersede the revelation of the 

8. A jingliiw sound. jl^a [Av^. of rJi.m] To jlnriej IJStSiW, 

ThiajingUjangleat, , , dissonant bolls. chink; as, the money Jinl'cd. [Prov, Lng.J ioant fjfin). u, [< Jtmn, s Joan, Jone a 

.. .TvTx Vwho.«n"y«s«^utorJ^Xn’ame.wo® 

Jj^lw (Jlne'jtlto), n. 1. One who or that which aodgeB^gul«Uy_| one who is niinblo and spor- jil. Joawm, ttim. irt LL. Joanuea, John; see 


That <1^76 ajKf)^ noble, 


'jingles; lu the quotation, a kind of spur. 

1 had spnra of mine own before, but they were not 
gk agi m . S. Jonnm, Every Man out of his Humour, It. 2. 

]b&h.u’W»H:^>.'- 8.». M ..M- 

aheU, 2. Jink s in forty-five no annouiioement is neoessary. 

JilKfflat (Jing'glet), a. jingle + -cf.l A loose Jum (Jii 

of a ’ ' ' 


John,’] A woman’s close cap, worn in tho latter 
_ , part of tho ewhtoenth oentuiy. 

Derm Auld biuUtlJu to hli Auld JoanitM «. fee joAounM. 

n. A r^moot spoil-five ' 


metal ball serving for the olapper of a sloigh- ginn; s= Pers. jinn, Hind, fjj 
bell; alsoi the bw itself. >big., a kind of aei 


(Jin), n, pi ; niug.Jinnoc (jiu'B). [Also (ffinn, 
ginn; a= Pers. jinn, Hi * 


Jn, sing., < Ar. jinn, 
•eedef. Thi 


MSMMiaaaHU wavwt av MM SiliAVlA 

trapha, but the leaves have 6 leaflets. The oalyz is nesrir 
valvai^ and tho fruit is a dmpe^ containing a SKielled and 
S-Boedod nut The bark alforda a milky Juice repnted to 
be potBonons and said to be used for stupefying flih. The 
seeds are aotivriy pnigative, and fumUh the oil of anda. 



JiMUIllltf *Iudv»iic, John 

SeeJokH), + One of the adhereute of 

John Chiysoetom who 8upi>orted him after his 
deposition firom the patruiohate of Constanti- 
nople in 404. 

job^t (Job), e. [Also in Tar. formjad, q. v.; < 
''me. jbhhtffi, job or peek with the bm, as a bird; 
prob. assibilated from Ir. and Gael, ffob, the 
beak or bill of a bird; see pohi and Jo69.] 1. 
traM. 1. To strike, stab, or punch, as with some- 
thing pointed. 

jks sn Ml with I Rilled bidk wm feeding In i meadow, 
a raven pitched npon him, and utJobMM of the core. 

^ A L'jUmn^. 

2. To drive; force. 

The walk would, where a imatl irregularity of atuff 
ihottld happen, draw or Job the edge into the atnfl. 

Jfeeoii, Mechanical Eierolaea. 

XL intrans. To aim a blow ; strike at some- 
thing. 
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^ the week or month, m homos or oeniacee. Jobh« 7 (job'tiwi), «. [</eh* + ^.] The eet 
Lrmg.j or jmetiloe of Jobbing; tinfhir and underhand 

Whltbre^, d/ye keep a coach, orjob one, pny? means used to proouro some private end: spe- 

y.6.M perverangpohHc mrWeo to 

to the ^ Jobbrt Oob'et ), ». , [A ver. of ffobht.] A imtll 

ner cAtnagea. rAoclway, Vanity Fair, nlvttl. ougntity, commonly of hay or straw. [I'rov. 

3. To buy in large quantities, and sell to deal- Eng.] ^ 

ers in smaller lots: as, to joh cotton; to ci- JobMng-inan (Job'ing-man), ti. A wtn.ii who 
> -o « [Bng.J 

There la an Irlah labourer and hin family in the beqk- 

. .. . _ ^ funlly In the front 

Dickon*, Sketohea, p. 7a 


Upon that palm-tree aete certain orowa many daiea to- 
gether, and never left pecking and JoMO^ at the fruit of 
It IforOit tr. of nutaroh, p. 467. 

Job^ (job), n. [< JofAf r.] 1. A sudden stab, 
prick, or thrust, as with anything pointed: a jab. 


gars. SeeJobberS, 8. 

n. intrauH, 1. To deal in the public stocks 
on one’s own account. See Jobber^, 4.-2. To 
work at jobs or at chance work. 

Our early dmniatiata not only Jobbed In thla chance- 
work, but eatubliahed a oopaKnerahlp for the quicker 
manufacture ; and we find aomethniM tnrec or four poota 
working on one ^ay. /. DJeradi, Amen* of Lit, IX. ISO. 

8, (d) To let or (b) to hire horses, carriages, 
oto., for occasional use. [Eng.] 

Very few noblemen at preaeut bring their oarriage 

. . ... . ... ... „ .. - 


kitchen, and a JobNng^mm with Jiia ^anilj^ front 
n. Same mJohhvruuU, 


one. 


I they nearly all aa It la Inv 



If, A lump. 

Eobbet there Blohea reft horn hot lynea 
Qemmea, & lewela Idibet of gold, 

Peaia, A platii, pollahlt veaaeU, 

Mony atarond atone, atl^eat of v^uo. 


horiea to town 
bly callod. 

Mnybew, London Labour and London l*oor, III. SOS. 
4 

make . , 

especially, to pervert public service to private 
Ofivantage. 

Judgea jrib, and blahopa bite the town, 

And mighty dnkoa peck carda for ha]f>a-ciawn. 

J*^t Moral Eaaayi, ill 141. 

job« (job), r. f. [Also written Jolw; < Job the 
patriarch, in allusion to the rebukes he re- 
ceived from his comforters.”] To chide; 

reprimand. Hailey^ 1781. [Bure.] 

Mrwttm qf TVop (B. E. T. ».), 1. 11941. Jobordl, Jobbordt, n. [MK., < OF. Johard, Joy- 
2. A particular piece of work ; something to be bard^ < F. Jobardf a stupid fellow, a simpleton, 
done ; any undertaking of a dehued or restrict- booby, < iebc, stupid, foolish.] A stupid fellow, 
od character; also, an engagoment for the i>ei^ BaiUwell, 

formanoe of some speciffeu work; something Tho leyde the emperour Rodenmagard, 

to do. Than waa the erla a taoojbbardo, 

A ♦hiktwftnWn..* a AT M M.Sf. Canfob. A II. SB, f. 140. {ffottiwoU.) 

perform will be twice aamany days about liooke of diaoreoiouno sotta jfobban/ia upon atoolla 

panorm, may wm oa twice aa man^w^ut. Whloho hatha dlatroyod mimy a (Kunaiialia. 

It..., W*** II. t ua Lydyatc, Minor l»ootna p. 110. 

nia comrades had plotted an orchard to robi /• i.*# v pa a a t i 

And aik'd him to go and aaalat In tho Job. jobation ( jo-bfi shgn), n. [An affected Ij. form, 

OouytcTt Pity for Poor Alrioana. < job^ -I- -a /ion.] A scolding; a long tedious 
The children of the vary poor, those who lived from reproof. [Colloq.] 

Ttond^to mouth by day joba bv chMioe and luck, wore not i dotormlnad to olvo my worthy hoateaa a goodioboffm 
W. /&«»«, Fifty yearn Agq,p. 78. for her want of fallh, ^ 

Barbam, iu Memoir prefixed to Ingoldaby Lageiida, 1. 67. 


taught anything. ~ W.' Aunnl, Fifty yean Ago^ p. 78. 
8. In printinfff spoclfic^y, a |)iooe of work of the 


iob-maiter ( job'mhs'tbr). s. [< jobs -I- master,] 
A keeper of a livery-stable who lots out horses 
and carriages by the week or month. [Eng.] 
“Why, air,” said a Job-tnoWer to tna, “cvoiybody lobs 
now. . . . Ira a ohca|>er and better plan for those that 
must have good horaua and liaiidaoine carrlngtx.” 

Maykew, London Labour and London Poor, 111. 80S. 

job«office (job^of^is), n. A printing-office In 
which only job-work is done. 

To execute a trust in such a manner as to Job-printer (job'prin^t^r), it. A printer who 
ke it subserve unjustly one’s private ends; does miscellaneous work, such as the printing 
....4.11.. 4... ...........4. prograins, oireulars, cards, etc. 

Job’s comforter (jobs knm^fbist^r). [So called 
iu allusiou to the friends who visitea Job **to 
mourn with him and to comfort him” (Job ii. 
11), but really aggiavated his distress.] 1 • One 
who depi'essen and discourages under the ap- 
pearance or with the purpose of consoling. 
Lady An. Indeed, T4uly Answenll, pray forgive me, I 
think your ludysliip looks a little thinner than when 1 
saw you last. 

Afuw. Indeed, Madam. 1 think not * but your ladyahlp la 
one of Jtb'o cmnforbm, I'olltc Oonveraation, IIL 

2. A boil (in allusion to dob ii. 7). [Colloq.] 
Job’l news (i6bs nuz). [Ho called in allusion to 
tho evil tidings which Job’s servants brought 
him (Job i. 14-lU).] Evil tidings; bad news. 

Povort-y CMoorta him: from homo there can nothing com# 
except Jube-newo, CoHyte, French Hev., 111. Ul. 4. 

Job's post (jobs ]>6nt). [Ho called in allusion 
to the messeiigf^rs wlio brought evil tidings to 
Job. Heo Mrn i/etbs.] A bearer of ill news; a 
meMsengi^r carrying evil tidings. 

Thla M%pod from Pumoiirlea thickly preceded and 
eaoorted by no many other rooched the National 

Convention. CaHylc, French Rev., in. 111. 4, 


misoellaneouH class, including posters, hand- jobbar4 (job'6r),if. [< 
bills, bill-heads, cards, circulars, small pam- or that which jobs, pec 
phlets, etc. — 4t, An imposition; a trick. position: as, treti^obhr or wood-Jobbfjr wood 

Thu qnaok, thro' dread of death, ounfou’d i i - a . . - j . 

That he was of no skill profewi’d ; JobbST^ (job'Cr), ii. [< jo62, r., + 1. One etc., for the execution of miscellaneous jobs. 

But all thla and gioriouajlufcfc^ wlio <loeB anything by tho job; one who does Jol^watdl (job'woch), w. Saut, same as haoh- 

small jobs or chance work. watch. 

But those are not a thoiiaandth part job-WOlk (jub'wArk), h. 1. Work done by the 

Of joMan in the poot’a art, Hwiftt I’oetry. job Instead of by the day ; work done to order, 

2. One who lets out or funiishes liorses or car- or to fulfil an engagement 
riagOB by the week or month; a job-master. 

[Eng.] 

Nobody In fact waa paid. Not the blaokainlth who 
opened the look, ... nor thejfoMerwbolot the carriage. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, zxxvU. 

8. One who purchases goods iu bulk and resells 

VA.riv»ii them to siiiallor deolers ; a middleman.— 4, On . 

United States during tho past twenty yeara have had in the l^mdon stock-exchange, a dealer in stocks 

them more or less of the ooiTUpt poTltlcal and fiiiaiiolnl and bonds on hiB own account; a stock-ex- jokc, jeei. eeeyoav, 

domenu which the pubUo have o^e to sum up In the change operator to whom brokers sell, and 

10 ., cx bill. 87. whom they buy, it beiug contrary to 


Was made (^^uecrnae'^uiid the mob. 

0. Smart, tr. of i’hwdnis 0766X p 27. 

6. An undertaking so managed as to secure un- 
earned profit or undue advautam; osiieoially, 
a public duty or trust performed or conducted 
with a view to improi)eT private mtiii ; a per- 
version of trust for personal benefit in doing any 
work. 

As usual, however, In Irish matters, the measure was 
connected with aiofr, and waa executed with a supreme in- 
dlffereuco to Irlah omuion. Ledry, Rng. In ISth lileiit, vli. 


them more or leas of tho ooirupt political and fiiiaiiolnl 

domenta which the public have come to aur ' 

word JIT. A. Am., 

Odd Jobs, dlaconnaoted, irregular, or trivial pieoos of 
wurit. 

The aotora . . . were very fond of watching tho move- 
menti of an old and deoropit alavo who waa employed by 
the proprietor to do all aorta of odd Jobe. 

iiarper^e Mag., LXXTX. 137. 

n. a. Of or for a jiarticular job or trans- 
action. SpeolflouUy- (a) Aaalgned to a i^lal nao, m a 
hone let out or hired by the we6k or montli. 

He made nothing by letting him have Job horses for 
2160 a year. Mim Edgctmth, Ike Lottoiy, L 

The light of Ur. Slocum’s largo oaniage, with the gaunt 
>o6-hones, oruahed Flora; none but hack cabi had driven 
up to her door on that day. Thadtoray, Fendonnla, xxxiv. 
Cb) Bought or sold together ; lumped together : used chief- 
ly In the phrase Job lot, a quantity of goods, either of a 


+ -cfl.] One who Job'a-teaT 0 (jdb/.'tcrr/), n. A snecies of grass, 
i, or stabs: used in com- CtHx Lncrmia, or the beads niauo of its fruit, 

*- job-type (job'tip), w. Ty]»o specially adapted, 
fn>m its slxe, ornaineiilal or exceptional form, 

_A.. Ai a • ii_ 


The fact that a groat deal of hia [Drydeii’a] work wm 
Jtib’Work, that most of it was done in a hurry, led him 
often to fill up a gap with the first sonorous epithet that 
oanie to lutnd. Lowell, New ITliioeton Hev., 1. 16A. 

8. In printing, specifloally, a class of miscel- 
laneous work, generally requiring display or 
ornamentation. 

o. [MFL Jocaynt, < L. jooan(U)a, pro. 

■'>, e.j Jesting; Jo- 
cose. 

When tho fcnyght harde this, he was eioaunf A mnrya 
Qeda Jtomanorum, p. 116. 


modiary acting between brokers. 

A wishes to buy and B wlihea to sell £1000 of Oalednnl- ^9^ 
anRailway ito(dc,DUt, brokers being forbidden to deal with 
broker^ recourse is h^ to tho Jobber C, who makeaa price 


let orpr 
wki (ipli 
iolt. TP 


to the brokers of say 08 to OSL tliat Is to say, he offers to 
» sell at otq ; the buyer A accordlni 
mmissioii, 


Craig, 
t. Jog and shoeh^*] 


To 


buy at 98 or to sell at wq ; the buyer A accordingly jtaye OHi 
plus hia broker's oommissioii, and the seller H fooelveaOB 
minus his broker’s oommlsalon, tho Jobber 0 pockoting 
the differenoe or “turn *' of | per cent 

Brwyo. Brit., XXIL 667. 

5, One who renders tho disoharge of a trust 
subservient to private ends; especially, an ' 
triguer who turns public work to his own or 
friends’ advantage; hence, one who performs 


subservient to private ends; especially, an in- joclci^ (Jok'i), 

■ hta -th? 1 lamlliar name Jookg, Jofdde, North. E. 


iractice of jesting 
rok),v.f.Bndf. [0 
[Prov, Ei^.] 

' (Jok), n. [A var. of Jack: sec j 

f^me as Jaclc^, 1.— 2. [f. e.] Hamo an Joe 
Nor were the noith-oonntnr Jadn less witty on their 
maatera than on the steeds. 

Doran, Memoiiea of oiir Orest Towna P* la 
Jodk and Jock's buul a juvenile sport in which the 
follower is to rqpeat all the praiika the leader perfonna 
BrodteU. 

«. [Also melled jec/y/ beir“ 



been damaged, and these are bought l^rtbe atreet-Mople 
M a Job lot, ana at a lower than that paid In tue reg- The head ; tho pate, 

nlar way* 

Mayhew, London labour and Loudon Boor, 1. 294. 


Job^ (job), V. ; pret. and pp. joUbed, ppr. Jchbing, 
[<joo0, fi.] L frafiF, 1. To let out Ul separate 
pomona, as work among different contractors 
or workmen: often with out: as, to Joh out the 
boildixig of a house.— 2, To let out or to hire 


And powder’d th’ Inaiile of hia IkuU, 
inatMd of th* outward joMerncL 

A Buder^ludibiM, TIL IL 1007. 

a blockhead. 


2. A siiipid fellow; a loggerhead; 

Ilull-pated Jobbemoylce. 

Martton, Scuoige of VOlanla vll. 
[Vulgar in both senses.] 


Sc. form of Jackg, dim. of Jack, North. E. and 
Sc. Jock, a common appellative of lads In ser- 
vice, grooms, etc. Some enthiisiastio writem 
about Gipsies would derive Jockey in the third 
sense from Gipsy ehuckni, a whip ; but this is 
no doubt a mere laucy. Jockey in this peculiar 
E. sense has passed into other languages: F. 
Joekiy, Joekei, Sp. Jiwkey.joekei, Pg. josMf, G. 
Jockei, etc,] 1 . icap.'\ A Northern English and 
Scotch diminutive of Jock^, Jackal speoidoallyi 
a Scotchman. 

What could Ledyhave done then with a few nntnln'd, 
nnanned Joel^ u w 


f wo had been true among oursal 

Bp. Madid, Abpy Wffllaiiia, fl. 142 
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Joa^MOtem 


ilf. AftrolDlagiiiiiittawl. [Sootdh.] jOflUelat ( jok'te-lM), fi. [Alio written 

^IWoM^eaiidtmrtlireecirffMirhnndndoftliemoit 

g »»!i?.5y»sy .r M««" AlMgepoeket-taife. [Scotch.] 

An'rt the outoe'f fvart or MMir, 

H^PISlokKr (leasX anoted In Elbton-Tnnier'i Vimntt . , „ a i s Ihiw, Htl oweeit 

(Mid ymnney, pTsM. JocoUkttet, An obsolete form of chocolate^ 
8c A jgroom; a rider or driver of horses; spe- To a coffee houae to drink _ 

eifteallj, a man or l^y employed to ride horses ^ ^7^**^* !' a 

in moos They dmnke a little tank and water, but not a drop of 

» I ... * i wine; thoyalaodrmnkeofaaorboiandieeolott. 

fw my 1^1 thm JMipi In hto ti^n ; jMyn, Dlaiy, Jan. 94, 1662. 

Six huntamen with a about precede hla chair. ja * a - f , .., 

Pope, Dunolad. IL 102. jocondt, «. An obsolete form of jfocwnd. 


iiS.ii.ar 'AS^’ 55 i::Tn''iS: 

►k'fl-lfi-tf-ri), a. [<hJoou1atafir 
■ '* a Joker, jester: see joo- 


Jocnlatonr (Jok'^-u-tf^ 

iM, jestine^ < Joeulaiarf 
atofor.] Jocular. 


rdptp iiunoiau, iL lei. j wvaaiati ah 

At. Adealcrlnhoniec: eMpeolAlly,ahor8o>do»l- i 

n who i« Riven to cWtlii«: i tricky l.opse- 


Jowmd'tjok'imd), a. rPormerly sIm jaoo^; < 
ME.ie«<»dJe«»««<^ < OP. ioeonde,joeu^ Ju- 
eond s Sp. Vg. Joeundo s It. gimm^o, < 
eundus (erroneously aooom. to L. JocuSf a jm), 
projt. iiUmndwt, L./i^wd«6, pleasant, 
pleosuiffili 


JoeotB and pleaaant with an adreraaiy whom thmr would 
ohooae to treat In a very dlfforent manner. S^e^fiabury, 
<>n Ithoflrai day of Aprill . . . thoir maater waa alwaya 
olMonred to unbend, atid become exceeding pleaaant and 
JtMm, aetiding the old gray'headed negroea on April-fool'a 
errauua fur pigeon’s muk. Jrvtno, 


mn£Z«rnn«iv Wu Jest^Joko: bkeJokeA 1. Given toj 

ti^er. more commonly caUod ind iestinfT; merry ; wagffTsh, w a person 

Ton know what cheating Trickasre play’d hy our ./iMh ^ ^ ^ 

§lf9t who aell and let out lliunei. 

Jff, JSaitey, tr. of Collotiulea of Eraamos, I. 41 a 

6. A cheat; one who doceivcH or takes undue 
advantage In trade; from the reputation of 
horse-tradors for trickery. 

lie rvriunptoni la deacrlhod oa holrig the oldest and oa 
tbw say the ounnlnireat>r^V In England; one day he 
lost LOUO ga., the next ho won 9.000; and ao alternately. 

Aimim, Sooial Ufu in Kcicni of Queen Anne, I. 606. 

6. In ctHiUmininii, a self-acting apparatus car- 
ried on the front, tub of a set for releasing it 
iKTOtoeimuluiR-iwp*) at aceitoin point [Bwt.] 

— 7 . In miteh,, same jonkcy^wheoU^B. A thin Jocosely (jd<kos'li), adv. In a Jocose manner; 
waUdug-Biick. [Prov. Eng.] in jest; for sport or game; wo^shly. 

JodW (jok 1), r. : prot. and pp. joeJsomd oijoek- JocoseneiB (jo-kos'nos), «. The quality of be- 
ppr. [Also spelled < iug Jocose; waggery; merriment. 

n.] . L tram. 1 . To play the Jockey to ; „ to a friend, he mint beware lest his letter 

tnok; deceive in trade; hinder or defeat by should contain anything like /r/cowrnaiw; since JesUng Is 
trickery. Inuoinpatlble wlUi a holy and surions llf^ 

2 see too well by the smUe on his face that he thinks 


lit helpful, < *<r«re, help, an ^ 

It hte and a^utant] Merry: lively; che^l; 
blithe; gleeful; gay; mirtniul; afry; spright- 
^it-hearted. 


raT^raoki* ly;.Ti>rtive;Ii 


Pull gladde and bieounde were 
rouudo ttole for that thel Si^SS: 

Night's candles are burnt out, and/ocuiMf day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountaiu-tope. 

ShtdCtf B. and J., ilL 6, 0. 

The Romans Jooand at this Viotorie, and the spoil they 
got, spent the night. MUtimf Hist Eng., iL 


Kmokerbookor, p. 468. 

2. Of the nature of a Joke or Jest; sportive: - - # 

menys wi, rcroark; or comical r< Jocund + -arii.} 

aini..|7n. Joam,. Jneuad, iooalM-, liwrtloni, mm, » ■» 

waggish, witty, droll, humorous; funny. In /weess cheer* docuna , merry. L-tture.j 

■■ * i- ni not stir; poor Folly, honest Polly, /oemutofy Polly, 


fulness or llglitrhcafi^iiusa Is an accidental thing ; In 
jtteund it is the essential Idea. Tlio disposition to make 
good-humored Jests is the essential thing in/ooom, but is 
hot iiecessarlly implied in/ncutid. 


Or drink hjneomrioiu cup 
With souls who'vo took thoir freedom up, 

Chrenn, llie Hpleen. 



NuaMs, (^ifillaation, II. v. 

hehasirMUedyou.' j7£S^, J^MriOUB (j^kd-^^ri-us), a. [= Sp. J[ocr;«>r/o, 

Here's your railways carried, and your neighbor’s rail* 
ways/nel^ad. Didetmt Hr. liiwigold. 

8. To jostle ajreiusi in ratdng. 

n. intmns. To act in tliu manner of a Jock- 
ey; sock unfair advantage in a race, in deal- 
ing, etc. 

Jobiey*boz (Jok'i-boks), n. A box in a wagon, 
underneath the driver’s seat, for carrying small 
articles. 

Jookey-clnb (jok'l-klub), n. A club or associa- 
tion of persons interested in horse-racing, etc. 

JOOlOT-Mar (Jok^i-gdr), a. The jockey-wheels 
and their cohjierativo mechanism in an appa- 
ratus for paying out submarine cables. 

JObkey-gnUMI (JokM-grAs), n. (juakiiig-grass, 

BrUta mt^dia, [Vrov, Eng.] 

JoQkeylam (Jok^i-izm), n. \<iook4iy + -f/f/w.l 
The practice or tricks of jockeys ; also, jockeys’ 
talk. 


forsake your lordship ! 

/MMsr and Fcurd, Sun’s Darling, IIL 1. 

iocimdity (j$-kuu'di-ti), n, [Also Jueundity; < 
ME. Joeunaitee, < OFaJotxmdite^Jfteundiie as Sp. 
jocMttdidnd SB It. gi<mnditd^ < L. Jnegnfitfa(t-)s, 
agreeablcnesR, pleasantness, Kjuoundua: aee jo- 
cund,] The state of being Jocund or merry; 
gaiety. 

Lcaniod snd meditative as was Sir Thomas More, a Jest- 
ing humor, a philusophieal^Mcundfty, Indulged on Impor* 
taut aa well as on ordinary occasions, served his wise pur* 
rffUji/Simriu., < UJoSia, a Joka, '+ m; .«»“• Amen «f Lit, Lksi. 

HorioiiH.] Half icBting, half MHoiw. [Bare.] jocnndly (}Ok'niid-li), o*». lu a jocund man- 
* - - • ner; mernly; gaily* 

JoenndneBS ( jok^uud-nes), n. [< ME,JoeundneH; 
< jocund + -:m^.] Jocundity. HoUandf tr. of 

< Or. lura, iota, < 
The letter J. [Prov.] 


jocosencss. 

A laugh there Is of contempt or indiguatlon, as well as 
of mirth arjoeotity. SItr T, Bmi^ Vulg. Kit. 

This sociable ificosAy, as If they hail known each other 
for three iuontnS(.was what appeared to Maoarthj^ so in- 
delicate. 

2. A Jocose 

I OCteleg, n, BceJockioUti!, 
ocular (iok'v*l&i’)» «. u 


As surely as the letter Jod 
Onceoriodf' 


runs, was wnai appeared to Aiaoanny so 111 - „ a, 

H, Janut, Jr„ ifarpor's Mug., I.XXVII. 02. ^ 

e ^ or Baying: a joke. [Bare.] ^ ”„, y:4L,”L 


It. giocola^f gioeu- 


aloud, and nmke to God, 

So suMly shall tlion feel this rod, 

And punished Shalt Uiou he ! 

lonafOkw, Golden Legend, lU. 

See yodeh 

.. . n, [A particular use of tho familiar 
name doe, abbr. of fhmeph. In sense 1, with ref. 
to JoHoph nume. M. P., at whose instance the 
fourpeuoe was issued in 18S6, especially for 
the convenience of paying short cab-fares.] 


Uc was employed in smoking u cigar, sipping brandy 
snd water, and czurelslim his uoiivcrsatioiifu talimU in a 
mixturt) of slang and,fodbpgism. Dulwsr, Pelham, 1x1. 

Jockey-Jumal (Jok'i-jAr^iml), «. [< jookt^ + 
^jun^ iotjurnut , ] One of the tubers of Buvi^ 
um flexuoHUw, commonly called earlknut or pig- 


His broad good-humor, rttiining easily iutojfMidar talk, 
In which lie dolfghted and in which no oxoelied, was a 
^ - rich gift to this wise man. i^ersm, Lincoln. 

IMlt. [ProT. Eng:] -gm. Be. iwoM. 

Jm^'lMUl (joka-pud), n. A onsbiou or knoo- jocnlarity (jok-fl-lar'i-ti), «. [= It. gio 
I^ona^dle. „ , , M ,■ as JtMmlar + -ttg.l Tho quality of 

JO(dC07-]fllll07 (jok i-pfil^i), ». A Bmall wheel jocular; menHmout; jeeting. 


(are, < h, Joeuhiriii, Kjoeuhtii, a Httio joat, dim. 

otjoim, a jest; boo Jote.] 1. Oivoii to jcBt- A fourpeimy-plooe. ’AlSojow. [Slang.]-: 

-* 2 ’. ’Of^thi ^tSc’ WiyutaK^aT^i *’ j®®*' 

sportive ; not serious: as, a JoctUar expruHsiou 
or style. 


whi^ ndes, or runs, on the top ed^ of a larger 
one, used for obtaining fast snoed in dynamos 
and similar machinery, and also for keeping a 
rope or cable in the groove of a grooved wheel. 

Jodmvhip (Jok'i-ship), n, [< Jockig -I- -«i^i|p.] JoculaTly (jok'u-lt(r-li), adv, 

1. The art or practice of riding horses, ospe- ^ ^ 

oially in races. 


giocolari- u' 8 ] 

■ being (j'g), 


Of what use a story moy be even in tho most serious de. 
bates may be seen from the circulation of old Jmi in Par- 
Uameiit, which are aa current thorc as their sterling name- 
iskea used to tie in the city some threescore years ago. 

Swdhey, The Doctor, xvf. 

8. A lobster too small to be sold legally— that 
is, one under ten inches in length. [Cape Cod, 


On his departure bo asked with bitter joeularUy whe- 
ther beckot had suught to leave the realm beoauso Eng- 
land could nut contain himself and tho king. 

Miknan, Latin Obristlanlty, vUl. 8. 

In a jocular man- 
ner ; in Jest ; for sport or mirth. 

** Come," laid Dr. Johnson jmdaHy to Mnoipal Robert, 
eon, ’’let us boo what was once a vbiiroh.'' 

BotwtU, Tour to tho Hebrides. 


„ ,, a. [Also io; an abbr. of Johannes,] 
A Portuguese and Brazilian gold coin, worth 
from eight to nine dollars. 

He sure to make him klow 
Precisely liko a guinea or a joh 

Woleot, Odes for 1788, vli. 
“ Haa the Indian oomo yet? " ” He was here last week." 
« Ant you afraid of him r "No." 


Joculam (jok'v-l^ri), 

Jj. Joeularius, equiv, 
jocular,] Jocular. 


Go flatter Sawney for hiM Jacktydiip. 

Ckahertm, Keeignation. 

We Justly iKNMt 

At least superior ioflispiA^, and claim 
The honours at the turf aa all our ovm f 

Cttujter, Task, 11. 276. 

2. A quasi-honorary title given in jest or ban- 
tor. 

Wk<wo.nrtlMtlihjtortwiJ^r.toj joculator (jok'^-U-tor), n.; L. pi Joeulaforet 

OnoMT, i!ui>y.n.tlim, L m '(jok^’u-l^.-MW. [-It./poooIaiW'B,? h.^ocute- 
for, a joker, Jester, <yoottkiri, Joke, < Jootth/s, a lit- 
tle Joke : see Joottlar . Ct.Jugglcri, mt. a doublet 


a broed/oe / Never be afraid of any body." 

, , & Judd, 

DouUejoe. SeedottUs. 


’’That’s you, tor 
Margaret, L & 


(, a. [s It. glomlatio, < i?** ““Hy «?Midorod ub a 

to ^cwIaviB, jodjar: gee I®™ V.Joie; but this is not 

probable.] 1. A master; a superior. HalUmll, 


With arts voluptuaiy 1 couple praotioes Jorndary: for 
of tho senses is one of the pleasures ox tho 
Baeofi, Advanoement of Learning, IL 901. 


the deceiving < 


JoelE6F*ll6ey0 (Jok^i-sldv), n, A sleeve which 
oarries part of a train of mechanism and rests 
on another part, used in some forms of electric 
aro-lighta. 

Jobker-^heal (JokM-hwSl), n, A wheel used 
to ride upon and press a rope or cable into a 
groove ox another wheel from which the rope 
or eable is paid out. The bearings of a Jookey-wheel 
are often In the end of a lever by whion the Jockey is held 
to Iti duly. Tbeoe wheels are muoh used in IvfiDy Bub- 
marine oablee. AlsoMhp. 

Joctw-Whip (Jok'i-hwip), H, A whip used by 
a Jookey. 

jooko (Jok'd), n. An ape: same an Jocko, 1. 


[North. Eng.]— 2. A sweetfieart; a darllngi 
[Scotch.] 

Blessings on your frosty pow, 

John Anderioii, my 

Amu, John Anderson. 
Ooh f owre oft thy ioes ha’e starv’d. 

Mid a' thy favours I 

. J* „ fhwHA Dn Pastoral Poetry. 

o£JocHla^,J Poimierly,a professional Jester; joa-beil (Jd'be^, n. [Prob. imitative of the 
also, a mlagtrel. »nd>o«yto«r. 'biwl’snoto.] The mator atmouge.i'afw ^ 

Oneg^paitoftheifieiilator’sprpf^o^ or some other titmouse. [Suflolk, E^.1 

la *ea^(jemn'te). [^>«,/ 

Anut, Speri* muI iwulmm, p. m Miller, tm English eonuo actor, whose 

It I. eotrin tbit the Normu ConqnMt brought to But. jeat-boofc pub- 

land the specicsof mluatrels into which the,fbetMa4ore« had lished in 1789, the year axtor his death.] i. An 
in Normaiidyand Northern Prinoe developed : andltmay old jests a stale Joke; a ’'chestnut.” — " 
be auumed, both that it likewise brought peifonners ^ 7 - 

a different and lower class, snd that s distluotton was i 
always maintained between them. 


A, W, Wwtf, Eng. Dram. 



[CoUoq. 


inner 

redt- 



t>. t KJoeMitter 
+ -*w,] To ^ve a jestliig or jocular charac- 
ter to; mingle with jokes or jests, especially 
gttJe jests. [GoUoq.j 
IfsminontasntbejUtaatoMM In 
ftnd !■ too biiay to diitlngnUh one Impprtont man from 
another, and yet if fannyi snd mooeeda In /oeOrflkrMt^ 
hUionr. he 1 /ea.e. 

Joopy»-waed(j6-pI'wSd),n. An American I»lant, 
Eapaiorium jmrpwrewn^ a tall weed with co- 
rymbs of purple flowers, common in low ground. 
Also called frumpetweed. See Eyipatmum, 

joewood (jd'wfld), n. A tree| Jaoquinia armil- 
iaris, found in the West Indies, Florida, and 
elsewhere. Its leaves are saponaceous. See 
Jaoqninidt^ . 

Joey (jo'i). a. [Dim. of •/be, a familiar abbr. of 
Joneph. Me joe^A 1. In coal-mifiinOf a roan 
specially appointed to set the timber in a stall 
or working while coal is being raised. [Midland 
counties, £ng.] — S. Same asjoei, 1. [Slang, 
Eng.] 

They (the pstteren] hsTe an Idea . . . that thli noblo- 
lunn [Sir James Oraham] Invented fuurpenny-pieces, and 
rioWf thw Miy, the swelli give a jo«y where they used iu 
glvoa “tanner.'* 

JfayAew, London Labonrand London Poor, 1* 807. 

Job protand pp. jo/zp*. 

[< ME. Joggon. also J^gen (also Jaggen)\ < W. 
gogif shake, agitate. Gf. W. gogis^ a gentle slap, 
lelgogaimf I nod, gesticulate, Gael, gog, a nod- 
ding. The related W. yfigogit wag, stir, shake, 
suggests an ult. connection with K. shoo, »hoeh, 
sm shake, Gf. jooh,^oZl, and 1, trans. 

It. To pierce ; thrust. Boojag^, 


Tborowe a Jerowndo scheldo ho, . 

Mtirta Arthun 


hymthorowo. 

e:t. 8.), 1.8088. 


2. To touch, uush, or shake slightly or gently ; 
nudge; move oy pushing* 

Snatch from Time 

tlBM, and let the golden sands ran forth 
lou Shalt ioo them. 

DOattir and Ford, Ban's Darling, it 1. 
Joagtna ... her elbow, he wlilspered nomethliig arch 
In her ear. OoldmiUh, Oitiioii of the World, oxxili. 

Jupiter, 1 think, us three degrees nearer to 

the luu. ITolpoto, Letters, U. liw. 

Hence-— 8. To stimulate gently; stir up by a 
hint or reminder: as, to jog a person’s memory. 

Q, intram. To move by jogs or small shooks, 
like thoHu of a slow trot; move idly, heavily, or 
slowly: generally followed by tm or along, 
lie til a lustloe. Pirn Plowman (MX xx. 133. 

One Foot a little daiyilliig off, jogging In a thoughtful 
Way. &ngrm>$. Way of^the World, Iv. 1. 

Thus they jug on, still tricking, never thriving. Drydotk. 
The gtwd old ways our sires fogged safely o’er. 

Itromiing, Faraoelsua, iv. 

Td be jogging, to go away ; move on : ai. It Is time for 
me to ooj^ging. 

The door Is open, sir ; there Ilea your way ; 

You may bojo^ng whlloi your boots arc green ; 

For mo, 111 not be gone tUl I ideaso myaelf. 

8hak„\ at the fiL, liL 8, 218. 

jog (jog), «. ^ [< Joff, 1. A Blifdit puih OP 
shake : a nudge ; especially, a shake or push in- 
tended to give notice or awaken attention. 

I have none to guide mo 
With the least ; the lookers-on deride me. 

Quarloo, Emblems, iv. 4. 

All men iNdievo he resides there incog, 

To give them by turns an Invisible^. 

Swift, On the Irish Bishops. 

2. Irregularity of motion ; a jolting motion; u 
jolt or riiako. 

How that which pen^tes all bodlei without the least 


8287 

2. One who or that which gives a jog or sudden 
push. 

A r^vtngwtable for cylinder printing prsssaa , designed 
to faollltat^e aoonrate piling of the sheeUwitboat the 
use of the ordinary form otjo^. 

^Arntr,, N. B., LVUL 84a 

joggingHsart (jog^ing-kUrt), n. A recent Amer- 
ican pattern of villa^art The July 1, 

188i I 

Jogfle (jog'l), V.; pret. and pp, Joggled, ppr. Jog- 
mng, [Froq. of Jog, q. v. The second sense 
depends rather upon jt^ggle, n., as a dim. otjog, 
n., 3.] 1. trana, 1. To shake slightly; give a 
audden but slight push; jolt; Jostle. 

Wo grant that the earth is firm and stable from all snob 
motions whereby it iajogghd or nnoertainly shaken. 

Up, That the Earth may be a Planet 

A fuoliah dealre to Joggle thee into,Mferment 

Ueau, and Ft., The Cuptalti, v. 4. 

2. In earp, and masonry, to fit together, as tim- 
bers or stonework, with notches and projec- 
tionSf or with notches and keys, to prevent the 
slipinng of parts upon one another. 

IL intrans. To move irregularly ; have a Jog- 
ging or jolting motion ; sh&e. 

“ My dear, is that a proper way to speak 7** said Miaa Me- 
hitabh raproviiigly ; nuvlina saw my grandmother's bitNid 
Bhouldenfoffi^itm with a secret laugh. 

H, urStowe, Oldtown, p. m 

Joggle (jog'l), n. [Dim. otjog, n. Of. Joggle, r.] 

1. A Jolt; a jog. 

And then the enrlln, site grtppit wi* mo like grim death, 
at every the ooHohgiwl. ^ ^ „ m 

GaH, Sir Andrew Wylie, IL 6. 

2. In carp,, a stub-tenon on the end of a post 
or piece oi timber, which prevents the timber or 
post from moving laterally. Also Joggle-Joint, 
—8, In carp, and masonry, a uotcfi in a piece 
of timber or stone, into which is fitted a pro- 
jection upon a corrospoudiiig piece or counter- 
part, or a key also engaging a notch in a eoiv 
responding piece or counterpart, to prevent one 
piece from slipping on the other. 

joggle-beam (Jog^l-bdm). n. A built beam the 
parts of which are joined by projections on one 
part fitted into notches cut in the other i»art or 
parts, or by keys fitting notches in the meeting 
surfaces of the parts, to prevent slipping of the 
(tlior. 

Same an Joggle, 2. 
In building, same 

^Idng-post, 


!'LL. Joannes ( > Pg. Jodd): 


HunaoeB or me paniH, ui pruvenii 
parts upon one anotlior. 
joggle-joint (jog'l-jolut), n, 8ai 
Joggle-piece (jog'l-pfis), n. In 
eu King-post, 

Joggle-pioet (Jog'l-nost), fi. 1. In building^ a 

8 ost having shoulders or notches for receiving 
10 lower ends or feet of stmts. Seo Ung-jmsl, 
—2, A post built of two or more piocos of tim- 
ber joggled together. 

joggle-mi08 (jog'1-tnis), fi. In building, a truss 
unth a single post placed centrally and fitted 
to the chord by a stub-tcuioii or its equivalent, 
the chord being at tho top, and the post haug^ 
ing downward and having its lower end cou- 
nebtod with the ends of the chord by oblique 
braces. 

Jogglawork (jog'l-w6rk), n. In masonry, con- 
stniotion in which stones aro iutemotohed or 
keyed (joggled) together, 
joggling-tablo (Jor ling-ta'bl), n. In metal,, a 
machine for dressing or concentrating ore. it 
oontlata of an Indinad table on which the ore la placed 
and over which water la allowed to flow. The aeporatlon 
of the heavior ore from tlie lighter rook or veinatonu in 
naaiated by a aucceaaion of blowa atruck on the edge of 
the table by maohineiy contrived for thla purpoao, ihua 
oauaing the table to vibrato aufliolently for the narticlea 
1 themaelvoa In the order of their apecltlo gravl 


...i 

pleaaant jeg-Ind roada, nnmlng tbro^ the grant paature 
iBoda. T, Hugkm, Tom Kown at Bug^L L 

Johan (jfi'tn), n. [< ML. Johannes, John: sec 
JoAn.] St-John’s-wort. SeeiTKperieem. [Prov. 
Eng.J 

Johannoan (j 9 -han'e-an), a. [< ML. Johannes, 
LL. Joannes, John (see John), d- -an.] Of or 
pertaining to the apostle John, or to the gos- 
pel written by him. Also Johannine, 

There ia a marked dlfforenoe between the oontonta and 
atyle of the Byiioptitt and the Johannoan dlaconraeo of 
Jeana. SoknJ, HUt Chriat. Church, 1. 1 83. 

The Johannean conception of the gnapul, preeminent for 
ethical depth and force. Progremive Onhodoxy, p. 800. 

JohanxMit Joaimea (jfi-huu'Gx, j 9 -an '8x),ii. 
[ML. anJ NL.fonn of LI ' ^ 

see John,"] A gold 
coin (called in Por- 
tuguese Jodo) for- 
merly curront in l*or- 
tiigal, worth about 
10 : ])robably so 
called from having 
boon first issued by 
ono of the I’ortii- 
guoso kings named 
John. 

He got of mo acrnio- 
tlmea a double joanHw, 
aometimee a Spaiilah 
doublon, and never leao. 

IVunhfin, Lottera (The 

ICentury, XXXILSTSX 

Johannine (i^han'- 
in), a, [< ML. Jt*- 
hannes, LL. Joannes, 

John (see John), 4* 

-inc^.] Same as Jo- 
hannean, 

Johanniaborgor (jfi- 

haiiMs-b6r-g6r). n. 

[G., < Johannisberg, 
lit. John’s mountain : 

Johannis (gen. of Jo- 
hanM»l, John^; ^ wit»i 



Johaiin«M nf John V.. King of Par- 
>1, 170 . 1 **- Imtlah MuMum. (Slae 
“lu (^Innl.) 


Jog or ohatruction 
luoonoeivable. 


penetmtea all nouiea witnoua me loaat 
Aoold liiiproaa amotion on any la . . , 
Glanim, Vanity of Do^atlilng, ill. 
A carriage with a pair of gray horaea waa coming along 
With the familiar of a hack oairiage which la paid for 
at 10 much an hour. 

Mrs, Or^^Aonf, roar Oentleman, xlvtll 

8, In meek,, a square notch ; a right-angled re- 
oesB or step. Sec cut under jofnf (fig. o). 

, Higher up it (the thiokneaa of a wall] lileaa, dlminlah- 
Ing every atory by retreotlng fom on the inside. 

L. ff. ITo;^ Amor. EtbnoL, p. 157. 

4. Any notch or recess in a line ; a small de- 
pression in a surface ; an Irregularity of line or 
surface. [U. S.] 

JOMlf, Jcmiori. Middle English forms otjog- 

iogibyetiA. A Middle English form of jufffflery. 
3ogg«r(jog'6r),w. [<J(^ + -drl.] 1. Ono who 
Jogs, or moves heavily and slowly. 
iWwim their fdlow/aggiiii of the pliHigh. Dryden, 


toerraimrel 

S '. In the fonn of JoggMng-table known aa "Kittiiigor'a 
de-blow perouasion table,'' the table la pushed violently 
from Ite position at rest by a cam acting upon the end of 
s rod, ana when the cam has roleaaed the eniM the rod 
the table ia pushed back by a strong aprlng. 

Joglartf [Pr. : SCO Jugglcri,'] A Froven9al 
mijustka or jongleur. SeeJoetdaUfr, 

How in the palmy days of Provencal song there were 
many prufeailonali^n^ inch aa Aniaut Daniel or Per- 
digo, who stood high smong tho moat brilliant trouba- 
dours, and visited on terms m social etiuality with noblea 
and princes. Bneye, Brit,, XVl. 478. 

Jog^ttot (jog-trot), n, and a, L n, 1, A slow, 
easy jog^ng motion on horseback.— 2. A slow 
routine mo£) of performing daily duty to which 
one pertinaciously adheres. 

As we grow old, a aort of equable fop-trat of feeling li 
anbstitnted for the violent upa and downa of piaaion and 
dlaguit R 1. Stmmrn, Cribbed Age and Youth. 

n.a;l. Monotonous; easy-going; humdrum. 

All honest Jog4rot men, who go on amootli^ tnd dnUy 
snd writo history and polltici, and arej^^iea 

2. Adapted for an easy, jogging pace. [Bare.] 


s E. barrote^, 

tnoimtain: sec barrow^, hergl,^ A white wine 
grown iu the Kheingau near the Rhine. The 
beat is produced In the vineyard belonging to Prinoe 
Mcttomluh. and ia known aa Sehlm Jahanrmmr, fioni 
the name of iliu cnatlu : this ia considered one of the flu- 
eat (»f winea. llio wine of the nelgbliorlng slopes (oalled 
Dor/ JohanrdUwrger) la also sold aa Jobannlabeivw. 
JolliumltC (jo-huu'It), ft. [< ML, Johannea, 
John, + -itoX] 1, [c^,] One of the Order ox 
the Hospitalers of Bf* John of Jerusalem. See 
hospitaler,^ 2. A mineral of an emerald-green 
or applo-groen color, a hydrous sulphate of the 
j>rotoxid of uranium, 

John (jon), n. [The h is in E. a mere inser- 
tion, lu ixmtation of tho ML. form; prop. Jon 
(as in Jonson, etc. : cf. Janson, Jenkins, etc,), 

< ME. Jon, also Jan, < OF. Jan, Jean, Jekan, 
Johan, etc,, mod. F. Jean h Bp. Juan m Pg. 
Jodo B It. (iiovanni, Oianni (> £. jeany, q* vo» 
(iian B AB. lohannes b D, Jan, Hans ss G. 
Johann, Hans b Dan. Bw. •TbAoii, Hans, etc., 
B W. S^'an (> E, Mean, Evans, Ivins, etc.) an 
Russ, Ivan, etc. (in all European languages); 

< ML. Johannes, Joannes, LL. Joannes, \ Gr. 
'IwiwiK (with accom. Gr. termination), < Heb. 
ydAdndn, John, Ut. ^Jehovah hath been gra- 
cious.’ This name owes its wide currency 
primarily to the impression which the char- 
acter of John the Baptist made upon the pop- 
ular imagination in the middle ages; bap- 
tist alone is also a common name in sonthein 
Europe. ‘ Owing to the extreme frequency of 
John as a given name, it came to be used, like 
its accepted E. synonym Jack, as a common 
appellative for a man or boy of common or 
menial condition and, in its dliferent national 
forms, E. John, F. Jean, D. and G. Hans, etc., 
has served as a popular collective name for the 
whole people.] A common name for a man 
or boy, often used, like Jack, its aynonyiu, to 
designate a man or a boy in general or mdefl- 
nitely, especially an awkward fellow.— CBMip 
JOhn. Bee oAMgi^ 

Jflhn-ftHlreaiiiat, n, [That is, John of dreams, 
for John of dreams,'] A dreamy, idle fellow. 

Yeti. 

A dull and muddy-mettled raioa], 
like Jokna-drsams, unpregnant o! vaa ouiae, ^ 
And can lay nothing. Shak., Hatnlil^ fi. X 

JobiUJttpaB) (jo&'»-i>*P*)i <*• Mjaek- 
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JM If I irw Mia% I woold BMka jod riifir trioki Hon ^^16 minh- 

marigold, (Jaltkapaht^iris, 
jQllll^.jmp-lip(jon'i-Junip-up'), a. The pan- 
sy, FMa tricolor f als<h the oira-foot violet, F. 


AnmI. Do I loofc llfce a JtiknwMpmt 

m^.fiMlnaOdgo, IL 1. 

JotaM] 



is spent, since it lung retains its freshness. 


vwwr , MRU, 

[Prov. U. S.] 
flh« let a heap o’ etOTO flowen^ too, an* when the 
joknnit-jmnp-ym and dandelioni betrun to come out . . . 
iho’dgoupln the wooda gogoa IHidM usa 

A raw beginner; a 



What though eome Jnki^A-8tU$ will basely toyle, 

Only InoltM with the hope of galne. 

ifanton, Sooorgo of VlUanle, IL, lYoL 

Ji^lqr amy ^.lUnte^t tht Churchw „„„ 

, a john*paw(jon'p4),«. 

««»«'» 


< Johnny + 
, [ifomian ser- 
rauoid fish, Serranutt or Paralabrax neMifert of a 
g^ouish color relieved by irregular dark mot- 
tliugs, and with traces of dark oblique cross- 


bars with wavy whitish streaks on the tail. 

ri^Ti 


A serranoid fish, of iho 

ra ii'j ii.t # . Ai. a^MUD Aj/nnvj/nvmnm occurring along the Gulf 
— 3- _ . I”? rof; to the coast of iho United States. See arounor, 

burly form and bluff natuwaBprib^ JolmiOl»ie(joii^{m.e«'or^z'),*. 

»ic^ KngUshman.] 1. An KngllBhmauj (see def.) + -esc. The surname yoknAon is also 


lOlm Bnll (Ion bhl), 
coarse 1 

thetypi 

also, the English oolleotivuly. — 2. A game iu 
which the contestants throw pennies upon a 
flat stone divided into sixteen small squares, 
each marked with a certain number, and score 
aooording to the numb«?rs of the squares upon 
which tlie pennies remain. Strutt, 

Jolm-Blllllsm Cjon'bfll'izm), n. [< John Bull 
+ -tom.] 1. The typical English eliaraoter. 

little Britain may truly be oaUed the hoart'a core of the 
dty ; the itrougbold of true ./okn HtUlinti., 

Irvinu, Sketch-Book, p SOO. 

2. An utterance or an act agreeing with the **' 

tgiioal English character. ^ 


written Jonaon, ME. Jonaon^ i.e. John’s son : see 
John,"] The stylo or language of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson (1700-<84), or an imitation of it ; a pom- 
pous, inflated stvle, oharaoterizod by words of 
classical origin (often manufactured). 

When ho wroto for publication, he [Johnion] did hli 
■entencee out of Engllm f - - ' 


Jo&Bt OUnaman (jon chl'ntt-mftn). A China- J7th century.] A genus oi 

man; the ChineBo oo11oetiv«V. tCoHwi-] wostom Australia, of the natural 
Jolm Oompany (jon kum'na-ni). An ola collo- It *ioni 

quial desii^nmon for the Honorable East India 
Company, in familiar use in India and England. 

John-erow (jon'krd'), n. In Jamaica, the tur- 


into Johnnmem. 

Maoaukty, Boewoll's Johneon. 
If the Eiifly Chair may epeak In Johrumum, laughter li 
a condiment, not a conieatiblo. 

(7. W. CurtiM, Harpor ’0 Mng., TJIXVI. 087. 

[NL. (R. Brown, 
1810), named after Thomas Joksson, a botanist 
genus of plants of 
' order /.i- 
compriiei tufted 
herbs with elmtde etemi, tho leaves all radical, and the 
flowers tcnnltial In oblong spikes, ontirely coiiucfuvd by an 
iiivtduore of diy bracts, nie perianth has a top-shapod 
tube and six spreading divisions. The stamens are .*) ; the 
ovary is 8-oullud. with 2 ovnlos in a coll. 

Johnsonian (jon-s6'ni-^n), a, [< Johnaon (sec 
dcf.) -H -ton.T Relating to or cnaraoteristic of 
Dr. Samuel Johnaon, his writings (ospooially 
his English dictionary), or his style. 

nis pronunciation deviated even more from tho JoAnsr>> 
fiton standard than the speotmaii of modem New-Bngllsh 


Wi Johii80l^na aon-I.6'nl.ftu.lm),... [<Jofci.. 
(o) The star-of-Bethlehoiu, atman + -tom.] A word or ail idiom peculiar 
, to Dr.Johnson, ora stylo rtisembling his; also, 
Johnian (Jon'i-an)^ H, [s John (sec dof. ) + -ma. J h{g porsoual characteristics. 


against ua 


St. 


key-buzzard, Cathartm aura. 

John Grow baani. Bee bean^. 

J<dm-orow*8-noS6 (jon'krd//ndz')» Same as 
Jim-erow*a‘fioae. 

Jdhn-dory, John-doree (jon-doM, -do'ry), n. 

A fish: same as doryl^ i. 

John-fo-to-bod-at-noon (jon'gd't^-bed'nt- 
nOn'), n. A 1 ' ‘ - - 

(a) Tho meadow 

pimpernel, AnoffoUiM anmrnlt. 

Ormthoffaium wnbeUaUtm. fifing., 

Johnian (JonM-an), n. [< John (sec dof. ) + -ton.] 

A member or ,^nato of Bt. .lolm’s College in JohaiOllieK (jon-R^-nl'f -6), n, pi. [NI.., < 
the Unlveruity of Cambridge, Ungloud. ,/oA»Moaia + -ce.] A tribe of liliacoou. plant., 

To such a society fTrlnlty CollegoJ Bentley enmo, oli- typified by the genus r/okH^osto. Tho trllml msrks 

lu^ous as u Jekfiton and an intruder, . . . whose Inter- are a rusli-llke or low and someilmei branching atom from 

«U lay ouialde tho walls of the collie. a short or creeping rootetoolL and a dense terminal Inflo- 

Jsfteae. HriL. 111. 57^ reioenoo, with on InTolaure ia thickly Imbricate bracts. 

Jolmiiy (joTi'i), n.; pi. lohnnicii (-I*). r< John- JflmWIllaill tjon'.on.izm), n. [< Juhnmm (see 
fw, a familiar dim. of Jokn, a man’s name: see , Same wJohnaonianiam. 

Jokn.] 1. [m/).] A diminutivo of tho name John^WOod (Jonzwdd), ». St.-John’s-wort. 

John. It was applied as a Tiickiiamo by the Federal sol- Hyper^m, [PwjV* Eug.] 
dicri to tho Oonfeuorates during the war of Uic rebellioiu John B-WOTt ^ 0^2 wkrt), H. Same as St.^John^a- 

There was pretty hot lighting In among thoso bushes ..#* rr -a a, 

for a while, and then tho Jukmttos began to fall back. It john«tO-Whit (jon'ttt-hwit'), n. [Xmitative of 
was Just then that we were sent In. the bird’s note.] The common red-eyed green- . , .... 

The Century, XXXVI. 400. Jet, Vireo olivai^fta, loin (Jom), n. . 

8. In iohth.t a cottoid fish, Oligoaottua maeu- Joicet, v, t [< Mil. Joyarn, < OF. joiaa-, stem of wilngs arc joine; 
loaua, with a naked skin, slender head narrowed certain parts of Jair, Jouir, enjoy; boo Joy^ r, 
above, and poiutod snout. It in a small spe- Of. nyoicc.'] To eujoy. 
oies, very abundant along the western coast of To Toyee sour Habltatlmm, 

the United States.— 3. Among sailor^ a kind LawUr, Dowtio of Kyngls (E. X. T. S.), 1. 12A. 

of penguin, PygmmUa fdmtoto.— 4. The fish Jolet, n. and r. A Middle English form otjoy. 
mkaoaUma nigrum^ a kind of darter. [Local, join (join), v. K ME. joynen, joignim, < OP. 

^ , JtdHdre,juindr€,y.joindroueVT,Jonher,Junher, 

John^-eako (jon^i-k&k),n*_ 1. In the southern joa^or h It. giugnere, < L. JungorCf pp. Junctua 

juguMt yoke, etc.), = Gr. 

(root Cvy in fvyov) s Skt. V join, > y^a =b 
G r* Cv3|^ as L. Jt^um s E. yoke, q. v. Hence 
Jointf a^oin, wfdoin, ditfoln, evjtdn, r^oin, ~ 
join, etc., and (from L. directly) adjunct, 
junot, etQ,, junction, juncture, conjugal, cof^u^ 
gate, auljuaate, etc.] I. trana. 1. To put or 


And fkhliit, mmsmsd Mizlmiia _ 

Could ioi^ ■neh lesnliig isitk anit i ane s 
Aa made hla nama mora famona taan tha rati. 

Qaaeoigna, Staala Glaa (ad. Arberk P 6i. 
Woe unto tham that/oOi honio to houses that Ug fldid 
tofleld. laav.8. 

Sobriaty and contemplation ioOi our souls to God. 

Burton, Anat of MSL, p 811. 

Fluto wftk Cato thou for this shalt/oOi. 

Dnaciad, UL 800. 

8. To unite or form a junction with; become 
connected with or a part of; come into assooia- 
tion or union with: as, to tofn a ohuroh, party, 
or society; tho Missouri river joina the MissiB- 
sippi; ton'll one in an enterprise. 

The goddess swift to high Olympus fliea 
Audietos the sacred senate of the skies. 

Pope, Iliad, L 284. 

I but come Ilka yon to soe tho hnnt^ 

Not/o4fi It fVntigioii, Geraint 

4. To unite or take part in, in a friendly or hos- 
tile manner ; engage in with another or others : 
as, h .0 joined issue with his opponent ; the forces 
^oifiod battle. 

Jehoihaphat . . . jdneA affinity with Ahab. 

A Ohroii. zvlU. 1. 
Tin winds the signal blow 
To join their dark enoonnter in mid air. 

MiUon, F. L, 11. 718. 
6. To adjoin ; be adjacent or contiguous to : as, 
his land Joina mine. [Colloq.] — Of. To enjoin ; 
command. 

Who Tnynod the \te loatyso our lapex to blame, 

That com a boy to this bora, thas thou be burne lyohef 
AttUerattve Poenu (ed. Morris^ IL 877. 
And iheyiefn them ponanoe, as they call It, to foot, to 
go pllgriinages, and give so much to make satiifsotlon 
witfid. Tyndale, Wotks, I. 281. 

oln battle. Seehottki.— To Join issue. Beeimie. 
Join the msjorl^. See fiu9r>rAy. 

, intrana. 1. To bo contiguous or oloao; 

lie or come together; form a junction. 

She . . . llfte vp hir handos ioynynffe towarde heuene, 
and tliankod oure lorde of thmtsooonre that ho hadde blr 
sente. JfmiUn (K. K. T. 8.k U. 800. 

A certain man’s house . . . joined hard to the syna- 
gogue. Aote zvlU. 7* 

2. To unite or become aBsoeiated; confeder- 
ate; league. 

Though hand Join in hand, (he wicked shall not he uii* 
punished. l*rov. zl. 81. 

Hee and the Irish Uebeli had but one aime, one and the 




same drift, and would have forteirith j^'d in one bodj^ 


Jfgfen, Xixonoklastea a 
Now and then 

The rougher voices of tho men 
Joined In the song 


UNf in the long. 

ITigtom Jfera, Earthly Foradlin, Z, 88L 
To meet in hostile encounter; join battle. 


, . „ 1. In the southern 

United Stetes, a cake of Indian meal miaod 
with water or milk, seasoned with salt, and 
baked or toasted by being spread on a board 
set on edge before a liro. It is of negro origin. 

To make a fSultleas J(dumy-otike, you must bo black, 
you must be fat you must be a pampered slave and a dot- 

Ing despot; and evei ' “ 

you. 


Thus at the Joyerwnge tho geauntea are dyitroyode, 

And at that Journey for-Justodo with gentUle lordes. 

Morte Arihwe (ri. E. T. S.), L 2184. 

IIo saw the armies ^ofn. 

The gome of blood begun. 

Pleteher, T.oyal Subject^ II. 1. 

But look you pray, all yon that kiss my lady reooo at 
homo, that our armies jefn not in a hot day ! 

8/uk., 2 Ben. lY., L 2, 288. 

[< Join, e.] The place where two 
, led ; the line or Muzface of Jiuic- 
ture; a joint; also, the mode of joining, 

Shonld the Join bo in sight, by smoking the Shollao be> 
fore applying it [to the broken edgesk it will be rendered 
the same odfour as the Jet Itself. 

Workehep Jteeeipte, 1st sor., p. 28. 

The chief means of detecting modem tfom old Persian 
and Saraoonio metal vessels Is by ozominlng the broilng 
Joint, whiob ill ancient vessels are rare. 

M Amer., N. R., LY. 7. 

OroBB-JOin, In i^iAoMsrv, a seam across the breadth of 
any miunial, os of a carpet, fnmlture-eoverlug, ur the 
like. 

, [ME. Joynaunt, < OP. 
ppr. of Joindre, join: Bee join.^ If. 


jd^t (jol'nftnt), o, 
jo^nant, pw. of ioim 
Adjoining. 


1 10 your secret shall lie burled with 
You eon never teach the 


ny-oake, beoaoie you never learned : yon were bom so. 

- « After his Kind, p. 198. 


le world how to make a toAn- 

. smod- 

J. W. Palmer , . 

8. In other parts of the United States, any un- 
sweetened flat cake of Indian meal, sometimes 
mixed with mashed pumpkin (especially in New 
England), and usually baked iu a pan : incor- 
rectly unm at times lor com^bread, pone, etc. 

Rome tslk of hoe-oake^ fSlr Virginia's pride ; 
Kleh/aAiiiip-ealM this mouth hoi often trieil. 

Both please me well, their virtues much the ssma 
Alike their fabric, as allied their tome ; 


bring toother; bring into conjunction, or into 
assooiation or harmony; unite; combine 


■■nciWBVBVAVAJ VA AAOP&AAIVAAJ | UAAAVK? g WUA UAAAV7 ; asBo- «. fwr., w«ijv<u«7u. 

ciate : as, to join two planks by tenons ; lo join Joinder (joinMer), n. [F. joindre, inf. used as a 


Tho grote tour that was so thlkke and strong . . . 
Wm evenejoynant to the gardyn wal. 

Ohaueer, Knight’s Tsle^ 1. 802. 

2. In her., conjoined. 


forces in an undertaking. 

Whan Uie kyim Boonaangh the looour eome, he ioyned 
hli feet and lept vpon the deed bodyes of men and horse 
that he hadde slain. Merlin (E. E. T. B.k 11. 883. 

What therefore God hath^ofned toother, let not man 
pot asunder. If at xlz. & 

Now Join yonr hands, and with your hands your hearts. 

“ ■ .VI., Iv.t 


Shak., 8 Hen. VI., Iv. S, 80. 
Join voices, all ye living souls. MBton, P. L., v. 197. 
2. To unite, as one thing to or with another; 

.. bring into conjunction or asBooiation; cause to 

Johmiy-GOdka (jon'l-kbks), n. A plant, OreMa be united or oouneoted in any way; followed 
MOfoaia. [Eng.] by to or with. 


Bzomyt iu dear Now England, where the last 
BeoMTes a dash of pumpkin in the paste, 

JoM Btudow, Hasty Pudding. 


noun: see join, v. t] If. A joining; conjunc- 
tion. 

A contraot of etemsl bond of love, 

Oonflnn’d by mntnalioMer of your hands. 

Shnl., T. N., V. 1, 100. 

2. In law : (a) The coupling or joining of two 
causes of action in a suit against another: 
called more fully joinder qf action, (b) The 
coupling of two or more persons together as 
defendants, (e) The acceptance by a party 
to an action of the point of controversy put in 
his adversary’s previous pleading: callea join- 
der in demurrer if the previous Reading wob a 



foind&r af4$iue if it was an allega- 
Hqn of W.- Jog^toiCTor^ 

a. pZKjMmar, < OF.Jaignaur, 

1 . 

, . e whose 

oooupatioh 1 b to oonatmot things by joining 
pieces of wood by means of glue, framing, or 
nails; appropriately* and usually, a mechanic 
who ^s the wood-work for the internal and 
external finishings of houses, ships, etc. 

He would not be uknowen that htmeelf wai prleetc^ 
but that he had bjry* raaoe of a yerea ben blonde 
tbe aea, A there lined bf the iosiiwe craft 

^ r. Jforv, Worke, p. 846. 
Her ohariot it an empty haael-nut 
Made by the joinef aqiurrel, or old gmlH 
Time out o* mind the lalrtea’ ooaoh>inakeri. 

Saoh, fi. and J., L 4, 68. 

In wood^orktnti, a power-tool for sawing, 

‘ ig, orpss-CUtting, etc. By meana of attach. 



join-haadf (join^hand), n. 
running-hand. 


Cnrsive writing; 


A little boy . . . told her that he waa to go into io4n> 
hand on Thnraday. Addiaon, Bpeotator, No. 7. 

Joining (Joi^ning), n, [Verbal n. of Join , «.] A 
line M junction; a joint 
In the ateeple which atanda before me at a amall dia- 
tanoe, the icmnpa of the atonea are clearly perceptible. 

/fafd, inquiry, vL S2. 
Una JolBiag, aewlng together or aecurlng by oroohetltig, 
aa of face. 

Joining-liandf ( joi 'ning-hand), n. Same as join- 
ha^vd. 

Joint (joint), n. [< ME. Joyntfi 0¥, Joint, Joinet, 
m., Jointe, Joynie, fuinte, f., m Pr« Jonta, Junta 
= Bp. ¥g. Junta, a ipint, ss It. giunta, f., a Joint, 
meeting, arrival, < L. Junetua, m., a joining, ML. 
Juncta, f., a joining, a joint, connection, 
tu9, pp. otjunaere, join: see join.] 1. The place 
or part in wnioh two thin^ or parts ox one 
thing, are joined or united ; the mode of connec- 
tion of two things, together with the contiguous 
parts eonneotod, whether the latter are mova- 
ble or not; juncture; articulation; hinge, 

A toa^ gauntlet now, wlth/ofnli of ateel, 

Muat glove thta haud. 8hak,, 8 Hen. XV., 1, l, 147. 
Hpeolfleally — (a) In cnot : (1) An artlonlatlon. 

The panino hath x>ower to pntten oute the lagnUm, 
And to vnfolde the fuat for hym hit byloi^h, 

And reoeyuen that the fVngrea rechen ancTrefuae^ yf liym 
liketh. Pim Plmman (C^ xs. 142. 

Myaelf I then pemaed, and limb by limb 
Survey'd, and aometlmea went, ana aometimea ran 
With auj^eioOiti^ aa lively vigour led. 

jraon. P. L., vUL 20S. 
(in A part between twoartioulationa; an Intemode; one 
of the pieoea which form a Jointed organ : aa. tlie aeoond 
jtfiM of the taraua. 

There wo pray'd a little : and there waa ahown ua the 
middle JeOiT m a Man'a Finger : I klaa'd It, and aak'd 
whoae Bellok It waa. 

AT. Bogey, tr. of Golloqulea of Braamua, IL 
(b) In bet, lame aa orHeuloMMi, S (b). 

Kltte out a pofnte of reedo, and In the aide 
Themf let make an hoole. 

PaOadtut, Hnabondrle (B. B. T. 8,X p. 146. 
( 0 ) Tn oreA.. the aurfaoeofoontaot between two bodlea that 
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.1 ^ “ •**®*^^ 
oondnoteaitohaaaMagniph-wlreorealile-oore. (Jointa 
ha^een materlalalo maaouiy, oarpentnr, ^nmUns^ 
and In other arti have received In many * — ^ 


an’jHiba a m^ra a Board 

panulm to Ita edge. H. H. gndjgAf.— Jolnsn' pltllS. a 
long benoh.plane naed In fbclng and matohlng boarda. 
Jomoilllg (joi'nAr-ing). n. [< Joiner 4- 
Bame nu Joinery, Carlyie, in Froude, [Bare.] 
Jollisry (Joi'nte*.!). [< join + -cry.] 1. The 

art or trade of a joiner,— *8, Joiners’ work. 

He made an adminlitratlon ao eheokered and apeckled ; 
he put together a pleoe atjokmg ao doaely Indented and 
whlmileaily dovetailed. Barbe, Amerloan I'axatlon. 


w in outer area Mve received In many Inatanoee namea 
th^aiwoompoundaof the word >i4nt with othen that de. 
aorlbe the poaiUun of the pa^ aa angle-joOil^ batt>jo4iiC^ 
etc. : or the manner of forming the Joint, aadovetall-ioOil, 
rlvei^i^ aearf-^Mi; dowel./rilSii; eto. Most of theee Jolnta 
are cieaiiy defined Ij' their namea.] 

8. In gcoL, a crack intersectmg a mass of rook. 
Bedi of oonildetable thiokneaa eepemally when homqge* 
neoua and aomewhat oryatalllne, are frequently foundio 
be traveraed by a great numlier of flianrea, nearly parallel 
with one another, and often very atralght and regular in 
their courM. Sometlmea there are two qmtema of theee 
Jolnti, each aet oonilating of parallel flaauree, and the two 
seta being at right anglea, or nearly ao, with eaoh other. 
There may be even three lyitema of Jolnt^planeiL but in 
any caae one aet la almoet alwaya more oecldeuly well 
formed than the otheri. The cleat of coal la an Uluatratlve 
example of the ocourrenoe of a well-developed Jointing; 
the dutlnctlve aoenery of certain plotnreaque limeatone re> 

S ioni^M. for Initance, that of the north of Bngland— la 
ue to the peculiar form of weatherltm cauaed by well-de> 
Cned ayatema of Jolnt-plaiiea. The onaracter and relative 
poaltiou of the ayatema of Jolnta In rooka are of great prac- 
tical Importance from vartoua pointaof view, andeepeolally 
with reference to the facility with which the rook mey be 
quarried Into forma convenient for ute. The Jointing of 
granite la frequently auoh ae to divide tbe rock naturally 
into euboidal maaaea. The prtamatlo Jointing of volcanic 
maaam^^fn^ently very pwfeoUy and beautifully mark- 

3. One of the larjm pieces into which a carcass 
is cuji up by the butcher: as, n Joint of beef; 
also, such a piece roasted, or prepared for eat- 
ing: as. a hot Joint; a cold Joint — 4. (ri) A 
place or meeting or resort for persons engaged 
Tn evil and secret practices of any kind: as. a 
tnmpB*Jf»int, Bt^cifically— (ft) Such a place, 
usually kept by Ohiiiese, for the accommoda- 
tion of persons addicted to the habit of opium- 
smoking, and whore they are provided with 

a s, opium, etc. [Colloq., U. B.]— Abuttliif 
t. See obudnMiit, 2 (^(sx^Ball-siid-sookctjoinC 
mSi.— B^-Iisasv*s Joint, a method of joining 
wire In nae ny beU-haiigerB. The enda of the wfrea ure 
bent and hooked together, and then twlated about the 
body of the wire to form linked Joopa.— Brltaiuila joint, 
in wlrei for carrying an electrlo current, a Joint made 
by alljrhtly bending n|| the onda of the two wirea to be 


as, Joint stook or property; a Joint interest in 
an enterprise. 

For tia a eaaae that hath no mean dqpindenoe 
Upon onr Joint and aevttsl dlgnltiia. 

Mb., T. and 0.. at, IBB. 
The genlmu Oreeka their ooiiaent deolare. 

The piieat to rov'renoeb and releaae the fair. 

P^ lUad, L 4Sa 

8. Joined in amount or effect ; combined: act- 
^ strength ; Joint efforts ; a 

The Kentiah men. all psrtiea uiilteing againat a oom- 
moii Enemy, with>diif power ao oppua'd blui that he waa 
eonstrain'd to retire back. ifdt^ Ulat £^., iv. 

Til not a lip, or eye, we beauty call. 

But ihe/ctfftt force and full reault of all. 

Pope, Bawy on Ihitlolun, 1. 846. 
Where prlvat and clerk with Joint exertion strive 
To keep the ardor of their Book hIIvcl 

Cfrabhe, The Borough. 
4. In law; (a) Of contracts, united in Interest 
or liability in such manner that the law will not 
proceed without joining all, as distinguished 
from oases where a part may act, or sue or be 
sued, severally. Thna, partnera are joint debtor^ and 
notioe to one la notice to ail, and an aolion by or againat 
any one of them reipecting paitnerahip aflaua muat be 
uanally by or againat all. Bee eeiate in Joint tenanqf 
(under Mdcitr). ami mwral, (ft) C)f crimes and torts, 
combined or connected in the same trans- 
action.— Joint and several, united in obligation or 
er that the 


liability in iiich manner 
agHinatii 


he creditor may p^eed 


joined’. Iwlng them alcle b; 
them iigntly together 


ing the whole.—: 

knea exhibiting Brudie'a 
IplxA. SooeAeTata,— 


e by aide tor 
with flner wlra 

Joint, a Joint, eipeoially the 


few inchea, binding 

ttner wlra and then aolde^ 


liaeaaa Hoc dftmMe.--GlielAte 


SooeA«af«,—C)Oxnpoalte joint. See eonuMMSa.— 

jJOlAt. (a) A]uintl>etwociiplateaofmotulfnwhtoh 

the edgea are tmnnea by hammering^ one being loft plain 
and tbe other notched obliquely with aheara. Ifiaoh alter- 
nate cramp la bent up, the next down, for the iuaertton of 
the plain edge^ after which they are hammered together, 
braaed, and flattened. It la uaed for worka req,nlrlng 
atrength, aa the parte of muaical loatrumouta. (A) Set 
wwtHti. Joint. Bame aa Aaa-and- 
DoVrtSU-JOlnt BeedowtoO.— Fsst-Jolnt 
nmuejoint. Bee/wnofa.— Foilktod 


butt. SeeftiittS. 

joini In eafp„ a rabbeted lolnt— Frsnoh Joint a Joint 
fur wirea in which the enda to bo Joined areplaced aide Xa 
aide for a few inchea, and then twlated.— Hopks’S Joint, 
a contrivance by whloh a motion of rotation la oommnni- 
oated from one abaft to another lying in the aame plane, 
though 111 adlfferent direction. The twoihaftasre pronged 
at the end, and in the prong of each la pivoted one of Che 
croaa-liHm of a croaa-ahapcdpleoe, the axia of each oroaa- 
bar being popendicular to that of the ahaft to which it la 


all together or each aeuarately.— Joint iMlttOXlOB. 

SiH) hatterif. - Joint oonunlttso. oontraot, oonvontum, 
etc. Beo tlio iiouna.— Joint indorsomont. Beeituloras- 
tnm/,.!— Joint rights In rtm, in eieU law, aame ai eoa- 
drnniCMfnm.— Joint ttnsnoy, in law, a tenure of eatate by 
unity of Intereat, title, time, aiiiI poHaenaioii ; puaBeaaluii or 
occupation by Joint tunanta. Bee eafatr. 

Joint (joint ), V, [< joint, n. Ct. Bp, Pg. Juntar* 
join.] I. trtnw, 1. To form witu a joint or 
joints; articulate. 

The flngera are Jointed together for motion, and fnriiiah- 
ed with several niuaclea Pap, Works of Creation, 

8. To prepare tbe edge of (a board or a piece 
of other material) for closely joining another 
piece ; straighten the ed(M of (a board or plank), 
by means of a plane oalTed njointor, in eoepera' 
work the edges of atavea are jointed by the ooopenf Jointer, 
which la a tool analogous to the oarpenteia’ Jointer, but 
having a curved ineteid of a plane undqr tnoo, to Impart 
the proper oumture to the atave. 

8, To unite closely; combine; Join. 

The time^ state 

Made friends of theiii,>ifnHiig their force 'gainit Ommr. 

Shah., A, and 0., 1.8,96. 
4. To out or divide Into joints or pieces; sepa- 
rate tlie joints of ; disjoint. 

He jototii the neok, and with a stroke so strong 
The holm flies off and bears the head along. 

Drpden, ACneld, lx. 1088. 

H, intranft. To (it as by joints, or as parts 
adjusted to one another: as, stones out so m 
to joint into each other. 

Joi&t-OOlipliag (joint’kupning), n. In ihqft 
ing, a form of universal joint by which the sec- 


tions are coupled and locked together. 

plvot^-%r^tatdo,lnanuuHite.B^ [<joiHt,w., + -cd«.] 1^ 

j*”nts ; formed with knots or nodes. 

Beedirf.4(A].-;0nt ofJqiBt, ...Jointed diriodkl SeecA<iTf«*.-Jolntrilrod.aflsh. 

lug-rod made in sections, with male andfemale ferrules 
or male and female screws. Hue rod. 

Jolntediy (join'ted-ll), adv. By joints, 
joi&t-raa (Joint'ond), n. The Iron end-piece on 
which a carriage-bow moves, as on a pivot. 
Jointer^ (join'tftr), n. 1. One who or that whicdi 


AX— dnt of Ji 

; u whenlbe head of a Ixme is displaced from 

Its^ket; henca flguratlvely, oonfuMcd ; disordered; gone 

The Jaundiced eye ; 

, all things here 

Tennyson, Locksley ] 


Eya to which all order festeia itil thliigs here am 


Joint 



fly-md, between the tip and the butt.— Bquare Jolntt a 
Joint in wooden stuff in which the edges are Brought. 


joints. Bpeclflcally — (a) In emp., a long plane used to 
stnUghten tiie edges of boards or plaiika so tbit they wm 
make a close Joint with other pieces similaily Jointed. (A) 
In ooqpcit' work : (1) A tool used fur Jointing staves. It 
is anatogoiis to the carpenters* Jointer, but has its under 
face curved, to impart the proper curvature to the odgm of 
staves. (8) A maenine fur Jointing stavea whloh outs them 


are held fimlv together by means of cement or mortar, by to supplant one in another’s lova fevoa or oonfl- 

a superinoumhent weight, or otherwise : aa the be- detica [Clolloq.l—ITIliVirSBl joint, in mseA., an arrange- 
tween two stones, (d) In raU., the place where the ends ment by whion one paH of a machine may be made to 


of two ndlsmeet. or iheniode In which th^ are connected. 
Bee XaMoM and JUk-piUda. (s) In emp. and Joinoru, the 
pfaee where or the node in whloh ooe pleoe of timber is 


to the required ourves on their 
tool for flUiiig the cracks between the i 
Btonea 


(e) In nmoninf, a 
oouraesof brloksor 



•/oln^aAoeftfr jcdnl, tog^doint, 


(Bee also p^Mnt, tHumb- 
fgU-Jaint, hcdif joCnl, tmiim- 


Jolata in aupsmir. 

j j*- etc.i e. iiiHwr* 

t:)olnt with iMMdft; 

eonneotod with another. Pieoea of timber are framed and 
Joined to one another generally by mortlaoi and tenoniL of . 
whioh there are aeveru Unda, or ny iron straps and bolta. 
(f) In hoothtnding, the flewe doth or leather which, 
■Moj^a hiugA oooneota the back at a book with Its 


move freely In all dtreotioiia in relation to another. A 
familiar example la afforded by the well-known balhand- 
aooket joint, whioh oonaiats of a solid working into a hol- 
low epbers. Bee out of baU^and-eodket Joint, under baU. 

gasjsift'"’-- ■ ' 

Joint (joint), a. [< OF. Joint, F, Joint, < L. June- 
tun, pp. of jun^e, join : soo JfHnh n.] 1 , Joined 
in relation, action, or interest; haring a com- 
mon share ; participating: b/b, Joint owners; joint 
tenants. 

Hein of God, and jofnt-helra with Ohriat BonLvlU.17. 
What mUrht be toward, that this aweato haste 
Doth mske the night Adnf-lsbourer wltii tbe day? 

SAok., Hamlet, LI, 7a 

Man walk'd with beast, Joint tenant of the ahade. 

PflfM, Baa^ on Man, UL lAL 

8. Joined in use or partie^tion : held jointly 
or in common; shared by different individuals: 


8. In tnaeonry, a bent strip of iron inserted into 
a wall to strengthen a joint. IC, H, KnigM,^ 
Wwiiirtfiw or Bid# lOlntsr. a jointer haviim a bit with a 

oonSveedgo for dressing the backs of barrei-^vea. ^ao 

called an ossmAow.— Hesdljg-JoiBtcr. a Jointer havl^ 
a bit with a atndght edg^ Btave-JOiBter, a luge plane 
for working the edgea of barrel-stavea. ^ ^ 

Jcjilt^Sf, n. An obsolete form of jftmfttre. 

n. One who has a jointure or a Join- 
ture-semement. 

In Laxfleld here my land and Uy^ Ilea ; 

Jdnt-eTll (joint'dM), a. Same as lepra narso- 
rum ^hion see, under lepra). 

Joint-file (Joint^fU), n. A small round file of 
uniform section tli^nghont its length. 
Joint-fir (Joint'fftr), s. 1. A general name of 
the species of the natural order OiiefoeMg(iflil6ll 
see).^8. A name of the tazoid eonifem. 
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JW (ioi&t'gris), n. 1, The gnm Poe- 

MhMi dkUohumf of the ecmthern UnitM Statee. 

8.]»8. VariouB iipecioB of Equiaetwn or 
noreetail. [Proy. Eng.j^S. The yellow bed- 
vtvaw, Galium verum, [Prov, Eng.] 

^^iut'hinj), ft. A Htrap-btnge. 


e (jom'ting-mi^di:!^), n. A 

"pUning-maohine adapted to tine cabinet- and 
piano-work. 

jolntillg^pluiO (join'ting-plfiu)f n. 1. A joint- 
er; specmcally, a power-tool which hae large- 
ly Buper^ed the hand-tool or jointor-plane; a 
Btave-jointer* it li a oiroulir plane, with a eeriei of 
bite wmoh jpaae In tarn over the etave held against ft. By 
olui^gng the bite the maohlno can be used to mold, oluuu' 

8.’ A email Mupplemontary ahare in a plow. 
Jol]iti]l|r”nile (Join'ting-rol), v. In paiHiinff, 
a straight rod about eix feet long iik(wI an n 
guide in marking out with paint the Jointa of 
brickwork. 

Jointleu (Joint'loB)i a. + •Um.'] Hav- 

ing no joint ; without, or as if without, jointfi; 
hence, etiff; rigid. 

"Let me die here," were her words, remaining JtrinUMn 
and Immovable. ktehardaon^ Clarissa Uarluwc, Vl. »8. 

Jolntlp (joiut'li), adv» In conjunction ; together; 
unitedly; in coficert..~jolntlyaadBeTerally, eol- 
leotlvelv and IndlviduBlly. 

Jnint-oll (joint'oil ); ». The Rynovial fluid which 
lubrioatcR joints; synovia. 

An albuminous fluid called “movia," and commonly 
known asjloifU^og. Mivart, Knoyo. Brit, XXll. lit 

Jolnt^pipe (joint'pSp), n. A uhort. section of a 
gas- or Btoain-pi^, threaded at both endii and 
used for joining lengths of pipe. 

Joint-plW0 (joint 'pli^era), n. pi A special 
form of small nipping pliers for watchmakers’ 
use. 

Joint-racking (joint'rak^ing), a. Causing pain 
in the joints. 

Bropslea and asthmas, uadJfint-raMnff rheuma 

jrOton, P. L., XL m 

JointrasB (joln'tres), a. [Contr. otjointurmt, < 
Jointure 4* - 0 «w.] 1 . A woman who has a joint- 
ure; a dowager. [Eare.]~2. A woman who 
joins with another person in rule or poHsossion. 

Therefore onr sometime sister, now our queen. 

The imperial Jniniremi of tills warlike state. 

Shak,, Uamlot, i. s; 0. 

jolnt-rillg (jointuring), a. A ring jointed so us 
to consist of two equal parts ; a gcmel-riiig. 

Many, I would not do snoh a tiling for a/affiMiCng, nor 
for measnrea of lawn, nor for gowns, petticoats, nor caps. 

8kak,, Othello, iv. 3, 73. 

Joint-rod ( joint'rod ), n. In hmikbiwiinQf a wood- 
en rod with a curved face, used to hold a book 
in good shape for pressing. 

Joint-MW (joiut'sft), n. A saw with a curved 
woricing-face, used in forming the joints of 
compasses, etc. 

Joint-onake (joint'sn&k), a. A fragile limbless 
liaard of the southern United States: same as 
gtaaa-anake. 

J^tHIpliee (joint'splis), n. Any form of r(*- 
inforoing dovioo for holding two parts of u 
Btmoture or machine flrraly in place, as Die 
flsh-plate of a rail-joint on a railroad. 
Joint-itOCk (Joint' stok), M. Of or pertaining to 
or concerning joint stock, or the holding of stock 
in shares ; liaving a capital divided into shares. 

The development of theJMiU^itoet principle give It the 
dhmoe to seoure the requisite oepltsl from a number of 
■mall Inveators. dWanos, Vll. 228. 

Mnt-Btook oompaiiy. (a) An association the immorty 
or oapltil of whlohls rnnreseiitcd by stuck Issued in shares 
to the members reepeotfvoly, the object being that changes 
In membenhip shall depend, uuL as In partnership, upon 
the oonsent of all the membom, but upon the transfer of 
•hares, which any membor may make without the con- 
sent of the othera end also that the death of a member 
•hall not dissolve tho association, as in case of a partnor- 
•hip. his right being siinply transferred to hls executors or 
administraiors. Another object usually if not always In- 
yedved is the rendering of the power of control separable 
flrom the right of ownership, by vesting the management in 
s oommlttoe or oflioers Inatead of leaving it, as in the case 
of a partnership, with each momlMw. In the alisenceof any 
etatate the liability of a joint-stock company and Its mem- 
ben, and its means of enforcing its rlghte as to third per- 
sona sre neverthelSM prootsely those of partners : all the 
memben matt join in soliig: all are liable for Its dobta 
and all mast be Joined when sued ; and on a change of 
membership pending a suit a ocirespondlng change of 
parties may m reqalred. To obvlato these inoonvenlenooa, 
alatatoa have been passed in several of the TTnited States 
allowing anoh assoolatlonB to sue and be saed in the name 
of the praaident or treasurer. In respeot to Internal oon- 
tepyennaa, the ooarto even without the aid of statute fol- 
low the snaloglea aiforded by the law of corporations, so 
far as this can be done without oonoedlng to nninooroo* 
toted aaeoeiatlons the right to have a common seal, ana to 
hava SBCceaalon and sue and beaned aa a diailnot artifloial 
An aaaoolatton tor limUar obiM<4 but havluf 


the e xpram MootioB of atatuto for Ita oiianiaation as a 
oorporatlon. In both elaaaes of eompanlca the members 
oonblbnte.- Jolnt-Bt^ OommnliB AofeiuBrltiah stat- 
utes prescribing methods for the orgaiilaation, manage- 
ment, and winding up of inoorporotod companies other 
than banking oonoems. 

JolnlHltooI (joint'stfll), fi. 1. A fltool made of 
parts fitted or joined together, as disDni^shed 
crom one more roughly made, as from inanks. 
ibol. (Jome hither, mistreca. la your name OonerUT 
Lear* She cannot deny It. 

Foal. Cry yon merc^ took you for nJoint-Uool. 

8hak., Lear, lii. 6, M. 

Jcfnt-itook were then created ; on three legs 
Upbone they atood, three lega upholditw Arm 
A massy slab, in fashion square or round. 

Owqjw, Tuk, t la 

2. Any supporting rest or block used for hold- 
ing the ends of two abutting parts, as the ends 
of rails, ships’ ways, etc. 

Joint-gtrlp (ioint'strip), n. In railroad-oars, a 
strip of wood with rabbeted grooves for tho in- 
sertion of corrugated metal roofing-sheets. 

Joint-test (joint'test), «I. The electrical test 
to which the joints in tho core of telograph- 
cablos arc subjected to insure their soundness. 

Jointnrs (joln'tgr), ti. [Early mod. K. also 
jointer ;<UK.Joynturef rarely Joyn tor, < OF,join> 


jolBly 

a lodging, form M a hare), bed or stietiim 
(in geology), < OF. gesfr, r. fkir, lie, < L. 
jaedrs, lie: see jaeen\ aqloeewl etc., and cf. 
giyti a doublet of 
Joists A lnhuUding. 
one ox the pieces oi 
timber to which the 
boards of a floor or 
the laths of a ceil- 
ing are nailed, and 
which themselves 
rest on the walls 
or on girders, and 
sometimes on both. 

Joists are laid hori- 
zontally in parallel 
equidistant rows. 

The fottitM of the loft 
folld, ana they that were 
vndor itpaanahed there. 

Bale, English Vo- 
l&les,L 

OMdstS. Boobf^ 

^ (Joist), e.T [<^^D,n.] 



I. vf, A. JoUsi Si aoo^bcMfd■. 
aooMmaKlii. 


(See also 
To fit or furnish 



junction. 

It wanteth moevyng wadjoynhire of auule and body. 

Ohawior, BoCthlus, li. proae 6. 
Yet all too meao to balance equal forage^ 

And sympathise In Joiniure with thy ooungc. 

AW, Fame's Memorial. 

2f. A joint of armor. 

Joimter and gemowa he jogges in sondyre ! 

Mores (E. E. £ S.X 1. 2BS4. 

8. An estate in lands or tenements settled be- 
fore marriage on the intended husband and wife 
jointly.— 4. An estate or propert}^ settled on 
a woman in consideration of marriage, and to 
In) enjoyed by her after her husband’s aeooase. 

It Is utterly unaoconnteble to me why foil the widow 
of a City Knight, with a good JoifUure, ihould not close 
with tlic passion of a man of such charaotor ... as Mr. 
Hurfauu. 8heridan, School for Hcaudal, i. 1. 


Blit. diPj plav.] * 1. Bbmething said or ^one 
for the sake of exciting laughter; some wittjr 
or sportive remark or act ; a jest ; also, jesting ; 
raillery. 

A college jCto to cure the dumps. 

8uift, CaiBinus and Peter. 

The praotice of turning every thing into Joke and ridi- 
cule Is a dangerous levity of Imagination. 

EMm, Moral Science, 1. 1. 7. 

2. Something not real, or to no purpose ; what 
is not in earnest or actually meant; an illn- 
sion. 

Incdoae whble downs In wills— tis all njoht/ 

Imit. of Horace, II. ii, 201. 
Xn Joke, In Jest; for the sake of raising a laugh ; not in 
earnest; with no serious inteution.— Mo Jbka. a serious 
matter. lOol]oq.]--'Pnu>tloaljokaL Beeprootoal.— To 
entorontokajoke. HeeAit,effii4.»i^ Seeisgi. 


Jointure (join's^), v. t.; pret. and pp. jointured. Joke (jOk), r , ; pret. and pp. Joked, ppr. Joking, 
Jointuring, [< JfHnture, n,] To settle a [(^. jert, joke; TOm^he^noun.] 1, 


loiuturo upon, 


If thou, my dear, thyself thouldst prise, 

Alas, what value would suttee? 

The Spaniard could not do 't, though he 
Should to both Indies Jointure thee. (Wsy. 


fntrana. To jest; make merry about some- 
thing. 

Jo) 

stronger and I 


JointureBS yoin'jgr-es), n. Same as joiitfreas. Your Honour is pl( 


decides great things 
oft tliau earnest can. 

MUUrn, tr. of Horaoei 


s'd toirdw with me. 

/oMto, r 


Conscious Lovers Iv, L 
n. trane. To cant jokes at; make merry 
with; rally; as, to Joke a man about his love- 
affairs. 

Joker (jd'kdr), n. 1. One who jokes, in speech 
in deed ■ - 


Jointweed ( joint' w3d), n, 1. Polygonum artiou~ 

Intum, an American plant: so called from its 
many-jointed spiko-lixe racomes. [U. B.] — 2. 

A name of a spooies of Equieetum, — 8. The 
marc’s-tail, Hippurin tmlgarut. 

Joint-wire (joint'wir), n. In watchmaking and 
Jewelry-manvf., tubular wire of silver, gold, or 
alloy, for use in hinge-joints, it is drawn over a 
steel wire, which after the drawing is pulled out i*ieoos 
of this tubular wire are hard-iolderod to the parts to be 
hinged together, and a wire pintle completes tho hinge- 
joint. 

Joint-worm ( joint' w6nn), n. 1. A jointed 
worm; an intestinal worm of the genus Tmiu; 
a tapeworm. Bee out under Tamia, 

In opening a dog the other dw, I found this worm. 

. . . Tls the Mnit-wofm which tho learned talk of so 

Lumbrten. itu.. or Tuigwiy In BnniM i jok«»initll(J6k'imith),n. Aprofewdonaljokor; 
o JST'T . u...., one who manufaotupoB Jokes. [Hnmorois.] 

in the stoma of these oerealaand the Jarvoj feed in slight - r/ j. ^ li -i t u j 

enlaig^ents near the joints. There is only one an^al J?*W (jfi Wsh), a. [< Joke + Inclined 

generation, and the insoot winters iu tho stubble in' both to joke ; jocular. 

Oh dor, how/nHU tbMO gaitimim w. I 

O'Ke^e, Fontainebleau, Ui, 1. 


or in deed ; a jester; a merry fellow. 

One tall jofter . . . scrawled upon a wall with liis Anger 
dipped in muddy wine lees — Blond. 

DUkenM, Tale of Two Cltleo, v. 

2. A playing-card, either blank or having some 
comical or other special device, added to a pack, 
and nsod in some games, as in euchre. It is al- 
ways a trump, and generally tho highest trump. 
Often eaWed Jolly Joker, 

The White Knight, oslled the JCkar, otherwise the Best 
J. B, Ofeeneugh, Queen of Hearts, Ui. 


Jola (jdl)f n. and v, &oeJowl 
JoUft, A Middle English form otJoOy, Gkau" 


ear. 


n, and v. Boe Jowl, 
i-fl-l 


These 

an inch 

long. They attack the ortm when It is a foot or lem In 
height, cheokiim the growtn, oauaing the green leavei to 
turn yellnw, and maUiig knots on the stem. The rye Joint- 
worm is the larva of 1. eeealit; the wheat Jolnt-worro, that 
of/. iriUei; both of these are merely varieties of /. Mordei, 
which is more fully called bafispioto^worm. Bee/sosMiis. 
iuinty (join'ti), a. Full of joints. 
lolBt (Joist), n, [The vulmr pron. Jiet (like jik, 

Jint,hM, etc., for Join, Jfdnt, hoiet, etc.) was 
formerly in good usage, and in this ease is ety- 
mologically correct, the form Joint, early mod. eqniiry gorgeous /ollijicaitoii. 

E, Jqu8t, being a corruption of Jiat (pron. h, M. AMt, HospitBl Sketohes, p us. 

< ME. giete,gfffite (with long vowel, as in ME. Jollilj (jol'i-li), adv, [< UE,JoUly; KjoVg + 
Orist, mod. Ckrint), a joist, beam, < OF. giete, -/ys.j in a Jolly maimer; gi^; meirily; 
a bed, oouoh,*plaoe to lie on, a beam, F. gite, minhfnlly. 


>-tion ( joHi-fl-kfl'shgn }, a. [< Jdllg + -jl- 

eation, after glorifleation, etc.] A scene, ooca- 
sion, or act of merriment, mirth, or festivity; 
a carouse ; menymaking. [Colloq.] 

_He Dodd^, smiled, and rubbed hls hands, is if Mta. 
Bodgm had invlt^blm to a Lard Major's feait^ or oomt 
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+ -mimt] J61l7*bMt Ool'i-Mt), n. ^ ^ _ 

Dbjl Jills m Bw,Mle a D. JML ayawl {ifowl be- 
ing ^ E. form ca the D,)^ + ooat. See yawl'] 


n* r< JeUy^f Moom. of 
sD./MLayi 


JelliBlilitf (jon-ment)f n. [< JcUy 
TffiS; mertment. 

Triton blitranpet dirin bcfoie tbem talnwi uin aui jsi. Avnu w. buv ±^,u ~r ouat, aw vww*. j mmAw wiiuIam . mk 

for goodly triomph md Aolinoher-builtboatema&erthftnaonUeriiiBa- « faiL *?’ 

/iw, X ^ ^ »Uy hoi»ted at the atcrn of » vetel. md nwd for 

JdUnaM (jori-nep), n. [< UK JoUnesse; < haok-work. Itua,1(Miit4fMtinbemBndl2fMt > r.jangn^ m ^.Jlrngtiilh m 

Jolly + -urn.] The state or quality of being 
gaiety; festivity; jollity. 

1 im ns mora M In thli jdlsniM 
I leto hsm tn men to ths Mper dxm 


hack-work. It is about 4 feet in beam and 12 feet 
in length, with a bluff bow and wide transom. 

Fiyeof Diwents>flililngiiithe>oigr*to«l; . . . bntlssve 
to go Mtaore wm rafaied. 

Jt. ff. Jkma, Jr,, Mors ths Msst^ p. 8S. 


nwwf jwww, ^ JV99W, jvmf \ yjp. jvMiTT, ingB irom one lo anocner. L»ian_ 
joUete, i^JoU^, nraem, gatotjr, <Joli,Mif, Jol&llMdt (jol'l-hed), «. [CjWto + -head.} 
gty,jo\ifi It. Gteynei*; splendor; e^ of joUltjr; joIlineR.. 

magninoenoe. Dsspojled of those Jc^m snd joUy‘k§ad, 

He showed him ill the kingdoms of the world, end all Whioh with those gsuae shepherds here I wont to lesd. 
thelr/sINto* LsUmgr, dtoBsrmon bsL Edw. VL, 1640. I^pamr, F. Q., VI. xL 81 

2. The quality or condition of being jolly; de- Jolt (jdlt), r. [Prob. an extension (appar. 
monstrative merriment; festivity; gaiety. through the pret. and pp. Jolted: cf, Mtkead) 


Itom rtslto 4 riohe anj. 

HymoMtoVirffln, eto. (B. B. T. 8,), p. M. 

AU now wms tam'd to JeOUg end gsma 
« «« . J«»«i,P.L..xLn4. 

8t. Chtllantry. 

Their songs msds to their nstes or psramonrs, either 
Tpon sorrow or of ooursge, the first smurons mu- 
sloks. AfMtoia Aim of Eng. i*oesla p^ 81 

The hsltlnr knl^t, meeting the other, stklng the osuae 
of his going tnitherwird, snd^nding it was to defend Ps- 
mcls’s dlYiue besnty against Artesian, with a proadjottftie 
oommanded him to leave that quarrol unlv for him. 


gfirP. Arcadia. L 


l^lyrim of IJm jsyt ^ were all run in one monllt 
M the Fastoorrilso of n^hmi ftanoe had beoMDsaa 
aitlflolal as the Pastonis of Pope. 

AomilirBI 

Fil),a. 

^-^^Junqu^; < T,J(m^ille’m Sp. /imoiifWo « 
^g./asgeO^, m.. . It. giunchiglla, f., Jonquil; 
so oallM from the color 
andform of the plant, dim. 

< L. Juneue, a rush: see 
Juneae^Junk^,] 1. An or- 
namental plant, the Aar- 
eiasua JonmUllOf of the 
natural oraer AmairyUi^ 
daeewf the rush-leafed 
daffodil. It Is an early^ 
blooming bnlboos with 
narrow, half-orllndnoal leavea, 
the Boapea bearing from 8 to 
5 small, nals-ysllow, fragrant 
llowora Borne other apeoiaa of 
NanOmu are sometlmea called 
jonquil, aa AT. orfoma the sweet- 
— " - uU,anaAr.fl ‘ 


scented Jonqnj 


color 

of the Avres porcelain; 
also, a similar color in 
other porcelains.— 8. A 
variety of the domesti- 
cated canary-bird. 



a. [< ME. jdi 

_ Lter few, gay, 

neat, Jolly, pretty, as FrJoU s It. giuHvo, 
/flidto, gay, meny Jolly. Origin uncertain; usu- 
ally referred to loel. Jol - Sw. Dan. Jul m E. 
yjUe, the feast of Ohnstmas: sec yato.] It. 
Gay; of flue appearance; handsome; well- 
conditioned; thriving. 

This Mofgsin wss a yonge dsmesdl freiah and Mye. 

jrerKn<E.B.T.B.X UK DOT. 

You may go kiss yonr joBy brown brida 
And let onr sitMr alone. 

JfavpmvtandAM W«rtom(Oimd'sBslMa II. 148X 
2. Full of life and mexriment; jovial; gaily 
cheerful; festive. 

Thel be yonge men and leiys, and have _grete nede of 
oounseUe. HuerUn (B. i T. 8.), 1. 47. 

BoJoUy, lorda Shak,, A. and 0., IL 7, 66. 

He froth'd his bumpers to the brim ; 

AiulM year we shall not see. 

Tfiit^fon, Death of the Old Yesr. 

8. Characterized or attended by joviality: ex- 
proHsing or inspiring mirth; exciting mirthful- 
ness or gaiety. 

And with hisiogy Pipe delights the Oroyes. 

Pnor, Henry and EmmA 
« AJoOy plsoe," said he, « in times of old I 
Bnt somothlug ails It now ; the spot is ouned," 

WordMUforth, Hs^Lesp Well, IK 
But old Jsdk lUitsfi , . . has bequeathed snerer fall 


uuAu^ i 0 VIV g^rm/trn v. v^i.. uv»», vKuiiarly relatcd, 
through pp. dttIZod, to dtdZ.] 1. fraud. To shake 
with sudden jerks, as In a carriage on rou^ 
ground, or on a high-trotting horse. 

Oh the moat inhumane, barlnroni Hackney^loaoh! I am 
JdM to a jolly. CbnyrvM, Old Batchelor, Iv. 8. 

n. iHtrans, To move with short, abrupt ris- 

They were stiff with their lotm and joUioo drive from Jwfdtt Cd£wiixr>.%l!t St 

Whit<ioii^ and chUled with the fnMity Digh?i^. Jorden, and formerly Jnr- “* 

Oharkitt Onmu, Jane Byre, szxlv. danjurdbm; < ME. wdaa, 
jolt (jdlt), a. [< Joltf V.] 1. A shook or shake iardaa, an abbr. of JordanJwttle, a bottle con- 
by a sudden jerk, as in a carriage. taining water from the river Jordan ; < L. Jbr- 

The first ioft had like to have shaken me onl« hut after^ " AS ^ 

wards the motion was easy. Sw(fL Hob. yofdAi, the riverJordan,<pordd, descend.] 

MydsnghtwEyelyn.soingln tho ocNMh tovlrite Inthe 1. A bottle ip which pilgrims ^Ufi^lt bqme 



Cltty. a jbk (the dooro behi* 
<}at, lu such manner as the ] 


not fast shat) flung her quite 
' " * passed overber. 


ind wheeles . 

SMiyn, Dlsiy, Feb. 14 1688. 

2. pi Cabbage-plants that in the spring go 
to seed prematurely. Halliwell [Prov. Eng.] 
«fl^ L OoBiitoia, Ooneumlan, etc. See iSoek. 
jolter (jdrtdr), n. One or that which Jolts. 


water from the river Joidau.— 2f. A klDd of 
pot or vessel formerlv used by alohemistg, in 
shape not unlike a soda-water bottle, only that 
the neck was wider.* 8. A chamber-pot. 

1 pray to Ood ao lano thy gentll cora, 

And eke thyn urinals, and thy/onteiMf [var.iievloaa^ 
lUAvos vj'''’* vTuiuu Ckauetr, Prof, to Psrdoner'SYais, I. Ui 

Oltwhead (jsi't6»-hed), ». Same MjoWiead. 4 . [Namod after the river Jonfcw.] An 

Twouldntli« taT.iayowniiKlrrinomy ^uqra( ob.oleteoon8tollation, formed by Jacob Bartieh 

*” “24 of fte Btani which later went to Lynx 

(jolt'hed), n. t/omerly *1<» J?SdMlll^i{jAr'dMi ft'm«nd). 
head; < JoU (appar. tot JoU^ dyne oJmaaadc.amigdwinn Jardiman" (Prompt 

head; as if one whoM head 1^ I^n JoUed ^.),i.e.ga^ciililmond: •eeJard(»,ffardSa, 
a^net anotWH, or wmiiwt the w^^ anda/moad.1 8eeoto»o«d,l. 

iehment of hie atnpldlty.l 1. A stupid bead; jordaaite (jArMwi-Jt), a. [Named after Dr. 
a brainless bead. [Bare.] Jordan of HaarbrUoken in Imssia.] A native 

Ho must then have . , . h^ a joftAM. and so sulphid of arsenic and lead ocourring in or- 

MonghtowiM^M. UioVhombio crystals of a gray color and brll- 
a blockhead. llant metallicYuster: from‘7hl dolomite of the 


Ing inheritanoo of iolib jaughter, to make mankind mer* 
> the uiteat posterity. 


rier and bettor to . 

/rriny, 8ketoh-Book, p. 146. 

4f. Gallant; brave. 

iofy mane of armes, 

_ Qe myohe joye lymppede. 
MwiBAft&n (A & T. 8.K L 8416. 

6. Great; remarkable; uncommon; as, tkJoUy 
m^. [Slang.] — Jolly Joker. Bee/ofeer, a -tffyiL a, 
■ ■ - ‘™i, fumij 


The fVfto was Josus^ that 
It In Jeruaalem ‘ 


That I 


Fie on theeu JoU-hsoA / thuu canit not read. 

Shak,, T. O. of V., UL 1, 801. 

Joltingly (jol'ting-li), ads. In a jolting man- 
ner ; 80 as to jolt or shake, 
iombret. V, f. A variant of Jumber a 
lompret’v. f. ^ejumper^: 

-UMion to the »bUoal _ „ 

story 5 * Jwwfc the prophet, who, hawng die- joninyt, Jornet, n. Middle English forms of 
obeyed the divine command to go to Nineveh, ^jounuiy 

end lied to TraMsh by sea, was overtaken by jomgtt, n. [Perhaps a contr. of •JurUnot, jet- 
thrnvm, nvRrhna.ni bv thn ulinn.. '’kinet: seei«rjWa«t.i An outer garment foT men, 


I 


Binnenthal, or valley of Binii, canton of Valais, 
Bwitzerlond. 

Jordeloo. Bee //ardyZoo. 

Jornada (Bp. pron. hor-na'da), », [Bp., mEaJour- 
ney, q. v.] 1. A march or Journey performed 
in a (lay.* 2, The name given by the Mexicans 
to a long reach of desert oountiy whioh has to 
be traversed, and where there is no water. 


a storm and thrown overboard by the sailors. 
Hence sailors often profess to re^rd clergymen 
as ‘*Jonidi8.’n A person on shipboard regarded 
as the cause of ill luck ; any one whose presence 


described in 1098 as worn over bright annor by 
the Midsummer Watch ** in London. 


Conatablei, the one halfe in hright barneaae, acme oyw 
tdlt, and eve» cme a Joniri ot aoarlrt thereupon, and hit 
beiichman toflowing him. 


Jaay. Jotital, pli^l, funny. « iii iuox; any ono wnuen 

■prlgktly.frolhmimeimrtlve! /MMcwiaffitlngnltoiMi is supposed Of alleged to cause misfortune.* 
from the flrit four wo^ In applying to the makbig ot wit- Jenan trip, an oiilucky or ttniucceariul voyage, 
tioiams rather than to the oonthuona flow of ooutagioua jonathfUl ( jon'a-than), a. [Bo called from the 

.FtSHho l>e«0“l name JonoSbm.]^ Antas^mentus^ Jonun (jd'pum), ». [Also joram; origin un- 
(■ SSw by smokers to light their pipes with. Halliwell known. 1 A bowl or drinking-vessel with liquor 


EMe. London OMOXp 76. (Aram.) 


aud meny Imply moatof laughter, andioZZy itanda neri in ft^Y. Eng.] —Brother JonatUlL a name 

thli reepeot There la little dlfferenoe between minihftd the people oE toe tJnttod Btatoa o(flleotively :8a 

and merry, but the former maybe the more dignified and originated in Weafaington’a thua dealgnating Jonathan 
tlie latter the more demonatratlve. Afarry expreaaea the Trumbun, a govoruor of Oonneotiout, on whoee advice he 
laigeat and froeat(»verfiow of animal aplrita. aMAgarOy ^aoed great reUance. 

mdmMA jmidlB (jond^ltt), n. [E.Inde] The Indian mil- 

Jc^(Jol'i),_ade. [<JoUi;,^^5.] Bemnrlabl;r}_iS^%^Aummdffare!' 


uncommonly j very: aa, 
drank, [Colloq., Eng.] 


awkward; Jolly 


For he'a a JoZZy good fellow, 
Whioh nobody can deny. 


OZdcAorvf. 


**W]iat*aalnglngT"aBldToia. . . . Well, you ere/aliy 
'eei^'' anawered nla friimd. 

T. Eoghu, Turn Brown at Bogby, i. 6. 

lAUvt (jol'i), e. i. [< idOn, a.] To Tejoiee; 
'moke meny. 

Hla hand! and feet with riving nalla they tent. 

And, aa to diaantbrall hit aotu they maant. 


a. An obsolete form ot Juggler^, 
longleriet, a. An obsolete form otjigglsry, 
ionglgnr (F. pron. zhdh-gldr'), a. [OF.; see 
JapaZer.] In medieval France, and in England 
undier the Norman kings, a minstrel who went 
from place to place singing sonm, generally of 
his own composition and to bis own accom- 
paniment; later, a mountebank. 

The Jangliun or jogelora (jooulatoree) were originally 
mlnitreU who could periorm reata ot aleuiht of band, Ao., 
hut thay Boon became mere mountebanka, and the name 

*■ . . . 'a term of contempt 

MtvPfowMm'f (M«(E. K T. B.X Notea p. 84. 


iltod to in it: also, the contents of such a vessel: as, 
to mix ajt/rum of punch. [Colloq.] 

An' here'a to them that, like ourael', 

(Tan pueh about the ioriifii. 

Aimt, 0 May, thy Motn wea ne’er aee Sweet 
Thehoat . . . fetornedwJthaitoamlngiMif^olwhkh 
the flrat g^p brought water into Mr. BnmWe’a qy ea. „ 
JMMesa Oliver Twiat SSivIL 

Joaayih (jG'aet), a. [Frob. in allusion to JompVs 
**ooatof many colors" (Gen.xxxvii. 3).]fAgjMS 
ment made like a man’s great coat, usually with 
a broad cape, and buttoning down the frimt, 
worn in the eighteenth century and later by 
women when ndi^ on horseback and on occa- 
sions of similar exposure; sometimes, also, a 
simUar garment worn by men. 

Olivia would be drawn aa an Amam, . . . j ra aia d^ ta 
agrm/M^ rtohlylaoed with soMj^riLai^^ 
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A pat g rw D Jm0k wai bar liToartte Yit 

Or«Mif.FaflihBcflft«r. 

JMipll-MlA-lCuv (j6'sef-uid-inft'ri), ». [So 
«aIlML in ref. to the red and blue flowers wmoh 
the plant produoes at the same time, and whi^ 
•Qggeetedthe common pictures of tbeHolyFam- 


iota, 1*] An iota; a pdnt; a tittle; 
quantity assignable. 

So weike mj powrsa 10 MTo my woandi tppMre, 
That wonder u how I Sbonld llte a/ot 

S Ip mmr, Bonneta, ItU. 


the leaet Jon!* (joaT 


Joonuil 

1), N. nfemeditter J. P. JiwIenMni 
18i8},uiEn^Dphyelflist.] Aneleetrlowiixitt 
proposed by Siemens. Itiatbawoikdonelnoiieaae- 
— “nfUonewatt! tn other woida, 
itolning a ouirent of one am- 


ondwhmtherateof woiidiiglaonewatt! tn other woida, 
^ thatdonelnoneaeoondlnnuuntolniiisaoiiiTentof oneam- 


no wiio paaa from the law, 


JCnUmllOvV* IJVUI mo ^ jvwttv ^ vix. 

/u^oor, a measure.] Anyiorm of energy-meter 


JoiqlhlBe knot. See KW^f^t 
Jomh'8-ooat (jd'sefs-kot'), n. A oultiyatod 
variety of Amarantua tricolor, with variegated 
leaves. 

JoeM^'s-Aower(J6'sefs-flon'6r),a. The yellow 
Mars-beard, Tragopogonpratenais, 


£& 3 s®'s^ 3 ?’ai 

ornkT'a-ihAihra The Ptovoat, p, 2D4. Shake, espeolalTy by TOugh riding. [Colloq.] 

^Au*tree (jos^'^-tt-t^, a. A sTiiall tree, M* (jot), r. t and <.; pret. andpp.iofM, ppr. a 

bracifMi, foimdin some elevated desert JotUng. foontr. of ioR,] To jog; iolt; bump; sudden^ riolent np-andniown jolting motion, a 

nudge, fppov. Eng.] 


regions of the western United Staten. 

JOiKin (jos'kin), a. [Origin obscure.] A clown- 
ish fellow ; a countryman. [Thieves’ slang.] 
JOM (Jos), a. [Pidgiu-Kng. corruption of Pg. 
deoa, Ood: see doitg,"] A Chinese god or idoh 


Sown with dnkeai earla and lorda thoao pagan Jntm, igtS (Jot), adr, 
FalieGuda! ^ S^idoot, Odoa to kten I^ng. IL h(UHwc\ 


jolt or shake. 

And then lay oTerthinwn xJSf® 

th.1, who, lying In «lghf. gown 

Mado th' afcer oharlotaiol and jttmp In driving over thorn. Mft, Slghta ai^ Inidgbta, n. xviL 

CAqpnum, lUad, avL Sao. JoQpl (jdr), a. 


CHtiok in jari andifewa ahewa her birth, 

... .. ^ earth. 




Cf. Jot^, e.] 
[Prov.Ei 


Plump; 


down- 


Drawn, like the 

Caiman, Jealoua Wifa Kpil. 
The object of the b«dl -tinging acomed to bo to notify 


J otaf, a. An obsolete form ofjofi, 
ottir (jot ' 6r), a. 1. One who jots, or makes 
' * * " memoranda.— 2. A book in which 


brief notes or 

the'wholo popniatioti of "the town tlwt hla Kx^lloiivy the , or 


I oummuning with hla Jam. 

G. Krnimn, Tko Dentury, XXXVIII. 7H. 

[ME. ; origin obscure. Cf.^oss- 


J^ting (joining), a. [Verbal n. ofjot^, v.1 
brief written note or nunark; a memorandum. 
Tat, your honour! . . . Ill make a alight thv 


It. a<(^,aday, 
diwmua, daily 
And on the si' tour of Pentoooite. the kyuge aatte at 
mete, and with hym the Duke of TlntageL 

JSefgaTB. E. T. S.X L 67. 

2. [Mod. F., pron. zbdr.] (a) In decorative art, 
an opening forming part of a dosign. (h) In 
lucC'malHm, one of the regular meshes of the 
ground. See AJmr, 

abbreviation of 


UllWT i iux:<. , vrJKXXJ uubvui^. \jL» xut, yuur uuiiuuri . . . xii iiimc • biihui/ jwtwaf, miv ^ 

biock^ An addtesH to horses, possibly meaning moni; Itwlllwtatbataohartorofreaignawoniufavorem; JOUP* (j6r), a. A colloquutl abbn 
^standstill.’ 1 J -b e„d hi hao it ready for the next termln ^oheimor. ^otiraf^man: as, a Joar pnuter; to 

.M.. ... . ^ Soaa, waveriey, lui. jnur. 


A great mlat-iotim yon will see 
lifting himself up silent^. 

ZoimU, Appledore. 

joubArb(jd'biirb},a. rAlsoJoharbc; 

' ,<L(ML.)J&ft<y/>or- 


Thiae aOly olerkea reiiiieii up and donn 
With « Keepe I stand ! stand ! Jtma warderore.** 

Chaumr, heeve'a Tale, 1. 1^1. 

Joii-block, Josslng-block (jos'bluk, josMng- 
blok), a. (i)f. jtma.'] A horse-block. Haiti- 
veil. [Prov* Eng.] 

Jogg-house (jos'hous), a. [Pidgin-Eng.] A Chi- 
nese temple or place of idol-worship: some- 

ttow^uged by the Chlnege for a l)hri.tl«i S^Vea,^.] the honso- 

JOM-px^ (jos'pft'pto), «. PieoeB of gold or 
rilvor paper made into tho sliape of infpitg of .vnha 

silver, and burned by the Chinese at funerals jWyi (ijlgg)) y 
and before the shrines of certain of their go<is. 

JoMhPidffLn (.ios'pij'in), n* [Pidrin-^g.] Any pont of punishment formerly used 

religious ceremony or oeremonies.- Joss<ifldgiii fif** 

maS a prtcat or cien^an. -owevwaiu wWch surroimded the nock 

JOgB-lriok (jos'stik), a. A small stick or per- of the criminal, pd was fastened 
fumed pastil consisting of a haidened paste to a wall ortwe by an iron chain, 
made from too dust of various kinds of scented jottlsttcef. jOUlMajKMt (jd i- 
wood mixed with clay, used in Chinese temples cans), a. [Early mod. E., < OP . (also P .)^ouihr- 
and houses as incense before the idols, as a stew- yww, on joymont, Kjoirjo^r, enjoy: see jfoy, <».] 
match in measuring time at night, for lighting I* Enjoyment; joy; mirth, 
pipes, etc. 

jOitle ( jos'^, «. ; prot. and mi. jmtled, ppr. 

Jostling. [Formerly also Juatle, jouaUo; iroq. 
of q. V.] I. fraas. 1. To push against.; 
crowd against so as to render unsteady; elbow ; 
hustle. 

There are two rooka . . • which for that eo near, ai 
‘ % but aa one, they were falned liy the 
b lundry tlmei to Juifle each other. 

Skmdya, Travailes, p, 81. 

Whflo 1 wai walking dally In and out groat crowds of 
lit of tniti* ■ 


work as a 

Jotnn (yo'tfln), a. [Dan., < Icel. jotunn b AS, Jraxiu (Jou'ring), a, [Prob. verbal n. of *Jour, 
cAiett, a giant. j In ticana. myth., one of a su- appar. s OP- Juror, swear: see Jury.] 1, 
pematurul race of giants, enemies of toe gods, fjlwearing. [Prov. Eng.] 





Toete nnetabfe, and 


mm, I could not ke^u] 


inking how weioege one an- 

D. Bkmkmon, Loma Doone, p. file. 


lialliwell, rSlaug.] 

r, shove and be shoved 


other. 

2, Tooheck. 

n. intrana. To hustle 
about, as In a crowd. 

Tor the thinge of this World arc like Bplcuma hla 
Atoma always moving and/iMegiig against another. 

^SU»jSng/% Smmona IE 
Theirs was no common party raoo, 

Jeadtng by dark intrigue for place. 

Seatt, Marmlon, I., Int 
A crowd that wai joitfifig In with me at the plt-door of 
Oovmt Garden. Lwib, Ella, p. 171. 


To see those folkee make anob^ 

Made my heart after the pypo to daunoa 

S^ienmr, Shep. Oal., May. 

The tiino 

Craves that we taste of nought but/nttiwisnes. 

Greene, Kriar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 

2. In i^fr, possession and use, as distinguished 
from ownership. 

Jonk^ (jdk), V, %. [Also dial.^«X;«i; < 'itll^.Jtmken, 
< OF. Jtmquier,Joquier,JofcU)t^oui^t^icrjJuchicr, 
roost, lie down, F. Jmmr, 
perch.] 
iM) flat. 


Joitle(josn), n. 
or crowding; a 


r< Joattc, V.] A pushing about 
shook 


hook or encounter. 


In naete Street, reedvad agreat/eitfe from aman that 
had a mind to take the wall, which X oould not help. 

Pepya, Diaiy, Feb. a 16Aa 


, j (josM-ment), n. l<Joatle + -mesf.] 

The act of Jostling, bustling, or otowding aside. 
[Bare.] 


. Wall. JouM, roost, 
1. To roost ; perch.— 2. To lie down ; 

For oeries It non honour is to the 
To wepa and In thy bed to^oMl^ thua 

Chaucer, Trollna v, 40a 

Jonk®, Jook (jdkh V. i. [Also Juke; perhaps a 
dial, variation of duek ^ ; but of. kwe^, 2.] 1. 
To stoop or incline the body with a quick mo- 
tion, or suddenly shift one’s position no as to 
avoid or mitigate a blow, or conceal one’s self; 
duck or dodge. [Bcotch.] 

5ae help waa thalrfor, naiie wild joiilr, 

Fane waa the feebt on Ilka ayda 

Mtfr vf BaHauf (Chlld'e Ballada VZI. ISQX 
l/ouk beneath mlafortnne'a blowa. 

Eunie, To Jamea BmitlL 

2. To bow or courtesy; make obeisanoo. 

Whm within the hell he oama 
He/oeM andjvquoh'd on^owm Mi.trm [aM j^^ 


I pray that Lord that did you hither aend, 

You mur your onnlngi, aweaiing, jmainoc end. 
fr^Haimmn’agtiodHtofr,4to,ie28. {Narm.) 
Aa thla way of bourlth apeeoh la in Ireland called The 
Brogue upon tlie Tongne, ao here (In Somoraetl it la named 
Jour^. Dtfoc, Tour throngh Great Bntaln, L SCOl 

2. A scolding. HaUiwett. [Prov. Eng.] 

A Toll^ of vltnperatlon, eonolied in what la there [in Ab- 
ingdon, England! called theioierOiig dtaleot. 

8euU, Kenilworth, xx. 

Journal (j^r'n^l), a. and n. [< OF. immal, Jw- 
ml, Jumal, Joumel, etc.. F. Journal b Sp. Pg. 
Jorml m It. giffmaie, daily, a journal, < h. diur^ 
nalia, daily: see diurnal, of which ^ounia/ is a 
doublet.] Z,to. Daily; qnotidiau; dininal. 
Ere twice the lun hath made hin Journal greeting. 

Shak., M. for M., If. », 08. 

n. u. 1, A diary or daily record; an ac- 
count of dally transactions or events; a book 
or paper containing such an ac.comii or made 
for entering it; any record of a series of trans- 
actions. 

Frlncoe in snoieni time had, upon point of honour and 
policy both, journal* kept of what paiaed day by day. 

Bacon, Advancement of Loaniing, il ISfi. 
I would not have thee to report at large, 

From point to point, njourrial of thy idiMnue : 
Twill take up too much time. 

Ford, Lover's Mdanoboly, v. 1. 
An extract of hli dlaiy *— no more, 

A tastdeia journal of the day before. 

Oowper, i^onvermtlon, 1. 87a 
Speedfloany- (a) In booHc^ng ^ double entry: (1) A book 
in which every partloular artfole or charge la dlitinotly 
entered from the day-book or blotter under each day's date, 

to a person and ''oredlt" to a thing, or vice 

.. .. . 


aaa*‘dehlt' ^ 

versa, and thus systematised or elaaaed to faollll 


I post- 


ing to the ledger. (Ih A day-book, (b) JVauf., a dally ng- 
ister of the ship's coarse and distance, the winds, the 
weether, and other droumitances. (e) A newspapw or 
other periodioal published daily; hence, any pnblloation 
Issued at successive periods containing repoira or records 
of ouirent events of any kind. 

Hence journal^ medleya meroriea tnegailnea. 

Ptga, Dunol^^ L 48. 
(4) In minfnff, a record of the sfrata passed throngh in 


John Thomeon and the Turk (Child’s Balfada . 

But why should we to nobleslotiftf 

Humf, Eieotlon Belladg L 

irsttng In his tnll-blown way along the pavemmt, to the Trickery ; Jugglery. [Scotch.] 


Jot d m n U at ell weaker pem^e, mini have aeen how safe 
and strong he wia vuBna, Tue of Two Gitiea IL IS. 

[Early mod. E. also Jote; < LL. 
iota,< Qt. 22ra, toe fetter i, a veyy small thing, a 
jot, < Pben. (Heb.) j^d^toe letter so called, the 
smallest letter of the,.Hebrew alphabet, henoe 
ii8edpiroverbiaUyalt»nfoietbing very small. See 


1 wis so dlipleeaedby the joofterif of the heilie that we 
had no oorrespondenoe on publto affairs tai long after. 

OaU, The Provost, p. 88. 

|(nik«ry-pawk«T(j5"kAr-l-pA'kto-l),ii. [<Jo«k. 
ery + gawk extended with ~ery. to asaort with 
the first element.] Trickenr; pawky cunning; 
hypo^y. [Scotch.] 


flf. A day’s work or travel ; a Journey. 

In all thy age of lnumal* thou hast took, 

Sawest thou that pair became theae iltea so wrilT 

B, Joneon, 

8. In fikidh., that part of a shaft or axle which 
rests in the bearings. See first ontnnder orie- 
hose. 

The kheen hive Joumoia which reit in beerlngi, mova- 
ble baOkwards amifairwards tqr the serewi. 

IT. (froolea Dyetng and OaUoo-prlntliig, p fifiS. 

and pp. Jcvmdtad 
orjoumalling. [< 
insert, as a shaft, m 


Journal (J^ n^), n. t.; pret. 
atJoumaUed, ppr. JouirmaUng 
Journal, s.] In mack., to ini 


Journal, _ 
a Journal-bearing. 

The enmki are plaoed upon poita rsita, or boats In the 
stream, andj0un•alM■tthewata^linathnskeaplttOlle> 
fiMif of the p adaif -x n rfap ff in setlOBt Ihifnff, wf, goi^ 
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Of th« nfttiire of a Joiirn^ or oiwy. [Bare.] 


yii pt fim ptoptgltlon of „ 

minj Mid gmrHoMom of pooiia Ifr. Weoloj'taatli am- 
ply lihoini In ^ 

Inmach.^ 

the immediate support of an axle or a shaft it 

uiiMilsroonilttiof twojiMurU, 
flometlmM called tho brcMita 
reeting In a pUlow-blook and 
iiioloiM In the Jottmal-bot. 

There are many varieties and 
all are eonneoted with acme 
lubrieating devioo. Set hg- 
dfwtiUo pM, under Hih 
tffoiiAie. 

JoiunuJ-book (jdr'ni^* 
n. A book &r 
making daily records. 

Sw{ft. 


I labour and foriMM la yiwr. 

. qf IVatmog (bTb. T. B,X InU^t 141. 



^ thekrdea that dladat the/eriiaraNlmrled afeSt 
Albania. PmtrnLtmn, 

for all the labm and i 
Rom, <1 

2. A oonrse of travel or transit, as from one 
place to another, or bidefinitely from point to 
Mint in qiaoe or time: as, a jfoaniMf from Lon- 
don to Pans or to Borne ; a week’s /wmoy; the 
Joumep of life. 

So atte laat they oome to the Tlllase, 

Ther for to reat aa for a nyghtia apaoe^ 
t of the kyiuiea idaoe. 
QmorydmiE. E. T. S.X L Sm 


A dayea lumtp owt of 


Joiinial.faMrifif. 

t A />, ten 
wlOi let luiti for «4fiiitiiienl 


Jonful-boi (JAr'nal-boks), m. In mack,: (a) The 
bearings about a Journal. (6) A cast-iron box ^ , 
which coutaiusacar-axle>umal,togeth6rwith 8. In a 

the journal-bearing and key, and the oil-pack- fn which the rav 

Ing with which the journal IS lubricated. Also 
oaUod kouaing-hox, 

Jonmal-braia (JSr'nd-brhs), m. In meek., a 
bearinff of a journal or an axle. 

J onmauae, e. BeejourHolise, 
onmaliam (J6r'ngf-izm), n. [< F.Joumaliiime 
■ Sp. Pg. ^omaMsmo, journalism; m Journal^ 

-irm.] 1 . The business of a journalist : the oc- 
cupation of writing for, editing, or producing a 
newspaper or public journal; the diffusion of 
intolugenoe or of (minions by moans of journals 
or newspapers ancfperiodioalB. 

The habits of Jovnalitm train one to a dally oapacltr 
of iirodaotton. D. J, HOlt Itryant, p. isd 

2. The keeping of a journal; the practice of 
journalising, [Kare.T 

JonmaliEt (jSr^nsl-ist), n. [< F. JoumalUtie s 
^g.JomaUsla sb it. giamalQta; m Journal + 

-tof. J 1. Tho writer of a journal or diary. 

The foroo with which he ipama] went out la . . . cir- 
oumstantlelly desorltied by Hormaii Lopes de Osstsneda, 
ooiitompOEiuv writer, and QtanstnlJ<ntmaiitt of faeta. 

MiekU, blsaerMou on tho Luslad, App. 

2. A person who conducts a public journal or 
re^larly writes for one; a newspaper editor, 
critic, or reporter. 

Jonmalistic ( jAr-ns-lis'tik). a. [< journalist + 

-ic.] Pertaining to journals or newspapers, or 
to journalism; aesonotive or charactenstic of 
journalism or joumalfsts: MfJ<mmalisHo liter- 
ature; joumaiioUo enterprise. 

Mommsen’s enemies hare had much to ssj against the 
freedom of his style, which is supposed to be toofoiiniaf- 
fotfo. Ameryoiir. 4S3. 

Jonmallie (j^r'nal-ls), O.; pret. and ppJoumal- 
isedf ppr. Joumdlising, [< Y.^mriiaUser; as 
Jtmmal + -teo.] I. trans* 1, To enter or re- 
cord ill a journal. 

He kept his Jonnisl Tsiy diligently, but thoti what was 
there to Jofoom 

8pociflcally-*2. In douhlo^ntrglHMkkeepinff ^to 
systematise and enter in the journal, prepara- 
tory to posting to the lodger. 

n. intranH. 1. To keep or make entries in 
a journal; make a daily record of events or 
observations. 


Som^ having a long Joumep from the upper regions, 
would float up and down agood while. 

ZV Humst, Theory of the Barth. 

This same philosophy is a good horse in the stable, but 
an arrant jade on a JbwiMg. 

GoMfmgA, Good-nattttwl Man, 1. 1. 

I know not whether the eiaot limits of an exeurtion, as 
distinguished from have ever bera fixed. 


ufNM, Jr., Little Tour, p. TX 
single cycle or round of 
raw inaterials are converted 
into glass, and the glass is withdrawn from the 
pots m which it has been melted ; the time em- 
ployed in converting a certain quantity of ma- 
terial into gloss.— 4. The weight of finished 
coins delivered simultaneously to the master 
of the British mint. This ioiinMy or ioumep^ht, 
on which the trial of tho pyx depends, is understood to 
be what could be completed in a dsy when the operations 
of coining were done by hand. Its amount is 1ft pounds 
troy of gold (coined into 701 sovereignly or l,4ra hulf- 
sovendgns) or 00 pounds troy of silver. 

Tho blanks [in mlutliigl are weighed ... in diufts of 
about 720 ounces, and placed In bags ; each hag, therefore, 
contalna tcaajoumeye of about 180 ounoea eauh. 

Ute, Mot, 111. 847. 

an 

1 an 

j so called 

because, tlio Ciourt of Ohancery w'liich rsaued it being Itin- 
erant and the plaintiff being reiiulred to apply immedi- 
ately, he had to give an account of his Jouniey to obtain 
it, so as to show that ho had nut delayed.— gabbath- 
day^ joumisy, among the ancient Jewa, the dlstanoo 
whloh a Jew inlght lau^ully traverse on the sabbath day. 
It was a very short Journey— supposed to repreeent the 
■pace left between too ark and the tenta when the Israel- 
ites were encamped in the wildemesiy said to be about 
2,000 Hebrew yanls. 

Then returned thiqr unto Jemialom from the mount 
callod Olivet, whloh is from Jeruialem a mbbtOh day’o 
journey. Acts L 12. 

Joeephus (War, v. % 8) makes the Mount of Olivos to be 
about six stadia from Jerusalem; and it is the dlstaiioe be- 
tween these two places which in Acts i. 12 is given as a 
SakbaUi-day’tJtiumey. 

MeOhntook and Strono, Cye, Bib. Ut., IX. lOa 

Thg^jourw. 

oge^TriptTourtEmfeke^Pu^^ Jcumsy is a ratlior 

, — ^ usually of coiisidorablo 

llcation as to the time of return. Trovd 


Soflal 

1 * ' ha^ioiMfted and ImI. 

l^ed 2iat I nave thought sme it nature’s Jimnnyiiigii 
had made men, and not made them wiQ, thsy.fiStetdhii. 
manity so abominably. 

An^theTsilonof Mlesiaweflndtliatliiiseithesys. 

tem offotmngnien travelling in searoh of work was already 
completely (Xgauiaed. 

» ffNgNikOadf(KS.T.B.),Int,p.cxU. 

JonniflfmaiipWMni, a curate. (London slang.] 

He om told a P«son, or afownryman parson, 1 don’t 
toiow wimt he wBiL that If ever he prayed lEwaaforahiutl 
winter* MayheWt London Labour £d London Boor, 1. 188. 

JonniCT-Tillg (jAr'nMng), n, A portable gnu- 
dial of round form. 8eo ring^ial 
jonniap^^waigllt (jAr'ni-w&t), N. 8amo aa jour- 
4. 

JO1irneyW0Siaaf (jAr'ni-wflm^fln), nr, pi. jour- 
noffwomen (-wim^eu). A woman hired by the 
day, 

^ HoJoumeyuwMn senipstreaa la half m much a daveas 
I am. FMding, Miser, L 8. 

An Over Boor, who walk'd about with a very flexible 
Weapon of Offence, to Correct such Hempen Journey Wo^ 
men who were unhappily troubled with the Bplritm Idla^ 
ness. Quoted in J. AekUm’e Boclal Life In Belgu of 
CQneeu Anne, 11. 940. 

JoiimaF-Work(J(r'ni-w6rk),ft. If. Work dona 
by the day, — 2. Work done for hire by a me- 
chanic in his trade. 

The kindred and masters are extremely careful of breed- 
ing him to Industiy, that he “ 

labour, ' "" * ‘ 


j in three ^ _ _ 
for the use of bis seci 


itiy, that he may repay It himself by his 
years' joumey-vfork after hts time is out, 
I securities. Steele, Bpectator, Bo. A44. 

Jongt. JOQSter, etc. See Jufit^, etc. 
jongtlati V. An obnolete form of Jostle, 
jontegf. n, pl ul^ JowtfiS, Jutes, ^ oowius. 


generul word, yet inumeyo 

length, without implication a 

la the common word foriotinwgf taken for pleasure in sight* 
seeing, etc., for educauon. or for the transaction of busi- 
ness : as, the benefits of foreign tramd ; a line of traiW. 
Voyage In Chauoer'a time (C. T., Pro!., 1. 788, etc.) and 
later (Milton, P. L., IL 810) meant journey, but ta now 
limited to a considerable passage by sea: as, to make a 

. . ' ■ r giiort 

urney 

urtiiiig 

oiht: M, iTie usual Bcotoh four. An ex- 
1 trip Gt journey, tukeu fur pleaiure^ to 


or porridge. 

I wai the prioureasea potagere and other poure ladyes, 
And made hem itnOee of iiingclynge. 

Fwn PknemanCB), v. lOlL 
Jm (jdv). n, [< ME. Jove, Jovis (AS. lob) m 
It. < L. Jovis, OL. al 80 Jovos, in claflnoal 
L. only in oblique caneg. gen. Jovis, etc., the 
nom. being Bupplied by the compound Juuiter, 
Jupnitei\ OL. Joupiter: gee Jupiter and Zgus,\ 

1. The higliest god of the Koraana; Jupiter; 
the Bupreme ruler of heaven and earth, mani- 
fenting himself eBpeoially in atmoiroherio phe- 
nomena: as, Jove^s tbunderboltg. Beo JujAtor. 

Sec what a grace waa seated on his brow : 
Hyperion’s curls ; the front of Jom hlmsStf. 

8hak„ Hamlet, IIL 4,06. 

2. The planet Jupiter. [Poetical.] 

Or ask of yonder argent fields above 
Why Joeeo sutellltos are leas than Jaw. 

Pope, Baaaj on Man, i. 48. 
St. [L c,] tn alehfmy, the metal tin.— Bird off 
Jove, the eagle. 

j 07 eg(jdvz),?f. j;/. [Origin not aBcertained.] In 
BidOH in the epaulmeut of a oat- 


Wilhelm, m\. 



I have too much to attend to in my weak atate to four- 
Kane, Bee. Gritm. Exp., 1. 288. 


O^B^a journey to a place hallowed Iv religious or other 
sacred or tender associations: as, apugrimageU} the old 
homa BaepiSrim. 

a. To take part in the prepantion of a pubUo joonwjr (jte'ni), v. i, [< ME. Jinmesm ; < Jour. 
jonmal: ae.'he is eawfiila jourtMOieing. »•] To moke a journey; trayel; go frtm 

Aleo epelled P**ce to place. 

JonniAl-paokillg (jor'nal-pak^ing). «, Waate The men which /oumsysd with him stood speechless, 
cotton, wool, or <^her nbrouB material, natu- „ , ^ 

JODnMt.Joipaet.». Obeolete forme of Joanifly. jMBn,y.b*,edt(Jte'nl.l)6'tod),a. Fatigued or 
Thanne had She don worn out with a journey, 

.fcom. qyuie tarn, i. CTw. Scare the hones of the enemy 

In general jaumey-Med and brought low. 

Efoi*., lHen.IV.,lT.a9B, 


Jounigjr (jAr'ni), n. [< ME,JourHee,Joume,Jome, 

Jomey, Jumei, i OF. Joumee, Jornee, Jonieie, F. 
journrntm'Pr, Bp. Pg./()rfkiftoKlt.gff>rfiafa(ML. 
reflex Jomata), < ML. diumaia (jomata, after 
Bom.), a day’s work, a day’s journey, a fixed 
day, a day, < L. diumus, daily: see d%um, diur- 
nal, Journal Ct, Jornada,'] If. A day’s work, 
ooonpation, or travel ; a day of battlo or of toil 

of any kind; hence, labor; work; servioe; task; Joumayniftn (jdr'ni-mw). n.; pi. Joumegn 
trouble. (-men). \<J^mey, n,, 1, -h man,] If. A m 

Theeeni « . . oouveyede the kynges worthily hired to work by the day ; a day-worker.— 2. 

Out of his toun a/oariiw ismy. workman or mechanic who hag served his ap- 

u * *•*•’*• prentioeship ; gpeoifioally, a qualified meohanle 

5£ia‘i^.*ss!s£irrtr& 

jr«rMi(E.E.T. &XiL881 


Jonmgyw (j6r'ui-6r), n. One who journeys ; a 
traveler. 

The mortoljAKnmr thnnmh this unknown space must 
have been thrown down with vlolenoeb hod he not been 
upheld by his supemotursl companion. 

Bfott, Monastery, xiL 

Journeymen 
-■ * man 
A 


Jbrf., the two ( 

tery which form the embrasure. 

Diet. 

JOFe'g-flmlt (jdvs'frflt), M. A shrub, Lindens 
melissajbllm, native in the TTnited Btates, and 
relateci to wild allspioe. 

J07g*g-imtE ^jdvs'nutg), n, pi The acorns of 
the British oak, Quereus liobur, [Prov. Eng.] 
JoFlal (jd'vi-fl.1), a, [< F. Jovial ss Sp. Pg. Jovl- 
al s It. f/iovialc, < LL. Jovialis, equiv. to Jovius, 
of or Tiertaining to J ove or Jui>iter, < Juris, Jove : 
see Jove,] 1. Pertaining to or characteriitio 
of the god Jovo or Jupiter; Jove-like; power- 
ful; m^estio: as, Jovial attributes. 

His foot Merourlsl ; his Mortisl thigh ; 

Tlie brawns of Hercules : but his Joeto/ face— 
Mnrther In heaven How Y— Tie gone. 

Shak,, Cynibcline^ Iv. 8, SIL 
Thou Jeeiof lian4, hold up thy scepter high. 

Beywtod, Espe of Luereoo. 

2. Of or pertaining to the planet Jupiter: ai| 
the Joeia/rotellites, 

Our JojM star reign'd at his birth, and in 
Onr temple was he married. 

Skek,, Cymbellne, t. 4^ lOfi. 

8. In astral, under the infiuence of the planet 
Jupiter; derived from Jupiter as a natal plaup. 
ot, which, like Jove himself, was regarded ag 
the source of joy and happiness: as, the Jovial 
temperament. 

The fixed stars are sstrologioslly differenced Inrtfct plaa- 
eta and esteemed Martial or Jowsl acoardlng to the ool- 
oun whereby they answer these planets. 

MFr.EroiMiaTiiiff.iR. ^ 

Hence— 4. [L c.] Characterized by oheerful- 
nesa or gaiety; joyous; merry; jolly: oppooed 
to grave: as, a Jovial fellow. 

On him they call, the optost mats 
Vorjoetai song and weayUeA ^ ^ 

BteO, Bohabyt 2L 24 
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dl to u alio in jwe^ (tfar^) of eh^ < MB. 
ehol, ehaul, a oontr. of ekavelf < ME. ekavel 

(?»• < ^Si.rsf ^ "'*® 


j0Vtel 

Si llid a ohMrfttl op«i ortaffor, a g^akiratfil ofa. 

JUmnA, Tiro saooa of a 
▲ad tli«t la iio> 0 «M oonpanioiiihlp oqiul to that wiL 
Hm Jokia are latnor amall and tlia laitfhtor abundant 

/fe^TBaotoh-Book, p. ttl. 

dfe P» ^’•L ^ of or pertaining to tin. 

Jovial character or diapoainon* 

0 fnara and qdritad 1 he'a a right JovkUM. 

B. Jofmnt Qyuthla'a Berela r. s, 

JoifiaU^ g6.vi.al'Hl)» ti. [< F.jwktUUi (re Sp. 
/(MdattaMBpff.joo<a/ldadoBlt. Jovi- 

alneaa; aa jovial + -Ite.] The atatc or quality 
of being jovial; jovial conduct or amuacmeni; 
merriment; jollity; feativity. 


The flrit day vapours away iu tobaeoo, feaata and other JowX jo] 
jeeSiMy. ait T, ttHmirt, Travola lii Alrloa, p. 808. aeold ; 

The old manor house . . . seemed echoing back the Jo- 
oM^ of long depa^ years, itving, Hketoh-Buuk, p. m 
»lyB. etc. (see gaiety, Jollity, joou- 

; larny. aporuveneas. 

jOflAllBe ( jd'vi-al-ia), v. U ; pret. and pp. Jovial^ 
iied, ppr. jtmdUeinff. [< jovial 4* -fee.] To 
make jovial ; eauae to l>e merry or jolly. 

An aotlvlty that joaMked us all. 

Jfma. irArUop. Dlaiy, I 864. 

Jtrrlally (]d^vi-al-i), adv. lu a jovial manner; 
merrily ; gaily'; with jollity. 

JorUmaBS (jd^vi<^-noH), n. Joviality ; gaiety ; 
jollity. 

Bwaaring, with such persona Is but a grace and lustre 
to tbeir speech ; lying, but wit's craft or policy : drun- 
kanneas, loefaftieM or gootl fellowship thus do thiqr 
baptise vloe by (he luuue of virtue. 

H 0 i 0 yit ftormons (1668> p. 82. 

JOTlalty gd'vi-al-ti). n. [< jovia/ + -fy.] do- 
vlality. [Karo*] 

To think that this perhaps might be tlio last banquet JgwlOT 

to its 


ikavelJl 1. The oh^k. 

1 found after some time that the merit of his wit wu 
founded upon the shaking of a fat paunolL and the tosalng 
up of a pair of nai^ jokU. 8UtU» Guaxdianf Na 4a 

3. The cheek or head of a pig, salmon, etc., 
prepared for the table : as, jowl and greens is a 
Virginia disli. [Now only local.] 

You shall reodve 1w this Carrier a great Wicker Hamper, 
with two Geoukm at Rtugeou, six Barrels of irfokled oys- 
ters. LethM, 1. V. 15. 

Slirah, set by a ohine of beef, and a hot pasty, 

And let the Mil of sturgeon be corrected. 

FUUhtt (and tAhm^ Bloc^ Brother, IL 1. 

[AlBoJ»?f; < IttteME. jolton, 
ap^r. orig. slap or knock the cheek or 
heady OowZ, joZZ, the cheek: see jowl, n.] 1. 
tran». To stiuo or dash, as the jowl or head; 
butt; clash with violence, as boms. [Obsolete 
or archaic.] 


Jofia^ 

4. An oooaaiona] name of the plant JBaaimoifht# 
amfiMy..^‘(^ve^v^ rnwgratu lato or f^J- 


-(SEUi^ 


tate one : as, I pwe -r- 
sine, Ddigni eta (see 9ua^\ Qkt, etc. 
happliieea feliol^. rman, bliss. _ 
lop (joi). V, [< M£. j^jiy jMeiiy < OP^r, joafr 
(F. jr>air), asaibilatedformof poir Kn.goadlr, 
iaueirtgauHr m Sp. Pg. goaar m Olt. 

It. paaadre,<L.gatMl 0 fe,rejoioe: see gaad^y and 
cf. joif, a., jb<od, m ‘ 

To tiUce or feel joy; 


_ ,etc.] \ iniramH. 
Dice; be glad; exult. 


They may /owl horns together, like any deer i’ the herd. 

Shstkif All's Well, ii 8, fiS. 
Why, how now? shell we have an antic? Whose head 
doyon cany upon your shoulders, that you/oll It so sgsiiisi 
Beau, ana Ft^ Hcorttful If " “ 


Lady,iLl. 


the gust of their highest delicselea end disturb the sport 
of tneir loudest jeslaiaki. Borrme, Works, HI. xlv. 

Jorlatl (j6'vi-aii), a. [After LL. JovianiM, of 
JotfitUf a sumairic of Diocletian, < L. Jovkt, Jove : 
see Jovo.] Of or pertaining to the god Jove 
or the planet Jupiter; Jovial. 

JOTloentrle (jd-vi-aen^trik), a. K L. Jovis, Jove, 
Jupiter, + eenifum, center.] In oslron., hav- 
ing relation to Jupiter us a center. 

Jmlabe (jdM-l&b;, n. [< L. Jorin, Jove, Jupi- 
ter, 4- -km, as in astrolabe.] An insiruraeni 
for finding the apparent situations of Jiipiter^s 
satellites. 

JorlaiullBt (j^viuM-ra-ist), n. [< IjL. JoHnU 

aninta, < JtmnianuH, a man’s name, < L. Jovitm, 


of Jove, < Jm>i8, Jo VO : sec Jove.] FJcoles,, one 
of a short-lived sect, adherents of Joviuian, a 
Milanese monk of the fourth contui^, who at 
Borne opposed the prevalent esteem for celiba- 
cy, monasticism, fasting, and martyrdom, and joy (Joi), n, 

maintained the equality of all sins, rewards, and - ' 

punishments. Ho was excommunicated about 
880, and went t.o Milan. 


the post? 

ZZ. intrang. If. To scold; **jaw.” 

Tsk« bede to youre lordls estate. 

That none Jongill uor/elle at nw imto. 

pew yio,Ug\ P* 8W» 

Her lather o' th' other side, ho yoles at her and jolsf st 
her, and she lesds such a life for you, it poises. 

WUg BtgBM. (Hawkinses Bng. Kwa, IIL 848X 

d. In cofU-mining, to hammer on the coal for 
the purpose of ascertaining what thickness in- 
tervenes between two contiguous workings. 
[Eng.] 

" (jo'ldr or jou^ldr), w. [Bo called in ref. 
thick jowls; <jowl 4- -cri.l A stroug- 
or hoavy-jawed dog. as a hound, beagle, or 
other hnnting-dog: nenoo used as a name for 
such a dog. 

What gravity can hold from laughing out. 

To see him drim his feeble logs about, 

like bounds lirooupled? Jtnuler lugs him still 

Through hedges, ditches, and through all that*s 111. 

Essay on Satire. 

Get out a horsewhip or nykiofm*, 

The laiigest thong, the fteruost growler. 

Bumtt Address of Heelsehub. 

owlop, Jowloppgd, n. Bee jcwZap. 

OWter gou'tdr), n, [Also Jowdfir, appar. a dial . 
var. of joltof.] One who carries fish about tlie 
country for sale; a fish-hawker; a cadger. 
[Eng.J 

Mr. Penruddook gave a spiteful hit, being, as bo said, 
of a cantankerous turn, to Mr. IVoluddrs, principal Jow> 
(Isr, 1. e. flsb-sslesinan, of Aberalvo. 

KinfftUy, Two Years Ago, xlv. 


[Now chiefly poetioaL] 

I will rejoioe In Janseltm, sadiop in my people. 

Iso. Ixv. IS. 

Slngiim and murmurlrm in her feasttul mirth, 
Joy&g to feel heriw dive, 

fbimssei^ Falaoe of Art 

ZZ.t trans, 1. Togive joyto; cause to rejoice; 
gladden; delight. 

Beitber jdeainre's art oan/qg my iplrtta. 

9Ua, ralalea, L % 9. 
Yonr worehip 's heartily wdoome ; 

Iti^ my very heart to see you here, sir. 

FitSifr {umA enotkaf), Queen ofuirtntli, it 4. 

0. To eiuoy ; iKmaesB with pleasure, or have 
pleasure m the possession of. 

And let her joy hw raven-oolonr'd love. 

Skak., Tit And., U. 8, 88. 
We will strive to Show how mnoh we joy 
Your pretence with a courtly show of ml^ 

Ford, Love's Baorlfloe, Ui. 4. 
Who might have liv'd and joy'd Immortal Ulsa. 

MUton, P. L, lx. use. 

8. To wish joyto; felicitate; congratulate. 

“Bir." seide Merlin, "I wolde ye dlde itm and honour 
theee lordes that hero be assembled to dfffende youre 
resme, and goth to thelre tentes eohe by hym-ielf, snd 
thanke hem for the sooour that thel haue Drought." 

JfsrKa (E. E. T.T), III. 579. 


As soon as Heeretary Morrlce brought the Great Beale 
from my Lord Chancellor, Bab* May wl upon his kness, 
snd catohed the King about his le^ and joyed him, and 
said that this was the first time that ever he ooold call 
him King of England, bring freed from this great man. 

Bqpys, Diary, HI 80Qi 

jemnoe (JoPsas), n, [< OF. joyance, Joiattce, < 
Jo/ant, ittiani, ppr* otjoir, joy, rejoice : eee Joy, 
v^^ff^uijoyment; rejoicing; festivity; gladness. 

She ohearfull, fresh, and full of joyaitfiee glad, 

As if no sorrow she ne felt ne dnul. 

Syrnnitr, F. Q., Til. xli 18. 

Is It a matter otjoyanoe to those wise snd sober person- 
ues that the government which reared and nurtured 
them to all tlieir wisdom and sobriety . . . should benow 
extinct? Landur, 

JOY«ballS (joi'belx), ft. pL Bells rung on a fes- 
tive occasloii. 

joyalf. n, A Middle English form oijetDoh 

jO^(Joi'ffil),a. [< ME. jo</k/, j<wA<ll/ < 
fi.,+_-/tl.] 1. of joy; veryglM; feeling 


L<^.joiJtil,Ja^U; apy, 
ilof joy; very glad; feelii 


JOYTt Ci^'vi), a. [< LL. Joviwt, of Jove or Ju- 
piter: see t/ewe, jovial.] Jovial; gay. 

Am, I'D have the Jovial Tinker for To-Pan’s sake. 

Twrjk Well all hojooy this day. 

B. Jonmm, Tale of a Tub, 1. 2. 
I waa a poor servant of hers, 1 must oonfesa sir, 

And in those days I thought I might be joey, 

And make a lime bold to call In her. 

FMwr, Wildgooso Chase, ill. 1. 

JOWlf, n. An obsolete variant of jairi. Chaucer. 

JOI^B ( jou), V. [Said to be imitative ; but prob. 
merely a Be. form of jowl, v.] L trans. To 
strike (a bell); toll; ring. [Scotch.] —Tpjinr 
out, to ring ; let ringing, as a bUL 

If jou'U Just gar your servant jow out the great bell In 
the tower, there's me and my twa bntthera . . . will be 
wl' you. Soott, Block Dwarf, 11. 

n. fiifratig. To toll, as a bell. [Booteh.] 

Now diiiknmbell, wl' rattlin' tow, 

Begins to jow and croon. Burtio, Holy Voir. 
To jOW In, to be rung rapidly, os a bell at the close of a 

niire Is the eounoll-bell clinking in earnest; and If 1 
am not there befcim it jows iu, Bellie Laurie wiU beMng 
aome of his maaonivrsa. Shod, Redgauntlet, oh. ju 

JOW^ (jou), n. [< jbivS, V.] The stroke of a 
bell; a ringing. [&otoh.I 

Bveiry ioie thst the dead-bell geld, 

It ofy‘d ^Woe to Berlmra Allan t " 

Amoy Barbara Alton (Child's BsUads. H. ISg). 
. The look of those old fkmilltflionsea, the low of the old 
beU, went to my heirt OerQils, In Fronde. 

J^dgr (jou'ddr), n. Bame as joiotof. [Prov. 
4. Middle English form of jrivri. 


Joia, t, sz Bp. Java, a gaud, jewel, = Pg. Joia 
It. git^a, joy, a jewel, < ML. gawUa, f., joy, a 
jewel, or&. neut. pi. of L. aaudlnm, joy, < gau- 
dare, rejoico : see gaud 1 . Renee nit. joy, v, , en- 
iivy,joicc, r^oioe, jewel, 1. An emotion of 
pleasure, generally sudden, caused by the grati- 
fication 01 any passion or desire ; ardent lian- 
pinesH arising from present or ea^eted good; 
exultant satisfaction; exhilaration of sprits; 
gladness; delight. 

Whan Qawein vndirstode the speelie of his brother, he 
hadde of hym hertely toys, and moehe bo hym preysed. 

jrsWto(B.lfi.T.S.),lll84. 

So the toy, atid the sense of salvation, which tho^pure 
in heart nave * -*■ - » j • 

heaven, but a^_ . 

Donne, Sermona x. 

To know intense jcy without a strong Itodlly frama one 
must have an enthnuastio aouL 

Gaurgo Bkot, Middlemaroh, 1. bob, 

Joy finds expression In dsnoing, dapping the haiida 
aud roeanlnglesa laughter, and theee aouons are not 

pleasurable in . themselvee but snob as Increase the e 

ing pleaeure. J. Ward, Bnoyo. Brit, XX, 78. 

8. A. source of enjoyment or rejoicing; that 
which oaiises gladness or happiness. 

Bo Wilde a beast so tame yteimht to bee, 

And buxome to fall bands. Is to see. 


delight; exulting. 

Grotly was the kyngeat thatfecsta and toii/^and meiy. 

jrsrito(ifi.E.T.B.),ifi5. 

8. Manifesting joy or rejoicing; arising from 
or expressing gladness; exultant. 

Make o joyful noise unto God, ail ye lenda Ps. Izvl, L 
Thou, toa great fkther of the British floods ! 

With pride lurvey'it our lofty woods, 

F^Win^r Forest, l.m 

3. Causing joy or gladness; giving happiness; 
delightful : as, a Joyful sight. 

If I may trust the flattering truth of sleep, 

My dreams presage oomo Joyful news at hand. 

Bkok, R. and J., v. 1, 2, 
The ioyfuU morning appearing, they found tbeir Boat 
and goods drlue athore, not fsire from them. 

Quoted In OuA Jetoi AnttA's Works, H. 98. 
■Byn. L Festiva blithe, gay, Joyoua happy, glad, de- 
lated. 


, WIU UlO IPSliaO MUTIHIMMI, WUIUU lUV pUIV „ a-w.*, 

m hera is not a joy severed from the toy of ^ 

a joy &Kt begins in us here, and oonttnnei. Joiflllly (Joi ffil-i), odv. [< MB, ; < Joy- 

Boniw, Sermona X. fill 4- 4^.] In a joyful manner; with joy; 



JovlllCt (Jol'ip*). •«. 


BmUmi tar sltuattoa the joy of the ^ 


mount Zion. 

For bonny sweet Robin is all m 


when sluggish aleepe is past, 
sUjy to Judgement at the last 
Ooseri;^ Flowen, Good Night 

joi'ffil-nes), n. The state of being 
lively happiness. 

The King with hli Son returns into Bni^ind, whero 
with aU JoyMum th«y wero roodved. 

Baker, Chronlolea P- 85. 
[< ME. jo^sige; verbal n. 
J^; rejoicing, 
ieau, my and my to<yim/ 

Whl nSwerSrto thee ledT 

Nymaf to Vkgia, eta (E. B. T. 8.X p. 28. 


lowl(j6lorjonll,w. [Al8ojo<Ljbto,andformerly 
geotue; < MB. j^, a var. (with change of orig. 


A thing of beauty la a jioy forever. 

8f, Diversion; festivity. 

And whan thei dyen, the! maken grot Flete and gret 
Joyo and Bevdle, and tbannethel oasten bam into agret 
fnyr brennyiiga M aa d eu t lU, Travela p. 1 ml 


M iv. 6. 186. JoylllglFfi [< me 

XM^BDdyiiiiiin,L ol/oy, «., + Jo; 


<Jotinfi,ppt. 


WiMtUttir 


If thi body were woo Ugoon, 
medeo “ 


. jdeoyn seuen thee wora 

tbou wridlst It take anoon, 
lUfiodK bd, thM to mtM 

MHM J>Mm. too. (U. JtontnlU » lU 


Joy; 0^ 


SS45 

■ »,.« hm thf nagro nrchtog diaaeftir ttMn to tho 

J ^jmtUn gol^pmnBXftiv^ Undo Item. 

7 »« CMNfy, xxxvni. las. 

WltbajM^anfloilMtaniiAwaj Jaba'g*ll1ll]|| Jnba'l-bnUlh (Jd-bKi-bAshf 

Tb» fM09, SkA, Uoroo^ L 1711. -brimh), fi. The phuit Ireaine emsioi^* 

With downoMt «jii tho|g^¥ic to|^^ maned, 

Affording no }oj or pleaanre. 

A Anoj—. iifM|r, iH >^ Mwffiwful iuft. a manOt 

«k«*.,mAnd.,iT.2.ea jttbhahattV#),»^ [mndJnbbaJL<Ax.JM>ah, 




mane: aee^aha^.]' Having a mane; having 
long j>endent hairs in a oontinnous aeries, like 


CUmb thf thlok noon, dimitroaa dasr; 
Toooh^ dnU goal of ioste gr^ 

In Mimoriain, lisU. 

In a joyless manner ; 


JoylMdv (Joi'loB-li), (Mio. 

without Joy. 

JoylMmaw (Jol'leo-noo), «. 
joyless. 

In oompsriaon of the/isjtaiM» and the inglortontneie 
fit this world. Dmnntt Devotioni^OSS), p. 4S6. 

jOfllftlintti A Middle English form of Jaimnt 

- — -* An obsolete form of Join, 


Jobbaht a gannent so oaUed. Hence ult. E. 
Jwef A long onter gmrment, usually 

of cloth, similar to the caftan, out with shorter 
sleeves and open in front, worn by reroeota- 
ble Mohammedans in Egypt, Arabia, and Hln- 
The state of being dustan. At the outer gannent of Moilem women, It ii 
made lew fall than that of the men, and oommonly of more 
delioate materiaL Among the wealthier olauei ft it often 
of velvet or etlk, and embroidered with lilver or gold. 

My Aloaaudrlne Shaykh, whoee heart foil victim to a 


joyous (ipi^us), a. [< HE. joyous, < OF. joyous, 
joioiis,F.joyo«ix (alH*. joyos • ■ ■ 

ou8)t < j^, joy; see joy, n.; 
manifesting joy; joyful; glad; merry. 

Her berth was of the wombe of Morning dew, 

And her oonodPtion of the joyoiit rrime. 

sSinm, F. Q., m. vL a 
Jdyeus the birds : fresh galee and gentle airs 
WhU^d it to tne wo^ MUtm, P. L, vlIL 616. 
To admire the great, reverence the good, and be joyoui 
with the gonial, wai veiy muoh the bent of Shirley's soul. 

CharMU Shirley, ilL 

2. Causing joy; making glad. 

A harder lesson to leame Continenoe 
lu/ogottt pleaaure then in griovoua ^ne. 

^MflSrf^ Fa Qa, n. Vi* li 

Baoh oMeot of the/egous scene around 
Yemal delight Inipl^ J, WarCon, Eologuee, IL 
■Syn. See Hat under 
Joyously (jorus-ii), ado. 
vnth joy or gladness. 


now which I had given in exchange for hia (at* 

tenod saabut H, F, Hurecifi, El-Medliiah, p. 80. 


s, < OP. joyous, Jubbet, ». A Middle English fon 
It. joy. Jnbe (ja'bfi), ». [P. JuM; < L. , 
1. Feeling or sing* impv. of Jubor<?.md,comma] 


The state of being 
Oaus- 


JoyonsneSB (Joi'us-neR), n. 
joyous* 

Joysome (joi'sum), a, [< joy + -some.] 
lug or inspiring gladness ; joyful. 

Beere to the end of thla all toganma grove. 

If. Bronmt, Britannia’a PaitoralA ii. 8, 

J. P. An abbreyiation of JwHeo of tke Peace, 
Here at any rate lived and atoppod at home Squire 
Brown, J, P, for tho County of Berfca. 

T. iinghMt Tom Brown at Bugby, L 1. 

Jr., Jr. An abbreviation of junfor. 

Juajlillloa (jd*an-u-ld'g), n. [NL, (Kuis and 
Pavon, 179ft), named aher Juan and UUoa^ 
Bpauish soleutists, who visited South America 
to measure the meridian.] A genus oompris- 


Jt, F, Bureofi, £!• 

form of jubl 
L. jttbo, 2d pers. 
niu(^. luipv. xfLjnwrt:, ui\A, command: this being 
the first word of the sentence. Jube Ikmitw 
benedieere, ^Sir, bid bless me,’ used by the 
reader in requesting the priest’s blessing be- 
fore the gospel and lessons, which were chanted 
in the T<^-ioft.] 1. In a cathedral or church, 
the rood-loft or ^lery over the entrance to the 
choir. 8ee cut under 2, Bometimes, 

an ambo. 

Jubilance (jfi'bl-l^s), n. riJubilanW + -ee.] 
Gladness; exultation; jubilauon. 

She law a JubUatiM in every aunriie, a aober aadncM in 
every aunaet 

Oeorifft FacDfmald, What'a Mine's Minob xzzv. 
The hytuii rote with a aolouiii fllllng tho little 

hoUM. 

if. y. Mftr/rtit Prophet of the (ireat Smoky Mountatna, x. 
lu a joyous rnumer; Jubilant (jO'bi.lant), a. [- S'. L. 

iuMtaniU 


Their /icmnf fluodi in prau 


Lovfdit A Parable* 



Jub^t(Jub),n. |;;<ME.jubbe; origin obscure. Cf. 
jtiy.] A vessel for holding liquors. 

Breed and chose and good ale In a/udba. 

oShniMT, Miller’s Tale, 1. 44S. 


hair on the neck of an animal, the mane.] 1 
In pool., the loitf, thick-set hair on the neck, 
chest, or back of certain quadrupeds; a mane. 
la boUf a looso panicle with tho axis deli- 

S nesoont; also, a dense cluster of awns, as in 
le spikes of some grasses. [Bare,] 
jnba^ (jO'bfi), n, [Negro.] A .oharacteristio 
dance of the plbutation negroes in the southern 
United States. Itiaperfonnodby oneormoro danocl1^ 
and la accompanied in a rollicking manner by the apeota- 


_ I fwMfof. 

^ 'HeU, iroly Panegyrlckq, Bermoiia, vL 
[a OP, juite Jubilate^ (jO'bi-lftt), v. prot. and pp. Jubi- 
tbe flowinff kitod, ppr, Jubilatino, [< L^Jubflatus, pp, of ju- 
- ^ bihrefnt1fdubilare,//iubbiiare::,Pg^^^^ 

larss Rjubuer), shout for joy, <Jubilum, awild 
cry, ML. juMfug (> MHG. jtmi/ug, G. jtii^2 a D. 
Dan, Sw. Jubel)^ cry of joy. Of. Jutmee^ etym., 
at the end.] To utter Jubilant sounds or ex- 
pressions; rejoice; exult. 

Hope/ii6A«Miw cries aloud. OCifgle, French Bev.,l.v.L 
Thu hurrahs were yet aaounding from our /ii60og?ig lips. 

D$ Autoblug. Sketches, li. 

Instead oihtbiUUing over the extent of tho enemy'a re- 
treat, it will be more wos^ while to lay aiege to hU last 
stronghold. UwOcyt Critiques and Addroaaes, p. MS. 


tors, who keep time by claj^ng the handsi slapping or pat- 
tins the kDM or thliih (cuuied Bottfiui Jtioa). tamnns the 

an invariable feature in the negro breakdown. JubUoFO, slmut for joy . see j« Wtotoi, J 1 .In 

the AngUoan litwrgg^ the oanticlc or psalm (Ps. 
o.)that follows the second lesson in the morn- 
ing service : so called from the first word of 
the Latin version.— 2. A musical setting of 
^ ^ ... this canticle.— 8, The third Sunday after Eas- 

hymna xhymea ** ** riloes the Vulgate begins witb tbe same words as the 

uom^aonng gieua iooth)^iiig used as the introlt on that day. 

JPTOft of AmiP. PkM. Ail.. 188A p. xxxlll jubllat6»t gd'bl-Ut), s. [< ML. ^Jubitatus (f ), 
Juba*pattlng (Jd^bjUpat^ing), n. Tbe patting eqniv. to fitbUariue, one who has served fifty 
of the knee or tb&h praoSsed by negroes in years, iiTeg.< LL.jifM2(sii^, jubilee; BeeJnhilee,J 
keeping time to the Juba-danoe. [Southern A monk, canon, or doctor who has served fifty 
U.B.]* years. E. PWStps, 1706. 


The juba-dsnoe snd the oorn-shncklng were equally in- 
VMied with elements of tbe nnreal snd the grotesque, 
where the filckwlng snd shifting lights of the ouoonven- 
tionsl laatem touted the dut^fSces. 

Tkt OaOnuy, XUVL 77a 


oilum^ a SJ 

1. Bejoioiug, 
uttering sounds or expressions of joy : as, to 
be juZamnt over success. 

While tho bright pomp [train of beings] eMendod ittb<- 
lent ‘ ‘ MoSon, P. L, vtt. 804. 

The night-birds all that hour were still, 

But uuw they are iuMlsfif anew. 

Coleridge^ Christabel, 1., OonbL 

2. Ej^ressiug or oxciting joy ; manifesting or 
denoting exultation or gladness. 

The tone uf sorrow is muttrnful and plaintive ; (he noteo 
of Joy, exulting and/u^fit. Bp, unm$, Works, VL U. 
Great onpuis snrgod through arches dim 


ing 6 or 7 species of shrubs of Ihe order BSyn* Exultant^ trinmphsiit. 

nacem^ some of them epiphytes, found in Peru, JnUHailtly (jd ' U-l|^nt-li), ad». In a jubilant 
Oolombia,_andOentralAmeiioa.^, The flowers have manner; with manifestations of joy; oxult- 

s Pg, 

who served fifty 
years, prop, adj.^ irreg. < LL. juMtoux, jabokctiw, 
the year of jubilee among the Jews : seeJubileeJ] 
Uelatlng to or having the character of a jubilee. 

The tenth oompleat yeare of our Constantine [James I.] 
deserves to be soiemno audjvb " 


Jnbllatlo (J^bi-lArsU-d), a. r^.: see jkMs- 
Mtm.] In Bom, CsfA sMude^ the melodie coda 
often appended to the gradual, and sung to the 
last syllable of the haUeluiah.” Bee eegaenee, 
Alsojubilue, 

JnbiktiO& (JO-bi-lA'shqn), n, [« F, Jubilation 
e Bp. jg^don a pg. jNM/^« lt.gMtUui^ 
OHe^aiubbilasionff < LL. jNMiNo(ii-), a should 
for joy, < L. Jubilare, shout for joy; see js^ 
late^,! The act of jubilating or exulting; a 
rejoiolug; exultation; trium^i. 

Honouro, empire, and hiMueioim 
To Ihustt lyrist in speohU thurforo. 

iHdMivt, Husbondrle (E. E. T. R.X p ua 

At the conversion of one sinner there is ivMMmL and 
a festival kept among tho angels. 

Jsf. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886X I* 46. 

Jubilee (jd'bi-lfi), n. [< UB, Jubilee, jHUIe,< OF. 
Jubile^ RJubildm Pr. JuMleu a Bp. jfiMIco a Pg. 
JubikOt Jubileu e It. ginbiliOf giMleo, ^uhbileo, 
Jubileo s D,Jubileutn as (3t,Jubilaum (jHbeUJahf) 
a Dan. Jubilwum m 8w. fuMleum as Buss. iubOeu, 
< hh, JubUwus, the jubuoe year, prop, adj. (so. 
annuH), of the Jubilee, < Heb, ydbc/, a blast of a 
trumpet, a shout of joy, the year of jubilee an* 
nouneed by a blast of the trumpet Note that 
Jubilee is of Heb. origin, and has no connection 
with the li.JulHlum, a wild cry, ML. juMIgg, a cry 
of joy, L. jtthllare, shout for joy. whence E. jeht 
UiHt, Jubiiitc, etc. Tho woros have been more 
or less confused in E. and Rom.l 1 . Among ^e 
ancient Jews, oooording to the law in Lev. xxv., 
a semi-centennial epoch of general restoration 
and emancipation, when liberty was to be pro* 
claimed tliroughout tho land with the blowing 
of tnimpets. Theyeor qf iuMlH wu the fiftieth yesr — 
each bring sepsrstod from that which prucedad it Iqr an 
interval of **Beven labbatha of yuara" or for^-nlnt ystra 
III that year the land waa not tilled, all lands that had baau 
sold were restored to the original owners or their heirs, and 
all hoiidamen of Hebrew blood were liberated. Whether 
ell debts were oanoclud, as ia commonly suppoaed, to ni^ 
certain ; tlioru to no egpiras provision to that ellaot 

A/ti6g« ahall that fiftieth yosr bo. Ley. nv. IL 

2. Ill the Rom, Vath, Ch„ a year in which re- 
mission from the penal consequences of sin is 
granted by the church to those who repent and 
perform certain acts. The ordtiMry Jubilee is now 
ffranted once in twenty-five years. Extraordinary JuU- 
letM aro sonietlnioa proclaimed on speolal oooaaionB. The 
institution dates from 180a ivi tho pontifloate of Boniface 
Vlll., the interval being then fixed at one hundred yeai^ 
and plenary itidulffeuoo granted to all who vlsltea the 
ohurohea of Ht. Peter and Ht. I’aul at liome for a owtaln 
number of days with olTeriiigi. Tbe period was ihortenad 
sucueuively to fifty, thlrty^hreu, and twenty-five ysani 
and certain works of charity and devotion were substltated 
for the pilgrimage to Home. 

8. Now, in general, the completion of the fif- 
tieth year of any continuous course of exis- 
tence or activity, or a celebration of tbe com- 
pletion of fifty years, whether on the anniver- 
sary day or in a succession of festivities or ob- 
servances : as, the Jubilee of a town or of a pas- 
torate; tho jtf&llco of Queen Victoria. 

Our sexteyn snd cure feimeror, 

That ban bon trowe fTOrM fifty ycar.~ 

Thoy may now, Uod bo tbaukud of hts loona, 
Makon blr and walks allona. 

Chaumr, Hommonst's Tale, L 154. 

Houco— 4. Anv exceptional season or course 
of rejoicing or festivity ; a special occasion or 
manifestation of joyousnets. 

Joy was thun a mssottline and a sevara thing; tha reora- 
atlon of the Judgement, or rejoicing, the/ii6aw of reason. 

BouM, Bennona 

And over Earth's fulliubaM 
Shall deeper Joy be felt In heaven. 

WhOttigr, Itoatoral lAtUr. 

Who that haa ever known it can forget the jMm of 
Nature in Vh^dnis'i woodi in April? 

ThB Cmtuwy, XXXVIL 884. 

6. The fiftieth year; the year following any 
period of forty-nine (or sometimes fifty) years. 

But Is 't possible he ihonld believe he to not of age? 
why, he to fifty, roan : in 's juSUia I warrant 

Fiiikor (and anriSsrin^uen of Corinth, UL L 

6t. A period of fifty years; a half-century. 

Don Criepiano, the famous oorregidur of Seville, wholly 
his menpraotioe of the law. In lesa time than half a jitoAna 
bath gotten thirty thousand ducats a year. 

Ws6itof, Dak's Law-Oaro, ILL 

Jubill8t(J0'bi-list),n. [< jtthll(^) + -tof.] One 
who t^es part m the oelebrauon of a Jubi- 
lee. 

Her leoturer deaorlbed the feeling the JvBBUB wntms 

tsined toward their sovereign as “ ohivalroui.” 

Hofpw’f Mag,, LXXIZ. MM 

[ML.: see JubOakl.H 

\bilatio. 


JnbUns (jfi'bi-lus), n, 
Bime esjul^*-"' 


jHolitm (G. pron. yddb'ten), n, [G., also 
ten (D. jueki^derU < Buss. MAfl, iifBmISh 



I Ml ^oLJuohi^JwslUa, Bntsift leather.] 
i leather; a uerman form of the Bueaian 
ttamei eometimee tieed In English. Also 
TteBuilsiiiliaYS lone been poiNMeSo^ of 

mefcln s s peooller leether. oelled by them 
led^th the sw ms t io isiiiiders wood. fTn, Diet., ni. aa 

JOiek (jttk), e. f. ClmitatiTe : etjuifi.'} To make 
a peculiar soima resembling this word, as a 
partridge. 

Jneundt (juk^und), a. [< L.^iicat»diMr, pleasant : 
saejdottMd.] An obsolete form of iocttad. BaUey. 

Jvcailllit^ (j(^-lnm'dji-ti), n. [< L. Jueunai^ 
^easantnessX Jucundus, pleasant, joo- 


0. To reason or inteipret like a Jew. 

By their eoroereat doohrine of formelltiee thev take the 
way to tometormetheBiontot OhriiUan men Into Jii d e if > 
mg beasta. Apology for Smeotymiiniu. 

n. trang. To bring into conformity with Ju- 
daism: as, to JudaUe the Christian sabbath. 

Error by that time had brought back again rrioata, Al* 
tan. and Oblatloni ; and In many otbn Pointa of Rdlgluti 
had mlacrably jiidMf'd the Church. 

MUtmt Tonohlng HIrelliiga. 


^easantnessX Jacfcfidiig, pleasant, joc- neSngliahtranilationof theBlblehadtoaT^greot 
nnd : see joeund, and of. Jooundity,} Pleasant- degree JudsM, not the Engllah mlmL bat the Ar^ 
ness; agraeableness. temper. XoimB, Among my Hooka Sd aer., p. STB. 

The new, unuaoal, or nnespeoted^uottmfgiw, which pre* « t. m 

sent themaeivaa to any man in hia Ufa at aome time or JodalMT (jd df-i-ser), n. 1. One who conforms 
eno^h to ^tate t^ea^eet to Judaism in any reiTOCt; one who reasons or 


other, win have actlYlly enL_ 

tool, and ralaa a tmlle from moat oompuaod tempera. 

Sir T. HrwmB, Vnlg. Err., vU. la 

JodUud),!., rpf.j'od,] 1. In ICnff.ooal-mininqf 
a block of coal, al^ut four yards square, holed, 
kirved, or undereut, and nicked, ready to be 
thrown down.— 2. in JSng, qmrfying^ same as 

b. An abbreviation of the Latin (Middle 
and New Latin) titular degree JuHh uMuaquc 
Doctor (doctor of both laws) — that is, Doctor 
of both Civil and Canon Law. 

JndawtUi o* and n. Bee Judean, 

Jmbsopnobe ( jd*de'v-t6b), n. [< Gr. 'lotKiaiioc, a 
Jew, + -0o/?of, zeariuff. < ^PeitttkUf fear.] One 
who has a strong dislike or fear of the Jews; 
a Jew-hater. 

JndSBOphobia (Jd-dd-o-fO'bi-fi), n. [NL., < L. 
Judanutf Gr. Irmooioc, Jew, + fear, < ^i- 

fkladoi, fear.] Fear or liatred of the Jews, or 
of their influence: drea<i of Jews and opposi- 
tion to their admission to full citisenship: a 
sentiment still prevalent in aome countries. 

Jbdaio ( jd-da'ik), o. [s F. JudaifjiHc s Bp. Pg. 
judcUof} B It. gimaicOf < L. Jufiatowtt < Gr. ’loi^ 
oaiitdc, of or pertaining to Judea, < *lov6aia (L. 
Judaa)f J udea : seo Judmn , ]] Pertaining or re- 
lating to the Jews; Jewish in condition or ten- 
dency. 

JnWcal a. [< Judaic + -a/.] 

Same as Jcdale. 

Judaically ( jo-da'i-k^l-i), ode. After the Jew- 
ish manner. 

Jndaliatioil, Jndaise, etc. So. J^daisatim, 
etc. 

Judaism (jd'dMzm), n* [b F. Judaigme s Bp. 
iudaiHMo ss Pg. jmaUtmo s It. giudaitmto^ < 
LL. JudaiafHwtf < Gr. loed(i]i(r//dc, Judaism, < 'lov- 
SaiCetVf Judalze: see Judaiso,A 1, The reli- 

S ous system and polity of the Jews, as eu- 
ined in the laws of Moses. 

Eat W0 am told, w« embrace Paganlr a and Judainn lu 
the anna of toleratlun. A moat audacluua calumny ! 

MiUoUt Artfolea of ]*eaae with the Irlah. 

Judakm alone^ of all the andetit rellghina, wont at leaat 
ao far sa to Jay the baaia uf a apliitual or unlveraal reli< 
glim. WoHd, p. SOU 

2 . 

nies. 


inteiprets aocordSlng {o Jewish ideas or teach- 
ings. 

The Jiidofam clamored tor other ciitorlona; not ao 

Jamea, Oephaa, and John.*' TMm Cmiury, IXall. 487. 

Bpeoiflcally— 2. One of a class of persons in 
the early church who, though converted from 
Judaism to ChriKtiauity, stul insisted on obe- 
dience to the Mosaic law. Also called Jewish 
Christian, 

Also spelled Judaiser, 

Judas (joMmi), fi. [b F. JudaHf a treacherous 
iierson, a peephole f so called with reference to 
the treachery of Judas Iscariot, one of the 
apostles), < LL. Judwt^ < Gr. 'lo^dar» Judas, 
Judah, Jude, a Greeised form of Judah, < Heb. 
YehUdah, Judah, a name first known as that of 
one of the sons of Jacob: see Judean, Jew,"} 
1. A treacherous person; one who betrays un- 
der the semblance of friendship.— 2. [1. e.] In 
some old houses, a lattice with small openinn 
in a door, through which those inside could 
look without being seen ; designed to prevent 
tlie admission of objectionable jtersoiis. 

A Judwi [In oertftii) old Parisian houses] li a square Iron 
lattice, with such smaU spiusea In iho luetul that no wea> 
poll could be thruat through tlicm uihlie the warder wiu 
reoonnoitciing tlie visitor. Borne Judam have a double 
lattice : all have an Iron flap insido to keep inqnlaltlve 
oyea from prying Into the houie and yard. 

The betUvry, XXVII. 76. 

Hence— 8, [2. c.l In a prison, a small opening 
in the door or wall of a cell to enable the guards 
to watch the prisoners ; a Judas-hole. 

Immedtatidy over It {a door] la a narrow horlsontal tilt 
about as lutgu aa the opotiiiig for letters In a street letter- 
Ikuc, covered by a pivoted strip of wood which can bo 
ralsod and lowered like the blade of a Jack-knife so as to 
upon or close the apertura This contrivance^ which la 



Bii branch 

Umvci nwl fruit | «, Sower. 

Same as jade~ 
udeoek, 

Lmn' (jO-d^'^n). a. and n. [< L. 
*. Uovdaiof, Jewish, a Jew, < *loviala, 
Stine, < Seb. Yehudah, Judah, son 


a ^'oorpoimtion " merely, but also for the requirements of 
their taltli and worship, and for Uioir living together. 

Mayktw, London Labour and London }>oar, IL 188. 

The Judaism, In MM., a term used to designate reve- 

nues ariilng from eaaotlona imposed on Jewa 

Thqreveiineof Me Jiid<ifrm,asltwABtermod, waiman- Tnilu.mivi kunl u A wnn/lAn 

aged by a separate brauoh of the exolieqner, termed the J}'' A wooden OOWJ 

Sohequer ofihe Jewa S, Zhwdl, In Inland, 1. 90. used in medieval times at monastic and domes- 

adherent of Jndaiiim : a Judaieer. hSSSSSu 7?« . -!ii « a 

daistio manner; a tendency to Judaism. judiu, * * 

e At. He know the world as he had seen it throngh htdat- 

'***“ designed only to ohl^ In Ita foulness and iiiipuiily. 

poaed readera Bntyc, BriLt XX. 720. c. J^ade, Xever too Late to Mend. 

Jjtt'dW-rt'Bhpn), «. [< Jvdaiee Jndaj-liSIlt (J»'d»B-m), ». A wooden Imitation 
+ -a^J TOe aotof JndaiBlng? a «onf<OT- of the paBchal candle. SeenoMShol. 

**^,.*5 religion or ritual. Also JvdMlVt (jO'dga-li), a. [< Judat. (Bee Judat) 

j LiheJudae; tri-acberouB. 

Jndalf* ej ?»*•,“'* 8hiiii.ivortiwD]iRwe»d<wn urMitiridof 

ppr. Jvdut^. ^iy.judaXter m^, Jui^itar of mr«r, m thaw with n* of lUa hmv. to do with mjr 
B B It. mudaizearCf < LL. Judaic devilish or Judatiy fact? Andrewit Woi^ L is. 


gory, < 'lot^ei^five or act m the manner Judailwl (W'dgs-li), otii?. [< Judag (see Judag) 
of we Jew^ < lowdoly, a Jew; see Jadsan.] + like Juw; treacherously. 

I To Mnf^ to Judahim in any ThJDri»jtTna«ri«iA«ortd»»««>w,th.twuita«. 


reipeot J adopt or afleot the manners or customs 
of we Jews. 

ly . . . that nsoren sboold have oraage-tawny 
beoaiiaa tbay do iiiAMw. 

Bacon, Ui« 7 (ed. 1887> 


They a 
teoiMU, 


8246 

Ibey . . . prevailed on tiie Geletiana to ja d a im eo far JodM-tettS (Ifi^dpa-trd), a. [NL. arbor JaddB: 
aatoobaeiTeUMiitocMlieeoatnverkmaliiaUiiiiea^ so called beoaus^ aoodraiiig u> tradition, Judat 

hanged hitwaiv 
on a tree of this 
kind. Of, Jev^g- 

car,} le Origi- 

nally, the CeroiB 
of 

southern Europe, 
a small legumi- 
nous tree with 
handsome purple 
flowers.— 2. The 
similar American 
tree, Ccroig Cana- 
dengig, the red- 
bud.— 8. The ol- 
der-tree of the 
old world, Sandm- 
eug nigra, which ^ 
grows to a height 
ofESfeet [^v. 

Enir.l Oslllkmla 

JUUKree. Cereit JudMFtfeei>rRtd»>u<l(C»¥<rC#B- 
^ormif (9. oceidsii- ^th „^ braDch with 

Jndcoek (jud'kok), 
n. [Also juddoek, Jedetniktl 
tmiw, 1. 

^W^y^'qk), ». BBjHdeock, 

Judamg,< Gr. 

Judea, Palestine, 

of Jacob, whoso name wan also mven to the 
kingdom so called; see Judas, Jew.'} L a, 
Kolating to Judea, the southernmost division 
of Palestine in the time of Christ, lying south 
of Samaria. 

n. h. A native or an inhabitant of Judea; 
a Jew. 

Judge (Jnj), M. , [< MB. Juj^ < OP. juge, 
YTjuge B Pr. ^tge ss Bp. wes ss Pg. JuUs ss It. 
giudicc, < L. Judex (Judio^, one who declares 
the law, a Judge, < Jus, the law, + dieere, sgy, 
declare: Boe Jw^ laid dicHtm, Cf, judge, v,} 1. 
A public officer invested with autnonty toliear 
and determine causes, civil or criminal, and to 
administer justice between parties in courts 
held for the purpose ; a public officer appointed 
to exercise the Judioid power; a justice; a 
magistrate. 

Hut iddame sitts the iudge that may not erre. 

/HittenAiirn, Turtbenhules, v. 
The cliHrge Is prepared, the lawyora are met, 
Thoiudgeo all ranged : a terrible ahow 1 

Ocp. Beggar's Opera, IlL 8. 

known to ti»o l^ltfcd priMners as ttie onahlra 2, Ciw;;.] A title of Qod as supreme arbiter of 
tlie guard to look into the cell at any time witliont attract- all th ina» 

lug he attention of the oooupaii^ XXXV 588. The Lord the .fwito he Judge this day between the chll- 

JadH of the r— .*.1 Bm tbo oxtmot 

others: as, no man ought to be n Judge in his 
own cause.- 4. A person appointed to decide 
in any competition or contest; an authorised 
arbiter: as, to make one n judge in a dispute; 
Ihe^tic^iMf of a competitive exhibition. 

The controveiae of boantlea aovemlue grace; 

In which, to her that doth the moat esoell. 

Shall fall the girdle of fldre Horlmell, . . . 

The judges, which thereto selected wera 
Into the Martian field adowne deaoendea. 

Sptnm, F, q., IV. v. a 
0 , Heaven beiiMto bow I love Valentina 

8hak., T. G. of V., v. 4, Sft 
0. A person skilled in determining the true 
nature or quality of att 3 rthing; one qualified or 
able to discriminate, as between good and bad, 
right and wrong, genuine and spurious, etc.; 
a connoisseur; an expert: as, a judge of wines 
or of paintings; a Judge of character or of 
qualifications. 

Mr. Brlak, you're a Judge: waa ever anything ao well 
bred aa my Lord? Cbiwrsw, Donme-lMer, IL 8. 

A man who la no judge of law may be a good judge of 
poetry or eloqaenoc^ or of the merlta of a painting. 

Bryden, 

6. In Jewish hisi., an administrative officer who 
stood at the head of the Hebrew state in the 
intermediate period between the time of Mo- 
ses and Joshua and that of the kings. These 
offloen were genenlly mllltair leaden, wlthont any regu- 
lar tranamisnon of their authority, not aiwreme maglB- 
tratea aucecedlng to the rule of Moaea and Joahna. Eono 
of the Jndgee had anthority over all the trlbea, and aome- 
tlmea two or more were oontemporaneoua. 

And It came to pesa, when Samuel was 0I4 that he mad# 
his aooaAMlIgif over iBael. ISaimviai. 

7. [OOP.] ph The seventh book of the Bible, 
properiy the ^'Book of Judges” (Libor Judieum, 
Vul^te}. It oontalDi the hlitoy of tlie laraeltto mi- 


■ooket of the middle lirancb I of the seveD-brunobed can- 
dloatlnkl waa called— It la not known wliy — the Jmtoqf 
the paeehai, at the top of which was let in the true wax 
809. candle. Boek, Church of our Fatheiv, IIL 11. 844. 

. Conformity to the Jewish rites and ocranio- Judas-Colored (Jfi^das-kuKqrd), a. Bed; ap- 
ies.— 8. A Jewish quarter or Jewiy. [Bure.] pliod to hair, ftrom the nottim that Judas had 
Too Jews had alio tiielr Jowerie, ot Judaieme, not for red hair. 

T do not like his oath, there's treachery lu that Judae- 
eohufd beard. Dryden, Amboyna. 

With leering Lookt, Bullfac'd and Freckled fair, 

Wltii two lAt Legs, and JuUgei>,dottr d Hair. 

Brydtn, On Jacob Tonaon. 


J iivu tiiuvbvimiu, uiwwii utwu muvr. mi»ii tt 

TjmaaU waa Judady betnye<l ky an Enrilaheman. 

TynSSte, Worka, p. 489. 
Jonas . . • hyrod a riiyppe to thentent he myght Ju 
dady flee fromihe friw of oar lorde God, 

^ JVilto, Woifcs, p. M 



joihiiAtoibMttliotlmaoftlMliMSorSi^ Tbedatt 
«iid antliortlilp art nuknowiL ^ Borne orltloi remirt fltm. 
ael li the eiilhqr ; oChen Bud treoee of eefenl uithon 
or oomiiilar^ and place the final mlclon aa late u the 
eighth oentmy b. a 

8. Inooa^ffiMN^ithemeaBuring-rodwithwhi^^ 
the depth of ft holing or Jftd ia ftsoortained. 
[EngJ—AaBOCiiftteJiidgBb the deiteiatl on niuaUy given 
to eaoh of the Jndgea of a oooit other than the ohleforpre- 
lidlng Jndgei"-CnDiaf indgOi a Judge whottueldee over the 
•eailoni and dtUberanona of a oouil The offloe of chief 
fudge la often a diatinot office, having a allghtlv higher 
Miarv ; but iu aome oasea the poaitlon beionga to the 
uiembwof the ooort who maybe ohoaen by hiBBaaoolatea 
fir who ia entltted to It by virtue of aeniorlly in ottoe,— 
chroiiit jQdge.. The Ju^ of a oirouit court ; apeolfl- 
eally, in th^nited Btatei^ the Judge mpointed to preaide 
over one of the nine oiroulta into whioh the oountiy ia 
divided. A oirouit court ia commonly held by him with 
the dlatriot Judge, or with a, Juatioe of the Supreme Court; 
but it may be^hetd ^ any one of the three alone^ or by 
any two together. Formerly the Juatioe of the Supiwme 
(kmrt alloM to a oirouit waa oalled the oftmig Judgt. 
(b) 'fhe tern haa aome^ea been emid^od to de^^te a 

'Atlioat be* 
,j,the naual 

iMl or oivtt Jurfadiotioh, or bothVwfthhTthe^ii^ia^^a 
olty.^OoimvtndSU, a looal muHatrate having a limited 
Juriadiotlon within a county.^ DlitriOt Judga, a Judge 
whose Juriadiotlon ia oonflned to a partlonhw diatrlct : ape- 
cidually, in the United BtateiL the fudge of a dlatriot court 
ill one in the numerous diatriota Into which the oonntry la 
divided for Judicial pucpoaea, there being usually two or 
more diatriota within oaoh State.-- Judge ordlnftnr. in 
Bnglatid, formeriy, the Judge of the Gourt for Divorce and 
Matrimonial G«iBea.—Jadgee' dbamlMrs. See bham- 
JlUlie» a jndge who ia not a lawyer.— Mnal- 
oipAl Jttage, ahme aa /nd^ — STeSMlllg Jttdgi. 

(aTriie Judge for the time being hola& a oottft or pre> 
aiding iu a oourL Cb) A chief Judge.— Frohftte Jndfi, 
or Judge of prOhftie, a Judge ha^im Juriadiotlon of tea- 
tamentanr oauaea : a anrrogato.— PulBliiUUdgei a Junior 
Judge : the title formerly need* in the migllah anperior 
oourta of common law for a Judge other than the chief 
Judge.— Side jUidgei a deaignatlon aomotinioa |dven to a 
ma^atrate, or eaCh of two inaglatratea, of Inferior ratil^ 
aasoclated with a magistrate of higher grade lor the pur- 
pose of oonatituting a court— TnAl Judge, the Judge 
before whom a cause ia tried: usm pSurtlomarly in ap- 


pellate courts to deaignate the Judge whoeo niOtiga are 
brought under review* ByiL 1 and 8. Judge, Umpire. 

ArMtrstor; Jnatloe, arbiter. Judge la a teohnieiii 
word for a lemd omoor with dntiea dearly defined : aa 
a Jttdf/e of probate ; or a general word for a poraoii om* 
powered to arbitrate or award : aa, to act aa liiapi at ooti* 
teats, an eihlbltlou of painilnga, a oompmtive ezamt- 
nation, eto. Umpire ia a name apdieiT to the peraon 
aeleoted to decide all disputed poliita eonneeted with a 
piibllu euutoat : aa the umpire In a gamo of baao'ball. 
ittferee ia somewhat mure loosely used. In legal usage 
rejeree means ouo to whom a pending cause or aome 
bnuioh of it la referred, with the aauctlou of the court, 
to act liiplaoeof the Judga or In aid of hla dctormiiiatiuii, 
the result being a deoiiuon of the court ; while an OfiM- 
trotor la one to whom a question la referred simply by 
airreement of the partiua without aanotlon of the court. 

Thu reference of a ponding oauso to an arWerator tiikee it 
out of court, and precludes fnrthor procoediiiga in court. 

In a boxliig-nuiiou, boat-race, foot-bul game, w., tlie 
eree la the same as an umpwv. Sometimes an ump^ 
is legally appointed to decide where arbttratom disagree. 

Thus all theae words may have tebhiiioal aonaca when used 
as legal terms. 

Judga (juJ)«v- ; pret. and pp, judnod, ppr. 
ing, K ME. Jugen, < OV,Jugery F, /«- 

ger b Pr. juflatf jutgar wa Hp.juggar b Pg, /ui- 
gar b It. gfudieare, < It^JudMarOf declare tho Jugge 
law, judge, decide, < judex (Judie-), one who do- — pr< 
olareg the law, a Juq^ : aoe Judge, n. Gf. ad- 
Jludge, adjudhate,} 1. intranu. 1, To act as a 
judgo ; pronounce upon the merits of a cause 
or ooutroTersy ; pass judgment. 

The Lord Judge between mo and thee. Gen. xvi. 6. 

•/udipe not, that ye he not Judged. Forwith what Judg- 
ment ye Jud^, ye shall Judged. Mat. vU. 1, 8. 

It la not ouratoJudye—lSr leas condemn. gynm. 

8. To form a judgment or mental assertion ; 
say to one’s self that so and bo is or is not 
true ; make, up one’s mind about the truth of 
a matter. 

When I ahal oonfeire the tbinges 1 see with thoee 1 
haiie read, I will i/udge aooordlngly. 

Lyiy, Bnphuee and hla England, p. 847. 

We uniformly iudipe improperly when we aaeent to what 
we do not clearly perceive^ although our Judgment may 
chance to be true. 

Deteurtee, Mu. of Fhlloe. (tr. by Veitob), i. 1 44. 

3. To make a critical determination; decide 
as to what is true or false, good or bad, genuine 
or spurious, etc. ; estimate the value or magni- 
tude of anything. 

•11?% han^S^^ to of o o romodltlea, such aa raw 

JET. gpane ar , Prin. of Psychol, I so. 

n, trana. 1. To hear and detemine authoii- 
totively, as a cause or controversy; examine 
into and decide upon. 

Bewtrda and punlohmeuta are not received, but at the 
nsnda of anoh aa being above na have_power to examine 
•ndJiMj^oord^ Soofar, Bodea Poing, i. ft 
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8. To tiy at the bar of jugtioe; paas Judgment 
upon, 

God ahaU/iidSgi the righteous and the wieked. 

EooLiair. 

8, To pass sentence upon ; adjudge ; sentence ; 
condemn. [Bm.] 

And tte barouM and alle the peple aside she waa no- 
thlnge trewo, and the! luged fherj to be brent 

Mj;dfa(£.B.T.B.X 111480. 
Vppn the opn of them our Bavyor s^e whanne he waa 
jHpiila to Deth. Toieeipfam, Diarle of £^. Trav^ p. 88. 

4. To form a judgment or opinion of or upon ; 
decide upon critically ; estimate. 

Jkimo oenaurethla act aa cruel and tynmnlcal ; but, oon- 
aider*d well. It may be Judg'd more favourably. 

IfgtoN, met. Eng., V. 
yie judge oureelvea by what we feel capable of doings 
while oihon Judge us by what we have already dona 

LofigfeUow, aavanagh, i. 

5. To bold as an opinion ; esteem ; consider. 

If ye bore Judged me to be faithful to the Lord. 

Acta xvL 18. 

If men Judge that leamlug should be referred to action, 
they Judge well. Bactm, Auvanoementof Learning ii* lOS. 
(Uei Judged it highly expedient to noe deepetoh* 

OeldmiS, Vicar, xxL 
B. To aooonnt, hold, believe, deem, consider, re- 

Kuro, 

JudgMdTOcate (juj^ad'vA-k&t), n. Bee advo- 
eate, 

Jndgemant. n. [< 3IE. Juggeman; < Judge + 
A judge; doomsman. 

Fnll arely the Jiq;gemen demed hym to dye, 

Both prestia and prelatia to Pilate made preyaing, 

And aUa onrsld oayUffli and kciie on oriste gan tnel crie, 
And on that Idle lords made many a lesyng. 

. , y«*i»topf,P. 427. 

Judgement, n. judgment 
Jndger (Juj'Ar), n. one who judges or forms a 
judicial or critical opinion ; a judge. 

Beadle apeakera generallle bo not the beet, pleyneet, 
and wisest writers, nor yet the deepest iudgenr in weightie 
affaires. Aeeham, Tho Acholemuter, p. IIG. 

That within her which a wanton fool 
Or hasty /udgar would have call'd her guilt 
Made her cheek burn. Temigiim, Geraint 

Judgeship (Juj'ship), n. [< Judge + The 

omoe of a Judge; authority to judgo; also, tho 
period of incumbency of a Judgo. 

To pass over those concemlng the l*ope, his nntveraal 
pastourahlp, judgakipiu oontroveraiea iwwer to call oouii- 
olla, Barrmef Tho Pope’s Supremacy. 


judginglyt (JuJ'lug-li), a(le» In the manner of a 
judge; as one qufiitled to judgo; judioiously. 

This work neither hla own mlnlitera nor any els can dla- 
oemitiffly anough or Judginglg perform without hla own 
Immedlat direction, in his own lit aoaaun. 

MitUm, (Tlvll Power. 

Judgmatical ( juj-mat'i-ksl), a. [Irreg. < Judge 
‘^-matiealfWindogmaiieat'i' Judicious; skil- 
ful ; done with or manifesting good jud^ent. 
[Oolloq.] 

So a JudgmtUieel rap over tho head stiffened tho lying 
impostor for a time. F, Cooper, Last of Mohloana, xxv* 

The tone lof the book] ia mudoratc and JudgmaUeal 
throughout Athimmtm, No. aim, p. 680. 

ment tiuj'ment), n. [< ME. 
jrn^ementJugementAOF.Jugefnent, Fjugement 
B PT. Ju^amen s OSp. Jusynmienit} s rg, Julga- 
mmio ss It. giudieamenio, < ML. judieamentum. 
a judgment, < It^judieare, judge: soojttcfgo, v.] 
1. The faculty of judging. 

When one goeth about to prove anything, he must Ante 
Invente oomewhat to prove nla causa tho v^lohu when he 
hath dooen, he muat use Jud^wnumts bothe In framyiig tho 
same reason ao invented, and also to see whether it oerveth 
for the puxpoee or not 

Sir r. Wdeon, Buie of Roaaon (1DA8X 
Spedfloally— (a) The Intelleotnal power of perceiving re- 
lations between ideas, is ^e relulons of nmilarity, dlf- 
ferenoe, etc. 

When the notice touchea upon two or more Ideas toge- 


To ai^ thenfare cl jMd^miMiCas It to la the 
tto who have ^ g^teat prepoitloii of It want oSer 
hriiw than from i^ irithin. As fOTcxamplUbyov wouldbe 
loth to aay that he who to endued with a sound judgmnd 
has n o need of hto^,geog^y,ormaiulphllMN^ 
write ooKreetlv. Judg^UftAeuAthemSS^^ 

In a play ; but he reqnirce many subordinate hands, many 
toola to his aaaiataiwe. JMrydim, Dramatick 

8. The act of jud^ng. „(-) Xh. Mt of .annlnf (or 
^Ing) ■ rotation (i. of anitaritjr or dUfor«ia.)ba8nmi 
two ideal, 

Judgr^ . . . is the putUiig ideas together, or aepa- 
rating them from one another in the mfnd, when their 
oertain agreement or dtoegnment is not po^ved, hut 
nreaiuneiT to be au. 

lodte, Bnman Underttanding, IV. xlv. 4. 

(6) The proceas of arriving at a conclusion or decision ; the 
aetemiuiation of a doubtful or debatable matter. 

Ye shall do no onrighteonsneoa in judgmnL 

Lev. xix. 16. 

A Daniel come to JudpeumU ! yea, a Daniel t 
O wise young Judge, now I do honour thee 1 

gtodr., M. of V.,iv. 1,118. 

rocognilion of a relation between a 

mental affirmation or proposition ; the thought 
that a given general representation is reuly 
applicable to a oertain object; the actual con- 
sciousness of belief. The Kantian Ifwluiana neak 
of judgmmit where other logicians speak of propoeluime, 
in order to show that they study thought, and not merely 
its expreoaion In languagu. 

We find him [Kant] dlBtingulahliig two kinds of Judg- 
meute; Judgmente at peroeptlon, aiiu Jvdgtnanto of experi- 
ence. The funner are Judymentr which merely expraea a 
connection of Individual experience, and which, therefore, 

e ve rise only to a anbjeotive association of ideas. The 
tier arc Judpmmto in which the connection is determined 
by one of tho oategoriee, and which therefore expreaa aa 
ouJeotive relation of things. 

- M, (Mrd, Fhlloa. of Kant, p. 8M, 
An accurate JiidlynwnI ia one whioh oorrespondapreotae- 
ly to the realltlea repruicnted, or which lalthnilly expraseeB 
the relations of tbfiigi. 

J. SuUy, Outlinea of PayobCL, p. 408* 

4. The (Iccisiou of a Judge, or of one acting ai a 
judjH); an authoritative determination; specif* 
Ically, the judicial decision of a cause In court; 
adjudication; award; sentence. 

Than comannded the kyiigu luodcgait that . 
aholdc be yovun be the rede m hla Imronna, 

jrerfffi(B.B.T.ay,Ut.4«4 
Another Difference . . . waa between the two Aroh- 
biahope of England, abont the Juriadiotlon of Canterbury 
over York, wbicli being referred to the Pope, he gave 
Judgment on Canterbury's Hide. Baker, CItroiilolea p. 64 
Tho 1i>rd and his Rpirit puts into tho preacher’s mouth 
e Judgment against oppreaslon, against extortion, agalnat 
UBury, and be uttura XlaX Judgment. Drmna, Hermons, x. 

Hpoolflcally— (d) the dot«rmiiiatioii of the rights at tha 
imiea In a common-law action, aa distinguished from a 
decree in chancery ; (6) the determination of the rights 
of the parties in any action, legal or equitable, under the 
liffonnix] procedure; (o) tho document enilioaylng anch 
detennlnauoii. When those rights have been conceded, . 
or eatabliihed by evidence, and It only reniaine to compel 
coinpliatice with the judgment, the judgment is oalled 
final. If bcfoni unfuroiiig the Judgment It Is neoeoBBiy to 
take pmoeedlngs to determine the application of those 
rights as, for Inatanoo^ to take an accounting, or to tnm 
lands or chattela into money for the purpose m dlvtolon— 
tho detcmiliiatiun of tho rights of the parties flrat had la 
an interlocutory Judgment or decree ; and after auoh ^u^ 
tlier pruceedltiga have been had the court gives a final 
Judgment or deore^ which con be immediately enforced. 

6. Ad opitiioii lonned or put forth ; a conolu- 
sioti drawn from pretnises; a decision baaed 
oil observation or oelief; an estimate; a view. 
Hy the Judgt/unU of the moat anthoiitlcal physlotana 

.. . « flimipuii, Iy, 4, 


B. Jonetm, Every Man c 

Where blind and naked Ignorance 


Delivera bnwllng iudgriMntt, unaahamod, 
all thing! all day long. 


On 


, , leo^ identity, i. 

tion, distance, numbSK aituation, or other oircumatance 
belonging to them : all which, in metaphyaiciil language, 
are oomprehended under the general tortii of Judgment 
A. Tueker, Light of Natnr^ L xL 
(6) The power of reoognlslug the true or Just relations be- 
tween ideas; the power of Judging wisely and Jnitly; oor- 
iwot, sound, or aonteintelleotiial perception; understand- 
ing; goodaenae. 

And henoe perhaps may he given some reason for that 
common oba^atlon that men who have a great deal of 
wit and prompt memoilea have not always the deareet 
JiKtomenc or deepwt reason; for, wit lying moat intbeaa- 
aemblage of ideas and putting those together with qniok- 
nesa and variety whermn can be found any reeembtouoe 
or eongruity, thereby to make up pleasant piotnroa and 
agreeable vtofona in the fancy. Judgment on Ihe contrary 
Ilea qolte on the other aide, In aeperatlng carefully, one 
from another, ideas wherein oan be fonnd the least dif- 
ferenoe. theraby to avoid being misled by almiUtnd^ and 
liy aiBiiltor to tue one thing few another. 

LoSe, HttSan Undarstanding, H xi 1 8. 


Tetmyeim, Merlin and Vivien^ 

6. A divine allotment or dispensation ; a decree 
or commandment of God; speoifloally, an event 
or experience regarded as a direct manifesta- 
tion of the divine will, especially of the divine 
displeasure. 

Bow unsosrohablc arc h\e Judgmente I Bom. xL 84 
Y’ou have mure fcarfnl Examples at miracttlons Judge’ 
mente in this pariionlar lof awearingl, than of any otte 
Sin. Btnoett, Utters, 1 v. U. 

Through thorns of inerciea bloom _ 

In sweet relief. iPAOritr, Aimlveraaiy Poam. 

7, The final trial of the human race In the fu- 
ture state; the judgment-day. 

The angels which kept not thoir flrri eatate . . he 
hath rMcrved . . . unto tho of the grei4 te. 

Jnde4 

(me that, before the Jiictoement, giw 

See ULiniiiniiffflfii iltir 

hxi 
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g or flBll 

b a onrtalu roU^ion ITtroX and tbat the 
r raqoIrN no furtlier «xamloatloiu--l>atiioiiitnr 
' mant, »ee the 

_ _ Samo aa dUtf- 

I Judgmant, a Judgmunt of 

i a jadgmant i^oh iironouiioes ati oMeot to be mib- 
t or Doaatiful, or the oontrary.~lbcidioa.tiTa jndi^ 
BeoMgiM^M.~Fimotlim ^ Boo 

- ^^|lliailt,ajudgin«nt couoorii* 

Firaoe.- mtarlooatoryilii- 
at Hee the adjectives.— In- 
neiit whioli Is based on direct 

„ r wiwif— iwfi. Kee eonfeMtitm. 

daCatdC see (UfauiL-^JndSpnMt 
anditor, a oredltor who has roduood hli claim to Judg- 
msnt; a orsditor who has reoovered Judgiiiont award* 
lug his payment.— Judi^ant oradlton action, an 
aooon by a iadgment oredltor to onfuroe payment. Boo 
egiidy.— JadgmMift dabt Bee d«M.— Jadgmant dahit- 
ar. Beedrttor.— Jndgmant In panonam. a judgment 
which binds only the right of a party and his represen- 
tativea as diitlngnished from a fudgiMdt in ran, which 
ta available aa oonclusive reapoctlng the right of tho sul>- 
Jaot of notion against all tho world. - Jndginent non ob- 
ftuitajadfiiiantmobataata Taredicto.at<»>mffwiii 
Mia, a Jodginont rendered by the oonrt notwithitanding a 
ooniraiy verdiot, aa, for instanifu, because some matter re- 
lied on in avoidance and found to be true by tho verdict 
la inaufilciont in law. -Judgment of oiporiAnoe, an 
•mpirioal Judgment liaving obJ*wtfve validity.— Judg- 
awnt of Ood, a phrase fonnorly applied to eatrooi^- 
naiy trials of aecrei crimes, as by arms and single combat, 
by ordeal, etc., it bdiiK imagined that Qod would work 
a mlraole to vindicate innocence. — judgment Of pel^ 
OOPtton, the Judgment that one hu a certain fediug; a 
■nojeotlvely valldJudgmciit— judgment Of TOtnuat, a 
lodgment auffered at common law oy a plaintiff volun* 
unly retracting his claim. - Judgment record or rolL 
(e) in ancient common law pniraoe, the roll of parch > 
nent upon wliloh Uiu roocnl terminating iu a Judgment 
waa engroiaed, for permanent preservation. Henoe— (6) 
Itt modern praotloe, the documents (usually tlie pro 
om complaint, anawer, verdict or findings and Judg- 
ment thereon) fuiteiiud and folded tugeUier, and filM 
as the record of tho ludgmeni. ■ Judgment reipon- 
deat pufter, an interlocutory Judgment requiring the 
Menoant to put In a more sufistaiitlal defense. - Pre- 
lingrj judgment, tho judgment that certain prob- 
lities require tlie examination of a given hyputhoala— 


the oonaentlug party, without the neceasity of process or 
pleading for the liringliig of an action.-^ itt in Judg- 
ment, to exorcise the function tif a Judge ; netio^ to assume 
the tight to crltloiac or Judge : usually in an advene sense. 
— Tnuuoendent judgment, in tlie KanHan tmiUtuilogyf 
a Jud^ent whion relateiLto aa object which can never 
be preaented in experience, r; Byxi« 1. Juamnmt, 8ago- 
eUy. Permteaeity ; uiscrliiilnatlon, penutration, wisdom, 
brains. JudyiMtU, as compared wlUi myaeity and /Mrf’ 
yptooeUy, is a general word : as, sound JuayfMiU in busi- 
ness ; t^ood Judgment usto cluiha Sagmty is a power to 
diaoern the real facia of a situation, to see the course that 
is wisest to avoid failure or achieve aucoeas. (Hee cMuta.) 

the word applied to brutes that have 
a large disoerument and a qulcknusH of iiiitid like those 
of man. Pemtdeaeity is essentially the same as dfscem- 
fiwnf, except that it Is more vividly figurative, suggesting 
the actual use of the eyes in looKiiig into things. Boo 
(UnoftrnfiMnt.— 4. Verdict, Pfpttri, etc. Bee tfsoMon and 
■ fii/ir/Ymoe.— 5. Taete, JvdynmU (see taete); <^inlon, belief, 
eouolusion. 

JndgmAnt-oap (jujMueut-kap), n. Samo as 
biaok cap (a) (which sols uudor cap), 
Jtulgment-day (juj'mont-dfi), n. In t/woLf the 
liSt day, or the day when final judgment will 
be pronounced on tho Hubjocts of Grid’s moral 
govorument; doornaday. Roman c'athollu thoolo- 
l^shold to two Judgment-days : the first at deatli, when 
' ‘ of the soul is determined by Ood — this 


the eternal lot of the soul Is determined by Ood — 
being designated the private or pariicular Juugniont ; 
■eoond, tho great or general Judgment-day, at the eu 
the world. 


. the 
end of 


Unto the French the di^adful 
Bo dreadful will not be as was Ills sight. 

Shak., L Uen. VL, L 1. 

Jndginent-lUlll ( ju] 'mc^nt -hlil ), n. A hall whoro 
oourtB are held. 

Pilate entered Into thojudffmmt hedl again, and oallod 
Jioua John xvtll. S8. 

Jndgmant-notO (Juj'mont-ndi). v, A promis- 
iory note of the unuar'form, eoiitaiiiing also a 
power of attorney to a]>poar and eon feus judg- 
ment for the sum therein named. It is not 
negotiable. Bouvier, 

jmlglimit-geat (juJ'mgut-BBt), n, A seat or 
place of judffnfent; spcoifioally, tho soat or 
bench on wh&sh judges sit In court. 

Pilate . . . Mt down in the judffmmU acat in n place 
that Is Mlled the Pavement John six. IS. 

We shall all stand before thoJudymaU ssof of Chrlit 

Hem. xiv. la 

AuUoa (jd^i-k^), n. [So called from the 
openinff words in Latin of the introit, the 43d 
XwmyTttcUoa me, Deua, ** Judge me, O (^d”: Jj. 
^Hdlca, 2d pers. sing. impv. oT jwdioare, judge; 
see Mige, c,] A name sometimes given in Eng- 
land to Passion Sunday, or the fifm Sunday in 
Ti ft i t . 

JvdicaUg (Jfi'di-kg-bl), a. [■ It. giudiealHle, 
< LL. judicabiU8f that can be judged, < L, Ju~ 


dioare, judge: nee Judge, 9.] 
judged or tried. 

They were heretloa . . . towards Ood and towards mao, 
and JiidiesMe in both trilmndli. „ 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), II. A5. 

indicative (jO'dl-k^tiv), o. [s FJ^ieattf « 
¥r,JudicatiH = It, fiueUcaHvo, < L. asif *jedioa~ 
tivuH, < judioare, judge : see judge, v, ] Having 
ability to judge; judging. - 

llie former is bnt on sot of the jtMNMges faonlW. 

Hammond, Works, IV. 401. 

Tho judiealive power is to writing, spesking, or pub- 
lishing of gross rafleotlons upon the whole parliament or 
upon either house, though perhaps originslly question- 
able, aeems now id too long a atandlng and of too much 
frequency in praotloe to be wdt counteracted. 

IfotpiWM, Jurldioal Arguments, II. 188. 

Jndloatory (j5'dl-14-t^ri), a. and n. [s It. 
giudieatorio, < LL. Judioatorius, pertaining to 
judging (neutjudioatorium, a court of justice), 
< h, Judieare, judge: eee judge, v,"] 1. a. Per- 
taining to the passiug of judgment; belonging 
to the administration of justice; dispensing 
justice. 

He who had power to admonish had also power to re- 
ject in an authoritative orjwUoaUoy way. 

Bjh Mali, Cases of Consoionoe, liL 6. 

n. n.; -pL judioatorioe (-ris). 1. A court of 
justice ; a tribunal ; any body of persons en- 
dowed with Judicial authority: as, a church 
judicatory. 

To have brought the King to condign punishment hath 
not broke the Covnant, but it would nave broke the Cov- 
nant to have sav’d him from those ./iidioiitorfet which both 
}4atlonB declar’d in that Oovnant to bo supreme against 
any perion whatsoever. Jfihcm, Elkonoklaates, xxvUL 

2. Administration of justice. 

No such crime appeared m the lords, the supreme court 
of fudicsCoip, would judge worthy of death. 

Ctofsnden, Ureal Kebollion. 

judicature ( jfi'di-k^ti^}, n, [< F. judicff turd K 
bp. Vg.Judkatwra sslt. hiudicatura, < ML.itMff- 
cffiura, < L.iad<oar9, judge: noe judge, v,"} 1. 
The power of administering justico by legal 
trial and determination; judicial authority. 

(live me a man that buyes a seat of Judieature ; I dare 
not trust him for not selling of justice. 

Bp, Hall, The Uest Bargain. 

The l*arliament of England has no Arbitrary Power in 
point of Judieaiure, but in point of making Law only. 

Sdden, Tablo-I'alk, p. SB. 

'I'be manorial ‘system, and the eoolesiastical and civil 
Judioatm of bid times, are either falling into desuetude 
or being ruthlessly abolished. 

Stibba, Medieval and Modern Blst., p. 5L 

2. A court of justice; a judicatory. 

One of tho five Judieokurea of Paliustiiio was held at it 
IBephonJ. Poeoeiiv, Ikisoiiption of the East, II, 1. 68. 

St. Legality ; lawfulness, as constituted by stat- 
ute or enactment. 

Our Bavlour disputes not hero tho fudfeators (for that 
was not his offloe) but the morality of uivoroe. MUton, 

4. Extent of jurisdiction of a judge or court. — 
Judicature Acts. English statutes regarding the Su- 
preme Oourt <n Judioature in England, particularly those 
of 1S78 (86 and 87 Viet, o. m 1875 (88 and 88 VlcU, o. 77X 
1877 (40 and 41 Viet, o. Vl and 1881 (44 and 45 Viet, o. 68X 
by wiiioli the said oourt baa been established and organ- 
ised ill its two permanent divisions, the Court of Appesl 
and tlio High Court of Juitioe. 

Judicial (j^-dish'fll). a. r= Bp. Pg. judicial = 
It. giudioiah, giudisiale, < L<. jndicialia, of or be- 
longing to a oourt of Justice, judicial, < judi- 
cium, judgment, decision of a court of justice, 
also the court ” 
nee judge, n.] 

proper to tho character , , 

nunoo, critical; discriminating; impartial; for^ 
morly, judicious. 

T know I shall bee . _ , 

but I oare not much, beoause the iuoMall know there are 
few attoh Souldiers ai are my examplua. 

Quoted ill Cain, John SmUKa Works, II. 08. 

Her brains a quiver of Jesta, and she does dart them 
abroad with that aweet, looser and JiufiWM aotiou. 

B, Joneon, 

* I eonfeoae it to me a meor toy, not deaervlngjuiyjiidf- 
otal man’a view. Naaiho, Pleroe renUessa. 

His mind was rattier /udMof than forenaio In Its osst 
Brnn&r, John Mokering. 


Capable of bring 8, Bnaetod bj gtalnt^ or estahliriied bj com- 
stituted auihori^. (BaM.] 


It was aM a lacwal bat a AeMritt lswj(^ so was sbio- 
. whieh law tlw ministry ri Christ oama.n^ 


; deriding, 
ooniest or about future 


4. Determinative; 
as a^ut a i>oint 
events: as, astrology. 

JudioUL dttsls (which were the aatharlaad sabstitutos 
for private wars ne^een |^I1 Im) oontlnued in ftanee 


down to the eloee of the 14th oentunr. 

H. $pinaar, Mb. of BootoL, 1 688. 

5. Having the nature of a judgment or punish- 
ment. 

Judieka blindness ; sueh u Tharabh's, whafrom reslBt- 
ing Ood’s wlU, at Imgth did not know the dlfferenoe be- 
tween light and darkness. 

J. JSr. Beumum, Paroohlal Bennona i. SSl. 

IndiOlal apt, on aot Involvltig the eierolse of jndlelSl 
power (whion see, Mow). Hence- (a) An act of a oourt or 
magtsinite in deciding a question of nght litigated bofore 
him or referred bylaw tools judgment A) An aot of any 
public oflloer Involving the exerelse of his judgment or 
diaoirilon on a question sffeotlng the right of any parly. 
Thus, the aot of the fiscal oflloer of a munielpallfy In au- 
diting a daim la nanally Judic^ but his paying a lawful 
warrant or order for payment Is mlnistiniaL (Bee minta- 
ferfot) A Judloial aot impUos ddlberatkm, and thorefore, 
if to be done by several jointly, those who are to do It must 
be together (or under modern statutes a majority after no- 
tloe to all); whOe a mlniateriol aot may orolnanly, unlem 
otherwise requbwl by law, be the oonourreut aot of each 
separately. 

The dliilnotlon between a Judietal and a legiriatlve aet 
is well defined. The one determines what the law la, and 
what the right! of partiea are, with referenoe to traiuui^ 
tlous already had; &e other pres^bee what tbolawihall 

bo in future oaaee arising under It 

JuaSoa Stephan J. Fidd,9eV. &, 7fll. 

See oilrohgpp.— JUdiolil bilbsiT. 
“ , the deferenoe whioh 
B the rules of law main- 
tained In other statea or naibha althongh different from 
their own, in oaaee where the persons, propoty, or trana- 


JUL 

Bee 


nsuNiy 


oourta in aiw 

Hn other states or ni 

In caifti where , , _ 

aotlons In question are within the fbndgn Jurladiotion. 
The laws of a itate can have no extrateirltorlkl effect; 
bnt when a dvO oontroveroy arlaea in tho oourta of one 
Itate aa to matters wholly or pertly within the territoiy 
of another, and the law of the two states differs, and there 
1 b contest aa to whioh ought to control the ease, the courts 
often apply the extratemtoiial law to extraterritorial 
— urns or property, eto., In furthcranoo of Jnatloe ai be- 
en the parnee. not aa the binding rule of law, but by 
way of comity.- JtLdloial oonfoarion. See eooMon, 1 

diaoreliloin. boo maeratiton. — juflifligi gfidsnos. see 
aaidanoa, 8 (d).— JtuUaiBl faotur, In SeoU law, a factor or 
administrator appointed by the Court of Sossion (oome- 
times Iqr the oherifl), on speoial application by petition, 
sotting forth the oironmstanooe which render the ai^lnt- 
ment neoesaary. Buoh factors are usually appointed in 
ooBea where a father haa died without a settlement, leav- 
ing bit children In pupllarity, and also where a party has 
become incapable of managing bii own iffalra.— Judlfltll 
miirdir, tho oxeoution of one oonvloted as criminal legaL 
iy, but to redity unjustly.— Jndloial notioa. BeenoNes. 
— Judicial power, (a) The authority to determine rights 
of person or property, by arbitrating between adversaries 
in speelflo oontroversfes, at the Instanoe of a party thereto. 


A measure of oslm becomes the/udMri fonotlon, and a 
partiiit or teacher carried away by violent feding Is unfit 
for moral eontroL J. Sully, Outliiiei of PeyohoL, p. 668. 

2. Pertaining to the administration of justice ; 
proper to a oourt of law; oonsistmg ox or re- 
sulting from legal inquiry or judgment: as,^ 
dicial power orproceedings ; a judicial derision, 
writ, sale, or punishment. 

In this dlsUnet and leparate oxlitenoe of the Judiaial 
power in a peouliar body of men, nominated indeed, but 
not removable at pleasure, by the crown, consists one main 
prenurvattveoftliepnliliollborty. BleM ana, Com., 1. vU. 


in the determination of qnoetlons of right In speolflo c 
affecting the interests of persons or p ro pe r l y, as dlstin- 
ffuiiheufrom ministerial power, or authority to carry out 
the mandates of jndlclil power or of the law.— Jhdidal 
sale, a sale made pursuant to a spooiflo Judgment, deoree^ 
or onier of a Judiulal tribunal, as diitlnguiuied from one 
made by a ministerial oflieer In execution of prooeas to 
enforce a money Judgment— JudldaliCPaxatiOIL Bee 

JnSldSi^ (j^ish'al-i), adv, 1, In a judicial 
manner; in the foms of legal justice : as, a 
sentence declared. - 

When the cardinal adied BUney whether he had not 
tekon the oath before not to preaoh or defend any of 
Luther’s dootrine% be oonfeased he had done It, but not 
JudSiially (judlohiliter In the reglater). 

Biimri, Hist Reformation, L 

2. In the manner of a judge, as opposed to that 
of a pleader; impartially. 

He ithe oiitio] should discuss the subjeot-matier judf- 
cfoffy and as a whol«^ . . . ganging the work ly the au- 
tbori itandard as wCu as his own. 

Stuhta^ Medlevil and Modem Hist, p. 681 

8. By way of a judgment or pimishment. 

Wjiiijiiit thfct . , , those trnthi divine . . . 

Are nover long vonohsaf d, if push'd aside, . . 

And timt,JudSfiaay withdrawn, dlsgraoe, 

Error, and darkness ooonpy their plaoe. 

OoJpa, BxpSSTstioii, L 6S& 

jfullolary (jO-di*dL'i4-ri)i a* RRd a. [as F. Ju~ 
dioiaire as Bp. Pg. Judieiario as It. giudieiario, 
< Jj,Judioiariua, of or belonging to a court of 
justioe, < JudictuM, judgment, a oourt of justioe : 
nee judicial,^ Lo-^cnalningtoeourtsof judi- 
oature or legal tribonalB; judlrial. 

Bnt to Isy snoh a oensure on a olergyman ai a saqieii- 
sion, without proof, in a judMary prooeeding; was oon- 
trary both to law and Jnsnoe. 

— . Hist Own Timss, an. MML 
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;.rH^w 


ng wa- 


oominitto jail; impriBon, [Ilow.l 

“ - Into pieoM nnii gtewed wltTi 


ZStSUSSlh *>7 a jug, and this into boil 

'i'h« uoDildantlon of hiMjudtefm tuMlogy, ter.— 2. To OOmmit tc 

IToWW, Apology, p. 164. -- JUfgid^harg, lisw cot 
Judlotary 2lW. Bee fowl. wfoe endother lOMOiiiiig. 

n. That branch of government which is jllg“ (jug), v, pret. and pp. jugged, ppr.isp- 
couoemed in the trial and determination of a%nq, [Perhaps a var. of fifurdly< 

controversies between parties and of criminal * ' ** ' ' 

prosecutions; the system of courts of justice in 
H country; the judges taken collectively. 

The oommlttee . . . reported a provision that the Jn- 
rivdiotloii of the natioiial judfofovy ahould extend to all 
“questions which Involved the national peace and liar> 
tiiony." Calheunt Works, I. 646. 

j^dOUB (J^wb/us), a.^ [s F. l^dici^x ■ Bp. 


Jfdca, nurse, cherish.} To nestle together; 
collect in a covey, as partridges: sometimes 
used as transitive with reflexive pronoun. 


Alii, and 

. loominoti 

and iuggw drTij^pifr^ltea. ” Alsojiwper, 

(jug VjAt), w. [An E. rendering 
ofHind* Jagauwth,^ 1. The popular form of 
Jagannatha, the name of the famous Hindu idol. 
See Jagannatka, 2. 

*baii SS Hindus wen 
oi^ed to death at Isbermon the Qaiiges, under the wheels 
of JuggumauL Quoted in AsfoMo Jotirniif, XXllL 706. 

2. Figuratively, something, as an idea, custom, 
fashion, requirement, etc., to which one either 
devotes himself or is blindly sacrificed. 

Vpor Johnny Tetterliy itsggerlng under hts Moloch of 
Bu Infant, the JuggenunU that orushed all his eiiJoymeDia. 

AMer, Piokens, 11. 415. 


Pg. fiidfCioso as It. giudiokm, < ML. Jadtcfosiuf, 




pret. and pp. 
ive. Cf.^Mflib.] 


ble: as, a juAi^us parent or teacher; a judi- 
rioM historian. 

This overdone, or oome tardy off, though it make the 
unskilful laugh, cannot but make tne^Motis grieve. 

Skak., Hamlet, Hi. x, 20. 

2. Manifesting good judgment; well-judged; 
carofully oonsidored or planned: as, B,judiciowt 
use of time or money ; judicious treatment of 
the insane. 

1 shall give as partloiilar an Account of . . . the sev- 
eral sorts of Winds ss my own Observations and the Ju- 
dieitm Informations from others will afford tno Matter 
to do. DampISTt Voyages, XI. iil 2. 

A tale should be^iefoiu^ clear, suouinot; 

The languago plain, and Inoidents well link'd. 

Caiuper, Conversation, 1. 286. 

3t. Relating to a court or to the administration 
<»f justice; judicial. 

His last offenoes to us 
Shall have judieimu hearing. 

AAok., Oor., V. di 187. 
-Byn. 1 and 2. Prudent, ntional, wisey discreet, Intolli- 
gent, ekilfnl, dlaoenilng, sagacioui, sound, cool, poUtia 
See ssMsfUs and *^*t*^- 

^yjj-dish'iig-li), adv. In a judicious 


ticular sound resembling this wo^, as certain 
birds do, especially the nightingale. 

it forth, but olieerf ully end 
(LoiAow 


(16SSXP.140. (LaUtanu) 

Hg^ (jug), w. [Early mod. E, also ehvk: see 
jug^, V, T A sound fueled to resemble the note 
uttered ny the nightingale aud some other birds. 


flcr H It. giocolare, 
ML. also play 

, , f jdcss, a Jest, 

joke; soo joke Jocular,'] 1. intrans, 1. To play 
tricks by sleight of hand ; perform acts wnion 
make a show of extraordinary powers ; practise 
legerdemain; conjure. 


Skelton. 

Hlr luot lug, lug (in grief e) had such a graue. 

Oaseottwe, Oompiaint of Phllomene (ed. Arber). 

Jnga. H. Plural otjugum. 

jngfl «• Mid ». [= P- Mol, = Pg* i»- 

gal, < L. Jugalis, pertaining to a yoke, yoked, 
matrimonial. < jugum, a yoke : see jugum.] I. 
a. If. Relating to a yoke or to marriage ; cou- 
jugal. 

This deed was done 

Wlien heaven had wItneM to thejhgfof knot; 

Ihily the ban«n ceremony wanta 
Whioh hr an adverse father Is abridg'd. 

MiddUUnn and Jfoiidsg, Mr Quarrel, 11. 2. 

2, Pertaining to the jugal ; malar; sygomatic. 


—Jugal point see eronfomifiy.-- Jugal process, thi 
external angular process of the frontainone. Bee ungu- 


lor 


jodlcioiisly . 

manner; wit 
or wisdom. 


L good judgment ; with discretion 


liy^idfsfoiisfgavallliighimself of several • , . rare mo- 
ments, he (Temple] succeeded in establishing a high char- 
acter for wisdom and patriotism. 

Maeauiay, Sir Wnilam Temple. 


Jndidongneig (jo-dish'us-nes), n. The quality Jugata (j(|-gfl'tk), n. pL 
of being judicious, or of acting or being accord- heads), neut. pi. of L. Jugt 
lug to sound judgment. jugate, j In numis., two g 

Jn^ (Jfl^di), n. ; pi. Judies (-dis). [A familiar 
form of the fern* iiaiim Judiih.] 1. The pup- 


numis,, same as aectdated. 
Jugate busts of ^lei^^. s°<l 


B, 


Hlstoria Numorum, p. 670. 
Same au jugate. 


keit, or spent male salmon. [Ijoeal, Ireland.] 

Jnelt, n. A Middle English fonu of ycfwerf. 
jnffert (juf'Sr), n. [Origin obscure.] In carp,, 
u piece of timber four or five inches square* 
jun (yflft), n. [Russ.tq/7d; seejfttohfonj Bame 
usiuchtmt. 

jugl (jug), a. [In def . 1 (whence def . 2) of prov. 
origin, andproD. apartiouloruseof Jiij/, afamil- Jngated (jfl'gft-ted), a. 
iur form of Jtedifa, a common name for a wo- JHg-bittmf, a. Drunk. Naren, " [Slang.] 
loan. Of. jojfcl and«iW», a. name, of drinking- . wii«. uiy of th«n w. wonndwl, pot.*ot,MF.««to«. «r 
vessels, also from familiar personal names. In oup-ihakem so that they have lost Ml nmsonal^ faculties 
def. 3 also from the name f/tq/, perhaps with al- o* ^ minda John Tagtof, Works (leso). 

lusion also to jug in def. 1.] I. A vessel, usu- J^et, n. and v, A Middle English form oi judge, 
ally made of earthenware, metal, or glass, of va- Cha/uoer. 

riouB sises and shapes, and generally provided Jugemgi^, n. A Middle English form of /udff- 
wlth a handle or ear, used for holding and con- menU Chaucer. 

veying liquors; a drinking-vessel; a pitcher; Jugimm (jfi'jg-rum), n. ; pl.jugera (-i$). [L.l 
a ewer; m the United States, specifloally, an In Mom. anUq.Jhe common measure of land, 
»‘arthonware vessel with a swellmg or a oylin- a Burfaoe 24(1 Roman feet long and 120 wide, 
drical body, a handle,, and a narrow neok and equal to 0,022 acre, or 0.252 hectare. 

^ ^ ^ quan- Jng-flkhlng (jug'fish'ing), n, A method of flsh- 


hJugoUfig, tooth-drawing, prating mountebank. 

B, Jofistm, Vqlpone, IL X 

nose! 

— — BwordesI 

What puttynge of liotkytts throughe legge and hose I 
Ingdandf quoted In Btruit's Sports and Ihutlmea, p 2S7. 

2. To play falne; practise artifloe or impos- 
ture. 

He these lleiids no more believed. 

Shak,, Maobeth, v. ^ IS. 
I am 111 a rlddlliig. rather Jum/ling indisposition, iSat 
and loose, and therefore dare not stir far. 

IkmiM, Letteri, oxU. 

Hhe iiuvor^WWfMor plugs tricks wt^OT nmU^ ^ 

Bhut, shut thuse>uggfoig eyes^ thou nfthleaa man ! 

jrsafoLimla,a 

. n trans. To deceive by trick or artifice; 
impose upon by sleight of hand ; trick. 

It *t possible the spells of Kranco should ju/fgk 
Men Into such strange mysteries? 

Skak,, Hen. VXIL, L 8, 1. 
My hope is that tlie peoiile of England will not snlfer 
thciiiselves to l>o Juggl'd Uius out of their faith and fell, 
glon by a mist of nsmes osst liefore their eyec. 

MilUm, Cburoh-Uovemment, L C, 

J^lei (jug'l), n. t< Jmlxh »’•] A trick by 
legerdemain ; an imposture ; a deception. 

I think wo may freely oonolude that the notion of a God 
did not come from the Court, that It was not the Invention 
of politicians, and a juggle of state to cosen the people into 
obedience. TOMeon, L t 

Am I to be overawed 
Hy wliat I cannot lint know 
Is a Juggle bom of the brain T 

Tsnngion, Maud, xxiv. 6. 

A dialectal variant of 

] A block of 
the round or 

with W-, etc., M bi etc.'— 2. in jSgjfliri (jilg'Wriir*'' [Early mod. E. alco^ 


nprvMiMa under angular. 

lie n. One of the bones of tlio sygoma or 
sygomatio arch; the malar bone, or principal 
cheek-bone, especially iu those anitnals, as 
birds, In whioh it is a slender rod interposed 


Jiy 

or titafof hone. Bee guadmUjugal, Bee outs under Cg 
eloduM,CMBnaf, lekihgooauria, and shett. 

. capita, 

atus', conueoted: sec 
, „ , , or more heads rejire- 

sented upon a medal side by side, or one over- 
lapping the other. 

Jugate (jfi'gat). a. [< h.jugatus (s E. yoked), 



orifloe, usuidly stopped by a i 
Lity of ale or beer, a Jug is usually a pint.' 
Yetwonld yea ... rail upon thehostOMof the house, . . . 
iwoause she brought stone end no seal’d quarts. 

Slat, T. of the a, Ind., 2, 0a 
I observe another fly in the oream-^flg. 

DUkem, Baraaby Budge, xv. 
2. A prison ; a jail ; often called the stone jug. 
^iuy. [Low.] 

He Shall be kept In the Ahme^.Oliarley, like a genlle- 
um, ' SSkene, Oliver Twist, xllL 

3t. A low woman. [Slang.] 
boost thou think 1 am a ilx-peony^f 

T. mifoa, Oamhyses, 


ler, < ME. juglcr, juguler,jogelour, < OF. jogUar, 
juglor, juglettr, etc., also with inserted n,joH~ 
glcor, jongleur, F. jmglmr (of. Pr. joglar) ae It. 
giocfdatore, < L. jocuhtor, a Jester, joker, ML. 
also juggler, trickster, < joculari, jest, joke: 
ecujuggtcl.] 1. One who juggles or prootises 
sleight of hand ; one who i>erfonn8 trioks of 
great dexterity. 

liter sangb 1 pleyen/upelrmrA 
Magloiena and tregetours. 

C/umeor, House of Fsma 1. 1860. 

Nimble fugjisni that d^ive the eye. 

Shat, C. of K., I. 8. OX 
The loottlotor regia or king's Juggler, wiis siicieiitly on 
offtoer of note in the royal household : and wo And from 
Domesday Book that Burdio, who held that ollloe in the 
not the" " 


ing with empty Jugs or bottles, which are corked 
and thrown overlmard to serve as buoys, eany- 
ing a line, at the end of whioh is the nook, it 
is used for pike, bass, etc. C, Hallock, 

[</epi + -/Wf.] The amount 


he Conqueror, was a roan .. . 

Struit, Bpo^ and Fastimea p. 880. 

2. A cheat ; a deceiver; a triokish fellow. 

O me ! yon Juggler t yon oankerbloaiom I 
You thief of love ( what, have yon oome for night 
And ateden my love's heart from him? 

Shat,, M. N. D., ilL a MB. 
They were no Jugglen, but really were that whteh ther 
appeared to be. D$ Quineeg, Bbetoiie. 

Jlli|»l«ri> (jng'14r), it. [Of. juggkS, Joggle, la] 
.. Middle EngllBh forms of In coalmining, one of several umbers resting 
, ^ ^ Chauoer. against one another at the top, so as to leave a 

JnggW, jnggir -kr), n. [E. Ind.l The triangular passageway. [Pennsylvania.] 

common falcon oxlndia, tmeojugger, which is Jnggleren (jug^lAr-es), n, [< juggler^ 4- -#••,] 
trained to fly at large game, it helonga to the A woman who praetlsM Jugglery. T. Wartm 


ajug holds— Jot 
by no meonx [fUi 
* n. See 



, a^jUfffnl, not for a great deal; 



ijifja (*>•»). "-j 


^juries (-1*). [< 

. , OF^tMeA Jogler, Junle : see 

juggJeK^ The m or perfomuiiioeB of a Jng- 
|der; legerdemain; trlo&ery; henoe,impoatttre; 
aaeeptlon. 

i M flfn ff ly (Jug'ling-li), odr. In a Joggling or 
dSoepSve manner. 

JqglMdiaeam (Jd-glan-da^af-6), fi, pi Same an 

Jv^Uidett [ME., < L. JuffUuu (Jugland-), 

welnut: aeeJuffkuu.j The walnut. 

Jvgiande In lande now nptTtkge. 

MkUUuMf Hniboiidrlefs. B. T. B.X p> 96. 

Joglandem (j9-gian'dd-§), n» nl rNL. (De 
Candolle, 1818), < Juglaiw (JugHand-) + 

The walnut family; a natural order oonsiating 
of about 30 apeoies of treea, belonging to the 
north temperate zone of both hemispheres. 
The flowen are monoHsioua the atorUe one« being oom- 
monlr borne in looee oatktni: tho oalyz, when preaenti 
la adherent to the aoalo ; and the aiamena arc nnmer- 
cma. The fertile Itowera are aolltazy, or in a amall ereot 
■pike. The perianth ia adherent to the oyaiy, which oon- 
taina a aingle ereot ovule. The fruit la moatly a dry- 
hulled dmpaoeoua nut. Tho leavea are alternate, odd- 
pinnate, without atlpulea. Many apeolea are valuable for 
their tlmb^ uuta, and other prouucta. The important 
genera are Carya and Juglann. See euta under kUkory 
and leahMit. Alao Jtifftandaeea. 

Juglans (JO'glanz), M. [NL, (Linneua), < L, 
Juglan {jugland-), a walnut, a walnut-tree, < 
Jove, Jupiter (oontr. as in Jupiter)^ + 
oleiftg, au aeorn: see glans^ gland,"] A lead- 
ing genus of the Juglandete, or walnut family. 
In oontraat with Carya, the hickory, the nut of thia 
genna has a ridged aurface^ with tho hnak cloa^ adhe- 
rent J. npia ia the common walnut of Europe, though 
indigenona chiefly in Peraia and northern India. It la 
valued for ita light tough, and well-colored wood, Iti 
nuta and the oil they yield, and aome medicinal pro- 
dneta. J. Is the black walnut of North Ameiloi^ 
which furntihea the weU-known rich-brown cabinet- 
wood. J. cfnemi, tbe butternut, yields a lighter-oolored 
and aofter but durable wood, a more oily nut Shd sn 
ofliolnal cathartio. Theae apoolea all afford dyeatuffa 
Both leavea and frnit at thia genua occur abundantly in 
a foaall atate in many Oretaoooni and Tertlaxy dopoalta. 
Forma which vaiy aliimtly from tbe living plant are aomo- 
tlmea called ju(danditei; thoae founded on leavea alone 
are often dlatlngulahod aa Jualandij^yUat and foaall wood 
with nearly the atruotnre of walnut haa been named ju- 
atmudinuoL Seo out under vnilnuL 
, M. Plural of jugulum, 

J5'g&-lj|r). a. and n, [a F* jugulairex 
Pg. ^ti^Tar B It. ^ugulare, < Vlh, jugmariSf < L. 
Jugulwm^ bXuo J ugulns, the bone wliioh joins the 
shoulders and the breast, the eollar-bouo, also 
tbe hollow of tho neck above tho collar-bone, 
dim.o£jttf 7 i«m, ayoke: uQejugum.] L a- 1. In 
anat,j perUdui^ to tho throat in general.— 2. 
In idhth,i (a) Having the ventral nns situated 
at the throat, in a<lvance of tho pectorals: as, 
%fugular ilsh. Of. Jugularen, (1) Situated in 
advance of tho pectorals: m, jugular fins.— 8. 

P^ftoining to the jugulum.^Juniar 
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Jugnlatlon (]d-g9*lA"8h€pi). n. [< LL. Jugtda- 
^(a-), a cuttiiig of one^s throat, a kUling, < L. 
jugularef pp. Juguiatua^ out the throat of, kill: 
see Jugulate,] The sudden cutting short of a 
disease by therapeutio interference. 

Jugulator ( Jtt'gt^^tOT), a. [< LL. jugulator, a 
outthroa^ < L. jugularef out the throat of: see 
juguJaU>,Ji A cutthroat or murderer. Cowell 

JugalCKmhaUeCjd^ga4dHBe^'i^ or -sef'g-lik), 
a, [< L. Jugulumf the throat, + Gr. 
head.] In anal, of or belonging both to the 
head and the throat. --jtuiOooeplialio vitiLaveln 
which loinetlmaa ooonn In man, nnlungthe Jngnlar and 
oephalio velna. 

jniulm pjlfc 

uee of h. jugiUim, the throat : aee jwmtlar.J 1. 
In oraitk., the lower part of the throat; tbe 
fore part of the neck, between the gula and 
the peotufl. See out under ^rdl.- 2. m entom,i 
(a) A name proposed by Enoch and used by 
some writers to mdioate the lower surface of 
the prothoraz of a beetle, (h) A name given 
bv Eirby to the basal piece on the lower side 
of an insect’s head, now generally known as 
the gula, (c) A name sometimes applied to 
the occipital foramen, an orifice in tho oack of 
the heao, through which the alimentary canal 
and other organs pass to the thorax. 

Jwiun (jU'guin), *. ; pi. Juffa (-gft). [L., a yolce 
(for oxen), a collar (for horses), a cross-beam, 
cross-rail, the ridge or summit of a mountain 
(= Gr. f vydv ss K yoke), < Jungere (root jug), 
Join: aeejoin and yoke,] 1. Inl»of.: (a) A pair 
of leaflets in a compound leaf. (6) A rii^o on 
the carpel of an umlfelliferous plant.— 2, [eap,] 
A yellow star of magnitude 3.3, in the constel- 


JnltauM 


gtuggtolOf the tree), < L. Anphuu^ the fruit, 
jeiegpkuA the tree, < Gr. jujube (the 

£im), CKv^, Jujube-tree, < Ar. oiiitf, Pen, 
eayea^n, ek^fun, toe juJube-tree. Of. 

Pg. aeofitfa. Jujube, nwi the Ar., with the Ar. 
article al] 1, The name < * 


\ of several species of 




fhnmsibfbBSiL ganglion, etc. See the nemna..^ Ji»- 
lar Idate. (a) lu ieam. , one of two platea developedoe- 
twM toe nmi of the mandible, aa in the ganoid flihea 
of the genera AmSa and Pdyytiruit: auppoaod by aome 
to re p rea e nt branehioategal raya. (6) In entom., one of 
the lam oomeoua platea covering the maxllln In oo^ 
tain Coiwpfam— Jugular process, a proininence of the 
lateral border of tho occipiUl bone, partly eiraumaorfb- 
ing the jagalar foramen.— Jugular sOlmtes, in «n- 
lom., a pair at amall aderilea lutnated in the niomltrane 
oonneoting tho head with the thorax in certain inaecta. 
Thaae aoleritea are Imlioved by Newport to bo dUplaoed 
porttona of the prothorax and to repreaent prothoraoio 
P|Ma|»tera.^Jngllltr vsilL (a) One of two large veina of 
me throat The ealemal Jvmdar vein colleota the blood 
from the aaperflolal parts of tlio head and neck, and dla- 
bhargea It Into the anbclavian vein. In man it may be 
obearved just below tbe akin, running porpendionlarly 
down on each aide of the nook from near the angle of 
the jaw. The inUrnal Ju(ndar vein retiuna the blood 
from the Inaide of the akulL boglnning at the Jugular 
foramen by ootifluenoe of the ainuaoa of the aknll, deacend- 
Ing the neok deeply in tbe carotid aheatli on the outer aide 
oCme oarotid aitm, and ending by confluence with the 
■ubolavian to form the innominate vein. Hee cuU under 
hmg and morocie. (b) In iehtK, one of the autorior oar- 
AinaJ veln^ which bring back blood from the head and an- 
tMlor extremitlea. Alao called venajuuulairit. 
n. 11. 1. lu anat, a jugular vein. 

He la pinned to the floor bj a band fixed in bli collar 
. . . and fbnrknuoklea embedded in hiajfuguldr. 

P, Jerrotd, Men of Cnaraoter, II. 7. 

fl. In kikik., a jugular flsh. 


furthlns war, the war (abont iio-ioe & 0 .) waged 1 
Bomana agalnit Jugurtha and rendered f amoua liy Ba] 
hlatoiy. 

Juloe fl* [< ME. juia, juce, jutte, Jua, < OF. 
Jua, F. Jua, < L. Jua, broth, soup, juice, mm Skt. 
yssikE. soup.] 1. The watery partof vegetables, 
especially of fruits; the expressible or extrac- 
tive fluid of a plant or fruit. 

Thai aeyn that if tho yuit of the eerbo that ia oallid 
moraua g^lne rubri be putt in hlse uoae-thrlllia whanne 
he bigyuneth to anffre the acoeaae of the quarteyn, he 
■ohalMhool. iM;^<M*^Aiiinioa(e<LFuiiiivallXp*S9i 
Now no more 

The of Egypt'! grape ahall moist thia lip. 

SAoJr., A. and U., v. ^ S84. 

2, Tho fluid part of an animal body or sub- 
stance; in the plural (its most common use in 
this sense), all the fluid constituents of the 
b^y. 

Perch’d like a crow upon a three-legg*d stool 
TUI aU hia jufoa ia dried. Termyttm, Andley Oonrt 
Intsittusl, etc., juloe. Hoc the adjeotivea.— 
juloa the extract of tho root of the licorice^ 

Juice (jCs). V. t,\ pret. and pp. jtricod, ppr. juki- 
ing, [ijuiee, n.j To moisten or provide with 
juice. [Uare.] 

Some gallants perchance count all conquests dry meat 
which are not/incMl vrlth blo<^ 

Puller, Holy War, p 104. 

Jnloefnl a. l< juice -fla,] Full of 

or abounding in jnioe. 

Beside in Med’olne simplea had that power 
That none need then tlie planetary bonr 
To help their woriUng, they so were. 

Preston, Noah's Flood. 

JldeeleH OOs'Iea), a. fKJutee + -low.] DMti- 
tate of jiif«e ; diy $ wltnout molirture. 

Bo does an Ivy, green when old, 

And nurontiiw in decay, 

InJutaelem, Joyfeaa arms infold 
A aapllng youim and gay. 

Somervale, Oanidla'a Eplthalaminm. 

jotoilieflfl (jd'si-nes), fi. Tbe state of being 
Juicy or of abounding with juloe ; succulence 
in plants or fruits. 

Juicy (jO'si), a, [< juice + -yi.] Abounding 
with juloe; moist; succulent. 

And, when hla/iriey aalada fkll'd, 
rac’d carrot pleas'd him welL 

Otmper, Epitaph on a Hara 

A Middle English form ^ July, Ckau- 


FluwvHng Bnuich nf JaJube-trte JM/utm). 

a, Oowcri 

plants of the genus Zimhua, — 2. Tho edible 
fruit of these plants.— 8. A oonfeotion made of 
gum arable or gelatin, sweetened and flavored 
so as to resemble the jujube-frult. Also called 
Jyjuhe jtaate, a name ori^nally applied to a jelly 
made from the jujube. 

Jnkgi (jdk), V, i. A dialectal variant otjouk^. 

JukU^v.i, Seei(wA;U. 

jnlaceona (j(^UL'Bh(-us), a, jX L. iulua, catkin, 
•f •aceoua,] In bol, resembUng an ament or 
catkin. 

JU'lep), n. [< F. juU3j> s Pr. julqt ss It, 
giuhhbe, giulebbo, \ Bp, julepessPa;,jule]^, < Ar. 
jkldb, < i’ers. jkldh, assibilated form of giUdb, 
julep (a sweet drink), also rose-water, < gul, a 
rose, + db, water.] A sweet drink; a demul- 
cent, acidulous, or muoilhginouB mixture. 

A ooancr iiftop wril may cool hia worship ; 

Thia cordial la for gallanta 

Mamnger, Parliament of Lov<v Hi 1. 
And flmt^ Iwhold thia cordial julep here, 

That flames and dances in hit crystal bounds. 

With Spirits of balm and fragrant syrups mix’d. 

JfiZtori, ('4imna 1. 072. 

-Mint 

yr(orlgi> 

Jy and proferably brandy) upon sugar and broken loe, 
to which aro added sprigs of fresh mint in anflicient quan- 
tiW to flavor the whole voy strongly. 

Jiman (jd'lyra), a, [k F. Julicn s Sp. Pg. Ju- 
liano ss It. (HuUano, < L. Julianua, i)ertBin- 
ing to Julius Cmsar (also a Koman pnenomen), 
< JuUua, Julius. Ci. July,] Pertaining to or 
derived from Julius Cmsar j wnaw calendar, 

« enL See tho Donna— Julian epoch. Same aa 
cm.— Julian period, a period of 7*980 Julian 
years, proposed Iqr Joseph Scaliger In 1682 as a unlveraal 
standard of oompariaon In chronology, constating of the 
years of tlie solar and lunar oyolcs and Uie cycle of the 
Indiotlon multiplied Into each other <28 x 19 x 36). The 
first years of these cycles roiiudded in tho year 4718 
B. 0.. from which the ^riod la reckoned. The first year 
of the Cliriatlan era being found by calculation to oorre- 
ipond to the year 4714 of the Julian period, all provlona 
and BUbaoquent coiupaiisonB can be made by simple anb- 
tncUon or addition. Thia period la still us^ in the oom- 


Jnlsp, a watery solution of onniphor.— ; 
jnlsp, an American drink made liy pouriiqr liquor ( 
nally and proferably brandy) upon sugar and broke] 


(U (J»'rt‘Ulit), V. fc: pret. aad pp. jMffu- 
' “ . [< L. jugulatua, pp, of 


PpJf* 

mUure (> Pg. , ^ 
oat of, kiu, < fugul\ 
neck ftbove the collar-b 
kUl by cutting the jugular vein , 
of. tkudgla, French Rev,, 1. ill. 7. 


F. juguler), out the 
,, 1 ^ hollow of the 
•bone: aeejugukir.] To 
; out the throat 
- [Bare.] 


Jnilt, n. 
cer, 

Jniaet, n, [ME., also jewiae; < OF. 
juuHae, joiae, etc., < h,judieium, ju< 
judietoua,] Jud^ent ; sentence. 


fjuyae, 
lent; see 


Therlw. 1 Mdn AmHi and my JioMMa 

C/Uwwr.Xiitgbt'* Td., L SSL 


JntalM (iO'Wb), 
reflex /iifiwa) i 


[<F.^be(the(mlt)(ML. 
(of. I& dim. givggiola, tbe Imit, 


under dalsndef. 

Jnlianiat (jd'lysn-lst), n, [< Julian (see def.) 
+ -iat,] Jfeelea,, one of a sect of Monophysites 
which held the body of Christ to be Incorrupti- 
ble: so called from Julian, Bishop of Halicar- 
nassus early in the sixth century. 

Julians ( jHl'ygnz), n. [A var. in pi. or poss. form 
of the fern, name Jillian, Gillian : eeejufi,] The 
daffodil. See Marciaaua, [Prov, Eng.] 
jnlidinm (jd-ii-di^nS), it. pi [nl,, < Jiiiia (-^) 
+ -jfur.l A subfamily of labroid fishes, typi- 
fied by tne genus Julia, to which different limits 
have been applied, ab generally underatood by 
American ichtbyaloglata It inoiudea labrida with a oon- 
tlnaouf lateral luie ahrupcly bent behind, canlnlfbrm teeth 
in front of the Jawa and moderate onea in the sidea dor- 
aal oontmuoua and with 8 or 9 apinea, and 8 weak anal 
■pines. Tlie qmdes are tiumoroua In all tropical aeaa, 
and a few exteud Into temperate onee. The pudding-wife 
(JiaiMgpmuradiatiai) oooura along tbe aoutheastem oout 
of the united Statea. and the kelp-fiah (PkUyylcmut emri- 
otnetui) la a Caltfoniian repreaentative. 

Julleniie (F. pron. zhtl-li-en'), n. [Cooks’ F., 
said to be so called from a French caterer in 
Boston named Julian, The F. name Julian m 
E. Julian, ] A clear soup containing various 
herbs or vegetables out in very smalf pieces. 



JUUoni 

JoUflora n. pL [NL. (Bn^Ui^er, 

about 18M)y < L. oatkin, H- Jloa ./lorfo, 
flower.] In boa, a gronp of plant-orden in- 
cluding, aooozdiitf to gome recent authbrBi the 
Ammtaoem (birches, oaks, willows, etc.), the 
Fiperineof (peppers, etc.), and the UrnoUieos 
(nettles, breaomiits, elms, etc.), oharaoterised 
Id general as exomns having their flowers in 
catkins or oompaOT clusters, and wanting both 
true calyx and corolla. 

JulifOTm (jO'li-fdnn), a. [< L. Mub, catkin, + 
farma^ form.] In bot, having the form of a 
catkin, ptare,] 


JuUot (Jd'lyd), a. pt. giuUo, < L. JuUus, Juli- 
us.] A coin formerly ourrent at Le^om and 
Florence, in value about 12 cents. 

He ipent thsre in liz monthi 
TwdW) thouind dnonti, and (to my knowlodgo) 
BeoolT'd In dowqr wltb you not onoinlfo. 

White DeriL 

Take hera and pay him, and glye him thla Jiilio oyer 
and aboye, to hans mmaelfa 

AnMeimifl^ l*aaaengen' Dlalofniai (ISUOi 

Julia (jd'lis), n. [L., a kind of rookfli^.l The 
typical mnuB of Ashes of the subfamily JyU~ 
difUd, J, meditorranea or mdgarie is known as 
the roinhom-toroiwe, from its brilliant colors. 

July (jO-US formerly jd^li), n. [< ME. July, 
Jutye, also Jule; < OF. juUej Juil (also JuiUet, 
jui^t juniet, etc.. F. JviUef) h Sp. Juli(» a 
Pg. Jwho s It. Qiuiio =5 D. G. Dan. Bw. JuU, < 
L. JuUua, July, prop. adj. (sc. ineiMrto), month of 
Julius, BO oailed after JuUub OsBsar, who was 
bom in this month. The name was imposed by 
Gmsar himself when reforming the calendar. 
It was previously called Otdnmia, or the flfth 
month, according to the old Roman calendar, 
in which March was the first month of th^ear. 
The name JuUub in ME. and early mod. Bf. was 
commonly July,"] The seventh month of the 
year, consisting of thirty-one days, during which 
the sun outers the sign Leo. 

Memorandum, of a-warde y*made hi the Maliter and 
Wardoni the xvjth day of JuU^ the yeereof theKelgneof 
JCyng Edward the lujtii. 

flhpl<KAGVIdi(E.B.T.B.Xp<8tt> 
Br that dales ejghte 

Were peased er the monthe blflUe. 

Ohauotr^ Merohant'a I 88S. 

Proofs as clear as founts In July, when 

We aee each grain of grayel. 

Shak»i Hen. VUI., L 1, 164. 

July-flowart ft. [From a mista- 

ken notion that this is the uncorrupted name.] 

1. The gillyflower, JManihuH CaryophyUus, 

The Juiy^ftower declares his gentleness. 

Drayton, Pastorals, Eel* to. 

2, In Jamaica, the leguminous tree Prosapin 

Jvmtora. ^ gnm tio 

com. from gOly/loufar, the carnation.] Same as eamaefoii- 
proM. 

jumartt (jO'mgrt), n. [< F.^amarf ; etjument, 
a mare: seejantoaf.] A fabulous animal, the 
offspring of a bull and a mare or a she-ass, or 
of a horse or an ass and a oow. 

Mulea and tofiawta the one from the mixture of an aas 
and a mare, the other from the mtotore of a bull and a 
mare, are frequent .Loela. 

jnmbalt, u. Same ub Jumble, 2. 

JumbaU, oertaln sweetmeata. 

Dunton, Ladles' Dlotlonary. 

Jmubert, V. t, [< me. Jumbren, Jombren, var. of 
Jumpron, earlvmod, mix: see jumpi, 

jumpers, and/umh/o.] To mix confusedly; Jum- 

NetomSiv eke no discordant thing yfere. 

OBauoer, Tmflu% II. 1087. 

Jumble (Jum'bl), e. ; pret. and -pp. Jumbled, ppr. 
Jumbling, [< ME. Jumbekn; a var. of Jumo^, 
with freq. term. 4e (~el) for •er*,] 1. trane, 1. 
To mix in a confused mass; put or throw to- 
fmther without order: often followed by toge^ 
Mer or up. 

Where th' Elements lay lumMsd all Ugetber, 

Where hut and ooldo were tarring each with either. 

SyivMter, tr. of jiu Bsrtas's Weeks, i 1. 

The oosoh Jumbled ns insensibly Into some sort of fa- 
nilliartty. SMe, Spectator, No. 188. 

2f. To stir up; arouse. 

84tb. To write what letters t had to writer that I might 
go ebroed with my wlfs^ who was not weU, only io Jumble 
her, and so to the Duke of Ymfc's ^whonse. 

/^Dlaiy.nLSSS. 

n. inirane. 1. To meet or come together con- 
fusedly or promiscuously; be mixed up. 

. They wni all meet and Jumble together Into a perfect 
bsrmony. iSeift 

To act or work confusedly; stumble along ; 
flounder. 


8251 

Than to the kyn Iriram] thit be did iloase 
And JumlU at it quhlll be iwitt _ 

WkT ^ JiMM«nii^(0hi2d'B Brilad% vm. 11^ 
1 have forgotten my logic, but ret I een Jumble at a syl- 
logism, and make an aignment <» it to prove It by. 

Latimer, Werka L S47. 

Jumbla (Jum^bl). n. [Formerly also, in def. 2, 
Jumbal; < Jumble, e.] 1. A confused mixture, 
mass, or oolleotion; a state of disorder or eon- 
fusion. 

the worid been oosgmented from that supposed 
fortultoasiiam^ this hypnosis had been tolcralue. 

(»anvfita Vanity of Dogmatist 
A/uniNtofmasloalsonDdBonaTibloraflttte. . . gives 
pleasure to the nnskillfal ear. Bmemm, Art. 

2. A thin orisp oake, composed of flour, sugar, 
butter, and eggs, flavored with lemon-pe^ or 
sweet almonds. Hkyii, x, Fanugo, Medley, eio. Bee 


Jmiiiy Hmed me whn we meL 
JbNvdw from the ohrir At lib ill. 

lelyA Mima Jenny Slated Me. 
8. To go along; agree; tally; ooinoide: fol- 
lowed by with. 

In some sort it jnews wttA my humour. 

8bak,, I Hon. IV., L S, 7a 
The aid aspect thla p ris on doth afford 
Jumye uuk the measure that my heart doth keep. 

WsMw and Sir ThomaTw jat. 

4. To meet accidentally. [Prov.Eng.]..^j|i]iiii. 

- - r the worid**; the E^dfoK^ 


Jumble-bend (jnm'bl-bdd), n. A seed of the 
Indian lioorioe, Abrue preeaioriuB, 

Jumblement (Jum^bl-ment), n. [< Jumble + 
•ment.] The act of jumbling, or the state of 
being jumbled; confused mixture. [Rare.] 

Shall we think this noble frame wu never made? or 
that it was made Iqr a oaaual/innMnnsnf of atoms? 

HanooeS, in Hoyle's Lecture BsnnoiiaiLSia (MSam.) 

Jumbler (jum'bldr), e. One who Jumbles things 
or mixes them confusedly. 

Junbllugly (jum'bling-lij, ad». In a jumbling 
or eonf used manner. 

Jumbo (jum^bfi), .n. [So called from Jumbo, 
the name of a very large eleifiiant, the lamst 
known in captivity, made well known in Eng^ 
land and Amerioa in connection with shows 
about 1880 -*85. ^e name was given as having 
an AfHoan semblancej cf. mumboJumbo,] A 
very large individual of its kind or olass. [Col- 
loq.] 

A combination that would have knocked into crepni- 
culean nebulosity the combined successes of HuAJmebo 

lUSUK 


ot suocensful business men. Mude and Drama, X IL S. 

Jumo (jOni), n, [Frob. a native name.] A sa- 
line chenopodiaoeons plant (Salieomia), grow- 
ing extensively in the Argentine Republic and 
Patagonia, yielding when burned an unusual 
amount (41 per cent.) of carbonate of soda. 
U, 8, Coneular Bepwte, No. Ixix (1886), p. 08. 

Jumelt, n. An obsolete form of gemel. 


The yates iumetUe, mighty end stronm 
1*0 Bun the tronth, ful Isrge were and Ions 
Jhm^ of Dadmay (E. K T. 1^ 


L1188. 


Jumelle (F. nron.. zh1i-meF)f 8, and fi. [F., fern, 
of Jumeau, twin: iseejumel, gemel, gmbal,] I. 
a. Twin, or forming a couple: said of certain 
tools and objects ox use or ornament which are 
always in pairs: as, a Jumelle opera-glass (one 
having two tubes). 

n. n, In the plural, the side pieces of a loom, 
in which the cylinders are fitted. 

Jumentt (jfi'ment), n. [< OF. Jument, a beast of 
burden, F. Jument, a mare, as 8p. Pg. Jumento, 
an ass, Jumenia, a female ass, s It. mumento, a 
beast of burden, giumenta, a mare, < L. Jumeu- 
turn, a beast of burden, contr. of yugmenium, < 
Jungere, join, yoke : aeejugum, Join.] A beast 
of burden; also, a beast in general. 

Thsysre born to labour, to misery, to cany burdens like 
Jumente. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 814. 

Jumanta (jb-iuen't|), n. pf. [NL.,pl. ofL.^ 
menfiim, dnift-cattle.j In Bodf,, same as Paohy- 
dermata, Cuvier. 

Jump^ (jump), V. [< ME. Jumpen (also found 
in form Jumbren, Jombren : see Jumber, 

jumpefi. Jumble), < Sw. dial, gun^a, spring, 
Jump, = Dan. mifiip#, " 


_ Plsai-IOUBS. SMtnm •• 

pso-foNsa-^lb Jump at, to embaoe or accept with cager- 
ncss; catch at : aa, he>iiiiv»d at the offer. rOolloq.]— TP 
ininp owsr, to peas over, disregard, or omit something 
intsrTenliig.B|aflL lands. Lm^ etc. Beeallp. 

n. trails. 1. To pass m a leap; spring or 
leap over; pass over suddenly or haAily: as, 
to Jump a stream.— 2. To give a jumping mo- 
tion to; move with a spring or bound; propel 
by a jump or jumps; drive onward; aB,toji^p 
a child up and down. 

Jump her and thump her. Sbak., W. T., iU. l, 186. 

The Ught>draught| broad-bottomed stem-wheelsr, oon- 
struoted with a view to Jumping her over the beri at low 
water. TbeAmeriean,yi,40. 

8. To skip over; pass bv or neglect; give no 
heed to : act or proceed in disregard of: as, to 
Jump all minor oonsiderations ; to Jump a olaim 
(wmoh see, below).— 4t. To drive forward or 
through as if by leaps; act upon or about im- 
petuously. 

TohMiip a body with a dangeroue phy*to 
That's sure oldeath without It 

£rM.,Oor.,iU. 1,164. 

Why, there wee Bir John Moneyman could /imv 
A bnaiucM qulokly* 8. Jeman, Devil Is an Aas, iv.n. 

6. In the game of checkers, to pass by or skip 
over (an opposing man) in moring. The man 
which is jumped is removed ffom we board.— 

6. Among sportsmen, to start or cause to start ; 
cause to leap or spriug, as game from a cover; 
flush. 

We had half an hour's good sport in Jumping these lit- 
tle ducks. T, Jiooenelt, Hunting Tllp^ p. SL 

7. In to upset or shape, as a bar or rod, 
by endwise blows. A transverse piece forged 
on the end of a bar is said to be jumped on.— 

To risk or hazard* 

Ton must . . . Jump the after inquiry at your own 
peril. BBtoA., Gymbriina^ V. 4, 118. 

If . . . that but this blow 
Might be the be*sll and the end-all h^ 

But hers^ upon this bank and shoal of timeb 
Weld Jump the life to come. 

8Kak., Macbeth, L 7, 7. 

TO Jump a fllalin, in the United Btatee and Australia, to 


Jump: of. G. dial, gampm, jump, hop. These 
words are connected with a lar^ number of 
words, mostly dial., of related import.] I. 
inirana. 1. To rise off one’s feet by a sudden 
muscular effort; throw one’s self in any diroo- 
tion with both feet raised from the, ground; 
spring from the ground or from any support; 
leap: as, to Jump up and dovni; to Jump over 
a hurdle. 

Not the worst of the three but^fiaiqw twelve foot and a 
hidf by the squler. Skat., W. T., to. i, 847. 

The Itohtly^^ffiW^' glowrln' tronto 
ifat fluo’ my waters play, 
ihinu, HnmUe Petition of Brusr Water. 

2. To go or move with a leap or with leaps ; 
spring quickly; hence, figuratively, to Jolt; throb 
violently, etc. 


The wynde blew* not so strsynably as byforsb by rei 
wheref the sigde snore bride vs frame Jumanfoge 
betynge vpon the ssyde rok. 


and 


Sir B, Chiri^brds, Pylgrymag^ p. SO. 
The noise of the rattling of the wheeto, and cf the prsBS- 
ing hon^ and of the Jumping chariots. Nahum UL S. 


take posaeiBlon uf public land to which another has » 
vionriy acquired a olaim, the first occupant, by squatter 
law and custom, and under the preemption laws of the 
United States having the first right to the lai^--To 
Jump one’s to abscond in oraer to avoid trial, as 
an indicted person, leaving one’a sureties liSUe lor the 
baU-boud. (Hang, U.H.1 

(juxnp), n, liJum/A, v.] 1, The act of 
jumping; a leap; a spring; a bound; henoe, 
a passing over; an oxnission: as, a high^^p; 
the jfsmp of a gun; njump of a whole century. 

We believe . . . that Nature doeemake/ufiyw now a^ 
then. Hwdey, Lsy Bennona p. 897. 

2f. A risk; a venture; a hazard. 

Our fortune lies upon this^mip. 

8/uUt., A. ud a. ilL 8, 7. 

8. In geol, and mining, a slight fault or dislo- 
cation of a vein.— 4. In building, an abrupt 
rise in a level course of brickwork or masonry, 
to accommodate ^e work to the inequality of 
the ground.— ff. A kind of dance. Formerly 
also called dasip.— pyom the junift from the start 
or beginning. iOoiloq.]— Full JumPb full speed.— BgiL 
ririp, jUBdlunp. See Jum 

kssn Jump, on the go ; on the rush ; busily engaged; 
Ewd M woK [Oblloq., U. B.] 

De tsr-klttte*s a^billn' an de keen Jump. Ve»*T H^tsya. 

T, WinU^, Bsconarima Mrilasya. 

jpinpit (jump), a. l<Jump,v.i,,4,] 1. Matched. 
And thou iohe Jump with Alexander. 

Lyly$ Alexander and Campaipe (16B4X 
He sold the mnstke best thilke powm riei^ 

2. Exact; precise; nioely fitting. 

AcrostlfikBBndtriestlriison/iniranamea^ _ 

A Jonmm, Execranop upon ▼uksa. 

Jimpit (Jump), adv, [< Jump^, a.] Exactly; 
precisely; fitly. 

Eowjumpe he hittetb the nsfle on ths h^^ 

8limikur§t,p.BL (HsnML) 
Thus twice before, and hmw St this deed hour, 

With marital stalk hath he gone by our wilelL 

gtsff. , Bmiriel^ 1. 1, 8k . 





imp 

[Prob. 

' on; c£. sUp „ 

guinonta'io bo ‘slippedP on. Lobb prob. 
noBttlised form of Jupf jupe. Cf. A 

garment of loose make^ worn especially for 
undreBS. (a) In the Mventeentli oontary, a iboii looM 


A jacket, or InoM coat reaching tu the tliigbi^. . , 
with ileevee tu me walit HandU liaiiM. 

(p) jiL Toward the oloee of the eighteenth century, a kind 
of bodice for women, which apparently took the place of 
itaya when the wearer waa not oarefully dreaaed. Also 
oalledikhfM. 

Bleas ma Mn Carmine^ don’t mind my shape this bout, 
for I’m only In P'octe, Taste, L L 


as a garment Jumdnf-lMttj (Jump^i 
to and $lopt namM of den-btusai^ JmpaHei^ 
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n. The gar- 

_ , ja^nUna: bo oalled 

fh>m the elastio bnratlim of the pods and pro- 
jection of the seeds. [Prov. Eng*] 
Jnmvlng-biu (lum^ping^bag), n. Any insect 
of wefamily AiInooHm. Haltiooridw, 

WgdMsg. Gentleman Dancing-Master, BplL jninplng-liare (Jum^ping-hftr), n. A jerboa-Jike 

rodent cmadru}^ oz South Amoa, Pedetes caf^ 
fer or Melamva amenaiBf of the family Dipodwo 
and subfamily Pedefina^ nearly as large as a 
hare, which ft somewhat resemblos. The hind 
feet are 4-toed, with atottt hoof -like claws; the tall is about 
as long as the body and bushy tbronghont ; and the ears 
are high. Thejumplni^hiires clear many feet at a bonnd. 
, They replace the trucTerboss In South Africa. 


. ,llgm (jung-k*-jln'M), «i. pL [NL. (C. 
Biohard, 1806), < Jimeago a former 

K meric name, -I- -eoi.] A natural order of plants. 

oonsiBta of erect herbs with msh-llke leaves, ana nlkea 
or racemes of InconspionoaB flowera with a perianth of 


six dlvlalonB and an ovary of S or more oaipMs, Ih«y 
are nnlmportant plants growing In marSbes. The genera 
are TV^yfoeMn, AAetieSiiKck and fUrowfidiNik 

JnncaJl (jung'kf^l), a. l< JwieaUs, < L. Jen- 
euSf a rash: see JuneuaJ} 1. Beloiw^ to or 
concerned with the genns Janoag.— 9, Belongs 
ing or relating to Jtmoatos. 

JnnoalM (jnng-k&^16s}, n. pi [NL. (lindley, 
’ * ■ ooMg; see yanoac.] According 

ley, an ** alliance ^ of plants embracing 
the orders Juneaoea and Araeete, 

, a. An obsolete form of junket. 


1846), pl. of 
toLinaley, e 


Jnnoess dnn^sf-d), a. pl [NL. (A. P. de Can- 
dolle, 1815), <i/aaoag+ -ear. J A synonym of Jaa- 


eaoeas. 


Plenty of fair funawMs fences. 

jgainMapA ihw., CLXVL saa 


Jnmp-abont (Jump't^bout^). a. The g 
JEfifpodium Podamaria. [l*rov. Eng.] 
‘ att (Jnmp^kdt). a. Same as Jt 


The goutwort. 


Do not imitate 
So kingly, so precysSU^ 

And step for st^ so strej^ 

tr. of Horace’s Art of Poetry. 


JuiGiform (Jnn'si-fdrm), a. [< L. Jaaoag, a rush, 
+ format snape.l Beed-like; 
rush: as, ajunetform poly^. 


growing like a 


birr AVI7. TC. KHauiu am jwmjr— 

ipllV (jump'kup'iiug), a. In aieoh., 
mmftle ooupliuff (whicn soo, under 00 a- 


same as 
pUng). 

Jampot^ (juin'pfir), n, 


jumplXIg-iiloaBe (Jum^piug-moos), a. Same as 
fawj>8 (tf ). deer^ousot 1. 

‘nmping'^llLtlUst (jum'ping-mul^ot). a. 1. 
Same as Yamp-ro^.— B. A fish of the fam- 
^ MugilldWt Mugil dlbula» [Gape Hatteras, 


[< jaa/pi, f., + -erl.] 1. U, S.] 


One who' or that which'JumpB. Speoiflos^y— Jiimpl2lg-rat (Jum^ping-rat), a. A jerboa, or 
9. One who practi^s leaping or dancing as a other animal of the fa^ly Dipodida, 


part of divine worship. The practice his prevailed 



Juin^ping-sfid),"n. The seed of 

a M ezican eupuorbiaceouB plant, infested by 
tlio larva of a small tortrioid moth, Carpooa2}8a 
mltitana. See Carpocapaa* The uneasy movements 
of the Imprisoned larva when it Is warmed make the leed 
roll abont on a flat saTfaca or even jump a slight distance 
In the air. The larva pupatee in January or February, and 
the moth soon after Issuee through a hole previously out 
by the larva. Also called desA-tean. 

Jniapl2lg.llirgw [Jum'ping-4to), it. An insec- 
tivorous mammal of the family MacroHeeMidm ; 
an ele}»haut-6hrew. See out under elephant^ 
ahrfito, 

n. A spider 
no wob, but 
captures its prey by leaping upon it; any 


* Jenny [was] a Welshwoman ; her mde forefathera wore 
goat-herai on week-day^ and Jumpen on Sundays. 

Savage^ B. Medlloott, IIL 12. 

Another sect Is the JumperPt among whom the crotio 
dement Is disagreeably prominent 

D, Jf. WaUaoe, Bussia, p. 802. 

8. Ouewho jumps a claim to land. [U.S. and 
Australia.] 

Thefuneralof a well-known who had been Shot , , ^ 

In a quarrel over a piece (rf disputed lend. jiunpirig-nplilwr ( jum'ping-spi^dOr). 

Th 0 Gsni^, xxxvit 776. of theiaudly AttidWf which spins 
4 . In g0d7*, any animal which habitually jumps, <iAptu 

leaps, or hops as a mode of progrosflion. (a) A ftttid. ,. . . . ^ .x . . . . 

llSb whlub often leaps out of water. $) Any aaltatorial Junp^Oillt (jump joint), a. A butt-joint ; in 
insect as a hslttold, pjyllld, graaahoppor, etc, (c) The Mjhtuilding, the character'-'^-* * — 

manot or Isrva of the oheoee-tly : a oheoso-hopper. - •• • - 

6. Li mooh,, a tool or oonmvanco which works 
with a jumping motion, (a) in quarrying: 0) A 
drill worked by hand and struck by a hammer. (2) A long 
drill worked by band, but not strnok by a hammer. It has 
a ohisol-edge at each end, and is swollen in the middle to 
give more weight and thus add to the force of the blow. 

(Hoipans, Mimng Tools, p. 48.) Oalled in the United Status „ 

* a pkum-driU, (S) A aprug oontrolling the sta^wheelof a (jump ring), n« 

clorii or a click in a repeating watch. xi 1 1__ . 

There must also be a slight spring or Jumper some- 
where on the ratchet toeth to keep them exactly in the 
proper idaoc for the click to catch next time. 

dUr Jf. Beekett, Clocks and Watches, p. 141. 

(e) A bit used in a jointer. (<f) A special form of plow- 
share for rough soil, or soil fllled with roots, (e) In UUg.t 
a wire used to cat out an Instrament or part <h a circuit, 
or to clone temporarily a gap in a circuit 
6. A kind of sleigh: usually a simple box on 
nmners, especially on runners which are parts 

of the ^les forming the thills, and tho middle Jump-seat (jump^sSt), »• 
parti 01 which are made thinner bo bb to bend, the main seat of a bi 


cteriutio joint of a car- 
vel-built veBsel. 

fumplyf (jump'll), adv. [< jump^, 0 ., + - 7 y 8 .] 
In a jump manner; exactly; suitably; oppor- 
tunely. 

My meeting so Jurngiy with them makes me abaabed 
with the Btrangeneas cl it Sir P. Sidney, Anadla. 

„ _ „ . In i»6to/-ipr>rJb, par- 

tioi3arly~iirjewel^,''a ring made of a bar or 
wire with plane endii abutted agaiuBt each other, 
but not welded. 

jump-rocks ( jump'roka), n. [<^pl, + obj. 

fooMw.] A catostomine fish. Moxoatoma cervl- 
num, with a 3-lobed air-bladder, from 10 to 12 
dorsal rays, and a vexy slender body, rarely at- 
taining a foot in length.. It inhabits the ^uth 
Atlantic States from the James to the Chatta- 
hoochee river. Also eaXiod Jumping-Bullet 

An extra seat under 
BO arranged that the 


! ‘U. 8.]-* 7. yaut, a preventer-rope made fast main seat oan be Bhifted to a poBition further 
n BUOD a way as to provent a yard, mast, or back, and tho extra Beat brought up in front, 
boom from jumping, or giving way in an upward Jump*up-aild-kiss-ms ( jumiru^Sud-kiB'mS), 
direetiozi, in heavy weather.— miittte-Jiuiipsr, an u- The pansy, Tioto rProv* Eng.] 

Meotrio (flodk in which the hands move only at the end JumP-UP-JokUUy (jump'up-Jon'l), ft. Same as 
of each minute^ the mlnute-huid moving over t whole John^jHmP’Un’ Tl ^ 
mlnttto at each atep. — — ^ ^ ^ 

Jumpori’ (jum^pdr), n. [C£. JumpK'] A kind of 
loose jacket with rieeves worn by some classos 
of laborers, as seamen and stovodoreB, usually 
with overalls, reaohing to the thighs, and but- 
toned the whole len^h in front; also, any u]:>- 
per garment of similar shape. 

Men ud women [Efkiroo] are alike clothed with jacket 
and tnuaers. The Jacket is a hooded Jumper with open- 
tnga only for fane and hands. Thehooa Is enlarged when 
neoessaiT so aa to admit of ~ 
against the woman’s back. 


BO aa to admit of an infant being carried Inside 
MUk. 

A. flf. Qredy, Arctic Service, p. 88. 
A green-cheek cotton waist or blouse sewed into a holt 
—the masonllne uniform of Frirharimr; be calls it a 
H. & Phdpe, Old Maid's Paradise. 


Johnny-jump-up. [Local.] 

Walks bnnohlng thence in four directions, and. along 
them bedi diJump-up-Johnniu. 

The Oentury, XXXV. 947. 

lump-weld (jump'weld). n. A butt-weld, 
ran. or Jun. An abbreviation of Junior. 
Juncaoem (jung-k&'sf-d), n. pi [NL. (G. A. 
Agardh, about lS2B)t<Juneu8 -i- -aoeai.'J A nat- 
ural order of endogenouB plants, tho true rushes, 
typified by the genus Jimoifg. in toohnloal oharao- 
ten thii order ic oloaely allied to the AOisMOiL having 
a perianth of 6 segments in two series, 6 or rarely 8 sta- 
meni^a^ a Bapm^ ovaty, with 8 oells or plaoentn. Bat 


Jundkarlne ( jnng'- or yfing^kdr-lt), n. [Named 
after M. JundSerf dbeotor of the zmneB at 
Poullaonen, France.] In mineral, same os 
aideHte. 

JunC0(iiuig'ko),n. [NL.; origin uncertain.] 1. 
A notable genus of the finch family, PUngilUdw; 
the North American snowbirds, jwwo htema^ 
Ns la the Usok anowblrd so abundant in winter in moat 
parts of the United Btatoiyabont 64 inohos ](nig,of ablaok- 
^ slate-oolor with white belly and white lateral tail-fea- 
thers and pink bill, fleveral other meolea or varfetlea 
occur in the weatem United States ana Mexico, chiefly in 
mountainonsreglonB, aa the Oregon snowbird (J . orepomisX 
the grey-headed snowbird (•/. eanieepe). and the Mexican 
snowbird (J. altieaia). The genus was instltnted by Wag- 
ler in 1681, and later oalled by Audubon Bee out 

under moimM 

9. [1. d.] Any bird of this genus; a snow- 
bird. 

juncoUB (jung'kuB), o. [as Sp. Pg. Juncoao b 
I t. giuncoao, < h^Juneoaua, full of rushes, < Jms- 
dtMT, a rush ; see JuneuaJunki-.J Full of rushes ; 
resembling mshoB ; junoaceoiiB. [Bare.] 
Junction (Jungk'Bhpn\ n, [a F. Jmetion = Rp. 
iunooion ss Pg.^anc:^, < h. Junetio(n^), a join- 
ing, <Jungere, pp./unotua, join: seejfoto.] 1. 
The act or o^ration of joining; the state of 
being joined; union; combination; coalition: 
as, the^tmdfto}i of two armies or dcrUchments. 

Though there was a JuneUtm. there never was a real 
union, of the slave with the free Btatea. 

Nineteenth Century, XXIIL 9& 

9. A place or point of union or meeting; eepe- 
oially, the point or locality where two or more 
lines of any kind come into union: as, a town 
at the Junction of several rivers. The word is often 
nsed speoifloally in naming a plaoeb othcrwlae unlmpo^ 
tant, where two or mure raflroaibi meet 

There is one Joint Boperfeot that it oan only bo dtscemed 
by the minutest search ; it is not even eo perceptible as 
the YuncMim of twopleoes of paper which have been pasted 
togAher. Jf, Taylor, Lands of tho Saracen, p. 169. 

BBym 1. (hmneetkm, etc. See union. 

Juuctional (jungk'shon-^), a. [< JuncHon -I- 
-al.] Pertaining to function: as, *^junettonal 
lines," Enoyo. Bril, II, 289. 

JU2lCtloil-b<XC(jungk'Bh(m-bok8),», A chamber 
oonnedting two or more lines or pipe. 

In sahmarlne mining, when it is neoessaiy to employ a 
multiple cable, njunmon-hoaie uaed to facilitate the oodp 
uootion of the several separate wires dlvcigiiig from the 
extremities of such a oaUe. Farrow, MIL Imoyo., II. 147. 

JUBCtloil-plate (jungk'Bh^n-plftt). n. A welt 
or breakpoint plate, secured by rivets over the 
edges of boiler-plates which form a butt-joint. 

junctoti An obsolete variant of Junto. 


Junctura (jungk-tu'rfl), n,: pl. Juncturw (-rfi). 

[L.; non Juncture.^ In so ' ^ 

OB Juncture, 2, 


aool and anat, some 


[< L. Junotura, a join- 
seejoin. 


juinpcrfit (Jum'p5r), V. t [< M] 
Jompren, also found in var. form, J 
oren, mix, freq. of Jumpen, jump: 
Yifsip.] To mix toMther; minme 


ME. *JumpreH^ 
JumSren, Jom- 


ingulshed by the glumaceoua oMyx-llke texture 

of the perianth, on aooonnt of whidh, aa wdl as of its ap- 
pearance^ it resemUei the sedges and graaasa The spe- 
cies number about SOO^ bdonMng to 14 gaaera. These 
plants prefer wet mnound and u» pooler latitades. The 
genera Jufiens and Liisifls(the wood-rusIDare almost oos- 

, f»e«. of Jumpen, jump; w. Jtimber, 8m mt 

Jump.'i To mm togethw; miui^o; jumble. Juummu (juiwil'riilu.), a. r< NL. Amoo- 
Ke/Mgsveiranodisoontonttliyiigy^ ceua, < L. Junoua, a rush: see Juneua, Junkl,'] 

OtoieBrrT^ua iL 1087. ij, pertaining to or resembling the Junea- 
**-'"** (jump'ing-bfln), a. Same as eea, or &ose plants of which the ruah is the 

type; jonoous. 


u^: BfBjumher, 


juncture (jungk'tor), n, 
ing, a joint, < jungere, pp.junetua, join 
Ci. Jointure, £tom the same L. sonree.] If. A 
joining; Junction. 

Hot are the soberest of them so apt for that devotlonsl 
ooropltance andiiiiiMiirs of hearts which 1 destre to bear 
in thoie bdy oBum to be perfurmed with me. 

ECtwiBafflOe. 

9, The line or point at which two bodies are 
joined ; a Joint or articulation ; a seam. 

Swift to perfonn heav’n's fatal will it ithe dart] fled, 
Full on the jttfMfliirf of the neok and head. 

And took the jotot and out tho nervea in twain. 

Pope, mad, xiv. 644. 

8. A point of time; particularly, a time ren- 
dered oritioal or important by a concurrence of 
oircumBtanoeB; a conjuncture. 

0 what Look it is, Sir BowlanAthat you were present le 
this Juneture / Gmgfvff , Way ol the WoriiL Ir. IB 



Jmem (Jimg; 
ruA; 


[NL.. < Ih Jk 
most importaDi 
, ox the iTi 



1, JtmeuM mretifut, 
flowwof I 


a, J, fmttit; m» 


Jog 

Juiu 


M, June, prop, adj, (eo. menaui, 
fami^ Junius, < Junius, a Bo- 
mejakin to /avenis, young: see 


JajaajtAU A. 

it genus 
Junoaeea 
or rushes, con- 
taining about 
hiJf of the spe- 
cies. Thfj ire 
. jf a rigid 
iWltlmooui, 

Mmbr simple 

■nd ■lender, holiow 
or pithy itema end 
■mill greenlin or 
brownuhSowenln 
heede or faregnler 
peaiolee, the oap- 
mle pontslning a 
lim number of 
ieeda Boonomloil- 
lythMirenotvety 
Important. Th^ 
■re often planted 
on lea- and riTer< 
embankment! to fla 
thoioIL Some are 
uied for mattlm;, 
espeolally In Ja- 
pan. for chalr-bot- 
tomaandforbaudi. 
Their pith fur- 
niabea Poking for 
the mSh oandle or 
ruah-llght need In 
Bnrope and In 
China Four foidl 
■peoiei of Juneut 
ha?e been deaorlbed from the TerUars^ one from 6pltdb<tt- 
gen and the reat fnnn the continent of Bnrope. 

jundle (juuMi), p. t or i, [Origin obscure.] To 
: iHtn the elbow: Jostle. rScotch.] 

I (jttn), n. [< ME. June, Juune, < OF. Juin, 
uutng, F. Juin as Pr. Junk s m, Junio b Pg. 
Jufiho =s It. Oiunio, Giugno b D. Q. Dan. Sw. 
Juni, < L. Junius, June, prop, adj. (so. menais, 
month), of the ' » - ' - - ■ 

man gentile name, 

Jmenile, young, , , 

consisting of thirty days, during which the sun 
enters the sign Cancer, 

And Merlin aelde *'The xj day of /opna'* 

And what la ao rare as a day in Jtmef 
Then, U erer, oome perfect daya. 

V&Ln of Sir latmiaL 

June-apple (jttn^ap^l), a. 8ame as jmseUng. 
Fallows, 

Jimeatillg (jO'nf-ting), a. A falsified form of 

Jfu^bero (jfin^ber^i). a. 1. The shad-bosh 
or servioo^ny of Nora America, Aiadlanehler 
ikmadensis, of the natural order Uosaoem, it !■ 
a buih or small tree, aometimes attaining the height of 
80 feet, oorered in si^ng with moeful white racemea, 
and yielding later a amairberry-uke pome of a deep-pur- 
ple color and pleasant subaold flavor. The fruit somotlmes 
ripens in Juua 

2. The fruit of the shad-bush. 

June-bug (jfin'bug), a. 1, In the northern 
United States, a tSsetle of any one of the nu- 
merous roeoioB of the 
genus Laehnostema, 
as L, fusea, common 
in the whole country. 
They ire large brown olom- 
tar beetles or the melolon- 
thlno gronp of the family 
SeanMdm, Their larw, 
found in tnrf, are large 
whitish gmbs, popularly 
known as wAAv-^uw, W«a- 
wrniu, and pfoimd-AMe. 
Also called dor^huff (whiuh 
see tot another out). In 
the south these beetles arc 
oftener called iroy4aaC<«ii, 
■ince they appear there 
earlier. 

2. In the southern 
United States, a bee- 
tle very different from 
the preceding, AUth- 
rhina nitMa, a large, 
smooth, menish spe- 
cies of Uie cetonian 
gronp of SearabiBidw, 
which appears in June, and the larvm of which 
resemble those of the northern June-bug In 
habits and appearance, being likewise known 
as wkite~grubs* Bee out under AUorhim. Also 
-8. One of various European beetles 
of the genus Skinoirogus, related to Laehno^ 
sterna. 

vnng-msfi (Jfin'gxfis), ft. The Kentucky blue- 
KrMPoapratensis. It flowers in June, 

jlUMtuif n. An obsolete form of Jenneting, E, 
PMUipsl 1706. 

Jvnginngiimn (jung-gSr-man'f-S), n. pi 
pUi. (J. Lindley, 18^, wtMpvmofiiito + -ml] 


3268 

According to Lindley, a suborder of the JbNper- 
mofifNacMg, founded on the trihoJungermannida. 

3Ja^maM^a^ [NL., 

named after Junger^ 

MUfifi, a German bota- 
nist (1072-1668).] A ge- 
nus of Bmatiea, or liver- 
worts, giving its name 
to the order Jttnpsrsios- 
niaoeCB. it fonneriy em- 
hnued nearly the whole or- 
der, but has been muoh divid- 
ed, and itm oontalns hetero- 
geneoua fimni. It may J;»e^ 
naps be ohirseterlaad ss nav- 
ing the invdluersl leaves free^ 
the inner invdnore tubulsr 
and more or less sngolor, and 
the month Isolniate. Xtoom- 
prlses smsll ere^ng and 
CanohT “ ■ 

pAooes. 

■peoies of this 

known, foun<L for the most 
port, beautlfnl^ preserved in 
the smber of North Pmisia. 

JungermanniacesB 

(Jung-gCr-man-i-a'sf4), 
n.pZ. [NL. (Dumortier, 

18^), < Jungermdnnia 
+ - 00068 .] An order of 
cryptogams, the largest 
of the class HemtSea; , ^ ^ . 


lohing herbs tit dsmp 
^ About adosenfossu 



the BOBle-moMieii. it .,;;5Sta';rtS"iS:«riiS: 

mniM. of_oM^ mon-lb. I.ii^k. 1.. l)ntnoMH>ii||Wtmrfden(sa.in)nntoi 

idS.hofton«rdlffnwtl.Mint» « f< L «<mt. 

biQiy innrted tnaU. Imtm. In the «• and «. [ J U Junior, oontt. 


planta sometimes _ 
with a flat leafless tbollni 

aflUformstem withbroa , 

follose species the leaves are commonly in two rows on the 
upper side of the stem; sometimes there Is a third row of 
rudimenten ones beneath. The fmotlflestion consists of 
oblong stalked eapanlea Inserted on the stem, which split 
into valves, ordinarily four, disoharging nnmeroni spores 
and spirally marked waters. These plsnte sre to be found 
nearly everywhere In damp lull and on tmnka of tree^ be- 
ing espeeially abundant in humid oUmatea. 

JUBgunnaimiacaoilS (jung-gCr-man-i-a^shins), 
a. Belonging to or resembling the Jungerman~ 
niaeew. 

Jiixigermaii]ilde(juim.g6r-manM-d6), n. pi 

. [NL. (J. Lindley, 1846), < Jungermannia + 
-ider.] According to lindley, a tribe of the 
Jungermanniaeeat. 

Jungenaannlett (jnng^g4r-ma-ni^e-e), ft, pi 
[mi, (Nees von Esenbeck, 1888), < Jungerman 
nto + -ear.] 1, Originally, and with some au< 
thors still, the equivalent of Jungennanniacem. 
<^2, Now, more commonly, a mbal division 
of the order Jungermanniacew, typified by the 
genus Jungermannia, 

Juxigle (jung^gl), fi, [Cf. F. Jungle (< B,)j < 
Hind. Jangal, a desert, a forest, jungle (cf. 
Jangla, a coppice, thicket, fence, railing, gnt- 
lug, lattice), < Skt, JaOgala, dry, deBen,j 1. 
A dense growth of rank and wgled vegeta- 
tion, large and small, often nearly impenetra- 
luch ai 


resembles the common hen more nearly, n 
doaaly raasmUea the oommon blaok<red pit game-oodk, 
and ia abundant in the higher wooded diitriota of indiT 
The name extandi to other speoiea of the same genus. 

2. Any megapod of Australia, as Megapodiue 
tumutus, 

Jll]lgl 0 -i^ 1 l(}ung'gl-gou),n. BameasjtOMhMw. 
jungle-nail (jpmg'tf-iAl), n. The East Indian 
tree Aoaeia iomentosa, 

jnngla-OE (jung'gl-oks), n. An Indian bovine 
quadruped of the subgenus Bihos, B, sylhetasm, 
inhabiting Sylhet and other mountainous piu^ 
of northeastern India. It is nearly allied to the 
gayal and to the common ox. 
jugle-shaep (jnng'gl-shdp), n. A ruminant 
animal, Kemas hypoerinus, of India, 
jungly (jnng'gli), a, [< Jungle + -yi.J Of the 
nature of jungle ; consisting of or abounding 
with Jnngle. 

In closely-wooded or Junafy tracts all kiuds of snrvey . 
operations are proseontM at a disadvantage. 

B, A, Praetor^ Light Soienoob P- 87a 

Juninn (jfi'ni^), a. [< L. Junianus, pertain- 
ing to J^nnius" < Junius, the name of a Boman 
gens. See dof .] Of or pertaining to ‘^Junius,” 
a writer who published under this name a se- 
ries of letters which appeared in a London 
newspaper, the ** Public Advertiser, ” between 
November 2lRt, 1768, and January 2lBt, 1772, 
denouncing various abuses in the administra- 
tion of the British government. After volnminoua 
disouation, the authorahip of the letters remains dimted, 
bnt^o strong^ evidence appem to assign it to Sir rhllip 


of Juveniar, compar. of Juvenie, young: see /u- 
venile,'\ La, 1. Younger; not as (ud as an- 
other, It is apidted to dlitlngnlsh the younger of two 
persons bearing the aame name in one family or town, 
utid eapeoially to dlatlnguish a son iMiarlng the same name 
AS tile father: oppoeea to senior; s^ John Smith, junior. 
In this use oammonly abbreviated Jt, or Jtm. 

2, Younger or lower in standing, as in a pro- 
fession, ospeoially the bar; as, a^nior counsel; 
a Junior partner in a firm or company, 

Mr. Smith, the asaiatant at a cheap shop; theJiniiW* 
partner in aslippeiy Arm of somo three weeks' exiatenea 

IHOmt, SkeCohsa. 


18 and schools, pertaining 
lO course, the next below 



bl^ such as is characteristic of some parts of 
luma, especially in the swampy regions at the 
base of the Himalaya mountains. 

As we proceeded, the full luxuriance of thla troploal 
ittfipk beoame more and more apparent, and wo soon 
found that owing to the tangled mass of vegetation it 
was absolntSly impossible to loavo the beaten path. 

Am, Jungle life In India, p. 177. 


8. In American eollej 

) f " senior or last year; in institutions having 

^ years' course, usually pertaining to the 
dlv. and with some an- T^ieiug called the middle 

year ) : as, the Junior class ; junior students, 
n. n. 1. A person younger than another. 
The fools, my by a year, 

Are tortur'd with auspcnce and fear ; 

Who wisely thought my age a screen, 

When death approach’d to stand between. 

Siwifi, Death of Dr. Swift 

2. One of less experience or inferior standing 
in his profession than another, who is oallea 
his senior; one employed as the subordinate 
ally at th 


June-biia,or Mojr'beetle {Lmrh- 
NMiM'MaAfM). ride rttw. 
ffi larva. (BoUi natual riM.) 


2, A tract of land covered by such vegetation : 
a wilderness of dense overmwth; a piece of 
swampy thickset forest-land. 

To on eye aoeuatomed for years to the wild wastes of 
thQ/imgfo, the whole oonntiy presents the appearance of 
one continuous well-ordered f^en. 

B, J, We/ring, Trupiosl Besideut at Hurno^ p. 7. 

jimffls-bflar Quug'gl-bSr), n. The sloth-bear of 
I^a, FrocMtus u&iatuH, See ent under aswail 
jungl^bondy ( jnng'gl-benMi), n. An East In- 
dian tree, leiramelett nudiflora. 


LA VAW. TVWf Ur. 

jungle-caii (jnng^gl-kat), ». Same as ehaus^, 
JlUlgle-OObk (jnn^gl-kok), n, Qee JUMtle^fowl 
jimgled (jnng'gla), a, U Jungle + -cd».] Cov- 
ert with jun^e ; tangled with wild growths. 

The aavagos were posted on a thickly iunpfad island in 
the lake. JV. A, jSv„ OXXVI. 85. 


regions. 

teriaad by the peroxysmal reouirence of the cold and hot 
Also (£ii5^2->W. 

1. Agallinaoeous 


of another, especially at the bar. 

Not one of them but he thinkoth himself to hane had a 
great Inlurle dooen vnto him ; if he goe on the lefte hand 
of another yt semeth to be hia tfimior or inferlour. 

J, KTchig, OnLukexIv. 

He had been retained aa Mr. Sergei Snubbina'ahm<er. 

I>ldtMiikFifdcwiS,xxxL 

8. In American colleges and seminaries, a 
member of the junior class; a student in the 
junior year. 

juniority (j6-nior'li-tl),fi. \<Junittr'\- Aty,"] 1. 
The state of being junior or a junior: opposed 
to seniority. 

He admlto as probable upon preaent knowledge, in the 
person of Homo sapiens, the/uninrfttf of man. 

Pep, M Mo„ xxvm. CM, 

2. In law, same as borough-Etiglish, 

We have a ohoioe between "nltlmogonitare," the awk- 
ward term propoHOd by the Bool Frop^ (lommlaeiooers 
of the lost generation, and inch foreign forms as Jungsten- 
Reohtond Jnveigiioric, . . . oronemustoolnanewphiase 
like,fiiMr)fgt/ or Junior-light 

C, BUen, Origins of Eng. mat, p. ISa 

junior-right (jfi'nyqr-rlt), n. In law, same as 
horougMSngUsh, 

If we ore to desoribe the vet from which we must eol- 
leot examples at Juntor^rinm, wo shall And that tt has 
flonrl^ed not on& In Enuand and in moat parta at den- 
traland Northern Europe, but aim In tome remote and dia- 
eonneet^ regloni. C, JOtm, Originsof Eng. Hist, p. 185, 

It appean alio tliat until qnite recently Che onstqm of 
what we English eall Boron^-Bngllsh, but for wbioh the 
book-word Junior ftto has of late^een M«ntsdj 


fi. 


Jundfi-fowl ( jung'gl-foul), 

biro of India, CMlm sonnerati, the first species Junlorililp (j6'n: 
of the genus known to naturalists, supposed to 1. Thestateof being Junior or a junior: jv 
be one of the wild originals of the domestic ity. /fNp.i)fot-^2« IntheBom. C^, 
hen, though the OdUus banktvus (see QaBus^) as Juvenate, 


ouuK-wnni oumor nw nwi m iw* uwu Auyvnvmi. uamijmi 
"in theTheeMaiids at Norden, In East FrisSfo^ DOtfor 

from the mouths of the Ems.” 

N, and Q,, 7th scr., TIL ML 

[<>iffiior + 

JuttSois. 
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9. old or eondemned oablo and 
ont into small piooes, used when untwisted zar 
making points, gaskets, swab^ mats, eto., and 
picked into ilbeni to make oakum for oalUng 
seams. Hence » 8. Worn-out and disoarded 
material in general that may be turned to some 
use; especially, old rope, chain, iron, copper, 
parts of machine^, and bottles, gather^ or 
bought up by tradesmen called Junk-dealers; 


long 
in ' 


ages: 

less to old ropes’ ends. 


o. (also pro) 
q. ^), < 
geneme. 

^ as Pr. 
gmUbr 0 f gmebre 
tO&g,gmuibr0f 
. enehro as 

pero, < 

perws, a Juni- 
per, so called as 
^renewing its 
youth,’ i. e. be- 
ing evergreen,< 

(oontr. 
young, 

+ porere, pro- 
duce: see pa- 
rent] I, n. A co- 
niferous eyer- 
green shrub or 
me, belonging 

to the genus Jtf- 

fNpem. There are about 80 epeolee, dlitribnted through inUnii Viwomr n. sr. 

the northern parte of the gltdJor on roanntelni further . St^nam , Inland Voyage, p. Vu 

lonth. J. eommutiif, the oummon Juniper of Europe Jimk8 (j* 

■ad >orth America, ii a eproadlng shrub or email * - -- - 
whoee purple sromutlo ImutIos yield a volatile oil 
ladtnreiiu i ' 


with ... 
entliam 


Jnak* a«ngk), CA y«. 


The puiiei^s jimlfhad bemmie astouffh as theforetopsel 
weather^-eairlngs. Xgsiwii^oafc House, xvfL 

5. The Tnaas of blubbery and cellular tissue 
which fills the cayity of the bead of the sperm- 
whale between the case and the white-horse, 
containing oil and spermaceti. 

The dense mass of cellular tissue beneath the case and Junkot^ (Jui 
nostrO, and which is teohnloaUy called the ftmlr, also con- Tq feast: 
tains spermaceti, with which oil and its llssne is Infll- > • • * 

trnted. Urt, Diet, in. 860. 

of ehunk^J] A thick 


y kst), n. [Formerly imi- 
eate, dULjefOcet; m F. jdneads, < It. gfuiKNiRi, a 
sweetmeat, cream-cheese, so oallea as being 
brought in or served on rashes, < piofiooa, rush: 
seeiimiti, Ctjunkei^>^ 1, Ouw i^xed with 
cream, sweetened, and flavored. Henoe^Stt 
Any Bweetoioat or delicacy. 

And beare with you both wine and .^MMsfas 
And bid him eate. Sfpmttr, V. Q., V. Iv. 41k 

With storiei tdd of many a feiu^ 

How Utirj Mab the/uiiMs eat 

Jraton,L’AUegr«i^tlca 

8. A feast or meirymaking; a convivial enter- 
tainment; a picnic. 

Snoh^unMs come not every day: 

* MamkigtTt Great uoke of Ilorenot iv* 8. 


There were two egga a Junk of bread, and a bottle of 
Ai^u 


I and stimulant and also In the maimfactaro 
of gin. J, Sabina of southern Europo, the true savin, is 
a small tree whose tops fonn the ofUulnal savin. J. Vtr- 
ptniana, the North American red cedar or peiioil-cedar, is 
a generally small hut sometimes largo tree, yielding a fra- 
grant, light, Imuorlshablc wood, highly valued foriMncll- 
making, cabinet-work, posts, eto. The wood <}f J. Penmi- 
dfofia serves similar purposes. (SoecMiar.) (Kor botanical 
duuwoters, SCO Jimfpsm.) The name is locally applied to 
other trees, the so'called junlpor-swafupe of the 
United States consisting of the white cedar, 

V^aroidea, 


i~pe JuiikB (jungk), n. r« F.Jongue,< Sp. Pg. 

< Malay qjomi or (Aunese ehtt^an, eWen, teir’an, kot-to), 

Soto ^ Junk; otherwise < Javanese ® junket. 


Gecm taking ont hii wife to a new iannt or Junktt 
every night, waa quite pleased with himself as usual, and 
■wore he waa becoming quite a domestic ohanoter. 

Thaekaraif, Vanity Fair, xzvlil. 

ing'ket),e. Lintratur. 

, banquet; take part in a convivial 
entertainment. 

She which atands at (he bead being Godmother; and 
after thif they funM together. 

Pvrehoi, FUgrimage. p. lOS. 

n. trana. To entertain; feast; regale. 

The 
wasin 

n. One who takes part 


good woman took my lodging! over my head, and 
. . . ahnny to jtmiweiier iiel^bours. a. Waipble. 


jungi'n large boat, 
vessel useoin the 


c, jun.-, 

O A largo sea-going sailing 
Cnineseseas. Ithasafl^ bottom, 


JO sonthem 
Chaimaeypairti 


And that Tro bathe many Leves, as the Oynypre hat! 

jrcndscfUc, mvels, p. 8S9. 
Who out up msUowB Iqr the busbes, and junijm roots 
moat Job zxi. 4. 


for their 

Chun juniper. 


Same as Mndarae.^ Irish and iwedlsh 


jualm, oolnmnar varieties of «f. eommunts, elegant in 

oOa^Zlon. 

II.f tt. Bitter; .harp; seven). 

Bishop Grouthead, offended thereat, wrote Pope Inno- 
cent the fourth . . . a Juniper letter, taxing him with ex- 
tortion and other vltlous praoticea 

FtOer, Oh. Hist, 111. iv. sa 

When women ohtde thoir husbands for a long while 
together, it is commonly said, they give them a Junijmr 
leotore; which, I am infonued, fs a comnarliou taken 
from the long lasting of the live coals of uiat wood, not 
from its sweet smell ; but coinparlsons mn not upon aU 
four. EUie, Modem Husbandman (1760), VII. 11. 148. 


»),wl , , 

I tall ahlps. Bacon, New Atlantic 


It became a diffloult task to thread our way between ' 
the fleets of aampans and Junki. The latter are the roost 

extraordinary luoUngcraft v.* 

sterna. - ^ ^ ■«- 


niporu 

of coniferous plants of the tribe Cupressinoa, 
embracing the single genus Junipervn. 

Junipgrite ( jh'ni-]>6r-St), n. [< XL. Juniperitea,'] 

A petrified trunk or fossil impression belonging 
to the genus Juniperut* or Juniparitea. 

JunlpmtM (jd^m-p^r-i'tcz), «. [NL., < juak-bottle (jungk'bot ,, 
parua, q. v.] A genus of plants, the fossil form bottle, usually made of gi^en or black glass, 
of Juniperna, jnat ■ 

Junipar-oil (j«'nI-p4ir-oil), w. A volatile oil dis- ride his. 

tilled from the berries and probably the tops of *®“*hi* he issued Jolllly ffom , , 

Juntpmu eommuniM. It is an officinal drug with . . . , . . !>> 

sfiimulBnt,oaniiinative, and diuretic properties. jVU-dmutr (jongk dS'lto), 

JllBllwr-rMlll (jO'ni-piir-rez'm), «. Sandarac. a jj^-shop ; a jpkman, 

lhliup«nu (JV-nip's-rus), «. [L., the juniper- junto (yOng ker), a. [G. - v •=■ . 

tree: used aa a genus hy Tournefort, Inst., of jmiahitr (iiHO.^ue hern) i n«m , wag and 
861. iroo, but with a wider meaning, Including henf-, and rf. youiOeer, the E. form of Junher.J 
OtOnu. Bestrioted to present iwnse by Lin- 1- A young Gorman noble or squire. 

A 1 *^ ^ •‘JunkfT (Jttim Herr), or younkor,” says Herr Bain- 

isentially ilic lolun of a noble bouse which 


On what principle. . . are thoso/unlvkHV , . . allowed 
the use of Bteamnoate st an expenie of from ISOO to 8600 
per day 7 Nine york Tribune, Juno 14, 1868. . 

Junketing (jung'ket-ing), fi. [Verbal n. of 
Junkefi, r.1 A lively feast or eutertainment; 
a season of conviviality ; picnicking. 

All wai fun, Irolio^ oourtehlpb jtmXwringi and jollity. 

Barbantt iiigoldaby Legends, 1. 188. 
St Martha*! Day was occasion for jitnivNnys on the Oln- 
deoea Canal, when a favorite flsh, helim in season, was de- 
▼otlonally eaten. Hotcrikr, Vonetiaa Life, xvlL 

JunketlFft [Formerly aIbo Junguetrg; < Jun- 
ket^ + -fy.] Sweetmeats. 

Yon would prefer him before tart and gallngaJe, which 
Chaucer prehemliionteat euoomiouiseth above tXiJmtpMit- 
rice or oonfeetionarlea whataoever. 

Naahc, Lenten Btuffo (Harl. Mlso., VI. 168). 

jnnkiiig (Jung'king), n. [Cfs/tmR] In eoa(- 
a p^sage through a pillar of coal. 

Junkman (jungk'man), y\oJnnkman (-men). 
A dealer in Junk, 

k'ring), «. In steam-engines, a 
I groove round a piston to keep 

-e ^ n ^ It steam-tight by confining the packing. 

The name la also given to the laxger-riied rivor^raft of W bought and sold# Beejuhk^, J, 

Junk Shop was defined by the Supreme (k>nrt of South 
China also^ and the Great Atlantia (that yon call Amer- Carolina to ne a place where odds and ends are purchased ' 
iM), which have now bat^wikr and omoas, abound^ ^eri or Bold. Biohop, Slat. Crimes (Sd ed.), f 8P6. 

Junk-gtrap (jungk'strap), ?i. In the tvhaltf-Jiah* 
erg, a chain used to hoist aboard the junk of a 



A Canton Tndhg-Jttnk. 

a square prow, and high full atorn, from one to five hi 
— . ^ -flug-aaOi, ' 


large 
which has 


looking crafty . . . with high, ovorhangltig spero-wnaie. 

Ladg Braissy, Voyage of Sunijeam, XL jtxT Juu-vat (JungkWat), n. In tanmng, a 
t'l), n. A thick strong holdtng ooM or t«n-liqnor wbie 

„ t green or black glass. weakoneAm the layers. 

^n,totd:«sl<.t^dtnn«-.udhn.^toht. j™*’^ (jungWodl, n. In ordsoncs, a w^ 
>TS>.Kwel] dutnd with »“«Ae of oakum Imund with smm-yani and fill- 

he isaned Jolllly from the city gate. ing the bore of the gun, used in proving con- 


fer), a. The keeper of JUUO (Jfi'no), n. [L., o name ult. eonne 
[. Jtwia, Juvitar, Jove, Jupiter, Dtam, 

a young noble, oontr. defty.] 1. In Mom. myih., the queei 


nnuSs] A genus of coniferous plants, the true 
Juiii|)erB, embracing about 30 species, widely 
distributed. The few scales of the strobile In this ge- 
nus are fleshy, and conablidated into an Indchisoent beny 
or draper containing from 1 to 0 hard seeds, either dis- 
tinet or united In a woody mass. The leaves are either 
aeite-like or dender and spreading (aceroee), or both in 
the same plant Obatjunk^-) Eight or ten fossil species 
■re doacifbed from varloue parte of the world, largely 
from the Tertlaiy of Europe and the Cretaceous and Ter- 
ttaiy of tbearotloragionB. When deviating slightly from 
the jtvtog plaot, these foaall forms are often called Juni- 

s. [< ME. Jonke, < OF. Jone, a 
fht, F. jone b 8^ Pg. jineo 
i Pg- ' 


berger, “Is essentially ... 

has devoted itaelf to military service- a mixture of 
Charles I. oavsllcr. Prussian lieutenant, Oenuan feudal 
lord, and Spanish ixm Quixote.** 

Loipc, Blsmarok, L 88, note. 

9, A member of the aristoeratie party in 

Prussia which came into power under Bismarck 
when he was made prime minister (1862). 
Jtmkerifim(y6ng'k6r-usm),n. [Osn^-f -tom.] 
The political principles and social ideas of the 
aristocratic party in Prussia called Junkers. 
Jvak^ (Jungk), a. [< ME. Jonke, < OF. Jone, a Jnnkeilte (jung^kdr-lt), n. Same as aideriia. 
rush, a rush-light, F. jone ■ 8^ Pg. jineo s Junket^ (jui^et), fi. [< ME. jwaket, ^kei, < 
It* pumee, a rush, buumah (in Pg. also ^k, jonke, a rush: see jnnk'^. Of. OF. ionoMere, a 
cordage (orig. or sometimes made of rushes), basket of rushes, <jone, a rush. Qt. junket^.} 
whence the E. word in def. 2), < L. Jnnem. a If. A basket made of rushes* 


nuOi. From L. junena also come ult. 
oiadJonguU.] If. A rush ; a reed. 

II [the orowB) was of Junket of the See, that Is to s^y. 
ludias of the (hat prykkan als soharp^ as Thornes. 

jrandmiOf , mvcls, p. 18. 


Whanne he (lha famer of Mosea] mysto hide tarn u 
be tok a fonint of reslbm fa 


laimar be tok a ionisri of reslben . _ 

ana glewlde it withe glawiihe clay and wfl 


putte the Util faimt wfto ynne. "" IT) 

9. A long basket for catching fish. [Prov. Eng. ] 


i 


non and to hold the shot in place. 

connected with 
, etc.: see 
queen of hea- 
ven, the highest 
divinity of the Lat- 
in races in Italy 
next to Jupiter, of 
whom she was the 
sister and the wife. 

She wae the miillel of 
the Greidc Bera, with 
whom in later times she 
became to a consider- 
able extent identified. 

She was regarded as the 
special proteotreas of 
marriage^ and waa the 
gnardlan of woman 
Ki^irthtodcath. In 
Rome she was also the 
patron of the national 
nnanoe^ and a temple 
which contained Che 
mintwasereotedtoher, 
underthe name of Juno 
Moneta, on the Capl- 
toUne. In her distinc- 
tively Italic charac- 
ter, Juno (called Xoimi- 
rifM, from the site at 

Lanuvinm of her chief jiiiioofLffiBtfvimB.--coiaMffii wstnein 
aanotnitty, or Hoafiue, ^ tto^8ouiMuMw!Ron£ 




tlM Pfegtwtr^ WM « . _ 

In ft nuMiaf of gofttektn. beiniii ft uMlil md an npUftod 

S. Tne third plftnetoid^disooveiM byHiuv&uiBi 
at Lilienthal, in 1804 .— bm of Jnno^ the ptftoook, 

Pftvo ofMfrtiffi 

JnnonUui (jO-»0'ni-(|Q), o. K L. JwioniuBt of 
Juno, < Juno(n~)f Jnno : see Joiio.] Of or per- 
taining to Juiio; resembling Juno, or partak- 
ing of lier oharaoteristics. 

i/viMmOm f olneN sod grand develqpnient of faatorai. 
C. 0. Jrdttff, Mannal of Arofij^l. (tranaX 1 376. 

JononiCftlt (jO-non'i-kal), a. [< L. Ju»io(ft-}| 
Juno, + -<o-cii.] Junoman. 

Yeatdo I ■tafearamethaoBefayroJononieof harboun. 

Jfinaid, L esa 

Jimo'8-roge (JO'nOs-rOz), n. Tho white lily, 
JAlium candiaum, 

Jtmo'B-tears (JO'nOz-tdrE), n. Tho European 
vorrain, Ferbena offieinalia. 
jnnt (junt), n. [Appar. a var. otjunh^f dhunk^.l 
1, A large piece; a chunk. [£kotch.]— 2. A 
squat olumsy person. [Scotch. ] — 3t. A worth- 
less woman. 

Hoa. Daintily abnaad ! yon'ro put njunt upon me I 

iMCn* Ha, hk liml 
/loo. A oommon Btrumpatl 
IFft. Nay, now 

You wrong har, air ; If I were dia I'd hava 
Tha law on you for tbat 

MidOkkm, I'riok to Catch the Old One^ ▼. a 


Womtwloaor 
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[mt like aoBM fast orjim 
ww oaralhb laid up. 
HfolRMiarkpliiinw (l^X 


Jupel, ft. [OF., also iftppef, JuniiL dim. of jfitpe, 
TJum: see^pe.] &me as/aj^. 

Jnpette (M-per)i n* p>im. of Jupe,'] A Jupon 
having a very snort skirt. 

Jupiter (Jd'pi-tdr), n. [In older English fre- 
quently Juppiter; m F. Sp. Pg. Jupiter, < L. Ju- 
piter, more oorreotly Juppiter, OL. Joupiter =; 
Gr. Ze^ variip, voc, Zr& warrp s Skt. Dt/aue pi- 
tar, lit. <Jove (Zeus) father^ see Jove. Zeus, 
deitp, and father. 1. In Ham. myth., the su- 
preme deitv, the parallel of the Greek Zeus, 
and the embodiment of the might and national 
dignity of the Bomans. The oantrd leat of his cult 


junta 


Junta (jnn'ttt), n. [as F. Junte, < Sp. 

(orig. fern, ot Junto, used as pp. otjuntar, con- 
voke, oongremte) = Pg. juueta, f., a council, 
meeting, C l. jiMuofa, fern, otjunetue, Joine^ pp. 
ot Jungere, ioin: uoejoin. Ct. Junto. J 1. A 
meeting; a council. Boo Junto. SMoiuoally— 
2. In Spain, a consultative or legislativo assem- 
bly, either for the whole country or for one of 
its separate parts. The moet celebimtad juntu In 
history were that oonrened by Napoleon In 1808 and tho 
later revolutloneiy Juntas. 

I had also Audience of the King [of SpainX to whom 1 
dollvcred two Memorials since, In his Mejeaty’s Name of 
Great liiitaln, that a particular Junta of some of the Couii- 


originator of all atmcs^erlc changes. His lyeapon wu 
the thunderbolt* He controlled and directed thu future^ 
and sacriftoea were offered to secure his favor at the bo- 

S Inning of every undertaking. He waa also the guar- 
lan OK property, whether of the state or of Indlvldnala. 
Whiter the odor of the light of day, waa sacred to him; 
hence, white animals wore offered to him in sacrifice, his 
priests wore white oaps^ his chariot was drawn by foiur 
white horsoB, and the consuls were dressed in white when 
they saorifloed to him upon assumlM oflloe. The eagle 
was espeolally oonsecratM to him. The surviving artis- 
tie representations of Jupiter are comparatively lu& and 
betray Greek InfluencSb imitating the type of the Greek 
Zens7 Also called JoM. 

2. The brightout of the miperior plftnots, and 
the IftTgefit body of the Holar Bystem except the 
Run itftelf . Its sidereal period of revolution to 11.86196 
Julian yeanx and Its synoofoal period 899 dsys. its mean 
dlstanoo from the sun to about 488,00(^000 mliea. Its equa- 
torial diameter at Ita mean dtotanoe anbtendi an angle of 
88", 00 that Ita real diameter to abont one tenth of that 
of the sun (which subtends l,Bs!2"X and about 11 times 
that of the earth (the solar paraUaa being 8".9X Jupiter to 


oil of State and War might be appointed to determine tlie 
Haslneift HoimU, Letters, I. lU. 10. 

Junto (jun'to), n. [An erroneous form of Junta, 

< Bp. Junta, a council : sm junta. The K« form 
junto came into use at a time when Sp. words 
in -a woro commonly taken with the term, -o, ajp- 
par. as seeming more Spanish. Of. hasHuam, 

< Sp. hastonada.'l A private council or assem- 
bly; a oombiuaiion ot persouB openly or se- 
cretly engaged for a oommon purpose, eepc- 
cially of a politLoal oharaoter; a club of partl- 
zaus or mtriguer»; a faction; a cabal; bpo- 
cifically, in ling, hiet.j a group of loading Whig 
politicians in the reigns of William III. and 
Ann^of whom the most im^rtaut woro Som- 
ers, Wharton, BuHsell, and Montague. 

How venerable were this /unto/ How admirable this 
assembly ! Jer. Taylor, Works («d. 1S85X I. 888. 

The puudlng sons of party next appeared, 

In dark cabals and mighty /unCoc met. 

Thornton, Castle of Indblenoe, 1. 

That the republic might be governed by lawful magto- 
trates, and not by a/umo of p^oular perrona 

J. Adamt, Worka V. 98. 

SiilK Junto, in U. S. hUL, a nama first used abont 
1781, which was chiefly applied to a gronp of extreme 
Vedoralist leader^ mostly connected with Essex county, 
Hassaohusetta about the end of the eighteenth and the be- 
ginning of tho nineteenth oentury* Duriiw thepresldenoy 
of John Adams they were adherents of Hamilton rather 
than of the President. Later the name was applied to 
the Federalists In general. ■Sym Cotndma, etc. 

See cadftfi. 

jupt,ft. SameaBjimo. 

jupardiet, n. A Middle English form of Jeop- 
ardy. 

. - ^ early form ot Jeopard, 


upartiet. ft. An early form ot Jeopardy. 
opati-paim (Jd'pa-te-pftm), ti. [i jupali, a 
iOjaerTname, + E, Raphia tanti- 

gera, a palm which grows on the ri A alluvial 
soil on the banks of the Lower Amazon and 
Pard rivers in Brazil, it has eylindrloal leaf-stalks, 
which measure from 18 to 16 feet In length, and are need 
^ Me natlvee for a variety of purposea, u tor the walls 
of houses and tor baskets and boxss. 
iupat (jdp), n. [Also Jup, Jub (Florio); < ME. 
•Jm, fip. f- MHG. Juj>e, JMW, Jope, 
WPe). < OV.Jupe,JupiM,jHbe,J^ Mpe, 
g^pm, a silk stuff, a garment made of it, F, Jmie 
a Fr. /tings- It, giuppa, giubba (ML./Npa),< Bp. 
Juba (ahjuba), I At. jAbah, al±mah, a gar- 
ment so called: Boefubbak, MHG. G. 
eehauhe, la prob. from the game source. The 
guue was applied to various forms of garments. 
Hence jNjMm.] Same ba Jupon. 


flattened at the poles by iu> loss than one seventeenth of 
Its diameter. Its mass Is abont n/rr of that of the sun, or 
804 times that of the earth, making its mean density only 

I. 8, that of the earth b^ng taken at 6.6. Gravity* at ita 
surface to sqtlmea that at the eniih. The moet remaifcable 
feature of the appearance of this planet to the equatorial 
f Asoin or bands which cross its disk. Tbsse fasclie subsist 
generally for monihi or even yean^ but sometimes form in 
a few honra. They aometimee have a breadth of one sixth 
of the apparent disk of the planet There are also spots of 
much greater petmanenoe. It to, however, probable that 
no solid matter can be se^ and quite doubtful whether 
any exists in the planet The spots revolve abont the axis 
in 9 hours, 66 minutes, and 86 seconds, but the white clouds 
in 6^ minutes less time. From his photometric obwrvar 
tlont ZbUner calculates the albedo of Jupiter to be <16, so 
lilgh a value as to sumBt that the planet must be self- 
luminous. Jnplter has five satellltei or moons. Their peri- 
mis of revolution are as follows : I. Id. 18h. 88m. 86.946 b. ; 

II. fid. Ifih. 17m. &S.78&S.; III. 7d. 8h. 69m. 86.864s.; IV. 
16(1. 181). 6m. 6.0881.; Y. llh. 67im. 

8. In aMemy, tin, which was supposed to be 
under tho control of the planet Jupiter.— 4. 
In her., tho tincture azure or blue in plazoning 
by the planets. Bee blason, n., 2.-5. In eooL, 
a finback whale. Also called Jnpiter-Jinh. 

Rondelet . . . gives a figure ot a *'Balama nra,'* . . , 
which the whale fisbers of Hitntonge call Qtbbir, or nbbero 
dorsa • . . From this provlnclu name came aibuartas, 
Qubartw, Jnbart, Jubartei^ JupiUr, etc. 

A H. iuFlshttlosof U. 8. 0884X1 29. 

Jupitor’i-beard (ji5'pi-t6rz-b«rd), w, 1. The 
houseleek, Sempervivum tectorum.—2. An ever- 
green leguminous plant, Anthyllie Sartm-Jorin, 
also called eilver-bueh; also, less properly, An- 
thyllia riifneraHa, or la^B-flnger8.*-8. A large 
fungus wi^_a whito_fibrouB ma^n, Jtadulum 

A la- 
^ uUnoea, or 
perhaps Phiomie fruUooea. [Prov. Eng.] 

jHpiter*8-ey6 (jfi^pi-tdrz^X n. The houseleek, 
Sempervivum ieetorum. [Prov. Eng.] 

Jnpi1ier*a-fl0wer(jfi'pi-tdtt-flpu'4r},ft. A trans- 
lation of IHanihuu, the name of the plnk-genuR, 
also of the specific nhme of Agrostemma {Lych- 
nis) Flos-Joois. 

Jupltir’l-nat (jfi'pi-tdrz-nut), ft. [Translation 
of Juglans.] The European walnut, Juglans 
regia. 

Jupiter’a-ataff (jO^pi-tbrz-stAf), n. The mullen, 
Vcrbwnmm Thapsus. 

JUPOn (jd'pon or J9-pon0f [Also Juppon; < 
iiR.Joupone,jopo¥me, gipoun, gypoun,gepoun, < 
OF. Jupon, juppon, gippon, F. Jupon bb Ft. Jupon, 
Jupfo (cf. Sp. jtthoft = Pg. gioOff as It. giubbone, 
prob. after F.}, a short ooRsock, etc., dim. (or 
aug.) of Jupe, a jupe: see Jupe.] A garment 
worn by men in the fourteenth and early part 
of the fifteenth oentury. Especislly— (a) a jacket 
of heavy material, sometimes stutted and quilted to aerve 
as a coat of fenea, and often worn under the iron armor. 
(b) A inrooat worn over the armor, with skirta raachiiig 
about to mid-thii^ and with short deeves or nous. In 
heraldry it to reprea eote d without sleovei and daggad or 
Jaggad at tha bMtom, It waa Introdnoed about the mid* 
die of the fourteenth oentury. 


^ffeionnewiththeflyne swerdefNaehdjheatifkea. . . . 
Thorowe/qpoinic and Jesaerawnte of mtaia mallear 

ifoKi Aftkurt ^ B. T, B.X L 4288, 
[Avar.ofjari,..] To oladi: .trike 
with a harsh noise. 

By that time that the multitude ran thither in gieat 
numbers, and preaented theroaelvea readle to defendTtha 
ramme was/umiiy also at the other part 

UiUM, tr. ot Livy, p. 968. 

Juit, n. [A vor. of jari, n.] A crashing colli- 
sion; a harsh-sounding blow; a crash. 

JUTft (Jfi'Tft), a. and n. In geol., same as Juras- 
y/o.— Jam llmegtone. see Kmeifoiw. 

Jural (jfi'r&l)! a. [< L. jfwr (/gr-), right, law (see 
/ue*), + -at.] 1 , Pertaining to natural or i»osi- 
tive right. 

By tlie adjective Jural we shall denote that which has 
reference to the doctrine of rights and ubllgationH ; as by 
the sdjootlvo “niural" we denote that which hu refer- 
ence to the doctrine of duties. ITAtwi^ 

2. Of or pertaining tp jurisprudence. 

Jurally (jtt'ral-i), adv, 1. As regards or in ac- 
cordance with natural or poaitivc right.— 2. 
By means of or with reference to jurisprup 
donee. 

Juramautallsrt (jfi-rfi-men'tfd-i). adv. [< *Jura- 
mental, pertaining to an oath (< L. /gramefttomi 
( > It. glurainento s OF.Jnrewent), an oath, < Ju- 
rarc, swear: see Jury), + -fy^.] with an oath. 

A promise /urofiMnioffy oonflnned. 

&f9«Aart, tr. of Babetola ill 10. 

jurant (jd'r^t), a. and n. [< F. Jurant, ppr. of 
Jurer, swear: see jury.] 1. a. Taking on oath: 
swearing. [Hare.] 

n. ft. One who takes an oath. [Rare.] 

Jurant and Diialdent with their shaved crowns iigne 
frothing everywhere ; or are ceasing to argue and str^ 
ping for batUe. Carlylt, French Rev., IL iv.k 

Jurassic (j()-rus'ik), a. and ». [< Jura (see def.) 
+ -assic, as in THassic.] I. a. Pertaining or 
relating to the J ura mountains, and specifically, 
in geol., to the Jurassic series. 

IjL ft. In geol., that part of the geological 
series which includes all tho groups and sub- 
groups older than the Cretaceous and newer 
than tho Triossic: so called trom the predomi- 
nance of rocks of this age in the Jura moun- 
tains. The Trlassio^ Jurssslo, and Cretaoeons together 
form tho Mesosoio series. The flora of the Junasio to 
dliUiigutohed by a predominance of cycadaoeoni fOnna 
feniB being alio plentiful. Its fauna to rich and varied. 
Tho most highly oevelopud animals in this goologloal 
sition are oertiuii small marsupials. The oldest kne 


bird,poBBesBliig also some marked reptilian charaotera to 
found in the Upper Jurasslo. The Jurasalo serlea eovera 
a wide area In Europe, and to also of great interaot and 
importance In the (^ordllleraii region of the United Ef 



The name OOlitt waa orMnally applied to the rooka of 
Jurassic ago in England uy William Smith, by whom fbo 
Older of sucoeaslon of thu of Me series wu first 
worked out and published. The Jurasslo of England In- 
cludes the Lias BB its lower member, and above this tho 
Lower, M Iddle, and Upper Oblltes. In narMweateni 0«- 
roany the Juraislo Is divided Into the Lower or Htoek 
Jura, Me Middle or Drown, and the Um»er or White. Of 
these divisions the lower cerreeponds Co the English Uan. 
The fossil remains of the Jurassic series In the UnHod 
BUtes are of great Interest Among them to tha Atfsnte- 
taurut, a dinosaur, suppoaed to have been a hundred foal 
in lenm and Miriy or more in height The aurlferona 
rooks of Me western edge of the NorM Ameiioau oontlp 
nent are^ at least in la^ part of Juraaaio age. 
jurats ( jfi'rat : F. pron. zhil-rft'), it. [Formerly 
also jurate; < F. Jurat (vernacularly /tcr^a juiy- 
man) s Sp. Pg. Jurado « It. aiurato, < ML./tif^ 
an alderman, a warden, juror. Juryman, lit. 
one sworn, < h. Juratu8,pp, otjurare, swear: 
see jury.] . A sworn omoer; a magistrate; a 
member of a permanent jury. The word to now 
chiefly used as a title of olBoe in Me Channel Idanda, 
whore Me Jurata are judgee and legtolators ohemn tor 
J ersey and Guernsey having twelve each, and Alderney sli. 

Opyn your gatea, wecommaundeyou In the name of ^ 
kyng. The watchmen sayde, Sirs, the kayes be within tha 
towne with the fnfotoi. 

Bemen, tr. of Frotosart's Cbron., L oiclv. 

Jurats (jfi'rat), n. [< h,juratum, neut. otjurth 
tus, Bwom: see jurait.] In late, the omdal 
memorandum subscribea at the eud of an afli- 
davit, showing the time when and the person 
before whom it was sworn. Wharton, 

i uratet (jfi'rftt), n. An obsolete fonn of /nrafi. 
uratlont (jfi-rfl'shqn), n. [ss It. ginraeione. < 
llt.juratio(n-), a swearing as on oath, < L./if- 
rara, swear: soo/nry.] In Tiaia, the act of swear- 


or hav- 

effect of an 

oa^; jibatbry. [Bare.] 

Juratort, ft* L. Jurator, a swearer, a gworv 
witness, a sworn magistrate, ML. a juror, </ft- 
rare, swear: see /gfFtiftror.] A juror, 
juratory (jfi'r|-t^Ti), a. [» F.firaMre an it, 
^giuratoHi, < noTjuratorius, of an oath, < 
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foior , » swam wltnesst < Juraret swear: seeiN- 
rofer, imif.] 0f» pertainixig to, or oompriamg 
Mi oath. 

Bov oftoB doii Bt Pml . . . repeat . . . hia /umlory 
Mtttloii before the Lord : ae, God la my wltnaea? 

Dokm, Bermona, ?L 
Jmtonr in Sonlt Utw, a form of oauMon aome* 

ttmea «%n 3 maaoapeDaloii or adrooatloQ, where the 
oomplalner la not In droumataiioea to offer any better. It 
connate of an Inventory of hla efleota, given up upon oath 
and laalgned in aeourlty of the aoma whioh may oe found 
In t nf ■»Tqywwi*>n , 

jardlodonilti a. A Middle EngllBh variant of 
Juriidktton. 

jaxi dlwino di-vi'n6). [L. : jure, abl. of 
^ C/«r-), right, law : dirino, abl. of divinua^ 
divine : see divine,} By divine right. See di- 


aevenl ooor^ which are the graiid dM^taifea of the mmt, and of flie Mt of watow and the riddanee ef. de^ 

fundamental uwa of the Ungdom. andbave gained a bria ware nig;dated.-SiirllMOar 

known and atated jMTteNMoa, ra^Med by oeradn and whioh In th^wa of a given atata or nraon la peonUar to 

eatabliahed rulea, wnloh the orownjtaelf cannot now alter “ ~ 

■ l*arllament 


known and atated JurttdMon, ragwated by oeAdn 

itabliahed rulea, wnloh the orown ttaolf cannot now alter that atate or nation, 
ntbyaotof l*arllament JMoeMone, Coni., L vh Juxlimnideilt (J5-riMr5^d^t}, a, and ft. [h 
. Controlling authority; the right of making OF. JiififfwiMfeNf = 6^. Pg, Jurieprudenie s it. 

giunepruaente, having knowledge of the law, < 
L. Juris, of the law, gen, of Jus, law, + 


but by act of 

2 . _ 

and enforcing laws or regulations; the capa- 
city of determining rules of action or use, and 
exacting penalties : M,tbeJurisdioiion of a state 
over its subjeots. 

To live eiempt 
From heaven'a hJghinrfiihEcffon. 

jrfMon, F. L., It 819. 
The JurMleiion of the aevertl States which oonatltnte 


Juel (Jd'reH, n. [Sp.] A fish of the genus 
Caran^fM dpisquetus, C,faUax, inFlorida, etc. 

Jimma-oark (jd-re'm^bSrk), n. An astringent 
bark obtained from tne Brasilian tree Acacia 
Jurema, The natives arc said to prepare a 
narootic decootion from it. 

Julbali, Jnribadli (jb-ri-bari), n, [Native 
name.] A West Indian tree, TWohi/io fnoffchatrr, 
of the natural order Meliacete, the astringent 
bark of which is said to jiosBesa a high value in 
typhoid fevers, llie name la alao amilied to two other 
meUaoeotta trees, SayrmMOifdtiriftigatdt ludia and ('•eylun, 
and Kkasu StneoaientSa, of iro^cal Africa, which poasoaa 
shnllar propertlea. 

Jnxldlo (j5-rid'ik), o. [= F. jHfUUque = Bp. 
Juridieo s Pg. Juridieo s= It. fffuridico, < L. jg- 
ridieus, relating to jnstiee or law, as a noun a 
Judge, < Jus (^ar-), law, + dicare, point out, 
dhsre, say, declare. Cf,Jml{je, ult. of same ele- 
ments.} Same m Juridical, J[Uarc.] 


d 0 n(f-) 8 , having knowledge : see prudmU This 
adj. is later than the noun.] I,t a. Versed in 
the law; understanding law. 
n. fi. A person learned in the law; one 
versed in Junsprudenoe. [Bare.] 

the Uiilon la, irithio~ Ita appropriate apbe^ portly In. Klaatarheim In paitloiilar . . • had been pronoiinoed 
dependent ‘of the fedenl government by aome of the flrar/icHbwiidefili a female appan^ 

T. B. Baafon, Thirty Yeara, IL BBS. ^Quliieag. 

8. The domain within whioh power is exer- Jnilapnidential (jd'ris-prO-den'ahf)!), o. [< 
oised; specificslly, the tenitory over whioh the Jurisprudence (L, JurisprudenHa) -r -al.] Of, 
authority of a state, court, or judge extends. pertaining to, or relating to jurisprudenoe. 

The Mr. and Wardens shall make aerohe ondye within Traverse the whole oontlnent of Eurm ranaaisk an the 


libraries bdongkig to aU the >irfvnidenN(d systems of 
the aevertl poUtioal atatee, add the oontenta togMor, you 
would not be able to oompoee a oOUeetion of eases equal 
In variety, in ampUtnde^ In dearaesa of statement ... to 
that which jnay be seen to be afforded by the ooUeotlon 


the SniidMon of the dtie and touohln^ the aaide onfte 
onelye. AipKik B. T. B.X P 807. 

4. The funotion or capacity of Judging or gov- 
erning in general; the natural right to judge; __ _ „ _ _ „ _ 

inherent power of decision or control. of Bna^ B^brts of adjodgM muiea. 

AnewbookaatonUheafarafewdayaJokeiitaelfontof . . . , . BantSem, WorkSi Iv. 4C1. 

eommon/uf^ielioii. Jbnem, Courage, Juiun (j5 rist), w, 

Man's language la higher than hlmseli; more roirltual, 
more ethereaL and atlll leas subject than he to the juris, 
dMAm of tho laws of material nature. 

0, P, Martha Lecte. on Eng. lang., xll. 

Anpbllatejnriadiotlqn. 8eeoH;7lbd/iifiadMfim,bdow. 

— ODDflUirant JniladliitloiL BeeooneiirnMiL — OonteHr 
ttom JurlSdiOQOIL that juriadiotlon eieroiied when one 
invokes the old of the law agalnat one that disputes hla 
demands, ■■ distinguiahed fbm volimhiiv JumdUtion, 
when the person having a right to realat the demand ap. 


[as F. juriste m Bt>. Pg.in- 
rista » It. giuHsia, <h,JusXJur-), law.] l.^Cfae 
who profoBBCB the soience of law; one versed 
in the law, on more particularly in tne oivil law ; 
one who writes on the subject of law. 

I to draw a 
the law of 
ail In dvfl 

oommunlty. 

8. In universities, astudentin the faculty of law. 



forms of law ; relating to or concerned with ad- 
ministrative law: as, n Juridical a^umeut; Ju- 
ridioid methods; Juridical oppresaion. 

The hiflueneo of Christianity on a much more fsmoua 
system than the Hrehon law haa always seemed tome to be 
greatly overstated by M. lYoplong and other wdLknown 
yividMd writers. MoiWt Early llTtt of InaUtatlons, p. 61. 

8. Subsisting in contemplation of law; of the 
nature of an abstract leml conception: as, a 
fuiridiedl person, or njnriiical transaction (that 
Is to say, a person or transaction legally sup- 
posed or conceived of to some extent irrespec- 
tive of actual existence and of incidents and 


u. fv/ Buu nuwuMm w moa aitu w ▼ lui!., v, 

Volnutarv JnzladlotiiOiL See eotUaitious Jurisate* 

f ‘““i jttriidlSSblttl (je-rta-dlk'digu-al), o. [< ^ 
, ^according to lorros of law ; with legal Pertaining or relating to juris- 


Jnilitte afr-ris'tik), A Peis 

to law; juriaical; legal. 
ysiMLM (Jb-riB^ti-k^), a. [< Juristic -f -aL] 

am junom n i n wii jufimuuuuii in rvmtmm w nuiw ^ 

sons or property genersUy, within the boundaries of the name aByttHsMc. 

state.— JUnsmefioiiAots. Bee/tatyn JtirteUeNonXeC, It is not rardy that we refuse respect or attention to 

above, and Summary JvrittUetion Jet, below.— Idmitea diplomatic oommunloatlonsb as wide of the point and full 
jurlsdlotlon, a Juriidlction extending only to a certain of verbiage or oonodta, when, in fact, they owe those Ima* 
olatricl, or to certain olaaaoa of Bubjoota or persona, etc., or ginavy imperfocUona umply to the ^urMmal point of view 
to ceriaiii amounts.— Original JUXlBdloUim# the power ftom which they have been oonoeived and written, 
to entertain an action from its commencement, as dii* Maine, Village Oommunltioa, p 868. 

JwtottcaUy (jiy-r^'UpW. adv. In a Jnri,tie 
glia to theJiiriiiMetlna, a plea denying the juriadiotlon manner or way; Jundieally. - . , 

otthe court toentertalnauaoUon.-FropwJuxladloUoii, Jur^llUt (jBr'nut), n, [A diiX, form of eartknutJ] 
*" !• eapthnnt, Biamm floiewmm.—2. The 

fruit of AradHs hgpogaa, the peanut. [Pw>v. 
Viet., 0 . 48) lor fadlitatlng proceedlnga in criminal caaes Eng.] 

before JUBtioea of the peace. It was amended in 1849 (18 JoroT (jb'ror), n, [< MB, Jurour, < OF. Jureor, 

^j^,J^, F\reur L Bp. i*g. Wdor ^ 
.t. giuratore, < L. Jurator, a Bwearer, a bwoiu 


days on vSibh the court can lawfully sit 


manner, 
authority. 


diction: as, /uWsdiofiofial rights or interosts. 

(Mvll and Ju H e d ieUonai powers • . . were oonferrad on 
the oounoil eatabliahed by this charter. 

Jg. EMfVtt, Oratloua, 11. 821. 


kwuMT, »• An obsolete variant of Juridical, 
ite (jo'ri-nit), n, [Named by Loret (1822) 
after Louis Jurinc (1701'-18I9), a Gkmevan iiat- 

4uri, Jurtadlrtivet (j^ri,^lk'tiv), a. [A^Jumdic 
«K»«).t-<w.] Of,pertainlngto,orhevlngju. 

suite, < L. Jurisoonmtus, sXso Jureconsultus, also 
separately Juris etmsultus and eomultus Juris, 
one skilled in the law, < Juris, gon. of Jus, law, 

4* eonsultus, pp. of eonsulerc, consult: see ooii- 


risdictiou. 

To ooolealaBtloall oenaure no jwiedieUee power can be 
added without a ohlldiah and dangerous ovenight In nob 
ity, and a pernicious contradiction in evangaUck duoi- 
pune. MUten, Chnrob-Govemment, 11. 8. 


suit,] One who gives his opinion in cases of jurliprudeilGe (jd-ris-prb'dens), 
ne learned in jurisprudence; a jurist; risprudenoe as Sp. Pg. Jurisprud 


law; one , . 

speolfioally, a master of the oivil law, 
XnmverspartloularBOlenoes,aBof thcjuriisrmndCa . . . 
there are set down aome small nicmnrials of the aohooli, 
anthora. and hooka 

Saeon, Advancement of I^eamlng, ii. 180 . 

Juriadictloil (jd-ris-dik's^n), n, [< UB,Juris- 
dietion, Jurdieoieun, < OF. Jurisdiction, F. Ju- 


n. [■ F. Ju~ 

. ^ ^ riidendo m It, ffitt- 

risprudmsa, < L. Jurispruamtia, sAeo Jurispru- 


denHa, the science of tiie law, < juris, gen. of 
Jus, law, + prudenHa, knowledge, skill : see pru^ 
dense,] 1, The science of law; the systemat- 
ic knowledge of the laws, customs, and rights 
of men in a state or community neoesBary for 


, ^ __ ityjnroL, 

the due administration of justice ; tho science Jnrt, n. ' Bee yurt. 


witness, a sworn magistrate, ML. a juror, < ju~ 
rare, wwear*. nee Jury, Cf, Jurator,] It. One mo 
takes or has taken an oath; one who swears; 
an oath-taker. Comparo no^Juror, 

I am n Juror In the hoty league. 

And therefore hated of the ProEcatante. 

MarUnee, Massacre at Faria, IL a 

2. One who serves on a jury ; a juryman ; a 

S erson sworn to deliver the truth on the evi- 
ence given him concerning any matter in 
question or on trial. Bee^uf^. 

If your will paaa, 

1 abaU both find your lordahlp Judge andjuror. 

aSSt,, Hcii. vm., V. 8, eoi 
8. The syndic of a gild or trade, elected by the 
members of a craft to act as arbiter between 
master and man, examine apprentioes, initiate 
masters, and represent the body of them.— '4. 
One of a body of men selected to adjudge 
prises, etc., at a public exhibition or oompen- 
tion ox any kind— ahaUinge of jnrort. Sec alkd- 
lenge, 9.— Giiadjliror, a memfo of a grand Jury.- pg^ 
‘ inror, a member cf a petty Juiy. 


T whioh treats of compulsory laws, with special Jury (jd'ri), n,: pi. Juries (-rlz). [Early mod. 

^ < L. Jurij^io^in-), Jum die- reference to their pmlosopny and history.— 2. E. Juris, s ME. Juric, < OF. Jurec, an oath, a 

^(a-), administration of the law. jurisdiction, The body of laws existing in a given stote or judiciai inquest, a jury (F. Jury, Juri, < B.), < 

^ declaring ; nation.— 8, More specifically, the body of un- ML. Jurata, a jury, a sworn body of men, ong. 
see dkiS^,] 1. Judicial authority ; the lc|ml written or judicial law considered in uie light fern, pp, of L. Jurare (> P. Jurer m Sp. Pg, juror 


powerof hearing and detormininj^ controversies of its underlying principles and charaotetistic b It. g^rare), swear, bind by an"oa£k,'< Jus 
or acoiwtio^; tho right of eyroisiiig the fune- tendencies, and as dlstmgulBhed from statute (jar-), law; see Jiwfl.g 1, A certain numMr 


tions of a judge or of a legal tribunal, it includea 
the power to compel aperaon to appear and answer a oom- 
|Mnt,ortopttnlnihlmforuotdofngBo; the power to take 
prcpenyinaiaputelntotheouatody ofwelaw; the power 
to oompel prodiiotJon of evidence, and bear the contention 
of the paruea ; the power to determine queatlona of right 
between the partlca, and to enforoe the determination, 


f >T legislative law.— Analytical Jpriipmdsnoe. See 


^ „ , 1. A certain numb. 

of men selected acoording to law, and sworn to 


.. . lency toi 

of different civlllaed states and xiationi^ have been much 
favored by the atndy of oomparattve jnriapmdence. - 


I^itlnriita pSl^phy^^' law^STSS 

lX!!SS!Vt ^ tSSHffiSflSSm parueular Jui£prudenee,or the know- 


slatatoity or oommonJaw powers conferred on the court 
wtih reference to the nature of the oontroventy or prop- 
erty ifleoted, mdaometimea upon the aetsure of the prop- 
el into the custody of the law. 


by the longiuiltann usage of many agea, our Ungs have In newly discovered gold-fields, etc., 
li^fadthfc whole jndBiiilpoww tome jndgm of th^ jli, - - — * - 


ledge of the law (if a partlcufar naticm.— Medical Jurlfi- 
pmdonoe, foreualo medicine. See /Mviule.— lOnliif 
JUIlipnidinioe, the law, partionlariy the unwritten or 
non-atitatoiy law, developM tram the usages of mlneri, 
. . . aoeoittlnr" 


I liimta of finders of oenlUcii]^ tiahna, 


to whioh sense. 


lug to whioh 
of abandon- 


adduced. Trial by jury aigniflos the determination of 
facts In the admlnlafratlon of clvD or criminal jnailoe by 
the arbitrament of anoh a body of men, aubjeot to the 
anperlntendenoe of a judges who directs the proceedlnga, 
decides what evldetioe la proper to be laid berare the jury, 
and detenninee uueatlons of law. The jnrlee In the o^ 
dlnary oonrts of juatloe are urand jurist, peUu or petUae 
eommenju^j tpeokd or itruek junu, end thirift jurist, 
e not trial juries in the proper 


Of theaa, the first apd laitare 
sense. (See tAraaea below ' ‘ 
ailsted In dlffarent fonna 


le proper 


Mow.) The p^olple ^ ^^jmqr 



eonuiuMilftWi 
MMn oaf 


; ImtltoifljMlIiitofaMniainML 
ondiiollj gmr op miw tlw BngWA 
lob it poMod info AmtrloMi om^ but 
odopted In modom timot bj the 


8967 

forthed* 70 roooMion’’)(Qf 08 e). Itiaitsthe 
oonditioiii beat to tako the wora u fi^ply < 
jwry ^ it being prob. orig. a piece of 


iwiJoiii of oononenhdBiiibpo. nantieal hnmo^ designatiiig a more or less 

Fte in food fidth 1 noafr war the dare yet but that I awkward maet nastily devised by the captain 
ditnt ai wd truat ye tmth^ %%% “ ***^ carpenter consulting as a ‘ jury.T Naut, 

IwiZlfni# ^ ® temwrary mast erected on a ship, to supply 



2. A body UI men wi pnaes, ioj^xmo^g of a iurV. " 

etc., at a pubbo exhibition or other compe* J f/ 

tition, Offen called Jury qf awardn^QomiufM ^ a 

JurYi a Jtt*T w aUoner to Invaadsate the ^ ng when the per- 

oanae of adeatlL^GnnSI^Qxy [i* a *larae' Jnryi with manent rig has ueen disabled* 

referenoe tolho number oT memMra. which b greater Jury-ligiea (jtt'ri-rigd). a. NauL. rigged in a 

» dommimto, bjrautliorttjr ol IMT, toliiqiilt«wS!t%il«. J^W’nidMr (jtt ri-rud 6r), «. iijwy- (see 

tlona of law have been eomroltted therein, and by whom, Jury^noit) + rudder J] NauU, a temporary rud- 
tbeir funotion being not to eetablUh guilty but to aaeer- der rigged on a ship in case of accident* 

™ Jurywoiliail (id'rl-wtma^ftn), pi. Jurywamen 
law, and^erally 1^ atatnte, then mortSe not leaa than (-^''to^en). One of d jury of matrons (which 


ABW ■ ■uU MWIlWwhlJJr UW MBiiiamA UlOra UllUIr IfC llUb lilliail W ' 

twelve and not more than twenty-three memben in a BCe, 



relatiiMi to jpab 

gnmd jury In Scotland*-- Juries* L_ 

atatuteeof Isn^andSB Vlot,o. 65 ViW 2 (b 5 ahd'M^ 

0 * S 6 X and 1875 (88 and 89 Viot, e. vf\ which relate to the 
gnallfleatlona lelootion, and annunonlng of Jnron in Ire- 
Land.— Jury de mefUitats lUm^ OiuNnd&, of halfneai 
of langnage), a Jury oompoaedoT me half nativea and one 
half aitena, allowed in oaaea where one of the partiee ia an 
" I. IthaabeengenerallyabolUhed in the United Btatei, 
a atill allowed in Kentuolur.— Jiuy of aimoyaiiot. 
See onnoponce.— Jni 7 Of BUliroilSi a jnry of “dlaoreet 


tmt ia 

See oimopaiice.— Jury 

and lawful women Mmpimaled'to tiy a queation of preg- 
nancy: aa where a widow allegeeheraClf to be with obild]^ 
herlatehnabandiora woman eentenoed todeatbplaada in 



_ i/ioVli Same aa frill/ jiin/.— 

■herUrS JUTFi. S Jury aelooted by a aherltf from the ilat 
of peraona onaAfled to aenro aa Jurura, and aummoned by 
him to hold inqneata,aa for aaaoaaitig damage! in an ac- 
tion in which the defendant makea no defanao, or for aa- 
oertaining the mental condition of an alleged lunatic.— 
•pedlllliry. a jury adeoted from among men of 
e&l qualmoatlona, aa merchanta or freeholdera,— gtruok 
jury, a Juw aelected by allowing each party alternately 
to alrike off from a list a name not acceptable to him, 
until the number la rednoed to twdv&— To hug A Jury. 
B«« *aii». -TtU a J wr, petty wpi^t ji^ gy y- 


Jlizyi0r00in]iunijuxy«ajury formed for the trtai of an 
UHUe of fact in a civil or orlmlnal action. At common 
law, both in England and in the United States a trial jury 
muit ooniiet of twelve, aud ttuanlmity ia neoeaaBiy to ren- 
der a verdlot The oonatitutloual nght of trial by Jury 
in the United Htatei tmpllea theae oonditiona By atatuto, 
in oaaea where the Oonautntlon doca not aeoure this right, 

Jnriea of alx are aometlmea allowed, aa in Initloea’ oourta. 

By the Ckinatitutioue of aeverul Statoe (i^alffumla, Nevada, 
and North and South Dakota), throe fonrtha of a jury may 
render a verdlot In dvil ectlona According to the law 
of Sootland] the number of the jnry in criminal oaaee la 
fifteen ; and the dedaion of a majority determlnea the 
verdict Inatoad of an abaolnte verdict of ** guilty'' or 

Jil88UBa(ja.-U'4),». cm. (LimuouB). named 
In Civil oaaee the number of the jury ia twelve,^ and the after Bernard ae Jussieu, founder of the nat- 


idle English fonn ot Juice* 

U, law, rights see 
, Juf^t, etc.j Law; right; particu- 
larly, what 18 declared to be law or right by a 
ju^ ; matter of rule administered by a magis- 
trate.— Jns dplls, the interpretation of the laws of 
the Twelve Tablee, and now of the whole watem of the 
Boman law. and Lawrwnet.—JuM dupllQafeiim, 

In old ftMC. Beed^l.— JusflMlllaln ffom.hiw, in- 
ternationel law, or the law of n«tlatlon and dlnlomiw 
oy.— Jus gentluni, the law of all natlone: the law 
which natnnu reaeon eetabliahee among all noea of 
men; alao. international law.— Jtu hcnorariiun* 
body of mlea eatabliahed by magiatratea by a oouree of 
adju d ieation npon matteri within their jurladietlon.— 
Jus in rsm. a right conceived of with rmerenoe to the 
thing wht^a aubject to Ita dominion (that ia, a right to 
the thing Itaelf aa againat all the worlds aa dlatlngnlahed 
from^ fn jMfionaiii, a right conalderM with reqieet to 
aome partlonlar peraon againat whom It may be eaaerted, 
■uch aa a debt— Jns Itaaloiim, the right, law, or llber- 
tlea of a Boman oolony, landing qulntanan ownerahlp 
and exemption tnm land-tax to the republic.— Jus na- 
tnniLittiliatnrilS, the law of nature; naturallsw; the 
prlno(^eB of Joatloe oemoeived to be common to ell Juat 
mindiL and neceaaaiy to human welfare.— Jus pnstoil- 
um, the body of law reaultlng from the adjndioatione of 
the Boman pivlbri.— Jus paUlomii, the public law of 
the atatue of peraona^ offloen, the prietthood, and Crimea. 
—Jos accilituxa, written law; tnat which la committed 
to writing w the act of ita creation, aa a itatute^ aa die- 
tlngolahM from umerfften law, which may reaiilt from 
cuatom or dedalona of the conni irreapectlve of written 
form. 

A Middle Enriish form ot Juice, 
InssAt (jus'el), fi, no:* JusseU, < OF, Jussel, 
*Juscelf < LL* JueeeUum, dim. of L. Juseuhm, 
broth, soup, dim. of Jus, broth: see Juice,’} A 
medieval dish. See the extract. 

IvmdL Beohm brede gratyd, A oggia ; Sb awyng tham 
to-gydere, A do therto aawgOb a aaferon. A aalt ; Uiau take 
guao brotba A oaat ft tbe^to, A bole It enforeeayd, A do 
Ule^to aa to oharlete Ao, HarMan MS,, p. 188* 


AM USTM MMB IIUUIVW VI lUV JW/ M VVrVITV, MIU MIV 

Jurori are not required to be unanlmoualy agreed In their 
verdict In oeiea of high treeaon the Jury connate of twelve, 
aud their verdlot muit be unanlmoua, ii in England, 
jury-box (jd'ri-boks), n. In a court of justice, 
an inclosed imace in which the Jury sits. 
Jury-leg (ifi^Ti-leff), a. [Seejgfy-mast] A wood- 
en W, TSlang. j 

jury-uit (JO'rMist), a. In Uue, a list of per- 
sons who may be summoned to act as Juyymen, 
Jury]naa(jO'ri-mftu),a.; pl*iaiymea(-rocn), 1. 
One who is impueled on a Jury, or who serves 
as a Juror. 

Here therefore a competent number of aenalble and 


ural system of botany developed later by his 
nephew* Bee Jasrieuoa.] A genus of pluts of 
the natural order Omgrariem, containing about 
40 species, mainly herbs, inhabiting swamps 
and ponds, mostly in tropical and subtropical 


tube ti elongated, but not 
There ere from 4 to 


I TO aov as jurymem The leaves are alternate and the yrilow or i 
iwymen (-men). 1. are axlUary and ariitaiy. Several •peeiea i 
jury, or who serves eblleotlona, but none ia oonipfououi for Ita fl 

- ^ ' ^Initial nwnwMHiMM .t arifl .7 


upright /loyifMfk Ohoaeu'by lot from among those of the 
middle rana will be found uii 


regions* The adherent ealyx-i 

nroduoed beyond the 4-eeUed ovary. 

6 entire or S-lobed petals with twice ea many at 

.aw. , AW. ^ eowm 

, , lies are grown in 

eblleotlona, but none ia oonipfououi for its flowert or me- 
dlolnalproiwrtlea. J. dieunwu and J. rqinut are nativei 
of the United States; the latter alao grows in the Weit 
Indies. The 1^^ i* lometimeayery properly called prim- 


and 


row-iril/ow. ^e name has alao been written Jiurinia, 
, le beitlnveetigatoia of truth, JuiricM, Ju mM a, JutdaUa, 


2. A member of any body of persons chosen 
to try a ease at law or to inquire into the mer- 
its of a cause presented to tiiem, as one of the 
dicasta of andent Athens, or of the judioes of 
ancient Borne, or of a modem Jury of award. 


+ -aa.] Of or pertaining t 
botanists Jussieu, eapeoiAly Antoine Laurent 
de Jussieu (1748-18o6)*— Josalsuan systsm* in 

bet, the natural (aa eontraited with the artlfldal or Lln- 
nean) ayatem of daaalfination, promnlnted by A. L. de 
Juasteu in 1789 in hla **G«nera of Plania dlapose 


All oaaea of Importanoe. civil or orlmlnal, came before 
— .A nty/iifyiiieii. “ 


I dlaposed aoeord- 

Ing to Natural Orders," Eli unda Bernard de Juasteu 

^ . (1®9-17TOX had proceeded in the lame direction. To the 

oourta of alxty or seventy /ttfyinm. JVimde, Orner, p. 80. nephew more than any one else ia due the reoeivedolaaiU 

j«y^ Wri-mtat) . rp. element/.«^, SSS? 

found first vajury^mast and later in similar naut . included nearly all known genera. Hia priman divlalon 
compounds, Jury-rudder, Jury^ig, Jury~rigyed, of the veggie Wn^om waa into Aeotwkfmff (me Oryp- 

to be an abbrevianon of iqjury : but this pre- upon the poaitlon of the atameiia ayatem haa been 
Bunposes a fonn Uqjwrmast, a highly improb- impmved^A. P. de Candolle aud manylater workera. 
able name for a new mast substituted for one Jniilwa (jus'iv), a. and h. [X L. jussua, pp. of 
which has been lost. The accent also makes Jubere, command, + -ttw.] X Id gram,f ez- 
au abhr. to Jury^ improbable. More improb- pressing command. 

able still are the etymologies which refer the IL a. In gram,, a form or construction ez- 
Word to Dan. kiSre, a driving, < kidre (s Bw. pressing command. 

^am:Korw.kewraaBloel.kewra),drive(Skeat), Just^ (Just), a. [< ME. Juste, < OF. Josto, F. 
O' to Journey C^a /oonriWe mast, L e. a mast Juste ■ Sp. Fg, Justo m It. giusto, < L. Justus^ 


Just, lawful, rightful, true, due, tneper, me 
mte (neut. as noun /usfrun, what is rmt or 
jjmt), law, right. Fromh, Jus come also 
E, Jurist, Jurist, Jury, iqfure, in-- 

Jwry, etc.] i.^Bight in law or erWs. (•) in 
aeedrdanoe with trae prinottiea ; agreeable to tmth or 
MUity; toottiLble-eve£.han£d:’ righteous: aa ItliriiS 
that we should anger for our friniti; ajMt award. 

They shall Judge the people with/mt 

If It be ao eai^ to atuke off your aina remember that 
your ooudanmatlon will ba lo much more Jeff if you do It 
not. MNiWiffi; Semi^ 

(b) upon truth or equity : rightful; legitimate; 
well-frmnded : aa Juat olaimi or demands. 

- . . . . Wenowretnm 

To olaim onr/uic inheritance of old 

MUUm, P. L., «. aa 

X aee^ however impractloable honeet aotkma may ap- 
pear, we may go od with JuU Hope. 

Grief A-la-lfodav.L 
2. Bight in character or quality, (a) Blghtlyad- 
justed; conformed to a atandara; oorrect; anttaoie; such 
Bi should be : u,Jud meaaurement; ajuk aUowa&oa. 

Juit brianoaaiuit waighta a/uri ephah, and aJuU bln, 
ahall ye have. Lev. xtx. 88. 

Hia taste el books la a little too Jug for the age he Uvee 
in ; he haa read all, but approves of very few. 

SUde, Speotator, No. a 

The text raoelving proper light from aiuitininotiiatton. 

GWdM<OrtttoiaBBa 

(5) Striotly aoonrato ; exact; preoiae ; proper. 

If thou cttt'it more 
Or leeS than aiiMt pound, . . . 

Thou dieat Sbak., M. of Y., Iv. 1, 17. 

In jug array draw forth th' embattled train. 

Lead all thy Greoiaua to the dnityplaln* 

Ape,ma,iLn, 

Seem'd to me ne'er did limner print 
Bo Jud an Imago of the Saint, . . . 

The loved Apoitle John I 

SboU, Marmlon, Iv. la 
(of) Agreeable to the common standard; full; ooin|ilete. 

He [Henry YIL] waa a Comely Peraonage, a llttla above 
jug itatnre. AMOH^Iat Haa vn. 

TOroed men by tortnrea from their Bellglon ; with other 
execrable ontrsM which wonld reqnire a frig volume to 
deaorlbe. Punkae, Pilgrlmagi^ p. 84. 

8 . Bight-minded ; good in intention. («) j 
or dispoeed to do right; actuated by truth and jui 
upright ; impartial : aa, to be jug in one's deaUngi. 

Shall mortal man be more jug than God? Job iv. 17. 
(h) (Carefully mindful ; faithful : followed by to^ and for- 
merly alao by qf: as, to be jug to oiie'i engagement!. 

Be was very iug hia promlae, tor oft we tmited him, 
and would come within hia day to keepe hia word. 

Quoted in OapTjokn sSuiMt Worka I SS- 
i/ug qf thy word, in every thought alncere. 

Epitiidia, vll, 

4. In music, harmonically pure, correct, and ex- 
act; in perfect tune: nw,Just interval, intona- 
tiozi, temperament : opp^ed in general to frn- 
pure and ineomfct, and specifically to tomjpsr^ 
8d.HByn. L Deeerved, condign, even-handed.— a Tna 
proper, oorreot, regular, normal, natural, reasonable.- 
8, BigMful, eto. (see rigUttm ) ; ooniolentloua 

honorable. 

jnst^ (Just), adv, [Also dial. jrirt,itof(9B D. jiiiif 
=: G. Dan. ^m,Juit), <fu8t, a,} 1, ^tly, in 
space, time, kind, or degreo; precisely; ^th- 
out interval, deviation, or variation; absolutely: 
as, Just five miles; Just noon; Just so; Just as I 
thought. 

Itlajugnohlghaaitla JM., A. andC., IL 7,44 

He ao well Imployed them they did frig nothing. 

Quoted in Oast John SmitWt Works, L 884 
lii eduoitlon forma the common mind ; 

Jug as the twig ia bent, the tree's inoUned. 

Monl Baaaya, L 154 

2. Within a little ; with Yeij little but a suffi- 
cient difference; nearly; almost exactly: as, 
I stood Just by him; I saw him jiurf now. 

It waa onr fortune to arrive there jug aa they were go- 
ing to their Bvanliw Servloe. 

Mamdntt, Aleppo to Jemaelem, p. 17. 

The Btage langulaheiLandwaa jug expiring when it waa 
again reviM by King willlam'a lioenoe In 1884 

L</b(jgufri (reprint 1887XP. 14 

8 . Merely; barely: by or with a nairow mar- 
gin: as, youjfif8f miSHOd the mark; he is Just u 
Tittle displemd. 

Life can little more anppiy 
Than jug to look about na, and to die. 

Pope, Baaiy on llaa, L 4 

They were jug decent Men bodtea ;— ony poor erai tu io 
that had face to beg got an awmona, and welooma 

SoeM, Ghron. of Canongata hr. 

4, But now; veiy lately; within a brief past 
time. 

I am jug come from paying my adoration at St B ati ib 
to three extraordinary ralloi, LattmaX* S4 

5. Quite: in intensive use: as, Just awfiti. 
[Colloq.]— Jhgfe now. (s) A riiort time ago; 1 

aa he hare jug note. (8) Directly; ' 

without deli^: aa 1 win attend to It jog lu 


jml 

jOil*. ioaife^ (Jut or JOst), V. i. [Barly mod. E. 
•So (oft«T It.) ; < }ijtjwten,Ju8&eih < OF. 
juittrrjagierjouater, bring together, come toge- 
ther. toooh, strike with a lanoe, tilt, Just, F. jfot/- 
ler, tilt, just, contend, s Pr. j(»tor,/iMrtor s Sp. 
IV. ^tisdar s It. gi09trare (for ^gioetare), tilt, < 
MLnjMrtaref approach, come together, tilt, Just, 
< L. Jtuffta (> OF. JustCf Joste, jtmie), close to, 
hard by, prob. orfg. *Juffi8ta, abl. fem. RU}>erl. 

continual, <Jungore \yf ^Jag), join : w*e 
Join, OLa((fufit'] To engage in a tournament 
or just; tilt. 

Then soyde Bofyse to Tany, 

Wyll we to-uurowe jui^. 

Jr&Cttiitoh.yf,lL 2tt^!.121. (Hattiwa.) 

There ere pliioea and kiilghti come from ell perti of the 
world to juat and touniey for her love. 

Shak., Terlclca <1. 1, 11<1. 

Just^, JOUSt^ (jttstor j^st), n, [Early mod. E. also 
f/imt (after It.); < ME, juste, < Oh\ jostHf jouste 
(F. joafe), BlBojoslce b It. glostra (for ^giosta)^ 
a just ; from the verb.J A military contest or 
spectacle in which two adveranrics attacked, 
each other with blunted lances, rarelv with 
sharp weapons as in wai*; a knightly tilt, iiie 
Juet WBi Bometlmee held at the barrier; that la, the 
oharslnff kiiighte were bepnraied by a solid structure of 
wooa, whiuh each kept on his left hand, the laiioo being 
held diagonally across Uio neck of the horse. The shield 
was hun^froin the neck, leaving the left hand free to 
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Jimte Is the end of govenimeBi It ii the end of dvtl 
society. It ever has been, and ever will be pursued, until 
it be d)tained, or until liberty be loet In the pnnult 

A, Ifedemllst, Ko. 51. 

(ft) Conformity to truth; right repreeontation and aonnd 
cunclnalou; Impartiality; nlmeae; truatworthineaa. 


Jll8tIoaf(jiiB'tis),v.f. [<iii#d 00 ^ii.] To admin- 
ister justice to \ deal with Judicially; judge. 
Hit Wits aen in tbit sythe that sedethyai [Jededlsb] 


In Inda, tbit iHigiMt the Inyne kyngei. 

diitterudw Peesic(ed. MorriiX U. 1170. 
The tMot inheritor to the cro w p » . . had no sooner his 

y l)«orip«th. E«t, IL U. 184. b«j«» tbit 

Jturtloeablet (Jus'tis-a-bl), a, [< OF.^ttsf^oeobfe, 
JuaUeable, jusHeiabhf < Justice, law: see Justice 
and •able, Gf . Justiciable,] Amenable to law ; 
subject to judicial trial : as, ajusticeable offend- 
er. Sir i/. Hayioard, 

JnStioe-brokAT (ius'tis-brd^to), s. A magis- 
trate who sells his judicial decisions. 

The devil take sHlJusUet^Srokm. 

Dryden, Aniphltryop, Iv. 1. 

JUBtloehood ( jus'tiB-hdd), n. [< Justice + -hood.] 
The office or dignity of a Justice; justiceship. 
[Bare.] 

Should but the king hii Juslics-hood employ 


When wo approached Sicily, ... I had a view of the 
cities and places ou the shear, I could not but observe 


(e) Agreeableneii to right: rlghtfulneas ; moral sound* 
uesa : as, he proved tfaeyiiitt^ of bis claim. 

Ye sons of Mars t partake your leader's car^ 
Heroes of Greece, and brothers of the jrn I 
Of partial .love wlth^u^ifes 1 complain, 
heav'nly oracles believ'd in vain. 

Pope, Iliad, U. 141. 


And 


S. Vindication of right; requital of desert; 
the assignment of merited reward or punish- 
ment; specifloally, execution or vindication of 
law. 

Earthly power doth then show likost God's 
When mercy seasona hMtfee. 

.Sftoit., M. of y.,lv. 1,107. 


„ j horse and the right to direct the lance. The 

ahook of the lance was sometimes received ou the helmet, 
and on this account the tilting -helmet had commonly the 
^euin^B lor air on the right side, l^ltim the lieglnnlng 



tie, and often by a garde>culsso completely covering the 
left thigh and log* Tlic sport was usually declared to bo 
ill honor of one or more laciles who presided ns Judges and 
AWArded the prises. 

lyft up thy lelfe out of the lowly dust. 

And sliig of bloody Mars, of wars, of ofustf. 

Spinmr, Shep. CaL, October. 

Sonte one might show It at a joust of arms, 

Saying, “King Arthur's sword, Excallbur." 

Tennyson, Mortc d* Arthur. 

Jnst^, JoilSt^t ( ju»t or jllsi), p. [iOY, Justs, Juistc, 
Jugste, guiste, a sort of pot or pitcher of tin, sil- 
ver, or gold, with handles an<l a lid.] A pot or 
jug. made of earthenware or raotal, with large 
body and straight neck, for holding liquids. 

jnitacorpaf. n, Heejusteniu^corps, 

Jost-bima gust ' bom ), a, J iistly borne ; borne 
in a just cause* 

Hy this hand 1 swear, . . . 

Before we will lay down theae jusC-bome arms, 

Well put thee down, 'gainst whom these arms we bear. 

5ftak.,£. John, 1111,545. 

juite-an-corpB (shiist'^kdr'), n. [F., < Juste, 
close, + fltt, to the (< d, to, + Ic, the), + c<frps, 
body* In E. {fitc,) Justaoorps, corrupted to Jus- 
tiooai,jestiooa f, etc.] 1 . A close body-coat wi tli 
long surts, worn at the close of the sevoiiteeTitb 
•century and early in tho eighteenth by men of 
different classes, as by noblemen on journeys or 
when hunting, and by the coachmeu in Paris. 
—9. An outer garment worn by women about 
1050, resembling the huiigerlin, which it suc- 
ceeded. 

Give her out tho flower’d JuAaearpt, with the Petticoat 
Mongiug to It Dryden, Umberham, Iv. 1. 

JOifegmeiltt, B* An obsolete aphetlc form of 
a^tmenU 

Juste mUleu (zhOst me^lye')* [F.: juste, just; 
mUieu, the medium.] The true mean ; a just 
medium or balance Mtwoen extremes; specific 
cally, judicious moderation, as lictween ex- 
tremes of opinion or conduct: defined as a po- 
litical term by Montesquieu, but first brought 
into oommon use by Louis Philippe in 1831 in 
characterizing his own system of government, 
Vor me, the juris f^fsu 1 seek ; 

1 fain would leave aluiio 
The girl who rudely elaps my cheek, 

Or volunteere her own. 

J. G. 8«^ tr. of Martial's EpJgrama 

jBBtar, Jongter (jus'tdr or jOs'Wr), w. 1. One 
who justs or takes part in a just.— 9. A horse 
for tilting. BalliweU, 

JniltiM (jas'tis), n. J< UE. Justice, < OF, jus- 
Uo^JosUce, Joustice, F. Justice s Pr. Sp. Jusfiaia 
m Pg. Justlgci ss It* gittstisia, < h,justitia, jus- 
tiee, < Justus, Just: seBjusfi,] 1. Justness; 
the quality of being just ; just conduct. Prac* 


This reasonable moderator, and ogual piece of juriios. 
Death. /Xr T. Proi^ l^lirio Medici, i. 88. 

3. Bights of jurisdiction.— 4t. Jurisdiction; 
authority. 

'J'ho xlx kynges . . . comaundod alle hem that were 
vnther thclre htetiee, that echo man ahdde euer be rtsW 
and make goode wucche. Merlin (£. K. T. 8.)^ ill ft7d 

6t. Pn^cifiion; justness; exactness. 

Olady, 

ftfuoli loBS in blood than virtue, yot a princeai 

To ck|uh 1 any single crown o' the oartli 

1' the Jitstiee of compare I Shok., I'erioles^ iv. 8^ 9i 

6, A person commissioned to hold court for 
the purpose of hearing complaints, trying and 
deciding cases, and ^ministering justice; a 
judge or magistrate: generally in specific uses: 
us, n justice of the peace; the justices of tho Su- 
preme Court. 

'lliurgh sentenoe of tliti jurifCe Apius. 

Cftaueer, Doctor’s Tal^ 1. 804. 

Bedof Jnitioe. 8eeft«fi.— Bureau of Military JtLS- 
tice. Soo ftumott.— Chief jttStioe, tho highest In rank 
<if (he Judges of a court; particularly, the presiding Judge 
in the King's (or Queene) Bench and (Bmmon Pleas dlvl* 
alojiB of the Engllui High Court of JuaUco, In tho United 
StutcR Supreme Court, and in the supreme oourU of the 
Stutoa. Often abbreviated C. •/.-* OOUiege Of Jnstioe. See 
eoiieoe — Department of Justice, see depmtinenL^ 
Fugitive ffqmjustloi. Se«/s{^iM.-OateofJustioe. 
See Jeddart or Jedwood Justice, executing a 
prliioner and trying him afterward ; an expreuluii refer* 
ring to Jedburgh, a Sootch border town, where many of 
the border mlderi are eald to have been haugoU without 
the furmality of a trial. ISeotch.] 

We will have JedtPoodJutUee — hang in haste, and try at 
lelaiire. 8ekt, Fair Maid of i'ertli, xxxll. 

Jhitloe Of the poaoe, an inferior or local Judge chosen 
in each county or town or other dlatiiet, to preserve the 
peace, to tiy minor eauiee, and to discharge other funu- 
hoi^ as the legalising of papers for record. Abbreviated 

1'liou hast appointed JvsUew qf peace, to cull poor men 
before them about matters tbeyworo not able to answer. 

Shak., 2 Uon. VL, iv. 7, 46. 
Justice Of the quorum, a distinction conferred upon 
wmic. and sometimes on an, the Juitiocs of the peace of a 
county ill England, by directing, in tho commission au* 
th( irinng the holding of quirtcr sessions, that among those 
holdiim the oourt must be two or more of eeveral specially 
named;- JusttOM mom. .8 m mi.-JustlOM' jUS- 
tlot, the kind of Jnstioe administered by the uuj^d magis- 
tracy : in aatirical reference to tho disproportionate sen- 
tonoes and oxUaordiniiy declalonB of lumo of these offl- 


In settiitg forth of such a solemn toy. 

B, Jtmsm, Expostulation with Inigo Jones, 

Justicementt (jus'tis-mgnt), n. [< Justice + 
-ment.] Admmistration of justice; procoduro 
in courts. B, Phillips, 170Q. 

Jnitioert (jus'tis-dr), n. [< ME. Justicer, < OF. 
Justieier, also Justiceor, f ML. JusUHarius, one 
who administers justico, < h,Justitia, justice: 
see Justiciary,] An administrator of justice ; a 
justice or judge. 

Vnto the which luMieere ... we gine and graunt os- 
pociall power and authoritle to sltte and asolat in court 
UaMuyVs Voyapet, L 80S. 

juBtieeBhip (Jus'tis-shlp), n, [< justice + -ship,] 
The office or dignity of a justice. Holland, tr. 
of AmmiBAUB, p. 51. 

Jufiticia (jus-tishM-jl), n. [NL. (Lixmeeus), 
named after J, Justice, a noted Scotch horti- 
culturist and botanist. The surname Justice is 
derived from Justice, a judge: see Justice,] A 
genus of plants of the natural order Jeantha’ 
cem, the type of the tribe JusHeiew, its ooiolla- 
tube is enliwod above and mostly shorter than the blla- 
biato limb; the upper Up is interior in eetivatlon, uon- 
cavo, and entire or slightly S-lobed, the lower spreoding 
and 8-cleft The stamens arc two^ affixed lii the throat 
The two aiither-ccdls are eeparated. the lower with a small 
white epur ; there arc two ovulee in a cell Theee planti 
arc herbs or randy shrnba, with the leaves entire, and the 



Chief JvMim of Mnglani, The title of Ltird Ckitf JukUee 

S ie CfiuH (JCemmon IHeat lapsed with the abolition of 
court — Lord Jostios COsn, the Scottish Judge who 
A next to tho Lord Jnstioe General, He presides over 
the Outer House or Second Division of the Court of Ses- 


tloal conformity to the laws and principlet of right deal 

* ... ^ ^ ^ thatwhlch Is his ■ ■ 

Uriah! 


Ing ; the r^eri^ to every one of thaf which Is his due ; 
honesty; rectitude; uprigntness; also, the ethical idea 
of Just oondnet either of individuals or of communities ; 
the morel pitnol^e which determines such conduct. 

This WM the trduthe that the kynge leodogan waa a no- 


Lords — , - . , 

sovereiim to aotYbr a time as his sdiMtliuto iirthe snimme 
government either of the whole kingdom or of some part 
of It— To do Jnstloo to, to appreciate ; treat in a manner 
showing appreciation of : as, he never did jiisriMfo his son’s 
ability. -tnal Jnstioe, a Justice aielgned to hold court 
for the trial of oausee, usually before a Jury. [U. S.lBBnL L 
Miff hi. Justice, MqwUy, Isus ; Justnem, Justice, mghtn the 
standard word for what ought to be. Justice and e^i^nu 
essentially the eame, expreseing the working out or the 
princl^es of riffkt under lav, but lav is often contrary to 
Justice or equUy; hence the oocasionel remark, "That may 
be lav, but it la not Justice,'* Lav in such a case means 
the Interpretation of written law by the oonrts. Aoourtof 

eoiiftl/ deals wither' 

of the fate. Eguity 

of fairness, urn! jtisfiw ^ 

honesty,) Jurireiw has a field of meaning peculiar to itself, 
by which we speak of the Jushum of observation^ critl- 
oisme, etc. ^ that is, their conformity to admitted prluoL 
pies. As to oonfonnity to right, wo use juriiss for the ab- 
Btraet u^ty, juriies of the person, and jurinsM of the 
thing. Vespeekof thejmhieiiof apanai^aolaini,aplea. 


being handsome in onltivation. J, AdhaMa, called Mala- 
bar nut, is reputed to have the propertiei of an anti-spas- 
modic and feortfuge. 

jUBtiolable (jus-tishl-^bl), a, [< OF, JusUei- 
able, F, Justiciable, pertaining to Justice or law. 
also just : wmJwtHceahle.] I^pcr to be brought 
before a court of justico, or to be judicially ms- 
posod of. 

A person Is said to be juriMdftfs In a country when lia- 
ble to bo tried therein, or to l>e brought under the oper- 
ation of Iti laws; a thing, when the rights and Inddonte 
of its ownership may bo settled by the courts of that coun- 
try. J. M, Pmeroy. 

Jnsticiar (jus-tish'i-ttr), u, [Also Justitiar; < 
ML. JusUHarius, justicor: sec justicer, JusUei 
ary,] Same as JuaUdary, 2. 

j!UnidaX8talD(Ju^UBh^i-4]H^ [iJusUdar 
+ -ship.] The office of justiciar. 

The unpopnlarity of Longchamp enabled John, aided 
by the aronnuhop of Konen, to lead a revolutlonuy move- 
ment by which Longchamp wai deprived of the juiNofor- 
sktp, and John rcoogiilsea as eammus rector of iho king- 
dom. Eneyc, BrtL, Xlll. 718. 

jnstidary (jus-tish'i-^ri), a. and n. [< ML. 
JusUdanuH, one who administers justice, < L. 
JuHtiUa, justice : see JusUoe, Of. Justicer, Jus- 
ticiar, ult. < Mh,Justiciariua,] 1* a, Pertaining 
to the law ; legal ; relating to the adminiatration 
of justice. 

He was tironght into the Justiciary oonrt, 
dtetment for the crime to which it was ezpMt 
plead guilty* Strype, Memorials, K. Charles, 


/ oonrt, upon an in- 
sezDMted he should 
K. (Carles, an. 1678. 

in matters of 

Jl, w.: pi. jti 8 ftotoH 08 (-riz). 1. An adminis- 
tratoir or ^tioe; a justice or Judge. Burke, 
[Bore.]— 9* In early Eng, hist, the chief ad- 
ministrator of both government and justice. 
The Justlolaiy or Chief Justicieiy was the king’s dnmiy 
Ikom the time of William tho Conqueror to that of Uemj 
IIL, preiiding in the klng'i oonrt and the exchequer, eu- 
pervuring ell aepartmente of government and acting aa 
regent In the king’s absenoe. Hla fonetbitts were lAe^ 
ward divided between the lord ohanoellor, the chief Jos* 
tloeib the loud high treeaurer, etc. Alaojiii£2iw. 

His [Stephen'!] brother bad been made BIiImp of Win- 
" and by adding to it tha pliuM of hla o~ 
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Biiritt, Abridg. of Bng. Bill 


i opportanllgr of bo* 

Aurli^ Abridg. of Biig.%iitory. ilL A 
Thf oflloon whom, faj o fhint UMlogsTt we may call the 
Prime Mlnlatera of the Konnaii Xingif are apoken of by 
more namea than one. On theae great omom the title of 
JuSAir or Chief JwtMar definitely aettled. 

IP, A, Fmmun, Norman Oonqneit, Y. 288. 

Sf. In iheol.f one who trnatB In the Justice or 
uprightness of his own conduct, 

0 Barionr. the glittering palaoea of prond JtuUeUtrtei 

arenotforthee; tbonloyeit the lowly and ragged cottage 
of a contrite heart HaU, Zacobeni. 

1 believe it would be no hard matter to unravel and 
run throngh moat of the pompoua aoiteritlea and faatingi 
of many religioua operatora and i^endld JwHetairiei, 

SoiuUif Sermouii IX. 146. 

4. Administrationof Justice or of criminal law; 
Judiciary. 
tUrk,— ^ — 

bunali _ . 

rioni are finale ia the Ni;yA0Diiil4yjiiaCMafp. Itajudgea 
called CbmniMment or Lords JudieUiry, are the JLord 
Juatice General, the Lord Juatice Gerk, ana five judgea of 
the Court of Beaaion, appointed by patent O&rcutt Courtt 
B held byjndgea of the Higl 


liy.X — aald that BMQcdar B — had flaed ball at 
118^000^ aad^mriflaariofi in 180.000 would be enough. 

' PhOadsifktm SVmaa ApiSTo, 1888 . 

8. In iheohf the act by which the soul is recon- 
ciled to Ood. According to Boman GathoUo author* 
ity. Juatifioation ia an act by which God imparta hla own 
ohmter to the beliover, making him truly Juat or right* 
eona. According to the common Proteitant doctrine^ it 
la a forenaio act by whlcli, on certain condltiona, Ood treata 
aa Juat or righteoua one who ia not peraonally worthy of 
aucD treatment In thia aenao it ia nearly equivalent to 
the forglveneea of lina. 

Justatcotton ... la not remiiaion of aina merely, but 
alao the aanctiflcatlon and renewal of the inner man, 
through the volnntaiy reception of the graot and of tho 
glft^ whereby man of IT ' * " - - 


w 

iSS^SM^ ^ m. 

4. To make exact ; cause to fit or be adapted, 
as the parts of a complex object; adjust, as 
lines or columns in printing. 

When ao many words and parts of words u will ncaily 
fill the line have been oompoaod, it la made the exaft 
length required by inserting ordlmlnlahing the apaoe be- 
tween the aeveral words. Thia la called the 

rtheapaoeaa* — ^ — 
Eneye* BriL , , 

pass judgment npon ; hence, to 
■ ’ ' told Eng. and 


Jfurtidex (ju8-ti-si'f4), 
tier), < JusSeia + -cm.] 


A large tribe of acan- 


oludea 75 genera, agreeing with 


i obvloui 


ing the nm»er lip or upper lobes of the oondla 
at any rate the oorulLi not twisted In the bud. 


waaum e 

idy in hav* 
lnuirtor,or 


thaoeo^ plants. IMdea JiuKeia^ihe ^ia in- 
la of the < 

tedlntm 

JUltldeB (jns-tish'i-Bs), n. [ML., 2d pers. sing, 
pres. sub), (used as impv.) of JuatictarCf Juati- 
tiarCf dispense Justice, ih/Juatitia, Justice: sec 
Justice*'] In Eng, taw, a writ, now obsolete, di- 
rected to the sheriff, empowering him to hold 
plea of debt in his county court : so called from 
tho significant word in the opening clause of 
the wnt, in Latin, wo command you that you 
justice A. B.,” otc. 

jnstlclilgtijt* [ME. Juatiaing ; verbal n. of Juy- 
tkse, 0 .] The act of judging or ruling. 

The amirel haneth to hla iustitinoa 
Other half hondert of riche klnge 
Tho alre rloheste king. 

Eingliom (K. B. T. S.X p. 107. 

jostlelllg^rooni (JuH'tis-ing-rdm), u. A room 
in which oausen are hoard judicially and jus- 
tice is administered ; especially, such a room 
in the house of a justice of tho peace. [Eng.] 

justilcot, jnitlcoatti n. Corruptions of juate^u- 
corna, 

jUStlflabillty (jus-ti-fi-a-biri-ti), n. Justifluble- 
ness. The Lancet, [Bare.] 

[< P. < 

justify: sec 

Juatifu,] Capable of being fustlfleu or proved 
to be just or true; defensiblo; warrantable: as, 
Juatiflahlo resentment. 

The stile of a Bouldler la not eloquent^ bnt honest and 
CapL John Smith, Works, 1. 80. 

It ia /uriMoMa by Oasaar thHt they uaed to shave all ex- 
cept their head and upper llp^ and wore very long hair; 
but 111 their old coins I aoo no auch thing warranted. 

Sflden, Illuatratioiia of Dnqrton'a IVilyolbloii, vllt. 

Hia iBaeon's) conduct was not JualifiabU according to 
any profesaionol rulea that now exist, or that ever oxlited 
In England. Masoyiay, Lord Hacoii. 

Justifiable homicide. BoeAomtfridea.aByn.F'iwttooMa. 

See oxotuoUa, 

JnstifinbleiieBB (Jus'tl-fi-fi-bl-nes), n. The qual- 
ity of being justifiable ; possibility of being de- 
fended or excused. 

You bring the oonfeaaions of the French and Dutch 
ohurohea, averring tho tmth and ]iiae(/}a5tonMiM of their 
own government. of llumb. Keuioiiat. 

JOBtlfiably (jua'ti-fl-q-bli), adv. In a justifiable , 
manner; so as to admit of justlilcatiou or ex- 
cuse. 

jnetifleation ( jua^ti-fi-ka'sbqn), n, [= F. Juafi- 
ficaiion b Sp. JuaUfleachn ss Pg. juatijlca^o 
sss It, giuatlJloasionOf < "Hj, Juatificatfo(n~)f ijua^ 
f«]/2oaro, justify: seejuaff/^.] 1. The act of jus- 
tifying, or of showing something to bo just or 
ri^t; proof of fairness, propriety, or right in- 
tention; vindication; exculpation; upholding. 

I pray, proceed to the MifioatUn or commendations 
of Angling. L wmin, Complete Angler, p. 88* 

The love of books is a love which requires no 
tion, apology, or defense. 

Langford, Praise of Books, FroUmi Essay. 

Specifically— 8. In law: (a) The showing of 
u sufficient reason in coun why a defendant 
did what he is called to answer: as, a plea in 
JuatiHeaUan, 

and defence in law, ia aumNi to use great words for plea. 

Honand, tr. of Plutarch, p. 850. 

(ft) Proof by a surety offered for a party of 
whom seourity is required lu legal procec * 
that he is of adequate pecuniar ability. 


l unjuit becomei Just, and of an en- 
emy a friend, that ao he may be an heir ucourdlng to hqpe 
of life everlasting. 

OsaoiiaandDaeraef of fAeCounettqfTWnf, quoted in 
[Bchafl’a “Creeds of Ohriilendom,'^IL 85. 

Judifistatan la thus a forenaio tenn ; it la equivalent to 
the remlaslon of sins. To Juatify algnifies not to make 
the offender righteous, but to treat him aa if he were right- 
eous, to deliver him from the accusation of tho law by the 
bestowal of a pardon. 

Q, P, Fiahsft Hist Reformation, p. 401. 

4. The act of adjusting or making exact j the 
act of fitting together.as tho parts of anything: 
as, the Juatyleatlon of lines or tyi>eB, in printing. 

Are we to seek hero for the Juat^fieaUon of the frontier 
which Btmok na aa artificial and noodleaif 

E, A. SYaman, Venice, p. 44. 

When he [the printer] comes to the end of hla line, and 
finds that be haa a iwllablo or word which will not fill 
out the measure^ ho naa to perform a tatk which requirea 
oonaiderable care and taste. Thia ia called 

irrt, Act, III. 04A 

■fiyn. 1 and 2. Exonlpatlcn, exonoratloD. 

juBtiflcatlTe (juB'ti-fi-ka-tiv), a, [» F,Juati/l‘ 
carif B Sp. Fg, juatificatim b It, muatificativo^ 

< Ll. as if *^Juatifioativu8i < Juatificarc^ jnstify: 
aoo juaafy,] Justifying; having power to jus- 
til^; jusnneatory. 

Those same points you uxgo 

Might benefit . . . 

Count Guido FranoeachinL 

Enwning, iilng and Book, II. 818. 

Jnstifioator (JuB'ti-fl-ka-tor), w. [= P.jiisfyj- 
eataur b Sp. Pg. fuatificaaor b It. giustijicatore^ 

< LL. ^Juatificatar (in tom.Juali}icatrix)^<,jHatU 
ilcate, justify : see Juaty)/,} One who justifies ; 
in fair, a compurgator who iti former times 
justified accused persons by oath; also, a jury- 
man (becauHo tho Jurymen justify that party 
for whom they delivor their verdict). 

Jmrtlfloatonr (ju8'ti-fi-k^t$-ri), a, [< ML.ius- 
tjficatariua^l JjL, J uatifiearc, justify: eocJuatQy,] 
Tending to justify; viadicatorj^; defeusory. 

Just^r (jus'ti-f!-6r), n. 1. One who justifies; 
one who vindicates, supports, defends, or up- 
holds ; also, one who pardons and absolves from 
guilt and pnnisbment. 

That he might be Just, and the jusNferot him which he- 
llovoth in Jeaua Rom. tit 20. 

8. In printing: (a) Tiie workman who makes 
of just length, and with just spaces between tho 
words, tho lines of typo set by a type-setting 
machine, (ft) An attachment to a type-setting 
machine which does automatically some or all 
of the work of justification.— 3, lu typc-foiniti- 
ingf the workman who fits up a suite of strikes 
or unjustified matrices for use on ono mold, 
making each and all Just or uniform in height 
as to b^y, of oven lino us to face, and of proper 
nearness to mated letters. 


jiiati 

tifier 


(ju8'ti-fi),r.; pret.and 




p. Pg,/i . 

JuaUficare^ a^ justly toward, 


. and pp. j<(8ri/frd,ppr. 
[(?//,< OP. (and F.)i«K- 


^ •,<LL. 

ioju8tioeto,jus- 
tify/<JiwiiyieM«^tha£ acts justly. < L.J«wfM</,iust, 
+ facerct do.] I. traM, 1, To prove or show 
to Just or conformablo to reason, justice, 
duty, law, or propriety; vindicate; waiTaut; 
uphold. 

He boldly auniwerMl him. Ho there did Btami 
That would his doingi with hla owuo hand. 

Spemer, F. Q., V* xJ. 4. 

We are, therefore, unable to discover on what principle 
it can 1)0 maintained that a cause which a civil war 

will not Justify an act of attainder. 

Macaulay, Nugent's Hampden. 

9. To doolaro innocent or blameless ; absolve ; 
acquit; specifically, to free from the guilt or 
penalty of sin ; reconcile to Ood, 

I cannot /urif/b whom tho law condemns. 

Shak,, a Hen. VI., ii. 8, 16. 
And by him all that believe aro justified from all things 
from which ye ootUd not Justified by the law of Moses. 

^ / V # Aotsxlll. 89. 

Therefore being Justified by faith, wo have peace with 
God through our L^ J osus iihrlat. Kom. v. 1. 

By works a man Is Justified, and not by faith only. 

Jaa. it. 24. 

8. To prove (any one) to be. [Bare.] 


ilne^ and ia effected by means of the spaces already ^ i 
tioned. Encya, BrU,, XJUU. TOOi 

6, To judge; , , „ 

punish with death; exoeute. 

&}otch.] 

Bathe Juroea and Jnggea, and Justioei of landeq,' 

Luke thowjustyfye theme wdo that lujurye wyrkea 
Marie ilriAt4f«(E. E. T. B.X 1. 688. 
Thir oonspiratori desired, at all times, to have this Duke 
[of Albany! Put to death. ... It was concluded by tha 
king and counsel that he should be Justified on a certain 
day. i>gs0og^ Obmm of Scotland, p.S^ (Jarnton.) 

Jnstlflid matrix, in typs-faundino, _naa dries, 1 (eW 
TO justify ball, in law. See Sags, BiByi. L To defend^ 
maintain, exonera^ excuse, exculpate. 

n. intrana. To agree; match; conform ex- 
actly: form an even surface or true line with 
Bomeiliing else: as, in printing, two lines of 
nonpareil and one of vion Justify, 

Jturtu^ing-gtlck (JU8'ti-fI-ing-Btik), n. An at- 
tachment to somo forms of type-setting ma- 
chine, in which lines of type ore mode of even 
length, and with uniform spaces between the 
words; practically, a composing-stick. 

Jngting, Joniting (jus'ting or jfis'ting), n, [< 
'i&'KjHating,* verbal n, of Juafo^ r.] The act of 
tilting; a tilt. Just, or tournament, 

Ne atede for thijtiriyng wd to goon. 

Chaucer, Good women, L 1118. 
At tho me^jge of thia tumemont was sdn matgr /ee 
tinges, that gfailiy were be>holden. 

Jfw«»(E.B,T.aXIL184. 

Jtl8tixig-helmet(juB'ting-bel^met),ii. The hel- 
met used in tho just. Bee and UlUng4teU 
met, 

Jnstlng-targef (ju8'ting>tiLrj), n. A shield espe- 
cially made for the just. Bee Wting-target, 
Jnfftmlan code. Boo code. 

Jnstinlaiiist (jus-tin'i-an-ist), u. [< Juatinknu 
Emperor of the East from o27 to 1^, 4- -toA] 
Ono who is instructed in the Institutes of Jus- 
tinian; ono acquainted with civil law. 

J nstlo, V, and n. An occasional form of JoaUe, 
Qfftly (just'll), adv, 1. In a just manner; in 
ooniormity to reason, law, or justice ; by right; 
honestly; fairly; equitably: as, to deal 
an opinion formed.— 2. In oonf enmity to 
fact or rule: accurately: as, bis character la 
Justly described. 

jostmentt (just'me^nt), n. [< Juat -f -eicfit] 
That which is due.' liaviea. 

That for Mven luatom 1 did never oomo 
To doe the rites to thy rdigloua tombe ; 

That neither haire waa cut or true tearea shed 
By me o'er theo as Jurtmsnts to the dead, 

Forgive, forgire me, 

nerriek. To the Shade of hla Religions Father, 
justness (just'nes). n, 1, The quality or state 
of being just, equitable, or right; conformity 
to truth or justice; lawfulness; rightfolsesB ; 
lionorableness. 

The Kwinlre Eatrlngton waiaMati of a mighty Stature, 
the K night, Aniiedey, a little Man ; yet throngh the JusL 
nm of hie Cauao, aftw along Fight, the Knight prevailed. 

• Baker, Chrouides, p 188. 

We may not think thio justness of each aot 
Such aud no oUier than event doth form it 

8rAait.,T.anda,lLS,llfi. 

2. Conformity to fact or rule; coirectoess; 
exactness; accuracy: as, jfasfnoas of description 
or of proportions. 

Their justness in keeping time by pmotloe much before 
any tliat we have, utilew it be u good band of praottart 
flddlen. Pepys, Diary, 111. SSL 

Every Circumstaiioo In their Bpeediee and Aetoa la 
with great Justness and delicacy adapted to the Peraqne 
who speak and aot Addiaon, Hpeotator, Na SOS. 

■•Byn. Propriety, fitness, fairness. See jiMriw. 

Jut Uut ), V, i, ; prta. and pp. Jutted, ppr. Jutting, 
]%arly mod. £. JuttJutte / a vor. of Jet\ o.] If. 
To strike; shove; butt. 

And all thy liodle shall hane the fruipfon of this lig^ 
in suohe wise as it ihal no where stumble nqr 
any thing. «/• (fdaU, On Luke iL 

Insulting Tlranny beginnes to PM 
Vpon the iniiooent and awdease Thiyns-, 

NAalr..RldLllL,iL4,61(fol.,lM8). 

2, To project forward ; extend beyond the mala 
b^y or line: as, tho Jutting part of abaildlng; 
often with out, 

A veiy pleasant little tarraiae . . - li 

out from the maliie building. Cbrimt Or uditi aa, L 



ItlntofttTi 


Jut 

Jol (Jut), fi. [Avar.ofJtfAyfi.] 1, That which 
into; aprojeotion. 

Ha ftenphig dowD 

Egr jrig-na Pitoi Mia.M of pointed rook, 

Oime on we ehlning lereli of the like. 

Jkimpion, Morto d' Arthur. 

9t. A Jostle ; a shove; a thrust. 

X will not lee him, hnt glue him niutte Indeed. 

UMl, Bditer Politer, ill, a 

The_flend, with s jjst o f hii fqo^ my keepjogjhe.old, JJgAI.] Of or 
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TUstliMooQiinhdiledtiiidereotea 

kingdom, with OenletlMiTy it iU oepl to l. 

am, stud. Med. Hlit, p. 19S. 

Jntlaader (Jut'lBii-ddr}| a. [< Jattond (< Jatoi 
+ tond) + -er^,} A native or an inhabitant of 
Jutland, a ^ninsnla of Europe oomprlsing the 
mainland c2C Denmark and the adjoining put of 
Germany. 

it'lgiL-dish), a. [< Jutland + 
to Jutland, or to the 


[= Du. •Ty.fo 8 8w. J«<«, < A& Jntt^^ (Jat'i&gji), aOe. In a jutting man- 
Jutes.] ■’neJTTjSj* ^ 

One of a LewOennan tri^ Jott^ (jut'i), n. [A rar. of /ett,!.] A projeo- 

ing Jutland, .Denniark, wMoh, with ^ ■'tion, as in a building} alao, a pier or lule ; a 

and Anglee, invad^ Qreat Britain m Uie fifth jetty. [In the qnSation below, also inter. 

.qwtfaqg.-.. SeeAiyto-/ftM«»i.. pietod ae an adjective, jutting.] 

Jute* (jat), n, [< Beng. Jilt, the fibers of the ^ NoiiS. fHew, 

plant CarMorus, also the plant itself, Malaya- Battrew, nor ooigne of vsntegejhut thle blid 

lamiaf; < Skt. Jatd (^so juta), matted hair (as Hath mide hie pendent bed snd proo^t on^je. 
worn by Shiva or Hindu asoetios), also the 

fibrous roots of a tree (as of the banyan).] 1. juttyf(tatUee [Avar, of L <ro«d. 

A plant of the fiber-producing genus Cftrohorus, To pn^ect beyond. 


natural order TiUaoca; chiefly, one of the two 
Rieoies Ce oapsutaris and C* oliiorim, which 
done furnish the Jute-fiber of eommeroe. The 
litter Is celled Jewf'-fiMgow, a name also oooaeionBlly 
giren to the fonner, C. Mjpmifotit ii the larger, and baa 


At doth a galled rook 
O'eriiang and Jt<% bii confounded haae. 

atok., Hen. V., ill. 1,18. 
XL tofrtms. To jut; project. 

For he tooke away all thoaeiuftphwgallerieaof pleaeure 
. . . which even by anneient lawes m were forbidden to 
be bnUt in Home. HdkmO, tr. of Ammlauua p, S1& 

Jnt-wllldOW (Jut'winMfi), n. A projecting win- 
dow ; a bow-window or My-winoow ; a window 
that projects from the line of a bnilding. Otm- 
greve. 

JnTOnalt (Jtt' ve-njfi), ». [< L. Jwonalis, youth- 
ful, < Juvenia, youthful, a youth : see Juvenile,^ 
A youth ; a young man; a juvenile. 

I will . . . aend yon back again to your maiter, for a 
iewel ; theiuimiaf, the prince your maater, whoae ohln ia 
not yet fledg^ 8 Hen. IV., L 8, 88. 

Jimnalian (Jd-ve-nft'li-^), a. [< L. Juvena- 
lis, Juvenal (see dof.), <juvenaliM, youthful: see 
Juvenal] Of or pertoining to Juvenal, a cole- 
orated fioman sa^st (about A. D. 100) ; ohar- 
acteristic of Juvenal or of his style. 

JUTOnate (jO^ve-nat), n. [< NL. Juvenatua, < L. 
Juvenia, a youth: see Juvenile and -atc^.j In 
the Horn. vath. €%., the two years devoted by 
a novice preparing for tho priesthood to the 
study of Latin, Greek, and rhetoric. Also call- 
ed janior^hip, Waroeater (Supp.). 
Jnymescenca (Jfi-ve-nes^ens). a. [ijuvenea- 
oen(0 + -<»•] The state or being Juvenescent 
or of growing young. 

dmri glohnlar poda, while thnae of 0. oUtarim are Mon- JnWNieSCdllt (jd-ve^es'^nt), a. [< L, Juvenea- 
gated and oyllndrical ; Jot thew la no dear difference in een(U)a, ppr. otju/veneaeere, grow to the age of 

of the jute of oommeroa 00,000 tone being export^ per Juvemle,] 1. Becoming yowg, growing young 
year. Jute likea a wann, moiat dluatc. It Iwa been iii. in appearance. [Kare. j ^2. Immature ; unde- 
taDdnoed Into Egypt, and into the aouthern United Statea veloncd. [An inaccurate use.] 
where ita aaooeaa appeara to be hindered only by the want InwamllA { 2A'rci.Tiin a and « Ta- F immibi 



ink 

JutsHBaL rf*— kSa* In a a ri aa to inleOi 

^SWfTrSLk,Tm. 
8. Iheat, an actor who plays youthful parts: 
as, a first jupcnito. 

hlTfmllftmrill (Jd've nil-nes), a. Juvenility. 
Baileuj 1727. • [BaM.] 

Jnwe^ty ( jd-ve-niri-ti). n. [a F. JuKmUiU a 
Bp^Juvenmaad, <L.ii(eeiiwfiKHsj^thfalneas, 
< Juvenilia, youtbtm: $eejuvemle.j 1. The state 
of being young; youthfulness, or a youthful 
manner or appearance. 

Oloopalcs, who in wu alwiys playfOlly 

dlgpoaed, . . . pnahad Vluronoe behind her oonoh. 

MiMia Dombey and Son, sea 

2. Anything oharaoteiistio of youth; a Juve- 
nile act or idea; juvenile erudity or volatility; 
a youthful prooeediug or performanoee 

Costennavy atraina and abatracted jMaangttto Imve made 
It dUBonlt to oommond and moak credibly in dedioatlona 
Gknim,yamlv of Dogmatlainft Bp. Dod* 

JUTentatet, n. [< L. Juv 0 nia(p‘)a, the age of 
youth, youtk < Juveniaf you^: see Juvenile,] 
Youth; the time of youth. Chaueer, 

JUTenw, n. [ME,, < GF,Juvente,Jeveni$, < L. 

the age of youtn, youtn, < Juvenia, 
young: nee Juvenile,] Same BAjuventate, 

In hla IwuanU this loaaa atte Inwon foato 
Water in-to wyn toamad aa holy writ tellallL 

PimPwwmanihx zli. IM. 

JUVia (Jd'vi-|), 11 . [S. Amer.] The BrasUr 
mtj BerthoUeht exeelaa. 

Jnwuetin. Beejtt^. 

Juxta-e [L. Jua^, 
neeJuafifV,] Air 
ing 'near, togeth 

PP- 

JmtAoaed, ppr. Juxtapoaing, [< F. Jfuxiapoaer, 
<h,j^ta^eBt(weJuat^),^p{mere,p\aiaei see 
poM^.] To place (two or more objects) close 
together; place side by side. 

When led and giwm iiw>iiaCsiwito, the red tneresses the 
aatnration of the green and the green that of the red, ao 
that both coionri are heightonedln brilUanoe. 

J. Ward, Bnoyo. Brit, XJL Ct 


Fruiting Branch of Jutw (CMvhofM enpMttarit). 
«, Cower ; A weti ; r, fruit of C. jr/it^Mux. 


close relation ; juxtapose. 

ManofSotared ar^et, almllar artiolea of home and toe- 
eilgnpirodiiorion,jiiafqpom Cmtmparery Hen,LL UJ6, 


.. 1 laffloiently oheap meani of i 
2. The fiber of this plant, it ia obtained by maoenk 
tlon from the inner bark. It li of fair tenacity, Sloaw, 
and anaoepttble of ao fine diviiiion aa to mix well with 
aillL and oan take on a bright and permanent coloring. 
Hitherto, however, ita oommeroial uie hat been in the 
msnnfaotare of ooerae fabriot •nob aa gnnny-bagA tet 
whloh it la oonaamed in vaet qnantitlea. It b of inferior 
vslne for ropea, not enduring mobture welL The refuse 
makei good paper. Dundee, in Scotland, b the great 
•sat of late-manufacture.— Jute (impn^eily 

ao ealledk the velvetleai; AbuUknAmtmiua, beloiiglng to 
the Jf oli se w r; Introdnoed from Indb, and now too oom- 
am aa a oonmeld weed. Iteflberb pronounced equal to 
Jute, and ita eoonomioal imporianoe aeemi to depend on 
ttie adaptatlim of euitahle maohineiy.— Baitoid jutSb 
JiMiiCMf eaiMMiStoya the fiber of whioh b i^erior both to 


Vf, Jimnil,JuvenU h Bp. Pg. Juvenil b It. glo- 
venie, giovanUe, < h,Juven^f youthful, juve- 
nile, \ Juvenia, young, akin to Juvenena, young, 
B As. iung, geong, Kueung: soo 1. 

a. 1, Young; youthful: ub, a Juvenile manner; 
n Juvenile part lu a play, 

Couiln Feenix • . . b still aoJawnaa in figure and man. 
ner, and lo well got up, that imngera are amaied when 
they dboem latent wiuiklea In hblordahlp’i face. 

DMvni, Dombey and Son, xxxL 

2, Pertaining or suited to youth: as, Juvenile 
sports or boolb. 

Here fin ’'Borneo and Juliet"] to one of the few attempts 


SSeioSMSSMbemS^^^be^^^ ^ toeahibit g^^oopvqiagon of genUemen, 

foryarioaspnnioaaa. 

jut64ber gdtWbdr), n 


Same as /if 2. 

iptait. B. pi. See Joutea, 

Tlltlill (j^T^h), a, [< Jute^ + -fsAl.] Pertain- 
ing to the Jutes. 

Tho adTanoe*gnard of theae tribes (fiaxoni was called 
Jiitae, sad their point of attack wai Kent, the aoutheaateni 


PiMfiga etc. Beegeud^ 
n. 1. A young person; a youth. 

*«Toa yes, yea," orledthe/inwiigii, both ladles and gen- 
tlemen; ’’let her oome, it wfil be excellent ipoit" 

OkarMU Brontt, Jane l^ie, xvUL 

2. A book written for young persons or chil- 
dren. [Trade use.] 


JuxtapoiltlOll guks'^tiUp^-zisb'on), n, [m Pg. 
Juatapoaie&Ofi F. Jvj!iapo 9 ition,<h, Juxta, near, 
-i- poaitio^), a placing: seoposfrioit. Ct,Jua- 
iapoae,] The act of juxtaposing, or the state of 
bdne juxtaposed ; the act of placingor the state 
of being placed in nearness or contiguity. 

Putting the oeae of BngUab stylo Into rioae JuttepaiMCa 
with the style of the FTenoh ana tiennuia 

D$ OutuMV, Biyieb L 

The/uttqpoftom in space of two objects greatly aastota 
In the detection of Ukeneaa or unllkenece. 

J. aidly, OntUnee of Faydkcd., p 888. 

Juxtapoiitioiial (juks'^t^p^sish^cm-al), a, [< 
JuxtapoaiHon -f -at.] 1. Pertaining to or eon- 
sigting in juxtaposition.— 2. Having its parts 
or elements juxtaposed, as a Umgaage the 
eoDstruotion of which depends upon the con- 
nection of its words rather than their inflec- 
tion. 

Our own language, though risaaed as Infieetloiial, . . . 
to to many leqjMta aa laolatoig and^aSapeiMMialcaaBy 
language of that daaa. 

W, Bmitth, Bible Met, Oonfuako cf Toageaa. 

Ad obsolete form (djiwtfam, 
BameBAgimhal 
ngfiMS, Bee Ignginm, 

teva- [B. Ind.T The plant See- 
iiaea, from whion charcoal for use 
in the manufrotnre of gunpowder is made, 
SeeM. 

BeegiifX. 



Mm 


1. The eleventh letter and 
eighth ooneonant of the 
KngliBh alphabet; the elev- 
enw oharaoter also of the 
Fhenioian alphabet; from 
whidh it has oome to ua 
throng the Latin and 
Qreek. The oompentive eoheme 
of forma Fhenioum with Iti de- 
ud Ita claimed orlgineli (mo il), li ae foUowa : 

> f K 

^ul!* Creeki^Liitln* 


of whloh ran quite In a itnlght line, thongh at flnt eight 
the whole appeare to be of a regular Shape. 

qnoM in Borton'a ai-MedInah, p. 808. 

a. See eaama, 2. 

kaaree^rai (kli-rd'w4n); n. [Native name.J A 


t glaueesoensy 50 feet 


tree of 

or more in height; ^th a wood of handeome ap- 
' pearanoe, haid, oloie; and tou^, 

kftb; See 

kababi M* and e. See oaboh, 

* n. Bee Mala, 


K was little oaed In olaaaloal Latin, ita ollioe haring been 
tranifeRed to C(ao la eiplained under C): henoe It la not 
common In moat aliAabeui derived from the LatlO; aaltal* 
Ian andSIrenoh. It was soaroOly need in Anglo-Saxon, the 
g-aoand being regnlarly repreaented by of which k waa 
only an oocaaionar variant ; but It became common in earhr 
Middle English, from the thirteenth century, and gained 



of 0 before certain vpweia (BeeC, 0 A) Xt la now the regu- 
lar aymbOl for the sound it denotes In all the Teutonic Ian- 
gnagea. except Bimlish. In the modem English spoiling 
of wofda of Anglo-Suum. Romance, or Intin ongln it occurs 
for this soundbdoree and <0 being need before other vow- 
els and before conaonanta. tnforel^ worda not of Romance 


kabidaMOiL cabalumm (lmb-A-]a8^5)i n. The 
priodemtine or giant armadillo; Frio^ontee 
gaa, 

kabasEOiL oabauou (ka-bas'd); n. [S. Amer. 
name.] A zenuiine armadillo; as Xenantf tml- 
eincius or Z, himitlwi, 

iMbbalft; kabbiuali (kab'^ll^); n. See cabala, 
kabob. n, and v. See edbob, 
kaboML n. Another spelling of eahook, 
Kabyto (ka-bll'), n. [r. Kaiyle; < At, Qdbdtt, 
mrop. pL of qabUa, a tribe, horde, speoieg.] 1, 
One 01 a Berber race dwelling in Algeria; par^ 
tionlarly in the mountains of the coast. Allied 
trlbea are found in the neighboring countries of North 
AMea. The Kabylea are lielteved to be of Hamitio orl- 
and are Sunnite Mohammedani. 

2. A dialect of Berber, spoken bv many of the 
Eabyles. 


quently as to the correct dates for the oeiebratloii of their 
festivals. 

kadOB(ka'doB);«i. [Gr.sddoc: see oodiMrO Same 
as cadus, 

Kadgora (kad-sfi^ra), n. [NL. (EEmpfer, 1810). 
< Jap. itotrara J A ^us of climbing shrubs of 
the order MagnoliaceaSf tribe 8cMamdrcm: dis- 
tinguished from SekisfandrOf the only other ge- 
nus of the tribe, by the beixy-like and globose, 
instead of elon^ted, fruit. There are about 7 
species, natives of tropical Asia. 

kae, n. See Axii, 

Enmpfbria (kemp-f8M-a); ii. (Liunnus); 
namMl after one Kdmj^er (1601-1716), a Ger- 
man who traveled many years in Asia.] A ge- 
nus of plants of the order SeitamiMa, natives of 
tropiom Africa, eastern India, and the Malay 
archipelago, having flowers in spikes with im- 
bricated scales at the apex of short, few-leafed, 
or leafless and scaly stems; a slender calyx- 
tube, bearing a curious, irregular, three-lobed 
corolla ; and a single crested stamen whose fila- 
ment is wrapped about the style. There eie ebout 
18 Bpedea Mverel of which we oulflvited for omiment, 
md (ma £ CMkmga, tumlfhee one of the drugs known •• 
gakmoaL 


gnttniml, or, better e beck-pelati . 
suit of a breach of contact hetween the upper surface of 
the baOk part of the tongue and the opposite surfsco of 
the palate ; it is related to g (hard) and ng as t is related 
to a and n, and p to 8 and nk It 1% however, now silent 
hetoro it In words like knSaM: and, while iteelf no 
longer doubled in English words, ft it used with 0 as a 
substitute for doable 0 or double k, ea In sCok, muk. In 
word! belonging to the Teutonic part of our language, 
the kiSouud represents to a large extent a more originel 
g-sound, as in Mn, answeriiur to lAtln gsmii, Qreek 
(Sanskritiana). Owing to the variable EMllah tranultcr- 
ation of Onenhd words (Arabic, Hebrew, HindastanI, Fe^ 
Stan, Tnrfciab, eto.1 k (ore) may represent any one 01 uif* 
eral different Undsof k-eonnds, more precisely represent- 
ed (as in the etymologies of this dlctionaiy) by k, kg, g, gk, 
k, etc. Sneh words are preferably entered under the form 
nearest the original ; but usage 11 too arbitrary snd vari- 
vu^t under any rule. 



+ 4iu8.] a gubfamily ox tortoises of the fam- 
ily Batagurida, Rifled by the genus Kaehuga, 
It was named by J. B. Gray for nccioe having five claws 
on the fore and four on the hind feet, the inont slightly 
product, the alveolar surface of the upper Jaw with one 
straight angular ridge and a central longitudinal ridge. 
It inoludee a number of Astatic speolei^ referred to four 


oUB to be broug] 



la, kniahi, etc. : as, K. G., Knight of the 
( 0 ) Of eoraf.— 4. In math., 1c is gener- 
ally a constant coetfleient. It is also a unit vec- 
tor perpendicular to 4 andj,^5. As a numeral 
in medieval use, 260, 

ktk\ kae (k&, kA). n. [An obs. or dial. var. of 
The jaokdi - - - 


dO 0 i,] The Jackdaw. [Beotoh.] 

In spite o' a' the thievish koet 

That haunt 8t Jamie's t 
Eurna Prayw to the Scotch Rspreientatlvsa 

kaSf, kaftti «• <• 8 m mH. 

JToa ma koa thee, runs through court and ooqntry. 

MenUm, Jonam, and Ckqpmun, Easteiid li l, 

A variant of for gvoth (often for 

Bnamoorsd, quod you? have ye qded out fliatT 
Ah, air, maiy uowe^ X see youlmow whi^ is what 
Enamoured, ta t mwy, ^ ^ 

Oaaba (kll'ba or kfl>bS), h. [< A^ 
ka*bah, a square building, < £i'h; a cnbe.] A 
cube-shaped, flatroofed building in the eenter 
of the Great Mosgne at Mecca: tne most sacred 
shrine of the Mohammedans, in its southeast 
ooruer it oontalne the laorod black stone osUed kqjer of 
asisiwl. said to have been originaUy a rnby which crae 
down from himyen, but now bla^ened by the tears shed 


lUtdl 1 lglXie(kaVu^m),a. [< Haohnga + -laol.] 
Having charaotensties of tne Kaohugina, 
Eadamo (kad'^rit), ft. [<Ar.(>Thirk.}gadar, 
predestination, "divino fiat (< gadara, be able), 
+ -ftos.l One of a Mohammedan school or 
sect which denies the doctrine of predestina- 
tion and maintains that of free will, 
kaddiah (kadMsb); ft. [Hob.] In Jewich ritu^ 
alf a form of thanksgiving ana prayer, contain- 
ing special reference to the approach of tho 
kingdom of God, used at funerals, annual com- 
memorations, etc. 

Is sny hsnn oome to him because the eleven sreen went 
by vrlto DO wretched Kaddith said for him? 1 oan not 

kadM (kftd^, ft. [Of. ket^A Sheep’s dung. 
SaUiweU; Jjo/iiea, []^v. E^.] 

1 Titbsr think the kudst and other Slth that fall ftom 
Sheem do so glnt the flah that they wHI not take any artl- 
floiafbalt W, Lemon (Aiber's Eng. Gamor, 1. 196% 

I'di or kft'di), ft, [Formerly also 



Lafirs in South Afkioa. 

MOO. Seevsgftm, 

•faffraria. 


n, and a. See Kafir, 

kafflyan (kaf'i-ye), «. [Efyrian.] In Syria, a 
small shawl or boiot worn about the hei^ and 
bound with a colored oord. 

As we ride on we toe to the left a lavge herd of oamela, 
end pasi their driver, a fleroe-looking dark-skinned man. 
with bare arma lega snd feto. astride a skinny little 
hone, a coloured kqgM on hlshead, a striped sblisya or 

burnous over his shonlder. , 

FartntghOg Hn,, N. 8., XUIL eSA 

Same as eoffic, 

(kaf-r&'ri-an), a, and ft. [< Eaf~ 
Varia (see fief.) (< Kafir^ XqT 
a. Pertaining to Kaflriiria or ( 
ri^ the country of the ] 

-'SsflkiTlaD rsgUm. in SDtysQ 

BTtT^iiiJhaBitantof 
fcaflln. ?kaf 'i-l&), ft. [= Turk. Pers. qdfila, kdfiXa 
sHiufi. qdMh, < Ar. qdfila^ a caravaii: see oqf- 
fic,\ A train of loaded camels; a caravan. Also 
eafilah^ kafllah, 

Ki^;ERfflr(w'6r),ft.anda. [- Pers. 
ss Turk. Mfflr QBidfif\ < Ar. kdfir.wn imbeliev- 
or, an infidel.] I, ft. 1, An imbeliever; an in- 
fidel: applied malevolently by Mohammedans 
to Christians and pagan nmoes.— 2. One of a 
South African race, inhabiting parts of Gape 
Colony, Natal, and nei^boring lands : so called 
orii^uaily by the Mohammedan inhabitants of 
eastern Africa, on account of their refusal to 
accept the faith of Mohammed. They iro divided 
Into leversl bnmohesor tribes, of which the Enins sn ths 
best-known, sra of shronis odor, with woolly, tufted hsir, 
tulLwell-msda ithletto, snd scute In IntoUect 

3. The language .of the Kafirs, a branch of the 
SonthAfrioan or Bantu family. It is also called 

rm..,.. M 



kadl’kaae (kA-dS-kA'nft); ft. The Indian name 


of a lam grass, Pofttoftsi extensively 

bivatea in tropical A^ for its seed. 


oultival 
called worreg. 
kadlMkir; oadHaiker (kad-i-les^kcr), n, [< 
Turk, kadi (kaaigwu) 4- ’ojAwr, kari 'asker, jud^ 
of the army: kam, kaei^ Jud^; aL the; asXW; 
anny.l Theehief Judge in the Turkiah empire: 
SO oalled because originally he had Juriadiotion 
over the soldiery, who now, however, oan be 
tried only by them own offioers. 


independence and resisted conversion to Mo- 
hammedanism. UtUsIsknownof them, bat they sp- 
peur to beof Axyin sto^ snd sro divided Into s uumhir of 
tribM speaking differ^ Isngusges or dlslccta^Xifir^ 
rse. Bee Harpopledkiim, 
a. Of or belongingto the Kafirs: as, the 
Kcn;^ tongue; JTq/ir customs. 

Ttten Coffer, Caffre, Kaffer, Kajfirc, 

£^b6m); ft. A tree of me ge- 


KlfljNboom (kaf' 

BUS JSryikrina, _ 

Kafir-bifiad (kaf '6r-bred), ft. The 
naoeouB pith of the stem of a 


fail- 




Caffm Bee 


doM smaller stones of dlfhmt shapes and rises. It 
Is the point touiM which all MobsmmedsDS fSoe dur- 
ing their devotions. The Ksabs 2 opened to wprahipen 
or three times s ysar, but only the Islthfnl ore get- 
mlttedtoapproeohlL 

The AmM stands In sn oblong sqiw (endp^tw s 
SXMt wall) 850 psoos long, sad SOOhroad, nous of the slaes 


eiur ayktestria, [Prov. Eng. in both uses.] 
KadinAe(kad'm6),N. [Pers.] A member of one 
of two seota of the Parsecs of India, the other 
being the /fiaeftjhais. They do not differ in fslth, but 
only in regard to the oomot ohronblogy of the era of 
Yssdeikd the lost king of the Ssssnlsn dhuurty, who was 
dettironea by the OsUz Omar about A Pi MO, and oonae- 


oadaoeouB ' 

^ ^ irtoi exkdlreai^t. ^ ^ 

Kaflrnoni (kaf^Sr-kdm), n, Indian miUet, 
Sargimm .vuigare, which is cultivated in parts 
of Africa as a cereal. See durra, aofgkma. 
Kaflr*a-trae (kaf ^Sns-trS), a. Same as Kafir- 
bam. See SrythHna, 

Kaflr-taa (kaf 'Sr-tS), ft. The plant S ci k kf f 
aum ftiMi(;b2iMi. 



(ksf M. An AnbUn maaiue of oa- 

mAty, neurfy equals acoovding to Qaeipo» to 88 
uteri • AooordlM to El^ and the IheUh Haaan el 
dihwti, genandlj 00 roU ^hloh aeeX or 8 makkolk, but 
■oaietliDoe leu. Alio ipeiled MUlit 
lBafUl(lcafih)yft. [^n.Auf«^it? 0 Ah.] InPenia, 
a ilip^r, one of leveral kinds navmg the heel 
folded down. 

kafta (kaf't^), 11. [At.] The leavei of Caika 
^eduHs, Also ettfta, khat. 
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kaUn OA'f-hA), a. [ICaori name.] An ever- 
gMMn olimbixy; plant of New Zeali^ Paraat^ 
eia alkifhra (JF. Mtefi^hyUa), It is onltivated 
in menhonsei. 
kalP, n. See kale. 



Vfcffeati n. See caftan. 

Sagenedkiar ' 


MigfwiTOiit (ksj-c-nek'i-jl^ n, [NL. (Buis and 
Pavon, 1794), named for Count F. von Kage- 
neekf Austrian minister at Madrid.] A genus 
of South American rosaceous trees, of the tribe 
Quilk0ea/f but differing from the type 

of the tribe, in having the oiuyn-lobes imbri- 
cated instead of valvate in the bud and the 
leaves serrate. They are oroigreen troei with ooarie 
loathery loavei and nnlivxual flowery the malu raoemoie 
or oorymboM, the female lolltaxy and tormlnaL Tho fruit 
la a lat^ foUida Three apeoiea only are known, growliw 
Id Chili and tho mountaiui of Peru. K. Manga riddi 

ery bitter leaves 

ntau a remedy 

_ i greenhottie plant for its 

white flowers. K. vraltmgiridM la a tail ornamental tree ; 
It was Introdueed Into England in 1881. 
kagoCkag'o; Jap.pron.kiing'go), n. [Jap.] A 
small basketwork palanquin siung from a pole 


wood valuable for bnlldliw ranioeea and veiy bitter 
and aeeda which are naea by the Inhabitant! u a i 
for fevers. It la ooltlvated as a greenhouae plant 



plug, MHG. Q. hegel^ a wedge, cone, mnepin, 
ss Sw. kegla^ kagla as Th^n. kcgU^ a cone, nine- 
pin; root unknown.] 1, Aninopin; a sidttie- 
piii. 

All the Furies are at a game called iilne>plna, or MUt 
made of old uanrere* lionea, and their aoula looking on 
with delight, and betting on the game ! 

S. Jewamt Chloridla. 

2. pi. A game in which nine holes ranged in 
threes are made in the ground, and on iron 
ball is rolled in among them* 

In akalefcor ftegfaa the aheepea-Joyute was probably tho 
bone used iuatead of a bowl. 

SkMy Sports and Pastimei^ p. 866. 

And now at Me they try a harmeleeee ohaunoe ; 

And now their ourre thw teach to fetch and daunoo. 

Stir P. Stdntu. Aroadla. L 

kail^(kti'i1^ft. [E.Ind.] Tlie Himalayan Pifltis 
excelaat or Bhutan pine. 

katm, a. See kame. 

kaimakam (kS-nq^kamO, a. [Also eaimacam, 
eaimaean^ eaymacanf kaimkanf etc. ; < Turk, and 
Hind, kdtmakam^ < Ar. qdim^makdmf a lieuten- 
ant. < gdim, firm, fixed, + mdkdmt a deputy.] 
1 . An officer in the Turkish service, especially a 
lieutenant-colonel. — 2. An administrative of- 
ficer in Turkey: speoifioally, the administrator 
‘ DU ol a vilayet. 


if, V. i, A Middle Bntflirfi form of cadUs. 

kakiliUlllO(kak-e-mfi'n6),a. kake^roat 

of kahsra, hang, 4* mono, thing.J A Japanese 
wall-picture or decoration, painted in transpa- 
rent colors on a band of mlk, gause, or paper, 
and mounted on a roller, it is generally long and 
narrow, and la the common fonn of walfpivturo In Japan: 
to be dlattmctlahed from moHmono, a roU-pioture or 
•croU, somettnea of neat length, intended to be unrolled 
In the nanda. 

kakl (ktt'ke), n. [Jap.] The persimmon of 
Japan, or Chinese date, DioepyriM Kaki, or its 
fruit. 

The MeL ar Japan persimmon, is a comparatively re- 
cent lutMnctiou. M Atnar., K. S., LX. flSS. 

kakiatocraiCF (kak-ls-toVr^), n.; pi. Inkfs- 
ioeraeiee (-sis). [< Gr. sdsiorof, superl. of soicdf. 
bad, + ~Kparia, rule : see -orocy*] Government 
by the worst men in the state : opposed to atis- 
ioeraoy, government by the best men. [Bare.] 

Jacobin demooiaqy differs from andent and medlevat 
merely in this, that it li 
ofthehes^bn 


Kaffo. 

carried on the sbouldors of two men. Thekago waa 
formerly the commonest mode of oonveyanoe inJapan, 
bnt is now conflnod almost entirely to mountainous re- 
gions, having been aupersoded on the plains by tho Jln- 
rikliha. Alio ean^. 

kan (kk'gb), n, rNativo name*] A remark- 
able ^llatorial bird, Bhinoeltetue Jubaius, the 
sole member of the family Jihinochotido}, pecu- 
liar to New Caledonia. It is an Isolated form, with- 
out very near relativea, in some roapeota intermediate be- 
tween herons and ralla It is gray, pder below, with dark 
oroBs-maikson the wlnge and tall; the bill and feet are red; 



la not an ariatowacy, or opiveniment 
SeerBeg, or government of the worst. 
FOr^m itsv., N. a, XXXIX. 44. 

kaklet, V, i. A Middle English form of cackle,. 
kkkodyl. kakodyU, n. cacodyl 
kakoxene, kakoizine. n. See cacoxene, 
kal, n, A variant spelling of cal. 
kal. An abbreviation of kalends. Bee calends, 
kaladana (kal-a-dfi'n|), n, [Origin unknown.] 
A SMoies of mominc^lory, Jpomesa {Pharbi^ 
Oh) ml, found ill the warmer parts of the Old 
World, 

kaladana-seed (kal-ft-da'niHt^d). n. The seed 
of Ipomata yu, used as a oathartio. 
kftlamdail (kal^am-dan), n. [Also kalemdan; 
Pers. (> Ar. Hina.) qalam^ddn, a pen-ease, < qa- 
lam. a pen, pencil, reed (see calamus), + dan, 
havmg, holding.] A Persian writing-oase, con- 
sisting of a long and narrow box of wood or 
papier-maobd panted in bright colors and var- 
nished, having at one end the ink-pot, in a 
slightly projecting oompartment, and lueluding 
a receptacle for pens, a knifo, etc. 
kalamkart (kal-^m-kar'i), n. [< Pers. qalam- 
kdri, < qalam^kdr, a painter, < qalam, a pen, pen- 
cil, 4* -Irdr, denoting an agent J Color-decora- 
tion of certain imeoial kinds in Indian countries ; 
specifically, a ohints of which the pattern ispro- 
duoed by many separate dyeings, the ground be- 
ing covered in places by repellent preparations, 
and also by printing from small blocks. 
kriftP (kft'Ian), fi. The sea-otter. See cut un- 
der JSnhydris, 

M m fit. uninAr 4 ltA tnoiTif Au udult talofi is SO anlmsl fiot muuh Isiw thsu s ms- 

(M nn), n, [s CT) wr- koW, ine nght tureanCwcll^xmClttonedbeaTep. . . . Itwilfmeaaurefhim 


of a subdivision ( 

Fouan la governed by a kofmotam or lleutenant-gov- 
emor. EneyA. Btit,, IX. 12S. 

kain,n. See cane^. [Scotch.] 
kain-fowl (kan^foul), n. A fowl paid or to be 
paid by a tenant as kain (oane). Bee cane^, 
kain-ken (kan^heu), n. A hen paid or to be 
paid by a tenant as kain (oane). See cane^. 
Yet it shall never be aaid the fairest maid in tho Fair 
City was cooped up in aoonvent like a kain-hm in a oavey. 

SeoOt Ifrir Maid of Perth, xzv. 

kainite (ki^nxt), n, [I^p. or ^eonite, < 
Gr. naivdc, new, recent, + -lie®.] A hydrous 
magnesium sulphate with potassium cblorid, 
occurring in bods of eonsidorable extent at the 
salt-mines of Btassfurt, Germany. The impure 
kaiiiito, which contains twelve per oeni or more of pot- 
iish, is used largely as a ferillisor. 

KaULOEOlC Qd-n^zd'ik), a. Same as Camsttic. 


tadW, ti. . ^e dafr. 


_„lne (kS'rin), n, K (T) wr. the nght 
time, + A whitish crystalline powder 

(Ci(JligON.HCl. -I- HoO). bitter-salt in taste, 


Kagu {RhiHPciutHS /Htatuj), 

and the nape has a pendent crest It Is nootnmal, Inhablia 
mountain ravines, lives chiefly on animal food, runs rapld- 
b like a rail, has a habit of standing a long time motionless 
like a heron, and emits a guttural ciy. Alsu lauMu. 
klWkfitf^ (kft-i-kat'^-^), n. [Maori name.] 
The coniferous tree Podoharpus daerydUndes of 
New Zealand, called by the colonists white pine. 
It grows to the height of 100 or ISO feet forming forests 
on swampy ground. Its wood Is white and tough, and of 
aaoCllent aenrice when protected from wet Its w nite sweet 
Imlt is eaten by the natives. Alao kai4niaa, kaieikaUa, 
oaAkataisrro. 

kakOOQ (k^hOn'), n. [E.Ind.] A Calcutta unit 
of weigiit, equal to 40 facto^ maunds, or li 
tons; also, a money, 4 annas, or i rupee, 
i-appla, n. See keUapple, 

ft. A Middle English form of key^. 

' (Idf), n. [Ar. gaff, quiesoenoe.] Undis- 

turbed quiesoenoe, regaroed as a state of high 
happiness. 

And this lathe Arab's Kaif, Theaavoring of animal ex- 
litsDoe; the passive enjoyment of mere aenae; thepleaa- 
■al laiiffnor,ilie draamy tranyi^t ^^ ttie ai^ caatle-trottd- 


Boruble in water and alcohol,, and used in medi- 
cine as an antipyrotio. 
kalmf, n. An obsolete fq^elliug of caim. 
kaiser (kl'zOr), n. [Early mod. E. also keisar; 
< ME. oatscr, causer, kaiser (North.), < AS. cd- 
sere, emperor, < ti. Ceesar, Omsar, emperor: see 
Cduar.] If. An emperor. Compare Vmar, 1. 
V'el kud kingea Ss kayma kraueu me i-now, 

1 nel Icio ml lone so low now at this time, 

irogam qf Pakme (E. K. T. n.\ L 488. 
Kfiw norkrimr 
Shall equal me in that world. 

FUtahar, Mad Lover, IL 1. 

2. riM^eent, G.] The emperor of Germany (or 
of Austria). 

kalsershlp dd^str-ship), n. [< kaiser^ -I- -gk$>.] 
The office of kaiser or emperor. 

He was ready for the JSataanhtp before the KatserMp 
was ready for him. ConUmiss/rary H$a, LIV, 6^ 

kajak, n. See Icayak, 
kueput, n. See 

kajU-applB (ko-Jb'ap^), ti. [Anglo-Ind.] Tho 
t. (fyeU^dia of India. 


cashew-nut. ^ 

kaka (kS'klL), n. [Maori; prob. imitative ; of. 
cockatoo,'} A parrot of tho genus yesUnr, j^cn- 
liar to New Zealand. Tho common kaka is N, 
hyjHmolius, and the mountain kaka N. mtabilis, 
^e Nestor, 

kakapo (kak VP^)> ^ [Maori ; of. kaka.} The 
owl-parrot or ground-parrot of New Zealand, 
Rtringojis hahroptUus, a large and noteworthy 
parrot, by some maide tho type of a family 
stringopiatB, distinct from the Psittacida. it ib 
nootanuu. unable to fly, and in danger of rapid extermi- 
nation. It is of a motUed-gieetifsh color, and about as 
lam as a raven. 

kflJcarali (kak-{^ral'i), n. [8. Amer.] A tree 
of British Guiana, Leoyfhis Ollaria, its wood is 
vsqr durable In salt watea raaiiting the depredationa of 
the lea-worm and bamaoie, Ita bark is oompoa^ of a 
pmk number of thin lay^ whiob the nattvae separate 
bjrbeatiugaiidaaefbrwtapplnff. AleotetamOi. 


the tip of its tail, which la shorty to the extremity of the 
muine, SI to <1 feet, the tall not being over 6 to 8 inches 
long, and Ithaaaprcporttonato girth of a little over Xfeet. 

V.1L 487. 

Saluchoe (kal-an-kd'd), ii. [NL. (Adanson, 
1763), from the Chinese name or the plant.] 1. 
A genus of tropieal herbs or shrubs oelouging 
to the natural order Crassulacew, or orpino &m- 
ily, differing ffom most other plants of the or- 
der by having the calyx 4-parted. TheleavM 
are opr^te and fleshy, end tho flowers are largf^ whiter yel- 
low, or punlish, and disposed in many-flowered paniculate 
eymea. There m about SO apeoiea. one of which is a no- 
tivo of Braiil, all tho rost oocuirlng in tropical Africa and 
Australia. K. oremta of Siena Leone la a succulent shrub 
cultivated in groenbonsee, and is called teattqpad tekm- 
ekoe. The name Is sometimes written Oalanchoe. 

2, [I. e.] A plant of this genus. 

Kalandg (karands), n,pl [Probably from L. 
Kalendce, the fijnrt day ofrbe month.] A religious 
brotherhood which originated in northern Geiv 
ma^ in tho thirteenth century, and extended 
to Fwce and other countries. Its objects were 
the establishment of solemn burial riiea, common nfli- 
gious oxerotaes, and mutual support. The mootings oo- 
ourred on the first of each month, and terminated with a 
foait : these feasts gradually degeueratod Into exoeaaea 
and the fraternity waa Sboliahed. Alio called Calenasr 
hrathen. 

kalatbOfl(kar{;rthoB),fi. [<Gr.^d^adof.] Same 
as calathus, 1. 

kaldt, a, A Middle English form of cold, 

kato. koill (kftl). a. [Formerly also kcal; a 
dial. var. of cole^,j 1, In Scotland, loosely, cab- 
bage in general, and by extension any kind of 
greens; specifically, both there and elsewhere, 
any variety of cabbage with onrled or wrinkled 
leaves not forming compact heads like the com- 
mon cabbage, nor yielding a fieshy edible in- 
fioresoenoe like the oanliflower and broccoli, 
and usually having a long stalk; borecole. 

The flnt earemony of Halloween la pulling each satock 
or iflant of kaH Eanw, Halloween, note. 

2. A broth* made in Sootland in whiob kale or 
cabbage is a principal ingredient ; hence, any 


kidi 

iomk no mftMer of wliat eompooed, and, hj n 
fartbor eztentioni dlnnor: «% will yon oome 
•nd tak* your Mewl’ me f [&»otoh.j 

But th«rf It ndtlier breed nor loll, 

To fbnd mj meu end me. 

Bottle qf OiUrboiam (OUld'e BeDeda TIL 21X 

When be brlnge In the meeee with Beola Beef, end 
Breweeee, whet momeflik In Bnglend oonld foriieere to call 
for flenke end briikeU? 

MiUont Apologx for Smeotjrmnaae. 


Bnt heer jb, nelghboor, . 
jfcott agelmt ue o*moOk. 


I will be beck here to my 
BMitt,Bhmk Dwelt L 


Ooni-kala. Bnmtoa the oberlook or wild 

mnetard: lo celled from Ita growing In flelda of grain. 
Alio /eM-ftatt.-^lndlaA kale, Oalaaium ffrandOlorum, e 
ident of the AnMim. The lootatooki contain e leige 
quantity of itaroh, which la need by the netlrea after 
boiling to extract the nosiotta proporaci.~Xale throakli 
realL bitter langnageor treatment : In allnilon to the 
unpelatabieneaa of imoky broth. [Scotch alangj— Sea- 
kali, a omolferom plant, Clrombe fWorttOiia, found wQd on 
the^weatemihonaofBarbpe and on the Black Sea. Ithaa 
broad, wavy-toothed leaver which are gray-colored, and, 
like the atem, glancoui. For two oenturient hat bora onl- 
tivated lor Iti young ahoote, which make a ploaaant and 
wboleeome dlih.--Wlld hnOi. (a) Bromtoa Slfmiptttrmn, 
orohadock. (b)BraaifMoifra 0 «a^theoabbege*pluit,lnite 
wild etete. 

kaJa-bell (kal ' bel), n. The dinner-bell. 
[Scotch.] 

But hark, the tnO-M ringi, and 1 
Maun gee link afl the not. 

Watty (Sd Madge (Ha^FaCoUeotion, H 109 )l 

kale-blade (l^'blfid)^ n. A oabbage4eaf. 
[Scotch.] 

Your hoae tall be the brade tatt-Nodi^ 

That la baltb brade and lang* 

TAe CMener (OhlkTa fialladi, lY. 08). 

kale-brose (kerbroz), n. A pottage made of 
meal and the sklmmingn of broth. 

Ane wadna hae ibonght that gude meal was lae aoant 
amaug them, when the quean threw ate muoklo gade Ml- 
brm aoaldlug hot about my luge. 

Scott, Old Mortellly, zzvliL 

kaleege(ka-1Sj0itt. [G.Ind.kali/.] Aphoaaant 
of the genus Xuploeamua and that section of the 
genus called Oallophaatat closely related to the 
Rilver-pheasants and firebackH. There ore aevenl 

S lei, auch aa B. aiboerktatug, B. mOatyui^ and B. Aonr- 
4 inhabiting the upper parta of India from the foot- 
to an elevation ox 8,000 feet. They are noted fur 
their pugnacity, and for making a drumming noiae, but 
111 geuenU, hablta^rwmble otiier j^bcaiaiita of the eamo 

prreg. < Gr. 

iH*/vu(, w«iaiubu.uii ~r- jLurui| WTltC.] 

All apparatus for throwing on a screen or on 
a glass disk the colored patterns produced by a 
kaleidoscope. 

kaleldophono, kaleidophon (ka-ird{>-fon, 
-fon)i n. [Irrog. < Or. xaXdf, beautiful, + cUog, 
form, -h AupL sound,] An instrument inyentod 
by sir Oharles Wheatstone for exhibiting tlio 
vibrations of an elastic plate or rod^ in order 
to illnstrato the phenomena of sound-wayen. 
A pollahed knob, radeotlng a point of light, la attached 
to the vibrating plate or rod, and in Ita vibratlona pro- 
duoea (by virtue of the peraiaionoc of vlauul Impreaaiuua) 
a variety of vlaiblc curvee. Alao written oaMdophonM. 

kaleidoscope (ka-llM^skOp), n. [F. kaUklo- 
scope (< KT); irreg. < Or. /coAdf, beautiful. + 
eidu;', form, + eKoirnip, view.] An optical instru- 
mont creating ao<l exhibiting, by reflection, 
a variety of beautiful colors and symmetrical 
forms. In Ite aimpleit form the Instrument oonalata of 
a tube containing two rcSectliig aurfooea inoliued toward 
each other at any angle which la an aliquot part of S(I0\ A 
clear eye-glau u placed immediately imaiust one end of 
the mlrrora and a- similar gluaa at their other end; tlie 
tube la continued a little lieyond thla aeoond glass, and its 
termination is closed by a dlskuf ground glass. In the cull 
thus formed are placed boada, pieces of colored glass, or 
other small, bright-colored, diaphanoua objeoti^ and the 
changing of their positloni by rotating the tube pro- 
duces, by the repeated reSectlou in the mlrrora, different 
Bvmmetrloal figures* The polyangulir kalcidoaoopo mnl- 
ilpllea the effect by having throe or four mlrrora; a larger 
number deatroya the symmetiy of combination. Besides 
the use of the kaleldoBcopo as a toy, It serves the pracllcia 
purpose of fumlsbing an mdlem variety of pattoms fur 
decorative work. Sir David firewater Invented the Instru- 
ment about 18LB, although the idea of It had been vaguely 
suggested before, fle also made it applicable to distant 
obleuts by replaolng the objeot-box at the outer etid with 
a double-convex len% controlled by an adJusHiig-sorew.— 
$swA kttlddioioopc, an enlarged and superior form of 
xaleldosoopc mounted on a stand, with a wheel to regu- 
late Its adjustment: so called became furnished with very 
, richly colored pieces of gUss. 

kaletdoioopio (ka-ll-df-akop'ik), a. [< kaleido- 
seope + -lo.] RcUting to the kaleidoBoopo; 
varying or variegated Uke the forms and colors 
in a kaleidoscope : os, kaleidoseojHe views; ka~ 
ieidosoopic oomoinations of color. 

Her generation certainly wcnld have one of its 
vnpresentatlve and c^niu creations: representative in 
a versatile^ AaMdosBctpia presentment of modem life and 
AadmoiH Vlct. Foeto, p. Ul. 
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kalttldofloopteil (kaplM^(draip^i4n|l), tt. [<ka- 

fcalemdStn, n. dm kalamdan, 
kaltndttr^ katondarlal. Variant spellings of 
calendar, ealendariai. 

Kttlendar^, a. Bee Calender^, 
kttlender^ti a. A Middle Knglish form of eah 
endar, 

KalanderS ^ Calender^, 
kalends, n. pi. See calends. 
kala-pot (kal'pot), n, A pot in which soup is 
made/ r^toh.] 

kalo-nmi (kftl'mnt), n. The stem of the cab- 
bage. [Scotch.] 

Flent haet ot wad hae pleroed the heart 

O' a Aatt-funt Burnt. 

kaleitook (k&l^stok), n. [Formerly also kail- 
etoek, calatok (s Bw. kdlstoek ss Dan. kaalstok) ; 
< Jcale^ + atockJl A cabbage-plant; oolewort, 
[Scotch.] 

kale-tnmlp (kal'tdr^xilp), n. Same as X;oAI- 
rahlyOfwhichitis merely an English translation. 
Kal6Tala(kal-e-va'm),ff. JTAlso written (as G.) 
Kalemoala: Finn. Jrali^ala.flt.< place or home of 
a hero,’< Ealeva, a hero, + -la, denoting place.] 
A Finnish epiom compilation, in a meter re- 


[FerR. (> Turk.) hdli, a largo 
viih a long pile, bh distiu- 


n sud completed 

e rccltatlous of many persona sod ooUected snd 
ananged by Ellas Lbnnrot. 

kaieTOa (kal^wlf), ». ; pL kalewivea (-wlvz). A 
woman who sells vegetables; a marketwoman ; 
ahuekstress. [Scotch.] 
kale-worm (kfirwArm), n. The larva of the 
oabbago-butteiAy, Fieris braeeicie, and of some 
closely related apecies. 

kaleyard (kal'ytlrd), n. A cabbage-garden. 
[Bcotoh.] 

kaUl (Imri or kfi'U), n. [sG. kali (NL. kalium)} 
< Ar. qali: see alkaH."} 1. The plant Saleola 
Kali, the prickly saltwort or glasswort. See 
alkali and Salsola. — 8. Potash: so called by 
German chemists. 

Also kalin. 

Lemon and kaU. Same as leinen-jhili, 
kaP (kft'le), n. [PePR. ( - 

r carpet.] 1. A carpet wit! „ ^ ^ 

shed from the caipets without nap. Henco » 
The largest in the set of carpets commonly 
used in a Persian room, fllliiig the center of the 
room. 

kali-. For words beginning tliiis, see oali-. 
kalian (kaPi-an), n. A name for the Eastern 
tobacco-pipe in which the smoke is drawn 
through water. See hmtka and narnhilo. 
kallditim (ka-lid^-um), n.; pi. Av77lr/to(-jl). [NL., 
< Gr, KaKlotov, dim, of mm, cot, granary.] In 
the florideous algm, an oval capsule or cysto- 
carp oontainiM undivided RiK>res. Lc Maout 
and Decaf sne, Botany (trans.), p, 968, 
kallf, kalMte. Sec calif, ealffatc. 
kaliform (kaPi-f Arm), a. [< Aolii + L. forma, 
form.] Kesemhling Salsofa Kali, the prickly 
saltwort. 

kaligenou (ka-lij'e-nuH), a, [< kalil + Gr. 
-yev^, producing: see -yciioag,] Producing al- 
kalis: specificaTly appliod to certain metals 
which form alkalis with oxygen. The true kit- 
liMuous metals are potassium and sodiiun. 
kalU, n. See kaleege. 

kalin (kal'in or kalin), n. [< kalii -h ^nS.] 
Same as kalH. 

kallnite (kal'i-ult), n. [< kalin 4- -dle^.] In 
mineral., native potash mum. 
kaliOJ^te (kaf-i-ofl-llt), n. [< Falii -h Gr. 
^tkoQ, loving, + -ile^A A silicate of aluminJuni 
and j^tassium. allied to nephelito, found in vol- 
canic bombs ejected from Monte Sommn, Vesu- 
vlus, 

kalitun (k&li-um). », [NL.. < kali (Ar. qali), 
potash: see kaUi."} Potassium: from this 
name its symbol K is derived. 


type of the family Kanjnmiem, obomteriied 
by a flat, fleshy, nerveieta frond, sometimes 
perforated, inegblavly out and lobed. Thsoyito. 

oaxpa or kalldla wnioh are formad in the middle of the 
frond are bemiqpbertoa], at flrat Immersed, afterward 
swelling and prolandiiig, and finally becoming free hr 
the rai^iue of the adjacrat tissua The spharomurw 
ate formed by the luperflcIMoeUa The genus embraoea 
about so neoies, found In the seas of both bsmlntisra. 

KollymmSfilS (kaFi-m^nrfd), n. 

(Harvey ),< Katlymenia + -eof,] A tribe of red- 
spored algso of whioh Eallymenia is the type, 
characterized by the cells of the frond bemg 
round, the nueloi enveloped, and the sphmro* 
sporeR (tetraspores) seattered in the cortical 
cells. The tribe bdongi to the order O^orWiiMMS of tho 
0 ^ FMggrad embraces the two genera KaUynmda 

kailyiSma^kal-in^ n. pL [< Gr. xa;u 
^wr^ota, neut. pi. of KtMvi^ptoQ, for beautify* 
iug, < mAkbveiv, beautify, < luMc, beautiful.] An 
ancient Attic fegtival ooouiring on the lAh of 
tho month Thargelion (Mi^- June), when the 
tutelary image cn Athena rolias was adorned 
with fresh dmperies and omoments. 

Walfinte. (Jttl'mi^), n. [1^. (Linnflsus), dedi- 
cated to Peter Earn, a pupil of Linnmus who 
traveled in Amerioa.] A genus of American 
erioaoeoufl shrubs belonging to the tribe Mho- 
darew, distinguished by tho open bell-ahaped 



American Lnurel (A'«/wAr tat^tia). 
a. Sower; A Mime, cut longUuUlmilly, rimwlDir the pesMon of th» . 
ttHiiieni hefore fertiliiutlon, and the pMtU; c,iame, niter fSitUisa- 


tlon : fruit. 


corolla and ten hypogynous stamens with elon- 
gated filaments. The anthers have tho peonllaxtty 
(tbo^h fm In the eoily budj of beooinjng enraeddsd la 


unmijr einumuMmiiii, vinaiitwuy, wiuiuniwiuK miv Miiuevw 

•uddonly, and projecting the pollen to oome distance over 
adjacent flowers. The plsnta are for the most part hand- 
some evergreen shrubs with Shining leaves and Showy 
flowers in coombs. There are 0 spedee, one of which 
grows In the West Indies, and one extendi to the Bodnr 
Mountains and California, the remainder being confined 
to eastern North Amerioa. B. kOifoda. the Amerloan 
laurel, also called adko-bwih from the color of its flowera 
In one of the moat wlde-tptead and beautiful of Amsrl- 
ean ihnibfi, and was proposed by Darlit^n as the na- 
tional emblem. It u a large shrub, often from 10 to 
SO feet in height, with ample shining leaves snd a pro- 
fusion of veiy sliowy flowers viiying from nearly wnito 
to deep pink. The stems ere crooked and straggling* 
the bark Drown and scaly, and the wood very hard and 
useful for various purposes. B. engutdfdia, the sheep- 
laurel, lambkin, or wlcfy, la a amallor shrub with bright 
crimson or rose-ooloredf flowers, common In New J&g- 
land, snd ranging from Hudson's llsy to Georgia. It la 
believed to poison Sheep when the deep snows of winter 
drive them to the extremity of eating il, B. gkmea, the 
pale laurel, prefen cold peat-bogs, and la tho only ipeelsa 
that rangea acroaa tho coiiUnetib It la a low stnggUng 
' with the leaves whitened nndexnesth, and lilae-par- 

flowers. 


periods containe( 

mah&yuga, or great age at tbo world, and analo- 
gous to the iron ago of classic mythology, it 
consists of 48S;poo sohw-sldereal years, and osgaii, as deter- 
mined by Hindu astronomical science^ 8,108 years before 
the Christian era. 

kftlknlat. v, t. Same as calcuie. 

kallf, koUat, n. Obsolete spellings of eaufl, 

** V. For words beriming thus, see calli-, 

‘ »P6, n. See Calliope, 1. 

,0-. For words beginning thus, see eallo-, 

lyilieilla (kal-i-inrni4)i a. [NL, (J. G. 

Agardh, 1842), < Gr, beauty, -f a 
membr^e.] A genus of red-spored algn, the 


]£jmndkj. OaJbBinck (kal'niuk), n. [Also Gal- 
muo; as F. Ealmouk as G. Ealmncke, < Rusa 
KalmuikH.^ 1. A member of a branch of the 
Mongolian family of peoples, divided into four 
tribes, and dwelling in the Chinese empire. West- 
ern Sibori% and southeastern Russia. They ore 
nomads, adherents of a form of Buddhism, and 
number over 200, 000.^8. The languid spoken 
by the Kalmucks.— 8. [1. c.] A kind^of roQi^ 
cloth having a hairy nap, 
kalo-. For words beginning thus, see caUh. 
kaloDg (ka-longOi n. [E. Ind.] A general noBie 
of the large ffmt-oats, fox-bats, flyinff-foxaB,«r 
ronssettes belonging to the genus Fierepae. 
kalimgo (ka-lon^go), n. Same as htdong* 



iB4pft(kftrpft).ii. [Skt,UtfonnAtio^«nuige- 
matj In Mindu eh/ron,^ a day of Brahma, a 
i^oa of 4,820,000,000 yearn, equiTalent to a 
Bumaand great ages (mahdyvgaj; an eon. At 
‘ ttM end of the eon, the ooimoe li Molved again Into ehioa 
and hu to be onated anew at the end of another like pe- 
riod, ooiMtttiittng a night of the Supreme Being. Aiao 

Beeoalpoo. 

E3pllilkal'i>ia), ^ (•pto), L< 


a4^<f (see def,).] 
▼aae, usually of large 
■ise, resemDling the 
bydria, and liSe it 
hayiim three handles, 
hut diflexing from the 


Gr. ardhmh, a water- 




Kalpli.-<-Cxamplei of Greek red>fi|pired potterjr. 

hydria in that the posterior handle does not ex- 
tend aboye the rim, 

fcw.lywwitia (kal'sp-tnin or -min), n. and v. A 
common but incorrect form of ealeimina. 

ludmb, kalmba, kalnmba^root, n. Seeeo- 
hmbo, 

(kal'us-it), ti. [< Kaluas, a town in 


Oalieia, A mineral: sameasaya^enito, kadoa and the imperial family, as terrestrial 

kalT^a (ka-lip'trft), a,; pi. knlyptrcB (-tre), kami; and(d)“" ' 
r< Br. ieo^<«rr/jo, a veil : see mU/ptra,^ In anc, -h 

&r. owtiufMf a veil of thin stuff very commonly 
worn to cover the hair, tt iito bediitingnlidied from 
the hlnwtloii or nuuitla which wet often made to fill iU 
gU ce by being dniwu up over the head. Compare colgp- 

kui^t. An obsolete form of eame^f preterit of 
come, 

kani^. a. Bee cam^. 

Wwiaiflil (kamVchi), n. See hamichi 
kamaeita (kam Vsit), n. [< Gr. adpai 
a vine-pole, any pole or shaft, + One oi 

the names given by Reicboubaoh (in German 
BdUmeitwn ) to various peculiar forms observed 
in meteoric iron. Bee widmannatHtiian figuroSf (kami-chi), n. [F. kamichi; from a 
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Go where one wffl fn the Ikfwiandi of footl^, . . . 
the Iwiiia STBvd-monnda knolla of bonldar olajr, eto., 
■till retain In most oaaea tteir original form. 

J. OrdHt C^ate and Timc^ p. 84a 

8. A camp or fortress. [Scotch.] 

Hliroute . . . conducted him past the small mined tow- 
er, or rather vest^cf a tower, called by the oomtry p^ 
pie the jrofm of^CTolengh. AeUt Ouy Mannerlng, ilri. 

kamo (kam), r. t An obsolete or dialectal 
(Scotch) form of eombh 

Thy hands see thou wash. 

Thy hesd likewise hMims^ 

And in thine appsrell 
See tome bo no seame. ^ 

Se/iotdaqfVertm, (HdUML) 
0 who wfll XwfM my yellow hair 
With a new made ulver kame? 

nDrriwJrtbuMiy,IL68, 

c. See Icamieki, 

kamaela, kaincla, ft- SecA»»m4h». 
n. See kamia* 

kamera (kam'e-rjl), ft. [s L. camera, a room : 
see oafMra, ehlamber,] A room; apartment; 
chamber. 

It [a poUtioal prison at the minea of Kara, in Siberia] 
oontalus four Sainevw, exclusive of the boq»ltal or Isnret, 
and in each of thorn there are three windows, alsige tables 
a brick oven, and sleeping-platform aooommodauons for 
about twenty-five men. 

6. grimon, The Centuiy, XXXni. ASA 

(kh^mi), s. [Jap., upper, superior, a 
lord.] 1. A loi^ : a ntle appfied by the Japan- 
ese to daimlos and governors.^ 9. A term used 
by the Japanese to designate (a) all the gods 
or celestial beings who formed and peopled Ja- 
(h) the descendants of these gods, the mi< 
‘ ' B im^rial family, as terrestrial 
, such neroes and worthies as have 
been 'deified by the mikados. 

In Japan it is interesting to obicrve that a national garni 
-«Ten-ilo-dal-sln~iB worshipped as a sort of Jahveh by 
the nation in general 

//terisy, Nineteenth Century, XIX. 4M. 

8. [ea;>.] [vOhin. shift, god, spirit.] The name 
used by the Protestant misslonanes and the 
native Protestant Christians of Japan for the 
Supreme Being; Qod: the term used by Roman 
Catholics is TmshUf or Lord of Heaven, whence 
Roman Catholics are known as the lm«hu4ciOf 
or * Lord-of-Heaven sect.’— way of the g y *"*, the 
way of the gods ; Shinto, the so-ealld 
Japan. See Shinto, 


final «, BSklM 48 In iD. SaBilssooalled beoaosiBli 
made up of Ohinsse ohaneten whose Item (somewhat 
modiSsa) and name (but not their moaning) have been 


borrowed, and is of two kinds : 


or omsive hand, 


L naUvo religion of 


under ^Krc. 

Kimakura laeguar. Sec lacquer. 
n. See kamila. 

kamarband. n. See oummerbund. 
kainas, a. c^e camaas. 
kamassl (ka-mas"i), a. [S. African.] A South 
African tree, QoMoma Kamaaai, of the dogbane 
family, with fragrant flowers, and a hard, tough, 
and close-grained yellow wood, which is used in 
cabinet-work, for the handles of tools, etc. 
kmtela (karo-ba'lg), a. [K. Ind.] An East 
Indian tree, Sonneratia apvtala, of the natural 


native name.] The homed screamer, PatamO’ 
dca cf^rnuta. Also written kamaoki, katHcohi, 
camila, kamela (ka-mS'l|), n. [Hind. kamUa, 
kamelu.'] 1 . An East Indian dyestuff consisting 
of a powdery substance which invests the pods 
of the ouphorbiaoeous tree Mallotua Philippinen- 
ata ( Pottlera tinctaria)^ it yields a rich onuige odor, 
which is Imparted almost exclusively to silk. It is also 
an effective vermifuge. 

9. Tbo tree which yields this dyestuff. Also 
kamaela^ kaimaile, kamula^ and kanbil. Some- 
times called apoonwtHtd. 


order Lyihrarim. Its hard red wo^is used for kailMI )» qamia : see 

" • ' ■ ■ and for house-building. chemitta.} The loose Bhirt, havinj? sleeves 


tauilboaj'a (kam-b5'J4), n. [Malay.] TheP/S- 
taeria aeuttfolia^ an ^ocynaceous tree, with nu- 
meions large white flowers, very common in the 
villages of Burma. 

|EUlSoa(kam'bj>), a. [Eurilo Islands.] A sea- 
weed, Laminaria aaedharina. it is a favorite dish 
; all c las s e s in Japan, and is oallsd by the Euisians 
In Bnglandit is known um-bdt sndciMri' 


reaching to the wrist, worn by men of Moslem 
nations. It is made ot linen or cotton, or some- 
times of a fabric of cotton and silk, etc. 

The body dress is simply a gam4r cv cotton shirt ; tight 


via/ wwmm ov vgesaiM/ a Atemev wa wwvwu miav § si|||aav 

sleeved, owning in front, and adorned round the wslitand 
collar and down the breast with embroidery like network, 
it extends from neck to foot 


embroidery like network, 
R P. Surtont El-Mediaal^ p. lAU 
kampt, n. and p. An obsolete spelling of camp^. 
_ (kom'oha-dftl), n. [= F. Kanh kunpong (kam^pong), n. [Malay, also Xsam- 
G. JSamtaeXiadalef < Russ, gamoho- P^ng. Bee Aninolosureoroom- 

dolisaninhabitaiitof Eamobatka,< Kamchatka, pound. 

Eamchatka.] A member of a native tribe of it is impossible to doubt that,among the BngIRh in our 

kampfenlioon (kamp-tQ'li-kon), s. [sF.kamp- 
tuliean/ a trade-name, < Gir. aapnrdf, flexible, 
+ oiXoc, thick.] A kind of flooiMiloth composed 


The tribe is 

numbers only from 9,000 to AOOOl Also 


(kam-ohat^l^), a. and n. [< 


HamAaika + ^n.] I, a. Of or pertaining to 
Kamchatka. 

An ECkhno offShoot, though mixed with Tnsldor gam- 

afesttsa blood. Jikmimum, No. S140, p. 27a ^ , 

n. ». 1. Aa Inhabitant of Kamchatka.- 2. tSfSSS** ’*"“* '*'"** ^ "“** 

The language of Kamohatka. v..i»iwS5« ». geecaMtwWfe. 

taaw, Inin *• DWectal (Sootoh) Ku&pylorlipidllll, *. Campt/lorh^nelm. 

tormsofooMhi. kaniffl,n. 'SeeJ^miin. ^ 

Im. iMg Bw th. mfflwii ilU kaa^t, ». An obsolete epelling of oa«i, 

»• ^ An obeolete !onn of coa*. 

(C^’S Bdiaif , EO. IM). S*®***,?*; , Aj> obsolete foiro 
2. A peeuliar elongated ridge, made up of do- *?J? 

SffiSLlL'SaSiiSsfei.S: 

nta«bii..bn, nud bv^eologute writ- Itto witoMe mi 4 ooinn. o( 4T IstUn, wsh numtAng 




. : MnimaiM , 

in oommon usa and httakem or *iide-boiTowed lettera 
used cbie fly for prop er names and foreign words. B e sSfr n 

(ka^nak'S), fi. [Hawaiian, a man.] 
1. A Hawi^n or Sandwich Islander. Also 
Kanaeha, Kanaker.'Kanak. [Paeiflo eoast and 
islands.] 

In the rough winter of Foriy-nlne and Flftar the poor 
Xmmtaa at Ban Frandsoo, quite ohOdUke in their hdp- 
leasneaa • . # died under fllw theda of hide, and In me 
bush. J. W. Palmer,^e New snd the Old, p. SOl 

9. One of the brown laborers brought from the 
Paeiflo islaads, on a three years’ agreement^ and 
largsly emploji^ in northern Queensland, espe* 
oislly on the sugar-plantations. [Austruia.] 

Whereupon she moved loftily away, snd begin to in- 
terrogate a Kanajm towjaoe s^ . 

kanari (ksi-nh'ri), n. rJavanese.] The oil-pro- 
ducing Java almond, Vanarium commune, oee 
Oanarwm. 

kanarl«oll(kai-ntt'ri-oll),«. Anoil derived by ex- 
pression mm Canarium commune, which yields 
it in large proportion. It is preferred to ooooa- 
nut-oil, TOth for oulinaTy purposes and for bum- 

kan^ (kan'ohU). n. [E.Ind.] A 
small deer of the genus Tragu^, found in 
Java; a pygmy deer, deerlet. or ohevrotain. as 
Draqylua pygmtaua or T. kanehil. See JPaguiue, 
kana (kand), n. A variant spelling of cand. 
kande (Dan. pron. kfi'nS), ft. [Dan,, ss Norw. 
kanna = E. con, a vessel : see ean^.l A measure 
of oapaoity used in Denmark and Norway, equal 
to 4.1 United States pints or 8.4 imperial pints, 
kaadal (kan^del), n. [The native name on the 
Malabar coast.] A tree, KandeUa HheedU, re- 
lated to the roanmve. See Kandelia. 

~ lie, f». See Aantotof. 

ilia (kan-dS'U-k), n. [NL. (Wright and 

Amott, 1834). < kandSl, q. v.] A genus of trop- 
ical East Indian trees belonging to the order 
Bhisqphoraeeat, or mangrove family, differing 
botanieally from Ithiaqphtfra, the manmve, in 
its 5- to ePparted calyx, lacerated petals, and 
l-eolled, fl-ovuled ovary. The genni ooniliti of a 
lingle ipflclei, which !■ a smell tree with opposite, oori- 
aooous, obloug, entire leaves, and Isiwe white flowers on 
axlllsry peduncles. The fruit is leathery, ovoid, 1-oidlsd 
and l-aeeded, the seed, as in the msiurrova germlnstlng 
within the fruit. The bark of g.iCSMaw, the only epeolea 
is used in dyeing red, probably as a mordant It Is alio 
used for tanniim. Mixed with ginger or pepper and rose- 
water, it Is said to bo a remedy for diabetes. Like most 
plsuto of the fsmily, this tree is found only on the ooiit 
Iradw, fi. Soo oandy^. 
kan^, n. See casev. 
kane^t, n. See khan^. 
kanah, n. Bee caneh, 

kaaellia (k&n'lt), n. [Named after R. J. Kane 
of Dublin, who first observed it.] A doubtful 
manganese arsenide, supposed to have been 
found in Saxony. 

kailg^koilg(ki^,kong),n. [Chin.] A large 
glased earthenware jar, eontaining mm 60 to 
Too gallons, used in China for storing water, 
kang^ (kang), n. [Chin.] A kind of oven- 
like erection built or bricks, used in the north- 
ern provinces of China and in Manchuria as a 
bed, fire being placed underneath it in winter. 
Kings are shout throe feet high, and viry In life; lomeof 
those provided in inns snd boBelries afford rieeping^se. 
" tfon for many psnoni. 
n. See eangan. 

(keag-gjfrO'}, ^ fOrig. towrarM, > 

F. kangwroo: a native Australian namel] 1. A 
large marsupial mammal of AustraHiu Maoro- 
puH giganteue; by extensiom any herbivorous 
and sfltatorifu marsupial of the family Jfo- 
eropodtdas (which see for technical characters). 
The great kangaroo, the first AuitrsUan speoies of tmi 
large family to beoomo known to Bnropeana was dis- 
covered by Cook in 177a The mile stands fi or 7 feet 
high; the female la a third smaller. Hie hinder parte 
of the animal enormoai^ praponderate over the fore 
parts; the thighs snd tefi are vary musoulsr. the lower 
leg and the very long. The second and Uiird dlrita 
are much reduoeA the wri|At of the body fUlIng ohlelb 
on the fourth and fifth. The fore limbe are very smal^ 
used obielb for prriiensioiL and not in locomotion ; dur- 
ing the flying leaps the animsl makes, said to be from 10 
to 90 and even 80 feet in extend they are oloaely olisped 
to the breast The head and neok are Slender, the ears 
high. The general odor Is ycdlowUh brown, daricer shove 
and paler below. Ibe fimt teeth are fitted for nippltig 
heraagei the atomaob is long and aaooulated; and there u 
alargeomoum. In their whole atruoture and eoonomy the 
kangarooe repreeent ruminanti in the Australian, Auatro- 
Malayan, anu Papuan reg^i. They ire jregarioux inof- 
fensive^ and timid, but uhen brought to mw prove rarml- 
dable antagonlstt nriiur the dawa of the hind feet with 
gnat effect They are killed by being oloeed In upon and 


knooM doirn wMti dnlNv or drtm Into anbtiih and iM 
iSedoM'. Thiro tfo nuugr ipoolM, 18 of tbo fonna Jfo* 
e of J N hhga U , ood 8 of tho goniif OniokMOtei, 
inwEIoh tb» taO tndi in a Und of nalL Thayinhiblt 
not only Anitralia and Taimania, but New Gninoa, New 
‘CtheArnXaiandiiandotbiR'idaada. Alaigenam- 





Giant lUnyeroo 


ber of imeller ipeoloa with naked mnadoL oalled bmiA- 
JN^famabm^ w etc., oonatitute the anb- 

miii ttamatunu. The rook-kangarooi form the genni 
Ptirofftik, Uaie-kaiiffaiooe or kangaroo-haree belong to 
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nut, or Bttkmgia; a bettonff; a potoroo.--*2. 
An American rodent of the zamihr Saecomyida/ 
and gubfAmily iMpodomyfM, as Dypodmytphik 
lipti or D. ordi. They reiemble Jerboae nther than 
kanganMNL and are common in the aonthweatem parta of 
the united Statea and Meiloo* Bee DaMdemga 
kaagaroo-tliom (kang-gj^r0'th6m), a. A spiny 
ahrub, Acaekt armata, of eztratropioal Anstra- 
lia. It is grown there for hedgesi and 1 b valu- 
able for fixing ooast-eanda, 
kaimaroo-Tliie (kang-m-rfiMn), a. An Ana- 
teaHan climbing plant, Ciaatid Baudiniana (C, 
aniaretiea). Also kangaroo-grape, 
kangy. a. Another spelling of oangu, 
lrn.fitaii (kimg'kilr), n, [Rind, kankar, lime- 
stone, atone, gravel, any small fragments of 
rock, whether rounaed or not.] In India, an 
impure ooncretionaijr carbonate of lime, usu- 
ally oocuxTing in nooides, in ^nvi^ deposits, 

It la an 

of the Lower Ganges 

ing-atone In the abaenoe of anything better. Alio written 


thoiufbs 

Sglnlt, 


mnat be eHhar a aabatanee wtthattrfbalHiniMs 
' or a eanae willi Ha efieot, or mataaliy teaottaig 
Id, anally, aa a nropoattion ia either oontln- 
uy, or problematioai,Bo the object of ihoaghi 


moat poaaeia ooneqpondlng modea of bebg, Inattrlbnt- 
Ing an miohangeable obarMter to theae eonoaptloiia, Kant 
la profoundly hostile to the apirit of emptrioiimrimt in 
limiting human knowledge auietly to oQeota olpoaaible 
experieno^e aeemed to strike a aerere blow Ho mats* 




Mud, la the gMua IlovwitMfa under X^oraopiUi) W. IT. Nimtar, Indian 

roo-ratlL potorooiL or bettongs are small anunala " " — 


XhU animal la oalled by the natlvea Ismmiroo. 

Oooki Voytgtt, quoted in N* and Q., Ctti aer., VL ea 
She might have said that it waa not oonvenlent to oome 
in and and a tame kongamo, as big aa a small donkey, 
lying on hU side on the nearthprug. 

fl. Kkodet, Hlllyara and Burton^ xzL 

8t.«A kind of chair. Doties, 

It waa neither alounger, nor a dormense, nor a Cooper, 
nor a Ndaon, nor a kangaroo: a ohalr without a name 
would never do; in all things faahlonable the namo U 
more than half. Such a happy name aa kangaroo Lady 
Ceollia deapaired of finding. 

Mim BdgaiMfiht Helen (1884 TX zvL 

kangaroo-apple (kang-g^rd'^'l), n. 1. The 
yellow, ogg^naped berry of ^Imum avUndaro 
(8* laoiniatum), which is edible when fully ripe, 
it is a native of Australia and Now Zealand.-— 
2. The plant whloh yields this fruit, it u a 
plaat with ahiubby atemi 6 or s feet high, long and nar- 
row or pinnatlfld leaves, and oymei in the axUa or on the 
branobea. 

0,n. The native 
s dnereus. See 

koala. 


Dianiuioa. 

kangaroo-bear (kan^g^rO^bar), 

Australian boar, PMseoUnrotot • 
koala, 

kangaroo-beetle(kaTig-ge-r»'bB^tl),n. Abeetle 
of the genus Sagra, having enlarged hiud legs, 
kangaroo-dog (kang-ga-rO'dog or -d6g), n. 
Same as kangaroo-i^ma, 
kangaroo-foot plant (kang-ga-ro^fdt plant). 
An Australian plant, Anigotanthos Mangletii, of 
the natural order Hemoaoraoea, The perianth, s 
inohea long, U 0'Oleft and spilt nesrly to the base on the 
under side. Aa in the other membera of the genua, the 
exterior of the porfanth, aa alao the infloreioenou and to 
aome extent the itenLU clothed with plnmoae wool, whloh 
in thii plant ii very denae and bright-green, except at the 
base of the flower, where It U orimaon. 
kanmoo-graM (kang-gi^rd'gr&p), n. Same 
as mngaroo^ne. 

kangaioo-graas (kang-m-rO'grAs), n. The 
Australasian grass AntMsHria dliata (A, Aus~ 
traiis), also diffused through southern Asia and 
the whole of Africa, it U aleify-stemmed graaa, 8 or 
8 feet high, with loiur bent awns ; It U highly esteemed 
for the nutrltlona fodder It yield!. 

Jkangaroo-haro (kang-g^rO'hftr), n. Same as 
hare-kangaroo, 

kangaroo-honnd (kang-ga-rO'hound). n. A 
kind of deer-hound or greyhound used In hunt- 
ing kangaroos in Australia. Alto kangaroo-dog, 
kangaroo-mouBa (kang-ffa-rO'mouB), n. An 
American rodent mammal of the family Saeeo- 

mkkB and genua Perognad^us; a pocket-mouse. 

kangaroo-mice are olosriy related m the apsolee of 
p^odomgt (aoe kangaroo-rat, S), but are smaller. They 
inhSblt^ same parts of the United Btatei. 
lcaiU|aroo-rat (kangga-rfi'rat), n, 1. An Aus- 
tralian marsupial of the family Maeropodidw, 
Hubfamily Potoroina or Hypmprymninm, and 
genus Potorout (or Hypdprgmrrus), ^fpiprpn-^ 


Theoommonest and alao the moetnsefui stone of India 
is kankar, a nodular form of impuro llme^ whloh la found 

._x . --,3 naad from one end of 

the xoids. 
BmplraPbteS. 

kailkextjfL AMiddleXhigliBhroellingofcaiiJh»r. 
kankordorbi, n, A variant oz eanker-dort, 
kail]ia(kan'|},«t. [Sw., = E.eaf|8.] The prin- 
cipal Swedish unit, of capacity, equal to 100 
oiibio inches, Swedish measure, or 2.615 liters 
B 2.764 United States quarts b 2.302 imperial 
quarts. The Swedish system was to be abol- 
ished in 1880. 

Iraida (kans), n, [E. Ind.] A grass, Saeehartm 
spontaneum, allied to the sngamsane, very com- 
mon in India, it growi from 8 to 16 feet high, and is 
rendered very ehowyiy the large amount of allvery-whlte 
wool which lunounda the haae of the flowsci. It may be 
med for f<rider, thatohlng^twine, etc., but ia proving a 
noxious weed, eztremelydimault to eradicate. 

EansaB-Nebraaka^ Seekf/f».^ 
kailtf. a. An obsolete form of oanfO. 
kantelt, n. An obsolete form of eanUe. 
kaatelA, n, [^n.] A five-stringed harp or 
dulcimer used oy the Finns. Alnolcandele, 
kanten (kan'ten\ n. [Jap.1 A kind of gelose 
or gelatin, sometimes oeXim Javanese itinglata, 
prepared in Japan from several species of sea- 
weed, particularly from the cartilaginous Flork 
deWf and used for soups, as well as in the trades, 
as, for example, in orossing woven goods. It 
is usually sold in irregular prismatic sticks, re- 
sembling glue. 

kantliaTOB (kan^thf^ros), e. [< Gr. KdvOapoQi 
see oaHtharut,^ Same as oantharus, 1. 
Kftntlftn (kan'ti-^), a, and n, [< Eant (see 
def.) + -<a«.] A. a. Of or belonging to Im- 
manuel Kant, the great German philosopher 
(1724-1804), or to his system of philosophy. 

The ultimate deoliion ... m to the truth of the Kon- 
Han Oritioiimof Pure Reason must turn upon the oppoil- 
tlon of perception and conception, as factors whloh redp- 
rocslly imply, and yet exoluae, each other. 

N. Caird, Philos, of Eant, p. 066. 

n. n* A follower of Kant; a Kantist. 
KantUnlini (kan'ti-gn-ism), n, [< G. EanU~ 
animus; but EanUsm is a product of a more re- 
cent fashion in word-formation J The doctrine 
of the German philosopher Immanuel Kant 
(1724-1804), one oz the most influential of meta- 
physicians. Bis leadlngwoikfpabllshed in 1781 (aeo- 
1 edition in 17871 is the ^^Erltlkawrelnen yemanft”or 


llgl^ Ideas artb however, to be admitted as 

regulatlvepilnolplfs. Eant b a severe mcnlist, his rule 
beliu "Aof so that the msxfan of thy wfll can lik^be be 
valid ei a principle cl unlvenal legblatlaii,'' 
kfUitikCQri oaiiriooy (kan'ti^oi), a. [Also ean~ 
Uco, canticaj kanUokh, and in the earliest form 
'as a verb) Mtiekaage; an Algonkin word*] 1. 

dance, especially a religious dance, among 
American Indians.— 2. An entertainment with 
dancing; a dancing-match. [U. S.] 

Through every day of the aeeson half the popnlstlon of 
the entire vUlige go and come to the summit of the blufl 
whloh overhange it, where they pear down for hours at a 
time upon the metnodasnd evolutions of thekanliaMf be> 
low, the scab themaelvee looking up with Intelligent 
preobtlon of the fkot that, thougn tnor were In the hands 
of man, yet he b wise enough not to distinb them there ae 
theyresl P^MsKsiqr CT. A, V. IL 887. 

kantikoy, cutioasr (kan'ti-koi), v, i, [Also 
eauHeo, etc., in the earlicBt form kintekaeye; 
from the noun.] TodanoeaBanaotof wonmipi, 
or in festivity: said of American Indians. 

The first of theae Indiana, havliy reoelTed a horrible 
wound, . . . wished them to let mm MMs-ksspe— beiiw 
a dance performed by them as a rellgtotts rite, etc, 

^ * Adsbs (Xm\ 8 N. Y, Hbt OoU., IL r“ 


end edition b ^ ^ _ 

“dritlo of the Pdrekeeaon "(the word erOle, borrowed from 
Locke, being the name of a sclenoe analogous to logic), 
Hb fundamental podtiaii b that just as blue and red 


These ludbnshad eanMoopetf (PeMMsksgClthera to-da^ 
that b, conjured the devil, and liberated a woman among 
them who waa poseesaed him, as thm said. 

Voya^toNlY. 

ITimhiain (kan'tlxm), n, [< Eant (see Eantkmr 
isfh) + -ism.] Same as Eantiauim, 
KaJitigt(kan^tiBt),n. *[<Kafit(Be6KaiiMiiiii8Bi) 
+ 4si.] A disciple or follower of Kant, 
bnit lj il, n. Bee kanohil, 
kftntry (kau'tri), n, Bame as eantred, 

TTnmiftlr n. and a. Bee Canuek. 
kanun (Ka-u6n')i n, [Turk.] A kind of duloi- 
mer or zither, used in Turkey. Also written 
eanoon, 

Vui^Huiig (kou'li-ang), n. [Ghin. : < kao, tall, 
-H liaug, millet.] Tall millet; ine name in 
China of Sorghum vulgare or Indian millet. 
Imlin 'Ckft^f-lln), n. [< Chin. kaoUng, *1 , 
ridge.’ the name of a hill in China where it 
found.] A fine variety of clay, resulting from 
the decomposition of feldspar, it b a bydr^ aOl- 
oate of aluminium. When pure it b jMMrfeotly white, and 
forms compact, friable, or mealy mass^ made up of eoale- 
llkemystala It b soft and unctuous to the touch. Kaolin 
forms one of the two Ingredlenb in Oriental porcelain; the 
other, oalled in China patuntso, b a qnartaoee fel dsp et hio 
rook. Kaolin occurs in China, Japan, Baxony, Cornwall, 
near Lhnoges in France^ and at several localities in the 
United States ; that from IJmogea b used tor the famous 
Skvrea porcelain. In mineralo^ oalled kso ltorti .— ’EgB- 
lln poTCelBi". a name sometimes given to true or hard 
porcdaln, Buoh as that of the OrbnUJ nation! and of Bkvree 
and other factories of the continent of Europa. 
kaolialo (kd-^lin'ik), a, [< kaolin 4* -fe.] Per- 
taining to or of the nature of kaolin: as, kao- 
linic BubBtances. Eneye, Brit,, XIX. 624. 
IrflLftHvilt n (ka'Min-it), fi. [< kaolin + -ito>.] 
Kaolin in its czystallme form. 
kaoUnlsation (kfi-d-lin-i-zft'shgn), n, [< ibao- 
linise + -afton. j The prooeSB by which certain 
minerals, particularly common feldqmr, have 
been altered into kaolin. 

Though occasionally clear and freSh, the 
often suffered finmksoifiiiisilm. Gssi. Jeer., ELI 


sre said to be “ Imputed ” qnaliti^ which do not exbt in 

the outward thluga themselvea but are only the modes in 

which tbeso things affect the eye^ so every attribute b 

merMy a mode In which the mind b affected, and has no 
apriiostlon to a thing in itself. This b true even of such 
prMlchtee ae exbtenoe and poadbili 

non-exlstenoeandlmpoeaibilitj. Ini 

b abiolutely nnthlnkabla But juet as It liqulte 

one thing fe blue and another red, In the tense of rmij 

so sfleoUng the eye, so Kant dost not attaok the real ex- 

ternality df matters of toot^ but only that of theforniji.un- 
der whloh alone they can beapiweliended by na Theldeas 
whloh the mind tons Iroporb into knowledge ere of two 



are present , 

which are Introduced in the process of thlnklmt' 

rinfuitlon, ■ 


IUi«MOO-mt (/MvrvMT MUorOiat), 


^ , Thefiret 

kind, that of the forms of intaittoii,oonsbtsorfheldeuof 
spMe and time. Space b the form under which alone we 
can have external perceptions. Time b that in whloh all 
our Inward experience mast clothe Itself, and thua our out- 
ward aensationi, too, when they oome to be reproduced 
In reflection. Thought, on the other hand, b obliged to 
asaume the tonus m propoaltionB, and thua nrbe twelve 
general oonoeptions (oateguriesX For as a propoaitifm b 
rither unlveriri, particular, or lingular, so the object of 
thoagfat roust have quantity: aaproposltiona are either af- 
firmative, negative, or Inflnitatea, so the oUeot of thought 
must have degree of reelity; as propositloDS are either 
oategorioal, hypothetical, at disjunotive^ ao the bbjsot of 


kaolinise (kft'(^liii-li), v, t,: pret md pp. kao- 
linised, pur. kadlinkdng, [< kaoUn -I- -too.] To 
convert mto kaolin : bb, haolinized feldspar. 

The original oryitab . . . have been much oraoke^ 

and aometimee even pertlally kactiMsod, 

Jf«g.,EXVII, m, 

isibttit^Mdmuril^^ An obsolete foTO of 

^ Into^aWn^nltself kftpelle (kh-i>el'e), n, [G.; see eihapelJ In 
tjust MlMiQuiio^«to>^ Germany, a mnsical est^lishment consisting 
of a band or orcbeBlra, with or without a choir, 
under the direction and training of a kapellp 

meister. In the rightoenth century suc h ss t sbU ilu iients 

were maintained at most of the German courts and by many 
of the nbbllity. . ... 

kapeUimuiior. oanoUindBter (kh-perndi'- 


iBtor. oapallmaliter (kh-Mrndi 
tto), n, [G., < kapeUe, oapeUe, chapri, sbapel- 
ohoir, orchestra, + iiiristofsE. 01081^.] 1. Tho 
leader or conductor of a kapelle, or of any lasgo 
mu8ioaleatabli8hment,lnv(riving, at leastin cen- 
tral Europe, extensive duties of compoaitlony 
training, aooompaniment, and conduotibag.— 8» 
The oondnotor of any band or orchestra. 

Sometimes translated ohapdHmatter. 
kai^ n. See eaph, 
kaplur, a. See oapkar. 



kutUa (ka*pidi'l-|)f fi. [E. Ind.] A Miln 
wwAh exudes from a Ceylonese tree, Croton 
QfomaUeus (C. kteotferuB). 
topoi^Mte (kep-n?-grafMk^^ l<hapfMg- 
raphy^’k,} Of or pertaining to kapnography; 
executed by kapnography. 
kapnograpny (feap-nog'rft-fi), n. l<Or.Ka7rv^, 
smoke, + -ypato,S7'pa^iv,wnt6.] Drawing by 
means of smoko; especially, the art of produ- 
cing decorative designs, piotures, etc., with a 
point more or less fine, in a coating of carbon 
deposited from a flame. BhoomiIvo ooitt of tlio 
hunpbliok sre allowed to lonn. and the drawing may In thia 
way be made to give aubtle gradation! of tint, aa well an 
white or light linea drawn on the dark baokgrunnd. The 
work ia fixed finally by the uae of aome vamlih or other 
fixative. 

kaimomor, n. See eapnomor. 
kapok (ka-pok' ), n, |%. Ind.] The silky wool 
which invests the seeds of ErMmdron ar^ao~ 
tuogumf a species of silk-ootton tree botamcally 
Misted to the cotton-plants, found in the East 
and the Went Indies. Like the wool of aome allied 
treee, It la nied for ataffing pillowa, cuahlona, etc. It haa 
beoome a oonalderable article of export from (Ceylon* 
kappa (kap'g), n, Tlie Greek letter k: rep- 
resented in English by 1*, and sometimes 
by c. 

kappland (Sw. pron. kUp'Uint), n. A Swedish 
land-measure, equal to 437i Swedish square ells, 
or 6.1 English square rods. 

Karalwm (ka'rji-ism), n. [< Eara(ite) + -<km.] 
The doctrines or tenets of the Kamites. 
Karaite (k&'ri^It), n. [Heb. karaim^ readers, 
soripturists {K'kara^ read). + A member 
of a Jewish sect which adheres to Scripture as 
contrasted with oral tradition, and eonsequent- 
ly denies the binding authority of the Talmud. 
The Karaltaa originated lIi BIgdad at leut aa early aa the 
middle of the eighth century, and are now aoatterod in 
Turkey and elaewhere, their chief aeat being in the Cri. 
mea. They are diatiuguiahed for momlity and honeaty, 
and have conalderablellterature. Aiio apelled OaraOe. 

karuaani-resillCkar-a-man'i-Ms^in), ft. A 
resin obtained in British Guiana from a guttif- 
erous tree, Symphonia glcbulifera. Sec hofpgum 
and mill. 

karat, n. See oarat 

karataa (kar-a'tas), n. [S.Amer.] 1. Bronte- 
Ua (NidulaHum) EarataSf a plant allied to the 
^eapple, native in South America *and the 
West 1 ndies. It is one of the fiber-yielding spe- 
cies of Bromeliay and is sometimes called silk- 
pfoss.— 2. [cap.] A goims of monocotyledo- 
nons plants of the natural order Bromeliaown, 
olosely related to Bromella, from which it dliTers 
chiefly in having the flowers in dense, sessile, 
terminal heads among the upper leaves. Tim 
genua la now rMtrloted to two or three Weat Indian ape- 
elw^ the more numeroua Braaillan apeclea formerly refer, 
red to It being placed In the genua Jfidiifarfwm. Inoyare 
low terroatrlal plantB with the habit of thepineapple, tho 
leave! aplny.margined, often very long, aiic ooUeoied In a 
roaette at tho baa^ tho flowers in heads subtended by tlio 
upper oaiilitio leaves. The principal apeciea, E. JHmnieri 
(firomaUs EarotoA ia the karataa or Jamaica ailk-graaa, 
and ^eldi a valuable flber. 

knrat-ieed (kar'at-sM), n. See karaUtree. 
karatto, n* Same as kcratto, 
karat-teee (kar'at-tr6), n. An Abyssinian legu- 
minous tree, Erythrina Ahysainiea, whose small 
equal seeds share with those of the carob the re- 
pute of being the orlffinal of the carat-weight, 
karchesion (kHr-kd'sf^n), n.; pi. karcheaia (-ii). 
[< Gr. Kapxi^iov: see earcheaium.'] In Or. ar- 
ehaoL, same as carcUeHiumf 1. 
kaiactt. n. Same as characU 
karranite (kar'e-lin-it), n. [After M, Earctin, 
the discoverer.] A rare oxysulphid of bismuth, 
occurring in crystalline masses of a lead-gray 
color. It is found in the Altai, 
karengla (ka-ren'JI-l), n. [African.] A grass 
of oentral Africa, Penniaetum disUdnm^ closely 
allied to tho millet, the seed of which is large- 
ly used as food by the natives of the southern 
borders of the Ssnara. 
kartnet, e* An obsolete form of oarrion, 
kargas (klir'm), n. [E. Ind.] A dagger with 
a onrved blade, used in northern India *, a sacri- 
ficial knife. 

kaxindiota (kar-ing-g6'tjL), n. [Malay.] A 
smairtree, 8amandura{Samadera) indim^ or the 
ShnoTubaom^ found in Hindustan and Ceylon. 
Iti bark yielda a tonic 'and febrtfufe. and ita aeod an oU 
uaad for nmumattam. Ita wood la Tight, but durable, 
kaiite (karM-te), n, [Native name.] A sapo- 
taeeous tree, JButyrospermum (Baaaia) Parhi, 
abounding in central Africa, xu aeeda whan 
traatad, ylala a buttar*Uka aubatanca^ whioh la uaad by the 
UBlIfea aa food^d li now, under the name of Maa-frytear, 
knportad Into surope in oonaidarabla qmiitltlaB for the 
Saomimvastllmaoiulndlflatalh^ 
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Am eoagmatod gnm of thla tNC ia naaily fdaotioil In its 
pnparttaa with gutta-parolia. 

kukaiiett, An obsolete form of eareanet. 

karket, An obsolete form of earJe. 

karL e. See oaW. 

Kan0ei2lgiaa(kilr-l^viu'ji-^n),a.aiidn. Same 
as Uarolingian, 

karma (kilr'mg.), n. [Skt. karman (nom. kar- 
ma), act, action, work, fate as the oonaequence 
of acts (see def.), < ^kar^ do, perform, cause, 
effect: cf. L. oroaro, create: see oroato.} 1. In 
Hindu religion^ one’s action or acts considered 
as determining his lot after death and in a fol- 
lowing existonce; the aggregate of merits and 
demerits of a sentient being in one of his siic- 
oessive existences.— 2. In (a) Tho doc- 
trine of fate, destiny, or necessity as an invaria- 
ble sequence of cause and effect; the theory of 
inevitable consequence. (i!i) In tho concrete, 
the result of one’s actions; that which happens 
to one for better or worse, in matters over which 
one may exercise any choice or volition. 

The Bnddhlat theoiy of huma or "action," whioh oon- 
trola the deatiiiy of all aentlent bttim not by Judicial re- 
ward and punianment, but by the infl^ble result of oauae 
into etfeot, wherein the preeent la ever determined by the 
paat in an unbroken Uneof oauaaUon, ia Indeed one cu the 
world'! moat remarkable developments of ethieal apoonla- 
tion. E B, Tylor, Frlm. Culture^ 11. IL 

Kft rtyta.k'Hf a.n (kfir-ma'thl-an), u. [Bo named 
from Earmatf the piine^ad a^stle of tho sect, 
a poor laborer, who professed to bo a prophet.] 
One of a Mohaibmedkn sect which arose in Tur- 
key about the end of the ninth century. The 
Kaimathlana regarded the Koran aa an allegorical book, 
rejected all revelation, fkating, and prayer, and wore com- 
muiiiatlc, oven in the matter of wfvei. They oarrled on 
wttie agaiiift the oalifate particularly in the tenth century, 
but soon after disappeared. According to some acoounta 
tho Drueoi developed from them. 

Aa to the spoolal teneta professed by the EonncfMkfM, 
they wore, in their ultimate oxprejudon. paiithelatlu in the- 
ory and soolaliatlo in prmotioe. Eneyc, Brit., IL S&9. 

kamio (kiir^mik), a. [< karma + -/c.] 1. Of 
or pertaining to the doctrine of karma : as, kar- 
mic laws or prmoip]es.~2. Affected or deter- 
mined by karma: as, the karmic consequences 
of an action. 

Thus, on a oarefnl examination of the matter, the Ear- 
tnie law . . . will be seen not only to reconolle itaolf to 
tile aenae of Justice, but to constitute the only Imaginable 
method of natural action that would do thia. 

A, P. Sinnett, Eaoterio Buddbiam, xL 

kam (kiini), ft, [Com. karn : see mirn.2 In 
tktrn. mining, a pDe or heap of rooks; some- 


aettve change! which take plaoe in the anoleiia 
of a living cell in the proceas of divlidon. ^ 
written caryooinoaia, 

r< 

kineaia, after kinetic, j Characterised by or ex- 
hibiting or Msultiug from kaxyokineBis. Abo 
earyoetneiie. 

The latter [the endodertnal nnolell are Ohoraoterlsed by 
their angular shapes and by never preeantlng the teipe- 
ktntde flgurea cduuraoterlitio of the eotodermal nncleL 

A, BMgM, rroa fii)yalBoo.,UXlX. MS. 

kairyolyai8(kar-i-ori-BiB),n. [NL.,<Gr.gdpvoi;, 
a nut, + Xurif , diasolntion, < Mem, loose, dii- 


times, tho sol 
karob (kar'qb), n, [Cf. carob,] Among gold- 
smiths, tho twenty-fourth part of a grain. Com- 
pare carat, 

karoo, karroo (ka-rflO) from Hot- 

tentot karuaa, hard, with ref. to tho hardness 
of the soil under drought.] In nhya. gcog., the 
name given to immense barren tracts of clayey 
table-land in Routh Africa, which often rise 
terraoe-llko to the height of 2,000 feet above the 
sen-level, it la on^ the want of water which prevents 
them from being highly productive. In tho wet season 
they are covered with gmaaos and flowers, hut on the re- 
turn of tho dry season they become hard and steppe-llke. 
—Karoo sexlM, in (ml., an important group of rocks in 
South Africa, consiatiiig laigely of sandstone, with much 
volcanic matter intci^ated and overlying. The geologi- 
cal tm' of this group has been tho object of much study, 
and It la generally believed to represent Imth the I'ermlan 
Olid Trlaoslc. The fossils of the upper division of the K o- 
roo are poculiar and remarkable. Amouir them are laby- 
rlnthodoiita, dinosaurs, theriodonts, etc. llie formation Is 
also of iinportRiico, because in this rock are found the dia- 
monds for which South Africa ia famous. These occur 
in tt peculiar muoh-altercd volcanic tui! which hai come 
up from below through ehimuw-llke orifloea, on entirely 
unique mode of occurrence for this gem. 
kftroM (ka-ros'), n, [B. African.] A garment 
of fur worn by tho natives of Bouth Africa. 
Also spelled oartme, 
karpf, V- An obsolete form of oarp^, 
karpnoUte (kUr'f^llt), */. Bee carpholite, 
kar^oeddente (kilr-fd-sid'e-rit), n. See car- 
phoaiderite, 

karrawant, n. An obsolete spelling of caravan. 
From thenoe by i»miirans to Coptoa. 

SUnu, Trlatram Bbaudy, v. 12. 

karroo, n. See karoo, 
karrowt, n. Boo oarrow^, 
karst, karset. n. Obsolete variants of ercaa, 
karitmte (kfirs^teii-lt), n. [Named from 
D. L. G, Earaton (1768-1810), a mineralogist.] 
Same as anhydrite, 

karvot, v. An obsolete selling of carvc\ 
karvolt, n. An obsolete form of caravel, 
karynt, kamot, n. Same as oarenel. 
karyoklnoau(kari'i-$-ki-n8^Bis),n. [l^.,<Qr. 
Kdpwv, a nut (nucleus), + Khtijait, movement, 
change, revolntion.} Ju embryoL, the series of 


n uuu, uiaouAuuuu, > * 

solve.] Same as karyomitoaia, 
karyol^tic (kar^i-9-lit'ik), a. k Karyoiyata 
(-/yf-) -f -ic,] Same as karyomime, 

BadUtlng lines of grannlea making up the oo-oallad 
kuryolyOe figure. Path, Anat. (trana), L 1 7a 

karyomitoic (kar^l-^-mi-tO'lk), a, [< karyo- 
mimaia) + -ic,] Pertaining to karyomitosis; 
oxbimting or resulting from karyomitosis. 

Abundant evideooe of the ooonrronoe of JtaiyomiMa 
flguroi in Lcolumnar epIthellum-oellB). 

Pive.JloyatSite„XXXyiJL9l, 

karyomltOBiB (kar'i-f-mi-tO'sis), ft. ; pi. karyp- 
mitoaea (-^z). [NL., < Gr. tcApvop, a nut, + NL. 
miforic.j In bM,, the splitting of the chroma- 
tin fibers of a nucleus; also, a figure resulting 
from such splitting. 

The 00 II 1 of lymphoid tisane multiply abundantly by 
korymitoait, Proe, Boyol jbs., XXXVllI. 9L 

IcaryoplaBm (kar'i-^jplazm), n. [< Gr. Kdpvov, 
a nuf, kernel, + irXdc/ua, anything formed.] 
The substance of which the more definitely 
formed portions of the nucleus of a coll, imslua- 
ing tho nuclear wall, the nucleoli, ana the 
intranuoleolar network, are composed. The 
remaining substance of the coll is called the 
nvolcar matrix or nuclear fluid. Also called 
nncleoplaem, 

irajhiwIHnn (kaah-mirM-|fn), a. Bee Caah- 
merian, 

kaslntn (ka-sin W, n, [E. Ind.] Tho oommon 
red jungle-fowl of India, Oalltia bankivua. See 
Galfua^, \ 

kasgu (kas'6), ft. [E. Ind.] A kind of catechu 
made from the fruit of tho betclnut-palm, Areca 
Catechu, serving in India the same purposes as 
the true catechu. 

kassydonyt, ft* Bee canaidomf, chalcedony. 
kastnlf. n. An obsolete spelling of keatrcl. 
kat (kat), fi. Tho principal ancient Egyptian 
unit of weight, equal almost to one fiftieth of 
a pound avoirdupois, according to several well- 
preserved standards. Also ket, 
kata-. A form of eata-, in closer following of 
the Greek. 

katabolic, a. Bee catabolic, 
katabolinn, n. Bee cataholiam, 
katakana (kat-g^kH'ng.], ft. [Jap., < lata, side, 
+ kana, q. v.J One of the two styles of writ- 
ing tho syllabary of 48 letters in use among 
the Japanese, the other being hirngana. The 
katakana letters are said to have lieen invented Inr Eibt 
jDaishi, about the middle of tho olglith century, are formed 
of Hp^> one aide— of square Cliinoae character 


I characters used 

phonetically, end arc contfiicd almost exclusively to the 


. .. a 

writing of proper names and foreign words. In 1 
there is hut one form for each letter, whereas In hiragana 
many of the lettora may be written In a variety of wa^ 
katalyslB, n. Bee eatalyaia, 

Katapkrygian, n. Bee Catt^hrygian, 
katastata, n. Bee eataatate, 
katatonla (kat-a-td'ni-ft), ft. [NL., < Gr. aard, 
down, + rdvoc, tone, tension : see tone,] A form 
of insanity characterized by periods of acute 
mania and melancholia, and ny cataleptoid and 
epileptoid states. Eanlbaum, 
katatoniac (kat-^td'ni-ak), «, [< kntatonia + 
One who is affected with r 


-ae,] 


i katatonla. 


Kiernan found four bead injuries among 80 katatoiUam. 

Alien, and ireurvl,, IJL 458, 

katchnxig-oll (ka-ohtng'oil). fi. [E. Ind.] Ara- 
chiH-oil(which see, under Araohta), 
katdinp, n. Bee catchup, 
katolaczrotODiuiL ft. Bee catelectrotonna, 
katlmoiheiim (ka-then'd-thd-izm). n. [< Gr 
mrd, according to, + els: (^), one, + Bede, god, 
+ -ivm.] Same as henotheiant, 
kaihetal, katbgtoiiiiter, etc. Bee eaihetal 
etc. 

kathodal, kathode, etc. See caihodal, etc. 
kaihodio (ka-tbod'ix), a. [< Gr. aard, against 
+ dddQ, way.] In hot,, turned away from the di 
rection in whieh the genetic Bpirairuna : said 0; 
that half of a leaf wmoh has this charaoteriitio 
The opposite half is anodic, Qobel, 
ft. Bee oatkm. 



kiiMpo 

(kftt'i-p6), H. [Mftori] A vanomoiu 

of tho XherktUdm^ the Lafirodee* 

Hu haflpOf of a bla» color with a marked red 



ad uBoally 
among the ruahea 
and aetoa near 
the aea-snore. The 
bite of thia apider 
is dangerona and 
Bometimea fatal. 
Jcatanp (kat'aup), 
fi.Bamea8ea<chap. 
kattinnmdoo (kat- 
i-mim^dO), n. Bee 
eattimanaooi 
Icataidld (kft'ti- 
did)f n. [So called 
in imitation of its 
peculiar note.] An 
orthopteronainseot 
of the familyXoctMT- 
UdUf of large size, 
green color, and ar- 
boreal habits, iti 
note (which !■ ImiUited 
by Iti name) Im pro- 
duced by itridulatloii. 
The common katydid 
la CyrtpphifUum Of Pith 


is lAundwt In the Bnuid.wiiMW<l Katydid 
central and eaatem 
United Btatea, where 

lU ahrUllng call la one of the moet femUlar aonnda of a 
anmmer night The winff-ooren are loiigi entirely cover- 
ing the hind winga and of a pretty pale-green color. By 
meana of the long aimltar-ahaped ovipoattoTt the egga are 
puthed into erevioea In the aoft bark and atema of planta. 
^e round-winged katydid! are aeveral apeclea of iim- 
^yparypha, aa A rotiaaifbUa, abundant In the northern 
United State! and Canada. MHiroomitrum ruUn^rvii la 
the angular-winged katydid. Another katydid, of alender 
iorm, la PhaneivpUra ewrvidauda, 

1 love to hoar thine earnest voloc^ 

Wherever thou art hid, 

Thou teaty little doginatist, 

Thou pretty Katydid! 

(7. ir.tfoIiiieaToanlnaeot 
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Kawl (kh^wi), n. [JhTmncso.] The tBclent 
and sacred language of Jawa. Also written 
Kavi, 

Javaneoe oa now ipoken la far from being the aame u 
the langnage of the old tnaoriptiona and raanuaeripta. 
The lattor (whlob ta niually called KauL though aome 
oobolars insist on the name Old Javanese) was _probi^ 
based on the Javaneee of MAdJIkert^ while the KHmk at 
the present dicr flnda its typeln that of Suraka^ 

Ktinyct A^i XZXX. 606 . 

kawn (kftn), a. See khan, 

ka^hrie, a. Bee kaurUpim, 

kaze%, a. A form of Ic&b. 

kw^ (kft), a. An obsolete or dislsotal variant 

oiXvyZ. 

kay^ (k&), a. Same as lee^, 
ka^(k&),a. Same as 
ka^ (ka), a. [< ME. ka, < AS. Uo as D. G. 
Dan, Sw., etc., £af < L. Jta, the name of the let- 
ter it, k. called in Gr. ledwTra.] The name of the 
letter Ji. k It is rarely so ^tten, the symbol 
Kf being used instead, 
kaya (ka * yk), a. [Chin.] A coniferous tree 
of China, Torreya grandia* It has a height of 
sixty feet, bears an umbrella-shaped crown, 
and afTords a f^>od timber* 
kayaget. a. Same as Iceyaaa. 
kayuc (ka'yak), a. [^o hayaek^ hyaak, 
kiak; a native (Greenland (Eskimo) name.] In 
Greenland, a light fishing-boat, made of seal- 
skins stretched over a wooden frame, having 
in the middle of the upper side an opening to 
receive the fisherman, who wraps himself in a 
fiap of sealskin, which is laced close around the 
hole to prevent the penetration of water, 
kayaker (ka'yak-Cr), a. One who fishes in a 
kayak. 

Almoat in an Inotant the animal charged upon the ka- 
yaekar, Kantt Sec. Urlnnell fixp*, h dia 

Eayea (kft'^g.), a. [NL. (Wallich, 1K32), named 
in nonor of Dr. R. Kaye (Ireville of Edinburgh.] 
A genus of dicotyledonous polypetalous trees, 
beiouging to the natural order OutHfera^ tribe 
Calopnyl&aSf characterized by the small sub- 
globose anthers, the 4-ovulea ovary, and the 
4-parted apex of the style. The leavee are oblong 
and finely plnnately veined; the fiowera are uauiilly email 
and numerona, In temlnal panlolea ; and the fruit la a 
rounded fleahy dnitM. There ere abc apecieSj all natlvea 
of tropioal JT. JlorUmnda is a largo and handaome 
evergreen tree with uarrow, opposite, laurel-llke leaven, 
'* ■ - " " imerous white flowers tinged 


k»aillgr(kfi'mto},a. [Origin obseuie.] AUad 
of ferret. Hm«eU. [I^.Eng.] 
kMUmt, n. An obsolete form of Eerat, 
kMTt^i fi. and c. Bee keeve. 
kaaTC^v. Same as 00069. 
kab (keb), c. f. ; pret. and mp. kebbedf ppr. heb^ 
king. [Origin obscure.] To oast a lamb im- 
maturely; lose a lamb in any way: said of a 
ewe. rSootoh.] 

keb (keb), a. [See r.] 1. A ewe that has 
brought forth immaturely, or has lost her lamb. 
[Sooteh.] A tick or sheep-louse. [Sootoh.] 
kebab (ke-bftbO* n. Same as oaboh. 
kebar, n. Same as caber. 
kebbie (keVi), n. [Origin obscure.] A cudgel: 
a club ; a rough walking-stick with a hooked 
head. [Sootoh.] 

Ana o' them was gann to strike my mother wl* the side 
o' hie broeilsword. So I gat up my IwtMe at them, end 
seid I wad gie them ae gold. <80^ uid Mortality, ilv. 

]nbboek,kibba(dcOEeb'nk},n. r<aael.ea&ai;, 

a cheese.] A cheese. [Sootoh.] 

Weel can ahe milk oow and ewa 
And mak a AvMiiek wed. 0. 

ImM <tri>nim(OhUa'aBellada lY. ll^V 
A huge Xwt&od (a cheese, that ia made with ewe milk 
mixed with now’s milk) and a jar of salt butter were in 
common to the oompany* fibota Old Mortality, vUl. 

keb<«W6 (keb'fi), b. Same as keb^ 1. 
kablaiu «». See kibluh. 

kcblCHdk (keb'lok), n. Some kind of wild tur- 
nip, probably Btua^ca Uapa, [Prov. Eng.] 
kcbsll (kebsh), n. [Ar.] The wild sheep of 
Barbaiw: same as aoudad. 
kadhllt, n. Bee kiekeh 

ke^^ (kek), a, [A dial. var. otjpAek^ prob. 
due to loel. kykr^ var. of keikr n E. guiek. Gf. 
kedgti^f kidge."} Quick; lively; pert. [Prov. 


(kek), V. i. [A var. of kink^, both (like 

G. kdken, vomit) imitative of the sound of 
retching.] 1. To heave the stomach; retch, 
os in an effort to vomit. Also heekle. 

It his eonsclenoe were come to that unnatural dyserasle^ 


kanoof, n, A Middle English form of eauaey. 

See oauamoay. 

kauUa, kauwila (kouM-m). n. [Hawaiian.] 

One of two trees of the buckthorn family, .df- - 

phitmia pontieroaa and ColubHna ^oaimta. 

, Ull u^to motahSatonteW 
count of ite oloie-grained, hard, and heavy wood, which 

tuma black In drying, and was formerly used for elnbiv toylOt, j*- An ^^leto • 

speart, the mftere of their aacred buildlnga, etc. The kayiUkTdti n. [ME., < OF . oaigttard, cognardf 
la a amall branohiiig tree of oonipantlvely little Im- slothful. ] Seo eaynard. 

A ftcyiumf and aoldo folte, 

That thiyfto hath loite and Iwghte a bolte. 

MS. Heat. 1701, f. 55. (MoWimS.) 
Hire, olde itmoiord, Is this thyn array? 

Why ia my neigheberoa wyf so gay? 

She la honoured over al ther ahe goth ; 

I aitto at boom, l have no thrifty cloth. 

Chawer. l>roL to Wife of Bath'a TOl^ L 867. 

kayret, V. See eair. 

kasa (ka-zg'), N. [Turk. qaaa. a judging, de- 
cree, also a judioiardistrict; of. gdri, a judge; 
see Bcdi, oam^.] A small admiuistrative dis- 
trict in Turkey, being a subdivision of a san- 
jak. 


portanoo. 

kannt, n. An obsolete form of khan'^. 
kauri (kou'ri), n. [Maori.] Same aa kasW- 
pine. 

kauri-gum (kou'ri-gum), n, Tho resin which 
exudes from the thick bark of the kauri-pine. 
Maoiea wdghing even 100 pounds are found in the soU 
where the trees have formerly grown. It ia uaed lu mak- 
ing vamlih. Alao AwuK-rarin, eoi0d<a.yiiiii. 

Aauri-plne (kou'ri-plu), n. 7he coniferous tree 
Agathia (Dammara) auatralia,ihe finest forest- 
tree of New Zealand. Itoometlmea attains tho height 
of ISO feet, and affordi a remarkably durable^ straight- 
grilned timber, easily worked, and euioeptlble of a nigh 
polish. It is used for mast% decking, and other ship- 
building purposes, for houses, bridges, and railway-tiea 
for furniture, and for numerous other objeots. The name 
kauri is sometimes extended to the other speoiee of the 
genus. It appears variously spelled as cowdi, eoimfie, eow* 
^ kawrie, kawyt kowrie, etc. See kaiuri-gum, and also 
JTimimara. 

kauii-reBin (kou'ri-rez^in), n. Same as kauri- 
^gum. 

^USilLn. Beeeauaia. 
kauwila, n. See kautia. 
kaYa(ka'va),n. [Hawaiian.] 1. APolynesiai) 
shrub, Mdorapiper lattfoUum (Piper methyaU- 
ottm), of the pepper family, it is an erect, knotted, 
soft-etemmed plant with darkFgreen heart-ahaped leaves. 
Its root has aromatio and pungent ouelltles, and affords 
by fermentation an Intoxicating drink. 

A. A beverage derived fri>m this plant. The 
native method of preparation was by chewing the root, 
adding water to the reeiilt, and straining, the lest process 
being aoeompanied by eeremonlal chanting. Also cava, 


^YM, n. See oavaaa, 
uvc. c. and n. See oaed^. 
nvel, II. See cotwA. 

MYttr, n. See covert, 

UWt, V. and n. Sec cawh 
nwft, n. See kava. 
kawa^nwft (U'wJ^Wn), n. 
shrub of New Zealand, Maeropiper (Pijier) ox- 
eelMna, aometimes euluvated. 
nwaii (ka-waeOf n- See eavaaa. 
ka^watUo (k4'wat^i)» n. Sameasibal. 


An ornamental 


koiiardly, kauard^ (kaz'ard-li), a. [Also 
kaaardly; < *kaaard^k&sard,i OF. ctward, tame, 
home-keying, < eaae^i h. cam, a house, cottage : 
see casa.T Liable to disease or accident ; lean ; 
not thriving: used in tho north of England, es- 
pecially of cattle, 
kailt, n. Same as kadi. 
kaioo (ka-zd')f n* [Appar. a made word.] A 
so-called musical instrument or toy, consisting 
of a wooden tube of peculiar shape, containing 
a vibrating strip of catgut, a sound Is produced by 
singing into the tnbe^ so as to set up a kind of rattling 
sympatbetle vibration in the catgut, 
kauardly. a. See kasaraly. 

K. B. An abbreviation (a) of Knight of Hu Bafk, 
and (b) of Kif^a Bench. 

K« 0. 0. An abbreviation of Knight Commander 
of the Bath. 

kea(kd'fl),B. [Australian.] The sheep-killing 
parrot 61 Austi^la, Neator notahilia. 

A mob of hoggets wore attacked by leoa and In one night 
no leas than 800 abeep were killed. . 

CufiUrbury Tinut, March Tk, 1884. 

keadh (kdoh), v. t. [Perhaps a dial, form and 
use of ketdi^f oafok.] To dip out (water). [Prov. 

ke^t,e* i, {ysT.Qi^eaoktot eaelde.'] To cackle 
like a goose. Karea. 

The aober jmoee (not thinking ought amlaie) 


, as to digest poyaon and to keck at wholesom food, it was 
not for tlie Parlement, or any of his Xingdomoo, to feed 
with him any longer. MiUaa, Elkonoklaatee, IL 

Hence— 2. To feel or manifest strong disgust 
The faction— is it nut iiotorioniT— 

Kedt at the memory of glorions. SheifL 

8, To act as if retching; arch the neck 
protrude the head, as in tho act of vomiting. 

The hawk now and again affords healthy excitement to 
a score of crows, who keek at him aa be flapa onconoemed 
on hia wide, ragg^ wings through the air, 

P. Jteiineon, Under the Bun, p. 8L 

keck9 (kek), n. [< heck% e.] A retching or 
heaving of the stomach. 
keck9 (kek), n. [< kcx^m tho form kedka , taken 
as a plural: see hex.) 1. Same as kex, 1.— 
2. A plant having a hollow stem.— Broad-leallid 
TntktN^tradeum Aitondyliiini.— Truilipet-keok,fhs bol- 

lowaSm of Anydiea tylveidrtt, or acme allied plant, which 
boys make Into trumpeta. 

Se^ (kek'i-K),fi. r^L. (E. F. Glocker, 1841), 
named in honor of GFeneral Michael Keck von 
Keck, a patron of geology.] A Mnus of fossil 
algSB belonging, according to Schimper, to the 
group Caulorpiteaf of uncertain affinities, con- 
sisting of a phyllome from a cylindrical, appa- 
rently solid, many times branching stenL the 
branches arming at an acute angle, simple or 
again branched, gradually thickened upward, 
and covered with large tnick, scale-like rings 
or annular swellings which leave crescent- 
shapod soars when removed, indicating that 
th^were hollow or sack-like. The typical 
Is K. anmdata, deacrlbed Cllocker from the (. 
aondstein (Cenomanian) of Moravia. Other ipeclsa h 
been repoixed from atrataof the aame age in Saxony. Bile- 
iUL HwlfaHMtad, and Bnaala, whflo forma referred by Beer 
tolfusniM^from the llyaoh (r4»wer Eocene) of Swltser* 
hmd,aronowiiiiptfdedaibdoiighigtoJridKe. Somehalf- 
doaeu apeoiee of thla genus are imown to solenoe. 
keddimTkek'ish), a, [< Xweitii + Hav- 
ing a tendency to retch or vomit. 

Inordinate passion of vomiting, called oholm^ is 
thing different from a ieeMM stomaohaud a desire to east, 
but only acoordlng to augmentation. ^ 

BoBafid^lr. of flntaroli, p. 640. 

kecklfti (kek'l),e. t; pret. and pp.keeklei^ppe. 
kedkUng. [Perhaps a var, of tSnkle for kink^, 
as kecK^ for ibffiJtv.] Naiif., to cover or guard 
by winding with something. Thus, hemp oaUea are 
keokled to fmetMt them from ohaflng by wlndmg old rope 


Quader- 


■HMind thorn. 



kaMinp. L 
giggl».i Tg 


A 1/, V. 

'A var. of eaoMe : see oocl^i, fppjidf 
b cackle; chuckle. [Socteli.j 



1 kl0k thf tree itoolM o'tr tha mlold^ 

Aeroand the fire tlie giglete leellf 

To aee me loop. Jiiniik To the Tootheehei 
The enld eertee fteeUit with fhinnem u tbv lew the 
yoanf danoen. OaU, Annale of the Feruh, zlrllL 

kiOkte^ (kek'Df n. [< keolele^, v.] A okuckle. 
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ter, end ysriotui oondimente. Alio Mtokery. 
Henoe^2. Amixture; medley; hodgepodge, 
kee (ke), n, pL A waiiant of Ay. 

A ]»■% that Cloly bight had won hia heart— 

Oiolyj the western laaa that tends the km. 

Oogi fihipherd’B Week, Tnesday, L 2L 


‘*1* a^e lalti^oried the bailie^ with of exults- Jceedh (kech ), H, [Perhaps an assibilated form, 


tioD, *\bere’B proof enough now." Prorost, xli. 

fkek'l-mek^l), n. In mining, 
lead-mines of tne poorest l^d, E, Emt 

(kek^l-pin), n. [Appar. eonneoted 
withAnfiSJito.] Akex. 

It lighted on her ohedk, 

And lyne upon her ohin, 

And MUig the points o' her yellow hair. 

And £e burnt like ftveUc-pfa. 

Ytmng OuntCnff (dhllirs Itsllads, IlL 900% 

ImyifcHiig (kek'ling), if. TVerbal u. of keekW-, v.] 

.JVisat, the materml used to keckle a cable. 
kaeklUK (kek'lish), a. [< Gf. 

AedbisA.] Keckish. 

TheTerif small tendrils of the Tine, . . . being punned 
and taken in water, staleth and retraseth tromlting in 
those whose stomsaks use ordinarily to bo JmsUM and 
soon to orertume. HoUtmd, tr. of rllny, xxUL, TroSma 

keeklock (kek^ok), n, 
or charlock. [Prov. Eng, 

kaokS (keks), n, Same or hex, 1 wad nao gle the finest sight we hse seen in the Hie. 

You are so thin a Body may sec thro’ you, and as dry as »**vL 

a Emkt, Jf. Baihtu. to. ofc;ollOQuies of Knimus. L SB, xmL 

to«kdlo*t.»^Uea.iwSrta». kwker (ks'kte), » [< to** + ^i.] In ^ 

kwikBOB (kV.fiu}, N. [Seetoaw*.] Same as wmspeotor of nnderground mining. 

lnS^(kek'8i),A. [SoeAr*.] Same as tow. (M'Wng-gUs), a. A looking. 

NotUust^ «>““• fScoteh.] 

— A breast-plate you might aee to dreia your hair In, as 

I ftat ktOUng-gUm in the Ivory frame that you ?’ 


with mutat^ Towel, of oake^. Ct kiteheLl A 
mass of fat rolled up in a round lump by a 
butcher. 

Z wonder 

That aueh a kmek can with hia very bulk 
Take up the rays o’ the beneficial sun. 

Shnk,, Hen. vm., i l, fift. 

keek (kdk), e. i. [< ME. ss: D. ki/ken s 
MLG. kiken^ LG. kieken ss G. kueken (of. MEG. 
gudm,gugtB&n. G. guo/m) ss loel. k^a a Bw. 
Jeika a Dan. kfge (secondaiy form hiMce), look, 
pe^.] To peep; look prymgly. [Prov. Eng. 
and Scotch.] 

This Nioholaa sat gapynge evere uprightSb 
Aa he had ktked (var. folmf] on the news mocme. 

CAaueer, Miller’s Tale, L Sie. 
Then up she rosei, put on her olothea 
And kssMe through at the look-hole. 

Loetmokm Hmper (Chlld'a BaUada, VI. 9% 

A peep. [Prov, 


prow-shaped body, ugnally inelosiiig the sta- 
mens and^stil. (c) Another stmetnre of simi- 
lar form, as the lower petal in Po^poki. Also 
called caHiia. See cut under bamer,~~^. In 
sodZ., a projecting ridge extendii^ longitudi- 
nally along the middle of any surfhoe. Spediu 
oal^, in orn&'.Ca) The gonya of the bOl. (S)m^iia 
of the sternum, or crest o7 the hrcaat-bone : as, the atenial 
M. See out under ccreicta 
6. A ship. 

From what unhaard-of world, in what ikeiige M, 
Have ye come hither to our commonweal f 

^ Wi{»SmHofTisBMih]yPaiadi8e,L5. 

6. A strong, clumsy boat; a barge such as is 
used 1^ the colliers at Newcastle in E n gland. 

[Bng.f 

Bottoms or Maa HafKion,p,«L 

Thou and thy moat renowned noble brother 
Came to the Court first In a Ms of Bea-ooale. 

Chapman, Hercnge of Buaay D’Ambola L 

He had come to Hewoartle about a year ago in expeota- 
three young fdlowa 


Erassha Sinapistmm, keek (kek), n. [< keek, e.] 
[g, ] Eng. and Scotch.] 

9k9^ek^ or kex, l wad nao gle the fineet aight w 
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But hateful doofca, rough thlatlea, kmHaSm, bura 

Loaluff both beauur and utility. 

Shak., Hen. V., t. 2, 52. Ihowed me even now. SaOH, Monastery, xlv. 

keeky (kek^i), a. [< -f -yl.] Of the na- keeP (kdl), fi. [Early mod, E. also kgal (*hiel) ; 
tore of a keck; keck-like. < ME. *^kele, not fonnd; the reg, form from the 

A sort of oanc, without amr Joint, and perfectly round, -A-S., ^up not found, would be *«/iC 0 Z, E. 
oonslateth of hard and blackish cylinders, mlz^ with a as if as shortened in Clmlaea and CaoZ- 


tion ot journeyman work, along with 

of his ioqualntance who workea In the Ma 

OhMU, Boderlok Random, yUL 
Weel may the M row 
That my lad's In. EmmkOa Song* 

Henoe^T. A measure of coal, 8 Newcastle 
chaldrons, equal to 424 hundredweight, ihia 
would be about I5i London chaldrons of 06 bnahda. Bui 
a statute of U2l makca the kod 20 chaldrons (ohaldreX 
[Rng.]- Filse keel, saeooud keel of ashlp fastened under 
the main keel to proaerve it from injnry. See out abova 
—On an even k^ in a level or horliontal position : aald 
of a ahlp or other veeael. 

Thus I steer my baric, and sail 
On even fteai; with gentle gala 

if. Orssu, The Spleen, 
the kaeit (n8ict.X to careen. Ekm. 

[< Ml, ».] I. Zratie, 1, To 


plow -with a keel, as the sea; navigate. 
cal.]»2. To furnish with a keel. 


[Poeti- 


OfSfc. 


traaaveriely It looks AS. oodZcs^r, (o) partly (in def. 1) < AS. eedl, 
eiol, a ship (chiefly poetical), B, kiel ss MLG. 
kel, hit, IiG, kiel sa OHG. kiol, kcol, Mol, eheol, 
MHG. kiel b Icel. l^oU (chiefly poetical; pi. 


aa a bunue m wirea 

kedtj.keUt- PftBt partioiploa of hithe, 


A oonapiraoy baa long existed in America for the puN 
poao of buying a stout Med yacht. 

The AtaSta^, Nov. 10^ 1888, p. 808. 

IL intrane. 1. To turn up the keel ; show 
the bottom.— 2. To give over; cease, [^v. 
Eng, and U. S.]— To ked over, (c) To oapaiac or up- 
set. (5) To fall auddenly ; tumble down or over, aa from 


.. wgwort «n«. «« ■ loei. «<»« ^CMeny poencaij pi. M.ht’*SbW.«li« .?woof 76^^^^ 

w««i ^ ? (perhapB s Or. rM^oc, a round- (k6l),v. [< ME. fe.U jSso asBlbitoted 

fw2’ */ S'*®- to»,toioton,MHG.Ji«eto»,G.JW»toH«Ioel.to»tei, 

tn«, work onwM f«el. Wr (pi. toKr) - Dan. li/Sl a Sw. lent, the mSte oooU ocil, cool : mo eoaH. Of. eoofi , ».] 1 

fh. «».K *hn....h .nn... ^ a yoBsel, whenco alHo appar. D. and G. trant, 1. !ro make cool; cool; moderate the 

kiel, In this senuo. The P. gmllo = Bp. gutlla ' * - ...... ... ..... 

s Pg* guilha m It ehiglia, ohieUi, tbq kee^T of 


ward; but the verb, though appar. older, may 
be from the noun: see n.] L trand. To 

warp, as a ship ; move by meanu of a l^ht cable 
or hawser attached to an anchor, as in a river. 

n. intrane. To move by being pulled along 
with the aid of an anchor. 

Be Bald ahe went to windward as If ahe were ktdging. 

R. H, Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. ais. 
Then followed a onrloas kadging huge, with high bow 
and stem and a hon«»-power winolaaa amldahlps, pulling 
ftaelf slowly np-atream by winding In cables att^ed to 
hedge anchors which were carried ahead mid dropped in 
torn by two or three boats' crews. 

TSrOtificfT, XZZVI, 16. 

fcedge^ (kej), M. [See kedge^, v. The noun may 
hn simply luort for kedgthanchor.'] A small an- 
chor with an iron stock, its principal nselstohoid 
a Ship ateady when riding in a harbor or river, and to keep 
her clearof her bower-auclior, particular^ at the turn of 
thetlde. It is alao used in moving the ahm from one part 
of a harbot to another in warping or keda^g. Kedgeaare 
aieo used as ordinary anchors for boate and amallcr veaacla 
k»dg»^,kld^(kej,]^),a. [< ME. 
teOTigT^kkc oa. E. dial. Wi), < &el. l^kr, 
a contr. form of kvikr s E. tpUek : see oiMCk. 
Of. keokl.] 1. Brisk; lively. 

I'ta rarely growing y^ anln, 

I fed myself so Mm and plump. 

MoangMd, Bichaid and Sate, 
nadf ... la exceedingly Mge about me, 
ond measure for golden opinions of his (Sod- 
pic. Cartgia, In Kroude, 1. ii. IS. 

2. Stout; potbellied. [Prov. Eng.] 

Also kedgy. 

Sbtig.] 

‘ * dmehor (kej'angn£(Hr),n, Same as hedged, 
(kej'Ar), ». p ki^l + -erl.] A small 
ir used in hedging. 

kadger^ (kej'Ar), n7 (A var. of eadger'l-,^ A 
flshermaiu a dealer in fish; a cad^. See 
oadgd^, [Prov. Eng.] 

todfa-ropa (kei'rflp), n, Kaut, the rope which 
is atta^ed to tne hedge, 
katar (kej'l), a. [< Sedgel^ + -pi.] Same as 

iSSms (keiVrd), n. Ind.] 1, A dii^ 
much eaten in India, made of rice cooked with 
the kind of pea called dholl, oniona, eggs, but- 


„ . , - a 

vessel, is prob. from the E. (the Bp. Pg. It. 
through the F.). In def. 5 (and 6} the word is 
prob. a fig. use of def. 2. Of. hottom, in the sense 
of *ship.’ The AS. term for ^keeP in def* 2 
was mpee botm, ^ship’s bottom,’ or hytme, *bot- 
tom,’] 1, An early form of galley or small 
ship ; a long boat : used with reference to Auglo- 
Baxon history. 

Hlngistua and Horaua, two brethren, and most valiant 
Saxon prinoea,had the conduction of thewforoesover Into 
Brlttaine In three great and long ihlppci, then called Mss. 

rwitsiowi. Beat of Decayed lutfAllgenoe, v. 

In three Ms— so ran the legend of their conqnesi— 
and with their ealdonaen, Eenglat and Uona. at their 
head, these Jutei landed atsbbifleet in the Isle of Thauet. 

J. R dfrmn, Maklug of Eng., p. 87. 

2. The principal timber in a ship or boat, ex- 
tending from stem to 
stem at the bottom, 
supporting the whole 
frame, and consisting 
of a number of pieces 
scarfed and bolted to- 
gether; iu iron ves- 
sels, the combination 
of plates correspond- 
ing to the keel of a 
wooden vessel. 

Her cedar Mi^ her mast of 
gold refined, 

Her takle and aaylca aa 
silver and alike. 

PifftenAoiiiiFartbeniadeaz. 
llehearirn^ and hia times 
about him tooka 
The whiles the nlmUe bote 
so well her aped 
That with her crooked Me 
the laud she strooka 
.$^wiuer,F.Q.,II.xlL68. 


heat of. as that of the contents of a pot boiling 
-violently by gently stirring them. 

And lercde men a ladel bygge with a long stele, 

That oast for to M a oroklm and sane the fatte ahoue. 

Piero IHewman (C), xxIL 880, 
Whfle greasy Joan doth keel the pot 

iSak., L. L. L, V. S(iong). 

2. To moderate the ardor or intensity of; as- 
suage; appease; pacify; diminish. 

Bensause of bis corage was kelit with age, 
otothetr - 


He ahnld tunio to the toun, thu t 
To apir at horn specially of liur ei 
DemBtknt\fTroy{,K 



with all, 

lefer. 

B. T. S.X 1. 11464. 

Loved be that lord that giffes all graces 
That kyndly thus oure care wolde Me, 

York Ptage, p. 61. 
And, sires, also it keUth jalousie. 

Chanmr, l*rol. to Pardoner’s Talc^ 1 80i 

And donne on knees full humbly gau I knele, 
BeaeohyDg her my fervent wo to Me, 

Cow%ofLoee,\,119, 

IL intrane. To become cool; cool down. 

dome torthe^ thou cursed knave^ 

Thy oomforte acme achall keie, 

York Plage,g, 860L 

keel^ (kdl), II. K kooZ8, V.] In krming, a broad 
flat vessel used xor cooling liquids; a keelfat. 
Liquor salt my M doth fill. 

Bmnrt (Arbors Bug. Garner, L 461X 
kael^ (ksi), n. [< Ir. Gael, of/, ruddle.] Bed 
jtf chalk; ruddle. [Bcotch and U. H.] 

keel* (kfil), V, t, [< kwZ», n.] To mark, as a 
shee ' - - 

keel 
keel 


auc; ruaaie. i Hcoten and u. 
d» (kdl), V, t, [< keel», n.] 
leep, with ruddle. [Bcotch.] 
b 14 (kei), n. A variant of kcriZ>, 1. 
b 10 (kSl), n. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
ZZ2, kiZn. 


, , n, 

ar, kMi; FAT, fkiM keeit A's, kiln, 

^ The 

ffHrboArd-«troiciiif| iiintwr* ! right of demandliig a crirty or toll for a smp en- 
taring a harbor; also, the duty so paid. 
keel-Dioek (kerblok). n. One of a series of 
A little vessel. .. was riding at anchor, M to M with short timbers on which the keel of a vessel 
another that lay beneath it, Its own apnmtton. rests while building or repairing, and which 

DonafA^, Hyperion, 1. 8. oiford access to worn l^neath. 

3. In hot,: (a) A central longitudinal ridge along keelroompellillg (kdFkqm-peKing), a. Driving 
the back of any organ, as a leaf or glume. (») onward a keel or boat. [Poetical.] 

In a papilip^eone corolla, the lower pato of nrlftlj blow, thon iMtMvriMw gii. i 

petals, wfaieh are more or less united into a Chttd. EwdM, U. Mt 


J 5 . ^ 

keel; fomiBhed mw < 


seeiij jiuiTAUBMvw vTftVMi oT ftthtbiting a lon^iEu- 

ridM reBembling the keel of a boat, as a 
leaf or other object; ridged lengthwise in the 
middle nndexneath, as the sternum of a cari- 
nate bird (see cut under carinate ) ; carinated. 

Thelmitetlonof Mfd MftlMon the oiown orodnoed by 
the reoumbeiit feet, ai the oetenpUlar threw Itaelf beok- 
ward. A. JL WaUact, Mat. Sdeot, p. 90 l 

kealeBfi kaelakt, ». QooMUoek. 
keel«MM'lte),«, + One 

who works on a barge or keeL Also Icmman. 
keelirB (kd'ldr), a. [< heeH^. v., + -eri. Cf. 
keefi, n. The equiy. Ir. eileir is appar, from the 
E.worcL] 1. A small shallow tub used for some 
domestic purposes, as dish-washing, also to hold 
0^ for caUdng ships, etc. 

Their wiiarda who with oertainentnei tolde fortaoea 
and dittlned, lodUng into Aeiffnr and pellea fuU of water. 

Purefak PUgrimage, pb 808. 

2, A square or oblong wooden box, from 3 to 4 
feet long and 6 to 8 inches deep, used in dress- 
ing mackerel, and also to hold ine salt used in 
the process. More fully called gilhkeelcr, 
keelir-tab (k8'14r*tub}, n. Same as keelir^, 1. 
LaweU, Biglow Papery 2d ser., Int. 
keslfht ^rfat), a. [<keelS+/ati.3 A cool- 
er ; a vat in which liquor is set for cooling. 
koeUiaill(k8rhdl),e.f. [AlB 0 keelhalel=V.LG. 
ifielhalen = Qt, hiclholen as Dan. kSdlhale s Bw. 
holhala ) ; < keel^ + The E. word is 

prob. adapted from the D.] 1. To haul under 
&ie keel of a ship. Eedhaoliiig waa fonneily a pun- 
lahment luSloted iu me Btigliah and other navlea for oer- 
taln offenaea. The offender waa drawn through the water 
nnder the bottom of the ahlp, and back on board on the 
oppoaite aide, by ropea and taoklea attached to the yarda. 

Whoever told him ao waa a lying lubberly raaoaljtnd de> 
aervedtobeMAoiiM. SauUM. 

Some alao have an efllgy of Juda% which the orew amuae 
themaelvea with Jnd-hauang and hanging by the ueok from 
the yaid-arma. R H. DanOf Jt,, BMore the Maa^ p. 147. 

2. Figuratively, to reprimand severely; haul 
over the coals. 

Also heelrdhef 

koelhanling (kel^hd^Ung), n. nrerbal n. of kcelr 
Punishment by haulmg under the keel 
of a ship. 

He would have undergone a doien M-hcNlCvt rather 
than have aatlafled Vanaiyperken. 

Jrorryet, Bnadeyyow, x. 
kOSlie (kd'li), a. rimitative of its cry.] The 
kestrel. [Scotch.! 

Aoombinatlonof yoangblBokgaardaln Edinburgh hence 
termed thiimaelvee the Sliaiiii Uang. StiltL 

keeling (kg'ling), n. r^Bc. also heling^ keilim 


loel. 


Sw. MHa^ a kind of oodl?^. codfish. [Prov^ 
Bug. and Scotch.] 

KdtMg he tok and tumberel, 

Bering and the makeroL amUokf L 7iq. 
For the aoUng of them were made uae of eleven hundred 
hldee of brown oowa, ibapen like the tall of a tMng. 

UrgHhartt tr. of Babelala, L S. 
Before they oatoh their great flahea, aa KmUmt, Ling, 
etc., they moat put far out Into the aea with thdr littu 
boauL fimiML Orbiey. u. SU. 

keell7ine,keel7ylne(k8'll-yl^,n. [Alsoc^ 
livine / origin obscure. Cf . keefi, raddle, koMow, 
black-lead^ kiUow, blackish earth.] A peucil of 
black or red lead. [Scotch.] 

Put up yonr pooket-book and your MpvOie pen then, 
fori downa apeak out an*ye hae writing materlaU in your 
handa. Abo^Antiqnaiy, xxzviiL 

keellefMl(k8iae8),a. [< keen + 4c8s.] Insodi., 
IfoL, etc., having no k^l or carina; eoarinate. 
koelman(k8rmgn),M.;pl.ib0i0jsidg(-men}. Same 
as heeler^, 

keel-molding 

(kei'iSSFdlng), 

M. In arch., a 
round on which 
there is a small 
fillet, projecting 
like the keel of 
a ship. The guet 
was originally amalL 
but beoamo more and 
mure pronounoed. 

This form of nioldp 
jng la ohaiaoterlitlo 
in medieval arohi- 
^tM train early 
in the^lrteentb to 
middle ^ the 
flfteenth oentuiy, 
kMl.patilg(kSl'- 

a papilionaceous flower which unite to form 
the keel. 
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Ihavethriie seen h umbl e- b ae a of two kliidau wan aa 
anddug the neotar [of the sweet-pcs], and they 
did ^ depmatbe fteaSpetsif ao aa to eipoN tne anthers 
and atigma. 

iknafn, Oraaa and Self FertiUaatlon (Amer. ad.X Pi 165. 

keelrake (kel^rak), u. t; pret. and pp. kcetrdked, 
ppr. koetrMng, Same as kealkauC, 
keel-akaped (kfil'shapt), a. in hot, havlngthe 
form of a kem; carinate, 
keolson, k e ls on (kel^sgn), n. [Also kHaon. and 
formerly keMne; < Sw. mlnHu s Dan. kjbhfcin 
H D. kohm, kohtwf/n (Sewol) h East Fries, kdl^ 
Hvin m LG. kiekuDieH, kiebehwin k G. kM-^ 
ackwsin, keelson; appar. with corruption of the 
second element isiinulating Sw. Dan. min s G. 
aohwoin h E. siMiie), which appears in what in 
prob. the correct form in Norw. kiolmiU, keel- 
son, < hjol, keel, -f milt sill, = Icel. cylt mill 
H Sw. mil, dial. aviU a Dan. mid a G. eenwellc 
a E. aill: see keel^ and cilt} A line of jointed 
timbers in a ship laid on the middle of the 
floor-timbers over the keel, fastened with long 
bolts and clinched, thus binding the floor- 
timbers to the keel; in iron ships, a oombiuo- 
tion of plates oorrospondiiig to the keelson- 
timber of a wooden vessel. See out under 
keen. 

The t<9-mait to the MiOm then with hsleyiidi downe 
they drew. CAojpnwM, Hledi L 

BnslnaAaSliinL bcdlsr^MilsiUL heew tlmben ulaoed 
fm end 5t IntiSe Ulgeof sitoimer. on the e^ee 

or bolleri leit— False kMlBCiL s piece of timber feetMued 
longitudinally over the top of the tree keelion.^ XntSI^ 
QpstSl kselBOIL s ihort piece between the fremee.— 
Bldcr ksrtson, •» eddltlcmal kedion abote the main 
keeleon, for the pnzpoie of itrengibening it^fllstar 
kSSigOIL a timber placed alongitde the main keelion and 
boltedtoit. 

keolvat (kel^va^, a. Same askc&t/hf. 
keelFVlna, n. See keeli/eino. 
koon^ (kdn), a. [< ME. hem, bold, bitter, sharp, 
< AS. eSne, rarely eyn^bold (used in this sense 
only) (a D. horn a OHG. huonl, htMni, okaonl, 
ehuone, MHG. hiUine, G. kuhn, bold, daring, a 
loel. mnn (for ^hmn), wise, clover, able) : lit. 
^able/ with orig. suffix cann, inf. ennnan, 
be able, can: see oanh The physical sense 
^aharp’ has been develojped from that of ‘bold, 
eager.’] If. Bold; danng; brave; active: ap- 
plied to men. 

There-at Kotor wai angiy, & out uf hit wltl 
Two kyngee he kyld of the kme Orekei^ 
Amphenw the fuene, aud the Mke Durlus. 

MneeNon qf !r^ (K. £. T. 8.x t 7704. 

Of Phooni the feree men forthonghien hem ell. 

That euer thei farde to fyrhi with Philip the ftaeni. 

AliMimder q^lSaeedo<ne(OL T. 8.X b 446. 

2t. Grim; fierce; savage; rapacious: applied 
to wild animals. 

A wOderoeaB that fnl of wilde beatea ea aene 

All lioni^ Ubardea, and wolwea Insne. 

He/mfioU, Prick of Coniolenoeb L 1886. 

8. Vehement; earnest; eager: ardent; fierce; 
animated by or showing strong feeling or desire : 
as, a keen fighter ; to be km\ at a bargain. 

He dianlL and made the ouppo ful oleue, 

And alth he nake wordis km$, 

jrA^afah. Ff. V. 48, f. 60. (HolNweB.) 

Never did X know 

A creature that did bear the ahape of man 

So tern and greedy to confound a man. 

glhaJr.,M.<ifV.,liL 8,878. 

The aheep were eo kcM upon the aoorna 

fiWr A A'JMrwiipi. 

The eohool hae obtained ao high a reputation that the 
demand for admierion ia very lem. 

QiioneWpi2iv.,OXLV.8S6. 

4. Such as to cut or penetrate easily; having 
a ve^ sharp j>oint or edge; sharp; acute: as, 
a keen edge, 

Bedar waa aony for aake of hla ooeyn, 

Oaree euyu at Gaator with a hnw iworde. 

MnMgon qf (E. E. T. 8.x L 

A bow he bar and arwee brighte and 

CAoncer. Knight's Talc^ 1 1106. 

BtOl with their Area Love Upt hie httma darU. 

Tffiiiyivfi, Fair Women. 

Olaama, quick and Aeni, the acalplng-knife. 

MoggMegona,i 

6. Sharp or irritating to the body or the mind; 
acutely harsh or painful; biting; stinging; 
tingling. 

Whl aayst thou thanne I am to the ao Isnef 

Chaueert Fortune, L 87. 

Although I tdll him lean truth yet he may beare with 
mch idna^ am like toohaf e him into aome good knowledge. 

Jf2hm, Apology for Bmeotymnnui. 

Oeiiial dayi 

SbaU aoftly glide awey Into the Im 
And wholeaome odd of winter. 

Bryenf, Gonjunotlon of Jupiter and Venni. 


^ Xfouramaecif themleeiyor 

for mmeiw aym much nmreSien than It la, life wo^ 

last become intoleraUi to ua. 

J, R Mg, Nat BaUgion, p. 66 , 

6. Having a cutting or incisive character or 
effect; penetrating; vigorous; energetic; viv- 
id; intense: as. keen eyes; a keen look; a keen 
rebuke; kesfi-witted. 

TOteve thli lem encounter of our witi, 

And feu aomewhat into a slower melhoa. 

EM., Bioh.III.,L tll 6 . 

Their weekly frendi hla Itoeti repliea detect 

DfWm, Aba. and Aehlt, IL 1088. 

7. Having or manifesiiug great mental acute- 
ness; charaoterised by great quickness or 
penetration of thought; sluuply perceptive: 
as, a keen logician or debater; keen ini^ht. 

For Iwnaad poUahed xhetorio be laiingularly nnfltted. 

Ill QtrfnoayTsiMloiia. 
The leni Intdllgence with which the meaning waa 
sought shonld be the teat of the seeker's beliig entitled to 
poaieae the lecret treeaure. 

BouMoiim, Beptlmiua Felton, p. lit 
Onthekenjumn, 8eeJii»tta.«|yB. Sreeeii^aAsfp, 
and uBt under eagert 

kean^ (kfin), v, t. [< 1, To nuke 

keeuorshaip; Bhupen. [Bue.] 

Gold winter keciif the brightening Sood. Thameen 
2. To chap 

(kdn)i 
tion for the < 

over the dead; a wailing. [Ireland.] 

A thousand cries would swell the kten, 

A thousand voices of despair 

Would echo thme. Oem Weed. 

keen^ (kdn), v. t [< keen"^, n.] 1. To make 
a loud lamentation over the dead; lament; 
wail. [Ireland.] 

nrom the road ontaide there came a prolonged eor> 
piercing wall, that made the wlndow-penee tremble. I 
nave never beard any earthly aound at once ao ezpreaalfe 
of utter despair, and appealing to heaven or hell lor van- 
gMco. ... “It la the wild Irish women keentne over 
their dead." 0. A. Lawrmim, Guy Livingston^ zvli, 
Onatoms that have hardly disappeared from Finland and 
Ireland, or are freeh In tradition, existed in both ooun- 
triee, inch aa • . • kemieg and waking the deed. 

rAeObnlmg.XXXVILSTflL 

2. To wail over any loss, or in anticipation of 
loss. 

Waa it for this that I ImhaI over the oold heartbstooe 
at Oiroopiia, when we lold it to the Brentwooda? 

a, KiSgdeg, Hillyars and Burton^ vfl. 


The wind shifti to the west Peace, peao& Banttae— 
kmSng at every window. OhaddU ViUel^ sUL 

keena (k8'n|). it. [E. Ind.] An l^st In^an 
tree, Cidephyllum tomentoswn. Its timber sup- 
plies thp valuable poon spars of western India, 
and its seeds yield keena-oil. 

keena-nnt (kd^u^nut), n. The oil-bearing seed 
of the keena. 

keena-oil (kd'n^oil), n. An oil extracted In 
Ceylon from the seeb of the drupaceous fruit 
of the keena. 

keener (kd'nOr), n. [< v., -f -cfi.] One 

who keens; especially, a woman who keens or 
wails as a hired or professionsl mourner at 
wakes and funerals. Bee keen^, e. [Ireland.] 

kmly (kdn'li), ode. [< ME. kenet^, kenlj, 
kenel&he, < AS. oMke (m MD. koetUiek, D. 
koenli/k = MHG. kHenUohe. G. kHknUeh), laoldly, 
< odne, bold : see keenl, a,J In a keen manner; 
eagerly ; sharply ; with Imenness or intensity; 
acutely, 

keenneee (kdn’nes), n. The state or quality of 
l^ing keen in any sense of that word; sbariH 
ness; acuteness; intensity. 

keen-wltM (kdn'wit^'ed), a. Having acute 
wit or discernment. 

keep (kdp), e.; pret. and pp. k^t, ppr. keepina, 
[< ME. kepen, kipen, < As. oMh (pret. oifp^, 
pp. eSped, odpt) (« MD. hepen), observe, keep, 
take care ox, regard, await, take. AS, oMa 
in this sense Is nsually swposed to be a diff. 
use of eSpan, egpan, traffic, sell (cf. eedpUm, 
traffic), < eedp, price, bargain (see cheap, n. and 
0. ) : but such conneMon is very doubtful. Cf . 
kip^l L trane. If. To observe; heed; regard; 
attend to; care for; be solicitous about, 
ftyche oonniri] is thou kythes 1 none oL 

Whfle the stMv ind ooutm of heaven I ^ 

Prydsa, AEneld, vi. 476L 

2. To observe or carry out in practice; per- 
form; fulfil: as, to keep the laws; to keep the 
sabbath-day ; to keep one’s word or promise. 



WhM tboa bonowart, IMM tli^ dwthoart 
ptfne. MSbmBSk(f^T.B,),^TS. 

But ftbatrtottng from tfa« roaaon, lat lu oonaldar who 
k^'h^vr,,^ ^ ^ ^ 

8. To celebrate or observe with all due for- 
malities or rites; solemnise: as, to keep Lent. 

The day ii vary adomnly toS in all the Gitlaa. 

Ooryai, Crudltiaa, 1. m 
Ihli day ahSll be onto you fora mamurlal ; aodyeduOl 
ktip It amt to tha Lm e£ ziL 14. 

Hera am 1 coma down to what you call Intp my C*hri«t- 
maa WtUpdU, Lettera IL i»a 

4. To bold; have or carry on: aS; to ke^ court; 
to kcijp an act at a university. 

In tha lame Towna there ye a merkatt^ wakely k^pU, 
and havyntf in yt abowt M.D. houaelyx^ mule. 

Snyliah GWdi (£.^T. &.), p. 222. 

Chainbary ... li the Capitall (Hty of Savoy, wherein 
they Avp their Parliament (kiryat, Crudltio% 1. 7t». 

6. To tend; oaro for; have the charge, over- 
sight, or custody of. 

Tliey did apoynt four men of the mannor to twys tha 
wood, for the proStt of the tenant! commodyty of the 
maanev. JSnfftiah Oildi (£. £. I. H.X p. 487. 

Hnmhle, and like In eche doaree 
Tike Hooke whioh he did 

/bwawr, Shop. Cal., July. 

And the Tiord God took tlio man, and put him Into the 
garden of Eden to drew It and to mp it Gen. iL 16. 

The ihadow cloak'd from head to foot, 

Who kngM the keys of all the oreeda 

Tennyaofi, In Memorlam, zxiii. 

6. To raird; protect; ][)reserve; especially, to 
maintain inviolate or lutact; preserve from 
danger, mishap, loss, decay, etc. : as, to k^ejf 
the peace. 

I ichal thee take a trewe fere 
That trewly ichikl kpp«n thee 
While lu erUie thon echalt he. 

Kino Horn (E. E. T. g.X p. 76. 

And behold, I am with thee, and will ksfp thee in all 
planet whither thou goeat Oon. zivlU. 16. 

In yon atralt path a (houaand 
May well be stopped by three. 

Eow who will stand on cither hand, 

And ktep the bridge with me 7 

Jfoeatdoy, Horatlua 

There heroca’ wits are btpt in pond'roua vasoa 
And beaus' in snutf .boxea and tweeieroases. 

i^eyw, It of the U, v. 116. 

7. To retain or hold possession of ; retain in 
one’s own power or possession; continue to 
have, hold, or enjoy; retain: as, he got it to 
keep; to keep a thing in mind ; to ^erp a secret; 
to keep one’s own counsel. 

Thai oune wol wynnen lond of Stnmngerea, but tliol 
Done not kepen It MandeviUe, Travels, p. 262. 

My Memory haili had the bad, and let go the go^. 

l/owvff, Cattera I. vL ni. 

Xtyp a thing, ita uae will oome. Tennymm, The Epic. 

Tbo remoteat deaoendant of a continental noble hie/m 
all the piivilegea of nobility ; the remote deaoendant uf 

on Engllah peer haa no prlvaege beyona bia faint obiinoe They (Chinaao women] are AnScoiiatonUy to their work, 

of ancoeedlngtothepcerago. being fine Needle- Women, and making mai^ ourlona Em- 
ir, A. PYmnan, Amer, Loota., p. SUO. broiderioa. HawpUr, Voyugee, 1. 40B. 

8. To have habitually in stock or for sale. 

A ... . houiewilo of the nelghboTliood burst breathlesa 
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If he love hir not, . . • 

Let me bo no aseistaat for a stat% 

But Amp a ism and oartera 

8hak.» Hamlet^ IL t, 167. 
The oonrt also sent for Mrs. Hntohinson, and ohaiged 
her with divers mattent uhmktepino twopubllo leoturea 
every week In her house. 

Wiwthrep, Hist New England, L 2S4. 
This is the only House in Paris 1 saw hpC, In all the 
parts of it with the moat exact cleanliness and neatneas, 
Uardens and Ml. LUUft Journey to Paris, p. 188, 

ISf. To receive; go to meet; receive as a 
friend or guest. 

Hastily that lady hende, 

Cumand al her men to wende^ 

And dlght iham in thalr best aray. 

To Asm tiie Xing that ilk day. 

Sir PtmiK, MS. Cotton, ap. Warton^JIL^OMM. 

Againe the comyng of Jhesn Criate 
To Avyw him when he douti sal eoma 

JJampdOt Prick of Oonaoionoe, L 602a 

13. To take in and provide for; entertain. 

Call'at thou me hoatf 

Now, by tills hand. 1 swear, 1 acorn Uie tenn. 

Nor shall my Nell Awm lodgers. 

Shak., non.V., IL 1, Sa 

14. To hold; detain: as, what him hero f 
How much 0 dunce that has been sent to roam 
Bzoeoda a dunce that haa been kept at homo. 

Ooteper, Progreia of Error, 1. 4ia 
Excuse me for having hgA you so long. 

/hauwr, Money, iii. a 
Lunatics who ore dangerona to soolety arc kept in oon> 
flncmeni. E, W. Lane, Modem ICgyptiaus, X. 291. 

16. To bold or hold back; restrain. 

In ohambur among ladyes brysth, 

Ktpe thy tongc spenne thy lysth. 

E&eee Bwit (& IL T. a), p. 16. 
1 have Atyd yon from a crying aiii would damn yon 
To men and time. 

Either and Hovdey^ Maid in the Mill, v. 2. 
How hard It la when a man meets with a Fnole to htepe 
hla tongue from folly I Jfdton, Aimlogy for Smectymnuua. 

10. To continue, or continue to maintain or 
preserve, as a state or course of action: as, to 
keep the same road; to kecj) step. 

Ho kept his course along the coast of the Xlngdome of 
Sicilia. Cape. John Bmiih, Iriio Travola, L 7. 

Her servants' eyes were fix'd upon her face. 

And, as she mov'd or turn'd, her motiona view’d, 

Her moaauros kept, and step by atop puraued. 

JDryden. 

Justice la an old lame hobbling Iwldamc, and I can’t got 
her to keeppme with Generosity for the soul of me. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, iv. 1. 

17. To cause to be or continue in some speci- 
fied state, condition, action, or course: as, to 
ketp the coast clear; to keep things in order. 

In the Time of this Sedition, the Duke of lanooster 
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had been sent into Sootland, to keep the Scots quiet 

Baker, (Chronicles, p. 140. 
In each (Hiic is an Offlom' that hath charge of the wsls, 
whereby they are hpf faire and sirring. 

Furofuu, nigrlmsgc, p. 4X6. 


Into the sbeqx fiercely demandi^ yeast ; ... the poor gen- 
tlewoman. uith her cold shyness of manner, gave her hot 
customer to understand that she did not Awm the aiiiole. 

HoudAome, Seven Gables. 

9. To have habitually in attendance or use; 
employ or maintain in service, or for one’s use 
«r enjoyment: as, to hecj) three servants; to 
Jceep a home and carriage. 

Thou dost not keep o dog 
Whom I would imitate. 

Shak,, T. of A., It. 8^ Soa 
We dined there the next day, and went on the lake in a 
boat, whioh they Aa^P in order to bring wood from the 
either side. Toeoeke, Deeoription oftoe East, IL L 69. 
1 keep hut a man and a maid, ever ready to dander and 
ateM. Tennymm, Maud, Iv. 

10. To maintain; sufmort; provide for; supply 
with whatever is ne^ed. 

What shall become of my poor family? 

They are no Blieep^ and they niaat keep themaeivea. 

Beau, and Ft,, Scornful Lady, IIL a 
Keep thy shojiL and thy ahop will Aeip thee. 

Mamon, Jonucn, and Chapman, Eastward Ho. 
“When they found that 'ere boy," continued Sol, “he 
waa an worn to skin and bone ; he’d kep himself a week 
^ berrlee and ohea'nuts and sloh, bnt a boy can't bo kep' 
on what a squinel can." H, B, Stowe, Oldtown, p. 284. 

11. To maintain or carry on, as an establish- 

ment, institution, business, etc.; conduct; man- 
age: as, to a school or a hotel; toitoqpshop; 

to keep nouse. 

A inrf Is kepere of thyn hoatboDdiye ; 
wen miy the like man biwaille and wepc^ 

Thsr la uier nya no wyl the boos to tat. 

Okmeer, MMohant's Mei L isa 


The sounds we are hearing tend very decidedly to keep 
out of vonsciousuoss other sounds of which we wish to 
think. II. Veneer, Frin. of l*sychoL, 1 98. 

We oould not keep him silent ; out he flash'd. 

Tennyeon, Merlin and Vivien. 

18. To stay or remain in; refrain from leaving: 
as, to keep tho house; to keep one’s bed. 

Xf any infected person, commanded to keepe house, shall 
oontrarie to such Commandment wflfullio and oontemp- 
tuouslv goo abraade. etc. 

XatM tJJamee I. (1605X qnoted In Rlbton-l'umer’s 
[Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 186. 

The rrinco had newly got a Fall off a Horse, and kept 
bis Chamber. UowtU, Lotten, 1. iv. 1. 

Have yon observ'd a sitting Haro, 

I Jatning, and fearful of the Storm 
Of Homs and Hounds, clap back her Ear, 

Afraid to keep or leave her Form? 

Prior, The Dove, st U. 
lOt. To maintain hubitoally: same as kciyi up. 

It [the river] keepeth almoet as terrtblo a noyse aa the 
river Cocytua in UelL Coryat, (ymdlliea L 86. 

80. To scare away: same as keep off: as, to 
keep crows. [Prov. Eng.] -^91. To maintain 
a regular rec(m of or in ; have or take charge 
of entering or making entries in: as, to keep 
accounts ; to keejt the nooks of a firm ; to kee^t 
a diary. 

The Governor or Chief of the Factom ought to know 
more than barely how to buy jmll, and keep aocounta. 

Dampier, Voyages, IL L 108. 
Tbhiepagoodlioiias,aleiiffUi,allii6. SeeUienouna. 
-^To Insp an aot» to hold an acade m i c al dictation. 
BceoaLtL, 6. 

The students of the flmt olaasia that have been these 
four yeerea trained up in Cnlverii^ leaxnlng . . . have 
. . . lately Aiqff two scsemnArir for their GommenoemenL 
JfMi. OA, L 24A 


serve; withhold; fan to deliver, ii 

I wmiMSpi^othingtaAfromyou. Jer. xllLA 

A certain man named Ananlaa with Sepphlra his wife, 
soldaposaeaalon,aDdAspt6aeApirtQf thexffioe. Aotav.t 
(b) To restrain ; hold hack. 

JEiSptaM thy servant ata from presumptno^sta ^ 

A oonadenttous praise of God will keep ua AaeAflum ell 
false and mean pralaea all fulsome anil servile flatteries, 
■ttob as are in use among men. 

Bp. AUeebwy, Sermona, I. L 

To kflop diapsL at Oxford and Cambrid^, In Bngland, 
to attend aervloe lu the ooilege ohapol. 

The Undergraduate is expected to go to chm>e1 eight 
tlmea, or. In academic parlance, to keep eight ehapeu a 
week. C, A. StaLBaglirii University, p. 82. 

To koio oommnF. oomDaii. oouioirtt. oount* See 
^ noiimL--Kta& o^ESTlo kmwMr^^mstter 
andresuUof aoonfldenUaldlsouaslon; bo dlaoreetor silent 
— To koop out Wltht, to follow the example oL 

0 that a boy shonld so kepp out wUh bis mother, and be 
given to dfasembliim t 

Hiddtkon, More Dissemblers Besldea Women, L 4. 

To koOP down, to prevent from riaing; hold In subiec- 
tion; restrain. Spe^oaUy~(a) In paintino, to subdue 
in tone or tint au that the portkih of a picture kept down 
la rendered subordinate to some other part, and therefore 
does not obtrude on tho eye of tho spectator. (6) In print- 
inOito set in loweiMsase typo^ as a word or inlnal letter.— 
To BMm early or lato IuniTfl,to be ouatomaiUy early or 
late (as the case may be) in returning homo or in going to 
bed. BoeAottr. 

What early phlloaophio houre he keepe, 

How regular hla meala, how sound he aleopa I 

Ooupor, Retirement, 1. 42a 
To koop honaa Bee htmeei,—To kOOP In. (o) To pre> 
vent from eaoapliig: hold in confinement : speclncally, to 
detain (a pupil) In tho schoolroom after hours, either aa 
a punishment for nilacoiiduoi or In order that a lesson 
may be inaaiored. (6) To oonoool; avoid telling or dla>. 
closing, (e) To restrain; curb, ai a horse. -Tolneii ft 
up, to ooniitme anything vigorously, espeoially a IroUo ; 
ponlat in uiorrimont. lOoUuq.] 

Wc Aespa U up tor half an hour, or an hour ... If the 
browns tumble in welL 

JfayAair, London Labour and Iiondon Poor, III. 67. 
To keep off, to hinder from approsoh or attack: aa, to 
qf an enemy or an ovll. 

If they would not do hla Gommandmonto but despise 
hla Statutes and abhor hla .luilgmentflL all the oare and 
policy thoy oould uae would not be able to keep qy the moat 
dismal Juogmonti which over befell a Nation. 

StlUinojiek, Hennoua II. iv, 
Far beyond, 

Iriiaglnod more than seen, the aklits of France. .... 

“Gm bless the narrow aca which keepe her of." 

Tsiwiyson, Princess, CoDOlualon. 
To keep one at a dlgUaoe. Seo dietanM.^To koop 
one fcnuff in (something), to keep one supplied with (it> 

He kept us going <n sherry. F. W, Farrar, Julian Home. 
TokoopoBo'sconiitoiuuioo, digtaiioo,foott. seethe 
nonna— To kta OUB'B Mt, to maintain one's footing; 
avoid falling. 

It was with the greatest diflloulty that she kept her feet. 
Lever, One of Thom, p. 444. 
^ koop ono'i hand in, to keep up one's acquirements : 
maintain one’s skill by praoUoe.— To koop one's iOlf 
to one's self, to shun society ; keep one's own counsu; 
keep aloof from otbera ; keep close. 

“Stay then a llttlo," answer'd Julian, **her& 

And ketp youreetf, none knowing, to youreev" 

Tewiyeon, Loyefe Tala t^- 

To ksop open konso. flee Aouasi.-To koop oni to 
hinder from entering or taking possession. 

No Iron goto, no spiked and panelled door, 

Can keep out death, the postman, or the bore. 

0. W, Bdtmee, A Modest Request 
To keep tte boBOi groon. flee grosni.- To koop tko 
crown of tbo oaoiey. seecroien.— Toko^tbonsld, 
tbo bonoo. wo poaoo, etc. see the nonna— To kOOP 
tbolandaboaruTiita See oSoanH,— To Moprao 
luft or tbo wmA (wautX to continue close to the wind. 
— To koop ttmo, vOnOb, etc. flee the nouna— To koop 
under, to restrain; hold In subjection or under control. 

Need ind poverty doth bold down and keep under stout 
couragea and mafcetb them patient porforca taking from 
them ixad and rebeUIng stomaoha 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by RobinsonX L 

1 Am!p under my body, and bring it Into Buldectlon. 

1 Cor. lx. 27. 

The fire waa kept under tor the rest of the day, but all' 
attempta to extinguish it were vain. 

Leeky, Eng. In 18th Cent, xv. 
(a) To BUpport; hold in an existing state 
I ; prtant from lapsing : aa to Ae 9 ap the price 
of goods ; ioketpup one's credit 


Brues, Source of the Nile, L 457* 
He would undertske to prove before a committee of the 
House of Commons that there existed a combination to 
Asep ap the price of mnfllna 

lN 0 AmaNloholmNioklcby,lL 
(b) To maintain ; continue; prevent cesmtion ot 
Little disputee end qnarrete . . . ere chiefly Awff up and 
bandied to and fro by thoee who have nothing Mie to da 
At Atterbury, Bermoot, XL nht 



Ill iorfthitwbljBhliNgwiflith* Mtloii ti tbe darfre to 
conllnneit. Look$, 

<e) To miintoln in Rood ordw or eondltion: m, to ptjr lo 
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Im p in irith, Bm ini, «do.->Tto ki«p on, to go 
torwwd; proo^; eontlnno to AdTi&oo. 

Tho Pontio I 


Not tbat he negleoted thOM [the propor eindiee of the 


Ne'er ft , __ 

To the Proponttc and 


^oeo iej onrrent and oompiUalTe 

Me i^Hng eb^ bne leiyii due on 


Ueilemnt 

OtoeUo, lii. a; 4fi6. 


wdlup to tto wBar . uA Tp ^ idhere itricUr to; avoid nedeoUiiB or 


keeper of tho seals; a hooseftoeiMf; a 
keeper, 

mt RpOketh of rlohe men irsht nouht ne of ilohetordia 
Bote of olenneeae and of oferkee and ktpm of beetea 
I*ien PUnmtmlfJ), xv- 88. 
And the Lnnl laid unto Cain, Whereia Abel thjhiotherr 
And he lald, 1 know not: Am 1 my bro^her'i li^perf 


VI or JHUH wiua j uiuu on w i mm iw awi uau Miu ntp iimil* 

iMomoorera the idea of not giving up where there iaoo- 
oaaion or opportunity : aa, to aurrender on condition that 
the oAoera retatn their aldo-arma I'o rewrw ia to ke^p 
back at a time or in an act in which other thinga are given 
lip; alao^ to keep back for a time; aa, to rvaarw Judgment 
They only fall, that atrive to move, 

Or loae, that care to Jem 

OtMfi MeftdHh, tyanderer, iiL 
Why ahould not man, 

Petainbia atill divine aimllitudo 
In part» from ouch defonnlUea be free? 

JTiftoii, P. L, xL 61S. 
llastthounoifemfMdableaaingforine? Gen. zxvlL 86. 

Theae Jeata are out of aeaaon ; 

/tewnw them till a merrier hour than thla. 

N8a».,C. of £.,1.8,60. 
6. Kmp, IHfmd, PrviCeet Shdter, Prmrv, Ktn ia the 
•general wora in this relation alao. Tod</!ind ia to keep by 
warding off attaoka; the word doea not ao much imply 
fQCceaa aa the othora do. TO jprotaet la to keep by cove^ 
Ing from danger. To aMJtcr la to ketm by covering on one 
aide, or on all aldea^ eapecially ahovcb mnn eipoanre. ShO- 
•toraeema figurative when not applied to keying from ez- 
poauro to the weather, and pramri and etfind when not 
applied to the phyaioal. I'o pivaerw li In varioua aenaea 
to protect or kmm from deatrucUon or Injniw : b% to pra- 
eeh^ fmta, the bank of a river, fmlt, veaM righto Ilfei 
-or one’a dignity. 

Behold, he that kMpt^h larael ahall neither alumher nor 
eleep. fa. oul. 4. 

Nor could the Uuae d^md 
Her aon. Mmn, P. L., vll. 87. 


rule ; uHn&p to one'a wora or promiae. 

Not finding the GovernourAwp to his agreement wlthme ; 
nor aeetng by hli carriage towarda othera any great rea- ^ ^ . 

aon 1 had to expect he would, I began to wlah nur arif . The peraecuM ulmala [ratal holted above-ground : the 
away ogalu. VoyageaTI 618. accounted for one, the toeper [gamekeeper] for as- 

vebeen Ttoctoniy, VanltyFalr, klv. 


Young Logie 'a laid In Edinburgh chapel, 
Canniohael 'a the o’ the key. 

The Laird o' Loiiie (Ohlld’a DaUada, IV. iidJi 


In youth It thoUerod me^ 
And I'll I ' 


> And;, v. S; 6. 
The Tarentlnea [Indlanal . . . rifled a wigwam whore 
Jlr. Cradook’a iiioii kttpt to catch atuigeoii, took away their 
beta and biaouit, Ac. WiMtknp, Hlat. New Englaiio, 1. 78. 

But yet he could not hoop 
Hero with the ahepherda and the Billy aheep. 

M, Arnold, Thyrala. 
He was fooltih enough to tell where theae quail kept 
In hla orchard. Fm$t and Stnam, XXVIII. 862. 

4. To keop one’s self; remain; stay; continue : 
as, to kern at a distance : to keep in with some 
one; to keep out of sight; hence, in familiar 
speecli, used with a present participle almost as 
nn auxiliary of continuous or repeated action: 
as, he moving; she kept crying out; they 
have kepi asking for it this nour past, 

Thoae that are married already, all but one, aliall llvo ; 
the real ahall Awp aa they arc. Shot., Uamlet, ill. 1, Ifid. 

The Privateera keep out of their way, having alwaya In- 
telligence where they [tho Barralaventa fleet] are. 

iHmpUrt yoyoget, II. a 186. 
We ktpl down the left bank of the river for a little dta- 
tauoe, and then atruck Into the wooda. 

B. Taplor, Northern Travdl, p. 4a 
Innumerable Inatanoea are known to every natnrallat 
of apooles kotping troe^ or not vaiying at all, although liv* 
lug under the moat oppedte olimatea. 

Darwint Origin of Speolea p. 188. 
All the place la holy ground ; . . . 

Ho hoop where you are : you are foul with ain. 

Tenngmn, The Poet’s Mind. 
0. To last; ondure; continue unimpaired. 

If the malt la not thoroughly dried, the ale it makes 
'Will not kmp. AforMiMr, Buabandiy. 

Tho beat fruits of the season fall latest and koep toe 
longest. AUm, Tableto P. 184. 

The dam was a aubject at oonversatlon that would kotp, 
Qoorgo EUA, Mill on the VluBa, i. 8. 
^ km at It, to continue hard at work : persist. [Ool- 
ksop dflik. Heedariri.-TOkNpftmii,to 
aostaln from; refrain from; remain away from. 

I ahould kick, being kick'd ; and. being at that paaa 
Yon would Au^p/m my heda BM., C. of E., fliVi, 19. 
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J1 ontoot it now. 

G. P, JKovto Woodman, Spare that Tree 1 
History has aomettmea been called a jgalleiy. where in 
living forma are preaerwd the aoenea, the Inoidento snd 
too onaractera of the past. Sumner, Oration^ I. 901. 
2 and 8. Obamw, C&mmemmUe, eto. flee esMrafr. 
n. intrane. If. To care ; be solioitouB. 

*'Slr preestt*' he Bcqrda **I frjpe ban [to have] no looa 
Of my orato for I wolde It kept were olooa." 

Chmmr, Oanon'a Yeoman's TalSb 1. 867. 
Tho third me thlnki ahnigglngly saito, 1 kept not to alt 
deeping with ray Poeaie ini a Queone oame ana klaaed me. 

Pulionhem, Arte of Eng. Poeaie^ p. 16. 
2t. To take care ; be on the watch ; be heed- 
ful. 

Ko«p that toe luata shake not toe word of God that la 
in ua. Tpnd^, 

•3, To lodge ; dwell ; hold one’s self, as in an 
Abidiug^pface. [Now colloq. or rare.] 

Knock at hia study, where^ tog^ heto^ 


Well, If they had kept to that, I ahould not have been 
anch an enemy to tho atage. Sheridan, The Critic, i. 1. 
To keep up, to remain unsubdued, aa by iUnnsa, age, or 
grief; be yet active^ or not confined to one's bed ; not to 
fSu behind. LCoUoqJ 

keep (kdp), n, |.< ME. kepe, heed, care; < keep, 
e.] If. neqd; notioe; care. 

We love no man that taketh kepe or charge 
Wher that we goon ; we wd ben at our largo. 

CAoiu^, ITol. to Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 821. 
Youth la least looked vnto when they stand [in] most 
neede of good kipe and regard. 

Aeekam, The Hoholemaater, p. 60. 
And unto Morphena eomet, whom drowned deepo 
In drowale fit ha Andes : of nothing he takes tom. 

Spenaer, F. Q., L L 40. 

2t. Custody; keeping; oversight. 

For in Baptlsta'a keep my treasure la. 

8£ih.,T.oftoe H., i. 8,116. 
If toe Jnatlce have the maid In Awrp, 

You need not fear the marriago of your ion. 

B. Jmean, Tale of a Tub, ill. 8. 

8f. That which is kept or cared for; charge. 
Often he need of hya toitpe 
A aaorifloe to hruig, 

Nowe with a Kidde, now with a aheepe, 

Tho Altan hallowing. 

Spenm, fihep. CaL, Jnly. 

4. The stronghold or olti^l of a medieval 
castle; the in- 
nermost and 
strongest struc- 
ture or central 
tower. Itwssthe 
final depondenoe 
for keeping toe oaa- 
tle against assault 
In the lower parte 
of the structure 
priaouera were kept, 
with stores, etc.; 
and in the upper 
parts the family 
lived, eBpeolally in 
timea of danger. 

Alio called dun- 
peon or 

yeen-keep, or dun- 
peon-tower, Hee 
dungeon, do^fon. 

It stands on a 
knowle, which, fho' 

Inaensibly rising, 
gives it a prospect 
over the koepo of 
Windsor, about 
three milea N. £. 

lOct 83,16861 

My malice la no deeper than a moat, 

No stronger than a wall : there la the keep; 

Ho ahall not cross ns more. Tenngeon, Geraint. 

5. Subsistouco; board and lodging; mainte- 


3. One who maintains or carries ou aa propii- 
etor; an owner or independent controller: as» 

Btorekeej/er; an innkeeper, 

Now here la a man . . . who la really nothing bat a 
weakly, aged keeper of a little shoe-atoro in a vUlw- 

W. if. Bator, ^ow Timothy, p. 167. 

4. One who stays or abides. 

To be diaoreet, chaste^ keepere at home. Tltna U. 6^ 

6. One who holds or maintains possession, 

lie will have need of getters and keepere, 

L, WaXlaee, Ben-Hnr, p. SSa 

6. That which keeps; something that serves as 
a guard or protection. Speoiflcally-ta) A ring which 
keeps another on too finger. Hee piionto^. 

Quito devoid of nny Jeweller's ware, save her wedding 
ring and keiper, Q, A, Sola, Paddington INwrage^ IL 111. 
(6) A key which admits of being readily Inserted and re- 
moved at pleaanre to keep an object in Ita place. 

It [a glove-fastener] has a cylindrical JuNper with one 
lower edge struck up to form a Up, and a radial lockl^ 



bar, with a aerlea of teeth on the under auifaoe, adapted 
to project through tho keeper and engage the Up. 

AM. Ani0r.,N.B.,LVin.4OS. 
( 0 ) Aloopon toe end of a atrap fitted with a hackle, through 
which the other end la run after passing ttirongh m 
bnckle ; a small clasp, (d) The box on a aoo^Jal^ into 
which too bolt of a look tmitrudea when shot, le) A Jam- 
nut if) A piece of soft iron placed In oontact with tot 

S oles of a magnet when not in use, which tendt hf in- 
uctlon, to maintain and even increase the power of tht 
magnet ; an annatnre. (p) In the eleotromafniet of a ^ 
namo, one of toe lateral prujeotiona from thepmarextreim- 
tiea to bring them Jnit aa near to the revolving armatat 
as they can iw without actually touching it (8) A reel- 
keeper. (i) 'Xhe mousing of a hook^ which keeps Itfrom bt- 


cnatody of the great aeaL The office is now vested in tht 
lord o^oeiior.* Xd«Mr of ths kliii^ oonsaitaet,tiit 
lord ohanoeUor. Bee ehanedeor, 8(ali— Ketpfir of thO 
Mvy Btsl, or Lord Mvy Bou, a British officer ofstata^ 
through whose hands paaa all chartera, pardons, etc., be- 
fore they come to the greaiaeal. Be la aprlvy-oonnoilor, 
and was formerly caUed Cierk qf fto Privg Seed, 
keeperOBB (ke'pOr-es), «. [< keeper + -owr.] A 
female keeper, custodian, or warden. 

In Drayton House ja lunatic aayluml toe ketpereem 
eollpaed the keepers In cruelty to the poorer patients. 

C. Baade, Hard Caab, SIL 

keeperlOBB (kd^pBr-lea), a, [< keeper + -tost,] 
Without tho Buperviaiou or care of a keeper; 
free from I'estraint, custody, or superinton- 
dence. 

Among the group waa a man . . . who, of all (he peo- 
ple accounted sane and permitted to go about toe woild 
JceeperLm, 1 hold to have been toe most decidedly mad. 

T, Hoot, OUbert GnnKy, I. ilL 

keepenklp (ke'-p^r-ship), n. [< keeper + -«%.] 
The office of a keeper. 

The earl gave the former a tan-houae, and keepen k ^ of 
one of hli gamea Strype, Queen Mary, an. 1666; 


nance or inean^ of subsistence : the fteg) 

of a horse. [CoUoq.l kjsPrfrlendt, n. [< hmu «-, + obi. /««»*] 

^ An iron rini; with a chain attached, used to 


I performed some aervicea to too college in return for 
my keep, T, Hvghet, Tom Brown at Oxford, I. vlU. 

Aloreover, we could not bear the Idea that she should 
labor for her keep. B. D, BtaeAmors, Lorna Doouo, xlvl. 

6. pi. In wings, catches, or rests for 

liolding the cage when it is brought to rest at 


confine a prisoner. 

And he had beaides two iron rings about his neck, the 
one of the chain, and the other of that kind which are 
called a keep-friend, or the foot of a friend, from whenot 
descended two irons unto hii middle. 

HMorg 16^^ (B’am) 


some point above the bottom of the shaft. See koepiHg (kd^ping), n. [< ME. heppnge; verbal 

s. M * x 1. '' ' " 


7. A meat-safe. HalHwelL [Prov. 
Eng.]— 8. A largo basket. [Pniv. Kug.J— 0. 
A reservoir for fish by the sido of a river. 
[Prov. Eng.] —For keeps, to be kept or retained ; to 
bo hold or retained aa nnea own : for good ; aa, to play 
marbles for keepe (that to each player to retain the mar- 
bles he wins). lU. H.] 

Wa the nnderaigni^ promise not to play marbles for 
keepe, nor bei nor gamble in 


Care; custody; charge. 


leu was the felreit lady that ener waa In enr 
in kepynge the bliaaea 


Out at keep, feeding in 
ll'rov. Eng.1 


ino«, Dec. 0, 1886. 
a hired pasture. HaUiueU. 

'pdr), n. [< ME, kepere; < keep, e., 
+ 1. One who keeps, observes, or obeys. 

I am a keeper of the law 

111 some araa' points, altho' not a'. 

Hume, Veraea to John Ranklne. 

8, One who has the charge or keeping of auy- 

a ; a caretaker; a custodian: often form- 
e second element of a compound : as, the 


This , 

londe; thfa aamo maiden haddo ^ 

leint Gtaal. HerUn (E. E. T. 0.% IL i 

He Bwore ua thui, never to let tola treaaure 
Part from our aeorot keepimp, 

Fmtmr, Loyal Subject, IL & 

Thla morning I wrote to my banker in London to send 
me certain Jewela he has in hla Jmpfnig— hefr-looma for 
the ladiea (ff Thornfleld. _ . 

ChariaUe DronUl, Jane Eyre, xsiv. 

8t. Guardian care ; guard ; watch. 

In that Ceaonne, that too Bawmo is growyng^ MmM 
there to itbereto] godokepynge, that no Man^ ben him 
to entre. HandeeiOe, Travel^ V- tS, 

B, Maintenance; support; subsistence; feed; 
fodder: as, the cattle nave good keeping, 

(Mil yon that iwpfM for s gentlenum of my birtto ffiMB 
differs not from the atalling of an oiT 

Shak., Aa yon Uks to L 1* 4 



4. Joffe proportion; oonfonnity; eongmity; 
ooniiitoDey; hannony; u, his words are not 
In h^eplmg with his deeds. 

B " would htfebstn more InAwgvOmtf ho had Sblded 
hr the fUth ol hli f oretethera. 

LomAf Imperfect Sjrmpeihlei. 

Her lord and master, In the spoUeBi whitenese of bis 
rnSee on wrist and boMm, and fn the ImmaeuUte 
iSpand neatnoM of all his derloal blad^ and the pcdrfeot 
pdas of his grand fall-bottomed olerioal wIa did honor to 
her ooBjogu eares. H. A dhnac, ^towii, p. dsa 

Hie *Bape of the Look.** For wit, fknoy. Invention, 
and hinbw, It has never been lurpaaeed. 

LoniUt Study WIndowa, p. 407. 

He did not offer to stab me and sink my body In the koieti e. 
Grand Canal, ai^ In alt Venetian I felt that he keiffutf. 

ooght to have done. HoidwIriVenetlaii Ufo, 11. - 

Upon one's feseplnfft, npon one's gnak. 

Idoo promaayon that X am town me kitpimo mrery daye. 

JfA Attar, dated 1M2. Of am.) 

keoping-TOOIIl (kd'pii^-r5m), ti. The common 
situng-room of a family; also, in English uni- 
versitieB. tho sitting-room of a student. [New 
Eng. and prov. Eng.] 

in the attraotions of a honse wore eonoentrated in one 
room : It was kitchen, chamber, parlor, and kHpino-foonu 
Thortaut Walden, p £01. 

like many other buildings of the same date and style, 
that which was designated as the kttping^nKim or parlour 
was the passage of the house. 

J. Frumm, W. Kiiby, p 210. 

„ 1. «■ Intended or 

adapted to keep a foe at a distanoe; hence, 
long 
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tost kM a small wooden eaak, strongly msde^ liigs at Jpalig (kilii0» ^ chehkfij 

Akrf..* (o)liloroh®a. (ift)Cheloid. A&oMoid, 

lor taking out the w^ In thseloaodicm: n^toom .iddiM»ih^mceplM 

1^, we; ct OHO. 

ilndh<?^ng the'irtaviia inpofJura for tmasing. ehelehf MHG. kdlchf strama.] The roe of a flsh. 

toi-applff, kal-appla (kl'ap^l), wTp S. Afri- [Ptot. Eng.] 
can m or Awi + E apple,'] 1. A tall evergreen Teke ^e M»si qf iyrnheanon 

shrub, (Abaria) CtoJ^,of South A&ca. And tho lyver of tho h^ jjton- 

It can be used for hedi^B, and yields an edible 5* 

fnilt.— 2. The fruit of this shrub, which resem- CPk>1>* 

bios a small yellowish apple. It serves for a ^^-3 To belch ; to »oaii. ["PJ* 
pickle when green, and wnen ripe can be made kolk^ (kelk), ». [Perhaps < Gael, and Ir. eUuhf 
into a nreserve. a ston^ A large stone or detached rook. 

• ^ A Middle EngHsh form of u 

An obsolete preterit of oatei\ 1^ (kellR,pJ. [Supposed to have mew 

^ .‘stone,’ pelt with stones, < keUfi, a.] To beat 


tt* An obsolete spelling of kail^, 
keUkailite (kiriiou4t), n. [After Pn 


Prof. SeU^ 



[< 


> p.] A blow. [Prov, 


iLuuj nuu voiivjuui. 

keir/ kier (kdr),' «, [< icel. Jeer ss Sw. Dan. 
Jcai\ a tub, vat, or other vessel, b OHG. cAar, 


yil,Anthri8eu8 9y\ 
lock, Ckmium maeulatum,^; 


Cf. Mt8,] The wild cher- 

2, 


nu7, lit HUM, vikb, ur uuuor vcBoni, h , , 

MhG. ^f, Gotlh kasf a vessel, perhaps as h, 


The poison hem- 
kdk, hRMd- 


vas (o: 


npa7f), a Vessel: 8^^^^ MUnKej;,n. [Avar. of ooul^^ see^.] 

In UeaSlinp, a largo boiler which contains the ^ 
bleaohing-liquor ; the alkaline vat of a bleach- ® network. [Obsolete or provincial in all uses.] 
ory. See huehinffi and Jeecve, Being Ande u ume of gdd, t' enclose them, 


ery. See buekinffi and 
For yam uid thread, It la very uiual to have the falae 
boiUttn of tho bleaching Mar, or pot movable. 

*“ Jfamtf., I. DIB. 

JShak,, M. W. of 


keeB*oil^ (kdp'6f), a, and n. a, ■«. ajivrumw. 

'»d to keep a foe at a distanoe; hence, A?fliirof, Cmerart 

nrwiu. . .hai klliilaa ’(kit'll), ». [8. AfriBBn.] The two- 

B.^htnotwiH..t«!,>.H/.p»,..rwiu.at»...h<it i,o„ed ttwk rfinecoroe of South Afriee, Rhi- 

But with a maiqr club of iron. Chapman, Iliad, vii. noceroti JceithUf or Sloan’s rhinoceros. The two 

homa are of nearly equal aln, attaining a length of about 
a foot The animal la Sbout 11 foet lung and 6 feet high. 
It la Ill-tempered, and a very dangeroua antagonist 
kekryphiuos (ke-krif'arlos), n, L< 

>i 0 f, a woman’s hoad-dress, < KiwiTTniv (pen, ici- 


and betwixt 
The eyre and them two XpsZa of fat lay on them. 

%^nrian,Illad,xxllL 
SpeolflotUy— (a) The caul or omentum, 
in have him [the hirt] out to the Mi; then down the 
JlNMi. and PI., Fhtlaster, v. 4. 


iS ad^ meminaDe or can! which someilmei enveloiie the 


ike ha with a keener atodo head, 
y, both 'galuf^en and doggea. 


XL a. A guard ; defense ; something to keep 
a foe at a mstanco. 

A lance then tooke hi 

Tb be his Jn^-c/, bo 

Chapmant Odyssey, xlv. 

[Irreg. < Jeeepf f., + 
;iven to be kept for 
_ ^ ken of frienoiship. 

The word waa naed aa the title of aomo of tho holiday 
gttt-booka formerly published annually. See annual, n., 4. 
And now ! ah, I sec It— yon Just now are stooping 
To pick up the kMpnke intended for me. 
giott, To Borne ladles, on Beoelving a Carious Shell. 

I have before me the Kmpnke for the year 1821, . . . 
a ooUeotlon much lower in point of Interest and ability 
than the worst number of the wont shilling magailne of 
the present day. . . . Somewhere ahouttho year 1097 the 
world began to kick at tho K•mmke^ and they gradually 
got extingolahed. Thou the lords and couuteaaes pat 
away tbeir versei and . . . wrote no more. 

IT. BawnI, Fifty Yearn Ago, p. IM. 

ktdlhWOrtliy (kdp'wdr^VHi), a. Worthy of be- 
ing kept or preserved. [Bare.] 

other Msp-worMp docnmenti, 

W, Taylor, Survey of German Poetry, L 102, 

kffflff (kds), f». [< At. Aif.] The Egyptian piirHO, 
a sum of five hundred piasters or a^ut twenty- 
five dollars. See pwrse, 

, n. See Jelah^, 

I fkesnip), n. A Scotch form of Jmlop, 

i(k5'th0,». rOrigIn obsonre.] A certain 

fish, the angler, Lepnius piBOatoriua. [Sootcl^ 

I (kev}j n. [Also Jeea/oe, Jeieve, Jeipe; < ME 


r a child at birth. 

A BOly Jealous feUow, . . . seeing hla child new bom 
inolndM in a Ml; thought sure a Ffmnolscau . 
father of It^ It was so like a Mar's oowl. 


»uglittnreamnoiscau . . . was the 
like a Mar's oowl. 

Burton, Anat of MeL, p. 017. 


npw^)t hide, cover: see ctypl.] In (If, antig., 

a simple form 
of female 
head-dress, 
consisting of 
a net, or a 
light cloth or 
kerchief, so 
placed about 
tho head as 
to inclose the 
hair com- 
pletely and 
almost with- 
out folds, 
and project- 
ing behind 
in a graceful 
curve.’ It is 
common in works of art of Uie flfth and fourth centuries 
n. c., being beautifully illustrated on loniQ Aynoi 
coins ; and it is atlU worn In exactly the andent lorv 
many Greek peasant women. 



HiguK of Aphredita, wontbv tho KelmihA- 
lot,— I'ltwi 0 pnlychiomc kylix of tho stn con. 
lury B. c., now In the Biitlin Mwwum. 


(e) The ehxysalia of an Inseot. 

Ibe o'ergrown trees among; 

With oaterpHlsm' MB and dusky oobwebs bung. 

Drayton, Bolydblon, 31 190. 
(d) A net ; enedally, a not in which women indose tbelr 
hair; the back part of a cap. 

Hir beke and hir bresto was broohedo alle oven 
With Mia and with oorenallo olenliohe arrayede. 

Horte AftaumCE. B, T. L 88SS. 
And as it ffalls out, many times 
Aa knotta been knltt on a Ml, 

Or merchant men gone to leave Londinv 
Either to hny ware or sdl. 

ChUdikawrioo (Ohild's Balladn U- ai4). 

(a) A flku. 

His wikeful eyes . . . 

Bow covered over with dim clondy Mia 

Brayloii, The OwL 

(/) One of the dew-eovsred threads often aeen on the grass 
in the morning. 

Eelther the immoderuto moisture of July, Augnit, and 
'September, nor ibose Mia which, like oobwebn do aome- 
tlmea cover the ground, do beget the rot in sheep. 

B^, Workn VL 86a 

B us (kel), n, A variant of JeiW^, leHn, 

U^, n. Same as kale, 2, 
krtlMlt,*. SoeWitot 


kold^t. V- 4. A Middle English form of eheld, kffUeok. n. Bee Hlloek, 

(held), n. [< loel. MaSo s Sw. Jsdlia a; Dan, kffUedT (keld), a, [< JeeU^ + -cd®.] 


kilde (cf. Finn. kaltiOf < Bcand.;, a spring, foun- 
tain, well ; from the verb represented by OHG, 
queUaHi MHG. G. guellen, swell, spring, gush 

^ gwll^ a spring, 

[North. Eng.] 


ing (in which sense it is Ao called a Jeeir). as kelder (korddr), n, 
alrewer^ masbing-tub, etc. [A var. of keelar^f 

" \ V, I.; pret. and pp. keeved^ ppr. perhaps after the re- 


(kOYl, V. , ^*~wu. nuu nvwOT*. |j 

Jeming, [< Aseere, n.] 1. To put in a keeve 
for fermentation, etc.— 2. To overturn or lift 
^ aa a oart, so as to unload it all at once. 




latedKvMl.l Aoool. 
er; especially, a large 
vat or caldron used 
in brewing. 

vAr), II. A keeve. AlsoA^iCfr. i’- A Middle 

See JeiefMl, E^lish form of Jeeel^, 

!'l.e), n. [At.] The head-dress of the keww (kel ' e -bfi), a. 

men of the Bedouin or oesert tribes of the Mos- (pe 

lem Bast. They do not wear the tarboosh, but a ke^ d^.).] In Or • archt^ 
ohlif seonred directly upon the bead by a oord called an oi., a lafge ovoid, 
oM. The kerchief U generally warn ooroerwise; so that wide-mouthed vase. 

pootl«gtherSin.«.d'thebody,Mid„otextend. 
den bv the ruAnnin AyA of the deeert inir above the rim. 

jniqfKjM(.,VL«io. l^it(lce]f),N. [Origin obievro.] AfoolUhfel- 



KsWbA.— Cwcfc rwlOguivd 


. Having a 

kellor eovering; having tho parts united asby 
a kell or thin membrane ; webbed. Also ikeZa. 
And feeds on flih, which under water still 
He with hli Md feet and keen teeth doth kill. 

Drayton, Eoah'a Flood. 

Kallin (keFi-fi). a. [T^., named after J. M. 
OKeUy of Dublin.] The typical genus of KeU 
Uidm, The then Is small thin, and rounded, with the 
ligament Iniemal, the oarolnal teeth 1 or 8 In number, 
and the lateral teethl-1 lu each valve. There are numer^ 
ona apeclei, both reoent and foisfi, auob aa the British E, 
mibeXiSiiikr^ E, ntUda. 

KfiUlidtt ae^'i-dd). a. pi, p7L., < Edlia + 
-feto.] A family of siphonate bivalve moUusks, 
typified by the genus XeUia, They are amall bnt 
deemt hlvalvee, Hving In the emloea of rooks, or on 
■hdls or teaweids, orlyi^free. Alao written BWiadaii 
a. [Perhaps a eorruntion of 
The ling, [Prov. Eim. and Bootoh.1 

}yo}^),l BeekUhSl, 

kffUow(kerd)jt. ra.kaiow,collow.] Black- 
lead, [Prov.teigJ 

sunaee-soil or mold. C. T, DaeiSt Bricks, ete., 

p. 108. 


keg (k«8)i’i* [Also (dial.) eag; < loel. kaggi 
8w. Horw. a keg, a round mass or heap,] 
1. A small cask or barrel; a oask-shaped vessel 
of indefinite sise, but in capacity less than half 
a barrel, usually from 6 to 10 ^ons.»2t. A 
lump; piece. 

Xhestoigeon ont to tapf (ton i>4r to handle whole) 
CMvaa many a dainty Utout of A lusW Jcwi. 

Drayton, Pd^bkm, xxv. 


low. 


One sqnlre Eneaa a great MA 
Some wandering hangman like beraCIf. 




•oU 


L briek^MJdngf to cover 


Same as eheloid and Jcelia. 
[< Aitfkrid + -0/.] Of, 

^ , nature of keloid. 

»^t of the back (3 the excavation Slight Mofalal growths sometimes fdnow in the waked 

the laigeit veiiolea. ifidtoal Jfewa 1 


thew 

in holing or un&rcutting the coal. [Derbyshire 
and Leicestershire, Ezm.] 

Irallllg, n. See 


n^i IMV UIVIWH* mOAUlU 1*0 lUlU J, T». lOCU 

OWton Wwto(i7iii)k p. w. (itLioiMjji), a, 

owe.] Inooa{«iiniN0, pertaining to, or of the 


iin.44a 

kulotOHila;, kelotomy (kel-f-tfi'mi-fi, k64ot> 
mi), n. See eelotomy. 


tilp 


8978 


[Eftrly mod. B. Also ... 
, a hook for a pot, also a shei 


.908. 


. 

(orig* hiltf), < leel. hUpff a handle of a vessel, 
a loop; ef. kelpa, a trap for otters.] 1. A hook 
or crook hy means of which a pot or kettle is 
hung over a fire. [Prov. Eng.] 

A Mm [fir. Mm] of a ooldron, 

2f. A sheath. 

The tend that al thli world wolde kOle 
Hia sword be imlte to In hlo As^ 

nSy Jioed (SS. HonbiX p 14 a 
kolp^ (kelp), w. [Also kilp; origin nnknown.] 
1. (a) Large seaweeds, such as are used in pro- 
dueing the mannfaotured kelp, in oovt ngions 
kelp is isitdy employed as a ferUUaor ene^ly in the 
west of IraanA It is oompoaed chiefly iS FueiueeB and 
XAmOuNiMa. In New Bneland it inulndea eepeoiiiUy ipe- 
oiea of Laminmia called Apsntm Twnmi, 

the Bea<oolBnder. and AlcwteiMMiente,hMdea littoral ape* 
olei of PmiM oaUed rotk m ad. 

As for the relta Mtea tangle, and auoh like aea-weeda 
Nieander aaith they are as moa as treaula 

aMamd, tr. of Pliny, xnli. a 
A line of the aand-beaoh 

Covered with waifs of the tlda with M snd the dippeiT 
aea^weed. Longftikw, Evan^ine, v. L 

(b) Speoifioally, the seaweed MaarocjfBHapyH- 
feraf of the Pawn coast of North and ^uth 
America, eto. Ite tough, dander stems are said to grow 
■ometimea morethan 000 feotlong* Aaoendlim tram sub- 
marine rooka, it rereala tbetr presence to saJm; and it 
forms an eitenaive tangled masa which esrvee on egpoMd 
ooasta as a natural breakwater. 

There la one marine prodnotioD which from Its Impor- 
tanoe Is worthy of a panicular hiitoiy; it is the Aate. or 
Maoraoystla pyrif era, 

ihuwffi, Voyage of the Beagle, p 98a 

S. The prodnot of seaweeds when burned, from 
which carbonate of soda is obtained, it wai for- 
meily much used in the manufaeture of glaee and soap 
and large quantltlee of iodine are now obfedned from the 
residne after the carbonate of soda is aeparated.— Bull” 
bead fcdp, Nartocytbh lAUfOmm of northwestern Amer> 
ioa, the long Slements of which ere uaed tw the Indians 

__ia See 

manufacture of 

potash from the aShee of seaweoda It oontaina sodium 
snlphata carbonate, and ohlorid, and small quantities of 
potemisin sulphate. Formerly need in fdSM-maldiig.- 
aaraeiriMed. " ' " “ ' ‘ * 

[Uriglii 




thisBoetorailkia— 
aoottofMl 

I, Poema of 16th Oant, p 897. 

kalter^, n. Bee kilter, 

kelterSf (kePtdr),a. [< ibelf» + -or.] Made of 
kelt. [Sooteh.] 

He put him on an old geltfr coat, 

And Hoee of the eeme above the kneei 

/MfffpA MM 11. 85a 

Keltic. etc. See Celtk, etc. 

keltle, kel^r(k^ti), n. [Said to be so called 
from a famous champion drinker In Kinross- 
shire.] A large glass or bumper, imposed as a 
fine on those who, as it is express^, do not 
drink fair. [Scotch.] — Olanrsd kiltie aff, having 
drunk one’s glais quite empty, previous to drinking a bum- 
per. 

Fill a brimmer— this ia my excellent friend Bailie 
KioolJarvie’shedth. . . . Areyea’riMradteWeqFf Fill 
SeoU, Bob Boy, xxviU. 


lea, the long niements of whloh ere uaed tw the ] 
for flshing-liiuML— ChPSat kglp of Cellfornla, the 
BeedA l(bX ■bow.-Wpglu 
pwus.— BUp salt, a by-produot of the manuiaoi 

potash from the r"** — 

snlphata oiibons 
pouitinm solphi 
BOdl^kilp Bar 

erow. [Hrov. 


See deL 1 (aX above, 
obscure.] A young 


1. A blennioid fish, 


kelp-Aah (kelp'fi^), ». 

HemoBtiehmrostratus. it has a scaly body with a 
oonspicuona lateral line, a small pointed head, and a very 
dorsal fin with about 87 spines and iSnyi, the 6 an- 


qiinea bein|^w;de apar^ and 


^ ^ I fr^ the 

mt'^ a notch* it attains^ a length ^ about 15 inehes, 
and is common along the Paolflo ooaat of America, from 
San Pranelsco to Santiago. 

8. A labroid fish, F/ateplosm semidnotes, with 
9 dorsal spines, imd of a greenish-brown color 
with bright renections. It is common south- 
ward along the Lower Californian coast.— 8. 
Any fish of the family IHtremidm^ found on the 
west coast of the United States, 
kelp-goose (kelp'gCs), n. Chlo^haga antare- 
tica of South America. Also called roeik^goose. 


to give warning of approaching death by drown- 
ing, and sometimes maliciously to assist in 
drowning persons. [Scotch.] 

These ponderous keys shall the MMss keep 
And lodge in their oavems so dark and deep 

0<Mm Mstys XooAlcw^ 

nmljMrda era seoond^ht^ is 


And ken the Ungu of the'^ 
Faya SpunkleaTkeM s‘» 


p’ritnal 

they can explain them. 
Bmu, Brigs of Ayr. 

kelp-pigeon (kelp'pij^), n. The sheathbill, 
CMonie alba, of the Ailklands: so called by 
sailors from its sise and white oolor and its 
habitual resorts. 

kelp-whiUng (^Ip'hwft^ing), n. The pursuit 
of we Calif onua gray whale : so called from its 
resorts. 

kelpwoirt(kelp'wert),ii. Theprieklyglasswort, 
dowoto XaUf Dumea to produce bariUa, a sub- 
stance resembllim kelp. Bee ke^^f 2. 

kelpf • H. See ke^^ie, 

SeeMteon. 

KfpVii. BeeCeUi. 

kell^ (kelt), a. [Origin obscure.] A spent sal- 
mon— that is, one that has spawned. [Sooteh.] 
When they [silmonj are descending rivers after spawn- 
Ina they are termed mMs or blank seunoii. 

SL PMaku, XIIL 74a 

kelt^ (kclt), e. [Origin obscure.] Cloth made 
of black and white wool mixed and not dyed. 
Mrkolt [Sooteh.] 


, ^_ite (keri-flt), a. [< Or. a sheath, 

case, + -f te>.] An alteration-proauot forming 
a zone about cmtals of pyrope, found in Bo- 
hemia. It nearly resembles serpentine in com- 
position. 

kambt (kem), e. t. [< ME. kembcii, < AS. cem- 
han (s MD. kemhen^ D. kammm b LG. keimen 
s OHG. kmben^ okemjm^ MHG. kmhen^ kem^ 
men, G. kdmmen b luel. kemba m Dan. J^emme 
B Sw. kamma), comK < camh, comb : sec combi, 
a. Cf. combi, v« Henoo pp. kempt, and the 
negative unkempt, the latter still common in lit- 
erary use.] To comb. 

He ktmbdh hlae Icdckes brode and made him gay. 

CAouesr, Miller’s Tide, L Isa 

More Ivmbid, end bathed, and rubbed, and trimmed. 

kembt (kem), a. [A var. of oomb^ b kame, af- 
ter kemb, «.] A comb. 

My sister Maisiy came to ma 
Wi’ tllvor bason, and silver ismb, 

To kemb my beadle upon her kneei 

jLltem GffOM (Ohild’s Ballads, L 170X 

kembillg (kem'ing), a. [Cf. hemelin, kimeUng,} 
A brc^g-vessel. 
kombot. a. and c. Bee kimbo. 
kmbollt, kemboldf, a. Same as kimbo. Bee 
ahimho, 

kembstert (kem'stbr), a, [Also kempster: < ME. 
kmp8tare,Keni8ter(xOlJS,kem8tef^\ <kemb'¥ 
•eter.l A woman who cleaned wool. Halliwelh 
kemelmt, kemUnf. a. Same as Umnel. 
kemeit, ft* A Middle English form of eamie, 
kemlng-atOCkt. b. [< *kemina (a form of ebim- 
fiejil)T etook.] The back of a obimney-grate. 

He fell backward into the 

And brake his head on the kmUng-nM, 

Wuf of AiieMOmceMy (Child's BaliadB, VIII. 190)# 

kemp^ (kemp), o. f. [A var. of compi (after 
bcmpl, a.): see campl, c.] To strive or con- 
tend in anv wav; strive for victory, as in the 
quantity of work done by reapers in the har- 
vest-field. [Scotch and old Eng.] 

There es no kynge undire Crlsie may kmnpe with hym 
one t 

Ho wllle be Alexander ayre, that alle the erthe lowttede. 

MofW AvtAurv (E. E. T. S.X h 9084. 

kemp^ (kenm), a. [< ME. kemne, < AS. oempa 
(b OFries. kampa, kimpa ss Icel. kempa sa Dan. 
ijampe m Sw. jStmpe), a warrior: see compi, c., 
and cbom/»4ca^.] if. A champion-, a knight. 

**0 knist," quath the king, " what tenw is that ilke^ 

That wan so on my sone u he so douxuT” 

BWSm qf Merna (B. B. T. S-Xl- S74& 

9. The act of striving for superiority in any 
way. rSootoh.] 

kemp^ (kemp), a, and a. [< ME. kempc, oampe, 
shaggy, rough.] Lt a. Shaggy; rough. 

lik a grlffonn lokede he aboute 

With leimM [var. kenmtdVhwm on bis browes stoutei 
Cbcuesr, Knight’s Tale, L 197a 

n. ft- Coarse hair which is closely mingled 
with the finer hair or wool, and has to be sep- 
arated from It before the manufacturing of fine 
goods, especially in goat’s hair of choice and 
expensive kind. 

An dement In ill bad-bred wool is the presenoeof ImnM 
a small white hair, which is very brittle and which win 
not take any dye. (Trs, Diet, IV. 07a 

Also kempty, 

kamp^ (kemp), a. [< ME. kempe, an eel ; prob. 
a particular use, as also in aet, 2, of kemp, a 
champion: see hemp^, a.] 1. An eeL Prompt, 
Pair., p. 270; Palegrave, 1580.— 9. A boar, 
kemp* (kemp), a. [Cf. Sw. Mmpor and kampe- 
graeJ] The ribwort-plantain, Plantago la/noeo- 
lata, more especiallyihe stalk and spike; also, 


the fKmnnon plantain, Ploal:^ mq^,aDd psN 


. Ojft. JTb D. bamiicr B MLG. 

hcmmrr B G. itdmj>/cr sDan. kamper: as hempl, 
V,, + -cfi.] One who kemps, or strives for su- 
periority; speoifioally, one striving to complete 
the largest amount of work. [Scotch.] 

Mark, I see nonght to hinder you and me from helpliig 
toglveahotbrowtothlabevyuf notebleteifivsri. 

Bkukwood’i Meg,, Jan., 1881, p. 40L 

kemperr-manf (kem'pOp-i-man), a. 
meant for kmpinpman, < ken^ng (Sc. „ _ . 
verbal n. of kemp\ «.] A champion ; a fi^ten 
Up then rose the tem p trye mm, 

And loud they gan to oiye t 
Ahl trsytori, yeehave Slayne our Una 
And therefore yee shall (tee. 

King MAmert (Chtld’B Ballad^ UL 1707 
an excuse like that for turning kmpmy' 
emmt, at thoae Borman puppies oiUlt 
XffMyrHerewerd, L 

kiniple (kem'pl), a, [Origin obscure. ] A Soot- 
rish weight of straw, mm 14 to 16 stone iron, 
kemps (kemps), a. pL [Pi. of ketnfA,) A chil- 
dren’s game in which plantain-stems are the 
weapons, the object aimed at being to strike 
off the head. Compare eoeks, [Sooteh.] 
kempiterf, a. See kembater, 
kempstocktiff. [Ctkoming^toek,^ A capstan. 
Fannrge took two great cables of the dilp, and tied them 
to the AenvaCodr or capstan which was on the deck towarda 
the hafohea UrquhaH, tr. of BAelals, II. la 

ksmptt (kempt). A past participle of kemb, 
ksmply (kemp^ti), a, and a. Same as kesmS. 
ksmset, a. A Middle English form of cosiiii. 
kemstmrti a. See kembeter, 
ken^ (ken), r.j pret. and pp. kenned, ppr. ksa- 
ning, [(a) < ME. kennen, show, declare, teach, 

< AS. eennan, cause to know, b OFries. kaaao, 
kenna = OS. kennian (in comp, ant-kennian), 
cause to know, b D. kennen b OHG. kennan, 
^ehennan (in comp. ar~, 64-, in-kennan), MHG. G. 
keaaeaB loel. kenna » Sw. kdaaasslian. bgende, 
know, B Goth, kaaq^, also in comp. naJkiaa- 
Jan, cause to know ; (6) < ME. kennen, know, < 
loel. kenna, know (above) ; an orig. causal vero. 

< AS. (etc.) eunnan, ind. eann, know: see caai.j 
1. trana. If. To show; declare: teach; point 
out; tell. 

Y loued not hem that me good tends, 

I oasttde me no thing to be In that meen. 

To lone myn enemyes y wolde not entenda 

POmoel Poema, eto. (ed« FurnlvaUX V* UK 
"For thl mekcncsse, man,” quod she, "and for tbi mylde 
speoha 

1 ihal tenne the to my oosyn that Oenwe is hoten.” 

MmKoti^CBX s. 14a 

9. To see; descry; recognise. [Obsolete or 
archaic,] 

After many dayes sayling, they tenned land afoire off, 
whereuuto tte raote dimtM the ships. 

UaHmft'o Voyagoi, X. Sia 
The shepheardee swayne you kannot wSl tei^ 

But It be by hla pryda from other men. 

^pemur, Shqp. (kd., September. 
None but a spirit’s eye 
Might ten that roUingoih. 

miay. Queen Mab, It 

8t. To lie within right of; have a view of. 

Fliny called a place in Fioardy Fortnm Mcrinomm Bri- 
tannioum: that la, The BrltUh haven or port of the Mo- 
rinea either for that they tooke ship there to paste ovsr 
into Mtain, or beoense It tenned Britalne over agalnit It 
on the other aide of the Sea. 

ffoBsnd, tr. of Camden, IL ISL 

4. To know: understand; take cognisance of. 
[Arohaio or Sooteh.] 

By this mater I meant what mysohefe befril. 

There no canae waa to ten but vnlmid wordsn. 

ZMiMfM qf frqy (ini T. ax L 1481 
Wit and bus wif wlaaed me to faynL 
Tto tenne and to knowe kyndllohe Dowd. 

Mm Pfeieman (CX riL in* 
FeL Whloh of you know Ford of this town T 
PUL Itenthev^ht; beiiof subetanoeg^. ^ 

MiS.,M.W.o£W.,l.a4a 

5. In Soote law, to aoknowledge or reoognisff 
by a jndioial act: as, to ken a widow to her 
teroe (that is, to recognise or decree by a Jn- 
dioliJ act the right of a widow to the lue-rent 
of her share of her deoeased husband’s lands). 
SeetercM. 

ILt inUrane, To look around; gain knowledge 
by sight; discern. 

At onea and far tt angdi ten, he riewa 
The dlamal situation waste and wild. _ , , ^ 
JTIMon, P. L., L ML 

[<toi4,«.] CogidM^;pb^ 
Ml or intelleotul .tow; ei^peciiklly, NMh « 
si^t or knowledge* 



JM tUi mUBm, ttuit fh«j 9n mUHj oome within • fern 
if Amt. Lylyi Eu^oi. 

WhUe here, nt homi^ mjr nenower h&n 
Somewhit of miianeni uw, end men. 

SooO, Mtrmlon, I?., Int 
Then felt I like eome wntoher of the eklee 
When A new planet ewime into hit Avn. 

Keatt, tknmet on Chapman's Homer. 

]GMI%(ken),r. r<ME.% 0 nnon,< AS. oennan nOS. 
kmman m OhG. Vcennan, *chtnmn (iii comp. 
gi-chmnan)^ beffet, bring forth ; oauBal of a 
primitive verb found in Teut. only in deriva- 
tive, s L. root of ■ 
peaii^ kind, race, 
ytvkcBoi^ bo bom, 
get,lntr.bobom: 

etc., and peniM, ffendor^ gmeratc, -ifcn, -peao««, 
pi^yOtc.] ItJranN. To begot; bring forth. 


8274 

as in acilef aheepfold, froeiZf, hubiU^ an oz-etall, 
etc. : see cania, canine, and cf. kennef^.l 1, A 
house or cot for a dog, or for a pack of hounds, 
a'mth’s a dog must to ftennel; he nm rt ^^ ^p pid ont 

2. A pack of hounds ; a eoUection of dogs of 
any breed or of different breeds. 

A lltUo held of England's timorous deer, 

Maied with a yelping kennM of J^iich curs I 

Shat,, 1 Hen. VI., Iv. 2, 47. 

8. The hole of a fox or other beast ; a haunt. 


tion.] Vitiated evolution, as disttagnidiedfr^ 
heredituy evolntion; ontogenesis modified by 
adaptation, and therefore not true to its tvpe; 
that development of an individual germ wmch 
does not truly epitomize and repeat the 
logenetio ovolutfon of its race or stock: 
opposite of poHnpenegis. See liogeny, ' 
henogeny. 



intrane. To breed ; hutch out. 

With hlr corps keuereth hem [eggsl till that they kenru, 
And lloftrlth and ll^lth till ffedns schvwe 
And eotls of kynds h«nn keueru lUl aboiite. 

JdcMofd the Hedelm, IIL fil. 


Who'd . . . 

Kmnd with his dogs, that had a prince 
Like this young Teiinyboy to sojuiini with! 

A Jfmeo% Stapltt of Hews, ir, l. 
lionk you ! hereabout it was that she (the otter] ken- 
' letc Angler, p. ee. 


more L — , ^ . , - 

serveu by heredity, and the more linperfeot in proportlou 
as the later modified evolution (Iwnoosnesfi) is introdoeed 
by adaptation. Haeeikd, quoted in Snoyo. Silt, XX. 4SS. 

kenogenetic (ken^^je^net'ik), a. [< Jcenogene^ 
Hie, after genetic*^ Ot or pertaining to keno- 
geneBis.^Xieinoganetlo prooess. Bee the extract 

The term kenogeneUe proem (or vitiation of the hiitoiy 
of the germ) is applied to all such proeeaaes in germ-hli- 
tory as are not to be explained by heredity from primaval 
iMu^t^mnns, biit which have been acquired at a later 
time in oonaequenoe of the adaptation of the germ or em* 


bryo form to special conditions of ovolntion* 

Uaeekel, Evol. of Man (trana^ I. la 


L Walton^ Compl 

The dog kenneOed In a hollow tree. Sir IL L'Eetrange, 
n trane^ To keep or confine in a kennel, 
kennel^ (ken'el). w. [< MK. eanct, < OF. oanel, 

Eallu assibilated chancl, > Mfi. ehanel, £. channel: see kenogeny (ke-noj'e-ni), w. [< Gr. kkv6q, empty. 

« » lo _L ^ -ypvr/f, producing: see ’^ewm*'] 


If anye of 
and so 


them happen to lie iiistled downo by a post, emptying, de 
reeles them into tho kmmU, who takes them to Phil, ii 


kan^ (ken), n. pL A dialectal variant of 
plural of ooie^. HallimU, 

(ken), n* [Cf. kcrn^.'\ A ebum. 
wetf. [Pmv. Eng.] 
k8l|i*(ken), n. [Perhaps an abbr. of 
A place where low or disreputable characters 
lod^ or meet: an, a padding^u (a lodmng- 
house for tramps); a sportiiig-/»rg. [Slang, 

Bng.l 

IMlp ^en), n. [Jap., < Chiu. hion.q, v.] A pre- 
fecture or territorial division of Janan;^ govern- 
ed by a kenrei. Japan is now divided into !1 fu 
and about 40 ken. 

kM|7 (ken), n. [Jap.1 A Japanese measure of 

length, equal to 71i English inches. . , , .r, ' V ' . 

Imoh (^eneh), «. [Also hinch; a var. of canola : kenael-coal (ken el-kdl), ». See canneUeoal 
See oaaoA 3 * a a VAit*iAi_i«aVAtiA /Ita*. m fiMA w> 


kenogenetloally (ken^v 
a kenogenetic manner. 


i-net'i-kgl-i), adfi. In 


Jiaeekel, 


a. [NL., < Ghr. Kivoauf, an 
depletion, in theological use with 


... AIIU BU rswvB WICIU liiMf huv Kvrmvwi wuv mawr wviu 

vpor leados them home? Jkkker, Beveu Deadly Bins, p. SB. 

The next rain wash'd It fthe street-dust] quite awiy, so 
that the pavement and even the kennd wore perfectly 
clean. Autobiog., 1. SOS. 

Most ot these Kissys have been regularly ri^nted 
twice or thrice a year, and conveyed to the public ihroogh 
the kennel of some engaging oompllalion. 

CMdmUh, Eaaaya, Prof. 

n. I Also Kwen : a var. oi canm : MSiMvywne i7*-k61), fl ^ . 

1. Same as eaneh.—S. A box or kaimel-raJEert (ken'el-rS'kAr), m. Oue who 


bin for oae in aaltiug fish or skins. 

The [aeal-iricina ore all taken to the salt-houaea, and are 
aalted in kenehee, oi- amiare blna 

C, M. Searnmon, Marine Mommala, p. 161. 

The salt-house Is a larger bam-llke frame struotui^ oo 
built aa to afford one third of ita width In the center, from 


end to end, olear and open as a passage-way, while on each . 

iluoiis with rildTng planks, which ore kfiimetHj 


rakes gutters ; a low fellow. 

Give yonr petitions 

In seemly sort, and keep yonr hat off decently, 

A fine periphroals of a kewul-raker* 

FietMer (and anetherf), The Prophoteis, ill. 1. 
You did not love orueity, yon l^nsf-roihw. you gibbet- 
oorrier I ArtnUhtintf Mlaoollaneous Works (ed. 1761), L 46. 


Mde are rowa of stand „ 

taken down and put up in tho form of deep bins, or boxes 
— JnsncAes, the sealera call them. 

hSeherieeqfV.&tV.iim. 

kandl-ciired (kencb'kftrd), a. Cured with dry 
salt: said of fish, in distinction fri>n)j9<dS;to-ottrca, 
k0IUlAl(ken'd#l),fi.andcf. [8o called from Acu- 
dal, a town in Westmoreland, England, where it 
waa first made.] L n- A coarse woolen cloth, 
Of kendaf very oosrie his onat was made. 

Thytme, Pride and Lowliness. 

He. 

appSrellvu sn wssu* ws #««iiisaii pnrtuiM, wiiiii uu<n.a 

aou hoseu of the same. Sports and Pastimes, p. 4h7. 

ZL G* Made of or resembling the woolen 
cloth called kendal. 

A letidol coat In summer, and a frlese coat In winter. 

SUiford (1D81). 

Three misbegotten knaves In Eendolgroon came at my 
bask and let (bive at mo. Shak,, l Hen, IV., U* 4, 246. 

Smulall’a case. Beeonge^. 
kmiAf, a, and adv» Middle English form of 
kanfilMlwet. n. Bame as taho. See aldmbo, 
Ibnilwortli ivy. 6eoir//i. 
jonik (kengk), n. Same as 
Branodya (ke -ne ' dl - fi), n, [XL. (Ventonat, 
180^, named after Mr, Kenmdy, a gardener 
of Hammersmith near London.] A genus of 
perennial leguminous lierbs, belonging to the 
mbe Phaeealeatt or bean family, niost nearly 
related to ffardenbergia, but <liffcring from It 
in the more showy red or purple fiowc^rs aud 
longer keel (relatively to the wings). There are 
17 known speolea of this genus, all natives of Australia 
and Tasmania, many of which are cultlvaied fur their 
■howy floweri, under the name of b«an->lr>ic«r, but are 
more or leas confounded by fiorists with Uardenkerfria, 
X. fuMsimda. the red bean-flower, is the spoolos most fro- 
quentlyseen in conservatories of England and the Vnited 
Bcatea. H umeroua leaf-lmpreosiona found In the Tertiary 
rooks of BohomliL Croatia, and Cariuthla have been re- 
ferred with oonfldenoe to (hia genus by competent spe- 
dillsts, and fbor fossil q^es are daacri^‘^ 
XennedyBSi (ken-e-di'f-e), n. 
tha m , 188S), i Kennedya + •eof,^ 
leguminous plants of the tribe j nitttvvtvuj cm- 
bming, in the systems of Endlioher and Lind* 


dim. 


letHi n. [< : 
. of km, OF. I 


ME, keneU kmit, < AF. kmei, 
Chen, F. ehicn =s Pg. edo s It. 
cfnw, < L. canie, a dog: see minis, mninc.2 A 
small dog of some paridcular breed. 

A kmel kiyes thorof, the hunt on hym oalles. 

Sir Gamyne and the Green Kivight (£. £, T. &.), 1. ITOL 
My lord hadde a kmet fd. 

That ho loved swyth wol, 


0. 7, *• who, being in the form of 
God, . . . cmpiiea himeeff Uavrkv kfckvuoe), tak> 
ing the form of a servant” (revised version) ; 
< Ksvovv, make empty, < tcev6g, empty.] In theoL, 
the sell-limitation and self-reuunoiation of the 
Son of God in the incarnation. 

Somo reitrlot the kenoets to tho laying aside of the dip 
vine form of existenoe, or divine dignity and glory ; others 
strain it in different degrees, oven to a panial or entire 
emptying of the divine esaenoo ont of himself, so that the 
inner trinitarian mveess between Father and Son, aud the 
government of the world through the Bon, were partially 
or wholly suspended during hta earthly Ufa 

Skihdf, Ulil Christ Church, lH 1 142, S. 

kenotlo (ko-not^ik), a, [< Gr. KevwiKdc, per- 
taining to oniptylng, < Kivoeig, emptying: Bee 
Gf or pexr^ing to the kunosis. 

Instead of raising the finite to the Infinite, the modem 
ffenctib theory lowers the Infinite to the finite. 

Sehdf, Christ and Christianity, p. 110. 

keilotloiBt (ke-not'l-sist), n. [< kenoUe H- -fot] 
One who believes In the theory of the konosis. 

The Chaloedonion Christology has been subjected to a 
rigorous oriticlsm In Germany by Hchleiormacher, JIanr, 
bonier, Eotha and the modem KenotieitU, 

Sekifft Christ and Christianity, p. 07. 


Erwn SQ^fee (od. WrightX L 1702, - . , 

Acleats 

iReniy VTO.] was attended by twelve noblemen, all k flnyijtig l (ken'ing), ». [< ME. kenning = Dan. [frov. Eng. in l^th senses. 1 

wiled In short coats of Kentish Iwndof, with hoodi verbal n of X^I e 1 It Surht* view* Eeil8P6(» (ken^spek), a. [Also corruptly kcne* 

ha^:morncommo&ylcenspcckU.qX^^ 

ospecialty, a Oistant view at sea. fcenwimeR tho facultv of recognition, < kmni, a 

mark (of. G. kenneeicnen), < henna, know, recog- 
nize, ken. + spehi, wisdom, < fgmkr, wise, hav- 
ing prophetic vision or insight: see ^i.] 
Known by marks ; strongly marked or conspic- 
uous; readily recognizable. [Prov. Eng. and 
Scotch.] 

The Homeric text Is . . . certainly kenspetk, to use a 
good old Rnglisb word— that is to say, rccognlaoblc ; yon 
challenge It for Homer’s whenever you see it. 

JDe ^neey, Homer, IIL 


Nawther company by course hade kennyny ot other, 
but put to there purpos A no prise mode, 

And ullet vpon syde vnto sere costys. 

Jhietfwtion (R E. T. S.), 1. 2887. 

2f. Kango or extent of vision, especially at 
sea; hence, a marine measure of about twenty 
miles. 

*'Bcyllcy Is a kennynfff that is to say, about xx. mllu 
from the V4 - - - -- 


111. f. 0. 


’ Westeste polnte of Corucwanlle.’* Itin. 
om. qfPartenay (B. E. T. B.), Moteq p. 260. 


Thrc kennynyet ferre on the see, that la. one and twenty 


Icghes ferre. 


Proee Pomanee tif Jidueine, tol 61 . Jcezuroeokle (ken'spek-1), a. [E^ dial, also ken^ 


po next day about evening we MW, within a itnniny, speckled; in pop, apprehension ^*imoekled of 


thick clouds, which did pat us In some hope of land. 

Awofi. 

8. As little as one can recognize or discrimi- 
nate; a small portion; a little: as, put in a iben- 
ning of salt. [Sootoh.] 

Though thvy may gong a Aennfn wrong; 

To styp nude la human. 

Pume, To the Unco Gold. 

cenning^.n. [<X^3 + -Diff^.] Theoicatricula 
or tread of an egg. Also mnning* 

(hi wnJbUUeu. The otreino or kemiwi of the egge. 

ffomcnolator(ir)86X 

There Is found in the top or sbsri>er rad of on egga 


marked so as to bo conroiouous” (Halliwell)t 
see kenspeck.1 Same as kensjhck, and the more 
common form. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

Bng. Man* What kind ot a Woman is it you enquire a^ 
ter? 

Oib, Qeud troth, she's no Kenepeekk, she'saw in aClowd 
labe had a Bpaniih veil over heri. 

Mrt. C^ivre, The Wonder, ill. 
1 (pant ye his face is kenMOie, 

That the white o’ his e'o is turn'd out 

Nieot, Poems, IL 167. 

It is a kennedde hoof-mark, for the ihoe was made by 
old Rekle Ot Canuoble— 1 would swear to the curve of tho 
oawker. Bbott, Monastery, xxzlv. 



r — 1 ” — v'r''" — drawing of numbers. Each player selects a card or 

lev, the genera Kennedya, Hardenhmgia^Ziehya, cards bearing a aeries of numbers in lines of five each, 
Pfif80iomEm,andJ^tooaafiit(8. Originally writ- paying a sot price for each osrd. Each player pnta a but- 
ten KmnedimB. on any number on his oard which la announced as 

VmiviaII /1ran'A1^ «• Tl ImmaI LamaIJ ^ AH* drawn fi^ a Wheel, and he who first hM five buttons In 
® I » row wins all the money token for that round, minus the 

*kmiiU,pT» ehenil as It. oanHe, < ML. canile, aken- bank’s dlsommt 

aeL ahouse for a dog, < L. canis, a dog, + -06, a kmomeBis (keD-Men'e-sis). n. [< Gr. Kcvde, 
■affix denoting a place where animals are kept) empty (see cenotaph, etc,), + ytveeie, genera- 


rough walking-slick; a i>olo. [Scotch.] 

, A better lad ne'er loan'd out o'er a Avnt 

Hammy t Blohy and Bandy, 
He bode me fling doun my 6vnf, and aap me end my 
mlther yielded oursells prisonera. 

mi; Old Mortality, Ilf 

He oairled a long pde or kent, like tho alpenatoolL tol- 
erably poUihed, with a turned top oo It on wblrii he 
reeled. J. Hmii, Bpere Hours, w §0X4 p^ 414. 


8d75 


8. Bee the extract. 

AbendoffM. . . iiltftroniid tb0ii6ek[oftlMwliai«]» 
oplled the ImU, to which hookeand ropei are attached for 
the pnrpoae of ehlf ting ronnd the oaroaaa. 

CTrn ©lot, III. 461. 




kenti(:iMnt),«. [<J 

laboatiDjT] 


IN Jeent^, n.] I, trans. 1, To 

propel'f as aboat, Bjr pushing with a kent or long 
pole against the bottom of a river; punt. 

[^otoh.] ~9. To tilt or turn over (a whale) by 
moans of a hook and tackle inserted into the 
kont. 

n, intrans* To propel a boat by pushing it 
with a kent. 

"Thej will row TerySlow," lald the pitte, or tant where 
depth permlta, to amid noue." stHiu, Abbot» xnv. 

kenti^ (kent). A dialectal preterit of kenK 
[Scotch.] 

ImtBltf a. An obsolete form of quinUU, 

1 friue thta lewSU to thee^ richly worth 
A Mntatt. or an hundreth-walght of jpdd. 

Ohapmant Blind Baggar of Alexandria (Woriia iSiSk L 6X 

Kent bulo (kent bd^gl^ [So called after the 
Duke orAent.] " > - - 

Eentia (ken^ 
named after 
Sketches,” Loudon, 182fl.] A genus of fea- 
ther-palms belon^g to tne tribe Areeeof, for- 
merly includii^ a number of the finest palms jSJ? v^ept;;. . 


^ — 1 If^patear. 

JBun^ Elegy on Capt Matthew Hendwion. 

kepet. r. and a. A Middle English form of Xvwi). 

kephir (kef'^r), a. [Caucasian.] A kind of 
ferment^ milk in use among the inhabitants 
of the northern Caucasus, and corresponding 
08 an article of diet and medichie to kumiss in 
the southeastern steppos of Kussia. Nature, 
XXX. 210. 

kepi (kep'i), a. [F. MH; origin iuiknown.1 A 
kind of cap first worn by French troops in Alge- 
ria, and since much worn by other French troojM 
and in other countries, as well as in public 
schools and institutions, etc. it fits oloee to the 
head, and has a flat olroolar top, Inclined towaid the front, 
wlthaflathorixontalvlior. Xta different umi are marked 


kerdier (ker'cher), a. [Also ckereher. eurekar; 
a cprrupt form of JBerehUf. CL hanakereker.] 
1. A kerchief. [Provincial.] 


He beoeme like a man in an exitasle and trance, and 
white as a larotar. AortA, tr. of riuta^ p. 740. 

1 bought thee Hr^m to thy head 
That wore wrought fine and gallantly. 

erwti&nw (CliUdt ItalladA XV. Ml). 
8. An animal’s caul. HaUiwclU [I*rov, Ens 
kardiert (ker'chto), v. a [< kcrchcr, a.] 
dress or cover, as the head, with a kereher. 
Pale tiokucN with her ktrehBnd head up wound. 

Gf. Fletcher, Christ's Victory In HeaTcn. 

kerchief (k^r'ehif), a. [<ME.il 




^ v^atloM eff style and mamentatlon.^ 


-jplerian (kep-ie'ri-aji), a. [< Kepler (see 
def.) -I- -<aaj Of or pertaining to Johann 
Kepler, the German astronomer (1671-1030) ; 
mpounded by Kepler: as, Keplerian doctrines ; 
Keplerian laws.— Xepltizlu fhnctloa. hce function. 


See keeps 


Proierit and past participle of 

of thiat tribe wKlch have latterly been referred a 

to various other genera, as Jreea, Hydriaetele, ^ ^ 

HtdyMepe, mopaiottgliH, dLoatigma, ^ 

and Kotcea. It is now restricted to three species of New ^ mfdM « Ron rtftrn- 

Guinea and the Moluooas, oharaoteriied by Wnted leaf- keraBUOlUin (ker-^-mid i-um), a. Bee ccro- 
segmentaandshamlyfom^aiigledluaxiohesof tbesp^x. aitatliia. 

K, Molueeana attaiiis a height of 90 foot, and Is oompara^ BleramonkSSrlne (ker^a-mo-sf^Tl^nS), a. pU 


tlrely hardy. 

£mii8hTkeu'tiBb), a. [< ME. KenUeh, < AS. 
CentieCf < Cent, Vmt (L. Cantium), Kent.] Of 
or perteiuing to Kent, tho southeastemmost 
county of England. 

The 
■Itlon 
they 


[NL., < KeranMftphcira, fho 'typical genus, + 
-^acfl.] A subfamily of MiUolme, having the 
test spherical and composed of ohamberlots ar^ 
ranged in concoutrio layers. Also Kcramoephay 
rim, as a family of an order MiUolidea. 

ley departed theuoo to the lie of Wight korgiBlIlO (ker Srgiu), a. Bee ceraaine, 

IfSton, 111st Eng., vL korat-, keratCh. Same as oeraU, wraUh, with 
^tw, the herb Mereurialia perenniiu retention of tho Greek k instead of the usual 

meroury, whose leaves resemble those of the gaimeii oal- and regular change to Latin c. 

tA hSa iSKSStaiKli !“>«». + ^yoc> ^ patlfoi ., paiu 

iting the passing at the Cath- . i© the Cpmea. 

f< Qr. Kfpa^ 



elemra. of an omnge-brown color with black and white , a - ^ / 

markings, expanding about si Inches: the only British kOTatolCOpy (ker-a-tos kd-pi), fl. [< Qr. 

». 'iliti (Krpor-), horn, + aiuyiria, < view.] In 


enreheff, curekltf, eourck^, keverchef, heverehltt,, 
eovcrchief, koererchqf,i OF. ewrechtf, oouvreehe/j 
euevrccht^, a kerchief, < eovrir, cover, + chef, 
chief, head : see covert and t^tef. Hence in comp. 
handkerchief, neckerchief, and by corruption 
cher, ouroher, by abbreviation kerch. ocrok,] 1 . 
A head-dress composed of a simple square or 
oblong piece of linen, silk, or other material, 
worn folded, tied, pinned, or otherwise fastened 
about the head, or more or less loosely attached, 
BO as to cover or drape the head and shoulders. 
Some traoee of its early form and use still surrlTe in the 
costumes of different psrta of Europe, especially among 
the country people. 

Hire S«iwiiBAg/]i ful fyne weren of groundoi 
t dnrste swere they weyghedon ten pounde, 

That (Ml a Bonday were upon hire heed. 

Chaueer, Gen. Brol. to 0. T., 1. 468. 

8. A similar square of linen, cotton, or silk, 
worn on or us^ about the person for other 
purposes than covering the head. Compare 
Handkerchief, neckerchief, and napkin. 

Every man had a Isrge HnMef folded about his neck. 

«rJ. Hetpeerd. 
Maidens wave 

Their kerehieft, and old women weep for Joy. 

Cmepcr, Tadc, vL 70a 
She had a clean huff AenslU^ ronnd her neolL and stuffed 
Into the bosom of her Sunday woolen gown of dark blua 
Un. OwlkeU, Sylvia's Loven^ xv. 

Sf. Ouo who wears a kerchief; a woman. 
Theprondest kerehUf of the court shall rest 
Well satlsfy'd of whnt they love the best. 

Dryden, Wife of Bath's Tala I M 

Kerchief of idoasancst, a kerchief or scarf worn as a 
lady's favor or as an ornament; a cointolie. 

?ret. and pp. ker^ 
r< ierchitf. 


l-y, .IVFIIA, 

Inspection of the bomoa. 

f<GT.ii(rpBf («rpor.), 

culonxl, tough^bliwy fosalliforouB, srenacoous llfflcstona horn, + J In pathoL, dis 


disease of the outer 


representative of tho group to whloh It pertafua — _ 
larva is very pale green, and is found feeding on birch 
late In the summer '* ‘ “ 

ish plover, seorf 

culorod,tongh,bl|WyfosaniforouB, I , . 

boloiiffing to the Lower Greensand. It occurs at Hythe layers of the epidermis. 

kentlet (ken'tl), n. An obsolete form of qvin^ dor Agave). 


Inpathol, kerohief (k6r'chif), v. f.; pret. and 
dtirfed, kerchieft, ppr. kerchivflng, [< 
[< Qr. idfia; B*] To attire with a kerchief; hood. 


taL 

kentledge (kent'lej), 


Thua Night oft see me lii thy pale career 
Till civiliultod Moni appear, 

Not trick’d and frounc'd as she wss wont 
With the Attlok boy to hunt, 

But kereheft In a comely cloud, 

While rucking winds arc piping loud. 

11 renseroso, 1. ISA 
Mra Farobrother, the Vicar's white-haired motW, be- 
frilled and kerektefed with dainty oleanliiiosa 

Qetvrge JSbot, Mlddlemaroh, X. 801 


n. [Appar. < *kent, var< 


of cairf 1 ( see kcnti ), + ledge(a thing laid down). ] i© 
Naut. , pig-iron laid in the hold of a ship for bal- 9' 
last. Also kintledge, 


Keraudrenia (ker-A-dr6'ni-a), w. [NL. (J. ^ ^ 

'• ©awed after Dr. Koraudren, surgeon obsolete variant of ker^, her^ 


kentrolite (ken'tr$-llt^ e. [< Gr. Kpvrpov, point, 
center, + >JBog, stone.] A rare silicate of lead 
and manganeso occurring in southern Chili In 
acutely terminated crystals, also in sheaf-like 
aggregates of a reddish-brown color. 
Eentaokiaa (ken-tuk^i-ui), a. and n, [< Kcn- 
tu(^ (see del.) + -an,] " 1, a. Of or pertaining 
to Kentucky, one of the southern United States, 
bordering on the Ohio, 
n. n. A native or an inhabitant of Kentucky. 
" ^ llue-graee. 

Bee warhler. 

Bee limeeUme, 



Ste 
now 
ing 

by having 
nally instead 
and from other 

calyx and kidney-snapea seeas. xho genus 
braces 7 species, a of which are natives of Auitoitlla aud 
oi]ie(rfMwlyaBcar. These plants have the general aspect 

KeriUlUanleSB (ke-r&-drf-nrf-6), n.pl. [Nii. 
(Steetz. 1846), < Eeraudrenia + -arr.j A sub- 
tribe of the Laeiopetalew, formerly included iu 
tho order Malvaeem, based on the genus Kcrau- 
drenia, 


keori;^ (ko-a'rft-oll), Ji. ^ [E. Ind.] A Wlatile keraulophoxi (ke-rl'lp-fon), w. [NL., < Qr. xt- 
oil derived from the male fiowers of the fragrant puf, a hon^ 4- ovXdc, a pipe, flute, + 4^, voice, 
screw-pine, Pandanue odoratieeimue. Also hot- souncL] In ergan-hntmng, a stop having inet- 


keout (kf-out' or , 
tive.l A mongrel cur* 


a. [Perhaps imita- 


al pipes of small scale, and a thin, somewhat 
reedy tone. 


kep (kep), V. t, [So., < ME. k^pen, a var. of 
ktppen,K, kiph partly confusea with kmen, E. 
ki^: see kip^ and keep,^ 1. To meet, either in 
a hostile or a friendly way, or accidentally. 

His bstoUUi he snurlt then ; 

And stnd usyit In netafll. 

To Ann them git they weld sms 
Bahiiur MS., riv. 168^ 197. 


la^mlh [Prov. Eng.] kerb (kerb), g. aud fi. An irregular occasional 


cision; a stroke with a weapon. 

**Kepe the oosyn,” quoth the kyug, ‘*thst thou on kyrf 
setter 

A if thou redes hym lyet, redly X trowe 
Tbit thou suhsl byden tho bur that ho sohol/bede after. ** 
Gaiooptic and the Ofreen KwigM (fiS. K T. S.X L 87S. 

8. A channel or out made in wood by a saw or 
other cutting-instrument.— 3. In a cloth-shear- 
ing machine, tho wool taken off in one passage 
through the cutter.— 4. A layer of hay or turf, 
[Prov. Eng.]— 5f. That which is cut; a cut- 
ting. 

Twine every^Aif/eweywarde from Jl!?* 


spelling of curb, v., 4, and ti., B. 


We hive the lady (or g^tleman) who takes her 

place upon the km with a guitar, adorned with red rib- 
bon, and sings a aentimontal song. 

(Jamtafon.) *** 

fh f theaotrf pMdng toSf(kI&i*), n. hereke; 

throngh the idr, falUng, or dropping; inferoopt ^ kerJlisf, q. v.] An abbreviated tank 

offerrtiqf. [ftov.Eng.] 

And kep me In your arms tw^ The scarlet sae red, and the AereAis sae whlUv 

And latna me fa' down. And your bonny looks bangin' down. 

Bkih qfPoUn Hood (Child’s Ballads, V. 171)1 Asesf rONB and Mr Aiiii4s(CbUd'i BsUada IX. 186). 


PoUodiui^ Husbondrte (E. ] 

knfiBd (k6rft), a. [< ilvr/a -I- Having 

MMdtliw th. to* of our own llttl. phUoloula wdl ter » A 

tli.ter-oafu^of.ci.1111.. J^//JiModrSig.,Prd. (Mr ftng-ms -BM n ^ A 

1.1 1 sawing-machino tor nakiog a Mries of nnau 
saw-cuts in a piece of woo^ the kerfk so made 
allowing the wood to be bent without break- 
ing* 


BeePringlea, 

(kfi'ri^n), «. [< Gr. laiplev, a outaneoug 

disease, lit. a honeycomb, < wax: see 
cereA A suppurative inflammation of the hiir- 
follirioB of the scalp. 

ktrite (M'nt), n. . [< Gr. tam^, yw, + 4^.] 
A Idud of artificial vulcanite in which the 



oili. 

fclrit|Mr||rt (ki'zit-wir). ii.^ M^^wire In- 
jntaM tf M oovwiiigoikerite, *E. D. 
te] (^Ih ^ ^ Ymasit of oorl 
iMrllwtj ^ A Middle Eoglieb aod pfoyinoial 
fmtiotiiharlock, 

]uail9M(k^'meB),n, [Formerly aJBoekmnef/< 
Ax, PexB, qimiz, kermee, crimson: see mrmine 
And or^fNeox.! 1. A red dyestuff oomdstinff of 
the dried bodies of the females of one or two 


3276 

Th 0 grwaa corn in uomer iiolde curne, 

Ite tool, worn- Mnohe4elto«|iyj^^ 

An ni itmed or lued HaniMt ■(wne omptleth tlidr 
ftore. A OnrMff, Survey of Carnw$Il, fol, S(X 

2, To grmulAtGf as salt by evaporation, 

Tbflj who oomo hithor to lide nit tnhe it up m it 
nud hfy it in hei^ on tho dv land, before the wea^ 
brmks In anew. yoyagee, an. JflW. 

n. trawf. If, To BOW with corn, 

Pereoyre ge and heere go my q»eohe^wher ha that erfth 
i^eoles of Ooam, especially C, an in^ct JJa lonS? 

RNUi^andor eboutthaaiaeofapee. Ilia dveia mure per- ^ 

nanent hut leaabrUllaDt than ooehlneal. Itwaaefavor- in Hanla of Parlai they found plentie of aal^ which the 
It# red dye before the dlaooTCiy of ooohlnoeL and aomo of Fore-man in Natures ahoik and her ohiefo workraaQ, the 
IhiQrfentalradaaraderiradfnitnlt AlsoeafladoUMraM*. Aunno^ tumadand Jtmukt from water Intoaalt; hia worke- 
2. [cap,] jyL, ] A genus of Coeainw erected by house for this busliioase was a Jw P*^®^ tb® 
Targionf-TOEsetti. Tto are of globular fonn, often 

with a alight median oonstilotion, freuuently highly col- Tis certain, thore is no making good Salt If Wyge 
oredi and of quite lar^ siio* Lm than 18 species are and Teliotnent hoiling, as is used : b^it must Im hsftiM 
kaoih^ all liTing upon naha. either by the heat or the Sun, aa in Fkanoe ; or by a full 

kmufr-banry (J5r'iiie*.ber'J)i Thekomen- *“4 owrweighty iMn^ M«t«n th^ 

Inieot, which wu formerly regaled as tlio fruit ^ *o P- 

of the tree upon which it livSl. ?• i“ *<* * kem orpro- 

knmeilte (Wr'mfHfit), «. [< hemm + -ikt.] Jeetion, mo typo or letter. 

Kfttivc oxysulphid of antimony^ occurring in koni? (j6m), n. and r. A dialectal (miassibl- 
aonoelinio cryjtelc, or cryetelhue jegregatec. Tdaleotel form of 

(kern), iL [Also kemOf and formerly 
keam; < /;ornoj Ir, coa^harnaM (tft and m 


d^fcrte. wmia 

Fnanpine was found to kasw aatiotline Iwiifb of a 
pomigniiate. Amis Phyilod fiueaki 

What is loft of you aoems the mere hoik of me iwiJ 
that has baeo stolen. 

' A 0 , MUM, Beyerfea of alteheior. 

4. The bundle of fat on the fore shoulder; any 
swelling or knob of flesh.— 5. Piguratively— 
(a) Tbeoenti^psrtof anything: a mass aromid 
which other znafter is oonoreted; a nucleus in 
general. 

islandi Hiftoria Numonun, Xnt, p xxxvilL 

The castle is the lewef of the whrteplM^ , 

if. A, Fremnn, Venloa, p aa 

(b) The important part of anything, as a matter 
in disousslw ; i^e main or essential point, as 
opposed to matters of less import; the core; 
the gist : as, to come to the kernel of the ques- 
tion. 

“You that talk'd 

The tradi that made me alok and almoat sad?” 

** 0 tnah," be laid, " but with a^l 


of a oherry-red color. Also calied'oMftmoaF- 
bleiiele and red antimmy, 
lBeniie8Hmin«ral(kerimSg-min'e-Ta1),n. Amor- 
phous antimony trisulphide: so called from its 
orange-red color. 

konBit-oak (kSr^mSz-Ck), ft. A dwarf oak, 
Quereue oooeffora, from 2 to 0 feet high, with 
ewergreen somewhat spiny-toothed leaves, on 
It llfea the kennea-lnseot, whioli appeara like a gall upon 
fta twigs, buds, and to some oxteut leaves, and la sniv 
nmnded with a ilocky subatanoe. 

kmness, Unueis, kmnis (k^r'mes, -mis), n. 
fss Bohem. karmeek sst Pol. kiermaes s IJttlc 
Buss, kernmh s White Buss, kermanh s Buss, 
dial. kirmaekU as Lith. kermoahius (all < G.), < 1). 
and Flem. kermU, kerkmiHg Ml), kermim, kerok~ 
mieee m MLG. kerkmiseo^ kerkenmim, kormiaie m 
HHG.bfrmdsse, G. kirmee, kinumjcirm^ kcrmcH, 
MrehmeisesODan. MrkemesscaE. as if ^ehuroh^ 
maeSt i* e. a church festival, a * church-ale’ (nee 
chwreh and fttossi), orig. the feast of dedication 
of a church, then an annual fair or market.] 
1. In the Low Oountries and in French Flan- 
ders, an annual fair and festival of a town or 
commune, characterised by feasting, dancing, 
grotesque jirooensions, target-shooting, and 
other forma of amusement, wldch at one time 
reached a licentious extravagance. Thckomess 


vv, , 

nearly silent), a soldier (sGiael. ccof^^fftcaoh, 

> K. eatoran, q. v.) ; of. eathfeatf a soldier, < 
cath (a Gael, catk s W. cad a AB. Imtku). bat- 
tle, +/ 0 ar (a L. vir a AS. tcer), a man.1 1. 

In tbe ancient militia of Ireland and the Sigh- 
lands of Scotland, a light-armed foot-soldier kernel^ 
of t)ie lowest and poorest grade, armed with a timately of 
dart or skeau: opposed to paKeirp/ass, a heavy- 
armed soldier. The word is sometimes used in 
a collective sense. 


Inlt- 

Tnmgftm, Mnoeaa, IL 
WizIagteDSls, enlaiged]ympliatlogluidi,partloa]ai!iy 
in the gioln of a child : no oallad beoauae anppoaed to be 
oonnecM with the growth of the body. [Frov. Xng.] 
kernal^ (kdr’nel), v. i,\ pret. and pp, kemeled 
or kemelled, ppr. komemg or kwnelMa, [< 
ME. *kimelenf kymeUen; < AwmeA, ft.J To 
harden or ripen into kernels, as tbe seeds of 
plants. 

In StaffonUhire^ mrdeQ.rounolvali aown In the fldldi 
Jtena well, and yldd a good Inoreaae. 

Mortimer, Hn^bandiy* 


Both him and the kearne alio (whom ondy 1 tooketobe 
the proper Iriah aouldiour) can I alluwa 

kpenttr, State of Ireland. 
The meroileaa Macdonwald 
* « , . from the weatem iilea 
Of JeerTM* and gallowglasaea li aupplled. 

gSa4:.rMiiobetli,L8,lA 

Hence— 2. An Irish churl or boor; by exten- 
sion, any ignoble person; adrudge; abumpkin. 


] A battlement. 

The oowntaa of Craayne with hir olere maydyna 
Knella downe lu the tymellet there the mg horeda 
km ArtMtre (B. ELkI^X k AWf. 
The maydenc^ whltt ala lely-floure, 

Xaiye in a MmaUa of a towre. 

Jr& jUfiflolfi, A. L 17, 1 107. (SatUuea.) 

kernel^ (kSrW),e.f. [< Asefftef^^ft.] Tocreno- 
laie. 

The Ung had given him Itoenae to forllAe and Sameg 
hia mmnalon honie ; that iij^tq^emba^ It. 


foBofut, tr. of Camden, p. 758. 

f n uxruugo j u uuuipjuu. Thoie walls are kemeUed on the toui 
SomobirtMroiuOuUaw.ornnoivUlXanM. , , ^ ^ aW). nx. 801 

lieyw^ Wnman Killed with XUndneii. kenioled, konialled (kSr'neld), a, [< kernel^ 
A bare-legged Xrlah fteme. wboie only dothtng is bii + -dd^.] Having a kernel, 
ragged yellow ^tle, and the unkempt ‘♦glib'* of hair, komolly, a. See kemely, 
through which hi. « 3 rw p egout,. IWPlwiHrebrtMlM (kiP'nel-BUb'’rt,Ii»), ». The 

iih.-hin«e - >»• gulMtBnoe of the nuoleu* of un omin or epe^ 

8.InJf«s.la«,«nidlepe«onorvaR;boad. 

ing of wpreaentation of a Dutoh kOTll-baby (kten'bfi^bl), ft. [< towtl, 4,+ 'bahy,’\ Vnrnelv ^mallw (khr'nel-i) a r< JfcerweZX + 


j originally, and is atUl in many plaoea, held on tbo 
faaat'day of the patron aalnt of the plaoo or of ita prliioi* 
pal ohnrcb, with roligluua obaervancea, whence the name. 

The painting 

Kemftik the bru 

other thinga of thia 


Zhydan, Parallel of Foetiy and Fainting. 
S. A kind of ontertainmont, usually given for 
charitable purposes, in which the costumes and 
sports of the Flemish kormess are imitated. 
[B^ent, 17. S.] 


vest-home, it ia nanally decorated with bladea of com, 
aud crowned with flowers, and is bomo to and from the 
flclda on tbo laat day of the reaping, with mnalc and merry* 
making. Alao called htrmd-qeem, iFrov. Kng.j 
Not half a century ago they uaed every where Tin Nor- 
thuijilwrlaiidl to dieia up aomeibing ... at tbe end of 
called a barveet doU, or item bo^. 


kernels, in any sense. 


luirveat, which 


kem-ent (kCrn'kut), 

[Scotch.] 

From th«t aame pin depended the MTn cut of com, ourl- 
oualy braided and adorned with ribbons. 

Semainef^irUMailc Song, p. 800. 


lunnu^ (kdmj, ft. [Also (Sc.) cum aud kim ; a 
var. or otmti ; cf . 1). korih b OHG, kmio, cherno, 

MHG. kerne, kern, G. korn b loel. I^arni b Lou. 

Jdeme = Sw. Mma, cons, kernel; derivatives, 
like E. kornel which has another suffix, of the 

orig. noun. AS., etc., <v>rn; see SeeA;cml, — 

e.] If. Aoom;grain:komel.— 2. Inr/riftWft//, . . 

that part of a type which projects beyond the kwn-dollie (kem'doFi), w. 
body or shank, as in the Bomau letters f and J f A*] 
as formerly made and some italic letters.— 8, kerael^ (kCr nel), n. 

The last handful or sheaf of grain cut down at AS. cymel, ^little coin 
the close of the harvest. Also called fcom-ewf. 

[Scotch. In this sense usually spelled A'irn.] 

The Oameronlan . . . rcaerved several handfuls of the 
firfraat and atrrightait com for the Harvest kim. 

Maekwod't Mag., Jaii., 1H21, p. 400. 

4. A harvest-home. [Scotch. lu this sense 
usually spelled A^im.] 

Aa hlesk-lkc'd Uallowmaa rotnma, 

They get the Jovial ranting Mms, 

When rural life o* ev^ itatiou 
Unite Inoommon recreation. 

Burm, The TwaDoga. 

Ye OTlhS feem. in harveatlng, toobeerandhumh after 
me lakhiiidfultf grain iiont^wn. (Bootch.)— Towln 
ms hsriL to win the honor of entting down the laat hand- 
nd ef|ga!ii in the field rSootoh.] 
kSfB^ (k68n), v, £< ME. kemen, kumen, eurnen 
(m G. kornen, kkmen), form corns or grains, 
sow with com, < com, a grain, etc.: see korn^, 
ft., and oomi, ft., and of. oom^e.] Lfiftfrufts. 1. 

To form corns or grains; take the form of corns 
orgrsins; granumte; harden, as com in ripen- 
ing; set, as fruit or grain. 


spoken oi, should be served up to the board at great 
' EoUandt tr. of FUny, xxxvt. L 


SMbriSStUXiSinm toniliw(Ur'iilm),i.. bni,..] 

.. 8.™ - + 

iim the character of a kem or boor; clowu- 
isu. 

Ireland, that was onoo the ooiiqueet of one ainSle Bade 

A rural festlv- 
9 reding, and 
part of the bar- 
called ckwrMupper, [Prov. 

iUlg.J 



com or grain: see oon4i 
edible substance contained 
nut or the stone of a fruit. 

As on a walnot withniute is a bitter baike, 

And after that bitter biike (be the shell aweye) 

Is a HmeUs of oonforte. /’isn Ptsiemon (B), zL 268. , ... .. 

nector shall have a gr®atMtoh If he knock out el^er wSSSaa W IB ^ 

of^owhralni’, 'awereasgoodj^kafusiynut wlth no k6r08en^(ker 9^n),ft. [lJf.F.g0roseM (>E.) 


The ckummipper wea alwiya provided when all was 
shorn, hut the mel-iupper after all was got in. 

Hecrt'a Fear Book, p. 1068. 


kernel, " iSAok., T. and C., il. 1, 118. 

2. Teohuically, in hot : (a) In phanerogams, 
strictly, Ihe wWe body of a seed within the 
coats, namely, the emhiyo, and, when present, 
the albumen, (h) In pyrenomycetoas fungi, in 
oldusuf " ' . 

or peril 


bWVRVMV y-wu/, TV. . nvivamwo 

irreg. < Gr. latpdc, wax, + -etic.] A mixture ox 
liquid hydrocarbons distilled mm petroleum, 
coal, bitumen, etc., extensively used as an il- 
luminatinff fluid in all parts of the world. When 
of good qoauty it ia nearly coloriesa, and its apeolflo grav- 
iWvaileafromaTSOtooISlB. Its boiling-point sh^d be 
iSove 77* 0. (170* V*X and the point at whiob it evolvea 


ecium within t£eoto outer wall. In 
both these senses a synonym of fttfclms.— 8. 

A gramlneow seed with its hnsk or Intogu- ^ 

meni; a gram or com: as, a Assmcl of wheat, taminous abale; anyaoSyiockfraa wUch fUmSfivuiDg 
oats, or maize: formerly applied also to the .oUhaibeencwiiiayheprofltaldyolilalii^ 
seed of the apple and other pulpy frdts. kprref, ft. An obsolete form of eafU, 

The epzcomhi of onr dayaljke Baop's oook, had xatber Kunift 
have a bailey kifiMl wn^ up In a bell^ than they will named after BeUenden Her, a British botanist.] 



A mna of iomumou plaaii of the Mbe IM- 


Mhenio, and luge, I 
flowen tenn ln eilang 


byemidl, diT,outiIa(i^ii^ 
nllti^, peauuded yellow 

SXJS 


the hvanohletB. 


irt 


ponmlneU^ ooiiwly tcmto iMTai. Ther^ only 
one weU-«itbentleiM Qedei, JT. native of 

JMftn, but eultltated tbrooghout wertern Europe end In 
Amenoe, neually under the erroneoni neme of ^enAoriM 
JmimhM* Tbenetorelfonnwl^ilTeieneltendpetidile 
rSS, the naiial iotm in CfAnna being full-double. 
kMTil (ker^il)i n* ^e Ind.] A Tenomoug sen- 
snakeof the genne Jajfdrqp^f as iT, nigroeinota 
of BengaL 
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F. eeimlla a teiL F.diale crittO, a keaM; Bg, 
ometo, a miml; all < h^utrmieMa, a rad 
oi^:8ee Qv^giMifiila. The forms showmaoh 

VftViftuOlif duo ill JNUrt ^0 difffiFMlt lUftOlplllAtloiUI 
of the dime endiii^.] A oommoii Bniopeaii fal- 
coh, Falco Hnnuneulue, Tinnunekhta ahudariwt, 
or CerekMis tinnuHeulus^ of small siaeand^- 

*• Inchee lottt, the wing 9. 
^e bM ii bricl^^ with bliok Birow-heMe on the book, 
the nnder Mtw ume ehede of bnS, fawn, or mfoui, 
much qmwM with bleck, end the heed, neck, end romp 
belM moitly blnlih-gmy. It inheblte perte of Aele end 
M well Bi the i^ole of Enrape. It builda in hoi- 



MtoiMi but tUi b?mS!Sd te ttertSi 


k,^ (ker'i), n . } pL Iwirtee ( J«). [Origin ob- 
Houre.] A large apron. [Prov. Eng.] 
terrymorry-Vw (ker^i-meisi-buf^, n. TAlso 
Mrimiriti buff; appar. < kerrjf + tnem/ + 8«/i, 
the seoond element being appar, a humorous 
insertion, to rime with the Urst.] A kind of 
stuff of which Jerkins were f ormerhr sometimes 
made. The term seems to have been prover- 
bial, and is often used Jocularly. HalUwelL 

IVetqfbto [It], e swdllliu, inexfce, or bleok end bine of 
e blow or hart AIk, e blow glnen with onei knnoklea 
vpon onei heed. Alio e AMnM lUti, lioHo, 

kerstp ft* A hOddle English form of crm. Bee 
erew and eurw^» 

JMrsuitlte(k6r'san-tIt),n. r<Jrefsanfon,aham- 
let in Aittany, near Brest, 4- -ifoii,] A variety of 
ffne-grained.mioadloiite which occurs in dikes. 
It contains accessory quartz and angite, and gen- 
erally some calcite of secondary oiigm, 
fcersefpfi. A Middle English form of ems. See 
eresa and eurae^, 

kersen (k^'sn), e. t A dialectal variant of 
ehriaten. MidwoUm; Beau, and FL 
kersey (ker'zi), n. and a. [Formerly also oar- 
sey, oaraajfe; said to be so called from Keraeu, 
a village near Hadleigh in Suffolk, England, 
where a woolen trade was once carried on. The 
2). JMraaaif G. Dan. keraei, Mraei, Sw. kersefft F. 


■mM miy bo recognised by its hebit of hoverl^orsnik 

^ the wings, slwsys with its heed to thewl^wlieiuie 
^e nimet idaiiiiaf snd winOkowr). The male end female 


epithet of contempt The term is extended to e number 
ot ipecleeof the restricted genus TinnwmOuacitOer^naUu 
Ihe American representeUvM are commonly known es 
^parrow-hatekt. See ont under tpamuhhawk. Also ceUod 
rioniMland vtndhoter, 

Ne thought of honour ever did esaey 
His baser brest, but in his MroB kyud 
A pleasing valne of glory he did fVnd. 

^kwnssr. It. Q., H. lit 4. 

What a oast of k/ttrOt ere theeeu to hawk after ladiee 
thus 1 B. Jenten, Epiooino, iv. X. 

The hobby is used for smaller gama tor daring larka 
and stooping at qualla The ftwCrsf waa trained for the 
seme purposes. OoldmUtA, Kat Hist, It fi. 

ketl (ket), n. [< Icel. t^ot a Dan. ttfad a Sw. 
flesh.] Carrion; flith. [Scotch and North. 


mlultiattiMw'': 

meonviSA 


kstonlo (kf-ton'ik), a. [< ketone + 4e.] Be- 
lated to or containing azetone 

ra add oontalnlnsr the oartonyl or ketone erM^OcTand 
bav^ the properties of a ketone well ae of an ado. 
Imtt Tket), n. See kef V2. 
kstUfll (keta), f». [< ME. ketel, hetgh kenffL alMi 
ehetelf < AS. ooteL eytel m OS. ketu m Oraes. 
ketelf aaetetf taeMy taietel a D. ketel m OHG. 
eheatl, MHO. G. keeeel a Icel. keUU a Sw. 
kittel a Dan. t^edel a Norw. kiel, kil a Q^h. 
kaiitat a kettle: cf. Lith. katitaa a Lett, kalia 
a OBulg. kofat ieotlf a kettle; usually derived 
< L. eamua (Sicilian kdnvov), dim. caUUua, a 
deep bowl, a deep vessel for cooking or serving 
up food (of. Gr. fdrvXoc, a cup) ; but the wm 
may be Teut, confused with we L.: of. OHG. 
ehessi, MHG. kasd, a kettle (a AS. oete, glossed 
caoabua)} loci, kati, alsq keila, a smsdrship.] 
1. A vessel of iron, copper, tin, or other metal, 
of various shapes and ofmeusions, used for boil- 
ing or heating water and other liquids, or for 
cooking vegetables, etc., by boiling. Compare 
oamihkettk, taa<ketUe. 

A Md§. dung 

Between two poles upon s stick irsiioverseL 
Eeoelves the morsel. Oovper, Tsik, t SCOi 

A few weeks sgo she hed nil the friilt gnthered, sll the 
nt, lU tbe bmsB MIm scoured end ready. 


sugar got out, 


W. M. Baker, Bew TImotliy, p. 1 
[Local, U. S.]— 8f. A kettle- 


(ket), n, [Perhaps otheruses of kef 1.] 1, 
A matted hairy fleece of wool. [Scotch.] 

She won na get o' moorland tips, 
wr tewted ket, and liolry hipi. 

Bwma, Boor MoUie's Elegy. 

2. The couch- or quitch-grass, Tritieum repena, 
[Scotch.] 

), M. 


eari^t kersey. 


_ irumtj 

arc then from' K The OF. ereag (Palsgrave; 


^ ereatf 

F. er^aea^ coarse twilled cloth, is appar. unre- 
lated.] 1. a, A kind of coarse woolen cloth, 
usually ribbed, made from lozui; wool. Cloth of 
this nsmo Is mentioned of eoriy ss the reign of Edward 
III, Iberewerothroughont the fifteenth and sixteenth 
tMmturiea a coarse and a fine quality, and the finer was 
dyed in vurioui ooiors. 

Kaneie oslled Ordlniiia dudl oontoyne In lengtho be- 
twlxte seaventeuo and eigbtene yordes. Act b Sdw. VI. 

Tbe Sunne when he Is at his hight ahineth oiwd vpon 
^course eareie u cloth of tlseuo. 

XgZy, Euphnei and his England, p. 448. 
By various Names in various Counties known, 

Yet held In aU the tme Surtont alone ; 

Be thine of Kemy firm, though amall the Cost, 

Then brave unwet the Boln, uuohiird the Frost. 

Gay, lYivlo, L 50. 

Devon kerseys, wodon cloths mode in Devonshire^ Eng- 
land and famous in the foorteenth oeiitnry. 

XL a. 1. Made of kersey-ololh. 

others youll see when all the Town's afloat, 

Wrsp't in th* embrooes of a kermy coat 

(/ay, Trivia, I. lOS. 

Hence »2t. Homespun; homely. 

Henoeforth my wooing mind shall be express'd 
In russet yeas, and honest kereey noes. 

Shat., L. L. L., v. 8, 418. 

kerseymore (k6r'zi-mSr), n. [A corruption of 
eaaaimere, sinr.ulating k^aey.'] Cassimere. 

A figure . . . taU and physically Impressivo, even In 
kid and kemymere, Oeorye siM, Donim Derondo, xxxtx. 

keneynette (kkr-zi-neto, n. [A ooxruption of 
cosefneffe, simulating keracyA Cassinette. 
KenmaB (kdrs'mas), n. A dialectal variant of 
Ohriatmaa. Midmeian. 

kenre (k6rv), v. if. A Middle En^h form of 
cartw^.^S. In eoaUmining. Bee hirve. [North. 
Eng.] 

.karrorf, n. A Middle English form of carver. 
kaaaif, n. A variant of kaiaerh 
kaA (kesh), n. A dialectal form of kex. 
kealop (kes'lop), n. [Var. of ehealipf nit. of 
ekeeaetipf q. v.j The stomach of a calf pre- 
pared lor rennet. Also, in Scotland, callod 
keeei^. [Prov. Eng.] 

.koaaeti V. A Middle English form of kt^s. 
ktgtf, A Middle English preterit of costi. 
kegtriel (kes'trel), n. [Early mod. E. also kes- 
^ eaairel, kaatret, kaatril; with medial t de- 
veloped between a and r, < OF. gueroerellef also 
written eeroereUe, ereaeerethf F. ordcervRc, a kes- 
trel: cf. It. triatareHo (Florio) for oriatafello, 
dim. of quereeUOf a kestrel; OF, eeroeUe, a teal. 


(ket), fi. Same as kat. 

ketdl^ (keoh), v, and n. An obsolete or dia- 
lectal form of eatehh 

I con already riddle, and con sing Ketdiee, 

Beaummu, To B. Jonson. 

kitdlS (kech), n. [Cf. D. kite, G. kite, kite, F. 
ooteke, ((miche (< E.}; ult. (like which 

is directly < F. eaique m It. oaieeo) < Turk, qdiq, 
qatq. a boat, skiff .j A small, strongly buil^ Wo- 
masced vessel, usually of from to W) tons 
burden, but sometimes of loss. Eetohea were for- 
merly much ttfod oa bomb-vetiols, the pocullority ot the 
rig affording ample epoco forward of the mainmast and at 
the greateot beam. Bee bomfr-tetek. 

Joieph Orefton set soil from Aolem, the 8nd day in the 
mominjb in a ketch ot ilmut forty tone (three men and a 
boy In nmX Ifinterpp, Hist New England, I. 40a 

A small keteh perished; so that seven ships only arrived 
in Vir^nio. Banerqft, lltsV U. B,, L lOS. 

ketdh^ (keoh), n. A variant of keeek. 

Thou knotty-poted fool; thou whoreson obscene, greasy 
toUow-MeA. Shak„ 1 Hen. IV., Ii. 4, 868. 

ketchup, n. Sec catchup. 

Vrosent my compliments to ybung Mr* Thomas, and a4k 
him If he would otep up and portuko ot a lamb chop and 
walnut ketchup, JXekent, Hard Timei, x. 

ket-crow (ket'krd), n. [< ket^ + crow.'] Tbe 
carrion-crow, [Scotch and North. Kuglj 
ketet, a. [ME., prob.< Joel, kdte, merry, cheer- 
ful, s Sw. kdt ss Dan. kaad, wanton.] Bold; 
eager; alert; lively; cheerful; wanton. 

Thou komest to kuurt among tha ftete lordea. 

Wagem qf Msrns (E. B. T. B.), 1. saa 

keterln (ket'6r-in), n. A variant of cateran. 
keteec-cu (ket'JB-oil), n. [< Hind, ketjec H- E. 
oii.l Gkune as keorc-oil. 
kithert, n. A corrupt form of qwdha, as used 
in oontempt. 

Hel, hell hotidaom, kelhcrt sore somebody has been 
rouUng him in the rice ; sirrah, you a spoil'd your clotheo. 

{InaahtrtU Mother (1698). 

and a. An obsolete variant of kii- 

Gdv. [ME,, < kete + dy^.] Quickly; 
eagerly. 

Than that oomll quen kelB vp rliea, 

Blddonde blolli hire bedes buskea to hire ohopeL 

rtfNMi or PBteriw (& B T. bTi. 8m 

katmla (ket^ml-g), n. [NL. (Adanson).] If. 
[cop.] A genus of plants, now Bibiaeua^Q. A 
plant of this genua, as bladder^ketmia. 
ketone (kC' tCn ), n. [Appar. an arbitrary varia- 
tion of ooDtene. to make a distinction.] A com- 
pound in which the carbonyl group GO unites 
two alcohol radicals: as, methyl-ethyl ketone, 
GHg.GO.CjiHg, Theketonasare volatile ethereolUqnldi 


2. A tin pail, 
drum. 

And let the kettle to the trumpet neok. 

The trumpet to tbe cannoneer without 

gAoh., Hamlet, v.k^m 
4. Figuratively, a cavity or depression suggest- 
ingtho interior of a kettle. 6peolfloaUy-(a)Ahole 
in the ground In deep water, in whioh oarp haddle toge- 
ther during winter in a kind of bibematioii. (b) In sum., 
any cavity, large or small, in solid rock or detritai ma- 
terial. which reiemblea a kettle iu form. "Tbe keMe" 
of the Sierra Nevada la about a mUe ooreoa the top and 
1,600 feet deep. Smell cavitiea worn in rook by the levolu- 
tlens ot a stone in a swift ourrent ore ot frequent ooeor* 
reuoa varying from a few inches to several feet In dkun- 
etorond depth. Cavitiea of this kind are more eonunonly 
known os pot-Aolsa and oometimee oagtente AoMIml (Bee 
ilof) blocktn^keMeo 

kattlo^ (ket'l), n. Same as kiddleh^AkukOB ot 
IldL or a prgfety Imttlf of fish, a oompUeotod and bnii- 
gled off^ ; on awkward meoa. [ EsOlf in tbia phrase is 
asnallypla^bly referred to kettUk m UdeUei, but os used 
it hss no individual ilgnifloonoe.) 

You hod better tell your uncle with my oompUmenta” 
■old Mr. Dtngwell, that beU moke a kerne qfJUtiithe 
whole affair, iu a way he doesn't wpeet^ uuleii be mskee 
matters square with me." 

J» 8, le Fam, Tenants of Mallory, xxzvii. 

kettle^ (ket'l), V. i. A variant of kittUt. 
k 0 ttle-baU (1 cct'l-bal), n. A dredge used in 
taking scallops, having the blade i^usted to 
swing in the eyes of the arms to prevent it 
from sinkiuff in tho mnd. [Bhode Island.] 
fcBttle-caae QEet'l-k&s), n. The Orehia maacula, 
an early oronis iu England. [Prov. Eng.] 
kettle-ae-benden. ece kiUly*bendera. 
kMl^OCk (ket'l-dok), n. Gne of variouB 
plants : (a) Ragwort, Senecio Jaoobm. (b) Wild 
chervil, Anihmoua ayJveatria. (o) Butter-bnr, 
retaaitea vulgaris (Tuaaitago Petaaiiea). (d) Bit- 
ter dock, liumex obtuayhliua. 
kettlednun (ket'l-dmm), h. 1. A musical in- 
strument used in milita^ bands and in orches- 
tras, consisting of a hollow brass hemisphere 
from 24 to 30 inehes in diameter, over wmeh Is 
stretched a head of parchment, it is sounded by 
blows from a soft-headed, elastic mallet or stick. The 
pltoh of the tone Is deteimlned by various devioes lor 



Kettledruiui. 

adjusting tbe tension of the head. In qrcheotral 


pitch may be acomrriAly fixed, kettledmmi are mn^ usid. 
In oonjunotlon with oUwr lustnuneuta for emphariring 
the rhythm, and tor inweadogthe wmariteoC the geom 
effect They ore also mueb used In short lOlqpaHnfSij 
and various experimenU have been mada with i ito n fl i d 


and elahorate ofleota witha large number of drama 


Uof doili wik« to>tilght» wd takei hii rooML 
Sana wamll. aad (be awMgeriiw up-ftprlng redi ; 
▲Mai he dralni hli dnugnu oTEbeDlib dqwo, 

Tl» MMi-dmiii and traiii|N9( thus bray out 
Tba teiumpb of Ilia pledge. dUkok., liatii1ot,l.4,lL 
. ▲ few note! on the (minpet mingfed with the ocoMluiial 
boom of the MCfe-crrnm. Smtt, Old Mortality, vl. 

9. A fashionable afternoon entertainment 
given by a woman chiefly to women } an after- 
noon tea. See rfn/w, 

kstUedmminer (ketM-dmm^<*r), »?, Quo who 
beats the kettledrum. 

ketUe-batt, r< MK. Irtnu-hatte; < Vetile 
+ kat^,"] A kind of helmet used in the four- 
teenth century. It dooH not appear that the 
term was definitely limited to any one form. 
pot 

Than the oomliohe kyiige kaughte hym In annoi, 

. j kyaiodo hymefiilltt aoncj, 
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adfaeent to it on the east and wait, which li genanOlj 
admitted to be the equivalent of the Fotedem unditone 
of tho Mew York Snrvey, and of which the •o>c^ed Ke- 


a of hit MiU6*luiiUf and 

I, “ welcome, lyr CYaddoko'ao Otiate mott mo helpb 
MorU Arthurc (£. E. T. S.), 1. a5]7. 

kettle-hole (kot'l-hdl), n. in fjootf a cavity in 
rock or detntal material, bavinf? more or lesH 
exactly the shape of the interior of a kettle. 

Bee kettle^, 4, kotUc^iorahtef and poUholc, 
kuttlemail (ket'l-man), w. ; pi. kettU/mcn (-men). 

A fish, Lophiuapificatttriua, commonly called the 
anglor. 

kottle-morailie (kei'l-rao-rftn^), w. An accumu- 
lation of detrital material oharacteriaed by ket- 
tie-shaped depresHionK varyiun in depth from a kexeiit, 


[ly ot 

beyond the borders of Minnesota 
kewkawt (kil'kA), o. [Cf. askew (f).] Awiy; 
askew. 

The piotnro topsie-tiirvle standi keumtavf freed knelaw] : 
The world turn'd upside downe. ns all men know. 

To^, Works aaM)), It. SSS. 

kex(koks), 91. [Also keekSf also hedksif (prop, 

udj.), and keek; < MK. kex^ kix, < W. eeetfSt pi., 
hollow stalks, hemlock (cf. W. ooffidf hemlock), 
sCorn, cegas, hemlock; cf. OFlem. koyeke, hem- 
lock; L. hemlock.] 1. A hollow stalk, 

especially when dry, of various la^o umbellif- 
orous plants. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

with her rEve’sj gentle blowing 
Stirs vp the heat, that from the dry leauei glowing 
Kindles the fieod, and then that hollow Ms 
First aros the small, and they the greater sticks. 
SylveOer, tr, of llu Boraia’s Weelu, 11., The Uandy^Orafta. 
[Sometimes applied aa a term of contempt to a person. 

Ill make these wither'd kecoet boar my body 
Two hours together above ground. 

Beau, and King and No Klng^ v. ▲] 

2. Hemlock, [Archaic.] 


Tho' the rough ha break 
The atarr'd mosalo* Tennpson, l*rlnoosa, Iv. 

mod. E., in the var. form 


few£oettoaimndred, thei/outiincB l5eingriide- spelled irreg. kieson; < keg, kiXf + -on®, 

ly circular, and their sides as stoop as is con- The fonu keekson is used as a noun.] Made of 


17 Oll'UUSCbi • ivmA t/uvja Dtvic^n aa w**- -w-.— 

liitent with th<(HtabiHty of the soil. Thedtetriot hexo. or hollow stalka. 
where they occur lies to tho northwest of Lake Wintjoba- One dayo agaytte will, In his rage, 

go and Green Kay In Wtsooiisin, where li la locally knowu CYusho It ml as a kiotun cage, 

aa the potath kettle country, 'J'lio origin of these remark- And spill it quite. 

aUe depressioiu is generally aupposed to be connected in Pvttenhmn, l*artheuiadea, xL 

■ome way with tim foniior glaciation of the region: but i, - ^ r/ „ 

the manner of their formation has not yet been explidneA j ■ keekyUf 9i., 

Eettle-1& (ket'1-pln), «. 8amo ao aklttK^H, Like a kexj hoUow} dry; MploM. 

The earth will grow more and more dry and sterile In 


keme-pCi 

Bllllarda ketOe-pinMt noddy-boards, tables, tnmoks, shov- 
41 boards, fox and geesf^ and tho like. 

Shelton^ Prof, to Don Qulxota (Todd,) 

kottlert, h. [Early mud. E. ketler; < kettle + 
One who makes or repairs kettles; a 

tinker. 

Drawing in amongst hunglers and keUore nnder the 
|daln frieso of alniplicity, thou mayest finely oouch the 
wrought velvet ot knavery. Middleton, ISlack Book. 

kattla-amock (ket'l-smok), n, A smock-frock. 
HaUimell [Prov. Eug.l 
fcettle-Btltch (kct'l-Htich), ft. In bookhindinff, 
a chain-stitch that knots and fastens tho last 
two loaves of a book at its head and tail : a 
oormption of chain-stitch or oatch-up stitch. 
Zttchnadorf, Bookbinding, p, 178. 
kit tar l n (kct'riu), n. A variant of eateran. 
kitupa (Ko-td'pii), n. [Javanese.] l.Anearod 
owl of Java, Sim fccfwpa.— 2, [can.] [NL.] 
A genus of owls, related to the foregoing, ostab- 
lisned by Lesson in 1S81 ; tho fisu-owis. They 
have large ear-lafti, and moitly naked tarsi ; the feet are 
toughened, as in ospreys. There are throe ipeoios, JT. 
jacanentie (the type), K, fiatipee, and K, eeykaentit. The 
last is the common Indian flshlng-owl. 

Bteper (koi'pCr), n. [G.] Jlii ffeotf the Ger- 
man name of the upper division of the Triassic 
series, a formation of importance in Europe, 
and especially iu Germany. The upper part of 
the Keeper ooniiists there of marl, and ooiiudna large 
depoalts of gypsum and rocsk-salt. The lower part ii 
made np ohioffy of gray oandstonca and dark marl and 
day, and contains numerous remains of plants, and some- 
(Imei ooal of rather poor quality. Soo Triae. 
n. Bee eavel^, 
n. Boo eavol^. 

They kleat keccle them amang, 

Wha wou’d to the groiiewoou gang. 

Lord JHnywaU (Child's £3ladi, L S88>. 

keVfil^ (kev'el), it. [I^b. a native name (f).] 
A name of AnUlonye kavella of Pallas, a sup- 
posed species of gasel, later identified with 
the common mzel, J, dioreas, 
kfiVfil-hfifid (kev^el-bed), n. JVhaf., the end of 
one of the top-timbers used as a cavel. 

V* A Middle English form of eorcr^, 
keiVW^, A Middle English form of eover*^, 
kfireraimoet, n, [ME., < kever^ + -aooc.] Be- 
oovery. 

kiffircheft, n. A Middle English form of ker- 
cM/l Chaueer, 
kfvll^, n. See oaveP-, 
kfrtl3, n. See eavel2, 

SswafilUbWU (kft ' w$-nA-^n), n, [Also called 
Keteeenian and Keweewtwian: < Keweenaw (see 
def.) -f -frn.] The name given to the series 
of trappean rocks and their interbedded sand- 
stones and oonglomerates in which the Lake 
Superior copper-mines are worked. Tboaewbo 
save the name had the idea that the onpriferoua acriM 
wai dlattuct In geolcgieal age from the aanditonc lying 


aucoession of ages ; whereby it will l>ecomo more ktxy, and 
lose of its solidity. Dr. N. More, Godlliiem, VI. x. | S. 

[Early mod. E. also keic, kuu, etc.; 


tol{kC0,n. [B 
< ME. ktryeikeUt, 


Wurd'lock Key and Its Xeyliole. 
o, Main ward, or lirlilie i 0, item 
or body; r, pmi collar; or 
wob i /; bow i jF, vya | A, iloU 


. kfnge, also coy, kf% < AS. cd^, 

vikfie ss OFrios. kai, 
kei, North Fries, kap, 
a key; not found m 
other languages.] 1. 

An instrument for 
fastening or opening 
a lock, fitted to its 
wards, and adapted, 
on being inserted and 
turned or pushed in the keyhole, to push a 
bolt one way or the other, or to raise a catch 
or latch ; in certain complicated locks, a porta- 
ble ajiplianco which on being inserted in the 
proper place in the lock lifts tumblers or in 
some other way allows tho bolt to bo shot 
without Itself oxeroisiug foroo iix>on ii. 

The(y) locked the doro and than went thoyr way. 
(.'ayphas and Anna of that kept the kay, 

Joeeph c^AHwathU (E. K. T. B.X p. S8. 
She took the Utile ivory chest, 

With half a ilgh she tnni’d the key. 

Tennyeon, The Letters. 

Houce-— 2. Something regarded as analogous 
to a key, in being a means of opening or mak- 
ing clear what is closed or obscure; especially, 
that by means of which (often by means of which 
alone) some difficulty can be overcome, some 
obstaclo removed, some end attained, some- 
thing unintelligible explained, etc. : as, the kej; 
to knowledge : Gibraltar is the hep to tho Medi- 
terranean ] e, key io the solution ox an algebraic 
problom; a key to an algebra or arithmetio (a 
book giving tho solution of mathematical prob- 
lems proposed as exercises in such text-books) ; 
the key to a cipher. 

Thou art Peter. . . . And I will give unto thee the keye 
of the kingdom of heaven. Mat xvi. 18, la 

Woe unto you, lawyers ! for ye have taken away the key 
of knowledge. Lake xi w 

1'heso oouiitios were the keyt ot Nonnandy. 

SAak., 2 Hen. VI., 1 1, m 
Th learn thy scorets, get into my power 
The Ivy of strength and safety. 

JKKomB. A.,1.7eQ. 

'* Btfrioneft is sed dig the thSra bdoa andgit unlfoih " 
rAB.1, grammar is the key fiiat unlocks the sense of the 
books. F, A, Mareh, Anglo-Bax. Gram*, p. 140. 

The key to all the enigmas, all the Imputed guilt, all the 
peculiar usefulness to his country of real's career, is to 
be Mught in the original contrast between his character 
and his position. W. JL Oreg, Misc. Essays, Sd ser., p. SOS. 

8, In mech.i (a) A hand-too) for controlling a 
valve, moving a nut, etc., which is independent 
of the part to bo moved. In this sense a span- 
ner, wrench, bedstead-wrench, etc., ore keys. 


(b) Any device for wedging or lo 
getherdifferentpartstor for Jamming or 1 
tnem to prevent vibration or slipping. Such are : 
(1) the wedge or cotter driven between the hub of a wheel 
and Its shaft to bind the two together; <2) a wedge in 
a chain to prevent dipping; (8) a^ wedge put In a nffit 
tenon to cause it to spraao when driven Into a mortue. 
(o) A bolt which secures the cap-square to the 
chock of a gun-carriage. Bee out under gun- 
carriage, (d) In tnadoary, the central stone of 
an aren or vault, usually the uppermost stone : 
the keystone (although in a tme arch no one of 
the voussoirs is more important to the stability 
of the structure tlian any other). See out under 
arch^, (e) In eaip , : (1) A piece inserted in the 
back of a board to prevent warping. (2) The 
last board in a series of floor-boards, tai^ring 
in shape, and serving when driven home to hold 
tho others in place. (3) The roughing on the 
under side of a veneer, deseed to assist it in 
holding the glue. (/) In bookbinding, one of 
a series of small tools used by the sewer of a 
book to keep the hands in place when the sec- 
tions of tho book are in a sewing-bench. They 
are made ot metal or hard woocl shaped like a 
yoke, or the letter U, and of the size 1 by 8 
inches, (i;) A joint to assist in supporting a 
train of rods and the tools in a tube-well. \h) 
A wrench or lever for tuning stringed instru- 
ments of fixed intonation, like the pianoforte 
and the harp ; a tuning-wrench or tuningJiam- 
mer. it oonaiita cf a metal bead hollowed ao aa to fit 
oloaely over (he iuuiug-plniL and a handle, usually long 
enough to give oouaiderable leveraga (f ) The surplus 
mortar or plaster that passes between the laths, 
and serves to hold the plastering in position. 
(j) A hoUow out in tho back of a tile or ter- 
ra-ootta ornament, or on a wall, to hold mortar 
or cem6nt.*-4. In muskal instruments: (a) In 
instruments especially of the wood wind mup, 
a lever and valve operated by the players 
fli^r, and designed either to open or to close 
a nolo or vent in the side of the tube, so as 
to alter the pitch of the tone by altering the 
length of the vibrating air-column within. 
While In ihe slmidar varieties of the flute, the oboe, 
tho clarinet, etc., luoh holes are controlled by the flngi^rt 
directly, in more complex varietlea the iiutnner of holea 
li 10 groat, and their position and ilxe are lo inooiive- 
nlont, that this snpplemontary moohaiiism li a tieoeisity. 
A complete astern of kwa was flrst Alaboratod for tno 
flute by Theobald Boehm in 1888, and haa sliioe been ap- 
plied to the oboe^ ihe clarinet, and to aome extent to the 
uasoooii, with a dooided gain In oase of matiipulation, 
length and fullness of compaaa and lonoroninets of tone. 
Partial systems of keys are alio found in the English horn, 
the bassot-boni, etc. Holes and keys have been used in 
various brass wind-instruments, notably in the bugle and 
the saxophone^ though u a rule Uiey are lose used than 
valveo. (Bee valve.) Bee cuts under flute, darinet, oboe, 
oto. (b) In instnimentB with a keyboard, like 
tho organ and tho pianoforte, one of the levers 


which are depressed in tlie act of pla3ing. 
When operated by tho flngei', it Is more exactly termed a 

operated by the foot, 

each key or digital Is con- 
1 , by which a hammer may be 


belonging . 

the damper 


digital or (rarely) a tnonual; when 
a pedal, in the pianoforte r " 
neoted with a aeries of levera, . 
thrown against the string or strlnj 

key, at the same time lifting from tL 

that prevents their vibration. When the kw is released, 
tho damper falls and itops tho vibration. The duration, 
the force, and to some extent the quality ot tho tone 
depend upon the way In which tho Anger depresses the 
key. (See foucA.) In tho haroilohord esoh key, with its 
levers, slips a leather or quill plectrum post the string, 
so as to snap or, twang It. In the clavichord each k^ 
proaaesameul tangent against the string, so as to drive ft 
into vibration. In chimes of bells rung from a keyboard, 
each key throws a hammer against one df the bella In 
the plpfrorgaii each key, whether a digital or a pedal, is 
connected with a series of levera by which a valve is opened 
to admit the compressed air from (he bellows Into a par- 
tionlar groove or channel, over which stand all the pipes 
belonglnir to that key. The number of pipes aotuuly 
sounded depends upon tho number of stops drawn. (Bee 
cut under organ.) In the hannciilum uud reed-oimn 
each key, with Its levera, opens a valve, by which either 
an outward or an inward ourrent of air is act up through 
the groove or channel with which are connected all the 
reeds belonging to that key. The number of reeds sound- 
ed depends upon the number of stops drawn. (Bee out 
under reed-oman.) Keys in this sense are also (unfortu- 
nately) oalleo notes. They are airaiiged according to an ar- 
bitrary plan, aome being colored white and some black, and 
they aro named by lett^ etc., for which see keyboard. 

Bhe gnldea the finger o'er tho dancing ivps, . . . 

▲ud poun a torrent of sweet notes around. 

Cowpor, Charity, 1. 1001 

6, A part presaed by the finger to control the 
action of a typevnriter or other Bixnilar naohine, 
in the manner of a muBioal k^ed Inetrument. 
•—6. Any one of the variouB forms of cironit- 
closer used in electrical experimentB and in the 
practical applications of electricity. See tele- 
graph.~^7. In musiet (a) In musical theory, the 
sum of relations, melodic and harmonic, which 
exist between the tones of an Ideal scale, major 
or minor, and in which its unity and Individ- 
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nailty Bxe oontftined; tonality. Thnaa proptr PAaalytloallw.teM. teiwMri^^tlakUuiAlnyi. 
* 1 .— I. ..^ 11 ^ . 5? jgj; toe to-in^Mtlo iny. Bee n^- 

— ' CDianoterofioaJiiaiidkiya 8ee3umM<0r.--aiixo- 


mum (if thaw totloiia !• ealled • prciper itiiM 

^Hlii due otMarfunoe of them ]ihta a ptrformanoe fn 
Im, For the dUferenoe between major and minor keya 
in thla aonae, aee modi, (h) In musical theory and 
notaUonf the tonality centering in a dven tone, 
or the several tones taken oolleetlvely, of a 
(riven scale, major or minor. The glvon ton& or 
the flrat tone of the irivon aoale» la oaUed the key-iwU. Mw- 
foNO. or toiHi ; and the key la named by tlie name of thla 
tone. A aoale la almply an arrangement of the tonea of 
a key In tbf^ mdodio order* In modem mualo, and In 
vocal mualo genendlyi all major keya are Intended to be 
preoiaely almUar to one another, except in pitch, and all 
minor keya likewiae aimllar to one another. But in (he 

S atema of tuning Inatrumenta of fixed Intonation before 
0 middle of the ehrhteenth century, certain keya were 
favored and othera alighted ; ao that aomo keya wore vuiy 
uaeful, and aome praotioally uaeieaa. It la aaid that thia 
difference^ which waa originally Inoldontal to the lmp(u^ 
feet plan of the keyboara, and which waa to have boon 
obliterated by the Introduction of the ooual temperament, 
la to aome extent unavoidable^ certain keya having a 
peculiar quality per ae ; but thoae dlfferenoea appear, on 
cloae analyala, to oe relative or accidental rather than ea- 
■entlal. (dee (itmwroiMnC.) Tbe keyboard of the organ 
and the planofone, however, la ao luanned aa to make 
a deolde(l meohanleal dlflarenoe between keya or aoaloa 
baaed on different digitala. For ezampleb the major key 
or aoale of the digital called C reqnirea the uae of only 
white digital!, or natural! :henoe It la called (unfortu- 
nahdy) the fuUural ley. Other keya or aoalea require 
tbe uae of one or more black digitally which are called 
cither tharpt or JkUs: hence they are called the keya of 
onfl^ two, throes or more aharpa or tlat% aa the caae may 
be. Ihekeyaot one or more aharpa are called oollootively 
the dusrp Hw; thoae of one or more fiata, the JIat key», 
Fractiodly, kwaof more than aix aharpa or fiata are rarely 


11m Jbpa pRM ref norldaj art all almto In atnotnre, 
and fCman axienaive Chain of low idanda, rialng nowhere 
more tlian‘twelve feet above the levid of the aaa. Start- 


matlo key, in mtide; (a) A black key (digital) on the key- Ing from north of Gape Florida, they form an tmmenae 
board: achromatic: oppoaod to dtonfC or notod to oreaoent extendlimaBkrweataatheTortngaa. 

(b) A key (tonality) which on the keyboard involvea the A. .ipaiaff; Three Cmlaea of the Ittaka L 68. 

uae of one or more black or chromatic keya (digltalaX and wrMd « Maa 

on the ataff neoeaaitatea a lignidure of oneor more ananMi f -/ * * . . ^ 

or flata.-01ossd-oirditlt kiF. oonttniaiF-iirtsirTliig (ke'ak^sbpn), «i. In musioal instru* 

ksy.^ dee kty. a form ofliftlng for- meuts liko tbe organ or the pianoforte, tbe en- 

keyboard, taoludlTMt tbe keyboard itaeU, the 
key, a k«y ued or tlut nuy bo oMd u a plokloS- jeeka or sttokera, tho dampers, etc. 
Fimda^^ kv, ■OTmag kw, the kw key»g»t(b6'lib m. [<MI!l.*»«flpe,fa»j|wpe(=ML. 

< OF. kayage, Voyage; as 

iini*t£wW«ra tho oriu aiwK wiSSl^ entt. Now quayage, with the.pron. ol_tbe 



]), 2 aharpa. 




awii w/ n laiAiawi ■a^waa Maa« vvwaa m aiaMiwA Rwiawaat ^ ^ , 

^ itomtdarkty, Seentfncr.a^.andtoiuiNty.— ktoras net-making, etc. 

(®) ^ Im-baakM (kS'bks'ket), n. A basket to con- 


key (tonaii^) of 0 : ao oallod beoauM on the keyboard It 
Involvei the uae of only white digital!, or naturala.— hand, 


A mob-cap oovering her gray hair, and ksy^boAnt in 
lUTuiTVA uiv HKi w uut/ w iiiaei aasatMw, vt .a»»a»— ..And, the wifo of Waihlugton muit Imvo offered a pleaa- 
Opsn-tfiroiilt kSF. Soo ksy, the antphiture. TIu Century, XXXVli. 841. 

key (tonality) in wnioh a piece of mualo b^na or in which v««.1um1 ) 


, j prefixes 

the notea. But ainoe the key in which a piece la to be 
performed la the aame either throughout, or at }tuit for 
extended paaauea, thoae aharpa or fiata are ouatomarily 
grouped tntoaftey-dlirnatiire at the beginning of the piece 
ot paaaage, and the effect of thla algiiature la undoratiiod 
to continue until contradicted by further aigua: thui-- 


In maehet a rectangular 


relative mlnoi^ey (tonality) in oompar&ou with the woyo ma*^ to receive a key f<^ the pniyoBe of 
major, or vice vena, See tvftfffve tey.— Pedal Itty, one binding parts, as tbe wheel and shaft of a ma- 
of the levora of the pedel keyboi^ In an organ, corre- obiuc, irmly together, so as to prevent the ono 
!KS2!^ part from tumfiig on the other ; a key-seat 

SiS^tMOoifferTed by Ghriat upon Peter, or upon Peter ani ksyboard (kS'Wrd), n. In tho or^an, jiiant^ 

— — .. . ^ ^ nutl Himilar instrumonts, as the harpsi- 

ehord, clavichord, etc., tho series or horizon- 
tal row of finger-levers or dldtals (asaally 
culled keys)t by depressing which the per- 
former causes the piiies, strings, or reeds to 


the other apoitloa by the word! ill Mat. xH 19: in eocleataa- 
tloal literature generally applied to an anthorlty olalmed to 
roaide In the hierarchy xor too miniitiy and government of 
thechnreh. Therearef * ‘ 


power ^ihslceyt: (0 tbopa)^— that it waa given to Peter 
and hia aucocaaom In otRce, tlie popoa: (2) the l*roteataiit 


niiu UIB nuuwuaauAA iii viuum, siia pwyvD. v*/ asvwwwih 

ooclcalaatlcal --that It waeji veil to Peter and tbe Twelve, 
and their encoeaaora In omoo, tho clergy of the Chrletlaii 
church: (8) the Proteetant hiitorlcal— that It waa glvon 
only to Peter and hia oo-diaciplee, and received Ita entire 
fulfllmont in their iiiapired minist^ and adminiatratlon of 
tho church; (4) tho Indepeiidoiit— that it waa given to 


keya ; they are idwaya aeparated from one another by on* 


(The oroiaea mark the degree belonging to tho key-note.) 
The aluupa and the lluta in auch ilgiianirea are counted 
from left to right ; in aharp algnaturea the poaitlon of tho 
key-note la alwaya one degree above the lait iharp, while 
ill flat algnaturea it ia alwaya on tho aame degree with the 
lilt flat but one. Hila providoa a rule tor finding tho key- 
note from each algnature except thoae of the keya of G and 
of F. Tha key-notea of tho aliarpkeye, taken in direct or- 
der, are diatant from one another either liy a fifth upward 
or a fourth downward, aa ore tlie koy-notea of tho flat keya, 
taken in inverse order. These aignaturea are also naed tor 
mfnor keyi^ tho key-noiea of anon keya being in each case 
two dogrooa below tlie key-notea aa mveu for major keya. 
Tho major and minor keys that use tiie aame signature aro 
termed reioHvea of eaoh other, SeervtoCfM. (See efrefa 
Hy$f under circle.) The entire lysteni of keys na deaoribed 
above li oonditioned upon the keyboard of tlie organ and 
the pianoforte, and therefore la oaaontlally arbitraiy. It 
has no baaU In tbe pheuotuoiiaof sound or tho neceaiitios 
of music aa an art Ite complexity la duo hlstorloally to the 
Inadequate medieval theory of mualo, and aecondaiily to 
the arbitraiy luatrumental meohanlam and the notation 
that grew out of that theory. Of the many attempts to im- 
prove or roplaue the ayatoin, tho tonic aol-fa notation boa 
boon tho moat succoasful. See iwtaition, and Conic fol-/a 
(under tonic). 

Both warbling of ono song, both in one Sey, 

mak.y M. N.l).,fli. 2,206. 
Thy false uncle, . . . having lioUi tho Hy 
Of officer and office, set ell hearts 1* the state 
To what tune pleased his ear. 

tor., Tempest, 1.2,88. 

Some Mnalotana are wont skilfully to fall out of one key 
into another without breach of harmony. 

Jfilton, Apology tor Smectymnnua. 

(o) In musical notation^ a sign at the head of 
a staff indicating the key as above defined. 
Hence — 8. Scale of intensity ; degree of force; 
pitch; elevation. 

There's one ipeaks In a top like the opening of aome 
Justice's gata or a postboy's horn. 

£. Jonmn, Cynthia's Kevela, iv. 1. 

Her dumb play from the flrat to the last moment of tbe 
aooiie waa in aa high a top aa her elocution* 

C.toZc,Art,p.ia 

9. A dry winged ftuit like that of maple, ash, 
elm, etc.; a samara* See out under Jetr, 

Lingua avia la the aede of aiahe trees that hath leves in 
mauer of burdos tongeai and aome call them keyee. , _ 

G>retoHaHkiB. 

The Aah, Elm, Tilla, Poplar Hornbeam, Willow, flallcea, 
■re dlatlnguiahed by thidr Jtopc, Tongues, toera, Peri- 
carpk, and Theoa, amall, flat, and hnaky ulna including 
tha seeda JMyn, Sylva, 11 

lOf- A rudder; a helm. 

He la M a tope and a stlere rtr. L. daviu atguejmbepia- 
emumj by wl^ that the edifice at this worla la kiqit 
CtomMf, BoStblua, 111. proae 12. 


forcible opening of lockfaat places in order to come at 
a debtor or hia gooda— BOlative keys* See rafagw*— 
Remote key. In mueie, a key (tonality) havliig few or no 
tones In common with a given key, and therefore but dla- 
tontly related to it harmonically.— RevSTSlnf key* See 
tolflvff'njA— toUto key, a thin, light key ^th nearly 
tbe whole aAtonoo of the bits filed away, ao that it may 
be loaa obitmoted by the wards of a lock.— TO have the 
key of the Streetibi be locked out of a house ; have no 
houae to go to. IGolloq. and humoroua.] 

'^Thore^" said Lowteii, *'it'a too late now; yon can't get 
iu to-iilght ; you've ynithekey pf the etrent, my friend. 

JHekeruh PicKwiok, xlvlL 
Tanlng-key. Bee above, def. 8 (h), 
kay^ (ke), V. t [< kry^, n.] 1. To fasten with a 
key, or with a wedg^-shimed piece of wood or 
metal ; fastcu or secure firmly. 

Heuene gate waa totttod (road toljeffJ oloa 
'111 lambe of love now lie deyede. 

nay hood (E. E. T. S.), p. 206. 
Thus tbe head maybe toped to Uio bar at any part of the 
lon^h of ^e latter. J, ifocc, Praotloal Machhiiat, p* ISL 

8, To regulato the tone of by tho uso of a key, 
or to set to a key or pitch iu any way, as a 
musical instrument: as, to hoy up a violin. 

Whoao speooh and gesture were clearly toped to that 
profound respect which la woman's flrat touimation claim 
on man. 0, W, CaOe, Iho (limndissiinei, p. 173. 

Theae apeeohes aro always Short, simple, ploln and un- 
pretentious. 1'hey are keyed in the note of jierfect good 
taste, and never tail tojileaso the aiidlwioo to which they 
arc addreaaed* 



ULpleaso the aiidleiioo to which th(W 
T, C. Orat^ordf ^llah Life, p. 81. 

high-atrung; exoited. 

ke^t (ke), 91. [Formerly also kay (and now guay, 
after mod. F. mcdl, the pronunciation, however, 
remaining that of the reg. E. form key)] < ME. 
key, hem (ss D. kaai s LG. kttfc m G. iai s Sw. 
kq) B Dan. kai; ML. eaiunt), < OF. eayo, quai, 
quayy F. quai, a wharf, prob. < Bret* kai, an In- 
closure, BB w. oae, an fnclosure, hedge, field.] 
A wharf Sea quay » 

MOo fit], a wharfe or hithe by tho water aide made by 
arte ; we properly call It a koy* Fhiio, 1D9S. 

Item, that the allppo and the toP* snd tho pavyment 
ther be oueiMyn and repared. 

Ordinalwet^fWoroeSt 0 r, i-higliah Gllda (E. E. T. S.), p. 874. 

It has twelve faire ohurchos, many noble houses, espo- 
claly y* JA Bevereuz's : a brave kay and oommodioua ha^ 
bor* EvOyn, Dlaiy, July 8, 1666. 

Lordl to aee how ho fCarteretJ wondered to see the 
river ao empty off boats^ nobody working at the Onatome- 
Houao tops. PtFPii iHary, Nov. 7, 1606. 

(kd), 91. [Also cay, kay; < Bp. eayo, a low 


gions where Spani^ is or formerly was spo- 
ken ; as, the Florida keys, 

Oolufflbua dlsoovered no iale or top ao londy as blmsdlf. 

HbwrapiH toety and SoUtuda 


KeyiNMUil of a Plano, nhowlng two octaves. 


or two white keya, so aa to form groups alternately of two 
and three. 'J'he doproialon of wmoh the keya are capable 
is technically called tlie "dip." The keyboard oontalna 
altogether frrmi fifty to ninety kem tlie ratio of while to 
blB(^ being 7:6. The right-nand end of the keyboard 
is oallod the upper, booanae the keys there produce high 
tonos^ and the left-band end Is corretpondlngly oallod the 
toiMT. The white key next below (to the left of) the upper 
key of every group ofthree black keys Is ealled A ; the next 
white key to the right of this Is called B; tbe next la 
called C ; and so on, up to G, next to which another A la 
found. In Germany, by a onrious difference of nomen- 
clature, H la alweya called H, and Bb la called B. (Bee 
n quadratum and il rOundwm, under B.) In tuning, the 
tones produced by the various keys called hy the same 
lotto^name are made exact octaves of each cither. Tbe 
black keys are named by reference to the white keya on 
either side of them : thua tho black kcqr between A and 
B la either Afi or tliat b^een G and D la either Cft or 
Bh, Ota V^en a white key ia to be apeeially dlnfn- 
guiahed from a black onc^ It la called a nofiirBi; besoe 
a aoale or series of tonea produced by usingonly white keya 
fa called the natural aoale, and its key (tonility) Is called 
thenofumitop. (Bee topi.) In general, a key next on the 
right to any given key ia tho aharp of the latter, and the 
second key to the right is ita double aharp: while a kaj 
next on the left to any given key ia the JIat of the latter, 
and the second key to the left la its double JIat, ThnA 
every key on tbe keyhoaid, except the black key called 
eltherjfl or A|h has three names: aa A » Gi* ll^, B • 
Ax-Ob, G-lft.M, etc.; Afi- Eb - CMp C| - ^ - 
^ etc. (Bee Jati ana aharp.) Ihe several keys and oe- 
tavei Bie uansliy oalonlated bom middle 0 — the C neato 
tbe center of the keyboard, and historically the middle 
tone of the medieval bexaohord system (see tozoMorff)— 
the vibration-number of whoM tone la theoretically from 
260 to 866. (See C.) The keyboard of the organ uauidly 
extends four to five octaves^ bom the second C baow 
middle 0 to the third A or G above middle C ; that of th* 
pianoforte usnally extends ilx to seven or seven and a (bird 
ootavea bom the third A below middle C to the fourth A 
or C kbove middle C. 'ilie organ usually has keyboards 
both for the hands and for the feet, the fenaer being dla- 
tlngnlidied as mamial keyboarda or mmueda, the latter aa 
pedal keyboards ot pedaSa; and there are usnally to or 
more manual keyboards, eaoh with Its own seta of pto or 
stops, and capable of Wng used either Indepradmuy w 
in oonjunotlon with the others. The j^nolpal ktooerd is 
that (if the groat omn ; that above ft is that ofthe iw^ 
organ; that below it (when there are threeX tha^. the 
choir organ* (See otmii.) In the old harpnohorda and 
aimnar Ixistmmenta two keyboarda were aometImM piD- 
vided, the one nroduoitig tonea of diffennt quality or 
force bom the ofier. The keyboird to bm develto 
gradually. Itaflratappearanoe wiaatottheendof to 
eleventh century, when large levers that c^d bemm^ 
nlato only ty the whole hind or t blow of the fiat ha^ 
ing a dip of several inohea or arm • 
duewd into the orgaii, and tor into the davtohetoi nd 


8d80 


to kij-tead (ki^hed), II. A heAd, at of ft boll bo 
.u. » Jss.2uf? ^ ^ Bhftped as to Bonre to bind or look the object to 

lntfto^ilflhtotlMfoiirtMtkoeDtiify,pi^^ whwMt is attjwhed.— 
ivte:^l|,OI|;HkQ|. TbeohitioMilQiwor* kftyholft (kS'hol), n. 1. A hole or aperture in 
Jn a row from the dl^nlM; bat in a door or look for reoemng a key. 


hisrintiiliovte 

ant plaood in a 

the ffiteenth eentnir lU were combined into a ilngle kqr< 
— " The pedal fcegrboaid wai inrented for the organ 


reoemng a key. 

w— uiTiwHM Hw vrMH. Make the doora npon a woman'a wit, and It will out at 

about the aame time. UntU the oloae of the eighteenth theeaaement; ihnt^ttd/twmonlat the iw^ 
oentuiy the kean were oolored white and Uaok In exactly fiSofc, As you IJke it» Iv. 1, 104. 

morse order from the modem oustom. (Tor a dosorlp- Bnt through the K^hoiet and the Chinks of Doors, 

tion of the meohanloal detalla of the keyboard, see ogwon And thro* the nairow’st Walks of crooked Fores, 

and eamo/brla.) The gnadual developmeiit cn the key- Be {MlehaelJ past. 

boaroke^paoe with the gradual unfolding of the theory 1- - 

of the mnaioel aoale and of tonallW. (Bee tmvmmmA 
To ifoid the Inaoouracy of meny of the Intervale In equal 
temparament koyboarda with more than twdvo digitals 
and tonea to the ootave have been devised, but their use 



mat Md^ iolo. 11 ^ Inybdft^ rmt.lceyholing. f<ih!wk£>^fi.] Togtrikeli 

WooBinit WipKi^y to the eholr, wnt Mn fftn fh. laroet a hole wbloh 1 
gi^ pedal, aolo^ and ai^l oigana. Bee orpan. 5!, 7™!* 

k^bolt (kS'bdlt), a. Any holt kept In poel- '***“ * keyhwe . eald of a bnUet In target- 


>&,!!.] ToBtnkefengtl)- 
get a hole wbioh renom- 

sey-pcub (*e ooii;, n. Any ooii gepi in poei- ^ ^ bullet in target-shoot- 

(k§'h6Ugllrd), n. A sort of 
(kS'Mn), n. The collar-bone ; the ''«y “®* 

olaviole. 

kay-bngle (ke'bu^gi), n. 

A variety of ' — -- 



bugle m< 
vented about 1815, hav- 
ing Bix keye and a ooin- 
plete ohrornatio oompaBS 
of about two ootavea. It 
iB now BuperBeded by 
valve-inBtrumentB. AIbo called Kent huffle. 

Ibeooaoh 
lug a lovely 


innerted. Also key-fuard. 
keyhole-limpet (kC^hol-lim^pet), n. A gastro- 
pod of the family FimirelUdd}. There are eeveral 
g€nein,aa/taffetfa,JEBaarpfmda,andotheia. Theeelim- 


K«y.bi«l«. 


derive their name from a poforatlon reeembling a 
K g^Ole at tlio apex of the ihalL Bee cut under FVininf- 

keykole-saw (ke^hdl-gfr), n. A narrow, Blender 
saw used for cutting out sharp curves, such as 
those of a keyhole : same as etmpaaa^w. 


kif-^vilvo 

keyriilp (ke^thip), a. [< Bame 

as tonaUty, 

kWH^EUtllie (kd'sigfiif-tfir), a. In muHoal 
the sharps or flats plam at the head of 
the Btaff to indicate the tonality of the piece and 
the black digltalB to be used in nerforming it 
upon the keyboard. Bee 7 (o), and 
ftov. 

keyitone (ke'stdn), n« 1. The stone of an arch 
(typically tee uppermost stone), which, bemg 
tee last pat in, M 
regarded as key- 
injgorlookingthe 
whole Btrooture 
together: the 

stone at tee apex 
of an arch. in 
Boman and Benaia- 
sanoe arohea the 
keystone is very 
commonly aonlp* 
tnred as a decorative 
feature. In mined 
medieval vatuta the 
keyitone at the in- 
teraeotlon of the ribs 
at the summit of the 
vault is uaually orna- 
mented with a sonlptured 
boai or pendant In a tme 
or extraduecd arch no one 
of the vousaoirs la more Im- 


ruuit7iiii0. vntieu fbvnii irviuwm - g, ^ • * a 

. . . vunriowtb«<.p«.«»»nt.yrn.d,Mow. 

defiance out of lia key-tuoU. j “ * a ® 

VSdteru, Martin Chuidewlt, xxxvl. wbioh a key (tenahty) is founded; a tonic. E 


key-ohftin (k^^ohau), v. A chain faBteuod at 
one end to the cheek of a gun-carriage aud at 
tee other to the key, to prevent its loss. Boo 
out under ftm-earriage, 

Jw-dhord (kB'kdrd), n. In mtMie, the tonic triad 
ox any key (tonality). Bee triad* 
kfty-OOldf (kC'kold), fc. [Formerly also heaeoldj 


hayoold; i key^ coldJ 
lifeless; inanimate 


on 

^ ^ ^ ^ See 

7 (b)/ 'tlenoe<^8. A central principle or 
idea; the pivotal point in a system, a com- 
position, or a course of action; a controlling 
thought. 

We have had, flrat of all, tiiat remarkable diaoourae on 
Belf-Llmited Diaeaaea, which has given the knfneU to the 
pruvalllng medical tendency at tab neighborhood. 

0. w« MeImM, Med. Eaaaya p. 18S. 




Cold as a key, icy; |[gy.pattem (ke'pat^Am), n. See meander and 

, freAZ 

And finally letya oc^dor by Christea j^ng ^to them. Im-pl60e (kfi^pfis), ft. A log which, caught by a 

itrengti^d honour of ,t,ckor other obstruction in a streimi.^uBes a 
our frith to waie luke-wanne, or rather kay-eolde, and In » Bbmnm, unuBw a 


maner leeae hii vigour by loattering onr mlndea abrode 
about 10 many trUhrug thingoa eto. 

Sir T, Mon, (himfort agrinat Tribulation, fol. & 


jamofloM. [U.B.] 
ksy-pln (kfi'pin), ft. In an organ or pianoforte, 
a pin which passes through a key of tee key- 


In carp,, sumo as wh 


Bitber they marry their children In their Infancy, when board and on which the key plays as on a pivot 
they »« not able to know wl^ love la, or riae maWic or center, so that when the front of the key is 

d«ur«Hs^by .tbe W tbe on the o&er 
to rich oonnorantsM three aoore or vpwarda **ide of the pm, called tee Kcy^iml, nses. In 

J. Lawt, Toll-Truthea h'ew Yearei Gift (ifiSHX !>• each key one such pin is inserted. 

reShak. 8oc.> key-pipo (ke'pip), ft. In a look, a pipe or tube 
J*^ koy-oald Hmw of a holy king I in which the key turns. 

Bale ashes of the house of lAncaaufr I VAv-nlata ricA^Tklilt^ h 

n 

l“‘i ^-potot (kS'polnt), «. That point of a ^li- 
tary position, intrenched or otherwise, in which 
its principal strength lies, and the loss of which 
would force the assailed to retire. 

A fiuger-ring from 
, , tongue or blade which is either 
fixed or movable on a hinge, aud serves as the 
key to a lock. Such key-rings were formerly 
common, and were often of neh design.^9. A 
ring used for keepiim a number of keys toge- 
ther by being pasaef through their bows. 


left her 

kef-color (kd'kuHpr), ft. Ill painting, a loading 

oolor in a picture or composition. 

kyqr-dosk Oc^'deak), n. In organ^building, tee key-ring (kfi'ring), ft. 1 
desk-like case in which the keyboards and the wnich projects a tongu 
stop-knobs are contained. Tlicpoiitionof thekey- " ' ' 

deu with reference to the organ proper may be variuiiR, 
espedrily when the action la extended, or when pneumatic 
or eleotrioal appliancea are employed. 

koy-drop (k^ ' drop), n. A keyhole-guard of 
the modem form, usually attached to the es- '/t-x 

outfltooii by a pjv<rt and falling by its own 


weight to cover the keyliole. 
koy^ (kfid), a. [< keyl^ + -cdS.] 
’ ai 


keys, 
ortroi 


caries’ form of eheiri, tee speifio name.! The 
wallflower, Choiranthw elmri: more specifically 

mbone; ato,wdcit^<n-harmonlca. See 

ing the number of representative^ \ kiare, four 
(sG-ael. ocifktr ss Ir. oeihir, eto^, s K. fgur }, + as, 


, „ . 1. Having 

I, as a miuioai instrument: as, a layed flute 


keyl, 4 (a) and (fif.— 8. Set or pitched in a par- 
tioularkey. Bee^l,ft.f.,2..-.Xeyed-stopvloli&. 
See HiMtop,^nfed vlOUn, a muaioal initrumeut aiml- 


lar in shape to a pianoforte, having atringa and a key. 
boanL but the tone being produced by the action of little 
honehalr bows p nm ed against the itrlnga by the keys. 

key-ftgtaner (kB^IAs'ndr), it. l. Anything 
naed to prevent the turning of a key, as a loon 
of wire nung over tee door-knob and passea 
through tee bow of the key.* 8. A tapered or 
wgdgMhaped piece of metal which holds the 
breech-block or breech-plug of a gun firmly 
closed when it is inserted in tee seat: a modi- 
floation of the grip-fastener, 
kiy-dle (kfi'fll), n. A fiat file of a uniform sec- 
tion throughout, used by locksmiths, 
ta^frntt (kfi^frOt), ft. Same as sasuifa 
kgygnaxd (kS’^rd), n. Same 
guard. 


AT, AT. KeyitoiiM. Xeyitotw. 

(From Vtollet-l«*Diic*i " Diet. d« rArehltecture.") 

portent to the stability of the itmotnre than any other. 
Bee orefii, n., 1 * 

Tie the lait kM-ttone 

That makee the ireh, the rest that there were put 
Are nothing till that comee to bind and ehnt 

B, Jonnm, To Sir Edward Sackvile. 

Thai hour o' night's blaok arch the koy-Mano, 

Bum§, Trim o’ Bhanter. 

Henoe— 8. A supporting principle; the chief 
element in a system; that upon which tee re- 
mainder rests or depends. 

The tenet of predeetlnatton was the keyotono of hli re- 
ligion. Mamiay, Hlat Bng., vU. 

In a very Intereetlng letter of Gium to W. Weber, he 
refers to the olectrodynamlo ipeoulattone with which he 
had been ooonpled long before^ and which he would have 
publlalied If he could then have eetabliahed that which 
he oonaldered the real ktyOtmo of electrodynamloa, name- 
ly the dodnetlou of the force acting between electric par- 
ticles in motion from the consideration of an action be- 
tween them, not Instantancoui, but propagated in time, 
In a similar manner to that of light 

dork MiUBweU, Klect and Mag., II. 486. 

8. In chromoliikography, tec first stone on 
which the picture is dinwn or photographed, to 
servo as an outline guide in preparing the other 
stones for the colors, a copy of tec keystone 
being made on each stone for printing a single 
oolor. See Hthography. 

A drawing of the aubjoot, In outline, on tranifer tracing- 
paper, ia made In the ordinary wiw ; when traiiaferred to a 
atone, this drawing ia called the uy^ttens, and It aervee as 
a guide to all the othera. tTr$, Diet, ni. 186. 

4. Id a Scotch lead-smelting fnhiaoe, a block of 
cast-iron used to oloso up the space at each end 
of the forestone, and to fill up tee space be- 
tween the forostone and the back part of the 
furnace.-- Xsyitonft Btate, the state of Pennaylvania : 
80 called becanae^ in the geographical order of the origi- 
nal thirteen Btates of the Amencan Union, Fennaylvania 
occupies the middle (seventh) place. This order ia repre- 
■ented by an arch of thirteen atonaa with Fennaylvania 
as the keyitona 


provideG 


;ey-6tops 


and, +^d, twenty (s Gaol, fiehead^ Ir. floke, 
etc., =E. fircftiy}.] A contraction of House ef 
Keys, the name of tee body of twenty-four rep- 
rosentatives which constitutes the lower brante 
of the legislature (Court of Tynwald) of the Isle 
of Man. 

A local pirliamint called the Eom of Koyi, an aaaem- 
bly far In advance of the other parliament heionging to 

the iieighbaring iiland,in this respect— that the mem- _ _ . 

iK»jii.p«..dwiti.th. toy-tow ^ as h&jf»note, 1 

The Koyo were at one time aelf-dected, bnt In 1860 they 
consented to popular rieotlou. JSneye, BriL, XY. 468. 


- For the purpoaea of finance bllla the CManxI aaaembly 

1.*^ 1.^7 (l/otfw (f jr«pn and the oouuoll ait together bnt vote aep- 

Keyhole^ arately. The Governor preiidea ai toe Engliah Ung did 
in hit Great Counoll* 

brument •/. American Oommonwerith, L no, note. 

»e wid action to a pianoforte, but keyiiXt. n. See kaiser^, 
forks in |daoe of strings. kfiT-seftiS (ke’sfit), ft. A key-bed. 


(kfi'hftip). ft. A musical instrument 
wift dkunof JDdifa8pe and action to a 


trings. 

eallea a key-stop otlcyed-stop eioUn, 
key-tail (ke't&I)i a* an organ or pianoforte, 
that part of the keys of a manual which is be- 
yond the k^-pin, and which rises when the 
hont of tee key is depressed. 

— ^ “'ton), ft. Same as 

(kS^tnim^pet), n, A truinxiet in 

which tee length of the vibrating column of 
air, and thus the pitch of tec tone, is con- 
trolled by holes in the side of tee tube, which 
are opened and closed by means of levers or 
keys. 

koy-TftlTe (kfi'valv), ft. In music, the pad or 
vAve-plug which closes an aperture on tee side 
of the tune of a wind-instrument. E, JD, 
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kifwiy 

> (kS^wft), fi, A mortise made for the 
reeeptron of a key ; a slot in the round hole of 
a wheel for the reeeption of the key whereby 
the wheel is secured to the shaft. 

it (ki^wOd), n. [ME,, < key^ 4- woodi. ] 
anaed at, ’ 


land 


and perhaps sold from, a 


quay- 


Tliat better goueniannoe and rule be hadd, and better 
oneiaiffht vppon ktyvood, oratea and oolea and baggei 
to ^ hem W (E. E. T. 8.X p. 

key-word (kd'wOrd), n, A word which servea 
as a key, guide, or explanation to the meaning, 
use, or pronunciation of other words, or to other 
matters. 

These rbobki] ire of poeta Indicated by ftey-awrd P. ; 
wrttera ny-wcrd P. W. * ‘ 



JCMva (see d«f. ^Hhj^ ,3 


The Olane lookt uj 
for feare that the 
nge. 


The khan |in Syria] li uiually built around a courtyard, 
with ihedi or boothi for the onimali occupying the mound 
door, while the traveiera miy take what chance there li 
for uetqk on the more elevated platfonna 

TkaCmkiarif,ZXliy.BV!. 


A gum yielded by the 


rltera ny-wcrd P. W. Semoe, XIU. 168. 

The jfciif-wont of life ti **Thy wlU bo done.” 

<7. A Jferriom, S. Bowlea U. 0& 

S! 0- An abbreviation of Enighi of the Garter, 

8oe gartei\ 

S, a, F. An abbreviation of Enight of the 
Golden Fleece. See fleece, 

Ui. A digraph not occurring in native English 
words, or words of other Teutonic, Romance, 

Latin, or Gk^ek origin^ut common in the trans- 
literation of Arable, Persian, Hindustani, and 
other Oriental words, in which it usually rep- 
reaexits an aspirated k equivalent to the ricotoh 
and German oh (dh). 
khaftan, n. Bee oeftan, 

|Jiaiy..gllia (kSr'gum), n. 
bark of the khsir-tree. 

kkalr*trae * trd), ». [< E, Ind. hhair + E. 
tre€,2 An East IndLian tree, Acacia Catechu. 

From its bmrt-wood Is ortnoted the true oitoohn, itid a 
gum resembling gum srabio exudes from its birk. Its 
wood is hard aud durable. 

Vha.lra.li (kft-kttn'), n. [Pers. (> Turk.) khdqdn, 
an emperor, a king, sovereign. Hence Buss. 
kagani, ML. ehaoanue, eaeanu8f ehaganus, co- 
ganuSf MGr. emperor or khan (of Ta- 

tary). The wprd khahl- is different.] An em- 
peror; a king. 

An embassy from Jnitln to the Khakdn. or Emperor, 
mentions the Tsrtarian ceremony of purifying the Itoman 
Ambassadors by conducting them between two fires. 

Stir W. JofMS, Hittorles and Antiquities of Asia, p. 118. 

khaJtl (kk^ki), a. and n. [lud. khdid, dusty, 
earthy, < khdk^ dust, earth, wes.l I. a. Dust- 
colorod or clay-colored: adopted from Hindu 
use. 

It is a fawn-coloured glove, similar to t^ now belim Khan ^kft^vft). n, ' rNI.i. (A 
sold In London sbops as ifcAoW deerskin, but wlUi lun^- 

some embroidery anUlringe. N. and g., 7th ser., VII, 868. rrom the »enegammau 

n. n. A kind of light drab or chocolate-col- 
ored cloth used prinripally for uniforms, 
kkaleb (kal ' eb)^ n. [Turk.^ A measure of 


KUraa (kd'vmn), a. 

Of or penaiuing to Khiva, a city and 

on the west bank of the Oiius in central Asia, 
temporarily oooupied by the Russians in 1878, 
but now nominally independent. 

The oolleotlon of the indemnity falls upon the JTMnsii 
•ntbodtles. Bneyc. BHL, EIV. 68. 

Khliftlei 11. [Buss., < khleetaH, kkMetaU, lash, 
switch, < khWMfd, a whip, switch.] A power- 
ful Russian sect, the membors of which called 
themselves People of God. They were followers of 
one Daniel, who declared himself to be a minifestatlon of 
the Almigh^, and liiouloated twelve oommandmenti, in- 
olnding oelibaoy and total abstinence from steong drinks. 
The membeft sre called hathm and XkmMOaa 
kholak ( ko'ltt), n, [E. Ind.] The East Indian 
. ^ jackal. Cards aureus. 

paying ebar^. 


Ittterior of • Khan. 


Tnrka at noona and at nights, 
iki should suffer or offer any out- 
Bandyn, lYavailea P> M. 


eus*^t 

Ehutbah (knt'btt), ft. [Ar. khutba^ kkoiha^ an 
address.] A Mohamm^n prayer and sermon 
or formal oration in Arabic delivered in the 
mosques on Fridays at the beginning of meridi- 
an prayer. Jt is regarded by If nianlmsns as the most 
laoiM put of their service, and the recital of hiinama In 
thia oration ia a high prerugative of the anitan or amear. 
In India thoexpreaalon **BuleroftheA^"Jiaubatitatad. 

khaBapta(kan'fttorkttn'fit),fi. [<A:honl+-«feS.] Alap^led JJjtSoA. 

The dominion or jurisdiction of a khan. U (ke), n. [Hawauim.] A bliim^us l>limt, Cor- 
Tha khanaU waa annexed to Mnaoovy more than three 
centuriea ago. D. M. IFogaai^ Enaaia, p. 4. 

kkanjee ikan'jd), n. [Repr. Hind, khangf, 
hhanagi. Beng. knmki^ belonging to the house, 

< Pers. kMuam^ beloii|nng to house, < khdua^ 
house: uccman^.'\ The keeper of a khan or 
Oriental inn. 


everybody looka rdeasod fat a departura from a khan] kiahoeeo 
lept tboThof^ J, Mk&r, Turkey, p. SSOi 


except the khanfde. " J, 

khansamah, kkETiBnma (kEn's^mK, -su-mi 
a, [Hind, khdnsdmdn: see otmsumah.1 
East Indian servant. Bee oonsumah. 

VVamivn (ka-nem'), n, [Also canum; < Turk. 
khdnim (^. khdnam), ^ lady, < kAda, a lord; 
see AAaai.l A lady of rank; the feminine of 
the title khan 


djfUne terminaliSf which is distributed through 
the Pacific islands, tho Malay archipelago, and 
in China, in the Hawaiian lalands Ita root Isbakadand 
eaten. It alao afforda an intoxicating drink hy fermantiu 
tion or dIatiUation, The native! regara tbepUntu saoiwV 
and place it around gravei. Elaewhera in Pdlyneala tha 
name la H. 

UabOOOA-WOOd (ke-^bfi'k^wtid), ft. [< E. Ind. 

mood!!.] An ornamental wood 


of the Malayan islahds and Xew Ghiinea. it ap- 

. . .. . . .X.. . wh^ 


peart to be merely the burl-wood of the aame tree 

affords the lingo “ ^ 

(hSiM of the order 

yellowish red beautifully __ 

a darker hne. It is mnoh used in the East and to some ex- 
tent in Bnrqpe for tnhurlng and the manuftoture of small 
articles, inoii as snnff-boxea Also Aniboifnu "ood, ktsh 

[Hind. private,. peoial.] 

Special; reserved; also, royal: as, khass rev- L"uraw>.j ^ 0 urioii,» 0 uu 

ouues ; lehass lands* .. x*. aw. a aw a 

sum + E. oiL\ An oil obtained in India from ' *• 

the composite plant Vermmia anthehninUea. 

kbawaiB (ka-wasOf 1>* Same as cavass. 




khalab (kal'eb), ». [ 
length, the Turkish pik, 
lug to the Russian Coinmisalo] 


(Adrien de Jussieu, were 
name of the trec.| klak, O; See koyoA, 


HoHiiyt’f KegapHall-tSl. 
When they enter Into their Kiadtt at the dare there Is a 
— ^ isxre of water, with a Cooke or a Ladle in It, and 
feete. iH<reAaAFilgrirosgap.4a8. 


or pis 
fs! 


halebli Aooord- 


lug lb the Russian Commission, It Is 86.89 English iuohes i 
but the khalob of Moldavia is 88.43 English inches. Ttiat 
of Wallaohia contains by law 2 feet S3 inches, English 
measure. 

khalif. kkallff. N. Seeoo»f. 

VhamalTi (kam'siu), n. [Also kamsin; < Turk. 
Ar. khanmn, a simoom (soo def.), the fifty davs 
pruceding the vernal equinox, < Ar. khamsin^ fif- 
ty, fiftieth, < khamst Khamsvj five.] A hot south- 
east wind that blows regularly in E|^t for 
about fifty days, commencing about the mid- 
dle of March. 

khiLTii (khn, kan, or kAn), n. [Formerly also 
kawn^ kam. can, < ME. Aan, cane, chan, chanc, 
oham = F. A»fi», khan = G. chan, khan a Russ. 
khan4= MGr. » Turk, khan, < Pore. 

khdn, a prince ; of Tatar origin.] The title of 
sovereign priuces in Tatar countries, whose 
dominions are known as khanates, and of no- 
madic chiefs aud various state offleeTS in Per- 
sia ; also, ono of the titles of the sultau of Tuiv 
key. The title hudaganented in dignity. InParilsind 
Afghanlatan it has now a vagua value, about equivalent to 
esgrufrv, and in India it haa become a common affix to the 
uameaof reipectable Hindus, especially of those who claim 
a Pathan desceut 

But cstwarde on the see lyde 
A prynoe there Is that rulyth wyda 
CaTlyd the Cant of Oatowe [Cathay]. 

^Jnlertudetifthe ffZsiiMnei (ed. HalllweU, 1848). 

Both of them serulng the great Can In tbose wanm 

PuroAos, FUgrimage, p. 487. 
in Xanadu did Knbla Ehan 
A atatniv pleuure-dome deorae, 

Wbara Alph, the aaorod river, ran. _ 

CokriiA^HttbUEhan. 

kluui2(kaii), n. [Formerly also kawH. kaun^ kane, 
cane, hano; < Turk, khdn ss Hind. kkdna,< Pore. 
khdfia, a house, dwelliug.1 Gne of a class of un- 
furnished inns in Turwh and some other Ori- 
ental lands, generally belonging to the govern- 
ment. Some are designed for the gratnltonauae of trav* 


klailg (kyAng), n. [Chinese.] A river; a part 
of many place-names in China and neighboring 
mahogany, in naving coiintnes: as, Yang-tso-Aioiij/ (that is, the river 
4 instead of 5 petals, an 8-lobed instead of a Yang-tso). Also spelled keang. 

10-toothod stamen-tube, aud compressed in- Vfn.Mh (^Adh), n. [Ori^ obscure.] Toil; 
stead of winged seeds. They arc toll trees with wood tro^lo; anxiety, [^ot^.] 

brunobleto. Two species arc now recognised, only one of • ***■ fJLJSI SSSSu* wiiphA 

which, however has acquired any economic importonce. • BatuMay Eight. 

ThiB jstheX.iftn^mlavisfi^anatlyoof Henegaml^ ElbRTa (ki-bfi'rtl), n. [NL. (Endlicher, 1886), 

fromtheJttvanewTianieoff.«>rtoe«i.l Age- 
nuBof^eotyledonoyaapetalouaplaateUf 

tion’’) of meliaceouB plants of the tribe Swiete^ 
nieof, founded on the genus Eham, not general- 
ly recognized by modern botanists, 
knedlval (ke-ds^val), a. [< khedive 
or pertaining to the kheaive of Eg 
khedivial. 

khedlwe (ke-dSv'), n. [s F. khedtve,< Turk. khi~ 
dw, < Pen. khidiw, khadiiw, khudiw. a king, loitl. 
great prince, sovereign, khidSwi, the viceroy of 
Egypt.] The title of the viceroy of Egyi>t, 
assumed by Ismail Pasha in 1867, imder a con- 
vention with ' ' 


+ -^*/.] Of 
Egypt. Also 


mention with his suzerain the Sultan of Turkey : « 

agreement made between them in 1866 had SrrM 
stablished for the first time hereditary succes- 


ing to the iiatural order Monimiacca, having i 
sexual, generally moncsoious flowers, the male 
witli a ^rianth of 4 oonnivent lobes, and from 
6 to 8 stamens in two series, the 4 outer oppo- 
site the lobes. They are trees or ihruha with oppoalto 
loavei and small llowera in cymes or abort panicles. Tha 
fralt conalsto of tiumeroni ovoid drupes rasting upon a 
Iwuad disk-shaped receptacle. Some doien speoiee are 
known, inhabltinff the Eiat Indies, the Malay arohlisdaga 
and Auatralia. K. eorioees Is a la^ tree of Malacca and 
JaviL having large, opposite, ovate-oblung leaves. X. ma- 
mphuUa ox New South Wales and Queensiaiid is an ever- 
groen tree called the MaciA, ^iiriraMan, or liUMiidand Mb 

n. Bee kibble^. 

(kib'l), e. ; pret. and 

kibbling. [Perhaps an uiiassibilated and 
ant freq. of ehipl, r.] L trans. 1. To bruise or 
■ ' ' ' ' etc. liaiop.^ 


kibbled, ppr. 
lavari- 


an 

established for the first time hereditary succes- 
sion in his family. 

kkedlvlal (ke-de Vi-^), a* Same as khodival. 

'“'‘‘“Ha (ken'^), n. 'Another form of henna, 

aar. kkidmuitar. and Mimudaari 5^ Hind hkid- . jS^^e of nUf^lL . 


pind coarsely, as malt, beans, 
9. Jo clip roughly, as a stone. 

■ «. Towi 


khaiiiamah with ita 

a Sfffthamwiflilfc** jUUi 

J. W, The New and the Old, p. 848. 


him np. 


inLfir, wuen w« inoHMi 
kingiUif, Vasal, vIL 


It Ian Engllih ohildl Stops the month of a gray-haired 

(Wb'lte), R. One who or thnt whieh 


klbbleaorouts; especially, nmnehlne for grind- 



klbUar 

iag or ontting boftne and peai for oattlo. 


(kib'llng), n. [Appar, 

UbbieiT^v., aa a smaU bit cut ofl.. 

■mall fish used as bait by fishermen on the 
banks of Newfoundland. Also spellod hihling, 
kibdelq^lAne (kib-dol'{i-fan), n. [< Or. 

Xoct spunous, base, + a]>peariug, < 0a/- 

pstiHaif appear.] A variety of ilmenite or titanic 
iron ore. 

kibe (klb), ft. [Appar. < W. eihi (font, y gibi), 
a ohilblain ; of. cAwsty chilblains, prob. < cib, a 
enp . + gwHtf a humor, malady.] A chap or crock 
in the flesh, caused by cold; an ulcerated chil- 
blain, as on the heel. 

My follower! grow to heels like H&m— I cennot itir 

oat of doom lor^em. Chapman, MuuBfeur P’ollve, v* 1. 

M. I sm almoet out at heela 

FiM, Why, thei^ let KbM exiMun. 

^lialr.,M. W.of W.,LS,86. 


BQB2 

rprov. And he hiiumoftm that balks My hela 

^ ShUaa, Oanande of Lanrdl. 

verbal n. of kiohelti kitohalf, n. [< ME. kkkUf kechel, < 
off.] A part of a Ati. eiceL a cake ; prob. akin to eake^, eooky,^ A 
small coke. Also spelled God's IdoliiL 

SeeG<6di. 

nir u! a bniihei whete, malt, or rsye, 

A Ooddei teeSyf (var. KsAGj, or n trype of oheee. 

Chamar, Bammoner’H ISla L S9. 

kick (kik), r. [<ME. hikfin , < W. oicto (colloq.), 
kick (of. oiCf foot), b Gael, ecig^ kick.] I, tranH, 
1. To give a thrust or blow to witlL the foot; 


kiokimibob 

What It ra bottle] hold! If itiipvbllodioiisefla li imeirw 
tain: for yon moat know, air, that Mma bottlea has gnat 
kitkt at their bottoma 

Mayktw, London leboor and London Poor, IL 611. 

I?.* -J»rpi».Bgn to 

/oot-bolA a kick made ae the bul, dropi^n^ the hand, 
riiea with a bound from the ground. 

Tom . . . performed very oredltably, after flnt driving 
his foot ihrw inches into the ground, and then nearly 
kicking his log Into the air, in vigorons etforta to aoeom- 
pliBb a dnp'Hek after the manner of East 

T. liughet, Tom Brown at Bugbj, L 6. 
Fiscs kidk. in /oot-batt, a kick made while the ball is its- 


« ^ ^ - 

Btriko ^tii the foot: u, to wii* a dog; to *ici£ w-t 4. 1 tpu„* 

IMsdaln kteki baek what Words could not refute. ^Itpmepf noGU^, ttim to_be kiol^ If ^Shee 

J. Beamumt, Psyche, vL 84. 

Perhaps it was right to dissemble your lova 
But— why did you Jdoit me down stairs? 

J, J\ KmbU, The Panel, L 1. 


klbGd (klbd), a. 
cracked with oo]< 




< Icibe + -ed®.] Chapped; 
affected with chilblsinsf 

as, kihed heels, 
inmisflla (ki-bos'i-li), n. [NL. (A. P. de Can- 
dolle, 1828), from 'the Javanese name of tho 
plant.] A^nus of polypotalous plants belong- 
ing to tile natural order Lgihrariiotj or, accord- 
ing to some authors, to the MelasUmaeeeBf tribe 
Jgtfmiow, type of the old suborder KibesvioaSf 
charaoterized by having the irregular somewhat 
4-lobed limb of the hood-shaped oalyx warty 
and spinous (the spines sometimes barbed at 
the tip), 8 stamens, and a 4-ccllod ovary. They 
are smooth Shmbs with angled or winged branebos, eoria- 
oeona oblong-ovatoi, 8-nerved leaver ohtnse at the atieii- 
uateapex, and buve blue flowers on axillary, 1- to S-flow- 
ered peduncles. Thirteen spcoiei liavo been described, in- 
habiting the Malay archipelago and i'hilhipine Islands. 
Kibesiiess (kib-f-si'^-B), n. pL [NL. (Naudin, 
1850), < Kibesaia + -eat.] A suborder of me- 
lastomaoeous plants, typifiod bv tho genus Ei~ 
beeaia: nearly the same as the tribe latraniew, 
kibin (kib'in), n. [W. oUtytLl A Welsh corn- 
measure, equal to half a bushel. 

IdUtka (Id-blt'kjii), n, [Buss. kihUha* tho tilt 
or cover of 
a wagon, a 
tilt -wagon, 
a Tatar tent; 
of Tatar ori- 
gin.] 1. A 
circular tent 
nsod by the 
Kirghiz and 
other Ta- 
tars. It is 
about 12 feet 
in diameter, 
withe rounded 
top. The sides 
are formed of 
oollapsiblo or 
folding lattice-work, and the roof of slender, (dighily 
curved poles: both sides and roof are covered with thick 
felt. Inere b an opening for smoke and a flap for tho 
door. 

fi. A Knssian cart or wagon with a rounded top. 
covered with felt or leather. It sorves as a kiud 
of movable habitation, and is used for traveling 
in winter. 

Formeily the Jonmey from Novogorod to Moscow was 
most painfully aocumpllshed in ninety boars In a kOdtka 
—a oait, or rather a cradle for two, in which the driver 
... ait close to the horses' tails, the hinder part of the 
cart being shaded ^ a semicircular hood of lathi covered 
with blron bark. These vehicles have no 
fastened together by wooden pegs. Theli 

at the bottom, and covered by a mattress, 

abundant supply of feather-beds alone renders the jolt- 
ing endurable. A. J. C. Har$, Enasia, v. 


There he watches yet ! 

There like a dog before his master's door ! 
ffiek'd, ho returns. STennyaon^PellessandEttaiTe. 

2, To strike in recoiling: as, an overloaded gun 
the shoulder. 

Some muskets so oontiive it 
As oft to uiisa thu mark they drive ah 
And, though well aimed at dock or plover. 

Bear wide, and Hek their owners over. 

J, Tnmiutt, MoFingal, L 96. 

8. In printing, to operate or effect by impact 
of the root on a tre^o: used with relation to 
some kinds of small iob^resscs: as, to kick a 
Gordon itrefle; to kick on a thousand innires- 
sioiis. [17. B.]»4. Touting, as a wasp* [I^v. 
Eng.]— 6. To reject, as a suitor; Jilt. [Vulgar, 
southern IT. S.]— To fciiflt one's hebli. Soo keen.— 
To kick the basin. 8ee 6eam.-To kiOk the tmoket 
Seo6uelwt.-Tokl0kuparoworadtuit. Seeduaii. 
n. intraikt. 1, To strike out with the foot; 


of a kimMe substanoa than either honour'd or humour'd. 

* AT. Wa^ Simple Colder, p. 96. 

Bigg was a most unengaglng; HdtabU boy. 

Oecrge lUM, Middlemaroh, xlL 

kiokGe (ki-ke0> n, [< kick, e., + One 

who is Kicked. [Bare and jocose.] 

He . . . was seen . . . kicking him at the same time in 
the most Ignominlons manner; and in return to all de- 
mands on tho pari of the kiekee to know the reaaon for 
auob outrage^ umifly remarkii^^^^u^ai^Iljljd^m * ^ 

Udker (klk'^r), n. 1. One who or that which 
kicks. 

Cham, Twaa some forc'd match, 

If he were not kick'd to th' ohuroh o' the wedding day, 
til never oomo at court. Can be no otherwise. 

I'erhaps he was rloh: speak, Mistress Lapot was t not aoT 

JTM. Lapel. Nay, that's without all quosuon. 

CAom. OhOb he would not want kiekm enow then. 

Fktehtr (and anoUteri), Nioe Valour, i* 

G. One who offers strong, and especially unex- 
pected or perverse, opposition; one who ob- 
jects or opposes ; a bolter. Of. kick, v . I., 3 ; n., 4, 


For trewoly ther is noon of ui alio, 

If any wight wol olawe us on tho gidlo, 

That wo liel KIw, fur ho seiih ns suoili. 

Chauear, Wife of Buth’s Tale, 1. 86. 



There b of course a class of chronic kUkm who are al- 
have the hal.it of atriking with the foot: aa, a (Am«.X XUI. a. 

horae that iMcK klokie-'wlcltiet(lnk'l-wak'l),o.aijd«. Sameaa 

kioktoMaickay, Shah 

klckiEh(kik'iBh),a. [< A^cA-h-iyAi.] IrriUble. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Is Majeatas Imperil growne so Hekikh that It cannot 
stand qniet with Salus PopnllMtiiloise it ho fettered ? 

AT. Ward, Simple Coblcr, p. 69. 

^ ^ , , klckl6(klk'l),a. TTncertain: unsteady; fickle; 

8. To thrust out tho foot with violence, as in tottering. Also kcckle. HaltiwolL [Prov. Eng.] 
«... Wck-Off Ckik'ftf), n. The first Mok in a game 

of foot-ball. 

Away goes tho ball spinning towards the school goal ; 
seventy yards 1>efore it touches ground, and at no point 
above twelve or flfteon feet high, a model 

T, Bvghaa, Tom Brown at Kugby, 1. 6. 


Th<v contemn all physio of tho mind, 
And, like galled camels, T 


at every touch. 

B. Jotmnj Every Man ont of his Humonr, Ind. 


waulonness, resistance, anger, or contempt. 

Then trip him, that his heels mny kiek at heaven. 

SfiOk,, Uamlet, IIL V, 08. 

Hence — 8. To manifest opposition or strong 
objection; offer resistance. [Now chiefly 
slang,] 


XiUtkB, or Klighi* Tent 


You hold the woman Is the bettor man : 

A rampant heresy, inch as, if it spread, 

Would make all women Hot uolrist their Lords* 
Tenw 


Wherefore kick ye at my tocrifloo and at mine uircring, 

which I have commanded ? 1 Sam* iL lormerly also kicksnoaCf kickahoca, kcckawtac, kcL- 

ahoca (simulating kick 4- ahoea), earlier quclk- 
choao, orig. quelqyeckoae, < F. quoUiue ehoae, some- 
thing; see quclqucchoac,] I. I&methiug fan- 
tastical or uncommon ; something trifling, not 
otherwise named or described, or that has no 
particular name. 

AWrAnd. . , . I delight In Maskes and Beuelssometimea 
altogether. 

Str To. Art thou good at theee kMo-ehatma, Knight? 

Shak„ Twelfth Night (foL 168SX 19, US. 

2. A light, unsubstantial dish, or kind of food. 
Salads^ hrothii^ aaoces, stewed meaie, and other Mal^ 
Clcpman, May-Day, iv. 4. 


Vennymm, Prinoeai, Iv. 
In a late uumlter yon maintain strongly that it is tho 
duty of persons suffering from overcharges, insolence^ and 
other forms of (mprossiun to kiek. You urge that tho op- 
pressor argues from our American charity, ** hearing all 
things" with silent fortitude, that we, the people, rather 
liko it ; and you inslBi that a part of our debt to society 
is Invariably, systematically, quickly, continuously, and 
powerfully ^ to kiekr The Nation, XLTIII. 187. 

4. To recoil, as a musket or other firearm.^ 
8. To stammer, Devonahirc Dial fp. 72. [Prov. 

atartathjplay.-r--''^—^"-" — 


control; bwune ^nSminata UidMles (kik^siz), n. pi 

V.] 1. A blow or thrust «., 30.] Trousers, y 


A Joint of mutton, and any pretty little tliur AfeiliAa 
" ’ Shak., 9 Hen. IV., v. 1, 


[ kkikt 


UUah (kib'lft), n. [Ar. qihla, that which is 
opposite, the^uth, \ qahf, before, gahala, bo 
opposite.] The point toward which Moham- 
medans turn in prayer. Thia was, according to Mo- 
hammedan authorifle^ at first the Kaaba in Mecca, but 
after the flight to Medina it was for some time Jemiaiem, 
and then agaiu changed to Mecca. Any object of strong 
desire or devotion is also spoken of as a HMoA 
There have been few incidents more disastrous in their 
eonsequences to the human race than tliis decree of Mo- 
hammed changing the ffdMs from Jerusalem to Mekka. 
HOd he remained true to hii earlier and better faith, tho 
Aribe would have entered the religions community of the 
n ations as peacemskeri, not u enemies and destroyers. 

Okbome, IMam under the Arabs^ p. 68. 

UbliBg (kibbling), n. See kibbling. 

Ubokh (ki-boshO, It. [Also hyhoak; a slang 
word, of obscure origin, j The form, manner, 
stylo, or fashion of something: the thing: as, 
that is the proper hiboah} fulfareBS is the coiv 
rest kUboah for rae opera. 


l^(]U^b4);a; 4I.] ^eotedwlth 

UbM or emlUaiiuk 


vsnotprlninanduv Hek (kik), «. [< 

Krssjrii.?M withWU.' 

A kUk that Bcaroe would move a horse 
May kill a sound divine. Cowper, Yearly Distress. 

2. In fMUball: (a) Tho right of or a turn at 
kicking the ball. (5) One who kicks or kicks off. 
He's ... the best kiek and ohaigor at Bug^. 

T. Uuffhet, Tom Brown at Bugby, L D. 

8. The recoil of a firearm when discharged. 

Bnt he f Mr. Lowe] lad I must alike bo prepared to stand 
the recoil of our own gnna even though the Hek may he 
Inconvenient. Qtaddom, Gleanings, 1. 184. 

4. A sudden and strong objection; unexpected 
resistanoe. [Slang.]— 5. The projootion on 
the tang of the blade of a pocket-knife by which 
tho blade is prevented from striking tho spring 
in tho act of olosing.^6. A cleat or mock 
on the stock-board of a briok-molders’ bench, 
which serves to make a kew in the brick. — 7. 
A dio for bricks.— 8. Fasmon; novelty; thing 
in vogue. [Slang, Fhig.] 

Tis the Ksk, 1 say, old nn, so I brought It down. 


ten William cook. ' ' ~8haA., 9 Hen. IV., v. 1, 99^ 

>7. [< kieka, nr. see hick. 
:Slang, Eng.] 

A pair of kerseymere Hektiee, any colour, built very 
slap-up. Mayhav, Loudon Labour and London Poor, I. 68 l 

ki(jksy*'Wickiart(kik^Bi-wik'Bi),a.andn, [Also 
kicky^wieky, Jeiekie~wiekie, and kiekay-winaie, 
kiimey^winaey^ kickaeMcinace, tho second ele- 
ment perhaps a sophisticated form, to bring 
in an etym. explanation from iriiioe (formerly 
also winac) ; prob. a more redupl. of kkik, va- 
ried in the repetition, with term. or equlv. 
-«y, adj. suffix.] I. a. Fliokering; unoertain; 
restless. 

Perhaps an Ignis fktuns now and then 
Starts up in holea stinka and goes ont agen ; 

Such kiSkaiMitiokay flames Shew bnt how dear 
Thy great light's reeurreotion would be here. 

Poems subjoined to R. fflricAer’c Epigrsma 

n. n. A man’s wife: occurring only in the 
following passage, where it is usA ludicrously 
and without dexmite signification: 

He wean his honour In a box unseen, 

That hugs his kiekiMeteky here at homa 

MbSib, AU'BWMl,U.8k99r. 


JHbdin. Uokombobti B. [Irieg. < Mflk or XikikiiAatc, with 
9. The indentation or innerprotuberanoe of a term, as in thingumbob.’i A thingumbob; a 
molded glass bottle. [Slang, Eng.] ** what’B-itadxame.” John Taylor, 1880. 


Udrap 

_ p), M. [< hkik + i(p.] 1. A dis- 

'ttfSaAoe. rSlADgJ^S. A steamboat with 
paddle-wheel astern. [Mississtopi river,] —8. 
Ip Jamaica, the water^throsh, mritf nawiits or 
S^novebaracefuia: so called from the way it jerks 
its tail, like a wagtail: more fully called Bfmy 
kkihup, 1\ H. Oom. 

vjdi Odd), n. and a. [< ME. kid, hide^ kydde^ < 
lool. him m Dan. Bw. hid ss OHG. cMt:d 
(also kiMiny ehiiKin), MHG. ehitae, hinge, hitge, 
kig (also hitstij^ okizadn), G. hitee, kite, a kid: 
prob. akin to E. okt^, q. v.] I. n, 1. A young 
goat. 

Hath any nm 

Slipp'd from the fold, or young Aid lost hla dam? 

Jf«on,Oomui, 1. 498. 

8. The flesh of a young goat. 

Our attendaata no>w produced lome Aid and dried datea 
which, washed down with water aud a touch of abalntha 
lonnM our meaL Uarper't Meg*, LXXVll. 82. 

3. Leather made from the skin of a kid, used 
in making shoes and gloves. Much of the lea- 
ther so used and sold as <<kid” is made from 
other skins^A. The roe deer in its first year. 
W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 608.^5. A child, 
ospeoially a male child. [Sleng-] 

I am old, you laj; 

Yea parlous old, Aids, an you maiic me well t 
Hmhiton, MaaMngw, and iloSsy, Old Law, 111. 2. 
The girl still hdd Oliver fast by the hand. . . . “Hoyou 
gottheA^" aaldSifcea ZKsAeni^ Oliver Twist, xz. 

6. pi. Gloves made of kid or of the leather so 
called. Bee def. 8. [CoUoq.] 

The Haddens had been appropriated by a oouplo of 
youths in troukooats and orthodox Aida with a snsnloion 
of mouitaohea Jfn. WkitiMy, Lerile Ocddthwalie, v. 

n. a. Made of kid or of the leather BO oallod. 
Bee I., 8.— Kid glovej.a glove made of kid leather, or, 
In trade uaa ox other aedt leather reaembling kid. 

Iddi- (kid), V. t, or t. : pret. and pp. kidded, ppr, 
kiddinff. [< hid^, n.j To bring forth (young): 
said especially of a goat, 
kid^. A Middlo English preterit of kithe, 
Idd^, p. a. [ME., also kya, kydd, lend, ked, etc., 
pp. of kithen, make known : see kif/te. j Known : 
well-known; famous; renowned: formerly, in 
poetry, a general term of commendation. 

In the oaatell were a oumpany, Ayd men of Armys, 
That enfourmet were of fyghi the fet oouthe. 

JkaHvMon efTroy (E. E. T. S.X L 8222. 
▲ud thus he kUlei the knyghte with his kydd wapeuc ! 

Marie Atikwre (B. E. T. S.X L 1890. 

ldd^(kid),ii. [Of.kifl.l 1. Asmall tub; naaf., 
a small tub or vessel in which sailors receive 
their food. 

The cook lorapod his Aid* (wooden veseds ont of which 
saUors eat) and polished the hoops, and placed them before 
the galley to await inspection. 

H. U* Dana, Jr*, Before the Mast, p. 209. 

8. A box or wooden pen built on the deck of a 
flshing^vessel to reoeivo fish as they are caught. 
j-^Ku^-kidp a kid or tub used to contain the gnny taken 

Mld^ (kid), n. [Early mod. E. k]Me; < ME. 

(in comp, hdherery, prob. < vV, eidys, pi., 
fagots,] 1. A fagot or bundle, as of heath or 
furse. [Prov. En^] 

Kaggots or bundles of wood for firewood are called Aids 
in Yoricihire, Oambrldgeihlre, and Liticolnshirc. 

York Ptaye, Int, p. xzL 

8. A bundle of sticks or brush planted on a 
beach to stop shinglo or gather sand, to act as 
n groin. JH, u, KnighU^^, A bundle of sticks 
or twigs strapped in i>ont of the legs to help 
A rider to keep his seat on a bucking horse. 
[Australian.] 

The native explained that aeoond- or third-rate riders 
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tion), nowMff|y8,q.v.] A common jaU. [Pfov. 

Kngi] 

On^is mu^ enduring bridge were slao erected the 
^try chaj^ of St Wimam,^e hall of meetliig of the 
town oounoO, the **kidccte,** or common gaol. 

M* and Q*, 7th ser., V. 409. 

Uddaw, kiddow (kid 'A -d), n. [Com.] A 
guillemot. [Cornwall, Eng.] 

In Oomwal they call the gullliam a Aiddmr. 

key (1074), p. tfl. (ffoOftMiL) 

Uddet. A Middle English preterit of kithe. 

klddor (kid'Cr), n. [Also kiddier; origin ob- 
scure.] A forestaller; a huckster. 

Licensed . . . to be a common drover of cattle, Badger, 
Carrier, and Buyer of C-oni, Grain, Batter 

iSenee in time qf Qneen Anne, A. H. A. Hamllton’i 
[Quai^ iiess*i P. 270. 

Kldderilll 2 l 8 ter(kid^dr-Tnin- 6 t 6 r;Ln. A kind of 
carpet, named from the town in England where 
it was Tormerly principally manufactured, it is 
composed of two webs interlaced together (hence also 
called tHKhyly eanei), consisting of a wonted warp and a 
woolen wmt, both warp and wdt appearing on each sur- 
face. It is also called ingrain earpet, tnm the material 
being dyed In the grain. Three-ply carpet is an improvo- 
menl upon Eidderminater, admitting of a greater variety 
of o61on and flgurea 

kiddlel (kid^l), n. [Also kidel, kiitle, kettle; < 
ME. kidel, kiddol(AL* A<ddny£.inMagxmGharta) ; 
< OF. quideJ, later guideau (Clotgrave), a kiddle, 
prob. ( Bret. kideC a net at the mouth of a 
stream.] 1 . A weir or fence of stakes or twigs, 
sot in a stream for catching fish. Elddles for in- 
tercepting salmon and other fish arc often mentioned in 
old shrintei concerning riven and havens. 

Amooton of kiddeU under payne of x. pond. . . . the vL 
article [via that all the weris that ben in Themis or in 




Medwey ... be don 



Okron*, 1602 (ed. 1811X P< 1* 
rascal on the river could 
Lea and In the 


Beetk»arHiiiiuin KUmf, 


For a small sum of money axnr raacal oi 
buy his license, and aet ndkidele in the 
Medway aa well as in the Thames. 

H. Iton, Her Majesty's Tower, p. 29. 

8. A fish-basket. [Pennsylvania.] 
kiddle^ (kid'l), r.; pret. and pn. hddled, ppr. 
kiddling, A dialectal variant of eudiUe, 
kiddles (kidM), a. Adialcotal variant of kittlel, 
kiddow. n. Bee kiddaw, 
kiddy (kid'i), V, Ui pret. and pp. kiddied, ppr. 
kidayiug. [Of.AijAj To hoax; ohoat; “kia.** 
Dic&m. [Blang.] 

There they met with beggtn who kiddied them on the 
lurk Maykew, London Lmor and London Poor, L 482. 

kidelt, n. As obsolete fonn ot kMdteK 
kld-fox (kid'fota), n. A young fox. Compare 
kit-fox* [Bare.] 

The music ended, 

Well lit (he k(d*fux with a pennyworth. 

Much Ado^ 118^44. 

kidge, 0 . Boo hedged* 

Udfing (kid^ling), n. [as Joel, kidhling; as jWdl 
+ -Wapl.] A young Wd. 

KidMnge* now, begin to crop 
UalMes in the dewy dale. 

J* Owmingkam, Day, A FaitoraL 


a var. of nab, snatch.] 


To steal, abduct, or 
, whether man, 


woman, or child). In law it sometimes implies 
a oairying beyond the jurisdiction. 


strapa. ^IsMtf, as It is called, pressing firmly on the 

at the legs, assiita immensely In keet^g a ndcr down In 
the saddle when a horse bucks heavily, but is at the same 
time dmugenma. 

A. C. (Troiit, Bush Life in Queensland, 1, 109. 
kid^ (kid), e. t] pret. and pp. kidded, ppr. kid^ 
d^. [< ki^, n,] To bind up, as a fagot. 




Bravo Mar and Fanmurc were firm, I am sure; 

The latter was kidnapi awa. 

Battle qfSheiif-Muir (Chlld’a BalUda YIL 169X 

The Janlaaarico, while they kqtt tbclr first strength— 
that strength which made the Ottoman power what it was 
—were allAUiu^ppid ilhristlan obildren. 

E. A, Freeman, Amer. Loots., p. 427. 

najhisT), n. One who kidnaps ; 
or child-stoaler. 

Enemies that have taken a Maid captive wont bo gnllty 
of such Barbarity aa this ; nor will Kidnagven themselves^ 
to those thw have kidnapp'd away. 

BaiUy, tr. of Colloquies of Ersamns, II. 161. 

These people bro In wait for our obildren, and may be 
oonaldered aa a kind of kidnajipere within the law. 


Udnftpper (kid'n 
a mon-stoaler or 


ft^taSandnewfi.] 1. In onof., a glandular stmo- 
ture whose function Is the puraeation of the 
bloodbythe excretion of urine; oneoftherenes 
or reins; a renal ornn. XldneyaaNdveryvarioua 
ihapea and poaltiqni to Qte body, and often of loomly lobUp 
laMitruq^. In the higher vertebratea they are alwaya 
paired and of compact flguM tcndl^ to become b^ 
■haped sUuida, aa in man. Use kidneys of man are eitu- 
Klto Ih^lna opiKwHe toeuppertoW vertSerbS- 
hind the peritoneum, embedded to fat, and capped by the 
adrenals or •npr^sl ca^^ The left Is somewhat 
^her than the right, whi^ leaves room for the liver. 
TOey^ire pon^-nrown In cite, about 4 Inches long, 24 
braid, and li^ok; they weigh about 41 ounces. Hectim 
displays an outer ooridcal aubitanoe, darker and softer than 
the rest, eoniiattog chiefly ot urtoUerous tubulee and Mal- 
pighian oorpnaoleo. (See comiceifl.) The toner or meduL 
Uiy aubatanoe la compost of numerous distinctly striated 
conical mame% or Mal^hlan pyramid^ whoae oases are 
lUe their aplM 0 


directed peripherally, while tbefr aplM converge toward 
the interior, ending to the pepfilv, which pi^eottoto the 
cavity of the pelvla There are from 8 to 18 such pyra- 
mida, oompoied mainly of minute straight and lomed 
urinlforona tubules, which proceed from the cortical sub- 
stance to open on the paplUie. One such papilla, or a set 
ot several papUl«b prolrudea into a oomparimeut of the 
general cavity oalleu a ealya; the oalyocs unite to three to- 
lundlbnl% the boglnnliws of the 
general cavity of -the kidney, the 
pclvto which Is also the funnel- 
shaped beginning of the ureter, 
the tube by which the nrlne passee 
to the bladder. The hilum of the 
kidney is the vlaoe on the median 
or oonoave aide of the kidney, oor- 
reapondingto the place of the acar 
on a bean, where the ureter goes 
out, and whore the veme l a and 
nerveaenter. The organa ore abun- 
dantly supplied with nerves, Mood- 
vesBeii^ and lymphatics. In its 
minute and esien ti ai structure the 
kidney oonsbts of a jpreot number 
of branching, looped, and ooiivo- 
luted cpltbwial tUDM (tuAuB urini- 
/erOb tamtootliig In dnotatlona, 
each dilatation envelr ' ‘ 

us of blood-vessels l 

a Malpighian body.^ ^eae tul^ 
moreover, are abundantly aupptlea piiia. fnetoedog intodwif 

the work of aecreting, but there 
is reason to think that the fonner have to do with the 
■eoretlon of the water and lesi important parta of the 
urine, while the elimination of the nitrcgenoui waate falls 
on the tubular epithelium. The kidneys, or, to the lingn- 
lar os a collective noun, the kidney, as an important tot» 
nal organ whose oondiUon is a more or leas aoourate index 
of one's bodily health, and, aa formerly though^ of one's 
*' humor" or temperament was formerly often nibken of 
(semowbat like mm^AMi^DoiM{f,s(cwia<A4^ ^rie^ 
once to one'i oonitltutlon, temperament temper, dlspod- 
tion, or toward feeUnga. Aithua used to the quotation from 
Hhakipereb the wqrd nu been misunderstood, aa if mean- 
ing ‘sort ' or *kiud,* whence that use In later anthori. 

Think of that— a man of my Aidiisy— think of that: 
that am aa subject to heat as butter ; a man of continual 
dissdnllcHi and thaw. BAak,, M. W. of W., Ul. 1 116. 

Talk no more of brave Nelson, or gallant Btr Bldnsy, 

TJf granted they're tare of a true British kidney, 

sing, Newoas^ BdUmon. (Erwiilt) 

8. Anything resembling a kidney in shape or 
othervnso, as a potato. 

The corn . . . rises again to the verdure of aleaf, to the 
fulness of the car, in the kidneye of wheat 

Jar. Tkyfor, Work! (ed. 18S6X IL 691 

8. ph The inmost parts ; the reins. 

Cnrscb onrseb and then 1 goe. 

Look how be grins, 1 've anger'd him to the kidneye. 

Fleteher (and anoMerl) Nice Valour, Iv. 1. 

Heavn's bright Totohet from Earth's kidneye, sup 

Som somwhat anr and heolfiiU Vappura vp. 

^deetter, tr. of DaBarUs's Week% L 2. 

4f. A waiting-servant. [Cant.] 

It is our custom ttimn the first coming of the news to 
order a youth, who o&oiatm at the kUkuy of the coffee 
house, to got into the pulpit, and read evqy paper with a 
loud and olsUiiot voto Tmr, No. 268. 


ting in dllatatlona, ^ «, mpnimia capnlci 



(kid), 0 . A; pret. and pp, kidded, ppi. kid~ 
ding, [Prob, < itidi, n., 5.] To hoax ; humbug; 
deceive. [Slang.] 

Wd^kld). 11 . [C r.] A hoax ; humbug.— 
Wb kUU without fooling or ohafling. (Slang, U.S. and Aus- 

eidarie, 1. 

kidbearWi n, [ME. kidberer; < Iriaf + hearer*'] 
A fagot-bearer. 

Kidberere, Garttumers, erthe wallera pavert ^kers. 
Aet of Mayor andthnimon Oomea^ Rrk, quol 


Aet qf Mayor . . _ 

[in YoriE iflayB, p xxl., note. 

^dootit Odd'kdt), fi. [Appar, < kkfi, p* a*, 
known (i, e* pubUo), + oote^, bouse (of deten- 


kidnapplllg (kid'nap-ing), n. [Verbal n, of 
kidnap^ v*J The act of scaling, abducting, or 
carrying off a human being forcibly. 

The other remaining offence, that of kidnayying* being 
the forcible abdnotioii or stealing away of a man, woman, 
or child from their own country, and tending them into 
another, waa mpital by the Jewish law, 

BfaelsCaiie, Clom., IV. XV. 

kidneort. kidnsreti n* Middle English forms 
of kidney, 

kl^ 07 (xid'ni), n. [< ME, kidney, kedney, kid- 
net, ktdenei, a corruption of kidneer,kidnere,kide- 
nere, kideneire, < *kidf appar. for guith (E. dial, 
var. kite), the belly, + neer, nere, kidney; see 


Ocular kidlM. 

a term lomewhat loosely applied to nepbrino oonditl 
secondary to miaohief flutner down in the urinary tract, 
but etpeoiolly to aupporativc pyelonaidiritis arisliig from 

uHtaffy-baan (kid'ni-bfin), n* A leguminous 
plant of the ^nus Phaaeom, especialljr Pha- 
ecolna vulgar^, the common twining kidney- 
bean of the gardens, also called Freneh bean 
and harierd (see cut under haricot) ; so called 
from the shape of the seeds. P. norm the Add- or 

bean. The green pods S the common kidnw-bean, wjB> 
their contents, arc eaten as a "atrlng-bean, or the te 
seeds arc baked or boiled.- 

of dthor of the logumlnoua genem and fljy- 

penmnie, a dender, hlgh-dlmbingbean, with mall pm^ 
flowers, native in the unltA State . 

U^m-eottoa (kid'&i-kot'n). n. A Bona 
Ame^n variety of long-ete]^ ud Uuk- 


•teded eotton^ wboM soeds «oli«re in kidney- 
■hftpednuuMesof eiffbtorten. ltlira(«n«dtotlie 
gflWililiim fvnMoMimof liniuBiii (0. Ptn n i m tm X wtiiah 
li OetillMtw the oottOD*iliiiibe. 

Udnefwflonn (kid^nl-fdrm), o* Bame m kidneif- 

uS^link (kid'ni-lingk), n. In a harness, a 
ooupfing below the collar* 

A tUmif IMt belongliiff to hsinoH huioi. 

GWer'e MamittL s. lOa 

Iddnej-llptf (kid'ni-lipt), a. Hare-lipped, 
nut* JcdUe'i wile !■ lame ; the nest, looee-h^ 
Bqnlnt-ey'd, hook-nos'd, and laatiy kidnqf4^ 

Hmrkk, Upon JoUle'e Wife. 

kidiMJ-Oire (kid'ni-5r), n. A variety of com- 
pact nematiie, or red ozid of iron, occurring in 
renif orm masses. 

1dll]IS7-potatO(kid'ni-p^tft^td),n. One of vari- 
ous Idaney-shaped vaneties of the common po- 
tato. 

kidlMf-root (kid'ni-rOt), n. The joepye-weed. 
^palorittsipttrpttrsttm; in allusion to supposed 
medicinal properties. 

Udnif-dia]^ (kid'ni- 
sh&pt), a. Having the 
shape or form of a kid- 
ney; reuiform.-iidiieF- 

Ins the oreedth grester then 
the length* and a wide ilnni at 
the bsM. The maiuln ahould 
he entireb but may be orenate, 
aa in that of groond-lTy. 
ldibl«F-«toiia (kid'ni- 
ston), a. A nodule of 
brown ironstone, trav- KWa^iwflitEBd 
ersed by small veins of 
calcite. Snoh nodulea are common In the Oiford clay, 
a dlflBlon of the Middle Oolite^ eapadally near Weymouin 
in ssw gtMwi- 

kidniy-Tetdl (kid^ni-vech), n. A leguminous 
herbaceous plant, AnthyfliH imlneratia, found 
chiefly in dry hilly ground throughout Europe 
and in western Am, and northern Africa: so 
called from its sui 
Xt li a foot or leiB hk 

haiza, and haa plnnat^eavea and yellow or variably 

edSowerawlth a permanent inflated oalyz, which are borne 
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thick brineheaooffcybark.elllpttoal lesreasad 
nielllSl to whkBr Indewl, they 


Mil 



Ity, half a banel or 2 flrUni*. 
Of Map or ale, IS United Btatea (olg 
Of bnfier, 1 hnndredwelsht nek ▲. 
the immemorial onatom that aUU 


^bllng came ^ 

related botanioaUy. 

for nitroglycerin in the manufacture of dyna- 
mite : same as infltaorial giliea» 
kieaerlto (kd'sdr-lt), a. [Named after Mr. Mie~ 
Bert once president of the academy at Jena.] 
A oydrated sulphate of magnesium, occurring 
in considerable beds with rook-ssdt at Stass- 


Maade ailaer and gilt Plata Mme like and aa Mgge a_ 
MMMia ffeUuyi’B Kopom iTeSS. 

Two UkMttm of batter* put in by Mr. Petroe lor Bar* 
leant Wfllea. Winihrqp^ Hlat Sew England* L 47a 
A ton of man In thy lam bulk la writ; 

But acre thonH bat a kSurittn of wit 

ilfydan* Mac yi*"'™***i 

^rt, Pmaia, and elaewhere. itiBONd ia ouddiiR Ulef (U), «. [< ME. kOe, bfle, kgUe, < loel. kgU,. 
mSSa "“"iMha* « a TwU,] An nlber; a .ore. 

luMnit^ gamut, See ^amUt. 


IdMrtt. An obsolete preterit of eaefi-. 
She Mad the knot^ and the loop ahe ran* 


Som for envy Bill haf In thalr lyma, 
Alao kifilet and felouua and r — * — 
Moiiipaia Prick of 


ioe»L I 



Which aoon did w thia young lord dea IdlOM (kil'teg), li. [Irreg. < Gr. B ttou- 

Tki LaML qf WatrtSmm (OUid’a BaUadi, in. 8 «^ Bana^(see hU(h), + fpyov, work (see erg).] In. 
Um. «■ and V. See kerne, thonaand ergs. 

Klgada (U-M'U-a), n. pHL. (Alphonae de ifit&Mte Ool'am-lt), n. r<®»a« (eee drf^^ 
CandoUo, 1846), < kigelUceta, the nalive name +d**V “New Conneo^ 

on the ooaat of Mocambiaue.1 A oenne of of Weel^nMethodieta”: so oalled from Alen- 
Umo trees of Africa, belo^^ to the^tnral “der EEham (1762-98), the fonnder of the 
onto f^^noiiiaoMe and to the tribe OesoMriMS^ „„ _ 

having large pinnate alternate leaves, sn ample MuMate Odl'i-ki^dk 1, <k ^me u knmiMeMt. 
leathery calyx with oblique, 2- to 6-oWt limb, kUlniki-lfa'), ». [ChinJ^A fabulous oreature 
and the flowers in long, loose, pendent panicles, mention^ in Chinese mj^Iogy. jtisrqvMtod 
Only three or four epeoieaaiw knowalnhabitlns tho trooi- * Mnd of anloom* and ia aaid to nave appeared at the 

oal and aubtroploal parta dt Africa. The beatknown ape* birth of Gonfooiiia In Japan It la oallod liMn, and takea 
deakg.pfaiiL*fottndlnNnbla*Ab;^^^ lnd«^veMtdifterent_fti^ 


ult. < 
Breuh 


L ASIA ana nonnem axucb: bo 
supposed medicinal properties. 
I high, often tufted* clothed with aflky 
lato laavee and yellow or variably oolor> 

permanent inflated oalyz, which are borne 

In doae heed^ auhtended by large braota, and paired at 
tha enda of the branohea. It la of acme economic value 
aa abeep-fodder. Ita apeoiflo name (from Latin vulfiHt, a 
wound) aoggeate a heulug pn^perty* whiob* however, it 
goeaa MD^ oriy h do other hairy dsnta. Alao oalied 

Idlllieywort (kid'ni-wdrt), n. 1. The plant 
Cotyledon UmbiUeuHt of the order CroBBUMeew: 
so oalied from some resemblance of the leaves 
to a kidney, whence probably it had some re- 

{ »ute aa a remedy In diseases of the kidneys, 
t hu fleahy* orblooia^ more or leaa peltate leavea, the 
lower on low atalka. It la oonunon on nioka walla etc., 
in weatem Biirope and the Meditemmean reglona. Alio 
called Mmwwori and Maaifioofe. 

8. A book-name of Saxifraga BteUarUi^ the atar- 
saxifrage. 

kddnippen (Idd^uip'Srs), fi.pL In gim-mofd^ng, 
nippera used to make the hoops taut about the 
mold. 

[)1, hidemen (-men). 
One who trains 

young thieves. DkihenSe [Thieves’ slang.] 
IdACliff (kdf, kif), n. rMoorlsb.] A substi- 
tute for tobacco prepared for smoinng, consist- 
ing of the chopped leaves of tho common hemp. 

The aae of tbbaooo for imoking appeal* to be unknown 
in MorooeotWhlle Jciaf — prepared from the chopped leavee 
of oommonnerop— iaSlmoatnnlveraaUy employed for that 
mrpoao both ^ Moon and Berbera. 

JowimI of • Ibttf <a Moroead^ etc.* by Hooker and Ball* p. 4a 

kiifUdl, krttekil (kd'fe-, kere-kil), n. [< Fers. 
haf^ scum, froth, -f gil, clay.] A kind of clay; 
meerschaum. 

(ki'kl), n. [Native name,] A hlgh- 
oUmbing shrub, DreyeineUa Banktdit of the nat- 
ural order Pandanaoemt anative of New Zealand. 
Thofrult oonalata of barriea maaaed on a apedlz. Whan 
mug the spadii* with Ite braota ia edibla sml hi made by 
the oOlonlite Into a jelly taating like preaerved atnw- 
barriea The fiber of the itema may poaaibly be found uae- 
fOl for papar*maklng. 

Xi8lllieymik(k6r^ (Martins, 

18M}, named for Earl Fr. v. KielmeyefiOt Stutt- 
gart, a noted chemist and botanist.] A genus 
of polypetidoiiB plants of the natural order 
IbmsfnamitodMS, tribe Bonnetleme having free 
stamenia small anthers, and the numerous 
broad, flat ovules downwardly imbricated in 
two series in each cell. They are emcn reeinoua 
dvaba with evergreen petioled leavea and ahowy flowera 
latainiiialrioemeaorpaniolea,orrar^Mlita». Beven- 
taan apeotai are known, lU natlveB of Bradl. whera from 
the reaemhlance of the flowera to roaaa the plant li oallod 
tvaa do aampa Jf. mmUm, oaUed moiao do ooiapo, from 
the r eae m bliinoe at the flowera to aome mallowa iaa tree 
U fast in height, with a twiatod trunk, Short 


Eidiman (Idds^mw), n.; pi. i 
[< bid’s, posfl. of kia^t o, + 
youxm thieves. Diehense [Th 


Aiiw aiMiv MWAMii vwvawv wriuwviiideii|fMi» JiiiU|fllii|{Araii iwvuvasw^ rvz^aavww] 

• longrtdk. ltlMi.ootkriind«^liflaMjriihpiilp A8. owNc, >E. oMr(oeit;,q.v.] Charlock, 
MtdnnmMtMUronndUhMMa In NnbUtbl.trMi.hCia ahuintatnan rPmv ISm 1 

ii applied loaiOly In rikonmatlG and other oom^nta cuVm (later also, as early mod. E„ eollt cole), 

Sig^larla (kij-f-lfi'ri3)» (Liuniens), strike, cut, < Icel. kolktt on the head, harm,, 

named after Frans Ei^elaer^ a Dutch bota- « Norw. kylUte poll (trees), s D. /.Y>lfon, knock 
nist.] A genus of polypetalous plants, belong- down; from the noun, Icel. Jcollr^ top, bea^^ 
ing to the natural order .Birins^, tribe rangiemt Norw. holL top, head, crown : see ooBl. ThC' 

distinguished from other genera of the tribe by — ' ' — ” 

distinct scarcely imbricated sepals, the apical 
dehiscence of the capsules, and the numerous 
stamens. They are unarmed ahrube with entire or aer* 
rate leavea and few41oweredazlllaiyraoemea. Only three 
apeolee are known, nativea of the warmer parta of Africa. 

Tne anomalooa oharaoter of the genua naa led differ- 
ent author! to make It the type df a dlatlnot botanloal 
imiup. 

Sggelaxiem (kii-f-l^ri'd-4), n. pu [NL. (A. 

P. dc Candolle, 18lS^, < Kiggelana + -so;.] A 
tribe of plants of the old order Flacowrtianea, 
embracing the genera Kiggelaria, ffydrocarpuBf 
and MeliSytu^ the last of which is now refer- 
red to the Violo/riecSt and the others to the 
hixinemt tribe Fangieai Called Kiggelariaoea 
by Link, 

kUcar, n. [E. Ind.] The Acacia Ardbicat one 
of the best gum-arabic trees, lu aatringent pods, 
aa alao lt« baik, are valuable for tanning, and ita wood ia 
uaed for implementa gun-carriagea boat-timber* etc. See 
Acaefe, baibkih, and gum oraMfl (under gumX). 

Uket, r. An obaolete form of kick. Chaucer. 
klkliel-Oil(ki-kd'$l-oU),n. [<K.Ind.biburi + E. 
oif .] A solid fat of a dull sulphuz^yellow color, 
made from the seeds of Sakiadora Feraioa. and 
imported into Bombay from Ghijerat for local 
consumption, 

kUtamon (kik'9-mon), n. [Jap.,< bfbu,the 
ChryBanthemum imperiaUti, + 
fson, crest, badge.! A badm 
or crest borne by the imperial 
family of Japan, consisting of 
an open chrysanthemum of 
sixteen rays conjoined and 
rounded at the outer extremi- 
ties. It is frequently repreaented 

flim hi m — tlmit fL BizftAQii othiff Tun 

ahow from below In the Interatloea at the enda of the 
raya ahown In the foreground. 
kUkkill-. T< Gfl«l. oiH, csoU . Ir. csoll (dim. 
eilm)f a cell, church, churchyard, bur^ng- 
place, < L. crito, a cell: see eollA An ele- 
ment in Celtlo plaoe-names, s^l^ng <oell,’ 

* church,’ <burymg-plaoe,’ very xiroquent in Ire- 
land, and common in Scotland; as, JTlipatriek; 

ITilkenny; Eilbride; IcolmHU. 

Idlbxidceiiite (kirbrik-en.it), n. l<XUMeken 
(see def.) + A sulnhid of antimony and 

lead found at Kilbrioken, Ireland. 
kOdee. killbw (kil^dir), n. Bee ktOdee. 
kilderkin (kirdbr-kin), a. [< ME. kylderkyn 
(1411); an altered form of kinderkk^ Iz^. Xan- 
derkmd: < MD. kindeken. kinneken (D. kinneffe), 
a small vessel, the eis^tii part of a tun or vat, 
lit. 'a little ohUd' (of. Unchiny from the same 
source), < Afnd, a child, 4* dim. sufllx -ken (m 
£. -4M); in mod* D. a diff, sniBx {•Je).} A 


If knUng blrda be lubh a orime, . . . 

Whia think you, Sir, of Mifog XVma f 

Betub Beply- 

TO km opt, to kill by whoiaaato or aummaiilyi 



notion that mU ia another fonn of gueU. AS. 
mellany kill, is erroneous.] If. To strike, beat,, 
cut, or stab; strike down. 

There-at Thblaphua hade tena A tumet belyue* 
^ht to a kene ipera cuttaug before, 

Oanpit enyn with the knl^t ; tM hym to detba 

8. To deprive (a human being or any animal, 
or, in more recent use, a vcffetable) of life, by* 
any moans ; put to death ; luay. 

Eunye and yuri wille waa in the Tewei: 

Thei oaaten and oontreueden to kum hym whan thel' 
mlste. Pirn JHoioman (BX zvL 187. 

I will deal In poiaou with thee, or in baatinado* or ini 
eel ... I win km thee a hundred and fifty waya 

8hek., Aa yon like it, v. 1* at. 

8. To destroy; render wholly inactive, inef- 
ficient, etc.; deaden; quell; overpower; sub- 
due; suppress; oaucel: as. sudden showers kiU 
the wind; a thick carpet Jnlls the sound of foot- 
steps. 

Thia way you Hff your merit, HU your oauia 
And him yon woud ralae life ta 

Emu. Md Ft.f Thierry and Theodorel^ Iv. L 
The hOM waa out* fire dumped out, . . . plna removed* 
and enginea MM ao that it will take dayi to bring them* 
tolifea^n. 

FkaaddpUa Foeniitff TUegrapA March 8(X 188a 

It la a atngnlar oommentanr on the oommeralal pvograaa • 
of Colorado that mamr promlalng towna have been Mllfd 
by the nllroada while otberi have been made rich and 
bappy. Hofiwr’f IPeafci^, Jan. igTuM, Bupp., p. oa 

4. To nullify or neutralise the active qualities- 
of ; deprive (a thiim) of its tdiaractenstlo ac- 
tive or useful qualities; weaken; dilute: as, to 
kill grain (by overheating it in the process of 
grinding); to kiU fire-damp (to mix or dilute it 
wll^ atmospberio air) ; to mm wire (by stretch- 
ing it so as to destroy its ductility). 

The gentleman that alwiya haa indefinite qnantitlea of 
Uadk tea to MB any extra mu of claret he may have- 
■waUowed. 0. w7Htdmu, Antoerat, p. ifll 

The lye wfll have loat ita oanatloity* or* In technical lan- 
ItlaMBM. Ura Diet, ni 84a 


Throw In a good handful of common aalt to KB the aold. 

IKoiMbqp Huflptit let aer.* p 8ia 

6. To reject! discard: as, to ItfB a paragraph 


—TO kill down* to dea^ the life of (a ]dant) aalaru- 
totherootaoratem.— Tb loll off, to exterminata— TO 
Idn time, to occupy apan time vnth embloymenta reore- 
■tlona or emaaeinenta of merely peaeing intereat or enter- 


km 

In ttm Mrign'd ind nnthre dwalllnt-plioe. 

Skak., Af yoallke iti U. l, 02. 
;«iy]L % W, Skan Mwdtr, ArnuaMs, BtmMw.Moa- 
amiMt nMikifnft JChi tbs ffenonl wov^ 

dsnta ' “ ' 

W*' 

km 
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ud ocnmnonett ring-plover of North Amefioe. 

voeffenur; to celled in imitation ot 
ite Hhrill two-eyllabled note. The UUdee ii Iram 
? liMU, end io in extent of wlnim. The bm 

libliok ; the eye iiDiedt with e bright ring eroond 6 ; the 


wonL'mMUsuiff ilmblv ^ upper perte'im ipniyirik-biown with 

UHvTex. xx/Ui aM, * broniea oUre tint ohuigtng to omtiffe-brown on ttie 

^ rnmtk* th« nnfl«p w.i« «%nMk **l**tei With 


mmp; 


Mmdar ie tbe^oerel word for killing wrongfully, 


the under pm ite pure white, iriti 

.. -•* “ - ..u _ * ind line orer the eye ere 


1 twoUiOk ool- 


erepeottllerly yariegiUHl with blnolL whiter end the bright 
oulor of the minp. It ooonn rimoet ererywhere in North 
Ainerloa, Ie migniury, not gregtriooe very noley* end reet- 
lees. It neete on the gronniL in gnu or ihiiigle, end liye 
four pyrifonn eggi, 11 inohee long end inohei broed, of 
e drib color heevlly blotched with bleonih brown. 

It wee ^ g^t ire ory of e KMm ■teriledjm.ita » 


jonm on tho I 


BarpaftMao,, IiXXVXU. 48. 


MpiMdilly with premedltetlon, A m m ta aU meene 

wion^w Xb iniprlee, inddenly, or leoret eawnlt. 

To magakr u to kill bmteUy or in greet nnmben ; nuui- 
Mcrw li more interne then daughter, meenlng to kill In- 
dliorimlnetoily, without need or without weiren^ niddly 
orlngreetnumben. TodcgwfekiitoUUwithpromphieu 
or quiokneee.end generelly in e quiet wey. Km, day, 

AaugMer, end datpaieh mey ep|dy to ordlnery end proper 
tridiig of the life of en enimeT Km end itoimA&f era 
the ordinary worda naed to deaoribe the workof abutdhor. 

kiU^ (kil), n. [< kitn-, b.] The act of killiiig, 
an game. [Huntixig gla^.] 

Then [thqy rodo] aoroaa the road . . . Jnat in time for 
the hO. Corahm Mag,, June^ 1862, p. 722. 

kill^, M. and r. See kUn, 

kill* (kil), fi. [< D. JWf, a channel, MD. kille, 

kiek, an inlet, as loel, kiU at Norw. hit, a ohan- fcillAfifc, n. See killoek, 
uel, canal, iniet.] A channel, creek, stream. kUleon (ki-ldn0» n, [Ir.] The Irieh moBs or 
or bed of a river : used eBpooially as an element carrageen, Chondrus erkp 


The eepulohrel boom of the bittern, the ahriek of the 
ouriew, and the complaint of tho MHdaar-plorer were be- 
yond the power of exproiiion. JMflorto, Bketehea,p. 60. 

kill-devil (kil'devn), n. [< m\ o., + obj. 
devil,'\ 1. A te^ble fellow. 

Bo X ahonld be oallod JfO-deril all the pariah over. 

ifarloiM, Fanatna, 1. 4. 

2. A kind of artificial bait. 


criapui, 

„ n. 1. One who Wile or dex^veH 
especially, a slaughterer; a biitoner. 
But ho oonueighod hlmaelfe e faire of from the bondea 
of ye oitee of Hlernaalem, the MZkr of propheta, A went 
to the oitle of Ephraim, wberunto y« deaert waa nigh. 

«/. tfdoB, On John xL 
Let ua . . * bring back onr prince by aeelng hla MUeri 
dla Stir P. Sidney, Armi^ ▼. 

2. A club of hard wood, used for killing fish.— 

3. A delphinid, Orta gladiator^ and other Hpe- 
cieB of that genus: so called from their raven- 
ous and ferocious habits. EiUerahnnt in peoka, and 
not only deatroy inch amall apeolee of ^air own kind aa 
dolphina and poipoiaea bat attack and aometimea kill 
whalea much larger than themadvea. See Orea. Alao 
kmer-fteh, MgaiMMofa. 

The other cetaceana of thii gronp are generally disttn- 
gutahed aa narwhali, grampnaci^ kalm, botthmoeea, dob 
phina, and poipoiaei. Bneye, BrtL, XXXV, 628. 

Ckmpon-'klllir. see eoupon. 

_ ' - dUlesM. H. A variant of etmlUtse, 

Ortne, Mogul Empire (ed. isoiDi XL 217. ^ S ] hunters m Maine, irart- 

kil'i),«. BarneMimM- 

' ' ‘ ft. [Irrcg. < D. kilt chan- 

New York 
gen- 


of American names in tho parts originally set- htllAr (kirdr), 
tied by the Dutch: as, AiZl van Kull (the strait oflife; espec 
between Staton Island and New Jersey), Cats- 
killf Sohuylkifl. 

A great atream guahed forth, • . , made ita way to the 
Hudaon, and oontlnnea to flow to the preaont day ; being 
tho Identioal atresm known by the name of XaatenhKII. 

Irekg, Bip Van Winkle, Boataoript 
Their windowa looking upon the boiaterona oRmhour- 
renU of the Birlem KiUe, The Oeniary, XXXVIL SfiS. 

killabla(kHVbl),di. + Capa- 

ble of being or fit to M Idlled. [Rare.] 

Looking St the *‘hallaaohlokle " 

Baentt 


the ‘‘hollaaohlokle’' alone^ aa th^ really 
inly hmahte aealsthen the oommerofal value 
ould be expreaaed by the aum of $1,800,000 


repreaentthe oi 
of the aame wc 
tO|f;000,000. ' PMM»qrfr.&,V:il.809. 

kllladar (kil'ft-dflr), n. [Also keUidar; < Hind. 
kiUdddr, tho governor or commandant of a fort, 
< kila\ mla^ a fort, + -ddr, one who holds.] In 
India, the commandant of a fort or gazrisou. 

rriion . . . retoxned with 600 more, ae 
f Vandlwaah. 

Ome, Mogul Empire (ed. 1809), XL 217. 
killnji i (kir^), f». [Also eaMgy: Com.] Clay 
slate; slaty rook. [Cornwall.] 


eisiw, maty TOO*. L^urawau.j kUlie (kil'i), ft, Sax 

«. tIrreV . , 

Aonnn#. 4 ilAnfl#tr u « 4 fliii« MMnIfa ni. ttlv&w Xf^UMAArf. A namO glVOT) abOUt NOW ' 

to nshos of the family CgitrinodmUdts and 


cannot IdenW M either granite or dvsn. Memood, 

killagB (kir^), n. [Qt kiUimore.^ Tho earth- 
nut, Bunium flixuosum, [Prov. Eng.] 
klllbuck (kil W), n. $., 7 obj. bttoki. 

Cf. hutoher, as ult. containing the element 
bttoX;!.] A butcher : a term of contempt. 

Thar, Well, have you done now, Ladtef 

Art. Omy iweetMl^/ 

Thar. You now In your ahallow pate thlnke thla a dis- 
grace to mee. Chapman, Wlddowea Tearea, L 


era Funduhut and Mydrdrgyra^ having an clon- 
gat6dform,depre88edi 


kUl-calf (kil'kfif ), n. [< MI/i, e., + obj. iMx(f i.] 
"" - - calveB for market; a butoh- 


^ . scalyhefl^bandsofpoint- 

ed teeth in the jaws, and a dorsal fin mostly in 
advance of tho anal, with from 11 to 17 rajs. 
The eomroon or green kllliflih la Fundulw heterodmie. 
with 6 branohioitegal rays; also called muMnmhog and 
Mtt-trater tnfimoie. The barred, baae, big, or striped kU- 
llflah is Bydrargm mafakt, with 6 bran^oeteoid niyat 
also called ifog-^, roehfidi, and fmll-minhow. Pundimte 
dkij^nuM aharea the name barred kiOtJUh, and la alao oall- 
ed ming mknow and tpring wummyehop. Some of the 
... ^ kllUfiahes ara known as mf(a-da&&knr, ana otheia aaatiMi- 
an aojeotive. Jtdiee. The name ia extended to some of the tbp>mlnnows 


of tberelaiedMnas JWybnMfai, aa X.noeatui^ known as the 
bUa k dded kaSjeh. flabea abound in shallow beys, 
ohannela, and ditohea, and along the proteetod Shores of 
eaitem North Amerioa. 

(kiri-grfi), [Origin obscure; of. 


One who slaughters ct 
er. In the quotation used as 
[Rare.] 

And there they make private ahamUea with kO-eoift 
ornelty, and Sheepe-alaughteriiig murther. 

^oknlViglor, Works (1680). 7 ] 

l^-OOlirteiyli n. [<kfNi, v., + obj. 0 (»arf 68 y.] Kil^rtw, a aumam'e.] Tfie ofibugh or redieg^ 
person wantmgin courtesy; aboor; aolown. ged crow, J^rrkooofdi graoali«. 

!-..«□»* not U. italllA fkU^i-ld-iUk'), ». 8aineMW»n<- 

kUl-eow (kU'kott). «. [< iW»i, r., + oW. wjl.l ^ ^ th. 

1. Alnitioher. [biirl«Mae ud ntej»2. A The 

teiriWefeUow. Sdatmtt. [North. act of elsylng or depri^^ of life. 

on^tSffi. Mta?’*' noted mw, th- Mwly Ihw. moit b. m Mtnil 

kiu-ea (Ul'kO), it. [^tatlve.] The greater 

or lesser yellowshaw, Totanaa melanokueits deadly , doing execution. 

■ • ■ “sffistswsw 

Another veiy MINfvfly,known by tbe name of the Dun- 
Cut %thm, in Walton's Angler, IL 267. 

On the wltherliw flower 
The kOHno sun amtlea brubtly. 

gM$^AdoiMla,xxxlL 

I irresistible: generally in the 


8. Ov( 

sense of fhscinaiing, bewitching, charming, so 
as to attract and compel admiration s as, killing 
coquetries. 

A moornful glance Sir FoplInB upwards cast 
** Ihoae ayea ara made so Wmug — waa hia last 

Pepe, B. of the L., v. 64. 
FItt looked down with oomplaoenwnt bis lega. .. au< 
thought in his heart that be wai kmng. 

Thadkrag, Vanity Fair, xlv, 


or ZJtavipia, G.TrumbulUlS^. [New Jersey.] 
UlUtoe (Idrdd), ft. [Also kUkkar, kildet, Idk 
doer; imitative of tbe bird’s cry.] The la^st 



htbi 

aJSSSK^ 

A A SbemsDn, Frinee OMo, IL 4. 

8. So terrible or frightful as almost to kill one; 
exceedingly severe ; exhausting; wearing. 

An hundriMl peoea farther, and on the left hand, there 
S!® Churoh, where they say that the 

meaaed ViKgm when her Sonne pawed by, and M 
into a trance at the Bight of that kOing apeota^ 

Sandyt, TravaUes, p. X61. 
Theae fruitful fleldi, theae numeroua flocks I ae* 

Are others' gain, but kUKtig oarea to mo. 

Orabbe, TheVUlag* 

The general went on with kOing haughtiness. 

ThadMrayiyeuity Fair, xxlx. 

The paoe at which they went ww really ktUi^. 

W. H. itiiiwtt. The War, xxviL 

killlllffly (kil'ing-li), ade. In a killing or Irre- 
ristibie manner. 

They have wrought np their aealoua aoula into anoh ve- 
hemendee as nothbig could be more WUfady apoken. 

amen. On Def. of Hnmb. Bmowt, Fref. 

kUUng-tiine (kiring-tlm}, n. Tho season when 
hoffs are slaughter^ Mofikti, [U. S.] 
klUixiite (kuT-nlt), n. [< Killinieg) (see def.) 
+ -ih7^.] A mineral of a pale-green color, it is 
a kind of pinite derived from the alteration of apodnim^ 
and is found at KlUlney Bay in Indand, and elaewhera. 
kilUoy (kir jol), w. [< m\ f»., + obj. joy.] 
One who or that which puts an end to plea- 
sure; one who spoils tho enjoyment of others. 

I find that I have become a sort of bogey — a MBjog. 

W. Bkuk, A Daughter of Ueth^wi. 

kUlmaa^t. a. [< kill\ v., -I- obj. man.] Man- 
killing; slaughtering. 

Whom war-like Idomen did lead, oo-partner In the fleet 
With ktU-man Merlon. Chapman, Dlad, ii. 678. 

kHlman*^ (kll'mw), n.; pi. hilimm (-men). [< 
kUt^ + man.] The man who has charge of a 
Uln. [^otch.] 

There, buale Kd-men ply their ooonpatloni 

For hrlok and tyle ; there for their Ann foundatlona 

They dig to heU. 

Reuter, tr. of Dn Bartaa’a WeSka il., Babylon. 

kllloek(kirqk),M. [Also spelled MffidhkffMb, 
keUeekf heUook, and formerly ktekk^ keeUg; ori- 
gin obscure.] 1. The arm of a pickax or the 
fluke of an anchor. Jamitaon, [Bcotoh*];— 2. 
A small anchor or weight tor mooring a Doat, 
sometimes consisting of a stone secured by 
pieces of wood. [U. S.] 

SoX edviae tbe noomroua friends thet'ain one boat with me 
To Jeat up kiUoek, jam right down thdr hdlum hard aloa 
Hanl the abeeta tan^ an '.laying out upon the Bnthnn tack, 
Makeferthe aitfeatport they earn wkfli, 1 think, la Old XaOk. 

Loiedl, Blglow Fapera let aar., lx. 

There were aome whole oars and the sail of hla boat, 
and two or three MMata and painters. 

8. O, JemeO, Daephaven, p. UAL 
Td oome to to come to andior. [U. 8,] 

About the Oumett'a Noae the wind overblew ao mndb 
at N. W. w they wore forced to eemetoakOMk at twenty 
fatim. Wirdkrop, Biat New England, L 47. 

klllOffie (ki-lo’gi), ». [< him, kiln, + foyfo.] 
The furnace of a kiln. [Scotch.] 

Na, na, the muokle chninlay in the Auld Place reeked 
like a kSttoffie in hla time. BnoCi; Ony Manneri^ vL 

klllOW (kiro), ft. [A form of edlly\ tolloWf q. v.] 
An earth of a blackish or deep-blue color. 
kill-pott(kirpot),fi. [<kfm,v.,-l-obj.i>af.] A 
toss-pot; toper. 

Haa been In hla dayi 
A chirping boy and a HB-pof. 

A Jonaen, Maaqne of Chrlatmaa. 

killrldget, n. An obsolete variant of cukage, 
killntT^^ut), fi, [E. ^d.] In India, a robe 
of honor presented oy a saperior to an inferior 
on a oeremonial oooasion ; nenoe, a ceremonial 
or offloial present of any kind. Also kadautf 
khdatf hiUaai^ and IMaat, 

He the laid Warren Haatlnga did send kdlmde, orrobea 
of honour, ... to the said miniatera 

Jhcrfta, Worka VIL 26. 

On examining theJfrafotrfa . . . tbeaerpayob . . . mo* 
aented to BlrChariesMalet. waa found to m oomposad of 
falN stonea J. Fbraea CMental Memoirs, XXL 6a 

kUmagm (kirmj^r), n. A fish of the fan> 
ily Boatidm, the ^nis jpsetMfoaoarug ocerttleuf. 
Euiiiftniock bomiiet. oee homat. 
kilix (kil), n. [Also kOt, formerly kil; early mod. 
E. kylna, hgU^ ME. hylna^ kulnt, < AH. 6y/a, dg- 
Itme, oglina wm Icel. hgma m Norw. kglna s Sw. 
kd/ftaasDan. hoUt^ amln, a drying^house,<L.6N- 
Hfia, a kitchen : see eidinary. The present pro- 
nunciation requires the spelling A;f//?cf. for- 
merly mffn, of similar phonetic rorm); butMlaia 
the prevalent spelling.] A furnace or oven for 
dryi^, baking, or burning. Xflna maybe divided 
into two chief daaaea: those for direct burning, fa wUsh 
the material ia aabmltted to tbe aotlen of flame, the frm 


XillilM K^SgimUU* fwSWwr). 



Ipflw 


S286 


tad 


•Dd natirial bdiw mlQftltd 
tbOM lor Tltrifrliiff, <Moft m boUng^ In whieh tbe 
tof^iiMiNinledlromthefiiii^ Tbellme-. 

_ jyj upright fnitiMe 


r- TboUino-klln 

MfMontftto tffit'olMi. It ooniioti an apitebt f nmaoe 

rwembUng a hbMt-fiimaoe^ tbe limeitono ano^fud being -- -- ,, „ ^ ^ w 

fed into tbe top and Uie burned lime or qulofclime being the bottom, in the fashion of a Highland kilti 
dmn i^w. gi tgiei.) To the i^nd ^b^ngthe (jjjit) n. [Also kelt; < IHia, r. Of. Icel. 

dnUn-plpo^ and other ilmllar kSni, oouniet of a itruoture, ropWBeiited bjr fllUbeg* The Ir^ eealtf Olr* wit. 


The wifei nann Mf tbdr coats and wads Into themrt Miwnal* (klm'nel); a. [(a) Early mod. S. also 
to tak* tbe Sib ashore. Aodi Antlqiiai 7 i sfl kjfmtirl^kemneU'' 

9, In dreamalttna, to lay (a skirt or a flounce) neU, hymneUe r 
longitndinalplaits^anjg^freeat kmiia, early i 



t (ef. mL. 09mula,ctMi^ 


clothva, ia prob*. unielated.] In the original 
Highland dress, that pari of the bolted plaid 
which hung below the waist; in modem times, 
a separate garment, a sort of petticoat reach- 
ing from the girdle nearly to the knees, com- 
posed of tartan and deeply plaited. The gar- 


usuiily of brick, circular in section and oone'8bap<^ the 
furnaces being irranged around the edge bdow, auo the 
hollow space within being filled with tiie inateriiils to be 
burned or vitrified. In the common pottery-kiln the ma- 
terisls are eipoied directly to the flames from the fur- 
naces. In the kilns for finer were the roaierials arc nru- 
toeted from direct contact with tbe Area Diying-kilns 
for malt, hopa grain, lumber, etc., are strictly dry-huuaei 
or drying-rooms, thoimh sometimes called kilns, imilt- 
kilns sre now superseded by evaporators, lirlck-klliis are 
properly distinguished from brlck-ulamps by the fact that 
the furnace is a permanent structure* tloc hiek'J, 

Not farre from the (Title arc twoutle Lyme ilih; and as 
msny Briok-Kh, seining for the reparations of the lum- 
pier and the bouses thereto belonging. 

PunhOMt Pflgrlmsge, p. Cia 
To lie in kUtu and bams at e'en . . . 
la, doubtless, great distress I 

Burnt, tlrst Epistle to Davia 

kiln (kil), ff. I. [Also kt^/ ;< kiln, n.] To dry or dflhe mantle or plaid. " " " ~ JamtUon, 

bum In a kiln. kilt® (kilt). An obsolete or dialeotal preterit 

The dough^ljro^chgrj is comprossedjn s^mould,, dried past participle of him, 

i-jixo _ [Origin obscure.]^ ^fimall ; lean; 


and strongly kUntd. 
kiln-dried (kil'drid), a. Deprived of moisture 
by treatment in a furnace or IdlD. 
kun-kole (kil 'hoi ), n. The opening of an oven. 
Schmidt 

Fal 111 creep up Into the chimney. 

Mtt.FwiL . . . Creep into the 


uly 

line), a Sow], tub; prob7 dfm. of the form' seen 
in MD. homme^ D. horn » LG. kamm a OHG. 
ehuhma^ ehohma, ehuma, MHG. G. hamme b 
D an. kum, kummCf a bowL kettle, < L. cifCNma, a 
cooking^vessel, a kettle.] A large tub used in 
salting meat, in brewing, and for other pnipoBes. 

She's somewhat simple, indeed ; she knew not what a 
MfUiei was ; she wants good nnrtnre mightily. 

JBsau. and fi.. Coxcomb, Iv. 7. 

inent is imitated in va^ous fabrics for ohil- IrlttimiQ (ki-md'n6), n. [Jap.J In Jap, coe- 
dren’s wear. See kilting^. tamCf a garment resembling a finropean dress- 

Aft have iwld thro' glens with Chorklng feet, inggown, folding across we breast, leaving 

When neither pWd nor toft con'd fond too weet. the neck exposed, and hold in place by a sasb. 

itamtay, roema ii. sw. principal outer gannent of both sexes is made In this 

There srlses in the mind of the present writer a ooml- fortn, the dUef difference being in the sleeves. Art Jtur,, 
cal vision of the twirling plaid km worn by the very in- 18^ a 158. 

sdei|iiaic representative of the historically klltless thana KlZDiy (kim'ri), n, pi. See Cymry, 

J-A. Acaim». Oet. 20. im p. Wt. (< MB. 'ktn, &, ken, &n7< A8. 

Among the Highlanders, the Mft seems to have been cynH, cun OS. kunni b Or ries. ken, kia, koa, 

kunne b (jHG. cunai, chunni, MHO. ehunne, kdn- 
fio. kin, kind, race, s Icel. kyn, kin, i 
B Sw. kdn, sox, m Goth, kuai, kin: i 


Wear- 


ure im..: 1220. 

— — giendor. miUweU,~ fProv. 
kiltad(I«ll'ted),et. [< kilti, 
iug a kilt. 

Thus having said, the kOUd goddess kissed 
Her son, and vanish'd in a Scottish mist. 

Byrcn, English Bards and Scotch Beviewers. 


>v. Eng.', 

1 , ft., + Vtd®.] 


Dan. 

kjon B Sw. kdh, box,'b Goth, kuai, kin: allied to 
kind^f kindly kiadle^, ken^ child, and ult. to the 
eqniv. Ir. G^l. cine, race, family, = L. genas m 
Or. yhfOQ^ Lith. gamas b Skt. Janas, kind, race; 


kUn-konse (kirhous), n, A houao for baking 
and brewing. 

And he [a viotr] and his successors shsU have a mes- 
snwe, and two bams, and one horso-mllL and Mne-Aoum, 
and^one aero of land in SpiUosby aforesalA 

Strypt, Jlemorisls, Edw. VL, an. 1550l 

kird),n. An abbreviated form of kjtopram. 
M (kir^n), n. [Irreg. oontr. < Gr. 
" ’ ‘ ’ ** In phydet, an 

dynes. 


f"; kntjr. Iwlteri (kil'Wr, kel'Wr), n. [Of, kUU 



in ^ ; 'origin une'ertain.] Order; proper form, 
aaaptation, or condition : only in the colloquial 
phrase out of kilter, 

Yii vory sight of one [a gnn] (though out qf kOter) was a 
terronr unto them. 

Bradford, Plymouth Tlantatlon, p. S85. 

If the organs of prayer be out qf totter, or out of tone, 
how can we pmy ? Barrow, Works, X. vL 

*<I’iii a fafluro because 1 ilwoys sec donble,” pursued 
'*llkc a BtereoNOope out of totter.'* 

0. F. Woo&on, JnpKer Lights, xvliL 


Xihiot, a thousand, 4* E. dyne, 
amount of force equal to 1,001 

kllognm, kUogramBM (kil'<>.grani), n. r< r. 

IMogramme, < Gt. xl^ (irng. reduced in the jutingi (Wniag), n. [VeTbaln.oflW«i,v.] An 
French metno gyetem of nomenclaturo to arigijnjment flat iflaitg act eloge together, 
kilo.), a thiniiand, + ypilii«h a weight (a gram) : eaeh one hiding about half of the last” so as 
seeg-owaO The ultimate rtandard of mass In genewllv to nu&e three thicknessos of stuff. 

thel^ch systom of weights and measures, jgjtlagSjkll'tlM),#. [Cf. Wlter.] 1. A tool; an 
equi to 1,0M grams j the mus of a oertra oyl- instrument.— Si. One of the eompouent parts of 
Inder of platinum deposited in the Archives of a thing. 

France on the 22d of Juno, 1709, and thouce kJubot, ktanboUt, Wmbowt, n. See akimbo. 


Mhffvvwfi rW9 

[Also Komho; by aphere- 
Bent, as the 


known as the Kilogramme dee Archives, But in fn- klmbot (kim'bO)s a, 
tare the ultimate standard will be the Intcmatloiia] kilo. from akimho akim^ouj a v 
mm St tba IMvIlInn d. BratenU n-r Uvr-; thl. *nl»U- ^ 

Intlon will not alter the vslue of the kilogram. The kilo- arms when set akimbo* [Rare.] 
gr^waslntond^ to Wandiawlthinone^-tlionsandto The tomto-handles seem with hears foot carv'd, 
part) the tnsie of a onblo deolme^ Dryden, tr. of Vlrgfl’s Eologuo^ IlL 

mum density. Itwsiasoertalnedby Miller to be equal to 

1648S.84874 gniiis, or S.SI0488125 imperial pounds, with a ktopot (kim bd), V, t [Also kemho, < kimm), 
probable error of s in the last decimal piaoa An indo- a,] To set (tbe arms) akimbo ; crook; bend, 

i*-'} “Oon., mrtwn I" -Id he. end h« tosii-i hi. arm., Md 
■trottoluptom& . . . •■A«ii»«rfwou!iDyIord,weyoB 
not Sony for such an alrf" 


jff) gave aS048S116, with a probable error of 

5 in the last place. The real error, however, and liiduod 
the variations of weight of thli iU-oonstrnotod Kilogramme 
dee Archives, may vory likely be somewhat greater. See . 


JUehardmn, Sir (Tharies Qraiidlion, lY. SBS. 


ftMt^4ilieetn,u^er fm^^^ A Middle English form of come. 

kU^amineto, Uogramnielire (kil^-gram'- kisiemit, klmelingt, ft* Bamo as kimaet 


e-t^), It. [< F. kilogrammhtre ; as leilogram + 
ifietoi^.] A unit used in measuring mechanical 
work, equal to tbe work done against gravity in 


„ gete ns fasto Into this In 

A knedyng trongh or ellis a kymdyn. 

^ ^ _ Chouetr, MlUcr’s Tele, 1. 888. 

raising one kilogram a vertieaf distonoe of one klm-kamt (kim 'kam), a, [A varied redupl. of 
meto: itiBqquiyalonttoalwut7,2foo^pound^^ AsaitiS*, caw®.] Crooked; awry, 

' ----- The wavering commons in lym towasectee arc haled. 


kiloUtar, kiloUtre (kii>le-ter), n. [<*F, kfto- 

■" ''' ' ^}Urpa,n] 

A unic of oapa- 

[< F. 


A , - 

Hfiv, < Gr. a thousand, + Airpa. a pound 


(taken as ^ liter’): see ftfer.] 
city equal to 1,000 liters, 
kilometer, kilometre (kil'o-me-tftr), n. 


etantoufie, tr. of VlnHk 
Trne (quoth 1% common It is In some sort, and In some 
sort not; hut first mark. I beseech yon, the comparison, 
how they go clean tom kam, and against the stream, as if 
riven run up billa UoUand, tr. of Plutarch, p. 858. 


breed; kind. 

We beoth of Suddenne, 
loome of gode koniw, 

(it Cristene bloda 
And kynges snthe goda 

HOig Horn (E.KT.B.XL 17a 
Thon hast lore float] thin oardinsls at thl meete node ; 
Be kevoreet thou hem ueivere for nones tomnu mode. 

jPIrorisA /fMumeCftm ((nilld's Ballad^ Yl. S78> 
Bnares and tamea with fear and danger 
A bright beast of a fiery ton. Bwinbumt, 

9, ColleotlYely, persons of the same race or 
family; kindred. 

Here lelth the book that Gonnore, the donghter of the 
soneacallis wtf, hadde right rtcho kynne of goode knyghtee. 

He^(R£x.S.Xul451. 
Tbe father, mother, and too ton beside, Brydta, 
By the natural expanelon of the Honiehold kim are 
formed : and these hint in turn form within themselvee 
smaller bodlos of nearer kinsmen, Intormedlato, as it wmw 
between the housohold and the entire ton. 

W, E. Ueam, Aryan HoumI^ p. SSa 

8. Belationship; cousanguinitytiratthlty; nsar 
connection or alliance, as of those haYiug com- 
mon descemt. 

*00016 sraco and virtue are within 
Frohlbited degrees ot kin; 

And ilierofore no true saint allows 
They shall be suffer'd to espouse. 

8, BuOtf, Uudlbrai, ni. L l£9A. 

4t. Kind; sort; manner; way. 

*'What oalle go too oaatel,"quod I, ‘'that Kuynde hath 
I-maket, 

And what eunntt thing is Euyndo?" 

JKert Plovman (A), x. 88. 
A rygbt grete oompanye wlthalle^ 

And that of sondiy reriouna, 

Of alles tonnes oondiciouna 

That dwello in ertoe under too mona 

Chaucer, House of Fame, L 1581. 
0 thae hao sought her, lady Malsry, 

Wi' broaches, and wl' rings: 

And they hae courted her, lady Malsry, 
Wl'a'tonklndofthlnga 

lady Eatery ((Thfid’s Ballada II. 8(^ 


kilomhtre, < Gr, x^'^uu, a thousand, + uirpov, a a 

measure (token as ‘meter*): aco wet***.] A 
tongtb of 1,000 moton, or * of a statute mile ^ 

lesa 19 feat 2 Inches. Abbreviated to«. - 1 ,- 1 . s«« 

kiliNrtere (kH'o^itor), «. [< F. kUmtire, < Gr. feSSSS^T' SSSL 
xOuot, a tboa^d, 4- er^, solid (taion m »<»W. «»niaBiant. See 


8wMU,a-Raatofkla. (OThards. 
entitled to his personal eatate under 


*8tere’): soesferc.] 
consisting r' ' 

equivalent 

kilawatt (kiro-wot). n. [< Gr. x^oi, a thou- 
sand, + E. wattA A thousand watts, 
kilt^ (kilt), V. t [< ME. kyltea, < Dan. kUte, kiU 
tre, truss, tuck up, b Sw. dial, hilta, swaddle; 
appar. < Icel, Malta, the lap, b Sw. dial, kilta, 
the lap, as Goth, kilthei, th< - - - - 


French solid measure, f Wm^ri y a, and n. [< 


a division of the Jurassic series, forming the 
base of the upper or Portland Oblite group as 
used by Engfisb j ‘ 

Kimmeridge, on ' 


le womb.] 


tuck up; truss up (the olothes). [Scotch.] 
With wind welling hir harts lowalt of tracer 
Hir skirt MUtt Uiniir bare knee. 

(iaiiin DoUjUu, JBneld, L 880. 

her green 1 ‘ 

A little abane her knee. 

The FoiiJig 2VmriafM((Md'aBanadi, L 118), 


I, and named from 
le coast of Dorsetshire. The 

B geologloBi division are chiefly shslea oement- 

, stones, and daya In the lower division of the Elinme* 
1. To ' ridgitin fossils are ebnndant, and among them are Imnes 


of various SAurlana Portlonsof too Kimmeridge shile are 
SO bituminous that they have been, and still are, burned 
ty the cottagers as fuel in diitrlota where th^ ooonr. 
Hie ahale haa alao been employed at varioue timea for 
id even 


.jioue timea for Tp ooimt UiL 

miklnit rephtto, bmmU— mi J «vwi gm. Thlitothe a.- MnrfHnVa. 
terial from which tbe so-called coal money was made In 
jirriiiBtorlo times. The oemeut-stonee of the Kimmerid^ bib irom agm. 
gian have been used for cement related. 


Hitti kin. 

tlvee of a droedent entlii , 

the statute of distributions. See heir, (b) A person's 
nearest relatives according to too civil law. (SHmsen.) The 
phrase does not include a widow, she being spcclfloally 
provided for by the law as widow, and it is sometimes 
used in oontradlstlnotion to children ; as, the widow, cdin- 
dron, and next of Un. In either use It means that one 
(or more) who standi In the nearest degree of blood-rela- 
tionihlp to the deceased. Whst degree is deemed near* 
eit varies somewhat in the details of toe law of different 
Jnrlidiotlona ; bnt In general where (here are no children, 
or deocendants of children, the father Is the next of kin, 
and if there Is no father, the mother, and if no parent, 
the brotheri and sisters are the next of kin, and so on.^ 
Of kin, of tbe same kin: having relationship: of tbe same 
nature or kind ; akin. Bee aton. 

The king Is near qf ton to ui. SBam. xix. 41 

Like the wlfe^ the adopted son. when he passed out from 
his former household, ceased to have any ooimeotion with 
his former rdatives. He was no longer qf ton to his nat- 
ural father or to his brothers in the neah* 

IF. B, Beam, J^ua Hoosehold, p. lOi, 
See sounfi. 


ff.. partly by apbere- 
; ox the same blood; 



Jlofii. (B- & T. 8.x L 6278. 

BeMitfe ihe'i M» to na, tbarafort ihe'i not lo fiUr m 
B elAn. <8M.,T. ftndCl.,Ll,7A. 

2. Of the 8ftme kind or nature; having affinity. 

Yet do I not me ... any radunoyerb, ao Uttle M»to 
the purpose. Hen. V., ut 7, 71. 

Mdiwa hitting an wo mw with thefts 
Of gentle satire, Hn to oharity. 

IbrnigSM^ FrinoesSf IL 
Un^ (klu), a. [A dial, (nnaasibilated) var. of 
A ehap or chilblain. [Prov. E^.l 
]^3(icin),M. [Chin.] A weight, lu ueo in^ina 
and Japan, equal to 601.043 or nearly 

U pounds avoirdupois; a catty. 

Ifin* (kin), n. [Cmn.] A Chinese miisioal in- 
Htrument, of very ancient origin, having from 
live to twenty-dve Hilken strings. It is played 
like a lute. 

-Uii. [< (rarely -ken), much used in 

forming diminutives of proper names, as Dnw- 
kin, Hawkin, Hopkin, Timkin, Tomkin, etc. (many 
of which exist as surnames in the orig. poss. 
form -Mas, as Dawkine, Hawkinn, lemkina or 
Timpkins, etcO; not found in AB., an^rob. of 
D. origin: < D. -ken as L0. -ken s OHG. 

-ehfn, mHQ. -kin, -ehen, G. -ehen, a compound 
dim. suffix, < -k + orig. -m, now, in the sim- 
ple form, (see -csb).] A diminutive suffix, at- 
tached to nouns to signify a little object of the 
kind mentioned: as, lambhin, a little lamb; jdjh 
kin, a little pipe ; catkin, a little cat. etc. As ap- 
plied to persons it usaally oonyeys contempt aa in iordktru 
It is sometimes proooded liy a mort vowel, as In em^akin 
or eanntktiiL maiutHn or tnaniHa, boMin, etc. In tho ob- 
soleto hodikin, huUkin (loMnX etc., the dimlnutivo form is 
duo to the tendency to minou oaths. In many words, ss 
bumpkin, busHtL firkin, prMin, WtderKn, iiuUnn, napkin, 
litkin, etc., the diminutive force is for various reaions (but 
ohlefly booanae muet of thorn are not of original English 
formation) not now poroolvod. In finikin the auSix is 
adjuctlval. In bttdkin, gherkin, pwm^n, and some other 
words the termination requlrus spocial explanation: soe 
iboir etymdogy. 


move, 
sense 

estheftia, kitiastheniH, kiHOSthenis. 
kinastlietio. a. Sec kincHtlhetie. 

Unate (kin 'at), n. [=S F« kinate; as kiH{ie) + 
-nioi.] A salt of kiuic acid. 

Unbotet, n. An obsolete variant of rmehot 
Unch^t, n. [Karly mod. K. also kintch; < ME. 
kgnoh, a bundle; perhaps a transposed form of 
knitch, q. v.] A bundle: same as fsnitelt, 

A kinteh at wood, fsaola. Lnint, Manlp. Vooab., p. 16a 
kinch^ (kinch), ti. Same as kenek, 
kivifihip (kiu'chin), n. formerly also kynohin, 
kynehen; < Ml). Undoken, Unneken (as MLG. 
tAndeknn, LG. kindkenjcinneken s G. fHndchen), 
a little child (also in D., a little tun, kilderkin: 
see kilderkin), < kind, child, + dim. -ken ; see 
child and A child. [Thievos’ slang.] 

— Winohiw lay, the robbing of ohtlaren (see the extrsot) ; 
henoeb a minor ride among xmessional thieves. [Thieves’ 
Hang.) 

**Alnt there any other line oponY** '‘Btoa” said the 
Jew, laying his hand on Noah's knee. ** The Hnehin ku." 
“ Wh^s that Y " demanded Mr. (daypola "The kinohitia 
my dear," said the Jew. "is tho young uhOdren that's sent 
on errands by thuir mothers with lixpenoes and shllUngi. 
and the lay is Just to take their money away." 

JXolwfii, Oliver Twisty xlL 

"The detective buslnesa" which is, at the beiit> the Hn- 
ekin kip of fiction. The Aeademp, Sept SIX P* 

kinohin-eoTet, kinohln-oot (kiu'chin-kov, -kd), 
n. A youth not Ihoroiighly instructed in vag^ 
bond knavery. HalUwelL [Thieves’ slang.] 
kinekln-siortt (kiu'chlti-mdrt ), n. A child, gen- 
erally a girl a year or two old, carried on the 
backbyprofesBioual beggar-women. [Thieves’ 
HJanB.J 

The times are salr altered since I was a Hnehin mart 
Seott, Ouy Mannerliig, xxvUL 

Unoob (kin'kob), n. [Anglo-Ind., < Hind, kim- 
khwah, Gusarathl kinhndhi] A rich stuff made 
in India with ailk or silk and cotton and a free 
use of gold thread, silver thread, or both. Also 
Unkkat 

fiandaX-wDod workboxea and Hnaob icaifa Thaekerag. 

Steden out of the house of Mr. Peter Faggen hi Lovo 
we near Eastoheap, , . . One Isabella ooionr Kinaob 
Gown flowered with Green and Gold. 

Quoted in AiMon't Social Life In Eeign of Queen Anne, 

IL 167. 

klHdi (kind), a. [< ME. kinde, kpnde, kunde, in 
dullest form iemde, < AS. geoynde, very rarely 
without the prefix, i^de, natural, inborn, < ge-, 
e Merallsing prefix, 4- "oioid, used only as a 
suffix, -oimd, born, of a particular nature (as in 
godeu^ of the nature of God, divine), native, 
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-kwidar, bom (of. leel. Inmdr, 
son); with orig. pp. suffix -d (see -dS*), from 
the verb represented hy the seconda^ (causal) 
form, AS. cennan, obs. E. ken, beget, brixm fortL 
whence also thenoun, AS. MMft, jg. hinh seeAdsi, 
fees*. Hence the noun kintp^, q, v.] If. Native ; 
natural; characteristic; proper to the genus, 
species, or individual. 

How kinde and prqpir it is to thea 
On synful men that to thee osllo, 

Oil hem to haue mercy and pitee. 

PeHtiaU Poeme, etc. (ed. KurnlvaUX p. IM. 
How sholde a xdannte, or 1 ;^(ni oreatnre, 
tyve withouto his kynde norltureY 

Ohauoer, troUas, Iv. 768. 
It becomeih sweeter than it should bo, and loseth the 
kind taste. HUtamL 

9. Gf a sympathetic nature or disposition ; be- 
neficently disposed; good-hoarted; considerate 
and tender in the treatment of others; benevo- 
lent; benignant. 

He Is kind unto tho unthankful and to tho ovfi. 

Luke vL 85. 

I must be cruel, only to bo Hnd, 

Shak., Hamlet, IIL 4, 177. 
The HnciMf and the happiest pair 
WUl find occasion to forbear. 

Ccnepcr, Mutual Forbearance. 
XCnd hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blood. 

TeuT^mifn, Lady Clara Vere de Vera. 

3. Loving; affectionate; full of tenderness; ca- 
ressing. 

The great care of goods at random left 
Drew mo from kind embraoemenis of my spouse. 

5ftak.,0.ofi.,i.l, 44. 
Do lovers dream, or Is my Delia kindt 

Pqpe, Autumn, 1. 6a 
OIl the woods and the meadowi^ 

Woods where wo hid from the wet, 

Stiles where we stay'd to be kind, 

Meadows in which we met! 

Tenngton, The Window, xl. 

4. Marked by sympathetic feeling; proceed- 
ing from goo^ess of heart: amiable; oblig- 
ing; oonsmerate: as, a kina act; kind treat- 
ment; regards. 

Well visit Oalibaii, my slave, who ?iever 
Yields us kind answer. Shak, , I'empest, i. ^ 807. 
I've heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning. 

fTerdnearth, Simon Lee. 

6. Of a favorable character or quality; propi- 
tious; serviceable; adaptable; tractable: as, 
kind weather; a horse hind in harness. 

The elements be jKnd to thee. 

Shak,, A. and C., ill. 8, 40. 

Gabriel Plats takes care todiitingulih what hay is kind- 
Oft for sheep. Sffgle, Worka VI. 857. 

Since he began to winder forth 
Among the mounteln-poake. the region round 
Hu hod tho Hndeei seasons. 

BrgatU, Tslo of Cloudlaud. 
Sllld Witt, mother- wit ; nsioril or common sense. 

So grace Is a gyfte at God and kgnde vHt a chaunoa 
And oleragye aud oonnyng of wmfs wtttee teul^ge. 

rkre Pknvumom (CX vv. 88. 
■flyn. S and 8, GraeUme, Good-natured, ota (see benig- 
nant); Kindiff, eio. (secKadl]^); benign, benefloent, bonn- 
teoui^ generous, Indnlgeni^ tender, hnmane, compassion- 
ate good, lenient^ clement mild, gentle bland, friendly, 
amicable. 

klnd^ (kind), ft. [< ME. kinde, kynde, kynd, 
kende, kunde, eunde, or (earliest form) ieundo, < 
AB. gecynd, neut., orig. fern, (also rarely ge- 
eynde, Uan,, and geeyndu, fern. ; rarely and er- 
roneously without the prefix, eynd, kind, nature), 
< ge-, a generalising or collective prefix ( see «-), 
+ *eund, used only as a suffix, -eund, bom. na- 
tive, natural: Beehind^* The noun lUndS is thus 
ult., though not directly, from the adj. 

It. Nature; natural constitution or oharacter. 

with syiine we ban defoulld cure Hnde, 

And kinde may wo not eichewe; 

To wraththe the& God, we beti vnkinde ; 

Thou klndril king, we ben vntrewe ! 

Hgmne to Virgin, eto. (K. E. T. S.X P. Sa 
Rome of yon, on pure Instinct of nature, 

Are led Iqr Am r admire your fellow-creature. 

Prgden. 

8t, Natural disposition, propensity, bent, or 
characteristic. 

The bee hu three kyndie, Ane u that sebo u neuer 
ydUl. ffampele, Prou Troatiaes (E. B. T. 8.X p. a 

The Hnde at chUdhodo y dtde slso. 

With my friawls to figte and ibrete. 

Hgmna to Virgin, etc. (B. £. T. 8.X p. 88. 

df. Natural descent. 

That [he] lohil be enraerour after him of heritage bl ftyndc. 

WmimqfPalemeC^Z. t7b.X L 1446. 

4. A class ; a sort ; a species ; a number of indi- 
vidual objects having common characters peou- 


Utttothem. [The word-claw has to a e<mildev> 
able extent supplanted Ued.] 

^'henjwhaUe sohe tunie awn to hire owne Xynde, and 
ben a Woman uen. ifoiulsrille, l*tavSs^ 88. 

Ood Buric the baastof the earth after his kind, and eat. 
tte afteiMbhdr IM m eveiy thing that creep^upon the 
earth after his kind, 1 15. 

^wn he jOighU among the sportful herd 
Of thow four-footed AMs. JfOfon, P. L.lv. 807. 
And tho Christ of God to find 
In tho humblest of tby Mtid. 

WAAOst, Curse of Oharte^BreaksnL 
What Hnd at tales did men toU men, 

She wonder'd, by themselves Y 

Tennpeon, Prinoeia ProL 
Whether strong or weak, 

Par from his Mnd ho neither sank nor soared, 

But sate an equal guest at every board. 

LmmG, Agaiili, IL 8. 

Accordingly, the classes which are in some sense ontltlfNl 
to the name of Kinder inasmuch as the objects composing 
them are really connected in nature by 10 genuine a bond 
as that of community of origin, are nevertholois loosely 
defined, and may narrow or widen, or be lost entlF^, ac- 
cording to the direction and extent of tho lines slong 
which iheir origin may be imagined to be traced. 

P and C. L, FrankHn, Mind, XIH 84. 

6, In a loose use, a variety ; a particular varia- 
tion or variant: as, a kind of low fever. See 
kind of, below. 

I have a Hnd at alacrity In sinking. 

SAaA.,M, W.ofW.,llL5,ia 

Gf. Gender; sox. 

And be tvryne every of the Puents went lltyll chfidam 
of both kynak, gloriuriy and rediely Dresaed. 

TbrHngton, Dtario of Eng. TraveU, p. 14. 
This princess of the North 
Surpasses all of female Hnd 
In beauty, and in worth. 

The Laidley Worm oS Spindleeton-heugh (Child's Btllad^ 

[itHol 

7. Bpecifio manner or way; method of action 
or operation. 

Dumb Jewels often, in their silent Hnd, 

More than quick words do move a woman's mind* 

Shak,, T. 0. at V., ilL 1, gu 
I have been consulted with, 

In this high Hnd, touching some great men's sons* 

B. Jmmm, Volpone, iL L 

Men tbit live according to the right rule and law of 
reason, live tmt In their own Hnd, as beasts do in theirs. 

Sir r. Browne, Bellglo Medici, i. 64. 

We WUl take nothing from yon, neither moat, drlnka nor 
lodging, but what wo will, in one Hnd or oth^ pey you 
for. Wsieon, quoted in Isradford'i ilymonth Iliuitation, 

[p.t;iL 

Being mirthful he^but in a stately Hnd, 

Tennymm, Lancelot and Elaine. 

8f. Bace; family; stock; descent; a line of in- 
dividuals related as parent or ancestor and 
child or descendant. 

Porchase . . . indulgences ynowe^ and bo Ingrat to thy 
kynde; 

Thehulygosthuyreth the nat Pirn PlowmaniG), xx. US. 
Cornell of so lough a kynde, 

Ohaueor, Wife of Bath'S Tile, I 846. 
She's such a one, that, wore T well assured 
Came of a gentle Hnd and noble stock, 

I’d wish no better choice. Shak,, Pcriclea v. 1, 6a 

9t. Blood-relationship. 

That, nature, blood, and laws of Hnd forbid. 

B, Jonaon, Sejanus, a L 
OommUUlon in ons IdnA Same as haV’eommunian,— 
b a kind, in a way; to some extent; in some degree; 
after a fariiion. 

My paper Is, in a Hnd, a letter of news. 

sSeie, Spectator, No. 46a 
b kbd, with matter or things of the some kind, or of 
tho kind produced or posiea a ed, instead of money : said 
of payment: as, a loan of bullion or of stocks to be re- 
turned in Hnd; to pay rent, etc., in Hnd (that is, with 
products at the soa or with the merohandiso produced 
or dealt InX 

mhes are more paid in Hnd ln< England than In all 
Italy aud Fnmoe. Selden, 'bble-Talk, p. loa 

The tax upon ttUsge was often levied in Hnd npon corn. 

Arbuthnot, Ancient Cioina 
Kind of (fdso sort ) rani Into certain marked Idioma 
It is used with a following noun to express something 
like or retembling or pretty iieir to what the noun ex- 
preoaea : as, he ia a Hnd qf fool (that is, not far from being 
a tool). Then, in careless and vulgar speech, It ia trani- 
ferrad (especially in the abbreviated form Hnd o’, pro- 
nonnoed kind p, and often written kinder, where the r Is 
never pronounced) to use before an adjective: as, that Is 
Mndo'mMid: heaot^Kmferngly; and oven before averb: 
■s, ha Hnd 0’ (Hndof) laughed. 

The women rather liked hlni, and Hnd o’ Uk^ to have 
him round. a. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. a 

It kinder seemed to me that something oonld be toe. 

a. Judd, Margai^ IL a 
Also, In phrases like what kind qfn thhm is this? b Is a 
poor AM ^fellow (that is, a thing of irast kind, afsllow 
of a poor Und), Hnd qf has oomo to seem like an adjective 
element before the nonn, and hence before a plural noun, 
after words like somo, off, and eapedaUy tkeee and theia 



tt tOBi«ttmti ka^ tha dofnlar fom : ai^ ihm Had 
paopla. Thlf InaooniMir la vary old, and atlU far from 
rara. botli in qiaakliig and In writing; but good naage 
gondamnait 

I haaa haard of mm Had ttf men that pnt goarraia 
parpom)j on othen. Shak,, T. N., 111! 4, too. 

Tkm kind qf knavaa I know. Shak.t Lear» iL t, 107. 

ililMidqfUTingoreatarea. JfdCon, P, L., 1?. 288. 
Vo do ono'i Undt, to act aooordlng to one'a natnra. 

I <Nd bnt firg kind, 1 ! he waa a knight, and J waa fit to 
be a ladjr. Mmrdan, Jtnuon, and Chajmath Kaatward Ho. 

Yon muat think this, look you, that the worm will do 
Ml kind t<. a. the asp wU bite]. Shak., A. and C., y. 2, 204. 
f Ipn. Sort, Kind (aee sort); breed, qpecles, set, family, 
danoriptlon. 

Idnd^ (kind), a. t [< kindi, n. Gf. JcindkT^.'] 
To be^t. 

All monatrona Unded gods, Annbya 

Phaer, jBnold, ylli. 

She yet forgeta that ihu of men waa hindod. 

¥. Q., V. v. 40. 

ki&d^ (kind), n, [Origin obscure.] A cricket. 
HalHwtiU. fBomeraet, Eng.l 

killdOOIlgh (kind'kdf), n, mme as kinJe^sough, 
I^uwiliiiOTt 

klndelioht. a, A Middle English form ot kindly, 

klndw* kind ot under kindly n. 

kindergarten (kin<n^r-gUr^tn), h, [O., a fan* 
oiful name, lit. * garden of children ’ (regarded 
an tender plants to be reared), < kindei\ gen. pi. 
of kiudf a child (see ehild), + ffartm = E. garden, 
q. y.] A school iu which instruction is imparted 
to very young children by the use of objects and 
instructive i^mes and songs, according to the 
gystcin initiated by Friedrich Froeber(1782- 
1B52) in Germany in 1840. 

Jdndergartner (kin'dOr-gilrt^ndr), n. [< G. kin- 
derg&rlnvr: see klndvrgarint and gardener.] A 
teacher in a kiudorgart ou. 

Uttlo aolenoe and little system are shown In most 
homos ; In fact, the kiHderftariner$ oomplaiii of homo In- 
fluonoes thwarttiig (heir toacliiiig. 

IT. Oddi, Nature^ XXXVI. 998. 

klndsrklnf (kin^er-kiu), n, Same as kilderkin. 

kind-hearted (klnd'hUr^ted), a. Having much 
kindness of nature; also, proceeding from or 
ebaraoterised by kindness of heart. 

Be, as thy presence la graoloos and kind, 

Or to ibysolf at least Mnd-Aaeried prove. 

Shak,, Sonneta x. 

kind-heartednei8(klnd'h&r^ted-ne8),fi. Kind- 
ness of heart. 

Undle^t (kinMl), V, [< ME. ktndlen, kyndlon^ 
kendlenf kumUm, bring forth, < Unde, kind : hoc 
kind^, ] I. trans. To gi ve birth to ; bring forth, 
as young. 

As the cony that you soe dwell where sho Is HndM, 

Sfhak,, As you Like It, IIL ^ 808. 

n. intrann. To bring forth young. 

The poor beast had but lately kindkd, and her young 
whelpi were faUen into a ditoh. HoUana. 

klndle^t (kin'dl^ v, [ME. Undle, Undel : see 
/piadlcl, e.] 1. Progeny; young.— S. A brood 
or litter. 

kindle^ (kin'dl), f.; pret* and pn. kindled, ppr. 
kindling, [< MK. ktndlen, kyndlen, Union, set 
on fire; prob, < Icel. hjndill, a candle, torch, < 
L. eandela, a candle: see candle.'} I, trann, 1, 
To sot fire to; set on lire; cause to bum; light: 
as, to Undle tinder or coal; to Undle a firo. 

Tlie bonny lasa 
lliat ktndlei my mother's flra 
Tint Wife qf Uehr'a WeU (tliild’s Ballads, 1. 216). 

0. To inflame, as the passions or feelings; 
rouse into activity; excite; fire: as, to Undle 
auger or wrath ; to kindle love. 

The Brltalns were nothing pacidod. but rather Mncttid 
more rehementlle to worke lill the mischeefe they ooiild 
HoUnthed, King John, an. 1808. 

a 

2L 

8. To move by instigation; provoke; incite; 
entice. 

Bat it shall not be IQ long : this wrestler sludl olear all ; 
nothing remains bat that I kindle the boy thither |to 
wrestle], wbloh now JH go ahont, 

Shak., Am yon Like It, i. 1, 179. 

4. To light up; illuminate. 

The fires expanding^ u the winds ariMk 
Shoot their long boama and kindle half the aides. 

Pqpe, Iliad, 11. 587. 

The mighty oamjwnile of Bpelato rises, kindled with the 
last nyi of sunlight K A, Freeman, Venioe, p. 96. 
■Ijn, 1, To Ignite, set fire ta--8. To awaken, sttann* 
latawfaet, foment work up. 

XL intrans. 1. To take fire; begin to bum. 

oaiightalight5MNNginawlndow;ltre- 

me that I was late, and 1 hairied on. 

ChartuMM Bmkit, Jane Byra zlt 
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9. To begin to glow; light up; growbric^t. 
While morning Hndlm with a windy red. 

Oowper, Beurement !• 482. 

8. To begin to be excited; grow warm or ani- 
mated; be roused. 

Then Howard. Homa and Donglas roea 
The MfKfHng discord to oompose. 

SeoU, L. of L. M., yL 7. 

kindle-fliret (kin'dl-flr), n. [< kindle^, v., -H obj. 
fire. ] A promoter of strife ; a firebmd. 

Heere is he the kindlefire between iheio two mighty 
natiotia and began inch a flame as lasted abouo an hun- 
dred yeerea alter, and the amuake thereof much longer. 

Daniel, Hist £ng., p. 189. 

kindler (kiiid'16r), n, 1. One who or that which 
kiudlea or animates. 

^ow is the time that rakes their revells keep ; 
Kindkre al riot, enemies of sleep. 

TrlTia ill. 822. 

9. A device attached to a stove for the purpose 
of brining in contact with the fuel a mass of 
easily nghted material, to kindle the fire.— 3. 
A ^iece of kindling-wood. [Local.] 

Put some ktndlm under the pot 

S. Judd, Hirgaret, L 2. 

klndlMSf (kindles), a. [< Uthd^, n., + -IcHe,} 
Without natural affection ; unnatural. 
BemorsOleis, treaoheroui, lecherous, Kndlsn Tillain I 
8hak„ Hamlet, it 2i 600. 

kindlixiess (kludll-nes), n. The quality of be- 
ing kindly; inclination to be kind^; natural af- 
fection; benevolence. 

That mute kindUnem among the herds and flodcs. 

MiUm, 1'etraohordon. 
■Byn. Benignity, hnmiaity, aympatby, klnd-heartodneii, 
fellow .feeling. 

kHTiilHiig U (kindling), n. [< ME. kmdlynge; 
verbal n. of Undkik, p.] A brood or litter. 

Thtyrfore ho aeyde to the puple which wenien out to be 
baptlHld of him. kindelynaia of eddriis who sohewido to 
you to ilo fro the wrathe to oomyngoY 

Wyelif, Luke ill 7 (Purv.). 

kindling^ (Idud'ling), n. [Verbal n. of kindld^, 
1 ?.] l.TThe act of causing to bum; setting on 
fire.— 9. Material, usually dry wood ent into 
small pieces, for starting a fire: as, nut some 
kindling In the stove: most commonly in the 
plural. 

There was a baok-loiL top-log. middle-stick, and then a 
heap of kinddnge, reading from the bowels down to the 
bottom. Ooodrieh, quoted in Bwtlett. 

kindllllg-coal (klnd^ling-kOl), ti. An ignited 
piece of coal used to light a fire ; i 


maierim used 


to kindle a fire. 

Thou kindling eoleotnn infernal! flra 
Die in the asnei of t^ dead dosli'e. 

Breton, ntgiimage to Paradise, p. iX 

kindling-wood (kind'lingwwttd), n. Dry wood 

Uni 


At ooals are to bnming coals, and wood to fire, so is 
oontentlooi man to Mndii strife. Pro?, xxvi X 


J^u 


fix, ei/noollc, natund, < geoynd, nature : see Und^, 
a., and In present use (defs. 2, S) the 
word is associated with Undi-.} If. Of or per- 
taining to kind, nature, or origin, (a) Natural; 
eharacteiistlc ; existing or coming naturally. 

Geffrey, thou wotest ryght wd this, 

Ihat cyery kyndOy thyhge that li 
Hath a kynddg stede, ther be 
Hay best In it oonservetl he. 

Ohaueer, House of Fame^ L 780. 
There Is nothing more ordinary or Hndlv in spoeob 
ihoii raoh a phraae as expresses ouoly the cbelfe in any 
action, and understands the rest. 

Mdton, On Dof. of Humh Bemonst 
(5) Of a snltable natnre or quality ; flt ; proper. 

This f rice] serves them for Bread-oom ; and as the Conn- 
tiy Is very kindly for It^ so their Inhabitants live chiefly 
of it Dar/iyier, VoyagoM, IL L £ 

(e) Consonant In kind ; appropriate ; agreeable. 

My age is as a tnity winter. 

Frosty, but Mfidty. iSAalr.,AiyouLiketiviL8,58. 
(<f) Native ; pmtalnlng to nativity ; ludigononi. See kind- 
iy tenant, below. 

Uohe kyng shnlde make him boun 
To com to her kundelv toun. 

(NffiwJrimdf, M8.0o4LTrln!Quito (HoWiesB.) 

(e) Naturally inherent; inborn; innatei 
Do yon not know that dalntlneii is kindly unto us, and 
that hard obtaining Is the exonie of woman's awtlngY 
Sir P, Sidney, A r eadia, IU* 
Whatsoever u the Son ol Qod Be may da It is kUuUy 
for him as the Son of man to aave the sons of men. 

Afulmfli, Bennoni, IY. 268. 
(/) Of legitimate birth ; lawfully begotten. 

He must be a genuine or kindly ion, wiuv yrtfoiot, one 
^rii in lawful marriage and even begc^ with a ipeolal 
Intent IT. M, ffeam, Aiyin Bonadudd, p. 78* 

2. Naturally inclined to go^; sympathetic ; 
benevolent; as, a Undlg old gentleman; a 
Undlg disposition; also, benignant; gracious. 


TbeShade^byiH^inyhSe wwfl^ . « . 

Hu made me JMty with nw kind, 

IkfMgiira^ Meoioriiiit 
Lead, kindly Light! amidst the enoinfllng gloon, 
ted Tnon me on. 

J, H, Newmam, Lead, Kindly Light 
8. Soft; agreeable; refreshing; favorable; 
l^nefioial: as, Undlg showers. 

The path 1 wu walking felt Hndty to mv feet 

XoiMl^Stody Windows, p. 64. 

Kindly tuiailt, in Smle law, a tenant whose anoeators 
have resided for a long time upon the same lands, vite 
9 and 8. KMfy, Kind; gradons, benign, kind-hesned. 

' Ind-like) is natuiidly softer than 


_ . , J derivation, kind-] . 

kind; it eleo properly hu regard to fedlng or manner, 
while Nfid often refen to aote. 
kimUy (kSnd'li), adv. [< ME. Undlv, kyndhy, 
UnMy,hBndelkm,imnidBf^^ form icaii- 

delidhe, < AS. geeyndelioe, rarely without the 
prefix, emdeWee, naturally, < geeyndelio, natural : 
see Unaly, a. In nreaent use the adv. is taken 
as Und^, a.,+ 4y^,} If. In a natural or native 
manner, (a) By nature; natnrally; instinotlvdy. 

Deoeite, wepyng, spynnynib God hath gyve 
To wommen kyndely whU mat they mey lyve. 

Chaumr, Pnd. to Wife of MtAfalt L 40B. 


Then be rBertholonueus, “De 


inmr. , 

cap. xxix.l goes on to say that Jaoonui do Vitrlaoo teUs 
of another cause of thrir death, via that the serpent 
(''who hateth kindlye this BlrdO ollmbi into the nest 
when the mother is absent and stings the young to duth. 

JIT. am Q,, 7m ser., VU. 87A 

(5) By heart ; thoroughly. 

" l*eter 1 " qnath a ploimhman and pntte forth has held, 
"loh kuowe hym u kynddiehe u olerkui don hure 
bokos." Piere Plowman (0^ vilL 188. 

(e) By nativity ; u regards nature or origin. 

T* inndy thought that that manner had bone Undty 
Irish, fur it is fair dlflorlng from that we have nowe. 

Bpamr, State of Irdand. 

9. Congenially; readily; spontaneously; with 
aptitude. 

Examine how kindiy the Hebrew manners of q>eedh 
mix and Inoorpomte with the BnglUh langnage. 

Addimn, Bpeotator, No. 406. 
The silkworm Is a native, and the mnlberry proper lor 
Its food grows kindly. 

Jtgmim, Notes on Virginia (1787^ p. 68. 

3. In a kind manner; with sympathetio ten- 
deniOBS, conBlderation, or goon wm. 

Thane tlic oonqueronr kyndiy oomforthei these knyghtea 
Alowei (hame gretly theire lordly a-vowea 

Jfef1iAriSiifV(B.E.T.S.),L886. 
And he comforted them, and spake kindly onto them. 

Gen. L SL 

The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 

Bat by hli fire, and talk'd the night away. 

Dea V1L,L 166, 

4. Lovingly; affectionately; tonderly. 

Whan he saw *twu Sba 
He kindly took her in hie ermi, 

And lust her tendorlie. 

Yeung Bekie (Child's Bellads, IV, IB). 

6. Propltlonsly; auspioionsly ; favorably. 

But stni the snn loc)ks kindly on the veer. 

Jonee Very, Poem% p. 106. 

6. An an act of kindness; as a compliment or 
favor; ;rood-naturedly: iu the phrase to take 
(something) kindly. 

should one see another ondgelled, or aourvlly treated, 
do you think a man so need would take U kindly to be 
celled Heotor or Alexander? SteOe, Tatler, Na 17L 

klndly-savlll (kludOi-sav^in)^. See savin, 
Undnesa (kind 'nos), n. [ME. kyndeneeaef < 
Und^, a.. + -neu.] 1. The state or quality of 
being kind; good will; benevolence; benefi- 
cence of action or manner. 

He hulpe me out of my tene; 

Ne had not be hie kyndeneme, 


Berum," bk. HL 


Beggere had we bon. 
LytdlSSSqfr “ 


^Bobyn Bode (Chfld*S Bellads, V. 87) 
There is no man wbou kindnem wo may not sometime 
want, or by whoM miUoe we msy not sometime suffer* 

Johnmn, Bambler. 
Bxperienoe proves that kindnem, u distinguished from 
perionil affccnon, whiofa is quite another tmna, dou not 
generally oome by montaneoni growth so muoh u by re- 
flection and the cultivation of a larger mrmpitity. 

H. B. Oaenham, Short Btudies, p. OL 

9, A kindly or tender feeling; affection; love. 

I have ewonk deep oatha of thy deep 
Oaths of thy lova thy truth, thy oonstancor. 

Shs*.,teneto,dllL 
Yon dontdo wdlto mike oport with voiirB61etioni| ei- 
peoiany with a young Gentleman that hu so mu6b tnitf- 
HUM for you, Steele, Tender Huband, U. L 

8. That which is kind; an act of good will; a 
benefaction: ag, to do one a Undneea, 

To do the more of 

X LGodj took thi kinde and nothing drodde. 

PoUUeal Poemt, eta. (eOnmlvsHX ^ M 
1 have reoelved some small kindneem from him. 

SMih,T.of A»iii.9,Sl 



•f dto, juisdioticm : see i%fdoiii.] 


8280 

KotalwafisotloiisiliowtlMiiiMi; wsflnd 
Who does s Ww e li iiwli not thweftaa Mnd. 

4 . Aeoordwioe with meed or desire; fitness: J-5 

ft^ableiiesa; oongmitjr: u, the kindnciH oi Wiie8c.] 

jiMin Kni,, 1 . 171. IT. z. OKArd. LwtoMk L WE. 

>.||«.IMidEnEM^om|Nwricni,]uaMll9,id(imeD(v.uM^ Also einematte. 

SSStfSd^SSf"'*’*"*^’ “** (kin-S-inat'i-kBl), a. [< MnsiiuiM 

UtdM (kla'dred), ♦«. and a. [With unorig. a + -«'-3 „ Same as WiwwoWo. Also MtKmia^l. 
iSsertod mediaUy l)y confusion irifli tone? or kln^tU* (kWnmt'lta), ». [PI. of tosE- 
bT mere phonetic iniuence ; < ME. kinnide,ke»- • •»« *• That part of the wience of 

rede.kj/nrede, kynredjin^ kinship, < AS. cwm, kin, which tMSts of motion, its potion, 

+ fMm, state, condition: see W.] X n. l! velocity, acceleration, composition, eto., with- 
Bolationship by birth, marriage, or descent; wferei^ to mass or to oonstramts: op- 
conswusuinSyj k^ip 5 affinity. 

ThfFQ I throw my gye. . . jl . ... ... 

DiKdAlmlns hers the Mndref or the Ung. 

8hak., KlchTlL, L 1, 70 
Conungalnlty, or MMumK, ii defined by the wHten on 
these lubjeote to be vluonlum penonirom ab eodem itl- 
pite deeoendentiom; the oonnezlon or relation of per- 
■one deaoended tnim the aame atook or common anoeauir. 

BhettUme, Com.i II. xlr* 

Hw ItkeneH to the wise below, 

Ihy Hndnd with the great of old. 

Ttnnymn, In Hemoriam, IzxIt. 

2. Oommonity in kind; intrinsic relationship 
or connection. 

The soiencee are all of one kMbnd, Bnuffham, 

8. In a plural sense, relatives by blood or de- 
scent, or, by extension, by marriage ; a body o£ 


the 


subject of the brachistochrone, though tt Involves uv 
consideration of mass, is eaoluded from kinematics, as 
Involving constraint. Statioi is not considered to lH)long 
to klnematioa since most statical problems Involve con- 
ftrainta thouRh others do not But the whole distinotlon 
between klnehiatioi and dyuamioi seems aitlAoial, uusol- 
entifio, and confused. 

2. The theory of mechanical oontrivancos for 
converting one kind of motion into another, as 
for examine for making a piston-rod with a re- 
ciprocating motion communicate to a wheel 
a u^orm rotation. Also called appUed Mne- 

Bvoub, vr, ujr vAbcueiuu, ujr xui»ma|j(n j u uvuy oi. MttHOSt 

pereous related to one another; relatives; kin. Uneinerkf, n« [ME., also kffne~mrk; < eyne^, 
And than tb. krun Mnte to lUe tb. DnkM fawwfa, ». king (Bee ^1), + wore, BM^] A mark 
and alle by letteres, &at tbel iholde come to Im to Car- or sign of royalty. Mavelokf 1. (i02. 
do«l. MffiUn (E. B. T. L 7a kinepoK (kin^poks), a. Same as tHHepaas. 

Adam's sons are my brethren ; and, tmly, 1 hold it a kinezlot, Idliendhetf n. [ME.,alao kuneriehOf 
aln to match in my kindnd. Shak., kuoh Adc, IL 1, 6«. kinrie, etc., < AS. oynorieels^ OHO. ehunitiehi], 
4. A tribe ; a body of persons oonnooted by a a kingdom, < eyno^ of a king (see kinff^)^ -f 

. r. •ai. - ..1 1 - 1-i — J " rtjt i.i j- -r Yi i.A„_ 


fkmilyor tribal bond: with a plural form. 


rkOf a kingdom. 


Gf. kingrie,} Same as king- 
kineUh 


Salomon the wyie, that was Kjmg aftre David, upon the , , 

IS fyrttwlM of JeruiMlom. MmuUvUU, I'rav^ p. Sfi. kilieSCOpe (kin ' O-skop), fi< 

The little territoi^ of Dithmarsuhen was colonised by tfcojHi. 2, 
two kitidredt from rilesland and two from Saxony klnesiatrlC (ki-nfi-si-at^fik), a, [< Or. 

StMt, Const, uiit., | SO. movement, + larpiK^^ relating to a cure, < 
UL a. 1, Having kinship; allied by blood or iarpdf, a physician.] In fAerap., relating to or 
descent ; related as kin. consisting in muscular movement employed as 

The Danes were a kindnd fedk to the English, hardly a remedy ; Dertaining to kinesitherapy. 
differing more from some of the tribes whion had taken klnesipaihl C (ki-nS-u-path^ik), o. [< kine/dp- 

Of or pertaining to Idnesipathy; 

2. Pertaining to kinship; of related origin or klnesiwathilrt (kin-fi-slp^a-thist), m. likitmip- 
character; hence, native; pertaining to nativ- afh-y -I- -<of.] One who practises kineslpathy; 
ity : as, to live under kindred skies. quo versed in kiuosipathy. 

His ^ds were i^ty of no Wndw* blood, l^esipatliy (km-ft-Bip'artbl), n. [Irreg. < Or. 
But bloody with the enemi<M of his kin. movement (< luvdv, move), + naOogf suf- 


fering (taken, as in homeopathy^ etc. ^ to moan 
* oure^).] Eiuesitherapy, especially m its ear- 
lier and cruder forms. 

klnaaitherapy (ki-ne-si-ther'sr-pi), n. [< Or. kU 
v7/c<c, movement, + Btnamia^ cure.] In therap,^ 
a mode of treating diseases by gymnastics or 
appropriate movements; movement-curo. 

kmesodic (kin-f-sod^ik), a. [< Gr. move- 
ment. + odf force, -i- -ic.] Transmitting motor ' kings ^"com 
impulses: applied to the motor tracts of the 
nervous system. 

Unesthesia, 


Shak., Kioh. n., IL 1, 182. 

Henoe^S, Congenial: allied; of like nature, •cure').] fUnesltheri 
qualities, etc. : as, kindred souls; kindred pur- Her and cruder forms, 
suits. 

Good Mnt, yon wept not for onr father’s death ; 

How can we aid you with our kindred tearif 

Shak., Rloh. lU., U. ^ 68. 

The ftdlowship of kindred minds 
Is like to that above. 

D. E, Joneit Blest be the Tlo that Binds. 

Mountains Interposed 
Make enemies of nations, who had else 

Mb. Unirta drop. iMHm ming w Into (»«.. Muerthwia, UnArthesls, n. See hinmsOesia. 

^*”*®***^' ^ kinesthetlOe khiMtketlc (kin-es-thet'ik), a. 

M nd j hl pt, «. [ME.j|?yii^Wj?/ <kind^ + -«A»/>.] r< kinmtheeia, after osfAdfio.] Pertaining to 
Kindness, (hweff Conf, Amant., 11. kiuasthesia. 

l^a-spoken (kMWta), «. 1. Spoken In b Unetlo (H-net'ik), a. and n. [< (Jr. < 

Wndway; M,BW>M^poto»w(^.— 8. ChBiBo- rerbal adj. of move; see citoJ.] 

by Idndly ^oh; ag, a «»*»/«)*»» gen- ^ a, 1. Causing motion? mo toy.— 8. Pe^ 

ki]ld-t 61 lipered(mud'tem^pdxd),a. Mild; gen- 
tle. 

To the Hnddmper'd change of night and day, 

And of the seasons. Thamtaiit Summer, L 88 l 

kind-wittedt, a. [ME. kynde^tted; < kind\ a., 

+ iri^ti.,+-d(}^.] Having natural sense or in- 
teUigenco, as opposed to inatruoted. Compare 
Mnoirif, under TnfkP-, a. 

No more can a kynd$’Wttted man bote olerkes hym teidie^ (W-net'i-kal) 


of the movements of animals, or the dootriae 

Pitt^ “^***®"‘ 

UaatOi^pll (ki-ne'tf-gru), n. Adevleeto 
toking a series of photographs of a moving ob- 
ject, 

kiaitOMope (ki-nf;to-ak6p), n. [< Gr. 
moving (verbal adj. of s/veiv, move),+ cntmelv: 
view.] 1. A kind of movable panorama. 
[Rare.]— 2. An instrument for illusfrating the 
results of combinations of arc*H of different 
radii in making curves. Also culled kineneepe. 
*—3, An apparatus invented by Edison for ex- 
hibiting pnotograpliic pictures of objects ia. 
motion. Ita essential jiarts are a ribbon containing the 
pictures, a niechaiiloiil ifevtue for cnnslng the pictures to 
INUM lapidly In Huocitssinii under a lens or sight-iMeoflu a 
lamp for illuminating the pictures, and a mecluinlkl de. 
viot) for oaueing n olmnlar revolving sei-ecii to move rwidly 
before them. A slot Is cut in this ecrenn, and its revolu- 
tions are so timed that the slut passes before eaohplotara 
Jnat as It la Iti line with the eyepiece. The effect Is to give 
a view of eai^b picture in succession, mid to cut off the wsw 
as the picture is moved forward. Ihe apparent reanit to 
the eye Is a continuous picture in which the objeuta photic 
mnphed appear to be in imttion. 
kine-yerat, n, [< ME. kuneyerd, kyneferd^ < 
AS. (mnegmrd, a scepter, < eyne^y of a king, + 
gearal rod, yard : set* yarr/i.] A scepter, 
long^ (king), N. [< ME. king, kgng, < AB. eifng, 
a late contractea form of we usual eyniM m 
OB. SB OFHes. koning, hining, keimg, 1m» 

eng, also, witli alteration of the suffix, konig, 
kenig, kenvg := CD, etmine, k^minek, D. honing » 
MLO. konink, konnink, LG. honing, honing s 
OHG. ohuning, kunine, also, with alteration of 
the suffix, diunig, kunig, MHG. kiinic, kUnoc, 
contr. Ivihe. G. koniff, formerly also konig (with 
vowel duo to LG .) B Icel. konungr, contr. kongr 
SB Bw. konung, oc ntr. km^t ss Dan, hmge (a Goth, 
form, *kunigg», is not recorded, and perhaps 
never existed, the usual word being thiudana ss 
AS. Hidden), a king, i. e. a chief, the chief man 
of a tribe, urob. lit. * belonging to a tribe,’ or 
* descendant of a tribe’ (or *one of noble kin’f), 
< AB. cynn (as Gk>th. huni, etc.), a race, tribe, 
kin (cf. AB. cyne^ (ss OHG. ohuni-), in oomi>., 
of a king, perhaps a contr. form of eyning in 
comp., otherwise a related uoun),+ -sspt^a oom- 
mou patronymic suffix : sec kin'^ and -in^. The 
exact notional relation of ktngYri^k kin is unde- 
tenninod, but the etymological relation is hard- 
ly to bo doubted. The asserted identity of the 
word with Ski. yanoita, a father, is false. There 
is no connection, as allegod, with can^ andeim- 
ftinpi.] 1. A chief ruler; a reigning sovereign 
or monarch ; a man who holds t^life tenure the 
chief authority over a country and people. The 
word ii used both ai a genorlo deiignstlon of soy loverelgii 
ruler end tm the ipeciflo title at the rulers of oertetn stetM 
distinctively called kinffdeme. It is applicable by extoniloii 
to an Infant who hoi beuonio heir to the soverrigti power, 
and reigns through a regent King, orWnally applied to 
any tribal chief, whether such by hereditary, cleotlve, or 
military right, took on a more impoaing sense with the rise 
of the modem European states ; hut it is still used historic 
colly, or with a luodern imputation or onggestlon of royal 
splendor, with reference to many ancient and modem bal^ 
borion or savnge triboa oi the ancient Conaaiilte kli^ 

. the Mongol kings of AbIjl the ancient Idngsof Ireland, me 
kings of central Africa, the American Indian King Pow- 
hatan and King Philip, etc. Hie ontooratio or despotio 

K wer formerly ImpIlM by the title Mng hai been almost 
>t in Kuropu, wbm a king la now merely a chief 


_ a, ^ ^ 

taiuiiig to or consisting in motion: as, kinede 
energy (energy in the rorm of motion), 

Tim KtisfCs theory of gooes . . • Is that the particles dart 
about ill all directions, Teit, ProiM^let of Matter, p. 48. 

Xliietlo ooeffiedeat of rlsoosity, Ree mxiffofffnt.— U- 
nitlo oonsktilnt See eonrimOff.- Ktnetao energy 
aetlHby. see#fMipy,7.- ShietiQthsoryofgasaa Bee 

f». Bame as kineUca* 

[< Wwctfc + -ul.] 


CHme ali'e hus kynde wyttes ihonve Criateirdom to be Of, pertaining to, or concerned with 
/Wnan (C), xv. 62 . kioa&OI (ki-net'iks), n, [PI. of kinetic : 


kiiiai (IdiOi [Bee ooici.] Plural of eotc^. 
[Archaic.] 

A herd of beeves, fUr mn and fair kina. 

MUkm, F. L, xL 647. 

When the deep-hreathlng kina come homo at twilight 
Hofmai, Autocrat ir. 


kinetics, 
see -ion.] 


That branch of the science of dynamics which 
treats of forces causing or changmg the motion 
in bodies or of the circumstances of actual 
motion : ' opuosed to atatiea, and synonymous 
with dynamics in one of the senses of that word. 
Bee dynamiea — ithawitwai ihubMiml see ehamtaal. 


kinaS (Mn), «. [Origin obsoure.] A weasel, kinatogenesia (ki-uS-tf-jen'e-sis), n. [< Ghr. 
SdUtweU. [Proy. Eng.] Kivyrdf, verbal adj. of Kiveiv, move (see kineUe), 

ktaiadmt, n. [MEbTidro kynedom, kindam* kyn- + yheeit, origin : see genesis.} Origination of 
dom,< AS. cynedom, ldngdom,< ogHc-, of a king, animal struefnrea by means or in oonsequenoe 


was often electivo, or In some manner the aubject of choice 
oraeleotlon. -In the generic aenae, God la often colled IfWi 
ai the supreme ruler of the universe. Abbreviated K. 
Who is this Kinged glory? The Lord strong andmlybt^ 

There’s such divinity doth bodge a king 
That treason can but peep to wliat It would. 

ffhok.. Hamlet, Iv. B, 128. 

2. One who or that which is chief or greatest 
in any respect; a holder of preeminent rank or 
power of any kind; as, a king of good follows; 
the lion is called the king of beasts. 

Of a’ the lads that T do ken, 

A Woinphray lad 'a the king of men. 

Lode cf Womidimg (Child's BoUada, VL 178^ 
Time mode thee what thou wait, Knp of the wooda 

Covpper, y^ey Oak. 

8. In games: («) A nlaylng-oard bearing a pic- 
ture of a king: as, tue king of diamonds. 

An Ace of HearU steps forth ; the King nnoem 
lauk'd in her hand, and mourn'd his captive ^eap» 
Papa, E. of the L., UL 84 
(b) The chief piece in the game of chess. See 
chess, (c) A crowned man In the game of 
draughts, (d) See the quotation* 

.^ssvST^siss^.asSi 

■ ^“■p«‘rw!irwSi!ap-i^.~ 



ktaff 

The eleyenth and tmlfth books 
andi- 
ffebreir 


4 . 

of too Bible. In Hebrair mMnioilpto _ 
Tidtdt tnd fonii ft ooiiUnooiu nftmiive of 


BMO 

l«fttiiNt«raotiy)on tjolden elrde; nlneliftTM upaftr in fftft t ft W c n tm tidcliif root jU,F,Wmd, BoCntital Gft. 
the r e preientfttlone* Eftoh l^>ftt*ftnnB h«ft hie oiidfti ei- im, ZIV. It [Northern New FoA] 


of the Klngft" oto. The p^od embnoei the relffne of nil 
) kingi^ liTftOl and Judah, except Bnul'a and moat of 
robftbly compoaed aubatantially 
ivity. The aiithoniblp la iinoor- 


peoide from the later dava of Kinir David to the oai 

of Judah In Bat^lon. The dlvlaion Into two hooka waa 
flntt made in the Boptuaglnt and retained in the VulFati^ 
In both of which they are named the third and fonrth hooka 
of Kinga (the two hooka of Samuel being the ftrat and aeo- 
ond): henoe. In Uio Rngliah HIble, the double title *‘Tho 
llrit book of the Kim commonly called the third book 
of the Kinga" etc. The 
the king! of larad and 
David'a The work waa 
before the end of the oai 
tain. 

5. A Tod-finned horrinR. IWest of Eng.] — 
ipoiUdipIdiiK. See dPoKfli<e>-Ofiimberioftlieianit. 
Beeehambcf.<--ClhaJIipUAOftllt]dng. Hooohamptoni.’- 
(nark oompMUttr of Idiura houMhold. btarlK of 
M«g*a nilwnr. SeeMa^.— Oonit of Kinri Bonoh. 
SSeeoiirE— B ooSbSm.— B raof 
kliifi. Bee eiti.— K— POT Of tlibTdllg*g ooMOlonoo, the 
lonTehancellor. Hee ehanodkr, Unff at aznia 
Bee Hi^y.fliUflWwM.~Kiny ahirlOB BMIlMLjneo miM* 
—Silif dOMT, in OfidA Bee efoan-f Klaf OottOO, 
an expreaalon much naed in the Unlt^ Statea for a few 
yean Dofore the olvll war, In allualon to the oommercial 
preSminenoe of cotton in the South.— Xing JaittOi BHAO, 
Bee BOM, 1.— IQng of flah,tho aalmon, Eufmo aofar.— 
Bug of tnlBrole. Bame as ford mimUe (which aee, 
under lonDi—Kliig Of toxrora, death. 

It [deitruotlon] ahall bring him to the Utig tf tmvn. 

Job xviU. 14* 
See ant-eater.— Kin g of the 

(dTfhealUoo ihad. iLooal, Eng.^^% 
ittotei, I Local, Scotch (Shetland). ]— Kmgpf thi mmiota. 
the common haaa [Belfaat, Ireland,]— 'Bug of tke ifd- 
moWi a flab, Tneh^ptenu aUivriig. It haa a voiy corn- 
■ Ay, doraai and ventral fins with about a 


cutcbcon, which hb Impalea on the dexter aide, with his l rfw | Mnni 
own paternal anna on the liniater. • 

klng-ank (kiug'dk), n. The great auk, Jica 

impenniH. 

king-biril (king'bdrd), n* 1, A tyrant fly- 
oatcher, Tyrannus oaroHnetuHtt, abundant in the 
United States (also 


’m, 


oallod bee^ martin), 
or some other epe- 
oies of the same ge- 
nus, as the gray king* 
bird, jyrannua do* 
minicen»i8,‘-^2» Any 
bird of the family 
TyranniMni any ty- 
rant flycatcher* 

Ullg*bolt(king'b61t}, 
a. 1. A lar^ bolt 
oonneotlng the foro 
part of a carriage 
with the fore axle. 

The axle rotates 
about it aB a joint 
when the carriage is 
tumed.»S. A lazge 
bolt which pasBos 
through the truck 
and body-bolsters and center-plates of a oar- 
’ id the center of a truck. Car*BuiUoi*8 



Xlng-Urd or Bee-martin ( Tyrmnnut 


preesed body, 


along^o Pacillo 

America.- Bag Of the 
ladtpoake. Bam 
IroeoteX^Bag's 1 


f of the Mi^hreaaii* Same 

Bame aa lord adttooaUt (whicth see, un- 
cle's beadaman* Same aa bfua-goton. 
— Stag’s BiBb0P*B gambit BeegamM.— Bag's oonn- 
■Bt sasinsr* endiuos. Bee the nouua— Bag's otU. 
Bee oetfi and touokrplMo.— King's froomasi. In Bbotland, 
a title formerty given to a peraun who, on account of hla 
ovm aervioc or that of hia fathers to the state, had a peon- 
liar statutory right to exoroiae a trade aa a freeman, with- 
out entering with the corporation of the partfeolar trade 
which he exeroiaed. Huoh a peraon might move from 
pUoe to place and oany on hla trade wltmu the bounds of 
rfmrporation.--Baf*B gambit. Hee oambd.— Bag's 
^ir* Bame aa (d).— Bug’s Imi. Bee iStST— 

i*BBdholar. SecMholar,— Bng’s.ytiilow. Bee or. 

anMtfl^S.-lIarBhalofthsBlIg'BBonGh. BeemaraAol.- 
“ “ ■ ■ * rshouMnOld* Bam 


An old game of hlde- 

yo that children have, where 
ne mldlo bydoth ao tyU the 

. ^ and then ho going to aeeke 

them, If any get his plooe in the meone apace, that same 
la kyiige ill hla rouma — 

king-crab (kiug'krab), n. 
crab or Molucca crab 


Your Grace ... on this subjeot reproving your oonr- 
teourea, quha on a now oonoeat of dunes aum fymos split 
(oa they oil iO the king't kmffwvfe. 

A. Swne, Orthogra^o (R. TL T. S.X Dod., p. 2. 

Tbrs# IdiifB of Oologne, tbs Thrss Bugs, the three 
wise men dl the East, (Jaapor, Melchior, and Balthasar. 
Syn* 1. Somtign, etc. SoeprlncM. 
nffr()dim), r, l<king^,H,'\ I. tram, 1* To 
y with a king. 


body ana 

mu 

AIbo king-jdn, 

clng-by-Four-leaTGt, n. 

ana-seek. 

iNfflg-by-i/ouf-lMwi Aplf 

one aylting hbrtidefoldo in 

rest uavo nyddm^^ei^lvea, and then 1 

« ' wuii; wunB 

Uulott, 157a 

„ 1. A liorseshoo- 

Molucca crab; a crustacean of the 
family LimuUda and genus Limulun, as A* po~ 
ljn>hmu8t L, molmeamit, or X. rot^indimnaua. 
inc king-crab la ao called from Its great alie ; it aometlmoa 
uttnJni a length of 2 feet. The carapace is concavo-con- 
vex, rounded in front, and movably divided into the larger 
anterior horaeahoe-ahaped cephfilothorax, wheiioe the 
name aria a smaller wodge-ahaped alnlo- 

]tion, from which projects a loiifit sharpy Imycmct-like tad 
or tolaun. On the upper surface ore a pair of large oom- 
])ound cyei, and in front of them a pair of imall simple 
cyei. Underneath are five polri of long ambulatory legs, 
apriiiging from tho oeplialouiurox near together, and an 
antciior tnUt, much amallor and otherwiae modifled, and 

l«riiw In f'" 

line, behind 


['dum), 


[< MB. 

KmyuviH, > Al^ oimingddm (h OS. kun ^ ^ 

MD. koninkdBmj D. haningaam b 0. kdiigtkm 
B loel. konungaomr b Dan. kongedomme b Sw. 
konungaddme), kingly power. < eyning, king; 4> 
luriBdiotion: Bee king^ and •dom, Thlg 
word noB taken the place of ME. kinedamf < AS. 
eynedom, a kingdom.] 1. The power or au- 
thority of a kum; regal dominion; supreme 
rule. [Arohaiej 

There be aome standing here which abaU not tsite of 
death tni they see the Bon of man coming In his Mnptfom. 

MatxvLSK 

The Father, to whom in heaven supreme 
Kingdom, and power, and glory vLBlB. 

2t. The state of being a king; klnghood; kingw 
ship. 

1 mnit be married to my brother’s daughter, 

Or Mao my kingdom stands on brittle gTass. 

Shttk., Rlch.llL, It. 2, 62. 

8. The territory or country subject to a king; 
the dominion of a king or monarch (see king^, 1 ) ; 
in general, a domain; country.— 4. Anting 
conoeived os constituting a realm or sphere of 
independent action or control: as, thekingdm 
of thought. 

In the body of this flothly land, 

2^ kingdom, this confine of blood and breath. 

Hostility and civil tumult reigna 

Between my oonaoionoe and my oonBln*s death. 

SrAaL,K. John,lv.2,246. 
Who pass’d, methought, the melanoholy flood 
With that mm fonman which poets write ot 
Unto tho kingdom of perpetual night. 

NA<af.,Bich.IIL.L4,47. 

6. In tho New Testament, with the deflnite ar- 
ticle, usually in fuller phrase the kingdm of 
Oodf or tho kingdom of heaven, the spiritual 



king- 

supply 


area 

lying 

arc pi . 

gaub or giUa. The animal when jnat hatoboc 
quarter of an inch long, lias no telaon, and the 


For, my 
Herooei 
1 vain, 
tfoar 


^ a voTn, giddy, 
That fear aiteudi 


_ liege, ahe is ao idly Ung'd, 

BO faiitaetioally home 
.iddy, shallow, humorous youth, 

^teuda her not. Shak., Hon. V. , iL 4, 20. 


a or awimmlug-feet, and also respiratory or- 
"■ ‘ * ‘ ■ Krisabouta 

, joepholotho- 

raofe and abdominal reidons are tnnoh alike, belngiotne- 
hlnged by a straight line. Tbeab. 
anon, and tho general aspect 


ab- 


wbAt aemldrcalar and hinged , 

domeiiBbowatraoeaofaogmentat _ , . 

recalls that of a trllobiti^ of which LimuPiui is tho neoreat 


relative living. In many reapecta Uiosc strange creatures 
resoluble soorploni^ and some contend, therefore, that bj»vu 


Mossianio kingdom . The term la uaed with different 


Bhadea of meaning, but alwaya with this fundamental 
idea of God’s reign os rooognuod and loyally accepted. 
Hometlmca tliia reign la apbkcii of ns rooognlaod in the 
heart and life of the individual, aometimea as supreme in 
the community, aometinieB prophetically as in lie per- 
fection eiubroolng tho whole body of the redeemed, (see, 
for a eollection of theae doflnitioiia, Dr. James H. Cand- 
lish'a "The Kingdom of Ood,” Appendix, note 2, p. 802.) 

JeauB went about all Galilee, teaching in their ayna- 
gognea, and preaching tho gospel of tho kingda^^ ^ ^ 

Not everyone that anlth unto me, Lord, Txird, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heavm: but he that doeth the will of 
my Father which » in heaven. Mat. vU. 21. 

The kingdom qf Ottd la not meat and drink ; but right- 
eouaneas, and peace, and joy in tho Holy Ghoat. 

Korn. xlv. 17. 

6. In naU hint, one of the three groat divisions 
in which natural objects are ranked in classi- 
floation— namely, the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms, 


8. To make royal ; raise to royalty. 

Thoae traitoroua captains of laroel who kinged ihem- 
advea by Maying their roastera and relgiiing in their stead. 

miuth. Works, XT. II. 

n. intramH. To perform tbo part of king; not 
the king: with an indoflnite it. 

The News here is that LAml>eth-Mouao beori all tlio 
away at Whitehall and the Lord Deputy kingt it notably 
In Xr£nd. Bowdl, Letters, ii, ^ 

king^ I^du.] 1. The collective 

* thi 


they ore araohnldana, not oniatocoana, Tliey are found 

no Alio. Hee 


, SeeLoMn.- 

and Ireland : ao called alnoe the legliutttlve union of the 
two ialanda under tlie Act of Uulon of ISOO, which took 
offeot Jannonr lat,lS01. 

klngdoinea (king'dumd), a, [< kktgdom + -edS.] 
PoBHOBsisg kingl; 


name in 


n, _ 

ina for the book 


edited or ooi^iled 
by Oonfuoius, and forming with the Four Books 

S )e analeei) tho classics of the country.— 8. 

Ohinese translations of Buddhist Scriptures, 
the equivalent of autra (which secO* 
ktog^ (king), n. [Chin.] A Chinese musical 
inslrument, of ve^ ancioui origin, consisting 
of sixteen BUBponaed stones or luetallio plates 
of graduated sise, which are sounded by olows 
of a metflJ or wooden hammer. 

Ung^apple (king'ap^l), n* A variety of apple, 
large, red in color, ana of excellent quality. 
Uni-at-anna (king'at-ilrmz'), n. In her,, an 
officer of some antiqiiity in Great Britain, and 
formerly of great autnonty, whose business it is 
to direct the heralds, *'* ^ 


uii '{he eastern ooaata of North Amerioa otii 
out under henethoe-erab, 

2. A British decapod crustacean, Maiaaguinado, 
better known as the tlMrnhark*orab, 
tingcraft (king'kr&ft), n. The craft or occu- 
pafion of kings ; the art of kingly government ; 
royal polity or policy. 

with what modcatty can hec pretend to be a Statesman 
blinaelf. who. with hia Fathers Kinmritft and lUa own, did 

MUton, Eikonoklaates, xi* Somateria ap^taoiliB, of the subxamily Fuligu* 

As for tricking, cunning, and that which in auverelgna familyvAwoWd<», common on the nonh- 

they coll kinu-of^ and reason of state In oommonwealtni, 
to them and their prooeedingiFolybiua la on open enemy. 

l%den, Character of Polybius. 

Never was tliero ao oonaummate a master [aa Louis 
XTV.] of . . . king-eraft’-at all those arts which moat 


PosaoBsing kingly power or eharaetor. 

Imagltied worth 

Holds in hla blood such awuin and bot dlacoarie^ 
That 'twlxt hia montol and hla active porta 
/Cingdom*d AohlUea In commotion ragoa. 

Shdkit T. and C., IL 8, 185. 


erly coasts of Europe and America, it differa 
from tho common elder notably In tho ahape of the bill 
and head, in coloration, mode of feather!^ of the base of 
the upi^ mandible, position of the noatrOa, etc. 

(king'Pdltr), ff, Biane m kittg*duck, 
.. The royal or flower- 


blows klHg-KmOW (king'kro), n, A drongo-shrike of killgflBb’(kiiig'flBh), n, 6 

X..* oflarS ‘ 


To 


, ngo-sh] 

tho genua Dierurua, as the Indian fingu, X>. ma~ 
oroeereua, remarkable for its elongated forked 
tail and for the courage and address with which, 
like the king-bird of the United States, it attacks 
other birds. The term is extended to various 
other droids of the family JHoruridm, 
kingciip (king^kup), n. A plant: same as [/old- 
eup, 

Btrowe mo the ground with Daffadowudllliea, 

And Cowalipa, and Kingoupi, and loved LnUea. 
ieprovlnoea-theoiie , . CM.. April. 

klngHieyU (klng'dev^), », A species of Imwk- 


„ .. One of various flshos, 

sixe or of excellent quality, beloug- 


and have the jurisdiction of armory, in England 
fbera are three kliiga-at-arma namely, (Hrter (aee Gartarl, 
marenoteuxiandNonroy. The flrai of theae is styled prinel- 
jMl Msg-ot-ormf, and the n^hera are called prmnem kim/»t 
e their dnilejo^ flrenedtotheprovinoea— theotie 


’"Mil 

v#«r 

CheV 


ten Lyon king^at^arnu 

viwnvHv »» of sixteen uak- 


weed, Hieraeium prmaUim, recently introduced 
from Europe, and becoming a serious pest to 
farmers, it formaa oontlunonsmat of pale-green leaves, 
lying flat on the ground and preventing any other form of 



Ktafflih (MmiMmu mkolenuO, 


3391 


«^.2!?IL2J2!S':£& ““••wKif.USSu^^ SfffiuiSjy5 


SoooSwkwforimiin^ ItiiinuiAettm'fid 

fur Alw oidled tomeocl. Aote, fifodk m2! 

ItL and wMtt nwmm properly bd^ing to dilf orent anl- 
mdi. The name to ilio eztmded to r^ted QMoie^ lu 
Iho loutheni If. Oerol^ 

Bernwda vfhm^, timimh not toimd In Bemn^, buUfuSi 
gnwid muUd, and torh) and the Itodflo omiat JV. 
undMw (alao oalM In (tollfomto, another 

Boiaouold flih, ftilphMj bJMwr known aa Qiiaav^ 

{(,) A loinnold flah, iSWdma tuifayUot^ot aonthem Anatra- 
fla and TaamanU oloady relaM to the mato of EnroM. 
(d) In New Zealand, a oartngold flah, iSpriaM lolandia a 
fuafform ahape, with from 0 to 8 doraal apinea and 82 to so 
dunwl raya, atoehblue above and white DOlow. It aome- 
tiinea attalna a let^ of 4 feet, and to an excellent food- 
tlah. <•) In £tmland.tlieopah, LtmpriM Ittna or L.fnMatui. 
(toe (/) A aoomhroid flab. SBombertmunit rmale 
or OifUwn figwMt related to the Mpaniah mackerel ; alao, 
the aombmmoTW eotafto or mro. (p) A aoinnoid liah, 
the little roncador, flbmofMmiM UnaaiHu, common on the 
coaatof Califomia : ao ouled In the San Franoiauomarketa 


t quality, and 

omoim the Ohlneae. 

kingiuher (king 'fiBMdr), ft. 1. Any bird of the 
extenflivo family Aloedinidw^ Klngflahera form a 
natural family of ploarton birda^ with flaalroatral bill and 
■yndaotyl fecL and are remarkable for tbeh' number and 
variety aa well aa for the brilliancy of their idnmaffe, 
Ihoy neat In holea, and liw white egga. Their onaraoter- 


AuaSStoT^ to known, native of aouthweatm 

1^0 (jon'ijiyd), n. [Jap., goldflsh, < Wit, gold, 
T gto, aim.] A Japaneae variety of the gold- 
fiah, Cara88iu8 aurahut. 

klng-killar (kittffWdr), n. l. One who kills 
a king; a regicide. 

f we^ Wnp-HB^ t^djL and dear divoroe 

Twlxt natural aon and sire! SStoit., T. of A., Iv. 8, 888. 

3, A largo, high-finnod killer-^whale, Buppoaed 
to be the malo. [Provinoetown, Maaaaohu- 
aettH.] 

k^leas (king'lea), a. [< ME. l^glw (. G. 
kmigloH s loel.^ronui^totrya); < king^ + - 4 o 80 .] 
Without a king; having no king. 

Tho waa thla lond liynplei. Hch. qf Glotientor. p. 105. 

kinglet (king'let), n. [< -h 1. A 
littio king; a weak or InBigniflcant king. 

A preaent to the boy at Hyiantlum, from aome hundred- 
wlvuil Hngjkt of the Hyperborean Taprobane, or other iio- 
man'a land in tho far Eait KinotUy, Hypatia, xx. 

3. A goldon-orestied or ruby-orowned wren: 
one of a number of vory diminutive greoniuh 
birds, about 4 inehoa long, Laving a yellow, 
oranm, or flaming Croat, oonatitutlng the aub- 


klag^tteod 

— 8. That pm in bowla and ten-pina which 
atanda at the front apex when the ping are in 
plaoe : ao called because If It is atruck properly 
all the pina fall. Henoe^S. l^e principal or 
esaential peraon In a company or an enteipriae. 
[Colloa., u. 8.] 

klllftwa (king'pin), n. 1. The pineapple.— 
3. The iHofia 7" voLtona, or Indian fir of the Him- 
a1aya8,a large ooulferoua tree 70 to 80 feet in 
height. 

king-plant (king'plant), u, A Javan orchid, 
ARmctochiItu mtaecuHj whoao purple-brovm 
leavea are marked with yellow lines. It is 
frequently oulti\'atod in orchid-houses. 

king-post (king'pdat), n. The middle post 
standiug at the apex of a pair of rafters, and 
having its lower end fastened to the midole of 
the tie-beam; a jogglo-poat. When two aids poiu, 
one at each side of tho center, ore uaed to support the 


totiu habit to to lit motlonloaa on the wutoh for their prey, 
dart after it, and return to their perch. There ore aboui 
125 apeclea and so genera, tound in moit parte of the 
world, but veiy unevenly distributed. Thus, there are 
only 8 ipeolea peculiar to northern parta of the old world, 
only 2 ipoolei in North America, and onto one geniii in all 
Amorlco. The Ethiopian region and the Indian region 
ore about equally rich; tho Austnllati (in a broad lenHc) 
iB the richest, ucme poaacaiing half the genera and ludi 
the spedea. The common kmgilihor of Europe, Atordu 
inpidci. a imall bird of brilliant oolora, !■ luppuaed to t>e 
the haloyoii of eloBBlo writen. The pied kiiifdtuer, CeryU 
rudto, also inhabits Europe aa well aa other oountrlee. 
The common American klugflahor, C. otogon, to 18^ inches 
long, 88 in extent of wingu, dull-blue above, white below, 
with a blutoh bolt on the breast and in the female a cheat' 
nnt bar behind thta ; the wiiig^ and tail-feathen are blottk, 
inottod and barred with white; the hood to creiied. Thii 
bird la known aa the Mtod (See cut under CS- 

rpto.) A smalt, glossy green-aud-whlte |^ios. which 
reacnea the Mexloau border of the United Btatos, la C. ect- 
hanid. Tho giant kin^iher or langhlng-Jaokasi of Aus- 
tralia la Domio See cut under Italic 
Erroneously « 3. (a) Tho wa tor-ouzel, Cinclm 
agmticua^ popularly imagined to bo the female 
of the kin^shor Almlo ispida. [Local, Scot- 
land and Goland,] {1) The teni or sea-swal- 
low. 

Also kinffd-iUther, 

BwaUow-tailea UiMihgr, the paradtoe Jaoamar, Oai^ 
buia paradiaoaf a biroof Sarlnum. 
king^eldt, n, [< kiwf^ + geUfi,"] Eacuage, or 
royal aid. !»«<&//, 17.S1. 

Ung-gattsr (king'giit^Ar), n, A main drain. 
HalmtiU. [itoov. Eng.] 

" ' ‘ A gadoid flah of the 
•t rare along tho east- 
Btates. It to readily dlB- 


IL MtrajM, and the ruby-crowned, H. ealmdok^ both very 
common in woodland and ohrubbery. They are dainty 
littio birdB lu form, color, and tnanneiv, havfng an exqnl- 
alto long of great volume ooitaldering their tiny ilae. 1'nay 
are migratory and liiaeotivoroua, build very bulky moisy 
neiti wnnnto lined with feathers, and lay numerous white 
tttgs spotted with reddiih brown. 



KIng-poit Konf. 
kliiff-poBt i A, tle-b«uiii t C. C', itrutv nr braces. 


roof, InHtoAd of one in the middle, iheee are called guaaih 
pMto. See wf\f and ennm-nMt. AIbo oilled iMng-pieef . 
KiwVpto, mtwn md, /We.piM«.~Xlng'l^ roOt a 
rod having hut a altigle vertical poet in each tmia. 
king-rail (kiug'ral), n, 1. The great red- 
breasted rail of tho United States, Hallua eto- 
gmtR. Also called freyJhwater marah-hmt fireah- 
water heUf fresh^marah heft, and Mh'irAA-Aon.— 8. 
Tho common gallinulo, Galiinulaguleakt. [C<m- 
nootJentui 

dngriot, jdngrickf, n. [< ME. kinarike, king^ 
ricne, kunf/rime (s OFries. kiningtike sx D. Ibq* 
ningriJkssOllG* mningriohu chuninerUthi, MHGi. 
kiinicruthe, kUiiconehc, G. konigreieh cs loel. ko- 
nunffuriki = Dan. kmgorige s= 8w. hoftuftgafike ) ; 
I I > Aci « <king^ •¥ The earlier form was 

A kingdom. 


U^luiOOd (king'li-hOd), ». [< kinglg -I- -hood.] 
The quality of being kingly ; idugllneBB ; king- 
ship. [Poetical.] 

Since he neither wore on helm or ihield 
The golden Hymbcd of hto kiogtihood. 

But rode a simple knight among hto knighta. 

Tinwymn, Uomhig of Arthur. 

biiigliwAnn (king'li-ues), n. The state of being 
kingly or royal; kingly character. 

IriwJfag (king'ling), a. ]*< king^ + A 

littlokmg; a Kinglet* [Kare.l 

Enough of Statofl, and auoh like trifling things; 
Enough of Hnf^tngB and enough of klim 

CAtireAiU, The Candidate. 


D. hminkiyk ss MLG. koningvslik s OIIG. ku- 
ninglih, ohuningWi, euninelih. ehunimlfh, MHG. 
kilniGlich, kUneclkh, G. kdniglivh = leol. konunff’ 
liar ss Dan. kongeUtf s Sw. kunglig, in official 



Un^lihablo^^ 


line and the low dorsal fin. 
in length. 


f much exocoda a foot 


kiai^adt (king'hed), n. [ME. kinghedf king~ 
hcae; < king'^ + -h^aa. Of. kinghooa,'] Song- 
ship. 

I wende that Hnghdd and kntothed and oatosrto with eriii 
Wem Do-wol and Do-bet and uo-beat of beni alia 

Pim Plowmm (A), xL 81& 
To every man bolongeth lore. 

Hut to no man belongoth more 
lliaii to a kynge, whfohe hath to lede 
The people, fiv hto Aj/ngAed 
He male hem both sane and opllle. 

tikiUMN*, Gouf. Amant, vU. 

kiaAood (kingMifid), n. [ME. hinghod; < hingi 
+ ^ood.] Singahip ; the state of being a king. 

King, 1 the conlure . . . 

Hi alle the lead ooatomea to Kinghod that longea 

WiMtoni qf Pntome (E. E. T. H.X L 4068. 

klnghimter (king'hun'tAr), n. A halcyon, or 
uon-aquatio Un^aher: a name invented to 
avoid apeaking S a bird that does not flab as 
a<<kingflBh^ SeeBalmniwB. 

Kin^andn' ji-k), n. [NL. (Bobert Brown^ 1827), 
named primarily in nonor of Cant. Philip Gid- 
iey King, governor of New South Wales at the 
time of Tllndora’a expedition, during which the 
plant waa first ooUeoted, but also intended to 
oommemorate Oapt. King, who first found the 
ripe seeds in November, 1822.] A genua of 
monocotvledonoiia plants of anomalous ohar- 
aoter, referred by the latest writers to the Lilt- 
aoeof, but f ormerjy regarded as belonging to the 
Junoaeem, or rui£ family, it hu by some authors 
bean made the type of the groupto which it bdongi, but 
to now placed In tine tribe Cotoehutoa with CaUdilmn and 
feptma. It differs, however, from both thoae genera in 
having the leavee crowded at the apex ot the trunk, and 
the flowws likewise orowded in a tannlnal head, and in 


Of or pertaining to a king or kiii^ 

What Hcein’d hla head 
The llkeneiis of a Htidy crown liod on. 

jftfton, p. L., iL era 
What can they see In tho longeat kingly lino in Europe^ 
lave that it runs back to a snooeKiiful noldler? 

iSbfitt, Woodstock, xxxvU. 

3. Of regal character or quality; klng-like; 
exalted. 

Wan, wuted Truth in her utmost need 
Thy kinglu Intellect shall feed. 

TVmuywn, To , IIL 

■Byn. Regal, etc. See rwal 
kingly (king'li), adv, [< ME. ^kingly, adv. (=» 
D.lcifftinklm = OHG. chuningHclto, MHG. kiU 
neelMhe ss Icel. konungliga),< kinglp, a. Cf . AS. 
oynelice,< eynelic, kingly: see kingly, a.] In the 
manner of a king; royally. 

Tto flattery in my leoing, 

And my great mind most kinffiy drinks it up. 

Sfhak,, Sonnets, oziv. 

Low bow'd the rest, he, kindy, did but nod. 

Pope, Dunotod, Iv. 807. 

kingmaker (klng'mfi'kOr), n. One who makes 
kings; one whoraiseBapersontoa royal throne: 
a title applied apeciflcally to Richard Novil, 
Earl of Warwick (died 1471), who was the prin- 
cipal agent in making Edward IV. king in place 
of Henry VI., and afterward in dethroning Ed- 
ward and restoring Henry. 

Ung-mnllet (kln^mul'et), n. The goat-fish, 
IJpeneua maeulatua, found in tho seas around 
Jamaica: so called from its beauty, 
kingnnt (kiug'nut), n« The mookemut-tree, 
Carya tomentom; also, its fruit, 
king-ortolan (kizig' 6 r^t 9 -lan),n. 1. The fresh- 
waTermarsh-hou or king-rail, Rallus elegana,^ 
3. The common gallinule, GaUinula galeaia, 
king-ponguin (klng'pen^^iu), n. The great 
or Pennant’s peni^, pwnanU or 

A. rex. 


1 moke tho kepare, syr knyghto, of kyngrykee manye^ 
Wordayne wyrchlpfuile, to wcilde ol my landea. 

jtferto ArtAwm (E. £. T. 8.x L 849. 

k^-rod (king 'rod), n. An iron rod some- 
times used to take the place of the wooden 
king-post in a roof. 

king-roller (king'ro'tor), n. In 
the middle roller of the press. The side cylin- 
ders are called respectively the aide roller and 
the mamHHe. 

king-Balmon (king'sam^on), n. The quinnat 
sabnon. See quinnat. 

king's-clOTOr (kingz'kld^vAr), k. The yellow 
melilot, MeUlotue offlcinalin. [Prov. Eng.] 

Ung's-cnsllion (kingz'kfish'on), n. A sort of 
BOiu formed by two persons bolding each oth- 
er’s hands crossed. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
Also called lady^ehair. 

Ho rrorteoua) waa now mounted on the hands of two of 
the rioteniL clasped together ou aa to form what to caUad 
in Sootlaiiu llio King’i OueMen, 

Aboff; Heart of Mld-Lothlau, va 

king’B-fBatlier (kingz'feTH^dr), n. A plant, 
daxifraga umhroea, long cultivated in English 
gardens. 

klng’B-ilflllBr (kingz'fish^er), n. Same as MNg- 

iUiher. 

king’B-flowar (kingz'flou^er), n, A cnltivated 
liliaceous plant, moomie regia, from the Gape 
of Good Hope. 

Mvi ^bip (long' ship), n. [< kingl^ + 

Tho state, office, or di^ty of a king; royalty; 
also, royalty or nature; aptitude for kingly 
duties. 

The Parlament of England, . . . judging KinyMp by 
long experience a Government nnneoeow. bi^enm, 
and daiigeroui, jaatly and 

that wai In him (Frederiok the Great], a^ 

> Oaibde to be hto blcgrapW, to that of win 
merely, of rapid and relentleasopmmimd. 

LommB, study Window!, p. 146. 

king’s-kood (kingz'hfid), n. [Said to be so call- 
edfrom a fancied resemblance to a puckered 
head-dress formerly worn by persons of qual- 
ity.] 1. A certain part of the entrails of an 
ox, the reticulum or second stomach: applied 
derisively to a penon’i atomadh. 


TheMviA^th 
which won Mr. (7i 



klaf'tAood 

Ml mik* hli t^#^jk 0 od In ft qilewd^ 

Mmib Mth and Dr. Honbook. 

8. In hoU^Oeran^ ayhaUeum, the wood-ge- 
Tuiiimi* p^v. Eng.] 

gfaymMi?Mng»/iwQ.n)j pl.£fng9ffi0n(«inen}, 

l/At the University of Camhrid^, England^ a 
member of King’s College. 

Eft oftmft oat the winner, with the Kingmnan ud one 
of our three oloee at hit heeie. 

C. A. BriMt BnkUsh Dnivenity, p, 1 S 7 . 

8. p. c.] A neckerchief. [Slang, London.] 
The man who does not wear his iQk neokerohief ^hls 
Ei^anum, as it la oalled— is known to be in deoporate 
dronmstftnoes. 

JVopAfw, London Labonr and lx>ndon Poor, L D8. 
Uag-inake (king'snAk), f». A largo harmless 
seAent of the Uxiited States, (Jphimua ffvtuhia, 
and some related speoios, as 0. sayif of the 
family ColuMdof, spotted with jet-blaok and 
white or yollowisn-whito. It is regarded as an 
enemy of the rattlesnake, which it attacks and 
kills by constriction. 

]dng*8-pieoe (kings 'I^ds), n. Same as Ung^poat, 
king*a-ipear (kings'8i>$r), m. a plant or the 
aranns ^phodclua (A, Juteua), See aaphodah 
IpngBlKnrB waive. See vahe, 
kini^table (king'tft^bl ), n. in medieval arch., a 
course or member, conjectured to bo a strings 
course, with ball-flower ornaments iu a hollow 
molding, occurring under parapets, 
klng-irnss ( king'trus ), n. A truNH framed witli 
a king-post. 

Ung-want (king'ti^rant), n. The kingwbird. 
king-VUltnra (king' vul'^tur), n. A largo Amer- 
I of the family CV ■’ 


loan vulture i 


ily CathartidWf the JSar~ 
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8. An unreasonable and obstinate notion ; a 
crotchet; a whim. [Colloq.] 

Iho Isot ift when i woman dts a HnJr in her head agin 
a man, the best on as don’t slTert do Jest the right thing. 

E. A SUfm, Oldiown, p. SS. 

kink^ (kiiigk), V. f . or t [< hinkl, ».] 1 . To form 
kinks ; twist or contract into knots.* 8. To be- 
come entangled : said of a line. 

Vinlr tf (kingk), V, i. [< ME. Mnken, kynketif also 
assibiiated keneheHf < AS. *eincian (in verbal 
n. eineung^ a fit of laughter) s MD. kineheHf 
J). hinkenf cough; prob. ult. imitative, like hic» 
Hence ehifUc^, hinkeough^ chineough, kinkhaust, 
etc.] 1, To langh loudly.* 8. To gasp for 
breath as in a severe fit of coughing: especially 
applied to the noi^ inspiration of breath in 
wnooping-oough. (Pbsolete or colloq. in both 

UtK'S.J 

1 Isghe that 1 ity^ 

Tomulley Myiiteri§$, p. MO. (EoWiesll.) 

klnk^ (kingk), n. l<kinl^,v,2 A oouvulslve fit 
of coughing or laughter; a sonorous indraft of 
the breath; the whoop in whooping-cough; a 
gasping for breath caused by coughing, laugh- 
ing, or crying. [Scotch and southern u, S.] 

1 gse a sklent wi’ my oe to Donald Boy Haophenon, and 
he was fa'n into u Hni o' laughing. 

Efip0'7Brownie o’ Bodsbeck, II. 24. 

UnkaJOU (king'ka-jd), n. [S. Amcr. (t)J A 
procyouiform quadru^d of Central and South 
America, Ceretnejttes eaudholvuluHf family Cer- 
eolvpHdoit series Aretoideaproegmiformia of the 
order Ferai or Carnivora, it is about is large si a 
oat, with a long^ tapering, prehensilo tall, short linini^ low 
ears, broad rounded hoad, slender body, and narrow pro* 
truslle tongue ; it is of a pile yOUowliii*brown oolor and 
arboreal nncturtial habits. The animal roseinblei a lemur 
in some respects^ but li most nesrly relatoil to the racoon. 
It feeds upon fruit, inieota, and blrdi, and la easily tamed. 


MnnlMiitiflc, kinnikliilc (kin^i-ki-nik'), «. 
TAlnokfRihinkkfkUititAe; Algonkfaiijit. mix- 
ture,’ ’that which it mmed.^ 1. The leaves 
or bark of several plants (willow, sumaA etc.), 
smoked either with or without toba^ico by the 
American Indian8.*8. Bpoclflcally, the bail- 
ing erioaoeous plant Aretoaiaphyloa c/ea-tcrai,or 
bearbony, common northward in America, as 
well as in fbe Old World. 

The bearbony baa however, an assoolatlon with Indian 
history, as it li the Hnnaimridtof the Weetem raoee, who 
smoke it, and believe the prsotloe secures them from miu 
larial fevers. 

Tkoman Mathan, Nitive Flowers and Ferns, L 78. 
8. The silky cornel, Cornua aerkoaf whose bark 
was used in the manner mentioned in def. 1 ; 
doubtless, also, the closely related Comus aUh 
lontferOf or red-osier dogwood. In this sense 
best known in America, 
kino^ (kfi'no), n. [= F. kino; appar. of E. Ind. 
origin.] A well-known drug resembling cate- 
chu, consisting of the gum of several trees be- 
lonmug to the tropics. It Is a more or less brittle 
lubsfanoe, in general of a dark reddish-brown oolor in the 
mass. Its chief oomnonent is tannic acid, and It thus be- 
oomes a powerful astringent Its leading uso Is mediolnsl, 
but It is also employed In India In dyeing cotton, giving 
the color called namtn. The kinds may ne classifled lo- 
oordlng to tboir source, (a) ICast Indian, Malabar, or Am- 
l)oyna kino is the prodUOT of the legnminoui troe Ptanh 
earpua Mamupivm of India and Ceylon. It is tho kind most 
extensively nsedj^aiid the only kino of the British Pluirma- 
coiMBla. (D) The BomnU, bat«a^ dhak, or palas (pulas) kino 
it yielded ^ Btdaajrondoaa, to some extent alio by A «u- 
asid^thUoSm (c) Botany ^^ustra- 



n, or eucalyptus kino is dmvedfrom JSuealu, 

fara and several other species, the best variety probsbly 
from A eorymbom. It is used in England, under the name 
of rvd-jyum, in aatrlngeutlosenges for sore throat Seeiron- 
bart-lfM. (d) African kliio was the first brought into notice, 
but has long been out of the market It was produced by 
Ptamofpwi arinaeaua, (a) West Indian or Jamaica kino 
Is the jntMluet of the tree CoeenleiNi uvMni, the seulde 


Kfailcalou or Potto of Siiuth Amoricii. 
itfpta camttmtvuiut). 


It is also oallod AmaHompado^ pwhumht, mamaiH,htmay- 
bear, yegots macaco^ psgowimio', and AeafrantMoari. See 


Kliig.TuUur« {Sarnrham/^hHt or Gypunkttt papti). 


oorkamphuapapa: so called because the smaller 
vultures, as turkey-buzzards and carrion-crows, 
are often driven from their repasts by this 
more powerful bird of prey. Tho plumage is 
Vhltcb (a a creamy or ptile>buff tint: the large wing- and 
tail-feathers are black ; and the head and upper neck are 
nalMd or nearly so, and brilliantly varied with soariet, 
orange^ blua hlack, and white. The bird Is much Inferior 
in size and in spirit to the condor of Sonth Amorioa and 
to the Oallfomiaii condor. It inliabite South and Central 
America and MmzIoo, in wooded districts; its extreme 
range is from Paiuguay to near the Mexican border of the 
United Statea. 

klDgWOOd (king'wfid), n. A Brazilian wood be- 
lieved to be derived from a species of DaJber- 
(IHpto/onuM)t but by some n^f erred to Brya 
JCbanus, it is beautifully streaked with violet tlnte, and 
Is used in turning and amall cabinet-work. Also called 
aiiiiat awoif . 

klnlo (kin'ik), a, TAlso quinio; b F. kinique; 
< iWao, an abbr. or quinquina^ ednehoua ; see 
guinine,^ Pertaining to or obtained from cin- 
chona: same as einmonie,—mDlo add. C 7 iij 2 qA, 

a monobailc vegetaUe aold found in tho oiTionona bwl^ 
where it exists in combination with tho alkaltddi cincho- 
nine and qainln& and also with lime, forming the kliiatos 
of these bsses. It Is found slso in the blaeberry (FomM 
MU Jfgrfdltii), in ooffee-beena and in the loaves of osk, 
ehm ivy, holly, etc. 

(hingk), 91. [Also dial, kenkf and (So.) 
Mnohf hinick; ss D, G. kink, < Norw. Sw.mni;. 
a twist or curl in a rope ; ef. loel. kengr, a bend 
or bight, a metal crook. Of. also Norw. kika, 
kinka, writhe, IceL kikna, sink at the knees un- 
der a burden.l 1, A knot-like contraction or 
curl in a thread, cord, or rope, or in a hair, wire, 
or chain, resulting from its being twisted or 
doubled upon itsA. or from the nature of the 
material. Also kinkle, 

Itisimpoirible by projecting the afte^illllgeof astnight 
Hmudou two surfaces which make a solid angle with each 
give ths line ItseU a sensible Knk. 

r. Jmaaa, Hind, XXL fiSL 


Unkoougk (kingk'kfif), n, [Also kindcough; < 
kink^ + ottugh, Ot, chineough,1 The whooping- 
cough. [Scotch.] 

This must indeed be the Hnkemigh, Oh, sir t do not 
grow so black iu the face, if you can help it, my doer sir. 

J, IFdiDn, Nootes Ambruslati^eb., 1882. 

Unkw (kiiig'kto), n. [Origin obscure.] An 
icicle. [Prov. Exm.] 

Unkbab, n. 

Unkbort, klnkbanst (kingk 'h6st, -hdstb n. 
[< D. kinkhoeat, whooping-cough; as kink^ *f 
Awrf*, koiMfi.] The whooping-cough. [Scotch 
or prov, Eng.] 

Un^inat, n. [Var. of quina^uina,^ Quinine. 

He that first • . . made public the virtue and right use 
of Hn-Kna . . . saved more from the gmvu than those 
who built cullcgo^ work-hoaseL and hospitals. 

Loeka, Human undersUuidlng, IV. xA 18. 

kinkle^ (king'k^v. i.; pret. and pp. kinkled, 
ppr. hinkling, [Freq. of kink\ e. j To kink. 
See AftfiA;!, 1, 

Irinblfti (king'kl), 91. [< kinkle, v.j or dim. of 
the orig. kink\ n.] Same as kinki, 1. 

I love, I Nur, to start upon a tramp, 

To shake the kMtiaa out o' back air logs. 

XoueA Bliaow llpers, 2d aer., A 

kinkle^ (bing'kl ), 9I. Braaaioa Sinapiatrum, the 
charlock. [Prov. Eng.] 

UnkledCkmg'kldba. i<kinkle-¥ Hav- 
ing kinkles or kinks.-- SfriklsdglMa Beeptosa 

kfflfy (klng'ki), a. [< jWwA;! 1. Krilof 
kinka; kinlued; woolly: applied espooially to 
hair, as that of the negro, which is not cylin- 
dric. but fiattenod ' so that when pulled out 
straight and allowed to untwist itself tho fiat- 
tening is in different planes. The hair of the 
beard, etc., of other races is also kinfy to 
some oxteut.*8. Crotchety; eccentric, [Col- 
loo.. U. 8.] 

bfaiifm (kin'les), a. [< kin^ + -Idw.] Destitute 
of kii^or iiniMMims, ^ 


the West Indiim. It has como into cuusiderable use In 
the United States. 

Uno^ 91. Another spelling of kmo, 
kinoflUOIlfi (ki-nof 'lo-us), a, [< + L. fin- 

ere, flow.] Exuding kino. 

Unology (ki-uor^-Ji), ft. [Irreg. < Gr. sttwiv, 
move, + -Tioyia, < Xiytuv, speak; see 
That branch of physics which deals with tbe 
laws of moUou. [Haro,] 
kinone (kin'dn), n, [< kiH(ie) + -one,"] See 
quinone, 

kl^edt, Unredet, fi. Middle English forms of 

kinrief. n. Same as kingric, 
kinsfolk (kinz'ffik), 91. pi [< kin% poss. of 
kin^, + folk,'] Belatives; kindred ; persons of 
the same family. 

*'W()11/' rMUmod Mr. Boohoster, **if yoa disown pa- 
rents yon must have some sort of KnEoiit— uncles and 
aunts/" Ohofiotta Braiuilt Jane Em >iA 


biviwb (kiusb), 91. [Origm obscure.] A crowbar 
used in quarrying. [Prov. Eng, and Scotch.] 
Hw|iihip i^n'snip), n, [< kin^ + 
latiousliip; consanguinity; generic affinity. 
Leolin . . . 

Would of^ in his walks with Edith, claim 
A distant Unai^ to the graolona blood, 

Thai shook the hesri ot Edith hearing him. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’a FlclA 


gulnlty or Kir 


I together in 


^fnsftfo, 

Maina, Eiriy Hist of Institutiona, p. 84. 
kinaingt (km'sing), ft, [Origin obscure.] Some 
ope^on performed for the cure of a mad dog. 
Jaarea, 

The dogge was best onred by onttlng and Mnrim. 

Ball, EpIg. against Marston. 

Wngpia-n (klnz'mm), 91.; pi. kinamen (-men). [< 
ME. kynneaman kin% poss. otkink^ + mcm,] 
A man of the same race or family; one related 
by blood, or, more loosely, by marriage. The 
word Is commonly and properly used only of a relative by 
blood, in contradlstinofion to relatives marriage, who 
are properly termed qjinw. 

He oaUed Bortebran, and Clarion, and Gsldon, and Bene- 
bsnt^sndMalore.aud Kfreelant; sUetbeee were his lyniiM- 
men, sod b«dde knygbtai and hardy. 

ifsi%n(B. AT. A), A 880. 
Bweet recreation barr'd, what doth enine 


ovrwv iwrwmuu MiETUf wumn uvuu viiaiiv 

But moody and duU melanoboly, 

Kinaman to grim and oomfortleaa demalrf 

Shak,, a fS, V. 1, 


80. 


the Scotch to the Judges sent 
because they distributed Jnstioc 
merits of the ossei, being unlnflucnt 
Urn, Imp. DUt 


them by Cromwell. 
' according to the 
“ or party 


Unamaniblp (kinz'maD-ship). 9i. [< kinamau 
4* *dMp.] Same as kinaMp, [Rm.] 

They rPendans and Hindus and their European and 
American congeners] Icsm the meaning involved in this 
providential rediscovery of their uriginsl Wnimafis)l4». 

A W, Aarrsr, Families ^ Bps^ <1870X p. 64. 
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**‘5 Pi- Wwiwiwii klppa«9l(klp'ti),i». {:P6i!liap«<l^i.ff«,tnftteh, 

(.wiin^An)* P MK < ^#,pow. 1. IHsorder: oosfntioiL JamtoMm.— 

iwwiwiii.] A female relative. 9, Afltofrage; avloientpaaeion. [S(^tohin 

WharaCore tynt fonaka tboit tlur mlawfiiU wedlooka both uses.] 

tiggsgWi Ai«--‘;ss!sj?i 

^Mu^oia ^ equal to 112 pounds i^on a ship, whether sailon or passengers. 

^tledge (^t^lej), n, Bee l^tMge, l&ppel (i^p^el), a. Same as leippw^, 

Sootchfc^B ^^ge;^^j8kanaolRuW.la^^^^ 

01 eowiitry. m * a ru j night about midnight, latitarlng If^wwto in Tweed. 

Uonocrailiap UoiVOOrailUu. See donoeratiiaf Uogg, quoted in rareonal Traita of Brit Antho^ p 68. 

^l/a^^otodSr m iSSiriat 

meivhouse, pavilion, < Pers. tuahk, a palace, 
villa, pavilion, portico.] 1 . A kind of open pa- 
vilion or summer-housOf generally constructed 
of wood, straw, or other lign t materials, and often 
supported by pillars round the foot of which is 
a biuustrade. Snoh pavlllona which are common in 
Turfcer and Fenla, have been Introduced into the gardone 
and parks of western Bnrope. 


mon. Bee the quotation. 

Those [sslmonl . . . left behind by degrees grow sick and 
lean, and unseasonable, and Mtofier- that Is to say, have 
bony griitlM grow out of their lower chape. 

J. WaUin, Comidete Angler, p 188. 

n« 1. The male salmon when spent after 
the spawning season. [Prov. Eng.]»9. A 
salmon detained in fresh water.— 3. A kip- 
pered herring; a herrim 


InthemeantlmewewenttoaKciS; that Is, a place like 

large blrd/>oage. with enough roof to make a shade, and sflPPWf^ (kip er),e. t* [< kijtpefK W.J TO prepare 
0 wslli to impSie the freepaaaage of the air. or cure, as salmon, hemng, etc., by cleansing 

» — A — ^ _ — giving them several diy rubbings 

of pepper and salt, and then drying tnem, either 
in the open air or artificially, l 


the village or hm* 


£. Ciosca, Honast, In the Levant, p S7a 
The sea-wsll Is lined with Moalt, from whose onshlonod 
windows there are the loveliest views. 

, A fkglor, Lands of the Ssiaoen, p 846. 

S. lnF]*anoe,a street uews-standor booth some- 
what resembling in form a small kiosk as in 
sense 1. 

The trees between the endless lines of houses spread 
their bare branchea or their sickly verdure In a perspeo- 
tlve of luminous iiewspspor Sioseiisa green benenes, and 
tall advertising oolumus orowneu by a ring of gas Jets. 

/forper's jrOgTLXXVni. 698. 

kiote (M'ot), n. Same as coyote, 

U. S.] 


y» by means of the 

smoke of peat or juniper-berries. Ikny* 

There was kippuMd salmon, and Finnan haddooks, and 
a lamb's bead, and a haggis. XMsSeiw, Piekwlbk^ xllx. 

kipper^ (kip'Ar), a. [A dial, var.of chipper^ (f ).] 
Sprightly; gav;* l^ht-footed. [Prov. Eng,] 
Uppemutt 0^'6r-nut), n, [< ktpper (f ) + nuf.] 
1. Bunium Jmuosum, the earthnut or pignut. 
—8. Lathyrutf macrorhUmSf the heath-pea. 
[Weatern kimer-tlzil6t (klp'br-tim), »i. In old mg. law^ 
the period between the Sd and the 12th ox May, 


klotoma (Id'^-tdm), n. [For *kUmoiome^ < Ghr. in which salmon-fishing in the Thames between 
si(iw, a column (see ejon^), + rop&q, cutting, < Gravesend and Henley-on-Thames was forbid- 
ripimw^ TOfaiv, cut.] A surgical instrument ae- den. 

vised by Desault for diWding pseudo-mem- klpshOP (kip'shem), u. Same as lip^, [Slang, 
brauouB bauds in the rectum and bladder, and west of Scotland!.] 

also used by him for the removal of the tonsils, klpskin (kip^skin), a. Leather prepared from 
kloam (kyoum), a. [Burmese.] In Burma, a the skin of young cattle, intermediate between 
mouaste^ or religious house for the accommo- calfskin and cowhide, 
datioii of a community of poonghees or Bud- Urb, a. An obsolete or obsolescent spelling 
dhist priests. It is usually oonnected with a 


temple or pagoda. 

ME. IcippcHf keppetif < IceL 

, OB Sw. dial, kima ss Norw. 
... D. kippen^ catch, seise. Cf. 

k^ and kcep^,'] I. fraas. To snatch; take up 
hastily. 

Thui 1 k^ipt ant oaoohe carN fnl ooMe. 

PoUttcal Sirnfft (ed. Wright), p. 166. 
The ewerd be hauede thlder bronth 
He kilpU hit up SaveMtf L 8687. 

n, ^afroas. 1, To hold or keep : with together, 
Togeder, I rede, we 

Langtqft, Obron. (ed. HeameX P- 188. 
8, To conduct one’s self; act. 

When be wakyni he kgppyi that Joy !& to lee. 

Tmmdty MyeUriet^ p. 118. 

Up^ (bip), a. [Early mod. E. kyppe, prob. * that 
wni<m is pulled or snatched off lkip\ r.] The 

The term i aleo^pplled to the ikins of full-grown cattle 
when they are of a tmall breed, or, in geneml, underilzed. 
klpSf (kip), a, [Prob, a var. of oop\ as Up of Utp, 
In del. 2 (and 8) perhaps lit. ^a catch,’ < 
vj 1. A shaip-pointcd hill; a juttmg point. 
[Scotch.] 

I law the bit orooUt moon come itealiiig o’er the 
of Bower-hope*Law. Bogy, Brownie o’ Bodabeek, II. 


of curb. See kerb, 

Urbeh (kAr'bo), a. [Ar. qirba^ a large water- 
skin; of. qirdh, a case, sheath, f/drtb, a ship’s 
boat (NGr. Kafiipif a ship).] A skin for holdl^ 
water, usually a goatskin: the ordinary means 
of carrying water in Egypt and elsewhere in the 
Moslem East. 

klrbatone. a. An obsolete or obsolescent spell- 
ing of ouroatOM, 


nftyhoo^ See kook. 

EircnhoirB laws. 




klp», 

or gently sloping ont^ing roadway, at the 
eztremily of an engine-plane, upon which the 
full tubs stand ready to be sent up the shaft. 
CHreaUw, [North. Eng.] 
klp^ (kip)» a. [Origin obscure; of. kipahop,'} 
_ A bouse of ill fame. GoUlamiih. [Slang.] 
e (kip), a. [< ME. ^kijMf ow>e, < AS. iypa b 
>. oig>e, D, Stepe{~korf) s LGf. kUpe, kipe. 


See Idtr^. 

Ind,] The 

kiri, the tree 

Paulownia Japonioa^ + moa, 
crest.] One of the two im- 
perial ozests of Japan (see 
eiktaaoa), consisting of three 
leaves of the paulowzda sur- 
mounted by throe flowers and 
three stems of the same plant 
bearing buds. The oentnl item 
hM leven budi, and the outer itemi 
have five eiota. 
kirk (kdrk), a. [< ME. kirke (with orig. k-sound 
retained, after loel. hirlda)^ < AS. cyric, oyre^ 
whence, with r^. asslbilation, E. church : hoc 
ckafok.1 The Scotch and Northern English 
form of the word ckaroft, surviving from Mid- 
dle English: now often used spooifloally for 
the Established Church of Scotland. 

And, it ye general day, yat like a brother ho redy wit 
othlr, to go to ye kMt$ wit ti bretbero wit a garlond of 
hoke Lowei. SngtUi QikU (£. E. T, A), p. 117. 

The Sootd) Hr* wu the remit of a demoeratlc move- 
ment, and for lome time, almoit alone in Europe, it wm 
the uuSInohlng ohampion of poUdoil liberty. 

Lieky, Bationallim, 1. 16a 

Xiik asSBloiL theloweet eharoh court in the Eitabllahed 
Churph of Bootland : oaaaUy odled CNiiofi in other Frei- 


MD. Otoe, D, k(epeC4Borf) s LG. kUpe, kipe. > seotod: uaually called Mufoa in other Free- 


And Flfltla hath therd al thii, 

Vt of the cape he lep anon 
And to hlaniieheSur he gan gon. 

“* A B. T. S-X p. 88. 


klrkedt. a. 

of crooked. 


A Middle English transposed form 


King Hem <& IL T. B.x p. 66. gjg hqn fh>anoed fui kMced etood. 

8. An osier basket, broader at top than at bot- Bom, qfthe Bom, I sun. 

tom, and left open at each end, used chiefly for Urkgajth (kdrk’gttrth), n, A churchyard, 
oatohingpike, EoXBrntiU, [Oifordshire, Img.] [North, Eng.] 


Urknaaf (^rk'mgn), a.; pL hkrhmm (-men). 
A churchman; especially, one who has an eo- 
cleslastioal function or an ofHce in the church. 

Let neither four Konenioir. nor vour HMmunL nor thflM 
who ao often nSitfyed Ibelr faythurdl^ploinlea . . . 
feed# yon forth with fayre wordei, and bring you Into the 
mare from whence they cannot driiner yon. 

Bdw.YL, an. 8, 

kirknuuMf (kdrk^mAs), n, [< kirk + moM^; the 
word, eiro, in the form kirmeaa^ being adopted 
from loei. kirkmeaaaf kitjumeaaaf a ohuroh-oay, 
or D. kerkmia, kermiSy etc, ; aee kermia,] 1. A 
church festival.— 8. A fair; aklrmesa. 

And albeit tome ofthemlfklril are not maoh better than 
lowae iiiraor the oommou HHmeuMff beyond the ae^ yet 
there are diverae not inferior to the great marta in Bni«M 
Hatiruhod, Daaorip. ot England, IL ul 

kirknUMter (ktok'mAs^tdr), h. A churchwar- 
den. [North. Eng.] 

kirklhott (kArk'snot), n, A churchyard. 

They got the bonnle lad’i ooipie 
In the HrlMot o’ bonnle Ciiglll. 

The Weary Cette o’ CargtU (Ohild’a fialladi, UL 8tX 

kirkton. klrktown (k^rk'ton, -toun), n. [So. 
forms of okf(rcktoirn, q.v.] Tbi 
let in which the par 

The monntaln village, whioh WM. la we i 
the kirkton of that thl^ peopled diatriot. 

JL L. Stevenmn, Okdla. 

Urkyard (kArk’ylird), n. [< ME. kirkegerdy etc. : 
see oAwrcl^ard. j A churchyard; a graveyard. 
[Now Scotch.] 

Some frendee he bad, that buried it In k M regerd, 

Hot. ef BniniM, p. 54. 

Urltf, H. An obsolete spelling of curl. 

To oolonr the hairei, with a Chonaand other dnita and 
artea to atlilen their kirUe on the templea and to adome 
their foreheada. Bamwiittto, Faaaengera’ Dialognei (UU^ 

kirlawet, ti. An obsolete spelling of curlew, 
kirmeSf idnnoBB, n. See kermeaa, 
klrn^, n, and v. See keru^, 
kirn^, n. and v. Same as kem^ for chum, 
klirik (kir'ik), n. [E. Ind.] The Sikkim ka- 
leege or black pheasant, Eaplocamua melanotua, 
kirr-inew (k^r'mu), n. [< ^kirry prob. a var. of 
cor» (ME. kerro), + wiete^. Cf. equiv. ear-awol- 
hw,] The common tern or sea-swallow. [Prov. 

Unmi (kirsh) , n, A common contraction of 
kirach-waaaer, 

kln^-watfier (kirsh’vos^Ar), n, [G., < ktraehCy 
B E. cherry, + waaaer:st E. water,1 A spirituous 
liquor obtained by distilling the fruit of Prunua 
aviunty a European wild cherry. The beat qnallty 
la a powerful apfri^ with a delicate perinme and Saver 
like bitter almond. It ia manufaetored In the VownM and 
the Black Foreat, ohleSy and beat In the latter looidity. It 
ia idmoit free from aweetnean, and ia aa colorleaa aa water, 
but lomewbat thick and ayrupy, and hM alngnlar power 
at refracting light, which makea it brillbmt In the riaaa. 
Ursomt, n, A corruption of chriaom, for ehrtam. 
Also used blunderingly for ^kiraeuy for Ckria» 
Han. 

Aa T am a true khreome woman, it la one of the oryital 
klaaaeamy conain lent ma Beau, and Ft., Cosoomb, Iv. 7. 

Ursten, kinen (kdrs'tn. k^r'sn), v, t, [Like 
keraen, a corruption of chriaten.] To christen; 
baptise. [Obsolete or Scotch.] 

Why, 'tia thirty year e’en u this day now, 

Zin valentine'a day, of all daya kunin'd, 

R Jeneen, Tale of a Tnb, L 1 

kirtle^ (kAr'tl), n, [Formerly also curtel; < 
ME. kirtely kertely kyrtSly < AS. eyrfe/B Icel. 
tiU ss Dan. Sw. kjortdy a kirtle ; with dim. sums 
prob. < Icel. at^ta ss Dan. aljorte m Sw. 
Blcortay a skirt, shiri; the orig, imtial a being 
lost, perhaps by association with L. eurtua (> 
E. eurty kirt s D. kort as G. kurs, etc.), short: 
see curt, shorty ahirt, skiff.] 1. In former use, a 
garment of which the form and purpose varied 
at different times, (a) A tnnio or undergarment; a 
Bhlrt. (6) A oloae-Atting gown for women, whioh aeme- 
tlmei WM called a long Hme and had a train, (e) A gar- 
ment like a doublet for men. (d) A doak. («> A monk'a 
gown. Coat and kirtle are mentioned together In the 
middle of the aeventeenth oontnry m forming a woman's 
coitome : aa, a tawny camlet coat and Hrti^ coat £10 17a 
In thli oaae kirtle la evidently the petticoat; or the garw 
ment worn under the coat. Bee hau-kiirUe, and fidl sir- 
tU, below. 

A knighte wife may hane her HrUe borne in her owne 
howaa or in any other plaoe; lo it be not in her betten 
preienoe. BoateqrPrMidefi0f(B.B.T.a,estMaer.Xi)9l 
In Skeriet kyrtette over one, 

Tbe ookwdaee etodyn enccyobon, 

Kedy vnto the dansyng. 

The am efKina AfiHir (GhUd’a Wallada, L fl^L 
Ben it came the Mayorii danohtera 
Wi’Hrilaooatalone; 

Their eyee did aparkle like the gold, 

Aa they trimied on the atonei 
Tht OMf. 3V« Bdl.diklt«> 


Urtto 

TUi rfdtleii Ml* or oot»hardl oantinnad to miJojiiii- 
■Iwted fft?oiir for not muob hm thMi two oentiulei. 

Mn^ Mt.f VL 467. 

8, An outer petticoat. HaUiweU, [Prov.Eng.] 

Fdded her MIe orer her heiA 
And sped away like a atartled doe. 

AT. Oookt. 

8t. A coat or layer of plaster. 

The kirtiU doo theron of marble gregma 
But iirat lete oon be drie. 

PaHaOiiui^ HusbODdHe (E. B. T. 8.X i>. 16. 

a, the larger klrtle, either coat or petticoat : ao 

1 ill oontradiatinotloti to 

Urtle^ (kAr'tl), V, t ; pret. and pp. kirtled, ppr. 
kirtlinff, [< ». j To disposo in the man- 

ner of a kL^e. 

Baoape by pulpit ataira la oyen becoming doubtful with- 
out HHUna thoae outward Inveatmeuta which dUtlnguish 
the prieat noiD the man ao high that no one will aee there 
ia anything but the man left. HwtUy. 

klrtla9fkAr'tl),n. [Origin obscure.] A quan- 
tity of AaX| about JOO pounds, 
kdrtlad (kSrHld), a. [< girftol + -od**.] Wearing 
akirtle. 

The flowery-MImf Naiadea, 

OnUitig their potent herb* and baleful drugi. 

Jitmort, Oomna, L 164. 

Unmatched in atrength. a giant ha 
With onivered back and ktnUd knea 

SooU, Bibkobyi L SO. 

klnimbo (ki-rum'bd), n. [Malagasy.] AMada- 
pasoarian bird, LeptosomuH discolor, tne onlyliw- 

’ LepUmmido!. 

' I the aide* of 

j spotted and 

barred with blaokiah and rufoua brown. The birda live 
in email flocks in woodland, and have the habit of tum- 
bling in the air from a great height, like the roUera (Core- 
eteajb Boo out under Aeptoaomua. 

Idrva (k6nr), 0 . f. In coal-mlnliM, to hole or 
undercut. Also kerve, [North. £ng,] 
kisel (kd'selh n. [ss G. kiSitel: < Kuss. kiael^ 
m Pol. kisielf sour jelly (sue dof,)) = OBulg. 
hyaelilf sour, akin to kvmati, become wet, be- 
come sour, kvattii s Itiiss. levoftiL etc., a sour 
drink: see hmn.l A slightly acidulated jelly 
xuade of flour, water, and tne juice of some 
fruit, common in all oiavio countries. 

Iridhl (kish), n, [Origin obscure.] A largo 
basket. [Ireland.] 

In the middle of the crowd wore two common country 
farm oarta, with a large kith (a very largo baaket uaod for 
the carriage of tuit, peat, Ac.) In each. Heated in oaoh 
Mb packed oloaely together, and not at all at tbetr eaae 
apparently, were ahe men. If. and Q., Tth aer., V. 97. 

kld|S, keeih (klsh. kSsli), n, [< G. kioft, gravel, 
pyrites: seo ehettiL] In metaf,, a name given 
by fumacomen to tho graphite which appears 
on the surface of the iron in tho blast-furnace 
during the process of tapping, 
kilhon (kish'Qa), n. [Manx (f).] A certain 
measure used in the Isle of Man ; a peck. 

Ulk (klsk), M. A dialectal variant (transposed) 
of ktxc. 

UilPbtoni (Ids'ka-tom), n. [Also hinkiUm, kut- 
klfomos, and formerly kmkataina ; an Amer. Ind. 
name, said to be < kuahki or koskki, rough,] A 
hickory-nut. 

UflUtomas-lint (kis-ki-tom'Mi-nut), n. Same 
as kiakaUm. Also, grotesquely, kiaky^Thomaa- 

ftttf. 

lUny desoendinU of the Dutch settlors who Inhabit 
the psrta of New Jersey near tlie city of New York call it 
My-Thmaowa. Michamf North Am. Sylvs. 
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8. (a) A oonfeotioni usually made of whites of root of Eryngium the sea-eiyngo 

eggs and powdered sugar, n^ed, and baked in used to sweeten the breath. ’ 

an oven. (6) A sugar-plum or candied confec- 
tion made of pulled sugar and variously colored 
and flavored.— 8. pi. Same as Aiivs-ms.— Kiss 
of peace, in the My cMbA s kiaa exchanged so a greet- 
ing and in sign of Cmlatian love, and nacd ceremonially at 

you ''(response, “and with thy qdrlt”), and "Chwet ye one overhanging edge of the i 


another with an hc^ klso," or some similar form. 


Bore your pistol holds 
Nothing bat perfumes or mO^-eom^ 

XhiohM of Malfl. 

I, n. In eookary^ 
upper cruet of a 


IB another loaf while baking. 


■■ tm>> UMrid. 


that himgs like a fretted ooniibe from the upper half of 

thekSr “ 


ji oralnary mtST' 

course in some of the countries where Ohristlanity ftrst 

prevailed; but among the Christians tho ktii of peace was ^ ^ « .v m. . . , 

ordered at a very early date to be confined to persons of the klSSiJIg-llft&d (kis ing-haud), n. The tWO-toed 
■imeseiL Utw.theousUm of actui^givln^oM ant-eator, Cymthurua didaetylu8» [Local, Su- 
into gradual disuse, thonghlltuigioal forms still survive to 1 r 

lepreseDtltsipMtualrneanl^orieooiioUlattontoCMand ^ 


still Bometimet used at high mam in the Boman Oathollo 
Church, but is not extended to the congregation. Some- 
times called simply thi mom. Sec paa. 
kiss (kis), V. [< ME. kianent kyaatn (pret. kiatf 
kiate^ < AS. oynaan (pret. cyate) as OS. kua^an 
Ofries. kdaaa &b D. kuaam b MLG. kuaaen 


Behind her back the streamers fly. 

And MSriiig-Mnpt hang darling by. 

LonOmi Ladi$i (NSma) 

The first time I to town or market gang, 

A pair of kMng-atrinptt and glovea fire-new, 

As gueed as X can wyie, shall he yonr due. 

- A. Pm, Hdenoie, p. 84. 

OHG. flfcuMfl)*, msaan, MHO. Q. kttii. Uag^u (IdB'mS), «. The wild form of Vtola 

= loel. - Dan. m 8w. ,ri«)lor,the pansy. Also called hbues. 

Iqh; from noun: see n. Cf. u,,! (klst), n. An obsolete or disleotal form 

Andean, kiss.] 1, irana. 1. To smack with the oiehaatK 

pursed lips (a compression of tho closed cavity n. See oisfS. 

of the mouth by the checks gi ving a slight sound Another spelling of ktsiod, preterit and 

when tho rounded oontaot of the lips with one pumt participle of Mm. 
another is broken); press one's lips to, or touch ]^4, An obsolete or dialectal preterit and past 
With tho lips, as a mark of affection or rever- participle of east^. 

ence, or as a conventional salutation; salute or w5j 5 (fist), n. [K. Ind.] In tho East Indies, 
caress with the lips: as, to kiaa the Bible in tak- " instalment of rent, of a tax, or the like, 
iiig un oath ; to kiaa a ladj^s hand ; to kiaa one on kigtresgt, «- [See kestrel.] 1 kestsrel-hawk. 
the cheek ; they hiaacd each other. HUtme; HaUiwell 

III the left syde of Uio VftXln of the Tibenisde is, wdU klsihraen, a. Bee ciatvaon. 
tho helghtc of • a giyt Ston to the qusntyi^ of n. [< ME. kytt, < MD. kitte, beaker, 

a maiinetf Had, that was m the Holy Smulorc; and that flrinlrlnowvoaoAlmiu^o Vif afawMa 

Hton Aiiwn the PUgrymei that oomen tlddre. decanter, a Ifi^drinklng^vesBelm^e Of 

hoops, a beaker. Cf. Norw. kitto, a 


,186a 


Hickory, shell-bark, kidHUnnaa niuti 
Or whatsoever thou art called, thy praise 
Has ne'er been sounded yet in_poet's laya 
^ iAtarary World, Nov. i, 

Xllleil, n. See ChiaUu. 
kiimet (kis^met). n. [< Turk, qlamt^ Pers- 
Hind, uisfisaf, < Ar. afoma(f), portion, lot, des- 
tln^^ K’qaaamOf divide.] Lot; destiny; fate: 
, an Oriental term denoting man’s lot in life or 
any detail or incident of it. 
klas (kis), n. [< ME. kiaa, hyaa^ kua, cw, cuaa (with 
vowel altered to suit the dorivea verb), orig, wm, 
eo8f < AS. eoaa h OS. kua s OFries. koa mD. 
kua H MLG. kua s OHG. eua, ekua, MHO. kua, 
huj G. kuaa m loel. koaa b Sw. kyaa b Dan. kya, 
a kiss ; perhaps connected with Goth, kuatua, a 
proof, test (b L. guatua, taste), from the verb, 
AS. eadaan, etc., choose : see imoae and guat^. 
Otherwise connected, in some way not ex- 
plained, with Goth, kutgan, kiss, of which there 
IB besides no Tent, cognate. Of* W. eua, tmaan, 
Com. emain, a kiss.] 1. A salute or caress given 
by smacking with the lips. See Idas, v. t, 1. 

But Jnus said unto him, Judaa, batrayesi then the Son 
ef man with aMf Luke sxlt 4a 

We will Use sweet Kisic and speak sweet words. 

g b n n gso t b The Be^FiMes. 


Mandovdla, 1>avida, p. 7a 
“Thow selBt soth,’’ quath Bygbtwlanesse, and reneront- 
liobn heo curia 

Fees, and Fees heore. jKm PUtwmaa (C), xxL 467. 

The wife, and mother, frantic with deroair, 

Kiaa hla pale cheek, and rend their scatter'd hair. 

Papa, Iliad, xxlv. 88a 

2. To touch MTitly, as if with fondness; im- 
pinge upon softly. [Poetical.] 

When the sweet wind did gently Mri the trees. 

8hak., M.(ify.,v.i,a 
Tho moon-beam Idadd the holy pane, 

And threw on the pavement a bloody stain. 

Stott,Lof L.M.,iLll. 

Hence— 8. To touch slightly, an one ball an- 
other, in bilUards and other gamus.^To klsi 
away, to lose through amorous fondli^ and consequent 
neglect; squander in gallantry. 

We have kWd away 
Elngdoms and provlnoea 

EM., AandC.,llL10,7. 
To Irien hwifl*, to aslute one's sovereign by band-kiising 
on certain state oocasiona— espoofally, in Qreat Britain, on 
the occasion of a miulater's acceptance of office. 

Tlie Queen again 
afternoon, when ho ..s-iww 
First Lord of the Treasury. 

ThaQ 

To kiss the dnst, to be overthrown: be slain.— To Idas 
the poBtt, to be shut oat; be too late for anything. Nam. 
Dost thou hear me, Ned? If 1 shall Iw thy hust^ 

Make haste thou art best, for tear thou kiaa tha poaL 

Haywood, Bdward I v., 10Oa 
To kiss the rod. to accept punfshmunt submlsaiv^. 
How wiayward Is this foolish love, 

That, like a testy babcL will scratch the nurse, 

And presently eSi bni^led M tha rod. 

Shak.,l\ aofV.,L^60. 


oom-bin.] 1. A pail, small tub, box, or chest 
oontaining or for holdiug particular commodi- 
ties or articles: as, a kit oi mackerel; a kit of 
tools. 

In pails, Mb, dishes^ basina plnboukes, bowla 
ms. . L ... memly they hast 



Their scorched bosoms l 

Jlrayton, Moaei- 
Hence— 8. Au out/1 1 of nooessarios for a trade 
or occupation, or for some special purpose: as, 
a traveler’s or au angler’s kit. a mechanic's kit 
comprises the tods required for his work; a soldier's or 
sailor’s kit, such personal nooesaaries as he has to provide 
at hiB own cost. 

Sho gave in like a wise woman, and proceeded to pre- 
pare Tom'a MC for hts launch into a public school 

T. Hughaa. Tom Brown at Rugby, L 8. 
There is always the pitiful little Me that a girl makes 
up when she leaves the old home-roof. 

SMner'sJroy..IV 847. 

8. A basket ; especially, a straw or rush basket. 
—4. In pJtotog,, a flat rectangular frame fitted 
into a plate-holder to enable it to carry a plate 
smaller than the size for which it is made. 

and pp. kittedf })pr. kitHng, 
pack in kits for market: as, 
, Ls distinguished from barreled 

mackerel. 

The flSb 1 b brought aShore igaln to the cooper’s offioea 
boiled, pickled, and ktUad. 

Panmnt, Tho Common Salmon. 

Ut^ (kit), s. and n. A dialectal and Middle 
English variant of cut. 

Tho redde he me how Sampson loste btse heres, 
Slepynge Jiis lemmaii kttta it with hir sheres. 

CMwr, Frol to Wife of Bath’s Tala I 72& 


n. Mirant. 1. To salute with the lips mutu- "• ^ 

- a brood.— All the kit, or ths whole kit, the whole 

lot or assemblage ; every one : uaed, with reference to 
|iersona in contempt ; o, 1 defy tha uMa kU of them. 


ally, especially as a token of affection, friend- 
ship, or respect: as, to A*l88 and part.— 8. To 
meet with a i^ntle touch or impact; meet; just 
come in contact. 

Tbeae violent dellghta have vident enda 
And in their triumph dla like fire and powder. 
Which as they Kii, oonsuma. 

EM.,R.and J.,IL6, 11. 

kissar (kls^^), n. [African.] A five-striuged 
lyre usM by the inhabitants of northern Africa 
and Abyssinia, of similar form to an Instru' 


But DOW I wad na gl’e ae louse 
For o' Me Jntt. 

A Oattoway, Poems, p. 17a 
There was good reaipn to fear that "tha whda kU and 
bmng," u our men Invariably called our traps, would be 
swept away. Ti^toMe Noefty JCoutriafiu (IsaiD. 

You're jest one quarter richer 'u ef yon owned half, and 
OSS three quarters richer etyou owned Me Ault tU and 
leofil iC WlnMrtqj^ John Brent, il 


Xita, oala sacks, and wlvea 
How many were going to Bt. IvmT 


8f. Ali£^twoman. JUavieSt 


Hvmry riddla. 


ment represented in the hands of oaptives on ut* (Ut), n. [Abhr. of kitten.} 1, A kitten. 
AsRynan bas-rollefs. \ l 

klaaee (kis-SO; R- [< + -eei.] There^ient 

of a kiss; one who is kissed. Mulwart [Bfare.] 
klsaer (kis'Ar), n. One who kisses. 

Are you not he that is a kiaaar oi men In drunkennesa 
and a berayer in sobrie^? 

FUtahar (and another), Love's Cura il L 

Usfllllg-flOlllflt (kis' ing-knm'flt), n. A per- kit^ (kit), fi. [Appar. ult. abbr. of AS. cytore, < 
famM sweetmeat, consisting of the candied L. of^kira, a guitar: see dfrem, glMem, giridar.] 


Budi fodlih JHNif of such a SUttiSh Unde 
In Brldewdl booke are every where to flnda 

», Pasqall'a Fories-oappa p. U* 



kit 

A niDiatafe violixi, alxmt eiacteen inohes long, 
having three string, it waa onoa nmcb vied by 
itwsjiMMU enough to be on- 
riS in wa po<m whenoa tti Itondh lamBpoektUa. 
Swaator my ballowai bhnrlng and 
My hamman baiting la 
To ma, than trimmaafc lidling 
ThatribkaftMlwU 

Wanar, AUiton'iBii^d,TL 80. 
Baoh did danoeb aoma to the Ht or orowdi 
gome to the bag-nlpa ; aome the tabret movad. 

B, JoMon, gad ghephu^ L 3L 
I heard the aomid of a Ml idaylng a minuet oyer our 
heada. ^dotton. Froien Worda 

idt^ (kit), n. [s DaaL kit s Sw. kitt, putty, < 
G. kitt, lonnerly ktfM. MHG. kUt, kiite. cement, 
lute, putty, OHG. ovn, ekuU, quiH, a gluey sub- 
Btanoe, m AS. ewidu, eudu, gum: see cwa.] A 
kind of cement. 

kit^ (kit), n. [Perhaps a particular use of kit^,] 
A fish, the smear-dab. [Cornwall, Eng.] 

EitaibelU (kit-ft-be ' li-ft), n. [NL. (Willde- 
now), named after Dr. Paul Kitaihel, director 
of the Botanical Garden at Pesth.] A genus 
of tall perennial herbs of the natural order Mai- 
mcecB, type of Belohenbach’s division Kitaihe- 
tiem of the tribe Malvm, the present subtribe 
Malopew, distinguished m>m Maloj^e by having 
the style stigmatio at the apex, and from other 
related genera by its 6 to 0 bracts united at the 
baso. Only one ipecieB, K, vUtfaio, tho vlne-leafed kltai. 
btdie. exlita, whoee native home la thu banka of tho Danube 
in Hungary, but which ia oultlvatod In midena in Biigland 
and tlio United Statoa It iaa rough haby liorb. 2 or 8 foot 
high, more or lew clammy above, with 6-iobed leaves and 
diul>whlte tlowora an inou and a half aoroaa. The Icavea 
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Thu sdien a meal ia composed of nototoia and aatt. the 
JjJJ £!****«*•«; g of br^ and buttS^o buttar la the 
MteJjn; if of potatoes and bread and Adi, the liah ia the 


are employed in Hungary aa a vulnerary. 

Kitaibellem (kit'£-be-li'M), n,pl [NL. (Kei- 
ohonbaoh, 1837), < Kitaioelia + -cie.] A group 
of malvaceous plants founded on the genus AV 
taibelia, now included in the subtribe Maiopca 
of the mbo Malvm, 

Ut-catH (kit'kat), n. [Also kiUkat; a yariod 
redupl. of cat; or, which is nearly the same 
thing, < JMfd + call.] The game ox tip-oat. 

Then in his hand ho tokea a thick bat, 

With which lie used to play at kU-kat 

Cotton, Works (1784X Jh 8& 

Idt-oat^, Ut-kat (kit'kat). n. [So called from 
portraits of members of the Cat Club 
(founded in London about 1700), painted of this 
siso by Sir (Godfrey Knellor. See first quota- 
tion below. The club, of which Addison and 
Stoole wexo members, was so called from Atl 
Cat or Kait (Chrintopher Kati), a pastry-cook 
who served the club. Immortal made as Kit 
Cat by his pies”— ir. King, Art of Cookery, let. 
viil, (first printed in 1708).] A particular size 
of portrait, less than half-length, in which a 
hand mtcybe shown; a truncated portrait. 

The room where theae portmlu (of the Klt-Kat (lubl 
were intended to bo hang (in which the Club often dined) 
not being aufAciunUy lofty for half-length plcturoB, that 
ciroumatance ia said to have been the occualoii of a shorter 
canvas being usetL which la now denominated a KU-Kat, 
and is autUcrently long to admit a hand. The oaiivoa for 
a KU Kat la thirty-six Inches long and twenty-eight wide. 

Malone, Idfe of Diydeu, p. o84, note. 

Addison aaw in AtoOle’i kU-oat of Sir Boger the occasion 
tor a full-length after hla own heart. 

A. IMton, Int to Stede'a Plays, p, xzxL 

Borne of hla kU-kate and hia full-length flgurei glvo one 
a hotter idea of hla widely differing anbieoia than can bo 
found In any other of the branches of hia twin arts. 

Uwrpor^a Mag., LXXVin. 

Utcat-roU (kit'kat-rol), n, lu agri., a kind of 
roller for land, somewhat in the form of a dou- 
ble cone, being thickest in the middle. 

kllMdielt, n. See kieheU 

kltdieiL (kioh'en), n. [< ME. kitchen, kiohen, 
kkdme, J^ohen, keehen, eodtine, kuehen* etc., < 
AS. cyeen, deen, eyceno ss MD. kokenc, heukene, 
D. keuken m MLG. kokene, koke sa OHG. chM- 
ina, chuoMna, owihim, MHG. kUohen, kHohe, G. 
kiicke e. Dan. kjcMcen » Sw. kblc » F. caiaiM 
(> E. oiiiMfto) as 1^. cooina s Pg. coeinha ss It. 
ooctffia, cucina, < L. coquina, a kitoheii, a cook- 
ing-room, < coqv^j cook: see eook^J] 1. A 
room in which food is cooked ; an apartment 
of a house fitted with the necessary apparatus 
for cooking. 


ksttor MXeMn 

thsn lilt to hia potatoaa for hia Ohriatmaa dinimr ! 

OontoN^wrorif Baa., LL Vtt, 

UtdlAn (Moh^en), e. U r< kHohcn. n.] It. To 
entertain with the fare ox the kitonen ; funiish 
food to. 

There la a tat friend at yonr maator'a houae^ 

That Mtoton'd me for yon to-day at dinner. 

gs2l,aofE.,T.l,416. 
8. To servo as kitchen for; rive a relish to; 
season; render palatable. [Scotch.] 

The poor man's wine, 

Hla wee drap parrltoh, or hia bread, 

Thou kOchena Ane. 

Itofu Sootoh Drink. 
8. To use (food) as kitchen— that is, sparingly, 
or so that it may last. Thna, a child eating breri 
and milk may be told to kitohan the milk— that la, nae it 
eparliigly in proportion to the bread. [Colloq., Bootoh.] 
kltchen-oot (kich'en-kd), n. A corruption of 
kinchin-cove. 

A KiUMn Co la called an ydte runagate Boy. 

FratanMy of VogolbondMam), quoted in Bibton-Tunicr'a 
(Yagranta and Vagrancy, p> MM. 

kltchendoin (kich^eu-dum). n. [< JHtehen + 
-(torn.] The domain of the kitchen. Davies. 
What knoweat thon of floweri, except, beltku 
Tb gamlah meats with Y hath not our gcMd King 
Who lent me thee, the flower of HteMndom, 

A fooUik love for flowers? 

Tennyaon, Oareth and Ignette. 

Utdiondr (kioh'en-Or), n. 1. A person em- 
; the superintendent of a 


Bteoa, bona, and ton. Mounds of tbia kind an tonaft In 
lam on toe aaii^ 0 ^ of Denmark, in variona 

para at Sooflaad atoog the ihcrea of the flrai, aa wall 

as in Xrriand and alaewbere. They are the refnae haiuMi 
whioh aooumnlatid around the dwOllhiga of fonnar in- 
habltanta, and In the oaee of Denmaik an bSlievad by 
the beat anthoritiea to be referable to the early part of the 


ployed in a kitchen; 
kitchen; 


The iheryfe had in tort kaoAgn a ^e. 
Lgiall Oaata qfJMgn Boda (Cblld'a 


Ballada, V. 78X 

AtotMXetonrnafceialeanwm. „ ... 

kYanOtn, Way to Wealth. 

Diah-waaher and broaoh-turuor, loon t— to me 
Thou amelleat all of kitohan aa before. 

Tamniaon, Oareth and Ignette. 

8. In Scotland and Ireland, anything eaten by 
way of relish with bread, potatoes, porridge, or 
whatever forms the substantial part of a meal. 


a kitchon-pnrveyor. 

Two moat Important ofllcers of the Convent, the KHah- 
enar and Jlefeotioner, were Jut arrived with a lumptor- 
mule, loaded with proviaiona. Soott, Monastery, xv. 

Tho Indutiy of all orafti has paued — except it be the 
amith'a flerooly hammering pikcip and in a faint degree 
the Meohener‘f cooking off-hand vlctuola. 

Carlyta, Vrenoh Be?., L v. 6. 

2. An economical or olaborated cooking-stove 
or other culinary appliance. Speclflcolly — (a) A spe- 
cial form of stove adapted for cooking, fltteo with damp- 
en, and uoinblning ovens, plate-warmen, devices for heaV 
Ing tt supply of water, and often many other cotitrlvanoea. 

A general use of gas cooking stovea and kUehonm burn- 
ing imall coke. Sei. Amor., N, H., LVIII. lOL 

It Is almost impoaaihle to have a properly roasted Joint 
in closed kitehmara. Bnoyo. Brit., VI. 832. 

(h) A name given to ancient utensils ot broiiae, snob aa 
choae found at Pompeii, in whioh water could he heated 
and various dlalies kept hot at slight expense of furi. I'he 
Naples Museum contains some very elaborate specimens. 

kithhen-fare (kich'en-f fir), n. iduch fare as ser- 
vants are allowed in a kitchen. 

kitchen-fee (kioh'en-ffi),n. The fat which fails 
from meat in roasting; drippings: so called be- 
cause it forms one of the coca’s perquisites. 
[Great Britain.] 

llio managers were satisfied that fat drippings and 
kUMmr/aa ware preferable to the proposed snbiitituto. 

Caledonian Mereury, Nov. 24, 1823. 

kitdhen-galnt (kioh'cu-gan), n. Same as kiteh- 
on-fee. 

The sweat upon thv face doth oft appear 
Like to my mothers fat and MtaAen-pofn. 

Qreena, Doron’i Eclogue. 

kitchen-mden (kich'en-gflr^dn), H. 1. A gar- 
deu or piece of g^und appropriated to tho rais- 
ing of vegetables for the table. 

ilie product of ktUhan^gardme In all aorta of herbs, sal- 
lAd% puuita and legumes. Sir W. TempU, Ot Gardening. 

8. A kindeigorten in which kitchen-work is 
taught. [Local, U. 8.] 

kltdgllwt (kich^oii-ist), n. [< kitchen + -ist.] 
A kitchener; a cook, 

Briok-makera, Brewery OolUers, BOeMniata. 

Tottaoeo Batta^ 427. (Daviaa.) 

kitchen-knave (kich'en-u&v), n. A scullion. 

Grant me to serve 

l<br meat and drink among thy kiteken^knam. 

Termyaon, Gareth and lyiiette. 

Utdien-leet (kioh'en-le), n. Dirty soap-suds. 

A braaen tub at kUchendea. Ford. 

kitdhen-maid (kioh'on-m&d), n. A female ser- 
vant employed in a kitchen. 

Did not her MeoAen-sioid rail, taunt and aoom mef 

gAai.,C.cfB.,iv.4,77. 

Utdhen-niidden (kieh'en-mid^n), ff. Ukitchen 
+ midden, after the equiv. Dan. kfokkonmod- 
ding.] A sheU-mound: the literal translation 
of tho Danish kjdkkenmddding, kitchen refuse. 
This refnae forma eztenalvo heaps or mounda which oon- 
Biat olilefly of the ihclla of edible mblluaka mixed with 
fragments of bouaa of various animals, and imidamentaol 
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Sec miadan and ahaU-mound. 

Duriim the past summer the tnnaeum at t.. 
hu agplcred a large Hteton-tsidden in Jutland 
in a foreet a couple of milce from the tea. 

Amar. MatuouUal, KZIII. 80. 

kitdien-mort (kioh^en-mfirt), n. A oormption 
of kinehin-mort. [Old slang.] 

Timet arc eelr altered Mince I waa a HleMa-sioil Men 
were men then, and fought each other in the cmen field. 

JSoott, Guy llannering, xxviil. 

kitdhcn-physic (kich ' en-fiz ' ik), n. Nourish- 
ing diet xor an invalid; substantial fare ; good 
Bring. [Humorous.] 

For my aelfe, if ibe Ul at eaie^ I takekUohynpkyaUta: X 
make my wife my doctor, and my garden my apoUoanei 
shop. 

Oraena, Quip for Upstart Courtier (HarL Mlao., V. 40d)i 

Nothing will euro thla mans understanding but lomo 
famllliir and KUckm phyalek: which, with pozdon, must 
tor plainnea aake be admliiiiter'd unto him. Call hither 
your cook. Mittoih, On Det of Humb. BomoDst, I B 

kltohenryt (kich'en-ri), n. [< kitchen + -rw.] 

1. Uteusils used in the kitonen; utensils for 
oooking.»8. The body of servants employed 
in a kitchen. 

moee unto thcfroiit of tho chariot maroheth all the sort 
of weavers and embroderen ; next unto whom goeth the 
black-guard and kUehamru. 

Bottand, tr. of Ammlanua, p. 12. 

kitchen-gtilff (kioh'eu-stuf), n. 1. Material 
used in kitchens ; reaulsites for a kitchen; spe- 
cifically, vegetables for cooking. 

In aneh a itato of things, would yon easily believe his 
lordship uoidd pride hlmscu in cooking up this cold kttah> 
iiHm, and serving It again and again, amidst ao riigant 
an entortalnment? 

Warbufton, Lord fioUiigbroke'a Fhlloaopby. 

2, The refuse of a kitchen: garbage; sjpeeifl- 
cally, refuse fat and fat-yiulaing material, sndh 
08 may be got from pots and dripping-pans. 

A thrifty wuid) aorapea kUehanMmff. Jkmna. 

Here in a amoll apartment may be a pflo of i«ga a aack- 
fuU of boiiea the many varietlea of grenoe and Mrihcii- 
atuf. corrupting an atmoaphere which, even without snob 
aocomnanimento would be too close. 

Mayhaw, l.ondoti Labour and l^ondon Poor, II. ISOi 

kitohen-wandh (kich'en-wenoh), n. A kitchen- 
maid ; a female scullion. 

Laura, to bla lady, was bnt a kUakanaaanek. 

gAak.,B.andJ.,iL4.4l. 


kltcheiT (kioh'6r-i), n. Borne as ke^cree. 
kite^ (Kit), n. [Early mod, E. also improp. 
kighte; < ME. kite, kote, < AS. egta, a kite (Mzd). 
Of. W. oud, a falcon, also flight, velocity.] 1. 
A diurnal bird of prey of tho family Fakonidaf 
and subfamily Milvinaj; a glede. The kites are 
among the inferi- 
or hawks, havlim 
a rather weak bill 
without a tooth, 
amall feet with 
moderate tal- 
ons, long pointed 
wings, and usu- 
ally long, often 
forked tail; bnt 
there are no ding- 
noetic characUvB 
by which the kites 
con be defined 
with prooiiion. 

They prey upon 
humble qaaiTy, as 
inaeota, reptUca, 
and amall birds 
and mammala. 

The common kite 
or gledeof Europe 
UMUvua iaUnua, 
ragaUa, or vulyc. 
na. a bird 2 rat 
long, the wing 20 
iuoneiyofabrown 
odor above, the PmtI Kite smrNmif). 

feathers with red- 
dish e<toingB, the under parts mostly rufous: thetoiliBU 
iiiohe^ng, forked. Muawi aann&»a is the Aiab^ ktto ; 
Jtf. oteria the black kite of and parto of Itorope; 
Jf. goainda la tho Indian kite; M. iawya, the AuatraUtai, 
in which the head ia created. Sltan^fofj^iUm kite 
beauUful awanow-tailed kite of the United ftj^gSomj 
black and white, with a lonib deeply fnroate tea A 

under Btanotdaa.) Maudafua rioeomi la a ooRmmnUig 
African apeolea. The white-tailed or ktto of the 
United States is kueurua; and were aro 

other spwiM ot this genua in the wanner paito of m 
world. The Miaaiinlppl kite is leiMa viiaataaMm^j 
and aveiy almflar apedu, latinta phmbau. Inhablfa Bom 
Amerioa. In Bwalnaon'a ayitom of clasaifleatifln a c 
group of bawka which he oaUed (yMfsMKiMi wave i 
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am 


Ibe MUM hu \ma mlMppUed to Twrloiit htwki 
€<4lg iftnt ginoift, m Mm, OMm, eto. See gIM- and 
MMMt*! 3L 

More pity that the eagle ihould be mew'd, 

While Mmi and busavda prey at liberty. 

ihak., iUoh. In., L t, 8S. 

Of. Ashaiper. [Slang.] 

Bdatar Dolatar that doughtle MCc. 

UdaU, Holiter Doiiter, ▼. 6. 
Oiammlng of lervIng-meiL mniiterlng of beggary 
Maintaining hoqdtui for AM and curs. 

FMckvr, Wit without Money. L L 

8. [Prob. BO callod from ita hovering in the air. 
like the bird so named.] A light frame covered 
with paper or olotli, designed to be supported 
in the air by the action of the wind, when hold 
by a long <ford. The flying of kitci 1 h a panilniu of 
adult! In Japan nod, to aoiue cxiotit, in and of 
children In weatom oouniritHi. Dtiiinu revrnt yeiir»«, how- 
arer, kltei have been put to prac^tltsal iim* In aerial pho- 
tography. ilgtialiiig, and in othfr wayn, and their i nnatriK!- 
tion ha! become i eubjoet of icluntillo Htiidy. They are 
made in a variety of formw. 

4. Naut, one of tho higheKt and lightest Haile; 
one of the small Hails that an* iinuHlly Hjin^ad 
in Imht winds, and furled in a strong breeze. — 

6. [iu panning allusion to ptiper kites (in dcf. 

8). Gf. flier, 6.] An aecomiiiodation bill; a 
ned^tiablo instrument made without eoiiHidcr- 
atiou ; a ** wind-bill”; in the plurul, mere paper 
credit not based on comiuei'cial transactions. 

See aeeommotiaiion. [^"(^uiniercial slang.] 

In Engliili Exohcqner-bills fall lialf a tnlllloii, 

Not HtMf mMnnfaGtured to cheat and inveigle, 

Bui the right imrt of ‘Mlitiiiy/' all Hifm'd hy Motitoagle. 

Barham, Intfuldftby l.egcnd!, 11. 48. 

6. The brill. -Box kite, u kite con* 

alatlrig of a light frame In the form of ii rectuimulftr piiral- 
lelepi^rt, covered with cloth with (he ex(H‘pt1on of the 
end! and a xpace alxiiit the luhMIe.^Electnoal kite, a 
oontrlvanoo employed In Vtunklln to verify hi! hypothe- 
ii! reipeoting the Identity of electricity and lightning, 
reaembiitig In ihape a bcluKtl-hoy*! kite, hut covered with 
!llk and vamlilieu iMiper. and armed with a wlre,->Sver- 
clade kits, see Plying kltaa (fMUU), the 

OSht mill of a ship.— To fly tlie nte. Seeylyi. 

(kit). V, i,; pret. and pp. Hferl, ppr. kithw, 

[< Wtel, 1 and 8.] 1. To go or fly with 

great rapidity or with Uio ease of a kite: as, 
to go XTifteo about. [Oolloq.]— 2. To fly com- 
mercial kites”; raise money or gain tho Uun- 
porai^ UHO of mon(*y by means (»f accommoda- 
tion bills, or by borrowed, illegally certified, 
or worthless checks. [Commercial tdaug.] 
kit6^ Qdt), n, [Alao kyte; appar. irreg. < ME. 

*kitf *ki^ (found only in comp. : see kidney), < 

AS. ewith B loci, keidhr m Sw. aued, tho womb, 

■s Goth, kwithus, the belly, perhaps s Gr. yae~ 

T^p, the belly, ss Skt. Jathura, the belly: see 
Hence prob. J n disguised ooraposi lion , 

^ J The belly. [Noi'th. Eng. and^*otch.] 
kitei* (kit), V. A dialectal variant of kit*^ for 
enU 

Ute-aatflB (Idt'd'gl), n. A book-name of Aco- 
pu8 malayensis, a translation of the word 
naHtwtf sometimes used as a generic designa- 
tion. See Neopus. 

kite-lklcoil (k1rf4^ku), n. Hoo falcon. 
kit6-fllor (kit'iU^^r), n. 1 . One who flies a kite. 

See n., 3.-2. One who attempts to raise 
money by the use of accommodation Dills. Bee 
a.j fl. 

Ute-Dlllg (kit Wing), n. 1. The amusement 
of flying kites.— 2. The practice of raising 
money or sustaining one’s credit by means of 
aeoommodation bills or other fiotitious com- 
mercial paper. Also called simply kiting. 
kitgfOOt (kit'fdt), n. A varioiy of the tobaceo- 
plant : so called from its resem Dlance to a kite’s 
foot 

kita-kasr (klt'kS), n. The key or fruit of Fraxi^ 

HUB emimor, the common aim of Groat Britain. 

Also kitty-kw. [Prov. Ew] 
kite^lllled (mt'tftld), a. Having a long tail like 
a kit^s: as, the MkhtaiM widgeon, Daflla aeu- 
to, a dock, so called in Florida, 
kiia-willd (kit'wind), u. A south and south- 
southwest wind in Siam, prevailing in the lat- 
ter part of February and early March. 

Idt-foK (kit'foks), n. The American oorsak, or 
BwiiMoiL Vnlpea velox, a small fox peculiar to 
western North America, where it lives In holes 
in the prairies, it Iim been noted end nAmod for Iti 
iWtft-footedneM, but thle he! been mnoh exiggemted. It Mtliiig 
WM celled Mt/NC by Lewie and Gbuka nimed Oank veka vprHi 
by Thomii Siy in lOn, end oaUed C. atnmthoryetmut 
l^^toliM^i^ln ItliMM^y b^ Mh^As t^^ 



Klt-fox ( whx). 

VutpM eoftae of Aili. having no near relative among Bn- 
Icaiife 


<ME. 

couthc, 


ropeaii or American foxei. 

Uw (kith), n. [Formerly also dial, kiff; 
kith, kyih, kitthe, kutthe, kuththe, euihihe, i 
< AS. cith, e$thth, ejththu, knowledge, acquain- 
tance, relationship, kinship, native land (s 
OFries. keihe, ktm s MD. kunde, konde, D. 
kunde s ML(^. LG. kunde, knowledge, news, 
s OHG. eundida, chundida, knowledge, mark, 
contr. ehunde, MHG. kunde, kiinde, knowledge, 
acquaintance, mark, native place, G. kunde, 
knowledge, news, = Icel. kynni, acquaintance, 
B Goth, kunthi, knowledge), < euth, known: 
BOO couth.'] If. Knowledge; information. 

Au kvndly take! he that 1^, 
lliai u I) no nwe and wont hym wrtb. 

SSr PeruDOl (Thornton Bom., ed. Hamw^), L 1881. 

2t. Education ; iu the plural, manners. 

Whanne thou komeat to konrt among the kete lordoi^ 
dk knowest alio the kuththM that to konrt langos, 

Bere tho lioxumly & bonure, that lob bum tho lone. 

Wmtm qf Mem! (B. B. T. A.), 1 881. 

3. One’s friends or relatives collectively: now 
obsolete, except in the phrase kith and kin, 
one’s own people and kinored. 

Noither father nor mother, kOh nor kin, rtioll be hor 
carver In a husband. Mother Uombici, I. a 

Who (worae than beaata or lavago moniiera boon) 
Spare! neither mother, brother, kif. nor kin. 

Sytmtsr, tt. of Da Bartaa'! Woeka IL 8. 
For Lanodot's kith and Kn bo wonhlp him 
That lU to him la ill to thorn. Tmnyaon, Hedy QraU. 

4t* One’s native land; home; country. 

From what kUh tbel carnmo oofly (hoy tolde. 

AHmundorqfMaeodoinol^ E. T. 8.), L 1127. 
Ther li noght dlla but ua moat flee^ 

Owte of oure MS where wo aro kno^ii. 

Yorkmyt,g.lii. 

kithara (kith'g^rlt), n. Same us oithara, 1. 
Thommi. 

Uthariltic (kich-^ris'tik), a. Same as either 
rislie. 

Uthet (kiTH), 
kythen, couthm, eutKen 
pp. kid, kyd, hed, M*/, ^ 
comp, ge-^than (as OS. ATgfMrin, kOdjan, kUdean 
B OFrios. ketha, keda b MLG. kundigen = OHG. 
kundjan^ hindan, yLllQt.JmKUm, kunden, 

as siw. ' 

see _ 

known; show; manifest; exhibit; also, toreo- 
oguize; acknowledge. 

For my lone hli deeth wai dlgt: 

WThat lone myste he kithe uioroV 

Hymns to Virgin, eto. (K. K T. 8.X p 11. 
Than either hent other haately In armes, 
k with kene koaaea kuththad horn to-gidere. 

WUUam of Pakms (E. K. T. ax L lOlL 
And he ageyn hia tronth mo had yplyghlv 
For everemoro bya lady me to kythe. 

Ohauoor, Anelida and Ardte, L 888. 
Ao If I kyddo any kyndeneaae myn enen-oriateno to hdpa 
Vpon a omel oouellyae myn berte gan hangd. 

PimFUwmanih), zlli 89a 

n. intrana. To become known; show one’s 
self; be manifest; appear. 

The deed that thou beat done thia nioht 
Will kipJu upon the morrow. 

Swost WiXHo and Lady Mairgtrio (OhDd'a Bellada, IL 65 )l 
IJnleaa a new atranger ia proaent, they kOho In more 
rational ooloorB. gag. 

kiting (kl'ting), n. Same as leite ~ 
klriS(Wtish),o. IKkitei^^h^ 
tainiug to a lute ; resembling a ' 
kit-kat,n. HeekiUoafi. 
klt-keyti n. An ash-key. BuUokar, Ifl.’ifl. 
*citli]lg (kittling), fi. and a. [Also kittUng; < 
ME. Mtling, kywyng, kiteUng, kectling,< Icel. kei- 


Theime aside the anpeiiL **X mn a^biM and I have 
hare In myn hole kylUngtiiiudl have browt focthe.** 

Oaate MMmomm, p SISL 

8. Specifically, a young cat ; a kitten. [I^v. 
Eng, and Scotch.] 

Nomorebaae 

Than are a newly Uttened HtHng*» orlea. 

Cht^man, Odyaaey, ilL 
Whither go yon nowT 

What, to buy gingerbread, or to drown tUHngof 

B. fonten, Volpone^ v« 7. 
Monaleor Vemey had an old Cat, and a yonng MM 
Boro, put into the Air-pump before the Aoademle 
Boyalle des Boienoea. JMatir, Jonmey toPaila, p flS. 

II.t a* Young; innocent-looking. 

They uaed me very ooorteondy and gentlemanlike 
awhile ; like an old ouuning bowler to fetdh iu a yonng 
ktOiny gameiter, who will aulfer him to win one ilz^ny- 
game at the flrei and then larch him In ilx poandi after- 
ward. MiddleUm, Father Hnbbard’iTiaea v. DSa 


dttm (kit'n), f». [< ME. kiton, kttoun, kyton 
(= LG. giftenh dim. of eat^ (modified m in kit^), 
prob. after OF. ehatton, a kitten, dim. of chat, 


gaater^. Hence prob.Jn disguised oorapositioD, klthet (Wth), e. [Also kythe, < ME. kithen, 
kidney.} The belly. [Norih. Eng. and S<?otch.] kythen, couthen, euthen (pret. kiade, kedde, kndde, 
dte^ («t), V. A dialectal variant of kit*^ for pp. Jdd, kyd, ked, kud), < AS. c&than, also in 



Also kHrWith^ihiheansHok. [Prov. Eng.1 

kittelt, V* t An obsolete form of kituei. 

kitten (kit'n), w. ’ 

(=:" 

prob , 

oat ; soo eaf^, and of. "kit^, kiiUng.] 1. A young 
cat ; any yonng animal of the cat kind. 

He eaate hla nett In to the water, and drongh out alltlU 
ll/tonaablakkeoaenycooL JfarHn (E. B. T. S.X UL 066. 
Shal neuero tho oat ne tho kyton by my oonnasO be grened. 

Pim Plowmon Xc), L 807. 
I had rathor be a MCten, and oiv mow, 

Than ono of theae aamo metre balhid-mongen. 

JSfAok., 1 Hon. 1V.,1U.1, 188L 

2, One of several bombycid moths or puss- 
moths. The ]>oplar-kitten is IHcrmura hyida; 
the aldor-kittcn is I>. hioutmift. 

Idtten (kit'n), V. i. [< intten, e.] To bring 
forth young, as a cal. 

Were some one to toll you ihat yonr nelgbbor'a oat kiL 
toned yMterday, you wonid aay the infonnauon waa worth- 
leaa. H. Sjpeneor, Eduoatlon, L 

klttenhood (kit'n-hfld), n* [< kitten + -hood.] 
The state of being a kitten. [Bare.] 

For thon art beautlfnl aa ever oat 

That wantoned In the Joy of kUUnhood. BoeOhey, 

kittenldl (kit^n-isb), a. [< kitten + 

Like a kitten or what pertains to a kitten; 
playful ; disposed to gambol. 

SnOh a ktUmUh dlapoaltion In her. 

JUeharaeon, Air Cihiuloa Grandlaon, IV. 116. 

He cultivated ntlllty iu other waya and It pleaaed and 
flattered him to feel that he could afford, morally apeak- 
lug, to have a kiUorM wife. 

H. JoftM, Jr„ Confldenoa P 106. 

kittan-ahark (kit'n-shUrk), n. A shark of the 
HoterodonUdoi, Eeterodontua zebra, of 
China and Japan: a translation of the Chinese 
name. 

klttia, n. Bee Utty, 

Uttlwajice (kit'i-wfik), n. [So called in imita- 
tion of its cry.] A gull of the genus Risaa, 
family Laridte, having the hind toe unusually 
short or rudimentary ,ihe wings extremely long, 
a bill with an acute decurved tip, and poou- 

1 — j ! 1 .- common UtUwaka 

I North Atlantic and Arotlo 


aoutbward In winter. It la about 17 Inchea long and 
In extent of winga. The odor of the adult la Bnow-whlteu 
with dark pearl-hlne mantlo ; the primariea are oroaaed 
with hlaok, and tipped with white ; the bill la yellow, oloud- 



^kite. 


Xltdwaks {MtM trOtmetrim), 


orper- 


ooramonfox,! 


m fox, the length over ah being only about Q U 
the tall la 1 foot The odor £b a unifovm jpali 
dlow above, in winter paler grayiah with allver 
ox ina haln: the under iwrta whitUn, the upper Itp ana 
ttooftbetalUdsokidL %e pelage la vary fieT oo- 
pibu «lldi^fnr. ThtodImlnaitvetaMoloaalyrdatedto 


ve. In the yonng 
i the upper parti 
AlaoeaUMiMaa 
Iwaka Him brnt 


ed with olive, 
patohea on ' 

legged klttlwaka i 

with ooral-red bill and feet In] 
Alao abbreviated kitty, tSSo. 


the bin, a bar on tbe.. 

are black, and the ft 

"andtaffitar.gidl. Theied. 


, ia a beautlfiil ipedea, 
ftlng the North Miflo. 


: Norw. ketting, a kitten, orig. in the sense 
of L. catulue, a whelp (cf. kitUifl)\ in E. now re- 

r *ded as < oafi, modified as in "hit^, -I- -ffiipri.] 
11 . 1, A young animal; a whelp or oub. 

Dsn, ktettyny at a lyon, ahal flowe lasrgly fro Baaan. 

^ rgd9;i)«itBadU.S8(Oif.> 


Uttle^ (kit'l), V. t . ; pret. and pp. kittled, ppr. 
kittling. [< ME. AS. oiteUanm D. kitteJen 

-LG. ketiein, ketelnzoOEG. kizildn, MHG.iHM- 
len, G. kitzeln — loel. kitla — Sw. kiUh — Dan. 
kUdre, kttde, tickle. Not connected with the 
aynonymous Uokle.] To tickle: frequently fol- 
lowed by up. {North. Eng, and Scotch.] 



Tbit noirt ^ qu^ntM of the dml, 

It ntfer filli, on drlaUn dM 
ToMItff i^ponriiotloiL Hcdj Ihtr, 

He took nreet libertlee with Ui Aofil HighneM —pok- 
ing ind ftmm him in the rlbe with nil forefinger. 

Mt, The Bteim-Botttk p. 2Sa 

kittle^ (kiVl), a, Tiekliah; diffi- 

cult; nice; not eiiiilj maiMged; trying; vexa- 
tioufi* [Sootolh] 

Klngi ire HMb Ofttlle to iboe behind. Sookkpnmb, 

Hob Boy. . . . « Mib neighbour to the Low Oonntir, 
•nd piitloiilirlar obnonloiii to Ui Onoe. 

SMttf Hob BiOjf 

Uttla^ (Ut'l)t V, pret and pp. kittled, ppr. kit- 
Uinp, r^ly mod. E. kytelek; < ME. mtelen, < 
Norw. i^eila, bring forth yon^; appar. froq., 
from the noun repreBented by E. duA and kiH. 
Cf. kifUng. Of. also kitten, o. Kindle^ is a dif- 
ferent verb.] To litter; bring forth kittenn. 
[Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

Ooeme, when yoor oatte kyUUeth, I pmy yon let me 
biTe n icjrttjiiga Pol^vwve. 

kittlo^ (Ut'l). a. A dialectal or obsolete form 
of kettle^, 

kittle^ (Irit'l), n. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of kiddie^ 

kittdlngi, a. See kiUing* 

hlMUlUf^ (kittling), a. f< ME. kiteUyng^* verbal 
n. of kittle^, o,] A tickling. [Prov. Eng. and 
Scotch.] 

Uttll8ll|^^^Bh), a. [< + -iiAi.] Tick- 

[< kitaei + -vi.] Easily tick, 
led; hence, smiceptible ; Bonsitive. [Scotch.] 
I ww not 10 kUthf u ihe thonght^ and oonld thole her 
progi and Jokei with the greeteat pleeianoe and oom- 
poenre. OeU, The Steun-Boati p 156. 

Uttljr-bcndara (Idt'li-ben^ddrz), a. [AIbo, oor- 
mptly, kettle-deAiendere ; appar. < Hftlg, equiv. 
to kittUah, ticUiah, risky. 4* bender, referring 
to the pieces of ice yielding under the feet.] 
The sport of numing on thin, bending ioe. 
[New England.] 

Let 01 not pley at HtUihbniaen, 

Thormu, Walden, p S68. 



8207 

Same as hM. 
The apteryx. 

- ^_Iew Zealand.] 

Sameaa itiwi* 

kiz(kik8),a. 1. An obeolete or dialectal form 
of %dr.~S. The huUacc-plumi Prunue eptnoea, 
rProVs Eng.] 
lOZOntia. SeeUexen, 

U-Sl (m'ylO» t’* <• [Imitative.1 To howl or 
yelp, as a dog. Also kMi, [Odloq.] 

Haag him [a dog) we did, and he K-MM wUh a rigor 
that itrlklim laoreaied the morBl efleot 

H. AHtoiMyOldtown,p88S. 

I'ri^-fin), ». [After Prof. Th, 

t(f (181^-88}, a geologist of Christiania, 
orway.j A kind of wagnerite from Bamle in 
Norway. 

Uoakkan-niofiddliig, klOkken-indddlng, a. 

kitehcn-midden. 

kl-s For old English words so beginning, see c7-. 
kUnc (klhng), a. [G., sound, clang : see elang, 
n.Tw muaieal aetm^, a tone together with 
all its partial tones or hannonics : opposed to a 
simple or pure tone. The nie of the term ii recent 
and limited, and arliei from the dealre to aToid the am- 
bignlty of the Bngllih word tone. It laiometlmeatiMdfor 
qnaUty , or JiteiuBwrbe. (lompare ohNi(/, L 
klaiig»rbe(klhng-fllr'be),ii. [G.; klang,eo\md, 
tune ; fwrhe, color.] In mwdeaTaeomtiea, quality 
or timbre— that is, that partioular arrange 
ment and proportiou of partial tones in a mu- 
sical tone which give it character and indi- 
viduality ; tone-color. [Of recent and limited 


faonooNirio. 


See eSaqpiaaecfd. 

Same as cKaorhomMe. Bee 

4* dog (s G. d/oeha), a bad^.] The lockr 
badger: the Dutch colonial name of the Gape 
hyr», Hgnm eapenaie. See Mgnup. 
kapm^^ [B. African 

D., C kUp, cliff, + springer as E. apneger.] A 
jrantelope 
ithAfrica, 

Oreotragus sal- 
tatrix or Nano- 
tragus oreotra- 

S s, inhabiting 
e rooky fast- 
nesses of the 
Cape. It li iglle 
ana lure-footed 
like the obemoli, 
whioli It reiembloi 
luhablti. Ititanda 
about SB inohei 
high, and the male 


Klipaprlngwr ( OrtotragHi imUmtfiit), 



a. See elasHe^ 

klavitt, n. See davier^ 
kletAo (kld^oho), a. [E. Ind.] A tree-swift of 
the genus Denarodiel%don, the Indian D. kleeko. 
klmebok (klen'bokj, a. [D., < kleen, little, = 
E. clean, 4- hok as E. euck^J] The Aarilqpe per- 
pusilla or Ctpkalophua pygmaia, a pygmy aiite- 
» of South Africa. 


MIb-cto-bondore of thii broken euay. and from the ius»m« 
danger wUl pluck the three moro fiowen which I have 
promlaed, H. H. ff cb^ How to Do it, UL 

Idttal(ki-tbl), a. [Singhalese.] 1. The Jaggery- 
palm, Cargota areas.— 2. A fiber obtainoa from 
the leaf-etalks of the Jaggery-palm, it la black and 
▼my ooarac^ and la employmTfor making ropea. broihei, 
brooma, baikela etc. It forma a rope of great atrength 
and durability. Alao ipelled ktiocL 
Uttyi (kiti), a.; pi. kiities (-is). [Dim. of Mt^, 
or eafi. Cf. kitten, Adfbag.] A kitten ; a child’s 
pet name for a oat. 

(kifi), a.; pi. kitHes (-is). rVar. of 
A kit or company, HaUUeelL [mv. Eng.] 
Utt^ (kit'i), a. ; pi. kitties (-is). [Cf. Jl^fl.] A 
laz^ wooden bovri or tankard. 

(kit'l). a, : pi. (-is). [Also kitHe; 
abbr. of kittbeaheTl Same as kittiwake. Also 
called seorkittie, 

Beeliig aome ftfttbt flying about ... the old who 
flew down. JM Aspbifi, UL 86S. 

Utty^ (kit'i), a. ; pi. kitties (-is). [Cf. hideote,'} 
1. A prison or Jail: same as kideote, [Prov. 
Eng. or slang.]- 2. A pool into which each 
player in a card-game puts a certain amount 
of his winnings, tobe used in meeting expenses, 
as for rooixMent, refreshments, etc. 
kittjr-eoot (kit'i-kfit), a. One of several birds 
of the&milyJSalbder. (d)Thewater<rail,Hagt<fagiia- 
fbm. GlThegrillnalok Mmideekbf^^ (c) The coot, 
^FdioaMh [bo?. Bng. Inallaenaea.] 


tope i 

kleg (kleg). a. [Origin obscure ; of , 0 %^.] 1. 
The bib, Oadua Juseus^ [Scarborough, Eng,] — 
2. A large specimen ox the common cod. F. 
Day. 

glelTili fiwta (klln-hd'vi-fi), a. [NL, (Linnasns), 
named after M. Kleinhaf, director of the Bo- 
tanic Gardens at Batavia^ Java.] A genus of 
sterculiaoeous trees belonging to the tribe He- 
lieterea, ebaraoterised by the spreading cells of 
tho anthers and the membranaceous infiated 
capsule. It wu mado the typo of the tribe KUtnlmiim 
by wight and Amott Ihe ouiy apeclcB, A. komtta, la a 
low branching tree, natlTc of the uiut Indict, with entire 
IcaTea and pink flowen in a laiye terminal panicle^ which 
are luocceded by cuiioua, top^fiaped, bladdery, flvo-wlng- 
edfimlti. 

KlfilllllOVleB(fcl!n-h^vl'e.e},fi.Pl. [NL.(Wight 
and Amott, 1834). <jncinaom 4 - -cmbH A tribe 
of plants ombracmg only the genus Kleinkoeia, 
placed by the authors in the order Buettneria- 
eem, now referred to the Sterculiaceas, 

TCIafnta (kll^ni-||j. n. [NL., named after J ohaun 
Conrad Klein, a German botanist.] 1 . A name 
given to three different genera of composite 

S ' , none of which are now aocepted. The 
of Jualeu la Jeumea of Penoon, that of Jaoquin 
of Valllant, and that of Haworth la a aeo- 

2. rf. ej A plant of one of these genera, 
klepht (kleft), n, [NGr. lOd^pTiK, var. of 
< w. Mirrtff, a thief, < sXhrretv, steal.] A Greek 
or Albanian brigand. Aa a claaa, the klephta were 
oiigliially thoee Oreofca who, after the Turklah oonquMt 
In the fifteenth oentuxy, fonned armed baudi or oommnnl- 
ties in mountain faatneaie^ and maintained their indc- 
the Turk! and their ad< 


about 4 inchei 
long. The fleah ia 
eateomed for food, 
null the loiur hrlitlyhalr ia muidi uaed for atnfling **fldlia, 
klipiteiwe (Uip'sti-nit), n. [Named after 
Prof, von Klipstoin of Giessen, Germany.] A 
hydrous silicate of manganese, ooourring in 
dark-brown compact forma. 
klocff(klOf),n. [D.! cf,E.ol(Mw9.] Aravlne;in 
Cape Colony ana the neighboring settlementSi 
a gully. 

klopemania (klo-pf-m&'ni-jl), n. [< Gr. 
theft, 4- )uav/a, madness.] Cleptomania. [Bare.] 
Uotet, n. Bee clote^* 

Sugla (klb'ji-fl), n. VnL. (Schlectondal, 1888). 
named after I&. Fr. King, a German sodlogist. j 
A genus of dicotyledonous gamopetalons ^anta 
of the natural order Oesnsraeeof, tribe J)t^ 
mocarpecB, oharaoterizod by a membranaoeous 
5-cleft calyx, oyllndraoeous corolla-tube, with 
half-closed throat and irregular limb, and 4 
short, perfect stamens. They u? heiba orecplng afe 
the hSBc and at length erect, with nroad Icaveewm^aN 
▼ery nnequel-aided. and looae^ terminal, aeonnd laoamaa 
of large pendulone blue fioweri. Four ipeolee areknown^ 
one of which iefound in Mmduo and Central AmeT ~ 
remainder being nativee of the Xaat Jndiee. K* 


i«ric%tha 


i to the mtriota in the 

Idtiy-dcimeT^ Acormp- 


tion of eater-cornered^ 

Utty-k^ (kit'l-kd), n. Same as hite-keg, 
Uttywl (lat'i-Bol), n. [< Pg. guitasol, an um- 
breUa, < guitar, quit, remit, hinder, 4- sol, sun : 
seegirit and sot Cf. parasol! A Chinese um- 
brella made of bamboo and oiled paper, 
kitty-wren (klt^i-ren), n. The common wren. 
Also eiiHy-imfi. 

kit^tb^lie-oaiMlla8ffidcf(U^^ 

dl-fltik), a. Same as kit-of-ihe-oandlesiiek. 

They hare ao frald na wtthboll-biggira spirtta, witdiea 
. . . JU uUh Iks mistitH, . • . anaancA other buga that 
we were affald of our own ahadowee, 

Soot, Diaooferle of Witohonft a684> 

Uwe (Uv), a. Same as keeee, 

Uwer^ (Uv^tr), e. and a. An obsolete or dia- 
lectal form of coMfi. 

klver> (kiv'dr), a. 1. Same as jtoeeer.— 2. A 
measure of oom in Derbyshire, England, equal 
to 12 sheaves. 


been auppremed In Greece, 
kleihtic (klef'tik), a. [< kl^ht 4- -to.] 
taming or relating to the klej^ts. 


Per- 


The baUsde of Kkpktts cxploite in Greece match Che 
border longa of Dick of the Law and Kinmont Willie. 

. . Aicpo. Brft., IXL S84, 

klepeydra, a. Bee cUpsgdra. 
kleptonumlftiklieptomaoiao. Seeol^toiaaaki, 
dsptomankte. 
klemdL a. See eleruoh, 
kllck,v. SeeoHeki. 

klifdkflt (klik'et), a. If. An obsolete spelling of 
eUeket in various senses.- 2. In fort, a small 
gate in a palisade through which sallies may be 
made. 

a. See eUnker. 

,n. A variant o£kHd»f. 

klink8t0iiia(klingVst5n),a. SameascHaitatoNe. 
SeephonoHto. 

a. SeeoUaoMdtor. 


oiuL of the lait'uam^ countiy, haa bew in onltintlQii la 
England m a ato?e-plant litioo 184a 
K. M. An abbreviation of Kfdght qf Malta, 
knu An abbreviation of kilometer. 
kn-. An initial sequenoe of consonants comp 
mon in English ana Middle English, and in the 
form an- in Anglo-Saxon. In Middle BnglUh and 
Anglo*8axon (aa atiu in Dutch, German, and Hoandinarian) 
it waa diatinotly pronounced ai written ; but now tb^ 
la aflont Kn- uoonra In uatl?e Engllah worda aa kmm, 
kM$i kndl tnop, know, etc., In other Tentonic word% u 
ktitobr, and in lomo other words of foreign origin, u knoMt 
In aome wordi^ aa knar, knarl, kn- altcmatei with gn-. 
knab^t (nab), e. f. [A var. of knaph] To bite ; 
gnaw; nibble. 

I had mnoh rather lie knoSMiiycmata without fear , . * 
than be iniatroM of the world with oarei. 

StrlUVBskmnge. 

knab^ e. t. Another celling of nabh 
knabbief (nab'l), v, i: [A var. (b LG. knahbdn, 
gnabbeln, gnaw) of knapple. Of. knab^, var. ox 
knapi. (3, also nibble To bite; nibble. 

Horace will knabblt at walla, and rata knaw iron. 

eVr T. AroMM. 

knack (nak), v, [< ME. knakken, gnakken, also 
UBsibilated *knaeohen, gnaeeken (see knaUm), m 
D. knakken » MLG. kndketh m G. knaeken m 
Dan. kndkke ss Sw. kndeka a Ir. enagaim a 
Gael, enac, craok, snap : found in a series of 
words, with sever^ paiwel senses, represented 
fcnaphelack, elajH, crack, etc., all ult. imita- 
tive of a warp snapping sound. Qt.knodc,knagl‘, 
and kniek,^ I, intrana, 1. To crack; make a 
Bhm abrupt noise; specifically, to gnash the 
teeth; make a champing soimd. 

Cast not thy bonea mdor the ndde, 

Her none aee thou doe knaok. 

Bs&MsAook(B.B.T.a),p.Va 
Friar, If ear 

You do not lay your office wdl a>dagra ; 

1 cannot hear your beada knock. 

FMcAcr (oful offiariX Blo^ BroCiMr, tv. % 
2. To speak affectedly or mlnoingly. SaUlwdL 
—8, To talk in a lively maimer; narrate. 

Oourtconily I can both counter and knodb 

Of Martin Swart and aU hla meny*iDen. 

out Ptoy, quoted In 800151 Kenfiworth, rillMBOla 

n. trofig, 1. To cause to sound. 


God aeli not that he ia Uaaald that alngu or knmkm 
iwffionolla. ypelg^SdaffiWcflmCedrSMldXm 


Iffiaitlf 

9, To snoer; taunt; mock. Jamiemm. 

VRit flout about ana multttiide of young Trotanla 
Bgw to huuk and pull the priaonore. 

Oavin Lauglaa, tr. of VJxgi],p. 4a 

[Obsolete or provincial in all uaesj 

(nak) 2 n. K ME. kndkhe a D. knak a 
G. kna<k a Dan. Imoik a Sw. JMioib a Gael. 
0fiae a D. enag a W. eaeo, a knock, crack, 
snap; from the verb: see knaokt v. In senHO 4, 
of. Kmekkmck*'} If. A crack or snap; a sbaip 
sound; a snap with the finger or finger-nail. 
—8. A dexterous exploit; a trick; a device; 
a mockery; a repartee. 

1 hamper 

With aU hli knaeki and knavorloi. 

J^Uteher, Deggars' Buih, ill. 4. 
Tor how iihonld equal ooloura do the tnaekf 
OhameieoDi who can paint In white and black? 

Papa, Moral Esi^a, IL IBS. 

8. Readiness; habitual facility of performance); 
dexterity; adroitness. 

Hy author haa a great knack at romarke. Up. AttcHmry. 
Btory-teUliiR la therefore not an art, but what we call a 
knacki It doth uut ao much aiibalat U|M)n wit aa upon hu- 
mour. Stc^ Ouardiati« Na 42. 

No peraon ever had a bettor knack at hoping tlian 1. 

(Mdmnith, Vicar, xz. 
The damper and uioi-e deliberate lalla (of snowj have a 
oholoe knack at draping the treea. 

JjowM, Study WlndowB, p. 44. 

4 t. An ingenious trifle; a toy ; a kuickkuack. 
▲ knoek, a toy, a trick, a baby'a cap. 

5Aak., T. ofthoH..iv. 2,67. 
Thta to ontiflrm. I’ve pronila'd to the boy 
Many a pretty knack and many a toy. 

FktcMcr^ Faithful Hhopherdeaa, IL 8. 

6. A kind of figure made of a small 
of com at the cud of the harvest, and'oarrii 
in the harvest-home procession. HaUitoell. 
[Prov. 'Eng.jBgyn. FaellUif, Jkcpemcaa, etc. Boo 


kiuAskaway, knockaway (nak'-, nok^arwA), 
n. [An occom. form, simulating an E, anagm: 
see anagm.] A Texau tree of the borage fam- 
ily, Ehrctia dliptka, which has a hard (but not 
strong), cloHc-^ined, unwedgeabio wood. The 
native name is amgm or anagm, 
knaoker^ (nak'^r), K. [< + 1, 

Thatwhicn knacks or knocks; in tho plural, 
two pieces of w'ood or bone used as a playthiug 
by boys, who strike thorn together by moving 
the hand; eastunets; bones. 

Our knadem are tlie fifei and dmme ; 

Be, IN, the gypniUB' army eumoi ! 

MiddMan, Spaniah Oypay, ill % 

St- A maker of knacks, toys, or small work,— > 
Knacker’s brandy, a louud beating, 
knacker^ (nak'dr). n. [Perhaps all particular 
uses of knavker^] but the senses are involved, 
and two or more words may bo concomed.] 1 . 
A collar- and harness-maker, employed chiefly 
'^farmers. [Prov.Eug.] — 2, A colliers’ horse, 
[mv. Eng.] — 3. Gno whose occupation is tho 
slaughteriiigof diseased or useless horses ; also, 
one who deals in such horses, whether for use 
or slaughter. [Eug.] 

There la a regnlar ooonpatiuii in liondoii and other large 
dtlea, of men known a« the Knacken. It oonilite in buying 
(fld and worn-out boraei, a» wuU aa buying and removing 
dead onea. If there la any work loft In the former, it la 
utlllaed tOl tho laat. Tlien the animal la klUed. The 
fleth la general^ converted Into food for doga and oata. In 
the Bale of which there la a largo trade and a oonaldorable 
number of peraotia employed. To aay that a home la only 
fit for ^e fXfiaeiciinVyiiru ” la to aay that It ought to be 
de^. JL J. ainlonf Eng. Eadloal Leadora p SOS. 

knftflMngt (nak^ing), n. [ME. knaekvng; verbal 
n. of knaekf v.] 1. Tho act of making a sharp 
abrupt noise.^K. A sounding. 

Whether this lottte and awete knackyng to tho eeria 
makla ua to praye with aorowea that mowue not he tolde 
onto? Wyc^t Beleot Woika (ed. Arnold), IlL 481. 

knaoUngf (nak'lng), p. a. Btrikiiig; slashing: 
used in emphasis. 

Ottffanef. Tuah. ve iDeake in feat. 

y. Nay, aure, tbe^Me la in good eanioat 
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window), G. dial. Jenagge as Sw. knagg cs Dan. 
knmef aknot in wood, a peg; prob. ong. Celtic : 
of, Ir. onagt a knoK peg, enaig, a knot in wood, 
ssGael.OMap'.aknob,pm,^g; prob. orig.^ knob, 
boss, bump, ^ from the verb, ir. cnagainif knock, 
strike, (^el, mae, crack, snap, knock: see knack 
MidknoaJc.] 1. A hook; a peg: a wooden peg 
for hanging things on. [Prov. Eng.] 

Take her the golde in a hagg. 

1 aohall byt hynge on a knagg, 

At the aohypp uorde onde. 

Jbe Hone Fkrcncc (Bitaou’a Motar. Bom*, in.X 

2. Gne of the projecting points of a deer’s 
antler; a snag or tine. 

Tho knagt that atloke oat of a harta hornea neare the 
f orhead. Komcnclatat (1 B86X P> 48. 

Homs . . . moat dangeruiia by roaaon of thtdr ah 
and branching knaga. HoUand, tr. of Plutarch, p. 1( 

3. A protuberant knot; a wart; alsa a decora- 
tive knot or tuft, as in costiimo.»4. The rugged 
top of a rock or hill. [Prov. Eng.1 

knagged (nagd or nag'od), a, [(ME. knagged; 

< knag + If. ProvidedT with hooks or 

tooth; jagged. 

If there be any anapluion of aoroerle, witchcraft, or eii. 
ohaiitment practlaud for to hurt young babea, the great 
honiB of boetlea, auch eapeolally aa bo knagged aa it wore 
with BmaU teeth, arc good aa a countre cjiarm and pro- 
aervatlve, If they be hanged about their neoka 

HdOand, tr. of Pliny, xUL 16. 

2. Formed into knots; knotty. » 3. Decorated 
with knags, ns an article of dress, 
with imlaynea, . . . policed lul clones 
Ahouie hl8 knea kne^ad wyth knotea of guide. 

8fr Qawaync aikd tha (Jraan KnigMi (E. E. T. B,)b L 677. 

knagginOBB (uag'i-iies), m. The state of being 
knaggy. 

m (nag'J), a. [< knag + -yi.] 1. Knotty; 
of knots; rough with knots; having promi- 
nent joints. 

Tho’ thou 'a howe-liacklt, now, and knoof/ia, 

I've aeon the day 

Thou could ha'e gaen like ony atoggle. 

/hirmr, Auld Farmer'a Salutation to his AuldMare. 

But now iipatart the Cavalier, 
lie could no longer apoaoh forl>ear; 

Tholr knagtjia Uuking did up banne him, 

Their ahai'p roflectiuns did much worm him. 

(Mandn Ponna^ p. 96. (Jamiaaun.) 

Hence— 2. Rough in temper; cross; waspish. 
knaket,». An obsolete spelling of ^*naoit. Chau- 

ccr, 

knap^ (nap), v. [Also gmp; < ME. ^knappen^ 

{/Happen sa ]), knappen, snap, crack, crush, oat, 

^G.Icfmppen^ snap, crack, crunch, = Dan. 
pv s Bw. kndppaf snap; cf. Gacd. cnop, strike, knapplng-maohine (nan'ing-m^liBn^), n. A 
beat, thiimj), s= ]r. empaimf strike ; a serios or machine for breaking stones by a sudden blow 
words parallel to itnafd;, etc.: see Hence 
ult. kna(A. knap^, kwjp. etc.] I, trans. If. To 
strike with a sharp noise. 


a var. of knopf q. v.: appar. of Celtic origin: W. 
snap, a knob, BGaei. enap, a knob, button, boss, 
stud, hillock, m Ir. enap, a knob, nillook, prob. 
< enapaim, 1 strike : see knap^, v. Hence napB 
and nape.] If. A protuberance; a swelUng; 
a knob or button. 

Uiacloke of ealabre, with alle the knappaa of jolda 

Pisri Plotemon (BX vi B78. 

2t. A rising ground; a knoll; a hillock; a sum- 
mit. 

And both these rivern ronnlng In one, oaryliig a swift 
streamer doe make the knappamika aayd hill vaiy strong 
of adtuaclon to lodge a oampe upon* _ 

Nonh, tr. of X1atBroh(1679)L 

You shall see many fine seata setup 

environed with higher hUla round about It 

Amen, BuUdkgCed. 1887). 
Harke, on knap of yonder hllL 
Borne Bweet aheidieard tunes nla qullL 

W. Bnwnc, Shepheard’a Pipe. 

8, The bud of a flower. HalUwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
—4. The flower of the common clover, Tr\folvim 
prattme, [Prov. Eng.] 
lompbottle (nap'bot'i), w. [< knap\ n., + obj. 
hotUe'^.] The bladder-campion, mkm iv^ia, 
knapet, n, A Middle English variant of Jenave. 
knape-idllldti »• A Middle English variant of 
hnave-child, Ormulmif 1. 7895. 
knapper(nap'Ar), n. l. A stone-breaker: i^- 
oifleally, one who breaks up flint-flakes into the 
sizes used for gun-flints. 

The knappar'a tods oouaiat of three almplo fonna of 
hammer auu a chiauL Encya. Brit,, IX. 826. 

The . . . moat diAoultprooaaa is flaking, or the driving 
oir of flakes at a single blow, of a given width and thlok- 
neaa, with two lilM running down tlicm. In this the 
llmndon knajnara excel the problatoilo workmen, but the 
proceaa la ao delicate that few attain to great prunclenoy. 

(/m. Diet, IV. 876. 

2. A stonc-breakei-s’ hammer; a kuapping- 
hammer. 

knapportB (nap'5rts),n. [Also knapparia^gnap’ 


pertHj porlians orig. *A»Mipipr>f so called^from 
Its knotty tubers; < hmp'^ + icorti.] The le- 

g uminous plant Lathyms maerorhiam, the bit- 
)r-vetch or heath-pea. It bears tubers, which 
children like to eat. [Prov. Eng.] 
knapping-hammer (nap ' ing-ham ^ ^t), n, A 
hammerf or breaking stones ; especiaUy, a ham- 
mer of stool with which flint-fli&es are broken 
into lengths for gun-flints. 


Ye'd bettor ta'on up apadoa and ahoola, 

Or knappin'-harmnera. 

Buma, First EplaUe to lapralk. 


Mary. 


UdaU, ISadatar Oolater, iff. 2. 


knaekUhf (nak'ish), a. [< hnaek, -I- -{.Ai.] 
TOckiah: knavish; artful. 

Bea t ing the air with knadM forma of grtoloua apeech- 
ea and vain grandUoqnenoe that tends to nothing. 

iM V. Mora, Myatery of Qodlineaa p. 479. 

knaokUhneiBt (nak^ish-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being knackish; artifioe; trickery, 
knackpkneadt (nak'ned), a. An obsolete vari- 
ant of knock-kneed. 

kntlkta n. A Middle English form of knave, 
hnije(nag), n, [Formerly also enag; < ME. knagg 
C8 mLG. knaggef a knob, a thick piece, LG. a 
thick pieoe, abo a peg or pivot (of a gate or 


Take a veasel of water, and kfwp a pair of tonga aome 
depth within tho water, and you ahalf hear the Hound of 
the tonga. Itao^ Nat Hist, 1 188. 

2. To snap; crack; break in pieces with blows: 
as, to knap stones. 

Knap boy on the thumba 7 *imwt, Iflnner Matters. 
He broakoth the how. and knappath the ipeiir in minder. 

Book qf Cominon J'rayar, PBoltor, xlvl la 
The atone I flint J la ready for knapping aa soon aa it la 
<lry. ... A blow la . . . aimok from the elbow, and tho 
flint hreuka, Ure, Diet, IV. 87a 

3t. To bite; bite off ; nibble. 

And sum gnappad hero fete and liaiidoe, 

Ah duggea douo that gnawe boro baiidei. 

MA ifaW. 1701, f. (S7. {HoUiwaa.) 
Ab lying a goiwip as ever knapped ginger. 

8kak., M.ofV.,lii. l,ia 
Knap the tliroad, and thou art free, 

But^tiH othorwiie with me. 

Uarriek, The Bracelet to Julia. 

n. intrans. 1. To make a ehort sharp sound. 

Ihe people ataiidlng by heard it knap in, and the patient 
deolared it by tho ease she felt. Wiaman, Hurgexy, viL 6. 

2t. To talk short. IJaUimU, [I*rov. Eng.] 
kup^t (nap), n, [Also gnap; < ME. knap (s 
LG. knap = Dan. knm) b Bw. knapp), a snap, 
crack: from the verb. j 1. A short sharp noise ; 
a snap. — 2. A stroke; blow* 

And mony strokei, in that stoure, tho atlthe men hym 

Till the icnight, viidur knappia, vppon knee fclL 

JdMtnwfton qf (£ E. T. B,), L 6487. 

8. A clapper. 

As onoe a windmill (out of breath) lack’d winder 
A fdlow brought foure buaheb there to grinder 
And heuing neither noyao of Jbiqp or tiuor, 

Laid downe Ilia ooma and went to seeke the miller. 

JoAn Tixytor, Worka GcaO). 

knap^ (^^P); ft kntm, < AB. 

cnaepf a hilliop, sa OFries. knap as loel* knappr 
m Bw. knapp s Dan. knapt a knob, button, stud ; 


instead of sustained pressure, 
knapplskt (nap'ish), a, [< knap^ + -fsftl.] 
Incmied to knap or snap.— 2. Snappish. 


1. 


Anawerlng your anapplib quid with a 
«. irijand, j 


SHaniAunS, Hoacrip. oi 


ppr. kmppling, ' ' [Freq. of knap'^. Cf . knaoble.] 
If. To break off with an abrupt sharp noise.— 
2. To bite; nibble. Tlnllitvell. ri*rov. Em.] 
knappF (nap'i), a. [< hwp*^ -f -pi.] F^ of 
knaps or hinocks. Jamkifton^ Supp. [Scotch.] 
knapsack (nap'sak), n, [< D. knapeak (s MLG. 
knapsack, LG. Umppstudc), < knappen, snap, eat, 
+ zak B LG. Hack = E. naek^, Cf. equiv* wap- 
aack,] A case or bog of leather or strong cloth 
for carrying a soldier’s neoessories, closely 
strapped to tho back between the shoulders; 
hence, any ease or bag for similar use. Varioua 
forme of knapaaoka are now naed by touriata and others 
for carrying light peraoual luggage. Originally the mili- 
tary knapeaok uraa meant for carrying food, but it haa 
gradually booome appropriated to a totuly dmeront pur- 


g>w,^ai tnuiapbrpition clothes and the like, and 


I la oorrled In the havcxraaok. 

If you are for a merry launt. 111 try for onoe who oan 
toot ft farthoat, ... 1 with my knapaack, and you with 
your bottle at your back. ikyden, Spaniui Friar. 

Impsoapt (nap'skap), n. (Appar. < knap^ + 
acap s akep, a ueehfve (used for * skull’). Cf. 
knapakuU,] The skull. 

Tbro' the knapecap the iword haa gane. 

Jamta Ta^ (Oblld’a Iwads, VI. 112X 

knapBknllt (nap^skul), n, [Formerly also ibap- 
acuUf knapwktul; < knap^ + akuU,] A helmet. 

Got on your Jaoki, platealeevea, and kiugwouBa, that your 
preaonoe may work tome terror if you moot with oppoaera. 

Saattt Ahb% zx?i. 

knapweed (nap'wfld), n. [So called in allusion 
to its Imob-like heads; < Jbapft + toaed^.] 1. A 
general name for plants of the genua Centanrea 
of the composite family, as C, Oaldtrapa^ the 
star-thistle, and C. Oyama, bachelor’s-buttons. 
—2. Speoiflcally, C. fripra, also called hntUm~ 



lUirdheadf hggerhead, andl^TairicmB other 
names. Xtla»piranialbrMiohliigwaed,wltbroie-^ 
nie flowoi end e globular InTdlttora, whoae braoU bear 
rRtlffendMDged, 

SaUve in Bnrope 
and Aiia» and ipar- 
inffly fntrodiioed 
(nwerliA north- 
Girard on the At' 
lantioooaet, Alw 
knejpiimdmdkMb- 


Joiar^ (nttr), n, 
[Also written 
anar/ < MB. 
inarre (s= LG-. 
knarre); a word 
of obBoure ori- 
gin, ai>pearing 
^80 in the 
form ibi«r,q.v. 
Hence hnarl^ 
ffnarl^,] 1. A 
knot on a tree. 

A oroked tree, 
and fnl of tnarm, 
iFgel^.Wladom, 
imicoxt,). 



Knapweed (rM/anfva fiiffra). 

I, lower part of fttem ; a. upiwr part with 
flowerh ( a, icole of the Involucre. 


Prlokly Btnbe, Inatead of treee, are found ; 

Or woods with kuota and hutnu dofonned and old. 

ihyd«»i Pal. and Arc., li. 630L 

8 . A rook; a cliiT. 

Thay Tinbe-keaton Uie knam and the knot bothe. 

Mr and tMe Cfwn KnigiA (E. B, T. 1 1484. 

WfldemlssQ hit la and weate 
JftiarTM and oludea. 

Oie{ ondNighUngait, L 088. 

8 . A short stout man. 

Ho waa aobort, uhnldred broodeb a thlkke knaim [in aotno 
editiona pnntod gita/m], 

Ohaueer, Gen. ML to 0. T., L fiSl. 

[Obsolete or rare in all senses.] 

Imar^ (nfilr), v. 4. [Also gwir; as MD. LG. G. 
Imuren ^ Dan. kuCarre = Bw. knarra^ croak; 
also D. tmormn ss G. kmrrm s Bw. morra s 
Dan. hnorre, growl ; nit. imitative. Hence the 
freq. *knarlf spelled ffnarl: see gnarl^^} To 
growl. Bee ffnar^» 

laiark(ny.rk),a. [Appar. an extension of Xinari.] 
A hard-hearted or savage person. [Slang, Eng.] 
Mo waa a good man; he couldn't refuse a doa, much 
moro a Chilauau : but Ue had a buttor, a regular knark, 
Mayhtw, Londou Labour and London i’oor, L 848. 

knarl, n. [Bee gnarl^. Of* knurl"] Bee marW 
knarled, a- [Bee gnarUtd* Of. hnurlod^ Boo 
gnarled, 

lautrly. a. See gnarly. 
knarred (nllrd), a. [< Ar>wW + -wR] Knotty; 
gnarlod. 

Ihe itnonnKf and crooked cedar knees. 

i Longfdhw, BuUdlug of tho Ship. 

knarryf (nli'rl), a. [Also gnarry; < ME. Icnar^ 
ry; < knar^ + Knotty; stubby. 

A forest . . • 

With knotty, knarry, baroyne troea oldo. 

ClUiMr, Knlgbt'i T*l4 L UlS. 

knastt. «• See giuwfi, 

knat (nat), «. An obsolete or dialeotnl yanant 
of knofl. 

l*Brtridg6, pboaaaiit, woodoook. of which some 
Hay yet bo tbereb and godwit if wo can ; 

Knot, raD, and ruff too. B. Jenton, E^lgramB, oL 

knatcht, v. l [< MK. ^knaochen. gnaoehen^ as- 
sibilated form of knakken^ knack: soe knack,] 
To knack; knotde. 

With a gr^ tilubbo ihe] knaiehtd them all on tho hed as 
they had boon gtauntea. Qvrnn, SohoOle of Abuse, p. 47. 

knanr (nAr), n. A dialectal variant of hiar^, 
knare (n&v), n, [< knavef onave, ent^ < 
AS, cnafa (a OHG. ehnabe, hnabe, knah, MEG. 
G. knahe)^ slso cnam Q ME. hnaw) a OFrlos. 

knappa a MD. knaap a MLG. 

LG, jbiajHisOHG. Xraappo, mHG. knappct knapa^ 
G . knappCf a boy, servant, s Icel. kn^i, knaim^ 
knanr, a servant, a Sw. (obs.) knape, esquire; 
perhaps < Tout, kan^ the root of £of»9, bemt, 
bring forth (see ken^, kinX^ etc.), the termina- 
tion being perhaps connected with Goth, aha, 
a man, husband, icel. afi, a grandfather, some- 
times used in the sense of ^a boy’ or man.’] 
If. A boy; a boy as a servant; a servant; a 
fellow. 

That oon of horn m oaUen to bis knave. 

cJIkaiMW, Pardonor'a Tiik^ L S04. 
0 murderoiii dumber, 

Lay'at thou thy leaden maoe UMn my boy, 

That ploys thee musioT Oentieknatw^jiood night. 

8hak,, Jr. a, iv. % SOS. 
X ihal in the stable dee thy knave. 

Gkoueer, Good Women, L 1807. 
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9. A friend; a crony: nied ai a term of en- 
dearment. 

My good know, Bros, now thy captain Is 
Km such a body : here I am Antony; 

Yet cannot hold this Tliible shape, my knave. 

5Aak.,A.aiid€L,iT.14,U. 

8. A false, deceitful fellow; a dishonest per- 
son; one i^ven to fraudulent tricks or prac- 
tices; a rogue or scoundrel. 

My preaent state ruunlrea nothing bnt knovar 
To be about me, luun aa are prepar’d 
For every wicked act 

Bean, and FL, King and No King, UL S. 
I know him to be artful, lelilah, and malidouB-'lD 
ihor^ a aentlmental know. 

iSAcrfdan, Rohool for BoaadaL L 1. 
[Ho] in both aenaoe waa a reedy knave ; 

Knave aa of old, obedient keen, and quld^ 

Knave aa at preaent, akilvd to ahlft and triok. 

CnS^ Talea. 

4. A playing^ard with a servant (usually, in 
Englimi and American cards, in a oonventioual- 
i/eu costume of tko sixteenth century) figured 
on it; a jack. 

The Know of Diamondi tries hla wily arti^ 

And wins (oh ihameful ohanoe !) the Queen of Hearts. 

IL of the L, iU. 87. 
OUCkOO'SknaVS, the wryneck: atrandatlonof theWdsh 
gwMififag7m§yn. 8. Bogne, rascal, ahaiper, soamp, aoape- 
naco. awuidler. cheat 

knawet (nAv), v, t, [< knarCf n.] To prove or 
make a knave. 

How many neta do they Uw to enaiiare the squire and 
knave themsOlveBT Chndeman Inttruded, p. 477. 

klia7B*baini(nAy’b&m),n. [<ME.il!maefi-bam,< 
knave + ham^sshaim,] Amau-child. [Scotch.] 


lUb u iw I/O n m— UHuni, 

In red guwd ahe ahall gang. 

Tam-a-Ltne (Child's BoUada, L MIX 

Wha could ten whether tho boimy knave-kolm may not 
eomoback todalmhlaalnf Mitt Guy Mannerlng^ zxli, 

knayd-ehlldf, n, [ME., also var. knajte-ehild; < 
knave 4- cMul.] A male child. 

She a doughter liaUi yborei, 

Al had hlr lever have burn a knave Md. 

Ohanoer, Clerk's TalSb L 888. 

kxiayery (uA^vAr-i), n , ; pi. knaveries (-iz). [< 
knave 4- -erv.] 1. The action or character of 
a knave; dishonesty; deception in dealing; 
trickery; petty villainy; fraud. 

This li flat knavery, to take upon yon another man's 
name. NAok., T. of tlio H., v. 1, 87. 

2. Koguishiiessj waggishueHH; tomfoolery. [Ob- 
soleto or archaic.] 

Iwonld wo were well rid of this knavery. . . . loanxiot 
pursne with any safety this spurt to the upshot 

Afkak.,T. N., Iv. 8, 78. 

IlKW are rul'd and ohaatis'd by strukea on their bocks 
and soles of theire foote on the least disorder, and with- 
out the least humanity, yet are they cheerful and full of 
MvOgn, Diary, Oct 7, 1844. 


V (PP. 

knodm)^ < AB. tmedoii, also pa-ensdan (a sti^ 

verb, pret msd, pp. oftodsn). peoiiedbi, ONor£. 
(wenoBden m D. kneeden as MLG. hnedmt, LQ. 
kneien^ kneen m OHG. eknetain. eneton, MHG. 
kneten, knetten, G. hnetofSHloel. kno^m'Xlarw, 
knoda^ knaada, hnoa, Ana as Bw. kndda, knead; 
prob. OBulg. gneta, gnesH, press, m Bobem. 
knetHf knisU vs PoL gniotef gnUsse^ knead, m 
Buss. gnetatOf gnesHt press, squeeze.] 1, To 
manipulate by squeemng, pressing, or thump- 
ing different parts of ; work upon by successive 
tbumpe or compressions : as, to knead a person’s 
limbs in the operation of massage. 

I will kiMod him; 111 make him anppla. 

dkak.,T.an^.,IL8^sn. 

He tamed his bed over, and shook it and knsadvi it 
George BBot, BUas Mamar, v. 

Specifically —9. To work upon, as plastic ma- 
terials, by repeatedly pressing or squeezixig; 
prepare or mix by working over and over with 
the hands or by tools or machinery, as dough 
for bread or clay for bricks. 

The oeke she kneaded was the sav’ry mast 

Prior, Bolomon, U. 

Hence— 8. To mix thoroughly; incorporate; 
form into a homogeneous compound. 

If love be aerohed wel and aonght, 

It is a sykenesse of the thought. 

Annexed and kned bitwlxttweyna 

Bom. ^UeBote, L 481L 

One oommon mass oompoeed the mould of man ; 

One paste of flesh, on all degrees heatowed, 

And cneaded np allku with moistening Uood. 

JJrjfdon, Hig. end Gull., L 804. 
The force and iweetnoas of iChanoer’s] genins kneaded 
more kindly together the Latin and Teutonlo Mamenta 
of onr mother tongue^ and made aomething better thin 
either. LoweU, Study Winded p. 164. 

4. To make by kneading. 

There Is no Creature that Is kneaded ot (flay but hath 
his KraUttei^ Extravagancies, and Excesses. # 

Lettsnb U. a 

kneadable (nd^d^bl), a. [< knead 4- -ahta.] 
Capable of being kneaded. 

The oemeut la bard and brittle at the ordlnaiy room- 
temporaturoL bnt becomes aoft and kneadalUe whin hrid 
in the hand for a few moments. 

Amer. KoturoUd, KXIL ISS. 

kueader (nfi'd(^), n, [< ME. knedere {m D. hna- 
dersvO, kneter ) ; < knead + -cri.] 1, One who 
kneads; specifically, a mixer of bread; abaker, 
—2. An apparatus by which kneadi^ is me- 
chanically performed; a kneadlng^mamiine. 
kneadlngly (nS'ding-li), adv. In the manner 
of one wno kneads. Leigh Hunt, Foliage, p. 80. 
[Raw.] 


3. Nariheoium oss^fragum, the bog-asphodel. 
[T*rov. Eng.] 

hUTeghipt (nav'ship). n, [< Imave + -sktp,] 
A certain quantity of grain or meal from a 
grinding, to which the servant (knave) of a mill 
was legally entitled. [Beoteb.] 

The Dame Glvndinning had always paid her mnltoro 
and knoveuk^’ duly. Seed, Monaotery, vUL 

knaTe's-mustard (nAvz’mus^tjUd), n, A spe- 
cies of ThUugti, a genus of the mustard family. 
knaTlflh (nfi'vish), a. l< UK knaviseh; < knave 
+ -isAi.] 1 . Like a knave ; suited to a knave ; 
tricky; dishonest; fraudulent: as, a knavish 
fellow; n knavish tnek., 

Hlr lemmanY Certea Uils la a knadoeh ipedho ; 
Focglveth it mo. Chaueer, Manoiple's Tale, L Id. 
Praise is the medinm of a knadah trad^ 

A coin by Craft for VoUy's nae designed. 

Coteper, To an Afflloted Froteataut Lady In Franoei 

2. Boguish; waggish; mischievous. 

Cupid la a knaoiOt lad, 

Thus to make poor femeloa mad. 

Shak., M.N.D.,iiL8;44a 


un; 


(na'visb-li), adv. In a knavish man- 
ner. (a)DiBhoneatly; fraudulently, (ft) Waggishly; mla- 
chlevonsly. 

knftTlglmeBS (nA'vish-nes), ft. The quality or 
habit of being knavish; trickery: dishonesty. 
knawA, V. A Middle English or dialectal form 
of Anowl. 

kuw»t.e. An obsolete spelling of gnaw, 
knawel (nA'el), n. [Orl^n uncertain; of. G. 
knauel, knduel, a clue of thread.] Any small 
weed (if the genus Scleranthus of the order llUh 
eehracea; especially, 8, auuuus, native in the 
Old World, introduced in America. 


wooden trough, the other having a series ot onrved ndlsl 
onus on a horlaontul shafting in an Inolosed box. In both 
mouhinei the flour, water, oto,, ore mixed, end the dough Is 
beaten, doubled over, and kneaded In a manner somewhat 
resembling the kneading of a mass of dough by hand. 

kneading-trongh (iiA'ding-trdf), n, [< ME. 
knedyng-trogh/Kneding’-trowe^ kneding^troihe; < 
kneading, verbal u. of: knead, v,, 4- trough,] A 
trough or tray in which dough la kneaoiBd. 

Anon go gete ns fast into this in 
A kneaung trogh, or ellli a kymelyn. 

CAoiiesrTMIll&s TUs^ 1. 861 
And tho peoplo took their dough before it was leavened, 
their kneaoino'trougha being bound up in their olothCB 
upon their sbonldera. Kx. xlL 84. 

knaadlHg-tnbt, ». \}SE,knedyng~iuhbe,] Bsme 
uri kneanlng^traugh. 

Imebelite (neb’el-lt), n.* [Named after Midor 
von Knohel] A mineral of a gray, dirty-white, 
browuish-green, or green color, a silicate of iron 
and manganese, Monging to the chrysolite 
group, found at Ilmenau in Thuringia and at 
Dannemora in Sweden. 

knock (nek), n. [Perhaps a var. of knack (t).] 
Ndut, the twisting of a rope or a cable. 

knoddot. A Middle Englisn past participle of 
knead. Chaucer, 

knedet, tf. t, A Middle English form of Imead. 

knee (nfi), n, [< ME. kne, knee, knew, knaWf 
eneowe, pi. knees, kneen, kneon, oneon, < AS. 
ene&w, contr. ene6 as OB. knio, hneo ss OFries. 
kniuJmi, knest D. knte m MLG. kni, LG. hnijpnei 
ss OHG. kniu, ehniu, knio, eneq, ehneo, MHG. G, 
jtnta St Icel. knd sa Sw. knd m Dan. kna m GotL 
kniu aa L. genu (dim, genieulum, ML. cemieidiNii, 
> It. ginoeehio ss OBp. ginqfo, Bp. hinq/o a 
giolho,JoeIhomOF.genouiii^,genou2mQr, yew 
m Skt, Jdnu, knee ; a oommon Indo-Enr. word.] 
1. The joint between the two principal parts of 
the leg of man or the hind limb of lower sal- 



■all) fhe Mtleulation of the ih^»bone or fe- 
mw^th the tibia or fibula, or wuh both. Bee 
del. 2 (a) and knee-joint, 

Bobe f die on kmtf* hnn iffiTne, 

And of hsn lorowe Mshe can lurtn (rayna 
Jf^.Cbllte6.Fr. U.88,f.62. 
lord Hamlet, with hie doublet all nnbitoed, . . . 
file aa hla ablrt ; hli ktmt knocking each other. 


8800 

lower part of the body, worn generally from 
the beginninfl of the eighteenth oentury until 
about 1815. Me hniekeTbotiker^ 3. 
kaiee-brneh (nd^bmeh), «i. In (a) The 
brush or tuft of hair on the knees of some an- 
telopes. ih) The mass of thiok-set hairs on 
the legs of bees, by means of which they carry 


ion to a right Una sad edmittiiiff In warn 

poalttonaofdii^tfDtatciiyinoTaiiafit lafarastbeboiiaB 
are oonoamed^be knee-joint la one of the moat open and 
Inaeonre arttoulationa In the body; but it la TeKy atroudj 
aeunred by Ita ligaments and tendons. Tbeae ai% on the 
surfiaoe of the Joint, a general capsnlar InTestmso^ pa^ 



the protuberance of the knee ; the kneepan ; 
the patella. See out under knee-joint, [Com- 
monly urritten Aweeeai) in this sense.l—S. Any 
covering for the knee, worn as a protection friim 
injury either to the joint or to the olothiug that 
covers it.~ 8. MiUU^ umo m gmioMkre, 

" MiUUf same as genouU- 


8. Borne other joint in animals other than 
man, likened to the human knee-joint or re- 
garded as its representative, (a) The oupal articu. 

Mtion or wriat-Jolutof Tarlons anbnala, as the horsey cow, 
etc.: aib the horse went down on hla knesa 
The horse's knttg are out to pleoea. He came down In 

a hole. It seema and pitched Hex over his head. , 

Oeorgt HKri, Daniel Doronda, vlL J^ee-COP (nfi'kop), a. 

(b) The tarsal articulation or heel-joint of a bird ; the suf- i^rc 

kaee-00^ «. 

deaoriptiouathe word Is often used to indicate the apex Of mode of corded rabric, as corduroy, corded 
the femur, aometimes iududing the base of the tibia : as, breeches. [Bare.] 

41 ^ A iniAA been bis ambition to^tand in a bar of his 

8. Something resembling the knee in shape. own, in a green coat, knte-etnSs, and tope. 

And all about old stookes and stubs of trees . . . -ZXel^ Flokwldk, xiv. 

Md lung upon tbe niggod wwlytyy « t i. « kjwe^srookln* (nS'krtk'ing), a. Bending tlw 

knee an in reverence ; humWe ; servile. 


kneepan 1 , 

eztenaor tendon of the mnaolea in fmt of the thigh, 
inserted Into the tibia; the internal lateral ligamenl^ 
pertly covering the tendon of the aeml-memhraiiosas 
muscle; and two external lateral ligaments, passing to 
the hesd of the fibula. Inside the Joint are a pair ot^cm- 


Spaoiflcally — (a) In i/dp^ntHdine, a plooo of timber or Iron 
having an angular bend like that of the knee, used to se- 
cure the beams of a ship to her sides or timbers. The 
branches of the knee form an angle of greater or smsller 


Many a duteous and IcnM-erobHng knave • . 

Wears out his time, mnch like his master’s i 

For iionghi but provender. Sbak,^ Othello^ L 1, 4S. 


extent, aooordlng to the situation of the pieces which Ills ktiMd a r< ktiec + ••edit.l 1 Hftvinff 

IS a pair of troiiscrs.-^S. £i 


genemlly under a deck-beam. DiagntuU haniHng4me«$ kneed,^2. Marker 

are knees which orou the tlmlieri in s dauting dlreo- iug at the knees, as a pair — v. 

tion. Also knee-piew. See cut under stem. (S)ln<»fp., ..^4 und oof bout at aji nn. 

a piece of wood having a natural bend, or sawn into shape; 

and fitted Into an angle, (rt In arch., a part of the back pi^tubcrant at ^ndiug, like the 

of a hfuid-i^ of a convex form : tho reverse of a ranui^ knee ; having a swollen joint in a bent aads. 
which Is conemve. GufL (d) In lwt.,nspuMlke proew A\bo knee^fointed, Soe cut under pouJcutote. 

BiBlngtothekneo.* 

I the Kentucky 


In 1874, while engaged In the work of \ , 

Oedogloal Survey In the lowland distriot nett the Missis- 


as. the snow lay knee-deep. 

The ground in foorteen days Is dry,.and grass knee-dtwp 
wlthiu a mouth. ifmon. Hist Moeoovla. 

8. Bunk to the knees: as, wading knee-deep in 
water or mire. 

In winter weather nnoonoem’d he goes, 

Almost kfiM-detp through mire in mumsy shoes. 

Jhifdtn, 

n* Militf same as ge- 


knee-gnud (nfi'g&rd), 

nouiUere. 


Bippi, JL naa an oppuruiuiiy ox mamng some luquuies con- 
eerging the knetui id the swamp cypress, which led me to 
the auppoaiUon that these peculiar pruceasos from the 
roots served in tome manner to aerate the sap. 

X, S, ShakTt Scienuu, Kin. 176 . 
fift. A geuufieotiou; reverence. 

How, when the lords and barons of the rodm 
Perceiv'd Northumborland did lean to him, 

The mure and leas came in with cap and knee. 

.SfAok., 1 Hen. iv„ iv. 8, 68. knee-gUfifigt (no'gus^et), n. In armor. See 
Of their kissing adutatlona if ih«^ were equalt and of misaet, 

knee.liWx(56'M),a. A. high •» the knee: an, 

and the fra^ of a ship,_for strength.^ Houscmald'a 

hmiM. SeekciiMfifirid.— !robowthC knee, todurever- f; f , ” 

anon or wundiin. himy ^) ; < ME. ^kncsoicn, cneholCf < AB. 


enOO or worship. ^ > Wg m. mwiwvwny un’vrww, > AAiij. 

I have reserved to myself seven thousand men, who enedhoUn, tmedwholen^ knecholly, < ened, CnedWf 
have not bowed the knee to the image of Daal, Bom. xl. 4. knoo, + holen, holly: see hollcnf hoUy^f holm^,] 
To ollbr or myo a Imot, to act as second or Mtlo-holdor, A plant, Jiutteus aouleatue; butcher’s-broom. 

asln aprise^t,itbelngcustomajTforoaoh (rf kllMlloll!l (nS'bolm OP no'hOm), w. Same as 

cipals in such a contest to rest on the knee of his second w* uviu/, /e. 

the rounda hmhoUy, 

Onff . . . plintwl hi. blow, upon hi* advowiy, uid taeehlllver(n8'hiil'vte),.». Kneeholly, [Prov. 
floored that unlucky champiuii three times running. At £ug« j 

each fan there was a cheer: and everybody was auxloni to | piA iMrmi (nS'l^Om), n. An L-shaped angle- 
hav. tb. honor of qftoinp Ihc o onqnworB hiw. iron, uwd to gtrsngthen ft joint fonned by two 

NOW Ton,, with E..t to h»dl. him. .nd U«Un iSSk fS/S • A mddon teWn^of tho 

him a kfwe, steps out on the turf. knea-jOTK (ne jerk), ». A Buddon Jerking Of the 

r. UnghM, 'J'om Brown at Rugby, if. r>. kuec, caused by a contraction of the quadriceps 

femoris, evoked by a blow on tho patellar ten- 
don or in any way that ^ves the quadriceps a 
sudden tug. Also called patellar tendon reflex 
and knee4^k. 


(nS), V, [< ME. ^hmn^ A;notoJen, knowien^ 

< AB. onedwian s OHG . ehniuwenf knewen^ MIIG. 
kniewen^ knien^ G. knieny kneel ; from the noun.] 
L intrane. To go down on tne knees; kneel. 
[Obsolete or poetical.] 

Beththe hi knotssde and S(! 


All tho methodi^ 

■<s*d3*asiS!3»sn a-Hs 

rti ' 


s qu 

cops muscle a twitch 
by bringing a sudden 
straiii upon its tendon. 
Amur. Jour. 

knee-joint (us'- 
joiut), n, 1. (a) 
The joint at the 
knee ; tbe joint 



n. trane. If. To kneel to. 

1 oould as well be bronght 
To knee hli throne. Shak., Lear, IL 4, St7. 

8t. To pass over on the knees. 

Fill down, and knee 

The way into his morcy. Skak., (!or., v. l, a 
8. In ehip-kuilding, to fit with a knee or knees, 
knee-bone (nS^bOn), n, [< MK. knebone.] The 
bone or bones of the knee; the kneecap. gw...v 

knee-bou (ne^ bos), n. A defense for tho knee, between tho thigh 
consisting of a simple con- and the lower leg; 

vex plate or cap made of i i 1 i/ articulation 

boiled leather or other ma- milks I li// of the femur '^th 
terial, and strapped around 

the leg at the knee-joint, or ^ kkhiob ux i;ne uon of thsion ^ 

secured to the hose: a com- 

mon piece of armor through- fibula, in msn the ini ^ugumontoftheMteiio*. cmcoi- 

matrTnrlrl.- 

reach to the knee or just f^tn^sassfm the femur with the 

below it: especially, a / broad flattened^ of the UbU (the flbuls being exolndedx 

firing the thigh and the bUtsrfkMpUil^ agtoglymnsor fatnge-joiut,pennlttlng<Nimpletelle]£ti, 


X. Kight kne«-JrHnl laid open from the 
front, to Hhow the Intonml llfimnienti : a, 
Gnnilaelnoiik wirface of lowor aitfcmito 
of thenmiir, with Ita two omdvliifti «, 
giiitarior crucial Itgunienti r, pontertor 
do.i d, Intenuil Minllunar cattnage: e, 
eatenul eftrtUage i /, part of tli« iiga- 
-L m nwnt of the iNatclla tuniiid down I V. w- 
eithor or both of noTlal Imma laid open beneath the figa- 

the tones of the 


oisl ligaments, o ro i so d like the letter X, passing ^ 
tbe femorsl Interoondyltt no^ to the head of the tibia. 
The neariy flat head or the tlbiasupp^a wir, inner and 
outer, of semllatiar intartftloular fibroearmsgea Theaa 
■erve to deepen the de p r e ss i ons which receive the very 
convex condyles of the femur. These certUagee are Intei^ 
conneotod by an anterior transverse ligament, and nnltad 
to the Inner surface of the capsular ligament by two ooro- 
nary ligaments. The most extensive synovial membrane 
of the body is found in the kneo-Joint Its piooeiies, 
known asiM(wettdiii«00i»li^iiient6 ■roDo^ll^^ 
oproper sense. There are several sraarate nrnovlal bums 
about the Joint ; It contains a quantity of fat beneath the 
patellar liguneut, and is supplied by appropriste arteries 
veins, nerves, and lymphatics, (h) gome joint likened 
to or mistokeu for a knee : as, (1) tne carpal ar- 
ticulation of the fore leg of various animals, as 
the horse; (2) the tarsal articulation of abira’s 
foot; the heel.»8. In ffiacfc., same as toggle- 
joint, 

knee-jointed (ne'join^te^, a. Bame as X^nacd, 8. 
knee-kick (ne'kik), n. Same as kneejerk, 
kneel (nel), v, i.; pret. and pp. knelt or kneeled^ 
ppr. hneeling. [< ME. knem^ onooZen, oncoZisn, 
hteuleny hnewlent < AB. ^medwlian (cited from 
a manuHoript and not verified, but supported 
also by the verbal n. kn€, for ^enjfung, glossed 
by L. aeeuhitwt) (= D. knielen ssMLG. AWoZsn, 
mileny LG. knelim ss G. dial, knieleny also (Swiss) 
kneuleny knillen s Dan. knwle), kneel ; with for- 
mative -Z, of freq. force, < otfdw JiiE. kne^ knee : 
see kneef n., and ef. knee, v.] To go down on 
the knees or a knee ; bend tho legs at the knees 
and rest for a timo upon them, or upon one of 
them, as in supplication or homage. 

Cutberd heo Isdde In to hsUe 
And he a kne gan falle: 

He sette him a ftneuMlvno, 

And grette wd tho goue 

Kkfio awn ^ A T. B.X L 78L 
He ourtayse to God. and knOe doun 
On bothe knees with grete deuoclonn, 

To mon thou shalle kneU open the ton [one]. 

Bohstt (B. E. T. ax 804. 
BUent snd Slow, like ghosts, they glide 
To the high Biter's hi3low7 side, 

And there they kmU them down. 

Seott, L. of L. M., Vi. SB. 
A red-cross knight for ever knesTd 
To a lady In his shidd. 

fViuigeofi, Lady of Shsloit 

kneelfir (nS'lfir), n. 1 . One who kneels, or wor- 
ships by kneeling. 

Mdissa kndt ; but Lady Blanche erect 
Stood up and tpake, an allliient orator. 

*‘lt was not thna 0 Frinoesi, In old days; . . . 

I loved you like this knedw. 

Temnymm, Princess, Iv. 

8. In the early church, one of a class of peni- 
tents who were permitted to ocoupy a kneel- 
ing position between the ambo and the door of 
the church. They reodved their name from tho fsot 
that they had to kned oven at Umoe when prayer wu 
made by the faithful standing. Bee nmUent. 
kneent, b. An obsolet^lural of krm, 
kneepan (nS'pan), n. The kneecap or patella, 
knee-pieoe (ne'pSs), u. l. BameashiiM-rq/lfcr. 
—8. An angular piece of timber used in a roof 
to strengthen a joint where two timbers meet. 
— 8. MiZif., any defensive appliance used to 
cover the knee; emcially, in medieval armor, 
the genouillhro. Bee out under genouiUdre,-~ 
4. In ehip-huildingy same as knee^ 3 (a), 
knee-pine (nS'pln), n. A dwarf vanoty of the 
European mountain pine. Unite Afughue (J*,pu- 
miliof, var. nana, 

knee-plate (nS^plflt), n. 1. A defensive ap- 

g lianoe for tne tilt used in the fifteenth and six- 
9enth centuries, oonsistlng of a broad steel 
plate shaped to cover the t^h and to project 
on each aide. Its chief object was to protect 
the left leg friction against the barrier.— 
8. A slmuar defense shown in piotuzes of the 
sixteenth century as worn over the right leg. 
knee-rafter (nS'rfif^ter), n, A rafter the lower 
end or foot of which is crooked downward, so 
that it may rest more firmly on the wall. Also 
called erooh-rttfter and knee-pieee, 

Knee^reftWy or crook-rafter, Is the priDotpd trnm of a 

knearoof (uS'ref ), n. Same as ourbdroqf. 


Ipneifd (nS'ited), m. 
[Pror. Bug.] 


8S01 

TbeplMMotihAkiiM. knntft N> An olMoleto plonl «( Imm 

„ „ . klWtit, kmMtt. Obsolete pretarits of tMt. 

H6i*d to the kntmtm^ , Ckauoer, 

ta®ta(net)ji. Avaniantofibio^a. SirT.Brown^. 
knoMtop (ne'stop), n. In the reed-orgen and [Norfolk, Eng.} 
barmoniuiD, a lever C 5 >era^ by the perfonn- knettlos (netOa), a. ph See knim, 2 (&). 
er's Imee, for ragnlatong the wind-BupplT*, for knai^l, e. t See novel 
open^ or ehuttlng the box in which the reeds knew (nu). Preterit of know^. 
are placed, or for ieinporaril 7 drawing all the knlb (nib), a. and e. Another spelling of nib. 
stops, so as to produce crescendo and dimlnu- knlblm (nib'dr), a. A young deer when the 
endo effects. Also called knoe-ewell antlers first sprout ; a pricker. HalUweU, 

loiao-stoap (nfi'strap), a. In a railroad-car, a knlckt (ntt), [A vnf* (*= ^onU^oon 

wrought-iron facing to a knee-timber, connect- 

ing the end-sill and the stirrup or drawbar car- 


ry-iron. Car^BuMof^o Diol 
knaestring (nd^strmg), a. A hamstring, 
diooH, 


Ad- 


MLG. kniekimf LG. mBcken^ knock or break, 
crack slightly) of knabk. as clktk^ of clock, etc.] 
To knack or knock slightly; knap; crack. 
ICfj^uffsret At! in the queen's hooir, 

ThBldoMb 


KudM'na her Sngen sne by ane. 

(Child'i BsHadi, lY. 110). 


,, a. 
[ck: see kn\ 


[< D. knihker. marble, < 
iM, e.] A small ball of 


taloe-BWell (ne'swel), a. Same as knee-^top. 
knee-timber (ne'tlm^dr), a^ 1, Timber or a Wfftkciy 
timber of a bent or wgular shape, suitable for knikken, 

making a knee in shipbuilding, etc. Seekncc, baked clay used by boys a« a marble ; espeoial- 
8 (o). ly, such a hall placed between the forefiu^r and 

Saoh [enytoMjdtopori^B wretheyeiyci^ thumb, and propelled by a jerk of the thumb 

that are ordained to be toMod, but not for building houMB Knlckerbo^OT (nik ^^bok-^r), ^ and O. [With 

— ^ Diodrich Knickerbooker^ the pretended 

author of Washington Irving’s History of New 
York” taken as the ^ioal representative of 
the Imtch settlers in New York, and their de- 
scendants. The name has come to be applied 
to anything regarded as characteristic of Dutch 
New York.1 1. fi. 1. A descendant of the Dutch 
settlers of New Netherlands. 

When 1 find New Torken of Dntoh deBoeni priding 
IhetniriveB upon being genuine pleaie 

myfidf with the perauaBiw that I liave Btrnok the right 
chord. Mnc, Knickerbocker, Author’! Apology. 


that BhiU Btand firm. Amon^ Goodneia 

8. In a railroad-car, a deep platform-sill, cut 
away to embrace the end-eiU. Owr-Bumen^o 
Diet 

knae-trlbute (ne'trib'fit), n. Tribute paid by 
kneeling. 

Keoelvefrom ni 

Kim4Hbui§ yet unpaid, proBtration vUe 1 

Ntteft, P. L., ▼. m 

knee-wonhip (ne^wSr^ship), n. Worship paid 
by kneeling. 

knell (nel), e. [< ME. knollen, kniUenf knuUenf 
knullenf < AS. onyllan (ONorth. also enyuoan), 
knock (on a doo^ prob. also strike a Dell: a 
weak verb; cf. MHG. *kneUen (in comp, of-knoi- 
lea) (a strong verb, pret.*A:aal* pp.*pc4:noUoii),G. 
kneUen, clap, make a loud noise, ss loel. knyUa, 
beat with a blunt weapon ; cf • D. hnellen, pinch, 
squeeze, oppress ; parallel with another series of 
weak verbs, with a more sonorous vowels MR. 
hnollm (for *kndllenf E. knoll) bs D. knaUon s G. 
knatten s Dan, knoMo = Sw. hntiUa^ clap, re- 
sound, give a loud report (cf. loel. ymlla (pret. 
gnall)^ scream, gnoUra, howl, bark); words of 
imitative origin, or subject to imitative varia- 
tion, and to be compared with the other imita- 
tive series knaokf knap\ knocks etc., the forms 
with final I beii^ more suited to express a pro- 
longed resounding noise, and in mod. B, cou< 


■ ..r ^ Be- 

ferred Skeat to root of kato, now nip: see 
frip.] 1 , A cutting-instrumenl; consisting of a 
comparatively chon blade and a handlera^t- 
ed for easy nse with the hand. KnhsB us mads 
dmoLcfimk wtlh tevend btodai 
which fddintc the handle, sod for nuuMruBei: u.uolim- 
knift, penSni^ po^et4N<f0|t»esd-ii^ fralt-kn^gnift- 
Bi^t^ Mmnn^of 
ktii?w are described under their qiedalnimeBm theprsB- 
•ntweefc. Bee alBo pfanses below. 

In Sir John IMolfe'B **BottnL“ 1465, are *% kervlng 
Siwiif.' UJ. SfMpvMln a aohethe, the haftyi of wren [Ifo- 
lyjwime naylyi gilt: . . . J. trenoher-lNi|/«." 

isUw M (E. K tTK), p. IIQ^ note. 

A peltiy rini; 

That Bhe did give mc^ whose poey waa 
For all the world like ottUer*! poetry 
Upon a knifitt *• Love mci and leave me not” 

AScMr., M. of V., v. 1, Ua 
With their ICniftB, which they hold in one hand they out 
the roeate out of the dish. OMy<kchiiditlei^L loa 

8. In a wider sense, any small outting>tool, or 
any part of a tool or machine having a sharp 
edge for cutting or scraping: as, the knivoe ox 
a mowing-machine, printing-press, meat-chop- 
per, straw-cutter, eic.— 8f. A sword or cutlas; 
a long cutting-weapon. 

Lo ! there the worthle meed 
Of him that Blew Banifoy with bloody Ofdfik 

djpmwfTF. q7i. Ui* Id 

A pair of knlvest, BdasorB. 


8. [1. 0 .] A stout fabric of wool and linen 
havmg a rough or knotted surface, used for 
women’s dresses.— 3. [2. c.] pi Loosely fitting 
knee-breeches resembling those represented as 
worn by the Dutch in the seventeenth oentnry ; 
by extension, the whole dress of the lower limbs 
01 which those knee-breeches form part, includ- 
ing the long stocking worn with them; also, 
the whole costume. Kuiokerbockem are worn 
by young boys, and also by sportsmen, by bi- 
cyclers, and sometimes by travelers. 

ZniBAvrScolsni^ Burcly the prettiMt boy'B draw that has 
appeared those hundred years. 

TAoMvray, Boundabout Fapara, vilt 

n. o. Pertaining to or regarded as charac- 
teristic of the ori^nal Dutch settlers in New 
York, or their descendants. 


I pray, when you write nest, to send me . . . half a 
dosen jMfr qjrMwa latUn, LL14. 

Boarding-knlfh, a ahaip two-edged instrument, used 
prinoipu^ for onttlng the toggle^hde in the hlubber of a 
whale, for the pnrpoee of InBertiiig the strap to the out- 
ting-tackle, bo w to hoist up the blanket-pm.-^BOiib* 
kimb, a knife carried in a whale-boat for cutting a fool 
line. Two Buch knives are carried in each boat when 

» at the head and itern respeottvehr. — Dassir^ 
a amaU knife for taUe nsq, of sEvir or 

Bayer gilt, or plated with ailver or ntokel, bo as not to Btain 


htMug-mA tool.— SsIf-lllOOD Imm Bee Aa{f-swen.— 
Parallsl knifo^ two kn^e-bladeB set In one handle panl- 
lei to each other, the dlstanoe 
between them being regulated 
byaorews: OBedtopreperatUu 
•eottona of some iubfianee for 

esamination In themiorawppe, 

. . .. 


ranllel Knife. 


fined to the slow, resounding peal of a heavy knlckknaok (nik'nak), n. [Also spelled nkih- 


bell.] 1« tram. If. To strilTe;* knock. 

Ther by were Jmutted y the putfCUe, 

This eurloB ant barouna 

PottHM A)iipf (ed. Wright), p 103. 

8t. To toll, as a bell; ring for or at a funeral; 
knoU* 

His Bredeme and SuBters ihaU come to their GUde-Halle 
tagedre,when the more BeUe at PowlOB oblroh is knMad. 

AipNiS GVMKE. B. T. 8.)^ p U9. 
8. To summon by or as if by a knell. [Poet- 
ical.] 

"Each matin ben,” the baron biIUl 
" gnsOf us back to a world of death." 

OUnid^ Ohrlatabol, IL 
That Iron tongue in the towor of yonder old cathedral 
. . . hM ohlmea monaroha to their thrones, and kiuXkd 
them to their tombs. Awrak, Omtiotis, 11. S53. 

n. intrano. 1. To qound, as a bell, especially 
as a funeral bell. 

Not worth a Ueasing; nor a bell to bndl for thee. 

FUteher, Spanish Curate, Iv. 1. 
At every tate o' Annie’s horse' mane 
There hang a lUver bOU ; 

And there came a wind out frae the south, 


M knlfb. (a) An annular disk with the 

cufriers for soraping Bkins. (b) A Badalen* on^ 
ting-tool with a ahstp convex e^— fiaddlerB* jBilfla. 
a half-round or Bcmioircular knlie used in saddieiy.— 
Ehort-liairklllfb, in IsaMer-mam/., a sharp kntfe for 
taking off the short hairs from hides.— BUde-knlfla In 
boottimHHff, a fiat knife with a chisel-shaped outtingw^ 
used to pare the edges or thick parts of iMtber*— Tmttlf- 
klilfo,a knife for cutting meat and other food for Indl- 
vidual use at table ; espeoislly, the largest knife noad In 


a varied rodupl. of knack: see knacky n., 

4.] 1. ApleMinKtflflojjomethingmore^ , 

mental than u^ful ; a^tnriket ; a toy^ a^kick- —War to the lailfii, a war carried on 


this way. Ck)mpBradew 0 ri-itm.— Tllliihff4mllb. Saaw 
as fserf-ftirife.— kni^ SamoasjMrinliifliri^ 
JI4CIA1MM untixiuf n uruti%f7bf u wjr i a juua- —War to tbe kalfo* a war carried on relentleaa^; moiw 
Shaw ; on unsubstantial dainty ; a word of very W combat (Bee also boudt-inife, md-kngk) 

indefinite application, nearly always used in knife (nif), v, t; pret. and pp, for. 

the plural. kntnng, Ukntfe.iC] 1. To stab or kill wnn a 

found me Bupporting ray outward tabernacle that kDlfe. HencD— -8. TO endeavor to defeat in a 
fa^ed, Btarvi^aDd disteiupe^ with some secret or underhand way m an election, as a 

(sCdelfoil^theconfedfoiic^ candidate of one’s own party. [Political slang, 


He found me Bupporting my outward 

waBfar* ' ^ 

Itnacltt 

N. ficdegi tv- ^ Colk^uieB of EraBmui, p 877. 
8f. A small trick; a deceitful practice. 


But if ye use those Msk-Sfioelt. 
, 


This fast and loose with faithful mon 
You'U be the first wlU find it. 

Fleteker, Loyal Subject, IL 1. 

knickknaekatory (nik^nak-^t^ri), n. [Img. 

< kniokknaok + -alc^.] A collection of knick- knife-bayonfft (nlf 'ba'’ 
knacks, such as toys or onriositieB. [Humor- Vnlfa-blMa (nlf'blAd) 
ouB and rare.] 'l. - 

He was single and his bouse a sort of MaHtnadtatory. 

Moger Lord Oulllord, II. 868. 

For my part, I keep a JwfoiribiaehitofY or toy-shop. 

Tom Brown, Work^ IL IB. 

A trifler. 


U, S.] 

knifo-MUr (nif'bftr), a. In a mowing-machine 
or roller, same as outter4>ar (b). 

Imife-fosket (nlf^bfts^ket), n. A basket used 
for hohling knives; especially, a part of the 
fnmiture of tbe dining-room or service^room 
used to hold table-knives. 

ft), a. Bee bayonet 


^^IhelkniMladh 
Dan. kniveblad m Sw. kn^it hlod.] The cut- 
ting part of a knife. 

kpi&-board(nirbd]ri),a. 1, Aboardonwhich 
knives are cleaned and polishedi 


Which msde them a' to kfwll . 

Bwott WOMs and Fair Annie (Ohild’s Ballads, II. 186)l KTllC E Pi a Cgar (nik nak-6r), a. 

Henoe*-8. To sound as an omen or a warning other kind of kniek-knaekmj^^ 

- . - Avion, Strange N ears, p 0, 


of coining e,vil. [Kare.] 

' Hawks are whistling ; horns are kneOing. 


kTlIckknaokary (uik^nak-dr-i), a. [< kniek^ 
cfy.j 


Hunting Song (1806> knaek + -cfy.j The class of things called 


kllill (nel), a. [< ME. knel ibaal; < AB. enyll aa kniekknaoks ; pretty or curious trifies colleo- 
D. kntU H G. knall b Dan. kiald s Sw. knallf a tively. 
lend noise ; from the verb.] The sound caused The good teste of the candeiabras and other kntek-knadi- kslfe-bOK (nIf 'boks), a. 

by striking a bell; especially, the sound of a W Jfai* Lemon, Golden Fettora, IL 17. InglmiveB. 

bell rung with Botomn slowuesB at or for a fu- (nik^i-imk^brz), a. pi (^ap- 


Bagglea rooe from the kn^e-board to tbe foot-board of 
the oainige; from tbe foot-ooerd to the bntler^i pantiy. 

Thaekemy, Vanity Fair, xxzvIL 

8. A central double seat running al^ the top 
of an omnibus from fhmt to rear. [Eng.] 

Here comesthe Paddington omnibus. . . . Yoawfflnot 
fisfi to obaerve that thcli^eBoafd hsi not yet been In- 
vented. IF. AMonl, Fifty Yean Ag^ p 66. 

A box used for hold- 


nend; a passing-bell. 

The bril invites me. 
Hear It not, Duncan ; tor it Is akiMlI 


pers or bones. See bone^, 6 (c), and knaekefi 
A variant spcUlng of gnMe. 


/, a. A boy employed to 
io other scullion’s won. 


lOoUoq.] 

knidet^-f. 


ThS summons mce to heaven w to hell. a vuroai, epeuiuK wa 

xjuMBummons knlfb (nlf j, a.; pi. knivea (nlvz}. f< ME. ibn(f, 
Btto tim dlM^ wA It, Imt 


And ring 10 many Inielii to sad afllioi 


knffe-boF (nif^i), 
clean kuives and do 
How the ki^fe-ftog was caught stealing a odd dmnldw 
of mutton. Tbaekoraif, Vanity Ftfr, vi 

„ (nSf'dag^dr), a. A name given 
int weapon wiui a long and heavy 


knelt (nelt). 


FMeSer, Wife for a Month, Ul 8. seox) m DT 
Preterit and past participle of ' 


once, in a gloss; the usual word for ^knife’ was blade having one edge and a blunt book. 


MLG. ibaff, LG. kntf (> G. knifs-edge (ulf'ej), a. The wedge-like piece ol 


kne^f also F. cany) m loel. kn^ ss Dan. kniv 
Sw. knif, aknife; of. MLG. kw^, a knife; MHG. 


steel wmbh serves as the axis on the fme edge 
of which a scale-beam, a pendulum, or aii^ 
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qnlred to osoill«to ivitb the least pos- 
sible firietion rests and tnms. See laikmoo. 
kalfb-adged (nlf 'ejd), a. Edged like a knife ; 
taper^ to a thin ed^: specifically applied in 
enu>moIogy to a oompressed abdomen when it 
presents a sharp on the yential surface; 
as in certain Cynipida!, 

Bee^foi. 

* A stout sedge of tho 
America, Seleria lafi- 
folia: so called from its cutting leaves. 
lOlifb-grlnder (nirgrin^te), M. l. One whoso 
busbiesB it is to grind or sharpen knives ; esix^- 
one who goes about seekiug for employ- 
ment in sharpening cutting^instruments : in the 
United States more commonly called a aeiaifortt- 
grMer. 

^eedy tnife-irrinderJ whither are yon goins? 
OawninOf Frleud of Uuinsnlty and Knllu-Uiindw. 

0. A grindstone, emery-wheel, or other ma- 
ebine for grinding knives.— 8. The night-jar; 
same as gnnder, 3.-pianir knlfs-irinder, an on- 
Sfy-whed or itone triTersing on its manoi^l in front of a 
knife dogged to tho tahlo, or oonvortely. S. H. KwtghL 
knlfb-gwrd (uif'giird), m. a small metal arm 
pivoted in the shank of a carving-fork, to pre- 
vent Injury to tho hand if the knife slips. 

kBife-hanUe ( "" ’ 

of a knife.— 2. 


(zilf'hau^''dn, M. 1. The handle 
A mollusk, the razor-shell. aSo- 


len onsia, [Massachusetts.] 
k^e-hookt (nlf'hfik), n, A sickle. 

In hti one hand, aa fit for horvoiti tciylc, 

Ho held a l^e^hook. Slpimmr, K Q., VJl. tIL 88. 

knltb-lanyard (nif'l&n^yifrd), n. See lanyard, 
knifia-monoy (nif'mun'i), n. A bronze cur- 



Knir«<inon«y, two thirds oiiglnfil iIm. 

rency in the form of knives, aiioiently used in 
China. 

knife-rest (nlf'rest), n. 1. A small metal bar 
between two supports, or some similar contri- 
vance. on which tho blade of a carving-knife 
and tne steel part, of a carving-fork may be 
rested after use at the table, so that they may 
not soil the talde-cloth.— 8. Abenchf or holding 
cutieiy to a grindstone, or for supporting the 
knives of a harvester while being snaroened. 
knlfb-sbarpener (nif'sharp^n^r), e. One who 
or that which sharpens a knife : specifically, 
an instrument for shartiening table-knives by 
drawing the blade between two steel edges. 
klllfe*t&l (nif^tfil), n. 1. A knife^iaped 
graver. — 2. In aeaUenaraving, a very small, min 
disk used to cut fine fines in ribbon- or mono- 
gram-work. 

Imlfb-tray (nif 'tra), n. A receptacle for table- 
knives. Compare hdfn-haskeL knifodiox. 
knijlAt (nit), n. [< ME. knight, knyght, knigt, 
Imygt, kniht, eniht, < AS. cniht, cn^i, rarely 
eniohi, a boy, youth, attendant, servant, s 
OFries. kniueht, knoM s D. knoahu a servant, 
m ULQ^kneeht, LG. knecht, knektas OHG. cnoht, 
kaeht, ohneht, gneht, MIKL kneht, kneeht, a boy, 
youth, attendant, knight, G. kneeht, a servant, 
aa Dan. knegt, man-servant, knave (at cards), sa 

Sw.fcwHa 

forms prob. 
wlth( 


Lian. Knegt, man-servant, knave (at oarcls), sa 
knekt, a soldier, a knave (at cards) (Boand. 
ms prob. < D. or G.); prhaps orig. *cyniht, 
tk orig. adj. suffix • 4 ht, < cyn, kin, race, tribe; 


or, like knave of same orig. meaniug. from the 
same Teut. root kan, appearing in ken^ and kin^, 
etc.] If. A boy; a youth ; a young man. 

Hit Ufel that Laiar the Mfi in mto aiknoMC 1». 

Lebm Jem (m. HontmantiX i. 078. 

, a roili- 


2f . An attendant or servant ; osp 


tary attendant; a man-at-arms; a soldier. 

Thanne knipMaot Uie iaitiie token JhemB In the moot 
haUe and gaoeriden to him all the company of kwyghleii. 

rpW.Mat.zzviLST. 
She as her attendant hath 
A lovely boy, itolen from an Indian Um. . . . 

And Jealous Oberon would have the chDa 
KidglU of bis train, to tnme the forests wild. 

5 ika*.,M.N.D.,lLl, 28 . 

Bpecifioally— 8. In Europe during the middle 
ages, a person of noble birth trained to arms 
and chivalry, first as page and afterward as 


himself, I 

war on horseback, KnighU were of two grades : 
tnilgMi bsoMovf (or aimple kntgkUh raoeiTed into the 


ordir wftb niiAh ceremony and 
Church had a large share; and .. 
were generally enkted on the field 


y, In which the 
. Ume mt e , who 
^ their Buperkir on 


_ . icy alK^ _ 

The wife of a knight has Uie legal designation of Ikme, 
for which is customarily substituted. Knights may 
still, ss in medieval times, hold their rank either simply 
as Individuals or as memben of an order. (Bee order (d 
knigktkoud, under kniff/dhood.) Tlioso of tho latter olass 
aro now created only by royal lottera patent ; thoee of the 
former (knights baoiidlors) may be so created, but are of- 
ten poTBonally dubbed by the sovereign with the aooolado. 
This ceremony of tlio aooolado was formerly essential to 
the creation of all knights, whether by soverolgn or fon- 
dsl superior, and was oommouly atteuaed by olaborato ob- 
servances. 

And Helmsley, once proud Buckli^ham's delight, 
Slides to a Bonveuer or a city tniieM, 

Pape, Imlt. of Horace, IX. IL 178. 
5. A champion; a warrior; especially, a cham- 
pion devoted to tbe service or another; a de- 




lender. 

Pardon, Goddess of tho yilghi. 

Those that slew t^ virglu knIgtiL 

8hhk», Much Ado, v. 8 (song). 
In all your qnairels will 1 be your knighL 
This will 1 do, dear damsol, for your sake. 

Tennyeon, Lancelot and Blaine. 
6. One of tbe pieces in tbe game of chess, hav- 
ing usually tbe figure of a horse’s head, its move 
is a peculiar one— mim the square It ocoupleB to the op- 
posite ocnier of any rcNOtangle of two squares three; 
and In so moviog its course is not olwtruotod by any inter- 
vening or surrounding pieces. The number of squares it 
commands varies fnnu eight when at leaat two squares 
separato it from any side of the board to two when it 
stands in a corner. 

Strang game of chess t A King 
That with her own pawns playi against a Queen. . . . 
Ay; but this fine blue-bloodud Courtenay seems 
Too princely for a pawn. Call him a Knight, 

That with an asa'Sf not a horse's head, 

Skips eveiy way. Tmngeon, Queen Mary, i. 8. 

7t. In eard’fflaying, the kna.vo or jack. 

Abbreviated knt, or in combination K, (as 
A. G., Knight of tbe Garter; A, C, B,, Knight 
Commander of tbe Bath). 

, a knight of the lowest order ; now, in 
hoEw* ^ *■ * ‘ 


within the nwal honieiiold and verges and of 

made there wnon a mfmber of the hqnsohbld was ona of 


account of some valorous action, and were entitled to dls- 
play I square banner, and to bold higher oommands, 
while the former could use only the pennon. In J2ng. 
land, under the feud/d eyotem, a prerequisite waa the 
ownership of a certain amount of land (called a knfgkt'e 
fee), held of the king or of an earl or baron on a tenure 
which bound the bolder to definite roiUtaiy servioe and 
other oblJgatlona. Although this form of tenure con- 
tinued until the time of Charles IL, the mllitanr service 
waa early commuted for a money peyment, and the holder 
of a knight's fee waa no longer necessarily a knight Ihur- 
ing tho age of chivalry foUowlim the omsades, knighta were 
lM)und by the highest obligations to chivalrous conduct, 
and were supposed to espouse the cause of tho nnfortn- 
naUj^m^iaUy of women. BeeordSf qfltiQrAeAootf, under 

A Kidpht ther was, and that a worthy man, 

Ibat from the tyme that he first bigau 
To ryden out, be lovode ohyvaliye. 

Ohaneer, (m. PruL to C. T., L 48. 

These two ohllderen kepto tho Cltoe right wdi^ but 
knyghtee were thel noon, for the! were to yonge of am. 

Jfw«»(B.XT.8.xl2Sa 
For that dangerous fight 
made noble Bevis Rnh 
Dragton, Tolyolblou, i 
''God make theo good os thou art l»eanttfu]," 

Bald Arthur, when he dubb'd him knight 

Tenngetm, Holy GzalL 
(Eonce, with reference to the particular designatiotis of 
medieval knights^ humorous eapreaBlonslike hdght tfthti 
eUaeer (that is, a butcher), knight the peeOe (an apothe. 

(a hIghwaymanX knight qf the 

4. Ill Great Britain in modem times, a man 
upon whom a certain honorary dignity has 
been conferred by a sovereign as ii reward of 
personal fiierit of some kind, without reference 
to birth or possessions, and in no way involv- 
ing military service, which disappeared as a 
feature of knighthood with tbe other institu- 
tions of chival]^. In the BrltiBh empire knighthood 
confers no privilege other than the suoial one of prooc- 
denoc next after Imron fits* Knighta have the right to the 
title Sir profiled to the Christian name, as Sir William 
Wallace : but neither the dignity nor tlie title is trans- 
missible to heirs, as in the case of baronets (who as such 
are not knights, although they also have the title Sir). 


thepartlt. 


a Alio called flioiiaafqf Iks HiW** (or QMiSfi'i) 
of tho poitt. (a) An offeDder who 
"dubbed" st the whippingpost or pillory. 


- „ „fng^poit or pillbry. 

A hireling witness; one who gained nls Uv- 
false evidence; a false hall; a sharper in 


Henoe—i, 
ing by gli 
genereL 

A knight of the poet, 

fellow that wUl sweare yon 


The great Armenian King m^e noble ^li 


fbr so Z am tearmed; a 
ling for twcdve-penoe. 
Jiaeke, Pieroe Penilesie. 
On this account, all those whose fortatie 'i orost, 

And want estatesi may turn knighta qf the poet 

iWlar, Poemi^ p. 08. (pSUarndL) 
In Anne's time •*Knighta^fhePokt are to be had in the 
Temple Walks fimn Morning till Nighty for two ZNita ot 
Belch, and a Sizpeninr slice of Boil'd beet" 

AsktoiH Social Life in Beign of Queen Anne^ IL 148. 
Kniflii of tho ZOfid, a foolpad; a highwayman.— 
Xnifbt of the ihiin a tailor: probably a pan on knight 
of Me «Mre.-%iight Of the ihm the representative in 
Parliament of a county at large, aa distlnguiBbed bom the 
representatlvea of snob dties and towns as are oonntiaa 
of themselvei. [Eim.]— En^t of the iquftre fliig 
See bannereta, i.— Smght’sTeeb the amount ot land 
varying from about two to about six hides, or twei 

bratesi with which a knight was invested on his ore 

and vmloh ho held on condition of rendering homa 
fealty, and forty days of militaiy servioe etch year; the 
holding sufficient to support a knight>-XlUfhtS Of 
OhZlgaaa ObiJity, an order founded liy Heniy IV. of 
Fnmoe (uae-ieiOX the members of which were devoted 
to the care of invalid acldiora.r-ShtthtS of CkmsUli- 
khor^e name assumed 


tiiio. See order.-- Xnighti Of labor, 1 -- 

of an association more fully styled the 
' ■ • " led in the 


by the members 

‘^Boble Order of the Knights of Labor," founds 
United States in iseo for the protectiun of the Interests 
of working people and tho promotion of industrial and 
social eduoaoon among the maases. It is a secret society, 
has a ritnal, has nnmerous branches onllod ** local assem- 
blies," and Is intended to include all kinds of skilled and 
nnsnUed labor. The chief executive officer Is styled 
‘‘General Maater Workman."— Of Our Lady of 

Xniihtg of fit John of JerUMloiiL Boo tionitaler.^ 

Khighti of tho Bond, an order founded by Alfonso XI., 

... . , 


IW ww iMUbiuiiw,*vnu«ijr| wuuu Mwwtipwjrw — vrwv 

made in time of peace, in the king's ohamben and not in 
the field, as In time of war.— — 
Same as Knighta qf the Order ( 

bwrg (which see, under orderX— 

Jfiuno. Seecrt^.— Ibilghti Of thoO<fidiDOIirdle,In 
U, S, AM., a name assumed by an organisation fonuod 
in the Korthem States by nunpathiaers with the South 
during the olvU war.— Knighti of the Bo^ Bopulohor, 
a military order ostabUiuied hy Godfrey de Bouillon In 
10B9 to guard tho sepulohor of Christ.— Si^|hto of tho 


itfObriit. HeeorcM*.— 
a trad_pa-uulon 
Lti ■ 
kiar. 
of 


W tho Bound, taUe. see (oMe.-Xhl8 
*. (a) Boey^empiari. (h) A branch of the 
' Freemasons In the Cnited States, with an 


Order Of 

of shoemakers.— 
‘Bnlghtg 
fra- 
an or- 


, .. _ I been raised to tbe dignity of 

knighthood withont being made a member of anytitnlar 
order, such as that of the Bath or the Thistle.— Khllbt 

-,anerpant 

j search of 

_ military skill, 

prowess, and generosity. 

1 have discover'd, not a stone's oast off. 

All ancient oastlck hrid Iw the old knight 
Of the most hohr order of the Bell, 

Who gives to aU knighta-errent entertain. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Burning Pestle^ IL 6. 
Like a bold knig ht - e rr a nt did proclaim 
Combat to all, and bore away me dame. 

Sir J. DerSim, Cooper’s HllL 
To follow Fame Knigkta-Srrant make Profession. 

Congreve, BplL to Southern's Oroonoko. 
XnMht manhil, formerly, jm offloer in tbe household of 
the British sovereign, having eogniianoe ot tnnsgreasioiia 


ganiaation based upon that of the medieval order of the 
■amo name.— SniAt’fi tOlir, a series of moves of the 
chess knight cairring 1^ to eveiy square on tbe board 
ouoo and once only.— (Mir of the Knighta of Malta, 
a name aometimei given to the Order oTthe Hospitalera 
of St. John of Jerusalem. See HospMdsf.— TliutOllllO 
Knights. Bee fVmhmie.— 'Windsor Knight, one of a 
body of mUitary pensioners having their retBaenoe within 
the prodnots of Windsor Castle, ubey aro now called the 
JfWjwgAnQFAfi qf Windaor, and sometJmos Poor Knighta 

hmlght (uit), V, t, [< ME. htigten (b MHG. 
knekten) ; from the noun : hoo knight, n,] To 
dub or create a knight; confer the honor of 
knighthood upon. Tlie ceremony is regnlariy p6^ 
formed by touching the person on whom the dlgnl^ is 
conferred with a sword as he kuods. Boo aeeotade, L 
A soldier, by the honour-giving hand 
Of Cmur-de-jJon I^AfedT in the field. 

Shak., K. John, L 1, 54. 
This drona yet never brave attempt that dar'd, 

Yet dares be hnighted, and from thence dares grow 
To any title empire can beitow. 

Drayton, To Mr. Wm. Brown, Ot the Evil Tima 

kniglitaga (nl't^j), n. [< knight + -GGe.] The 
body of knights; tho aggregate of tnoso per- 
sons who have been created knights: as, the 
knightage of the United Kingdom. 
knlght<ma]lt (mt'er'imt), n. [< ME. knight 
erraunt (OF. chevalier errant): see knight and 
errant^ J See knight errant, under knight 

knfght 
wandering In 

quest of adventures. 



knlght-grratio (ultVratMk), a. Belatlng to 
^^ t-erranty. ^ Quar^Jy Bev, 

male 


Ltegg (nX'tes), n. 


[Bare.] 

[< J^ht + -ew,] A fo- 


e knight; a woman of knightljr oharaoter, 
or who is the wife of a knight. [Bare.] 

Too it against my hdg hia aa at , dnwne with them aU. 

udaU, Boiiter Dotster, iv. a 

The "honourable knigktu 
B. S*. and hhaidet or cap of il 
the nmnnsslnn 

knlAt-head (nlt'hed), n. 

timber; one of two pieoi . 

within the Btom, one on each side of the Dow- 


’ with her gdden ocOar of 
~ \ mov ... aooomtiaDV 

Naut, a bollard- 
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kBlgkMiMd 

•grit, toyman ito cndj^ ^»o, one ^ two 

^rt we ends of the windlass. 
kl^lltllOOd (nlt'htd). fi. [< ME. hwahthod, 
knfgtliodf A^niraed, knighthood (with the spe- 
oiaf sense of kame), < AS. (m^ihddj boyhood. 
< eniht^ boy, + hadf oondition: see knight ana 
•hood,'} 1. The rank or dignity of a knight. 

Camandts the keuely to kalre of Us luidea 
Um ellM for tbjr km/gMMk oaoontre hyme ones. 

jrwt«ArMi<fe(E.S.T.&X1.1819. 
Is this tbe sir who, some waste wife to win, 
Alni^iWlMMlbooghttosoa-woologlnf 
Many peers wera ioTlrtiieof their degree of MyStSood, 
hannerets also. dtiiU«, &iist Hi^, 1 4S8. 

8. Thebody of knights; knightage. 

Thu oiintly, that Sn^MSode for a cause 
Voldet there Ylotory for ranitd of speoha 

Mmegon if nay (E. fi. T. &), L TlSOi 

Ao^of^^nef ^ nothiug like the 


Aientito knyriit, was worthy sad usinaii^ 
Whiob in wtrke nener M to laOL 

Mim,nfPartmiaifCELT 




K T. B.X L sree. 


8. Knightly character; the ohivalrlo quality 
of oondnot suitable to a knight. 

Merlin orlede^ *'Genti]l knyghtes, now rpoii hetn, and 
ahewe youre knyghUtod^ ffor yef ye do ww at this en< 
eountre, a-noon the! shuU go theire wey.** 

jrerKn(Kfi.T.8.\lLm 
Beside the oluunploni, aU of high degree. 

Who knighSood lov'd, and deeds of ohlvalry, 
Throng'd to the lists. Dryden, Pal and Arc., UL la 

4f. Knightly deeds. 

Ther Pendragon dlde mervelolse knygkthode a-monge 
his ^ butj tale 


they ^ 


MerHniJB^ fi. T. S.), 1.06. 


body of krdgifEk The orders of knightho^ are at two 
oliaeee: thw are either fratemltlei, poeeeselng proienty 
and rights ot their own ae independent bodies, or merely 
honorary aasoclatlous oetabUshed by eoveretgns within 
their respective dominions. I'o the former class btdoiigod 
three ooiehrated monastio military orders founded dunng 
the crusades^ the Knighta TempUrs, Knlghu Hoapitaf- 
eriL and 'I'eutonlc Kuighta. The other class, conBlstiiig of 
orders merely titular, embraces most of the existing £n- 
ropoan order*, euoh as the Order of the Golden kleece, the 
Order of the iloly Ghoet, and the Order of St Michael. 
The British orders are the Orders of the Garter, the lliisUe, 
St, Patrick, the Bath. St Michael and St George, the Star 
of I ndla, and the 1 ndian Empire. Hio various orders have 
each its appropriate Iniignis, wUch generally includo a 
badge or Jewel, a oollar, a riliboti of a certain color, and a 
star. See batki, garter, order, etar, tktrtle, 

knighthood-orrant (lut^likd-er'^nt), n, Abody 
of knights errant* [Hare,] 

1 was first of all the kings who drew 
The knifghthood’erraia ox this realm and oil 
The roalma together under me, their lluad. 

Teiuigson, Guinevere. 

ksi^tbOOd-inoiieTt, n. In ICng, hist,, a fine 
payable by persons who refusea to accept the 
honor of knighthood. 

He was fined in Ootober, 1680, for refusing the honour 
of knighthood, a matter then lately brought up to obtain 
money for hli majesties use. This money, wUoh was paid 
by all persons of 4041 per an. that refused to come in and 
be dub'd knights, was colled hiiuhthood'moneM, 

Life if A. itomK (1648). 

Knlghtia (nl'tl-g.), v. [NL. (Robert Brown, 
1810), named after Thomas Andrew Antohf.onoe 
president of the British Horticultural Socie^.] 
A genua of proteaoeous plants of the tribe Em-, 
hoihr^, made by Beiohenbatsh the type of his 
division Enightim. They are troM or shrubs of New 
Zealand and New Caledonia, having sparse thick loaves 
and dense sessile racemes of flowera which are pedioellate 
in twos. The fruit is a hard, atnUght, or somewhat fal- 
cate pod. There are only three known species, one of 
which, JT. eoeetea, a native of New Zealand, la a lofty treeb 
tlie lo-oallod New Zealand oak or rewa-rowa, the wood of 
whloh is prised for ita mottled red and brown color, ren- 
dering it suitable tor ornamental work and furniture. It 

. ... ... . ' ■ ' aau 

aro 
important 

^_ittoiB (nl-ta'f-d), fi. pi [NL. (Reiohen- 

ba^ 1828), < En^htia + -aw.] A division of 
the ProUfocat, now included in the tribe Emho- 
thriea, 

kolglltleilt (nines), a. [<k»»Jgkf+ 4689.3 
becoming a knight ; unknightly. 

Ariae, thou onried Mlaoreannt. 

That hast with kntgkdmke gnfla and treoherons train, 

Vaire knighthood towly ihamed. Spenm, F. Q.,1, vL 41 

knightlineM (nlt'li-neg), n. The character or 
quality of being knightly. 

He whiloine aome gentle swaine had beene, 

Trained up in feata of armes and knightHtuete. 

dpenmrlY, Q,, IV. vU. 46. 

knightly (nlt'li), a. [< ME. knightly, kni 
knightly, < AS. onihtlie, boyish, youthful (i 
kneehteWk, 8ervile),< eniht, a boy: soe knight and 
Of or pertaininff to a knight or knights ; 
befitting a knight; chivalrouB: as, a knightly 
eombat, 
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imMct sfrom theNew ^and ty] 


111 answer thee in any tolr d( 

Or ehivalrous doiign of knigh., 

BhSk, filoh. n., 1 1, 81. 

knightly (nXt'li), ode. liJenightly^a,} In a man- 
ner like or becoming a knight; chivalrously. 

Siw who thou ar^ 

And why thou oom'st thus kntgmy edad in arms. 

Jhak„ Hioh. 11, L 8, 18. 

knildit-finryice (nlt^strMH), n. The service 
due to the English crown as the condition of 
holding land. Thla was ordinarily a milltaiy aervioe 
for forty daya In each year at the pleasure of the eovereton. 
but it was commuted on OGoasion In such a way that of 
eveiy three knlghte one ahould aerve fur a threefold term, 
the others aiding to equip him* 

‘ htkhip (ult'smp), n. r< ME. knihtyhipe, 
\ta€i 2 )e; < knight -f •ship,} The state of be- 
ing a knight ; kmghthood. [Rare.] 
kn^t’Mirar (nlts'spdr), n. The larkspur, Del- 
phTnium Conaolida : eo called from the resem- 
blance of its long slender nectaries to the row- 
els of a spur. Bee cut under Delphinium, 
kniltlltgwort (nlts^wdrt). n. The water-soldior, 
iStratioiea aloiden: so called from its sword-like 
leaves. 

knightweedf, n, [ME. knightweede; < knight + 
wewfS.] The dross and armor of a knight. 

Hee oast of his Kfdgktweede A clothes hym neew, 

With white seudal in nghi seemoly too letiowe, 

AUtaunder rfMaeedeim{VL B. T. 8,X I 644. 

An obsolete variant of kneU. 
kalpt.e. An obsolete and more original form 
of nip, 

Enlxoiofla (nip-hd'fi-|), h, [NL. (Moenoh, 
1704), named after Johann Hieronymus Enip- 
hof of Erfurt, professor of, anatomy, suimry, 
and botany.] A genus of large and showy lilia- 
ceous plants of the tribe ffeinerocalleat, having 
long, narrow leaves and reflexod spiked flow- 
ers vath a narrow tubular perianth, short lobes, 
and hypogynouB stamens. The dense noemei or 
spikes of yellow or icatiotliowenare borne at the summit 
of tall, simple, leafiess soapea and aro very showy and 
handsome. There are abonc 80 species, growing in South 
Africa and Madagascar. Several of these are in oultlva- 
tlon aa hardy plants, and are very effuutlvo In lawns or in 
front of shrubbery. Among these, K, ^rehelHi, K, aurea, 
and K. remrmta are Mrnaxw the best known, and are 
called torsA-Wies. E, alo'idee Is called the queen't4Uy, and 
in the West Indlea it goes by the name of red-hut poker 
piant. These plants are best known to florista under the 
name Tritoma, which haa given way to the older name 
Kniphojla, under the rule vS priority. 
l^j^J^kint, u. An obsolete form of uipperkin, 

knit (^t), V, ; pret. and pp. knitted (in literal 
use) or knit, ppr. knitting, [< M E. knitten, knyt- 
ten, knetteti, mutten, < AS. cnyttan, mittan (as 
LG. knUtten, knutten s Icel. kngia, kwjija ss Dan . 
knytte = Sw. Icnytd), knit, knot, form into a knot, 
< onotta, a knot: see Ivtoft.] I. trans, 1. To 
tie together; tie with a knot; fasten by tying; 

I oin by making into or as into a knot or knots. 
Now chiefly poetical.] 

AU the company encllnet, oairyn to ship ; 

Caohyn in oabloa knyt vp her anoros. 

DedfWtton ofTt^OL E. T. S.X L 4617. 
Y for I, In wryt is set 
Cmt for VB on oroya was kneh 
PoUNoail Poems, etc. (ed. FumlvallX p. 840. 
And (he] saw heaven opened, and a certain vessel de- 
scending unto lilm, as it bad been a great aheet knit at the 
fonr oomers. Aota x. IL 

When your head did but aobe, 

I Ml my handkeroher about your brows. 

NM., E. John, Iv. 1, 48. 
Gome, knU handa. and beat the ground, 
lu a light fantaatiok round. 

MiUon, Cornua, 1 143L 

TTence— 8. To join the parts or ingredients of ; 
put together; compound. [Obs. or prov.] 

If the goosebeiry wine waa well Mt the gooaeberriea 
were of her [OUvlau] gi^erlug. CMdmUh, Vicar, zvi 

8. To weave bv looping or knotting a contin- 
uous thread: form by working up vam or 
thread with knitting-needles (see knitting-nee- 
dle) into a fabric held together bv a senes of 
knots or interloopings: as, to knet stockings. 
Hence— 4. To form as if by knotti^ or weav- 
lug; put together; join closely; bring into in- 
timate union. 

Iheeu, soothfast god and roan, 

Two kkhiis knyt in oon persona 

mymneto Ffrpia, eta (B. B. T. B*X p. 18. 
Lord of my love, to whom in vassalage 
Thy merit hath my duty strongly km, 

ShU,, Sonneta xxvL 
Every Society of Men Is a Body made up at Head and 
Memberi Mt and compacted together by Joints end 
Smna/leet, Sermon*, m. z. 


Vitaie osmiot Ml the tames while the paits era L.^ 
adleobaiga WtoiWNi, Suipsy; 

6. To contract into folds or wrinkles: in the . 
pbrasd to knit the brow or brows. 

What ere the thoughts that Ml Mg brow in frowni, 

And turn thine eye thuaofridly on prtnoeT 

2icMii,Oet0bL4. 

n. infrofM. 1. To make a textile fabric by 
interlooping yam or thread by means of nee- 
dles, etc. ; make knitted work. 

The pKooem of knitting by bind wee known in Bnglend 
at the end of the uth oentniy, elthough It le not known 
to what oonntnr it belongs nor when fliet used. 

A. iiertow, Weaving, P.40S. 

In front of it (the guillotinel, seated In ohaira ... are 
a number of women, Dually kmMng, 

IlMwiir, Tide of Two CIttea, ill la 

8, To unite closely; grow together: a8,l^keii 
bones will in time Imt and become sound. 

Our sever'd navy too 

Have Ml again. 8hak„ A. and C, ill 18, 17L 

When they separate from others, they Ml but looaeiy 
among themaelvea Sir T, Browne, Bellglo Medloi, i. 8, 
To knit upt, to wind up; oome to a eloae. 

It remaineth to Ml up briefly with the nature end 
oompasa of tho seaa HuOand, 

knit (nit), n, [< Ml, v.l 1. Union bv knit- 
ting; knitted texture.— 8. Style or stitch of 
knitting; character of the work produced "by 
knitting. 

Their garters ot an indifferent knit. 

NMr.,T.ofthe&,lv.l,S6. 

3. In mining, a small particle of lead ore : com- 
monly in the plural. Also nit, nitting, [Derby- 
shire, Eng.] 

knit-baekt, n. Gomfrey. 

Con/hre [F.], the herb comfr*y, oonscmnd, ase-eer, knit- 
baek, baekworl OWpmw. 

k]iltch(nich},n. [<ldE,knieohe,knyehefkHytehe, 
knueefte, knoeehe 7b LG. G. kttoeke ss Sw. dial. 
kntMa), a small bundle: prob. from an unre- 
corded AS.*eaF666,< cnodan, E. knotik, as some- 
thing * knocked ' or thrown together.] A small 
bundle; a fagot. [Prov. Eng,] 

Fint gedre zee to gedre denuds (or oookllls) and byud- 
eth hem to gedre lu mvgtokta (or small bundelis) for to be 
brent. ryrii(r, Mat. zllt 80. 

If I dared break a hedge for a kmUoh of wood, they'd 
put me in prison. Kingdey, Alton Looke, zxviiL 

knltchet (nloh'et), n. r< kniieh + dim. -el.] 
A small bundle or knitcu* 

When the said items are Slit and cloven, tbw must be 
laid abroad to dry in tho snii ; when they be dried, they 
ought to be made up into knttehete or handfnla 

HoUand, tr. of lUny, zz. 17. 

knit-knotti n. An ornament of dress. Xares, 

Not to spend their time in knit^knote, patoh-wori^ fine 
twUlghts, and such fooleries. 

The Country Fomon OateeUmn (1708). 

knitfitm (nit'stCr), n, [< I-nII + -yler.] One 
who knits; a knitter. 

My two I'roilus'a transform'd to MMsta 

4fii!P«r Moyne, Amoroui Wane OM), 

knittablo (nit'i^^bl), a, [< Ml + -able,] That 
may be knitted or knit. 

knitter (nit'br), n. 1. One who knits. 

The spinsters and tho knUtert in the sun. 

And the free roaida that weave their thread with bonea, 

Do use to chant It Shak,, T. N., IL 4, 46. 

8. A knit ting-machine. 

knitting (uit”ing), ft. rVerbal n. of Ml, s.] 
1. The act of tying or lastening in a knot, or 
of winding about and about; entanglement. 


rookea, i 

cruah and squiae the dragon between him and them. 

Holland, tr. of viiL Ifii 

8. The act of weaving by 
continuous thread.— 8. 
ter; knitting^work. 

The lame dear aunl^ with her kntMng in hand aa of old. 

W, Jf. Baker, 'Saw Timothy, p. 17. 
Doable imitMiig knittliig by a peouUar itltoh whUli 
pfodnoea a douUe Inatead of a single web, used for parte 
requiring eztra strength, aa thehe&of stookingaerwltb 
the view of semiring greater wamth. 

Imltttng-oase (nit'ing-k&s), w* Some as Ml- 
Ung-eheath, 

She paused to take the end of one needle out ot the quIB 
of her knttHng-caee end put another in. 

M, Mgg l eetan, The Greyaong zxz. 

knlttlng-capt (nUMna^kup), n, A cup of wine 
or other liquor handed round after a oou^ 
wore k^t in the bonds of matrimony* 


The peraon'a pint, to engage him [In] 1 
A kmhn g cap there mnstba ^ . 

^ B,Jonmn,MMtnMkkUikyMUh 
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Bototlng diMi, oofMt d wfth % thin iheet of otqn^. 
whow Kinioe hsi been knMti, or imlMd into lowi oi 
oral knobi, by tbe nidioatiion of o blind minOb. 

4MNf' 1. 701. 


iMundo or power^aohiue for kiutUnff. Baoh ma- 
BhinM wmpkif bwbed or booktd iieedlo^ baying aome 

lom of latotalngdovloe for oattiblng the thread and draw- ^ pm ^ ^ ^ . ... 

a lt thro^b a loopprevioualy made In the aamethread. 8. To free from knobB| as atone in the quarry^ 
throwing It olT atthe rteht moment. It la tbe use of in rouffh-dresBinff it. 

^Vbk (Mobda Haring 

ehlne. bj *nMhin <^|iy fm. nft 4 > Atn. ft knob or knobBs in eatost.^ temiinat* 

jiloy either a aeriea of needlea laid flat In a frame or a ing in a knob or dilated part, as the antennm of 

hand-maouinea. eioept tha^ being huger, they knit wider Knobbed hairs. Bee koa^l. 

fabrloe. There ii alao a alnido-neeaio band knltting-ma- knobbtf (uob'Or), n» [Also hnobhler; < hnoh 

lai^big4iMdl« (nlt'lng^DSMl),#. Aninrtni. hart ot stag la its second year; a 

ment used for knittingp Knitting-needles for hand- „ . ii.iiMAiiii nmn \%mmAmA wma. 

wort are atralght^ alen^ rod^ usually of steel, with Ho has hallooed the hounda upon a vdvot-headedgj^ 

rounded ends; two or more are uaod at uuoe. 8eeilmflfi(r«^- 

^ kiiobbineiS(noVi-nes),w. The quality of hav^ 
knittillg-lto (nit lug-piii), «. A small bar or jng knobs or of being Ibll of protuberances, 
rod used for knitting, having a button at one Imobblxif (nob'ing), n, [Verbal n. of knohf o.] 
en^ It la mode of Itonr, buno, gutt^poroha, wood, etc., The act of rougCdressing stone in the quarry, 
Md to uaed in pairs for kniuTiig large work, such iii |jy knocking oS the projocdons and points. 

klltttlnc.dieaib (nit'lng^hSth), P. A oylin- 

dziesd^eath ananged ro a. to be secured to “ASSj' ®rlJL' 

the dress of a knitter, and intended to support feeMy. fwv. Em.] 

ueod 68 w lie in use. 

^ Knobby; rough; Wobbly. ^ 

The workman la glaaa-blowerl haring thereby taken 
posaeaaion of the globe by its bottom orlFiufbbttd pole at- 
taolied to Us puiity rod. I7rt, Diot, IL 0&7. 

1. Samu as hnohber,-^ 
nobbier^ 

kBittiag-Wirk (nit'ing.w6rk), «. 1. The oc- W?Jr^n£^’ 
oupation of knitting.^S. A piece of knitting, lumps. [Prov. Kng.j 

with needles, biUlofyam, etc. lienee — 8. Any 
cwcupation for the hands which leaves the 

mnd unemployed and permits conversation, knobby (nob'i), «.* r< + -yl.] 1, Having 
..... — ...... knobs or hard protuberances. 


ealied knitUnff-eaMc, 

knitting-Stidc (nit'ing^stik), ft, A form of the 
knitting-sheath in which the sheath of wood or 

— 1 if — - j- i ^ ^ v..-. 1 


similar material is prolonged so as to be passed 
through the belt or otherwise secured for the 
oonv^lence of the knitter, - 


underlying which for about a foot down to often 
hard and knobUy. Quarf. afmir. Otol. Soe^t XUT. 82S. 


nittie (nit'l), n. [Dim, of kuit^ n.; or < 
fto, a supposed freq. of knii^ r.] 1 . A string that 

g athers or draws together a purse, a bag, or tho 
ke; a shlrring-siring.^S. Xaut: Ot) A kind 
of small line made of rope-yarns twisted toge- 
ther, used for seizings or for hammock-clues. ‘ 
Formerly robbins for bending sails and reef* 
points were sometimes made in this way. 

The reef enwrap’d, the Inierted knUtleit ty’d. 

Falconer, Bhipwreok, li. 

(h) ph The halves of two adjoining yams in a 
rope, twisted up together for pointing or graft- 
ing. Also writtenl*acff/cs. 
lOWeB, n. Plural of kntfe* 
koiob (nob), ft. [Also sometimes spelled nob, 
formerly nobbe; also in var. form knuhynub (see 
fiiih) : < mK, knobhe (s MLO-. knobbo, Ui. knoobo, 
knulm), a knob, a var. of knop, q. v.] A round- 
ed projection; a protuberance; a bunch; a 
fcnop, 


He ^tho Idlgrtme) had a long iMMn^ 


No more 

Hound knohby spota deform, but the dtoeaie 
Heeuii at a pause. Qrainffer, The Sugar Oanev iv. 

8. Abound!^ in rounded hills or mountains; 
hilly* — 3t. Hard; stubborn. 

The Informers ooutinued In a kmlMty kind of obetlna<% 
resolvlngatlU to conceal tlio names of the authorai HmcdC 

knob-flronted (nob'frun^ted), a. Having a 
boss on the base of the beak, forming a frontal 
knob: specifically applied to the domesticated 
Chinese swan-goose, Vygnojisis ttggnoidoy. ^e 
cut under Cygnopnis. 

knobstick (nob'stik^ n. 1. A heavy stick or 
cane with a knob.— 8. In England, a workman 
who refuses to join a trades-union or retires 
from it, and who works when the members of 
tho union are on strike. Also knob^ wib, blacks 
nob, and blackleg* Equivalent to ecah in the 
United States, 

The dashing and 

y Ufe Ipim, 


I the middle. Corynif, Crudities, 1, 20. 

fa) ▲ fleshy pretuberanco ; a plmpla 

The knolAet iilttyiig on his choekes, 

Chaucer, Uen. ProL to 0. T., L OSS. 


danglng and claiterlng that has 
g, al>outv * ■ 


wearied a* my life long, alKyutwork and wages, and mas- 
tori, and hands, and knobetieke, 

Mre, GaMl, NorUi and South, anrlL 
Tho knoMHck takes away the striker's hope of bringing 
his employer to terms. Cot^temvorary Jlcv,, LI. 2SB. 

ik\ A nrlil Wl fh fcAfinl alt\ Bpollod nObsUck* 

SamoasfoMjnio^. 

shaped part of the handle for a Joor, drawer, or the like. knObWOOd (n^ob wfid), », A thorny shrub or 
OneormonliMdlMniarohflrrt. Moh nnying . Ion. small two of South Africa, 

^ yjp Qf ymj family. It has a hard, oloso-graiued 


ff, at the End of which to a great Ap^e or Knob of t 

▼OT, 

Quoted Itt^iUon'f Svofal Life in Itelgn of Queen Anne, 

IL67. 

Hy look, with no knob to It, looked o If It wanted to be 
wound up. DMeent, Eleik House, iv. 

(d) A prominent isolated hfll ; a hOl genemlly ; same as 
wesa d in Wisconsin and Iowa, and butte in the OordUleran 
region. (Bouthem and western U. S.l (4) in entom*, a 
diiatod outer portion of a part Speolflosily— (i) An ex- 
panded apical portion of an Inaeors antenna, as m a but- 
iarfto. (2) In bQSsra, the oapltulum or outer portion of 
the halter or helanoer. (8) The distended outer portion of 
ufly*s proboscis* (e) In a oaniion, the spherical part at tbe 
rear end of the piooe^ forming the oppoelto extremity to 
the mnxfie: it to a pan of the oaaoabel. In ships’ guns a 
hraeohing-lobp takes the place of the knob. (/) In orok., 
epeniflcally, a bunch of leavea. flowers, or simltor urna- 
asenta as the boas at the Interseotlon of ribi, the end of 
alaba or other molding, or a bunch of foliage in a capItsL 
In thiaaenaealiooalleamQpandliioC* See out under tosM. 
la) Sameas IrneMtolr. (A) The rudiment of a deer’s antler. 
CxNSspare knebber, 

kHObinob), V.; pret. and pp. knobbed* ppr, 
hating* [< knob, n*] L iniramt* To grow 
into knobs; bunch. 

XL trans, 1* To produce a knob or knobs 
upon. 

Not stitChe, or eoughe^ or UrnMneg gowt 
That mafcee the Puente slaw. • 

PfeaeiL, tr. of ficiraoe's Batirea, 1. 0. 

Ottrea of aoaroe two oanturica* growth, and flg-treea 
with their aweet piodooe, oremin the sombre 
«f. A* flhiwendA Italy and Oreaoa p- 106. 


wood, useful for domestic utensils, agricultural 
implements, etc. 

knock (nok), r. [< ME. knocken, knokhen, < AS. 
*cnoeian, in comp, geonooian, usually enucian, 
also cnuwian, enman* knock, beat, as loel. htoka, 
knock; cf. W. enocio b Corn, onououe* knock; 
secondary forms parallel with those of the series 
knack, all ult. Imitative of a sharp sudden blow 
or report: see Awooi;.] L trans* 1* To strike 
or beat ; give a blow or blows to; hit: affect in 
some way by strikinff or hitting : as, to knock a 
ball with a Dai; to knock a man senseloss; he 
knocked me dotyn; to knock out one’s brains. 

m yield him thee adeepb 
Where thou may*st AneoA a nail into hto head. 

8hak., Tempest, lU. 2^ 60. 
Nothing to here for tears, nothing to wait 
Or the breast Mmon, S. A., L ITSSL 

8. To use in strikinff; give a blow or blows 


Tha banding has bean 10 IndsM sIsMt and Sltoted la 
modem thnea that It to impoasibla to spaak with oortain^ 
nganUng it J* Feegu mn , Hist Indian Aroh., p. uL 
, la auotlDnato signlljr the sale of 
a blow with a hammer or rnaUet^ 
~;hest bidder. 

I found It In a volume, all of songi, 

Jrnoek'd down tome when old Sir Kcdtertb . . . books * . . 
Came to the hammer* Teiuiymn, Audley Court 

(b) JfcMit. to lay(a dilp)on her slde^ as a gust or gale.— 
To knock down fltflS, to pilfer rallrood or horse-oar 
faroa: saldofaoondaotarof arallroad-tralnorof ahonw- 
oar. ru.ai— Toknodklntoaoookodliat SeeoMka. 
ut^ToknoOkOfll (a) To atop; put an ond to. lOciloii.) 
We knocked of woik* and began to get dinner* 

The eSniury, XXVII. 184. 
(ft) To aooompliih haatnj; put out of hand. 

He could knock qfn paiW. a drinking song: a copy of 
T^itln versea. WeetmineterTiec., OXXV. 202* 

i e) To deduct: aa, to knock of ten oenta from the jnloe* 
(k)iioq.i>^To knq^. on or In. tbs hsaA to stun .or 
ctll by a blow or by blows on the head; henoe^ to de- 
stroy: frustrate, as a_projeot or scheme; foil; render 
abortive. [Colloq.]— To knoCk ont, to beat in a pngl- 
ItoUo oonteit; henoe, to overoome; get tbe better of.~ 
TO knock sjms out of, to defeat uttc^; **do for'" 
thoroughly, isiang, U. 8.{->T0 knodk tpmhir, to get 
together or oonstmot hasoly : aa I knoefteotfliMifler a f^ 
necossariee and started off; he AnoeM togmuir a rough 
box.~ToknoCknA fo) To arouse by thesound of knock- 
ing, as on a door* (ft) To exhaust with fatigue ; tiro out 
If Pinny would be more regular In her exerdMi^ she 
would not he knocked up so soon. 

t/ane Auden, Mansflftld Park, vii* 
(e) In ftooftftsndffWi to make oven the edges of, as a quan- 
tity of printed sheets, by striking them on a table while 
held loosely upright In the hands, (d) To construct hastily, 
01 by nallliig* 

Hr* Weovle . . . goes to wort devising apologies for 
wludow.ourtaius and knocHna up spologlos for shelves. 

/kSeiM^eak House, xx. 

n. intrans* 1. To strike a blow with the flat 
or with something hard or heavy; spooifioaily, 
to rap upon a door or gate, as with the knuckles 
or a knocker, in order to attract the attention 
of those within* 

“Go up," quod ho unto his knave anon $ 

“ (lepe at his dore, or knokke with a ston : 

- - • ' tel me bdr * 

Chaucer, 

Behold, I stand at the door and knock. Rev. UL 00, 
When death knocked at any door in the hamlet, there* 
was an echo from oveiy Itresido. 

Lowm, Among my Booki^ 2d ser., p. 206. 

8. To move or bo moved so an to come in col- 
lision with something; strike; clash: as, one 
heavy body knocks against another; his knees 
knocked together from fright. 

He crawls on Aneeftinp kneel. PqpeiHovalEsaayal-HM- 

3t. To smite upon tho breast, as in penitence. 

It Is not counted for a piece of religion to be at mating 
at evensong, and at the prayers of the masa^ as weU as to- 
knock and kneel, and lift up our bands to the sacrament. 

J* ibvkQM, Works (Parker Boc., 1853), If. 850. 

KnOOk-abOUt man, s Jack of all trades ; a man employed 
to make himself generally useful : ourreapundiiig to a gen- 
eral servant In the house. [Australian. J 
Tho washers were as a class ooiisidenbly below the- 
shearers. They were ooniposed chiefly of what arc called 
in the BuSb Knookedynd inen: that to, men who are wUl- 
ing to undmlake amy wtrt, apineUuioa slivpbenllug, some- 

1.80. 

To kno6k atMmt, to wander here and thorax eepecially in 
a rough, careleam ur aimless way* ICoUoq, 1 

I have been knocking about Europe long enough to learn, 
there are certain ways of doing things. 

If. Jamce, Jr., Harpers Mag., LXXVL 840. 
Toknookom (a) To oease from labor; stop work; cease. 

In noting of their nativities I have whcdly observed the 
Instructions of PItieus. where 1 knock i^wlth his death, 
my light ending with bis life ou that subject 

PWtor, Worthies,!. 
Some at Bounoewril*! hands have Just knocked eg tor 
dinner time. Dickena, Bleak Houss ixiiL 

(ftt)Todie. 

It was your iU fortune to live amonMt snoh a refraotory, 
perverse people, . , , that would not knock of in any rea- 
■oiiahlo urns but lived long on purpose to aplte their to* 
lattona. Tom Proum, Works, IV. iss. 

To knoek out* to lose the soent : said of hounds in fox> 
hunang.— To knook UUdor, to yield ; aubmit ; aoknow- 


liorto how it la, and tel me boldoly.” 

-- - MmeTsTatott 246, 


making yards or droving. 

A* C. Qrant, Bum Life in Queensland, 


ITptoj^d; 1 

— Toxnook 

. [Bare in ml 


up, to fail from 
itransltive uae.j 


leto one's sidf oonqnered. 

failgua ; beoomo exlianited. [Bare in 

The horses were beginning to Aneeft iinder tbe fatigue 
of anoh severe service. J)c Quinccy, 

wiUi^: bring Into oolllWonj dash; as, to taoofc knock (nok), n. [<)(»<«*,».] 1. A blow; « 


the bead against a post. 

TeH him 111 knock hto leek about his pate. 

Upon Saint ^vy*s day. EAoA., Hen. V., iv. l, 64. 
Was ever Varna the nearer to restoring his Legions tor 
Angnstns knocking bis bead against the wan in a rage 
about the loss of them 7 filWng/M; Sermona t z. 

Tcneloitane. 


akonl to subjeot to rough or hard treatment; 
as, he bad been,a good deal Auoeftwl ofteut hy ad- 


buffet; a stroke udth tbe fist, or with anythins 
hard or heavy, as a cudgel, a hammer, or the 
knocker of a door, 

Norfolk, we muat have AfioflAt: hal muatwenotT 

BftaA.,Bioli.IU.,v.8,6 
He's a strange soldier that gats not a AneeA. * 

SMMI Ff., fang and No KIsk Ns ] 

8t. A docks [Sootohs] 



Toal nm tiM DdEt jmr mMM Otioe 
Ho put a ftiMol upon tht itt^^ 

To iliow thohoan to oonntiv pooplo. 

roiiofi't CSft.. L ST (/omtefi.) 

knookaway. Bee imekawatf, 
knot^-doil^ (nok'doan), a. 1. Snob as to 
knock to the ground; hence, overwhelming; 
imsistible: as, a Imoeh-down blow; a knoek^ 
argument. 

Aiw with tbewUhy-wailur whool of lentlnient In which 
A knodt’down wpiunent is thought of with the nuno hor* 
loraiatoiooitHlimblowl , , ^ ^ 

J. Kootaa Ambroalaiin, Dea, 1884 . 

2. Constructed so as to be readily knocked 
down or taken apart for convenience in trans- 
portation ; prepa^ and kept in separate parts, 
ready to be pur together as a whole. 

To make a knoeMown wigwam, the framing thoold be 
iRihed together with rupee or twine, and theTwrk tied to 
the rafters with twina i8W. Aswr., N. S., UX. 187. 

knooker (noVdr), n. 1, Onewhoknooks.^2. 
A imlrit or goblin supposed to dwell in mines, 
andto indicate the presence of rich veins of ore 
by knocking. 

The miners ssj thst the Knodksr is some being thst In. 
hshits in the oonoaves and hollows of the Berth, snd thst 
It Is thus kind to some men of sultsMe temper, and directs 
them to the ore by such Its knooUng. 

Hoorn, quoted by K. Huntin British Mining. 

8. A knob, bar, or ring of metal attached to an 
outer door, by knocking with which persons 
seek^ admittance can attract the notice of 
the inmates, it Is uinaUy so held by a hinge that it 
can be Ufted and allowed to fall agalnit a metal plate or 
■tud, giving a sharp blow. It has now generally given 
place to the doo^b01L 

It [the front door] was ornamented with a gorgms brnas 
knodtor, ourioniily wrought, sometlmus in the device of a 
dog, and aometimea of a lion's head. 

Irvtna, Knickerbocker, p. 167. 

One oould hardly find a knodker at a door in a whole 
street after a midnight oipedition of these Beaux Eaprite. 
J. AriUoti, Soobd Life in Itelgn of Queen Auuo, IL 180. 

4. In milling, a device attached to a flour-bolt 
to jar or shake it at intervals, in order to free 
the cloth from the flour, 
knocking (nok'ing), n. [Verbal u. of knock, i;,] 

1. The act of striking a door with the knuckles 
or with a knocker. 

Wake Duncau with thy knoeHn^ I would thou couldst I 
Shak., Macbeth, U. % 74. 

2. vh The larger pieces of stone and ore as out 
or blasted from the vein. [North. Eng.]— 3. 
1 ) 1 . A stone-masons’ name for the smaller pieces 
knocked off in dressing stone.— 4. The cry of 
harehounds, HalliwelL 

knocking-bneker (uok'ing-buk'Cr), n. A tool 
out out of a strong flat bar of iron, used fur 


8306 

___^we to be ). » 

les, and after thst longen out for the'u^.. 

OOde (E. B. T. ELX P- dOL 
Mo thinkea 1 hears the lOarke, 

Thst kaoielet the careful knelL 

Tko Agod Loom Bommmoktk Lams. 
Had I as many sons as I have hairs, 

I would not wish them to a fairer death : 

And so his knell is knolTd. 

Shot,, Macbeth, v. 4 661 

2. To ring or sound a knell for ; warn or draw 
by the sound of a belL 

And his tongue 

Sounds ever after as a sullen beU, 

Bememher’d kmdHng a departing friend. 

Skak., fHen.T^'., L 1, 108 (EnighOi 

dear from the Ohuroh*tower clangs the bdl, 
KneUina souls that would repent 
To the Hedy Sacrament 

S%ihoor, IMdoUn (tr. from Sohtllei). 

n. inirana. To sound, as a bell ; ring. 

If ever [you have] been where bells have kAofrd to church. 

8hak., As you Like it, iL 7, UA 
Remember that vour fame 

jnieiMff in th' care o* th’ world : what you doe quickly 
Is not done rashly* 

FleUhar (<md anothor), Two Hoble Kinsmen, L l. 


(n61), n. [< knoU^^ v.] The ringing of a 
16 cun( 


beU: 


V 

as, the cui^ew knoU, 

ThefSrroU 
Of your departli^ voices is the kncB 
Of what in me la aleepleas. ^ ^ * 

Byron, Childe Bardd, ilL 86. 

knoll^ (ndl), ti. r< ME. krioL < AS. enol, onoll, a 
top or sumz^t (ox a hill), ss liD. knoUCf'D, knot, 
knob, protuberance, a turnip, s MHG. knollc, 
G. knoJlen, a knoll, clod, lump, knot, s Norw. 
knoll as Dan. knold. a knoll, ss Bw. knitl, a bump ; 
prob. of Celtic origin : < W. enol, a knoll, hillock, 
dim. of a more ong. form seen in Gael, cnoe, a 


represented by W. enodo, ^o<ik, Gael, cnco, 
crack, etc.: see knock. Hence dial. (Sc.) know^, 
q. V., and prob. noil, the head, a dial, or slang 
word of which the ]^per spelling knoll was 
not recognised,] 1 • The top or crown of a hill ; 
more generally, a small, gently rounded hill or 
mount. 

The labonreri' homea 
A frequent haunt of Edith, on low kruHa 
Thst olmpUng died into each other. 

Tonnymm, Aylmer’s Fldd. 

2. A turnip, 
knollcr (n^ltr, 


[Prov. Eng.] 

J, n. Oue who tolls a bell. 



with' a mallet. Brockett 
Imock-knee (uok'nd), n. The condition of be- 
ing knock-kneed. 


JProv. Eng.] 

“tToi 


"Kfuwk.kiMe,’* It was stated, depended In most osaes 
. . . upon defloienoy of growth of the o 
part of the femur at the eplidiyslal line. 


» outer or condyloid 
No. 8418, p. 178. 

knbek-kneed (nok'n§d), a. Having the legs 
curved inward so that the knees touch or knock 
toge^er in walking; hence, halting; feeble: as, 
a very knock-kneed argument. Formerly also 
hnaek^^ieed. 

Bislngh, who snocceded to the command of New Swe- 
den, looms lanicly in ancient records as a glfpuitio Sweden 
who, had he not been rather kwoc k Ai wsd and splayAouted, 
might have served for the model of a Samaon. 

Irtkg, Knlckerbooker, vl 8. 

knoek-olf (nok'df), a. The device by which 
the loops of yam are knocked off or drawn 
over the ends of the needles in a knitting-ma- 
chine. 

kno6k-<mt (nok'out), a. Causing one to be 
knocked out, as by a blow in a fight; hence, 
very effective; crushing: as, a knock-out blow, 
knoftkgtonft ("Qk^atfinV a. A stoneon which lead 
ore is broken, cobbed, or bueked; sometimes, 
also, an iron block so nsed. [North. Eng.] 
bodti V, t A variant of gnod, 
knoUM[ii61)y V, [Early mod. E. also knovol; < 
late ME. knoBen, a more sonorous form of knaU 
len, knuUen, and more nearly agreeing with the 
cognate D. G. knallen ss Sw. knalla h Dan. 
knalde, make a loud noise ; ult. imitative : see 
^UJ] L trane, I, To ring, as a bell; espe- 
cially, to ring slowly, for or as for a funem; 
toll; knell. 

Th corns In thsr proprs personas to ths oounseUe house 
• • . M often as thsy shsllen here the bdle of the 


knolly (no'li), o. [< knoll9 + .jfi,] Having 
knoUs ; mark^ by small rounded hUls. 

Mr. Uphsm briefly doscrlt»ed the belts oi knolly and 
hilly drift which have been traced through Minnesota. 

Beionoo, 111 . 605 . 

knop (nop), n. ^Formerly al^o cnoj); < ME. 

knoj ’ 

bu< 

bu<i £i^^1cnop, button, stud (cf, Dan . IVffl/V, 
B knot, bond, naut. knot). Also in variant 
forma knob (q. v.) and knap, ME. onap, < AB. 
cnasp^lQB\.knapprosJ}nn,l^p, aku^,knob: 
see knap^', cf. also D. knoop s mLG. LG. kndp 
s MHG. knouf, G. ibianf (MHG. dim. knoufel, 
kndyfel), a knob, button. Bee also know.'] 1. 
A small rounded proiootion; a stud; a button; 
a knob. [Now only m some speoiflo uses. Bee 
below.] 

KnomiM fyne of gold enameled. 

Ram. of tho Noes, L 7858. 

But when our staudsrd was set up, 

So fleroe the wiud did bla', wufie, 

The t^den knap down from the top 
Unto ground did fa’, Willie. 

Up end War TAmA\ WiUio (Child’s BaUads,yiL 866). 

2t. A bud. 

For brode roses and open also 
Ben paaaed in a dmr or two; 

But anoppM wiUe freihe be 
Two dayee atte leest or thre. 

Ram. of the Rom, I ym. 

The oeder of the house within wu carved with knopo 
and open flowers. 1 EL vL iK 

8 . Ecclce,, a bulb on the stem of a chalice for 
convenience in holding it. It is found in some 
of the earliest known chalices.— 4. In arch,, 
some as knoh,^ 6. A large tub. [Prov. Eng.] 
-XnoiHUid-flower pattern, a luune givm to a pst^ 
mn^usodln Eastern (Mpeclslly l*erslan) deooratlun, is 
of pottery, consisting d Aternsw a i^d or compact 
flower ana a minutely divided and delioete one. 
kno^ (nop), v. f. [< ME. knoppen; < knap, n.] 
To adorn ^th buttons, knobs, or projections 
of any sort. 


Pm Kewiium’i (Bids (& B. T. 8.x L 484. 
Imoppet, n. A Middle English form of knop, 
Wnn (nop'dr), B. [G.. a gallnut, < knopf, 
aknop.knob: seeBaop.j A kind of gall formed 
from the immature acorns of C^rcuepedun- 
eidata and Q, eeeeilifoUa, abounmng in C^tia, 
Btyria, etc. These gills are Isigely need Mr tanntng 
thronghoat Anstrta.ana to some extent In Qeniaiiy. They 
are also used in dyeing Also 
knopmed (nop'wM), n. Same as ksopiMed, 2. 
knort, n. An obsolete form of knur, 
knoniedt, a. Bee knumed, 
knondall (nor'ish), a. [< knor, now knur, 4* 
■OAI.] &0tty:&an7. [Frar.Biw.l 
knOBP (nosp), n, [< G. knoepe, a bw^ < MHG. 
knoape, ukuot, knop; akin to bn^, a knop, bud: 
see hiiOp,\ A bud or unopened leaf or flower, 
or an architeotural ornament resembling a bud ; 
a knob. [Bare.] 

Thy thousands trained to mirtlal toU, 

Fnll red would stain thy native loiL 
Ere from thy murel crown there fdl 
The Slightest Imosp or pinnacle. 

Soau, Marmloib v., Bit. 

k&Ot^ (noQ, n. [< ME, knotte, < AB. enoita m D, 
knot H MHG. knotee; of, OHG. ehnodo, chnoto, 
MHG. knode. knote, G. 
knoUn b loel. knutr (for 
^knutrf) B Dan. knuM b 
B w. knut, a knot; prob. 

B L. nodue (for *gnodne), 
a knot (> E. node, o. v.), 
these kindred forms being 
somewhat oomplioatea. 

Hence Bnif, and, through 
Buss. fri>m loel., ibnouf.] 

1. An interlacement of 
parts of a cord, rope, or 
any flexible strip, formed 
by twisting the ends about 
each other, and then draw- 
ing tight the loops thus 
formed; also, a similar interlacing of two or 
more cords, threads, etc. ; a bunch oi threads or 
thread-Hke things entangled together. 

Bind up this hair 

In any simple hioC. Skdloy, The OencL v. 4. 

Rpecifloally— 2. Apiece of ribbon, lace, or the 
like folded or tied upon itself in some partleu- 
ha form, used as an ornamental adjunct to a 
costume, or to a sword, a cane, etc. : as, a knot 
of ribbon; a breast-Awof; a sboulder^Aiiof.— 
3. Something resembling a knot in its compli- 
cation, its protuberancy, or its rounded form, 
John was now matching several kinds of pomles snd 
fleld-flowers to make her s present of knoto for the day. 
Oay, Letter, quoted in Thaukoray’i English Humourfats. 

The Queen, who set 
With Upe severely plscld, felt the knot 
Climb 111 her throat, and with her feet unaeen 
Crush’d the wild passion out sgslnst the floor. 

' •», Lanedot 



«, bowUne*kiiol i A Sgurama 
•Iglitkuot. 


Tennyson, J 

(a) Thehard,oroei-grainedmaBSOf woodtormedlnatmnk 
at the insertion of a bmch ; psMoulul/, the round, gnarly 

'"Token cni snd 


resulting from a branch being broken ( 

I growing around its stump. This stump often 
falls out in cutting, leaving a kuot-hde. 


formation resulting from a 
the tissues ' 

decays, or 


To'rtlve and erranVfrbm his course o^fr^rth. 

Aitok.,T.endO.,L8,7. 
(5) A node inastem, or any node-like eapatidoii in astern, 
pod, etc. 


As knot^ by the conflux of meeting sep, 
Infect the louud pine and divert his gra 
lilt fr 


Jer. IkiyforTWorks (ed. 1886), I. B8tL 
(e) Anexorescenoeonatrunkorroot:agnsriorknttr. (d) 
A tuft, as of grsia (it) A llowe^bna• 

It [the oltron-tree] bore some ripe onaa sod eome sour 
onea, some in the iniil and some in me bloesom altogether. 

Bp. Haokot, Abpi WffliamaiLSS. 
(/) In Hthd., a small conoretloii or sggregstlon of minsrsl 
matter, or Imperfectiy developed crystal, round occasional- 
ly in schistose rocki, appesrliig to he the result of con- 
tact metamorphiiin. Xnotsof this kind sometimes occur 
crowded tog^her in lam numbers, so to give a knot- 
toippsarance to what otherwise would be a quite smooth 
diSysvM. SnohilateisosUedkfiflMA&oriBMMflii 
German knoCfnseMcAw). The knots are sometimes shn^ 
isgrsgattons of ferruginous material around a small frtg- 
ment of the slate: sometimes more or tadiatinotlytormed 

orystala ondalusite bdiig the most ooromim minsrsl thus 

occurring. This peonliar tormstlon is well shown In tha 
eoster^oiges ana in the like district of England. (0)ln 
himA, same M knflCa (A) In oreA., some m iwok jlS Ih 
brtiikmakinff, a tuft of hriiaci ready to be ISatened into 
s hole In the stock. (>) lnofiat.,agMigBou; anode; a 
plexni. m A defect in flintir^ oonsliHiigolsn opam 
partlde of certhy matter from tlw furneoe, or sbndedfKka 
toedasi-pot^ or a pariide ot glass-fiU, or an topeiteM 
vitraedirrain of wn A (0 lnj4Mapeto.,udevitiSlM 
plstesu-Uke region where eeveral |geiA chains ot ao«a> 
Isina unite: atonn little used by geonaiilMni esMpt la 
deeorlblng perCs of the ohain of tno Andea 


ffht IMflf Afoo, a fnat gmglioit, w It of the 
ftitm [of the AndflijL 

^ J. annoM, Phjrtfqal OeQgrapbjr, p. XiKK 


Tbne Ttm«i » *«*/ ^ •»•»} 

mn bs the KnoUIrn aw bb «i4im 

Ow, ShqriMrdt Wetk^ Ibondv, 1- lUi 


(«0 yavL: (1) A dlFlilo)) of the 00 oalied itotn 

the MTloe of jifeoee of etrf tig atuok tlimugh the etnud* luid 
knotted at eynel dittaavve on the Uno, heitig the epmfe 
hetween any oonaeouUve two ot each knote. When tho 

SS-teoondglMMMieuBod, Uiv length of the knot ie 47,8 ieet. . , - ^ ^ 

Bee loffJ. (2) A nautiuel mile. The length of a Boa^mile from the £ 01*6 quarters of a stag, 
variei with the latitude, aooording to some autluirltiM^ 
hut the^' 


Bsoe 

IRaw ern an hMortan are JSSii?#? 

JhtaeofeJl the dieooane, Sidn^ Aroadi^ ml 

All the while, no doaht, and even ai I write the phraia Uarri^wtan ktuA tkmm •!«« ju». 

he ignutdfatlter] moves In my blood and whispew words W ®ois^, 

to uw, and sits oSident in the veiy JhMt and centre of my mde-knot^etOf-knet, uMMnet,) 

being. A A, steveneon, The Hanse, not^ (liot), v,\ prett and pp. k^tteifjnpt, hnoU 

7f. Ill hunting, on© of certain morsels of flesh . f5 *?• n» _ The older 


iJ Wiv MSMtruuVf ovvi/a lUUM av iwisav t%MWMwaaMviv« 

- lilted States liydrompnio Ollloe and United 

States Coast Hurvog have adopiea 0,0S0.S7 feet as its eon* 
•tant length, the English Admiralty (]^080 feet See rads, 

In order to remove all nnoertaiu^ and to Introduce uni- 
formity, this oiBoe adopted, sevenu yean ago, the vslne 
which results from ooniidenng the nautical mile as equal 
to the one slitleih part of the length of a degree on the 
great oirole of a sphere whose surface Is oqiisl to the Bu^ 
iMe of the earth. This valuer computed on Clarke's sphe- 
roid, is: One nauUoalmneBi85a,84B metres buuso. 27 feet, 
a value whloh ooinMiKmds to the adtmiod length of the 
Admiralty Knot ■ UOeo feeL 

hgwrt U, S, Cook and Oeod, fhtrooy, 18S1, p 854. 

J In peom . , a uni venal curve In three-dimensional space, 
hioh, upon being brought Into a plane by any prooeis 
of distortion whatever without the urouiug of one part 
through another (that is, without passing through a nodal 

' ‘ ■ Iknotdlffen 

r consists of 
Ing brought 

ove prooesB, are always crossed the 

j laofiiR oonaiats of three whloh are 

■Imilar^ ioincd togetlicr, independently of any Unking of 
pain of them. An ainpktehiral knot is one which is its 
own perversion— that la whose Image In a mirror does 
not differ from the knot itself in rosptot to right* or left- 
tumdednesa. ( 0 ) In Kisex, Englaiid, eighty rounds of the 
reel of bailee wed, or yam. (p) In tor., a piece or two or 




iormX wUl always have nodes or crossing A I 
from a link in being uniouraal, while a unking 

two Gurvea or ovals In spac^ which, after belr „ 

into a plane by the above process, are always crossed ihe 
with the other; a ■ ‘‘ 



Heimldic Knots. 

X, Lacy knvti a, Pnera knot: 3, Btiwan knot; 4. Wake fOnnonct) 
knot j 5, : 4 ta(ror.l knot ; A, knot oTSavoy (of the OrtUir of the Anniiii* 
clatwm): 7. Harrington or true-love kiait ; 8. Boudiler knot; 9, Hcnc- 
age knot. 

more pieces of cord so intertwined as to form an ornamen- 
tal tigare. There are many forms which wore in common 
use as badges of certain ncmle famUiei in the middle ages, 
which have been adopted as bearings in hcraldiy prr^r. 
(q) In laoo-making, a small and simple ornament pro/ect- 
Ing from the outer edge of the oordounet, a variety of tlic 
fleur-vulant. <r) Any figure the lines of which frotiuent* 
ly Inlerseot each other : as, a garden knot (a parterre). 

The plleres weren y-peynt and pulched ful cleuc, 
And qucynteli i-ooroen with onriouse knotloo. 

With wyndowos weU y-wrouat wide vp o-lofte. 

Pirn PUnemom't Credo (K. £. T. H.X L 161. 
Flowers worthy of Paradise ; which not nice art 
In beds and curious Imefs, but nature boon 
Pour'd forth profuse on huL and dale, and plain. 

JftitoA, P.I., Iv. 842. 
Next the itreete side, and more contiguous to y« house, 
are tnatU in trsyle or grasse worke, where likewiu runs a 
fonntaine. JSedyn, iliuy, April 1, 1044. 

(t) A duster ; a oolleotlon ; a group. 

Not a lonlL without ihlno own foal knot, 

But fears and hates thee. B. Jonton, CatUtne, Iv. 2 . 
A certain knot ot ladies took him for a wit. 

Addtoon, A Beau’s Dead. 

<0 A swirling wave. rBaro.) 

A Jrnd of the sea washed our tab overboard wherein our 
fish was a-wmtering. Wintki^ Hist New England, 1. 11 . 

4. A bond of aBROolatioD ; a clone union or tie : 
as, the nuptial knot. 

His owne two hands the holy knottii did knltt, 

That none but death for ever can divide. 

£!ponaor,F.if,,LxlL87, 
0 night and shados ! 

How are ye Join'd with in trlpic huk / 

Milton, Comui, 1. r>81. 

6, A difBoultv, intricacy, or perplexity; noiue- 
thing not easily solved; a puzzle. 

It le too hard a knot tor mo. Skak., T. N., IL 2, 42. 
A man ahall be per]dexed with knotty and problems of 
budneia and oontnuy affalra. SouM, Sermoua 

6. The point on which the action or dovelo|>- 
ment of a narrative depends; the gist of a 
matter ; the nucleus or kernel. 

The knotio why that every tale Is tdd, 

If it betarled tfl that lust be odd 
Of hem that han it after berimed yore. 

The aevour paieth ever letigar the more, 

For fulaomncsae of his prolizitee. 

Chauoor, Quire's TalSb 1. 8 SS. 


flytlien lytte they thefoure lyromei, Arent of the hydo, 
'Jjieti hrek thay the bals^ the bales out token, 
lystily foilancyng, b<n« of the knot 
Sir (hwtym ana tto Orion Knight (E. E. T. S.X 1. 1884. 

8. A rocky summit. [Prov. Eng.]-A]i|lerr 
double knot, a neat and secure knot used In Joining 
gut-lengthi. The ends are laid together pointing in op- 
posite direotions, and are paatod round each other twioa 
when drawn together, the knot is oblong, and the ends may 
be out off asclose as can be done with a sliarp knife without 
tt possibility of their drawing. Tills knot is indispensable in 
making leaders for trout-hshiug and oaiting-Uiiee for ml- 
mon-flshitm. Fferyia— Artifloors'knotb Heeei^eer.— 
BowUno-niOt, a common form of sallora' knot, in whloh 
the loop eimbe made of any slie, and doee not Jam nor ren- 
der. See out under def. 1.— Boudirs' knot, a clovo-hltoh. 
Bee hUeh, 0.— DtOTS knot, In tor., a knot forming a device 
or badgeused by the Daore family, and often appmng as a 
hemldio liearing. Bee cot under def. 8 (p).— Bnmsli *H0t 

S .X a method of tying two rope-ondi orpieoee of rat 
her Iw making an overhand knot In eaon around the 
^---FuniTOw'alglit knot, a form uf knot mnoh used 
by sailors, ihapM lik^e figure s. See out under def. 1. 
— Flsmiih not. Same as Jigure^gf-elght toiot— Gcr^ 
dim knot see (TorGHan.— sSrd knot, a knot tied In 
anch a manner as not to be easily loosened.— -Bsirlllff- 
ton knot in her,, a knot or pattern made of Interlacing 
bands, usually toned or twisted like ropes, showing 
two strands crossing each other aaltierwlse and passing 


ly dispoeed. Sto cut under def. 8 tpX— 

Bonsagq knot hi Aer., a heart-shaped knot or twlsi of 
rope, the badge of the Heneege family. Bcecut under def. 
8 SsronlOfia knot, a knot which cannot be sov- 
etm— Joseph^ knot, a knot used to Join two pieces 
of thread when both the ends are afterward needed for use. 
iXst. qr jir«dl0t0oit.— lii^VWOO^ Seo^to-twed, 

— lISA-rope knot, a knot made on the end of a rope by 


— BSii-rope knot, a knot made on the end of a rope by 
opening out the strands, and forming a double wall ana 
double crown.— ^ 


MattlliW Wslk- 

sr,knot (mutx 
a knot made by 
Interlaoing the 
strands at the end 
of a rope in the 
maiinor shown in 
tile out, used enie- 
dally for the lan- 
yards of the lower 
riggliiB, to keep 
the end from draw- 


ing through the 
hole in ' 



Matthew Walker Knot. 


... the dead- 
eye; named from 
the inventor. --Ordir Of the Knot, a mDitory order of 
aliort duration, founded at Naples in the fonrieenth cen- 
tury.— Ovurkand knot. 800 the out below.- Porton' 
knot, a pad for supporting hardens on the head. 

To a Coblera Aul, or Batcher's Knife, 

Or PorUr’t Knot, commend me ; 

Blit from a Souldler's hazy Life, 

Good Heaven pray defend m& 

Quoted ill Aohton'a Social Life In Boign of Queen Anne, 

fll. 2W. 

One of the pubUahera to whom Johnson applied for om- 
ploymeiit . . . oxolalmed, ** You hod better get a porter's 
Jhid; and cany irnnka." Maeavkty, Hamud Johnson. 


verb is hniU\ L trana, 1. To complicate or tie 
in a knot or Knots; form a knot or Imots in or 
on: as, to knot a cord or a handkerchief. 

But here’s a queen when she rides ahroad 
Is always knmng thresds. 

For many weeks about my loins I wore 
The rope that haled the backets from the wdl, 
Twisted as tight as 1 could knot the noose. 

IVnuysen, St Simeon Stylitea 
2. To fasten or secure by a knot. 

She has knaked the keys upon a string; 

And with her she has them ta’en. 

The UsUOay Worm qf SptndMomhough (ChOd's^B^s, 

At his side a wretched scrip was hung, 
Wide-patoh’d, and knotted to a twisted thong. 

Pape, Odyssey, xUL 

Hence— 8. To entangle; perplex. 

They are oatohed In knotted law, like nets. 

S. BuOer, Undlbraa, II. UL IK 
4f. To tmite or knit elonoly. 

The jpar^ at the Fepists in England are become more, 
toiottea, both in dopendenoe towards Bpalm and amongst 
thomsdves. Baeon, Wax with Spi un. 

6. To remove the knots from, as a woven fabric, 
l)y piillinff them out with small tweozer».— 6. 
To cover the knots of: a preliminary process in 
painting on wood, so that the knots shall not 
show tnrou^.— 7. To cover (metals, etc.) with 
knotting. See 3. 

n. inirans, 1. To form knots or joints, as in 
plants.— 2. To knit knots for fringe; protince 
zanoy work made by tying knots in cords. Com- 
pare knotting, knotworkpicnottetUmr work,S, 
To gather in knots ; unite as in a knot. 

Keep it as a cistern, for foul toads 
To knot and gender in ! KAolr., Othello, iv. 2, 08. 
4t. To form flower-buds. 

You cannot have an apple or a cheny but yon must 
stay Its proper periods, and let It blossom and ftnef, and 
grow and t^n, Jer, SToytor, Work 8 (^ 1B86X 1* 704. 

knot^ (not), n, [Also gimt, and dial, knot, knot ; 
said to be ‘^uarned after King Canute [AS. Cnfit], 
who was very fond of it^^ but no oonneoting 
ME* form appears, and If it existed It would 
give a mod. form (see knoutberrg): there is no 
evidence that Canute was very fond of this bird, 
and no probability that so common a bird would 
be named after a particular person,] 1. Tbe 
robin-snipe ; the red-breastea or gray-backed 
sandpiper, JHnga oanutun, a bird of the snipe 
family, SMilopamdw, Zt breeds within the irotio cir- 
ole, and at other seasons than the summer Is dispersed 
along most of the aea-ooeaU of the world. The knot la 10^ 
inches long, and So) Inches in extent of wings. In lum- 
mer the under ports are brownisli-red ; in winter, white. 
Tlie upper parti of the adult ore browiiish-hlock, varied 
with tawny and white. The young are eshy above, varied 
with white, and with dork edgings of Individual feathers. 
Tlio knot usually goei In iluoks, like other imoll waders, 
and when It is fat Its flei^ is di" 


One Thames Street porter would take the whole seven 
and their bundles on hii knoA 



e.fnwhand knot ; #, iquiuv ox n«f knot ; t, gru]iy*|.knot. 


isdeliuioni. 

2. The ringwpiover, hiaHeuta^ithcme 
habits ou thebeach resemble those of the knot. 

I 1 [Bolfast, Ireland.] 

OKsqf*, Fontainebleau, ti. JmotbWTy (not'bor^), w.; ul. (-Iz). 

Hknotl’^herrvh Ct knoutbvrry,] Theclouo- 
berry, Buhus Cnantaimorue, 
knots (nSt), n. [Also knot; appar. a sort of cross 
between knot and node,"} In tnech,, the point 
where cords, ropes, etc., meet from angular 
directions In fumcular xnaohines. More prop- 
erly called node, 

knotfUnau (not'fdl-nes), a. In geom,, the 
number of knots of leas knottiness of which a 
given knot is built up. Bee knofl, 3 (n). 

As soon IB we come to 8 folds we have some knots which 
m^^imserve their knottiness even when .this conation 


teuan knot, a knot used in tying reef-points, so formed 
that the ends come out alongiide of the standing parts 
and tbe knot does not Jam. Alio oalled ra^-jimot,— Bnr- 

BOODW knot, a square or reel knot: used in ^ng a liga- 

tare around a out artery.—Toemt tbs knot HeeeiiL— types. Th 
To tit wM knOTt,to hamstring. (Old along, depends 


This Is a dUBoulty of a very formidable order. It 
hiqhj have oalled knotriif- 


He has tied them a’ tef St, Marjfe knot, 

A' those horses but barely three. 

DiOtd the (WTChUd's Ballads, VI. 72). 

Ttns-lOfSortniS-lOVlEl’knot (o) A kind of double 
knot, mode with two bows on each nde interlacing etch 
other, and with two ends : tbe emblem of interwoven ottco- 
tions or of migagemont 

111 knit it up in silken strings, 

With twenty odd-oonoolted ems-low knau. 

Shak„ T. Q. of V., IL 7, 46. 
They grew till they grew unto the church top. 

And then they ooiud grow no higher; 

And there they fred In a true tooon knot, 

Whloh made sll the people admire. 


FairMargiret and Sweet 


^(Lliild'sfialladi, n.l44X 


upon tbe propmly wM 

Tmt, Ttm lu^. ot fidin., XUIl. UL 504. 
knot^UB (not^grbs), n. 1. A weed of almost 
worldwide distnbutioD, Polggonum avieulare: 
BO oidled from the numerous nodes in its stems 
and its thickly spreading habit, it is a tough 
trailing and broneniug plant, common in trodden ground, 
and ofmn carpeting dooiyardi, etc* (Also celled knot- 
weed, gooee-gram, cow-gram, doorwetd, etc.) An infuBlon of 
it was formerly supposed to retard bodily growth, whenoe 
Shokipere oalls It ^mndering knot-grass.** 

Get yon gone, you dwarf : 

You minimum of hindering htof-groM mode. 

KUr.,lLN.D., 1118 , 820 . 
We want a boy extremely for this function 
Kept under for a year with mUk and knetgram. 

Beau, and FI,, Ooxoomb, tt. 




Knot'gniiA ( PcfygtHum mvieutaPt), n, flower ; ^ fruit. 


d. By extension, any plant of the genus Poly^ 
gonum^ properly knotweed,^3. In ooeasional 
nse, a plant of some other genns inore'or loss 
sinular. (a) Any of tbeipeolMof UMbrvm orPofMi^ 
eikto; AWhlUow-wort (ft)ATirletyorthefiili6(ist»Afrfrfl- 
nalhirwm awnaflefim, hsyliig a knotty rootitook. (Fvov. 
JSng,] (e)Theflaria*griflaAyfiiMini«m^ 
N^/M^Fro?« Eng.] IhU nisy bo the plsDt menUoiied 

The ohewing lloOkfl 

Hid ti'en their ropper on the lavoiiry herb 
Of knot-gram dew-biqirent. Jfgton, Comiu, L 64a 

Oonoh^griM: a me of donbtful appropriatenefli.— 
Bird’s knofe-gxaas, a name of oeMoiia 6b> 

telned by tnmilation.— Ooast or sea knoa-grass, 
gmm taarMiutsk— Psmali knob^naa name 

of the oommou mare’l*tal^ HlapwriM eidbani— Qerman 
Iho kna^ SSramOa 


knot-frus, tbo knawel, SAorunUum anntiua^llaie 
knot-vraas, l^'e name for the oommon knot>giaaa 
Po^yponum aefontori, In distlnotlou from /niiele mot* 
aram Or hloh flee, above). 

knottat. a. An obsolete form of knot^, 
knotm (not'ed), a. [< knot^ + -otP.] Full 
of knots; having knots; knotty. 

Tho apllttlng wind 

Makes flexible the knoes of kneStd oska 

Shak,, T. and a, L 8, 6a 

The many-Anottad wate^flflaa 
That whliUed dry and still about the mium 

Ibntii/son, Passing m Arthv. 

Spedflosny —(a) In M., having a series of nodea or node- 
like swellings; Jointed: ssld of stems, pods, eto. (6) In 
ao^, having one or more swellings ; nodosoi <e) Having 
Interseotlng figures; having lines or walks Intersooting 
one another , maifcod with Interlaolnga 
Thy onrlonsAiiottsd garden. 8hak., L L L., 1. 1, 249. 
(d) Inlttfiol.|Oontainlngorohsnoteilsedfayknots.~Xiio^ 
ied-bar woKk. seme as moemnitf.— motted looi. a 
name given to the old 
punto a groieN^ a fringe 
or border made of kiiuti 
ted threads. Maoramd 
Isoe Is Its modem rep- 
raeentatlve.— Knotted 

onrriiig In &e Komau- 
eeque styles so carved as 


880T 

a b the opesKUon at 

bots from oloths with tweeienL^S. A kinu 
of oement especially useful for metals and as a 
coveri^ for protection from the weather. It 
is made r^ lead, carefully ground, and 
toiled with boiled oil and a little turpentine, 
knottmg-naedlo (not'ing^ne^dl), n. A needle 
(Lesignea for use in making knotting. See JmoU 
ting, 1. ^ 

A botUe-scr^. a knoMno-nmdU, and a baU of sky-oolor 
and white knotting. Xtomn, Annsli of Eng. Stage, I. ziL 

knottlat (uot'l), n. r< me. hnotui (s MLG. 
knutol s OHG. ehnuUlf ohnuiHL MHG. knUteL 
knUttclf G. knUttel)^ a knot, ^ob ; dim. of knot^* 
n.] A knob. [Prov. Eng.] 

Hehadoahevedlykeabnllaand knoflOlMin hlifrount 
as thsy had bene the bygyni^g of bomea 

Jfg.2«s<^ALl7,f. 1. (aolUtma.) 

knottled (not'ld), a. [< knottle H- -od^.] Stunted 
in growth. [Prov. £ng.] 

ImoSty (not'f). 0 . [< kno(^ + -yi.] 1, Pull 
of knots; having many knots. 

In hir right band (which to and fro did shake) 

She bare a skourae, with many a kmOtU string. 

VQoaoigiMt Complaint of Philumeiie. 
The oak, 

Expanding Its immense and JmoCto arms. 
Embraces the light beach. ShMsg, Alastor. 

2, Hard; rugged. 

When heroes knock their knotty heads together. 

/toioB, Ambitions Stepmother. 
Art will provall whore knotty strength denies. 

Quanu^ Emblem^ v. a 

8. Difficult; intricate; perplexing; involved. 




■■m 



to impesr as U knotted 
In the middle.*- Snot" 
t(sd data w sdilst. 

See Jbiofl, 8 (/\ 
knottor (not'Ar), n* 
A fine strainer used 
to clear papei^pulp 
from clots or knots 
as it passes to the 
paper-making ma- 
chuu. 

A sievet, or Imottsr, as 
It is which Is 

nsQsIly formed of brass, 
having fine lUts out in 
It to allow the oomml- 
nuted pulp to pass 
through^ wnlls it re- 
tains all lamps and 



Knottod PllUn.— BuUlca of St. 

Meik'i. Voniea ^ 

knotUnaw (notM-nes), n. 1. The condition of 
bei^ knotty ; the state of having many knots 
or swellings. 

By his rHeronles’sl oaken dub is skmifiMl reason rul- 
ing the appetite : the knotUnm there^ihe dlfllonlty they 
have That setdi after virtua Psoekom, Drawing. 

2. The quality of being knotty ; difficulty of 
solution; intricacy ; oomplioatlon: as, the 
tinew of a problem. 

Knotttnm at his sigda Hors. 

3. In geom.j the minimum number of nodes in 
the projection of a knot on a plane or other 
singie-aneeted, singly oonneoted surface. 

kaottillf (noting), a. [Verbal n. of Xwofi, r,1 
1. A kind of fknoy work made with twisted and 
knotted threap and closiely imitating some old 
forms of lace. 


Ton may be sore I was vsiy young. & therefore very 
msb, or ambitions, when 1 adventnnl upon that Anctty 
piece [his eaisy on LuoretiaaJ. 

Jiodynt To Doctor Merle Gasanbon. 
Vlrtoo 1 and Wealth t what are ye but a name i " 

Bay, for snob worth are other worlds prmnredT 
Or are they both la this their own rcwsnl f 
A knotty point 1 to which we now proceed. 

Ptio, kCattl Eiaayii^ IIL 887. 

knotweed (not'wSd), n. 1. A plant of one of 
the i^cies of knapweed or knooweed, Ceatoti- 
tea nigra, C» Vganus, and C. Soahioaa : so call- 
ed from the knot-like heads. [Prov. Eng.]-*- 
2. A plant of tho genus Polggonutn, which 
includes tho dborweed, the smartweeds and 
water-pepper, the prinee’s-feathor, etc.; knot- 
grass or jointweed: so called from the knotty 
stem— Eeaslds Imotwsed, Pofy^muim mm 
flpottid knotwied, iPolygomm Pondoaria, 
thumb. 

knot-wood (not ' wtid), n. 1. Wood that Is full 
of lDiotB.^8. Specifically, pine wood contain- 
ing resinous knots, used for making a brilliant 
fiiS, or for light. [Bonthom U. S. J 
knotwork (uotVArk), n. An ornamental ar- 
raii^ment of cords knotted together, as in some 


, or Isdy's- 


Knotwork, nth contufy.— Cnthedml of Angon, Franco. 

kinds of fringe, in the cordons of a cardinars 
hat, or represented in carving, painting, etc. 

A font St Dolton, Devon, formed of portions of s mono- 
lith osrved with Saxon knotwork, eto. 

AmenmiNii, No. 8191, p. 868. 

kno t wort (not'wSrt), n. 1. Thekuot-^ss, 
PolggoHum avieulare,^2, nl. A name given by 
Lindiey to the plant family IlUeehracm, See 
knot’^raoky 3 (a). 

knood (noud), n. [Origin obscure.] The gray 
gurnard, Trigla gurnaram, [Local, Ireland.] 
Imoat (nout, more properly nfit; Russ. pron. 
knot), n. [< F. knout aa;G. knute, < Rubs. muUi 
(Little Russ, and Pol. hnut), a whip, soourge, 
< Teel. knUtr, a knot: see A whip or 

scourge formerly used in Russia for the pun- 
ishment of the worst criminals. Yawing deaorip- 
ttons of It are given, und it was probably made In different 
fonns; but Its effect wm so severe that few of those who 
were subjeoted to Its full force survived the punishment. 
Tho emperor Nicholas substituted for the knout a milder 

A pl^^ifl<MKiiol^,yia g^BoyshoWliig CIrolealn knoat (nout, or better nfit), v. t [< knout, a.] 

To punish with the knout or whip. 

The freaks of Paul, who banished and kiuuMt persons 
of every slatloi^ were safely dfrplsyed hi Peteimiir and 
Mosoow. * ^ — 


, , (noat'bcp'i), a.t pL 

amoAforimof AS. 

plant is tj^tlonally connected with Ung Gi^ 
nute.] The clondbeny, Bukua Chamtmorua, 
[Prov. Bng.] 

Imow^ knew, up. known, ppr. 

knowing, [< ME. knowen, Hmwen, onowen, 

enawen (pret. knew, kneux, pi. knemen, pp. 
knowen, enowen, hnawen), < AS. endwan (pret 
me6w, pp. endwen)BOBQ[,oHdan,hndan, ekndan, 
enahan, know, b icel. knd, know how to do, be 
able, ssOBulg.^rnafi, know, ssL. gno in noeeere, 
orig. gnoeeero (as iu comp, co-^noeoere, i-gnoa- 
cere; pert, non, pp. notua, in comp, gnotua) b 
Q r. you in yiyvdteKtiv, 2d aor. yvwat, know, m 

know: a secondary form of the root gan. 
Tout, kan, in know, caal, know, be able, 
etc. The forms in E. derived from this secon- 
dary root are few (know, aoknow, knowledge, ae- 
knowledge, and remotely name), but the forms 
from the primitive root kan are uumerons : cant, 
omt, eon^, ownning^, cunning, couth, uncouth, 
kith, hithe, ken\ etc. Tho X. and Gr. wor^ 
from the secondary root are very numerous in 
E.; e. g. : from Latin, agniee, cognise, eogniUo/i^, 
ineogmUi, ignore, nohlo, note, denote, notary, no* 
Uon, cognomen, nominal, etc., ignominy, narrate, 
etc.; from the Greek, gwme^,gnome^, gnoaia, 
gnoaHc, etc., aunonym, eto.] 1, trana, 1. To 
perceive or tmderstand as being fact or truth ; 
nave a clear or distinct perception or appre- 
hension of; understand or comprehend clearly 
and fully; be conscious of perceiving truly. 

For when thou bisiMsf the neple loved the, tbow draw- 
est the a-bskk«, for to helpe them In their nedee. 

irsr»n(E.£.T.aXL4a 

We Imow what we ans bat know not what we may bat. 

Shak., Bsmlstk iv. 48. 
What can we reason, bnt from what we knowf 

Sassy on Man, L 18. 

In tho night he dreemed that the waa gons^ 

And knowing that he dreamed, tried hard to wakSb 
And could not. 

waUam Marria, Earthly Paradise, I.889L 
There li an ambiguity In the words know, *’ knowledge/’ 
which Dr. Bain seems not to have ooniidered : ’* to Ancor 
may meanelther to perceive or apprehend, or it maymeui 
to understand or comprehend, 

J. Ward, Sneyo. Brit, XX. 48, 
Wo know things, and we know that we Imew them. 
How we know them Is a mystery Indeed, but one aboat 
which It is perfectly idle to speculate. 

Mfrorf, Nature and Thought p. USL 

2. In a general sense, to have definite informa- 
tion or intelligence about; be acquainted with, 
either through the report of others or through 
personal ascertainment, observation, experi- 
ence, or intercourse : as, to know American his- 
tory; be knowa the city thoroughly. 

And Meriyn, that all this known wale, soldo to thekynge 
and Vtor how It was be-tld of this msn. 

jrsrgii(E.S.T.BuXL68. 
How ye myght my nsme knowon verllla 

Norn. V /’a'frnes (E. B. T. B.X L 444. 
That I may iwow him and thepower of hlsretorreotlaii, 
and the fellowihip at bis sufferings. Phfl. UL la 

Ambition feds no gift, 

Nor knowt no bounds. 

FUtohor (Md enotkor), Fslse On^ Iv. L 
Not to Anew me sxwnes yourselves unknown. 

Jfaofi,P.L,lv.880. 

8. To recomiiTd after some absence or c^ge; 
recall to the mind or perception; revive prior 
knowleilge of: as, he was so changed that you 
would hawy know him. 

And the Isdyhlrteilf was above on the wallea that Assisf 
hem wde anoon u She hem aaugh. 

7«rgn(E.E.T.8.),fiiM8. 


At nearer view he thought he know the deed, 
And called the wretched man to mind. 


thdr Handa, dthcr being less than a Silver Peniw, In 
which are psrsplouoaily wrote the Lords Prsyer in Latin 
sod 

Quoted In Addon'o Bodd Life In Bdgu of Queen Anne, 

[L 17. 


4. To recognise in oontrast or comparison; dls- 
tinguiBh by means of previous acquaintanoe or 
information: as, to know one man from another; 
we know a fixed star from a planet by its twin- 
kling; to Xpsow the right way. 

When the wind is southerly I Anew a hswk from a hand- 
saw. Skat,, Hamlet, a k >87. 

Esoh hoasehdd knowotk their owne lands, andgirdens, 
and most line of their owno Isbonrs, 

OapL John Smith, Tme Travds, I. iSi 
Numeration la but the adding of one unit more, anddv- 
ing to the whole a new nams^ whereby to Snow it from thoie 
bdore and after. Mu. 

6. To understand from experience or attain- 
ment; comprehend as to manner or method: 
with how before an infinitive : as, to know hew 
to make something. 

The tmtente. that know not hew 
To dphir whst Is wrh In Isarnsd bocha. 

Shah,, Laorsesb L MO. 


tiOHaM rtf , by n T ^ n l wn , kow wit ■omrtimtiomittad, ti* 
ptdilliriti poatiy. 

SwMi prinock tbe naiiie of death wae neTer terrible 
Vo him tbailnwie to live. 

Fktfifm, Double Marriage, It. 8. 
He 

Blmaelf to ling, and bnild the loftjr rhyme. 

MUton, ijr&daa, 1, 11. 
How tew among them that know to write or apeak in a 
pure itila JfBCon, Apology for Smeotymnuna. ) 

6t. To have uezual ooniinoroe with. Gon. iv. 1 . 
[A euphemism.] — i know not what a phraae used 
aa a noun or an adfectlve to eapreaa Indranlte, and eape- 
olally indettnltely uige amounta. 

Otir Seamen are apt to have great Notionaof Tknow noi 
what Front and Advantagea to oe had In lervlng the Mo- 
gul; nor do they want wt fine Bturiea to enoourage one 
another to it JDaniptorf Voyagea t COT. 

Hot to know beans. Bee beam.-Not to know B 
bnlTs foot, broomstlok battMore,^ Bee a— 
lojimr a hawk ftom a hand-aaw. Bm hand-fair. 
-^TO know a move or two. See moee.— To know the 
ro p ia (a) To be Qualified for the dutiea of a aailor l» 
having learned the detaila of the rigging of a veeid. 
Hence— (b) To underatand the detaila of a particular 


for logic to 
oertalned. 


kBOWltdg* 

which ii abaoltttaiy ob|cotl?a L a 
— hai no direot oonoem ; It la 


; have knowledge of the routine of any bnilneea. 
1— Toknowwhat*io’dlodk.toboweii'"^ — ^ 


particular 

builneea. 

infonned 


and equal to any emergency, [(^olloq. ] 

Partial fnenda aay 1 know what > o'clooir tolerably well. 

Thackeray, Pondennla, x. 

Tb know What’S What»to have dear knowledge or com- 
preheneion of a lubjeot ; be thoroughly poeted ; be aure 
of one’a ground ; have one’s eye-teeth cut lOoUoq.] 

He knew whaVe whai, and that'a aa high 
Aa metapbyaic wit oan fly. 

JhtUer, Uudlbraa, 1. L 140. 

n. intrans. 1. To possess knowledge; bo in- 
formed ; have intelhgonce. 

If any man will do liia will, he ahall know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God, or whether 1 apeak of myedt 

John vll 17. 

Sir John must not know of it 

8hak,, 2 Hen. IV., fl. 4, 10. 
When want of learning kepi the laymen low, 

And none bat prieata were authoria'd to knoir. 

Dryden, Heliglo Laid, L S7a 

8. To take coguizanoe; acquire knowledge; 
get Intelligence. 

And for heJbMuy on the oroli and to diet hhref hym, 
BoDuare hadde he aaluaoion thanne aeinte Ion. 

Piera Plowman ( AX zL S78. 
JTiiew of your youth, examine well your blood. 

BAak.,M.H.U,il,6S. 

8t. To be acquainted with each other. 

You and 1 have known, air. Shak,, A. and C., it SS> 
Sir, wo have known together In Orleans 

8hak., i7ymbolins L 4, 80. 
2 want to know, a New Kagtend oolloqulal phraas eonlv- 
alent to *ia It poaalble?’ 'youaarjwiso mel'— Mot that 
I know of, not ao far aa I know ; not to my knowlMge. 

CTubf. Mr. Surfaoe, pray Is It true that your unds Sir 
Oliver, la coming home? 

JmipA 8, Not that I know qf, indeed, sir. 

dTAerfoan, Bohoul for Scandal, L 1. 
To know for, an old expn^on meaning the same us to 


..Ja by which knowM^ la ai- 
J. Wood, Bnoyo. IMt^u. 88. 

8. A peroeption, judgment, or idea which is in 
aooord with fact or truth ; that which is known. 

^'Not alL” quod ahe, '’madame. that may not be; 
ffor yet 1 haue no knowlqae whioho he la.” 

eSnerydeeCk, E. T. A.), L 780. 

Ill make this new report to be my knowMbe; 

111 aay 1 know it; nay. Ill awear i aaw it 

jfaau, and FL, Phllaater, ill L 
All gonemment of action la to be gottm by knowledge, 
and knowledge beet, by gathering many knowledgeo, 

air P.EKdneyt ApoL for Foetrie. 
For knowMgei ire aa pyramldea, whereof history Is the 
basis : so of Natural Philotopby the basis Is Natural His- 
tory ; ibe stage next the baila is Physio; the itage next 
the vertical point la Metaphyiio. 

Baoon, Advancement of Training, IL 
This knowMEoe of the cause of a phanomenon Is diffei^ 
ent from ... the knowledge of that phieuomenoii simply 
as a fact; and these two oognitioni or knowledgee have, 
accordingly, received different namee. The latter , . . 
la oalledniitorloal or empiiioal knowledge ; the fohner Is 
oalled phUoiophloal, or solentiflo. or rationil knowledge, 
Sir IT. Horntfleii, MeUidi., ill. 

3. Acquaintance with things ascertained or as- 
certainable; acquired information ; learning. 

Ignorance is the oarae of God, 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heaven. 

8hak., 8 Ben. VL, Iv. 7, 78. 
1 think by fir the most important bill In our whole code 
is tliat for the diffusion od knowledge among the poqule. 

Jeffmon, Correspondence, 11. 46. 


r of, still used colloquially. 

He might have more diseases than ho knew for, 

ahak.,%Kon,iy„l%,%, 

know^t (n5), n, [< I'>iotoi, f.] Knowledge. 

That on the view and know of these contents • . . 

He should the bearers put to aodaino death. 

8Hak,, Hamlet (foL 16S8X v. S; 44. 

know^ (non), ti. A dialectal (Scotch) form of 

0 1 hae been cast, and I hae been west^ 

An* I hae l>eeri for o'er the knowee. 

The Broom of Cowdenknowa (Chlld*a Ballads, IV. 47X 

knOW^i knoweti U. Middle English forms of 
knee. 

Myself to modes wol the letre aowe,*' 

And held his bondes np, and til on knowa, 

Chaucer, Troilua, 11. 1202. 

kBOWable (nd'^-bl), a. [< + •able,'] 

That may be known; capable of being appre- 
hended, understood, or ascertaiuod. 

A thing exists for ua only in Its knowable relations 

G. B, Lewea^rioba. of Life and Mind, II. 14. 

Be It a single bbjeot or the whole univerae, any account 
which begina with it in a oonerete form, or leavoa off with 
It in a oonerete form, li inoomplete ; ainoe there remaina 
an era of its knowaUe exiatenoo nndeaorlbed and uiiux- 
piaiiied. B, apenoer, Firat Principles, 1 08. 

kncrrablfflieSB ». The quality 

of being knowable, 

knaw-Bll (nd'&l), 9>. [< e., + obj. aH.] 

One who knows or professes to know every- 
thing; a wiseacre: generally used ironically. 

iMOWW (n6'kr)f », One who knows. 

If it be at an the woit of man, it must be of sneh a one 
as it a true knower of hlmaelf. 

Milton, Ohuroh-Govemment^ t. L 

Vor If writera be lust to Che memory of King Cbaxiee 
the Beoond, th«r oennot deny him to have been an exact 
of maazlikL and a perfeei dkCingaiaher of tbetr 
Dnslcii, King Arthur, Ded. 
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knowing (u<i^iiig)> b- [< ME. Imwlngg, tmaw- 
infff < AB. endnmng, Terbol n. of onffmaii, know: 
seeAmoidi.] Knowledge; acquaintance; ascer- 
tainment; power or means of ascertaining. 

To the eontree cf Ennepye hym dlghte 
There as he had a frende of his knoemiuw, 

Chaueer, Good Women, L 8156. 

1 have seen 

llonn dreadful, and thlngi strange ; but thia sore night 
Hath trifled former knouinga, JShak., Macbeth, ILI, 4. 

How he could be **ktn ” to Dnlitiodo aa well wu not so 
clear, but Mra. Abel agreed with her husband that there 
was *' no knowing,” Qeorga ElM, Middlemaroh, Ixlx. 

knowing (nd'ing),|7.G. [Ppr.ofXTnomi,^.] 1. 

Having perception or knowledge; intelli^nt; 
iuBtruoted. 

Aa if the filth of poverty sunk aa deep 
Into a knowing spirit aa the bane 
Of riobea doth into an ignorant aouL 

S, Joneon, Poetaster, v. l. 

Cherish, good Theophfln^ 

This knoieOig scholar. 

Maaainger, Vlrgin-MartTr, L 1, 

8. Oonscious; intentional. 

He that remaina in the grace of God tins not by any 
deliberate, consultive, knowing act 

Jer, Tt^or, Wortca (ed. 18S6X X. 77a 

3. Shrewd; sharp; smart; in a special sense, 
having or simulating the appearance of pos- 
soBsing information which one is unwilling to 
communicate. 

I don't quite like this chit. Bhe looks ibioirOq;, me- 
thinks. OvUerniUh, Bhe Btoopa to Conquer, lii. 

. 4. Pra<rtlo8lmide«t«iding;£Bmniarit3r gained 

mnuh wl,.® th.1. nqrbodjr experience ; aeauaintanee wlSi any 

foot or i>erBou : os, a Jewmedge of seamanship ; 
1 have no knowledge of the man. 

Thya is gret meruell 
Xhat ye take a wif vnxnow what is ache, 

Neither haue knewBch of hlr gouemalL 
Me of hir kinrede ; strange la wltbont fafl I 

Bom.qfPartenag(:B. B. T. B.X L 844. 
The dog straight fkwned upon hli matter for old know- 
ledge, atrP.atdfwy, 

Huram sent him by tbo hands of his servants ahlpa, and 
servaiita that had knowledge of the sea. 2 Chron. viu. IK 

This gentleman ’s a stranger to my knowledge; 

And, no doubt, sir, a woiwy man. 

Fletcher, Wildgoose Chaae, Ul. 1. 

The wisest of Fagan Fhlloaophen aaid that the greatest 
Learning was the Knowledge of one's self. 

BoweU, Letter^ IL 77. 

6. Specific information; notification; adver- 
tisement. 

Ye ichan wame the Maliter and Wardens thereof, and 
ban ynforme wher thei ba as fer forth as yo lohaU nave 
kwdych. Mngliih Wide (B. E. T. B.X p. 817. 

I pulled off my headnleoe^ and humbly entreated her 
pardon, or knowledge why she was cruel air P. aidney. 

The coast ... Is set with small watch-towers, which 
with smoke by day, and Are by night, do give knowledge 
unto one another of . . . suipectod enemies. 

Sandya, TravaUes, p. la 

6. Coguizanoe; notice; recognition. 

Why have I found grace in thine eyes, that thou sbouldest 
tekeknowledgeot mc^ seeing 1 am a stranger? Buth IL la 
A state's anger 

Should not take knowledge either of fovAe or women. 

B, Joneon, Catiline, Iv. a 
Of your love too and care for ua here, we never doubted; 
■0 Bind ^tffWantaUrr*. 

" * lp.168.”* 

7t. Acknowledgment. 

We seelde ua sjnfnl ft amy 
By KnouMehe ft oonfeaaioan. 

Bgmne to Virgin, etc. (EL B. T. A.X p. 81. 

Iadfe,TS: AiMW iiMtoTuiowMtee latent In 
ory and capable of being ouled np when an oocaaion pre- 
sents itself AlsooaUed AaWwaf 0 C{gw^^ 

Art Is properly aa habitual knowledge at certain rules 
and maxims. " 

To one's knowledge, ao far u one is informed. 

To mg knowledge, 

1 never In my life did look on him. 

Shak., Bluh. II., U. 8, 88. 

r»FB. Prudence, DieoreUon, eta (see wiedom)\ eompre- 
henaion, dlaoernmeat 


ety in a ferment ' Iriing, Kniokefbboker, p. I 
4. Expressive of knowledge or cunning: as, a 
XrnoiriM^look.— 6. Smart-lookiug; stylisn. [Col- 
loq.] 

Many young men who bad chambers in the Temple 
made a veiy good appeaimnoe in the lint eirolei^ and drove 
about town in very knowing glgi. 

JoiM Aumen, Sense and Sensibility, xix. 

Tom thought his cap a very knowing affair, but confessed 
that he liad n hat T. Bughea, Tom Brown at Bugbyi 1* A 
toBgn.AatuU,8aga,€ita, Beoastufe. (Bee also aggocfoiM.) 
knowingly (uo'ing-li), adfe. In a knowing man- 
ner; Tntii knowledge; intentionally; deslgned- 
ly: as, he would not knowingly offend. 

How you apeak! 

Did you bnt know the city's usuries, 

And felt them know^y. 

Cymbelinq, ilL 8, 4a 
knowlngnesB (na^lng-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being knowing or shrewd. 

"Well done, lltUe 'un/' said Mr. Tnllivor. laughing^ 
while Tom f«at rather disgusted with Miggie's knowing^ 
new, Qeorge Eliot, Mill ontno Fl^ it. 1. 

knowladiet, knowUtgtt. n. Middle English 
forms of knowledge, 

knowloebet, and v, A Middle English form 
of knowledge, 

knowledge (norej), n. r< ME, hiowlcge, know- 
leehe, knouleche, mowliene, Icnolydk, knowlagc, 
knowlache, hnawlage^ knawlaekc, etc,, know- 
ledge, < ibiow, H- 4echo, asslbilaied 

form of 4eke, < loel. 4eikr, Aeiki as Sw. -fsk, a suf- 
fix used to iform abBtract nouns, = AS. in 
wedldo, wedlock, prob. identical with Ide, play, 
gift : see lakc^, toitA, The term. 4ecke became 
asHimilated, tnrough 4<uke, to the suffix -age.} 
1. The state of being or of having become 
aware of fact or truth: intellectual recognition 
of or acquaintance with fact or truth; the con- 
dition or knowing. Bubjeotivoly considered, know- 
ledge implies dear oonvioUon or a consciousness of oer- 
talnty: but this oonsoiousnoss does not constitute know- 
ledge, and may be assoolated with error. 

Knowledge is the porceptioii of the agreement or dis- 
agreement of two ideas. 

Locke, Hnmmi Understanding IV, L 8. 

The essentials of (kignltlo'n, or Knowledge, may be 
summed up thus:— Firat To know any single thing, we 
must be cousdoua of it as Differirm from some tbingSt and 
aa Agreeing with other things. To thia extent knowedge 
Involvea only what bdonga to Benaatlou and Perception. 
Secondly. When KnowUdm amounta to Afllrmation there 
lire usually at least two thlnga taken notice of ; and not 
onlj|r ao. but the couple must be farther vlewei^ as eomiiig 




_ .Her a third . 

dlcateaof Propoah 

"The aun la 


namely one of the Universal Fre- 


mldnatlons than ine mere knovMge wOBdfl, KnouiOMWf CHa\ 


cession. "The aun is a luminous body," "night follows 
day are hbther combinations than the mere knowledge wonen, Knouioe 
of "Sun,” "Night ""Day”; they unite simple or elemontai^ knowledge; < 
iKignitiQna into affirmatlDni or propositions; and the bind- t frans. To a 
ing dreomstanoe is one of the comprelionslve generalities 


\wie0hm9 etc-, know, ac- 
kndwledge, fi. Cf. amtowledge,] 
acknowledfi^; confeBs; avow. 


A, Bain, Bmotlons and Will, p. 682. 
We have but faith; we cannot know ; 

For knowledge is ot things we see ; 

And yet we trust ft comes from thee, 

A bssiD in darkness; let it grow. 

Tenngeon, In Memoriam, Int 


He that hath sohame of his synne knoudeekBh It 

CAoiwsr, Tde ot Melibeua- 
The Turks . . , knowledge one God. 

TyiiiaU, Ans. toBir T. Mar«H eto, (Parker Boa, 1860X p> 6 Il 

n. intrane. To confess. WyeHif, 


kaowMfMUa 


111 noiae dm that la t tbliu or two I maj be more 
kneHMamMe tian Oonlaon. iVe had a deal o* ttme on 

flt. Cognisable; intelligible. 

Certain verj tnmMgMtU znarka. 

Tim n Sionkoimt p. 49. 

knowledge-box (norej-boks), n. The head. 
[Slang.] 

Bjr Bedford'a ont I're Mmm'd my lotikir 
And oaal'Uaok la my knouMg$-ook, 

Callono to aU, eiomA hard knooki 
Of thnmperi. 

Tht Jaeahtn, aoU. 11& 

knowledglngti e. l< 'hSSi»1mowleging,knawle6h- 
inffj etc. ; verbal u. of hMwMge^ e.] Know* 
Icd^; information. 

Malice had my oorage 
Kat that tyme tamed to no thynge. 
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ovale or laneeolata oppoalte leavea fOedded In theai&a, 
and atlpnlea oonnate with the pettolea In a iheath. The 
flowen are eiiiaUt pink or lOae, and nanally aeaalle along 
the braaohee of a cyme which lengthen alter flowwing. 
The planta are ornamental In onltlmtloiL and have been 
introdnoed Into Bn^^d at greenhcMiie-idaata. 
Knoxie 0 (pok-tt^),n.i>l. [NL.(Benthainand 
Hooker,l878),<ir9iogia-h^.] A tribal division 
of the natnw ord^ of plants con- 

sisting of the genera Knoaia and Pentanieia^ 
being trtmicid herbs or nndershrubs of the Old 
World, with oonnate stipules and terminal inflo* 
resoence. 

knt. An abbreviation of knight, 
knub (nub), a. [Also aab, q. v.; a var, (ss LG. 
hnubbe, > G. knubbe, knuppe^ a knob) of knob.] 
1. A blunt end or piece; a small lump.— 8. 
See the extract. 

One-aaventh of thla walght rof common oococml la pnre 
N}oon,and of that not more than one-half liobtaiuable aa 


rBlandie, 1.790. 
Her meny hadde non other knouiUffinpe, 

But hlr Mdzenea waa of lome other things 

Gbnersdat (B. E. T.A).L 877. 

Enowltonia (n51-t5'iil-|), n. pni.(B. A. Salis- 
bury, 1796), named after Thomas Knowlton, 
once curator of the Botanic Garden at Eltham. J 
A genus of ranuueulaoeous plants, of the tribe 
AnemoneWf closely related botonioally to Adanin 
and Anemone, but differing from both in its bor- 
Ty-like carpels. The 6 or e apeciea ere South Afrioen 
perennia^herbe with tho habit of the rmM</lm.^havliig 

often reduced to braota or wanting, anh greeniah oi^ol- 
lowlah flowera on Irregolaiiy umbellate pMundoa. They 
are acrid planta, andiheir proper^ of produdng bliatora 
haa long btani known. The bniiaea leavea are oaed at the 
Cape of Oood Hope ai a subaUtate for cantharldea. The 
•Heed root la aald to be atlU more powerful BdcheDhach 
made this genua the type of a aubaectkm of the AnemoNMe. 
Knowltonies (nol-^ni'e-d). n. pt [NL. (Bei- 
ohenbaoh, 1887), < MOWltonM 4- -c<sj A sub- 
section of the lianuneulaceie^Anmoneaf, typified 
by the genus Ewneltonia. 
knowmant, n* A perverted form of gnomon, 
Plotio, 

known (non), p. a, [Pp. of kmml, c.l Per- 
ceived; understood; recognised; familiar; es- 
peoiallv, when used absoldtoly, familiar to all; 
generally understood or perceived. 

ThlilanoConelyJteaaon but tho knoim Taw of the land. 

MUUtn, Blkonoklaitea, zL 

Death la the hummed and nnknowneat thing In the 
world, that of which men have the moat thoughts and 
fewest medltatloiia 8, Word, Serroona p. 68, 

It la matter of grMt conaolatlon to aa envious person 
when a man of tmmm honour doei a thing unworthy of 
hImaeU. aUtU, Spectator, Na 19. 

The range of the Iviotm embraces much more than the 
eenalblo. Q, H. Ameea Probs. of life and Mind, 1. L §87. 
To make known, to announce ; communicate ; mention* 
bow-notktalg (nd'uuth^ing), n, and a. [< 
know\v,,^ obj. nofkin^.l IT m. 1. One desti- 
tute of knowledge ; one who is ignorant, or who 
professes ignorance, of anything: an ignora- 
mus.— 8. [cap,'} A member of the so-called 
American party (which see, imdor American), 
Bee also quotation. 

An daborate code of signals and pasiwordB waa adopted, 
and all operations of the " Amerloana" were wrapped In 
profound secrecy. If a member of the order was aaked 
about Its praoUuce or pah>oee% he answered tiiai ho knew 
nothing wiout them, and **Amorloaiia'* lor that reaaou, 


reeled aO^ the remainder conafitlM of snrfaoe flow and 
of hard gummy hoik or knub, Piieye, Britt XXIJ, 60l 

knubt (nub), c. t [A var. of knob, or from the 
same ult. source; cf. kaop^.] To beat; strike 
with the Imuckles. 

knubbla^ (nub'l), v, f.; pret. and pp. knuhhled, 
ppr. knubbliiM, [Freq. of knub, c. j To handle 
clumsily. [Ptoy, BngJ 
knubble^ (nub'l), a. [Dim. of knub,n,, var. of 
knobA A small knob. fProv. Eng.j 
knuccuiet, n. A Middle SngUsh form of kniteh, 
faiw^le (nuk), n. [Abbr. of knuekle,] Same as 
knuckle, 3. [New Eng. or oolloq.l 
kniii&la(nuka),n. ^WL,knokeV,knoka,<k^. 
*cnacl,*cfiucs2 (Bonmer, Benson, Lye, Bosworth; 
not authenticated) b OKries* hntikeie, knokle b 
MD. knokkel, D. meukel, knokkel m MLG. knokel, 
LG. knvi^l, hnMdhel b MHG. knoeket 
G. kn&ehel ss Dan. knogle, knokkel b Bw. dial. 
kftfokel, knuckle, a joint : dim. of a simple form 
not found in E., namely, MD. knoke, a knuckle, 
kno^ knot, D. knok, m)ok, knuckle, a bone, b 
MHG. knoche, G. knoehen, a bone, b Sw. knloge 
B Dan. kno, knuckle (cf. loel. kndi, knuckle) : of. 
W. enwe, a bunch, Imob, knot, enueh, a jomt; 
prob* ult. akin to knock, and thus akin also to E. 
knack, knag^i see knack, knock.'] 1. The joint 
of a finger, especially that between the meta- 
carpal bone and the first phalanx.— 8f. Tho 
knee or knee-joint. 

Thou, NUua wort asalgniKl to stay her pains and travitlB 

To whicli, aa soon aa To oaine with much ado, at last 
With woary kmukks ou thy brim she sadly knealed down. 


Bo iM hMulifild^ agMm to »a bM own jph^ 
luiit old Huttw with paaMiiBo ovartam to oSSniiL 

Thoclifwg, Yantty lair. lUL 
TbkmidUe under. SmncasfoSiiiMkbdoins(s> 

But when the upper hand le taken ... It natsfaUi 
happens that we SmieMs v/ndsT, with an onnee of Inffi 
nation. M. B, BMtmtrs, hisimJ)oan^ 

knnckle-bow (nnk'l-bfi). a. That part of the 
guard attached to the hilt of oer&in swoidfl 
which covers the fingers, reaching in a curved 
form from tiie oross-guard or BhellB, where the 
blade joins the handle, to the pommel, or neav^ 
ly to toe pommel. The knnckle-bow was introdnoed 
at the time of the complete dlaeppeaninoe of the stosl 
gauntlet, and Is frequent In the ramer of the aeventemth 

century and in the amall sword of the eighteenth o 

It is usually made feat to the pommel, bat in rare a 
own stlffneas rapports It withoat reaching the ] 

Also kniMiUa^yiliof^ Bee oat ante MU 
taiuddcdt (nuk'ld), a. [< knuckle, n., + 
Jointed. 

It (the reed or cane) hath these properties; that It la 
hdiow, [andj that it Is knuMcd both stalk and root 

Bacon, Bat. Hist, | S6S. 

knudcle-daept (nnk^-ddp), adv. Up to one’s 
knuckles ; with the whole hand in ; so as to be 
deeply implicated or involved. Davies. [Bare.] 

You Shall And St, Paul 0 Ckw. vL 5) offend agalnat tliii 
and Intermeddle knuMsAdtp with secalar affairs Iw 



knnckle-diiflter (nuk'l-dus^tSr), n. Same ag 
knuckle, 7. it is said, upon Engllth rathorlty only, 
that "thla brntel Invention is Aroerioan, but — 


soon oame to be osUod Know 

T, W, Bnmsst Thutlow Weed, p. 881. 
n. a. Very ignorant. 

Their knowing and imow-noCMapbooks are scatter’d from 
hand to hand. TeMmon, Despair. 

Know-aothlnidflm (no * nuth ' ing-izm), n. [< 
Snoim-noiking^,’k'AsmA The doctrines or prin- 
ciples of the Know-nothings. 

KKouhNdhiiHiinn was, therefore, aomethlng more than 
a lameniablo aberration : the repubUo was serlouaiy men- 
aced by It, and It vlolentur sbo6k one of its main pillars. 

H, van Hold, Gonit. Blit, (trmnal p. 105. 

knOWpartB (nfi'pdrts), 91. [Perhaps for kiwjh 
wort; ot^knapperts.] The CTow}30TTy,EmpetrHm 
nigrum. Bee crowberrg. [Scotch.] 

Pnduoing of heather, ling, blueberries, knawparts, and 
oranbenlos. Oaorpe MecJkmMt What's lilue’a Mine. 

bowt (nout), n. [Cf. Same as docl^, 

uoxia (nok'si-^), n. [NL. (Linnieus), named 
after Hobert Knox, who lived twenty years in 
Ceylon and wrote a history of the idand.] A 
genus of rublaoeouB plants, forming with Pm- 
fanisia the tribe Knoxieai. The genus la epedally 
clunoteriaed by a 4-toothed celya a 9-Iobed sUgma, and 
a dilated f uniouius to the ovulee. There are 8 or 9 ipeclee, 
kihabiting India, Java the PhlUppine ISIanda, China, and 
tmpioal Australia, Tanj are bens or underahruba with 


3. A joint, especially of veal, consisting of the 
part of the leg called the knee. It la the part of the 
animal whioh ooiTMpondi to the hook of a horse, or tho 
human heel, together with more or leee of the leg above 
thiajoint 

I never prosper 

With knuekiw o' veal, and birds In sorrel aopa. 

Anhi. and PI, Knight of Malta, IL 4. 

4t. The joint of a plant; a node. 

Dlveraherba . . . hive joints or IviiicUm^ as It were stops 
In their germination; as have gniy-llowera, pinks, fennel, 
ooru, reede and canes. baean, Nut. nist,, 1 689. 

5. A joint of cylindrical form, with a pin as 
axis, as that by which the straps of a hinge 
are fastened together.— 6. In shipbuilding, an 
acute angle on some of the timbers. 

This angle, which is continued around the stem until 
the curvature of the buttock breaks ooutlnuoudy Into tho 
Inward inoUuation of the ship's side, Is termed the tnuokU. 

Thaarle, Naval Arch., 1 107. 
7. ph Pieces of metal, usually brass (hence 
Hpeoifioidly known as brass knuckles), worn by 
lawless persons over the knuddes to protect 
them in striking a blow, and also to make a 
blow more effective. Bee knuckleduster. 
knuckle (nnk'l), e.; pret. and pp. knuckled, ppr. 
knuckling. [< knuckle, n.] L trans. To touch 
or strike with the knuckle; pommel. [Bare.] 
I need not ask thee If that band, when armed. 

Has any Roman soldier mauled and kniudeUd. 

H. amUh, Address to a Mummy. 

11)0 light porter . . . knvdtHwi his forehead aa a form 
of homage. Diekam, Hard Times, il l- 

n. intrans. To bend the knuckles ; hold the 
knuckles (that is, the hand) close to the ground, 
in playing marbles : usually with da^. a idayer 
to rtHiuM to MMiaKe down in order to keepnim from giun- 
iug undue advsntage by "httuoblng'' nearer the mark. 

Aa happy as we once, to kneel and draw 
The chalky ring, and tnueiia down at taw. 

Cowper, Ttrodnlnm, L 807. 

Ho iKemble] could stoop to knuekis dawn at marbles 
with young idiyers on the highway ; and to utter Jokee 
to thorn wlui a Cervantio sort of gravlW. 

ZXiran, Anuaii of Eng. Stagey II. zto. 
Toknuoidfldown. (a)Seeahova (6)Toap|^one’aeeU 
eameitty.M to a task; engage vigorously, as iu work, (a) 
To rabmit, m in a oonust; give up; ylad. 


made familiar iu England In police oeaes between the oi^ 
cere and sailors of American veeaele" (A Da Far*, Amerl- 
oanlama p. 8S0)k 

kunfikle-gnard (nuk^-gUrd), n. Same u 
knuckle-bow. 

kuuokle-Jdut (nuk'l-joint), n. 1. An anatom- 
ical joint forming a knuckle, as one of the 
joints of the fingers; in a whale, the Bhoulder- 
joint.— 8. In tneeh.. any flexible joint fonned 
by two abutting Unjcs. 

kuilCklshtlmber(nuk'l-tim’^bAr), n. JVbiif., the 
foremost top-timber of the bulkheads. 

Imuckly (muc'li), a. [< knuckle 4- -yX,] Hav- 
ing prominent knuckles or flngor^joints. 

Blue veined and wrinkled, SnticHk and brewn, 

This good old hand to clasping mina 

aprSigAM ffigs., Nov* S, ISSA 

knuckfl (nuks), n. [Abbr. of knwikle, with ref, 
to knuckling at marbles.] A children’s game 
played with marbles, [Local, U. B.] 

KDxm (nuf), 91. [Prob. a var. of gnoff, q. v.] 
A lout; a clown. 

The oountiy Hob, Dick, and Blok; 

With (duoa end clouted ahoon, 

Shall All np Dusaendale 
With slaughtered bodfee eoon. 

atrJ.Bammd. 

kuuT, knurr (dAt), n. [Also sometimes nur, 
nurr; early mod. E. knurre, < ME. knorre, knot 
s OD. kneUrre, a hard swelling, a knot on wood, 
D, knor, knob, s MLG. hn^rrre s MHG. knmrre 
(also knurre), G. knttrren, a lump, bunch, protu- 
berance, knot (in a reod or straw), b Sw. dial. 
knur, m., knurra, f. ; cf. G. dial, knors, a knob, 
knot, B Dan. knort, a knot, knarl, knag; of. 
also D. knorf, a knot; ult. a var. form of k^l, 
mar^, in same sense.] If. A knot: same as 
knar^. Bee knurl. 

In some kind of timber, like ae in msrUe also, there be 
found eortalne kntirt like Kernlls, as hard they be ee nelle- 
heads, and they plague sawea whereaoever they light upon 
them. HcUaiKl, tr. of rimy, xvL 18 l 

8. In the game of hookey, same as 9igr. 

knurl (nCrl), 9i. [A dim. form of knur, as 
knarl cn knar^. Ct. knumed,] 1. A knoi; a 
hard substance ; a nodulo of stone ; a protu- 
berance in the bark of a tree.— 8. A deformed 
dwarf ; a humpback. [North. Eng. and Scotch.] 

The miller was stiwtn’, the miller was ruddy; . . . 

The laird waa a widdlefu* Ueerlt MmiiiI. 

Bw^ Meg o' the MID. 

knurled (ndrld), a. [< knurl 4- -ed^. Cf. 
knarled, gnarled.^ 1. Gnarled : full of knurla 
or knot8.^8. Shrunken up. [North. Eng. and 
Scotch.] 

knurlln (ndr'lin), 91. [For ^knurling, < knurl 4- 
-f9i^.] A stunted person; a deformed dwazf. 
Crotch.] 

Wee rope, the MuwfiEik tlU him rives 
Horetlen feme. Bwnw, On Peatonl J oeliy . 

knurly (nbt'W), a. [< knurl 4- -gl, Cf, JausHf, 
gnarlg.] Knurled; gnarly; lumpy: na,nhmng 
apple. 

Tin by degrees the toogh and tnurfy tranho 
Be rived in rander. 

M&nWn, Antonio and MolUda, lL,iv. %, 


■mnwiiria. \}iE, etwriMd^lmorned ^ 

^Imam (appar. eqniv. to knurl, < knur), + -ed^. j 
Spotty I* juobby ; gnarled. 

Hf . . . le^e no iroffo of mette . . . 

Bot hyse bookkei ds brent, vpon bothe hilue, 

A mse knokled knureiL witn knam$d itonei. 

Or Gmwayfu ana th 0 Or$rn Knight 

lauxt, n. See knur. 

knnrrMt (nM), a, [< knur -f -ed^.] Knotted 
or etndded. Davies. 

nee gmtee of welfare wyl then bee mennaded hardly 
With ateele bunoh oluume knob olii^ knurd and nar- 
rolye Unoked i^nMurtt, Aneid, i. 281. 

Iaiqzr 7 (nto'i)y 0 . [<XwNr'4--yi.] Full of knurs 
or knots; gnarly. 

And aa (with va) mder the Oaked l>arke 

The hwrry knot wltli branohlnir vetiiea we marke 

To beat aubataiioe all one with the I'ree. 

tr. of Dn Uartaa'a Woeka, 1. 4. 

b'ow 1 am like the kiiimiei-bulkotl oak. 

JJraiftoHt Sh^herd'a Garland. 

kOi V* i* An obsolete or dialectal contraction of 

Im (ko'k)^ n, [Hdwaiian.1 A common and 
▼ery yaluable forest-tree of the Sandwich Is- 
lanasi Acacia Eoa, ita wood la ezodlont for fuel and 
fbr oonatmotlon, and especially for fine oablnet-work, Ita 
Mliabed anrfaoe being handaouiely marked with wavy 
uiMi. It Is much uaed for ventaira. The bark la em- 
|dmd for tanning. 

iBOUa (ko4l'lft)» a. [Also mala ; native Austra- 
IUul] a marsupial mammal of Australia, Pkwh 
aolarctos einereus. it is related to the wombats and 



KobIa {ChmtfpiafcOs nMtrtMn), 

aapeotraoallf both the dothi and the bears. Thefonnla 
iiMt and dnmay, with no visible tall, a short snout, bushy 
ema, tblok woolv pelage^ and feet formed like lianda for 
fiaapiiig Umbaof treee. In the fore foot two of the digits 
oppoM the other three^ and in the hind the Inner toe 
aarvea for athumb. The furls ashy-gray. Thekoalahaa 
one enb at a tlmo^ which la oairied about by the parent 
for a while after leaving the pouch. The animal feeds on 
leaves and twigs of trees. The natives pursue it iu the 
tnea, where It la deniatohad with a duK or shaken off a 
btanehtobekUledordiaabledbythefall. A1 k> called »mi- 
Mif doM, nodae 6sar, and kangtvroo-hear. 
kob (kob), f). [African. Hence KL. Kohus, 
bpfta.] An African antelope of the genus Kv- 
but; B water-antelope^ of which there are sev- 
eral distinct species known by different names. 
Tlie dng-alna AtMom Ma or KobuM dno-sing, la a lane 
ipeolea of waatem Afnca, reddish-brown above and white 
bilow, with annulated horns forming together a lyre- 
ahi^ figure. The water-buck, JT. Ato^nVAfiUf, la a 
laige animal of southern and eastern Africa, of a brown 
ooloFfWithawblteeiUpaeonthenimp. It stands 12 or IS 
hands higli, and has horns 2 feet or more In length. Other 
IboIm are Abe leobe-antelope, E, leehe; the pookoo^ E. aor- 
dsnf ; and the naaimnL^Jir. hucotU, Sec Kouut, i. 
kota (kd'b|), n, ^me as M. 
faAali, n. Bee mbalU 
nbailf, koban (kd'bang), n. [Jap., lit. 
division,’ < lit- 
tie, •¥ ban Css Chin. 
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weight of the kobang to 51 grains troy, with an average 
fineness of aesa Also sp^ed eotonj. Compare dkoiw- 
k0^ba(k5-ba-d’btt),M. [Amoan.] The long- 
horned white rhinoceros of Africa, BhiMceroa 
(Atelodus) simus. 

kobcUite (ko'bel-St), n. [After Frans von 
h’ohell, a Gorman mineralogist and poet (1803- 
8i2}.] A mineral of a blackish lead-gray or stocl- 
gray color. It is a sulphid of autimony, bis- 
muth, and lead. 

kobola (kd'bold), n. [as 1>. kobald s= Sw. Dan. 
koboltj < 0. kolkold, < MHO. kob<»lt, a i^irit of 
the hearth, a fairy, goblin: perhaps v MHG. 
kotw, Q. kobeti, a room, cabin (s AS. eofa, E. 
rovci), + -icalf (rediicea to -o/f, -ok?, as in neroUl 
= E. herald) (b AS. -^wealda), ruler. < walten, 
wield, rule; the sense being eqniv. to AS* m/- 
//Of?, in pi. cofffMlas, lares, j^nates, household 
gods— a word coutaiuii^ the same initial 
element (E. mve^). Loss prob. < 3(L. mbalus, 
a goblin, demon, < Gr. ifJ/ioXof, an impudent 
rogue: see goblin. Hence prob. mbalt, q.v.] In 
Germany, an elemental spirit, 6r nature-spirit 
of the earth, corresponding to this element as 
undines, sylphs, and salamanders respectively 
correspond to water, air, and fire ; a gnome or 
goblin. Koboldi are tuppoted to Inhabit uiIdm and 
other undeigroniid plMoet. when regarded a* prewiit in 
housea the kolxdd w mure frequently called a poUergM 
J*tfioket-aprite iu allusion to Its mischievous pnuiks. 
Koteeala (kd-brd'si-li), n. [NL. (Willdenow, 
180.5), named after Von Eobres of Au^burg, who 
collected a rich cabinet of natural history which 
was purchased by King Ludwig of Bavaria.] A 
genus of glumaceous plants of tho natural or^ 
der Ojfj)eraoe(B, tribe eMeriew, typo of an old 
division Eohremea*. it differs from SeUria In having 
the splkelots always disposed In a termitial spike and the 
leaves frequently oespltose at the baae of the stem. Eight 
species have been reoognlaed. which should probably be 
reduced to tliree or four, inhabiting the northern and 
inouiitainous parts of Europe and Asia. They are low 
cespltose perennials with gnss-llke loaves and often leaf- 
less soapea closely lesembilng sedges. 

Sobreslea (k5-b^-ri'$-#), n. pi, [NL. (Lesti- 
boudois, 1819),< JLohraria 4* -cer.] A division of 
the Cgparaeew including, besides Eobreaia^ a 
number of old genera {mgna, Vatagyna, Opetio^ 
la, Diaphora, etc.), most of which arc now cm 
braced in Seleria, Eobretda, or Erimpora, that 
is, iu the tribe Sderim, but some belong to 
and other genera not included in that 

Kobna (ko'bus), n. [NL. (J. E. Gray, 1846), 
< koh, q« v.l 1. A genus of African antelopes 
of the family BfWiSm, subfamily jHtihpina\ 
forming part of a small group sometimes named 
Cervimprina; the water-bucks. It includes a 
number of water-antelopes called kohs. Cervix 
eapra is a synonym.— 8, [?. c.] An autelopo 
of the genus Kobus; a kob. 

Kodlla (k6'ki-il), n, [NL. (Koth, 1790), named 
after w . D. J. 'Each, director of the I^tanical 
Garden at Erlangen.] A genus of ohenopodia- 
ceous plants of the tribe Ckenohw, character- 
ised by a turbinate perianth, the lobes broadly 
winged in tho fertile flowers. About so spocios 
are known, inhabiting central Europe, tempento Asia, 
northern and southern Africa, and Ausiralu^ hesldos a 
single speoles In India and another In western >orth 
America. They are hertM, often woody at the base, with 
alternate entire leaves and inconspicuous flowers, some 
of which are hermaphrodite, others entirely femiuo^ the 
fertile expanding into hoiiiontal wliws in the frulL Two 
Australian species, E. tahMa and K, tsdifuUa, «« over- 
green shmlw 2 to » feet high, and are cultlvatod nndw the 


Kogto 

KOBtaria (k8-lfi'riH(), H. •rNL.fPeraoon, 1609). 
named after Georg Ludwig Kdler, professor at 
Mains, and author of a work on grasses.] A 
genus of grasses falling within the tribe Fes- 
tuoew or fescue family, and the subtribe Era» 
grostew, distinguished oy a i^ike-like cylindra- 
ceous or somewhat interrupted panicle, and 
more or less hyaline-scarious flowering glumes. 
They are annual or perennial oespltose smses with mus 
row flat or almost letaceoni loaves, lliere are 16 me- 
oios, chiefly natives of Eurppa tomiMrato Asis. and nonh- 
em Africa, but a few occur in other parta of the world, 
notably one nibeiea, JT. crMoki, In North Amerioa and alio 
In South Afrioa, aa well as In Europe and elsewhere. This 
widely distributed i^ies is a valuable **bunch-grasa'* of 
(ho arid regiona of western America. Tho closely allied 
E, gktuea of Auitralia oan be sown to advantage on coaat- 
sand. 

KfBlrentorla (kol-r9-t6'ri-8), n, [NL. (Lax- 
mann, 1770), named after Joseph Gottlieb Kdl* 
router, profosBorof natural history at Carlsmhe.l 
A genus of ornamental Chinese trees wiUi blad- 
der-like fruit, belonging to the natural order 
Sapindaoew, and type of Kadlkofer’s tribe Kiel- 
reuterim, distinguished by its 5 valvate se- 
pals, 3 to 4 spreading petals, inflated loculicldal 
capsule, pinnate leaves, and ample, terminal, 
many-flowered, branching panicles of yellow 
flowers. Two apcolos are now recognised, one of which, 
E, panteukUa, a amall tree with coarsely toothed loaflete 



Branch of /Otireuttrls psn4a$i«tat with fhilt, 

«fi perfect Sower; 0, iimic flower; r« fmlt cut loiigltuctinally, shawing 
two Mcdv. 

and large bladdery poda, is extensively planted in parks 
in both Kurojm and America, where it la hardy, and veiy 
handsome in leef, flower, and fruit. 

Koslreut^esd (kcl-r9-t$-ri'$-6), n,nl. [NL. 
(Radlkofer, 1888), < KalreuieHa -f -cce.] A tribe 
of plants of the order Sanindaccai, typifled by 
the genus KoBlrvvlerUi, ana embracing in addf- 



* small 


fak), a cutting or 
division.] An ob- 
long gold coin 
witn rounded cor- 
ners, formerly cur- 
rent In Japan, it 
was about 2 inolies 
long and 14 inches 
braaA weighed orlglnsl- 
ly about 200 grelns troy, 
and waa ooneequentty 
worth from 16 to 16 bo, 
thongh in the oorly dtyo 
aCIMgntndew7th7a. 
nnn It wai valued at only 
i hn (equivaiant to one 
fl6 or onnoo of aUver). 
Mo unfavorable rate of 
le having almoot 
1 the country of 
" the govern- 
i iuonned, 
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nemo of brwm-eypnm, <7thor AustrsllBii spooieiV E. eri- 
unMo, K. pubetetm, and JT. vOksa, are valuable fodder- 
plauts in tlie arid regions of that continent. The last- 
named is oalled the emon4nuh on aoci^urit of its downy ad- 
ventitious oxcresucnoei, and is highly valiutil. Tlie Ameri- 
can species, E.prctCrctu, imrtakesuf thlsqiiallty, and affords 
excellent winter gruxliiK in (be west when no grass cun be 
obtained ; in common with amflher related plant, Nufotte 
lanata, it tliere receives tiie name of tr/iife taffH, 

Kochiem (kd-krf-6), n. pi, TNL. (Endlieher, 
1836), < Eookia + -r^ir.] In Eudlicher’K botanical 
system, a subtribe of the tribe i'hctwpoUkv, or- 
der Chmo//{fdea*,ohurBcterixed by t he absence ot 
floral bracts, and embracing 13 genera, a num- 
ber of which are now regarded as nyiionyms, 
and those still retained fall under sevorul of 
the modem^ribal divisions. One of tliese gen- 
era, VrypUiearpus, is excluded from the order 
entirely and referred to the Egetaginm, 
kodf, V, i* All obwolete variant of quoth. 
kodu fk6Mak), u. [A trade name.] A small 
hund-<*arnera,of a special design, used in taking 
instantaneous photographs, 
koel (kd'el), n. [Hind, koyal, koktd, Prakrit 
koelo, < Hkt. kokila, cuckoo: see cuckoo,} A 
cuckoo of the genus Kudynamun, as the Indian 
koel, £, orientalis. Also koU, kvil. 


Limueus, and later a traveler and collector of 
plants.] A t^nuB of polygonaceous plants, 
typo of tho tribe Eamigicfc, being delicate dwarf 
herbs with hyaline bracts, small obovate entire 
leaves, and minute flowers, chiefly fascicled 
among tlie upper loaves, the lobes of the peri- 
anth and stamens generally three. Twoveiy 
oloiely allied ipeoleik perhaps only varletloi of one, occur, 
the ouo widely distributed throughout tho arctic slid sub- 
" ' the Bimaleya moun- 


orctic rogionH, the other oonl 
tains. 

KflBnlgleflB (kfl-iii-ji'e-6), n, pi, [NL. (Bentham 
and Hooker, 1880),<'Ktenl^ 4- -oof.] A tribe of 
plants of the order Polygonaoete, of which Ew- 
nigia is the type. They aro low herbs with dichoto- 
mous infloresoenoe, the flowers capitate or densely fas- 
cicled in the forks. It embraoes besides Etsmtaia four 
other ReneriL all uatlves of (Tallfomis, one of which is also 
found In &tli. 
kodi a, Bame as mf, 

koff (kof), n. [< D. kof, a two-mastod vessel.] 
A small Dutch sailing vessel, 
koile, ft- Bee mffle, 

kdtgar (koft'gflr), ft. [Hind. : see kt^ari,"] 
In India, an inlayer of steel with gold . Beo htfU 
gari, 

^ ... .. .V , kttftgari,<,lcofla, 

ig, < •gar, doer.] 
•work in steel and gold : 
li variety of damaskeening. The pattern is drawn 
out on the surface ot the steel, andawire of eofipura g<fld 
Is hammered in. The chief oenter of the ait Is Ga|eirat In 
thePanJAb. Also called cw 

koft-irork (koft^wflrk), n. Same as h^ari. 
Art Jour., 1884, p. 198. 

K«gU (M'M), •. A pniw of 

sperm-wluueB, of the iubfanuly Phyrnmnatf 


Sofia 

•nd famil 7 Phitaet$Hdm. nagr hM from 9 to if 
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_ uik|L 

and W to 60 or BllttmtNir and oandal v<tobrB. 8ev- 
from 7 to 10 feet Icmft are deaerlbed, , 
dlatliigiilalied from K, towefeQw of 


bnt not 
•oathem 


yeloped and sbed, as In the Amevioan prong- 
bom, Antttooanra i$mertoana* J, E, Ora/f, 
kon^tiS. An obsolete spelling of oosi for oani. 
kon^, V. t An obsolete spelBng of eon^, 
kong, n. See kang^, 

kongibargite (bongii'b6rg-It), n, [< Songs- 

[<^oJatt (we def.) W 

+ ^(e9.] In descendant of Ko- founJnt kongsbe^n Notobv. 

hath, the second son of L^. ThaXohsthttaiware ronionMa /ir^n4,!a'vi.B\ « 
one of the three mat famiUea of the Levltea (Niun. ill. 

17-S7X ■nA had ofiarge of bearltm the ark and Ita fiirui- 
tnre In the maroh through the wOdemeu. 
koU (bOl), n. [Also kuMf Ax,ktth*l: see alco- 
ikoW] A powder used in the East from time im- 
memorial in the toilet, to darken the orbits of 
the eyes, etc., properly consisting of finely oom- 
mlnuted antimony. 


asibrgi by Gratiolet and Aliz. It is related to 
the gorilla, ohimpansee, and nschiego, 
frftirtniMi- a. See kumiss^ 
koSbMk (kfir^bash), n. [Also kimrbasJL and 
formerly ooorbash. eoorbateh; < Ar, kurh^f < 
Turk, mrbdoh, kirodehf a whip, a soourge.] A 
whip of hippopotamus- or rhlnoeeros-hide, used 
in Egypt and other parts of Africa. 

He trl^ ^e an^meut of an nnUmlted ^^Uqatton of 


the kocfbash^ln this oate a frlghtfnily 1 _ 

leriM, In the Sondan, jklsa 


and Haime^ 1H49.— 8. Same as Koninekina, 


SSaHortiu,: 

[< koorbaskf «.] 


To 


Kohht ifl alao nrepved of the amoke-bliiok prodooed by 
burning the ehuU of almonda 

if. W* Lons, Modem Egyptians, I. 41. 

Eyes ponoUled with kiM seem laigor and more oblong. 

B. F, BwUn, tr. of Arabian Klghta VII. SSO, note. 

kohlrabi (kdl-rU'bi), n. [< G. kohlrabi^ kohl- 
rabo, formerly koJrabif after It, eavolo rapa: see 
cole-rape. The G. form kohlrabi simulates the 
It. pi. eavoli rape^ or the L. rapi, gen. of rapum. 
The plant is also called in pure G. kohlrube^ < 
kohl {< L, eaulis), cabbage, -P rube^ =L. fu/mm, 
turnip.] The turnip-stemmed cabbage, or tur- 
nip caboage, Jirassioa oteracm, var. gongghdes 
(oanlo^apa). it is a frequently ooltlTated variety of 
the OBbbage-]dant, In wliloh the stem above the ground 
swells into a large bulb like formation which serves the 
purposes of a tunilpb resembling in qnallty the Swedish 
variety, or rutabaga. 

koUanaglyi^, a. Same as owlanaglgphie, 
kollon (Koirioa}, n. [< Gr. xoiAov, ucut. of mu- 
Xoc, hollow: see catliae^ etc., cavel^,} In the ane. 
Or, Hieater, the auditorium; the oavea. See 
cuts under cavea and dkmma, 
kokit.ii. A Middle Ez^lish form of eodc^, 
kokn. y. and n. A Middle English form of coolc^, 
kokfi (kok), n. An Indian rat, Muh kok, 
kokako (k^kk^kfi), u. [Native New Zealand 
name.] The New Zealand wattle-crow, Callouts 
or Oiaueopis dnerea. See OUtueopis, 
koUl (ko^to), n, [Skt. kokil^ Hind, kokld: see 
koel^ cuckoo.] A large green-billed cuckoo of 
India, Zanctostomits Also called mal- 

k*)ha, 

kokoket, n, An obsolete form of cucktHt, 
kokoon (ko-kfin^, n. A tree of the genus 
Kokoona, 

]Ioko01ia (ko-kfi'nk), n. [NL. (Thwaites, 185:)), 
from the CingaleM name of the species that 
grows in Ceylon.] A genus of lam tropical 
troea growing on the islands of Ceylon and 
Borneo, belo^ng to the polypetaloun order 
Cclastrinem^ distinguished from related genera 
by a 3-oelled ovary and winged seeds destitute 
of aril or albumen. These trees have a yellow Imrk, 
opposite corlaoeons leaves, and small yellowlih-lartd flow- 
ers with twisted petala arranged in axillary panldCMl 
cymes. The fruit Is a S-slded and s-ocUed capsule, l to 
8 inches long. K, Z$utaf»iea, the kokoon or kokoona>tree 


from the Upper Trias of the Austrian Alps. 

KoninfMnldiB (k6-uing-kln'i-de}.n.p2. [NL., 
<SoniHekia + -ida!,] Afamilyof xossilbrachio- 
pods, based on the genus Soninokina, 

konincklte (kfi'ningk-lt), n. [After Prof, de 
Soninck of Li5ge.] A hydrated iron phosphate 
from Visd in Belmnm. 

koalBtra (k^nis^txtt), n. [< Gr. Kovierpa [see 
def.), < Kovifetv, ieovietv, cover with dost, < /c^/c, 
dust, B L. cinis, ashes: see cinereous,] In the 
ane. Or, theater ^ the orchestra; properly, a cir- 
cular area between the stage and the auditorium 
or koilon, raised slightly above the level of a sur- 
rounding space or passage, which was usually 
paved and coped with stone. The thymrio stood 
In the middle of thekonlstra, which was so oaUed booanse 
Its floor consisted of ashes or ashos and earth compounded, 
beaten down to a hard and smooth surface. Thisdlsposl- 
tlou of the ancient theater was nsually changed, under the 
Homans, for an even pavement of stone ; but notable eg- 
smples survive, as at Epidaurus and Sicyon. Boo oat uuder 
fUMoma. 

konite. n. See ooafto. 

kfinllte (k6n^lit), ft. [After Mr. KorUeittf a su- 
perintendent of ooal-works at Usnaoh.] A soft 
reddish-brown hydrocarbon occurring in folia 
or in grains with brown cool at Uznacn in Swit- 
zerland. 

konnlngt, konyi^a n. and a. Middle English 
forms of cunning, 

koot.n. Beeeoe^. 

koo(3ialibee(k^hft^be),n. [AmerilndJ The 
lame of a dipterous ins^t, J^hudra caUfomiea, 
prepared ana used for food by the Indians. See 
Ephydra, 

The worms are dried In the sun, the shell rubbed off by 
hand, when a yellowish kernel remains like a small grain 
of rloe. This Is oily, veiv nutritious, and not unpleasant 
to the taste ; and under the niuno of Ino^ehtMte forms a 
very Important article of food. Stand, 

koodoo (kO^dfi), n. [African.] The striped 
antelope, Anmope sirtpsieeros or Btrepsioeros 
kudu, found in many parts of Africa from Abys- 
sinia to Cape Colony, it is much hnntod, and hu 
been almost extermlnatoo In the latter regton. The koo- 
doo is a laige handsome animal, the male standing about 


KOOSO. JKOOBSO. f». oeo Oi 

kope^ kopek, n. See 

koppa(kop^^f». [Gr. 
qt^] Alemroftheor 


;Heb.) 

bbet^ 


of Ceylon, is used by the iimabitanta who make a kind 
of snuff from the bark for the cure ox headache^ and ex* 
press an oil from the seeds which they burn In lampa 
Ibe only other speoiee is a native of Borneo, and is lltUe 
known. 

kokra-WOOd (kok'r^wfid), n. Same as coco- 
vaoodf 1. 

kbknm-lmtter, koktun-olL n. Bee eaenm^mtter, 
kokwoldt.H* A MiddleEugfish form of euckold\, 
kola-nnt, Kolla-nnt, ». Bee cofa-fiui. 
Kolarian (l^-l&'ri-an), a. [< Soli + -arian,] 
Kelatiug to the Kolls and Kindred tribes, re- 
garded as an aboriginal race in India, older than 
lK)th Dravidiau and Aryan. 

Koli (koMi), n. [Hind.; see CTKilto.] A member 
of an aboriginal tribe in the hills of central 
India, whither they wore driven by the early 
Aryan settlers. They are scattered widely, u onlU- 
vaturs and laborere, throughout louthem Indie, but have 
preeerved their original languege, cuitome, and supersU- 
tions. See eootis, 

kolinsky (ko-lin'ski). fi. The ohorok, red sable, 
or Siberian mink, Putorius sibiricus, about 15 
inches long, with a bushy tails or 10 inches long, 
the fur unifonnly buff or tawny, somewhat paler 
below, varied with blactk and white on the head. 
The far if known as Tatar table; It li oeually dyed to imt- 
other kinds. The toil is used for artists* peucUa 
The Tatar name it hdon, 

kollQEKylin8(ko-lok'si-lin),a. Guncotton. Eiss- 
ler^ Mod. High E3q)losiveB. p. 120. 
kODMOOTM. koinoberM (k^mesS 
w), fi. [NLa, < Gr. the hair, + nkpaCf 
horn.] In mammal,^ a horn or pseudo-hom 
fonnM of matted or felted hair of the skin 
covering the core. This horn is annually de- 



thong of 

Wppopotamue-hida ■ 

koorbaih (kar'bash), e. i, 

^at with a koorbasn. 

Bee Kurd, 

a. See Kurdish, 

kooikooa, n. Bee couscous, 
kooso^ kooBSOj f». See eusHO, 

Bee copeck, 

^ K&mra, < Phen. | 

;ter of the original Greek alp 
^ ,*aniUogouB inform and conesponding in posi- 
tion and use to the Phenician and Hebrew AqpA 
and tbe Latin G, 0. See episemon, 2. The kappa 
(K, ff) was snbatltnted tor it in the worda in which it bad 
been nsed, but the sign was retained as a numenl with ita 
ancient value of BO. 

Ite (kop'it), n. [After Prof. Hermann 
l)pp of Heidelberg.] A rare mineral, related 
to pyrochlore in composition, found at Sohelin- 
, Mn in the Kaiserstunl, Baden. 

&opp*B law of boiling-poliitB. Bee boiling- 
ptnnt, 

kopra, koprak, n. Bee copra, 

Eopida (kop'si-tt.), n. [NL. (Blume, 1826), 
named after a Dutch botanist, Jan JTm, wofes- 
sor at Utreebt.] A genus of tropical Oldworld 
trees or shrubs, belonging to the natural order 
Apocifnaceaff or dogbane family, tribe Plume- 
tw, naving a hypooraterimorphous or salver- 
shaped corolla, calyx destitute of glands, corol- 
la-lobes twisted and overlapping to tbe right, 
opposite leaves, and white or pink flowers in 
short terminal cymes, it wu made by Don the tope 
of his tribe Kopriets, Only tour species areknown, native 
in the Idalayu peninsnla and archipelago. K,f 
is very ornamental In cultivation, and pMM' 
aevenu timet in a year. 

Kopaieas (kop-sVf-s), n, pi, [NL. . 

< Kopsia + -ew,] A tribe of {uants of the order 
Apoeynacem, typified by the genus Kepsia. 
Koran (kd^ran or k^rfinOy [Also rarely Co- 
ran, Quran, formerly also Core; with the Ar. 
article, AUeoran, Alcoran (q. v.) ; m Turk. Pers* 
qurdn, < At. qurdn, qordn, book, reading, < qardf 
read.] 'fhe book which contains the religious 
and moral code of tho Mohammedans, and by 
which all their transactions, civil, le^, mili- 
tary, etc., are regulated, it oonsiBts of revelatkma 
nttered to Mohammed at Intorvali during many yeara, and 
written down on loose leaves, tbe oollection of which was 
completed after hit death in lU surahs or chapters. Its 
style is regarded as tbe standard of classioal Arabic. 

Ho Anathematiseth tbe Core, that li, Mahometi Berip- 
ture, and all his lesniing, lawes, Apociyphall narrationi^ 
traditions, and blasphoinles. PtfreAas^ Hlgrimage, p. 964. 

Koranlo (ko-ranMk), a, [< Koran -f -fc.] Of 
or pertaining to the Koran. 

Hafls afterwards enrolled himself in the same order and 
beoamo a prof ossor of Koranic esegesis. 

Kncye, BrO,, XL 967, 

korailnt, n. See eoraain. 

KordofiUl gnSL Bee gum arabie, under gum!^, 
Koreui, a. and n. Bee Corean, 
korkor (fcdr'kCr), n. Same as corJsi, 
koro (kfi'rd), ff. [A native name.] An inferior 
light-colored kind of trepang. 


SfL. (Don, 1888), 


Koodoo, or Striped Aatolope Siuht), 


18 hands high at tho withers, with horns 8 or even 4 
feet lofiA spirally twisted, and 91 
points. Tbeooatefoldmt 


kted. and 91 feet apart at their sharp 

- males is grayish-brown, indistinctly 

marked; that of young males atidof females is a more red- 
dish brown, with B or lO long white stripes on each aide. 
The koodoo frequents covered country, espeeiaUy in the 
viclni^ of rivera. Also kooOo, kudu, coudou. 
koedE (kfik), V, i. See cook^, 
kookary, koctoMiff. 

Kooleen, n. See Kujin, 
koolcikamba (k5-lo-kam'bj(), fi. [Native name.] 
A kind of anthropoid a]M, Troglodutes koolo- 
kamba, described by Du uhaiUu as bhabitinff 
tbe forests of equatorial Africa, and named 7; 


In the Gulf of Carpentaria we did not observe any 
than theinro, or gray Mug. O^ptofft FUndm, Vo 

korOMopy (k^r 08 'k}-pl). n. [<Gr.ifdpj 7 , the pu- 
pil of the ojo, -I- cNOTTriv, 'riew. J The shadow-test 
for the rernmion of the eye. See refraetUm, 
korybant, n. An occasional form of corybant 
k08 (kos), n, [Heb.] A Jewish measure of ca- 
paeity, equal to about 4 cubic inches, 
kokhor (ko'shto), a, [^o cosher; Heb., law- 
ful.] Pure; clean; lawruh conforming to the re- 

n ' ements of the Talmud: usedbyHeorews: a^ 
er bread, kosher meat, etc.: opposed to irqf. 

The whole differanoe between kethcr and tiyf (Iswfrd 
and forbidden, dean and nndean meat) lies in the obes^ 
anoe ot or departure from, certain . . . Talmndio ern- 
uanoea conoeming the knife to be used for 


Itsshapeb . 


and the like. The O nH ery, 


koaneterloiL (kos-mf-tSM-on), n, ; pL kosmetc- 
ria (-K). [Gr. soaupiptav (see def.), < Koopdu^ 
adorn: see eosmeUe,] In Or, anUq,, a pabBe 
storehouse for the various ornaments and ae- 
oessories used in the celebration of rellglinff 
festivals, prooessionB, etc., as at Bicyon. 
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nitotn iMfiakif [fir. IAmm Omb. MS.] oom in i ■toondi 
A1 dipt ind gaf tliiy me Uiyi wonnde. 

(Tup qnPifieM!' UlddlehUl MB. (BaUMU.) 

kraal (krai or krai)^ n. [8, African D., perhws 
< 8p. corral a= Pg. curraVf a j^n or incloiure for 
oattlO) a fold : see eorral The name may have 
been picked up from the Portugaoee. Other- 
wise a native African name.] In South Africa, 
primarily, a collection of huts arranged around 
a circuits incloiure for cattle, or the incloiure 
itself; honoe, any closely built village, especial- 

Stw yort nr. iMt, which i. » wdi- }f ,®“® 

I tell perennlil bortih eomotlniee 4 or s lishment or ranch. Also spelled krawl, 

- . empla'he^iSipSror helbeM^heped krabUte (krab'Ht), n. [< Krabla, a volcano in 

rom.purple flowen, often 2 Iceland.] Anothername of the mineral or min- 
1 aggregate baulite. 

fiSSl of 

koto (kO'td), n. [Jap.] ^ kraM, r. A Middle English form of crack. 

krakon (kra'-orkra'kcin.fi. [Also sometimoi 
SiPSfllfiibAd tLsSSn kiraaken; < Dan. fcr«ifc»w, <korw. Arofee, a fabled 
SfriJS o? BilkT^h "ea-moniitor: litUe luwd in Norw„ but appar. a 


, etc. Bee comie, ete. 

, ft. Bee ocS^. 

I (kos'o), n. See ouiso. 

Jtotliya{kos-te-lets'ki-iJ),a. rNL.(PreDi, 

1886), named after V. F. Koatclewey, a Bohe- 
mian botanistj A genus of malvaoeons plants 
of the tribe Mibiacet^ closely related to HibUi~ 
eu$t from which it differs chiefly in ha^ng only 
one ovule in each coll of the ovary, isight tpeolM 
Imre been dmoribed, inhibiting the wirmer pule of 
Amerloa, eerenl in Meiloo ind Texia uid one \K, V4r- 
pfwtM) extending m north u the ealt minboe of 
new Jereey ind n» 


five feet in len^h and 
provided with a sepa- 
rate bridge. Ittopli 
with both ninde, like the 
The timing ii effeot- 



particular use of krakCf a pole, stake, post, a 
stunted crooked tree, a hook also a srunted 
animal or person, s Icol. IraU^ a pale, stake, 
- cst, ss Dan. kragc^ a climbing-pole, as Bw, 
a stunted horse; prob. ult. akm to E. 
erooJel} A mythical sea-monster said to ap- 
pear at times off the coast of Norway. The pop- 
. ulir notion of tho knken dstea back it lent to the titne 
of l*ontoppldui (169S-17eAX who wrote a description of it. 
Oneof thcglantSQUIdi,asaoephilopod oftliegennsdreM. 
truthik, might furuiih a reaionable oasis fur the myth. 

To beliove sU that hss been said of the Sea-Serpent or the 
Krakm would be oredulity ; to reject the possibility of 
their existence would be preeumptfon. 

oJdiniith. Animated Natnrei Iv. 8. 
Then, like a krtUcen huge and black, 

She crushed onr ribs in her iron grasp ! 

Lonsifettow, The Cumberland. 
The kraaken or great sea snake of the Norwegian fjords. 

B. Topiof, Northern Travel, p. 2HS. 

krama (krA'mS), n. [Or. Kft&fia, a mixture, esp. 
mixed wine,< kcmwvvoi (root spa), mix: see crg- 
ftikt crater.^ The mixture of water and wine 
used in tho eucharist, especially by tho Greek 
aud Komau Catholic oliurchcs. Bee iToaia* 

i/no aeiHi. I jx kiihiskiuk uj. jiuv jiiroucnu. v**aw*A «. o 

on the ground while kneeling, as an act of horn- 

admitted to the imperiaTpresenco, in religious cerotno- physician and botanist.] A polypetalous ge- 
nial, before migfatrates, by an inferior to a superior, nusof American herbs or nnder8hmbs,referi^ 

l>y modem botanists to tbo order Polyffalm, 


U'oitiiin Pi.Yjrins tiie KoIul 


•d by shirting the position of tbo bridge and semitones are 
obtained by preasing the string behind the bridge, 
kotow, kowtow (ko-tou" or -t6')> «• [Also Ajo- 
foo, hootoo, hotou; < Chin. Vow f ’oto, or Veu i*ou, 
lit. * knocking tho head’ (sc. on the ground, in 
reverence); Vow, knock; Vow, oolloq. form of 
okow, the head.l A knocking of the forehead 


SMdma 

kroatiBliio,kro»tl 2 ii]i,M. Bee maiMno. 
krodamnon (krf-dem'non), n.; pi. hredmna 
(-ntt). [< Gr. Kf^Sefivov, Doric itMeuvov (see 
def.), < Kpd(, a form of adpa, the head, H- ielv, 
bind, tie.] In Qr. anUg,, a form of veil which 
was drawn over the hair in such manner that 
the ends hung down on each side, 
kroel (Ml), n. Another spelling of creel. 
krolttonite (kri't^-xt), n. [C Gt. Itpelrruv, 

r /mm, oompar. or xpor^f. strong (ss E. hard), 
A variety of gannite, or zinc ro^el, 
from Bodenmais in Bavaria, containing it per 
cent, of iron sesqnioxid. 
kremeralta (krem^dx^t), 11 . [Named after one 
Krmers, who analyzed ii] A ohlorid of iron, 
potassium, ammomum, and sodium, found as a 
sublimation product at Vesuvius, 
kremlin (krem'lin), n. [< F. kremUn (with ac- 
< com. F. term, -fa) m G. Sreml, < Kuss. kremB. a 
citadel, fortress.] In Russia, the citadel of a 
town or city; sj^ifleally [oqp.], the citadel of 
Moscow, Inolnding within its walls the impe- 
rial palace and arsenal, churches, monasteries, 
and other imposing buildings. 

Kremnits wmte. See wki&, 

kreniS (kremz), n. Same as Kremnite white. 

kreng, n. Bee krang. 

krennerite (kren ’dr-it). n. [Named after Prof. 
J. A. Sreitner of Budapest.] A rare tellurid of 
gold and silver occurring in orthorhombic crys- 
tals at Nagyofs in Transylvania. Sometimes 
called huneenite. 
kreoflote, n. See creomte. 
krestef, n. An obsolete form of ereat. 
kreutZ6r,kreTuer(kroit'Bdr),n. [G., so called 
because the type of the coin was originally a 
cross ; < kreua, a cross : see erogil.] 1. A coin 
formerly current in Germany, struck in silver 
aud copper, and worth less than 2 United States 
cents.*— 8, A modem copper coin of Austria, 



haad three timei after each kneilihg. 
kotow, kowtow (k6-tou' or -t6')> [Also 
kotoo, kootoo, kotou ; from the noun.] To Imock 
the forehead on the ground while kneeling, as 
an act of reverence, worship, apology, etc.; per- 
form the kotow; hence, to mwn or be obsequi- 
ous; cringe. 

I ibonld like to riiow him I like him, and I have la* 
laamed and koutawed to him whenever I had a chance. 

if. Jatiuu, Jr., Harper's Mag., LXXVIL 04. 

kotrl (kot'ri), n. [E. Ind.] An Indian magpie, 
Dendrooitta eagabunda or Vagahunda r^fa. 
kottef.e. A Middle English form of oitf. 
kotwdf n. Bee cutwal. 
koMUttOiCkot-i-lia'kos), n . : pL kotyliekoi (-koi ). 
[< Gr. KffTVMKOQ, dim. of KorvAn, a little cup: see 
eotgle.'] In Qt. archatfjil., a small toilet 
vase resembling the aryballus, but 
elongated and contracted instead of 
rounaed at the bottom, 
koakli, fi. Same as knkeri. 

(kd'lan), fi. Same as kulan. 

Bee deiggetai. 

konmyfl, m. See kamhw. 
kn^iwta n. [<Gr.xot*0oc, 

lignt(inwel^tor movement), + ?Jfhc, 
a stone.] A variety of the mineral 
prehnlte found in the Pyrenees, occur- 
ring in masses with cavernous structure, con- 
sisnng of thin fragile scales. 
kmirbMh (kdr'bam), n. See koorhmh. 
jmflkOIIS, a. See eoueoow. 
mnuiloppm, a. A Middle English form of mwalip. 
koUMO a. See euetto. 

SSSml a. A Middle English variant of kith. 

T\i mi nei^btira iwtthe ma, 

BadnM to mt kmUh ali.iwa 
jr&owt.ri4MitD.viLr.i9. (umwea.) 

konttldt, kowthtt. Middle English forms of 
iterit of oaai. 

A Middle English form of eoe. 
j (kou'ri^lnOf a. See kauri-jHne. 

, and V, see kotow. 
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or milkwort family, but with such anomalous 
characters as to nave been erected ^ gome 
botanists into an order by itself, the Kraincri* 
acem or Krameriea. Ithai4or6iioariyeqiialicpals 
6 nnaqaal petali^ a ]-ce!led ovaiy oontalning 8 oviuea, a 
globule iiidohlMwit eohinate friuti and lecdi doitltnte 
of albnmou. The Soweia arc borne in terminal racemei. 
The number of ipeoiei ii let down by dllTereni authon at 
from HI to m all growing in the wirmenwrti of Amerii^ 
but rangiim irom loathem Florida aud l%xai to OhIIL K. 
triandra, tho rateny, a ihiiib fonnd in the mounteinooi 
parti of Peru, Bolivia, and Chill, from 8^000 to S,0U0 feet al- 
iltudo, nroducei the medioinal raiaiiy-root of oommeroo 
(hoo rmny), and all the ipeolea are aold to poiaeii in* 
ieiiiely aitringent propertlei. K. patwijlora, from Mexico^ 
iv an omamontal ehmii. 

Krameriaioess (kr^mS-rl-a'sS-e), n. pi. [NL. 
(^Lindley, 18.S5), < Krameria + -aoco!?] An or- 
der of plants, consisting of the genus nramcno 
only, now referred to the Folgg^ooai: same as 
the Kramcrieof of lieichenbach. 
kraag, kreng (kraug, kreng), n. [Also crang; < 
D. kreng, a carcass.] Tn whaling, the carcass of 
a whale after the blubber has been removed. 
Imuitzite (krant'sSt), ft. [Named after Dr. A. 
Krante, a mineral-collector.] A mineral resin 
from Nienburg in Hanover, near amber in com- 
position. 

kraals (krfl'ais), n. [Gr. Kpdet^. mixing: see 
ermds.] The act of adding a litti(» water to the 
wine used for the eucharist : a Tirimitive pracf- 
tice recognized in all ancient liturgies except 
the Armenian, mentioned by St. Justin Martyr 
(writing about A. D. 139) and other early writ- 
ers, and believed by most liturgiologists to date 
from Christ’s institution of the sacrament. Also 
called mixture. 
krater, n. See crater, 1. 
kranrixe (kr&'riu, n. [< Gr. Kpavpoi', brittle, fri- 
able, + -ftea.l In mincral.,%Bime as dufrmite. 
kratir08ll(kranr5'BiB),ft. [JSL.,<QT.KpavpoMai, 
become brittle or dry, < npavgog, brittle.] In 
jpathol., a dry, shriveled condition of a part. 
Kranae’i mambraiie. Bee memitrane. 
krawl, n. See kraal. 
kraaaoto, n. See cretmte. 
kreatie, a. See ereaHo, 


[ME.; origin obscure.] A thief (f). OMtine, kriMtln, n. Bee creatine. 


Ohv«tia. Kwanut. 

AiiAOiiui Kreuuer. (Sixe of Uit uriahwl.) 

the one hundredth port of the florin, oqual to 
nearly half of a United States cent. 

Also spelled creuteer. 

krewillef, a. An obsolete spelling of cruel. 
kriegiplel (krSg'spel), n. [< G. krit^g, war, + 
sjdelj game.] A game in which blocks repre- 
senting bodies of soldiers are moved on a map : 
designed to illustrate tho art of war. 
krleker (kre'k6r), n. [< G. krieeher, a creeper, 
orouchor, < hriedhm, creep ; see creep.] A name 
in Rhode Island, Loug Islaud^and New Jeraey 
of the pectoral sandpiper, jYinga maculata. 
Also called eguaUanipe and nguattor. 
krlas, n. Another spelling of ereeae. 

Kri^ (krijM-k), n. [i^. (SchrelK^r, 1791), 
named after Da^d JTrfp.wJio collected plants in 
Maryland near tho beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury.] A genus of North American liguliflo- 
rous composite plants, of the tribe Ciehoriacop, 
subtribe Jiyoaeridew, vrith yellow flowers, usu- 
ally on leafless soapes, a few-braetod involucre, 
many-ribbed aehenes, and pappus of 6 to 8 small 
chaffy scales, altomatiug with as many bristles. 
They are low herba with rnUil^ Jnloo and ndloil leavei in 
a roiette on the ground, with the aipeot of imall-flowered 
dandelion!. The geiiui embraoea only five ipeclea, all uf 
which are found in the United Statoa, belonging to tliree 
loottoni— ff, VirgMea, a oominon little plaiit of eaiient 
North Amerioa from Canada to Texaa being the type. K. 
BanddUm. with much larger flowuri and globoie tuberi, 
wai formerly placed in a lUatlnct genua, CmUhla. 
Krlgless (kri-|i^e-S), n. pf. ^L. (Marl Heinrich 
Schultz, 1886), + -cor.] A tribe of com- 

posite plants created for the reception of tho 
genera JCrigia and Luthera, the latter of which 
is equivalent to (Jynthia, now merged in Erigia. 
krlket. n. An obsolete form of oreekh 
kriospUnx, n. See crioaphinx. 
kril. n. Another spelling of creeae. 

KlUima (krisV^), n, [Skt., <ibrteAita, black, 
dark.] In latar Hindu myth., a much-worshiped 
deity, son of Devaki, appearing also as a lead- 
ing character in the great epic of the Mahft- 
bhftrata, as chief of a j^ople aud charioteer of 
Aijuna, to whom he addresses the philosophic 
poem called Bhagavad-Glt&. The gronnda of hla 


Kridma 

delflottlua ftra obioare* H« Ji wwk«d into tbe menl 
■ratom of Hluda MUglon li an tnearnatton of YUhiiiL 
krlillYlgita (1cTis'5-vd-gIt), n, [< Krisuvig (see 
def.) + A variety of the banio copper 

Bulpnate broooantite, fouud at EriBUvig in loe- 
landf 

kriturahy (krit'ttr-ki), «. [< Qr. K/uTf/t, a judge, 
+ apxfif rule.] The rule of the judges over the 
people of Israel. [Bare.] 
iuterchaptcr xvii. 

IcrobylCNI (krd'bi-loB), [< Gr. (Bee 

def.y.] In Or. antiq.f a roll or knot of hair on 
tlie head. By some authorltfoi it li taken as the knot 
or tuft of btilr above tlie forehead familiar in tlio Apollo 
Belvedere <see out under HeUmtMtie); the latest students, 
however, oonsiiler it to l)e a gathering of the hair behind 
the headi often held in plauo ny a pin or otltor omament 
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in the social system of the Brahmanic Hindus^ 
the gpeoial duties of the membem of which are 
bravery, generosity, reotitade; and honorable 
conduct generallv. 

knckooti ft* A Middle English form of euekoo. 
kndoi (jra'doB), ft. [Gr. tofSoc, gloiy, renown: 
a poetical word, found chiefly in the Iliad and 
. Odyssey, from which it has passed, as a bit of 
Atow wey, The Doctor, classical bIi^, Into Bome E. use.] Glory; fame ; 
renown. [H^otoub.J 

1 hear now that mnoh of the kuda he reoeived was un- 
deserved. r. H. Rumett, Dlaiy in India, 1. 198. 

Bo decided for the comer chosen hy Ahrsham, and dia- 
tribnted the Kvdo$ amongst the clans, 

if F. Burton, Bl-Medinah, p. S86. 

1^00 (Wd(M), v. t l< kudos, M.j| To bestow 


Kvrd 

federacy), +£. 01011 / the peculiar foim and spell- 
ing being oboeen on account of the alliterative 
mystery, esp. of the abbreviated form JC K. A.] 
In r. 8. hist,, a secret oath-bound organisation, 
also c^ed simply Ktiklux, which arose in the 
Southern States alter the civil war of 1861-35, 
among the participants in or sjpipathiaerB with 
secession, the membera of wnioh (or persons 



krocket(lnrok'ot),n« [Ctoroeket,'] The oyster- kudos on ; glorify. [Humorous. 
etktaheT,aimato]mHostrilegu8, [Local, Scotch.] 
ixoi^h^te (krCn'kIt), n. [Named after H. 

Krvehnke,} A hydrous sulphate of cempor, oc- 
cuiring in blue crystalline masses in Chili, 
krone (kr6m), n. Same as eroma, 
krone (krd'ne), n, ; pi. kroner (-nCr). [Dan^ lit. 
a crown, s K. mnsN.l 1. A silver coin of Den- 
mark, of the value of la. lid. English, or about 



lUiiiiKh Krona. (8i«e of the orlgiiwil.) 


27 United States cents, containing 100 mres 
the unit of the Danish coinage. There are gold 
coins of 10 and 20 kroner.— 8. A silver coin of 
Norway and Sweden, of the same value. 

TCvoTii a. (kron'i-#), n. pi, [Gr. Kpdvia, neut. pi. 
of K/idvtoc, pertaining to iEEronos: see Kronos,} 
An ancient Greek festival in honor of Erouos, 
held at Athens in the month Hecatombieon 
(July and Aumist). and resembling in Its char- 
acter of morrlmeni the Boman Saturnalia. 

Eionos (kron'os), n. [Also Crontts,* Gr. K/idvcf 
(see def.}, a name in later times regarded erro- 
neously as a var. of xt*^vo^, time: soo chronio.1 
In Or, myih,, the ruler of heaven and earth be- 
fore Zous, a son of Ouranos (Uranus, Heaven) 
and Go (Earth), and father by Bhea of Hestia, 
Demeter, Hera, Ha<les, Poseidon, and Zeus. 
Be WM driven by ms loni from the throna Zeue bofng 

S ut In his stead, lie was identified by the llomaus with 
stum. 

Xroo, Krn (krO), n. [African.] One of a stal- 
wart negro race on the coast of Liberia, dis- 
tinguished for skill as seamiu. 

Krooman (krd'm^n), n.; pi. Kroomen (-men). 
Same as Jtroo. 

krotalon (krd'ta-lon), n. Same as vrotalum, 
Em, n. I^e Kfoo, 

kziiglta (krd'git), n, [So called after a mining 
director named Smg von Nidda.] A variety 
of polyhalite from Neu-Stassf urt, Germany, 
knuleri n. See cruller, 
krummiioni (krdm'hdm), a. [G.. < kruwm, ss 
E. erump^, crooked, ■+ horn = E. ho)w.] 1. A 
medieval musical instrument of the clarinet 
class, having a curved tube and a melancholy 
tone.— 8. Ill organ^uildinfh a reed-stop with 
short, slender motal pipes, and a tone like that 
of the clarinet. Also called claHheUstop^ cro^ 
moma, and corruptly cremona, 

Kmpp gun. See guni, 

Icryut. 0. A Middle English form of cry, 
jg^Jlte, kryolltlL n. See m/oHte, 
JOTomafter (Jcrl-om’e4^r). n, [< Gr. upbog, cold, 
+ ptrpmff measure.] A thermometer adapted 
for measuring very low temperatures. 

Igypto-. See cryjUo^, 

Jcrjllton (krip'tou), n, [< Gr. Kpvirriti>, secret.] 
See the extract. 

On Juutt 0, 1888, the diioovery of yot another element 
WHi aniiuunood, tii a ooromunlcation made by Prof. iCain- 
eay. of Luiiduii, to Uio Academy of Sciotivei, of Parle. I'he 
oominuiilcatlon wbh read to the Acaileniy by M. Berihelot 
Thie new element la a na, and niakea a fifth omiHtltuont 
of the atmuaphere ; It la, however, preaent In voiy minute 
«niatititleii, vis., one part in ten uiouaand of ita volume. 
ffWm belunga not to the argon, but the helium group; 
ita detiaity la greater than that of nitnigen, being, avvora- 
Ingio the correotetl lueaaureneiit. 88.47. 

Strf. Atner., July 9. 1888. 

£Ntrt, n, A former spclliiig of caar, 
EshaW^ (kshat'ri-y^), n. [Skt.. <kshatra, 
puie, araority.] The second or military caste 


Bndo»*d egregionily In heathen Qreek. 

Stndhey, Nondeaoripts. L 

kndumba (ku-dum^bft^ a. See oadamba, 

Jnef, n. An obsolete form of ew\ 

Eufle, a. and n. See Cufie, 
knftan (kuf ^tan). n. Same as egftan, 
kttit-work (kuft'^wArk), n. Same as koftgari, 
knge (kdng'a), n. [Jap., s Chin. hung kfa, *pub- 
lio’ or ducal families,] A court noble of Japan, 
as distinguished from a daimio or territorial 
noble, or such court nobles collectively. See 
buke^, 

koiX,H, Bee kohl 

Eahnia (ka'ni-ft), ». [NL. (Linnadus), named 
after Dr. Adam Kuhn of I^ladelphia, from 
whom LiunfiBus received the plant.] A genus of 
American herbs, of the composite family, tribe 
ISupaioriaeetB, and suhtribe Adenostylew, having 
the scales of the involucre imbricated in se vend 
series, the lobes of the corolla short, the bristles 
of the pappus plumose, the heads middle-sised 
and panioled, and the leaves alternate. Three 
spedei have been dieUngutshed by lome anthon, bntothon 
rMuott them to one. iTioyare lU natlvei of North Amor 



and yollowlih«white floweri. 


EulUlieiB (kf-nl'$-e), n. pi. [NL. (Earl Hein- 
rich Shultz, 1850), < Kuhnia + -c(8.] A division 
of composite, plants, embracing the genera Ate/r 
Ilia, lAatris, and others nowinciuded in the tribe 
Euftatoriacem, 

knichua (kwich'w|), n, [Braz.] A kind of 
wild cat, Feliff ntaerm'us, found in Brazil, no- 
table for the length of its tail. It is one of a 
number of spotted oats, resembling the ocelot, 
indigenous to South Amorica. 

kal(£imcihldll (kwi-chOu-choryd), n. [S. 
Amcr.] The root of a species of lonidium 
(probably 1. parvifiorum) growing in Quito, 
Ecuador, it is said to be diaphoretfu, diuretic, and In 
large doses emetic and oathartlu, and is used in South 
America as a remedy in oertalu cutaneous atf eotiona 

kulttle, r, t. See euitle, 

kukailg(k5-kang0.fi, [Javanese.] The Javan 
slow lemur or slow-paced lori, 8teuop8 (Kyetiee- 
bus) Javanteus, a prosimian quadruped of the 
family Lcmuridai and subfamily JSyeticebinaf, 
It is of clumsy form, with fore and hbid limbs of about 
equal length, the inner dfirit on each foot reversed, large 
ayes, and apparently no tail 

ki^eil (kfl'kCr-l), ti, [E. Ind.] A sword used 
by the Goorkhas of India* The blade is mnoh broader 
at the point than at the hilt, more or less curved, and usn- 
ally has the diarp edge on the concave curve. By some it 
is thought to have been originally a missile weapon, and 
Its form A ^^sunrlval*’ of the boomerang or some similar 
tlirowing-stick. A\wo koek^, kookm, mmJni, Hikkr^ 

EnklllZ (kfl'kluks), n. [Short for Kuklux 
Klan,} 1. Same as Kuklux Elan, 

The abuse and intimidation of the blacks by the night- 
riders of the Kuklux bad alrea^ begun. 

Q, sTMer^m, H. Bowles, II. 48. 

2. A member of the Euklux Elan. 

Tlicy arraiigod to have an initiation not provided for in 
thoiitiml. . . . The*' procedure "was to place the would, 
bo Ku Klux in an empty barrel, . . . and to send him 
whirling down the hlU. The Omtury, XXYIIL 408. 

KflkllUC (kfl'kluks), r. t, [< Kuklux, w.] To 
subject to outrage by the methods of the Eu- 
klux Elan. 

EnkllUCiim (ktl'kluks-izm), u, [< Kuklux + 
-tm.] The methods of the Euklux Elan; out^ 
rage by whipping, expelling from home, or 
murder. 

Ktdclux Elu (kfl'kluks klan). [A fantastic 
name made up by the originators of the associa- 
tion : < Gr. uifiihoc, a circle (*‘tho Enights of the 
Golden Circle ” and other names involving eir* 
ele having been previously used as the title of 
secret assooiationB in sympathy with the Con- 


aud new-comers from the north. Suoh outrage^ 
to this and similar organimtions called "the Invlrible 
mnpira” "the White League,'' etc., continued with more 
or less frequency for more than ten years after the war. 
knlniL n. See dstiggstai, 
knll (kb'li), p. [Beeooolla*] In southern India, 
hire; womb. Also roelled ady, 

Enlin (kS'Mn), n. In India, one of an order 
of Brahmans re^rded as of superior sanctity 
and invested with extraordinaiy privileges, in- 
cluding the right to marry many wives, m oon- 
sideranon of btrgo dowries and the support of 
the wife ^her parents in their own home. Also 
written Kooleen, 

The privQege of maintaining a plurality ot wives is re. 
Btricted to very few^ozoept in the case of K oo l $ m Brah- 
mins, that Bopinhitlfo srlstooracy of caste. 

J, W.Palmsr, The Atlantic^ XVm. 788. 

EuUslnn (kd'ldn-izm), n. In Iiidia,the privi- 
lege and influence of the Eulin Brahmans, 

X Blally in respect of marriage and dowries, 
written Kooleenim, 

kullus (kul^us), n. [E. Ind.] In the Jain and 
other architectural styles of India, a pinnacle 
in the form of a vase, aa that surmounting the 
amalaka or ornamental covering of a Jain or a 
Dravidian tower. 

kmnbek^lflialie (kum^b+^ke-farik), a. Same 
as eymboSsphalic, 

I smested ... the name kumbueephaUe, or boot- 
shaped; a name snheequently adopted by othar cranlolo- 
for this type of skull. 

jfTWilton, Brehlst Annals SooUand, I. 888. 

kunberbund, n. Same as eummerhuind. 
knmifHI, kumyw (kd'mis), n. [Also written 
koomisH, kumys, koumiss, ktmmys (and first in £. 
comos: see cosmos^); m F. eoumis, < Bnss. hu~ 
muM (kumysH) ss little Buss, humuia (kumya) 
(> Pol. komia, kumys ^ MGr. ad/uof), < Tatar gw- 
mie, fermented mares’ milk.] 1. A common 
beverage of the nomads of northern Asia, con- 
sisting of fermented mares’ milk, resembUng 
sour buttermilk, but clear and free from greasi- 
ness. The Eirghiz and others distil an rntoxi- 
eating liqnor from it.^d. A fermented dietetic 
and sanitary drink made in western countries, 
in Imitation of the preceding, from oows^ milk 
with sugar and yeast, and lulowed to ferment 
until it becomes effervescent and slightly alco- 
holic. 

Icfllliniel (klim'el), n, [< G. kUmmel, lit. cumin: 
see ctfsif'n.] A cordial made especially in the 
Baltic provinces of Buasia, flavoi^ with cumin, 
oarawa;^or fennel, and generally much sweet- 
ened. The best quality is called allasoh. 

Theae hon^I’amvTa are accompanied with drangbta of 
eaa.de. vie and kunrnuf; tor the Buailani drink tbdr atrong 
Uqnon before dinner. Bu/rpsFu Mug,, LUVin. sB, 

kcunmerbnnd, h. See oummerbund, 
kuXBQTiat, n. See eumquut, 
kumaiiaw, n. See eumshaw. 


kumyss, N. See kumiss, 
kundah-oill 


(kdn^di^il), n. The oil extracted 

from CarapaTouloimuna, Also written coosda-, 
cooMli-, kunda-, and kundoghoM, See Carapa, 1. 
knnkur (kung'kAr), a. Some as kankar, 
knntee. n. Same as eoontee, 

[G.,<k^- 

fer, ss E. copper, + sehi^er, slate : see 
A dark-brown or black imale, often bituminous, 
and in some parts of Germany, especially at 
Mansfeld in the Harz, suiBoiently charged with 
copper ore to be worked with profit lor that 
metal. It belongs to the Permian^series. 
kapflbrlte (kflp'f Ar^Ith «. [Named after a Bus- 
sian physicist, Eimffer,'] A magnesium sili- 
oate Mlonglng to the amphibole or hornblende 
group. It occurs in prismatic masses having an 
ememd-green color, due to the presence of a 
small amount of chromium. 
EwLEoordCkdrd)^. [BF.G.AiirdsBiBuaB. 
Aeiwd, < Turk. Ar. Jrera.] A member of a pas- 
toral an<y>Tedatory Aryan race, which jglvesits 
name to Kurdistan, aregion of Asia lyingpart- 
ly in Turkey and partly In Persia. TheEvifls 
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EmfUkt Xoordldl (kDr'dlihJ^ a. r< Xurd + 
pertamlng to Kurdistan or tbs 


or 

Surds. 

karU (M'ril), ft. 


kntohft, ft. and ft. See euteka. 
katdhmy, ft. Bee euieher^. 
knteera giuu Bee gum2. 

[Named from the Kwile Is- kntllti ft* An obsolete form of hiik, 
uuias.j xne oiaojc hagden of the Kuriles, TV- kuthet. ft. A variant of kithc. 
fwwf mrUtcus, It is a kind of petrel, of the kntia Ckttt-yaO, ft. [Buss, kutmt A 

nmilv ProeeUariidtB, dish made of boiled rice or other grain with 

Kwlllail(k(^-ril'i-w),a.andft. l< Kurile (Rxmh, honey or hydromel and raisins. Nearly every. 
KurileMm a Kurilian) -f L ft. Pertain- where in the ureek Church thli diah la eaten after a fu- 

ing to the Kurile Islands in the North Pacific, 


partFthe Little Kn^e^havliig Seen beded to it by kuMda 
u 1876 In endiange for the aoutbem half of Seghalln. 

n. ft. A native of the Kurile Islands. The 
Kuifilaiia of (he northern lalanda reaemble the Kamoha. 
dalea and those of the touthem are Alnoa See Aino» 
knxisaef , ft. Bee the seooud extract. 

The renegado Wogan, with twenty-four of Ormond's Jru- 
Letter qf OnmwM, Deo, 10, 1040. 


knttar (kut ' ar), ». [liind. j A sort of riiort 
da^r, peculiar to luma, having a handle con- 
sisting of two parallel bars wiui a crosspiece 
connecting them. The hand is inserted to grip 
the crossiuece, and the bars serve as a guard 
to the wnst. 


What Jhffheee ara 1 do not know ; may be ouiraasiera kUMbta (kwtt-ao'kfi), n. ^ap.. < 

i ponnlar locution*, aome ulolmanio for Onnond'a men. kuWQ, (b Chin, hwojj a fiow er , flowery, "r 

(sB Chin, fwuh), class.] 1. The noble class: a 


at or 


collective name in Japan for both the kuges 
or court nobles and the daimios or territorial 
nobles, sinoo the surrender to tho mikado, in 
1872, of the lands and retainers of tho lattor. 
^2. One of this class. 


in popular locution: aome uloknamo for Ctamond'a men, 
whom few loved. 

CariyCe, CromweH's Letters (ed. 1871), IL 196. 

Knroahlwo (kd-rA-she'wj^, a. [Jap., < kurof 
blaol^ + skfipo, tide.] The Black Current 
Gulf Stream of Jmu. 
tuda near the Baahee lalandi 

latitude, where it divides, the main ourrent Oowf^ north- kvaad, a drink so called.] A fermented drink 
east to the eastern ahorea of Kluahlu, Shikoku, and the in general use in Bussla, taking the place of the 

beer of other countries. Common kvass is made from 
oi iriaed lye flour or douffh, or of other flour 

aSSl or baked bread, with malt Finer klnili are made 

^apideii,raylyrries, OT other f^^ 

decreiaeinn temperature and d^L as it runs nmri[hwsrd (“)» ^ obsolete or di^octal plural 

and eastward. Its breadth, which is 40 miles near Japan, Of oofoi. 

inoreases m It mRprpaohei fte Am^can oc^ ^ , In places ther is fodder aliondaniioe^ 

knnuutl (kbr^kl), H. [G < kuTf s E. euro (< L. Tlie Ity may otherwhiles l>e wlihdravre. 

euro), + aaal (s AS. «cri), a hall, > P. atOle, m- PalMim, Husbondrle (E, k. T. B.X p. 186. 

Ion .* see 8ftk)», mloon,’\ A public hall or room and tho mirk, 

for the use of visitors at many Cterman water- **'® Kvo comes HtmoL 

ing^plaoes or health resorts. Keading-rooms , . - when mo Eye cony gMae. 

iSm rooms for recreation arc usually associated kyabuca-wood, ft. See km- 

knrai, knw (kOr'si), pi. kurska (-sis), [Origin obscure.] Aher- 

•mall low table, usu»lljrootatlonal, upon wW tiyanising. 


amnmment In the Modem Eaet. Th* Irani (t> 

Mlfii%nwrriclilyonai^iM.wpe«idbrwltliinUld syaiUM (B S^iu.), V.J.; pret.and] 



wolkof tvoiy, 
oer?edwood,< 

KurtUiBaE* 

-kto.] A fami^ ot 


and pp. kyanisedf 
>roper name; see 
’wood) by the pro- 
ved h/mike, 


,,..1 w.i^l»g»tewgiM flehes Waigiag (ki'a-nl-aiM), «. [Verbal n, of 
reprewnt^ bythe genua Kurfu, to which dif- TyaiSa^] A prooees for prevouting the de- 
ferentlimitshave been assigned, (a) In OUnther'i - ' . . - • 


k^thyolcgloal system, the only nmily of the third di* 


vliloii of Aa 


Timies), embracing both 


cay of wood, paWt^ by J. H. kyan In 1832. 
It consists in filling the pores of the wood with a solution 
of corroetve sublimate, which coagulates the vegetable 

dim donel flu, a long a^ and an air-bladder lodged VmmaI .n/in n i 

* ' — iliopliyl. ft. Same as eyamtj^hyl, 
^thOfllu'^thos), n. Bee eyatlm. 

Another form of kid^. 


Korfelfioniiett &kr-ti*f6r'mez), n. vl [< Gr, 
Kvprdg, ourved, + L. formOf form.] In GUn- 
therig ichtbyologioid system, the third division 


k|x 

def.).] In Gr. fturig., a vase or oup of elegant 
form, need for drinlong. The kyiizwu usually bmed 
and aoallow, with or without a slender foot and provided 
with two handles not extending above the rim. Also 
written cydut 

kyloe (kl'ld), ft. [Origin obscure.] Ono of the 
cattle of the Hebrides. 

Our HIghlandmen brought In a dainty drove of Xwloss. 

deoU, Ptrat^ xv. 

kymelynt. kymnelf, n* Bee kimnei. 
kymograpn^'xn^gr&D.ft. [<Gr.iev^a,awave, 
+ ypa^tv, write.] An instrument by means 
of which variations of fluid pressure, as of tho 
blood in some one of tho vessels of a living ani- 
mal, can be measured and graphically roofed. 
Ihe most common fonn consists of a cylinder made to re- 
volve at a uniform rate, and oariTlng a smoked paper on 
which a style writes, or unsmokea paper on which a light 
pen is made to write. Also lymaonipMotk 
kynuipapllic (ki-mp-graf'ik), ft. [< kymograph 
^ -<o J Of or pertaimng to a kymograph : as, 
kymographio clockwork. 

Merouri si kirnMyrajMc tracing from carotid of dog; show - 
ing form of curve on a large scale. 

Eneyo, BrtL, XXIV. KMl. 

Kymrlc, Kymry. Seo Cymric. Cymry. 
kynt. ft* An obsolete form of hinl. 
kyndt. kyndeti Obsolete forms of kindi , kind!^, 
kyndeUent, u. An obsolete variant of kindly. 
kyngf. ft. An obsolete form of king^. 
kj^OflCOUotiO (kI-f6-sk6-li-ot'ik), ft. [< kypho^ 
(iw) + acoUoaia (-of-) + -fc.] Pertainlhg to or 
exhibiting kyphosis and sooliosis. 

Imkoidfl (ki-fd^sis), ft. [NL., < Gr. a 

being huropbaoked, < Kv^K^aOai, be humpbacked, 
< humpbacked, bent forward, s tdurretVf 
bend,] In pathol,^ a curvature of the spino, 
convex backward. Also written eypimis. 
tarrbasia (k6r-b&'si-&). n. [< Gr, Kuppaata^ a 
Persian bonnet or hat.] In atio. Or. eoatiume^ 
same as ridaWs, L 

The Ityrteite, or Udaria was a high pointed hat of Per- 
sian origim Afteyo. BrtL, VI. 464. 

BSyrie (kir^i-o), n.; pi. KyrUm (-oz). [Short for 
Kyrio ekUmn^ 1. The Kyrie elelson, espe- 
cially in its western form (with Christo eletson), 
and tho repetitions ooUeotively, as used at the 
beginning of the Boman mass or as at the be- 
ginning of the Anglican communion office.-^ 
2. Tho musical setrang of those words. 

Kyrlft ttlelicm (kir'i-e e-l&'i-son). [Gr. Kfpir 
MrfooVf Lord, have mercy : Ki^p^e, Lord ; i^inaov, 
aor. impv. of iXevli^ have mercy or pity; see 
Christo clmson.'] 1 . Literally, Lora, have mercy ! 
a brief jietition, founded on nearly identical 
Scriptural phrases (for example, Ps. cxxiii. 3, 
Mat. XX. 30), used as a response in the primi- 
tive liiurries and In the eucharistic and other 
oflioesof Oriental chuiehes to the present day. 
In the Ltttln (Jhuroh Kyrk dOimm (Uirtoe) is followed by 
CAftes deam (thrice), and this ig^n by Kj/rU deftnn 
(thrice) . The formulaiy is always arid in this Greek word- 
!, but the intermediate Chruts ddton is unknown to 


Ing, but 

the Eaatern (fiiuroh. 


The Oriental Kyrie is used In the 


vims^D AVUvujrvMvuuoA njDwiu, uuv vu.&u utrioivu g-w -j .- ^ ^ ... ^ i 

of the order Jeanthopisiygii, havixig only one v*™ ^ 

dorsal fin, whioh is much snorter than the long , 

anal, and no superbranchial organ. ky eitb el n (fa-es ^f-in), ft. [Also variously 

SMW (kdr'tus^, ft. TNL. (BlSch, 1787), < Gr. Jy^stoin, etc.; a wo^ of indetemmate 
Kvprdf, curved, arched.] A genus of aoantbop ^ etymology, but 

tezygian fishes, in which the back is ^bbous in jjgrikgfft, as iweg. C 

front of the dorsal fin, representing the family a garment, uiken for j^lliclo.’J A cloud 

jr.<.«o«iBMiox.mplo. Akojrr- 

KtahtUe(lta-bit'ik),«- Same»C«.h<ta 

knikas. kmaklUHl, ft- Same as casottS^, onrs under other conditions, 

koiifri ft* and V. An obsolete form of kiss. i. An obsolete variant of keek. 

kniilflrt kaaite (k5'si-6r, kO's^r), n. [Gf. kyle^ (Ul), n. [< GaeL caol. oaoil, a frith, a 
Turk. Mm (kyttgs), a drum, kettledrum.] A channeL] A souu^ a strait: often used in 
Turkish musical instrument with five strings the plur^: as, the KyUs of Bute, 


worn by Porsees of both sexes, oonsisting of kyllz (kl'liks), ft. 
seventy-two threads, that being the number of 
the chapters of the Isaehne, witn two branches 
having twelve knots for the mouths of the 
year. 

A long oori or gown is worn over the sedsnk extending 
to (he knees, sndnstened round tho weht wim theteiitC 
or mored cord, which is cerrled round three timas and fas- 
tened In ftont with s double knot 

AMgo. BrtL, XVllL 886 . 

,ft. BeeefttohS. KyUs. [ViMu su vnaiuphi Id the Mumuui of FIm Arts, SooIini. ) 



Irenlcs at the beginning of tho liturgy and in other lita- 
nies. The Western Kyrie (a remnant of the trenloa) is 
used by the Boman Cbnroh at mail lust after the Introit, 
and also in the brevlaiy offioes and in litanies. In the 
Ssmm missal it also ooonned near tho bwlnnlng of the 
service and this use of it is represented in the oommu- 
nlonoffloeof tbeBookof Common I’myer by the responses 
after the oommindmenti^ Lord, have mercy upon na, and 
incline our hearts to keep this law." In the same book It 
ooours in the form "Jxira, . . . Christ, . . . Lord, have 
mercy upon us," in the litany, and before the collect for 
theday at morning and evening prayer. This Ji also called 
fsissr fftoTty, 

2. The first movement or division in a musical 
sotting of a Boman Calbolio mass or the An- 
glican communion office, the text being the pe- 
titions above mentioned, 
l^^olezy (kir'l-Q-lek-si), ft. [< Gr. Kvpw^^la, 
^e use of literal expression, < idptoff having 
authority, authorized, regular, 4* //f ifi speak- 
ing: see lexicon. Gf. cyi^dogie.^ Tho use of 
literal as opposed to figurative expressions, or 
of words in clear and definite senses. [Hare.] 
kyrtologlot, kTrloloiltotlf. a. Bee oyriologic. 
k^rrot, ft- A Middle English form or quarry^. 

* ' and ft. A corrupt form of christen, 


kmi&t, v* 

Christum. 

gISv”- 


An obsolete form of kitc\ 

Koo kittfle 

A Middle English form of kith. 
Bee kithc. 


ky*t, «. A Middle English form of kex. 




1. The twelfth letter and 
ninth ooncionant of tho 
linh alphabet, it had a aimi- 
lar plate In the Latin, Orook, and 
Pheniolan alphabeta, from which 
the oharaoter haa oome to aa. 
The aoheme of Ita forma In thoae 
alphabeta, with the Egyptian ohar- 
aotera from which tbw are per* 
hape nltimately derlye(r<Boe A)^ la 
aa loIluwB ; 

/-I- 

Effyptian. Pheni* Early 

Hienglytmic. tlierattr. dan. Greek and Latin. 

The l-aonnd ia made with the tongue In the aamo general 

g ltion agaiuat the roof of the mouth aa d and t and ti 
I theae lettoraX and hence la oallocl. like them, a den- 
(or glnfrival, or lingual, or tongue-point) Bound. Ita 
oharaoterlBUO peoulianty of utterance u that it invoWea 
a lireaoh of the close -d-poaitton at the aide or aldea of the 


at onoe : the hablta of different inatvidnala, and perhapa 
of different oommnnltleab yaiylng in thla regard. Other 
i-Boonda, agreeing with onra in the lateral lireaob at mute 
oontaotk bnt differing In the poaltlon of the tuujpie, ate 
found In some other langnagea : aa, the palatal I ov French 
and Italian (tho French I mmtUU, now moatly oonvertud 
Into a aiinple v>aound ; the Italian pi), the lingual or cere* 
bral I of Sanwrlt, and ao on. It ia tho moat aonoroua and 
oontinuable, or moat vowel-like, of our oonaunant-aoutida ; 
and hoiioe It haa come, by tho loaa of an aooompanying 


a mutc^ aa in jMcia, wrtocla, Mua, noddlet c^pla, baMe ; 
loaa often after oonaouanta of other claaae^ aa in muaeta, 
muzzle, re^le, OeoA and oaUoqaially In auch oa Jtmul, 
gunnel, pommel, lAe algn I never has any other than ita 
own proper aound; but it ia allent In a few worda, aa 
teltn, teo, talk. In the recent hlatory of our language 
>neb nardly exhibiting 


balm, half, latk. In the recent hlatoiT of our language 
the Bound ia a peoullarly atabie one^ nardly exhibiting 
tranaltioii Into any other; more anciently, and in other 
tongtioB, It oxohaugea aometlmea with a (aa Latin loc- 
rima, (Ireuk 5aapvX bnt oapeclalW with r (thua» In San- 
akrlt» the I la to alaige extent alater altematlvo to an r); 


Truly, Iwni not go ftrat; truly, la / X will not do you that 
wrong: 8hak., H. W. of W.,t 1, m 

La I mlaik why, It la witohoriift. 

C. ileade, Love me Little, L 

La yonti behold ; aee there. 

la ifou now, yon hear! 8hak,, W. T.| IL fiO. 

laS(lh),n. rSeepamiil.] In aolmigatlofi, the gyl- 
lable VLimd for sixth tone of the soalo— that 

Igf the Bubmediant. in the major acale of C thla tone | 
la A, which la therefore aometlmea called la, eapeolally In 
Italy and Fiuoe. Abbreviated I. 
la^ (Itt). [See lo,] The feminine form of the 
definite article in French, occurring in some 
naineB and phrases used in English. 

La. In ohem ,9 the symbol for lanthanum, 
laager (lfi'gdr)« n, [D., var. of legeTf a camp : 
see Utaguer^, laocr.] In South Africa, an cm- 
campment : an Inclosure for temporary defense 
formed of the wagons of a trayeling jparty. 
laager (Ul'g^)i v, t. [< laager, n.] To arrange 
in such a way as to form a def ensive inolosure ; 
arrange so as to form a laager: as, to laager 
wagons. [S. African.] 
laaBtfL^* A Middle English form of laee, 
labt IS Iwihen, < OD. lahben, blab, 

tell tales : of. G. fobhe, lip, mouth. Cf. Hahlf lab' 
ble,'i L inlrane. To blab; babble; tattle. 

Of hlr tenge a tabbytyf ahrewc la ahe. 

Chawer, Frol, to i^ulro’a Talo^ L lU 

n. trana. To blab. 

Thyng that wolde be piwue publlwhu thow hit neuera^ 
Mother for louo loMa hit out tie lacko hit for non onnye. 

JHan Plowman (C^ dll SB. 

lab (lab), n. [< HE. labhe; from the verb.] A 
blabber; a tattler; a telltale. [Prov. Eng.] 

I am no labbe. 


laaBtiLn* A Middle EngiiBii ronu of laee, 
labt Gftb), V, [< ME. labben, < OD. labben, blab. 


akrlt, the I la to alaige extent 

In many Frenoh worda It appeara converted Into u (aa 
maux, plural of malL baau heude bel, belle, and ao on); In 
Italian, after mntea, into ^ aa piano, Latin planua, etc. In 
vlrtuu of Ita geneml phonetio oharaoter, i li a acmlvowel 
(ao far aa that term ia admitted^ and la often olaaaed aa 
■ucli, along with r, or with r and pond te. More popularly, 
it la ranked aa a '^liquid,” with m and n and r, nothing 
more being iinnlled in the olaaalflcatlon (a looae and uii- 
aciontltlc utiu) than Ita apeolal aouorouaueaa and oemtiuu- 
abllity. 

Si. A symbol ~(g) in ehtw., for lithium: also 
IA; (h) in Koman nummls, for 50, and with 
a lino drawn above it (C) for 50,000.-8* An 
abbreviation— (a) R. o.] in music, of la (in 
solmization); (h) of Latin; (c) in stage-direc- 
tions, of Iq/i; (d) [L c.] of lilMfr, a book, as a 
division of a literary work; (e) (/. c, or cap.'l of 
libra, pound sterling, when written after the 
figures (when before the figures, it has the con- 
ventional form £): as, 1002. as £100; (/) [ 2 . 0 .] 
in a ship’s log-book, of lightning; ig) [2. c.] in 
references, of line: as, Milton, Lycidas, 2. 72; 
ih) [/.<>.] of logarithm; (2) [2. o.] in oalron., of 
longitude (2 denoting the heliocentric and h tho 


Though 1 It Bay, I am iinught luef to gabue. 

Chaucer, MlUera Talo^ I 328. 

LabadiBBI (lab'^-dizm), n, [< jAzlntdic (see 
jMbadist) -t- The doctrines and prac- 

tices of the Labadists. 

LabadJflt (lab'a-dist), n. [< Laltadie (see def.) 
+ -is!.] A follower of Jean de Jjabadie (1610- 
74), a Jesni^ afterward a mystic Protestant 
proacher in France and Holland. The Labadlata 
wore Chrlatian oommunlata. Among their tenets were 
denial of the obligation of sabbath ubaervanoe, on the 
ground that life ia a perpetual sabbath; belief in the dl- 
i^t Influeuoe of the Holy Spirit ; aud belief In maniago aa 
n holy ordliianoe valid oiuy among bcllevera, the oblldren of 


name was given to the monogram itaelf, or to the eroaa In 
the monogram. 

8. A standard or banner of similar form, borne 
in eoclosiasticalproceisions of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church.— 8. Figmtlvely, a moral stan- 
dard, guide, or device.' 

It la now the l*wnB who have aeiied the laterwm of 
duty and adf-aacriiroe. F, P, Ctete, Peak in Darien, p, B. 

LabatU (la-bat'H), n. [NL. (Swartz, 1797), 
named after a Frenoh monk and botanist Jean 
Baptiste Ldbat.^ A genus of tropical Ameri- 
can trees belon^^ to the gamopetalous order 
SapotaeecB, tribe Poutcriew, having a 4-parted 
calyx, 5 fertile and 5 abortive stamens, a 4-oelled 
ovary, and fieshy fruit. Five species are known, 
natives of the West Indies and Braidl, 
labba^f, V, A Middle English form of lab. 
labbe^, la^beet. A contraction or corruption 
of let be. See 2e2l. Chaucer, 

Heel purehaae Induction by shnony. 

And olfen her money her Incumbent to he. 

But atUl ahe replied, good air, lo-Sac^ 

If ever I have a man, aqaare^mp for me. 

Claowfaiid, Poems (1601X (^TorM.) 
labber Qab'Cr), r. [Prob. fbr *2amm freq. oi 
2^1.] 1. trana. 1. To lick; lap.— S. Toa|Uadih. 
[Prov. Eng. in both senses.] 

IL inirana. 1. To bathe.— 8. To loll out 
the tongue. BalHweU. [Prov. Eng.] 
labdamnm (labMMum), n. See ladanum. 
labeoBdlsatioii (ift-bft-sMi-z&'shqn), n. [< la 
+ ftd + ce + (see bebization) + -tec + -aften.] 
Same as bebization. 
la-bBOt. [ME.] See2dh&ea. 
lablA^atioil (laVf-fak-t&’shpn), n. [< L. 2d- 
b€j'aotatio(n^), a shmng, loosening,< laUfaeere, 
cause to totter, shako: see law^acHon.’^ A 
weakening or loosening; a failing; decay; 
downfall; ruin. [Hare.l 
There la In it [the “Beggar's Opera"] aueh a labefaeta- 


aud belief in maniago aa 
; believers, the oblldren of 
ut original aln. The sect 


LabaxrMua'B fluid or BOluticm. See fluid. 
labanun (lab’a-rum), n. [LL., in LOfr.Mpapov, 


Labanun (lab Vrum), M. rLL.,inLGfT,< 
alsoMBttinv, Mlkvpov; origin obscure; 
ing to Baillet (Diet. 


accord- 


tudeb and lookout; a pmmaa ua^ by seamen to aignlte 
that a careful use of the first (in snundingl^tt knowledge 
of the second, and the vigilant porfurmanoo of tlio third 
will prevent a veaaCl from running ashore. 

(ell), a. [Prop., as a wor^ spelled ell; from 
the letter u] 1. A part of a bouse or other 
structuro projecting nt a right angle from the 
main body, so as to form with it the figure of 
tholetterli: as, the building has an X of 20 feet. 

The roilk-pana tuted to sun against the underpinning 
of the L. ffarper^M Mag,, LXXYIL 184. 

8. A rectangularly bent plpe-oonueotiou. IS, 
E. Knight. Also ill in both senses. 

(1&), interj. [Also law; var, of 2o, < AS. Id, 
inter]. : see 2b.] An expression of mild admi- 
ration, wonder, or surpriBe, and formerly of as- 
Bevemtion; as, 02a /that is strange. [Now vul- 
gar.] 


ing to Baillet (Diet. 
Celtique), < Buque 
labarva, a standard; 
according to Larra- 
mendi (Dice, trilin- 
gue), of Cantabrian 
origin, < lauhuru, any- 
thing with four heads 
or limbs, such as the 
cruciform framework 
of amilitary standard. 
Gf. LL. eantabrum, a 
standard, a variant 
reading of labarum in 
some passages, neut. 
of Oaiiftiber,Oantabri- 
an, pi. Caniabri, the 
Cantabrians: seeCas- 
tabrian.\ 1. A Ro- 
man military stan- 
dard adopted by ^e 
later emperors as the 
imperial standard. 
It oonalated of a staff or 
lanoe oairying a pnrale 
baiineronaeroaB.har. This 



EcclMlMttcal Laboium. 


l>aiineronaeroaB.har« This 

banner naually bore the efllgy of the geneial or emperor ; 
bnt CouBtenttne the Great, after hla oonvenlon, piaoed 
upon It, woven In gold, the oroaa aod the monogram (chrta- 
ma)or emblem of Christy -Bor jP, oonaiilliig of tbeGroek 
letter! XP (OhrX steading for Ckrid. In Jeter timea the 


There la In it [the “Beggar's Opera"] aueh a InbqffMla- 
ffon of all prlnoiplea aa may be inlurloua to morality. 

Jekimn, in BoaweU (ed, 1791X L Mf. 

labefilGtlon (lab-fi-fak'shon), n. [as OF. 2ahc- 
faction, < L. as if *2a5^ac2»o(z-), < labefikeere, 
pp. lahifaetua, cause to totter, wake, weaken: 
see lab^g.] Same as labqfaetation. 

To private dlfflcultlea and cauaea of labefuMan. anCh aa 
these, mult be added aevoral notable meainiea of oonfla- 
uation which took place within the aame Umlta of time. 

R, W, Dixen, Hist Churob of Eng., v. 

labafy (1ab^$-fl), V, t,; pret. and pp. labefled, 
ppr. Mhcfyiuff. [< L. labtfacere, cause to tot- 
ter, shake, weaken, < labare, totter, give way, 
+ jfaoere, do, make.1 To weaken or loosen ; en- 
feeble; impair. [RareJ 
labeli (Ift'bel). n. [< ME. label, lahett, labdie, la* 
blel, < OF. label, laoeau, i^, with an inserted 
liquid or nasal, lambel, lembet, lanibeau (ML. re- 
flex labellua, labetlOf laUdlm. lambeUua), a rag, 
tatter, shred, F. lambeau, shred, piece, strip, 
flap, with dim. suffix, <OHQ. 2appa,MHG.2appd, 
G. lappm, a »g, 

lap, flap, fold: seelapS. Cf. fopcl, ult. wtlabeL} 
If, A small loosely hanging flap; specifically, 
a pendant like a broad ribbon nancpng from a 
head-dress; a lappet. 

And a knit night^eup made of ooaraest twins, 

With two long labc6 button'd to his oMn. 

Dp. UaU, Satina^ IV. IL M. 

The Prlsata' hablta.— Long robes of white taffeta : long 
white heads of hair ; the Hlgfa-Mest am oi white aflfe 
shag olois to hla heoA with two Isteir at the SMV. 

Beaumimh Maaque of lhiier*Temple. 

8. In her,: (a) One of the ribbons that bang 
down from a miter or the electoral crown. Bee 
iitfilaj 8 (b). (b) A fillet Tesembliiig a bamlet 
with Three .or more pendent drops or points, 
which were original^ straight with parallel 
sides, but are now usiu^ shaped like a 
dovetail, it la naed aa a baarlnib but eopaetolly as 
a dlSerano^ aa In oadeney, to fndioata the oMast aae. 
Soma ontboritlaa aay that the lahal whan used lor 
oadanoy should have aavan pointi whOa the graatjuraad- . 
tether of the bearer la alheTftva wMa hli gniudirthir 
la olives and three while the tether livaa ZuMii^ifi 




Ubd 

mm tlM UM, wbetlur • betrinf or » dWortiie^ hoi 
■D odd immbor of polntik Tbore polnti an aUb oalled 
laaiaafftfg. In a my fear oaaee the label le borne bendp 
idea. A label qf tkm (or more) jMubMe wrmaid ha% Is- 
etead of the ordiiiary lambeani, amall 
anaaea polntlag aownwardi whliA 
nay be Latin oroaaai reaened or Greek 
oroaaea. A laM qf tkm (or more) 
jmmranatm pmdint luu^lnetead of 
lambwam, rounded fruit repreaented 
- - qT tfcm 


3316 

ovary It beeomea the outer petal, nearoat die braot Hie 
term la appUoaUe to aimttar petali In other floarera. Alao 


hiUodiBtal 




aa bnrat open. A kM qr tkm (or 
more) fepi pmnUnt haa, liiatead of 
lambeaue, atripa Intended to repre- 
aent the parchment libbona to arnloh 


jparohment 

aeala are afllied In ancient dooumenta. LAbel of three potnta 
A hM wttk Che j^nle eraei; or a label 
revereed, la eeidom uied hy itaelf, but in connection aritU 
an ordinaiy label, in whleh oaae the blaaon ie a label conn- 
terpoeed arltb another, the pointe ereoU or two lalwla In- 
doraed, or more rarely banhuemid pattd. Itoe tambeaiL 
Alao called jllf and laW 

The laid Mr William aald on hla oth. in the tenth yeare 
of Henrie the fonrth, that before the tlmca (d Edward the 
third the laM q^ fAtw poCnti area the different anpropriat 
and appurtenant for the cognicanoc of the nest iteiro. 

Ilolinthtd, Rich. 11.. an. 1990. 


)t or any other materiul, hear- 



Pod. When I waked, I found 

Thia label on my bosom. . . . 

Lae. Read, and declare the meanlna. 

Shak,, C^bellne, v. n, 4S0. 

4. A narrow slip of parchment or paper, or a 
ribbon of Bilk, affixed to a diploma, deed, or 
other formal writing, to bold the appended 
•eid. 

Ero this hand, by thee to Romeo aeal'd, 

Shall be the ioM to another deeil. 

Shak.f R. and J., iv. l, G7. 

6, In laWf a paper annexed to a will by way of 
addition, as a oodioil.»6, A nmall reserved 
space in a work of art, or tho liko, forming a 
piuiel or cartouche, used for containing a name, 
monogram, or other mark for identification.— 

7, In medieval nroh., a projecting tablet or mold 
iim over a door or window. 

Afiocalled label-molding.,— B. A long, 
rule, with a small sight at one end and a ceutei^ 
hole at the other, commonly used with a tan- 
gent line on the edge of a circumferentor, to 
take altitudes, etc. 

Then haate thou a tolwll, that la ahapen like a rule, aaue 
that it la Btrait and hath no plates on either ende. 

CbaiMw, Astrolabe. 

9t. Border; verge; marge. 

On Aaoenslon Eve, May lAUi, being in the town of 
Dover (atandiiig aa It were on tlp-tooa, on tho utmost edge, 
brink end lobsTof that land which he was about to sm - 


»o driMtonCf 1. 

:,tnin brass 


8. In entom.f a part of the mouth of an insect, 
^ some considered to be tho epipharynx. In 
Dipiera the labellum is one of a pair of tumid 
lobes terminating the theca of the proboscis, 
label-machine (I&'bel-mMhen'), n. A ma- 
chine for punching, printing, ipimming, and 
cutting out labels ror cans, bottles, boxes, etc., 
from a continuous roll of paper, 
labent (la'bent), a. [< L. labeH(U)H, ppr. of leibl, 
fall, slide, labiUf lapse.’] Sliding; glidiug. 
[Karo.] 

Labeo (l&'b$-d), n. [NL., < h, labco^ one who 
has law lips, < lahium^ lip: see labium.] 1, lii 
Cuvier^ system of olassincation, a genus of cy- 
prinoid flsnes.— 8, In enttm.^ a genus of hyme- 
nopierons parasites of tho proctotrupid sumCam- 
ily Drgininm^ having the occiput &eply con- 
cave, and vertex and neck separated by a sharp 
angle. There are two species, one European and 
one North American. The ^uus was founded 
bvHalidavin 1833. 

Labial (ll^bH), n. [NL., < Or. » han- 
dle, or Aa/3/c, a handle, forceps, < Ao- 

^elv, take. Of. labis.] A genus of earwigs of 
the family Forficulim. having the body short 
and the antennn with fewer than twelve joints. 
L. minor is tho little earwig, a European species 
found in manure-heaps and hotbeds, heaekf 
im. 

labia^, n. Plural of labium, 
labial O&'hi-al), a. and n. [sa F. labial ss Bp. 
Pg. labial a It. lahiale^ < ML. lahialiSf portain- 
iug to the lips, < L. lahiumf lip : see labium.] 
La. 1. In anat. and eobL, }>ertaiuing to the 
lips or to a lip-Ukc part; situated on or by a 
lip; having a lip-like character, as in shape, 
position, or oifiee: as, a labial vessel or nerve ; 
a labial fold or process.— 8. In entom.^ pertain- 
ing to the labium, or lower lip of an insect. — 8, 
Formed by the lips, as a sound. See II., 1. 

The Hebrews have been diligent in IL and have aaaigned 
which letters arc loMall, which deniidf, which niUnralL 
Ikteoti, Nat, Uiat., | lOS. 

4. Giving forth tones prodncod by the impact 
of a stream of air upon a sharp edge or lip: ap- 
plied to musical instruments such as tho flute or 


Atandmoy tolsMaMBfbMkvowMii _ _ 

Amet. tTour. PMIol., V. SIS, 
There la reaacm for beUeving that this loStolMy ten- 
dency la very old— as old indeed as tbe Indodtaropaea 
iBog^lta^ — 

adv. 


iRblallydft^bi-ftld), 
by means of the lips. 
Labiate (Ift-bi-ft ^ td), n. ni 
sieu, 17i^, fern, pl.of luL 


Auva BriL, XllL SIC. 
In a labial manner; 


^ [NIj. (A. L. Jus- 
sieu, 17i^, fern. pi. of lahiatufi, lipped ; see la- 
bials,] The mint family, a very important and 
extezisive natural order of diootyleoonons gaim- 
opetalous plants, with a labiate corolla, and a 
fouF-lobed ovary, changing to four seed-like 
monospermouB mlta. llite onlor eontaina aboet 


Muare atema and a thyraold or wnoried innoreaoenoe. 
They are aproim ibronghoat tho world, being moat strongly 
roproaented in tbe Mediterranean and eastern regions, 
but abounding In all temperate latttndoa. Many ot tbe 
apoolea ore valued for their fragrance, aa lavender and 
thyme ; otbera tor their atlmulatlngqualltlei^ aa mint and 
' kt; otbera aa aromatlos, as aavoiy. baalL and 
" aa febrltugoe. as the Oemum 


t^oram; Bovoralareuiod ^ , 

k of Morra Loona Roaemary la used In the manu- 
taotureof" . ^ 

the green 


oiiy.jground-ivy, hoaibonnd, and otheie have bitter tonio 

a uiuitlea. NumoronaapecieapoaaeaB great beauty, aava- 
lona kinds of aaga Goraoquia, and Draooeejpmlvm. 
la^te a. and n. [s Y. mM s Bp. 

Pff. UMaSo ss It. labiato, < Nu kMatu, lipped, 
<li. laUam^lip; eeo ^ . 

£*L.p. > 



plic 

the fliie^^ikes of an organ.^LaUal 


Same aa Smcalal 

.^i TjiHiel glynla. 


rendarX King John, by an Inatrument or charter, . , 

granted to God, and the church of Rome^ ... the whole 
kingdom of England and Ireland. 

Adler, Ch. Hiit., IIL iv. Vi. 

label^ (Ift'bcl), r. I. ; pret. and pp, labeled or 
lAeUed^ Pjpr. labeling or labelling. [< laM'i, ft.] 
1. To affix a label to; mark with a label: aa, 
to label a package to bo despatched by express. 
—8, To desifipato or dosertbo by or on a iab«ii ; 
oharaoterize by inscription: as, the bottle was 
labeled poison.-*8t. To set forth or describe 
in a label (in tbe legal sense). 


pax 

the 


Shak., T. N., i. asfi, 
4, In areh.f to furnish with labels or hood-mold- 
ings. Bee labeli, n., 7. 

It B castle appear in the dlatanoa with its donJoii keeiJ^ 
ttitowara and lahallMrwtndowa Ita mtillioni and corbels. 

A. P. Do Clitford, xlL 

laM^ (l&^be^, n, [< L. labeUum, a little lip: see 
tabeUum.l in hot., same as labellum^ 1. 
iRbalir. labellar (la'bel-br), n. One who af- 
fixes labels to anvthing. 
lu.lMiHiig.wiaii[litn4i u. A 

machine for paper labels, advertise- 

ments, or covers to eans, bottles, boxes, or 
packages. 

Ifibfillmn (If^beFum), fi. ; jpl. labella (4|). Hj., 
dim. of labnimf a lip : see labrum.] 1. In oot., 
one of the three 
divisions of an 
orchidaceous 
eovolla, differ- 
ing from the 
otoen in shape 
or direction, 
and not seldom 
^Rod; the 



ace, uni 

ylanJ.--lAblidpal^ 

twooraana, each oonatatiiig of from oiio to four jolnta at- 
tached to basal lobes on the sidca of the ligula or to the 

front maigin of the mentum. Bee cuts under Hynutnofh 



. ^ imieoU^M lara the labium or 

united second moxllln. 
aoleiitea have been varii . 
segment, which in apidera la 
piktaraL 

XL u. 1, A letter or character representing 
an articulate sound which in si>ealdng is accom- 
anied by a proximate or complete closure of 
' le lips. The labials in Engllih are the mutea.p, % tbe 
iiBial 90, and tho fricative/, v (uinolly made between llpa 
and teeth, and hence called more esootly lakbidenialit); 
and tho semivowel w and vowela oo (d) and o, aa involving 
a rounding of the lips, are often ranked in tbe same class. 
8. In herjHft.. one ot a series of plates or scaleB 

which lie I 

in Opkidia, 

perior labials, those ot the lower lixT the ff»- 
ferior labials.— B. In entam., one of the labial 
palpi. 

umles (Ifi-bi-a'lBz), n. pi. [NL. (Liiidley, 
1833), pi. of ML, labialis, labial : see labial.] In 

Lindle: • ' 

tion(ll 
natal, 

cea, Jfyoporinea, and Holaginem, in all of which 
the ooToUa is more or less labiate. In his later 
system tho Labialcs are embraced chiefly in his 
Miales. 

labiaUim (Ifl'bi-al-izm), n. [< labial + 4sm.] 
A tendency to labial pronunciation ^ that is, to 
change articulate sounds to labials or to labio- 
dentals; labialization. 

In one set lof cognate wordij we see the phenomenon 
of kMaUm, in the other aaaibihitlon, but no touch of 


I will give out divers aohedulea of my beauty ; it shall 8. In herpeU, one ot a series of plates or scaleB 
*”‘1 Melkd to which lie along the ed^ of the lips, especially 

my wiU . aa Item, two 11 |m, iiidltterent^^ N I '> ssfi, Ophidia, those of the upper lip being the stc- 



Mneye. Brit,, Xlll. 810. 
labUllgatlon (la^bi-gl-l-zfi'shQn), fi. r< labial- 
ise + -aHon.] The act or process of labializing ; 
conversion to a labial. 

The phenomena ot palatalUaUon and labialisation. 

Amer. PhOU. Am., XVI 67. 

laUaliie (Ift^bl-^-Sz), v. t.; p^t. and pp. la- 
bialised, ppr. latMising. [< labial + -ize.f To 
make labial; give a la Dial oharseter to; change 
to utteranoe with the lips. 


UtUum.] r. a. Lip- 
ped; hiavlng pans 
which are shaped or 
arranged like lips. 

(a) ln%e.: (l) Lipiiid; 
nearly alwa^i, two-lip- 
pod:*tho Bune as bOael- 
aU: wAd pt a gamopotiu 

Ijiblate Corolla niMrumlia «w/> 
'arts. a. coniiiH, Men fnim the ikle ; 
„ ,«ime liiUl open, fnnit view. 

theLoMmii. (6)In anal. 

and icOI., formed like a Up ; labial in ihapc. office, or ap- 
pearance. (e> In mtom.. having thiokwioci, Suahy mer^ 
gins : applied to on orifice^ aa the ond of the proboscis of 
a houae-ny. 

. ILn. A plant of the natural order Labiatas. 
labiaM (Ia'bi-&-tod), a. [< la/Hato -f 
Same as labiate. 

Lablatifloras (lft-bi-&-ti-ll5'rB), n. ph 
tom. pi. of labiaUflorus: soe laHHaUfloroua^ In 
hot., according to Bo Candolle, Gray, ana oth- 
ers, a series of the natural order (jonipositw. 
Tlie flowera are mostly hermaphrodite, and tbe oorolla la 
divided Into two llpa, It waa regarded by lindley and 
Endllcher aa a suborder, and is ooextenaive with tbe tribe 
MudMoercSi 

labiatiflorons (Ifi-hi-a-ti-fid'rus), a. 
biatiflortuiA labiatuH, labiate, + L. 
flower.] Having the flowers with lab 
las: said only of tho LabtaUfloriB, 
labidometar (lab-i-dom'e-t^r), «i. [< Gr. Tutfilg 
{’kapid-), a forceps (soe lalAs), + ghpov, a mea- 
sure.] In ohsiet., a scale adapted to the han- 
dles of thd forceps, which indicates the distance 
of the blades from each other when applied to 
the head of tho child, Dunglison. 

Labidnra (lab-i-du'j^), n. pi. [NL., neut. pi. 
ot ^labidurus, < Qr. kaBig a holder, for- 

ces, + ohpd, tail.] A suborder of Orthajiiera, 
distinguishing the ForficuUdm alone from other 
orthopterous insects : a synonym of Euplexop- 
tera and of Dormaptera in a limited sense. 
laUella (lfi-bi-er(l), n . ; pi. taHelUB (-6). [NL., 
dim. of L. lahlaiR,a lip: see labium,] In Jfy- 
riapada, a median single or multiple piece of 
tbe deutomala, situated between the malulellM. 
A. S. Packard, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., June, 
1883, p. 200. 

labile (lab'll), a. [b OF, and F. labile, < L. 
Utibilis, apt to slip, transient, < labi, fall, slip : 
see labent.] Unstable; liable to enr, fall, or 
apostatize. [Rare.] 

But aenalbffity and Intdllgenoe, being by thdr natnr» 
and eaaenoe free, must be kuOe, snd by their lobiUty msy 
actually lapaa degenerat, and by habit acquire a aeoona 
nature. CAapn^ Regimen, v. 

lability (l$^bil'i-ti). n. OF. lameto, < ML. 
labilita(i-)H, instability, < L. labiUs, apt to slip: 
see laUle.] Tbe quality of being labile; Ifa- 
Coleridge. See quotation 

e-tdr),ii. An erroneous form 

labiodental (ift^-(^n^t^), a. and a. K L. 
labium, lip, + dsii(f->, tooth: see dental] 1. a. 
Formed or pronounced by the cooperation of 
the Ups and the teeth. 

n. n. An artioulate sound produced by tbe 
cooperation of the Ups and the teeth, or the let- 
ter or character Tepresenting such sound. The 
labiodentsls are/and v« 


billty to lapse or err. 
under labite. [Rare, 
labliiieter(l9-w'e-t 
of labidometer. 




IMmQA'lMBha. [<L,IaMt«iii, Up, + -090.1 
In hot,f naving the (distlnot} petals lo arranged 
as to imitate a labiate corolla, 
llkhtoalp (Ifi'bi-p^), n. [< NL. lahipalpu»f < 
L. lahnmif lip,+ NL. nafpiur, a feeler: see palp,) 
A labial palp or feeler of an ineect or a mol- 
liudK. 

lab^ialpna^bi- n.; pi. lahipalpi (-pi). 

labis (Ift'bls), ft. [&G^. LGhr. Aa/3/c, a spoon, 
Gr. a holder, handle, forceps, tongs, < hiu$6,veiv^ 
'Aafielv, tahe.] In the Greek and other Oriental 
churches, a small spoon, usually of silver, and 
with a cruciform handle, used to administer 
the encharisHo elements (the species of bread 
dipped in thatof wine: seei^stiftc&m) to the laity. 
The nuns iB derlTed from thefaot that the Greek word low 
(Ao^it) ie need lu the Septueglnt In the peei^e Ihl vL C 
for the tongi with which the angel took ihe live coel from 
off the altar and gare It to the prophet^ the *llve coal * 
belrfg a freunent nune In early Chmtien tlmee for the 
eucharlBt Before it waa appliM to the ipoon^ this name 


was given to the hand or flimars of the communicant, T_. 
labis la not in ordinary use In the Armenian Choroh. Also 
called eeeM^ and fiieherMb spoon. See spoon, 
labluin^^ntii-um), ft.; j>l. la&iu (^),^ [L., a lip. 


PMPumwuy — «ii umw,, cuviicir ii|f) uirimr w uuuor, 

or the mouth, reapeotivcly called foMioa tuperiort and 
Ubiim infwion, U) Blther lip, inner or outer, on each 
aide of the vulva, reapectlvoly called hbtum (lUemtim 
and lobAcm sstermim; generally named In the plural— the 
former, right and left, being the faMs mfnora or mpnpha; 
the Utter, i^ht and lef^ bring the (x)El(]ier 

lip. npper or lower, of the grooved border of the apiral 
lamina of the coomea: the upper Is called toUifm eefttf- 
Indare, from Its roUtion to the soala veetlbull; the latter, 
(abiuM tutmnkumf from Its reUtion with tho sooU tym- 
paiiL ( 0 ) III enUtik, spoolHesUy, the lower Up of an in* 
sect, the upper being called tho labrum. It Is morplio- 
logioaUy the third of giiathltes united together on 
the median line, and believed to correspond to the second 
pair of maslIliB of a orustaoean. The Ublum is a com. 
polite organ, whoso oompositlon varies much in different 
groups of Inaeota. lienee there ia groat oonfualon In the 
names of the parU of which it la composed. Tho term is 
now applied to tho whole under lip, which may or does 
oonsiat of parts named (1) stiM mentum, uid palplger, 
the palpiger itself bearing the lingua, parsglossft, and 
pi labiaieB ; or (S) submenuim, meutum, and ligulfL tlie last 
bearing thegloBSivpanglOBSCQ, and labial palps. See these 
terms, and cuts under nwuth-pafL 

It Is hardly open to doubt that the mandibles, tho maxll- 
1ft. and the Idlnwn answer to the muidtblea uid the two 
pairs of mazUlft of the orustocean mouth. 

Anat. Invert., p. S48. 

(e) In Araohnida, the Shield forming the floor of the mouth, 
which ill epfders is very couspiuuoua, and is often, but in- 
correctly, oelled the Uenim. (d) In ArtAropoda generally, 
the lower lla attached to the mentum: a coaleseed second 
pair of maxiilft, forming the lower pari of the month ; the 
metaatomB, as of a oruuaoean. Bee out under Aitaeidoh 

Ihe reaemblanee between the UUdum and a pair of maxii- 
lft which have coaloaoed la obvious. 

//liricry, Anat, Invert,, p. S47. 

(e) One of the llpa or labiate prolongations of the neuro- 
podium of a polyohntoua worm, between which ia tho ap- 
erture of the trichuphore. (/) In eoneA., tho limner or oolu- 
inoliar Up of a univalve ahell, the outer lip being oallud 
the labrum. See out under uiwforiiw. (if) The Up of an 
organ-pipe. See 

2. In oot. : (a) The lower or anterior lip of a 
bilabiate corolla, (ft) In IsoSten, a lip-like struc- 
ture formed by tho lower margin of the fovoola. 
»8. [cap.] A genns of iohneumou-flies, with 
one Bmul New Guinean species, L, bieolor, 
Brulldf 1846.— Litila oerabxl,the Ups of the brain; 
the maralna of the Inner auifaoe of the two hemispheroa, 
overlapping the oorpua oaUoaum like lipa, each forming 
the bmer of the gyw fomioatua 
lablab (lab'lab), ft. Tho Egyptian or black 
bean, Dolkikoa Vahlobf a native of India, widely 
cultivated, and naturalised in moat warm coun- 
tries. The ipeoiei ai named includes several varlottec, 
formetly treated as aperies of a genua IdOMb^ as L, pul- 
pariteud L. puUruhit: also L, ppnnnanPr tho white Obiua 
lablab, and D. or L, lugniomia, the horae-eye bean, 
labors labour (l&'bQr), ft. [The second spelUii^ 
is stiu provident in England; early mod. E. 
lahowr, f Idbauff lahowre, labor (f), < OF. 
labor, hbur, labour, labour, F. labour ea Sp. labor 
B Pg. lavor s It. laboro, < L. labor, lahoo (la- 
6dr-), labor, toil, work, exertion ; perhaps re- 
motely akin to robur, strength: see roltuat,'] 
1. Work done by a human bring or an animal ; 
exertion of body or mind, or both, for the ac- 
con^ishment of an end ; effort made to attain 
useful results, in distinction from exercise for 
the sake of recreation or amusement. 

Bleep that knits up the raveU*d sleeve of cara 
The death of each day's Ufa aore labauf^t batn. 

BAaa,llaobeth,iLS,8& 

Whit is obtained bylotour wttl of right be the proi 
of him by whole leheiir It Is gained. Jahnton,. 

Death is the end of life; ah, why 
Should life oUloteir be T ^ . 

Tm s gseiw Lotoi-Estera Ohorio ikmg. 
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body undergone pew or wholly with* a view to futme 
good. t/epem Piri* Eooil, v. 

2. Speoiffeally, bodily toil; ph^ioal exertion 
for the sake of gain or rewm : the use of mus- 
cular strength for the satisfaenon of wants, in 
distinction from purely mental exertion and 
from the productive use of capital. SkOM labor 
la that employed in arts and bandlorofta whioh have to 
be learned by apprenticeship or study and praotloe ; nii- 
MUd labor Is that requiring no preparatory tniiiing. 
nearly all work of both dassei ia iuoluded in the phrase 
manual labor, 

A habit of labor in the people is as essential to the health 
and vigor of their minds and bodies as It is conducive to 
the wrifon of the state. A, HamiUant Works, 1. 867. 

3. Work done or to be done; that whioh re- 
quires exertion or effort; a work; a perform- 
ance ; an achievement: as, the twelve labors of 
Hercules. 

By one fa6(mr,he left to poateritie three notable bookee. 

Apekam, The Buholemaater, p. 188. 

Yea. aaith the Spirit, that they may rest from their lo- 
botan: and their works do foUow them. Kev. xiv. 18. 

Tliese brought hook 
A present^ a great labour of the loom. 

Tpnnpmm, FrinoeiaL 

4. The laboring class ; Drodiictivo work as rep- 
resented by those devoted to it: as, the claims 
or rights ox labor; the lodor-market. 

When labor quarrels with eapitel, or capital negleota 
the Intereata oilabott it ia like toe hand thinking it does 
not need toe toe ear, or the brain. 

J, F, ClairHf Srif-Culture, p. 868. 

6. The pangs and efforts of childbirth; partu- 
rition; travail. The first stage of labor Is from the 
beginning to the oom]dtte dilatation of tho oa uteri; the 
second atage oonalata in the expulsion of the child, and 
toe third in that of too afterblrtil 

Baohel travailed, and she hod hard labour, 

Gen. XXXV. 16, 

6 (Sp. nron. Ik-borO* Id the quicksilver^minos 
of California, any place where work has been 
or is going on; esi^cially, in the plural, those 
parts of tne mine from which ore is being ex- 
tracted in some quantity : workings.— Oonunls- 
sloner of Labor. 1^ commMoiier.—invlsloii of la- 
bor. See dfwifon.---Bazd labor, ill toft, compulsory me- 
chanloal employment^ or other work requiring continuous 
physical exertion, impjDced on some orimiiuila in addition 
to linprlaoument— Hard-labor BllL See Btoriffoift'i 
UardAobor BtU, unaerMlu.--?liilgbta Of Labor. See 
Aiiij/At.— Labor of love. Bee towt.* Premature labor, 
lalior whlob takes place before the normal date of termina- 
tion of prognancy. but late enough to make possible the 
survival of the cuild. Somottmea defined as labor in the 


last three months of pregnanoy.— Statute labor, in Scot- 
land, toe amount of work appointed by law to be furnished 
annually for the repair of hign ways.* Syn. L 2bg,i>rtrip- 


etc. (see work)i effort, pains. 

labori, labonr (ift'bor), < 


mt), r. (< MK. Uihouron, la- 

boron^ labrm, <’ laborer, laburor, labourer, 
F. labourer b Pr. laborer, laorar, laurar s Bp. 
lahrar ss Pg, lavrar b It. laborare, lavoraro, < 
L. laborare, intr. labor, strive, exert oneself, 
suffer, bo in distress, tr. work out, elaborate, 
< labor, labor: see labor, n. Cf. mllaborate, 
elaborate) 1. intrane, 1. To make a physical 
or mental effort to accomplish some end ; exert 
the powers of body or mind for the attainment 
of some result; work; strive. The word often 
implies painful or strenuous effort. 

Six days ihalt thou labour, and do all thy work. 

Ex.xs.9. 

Against my sours pure truth, why labour you 
To make it wander iii an unknown field Y 

gAaA.,C.of E.,liL8,87. 

Bow much soever X laboumd to keqie them eompa^, 
1 could not possibly perform iL Ooryat, GrudlUea 1. 77. 

Ob, my heart 

LahMirv a double motion to impart 
Bo hMvy tiding^ t 

FUSbar, Faithful Rhopherdese, v. 3. 

Sver will I labor as 1 can 
To make w iU forebodings come to nought. 

WWtom HofftoTsvtoly ruudlse, lU. 107. 

2, Bpeoifically, to exert the muscular power of 
the tmy for the attainment of some end; en- 
gage in physical or manual toil. 

In sudore and iwynk thou sohalt thi mete tilie, 

And tohm for tol lyflode, for so or lord hlxte. 

Pirn Pltrtman (AX 711* 818. 

Thel maken the Ox to laboura 6 seer or 7. and than tori 
ete him, Mandepillo, Travel^ p. 170. 

Adam, well may we labour still to dress 
This garden, sull to tend pUnt, herb, and fiower. 
Oar pleasant took enJoin'iL MiUon, P, L., lx. 806. 

8. To be burdened ; be oppressed with diffi- 
culties; proceed or act with difficulty: used 
absolutely, or followed by imdrr or (formerly) 
qf. 

Come nnto me oU ye that labour and ore heavy lodeix 
and 1 wUlgive yoa root Mai xi 88. 

The vulgar totoMr isMlcf a high deim of lUMstltloD. 

Hseen, Mole of Pun. 


HwiI 

Jurlon, Anat. of MeL, To the Header, p. 46. 
Abeblnte monorohy tohoicrv uadar tho worat of ill dli- 
■dvontogeiL 

4. To suffer the pangs of childbirth; be in 
travail. 

My Mute labourt, 

And thus she ia deliver'd. 

SMt., Otoench IL 1, 188. 

5. To move forward heavily and with difficulty ; 
specifloally, of a ship, to roll and pitch heavily 
in a seaway, or in such a manner as to bring a 
dangerous strain upon the maata, rigging, and 
hull. 

And let the labouring btik climb hflli of seu 

Olympno-high, and duck again as low 

As hen's from heaven 1 Shak., Othello, il. 1, ISOi, 

To labor on the way. to go on ; jdod on.— Tb Ubor 
WitlL to Ofsne or {dead eameitly with: os, we totored 
wAAnlm for honn, but oould not periuode him.— To 
take the laboring oar, to undertake toe moat tollioine 
or efflolent port In on emrioyment or enterprise, wgyn. L 
To itruggli^ idod, drudge, lUva suffer. 

IL irane, 1. To cause to work; exercise. 

Labour not either your mind or bodyiireeantly after 
mooleo. JtoA 0 MAMir(E. aTt. SwXp 868. 

2. To work at; specifically, to till; cultivate. 
[Now rare.] 

Conoeming tho tillage of toe Island they mode onswere, 
moreouer, that no part of it was plowed or labourod, 

Hakluyt'r Voyagm, 11. 188. 
Labouring the soil, and reaping 

Diodorus Stonlui states that the Critiberlani divided 
their loud annually among Individuals, to be labourod tor 
the use of the public. 

Sir J, LubboOt, Orlg. of ClvUIiatlon, p, Sia 
8. Toprodnee by labor; make or work ont with 
effort ; expend labor on ; strive for. [Archaic.} 

The artlfloor and art yon might oommoud, 

To tobour arms for Troy. Undton, ffinuid, vUi 686. 
The largest mantle her rich wardrobes hold. 

Most pris’d for art, and labour'd o'er with gold. 

Pope, Iliad, vL 114. 

No time wUl bo lost to labour yonr return. 

Walpole, Letter^ tl. 488. 

4t, To urge ; labor with. 

He hath been labourodby his nearest kinsfolk and frienda 
In Oermany to have left the States, . * . but be would not 
Quoted In Jdotley't United Netherlands 1. 

Of. To beat; belabor. 

Take, toopherd, toko a plant of stubborn oak, 

And tobour nlm with many a sturdy stroka 

Lryden, tr. S Ylrgtt’k Oeorgiot, ill 668. 

labor^ (lfi-b5r'), n. [Sp., lit. labor; see laborK 
ft.] A Mexican land-measure, equal to 177 
acrea. 

A labor. In Mexican law, is composed of one milUoB 
square vama that is to soy one thousand voroi on eooh 
side. Bog, Mexican Law, p. 104. 

L. iaboran(U)e, 
see labor!, «.] 
, i^eifically, a 

working chemist. 

Ibon we caused tho toboranf with an iron rod dexter- 
ously to stir the kindled port of the nitre. 

Noyto, Works, L 604. 

laboratory Qab'f 

torio, , , 

work, < L. laborare, labor, work: see labor ^, «.] 

1, A room, building, or workshop especially 
fitted with suitable apparatus for conducting 
investigations in any department of science or 
art, or for elaborating or manuf acturing chemi- 
cal, medicinal, or any similar products i as, a 
chomical or pharmaceutical laboratory; hence, 
also, figuratively, any place where or in which 
similar processes are carried on by natural 
forces. 

Why does the juice which flews into toe stomach con- 
tain powers whioh mike that bowd toe great laborabofy, 
os it Is by its situation the recipient, of the motortais ot 
future nutritionY Pat«y, Nit. Theol., vli 

The roots of many of these anolent volcanoes have been 
laid bore. We have been, os It were, admitted into the se- 
crets of these subterrineen tobcratoiiif of netura 

Mbto, OeoL Sketdhee, IL 86. 
Medlool Investigation was carried on ootlvriy and luo- 
ceiifully In ell the fMedioal] Sobool labonOoria^ four out 
of theflUeen subjects relotiiig to human food. 

nfPret, qfMttrPurd OoUegt, 1S87-4 Vi 16. 

2. Mint, an establishment for the manufkotim 
of rockets, port-fire& fuses, percussioii-capB, 
quick- and sTow-matebes, friction-primein, elee^ 
trio primers, etc., designed for imlitaay opera- 
tions. In Oreot Britain labcfotoilei are in ntiMfe of 
oAcere of toe Boyel Artillery ; in the United Stateettiey 
ore under toe oflioere of the OrdniBoo DepvtBeak 

kbrntOQiv-finge (laV(-r|-t6-xi-ffiri), a. A 
•mall and^oompaet forge adained tolabOMilecp 
use, as for operatioiis with the blowpipe. 


niwu, X. Wt. 

aboratory (kb'fir^tv-ri), n.; pi. lahoratoriee 
(-riz). r= F. laboratoire b Sp. Hg. It. laboro^ 
torio, < ML, laboratorium, a place for labor or 



labmtovj-AmiMt 
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labmtary^tiniMO ». laboronit (li^bgiviu), a, [< Mori, n., + hmmJ 

A small and oompaot form of xumaoe for the An obsolete variant of laborious* 
laboratory or workshop, such as tbo Bunsen- With weiy tnuiel, md with kibmu» psinea 

burner furnaee or the blast gas-furnace. Alwslei in trouble 

Ubor^y (Ift'boisdi), «. In some of the United . 

States, a lefcal holiday, oommonly the fleet Mon- l*boroil8lyt (1ft ligr-us-h), odr. Laborioiuly . 
day in September, established for the benefit of | Jalliu Cmar] tnd itu^oailjr dlMiiMod 

the labeling olasMS. oontmTcwlea «r r. The Govemour, ill. lo. 

laborad. laboured (Ift'bgrd), ». a. [< ldbor\ (W'bs^pftns), n. pi. The pains of 

Mou!^ -ed®.] 1. Laborious^ formed; made ^ 

or done with laborious pidns or care. laboT^Tlllg (1ft bor-sfl vliig), a* ^ving 

all ; there !■ a wonderful vlirour and eplrlt in the deMirlp- ^ maomne.— lAbor-savlllg 

tiou of the hui M and oharlOT raise. lUTIIltlire, In Beejmautv. 

Additon, Vlnfil'e Oeorgloa labonome, labonriome (Ift'bor-sum), a. r 
3. Bearing the marks of construed or forced groat fi 

effort; not easy, natural, or spontaneous: as, diligence, 
gtoftomf style of oompo^tion ; a tohored jadnt. g. "«»!. it oa 

' The CullQjr Hair In tortured Bliiglota flowa Apt to labor or to pitch and roll, as a ship in 

Or round toe vaee lu loAw'd Order growa a heavy sea. Hamersly* 

_ . . ^ Odi/,ThePan. labc^tuie (Ift'b^T^tim), «. A quantity of la- 

labore;^, labourer (Ift'bgr-dr), n, [< ME, la- bor reckoned iu units of time. 
borer, labourer, < OF. (oj laboreor^ laooreour, la- 
boureur, P. labourtmr ss labrador ^Va* lavra- 

dor s It, lavoratore, < ML. laboratory a laborer, 

< L. kdHvrarc, labor ; {h) OF. also laborier, fa- 
bourier, < ML. laborarim, a laborer, < L. labor. 


<kh 

abor 


The Idbour-HtM which we take aa the tneaaure of value 
iH the time required to produce a commodity under the 
normal social conditions of production with llio average 
degm of skill and Intensity of labour. Thus labour is 
boUi the source and the measure of value. 

Eneyo, BrU,, XXIL m* 

A union or 


labor: see to&orl, r.] One who labors or works i.v«. w « 

^ 2 JS^y^“orki^en for tie purpose of mu- 
^uoour.gen,IS?r a trades- 







workman engaged in labor oihe^than that of a form of labrum Shal: 

domestic servant, partloularly in husbandry, ^w. of wT, i. it m ' 

labra*^, ». Plural of labrum* 

Lafaradda (Ift-bras'i-de), n. pK [XL., < La- 
hrax ( Labrao-) + -idm*"] A family of aoanthop- 
terygiau fishes, typified by the ^mus Jjahrax: 
T>y most iohthyolo^ts regarded as a subfamily 
of Serravida* See Labraoim* 

Labracdne (lab-ra-d^nd), n. pL [XL. , < Labrax 
( /Mrae-) + -Inaf*'] A subfamily of iSerranidof* 
^pified by the genus Labrax, having 2 dorsal 
mis, the first with 9 spines, and a snort anal 
with 3 spines. It iucludeK the common bass of 
Europe, the striped-bass of Xorth America, and 
related species. Beo cut under Labrax* 
labradue (lab'rft-sin), a, and n* [< Labrax 
(Jxihrao-) + I, a* Pertaining to the 

Labraoinas, or having their characters.' 

JLn. A fish of the subfamily Labraeinw, 


And right anon ho ohaungodc hU aniy, 

And CMddo him aa a pourc tabounr. 

Ohmuer, Knight's Tolc, L fi61. 
When down he came like an old o'ergrown oa^ 

Bis huge root hewn up by the Utmow'g atrokc. 

DraytMk David and Ooliah. 
As year by year the tabaurer tills 
His wonted glebe, or lope the glades. 

Ttnnyaon, In Momoiiam, cl. 

tabolllCt abonilllg (Ift'bor-ing), n. p’erbul 
n. of looort, r.] 1. Toil; exertion; effort. 

Mr. Winthrop was chosen govemonr again, though some 
loSorfim had been, by some of the ciders and otheriL to have 
ohang^ Winthrop, Hist Kew England, T. .m 

53t. Tillage; cultivation. 

In Udmaing of lands. Is hys JVtrgU’s] HnooUques |fig- 
iSIlpenser, Shep. Cal., October, Gloaee. 


ured). 


Uboriiigly, labouiingly (l&M)^-ing-li),ad{7. 

In a laboring manner; with difficulty: as, to Labrador dude. fucoiL etc. Beo dtwk, otc. 

" Labrador feldfluar* Bamo as lahradortto. 

Labrador lumDltude. Same as hyjyerttthene* 
~abradorite (lab'i^dr-lt), n. [< Labrador (see 
def.) + -fftfS.] A jime-s(^a feldspar (seofeldr 
spar), one of the species interinedfiatc between 
the lime feldspar, anorthite, and tlie soda feld- 
spar, albite, but more closely allied to the 
former, it la a common oonitltucnt of igneona rockiL 
especially of thoseof the basaltic typa It Is rarelyfouna 
crvstalllsed, but usually iu maases, and those often sliow 
a brilliant change of colors; on this account ft la aome- 
times used as an ornamental atone. The finest specimens 
come from the coast of Labrador, whence the nama 


breathe taboringly, 

laborions (Ift-bo'ri-us), a* [= F. labor ienx 

Pr. laborioM ss Bp. Pg. It laboHmo, < L. lahori- labradorito (lab'i^dr-lt), v. [< Labrador (see 

oaue (Lit* also laooeiM), full of labor, toilsome, < 

Mar, labor: see labori, n.] 1. Requiring much 
labor, exertion, or perseverance ; toilsome ; not 
laborious duties ; a latwriOHS under- 

With what compnlaloii and laboriout flight 
We aunk thus low. Milton, P. L., 11. SO. 

fl. Using exertion; practising labor; diligent 
In work or service; assiduous: as, a laboRous 


in WUr& Ur BOrvlVI?, IMBIUUUuB. IIB, B wvurwtti* WUIV aiwu* mivummhw Mtvrwiwi. WHVtiw Miv WMUV. 

bnsbandm^ or mechanic ; a laborious minister Iftbradoiltic (lab^r^-d6r-it ' ik), e. [ < labra- 


4MP pastor. 

Shall these amend ibee,who arethemseivea loSorlomin 
evlldolngi? Jfgt(m,HlsLEng.,UL 


dorite + -fe.] Pertaining to or containing lab- 
radorite. 

labral (l&'bral), a. [< labrum -ot] In cn- 




wsB fool and fanlty. Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. issb}, p, 87fi. 

Mofiottf orient Ivory s^ore in sphere. 

reimgson, Prinoesa Prul. 

■•fB. 1* DUflenlt^ ardnona wearisome, fatiguing, oner- 
ous.— S. Xndttstrioaa painstaking^ aotiveb hard-working. 

laborioiuUr (If-boM-ns-U), adv* In a labon- 
ous manner; with labor, toil, or difficulty. 

Uborioiisiieis (Ift-bd^ri-ns-nes), n. 1. The 
quidity of being laborious or attended with 
toil: toilsomeness; diiBcnlty.<— 8 . Diligeuce; 
habitual assiduity. 

XAbov or pain Is oommonly reckoned an ingredient of 
tad»tqr; 

’ *««*«* “d Of ^ 

^ ^ Unltedfltttei,astherookllfhorstrliied-bassandtheoom- 

n g inte nd not yompreeiaeabeUnencefhn^ nmnwUte perch, formeiiyiilaoed fn this genus, are now 

MaWwirtM>wii« fc ^ 

Bnrswooa, on the Bahoath (ifleox p. 48. 2^ [I, tbln Minis. 

laboroirtet (Ift'bgr-mftr^ket), a. The sup- labm (Ift'bret), n* [< L. labrum* lip, + -ef.] 
ply of unemployed labor considered with refer- A piece of stone, bone, shell, or other material, 
to the oemand for it Inserted into the lip or into the cheek near 


Iftbunii&a 

the mouth, which is pierced for the pnupoeei 
an ornament or conventional symbol usm by 
many savageraoes. it u somsittmcahSid testfnrthc 
retraction of me e^ca of the wound, and Is lometlmet 
oftsily removable. Such omements often have a religious 
slgnifloanoe. They have been or are still used in western 
America, from Vm to tlie Arctic ocean, and also in Bra- 
all and in central Africa. 

labretifOTF (Ift-bre-tif Vri), n* [< labret + L. 
ferro ss E. bearl,2 '1^^ practice of wearing 
labrets. [Bare.] 

Dr. W. H. Dali then rend a paper on . . . '*The Goo- 
graphioal Distribution of Mrotifiry* ” dWf aes, IV. 84A. 

labrid (la^brid), n. A fish of the family Labri- 
dw* Also lamdau. 

Labrldm (lab'ri-dft), u*pl, [XL., < tabrus -I- 
-idtsA A family of aoanthopteryglan Ashes, 
typified by the Mnus Lahrus* Various llmlUhavo 
been assigned to this famnj. (a) Same as Lobrofdss of Cu- 
vier. (8) In Gunther's sysum of olassifloation, a family of 
Aoanthopton/gU phauyngognathi, having pseudobranohlio. 
three and one half gUla and cycloid soalea. Also called 
CjfdoUibridiB, Tti n^ftw lyst^r^ wf tn.. ■om * *yp«* 
as the last, derating those without ventnl fins 
fiqgnatAfdos) andf those with teeth Imbricated upon and 
coalesced with the Jaws {Searidm), It includes more than 
400 marine Ashes, Its representatives being veiy namerous 
iu the troplaal and warm seaa Qlie best-known are the 
wraaies of England, the tautog or binokiiah and cuuner 
of the eastern United fltatea ana tho fathead of California. 
Also called Labruida* LabroidoL See cut under LabrwL 
Iftbridaa (lab'ri-d;^), n. Same as labrid* 
labrinldltt n* A former spelling of labyrinth* 
labrold (l&'broid), a* and n. [< Jsbrus + -itid*"] 
L a* Pertaining to the Labriaiv or Labroidea, or 
having their characters. 

XL ft. A fish of the family Labridm or of tho 
superfamily Labroidea. 

Lal^dea (l^broi'df-ft), n. pi* [XL., < La- 
hrm + -oidea*} A superfamily of acanthoptery- 
gian fishes, equivalent to the Labroit/es of Cuvier 
and Labridte of Giinther, comprising the fami- 
lies Labridm{c), fHphonoffnatlt%da\ and Scarida. 
Xiabroid 88 (la-broi^dftz),n. joL [XL.,<Xo&r (/8 + 
Gr. eldoc, form.] In Cuviers ichthyological svs- 
tem, tho fourteenth family of acauihopterygian 
fishes, with oblonjg and scaly body, a single dor- 
sal supported in fiont by spines (each oi which 
is generally ftimished with membranous appen- 
dages), jaws covered with fleshy lips, the lower 
pharyngeals united, and the intestiual canal 
with only two ve:w small esDoa, or none. 
LateOBaiirldtt(lab-r 9 -Hft^ri-d 6 ),n.pl. [<Labro- 
saurwf + -idw.] A family of carnivorous dino- 
saurs, typified by the genus Labrosaunts, with 
cavernous opisthocoelous anterior veriebree, 
eiLonder pubes, of which the anterior margins 
are united, and elongated metatarsal bones. 
Labrogaurufl (lab-r^-sft'rus), n. [XL., < Gr. 
^afip6c, furious, fierce, greedy, 4* aavpoq, a liz- 
ard.] The typical genus of Labrosauriaw* 
labrofle (l&'brOs or l^brds')i g. [< L. tabrosuH, 
with laim lips, < lahnm, lip; see labrum.} 
Having thick lips. 

labnun (Ift'bmm), pi. laltra (-brtt). [L., a 
lip, edg^ ma|^, akin to lalHum, a lip: see la- 
Uum.} in gooL, a lip or lip-like part. Specifloally- 
(c) In ovtrnn., the lo-oilled upper lip of an iiiBcot (the 
lower being the IcMtim): a plate lying In front of the 
olypena terminating the upper pait of tbo bead an- 
tiMorly. It generally has a vmcBi motion, but may be 
Immovably attached. The labrnm covori and partly con- 
ceals the urgras of the mouth ; it Is found in most in- 
sects, but iu it is pertly or wholly aborted, llliger 

called this organ the dmus, applying the term lobrvm 
to a naiTDW posterior division of the U] 
known as the appendlole. Bee cuts under i 

and/nssrio. (b) In CnutaeM and ArcMtiida, 

lim the upper border of the month. In (he spidera this 
lobe is yery small, and the term labrum is often siiplied in- 
correctly to the labium, or large shield forming the floor 
of the month. Bee cut under jJaphnia, (e) In oone/u* the 
outer Up of a univalve shell, the Inner Up hrauiosllea the 
labium. See cut under anfeolss.— FOrdpatC Iflliran. 
Bee yofUnGpute. 

ZialnrM (Ift^brus), n. [XL. (Artedi), < L. labrum, 
lip: Beembntm.l The typical muub of £a 6 Hda?; 
BO called from the thick flesh^ips. Very different 
limits have been asalgned to it The old lohuiyologlsts 
referred many very diversiform tpmiu to it, but It has 


Commem Baai ( Lmbrtur Input), 



WffUH-Sdi (Lobrut moeuiufut). 


bean suooeaslvely restricted tUl it Is now limited to the 
wisasas of Sarqpe and eontignous coasts of AMoa. 
lAbwnilie (If^bftr'uim. n* [< ldbum(um)^+ 
A poiflonouB aiksloid found together 


shaped i 
ludoIfUos 


« AudyWM $honif given to It 
{ beanlrtfoO, 


Aleo 



irith ojtiiln in the seeda of the oommon labnr- 
nui&t to whioh their medicinal propertieB are 
paitiydiie. 

labrnnim (If-bdr^nnm), n, [< L. laburnum^ 
the labumum.] 1. A small legaminous tree. 
(JyHsus Ldbwmum* a natlye of the Alpe ana 
neighboring mountainB, much eultiyatedfor the 
beauty of iuB pendulous racemes of yellow pea- 
d dowers. Iti Modi ooDtsln two potionoat *1- 
4 cytlBln and labamlna. The heart-wood li dark- 

il, ooarae-gralned, but hard and durable^ and mnoh 

111 demand among oabinet-makers and tnmora, whence the 
iianiea eboTii^ Mc dto 
oalled oddenohain and b 

And pale tobunmm'f pendent flowera display 
Their different beautioa. Dodaley, AgrioiUtiire, IL 

Murniumi, droppiiig-weUe ot tin. 

TnMifmn, In Memorlan^ IxxillL 

IB. One of numerous other species of the same 

? enus, or of some similar plantu of other genera. 

he Hootch labnmum of the gardens, with larger leavee 
and tlowera ie Oi/titiu ajpimu, The evergreen or Xepaila- 
liurnamliP^itantAtieiiTSspalffif^ The New Zealand ubur- 
num la either of the two verletlee of SMora • 

labyrinth (lab'i-rinth), n. [Formerly i^o 
laoirinth, labHnth; m F. labjtrintho = Bp. labe^ 
rinff* ss Pg. laberintko, labyriniko a It. UioMnio, 
< L. UtbyrintkuH, < Gr. ^apvptvOogt a structure 
havixig many intricate passages, a maze, prob. 
< M)pa (also written, less prop,,Ad)dp 9 ),an alley, 
lane : see laura,"] 1 . An mtrioatc combinatiou 
of passams runni^ into one another from dif- 
ferent dmotions. in whioh It is difBoiilt or im- 
possible to find the way from point to point, or 
to reach the place of exit from the interior, 
without a clue or guide; a maze. The nano was 
amdently .given to an edifloe with a complloated ayetem 
of paMBgea oonneoting a great 
number ot ohamben. At the 
preaentdiy It la need eepedal- 
ly of a geometrical arrange- 
ment of patha or alleya be- 
tweenhlgn hedgeeln amwkor 

K rden, which lead oonraaedly 
ok and forth, many of them 
ending In a onl-de-aao. but, 
when oorreotly followed, ter- 
minating In a oentral apace, 
often occupied by a pavilion 
or the like. The moot an- 
thentio and celebrated an- 
eient labyrinth waa that In 
%ipt near A^o6 or Crooo- L^ibyrinth. 

dUopoUa on lake Mcerla, 

having Jl^OOU rooma In two Uer% one of wlilch waa subter- 
ranean. The Cretan labyrinth, aaoiibed to BaNlaluiL was 
the abodo of the fabled monster kUnotaur. In modleval 
churches the labyrinth, formed of tiles or Slabs of differ- 
ent colors In the pavement usually ot the nave, was a 
frequent feature. Such labyrinths were formed on a 
square, olroular, or octagonal plan, and were sometimes 
or such extent that It required SlOCKI stops or more to fol- 
low their course. These labyrinths were considered em- 
blematic of Christ’s progress from Jerusalem to Calvary, 
and were followed with certain forms of prayer by the 
pious on their kneea cither as a pendiioe or in lieu of a 
pilgrimage. A number of thorn survive, as in the oathe- 
dnui of Chartrei and Bayeux, Franco ; but many of the 
most important have been destroyed, for the reason that, 
having become mere objects of curiosity, they fumlehed 
ouoaslon for disturbance of the reUglous services. The 
best-known modem labyrinths are that of the garden of 
Versalllei in France and '‘the maso” of Hampton Court 
near London. 

lie oranki and crosses with a thousand doubles ; 

The many musets through the which he goes 
Are Uko a lobyrinth to amaie his foes. 

Shak,, Venus and Adonis, L 684. 

Henoe-^S. Any confused complication of ol>- 
jeots, lines, ideuH, etc.; any thing or subpect 
characterised by intricate turnings or wind- 
ings ; a perplexity. 

Ko thread li left else 

To guide 08 from this tabyrinth of mischief. 

FMeher, Double Morriaga ii- a 
Whereby men wonder in the darkey and In labyrinth^aot 
errour. Fwrebat, Pilgrimage, p. XA 

The ingenuous Header, without farther amusing hlni- 
selfe in the EabyrinUk of oontroversall anUqnlty, may oomo 
the apeedleat vray to see the truth vlndioalod. 

Iffftoii, On Def. of Humb. Eemonst, Fref. 
Tliouffh you cannot see when you take one itep what 
will be the nest, yet follow truth, Justioe, and plain deal- 
ing, and noverftisr their leodiug you out of the kUtyritUh. 

i/qfemon, Correipondeuoc, L.SMO. 
In the aiephant,the porpoise, the higher apes, and man, 
the oerebral surfkco appears a perfect labyriuth of tortu- 
ous foldings. Himnf, Mairs Flaise In Nature, p. 114. 

3. The internal ear; the essential organ of 
hearing, it consisU of a aoriea of comrounloating oavi- 
Ues In the petrous portion of the temporal bon<k oriM 
the mtouM UbytirUht and of the merooranous labyrinth 
contained in it. Ibe ocieoai lah:^nth oonsists of the cav- 
ity known ss the vestibule, the three semlolronler canils, 
y»d the ooohlet. The veitilmle oommunioates with the 
tympanum by the feiieetra ovalli, which is closed by s 
membrane and the foot of the stapes. The fenestra rotunda 
opens from the banning of the cochlea Into the tympa- 
num, It Is doa^n^ a membrane. Bee eor l, eoeSfro. 

In onriA., same as lympasufs, 2 (r) (1).— 5. 
in mining^ an apparatus used in concentrating 
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It oonsIstB of a seriM of trooghs 
muddy water from tho dresring-floors 

parUdes of ore hdd In snapension in 

the water settling fhmntdves aooordlim to die and speoifle 
gravity. This form of apparatus was formerly much more 
important than it now Is. 

6. A long chamber filled with defieotors or di- 
aphragms placed alternately, used to cool and 
condense the fumes of mercury, other vapors, 
or smoke.— Latanliilh fret, or lahyrinth omimeni 
In ofek. Bee /^.^iMnbraiionB myrintli. a oom- 
plez membranous sac contained In the osseoas labyrinth, 
to the wslls of which It Is loosely attaohod* It oonslsta 
of the utrioulni with the three semlciroulsr oanals, the 
ductus and sanoas endolymphationi, the saooulus, oinalis 
reunleni, and oanalls oochiett. It contains endolymph, 
and Is Burrotinded by perilymph. To it are distributed 
the flboa of the ouditdj nerve, 
labyrintll (lab^i-rinth), v. t [< labyrinth, n.] 
To shut up, inclose, or entangle in or as in a 
maze or labyrinth. [Bare.] 

To entangle^ trammd nu and snare 
Yonr soul In mine, and labyrtnih you there. 

Xmt$, Lamia, U. 

jthal (lab-i-rin'thid), a, [< labyrinth + 
Same as lahyrinth(an. 

The UkyHnXkai ice mases of the Arotlo. 

An CrrimviftliMOmBtin, I88t, p. 80. 

labyristtii, n. Plural of labyrinihua, 1. 
lal^ratliluL, lab7rintliea& (lab-i-rin^thi-gn, 
-th^^), a. [< L. labyrinthSua, < Ghr. ^Tiafivoiv^ 
detoc, pertaining to a laby^th, < XapiptuSoc, laby- 
rinth: see labyrinihJ] Winding; intricate; per- 
plexed. Kow generally labyrinihine. 

Instrument to his Lo&yrfntMan prolecta 

/icreSoi^ Pligrimsge, p. SO. 

Marie how the lalyriniMan turns they take, 

The cirdes Intricate^ and myitio mase. 

Vauny, Night Thoughts, lx. 1181. 

labyrlntUbranch (lab-i-rin'thi-brangk), n. 
One of the Labyrinthibranchii. Sir John ifto/i- 
ardaon, 

labyrinthibraacblata (lab-l-rixi-thi-brang^ki- 
at), a. [< Or. labyrinth, + Itpdyxw, 

gills, + -otoi.] Having Lsbynntbine gills ; spe- 
cifloally, of or pertaining to the Labyrinthibran^ 
chii* 


lao 

donUdm, oontainiiig certain fossil ampblblaiw 
whose teeth have the enamel folded iM sunk 
inward and are laby- 
rinthine in stmoture, 
whence tho name. Re- 
mains referred to this genus 
Lave been found In the Car- 
boniferous, Pennlan, and 
Triasato formationa The 
name has been need with 
much latitude, 

2. [1. c.] A member of 
the genus Labyrinthth- 
don or order Labyrin^ 
thodontia; anylabyrin- 
thodont. 

laln^Uio^t (lab-i- ,«„p,bu.(L.bTri.thZ: 
rm'tho-dont), a. and n. 



[< Gr- 
fi. tooth,'} 


Mmini 
-at] 6 



On* fourth rif Ahorliontal Mctiim of • Luhy. 
rinthodiint Tooth, Nlioivlng UlqrrlnUilc atruc- 
tur*. (Much magniflod.) 


gills.] . 

lohthyolojrioal system, a family of aoanthopte- 
rygian fishes : sazaf^ae, Ldbyrinthiet or Anaban^ 
fgfrn.— 2. In Gfintneris ichthyological system, 
tho sixteenth division otJoanthopterygii : fishes 
having the body compressed, oblong or elevat- 
ed, soides of moderate size, and a superbran- 
chial organ in a cavity accessory to the ^11- 
cavity for the purpose of retaining water. It in- 
cludes the Laoyrinihici or Anabantidw and the 
LwHotmhq/idm, 

labyrtntllic (lab-i-rin'thik), a. [ss F. labyrin^ 
thiqwtXh, laigrinihi€ua,< labyrinthus, labyrinth: 
we labyrinth.} 1. Like a labyrinth.— 2. Bpe- 
eifloa^, in ffodl, same as labyrinthodont Mi- 
mri, £3em. Anat.*, p. 275. 
labyrin^oal (lab-f-rin'thi-kf^h a, [< labyrin- 
thie -h •al.} Same as labyrinmie, 
Lalmintbici (lab-i-zin'tlu-8l), n. pi 
of L. labyrinwious: see labyrintl 


labyrinth, + iAohf (6dovr-) m 
Having an intricate or laby- 
riuthio struc- 
ture, as a 
tooth. — 2. 
Having teeth 
of lab^rintbio 
structure; 
speoifieally, 
pertaining to 
the Laoyrin^ 
thodontia, or 
having their 
characters. 

n. a. Ala- 
byrinthodont 
animal; a 
member of the 
order XoBf- 
rimthodoatla, 

Labyrlnthodonta (lab-i-rin-thv-don'tl), a. pi. 
[NL., pi. of Labyrinfhodon, q. v.] Same as Xo- 
byrinthodontUi. 

Lalmliitliodontia (lab-i-rin-th^-don'sbi-l), 
a.p7. [NL.: see Za^FHafkodoahx.] In Owen’s 
clasBification, the thirteenth order of the fourth 
subclass of Hamatoorya, named from the senua 
Labyrinthodon, containing fossil amphlnianB 
having teeth rendered complex by undulation 
and Bide branches of the conver^ng folds of 
enamel, whence the name.” These antmala had the 
head defended, as In GanoemAalQ, byaaonlptnredoaaqne: 
two ooolpltal ooDdylee; divided deotigerous vomer; and 
ossllled amphlocelons vertebral centra. The order has 
boon divided Into ton suborderA and la now broken u|V 
its oompononte being referred to several acmente orders 
of the class Amphibia. The labyrinthodonu were laigSL 
Bometlmee huge, aquatic anlmali, some exceeding S feet 
in length, with four llmbe. belonring to the same olaaa aa 
toads, frogs, and salamanders, of very diverse llmrd-Ukt 
forms, and Incapable of leaping, by acme modem her- 
potologlato, as Cope, the name is reatnoted to a anbordcr, 
referrra to the order SUtgomphoH. and eootalning the fam- 
ilies BiuMida and Anthraeumuridm. A1k> LabyrtnOh^ 
donta, LabyrirUhodontti. 

labyrint&odontiaii (lab-i-rin-thp-don'shi-^), 
"< Labyrinthttdoniia H- -an.] Of or pertra- 
the Labyrinthodontia; labyrinthodont. 


a. 


labyxinthodontid (lab-i-rin-thp-don^tid), n. 
One of the Lahyrinthodontida. 
l^byrln^odontidB (lab-i-rin-tb^-dou'ti-dfi), 
L rvT. w. pi [NL., < Labyrinthodon{U) + 4d4B.} A 
hta *1 family of LabyrintkodonUa, exemplified by the 

” genus lAtbyrintho^ in a restrioted sense. 


0 *] 

thoFs ichthyological system, a fsmily of Aean- 
thopterygH labyrinthibranehh, having dorsal or 
“lines present, sometimes in mat niun- 
It is equivalent to tho family Anabatic 


anal spines present, 
bers. 
tidte, 

labyrintblfoniL (lab-i-rin'thl-f6rm), a. PC L. 
laoyrinihua, labyrinth, •¥ forma, form.] 1 . Hav- 
ing the form of a labyrinth; intricate.»2. In 
inktk,, having labyrinthine gills.^S. In hot., 
characterized by intricate and sinuous lines, as 
iu Ikodalia. 

labyrinthtoe (lab-i-riu'thinl, a. [< labyrinth 
4* rine^-.] Pertaining to or like a labyrinth; in- 
tricate; Involved. 

Labyrintbodon (lab-i-rm'thp-don), m. [NL., 
< Ghr. ^fiiff}tvdog, labyrinth, 4- bdovc (ofJoiT-) s K. 
toefh.] 1. The typical genus of Labyrintho^ 



■ 0 

b ' 

ImbyrOitJktAm gmim mmmd rvU u (fwloivdi. 


Labyrlntbnla (lab-i-rin'thfi-l|), n. [NL.(Gien- 
Kowaky, 1867), mm. of L. lahyrinikua : . see My- 
rinth.} 1 . The typical genus of Labyrinthulidas, 
containing such species asX. riteUina, a marine 
form found on al^, growing in patches visible 
to tho nakodeye.^2. [Z. c.j A member of this 
genus. 

Labyrlnthnlldm (labM-rin-thuMi-dS), n.pl 
[NL., < Labyrinthnla + -idw.} A family of low 
nlose protozoans, represented by the gf nus Xa- 
byrintkula, and to wnieh the genus Cklamydo* 
myxa is also referred. These onranisms constat of 
regular heaps of ovoid nucleated oeiis, the protoplasm of 
which extends itself as a branching network or labyrinth 
of fine thresda. Also called LoSprfriCilBdidm, and varies 
ly rated. 

labyrinthUB (lab-i-rin'thus), n. [NL. use of L. 
labyrinthua. a labyrinth: see labyrinth.} 1. FI. 
lai^nthi c-thl). The labyrinth of the ear.— 
2. [cap.] In zodL, a genus of helicoid mollusks. 

UoH. n. A Middle English form of laeki. 

lacS lakb (lak), * 1 . rFormeriy also laogue, after 
F., and laoM, as NL., someumes lak. or look; 
as F. lagwt ss Bp. Pg. laea m It. laeoa; NL. laeoa 
asNGr.Adxv; sDrtoilrBG.teekaa Sw.Iookw. 
Don. lak; < Pers. lak, htk b Hind . Mk s Gana- 
rese Idk, lao, sealing-wax, < Skt. Idkahd, the lae- 
inseot so called In ref. to the assumed num- 
ber of insects in a nest, < lakaha, a hundred 
thousand: see lac^. Ot. ldk«l», Uuket^, laoqmr.\ 



iM 

1. A MdnooB inonutation de^iited cm the 
twigs of various trees in India ana southern Asia 
hy ue lao-inMot, Ctertorki toeoa. The lubituioe !• 
fomisd hy the meture female^ from which It exudea» Inoloc- 
Ini the «ggi aiad keeping them attached to the branch. At 
the proper time the cwi^ are broken off by the native ool* 
leetora, and omoaed to the lan to kill the Inaoot and to 
dry thelao. Tneae twlga. with the attached realHf Incloied 
itlaeotl^andova,QonatiultethelliAlr4ae. Laoliadark-i'ed 
tnuiaparentrealni with a oryataUlnefraotnra and bltterin 


and leather, prododiii acarlet diadei, not ao lnil> 
int aa ooohineal, out eomewhat faaier. SeMee la.ob- 


portion which remains after drylnff la the seeddac. Shell- 
lae or thMae la obtained by meltitig the sood>lao In cotton- 
oloth baga stralnlnff, and allowing It to dnm on to stlckB 
or leavea. In this way tho resin spreads into thin plates, 
In which state it is found in commerce. It is used in tho 
mannlaoture of spirit- varnishes and sealing-wax, and as a 
atlffening for hata ButUm-lae differs from shellac only 
in form. In ita molted state It Is dropped into disk forma 
) Inches in diameter and one alxth of an Indi thick. 


Ime-dm ia Imported from IndiiL and ia prohhbly prepared 
by ezwaotiug the coloring matter from atick-lao with a 
^ which alumina has been added. It ia used 



Ajpeonllar substance obtainable from lao, in- 
soluble in 


L water, aloobol, or other, 
laednlc (lak-sin'ik), a. [< laceiM + -lo.] Be- 
lated to or derived from lac. Also laooamic, 
— Xaoolnio add, a oiyatalliiablo dibasic add which is es- 
sentially the coloring matter of lac-dye and doaelyrosem- 
hlee oarminio add in its reactions, 
laeoolith (lak'$-lith), n. [< Gr. Xdsxof, a pit 
f^tb pef. to crater) (see tofcrl), + Woe, stone.] 
A name edven by G. K. Gilbert to masses of 
lava which, when rising from below, have not 
found their way to the surface, but have spread 
out laterally, and formed a lenticular aggre- 
gation, thereby lifting tho rocks above into 
dome-shaped forms. 

laooolitlllc(lak-o-lith'ik),a. [< Zacodifh -f -te.] 
Pertaining to, or resembling in form, a laccolith. 
Laooeq^tens (la-kop'te-ris), ti. [NL» < Or. /.dn- 
KOQ, a pit, + irrepig, a fern, i irrttpw b K feather J] 
A jnnus of fossil ferns established by Presl in 
18&, and occurring through the whole range of 
the Jurassic in Europe, it is distlnguiihod by its 
diffitstdy pinnste frond, ovite or linear-lsnceolste pin- 
nuea wdl-msrked median nerve, and diohotomons sec- 
ondary nervation* It is closdy related to Sden^eanm, 
Imt in that genns the soii arc semilnnir in form, while in 
XiseBflpteHii they are oironlar, with a depressed center. Tlio 
digitate frond of LaoeopUrrit resembles that of the genus 
jralternGB, and iu mode of fraotiiioatioa is similar to that 
_0C ifertinsls. 

k'di), n. See 1. 
n. K ME. las, loos, < OF. las, laz, 
w 8 Pr. lac, lae, late 8 Sp. laso 8 Pg. 
It. laoeio, noose, snare, string, < L. Jo- 
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2. A oord or string used in binding or fasten- 
ing; specifically, a cord or string used for draw- 


laoa 

dng 10 woven or plaited as to resemble hMk o two A -^ 
~ — enz laet. w a modem bobbin-laoe made at Ba- 
: in Nonnsndy, espocIsUy that made In dose Indta- 


S^of rose-point (6) A black-silk lace, in demand be- 
oanse made in UDuinimy huge piecee, as for ibawl^ lldiQs, 
etc.^ B aaded .lacs. laest. 


treatiim 

Umitea use aa m artists' color, producing results similar* 
to ooohineal carmines, though loss brilliant The 8trac- 
tkm of the color from the resin leaves the shdlao of oom- 
meroe* The graoral term lao is ^tended to the similar 
aaoretltm of any lao-lmiect 
2t. Lacquer. 

Alum and lae^ and donded tortdseohdL 

Dyer, The Tleeocy Iv. 

S llUOigdldl ao,eta Seo the adjeotives.^Lao vai> 
L Sameasteegiar.— iMwater-vaiulilLavernlsh 
e by dissolving pale shdlao In hot water, mth a little 
borax. It combines well u a menstrunm with water-colors 
and inks, md forms an excellent vamlah for prints. It 
dries transparent ud impervious to molatnre. 
lae«.lslE&(lak),M. [Also written lack; < Hind. 
lak, also lakh, lakh, < Bkt. laksha, a hundred 
thousand, a mark, token.] The sum of 100,000, 
usually of rupees. The usual pointing for sums of In- 
dian monqr liaing above a lac is with a comma after the 
number of lacs: thu^ Bs. 8Q,6t<lOO <i e. thirty Iscs and 
Sfty-two thousand) or Be. 4g,9t^810, instead of the eouiva- 
lant 8,052,000 and 4,206,810 rupocs. 

irgwti (lak ar-gen'ti). [L., milk of silver: 
lac, milk; arffcnti, gen. of argentum, silver.] In 
oteMiiiy, freshly precipitated silver ohlorid, 
lAOCat, fi. [NL.] Same as ?ac2. Hakluyt 
&mtt6 (lak'&t), a. [As if from NL. ^lacoatus, 
< laeca, lac : see focS.] in hot, appearing as if 
vandshed ; covered with a coat resembling seal- 
ing-wax. 

laoehat, v. and n, A Middle English form of 
lateA^. 

laueio (lak'sik} 

Pertainin 


For, striving more^ the more in Iseet strong 
Himsdfe he tide. S^neer, Mniopotmoa L 427. 
0 cut iny ktee in sunder, that my pent heart 
May have some scope to boat 

5fteit.,BIch.lIL,lv.l.84. 

3. Hence, any ornamental cord or braid used as 
an edgimr or mmming, especially when made of 

K ^r silver thread. Sec aoWtoc&below,— 4. 

ric of fine threads of linen, silk, or cotton, 
whether twisted or plaited together or worked 
like embroidery, or made by a oombination of 
these processes, or (as at the present time) by 
machinery, Piiiow- or bobbln-lace is made^ by a process 

.. . . ^ — fromanum- 

by the weight 

, and arc woven and plaited 

together by hand. Needle-point lace is really cmbxoldoty. 
but Is done upon loose threads which tho worker has laid 
upon a drawn pattern, and which have no connection with 
each other and no stability nniU the needlework holds 
them together. (Sec bohbMaoe, noodle-pofta Iocs, below.) 
Lacc Is known, acuoiniiug to kind, by miny different names. 
See phrases below. 

No ! lot a chaming ehints and Brussels kioe 
Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my lifeless face. 

Pape, Moral Bssayi^ L 24& 

5t. Spirits lidded to coffee or other beverage. 

lie is forced every morning to drink his dish of coffoo 
by itself, without the addition of the Spectator, that used 
to Ih) better than foes to it fjpectetor, No. 488. 

6f. A stringer; beam. HaZMuw^t^ijbiieialaoe, 
bobbin-lace made at Albisola, near Savona, in Itabi usn- 
ally In free designs of serollwork.i— Aleneon iMe, a 
ne^e>polnt lace uamed from the city or Aleneon in 
Franco. It is the oidy Important French lace, except the 
Argeutan, which is not made with bobbina Tho fine 

lace of the eigh- 
teenth cental 
made oni' 


, iiy 



> 

) .0' 

^ 1 

> .V 



ft? 

, 


Alen^ Lmco S’A/emfmy 


nturywi 
itirdy : 
Bmallpieces.whl( 
were eewed toi 
ther afterword 
a stitch called as- 
semblage, and not 
by that known as 
point do raccroc, 
the seam foUow- 
iiig tho outlines 
of the pattern for 
the sake of con- 
oeslmont This 
lace sometimes 
hSB horsc-hain 
worked in along 
the edge to give 
flrmncsstotheoor- 
doiniet: this was 
made necessary by 
the use of it for tho 
towering head- 
dresses of the eigh- 
teenth century, 

J indistinguishable 

more commonly am 


Same uffuetMs tees. MraBwyPelOimr* l&ff.]— 1 
meat loott. fee MlteMnl.--BliaMe liioe. a^ftt . 
peasantdaoe made in narrow pleoeiS coarse ud aimjile hi 
design The name has now become identlfled with nar- 
row^rdering-laco of small value.— BObUl^lMe, lace 
of which the threads are twisted or plaited together, 
without the use of the noodle. (See def. 8.) When the 
whole width of a large piece of lace Is carried on together, 
the number of bobtms and of pins is very great and the 
work very expensive; but it is ouatomssy to work each 
branch or scroll separatoly, those beiiig then tacked toge- 
thor on tho ground by oroohoting.— BobUn-not luce, a 
kind of appUoatlon-laoo in which tho pattern is applied 
upon aground of bobbin-net or tuUo.— Bone polnt-iaoe, 
lace that has no regular ground of meshes. The name 
is of no definite slgniflcanue, and has no connection with 
bone-lHOO.^Bordir laoe, lace of any sort made In long 
narrow pieces having a footing on one slde^ the other edge 
being usually vsnoyked. purled, or the like.-^Boiin- 
Arffratal Isoe, n bfond-laoe made In the latter part of 
the eighteenth oentuxy in Dauphlny, and considered of 
exceptional beanta^ the aOk used bring especially fitted 
for the purpose.— Rida-lAoe, lace of which the ground 
is whrily composed of brides or bana without a rdseau or 
net— Broad laoe. Bee bread.— BmSBdlS Uios, lace 
made at and near Brussels in Briglum; especially, a 
laoe of great ftiieneaa, of which (he pattern has leas relief 




than and the very fine net_ ground now haa- 


ploots. At tho present time Bmasols laoe is especially an 
applioatlon-laoe, having needle-point sprigs and fiowors 
sewed to a bobbin-gmnnd, or in some cases bobbin-made 
plat flowers applied to a neodle-made ground or to 
lie. In trade tho name Is often given to fine l8es, no 
matter whore made or of what pattern. Compare paint 
depojK.— Butiklilfham lao^ a laoe made originany In 
England, 8d of two kinds: (a) Buoklngham trolly (which 
BOO, under trtUjA and (b) a Imo having a point ground, 
which is peculiar in having tho pattern outlined with 
... . .. , ^ thrids * w-.--- - 


thicker thimda, those threads being weighted by bobMns 
larger ud heavier than the rest—Csdls loos, a kind of 
uoMle-point laoe^ considered as a variety of Krusaola laco. 
— Oaxnlval lace. 8eoMfw<tvd.— 08xtl8aii« laoe, gui- 
pure or paaaemont made with oardsane, which is paroh- 
" — - “ ,oMwitl 


Alonoon laoe Is uually conaldored as indJatlngui^ble 
from ArgcntauL but it has more oommonly a needle-made 


AIVIM MllV IM MM II.WV , 

rdseauornet SeeAfpentontecs.— AlltWiirplaot.aboli- 
bln-laoe reaembllng early Alroyon. having a so-called pot 
introduced Into the desi^ — that 1% a semblance of a vase 
or basket constantly repeated. See pot4aee, briow.— AP* 
pdloatlan-laos, a laoe made by sewing flowers or sprigi^ 
wnlcli may be ucedle-mado or bobbin-made, upon a btmbln- 


.. jlcli may be ucedle-mado or bobbin-: ^ * 

laoe ground ; especially, a Brussels laoe of this kin<IL the 
most commonly made and the most important of all the 
Binaasclsh|^^.ten^L<llld 2008. Same ns oppUeMoth 

needle-print laoe usnauy 
considered as indistin- 
guishable from Alenvon 
lace, but often bolder and 
larger In pattern, with 
the solid parts or toUd 
flatter rad more compact. 

It is also distinguished in 
some cases by a ground 
of hoxagonaliy arranged 
brides.— Axni I 009 , a 
white bobbln-lace made 
at Anrns in France, voiy 
strong, and inexpensive 
>>ecause of the almplioity 
ofthepattem. The ground 
is that known aa Usle 


ground.— Anrllloo loot, 
a lK»bbln-laoe made at Au- 
rillac, 
taLFr 
nally 1 



1^ alia thlae folk leaught were in hire [Vttas's] lae, 
fB they lor wo fnl often layde alias I 

Ckmuer, Knlgbt’k Trii^L 1008, 


lillao, department of Can* 

" VFranoe. ltwuorl|^ 
nally a oloee-woven sond 
lace, having much tolld, 
and resembling the gui- 

S uro of Genoa and llan- 
ers; later It resembled 
point d'Angloterre.— An- 
ywilie mot, Isoe made 
in Auvergne. It is most 
commonly pure Imbbin- 
lace, but of many different makea and ^ 
all celebrated laoes are imitated In this 
Mflila Imet, narrow lace used for e^liig 
mm— Bmf laoe, a narrow lace used for 
oial^ that made In BnokliMirbamshlre ud 
England, In veiy simple ^ 
mMtloued ia InvMtmles 



paasemont so worked as to suggest links of a chain, used 
in the sevrateonth ceutnry. It was made of colored silk, 
and also of gold and silver thread.— Ohfiiitllly looe, a 
kind of blond-lace of which tho (ypical sort hu a ground 
of Aleneon rdseau or net and the flowers In openwork 
instead of solid or mat. It is made of one kind of silk 
throughout, which is always grenadine or uoii-lustrous 
silk, so that black lace of this kind is often taken for 
thread-lace. Much Chantilly laoe is made In the depari- 
ment of Calvados In France.— ObMillla IfiOfi. See ohe- 
nOle.^ fflnny lao6, a kind of iiot-lace In which the stitch 
is darned upon a square-net background. The patterns 
used arc generally antique and quaint, convontlonaliied 
blrdki animals, and flowers : and the modem work of the 
kind is quite similar to that of the seventeenth century. 
A glased thread is sometimes Introduced In the pattern 
as en outline or center line.— Oordowr laoe a kind of 
filling used in the pattern of ancient and modem point- 
lace.— Cork IflM, Irish lace In general, espoolally of the 
older iort% made principally in the city of Cork brioretbe 
recent ntension of this liidustiy In Irriand.— Orotaii 
laoe. SeeCMm.— Orowollaqs. ScocmMli.— Oxqtiliot 
laoe, laoe made with the oroonet-book, or of wliloh the 
pattern is made in this way but applied to a bobbin- or 
miohine-roade net It resembles needle-point although 
not equaling its finest kinds.— OroWB laos, early laceb 
pur<^ out-work, mud the like, In which royal crowns are 

i first in the 
BeeDale- 



laoe, 8 name 


, „ ay 1 

ground upon which the pattern is applied in m 
“ 1 ririgiKpttnr. See def. agroimdl, 

Id 


kind which has a netted 


needlework. 

■ n.,10(/X 


Also called,.. 

ffu^tre, and — DOfO&uUM made 

In Devonshire, England, etpeoially that made in dose imi- 
tation of Bonlton.— Dumoad laoot.passement and gimp 
often mentioned In texts of the aovent^th oetitni% sppa- 


led in texts of the aoventeenth century, appa- 
rently a silver or mdd paasemrat having loieugcs for the 
chief element in tlie design.- Dfimpt laoe^ a fine point- 
lace reaomhling Valenciennes, made at Dlqype in France. 
In tlie eighteenth century there were severri varieties of 
Dtrope laoe, bearing the popular names of Aw Jforia laoe 
enddmlrile A la Vterpe, the latter of which bad a regular 
ground of squares composed of small meshes alternating 
with open equares, upon which grcutid tho pattern, usually 
venr dmule. was anotled in oiOBe-siftoh or close-work.— 
Same as Saeany foes,— T 
avariefe " ‘ • . - .... 

andcbntalninL 

thelik^whiunare 

Uoe.— Dimldtk IfiOiL a pUlow-laco made in the seven- 
teenth century, of wnfob the more Important kind was a 
kiiigbamshire ud Bedfordsbfre, cloae Imitation of MeohliUjjuid wu penmpasold asanoh.-* 
paltos.-Bu]|^lMt.ali^ DtttflblaM Bee JHaeA -lm loot, SeetefM 
a of 1580^ probably a bmld or la- petnk-ji^ ^t) A bobbin-] 8 eeT« 7 mttoh admired in IlM 


Atgtntsn Lacs. 

as nearly 
>n.-ATO 

^ee Diefpe 


ling a great deal of the ndsed work, volrata^ sod 
lien are used in the somewhat similar Honitou 





laee 
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•UhttiBtbMtVT. olttnmentioiied fnnmhdooom 
Slbattiii«aDd«rth»ii»mec)f|MMtf'^fVMnv. Itiitten- 
“ MldtohaYebMocif FUnnUhtatkc^aiidtoluiTeMen 


tfiUyi 

MlSa 

Uw, 


parefttSSspift whieKHii In itlvw wir^ or 

thr^ wound wt^n.thinlUdr ilhbqn of lUfw. Gompure 


tb 0 pn)ientdi 7 .thell] 
ire ftpmiad to 

0atft»n4M0,ino?a.— ] 


KruMeli bobbln*gioand* See 


, (0)1 

reeemblliig Velenotennei^ but without the true Vilen- 
olenneerSeeuL llieiuiieoe Andpenerilohunoterof the 
tettem oloeeiy reiemble thoee of the true Vilenolennei. 
A) A senenl name for Valenoiennee made In Belglum.-» 
FlAt polllt-lMeb polnt-laoe which hM no ralM work 
or embroider in relief upon it^nmnlhh pc^t-Uos, 
nee^poiut face made in IlanderA eapeolaUj w delicate 
■pi^needinBniiMdilao^^FllieaUlaos, [F.ybMatt,a 
bobbin.] Same ae ApUMoea^Ctanoilim 

and ailrerlaiHV for whioh Genoa was celebrated in the 
sixteenth and serenteenth centuries ; at the present tinio^ 
cipedal^, lace made fiwm vegetable fibers such as the 
sloa and also maoramd laoe.«-Gold lAOfk a kind of not- 
wurfct braid, or gimp, made anciently of gold or silver* 
gilt wire, and in modem times of sUI^ thread, or cord cov- 
ered by chin fiat ribbons of gold wound around Ik Gold 
lace is used ehiefiy as a decoration for uniformA liveries, 
and some church oostnmes.— Qmiiuumt ll^ one of 
two kinds of lace^ usually inexpmslve and used for shawls 
and the like : (a) A while plllow-laoe^ originally made at 
Grammont in Belgium, (b) Ablack-sUk lao^oblond-laoe. 
— OuailiS IMS, a thread pillow-laoe made In France dur- 
ing the seventeenth oeuti^. Also called hme.— 


Banrigiisi Uoe. a toe 
and in modem needle>~ 
See boKie'pofhk— r 


itch or 1 

_ jt work.— BoUle-poliit laos. 

ee boKie'Pofhk— Boafton laos, a lace made at Honiton 
in Devonshire, England, remarkable for the beauty of its 


in is a laM made 1^ 
er Murta of a pattern on 
D to a not I ' ■ 


flgnreaandspriga Benton 

working spraya flowera, and 

the laoe-pniow and seourlng them to a not grdnnd mado 
separately. In modem manofaotura hand-made ipruys 
are often sewed upon a maohliie-mado ground. Be/iton 
ffuipwn is a buse of largo fiower-pattoraa. with a very open 
ground, which is generally sold under the name of Honi- 
ton laee.— Imltetliiii laos, machine-made lace of any 
kind. In fineness the imitation often rivals real laee : its 
chief defect is ita 
•makMthed< 

amoaeruDe , 

atraditlon conoorolng the introduction of this manufacture 
since the famine of 1840.— X&ottSd laoe. See Jmotted.— 
UUi llfiOi lace made at LiUo In France, remarkable for 


and drawn work made in convents in Spain, of , 
uaually oonflned to simple sprigs sad flowers, (o) A mod- 
em blaok-sUk lace with large flowe^pattomlb mostly of 
Flemish mske. (d) A modem needle>msde fabric, the pat- 
tern usually in large squarea.— Btetute Ifumt, a fabric 
named in Inventoriea of IfiSl, apparently gimp or passo- 
ment made in conformity with sumptuary laws as to width 
and material.— TambOlur-lMfi, a modem kind of lace 
made with needle-embroideiy on machine-made net. It 
baa been made especially in Ireland, and is generally In- 
cluded among limoriok laocs.— ntPS IhOO* e leoo made 
with the needle except that a tape or narrow meoe of linen 
is Incorporated in the work and forms the chief pattemi^ 
the edges of it being often roiled up and stitohod so as to 
form a sort of oordonnet It is in Imitation of the reliefs 
of rose-point— Thiwad lEoe, Isoe made of linen thread, 
aa distinguished from silk laoet such as blond, and mod- 
em cotton lace.— Vorahea UUM, coane bobbln-iaoe, 
made of stout and raiher soft and loosely twisted thread. 
Moat peasant-lace is of this sort, and an Imitation of it is 
largely made by machinery.— TroUyUop. fieofroGy.— 
VugnoUnnM lliOt, a very durable bobbin-laoo having 
the same kind of thread throughout for both ground and 
pattern. The pattern and ground are made together by 
the same hand; and as this involves the use of a gnui 
number of threads and bobbins, the price is very high. It 
is the dearest of all bobbln-laoea. During the Frenoh 
revolution the manufacture was almost wholly removed 
to B^um, where It still remains.— TlVti laofi. a bob- 
bln-laoe resembling Valenciennes, sometimes naving 
bolder designs and a rather large losenge meeh iu the 
ground. (See also bhmd-iow, bone-foee.) 
lace (1&8), p. ; pret. and pp. laoedf ppr. lacing, 
[< ME. laoen, < OF. toocr, F. laoer = laih 
car, laehar b Sp. lacar b Pg. la^r b It. laoci- 
are, < L. lacerc, entice, allure : see laee, n.] I. 
trans. If* To oatoh, as in a net or gin ; entrap; 
insnare. 

X trowe nevere man wisto of peyne^ 

But he were loesd iu Loves cneyne. 

tom. q/Me toaa^ L S178. 

2. To seoure by means of a laco or laoea; 


UuunMIjr 

a. tod a. 

< ulMcedmmomuc, < Gr. KaudotfAvtoQ, of Lao^ 
ammon,< Aimedd^i’, >L.Xacactomoa,Xac 0 dafN^^ 
Laoedmmon, Sparta, Laconia. Qt, Lac(mia%,\ 
1. a* Pertaining to the city of Lacedesmon or 
Sparta in (ireeoe, or to the country of Laoedn- 
znon or Laconia; Spartan; Lacontui. 

n. a. A native of Lacedeamon; a l^artan or 
Laconian, 

laoe-ambMelnf (l&s'em-bos'lng). n. The or- 
namentation or pattern of needle-point lace 
worked in relief. 

lapOe-fem (Ifts'fdm), n, 1. A small elegant fern, 
Cheilanthes gradUima, in which the under side 
of the bipinnate frond is densely covered with 
matted wool. It is found in California, Oregon, 
and British Columlila.* 2. Any of the several 
species of the genus Hymcnttphgllum, 
laioe-fly (las'ili), n. Any neuropterous : 
a member of the order 2feuropte^*a, 
laoe-frame (Ifis'fram), n. Any one of a variety 
of machines used in the manufacture of lace. 
Ilie ooiietrootion uf these maobiuM Is ingenious and com- 
plicated in the extreme. They are also oaUed by other 
names, as bobMn-nef maeMne, pofnMief Jhime, and 100131- 
fief/rome* The older stockiiig-tnune is the parent of these 
machinoA end elao of the numerous kinds of knittlng-ma- 
chltie now in use. 

laceleaf (las'lfif). n. Same aa lattioeleaf, 
lace-leather (Ifts^le VH^Cr), n. Leather used for 


I insect; 


laces and thongs. 

laTlis 


).*• 

intens. 


An Australian lia- 


laoe-llEard(iasT 

ard, Hydroaaurua i , 

IniBiw^uti QAs'mw), fi.; pi. laeemm (-men). A 
man who deals in lace. 


uue lioe,]im made at Liuo in Firace, remarkable for 2. To secure by means of a laco or laoea; es- 
sometimes ornamented with points d'osprit Old LUle which are then tied: as, to laee a snoe. 


. points . 

laco has a peculiarly stiff and formal paltem.— Umer- 
Idk lapIL a kind hf needlework upou maohlne-mado nek 
worked in a tambour-frame.— Kaddln laoet. Same as 
MeMin face.— KscUlBlaoe, a bobbin-lace which has the 

pattern outlined by 
a fiatoord or band, 
narrow but vciy dis- 
tinct. It is usually 
made in one plec& 
pattern and ground 
together. The 
ground is some- 
times a rdseai), or 
net, and when of 
this ohoraoter Is 
very varied lii pat- 
tern, and sometlines 
formed of bridea.— 
IDgiionettc laoa, 
a light bobbin- 
laoe with an ojMn 
ground resembling 
tulle, made in nar- 


■ i.' ' 

'CJ < * I 

A' s 


row strips. Arras 
and Lille wore fa- 
mous for this in the eighteenth oentury. Also called tnenuri 
Xtrecourt uiot. laoe made in the departments of 
Vosges and Bieuruie-et-ICusolle^ France, (a) In theieveu- 
" ‘ ^ more deUoate in texture and va- 


(b) At the present day. 

1 applloation-laoe, made oi sprigs of bobbin-laoe sewM 


teenth oentniy, a guipure, mor< 
ried In design than other gulpm 
an applloation-laoe, made of si 



sumtui w Muaimrviiiuvui-tBniiiwuauitwvuvw ••uvii, 

and threads are then laid along the main lines of the pat- 
tern and aewed lightly down. Then the whole design is 
carried out both lolld flUing and openwork, with dellMto 
stitching, oniefly In the buttonhulo-stltolL— Oyih IkOI, a 
sort of toipnrc laoe or openwork embroidery made by 
moana of 4 hook in afaehion similar to crochet The pat- 
tern is often elaborate and in silks of many colors rspro- 
■euting flowers. fcUsge, etc. It is sometimes In relief. 
— Hrobniait-iice^ lace In the manufacture of which 
parchment nM bean used, whether for the pattern used to 
gnido the worker, as In needle-point laoc^ or foratiffenlng 
the fabrla as in eartliane lace. See jwM ds wMn, under 
FlUow-lAOe,laoe made on a ouahlon,both pattern 
and moshbeing formed by hand.— Flilttd lEOf, a kind 
of pillow-laoe of elmplo geometrioal deate often made 
of stout and rigid strauok such aa gold throad or oven 
flue braid.— MiLt-lMfi. itoeaaneMffe-potfnf loee. Many 
laocs and grounds of laoe are ipoken of aapofnf, but are 
not neoeasarily pcinUaeo. See po^— PoHMit lace 
into the pattern of which a sort of vase or deep dish is 
introdr * 


Make cleaiie your shoes, A combe your head, and your 
cloathoi button or Uml 

tobssi took (E* B. T. B.^ p. 78. 
She maun toes on her robe sac Jimp, 

And braid her yellow hair. 

Fair Anni$ (ChUd's Ballads, Uh 188). 

8. To adorn with lace, bndd, or galloon: as, a 
laced waistcoat. 

The edge whereof is toeed with bono-looe.* 

Ctiryatj Crudities L 214. 
I saw the King, now out of mourning, in a suit Uwd 
with gold and silver. PmFt IHexy, I. 278. 

4. To cover with intersecting streaka; streak. 

Here lay l>nnoan, 

His sUver akin load with Ids golden blood. 

took., Macbeth, IL & 118. 

6, To mark with the lash; beat ; lash. [CoUoq.] 

X looked into a certain oomor near, half expecting to 

see the slim outline of a once-dreaded switch, which used 
to lurk there watting to leap out imp-like and lace my 
quivering palm or ahrinking neck. 

. CharMU BrontC, Jane Eyre^ xxf. 

6t. To intermix, as coffee or other beverage, 
with spirits: as, a cup of coffee laced with a 
drop of brandy. 

rrithee, Captain, let's go drink a Dish of too'd Coffee, 
and talk of the llmea. Fyokeriey, Plain Dealer, IIL 1. 

7. To interlace; intertwine. 

The caller and payer of the forfeit standing on and 
iolniug their hands with the fingers laced. 

MaemUlanh Moff,, Jsn., 1868, p. 248. 
Xiooed mutton. Seemuton.- Laoediduiaigo.inponl- 
iTyieto. See lcinfia,a—To laoe ODi'i coat, to beat one. 
(alang.] 

ni laee pour aoai tor ya Sir R VEAraage. 

u. intrans, 1. To be fastened or tied by n 
lace; have a lace : as, shoes or a bandage m^e 
to laee in front.»2. To practise tight lacing. 


enwork pattern resem- 


I met with a Nonjuror, engaged veiy warmly with a 
laeman who was tbe great support of a neighbouring 
oouveiitlola Addton, Coffee House PoUtlclans. 

laoe-mender (l&s'men^d6r ) , n. One who mends 
or repairs laoe; gpeoifleally, in lace^aking, 
one who restores dcmiaged meshes in machine- 
made net. 

All the Brussels ladles have old laos— very precious— 
which must be mended sll the tlmee it is washed ; . . . 
bnt . . . those who know I have been a loss-fiimder will 
deipise me. OharMte ErotUH, The Professor, xvU. 

laee-jpapei : (Ifts'pa^pdr), n. Paper stamped or 
cut by hand with an openv 
bliug some variety of laco. 

lace-peoa (las'pds) n. In ehi/hbuilding, same 
as lacing, 6. 

lace-pillow (Ifts'pil^C), n, A round or oval 
boara with a stuffed covering, held on the knees 
to support the fabric in the process of making 
pillow-lace. 

lacerable naB>i^bl), a. [s F. lacdraMe, < 
LL. laeerahilia, that can be lacerated, < L. lo- 
ccrare, lacerate : see lacerate,'^ Capable of be- 
ing lacerated or torn ; liable to laceration. 

Binoo the lungs are obliged to a perpetual commerce 
with the air, they must neoeisarily lie open to great 
damages, because of their thin aud laemMc composure. 

Raney, Consumptions. 

laoerant (las'g-r^t), a, [< L. laeeran(t~)s, ppr. 
of lacerarc, lacerate : see lacerate,^ Of a laoer- 
ating character ; tearing; harrowing. [Bare.] 

The bell on the orthodox church called the members 
of Ma Peck’s society together for the business meeting 
. . mmonso 


with the same 
them to worihip on 


Utmanl note that aummone 

I. 

RowdU, Annie Kflbum, xxv* 
F, r. t, ; pret, and pp. (aeer^ 


lacerate (los'g-rftt), r. t.; prei 
ated, ppr. lacerating, [< L. laceratus, pp. of 
lacerate (> It. laeerare b Sp. Pg. laeerar b F. 
lao^rer), tear to pieoes, mangle, lacerate, < 
laecr, tom, mangled, ss Qr. ^oxe/)^, tom: cf. 
Skt. V erageh, *vrak, hew, cut, tear, > earlca b 
E. wolfs see «co{f.] 1. To tear roughly; man- 
gle in rending or iriolently tearing apart : as, to 
lacerate the flesh; a lacerated wound. 


ornamentL whether flowtnL or simple sprigs, or mere 
qimres like pointa d'esprtt. G) wUw has been 
I'hitensd. See powder, c. t.- Basoiiy lOM, fine-drawn 
work embroidered with the neemflTgreatiym favor In tlie 
eighteenth santury ; in modern times, laoe of many kinds 
made to Saxony, eapeololly an Imitation of old Bruesels.— 
■^tnluiwlaoa a narrow openwork brsldlnft glmpb or in- 
Mnllon, withparellel sidea need for uiiitiiig twobreadths of 
itoem initiM of sewing them dlreotly tbe one to the other : 
a oevloe employod tor ourtaine, oupboard-olothA etc., and 
Srentorsome garments. espeoiallyTn tbe seventeenth oen- 
Xiy. The name is epiiliiato a similar fabrlo when used In 


[CoUoq,] 

laoebark (l&sHbttrk), a. 1, A small tree of the 
West Indies, the La^tta Untearia, natural order 
Thymeksaceai, so called from the texture of its 
inner bark, which consists of numerous concen- 
tric layers of flbers interlacing in all directions. 
It is made into sleeves, collars, purses, etc,^2. 
In Xew South Wales, Storculia acerifoUa, the 
flame-tree,— 3. In New Zealand, a malvaoeous 
tree,Plagianthm heiulimc, 
laoe-l>00t(lft8'bdt),ii. Abootwbichis fastened 
by a lace. 

laoebordar (l&s'bdr^d^r), a. A geometrid 
moth, AeidaUa ornata, of small slxe and sUvery- 
white color, with a broad border like laoe to the 
wings, common on chalky soils in England : an 
EngUui oollectors’ name, 
laoo-coral (l&s'kor^), a, A fossil polysoan of 
the fhmily Feneeter" 


lacerate the flesh; a lacerated wound 
Sprain or strain, in which the llgimentons and tendi- 
noua itniotarea around the Joint are stretched and even 
tocffsted. Baife, Brit, UlL 682. 

2. Figuratively, to torture; harrow: as, to 7a- 
cerate one’s feelmgs. 

This second weaning, needless as it Is, 

How does it Ide’ntoDoth your heart and his I 

Cowper, Tirocinium, L 668. 

laomte (las'g-rflt), a. [b F. laeerd, < L. feof- 
' .J Bent; tom: specifl- 
‘ appearance) in bot- 


ratttg,pp. 
cally ai 


see the verb.; 



anatomy 1 

cranium. See below.-. AntaiorlaoesatoflD^^ 
Same as/mHnen laeer u m anls^fwUSb see, under /a«- 
Iiwn).— Hiddto laem^ Umo ee to gi ea . 

laeerum aietUma (which see, niidfr>bftMiienX--FMiMBff 
laoerate ftttiBUBL Same ufaramm la e mm p aaa n im 
(which see, undwtomiMii). 

WithlaoersttoiL 



ImmwUob 

Uomtton (las^rA'shf^), n. [s F. laedraUon 
s 8p. laeeraeioH a Pg: lacerafXo a It. laeera- 
eionOf < L. laceratio(n~J, a tearuig, manglinff, < 
teMrarer, tear, mangle: see toceratr;.] 1, The 
aot of lacerating or tearing or rending.— 0. A 
rough or iaggoif breach made by rending.— 8. 
A wounding or harrowing, aa of the feelings or 
Heneibility. 

laceratlve (laR'e-r|*tiv), a. [< It. laeeraUvof 
as hieerrate + ' Teanng; having the power 

to lacerate or tear. 

Bomo depend upon the Intemperament of the part ul- 
cerated^ othen upon the oonilnoal afflux of iaeerativu hn- 
moun. Harvey t ConBumpttoiii. 

laoertti [< ME. laeerte, < L. lacertuMf the 
muscular part of the arm from the shoulder to 
the elbow (likened to a lisard, from its tapering 
to the tendon), the arm, muscle, < /oorrfa, lacer- 
tuSf a lisard : see lisard, Cf. muHele^ as ult. con- 
nected with facade.] A muscle. 

Rvery lacerU lit hla breet adoan 
la aohent with venyni and ournipolouii. 

Chaueeft Knlght*a Tal<^ 1. 1S96. 

Iiaoerta (l^s^r^tU,), n. [L,; also laoertus, a liz- 
ard: of. liaard and alligator, ult. < L. laceria^ 
laoertuSf lizard.] 1. In eodl., a Mnus of liz- 
ards, typical of the family lAinoriim. The name 
haa been uaed In aenaea almoat aa broad aa thoae of £a- 
oMtea or haewtgfa. Aa now reitrlcied, it oovera a Luge 
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donterjdenrodontinotflzedlndlatinotaodketa. niearei 
are normally fnmlahed with two or three morable llda. 


the monitors or vanuioJda and the Ignimaa. Only the He- 
lodermatidat are known to bo polaonona The laeertUia 
hare been Taiiouily subdivided. An old dlvialon ia into 
3 aubordera /ietaitiffuia, ItreviUnffUia, and Kermign- 
piffa, aooordtng to tlie onaraotera of the tongue. An- 
other obsolete olaasifloatlon was into 8 auborderiL O/eio- 
eavra, FteeUingutOt <StfoMh)aaum, Ifyetieaum, fiendro* 
mura, IthynehoeephaiOf AwphMteetwMea, and Geimnmwa. 

. Ill tbo latest claitifloation, after throwing out Sjpkenodcn 
or HaUeria, aa the typo at a aoparate order Jthynehoee- 
phaUOtihe JjaetkOia arc divided into two groups —(1) the 
LaeertiUa eera or Eriglma containing all the LoentUia 
except (2) the HMpu^loeeaf a division comprising the 
chameleons alone, alao called ilendnimura or VermBiu- 
mtia. The Laeeratta vera consist of 20 families, represenU 
ing 10 Buperfamillea, GeeeonoMra, EtMephtmideOt Urtiykh 
mdea, ryappodaideat Agimeitdea, AmeVMdetL Hebtder- 
matotdea. VanmoideOt LaeerttddeOi Andytrqpotaea. 
lao6rtillaxi(las-dr-tiri-an),a.andn. [<Auo 0 rf/- 
lia 4- -an.] 1. a. Pertaining to the LacerUHa^ or 
having their characters; lacertiform; saurian. 

n. n. One of the LaeerHUa; a sanriau. 
laoettllioid (las-«r-tiPi-oid), a. [< LacerUtia 
+ -oid.] Lizard-liko ; lacertiform ; resembling 
a laoertilian. 

LaomrUna (las-^r-ti'n^), n. [Nli., < Zaeerta 
4- •4na^.] A small group ox the orderLacertiUa, 
including the most ordinary Imards, closely re- 
lated to the ScincMoa and CMdddm, 
laoertine (la-s^r'tin), a. [< L. lacerta, lizard, 
4- ^nei.] 8ame as idoorfian or laeertilitHd.^isr 
ontme work, ornament consisting In part of Intertwined 


Green Llcanl of Europe (LmurtA viridU), 

number of common harmless lisards ot the Old World, 
and chiefly of Its warmer parts, of active diurnal habitiL 
living on the ground chiefly, with four wcll developed 
limbs and movable eyelids. They are of slender form, 
with long Slim tall and iion-lmbricated scalos. L. OffUie 
is the common gray lisard or aand-UnTd of Knglaud. A. 
vaicMi li the grMu llmrd of aoutherii Europe. 

8. A small constellation which first appears 
in the **I^rodromus Asbronomim” of Hevelius, 
published in 1090. It is bounded by Oepheus, 
Cygnus, Pegasus, and Andromeda. Its bright- 
est star is of the fourth ma^tude.— 8f. [f. c.] 
A fathom. Doomsdag Book. 

Laoortm (la-sOr'td), a. pi. [NL., pi. of Ltiaerta."] 
An order of reptiles, the LaeertiUa. It cor- 
responds to the order Sauria exclusive of the 
crocodiles. Waaler^ 1830; It. Owen. 
lao6rtiAll(l|l-86r^8hi^n),a.anda, r<L. ?acerta, 
a lizard, 4- «<aa.] L a. Lizard-like; luoertil- 
ian ; of or pertaining to the jMoertw or Jxioffr- 
Uliaf saurian, in a narrow sense, 
n. n, A laoertilian; a lizard. 

Uoortid (l|-s6r'tid), n. A lizard of the restrict- 
ed fami^ Laoertim. 

LaoortiM (l^«r'ti-dS), n. pi. [NL., < Laeerta 
4- -idtB,} The typical lizards, a family of true 
eriglossate lacerttlians, exemplified by the ge- 
nus Laeerta, belonging to the superfamily Xa- 
eertoidea and order LaeertiUa. They have oUvloles 



Lacertina Work, from a Pleach maniiicr1|>t of the 131)1 uantury. 


linrds or seiponts, 
Bcripi decoration, I 


It is used In ancient (Celtic mann- 

and occurs in Komaiiesque illumination 

and later, as well as in metal-work and carving. 


not dilated prozlmally, parietal bonei ooiiflnent, supra- 
temporal fossa roofed over, premtxlllaiy single, and no 
oeteodormal plates, llic LaeertSdm are oonflnod to the 


XiS^rt^da (las-6r-tiu^i-dd), n. pi. [NL*. < 
iMcerta 4- -Stwiw 4- -ida*.] 8amo as Lae&rtidw. 
iT. E. Grajff 1825. 

laoertoU^Clft-s^r'toid), a. Lizard-like; spe- 
cifically, pertaining to the Laoertoidea, or hav- 
ing their characters. 

Lacortoldea (las-^r-toi'd^-J), n. pi. [NL., < 
Laeerla 4- -rndca.l A superfamfly of eriglos- 
sate laoertilians, having coucavo-convox vei^ 
tebrse, clavicles undilated proximally, and de- 
veloped postorbital and postfronto-squamosal 
nrohes. The group embraces five families of ordinary 
lisards, the XanituiUdee, Aftieividmlar TeUdeei. Lo/eerttdm, 
Oerrhmuridee. and Seiiwidm. T. GUI, Smlthaoiilan Re- 
port, 1885, p. 800, 

lace-nmner (las ' run ^^r), ti. A person who 
runs with the needle the design imprinted upon 
machine-made net. This operation is called 
laee-e'unning, 

lace-tree (Ifis'trd), n, Bamo as laochark. 

la^win^ (l&s'wingd), a. Having gauzy 
wings ^ned or netted like lace.— ijM-wIngad 
fly, a neuronterous insect of the family HcfneroMXdoi, and 
especially of the genus Chryeopa. whose* larvw are called 
apkU-Hane from tnclr habit of preying upon plant-Hoe. 


The law also detennlnes that in the Una eaii be no 
negUgeties^ or lasAss, and therefore no ddaj will bar his 
light. BIseMons, Com., L viL 

Ladhse of sntXT, a neglect d the heir to enter. 

I.a(die8Ml&'kSs),n. [NL.(ThoTeU, 18(19).] A 
genua of spiders : same as LaekesiSt a namo pre- 
occupied in herpetology. 

Labhesifl (lak'e-sis), n. [L., < Gr. lit. 

lot, destiny, < ?Myxdveiv, Ao;fe/v, obtainj obtain 
by lot or aostiny, fall by lot.] 1. In claaeioal 
myth., that one of the throe Fates whose duty 
it was to assign to each individual his destinv; 
tlio disposer of lots. She spun the thread or 
course of life from the distaff held by Clotho. 
—8. IneodLi (a) A genus of very venomous 
American serpculs of tlie pit-viper or rattle- 
snake family (Grofa/idis), having a rudimentary 
rattle in the form of a spine. L. mutuy is the 
deadly bushmaster of South America. Ikmdtn^ 
1802. (&) A genus of spiders now called Laches. 
Savigny and Audouin. 1825-27. {o) A genus 
of gastropods of the family Blewvto^ 
midaff of Duccinoid figure with mom- 
millated spire, as L. minima, Bisso, 

1826, (d) A genus of pseudoneurop- 
terouB iuseots of the family Psocidai. 

Jfagen, 1861. (c) A genus of bupres- 
tid beetles, erected oy Saunders in 
1871 upon the African X. ahyUtf which 
had been placed in (Edisternon. 

Lojubfilvim (lak-nl^nS), n.pl rNL„< Lachnus 
4* 4n<e.'] A subfamily of Aphiaidw, typified by 
the genus LachnnSf having six-jointea anten- 
ne, and a winged form with twice-forked cubi- 
tal veins of the foro wings. There ere ebont o gen- 
era. 'ihe subfamily was framed by Paseerini in 1867. By 
some it is considered a tribe of the eubfamlly AphidineSg 
under the name Laehnini, 

LaehnoBterxia (lak-n^-stOr'nl^}, n. [NL., < 
Or. ^xyfi$ Boft woolly hair, down, 4- 

eripvov, the breast, chest.] A genus of scaia- 
bteoid beetles of tho subfamily Melolonthinw, 
characterized by tho transverse, not prominent 
anterior oo^^, narrow side-pieces of the me- 
iasternum, and claws not serrate but with a 
single tooln. The snedes are especially numerous in 
North America, where they are popularly known as «Xens- 
eu0$, dor-bufft, and May-beetlets they are crepuscular cr 
iioctumal In habits, feeding upon the foliage at doolduons 
treea The larvw, known as vMte grube. feed uiidermund 


Old World and are found chiefly in the warmer p^s of 
Europe and Asia. They have a slender scaly body, with a 
hmft fragile^ tapering tail, well-developed limbs with 4 or 
6 toes beiring claws, bright eyes with movable lidi^ slen- 
der forked protmiile tongne, and often brilliant or varied 


ic^og^ are laid in groups, ^h at ^e end of a long 


occur In America. Iswsriaoggfsand A.(goiitoea)rio^m 
are ibe British representatives of the family. 

iMflTtlfonil (4-B0r'ti-f6nn), a. [< L. laeerta, 
kioertus, a lizard, 4- forma, form.] Having tho 
form of a lizard ; laoertilian in structure. 

XiEOflrtttUClas-dr-tin-ft),^ [NL.,<L.7ac0r- 
ta, laoertwt, a lisard : see Laeerta.^ An order of 
rejptllestincludingtheaaiirians proper or lizards, 
as the monitors, Iguanas, geckos, chameleons, 
etc., and excluding the crocodiles. The order thus 
agrees with the old order Sauria diveeted of its noii-cou- 
tormable types. The Loeertaia have a scaly body mostly 


ghrdle. The vertebne are bioonoave In the Oeeemotdea 
sad Uroplataidea, but generally prooisloae, and have ljut 
one faoM on each side for the aitionletlon of the ribs, which 
■re uiualW few tii number, eome of them being always at- 
teohed to the etemnm. Ibe heart is tripartite with two 
saridlee and one ventricle. The anal cleft Is tnnsverse. 

Hw mouth is not dilatable as It nsnally li In Opktdia or Bing i 
■ supe n ta and the usually simple teeth ere generally aero- Of tm 


^ preying upon plant-Hoe. 

Ibf " " * 

foot, 

tbo jnloes 

transform to . 

from which the imago escapes through a circular 
by the pupa. Sec out under Chryeopa, 
lapOfl-WOman (Ifts'wfim^gn), n. A woman who 
deals in laces. 

1.etin 

No laee.wman . . . that brings Krenoh masks, 

And oui-worka B. Devil is an Asa U- !• 

lache^f, V, A Middle English form of latdhX. 
ladhe^ (lach), n. A Middle English form of 
laich^, 

laohe^t obsolete form of lash^. 

laches^ (laoh'ez), n, [< ME, laeUtefae, lacehesse, 
< OF. laehesse, laxness, remissness, < lache, lax, 
remiss: see lacked, ktsh^.'J 1. Negligence; re- 
missness; inexcusable delay; neglect to do a 
thing at the proper time. 

Than oometh heiheme, that is he that whan he begin- 
noth any gr>od work, anon he wol forlete It and sUnte. 

CAoueer, Parson's Tale. 
In his heart be rMr. Farebrotherl felt rather ashamed 
that his flonduot had shown kwhee which others who did 
not got benefloea were free from. 

Qeorge SIM, MlddlemarCh, Hi. 

8. In law, remissness in assorting or enfor- 
cing a right, or neglect prejudicing some right 
of the person chargeable with it. 


■fSWimft jkMV MM vnv^ eassvvvii mss i^riwwvii avwu HiiMiaiMsafuuii 

on the roots of graiseB and allied planta Tho species are 
diffloult to distinguish ; the most abundant are L. fueea 
and several near relatives, all of a brown color, with pale 
legs and antenna), tbo upper aide not hairy and rather 
finely punctured. Bee cuti under June^ug and dor-bug. 

Lacnnui (lak'nu^, n. [NL, (Burmoister, 18ffli, 
after lUiger), < Gr. ^xm^ soft woolly 

hair, down.] A large and wlae-spread genus 
of aphids or plant-lioe, typical of the subfam- 
ily Laehninw. They are charaotcriied by the linear 
stigma and nearly itralght fourth vein of the fore wing. 
N early ell thomany apecles have a woolly-looking waxy exu- 
dation, whence the name; they moatly live on trees, feeding 
in summer on the leaves and twigs, L. etrebi, a common 

a affoote the white pine in the United States. Many 
species ere described, from the Florlaeautshalee in 
Colorado, from the Tertiary beds of (Enlugen In the Rhine 
valley, and at XUdoboJ in Croatia. They often occur in 
amber. 

IftdirFinable, lacfilxyxaal, e Bo^laerywalAe, 
etc. 

lacing (Ifi'sing), n. [Verbal n. of lace, o.] 1. 
The act of binding or fastening with « cord or 
thong ]>aBBed backward and rorward throuj^ 
holes or around buttons or hookB.~8. A method 
of fastening tho adjoining ends of a bolt by the 
use of a thong or loco.— 3. In bookbinding, the 
fsAtoniug of tuB boards of abook to its back by 
cords which pass around the sewed threads of 
the signatures and through lioles pierced in the 
boards.— 4, A cord used In drawing tight or 
fastening; laoosin general.— 6. Nani., the cord 
or rope used to lace a sail to a gaff, yard, or 
boom, or to fasten two parts of a sail or an awn- 
ing together.— 6. In ship^milding, a piece of 
compass- or knee-timber fitted and bolted to 
the back of tho figurehead and to its supporting 
piece, called the knee qf the head. Also oallea 
hee-ineee.—l. In miMiM, same as lagaing, 8.— 
8. In the plumage of birds, espeoiaflv m de- 
scriptions of standard or nure-bi^ poultry: (a) 
A border or odgixm of a different color trom we 
center, completely suirounding the web of a 
feather, (b) The coloration of plumage result- 
ing from feathers marked as above, obnddered 
collectively.— 9. In ma^,, a complex of three 
or more closed'bands. so that no two are inter- 
linked, yet so that they cannot be separated 
without breaking. 

ladng-oatter (la'sing-kut'er), n. in leather- 
manMf., a msged knife by which strips of any 
roqumd wid& may be cut. 





iMliita *.? pi. ta^ U). [L., • 

lappet, flap, as of a gament, dewlap, a small 
piece or part; of. Gh*. Xauc^, arent, ren^g: see 
Jaoerate^j 1. In botj a long slash or incision 
in a leaf, petal, or similar organ; also, one of 
the narrow lohas or segments resulting from 
such inoislons.'-->2. In entom,, the apex of the 
mudlla, especially when it is slender and blade- 
like, as in many CoUoptera. See galea, 1 (h), 
Kirby to and labial palpi 



Lariniate Leaf of ytr^ 
Amo iiffteiHaiit. 


of bm duUnguiibing the former nkuinUeinUrioru, and 
the latiw aa MSafiofff. 

8. [OOP.] Agenusof mollosks: same asChomo. 
Humpkregs*^^, [con.] A genus of protosoans. 
ladllMte (lf-sin'i-&^, a. [< NL. ^dntofiis, < 
li. laeinia, a flap, etc.: see ladMa.l 1. Adorned 
with fringe.— 8. In bof., ir- 
r^larly * oat Into narrow 
Jobes; jagged: said of leaves, 
petals, bracts, etc.-r8. In 
^idY., lacerate ; slashed or jim- 
ged at the end or along the 
edge ; incised as if frayed out ; 
fring^like. 

ladiuted OHiin'i-fi-ted), o. 

Same as loofnfato. 
ladnlform (Ift-aln'i-fdrm), o. 
r< L. ladnia, a flap, forma, 
form,] In eodL and bof., 
fringe-like jlaoinlate in form: 
applied by Kirby to the tegulm 
of insects when they are long, irregular, and like 
a fringe on each side of the body, as in Liikotda. 
ladnlola (las-i-nl^^-lg), n.; pi. laoiniolm (-le). 
[NL,, dim. of ladniaA A minute laeinia. 
ladnlolate (Ifi-sin'i-d-lftt), o. [< NL. 
latuH, a dim. form of ^taoiniaiue: s'oo ladniate^l 
in hot, finely fringed; marked with minute la- 
oiniiB. 

ladniose (l^sin'l-ds), o. Same as laeiniate, 
lao-lnseot (lak'in^sekt), n. One of several coo- 
oids, or homopterous inseots of the family Coe- 
cidat, which produce the substance called lao. 
Ordlnuy oommeroisl lao Is tho prodaot of Oarttria Uuea, 
an Asiatic ipeoltfa. C. tarr«»» C. tnaefoana, and Ctfoemu 
qtureut are North Amerioati spooios whoso lac haa not be- 
come commercial. After long dispute, moat ohemlata and 
entomologiata are agreed that lao la a soorotlon of the in- 
sect, end not of the plant which the insect punoturea. 
l^wnle. (la-sin 'u-lfL), ii.; pi. laeinuloi (4d). 
[NL., dim.' of L. 'laeinia, a flap : sec laeinia,^ 
In hot: (a) A small laeinia. (n) The abruptly 
inflexed aoumen or p^oint of eacn of tho petals 
of an umbelliferous nower. 
LaclnillAria(l^-Bin-ll-la'ri-tt),ii. 
einuUk H- -arto.] A genus of tubicolous roti- 
fers or tubo-inhabi ting wheel-animalcules. They 
have the Intestine bent upon Itself and opening upon the 
side of tho body opposite to that on whfoh the mingllon 
li placed, and the horaoshoo-shaped troohal diak fur- 
nished with twodrolete of ollfa, one before and the other 
behind the mouth. See out under tnehai, 
ladntQate ^ Having 

small laeinia. (b) Provided with laoinulm : said 
of umbelliferous flowers. 
liaciBteilia (las-i -std ' my.), n. [NL. ( Swartz, 
1788), < Qr. AMuc, a rent, + ar^aa, a stamen.] A 

C us of tropical American shrubs, oonstitiit- 
an order oy Itself, the LaeietemaeedB, having 
mbnochlamydeous hermaphrodite flowers in 
slender spikes which are sessile and usually 
fascicled In the axils of the alternate, short- 
potioled, entire leaves. Sixteen spocies have 
been doseribod, ranging from Mexico and the 
West Indies to Brazil and Peru. 

•ma'se-e), If. nZ. [NL. 
>sio + -ooom.] A small 
iiaturar order ' of diootyledonous apetaloiis 
Mhrubs, allied to the Euphorbiaeea. The flowers 
VO In ostkin-llke spikes; the fruit is s fl-vslved capsule. 
Only a slngla genus, LseMemo, Is known, with about id 
speoies; they are natives of tropical America. 
Ladliteinem (las-i-std'mfi-d), s. p/. [NL. (Mar- 
tius, 1824), < Laeietema + -cm.] Same as La- 
eieiemoeea, 

ladkl (lalOi i». [Early mod. E. also lahe; < ME. 
M, lie, lake, lakke, defect, failing, fault (not 
in AS.); of or l^aud. origin: of. MLG. lak 
B MD. took, D. lak, blemish, stain; loel. lakr, 
defeotive, lacking. Belations nnoertain: see 
^e verb. Prob. net oonneoted with leak. df. 
^^.1 1. Want or deficienoy .of something 
requisite or desirable; defeot; failure; need. 

1 m^e some emmse by ladn of habUitle, and weakenes 
^ bodle. AMkam, The Scholemaater, p. SO. 

And of his frlendi ha had no lodr. 

5lr Bvghqfllm Grim (Child's Ballads, VI. lOOX 

What I haa dona for kuk o' wit 
_ _ X navar navar can reoa*. 

Tke Lad Qytd BigU (Bnahan'i Ballads of North of 8oot- 
^ [land, n. It7>. 


Laditemaoem (las^i-stf*: 

(Lltidley, 1846), < Laeialei 


3823 

Ha that gathsrad Uttta had no laek. Bs. zvL Ik 

Let his tack of ysiri ha no impadlmant, 

SuUlL,lLofy.,lv.l.lCS. 

8f. Want of presence; a state of being away; 
absence. 

Whilst we here, wretches! wail hla private Zook [paraonal 
ibsenoe] 

And with vain vowa do often can him back. 

Laig PeinMto (Arber'a Eng. Oamv, I. S04X 

8t. A want: defect: a blemish; especially, a 
moral defeot ; a fault in character. 

(tod in the gospel grymly repreueih 

AUe lakken [blsme] any lyf, and Zokket ban hemselaa. 

Mrs PUnmanlfi), z. 862. 

4f. A fault committed ; an offense; a censur- 
able act. 

If I do that lakk€j 

Do Btrepe me, and pat me In a si^o, 

And In the nezte ryver do me drenohe. 

Ohttuetr, Merohant's Tale, 1. 056. 

0f. Blame; reproach; rebuke; censure. 

He did not stayne ne put to Zoelw or rebuke bis royall au- 
toritla In geuing sentence. 

UdeUt tr. of Apophthegms of Brasmna p. 107. 

laeki (lak), e. [< ME. lakken, lack, blame: of. 
OD. laeeken, fail, decrease. D. taken, blame ; Dan. 
lakke, draw nigh, approach : see laek^, n.] L in- 
trane. 1, To be wanting or deficient; come 
short; fs41. 

Feradventnre theke shall lack five of the fifty righteous. 

Gen. zvlU. 28. 

Ham. What hour now? 

Mar. 1 think it taeka of twelve. 

8hak., Hamlet, L 4. 4. 

2t. To be absent or away; bo miBslug. 
Welle-oome, Edward^ oure son of high degro I 
Many yeeria hast thou ktkkud owte of this londe. 

PMtieai Poema, etc. (od. FnrnlvallX P- 6. 

8. To be in want; suffer need. 

The young lions do lock, and suffer hunger. 

1 * 1 . zzziv. la 

n. trane. If. To bo wanting to; fail. rDrim- 
nully intransitive, the object being in the da- 
tive.] 

Hem [Hagar and IshmaelJ gan that water token. 

Qm. and JSsootL, L 188t 

2. Tobeinwantof; stand in need of; want; be 
without ; be destitute of; fail to have or to pos- 
sess. The dlreot object in this oonstmotlon was former- 
ly the subject, what is now the subjoet (nominative) being 
originally in tho dative. 

If any of you took wisdom, let him usk of God. 

•las. I a 

Good eonniellors lade no olients. 

^Aak.,M.forH.,i2.na 
“What d' ye ladef" he cried, using his solioltitions. 
** Mirrors for your toilette, my pretty madam. . « . What 
d' ye foekf-a watch, Master Sergeant?" 

Soon, Fortunes of Nigel, 1. 

3f. To suffer the absenoo of; feel the depriva- 
tion of; miss. 

Tboroat the feend hii gnaihing teeth did grate^ 

And griev'd, so long to tocke lus greedie prw. 

Sjpanaae, F. XI. vli. 24. 

Ort, For these two houra Bosaliiid, 1 will leave thee. 
Poa. Alas 1 dear lova 1 cannot lack thee two hours. 

Shot., As you Like it, Iv. 1. 182. 
1 shall be lov'd when I am look'd. SMak., Oor., Iv. 1. lb, 
4. To blame ; reproach; speak in detraction of. 
[Pror.Eng-.] 

No devoefoun 

Iladde he to non to reven him his reste, 

But gan to preyse and tokiwn whom him leste. 

CAoiicer, TroUus, L iSa 

6. To beat. AlsoZacky. [Prov. Eng.]«By]i. g. 
Lade, Need, Want These words have come to overlap 
each other a good deal by flauratlve extension, and have 
eonsiderablo variety of peeutiar idfomatio use. Tn tock is 


lacikadaiy (lak^a-dE-zi), intmj. Aludierousex- 
^tension of Zociiiqaie^. MalliweU. 

fl. [< laeikadaiey, 


lAokAdalnr (lak^a-dd-i 
intefj.) Same as hekadc 


lAdukdaj (lak'g-dft), ifitoi:J. [Abbr. of aZock- 
aday, alack the day.) An exclamation of sor- 
row or regret ; alas J alas the day I Also lawk- 
a-day. 

laokall (lak'dl), n. [< laoki, r., + obi. allj 
One who is entirely destitute ; a needy fellow. 

La o kail a, social nondeacripta, with appetite of utmost 
keenness which there is no known method of satisfying. 

(tor^, (h«UostrOr 

la(flcbeard (lak'bfird), n, [< laek\ e,, -I- obj. 
beard.’] One who has not yet a beard. 

For my Lord Lade.beaard thereu he and X shall meet; and, 
till then, peace be with him. akok,, Much Ado, v. 1. 106. 

la(dcbrain (lak'bran), ft. [< Zackl, e., + obj. 
brain.) One who lacks brains, or is deficient 
iu understanding. 

What a Zock-kfaf A is this ! 
good mot as ever was laid, ahak., 1 Hen. lV.,'iL a~17T 

lacker^ (lak'er), n. [< laeki, v., + -eri.] One 
who lacks. 


By the Lord, oor plot la a 
iSTAok., J -*■ 


The lack of one may oanso the wraok of all ; 
Although the kwkora 


Vet will they ruUig^i,^^rejd^ fslir ’ 


tant 

lack^ Oak), v, t [Perhaps another use of laok^, 
p. t, 5.] To pierce the hull of with shot 
[Rare.] 

Alongside ran bold Captain John [Hawkins], and with 
his next shot, says his son, an eye-witnesa **laoked the 
admiral through and through.** 

Rbnydry, Weatward Ho, xxvliL 

lacks (lak), fl, SeektoS. 
lacks (lak), V, t r< lacl^, faa^, n.] To lacquer; 
treat with lao. fA trade use.] 
lack^, [Cf. alack, laekaday.] Used in the ex- 
olanaatoiy phrase Good lack. See good. 
lackadalBical(l»k-a-d&^zl-kftl), g. [<Zac^a- 
dai8y + -ie-al.] Senumentally woebegone; lan- 
guid; listless; affeoted. See extract under {(mk- 
thought 

A UWkadMad portrait of Sterne's Maria. 

Jfra Oore, The BnowAtonn. 

laelnklrillBally ode. In a 


were terrestrial c^s, 
llMfsli; 

mttea PUgrlmage. 

lackers, n. and v. See lacquer. 

lackey (lak'i),fi. [Formerly also ZaoXy.Za 
laawy, l^uey; as D. lakkel as G. laekd, 
lakai B Dan. Idkei, < OF. lag^u, F. Jaquaie, 
earlier laquaie, laquaye, laquoys, lacaia, laeaye, 
laccay, laeguet also alaeay, alague^ soldier, a 
lackey, footman, < Sp. laeayo sa Pg. laeaio, a 
lackey (Pg. laeaia, fern., a frmalo servant ; on 
the staire, a soubrettc) : origin uncertain ; per- 
haps < Ar. luka, torn. laJ^d, worthless, servile, a 
slave; cf. laku\ lakf, servile, IdlUCi. slovenly. 
Aooordiug to Dies, counooted with Pr. laoai, a 
fformand, and ult. with It. leccare s F. ISoker, 
uck: see leek, lecher, and ZteZ:.] 1, An attend- 
ing servant ; a runner ; a footboy or footman ; 
hence, any servile follower. 

A memoris : he that Is the prinoM remembraunoe. A 
pedibus : a foote man or ladtoy. 

midal)ieiiimarie,im. (Jfaraa.) 

A very monster in apparel, and not like a Christian foot- 
bc^, or a gentleman's foetoy. SAok., T. of the a, UL a 7a 

I saw a gey gilt Chariot, drawn by fresh prancing horses ; 
the Coachman with a new CookHda and the lacgwga with 
Insolence and m^^nty in their oountenanoes. 

iSVMto, Tatler, No. 44. 

2. A laokey-moth. 

ladk^Clak^i)^, [Formerly also tacky; < lackey, 
n.] 1. trans. To wait on as or like a lackey ; at- 
tend servilely; serve as a menial. 

A thousand Uveried angds laoky her. 

Jiilim, Comu^ 1. 466. 

The artlflcial method Jin poetry) proceeds from a prin- 
ciple the revene lof the uiioonventional], making the 
Bidrit laekay the' form. Lowall, Study Window^ p. 408. 

II. intrans. To act as a lackey or footman ; 
give servile attendance. 

What cause could make him so dishonourable 
To drive you so on foot, unfit to tread 
And lackay by him, gainst id^omaiiheadT 

okfonatp , Fa Q. , V J. tt. 16. 

Youth and Health, 

As alavea shall laekty by thy chariot wheela 

JOakkar and M, Bun's ItorliiiA IL 1. 

ladkcy-moth (lak'i-m6tb), n. [So called from 
the color and appearance of its striped wings, 
oompared to a footman’s lively.] A bombyoid 
moth of the genus CUeiocampa, especially C. 
newftria, a common European Bpecies. The moths 
have the fOre wlims either yeUow crossed with b rown 
stripea or brownish-red nrnsjfart with yellow striim ; the 
hind wings are paler and unmriped. The oaterpulars are 
striped, and live in maisei on trees under a web ; whence 
ooiresponding Amerioan speoies are known as tmt-eotsi^ 
pOlara. The ground laduy-moth is C« oadnneta. See ont 
under CliaiooumiDa. 

ladk-Latin (lak'lat^in), n. [< tooZri, v., + obj. 
Latin.] One who is ignorant of Latin* 

They are the verleet kuk-ladnea, and the moat unalplia- 

betioal ragabashes. _ 

LtaooooryafalfiwWQridt’p.BL UHam.) 

iHCk-liim (lak^lin’^en), a* [< Zock^, v., + obj. 
linen.] Lacking linen or decent apparel; be^ 
garly. 

y.. p«. b»^ 

la6k*lilBter (lak'lus't^r), a. and »« [< taek, e,, 
+ obj. Ziistor.] 1, a. Wanting Inster or bright- 
ness; dull; languid: said of the eyes. 

He drew a dial from his poke; 

And looking on It with laek4uo^ ere, 

XL n. A w ant of luster, or ^t^wfaieh laeki 
brightness. 



lidttturaglil 

(lak'thAt), 0 . [< lack^f obj. 
tkmtghi,^ Laokiiig thought ; foolish ; stupid. 

AuiJr 

Bo kitk4IUfitght and so Iwdudslnroal. 

SoutkBy, To A. Oaniilngbsm. 

Igfhyi (Isk'i). s. U pvet. and pp. laehted, ppr. 
laekying. [Tar. of latik^, v, t., 6.] To boat. 
[Prov. Bngi) 

and V. An obsolete spelling of 

faekev^ 

lac^lue ClAh'lAk)i n . The coloring matter which 
is extract^ from stiok-lao; lao-dye. Bee lac^. 


lacmoid (lak'moid), ft. [< lamus + -oid.] A 
ooal-tar color used in dyeing: same wnfluorw^ 
cent renareinal blue (which see, under h(ue)> 
lacmui (lak'mus), fi. [< D. lakmoee (s Q. laek^ 
mtisi laokmuse b Dan. Bw. lakmua), laomus, < 
Idhf lac, -f 111009 ^ pulp. The wora has been 
perverts to litmust q. v.] Same as litmus. 

(l|«k5'ni-9n), a. and n. [< L. Xcico- 


TftftAowlAw (li-kd'ni-^n), a. and n. [< L. Xcico- 
nia, a country of the Peloponnesus, s Aaoo(f»-), 
LaioHf < Qt. AdKuv, an Inhabitant of iAoodnraon, 
a Spa^n. Gf. Laeedamonian.'] 1. a. Pcrtain- 
ii^ to Laconia or its inhabitants ; Lacedeamo- 
niau or Spartan. 

XL n. An inhabitant of Laconia, a division 
of the Peloponnesus in Greece, anciently con- 
stituting the country of the Spartans or Lace- 
fUemoniaaiB, now a nomarohy or the kingdom of 
Greece ; a Laoedsomonian or Spartan. The La. 
oonlans were exceptionally distinffulsbcd for the pooullar- 
ttles of character and manner which have made laemtie 
and luotmimh terms of common speech In both ancient 
and modem times. In part of lAconla a diatluct dialect 
of Greek, called the Twonfati, Is still spoken. 

Laconic (l^kon'ik), a. and n. [ss P, laconique 
ar Sp. laeimieo s Pg. It. laemieo^ < L. Lamd- 
css, < Gr. Aaxb)v<«cdc, Laconian, Laoedflemoniau, 
laconic, < Gr. Ad^v, a Laconian, an inhabitant 
of LaoedsBmon or Sparta.] L c. 1. Pertain- 
ing to Laconia or its inhabitants ; Lacedeemo- 
niau or Spartan. [Rare.]— 2. [/.e.] Kxjircss- 
ing much in few words, after the manner of the 
ancient Laconians; sententious; pithy; short; 
brief; as, a taconie phrase. 

Why, If thou wilt needs know 
How we are froed. 1 will discover 11^ 

Aud with (oetiftie tirevlty. 

Iteau. end Pl.^ Little French Lawyer, v. 1. 

Boooallni, In his ** Pamaseum*' Indicts a laconio writer 
for epeakioff that in three words which he might have iwid 
in two. Stiodt, Tatlcr, Xo. 804. 

Kiug Agls,thoreforeb when a certain Athenian laughed 
at the Ucedwmonlan short swords, . * . auswered in his 
luconte way. ‘*And yet we can reach our enemy's hearts 
with them.” Langharm, tr. of Plutarch’s Xyourgna 

8. [1. c.] Characteristic of the Laconians; in- 
exorable; stem; severe. [Rare.] 

The latest rev<dnUon lamong the Greoksl that wc ruad 
of was oonduoted, at least on one std& In the GrecUn style, 
with ioermfe energy. J. A4amM, Government, IV. 287, 

Laocnio meter. Same as Xl., s. •> Syn. 1 Conde/tircf, Sue. 
eC^eto. SeeeoiMfSf. 

n. ». [/* dt] 1. Conciseness of language; la- 
conieism. [Rare.] 

ShaU we never again talk together In laetnUe f AdaUun. 
2. A concise, pithy expression ; something ex- 
pressed in a concise, pithy manner; a laconism : 
ohiedy used in the plural : as, to talk in Immics. 
—8, In anc. pros.^ an anapestic tetrameter cata- 
lectio with a spondee instead of the penulti- 
mate anapest (w - w — | ww — | ww.- 
opo - I - — as). So called as a variety of the 
tetrameter used in the Laconian or Spartan 
embateria. 


laocmicai n. Plural of Uumieum. 

&00lll^ (If-kon^l-kal), a. [< laconic -f- -aL] 
Same as laconic. [Hare.] 

Ris bflsd had now felt the rtsor, hti hick the rod : 

All that kuotUeei dlsdj^o pleased him well. 

i^. UaU, KpisUea L 6. 

laconically (l(-kon'i-ka]-J), adv. Briefly ; con- 
cisely: as, a sentiment laconically expressed. 

I write to yon veiy laeonteaUn, 

Pepet To Warbnrton, xvlL 

lacooioisin (l^-konM-sizm), ft. r< laconic + 
-Ism.] 1. A laconic mode or style of expres- 
sion; laconism. 

X grow laoonio oven beyond UuoniUim, tor sometfmei I 
return only yee or no to quostionaiT or petltloriary wliGes 
of half a yaA long. To Swift, Aug. 17; 172(1. 

2. A laconic phrase or expression; a laconism. 

Ho (tho theolaglanl thon passes to its "Sharh,” or com. 
montaiy, gonereuy the work of some othor savant, who ex- 
plains the dlfllonlty of the text ampUflos Its LmmiMim. 

R F.BurlSni^Sl-Uedinih, p. 81. 

laccmlcnm (l^kon'i-kum), n , ; laeonica (-kg), 
rli. kiooiiicitiii, a Bweatmg^room. a sweatings 
baHL neuL (sc. balneum) of ZaoontouSf Spartan: 


a chamber In a bathing-establishxnent warmed 
by means of air urtiuoially heated: so called 
because the Laconians used such a dry or su- 
doriflo bath, avoiding the use of warm water as 
enervating. 

lA^wUm (lak'^nism), ft. [b F. laconiemc s 
Sp. Pg. It. laconismo, < Gr. AaKunnofid^^ the imi- 
tation of Lacedmmonian manners, d^ss, etc., 
esp. of their short aud minted way of talk- 
ing, < imitate liaoedsBmonian man- 

ners, etc.: sec kmonisv.] 1. Pointed brevity of 
npcooh or expression; sententiousneas; con- 
ciROiiess; pithiness.— 2. A concise or pithv 
expression; an utterance conveying much 
meaning in few words. 

laconise (lak'^nls), v. i . ; pret. and pp. laCQ* 
ftljcd, ppr. laooniaing. [< Gr. AaHuui(€tVf imitate 
Ijaoedmmonian manners, dress, etc.. < Adiajv, a 
Lacedemonian : see JLaconk.'i To imitate the 
Laconians, either in austerity of life or in short- ] 
uoBS aud pithiness of speech. 

IftO-palnted (lak^pan^ted), a. Decorated with 
colored lacquer-work, as is much Japanese or 
Indian work. 

lacquer, lacker^ (lak^dr), n. [Formerly also 
Icckar; < F. lacre (Cotgrave), < Sp. laore b Pg. j 
tocrc, soaling-wax,<toca, gum lac: see The 
spelling lacquer f in supposed imitatiog of the F. j 
(of. F.laquc, formerly also lacque^ lac), is now 
commonly used instead of the more correct 
lacker,} If. Lao as used in dyeing. [Bare.] 

Enquire of tho price of iMtarlreadladlner?], rad all other ] 
thiiige beloiiglug to dyi^. HaHuyt*t Voyofm, 1. 4S2. 

2. An (n)aquc varnish containing lac, properly 
so called. Etpeoially, a kind of vimlih, oontisting of . 
•helliio dlMolved In alcohol, with the addition of other in- J 
gredionti, particularly oulurlng mattcra. Xt is applied to 
ulfforeiit matoriali to protect them from taniish rad to 
slve them luetor. enieciallv to luuM. 

8. Decorative work colored and then varnished 
so as to produce a hard, polished appearance 
like that of enamel.— 4. A resinous varnish 
obtained from tho Mue vernmj'cra by making ] 
incisions iu- the bark. When diaaolved in aprlng.wa- ^ 
ter rad mixed with other Ingredictita, luoh as gold, cuiua- 
liar, or auiuo similar coloring matter, It Is applied In sue- 
oesilve coatings to wood-ware, impartiug m It a highly 
pollxhud lustrous aurface. 

5. Lacquer-ware : articles of wood which have j 
been ornamented by coating with lacquer. The ] 
making of this ware is an eztenslvo Industry In (Jblnaaiid J 
Japan, especially In the latter country, which excels In tlie 
beauty aud delicacy of the articles produced. Thu chief i 
kinds arc : tilack lacquer ; gold lacquor, which la of many * 
different shades, and, when fine, of billllant metallic lus- 
ter ; and aventurin or sprinkled lacquer, In which thegralna 
of gold are of various degrees of mlnutcneas, rad are put 
on sometimes in a uniform sprinkle, sometimes in cloud- 
iiigi. On many pieces decorated with laociner, flgurei in 
relief of one of those kinds are applied upon a surface of 
another, A aurface of lacquer ii often adorned with pieces 
of gold- or illver foU, and Incrustcd with small reliefs 
in brona^ mother-of-pearl, Ivory, and other materiala.-^ 
Avaatorm lacquer. 8oedef.fi.— BonncBe lacquer, a 
lacquer yielded the blaok-vaniisb tree^ MdmorrhiaBa 
iMifcUo.— Oasbmm lacquey a decoration applied to 
wood and to papler-maobe in flat dosigni of flowers, etc., 
in vivid color, afterward oovered with a thick, traniparent 
varnish.— Gmnabar lacquer, a red lacquer prepared by 1 
mixing leahlme lacquer with dnnahar or red aulphld of * 
merouiy.— Coral laoquer. Beo eorol.- Fooohcw lao- 

a ntr, a kind of lacquered ware made In China in fmlta> 
on of the Japanese^ hat greatly Inferior in make ud fin- 
ish. It Is reputed to be the work of a family who bad ob- 
tained some of the secreta of the Japanese workmen.— 
Odd lacquer. Bee pQM.—Qiui lacquer, a kind of lae- 
qiiered ware In wlilch tayen of different colors are super- 
imposed and a simple pattern of scrolls or the like Is out 1 
into the surface in a wedgo-«baped gtoovi^ the doping 
sides of which display the dllTerent l^crs up to the num- 
ber of fifteen, or oooailonally more.— HteJCld lacqutr, 
gold laoquer which has a uniform smo^ flat lurfSoe, the 
patteniA of whatever character, being In color In the inr- 
face Itself, without relief .—HsrdcrabaA lacqucr. decora- 
tion of furniture rad the like done in water>oolor on a 
ground usually of metal, such as tfn-foll, rad covering the 
whole with a thick, transparent vamlab. ’Jbe work is simi- 
lar to thatof OaihmerA but with a different chord of color; 


iMKVBMl 


poiuut laoquir, a laoqu w obtained from the ddinao- 
qtte^tr•e■ rad used for the final eoat in any woifc In which 
tranqiMrenoy is required, ai in inlaying% or to show the 


Japan in the reign of Oo.Tsaobl(14fifi-ifi01>. The laoquer 
is thickly laid on in lucoeedve coats to a dep^ of thrM 
aixteenthsot an Inch or more, rad then deeply carved with 
arabesques, flowers, bird^ etc., thus differing from Hama- 
kura faeguw, in which the wood is carved rad then lac- 
quered, There is also aUaok embossed orosrved lamner 
called tfifl-JtohiiaegMer. Onri laoquer is another vanelar. 
— ycxmlltaUcquflr. Bameaseoraltece^(whichsecL 
under eorof).— WaJEMa Ificqucr. a remarkable lacquered 
ware made In the sevonteenlh and eighteenth oentarlcs in 
the province of Wakasa in Japan. It isdondedwlthmany 
different colors, upon which as background foliage and the 
like In gold- or silver-leaf are added.— ToflhlDOlaoqBgr, 
laeqne^ ware made at Yoshino in the province n Ya- 
mato In Japan, usually black with psiterns in different 
colors, especially red. It is adorable ware, rad more oom- 
mon in artloles of utility thra in w(^ of art 
iMOlur, IMknii (l«k'to),e. t. [< laogwr, lachtr*, 
n. J To vBRiidi ; treat or decorate with laoqner. 

What shook the stage, and made the people stare? 

Oato's long wig, flower'd gown, and foroMw'tf chair. 

J*ope, Imit of Horace, II. L 887. 

iSSSS'^XTt-o.^ o. wik. 

laoquer or produces lacquered ware, 
laeqtierillg (lak^diving), n. Finish or decora- 
tion in laoquer, espedaily Japanese laoquer. 

In aome oaaea the kuguerina Is In t^ef. 

flICr IMherMdMooti, Art Joumsl, S, S., XVI. 102. 

lacquarlng-BtOVe (lak'dr-ing-Bt6v), n. A Btovc 
with a broad flat ton, nsea in brasswork-fac- 
toriea to receive articles wliioh ore to be heated 
preparatory to lacquering. 
lacqner-tTM (lak'dn-trB), n. The Bhue vemf- 
e{jfcraj a tree about 20 or 80 feet high, indige- 
nous in Japan. The Japan laoquer or vamlSh Is ob- 
tained from It by inolaions in the bark. Its drupes yield 
a wax used in making oatidlea, almllar to that more laive- 
ly obtained from A tueeedanea, and bringing a higher 
price. Ita wood is flne^nralned rad golden at the heart, 
and much used in Japau for cabinet-work. 
lacQUer^waxe (lak^to-w&r), n. Ware treated or 
decorated with lacquer. See lacquer, 2.— oan- 
ton la4Sqn«r-irire, Chineee furniture, boxes, rad the like, 
having irbrilllant black varnished ground with landsoapea 
or other derigns in gold. 

lACqueyt, n. A former spelling of laokejf, 
lacmoal, a. See laerymah 
iMrlxnoBO (lak-ri-m6'so), a. [It., also lagrl^ 
mono B E. lacr^fVMm.'] Bee lagrimofto, 
lacarOflBe (Ifl-krfisO; Canadian F. la erosse : 
lUf tho; croHSCf a crook, crutch, hockey-stick, 
crosier, etc. : seeorewsS.] Agaxneof ballplaved 
by two parties of players, twelve on each side, 
on a level plot of ground, at each end of whioli 
is a goal through whioli the players strive to 
hurl toe ball. The ball may nut bo touched by the hand, 
but la carried in a lacrosac-atlck or oroue, which each 
player has, and witli which he throws the ball toward tbo 
opponents^ goal, or passes It to one of his own side when 
he Is on the point of being caught. That side which 
succeeds in making the moat goals within a certain time 
wins. The game is of Intlbui origin, and Is much played 
in Canada. 

lacroflMrirtiiek (Ifi-krds'stik), n. The imple- 
ment with which 
the ball is ear- 
ried or thrown 

iu tho game of LacnBwrtiek. 

lacrosse. It is a bent stick with a shallow net 
at the end. Also called erosse. 
lacnmable. la>diryxnable (lak'ri-mgi-bi), a. 
[as OF. lacrimahlCflacrymahle as Bp. laerimabh 
s Pg. lacrimavel b It. facfimalnU^ < L. laoritna’' 
IHlis. worthy of tears, lamentable, < facrimarc, 
shed tears: see laerymation. Ct, laetyrndl,’} Tear- 
ful; lamentable. [Rare.] 

Ko time yedds rest unto my dulolde throaty 
Imt stm 1 ply my notcL 


inuule note. 

Jf. Parker, The Hightlngala 


as mother-of-pearl, ivoiy plain or colored, or small Julies 
of metal.— Iron laoquer, a Japanese lacquer iu which the 
surface of the black laoquer is pnnioiely rouifliened and 
stained to imitate the surface of wrougbt-iron.— Japan 
laoquer. 8eo japan, m— Zajnatam laoquer. an an- 
cient lacquered ware named from the city of Xamska- 
ra in Japan, the old capital of the shoguns. The pieces 
thought to be of this ware are in red lacquer over bUck, 
the under coat showing thraugh the upper one irregularly, 
as if from wear.— Mkiag laoqOir, a kind of lacquers 
ware made in China, distmguisfifd oy flowers, sprays, and 
the like, in relief rad In full color on a background usually 
of gold, luomstatlons of ivory and other materials are 
also used. A Japanese imitation of it is madA which 
haps aurpasica the Chlnefe in dolicaw.— laratoluid IflO- 


surpasaea the Chlnefe in doliciiw.— Igratoluid 

qUMT, lacquered ware in which tbesuriaoi isacratohed with 
a point, ahowlng tho layer of color below.— Issliiiiie lao- 
a mixture of pure lacquer with finely powdand 
ed wood and a tfase made from aeaweaa : need in 


laeryintt CIIiTlflti(lak^ri-m0 kris^tl). rL.(NL.), 
prop, lacrimw CkneH : laorimw, pi. of laerima, 
a tear (see laerymal)\ Christie ^u. of Christus, 
Christ.] A strong and sweet red wino of 
southern Italy. Oennine laorynui Obristl is prodneed 
only on the Slopea of Mount Vesnvlua much of the wine 
sold under the name being factliioua 
lai^lliaL laolinrmal (lak^ri-mel), a. and It. 
[b of. taerimaff laerymalf F. lacrymal m Bp* 
Pg. lacrimalf lagHmal b It. lacrimatcf lagrimaie, 
< ML. {odHiMa/ig, pertaining to tears (ML. laeri- 
male, n., a teajvbottle), < L. laerima, also writ- 
ten laerumaf laoruma. and in ML. KL. also cor- 
ruptly tackrymajn OL. daerima (sc Or. ddtcpv/ia), 
a tear, with suffix -mo, as Gr. ddiujv m E. tear: 
Bee tear^. The proper spelllug ox this and the 
related words is kusrim-: but (oorym- and the 
• re ' 




lAcrymal gland; 
U)t laccymal duct. 


UkibmI 

1. 0, bi aiNii> Mid of or pertainiiigto 

tuns aeentiiigteMis oonrorliigmn; M,the 
toofy^appmtni. 

It li of ui nqnlilte leiiMb tliAt» npon Miy tonoh, the 
tMTi might bo Mueewd from tho lachnfmal glmndiL to 
^i^oleuilt: Gl.CJbeimdprhllowiph^3^i^iik 

iMtyiiudboiia S6<fawiwi<it»..i.- lMi m n a 1 o a ii a l , 
MSmdlo,orwt BMtbenoiini.— luiraialdiiaLtbe 
iuumI duct, ooDT^ylng tea m fro m 
the eye to the noae.<^lJteryxiud 
ltagiai,gllUid.eto. Bee thenonne. 

— Laorynal sm. a dilatation of 
the upper extremity of the lao^* 
mal dnoL-LMrs^Bl BlnilB, ue 
HUborbItal ilnui or teer-beg of a 
ruminant, as a deer; a larmier. 

n. n. 1, One of the bones 
of the face in yertebrates; 
in man, the os unguis, or nail-bone, so called 
from its resemblance in siae and shape to a hu- 
man Anger-nail, it le aituated wholly within the orbit 
of the oyt, on the inner aide, in relation with the laory^ 
mal or uaaal duct, whence the name. In rertebratea other 
than man it la uiually a much larger and atonter Imne, Bltu> 
atod externally upon the faoe^ commonly forming a part of 
the bony brim of the orbit It la essentially a membrane 
bona forming one of a series wbloh In some animals oon- 
atiiutei an outer aroadc along the side of the skull, over 
the orbitt improximati^ parallel with the aygomatio aroh. 
Also called Morymole, oe iaerymalet ot un0uu, aud os tour- 
mtk. Bee out under ahiH 

2. Same as 3. pi Tears ; a At of 

weeping. [Humorous.] 

Homethlng else 1 said that made her laugh In the midst 
of her tacfvmof*' 

Jiiehardson, Bir Charles Grandison, VI. S17. 
lacrymale (lak-ri-m&'ld), u. ; pi. laarymalia Mi- 
j&). [ML., also lacrimale: see lacrynuiL'] Same 
as lacrymal, 1. 

la^srymiuTilftdiryinaryO [5^. 

Ust^ma^ latrrynsa^ a tear: see lacrymal'] Con- 
taining or designed to contain tears. 

What a variety of shapes in the ancient nma lamps, 
laehryiiwry vessds. Addison, ITavels in Italy, Rome. 

lacrymation, ladiryiiiation (lak-il-mfl'shon), 

n. [ss Sp. Imrimacim s It. lagi'imazione^ < L. 

a weepings < lacrimare, weep, 
shod tears, s latvrima^ a tear: see laarymal'] 
An emission of tears ; tho shedding of tears, 
laerymatoiy, lachrymatory (lak'ri-m^to-ri), 
n, \ 1)1. laorymatorioH, l4iekrumatorUi8 (-riz). [ss 
¥. taeriimunre 
SS Bp. facrimn^ 

Ptrio ss It. laf/rim 
wahriOf < ML* 

iatirimatoriuMf 
lacrymaiorim, 
pertaining to 
tears, uout. 
crimaUmnm^ la- 
erymaUmum, a 
vessel supposed 
to be for tears, 

< L. iattrimaf a 
tear: see lacry- 
wf/.] One of a 
class of small 
and slender 
glass vessels of 
varying fonn 
found in sepul- 
chers of the an- 
cients. It BeemH eiitabllihed that in some of them, at 
leant tho tears of friends were cullected to be bnried with 
the dead. Also laerynutl. 

No lamps, included liquors, lachrymatnries, or tear-bot- 
tles attended these rural urns. 

ISir 2\ Browns, Vni^burial, lit 

lacrymentalt (lak-ri-men'tftl), «. [For latfri- 
mat with sense of laerymose^ with irreg. term. 
-mental as in sentimental'] Tearful; lugubri- 
ous. 

In lamentable taehrymntaU rlmea. 

A. iloUand (Davies' Scourge of Folly, p. 81). 

laerymlform, lachrymiform (lak'ri-ml-fdmi), 
n. t< L. laerima, a tear, + forma, form.] In 
hot, and rrw/., tear-shaped; drop-shaped; gntti- 
form. The shape is nearly pynform, but with- 
out contracted sides. 

lacrymonaial. laohrymonawl (lak^ri-md-nfi'- 
zi^l), a, [< L. Uierima, a tear, + ntiHun, nose: 
see wotfaf.l Of or pertaining to both the laery- 
mal and the nasal bone. 

The resemblanoe to birds Is still further increased, in 
some species lof Pter<mmia\ by the presence of wide 
mtkrymo-namd loom between tne orbits and the nasal 
oavltles. ffwdsy, Auat Vert, p. m 

laermoaa, Xadurymoaa (lak-rl-mo'sa), n. [< 
h. lacrymoaa, lamrnoea (tho Arst word of tlie 
stanza), fern, of lacrimasuH, tearful : seo lacfy- 
^^*] I. The last but one of the stanzas or 
triplets (so called from its Arst word, the line 
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being ‘^Lacrymosa dies ilia”) of the medieval 
hymn ** Lies iTn,’’forming^a part of the Bomaa 
Catholic requiem mass.— a. A mnflical setting 
of this stanza. 

laorymoae, UtchrymoM (lak'ri-mos), a. [ss 
OF. laorimewi, laeiymeua = Bp. Pg. It. lacrimo- 
so, loffrimoso, < L. lacrimosus, tearful, doleful, < 
laerima, a tear: seo laerymal^ 1, Shedding 
tears; appearing as if shedding or given to shea- 
ding tears; tearful. 

The water stood in my eyes to hear this avowal of his 
dependence. . . . But 1 would not \3p iaekrymoos: 1 
dashed off the sslt diwp, and busied myself with prepar- 
ing breakfast OharkiUe Broa^ Jane Eyre^ xxxvil 

2. Of a tearful quality: manifesting or excit- 
ing tearfulness; lugubrious; mournful: chieAy 
UHod in sarcasm: as, a lacrymosc voice: laery- 
mose verses.— 3. In hot, bearing tear^like bod- 
ies. M, C. Coolce. British Fungi, p. 113. 
lacrymoflely, laciirymoMly (iak^ri-mos-li), 
adi\ In a lacrymose manner; tearfully, 
lactagof (lak'taj ), n, [< OF. laiotage, F. laitaao, 
milk ^et, milk food, < OF. laid F. lait milk, 
< L. lae^U), milk : see lactate*] The produce of 
milk-yielding animals; milk and milk-products. 

It Is thought that the offeritm of Abel, who sacrifloed of 
his flocks, was only wool, tho fruits of his shearing ; and 
uilllL or rather oream, a part of his Itu/tags, 

BAiiel/ofd, Ihe Creation, 1. 79. 

laetamide (lak'ta-mid), n, [< L. laeU'-), milk, 
+ E. amide, q. v.] A colorless crystalline Bub- 
Btanoe (GsllifNOo) formed by the union of lac- 
tide and ammonia, whence tine name, 
lactaat (lak't^nt), a. [k Bp. Pg. laeiantc = It. 
lattante, < L. laetan(t-)M, ppr. of lactare, give 
suck: see lactate, e.] Buckling; giving suck. 
rRare.1 




Kuiiwb LnerymatAriiM, In the Muitniin of 
Pine Artk, IStiHtun. 


preparation 

callco-pnntors like albumen. 

laotary (lak^ta-ri), a. and n. [b F. lactaire b 
B p. laotario, < L. lactarius, milky, < lae(t-), milk: 
see lactate, r.] I.t a* Milky; full of wiiito juice 
like milk. 

Yet were it no easle probleme to resolve . . . why also 
from laelary or milky plants which have a white and lao- 
teous juice dispersed throngh every luirt there arise flow- 
ers blew and yellow. Sir T. Browns, Vulg, Err., vl. 10. 

n. pi* laciaries (-riz). A house used as 
a dairy. [Rare.] 

lactate (lak't&t), r. ; pret. and pp. lactated, ppr. 
lavtating* [< L, laetatus, pp. of lactare (> It. 
lattare), contain milk, give suck, < lac{t-) (> It. 
latte ss Bp. leehe = l*g, leite ms F. lait), milk, ss 
Or. yala (vaAoicr-), milk.] I, intruns* 1, To 
secrete milk.— 2. To give suck or perform the 
function of lactation. 

n. trans. To convert into milk; cause to re- 
semble milk. 

la^te (lak'tftt), n* [< L. lae{U), milk, + -afc’l.] 
in ehem.. a salt of lactic acid, or the acid of 
sour milk. The lactates are soluble in water, 
and many of them arc unorystallizable. 

lactation (lak-ta'shon), n, [b F. lactation s 
Bp. laetaoion = Pg/hvtag(Uf b It. lattacione, < 
EL. lactatio{n^), a giving suck, < L. lactare, give 
suck: see kictate, v,] 1. The formation or se- 
cretion of milk; the physiological function of 
secreting milk.— 2, The. act of giving suck, or 
the time of suckling. 

lacteal (lak't$-al), a* and ii. [< L. lacteus, milky 
(see laeteous),"'^ ^tl] 1. n. 1. Pertainiugto 
or resembling milk; milky.— 2. Conveying a 
milk-like Auia; chyliferous: as, a lacteal vessel. 

n. n. In anal, one of numerous minute tubes 
which absorb or take up the chyle (a milk-liko 
Auid) from the alimentary canal and convey it 
to the thoracic duct. The lacieuli are the nufloles of 
the lyinphatlo system of the alimentary caual, draining 
off the chyle or nutritive and aaaiiuilabie luatciial from 
the intestine where ft Is elaborated, and conveying it to 
larger tubea in which the Iscteals unite In the mesentery, 
whence it is tiken into the receptacle which forms the 
l>egliiulug of the thoracic duct, to be conveyed through 
the latter into the ■ut)olavian vein, and so mixed directly 
with the ourreut of venous blood. The lactcals arc so 
called from the name vasa laetsa anplieii to these vessels 
by their discoverer Gaspare Aselll in li)22. 

litmftlly (lak^tf-|il-i), adi\ 111 a lacteal man- 
ner ; i^kily . 

la^an (Idk'tf-fpi), a, 1= OF. lactean; < L. 
lacteus, milky (see laeteom),'^ -^m.] 1. Milky; 
resembling milk. 

This kw/tsm whlteneai arfseth from a great number of 
little stars constipated in that part of heaven. 

J, Jfwron, Astron. (Tards, p. 18. 

2. Lacteal; conveying chyle. 

Uctoill (lak'tf-in), ti. [< L. lacteus, milky (see 
lacicoui), -h a substance obtained by 


the evaporation of milk, oonoentrating its eo- 
sentialqualltieB; solidiAedmilk. JtofiM8,Med; 
Diet. * 

iMteOUi (la1c't$-us). a. [ai Bp. Ideteo m Pg. lac- 
too M it. iatteo, < L. lacteus, miUT', < lao(f-), milk: 
see lactate, v.] 1. Milky; resembling milk.- 
2t. Lacteal ; conveying chyle: as, a laeteoue 
vessel.— 3. in entom,, white with a very slight 
bluish-gray tinge, like tho color of milk : applied 
generally to white surfaces which are somewhat 
translucent. 

laeteoluly (lak'tf-us-li), adv. In a lacteoua 
manner; milkily: lacteally. 

lacteaconoe (lak-tes^ens), n. [as F. laetescenee 
B Bp. laeteseeucia; ae laeteseen(t) + -ce.] 1. 
The state of being lactescent; milklness or 
milky coloration. 

This laetosoenoSj if 1 may so call it, does also commonly 
ensue when, spirit ot wine bdiig impregnated with tboee 
parts ot gums or other vegetable ooiioretlons that are sup- 
posed to abound with sulphureous oorpuaolea, fair water 
Is suddenly poured upon the tincture or solution. 

jShipic, Worki^LS19, 

2. In hot,, an abundant Aow of juice or sap 
from a plant when wounded, commonly white, 
but sometimes yellow or red. 

lactescent (lak-tes'ent), a. [as F. lactescent wm 
Bp. Pg. lacteseente, containing milk, < L. lac- 
teseen(t-)s, ppr. of laetescere, turn to milk (of. 
lactare, contain milk), < lac(t-), milk: see lac- 
tate, e.j 1 . Being or becoming milky ; having a 
milky appearance or consistence.— 2. In bol, 
abounding in a thick milky juice, as the milk- 
weed. 

Amongst the pot-herbs are some laotssosnt papesoent 
plautt, as lettuce and endive. Arbutknot, Aliment^ UL 4. 

3. In entom., secreting a milky Auid, as the 
joints of certain Coleohiera. 

Uellc (lak'tik), a. [= F. lactique; < L. lae(U). 
n^k, + -ic.] Pertaining to milk; procured 
from milk, or from something of a simuar char- 
acter.^ Lactic add, CaHaOs, an acid which is known 
in tour Isomeric modiflcatlous, iho most common one be- 
ing that found in sour milk. In all four forma it is a syr- 
upy, intensely sour liquid, forming well-deflned salta It 
is formed not only in milk when it becomes sour, but also 
in the fermentation of several vegetable Juices, and iu the 

K Taction of some animal matters. Ihe acid which is 
in the fermented Juice of lieet-root, in laue^klmnt 
in fermented rice-water, and in the Infusion of bark used 
by tanners is for the mon psrt lactic add. It ooonrs also 
in the iqueous extract of the muiolea. 
lactidnluni ()ak-ti-Hin'i-um), h.; pi. lacHeinia 
(•A). [L., milk food, < lae{t-), milk; see lac- 
tate.] A dish prepared from milk and eggs, 
which, in curly times forbidden, was later, in 
the Latin Church, to some extent permitted as 
food on ecclesiastical fast-days, a recent papal 
dispensation has made its use in the Botiian Catholio 
Church lawful in some countries on most fast-dsys. 
laMte (lak'tid or -lid), n. [< L. farKf-), milk, 
+ E. -ide^.] A volatile substance, GeMg04, one 
of tho anhydride of lactic acid produced by the 
dry distillation of that acid. Bee lactone. 
IftdilferoiUi ( lak-tif 'e-rus), a, [b F, laettfire mm 
Bp. lactifero b Pg." laeiifero b It. latfffero. < 
iJj. laciifer, nii1k-l>earing, < L. lac[t-), milk 
(see lactate), + ferre b E. iearl.] 1. Bearing 
or conveying milk or chyle; lacteal; galactoph- 
oroiin: us, a lactiferous duct. Bee duet.^2. 
Inducing u thick milky juice, as a plant, 
lactic (lak-tif 'ik), a . [b F. lacMme as Bp. lac- 
tifvo^ < L. lae{U), milk, + -ficus, \facvre, make.] 
Gansiug, producing, or yielding milk. Blount. 
lactiflcal (luk-lif'i-kal), a. [< lacHfic + -aZ.j 
Bame as lactiHe. Coles, 1717. 
lactifloroTuei (lak-ti-Ad'rus), a. [< L. lac(t-), 
milk, + ftos (flhr-'U flower.] Having flowers 
white like milk. Thmnas, Med. Diet. 
lacMfDgal (lak-tif'(!l-gal), a. [< lacUfug{e) + 
-tf ?.] Serving to ohe^ or stop the secretion of 
milK ; having the property of a lactifuge. 
lactifilge (lak'ti-fuj), n. [as F. lactifup, < L. 
lae{t-), milk, expel, ifugere, flee; see 

/M//frire.] A medicine which checks or dimin- 
ishes the secretion of milk, 
laetdne (lak'tin), n. [ss F. laetine; < L. ?ae(t-), 
milk, + -ine^,] Same as lactose. 
lactoblltyroilietor (lak-t^bA-ti-rom'e-ter), fi. 
[< L, lac(f-), milk, + hutyrum, b Or. 
butter, 4- Or. yhfm', a measure.] A kind of 
lactometer for ascertaining the quantitjr of bat- 
tery matter any particular milk contains, 
laetoeele (lak'tp-rtl), «. [< L. lae(^), milk, + 
Or. K9^.)7, tumor.] In pathoU, a morbid oollee- 
tion of mflk-like Auid. Also called gatactocele* 
laetocrito (lak't<)-krit), it. [< L. lacit-), milk, + 
Kpnifc, a judge : see cHHc.] An apparatus m 
teBting the quantity of fhtty substanee or biA- 
ter in a sample of milk, mvented by Lavalf 


•od used in creamMieB in oonneetion with lain 
aantrif uml Beparator. AnlxtaNof chemilk tobe 
tMtod wltfi Bn equal volame of a mixture of 96 parta of 
; aoetlc aofd and 6 parti of itrong lulphiulo aoid 


la heated for eight mlnutea in a glaaa or poroelain vaaad. 

Ihia prooeaa aeta free the fatty aubitanue of the milk, 
whioh, howerer, etiU remaiua dlffuied throughout the 
maaa. The ladtoorlte ia a long narrow-neokod tube, fitted 
to a holder on a dlak attaohud to the oentrifugal aeparator. 

The prepared milk la placed in thia tuba and the rotation i 

of the centrifu^ aeparator acta, aa inthe aeparatiou of SISS in MvmSVi 

aeam from mifk, to aggregate the fat in the i£n>w nook t 

of the toh^ when Ita quantity can be detennined by a (lak-tu Sf-e), It. pi. 

a^e. When all the at^ of the prooeaa are i^foniied 1832)^ < jMOtuca + •ew.j A 8i) 
with exaetneaa, the value of the aample for bntteMuaking 
oan.be determined with an average error ot only one twen- 
of one per cent. 

lietodenadmater (lak^to-deu-sim'e-tOr), n. [< 

L. lao(U), milk, + ttemiuSf thick, denao, + Gr. 
ftitoov, a measure.] A kind of lactometer fur- 

nlBhed with scales intended to show what pro- » * .. 

portion of the cream, if any, has been removed lacuna n. ; pi. lacunas (-i)5). 

from a sample of milk by skimming. rarely laeune (< F.) ; s F. lacune s Sp. lacuna^ 

lactometer (lak-tom^e-t6r), II. i^'^.lactomHrc laguna sa Fg. latuna as It. lacuna^ laguna^ a 
a Sp. laetdmeiro m Pg. laetametro, < L. lae(t-). pool, marsli, lake, gap, < L. laaunaf a pit, ditch, 
milk, + Gr. uhpov, a measure.] An instrument pond, hole, hollow, cavity, < Zocns, a basin, 
foTttgingthepurity or richness of samples of ^ ™ 

milk. Bpecifloally— (a) An instrument uaed in meaenr- 
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ttve known uloatiiaariims or lattyea-(v^ ThaapoelM 
of thia genua alt poaaeaa narootio and aedattvopippertiaa. 
lactncarinm dak-tu-kfi'ri-um}, n, (^., < L. 
laetucaf lettuce: see Laciuca.] A drug con- 
sisting of the concreted milky Juice of several 
species of Laeiuea, The apeeiaaarelh vfroaa, L.8eaiH> 
om, L, tagHttata (aUMma), and L. mitea, the giirdeii4ot> 
tuoe. It la regarded aa poaaeaalng (in an inferior degree) 
the pruporties of (mlum, and can M safely uaed whore the 
latter cannot; but it la uncertain in action. It la pro- 
duced in acme quantity in several European ooontilea 
liaotuoee (laa-tu'sf-e), it. pi. [NL. (Lessing, 
1832), < JUiekuca + -cw.j A subtribe of compo- 
siio plants of the tribe ^hoiiaoeWf of which the 
genus Laetuca is the type, it embraces lO other 
generic Including Ptmant/uo, and Son- 

ehui. They are chiefly glabrous herba with beaked aohe- 
nia and copious bristly pappua Alio written iMt/huaMOs. 
laotndo (lak-tu^sik), a. [< L. laetuca -f -fc.] 
Pertaining to plants of the genus Laetuca. 

[Also 


Ing the volume or cream in a aamnle of milk, and the 
probable amount of water, if any, which has been added 
to It The simplest form ia a graduated glaaa tube for 
meaauriiqr the amount of cream that riaea from a sample 
of milk plaoed in it A more complete instrument con- 
aiata of a aeiiea of tubes each with a atop-oook at the bot- 
tom, arranged vertically in a suitable stand. The tubea 
are about an inch in diameter and 12 inches high, and ore 
graduated to teutha of luohea. The aamploa of milk to 
be tested are poured into aeparata tubes to a depth of 10 
Inohea. The stand is then aet aside and the oream allowed 
torlae. 


cistern, lake: soo lakc^. Ct. lagoon^ a doublet 
of lacuna A 1. A pit or hollow. 8pooifioalIy-(a) 
In 6oe.: 0) One of the small faollowa or pita on the upper 
surface of the thallua of lichens. (2) A name given occa- 
sionally to an Internal oiwan, cqnimonly called an air- 
cell, lying In the midat of the ceUtuar tissue of planti. ^) 
In anoL, a amall pit or depression ; a blind alloy or oul-de- 
MO, as one of a multitude of fuUiclea lu the mucous mem- 
brane of the urethra ; eapeoially, a cavity lu bona See be- 
low. (e) In Aiof., Olio of the spaoea left among the tiasues of 
the lower animals Which serve in place of veaaolt for the 
oiroulation of tlie fluids of the body. 

2. A gap; a hiatus; especially, a vacancy 
caused by the omission, loss, or obliteration of 
something necessary to continuity or complete- 
ness.-- 3. [cap."] In conc/i., the typical genus of 
Laeuuidas. L.‘ vinela ia a common New Eimland ape- 
clea. Thia amall aliell resembles a periwinkle, but is thin- 
ner and of slenderer form ; it ia of a roddlsli or brownish 
liom-oolor, with two or more darker spiral bands. It la 
found on the aea-ihora where the animal feeds on algala. 
— Lacnnm of bona, the mioroaoopio cavities in the bone 
occupied by the bone-cells, and communicating with one 
another and with the Haversian oanala and auriHoea of the 
bone through the oanaliculL Soo out and quotation under 
6o*ia.^LB(nin2l Of HOWSlllp, the foveoiw of Howshlp, 
minute pita in the border of bone undergoing absorption. 
They ore excavated by the oateodoata lying in them, 
lacnnal (la-ku^nal), a. [s= It. lacunak; as la- 
cuna + -fl/.] Same as lacunar^. 


The stand iathen i 

The thiokneaa of the stratum of croom which liaea 
la measured in tenths of an inch, or (as the depth la 10 
Inches) in hundredtha of the volume tested. I'he sepanied 
milk ia then drawn otf through the stop-oock for further 
testa of riohneaa In caieoua matter, etc. (6) A kind of 
hydrometer forteating milk liy ita apooifle gravity: alio 
allied gukuitomcter to dlitlngulih It from the preceding, 

In connection with which it ia commonly uaed. When 
thia ia called hwtomeier, tlie other iuatrumeut receives a 
ditferant namcb aa eremnmneter (Eneye. IMt.), wpereenL 
tube (B. II. Kiiiuhl). Bee hydfinneter, and cut under go. 
iaatmiUr. (e) Same aa hseCodenfltniter. 
iMtcme (lak'ton), n. [<L, lae{t-), milk,-l- -otto.] 

A eolorless volatile liquid possessiiig an aro- 
matic smell, produced, along with laotide, by 
the dry distillation of lactic aoid, 

ll^PhOmAata (lak-tf;fos'fa^^ nnmo ue wownar-. ^ 

^phMphatc.} Aphosphato combined with lac- lacimarl (Ifl^ku'nfir), w.; pi. krownarg, iBcwiioi^ 
tic aoid. rxT * /..V Ml (-nftfSjIak-ij-na'ri^). [L., a wainscoted or pan- 

lMt0B00pe(lak'tMk5p), n. [< L. rao(f-)» milk, oled ceiling, so 
+ Gr, oKOfcelv, see.] An instrument for testing called from the 
thequality and richness of samples of milk, by sunken or hoi- 
their comparative opacity, constructed and lowed compart- 
operated upon the principle that the richer the ments, < lacuna^ 
milk is in fatty and caseous substances the a pit, hollow: 
greater will be its resistance to the passage of 
Wht through a stratum of any given thickness. 

Iras aamploa are toated by a light of equal inteniity. usually 
the flame of a ateailii candle. A common form of lactoBoopc 
may be described aa a box with two vertical parallel and 
pouahed glam ddei, one of which may be moved by a 
aerew toward or aWay from, and alwi^a in parallel rela- 
tion with, the other. Iho candle la placed at a anoolflcd 
diitanoe from the fixed glaaa aide of the box, and aa the 
movable aide recedes the atntum of milk increases in 
thickness to a point at which the candle-flame booomei 
Invisible throiigb it The various thiokneaaea at which 
thia oooura In dUforont aamplea are indications of the liuh- 
neaa of the aamplea, provided no adulteration other than 
watering haa been ationiptetL There are also laotosoopes 
of aimpler oonsiruotion and operation. {Eneyc. ML) 
lictoie (lak'tds), n. [< L. lac( t-), milk, 4- -osc.] 

Sum of milk, obtained by ovapo- 

rauug whey, filtering through animal charcoal, 
nnd crystallizing, it forms hard, whlta seml-trans- 
parent tilmetric crystals, which are less soluble than oatio- 
or grape-sugar, have a slightly sweet taste, and grate be- 
twaan the toetn. St la dextrogyrate^ and ferments slowly 



HOC laeufui.] 1. 

One of the cof- 
fers or sunk 
compartments 
in ceilings or 
soffits formed of 
beams crossing 
one another, or 
resembling in 
structural form 
or for purposes 
of decoration such a construction of beams, as 
the stone ceilings of the Grecian Doric, those 
(generally formed of wood and plaster, and 
profusely decorated with gilding and ornament) 
common in Renaissance buildings, etc, 

11)0 (omincria, or reoMses of thereof lin the Ionic orderjt 
were also certaluly painted. 

J. Etttnaam, Hist. Arch., I. 268. 


lid 

liennflitti (lakpf-netO» [< lacunattn, dim. 
of lacunCf « chasm : see lacuna.] In fort, a 
small foBB or ditch. 

laonnid (lak^9-nid), n. Any member of the £a- 
cuniike. 

LiCimldm (lA-kfi'ni-dd), fi.pl. f [NL.,<Lacufta,3, 
+ -ida.] A family of tmnioglossate gastropodB, 
typifiea by the Mnus Lacuna, with sheUs re- 
sembling those of periwinkles {Uttorinida3),'bvLt 
having a laenna in the columella. There la no il- 
phonal Told, and behind the operculum are twoproceaaea 
aa in dRiiaoa. The family la usually included in the i<dfo- 
tifUdtB. 

lai^O 0 e(l^ktl'nd 8 }, a. [s Bp. lacunoeo, lagu- 
11080 bPs. It. Zaouno 80 ,< L. laeunoaua, full of hol- 
lows, hotos, ponds, etc,, < lacuna, a pit, a hol- 
low : see lacuna,] Having or full of lacunn ; 
furrowed or pitted ; marked by gaps, cavities, 
or depressions; specifically, in bot and entom.. 
having scattered, irregular, broadish, but shal- 
low excavations, as a surface, a lacunoae leaf haa 
the venation aallent beneath, leaving tho inrface full of 
hollows. The pronota and elytra of many beetles are la- 
ounoae. Alio tBeunout. 

laonnoBOrngose (lak-t^-nd-sd-ro'c^s), a. [< to- 
eunoue H- rugone.] In hot, marked by deep, 
broad, irreffiilar wrinkles, as the shell of the 
walnut or tlie stone of the peach, 
lacnnons (lo-ku'nns), a. Same as faouitoM. 
laotumlose '(l(-ku ' uv-15b), a. [ Dim, of lacn-^ 
11080 ,] In bot, diminutively laeuuose. Tucker-- 
man, North American Lichens, 1. 61. 
lacns (la^kus), n. [NL. use of L. laeua^ a basin, 
lake: see 2aA?oi,] 1. In ciiiof., a place likened to 
alako.»2. [cop.] In ;foo 7^ a genus of beetles of 
tho family JCuonmidas. The solo speoica Is L. 
laticomis of Brazil. BanvouUwr, 1870.— Laons 
lacrymaliB* the lake of tears, the oval apace between 
tho oyelida at the Inner corner of the oyc^ ooonpled by tho 
caruncula laoiymalia. 

lacostrcd (la-kus'trfil), a. [< L. as if ^laeuatriy, 
of a lake (see laeuatrine),'^ -a?.] Same as toctia- 
fWitc. 

lacnstrlan (l^kus'tri-an), a. and n. [< L. os 
if ^lacuetriH, of a lake (sec laeuetrinc), + -on.] 
I, a. Same as laomirine. 

n. n. A lako-dweller; one whose habitation 
is built upon a lake. 

Not the slightest clew appears aa to the manner in which 
the lattwMam diapoied of their dead. Jmer. dye,, X. U2. 

Lacmstrldm (l$>-kus'tri-dfi), n.pl. [NL., < *to- 
cuBtHe, of a lake (see latmirin^, + -tcto.1 A so- 
called family of firesh-water sponges, inmuding 
those forms of the genus f^songilla whioli inhab- 
it lakes, as distint^shod from the FluviatUidw. 
Though named aa a famfly, the group haa not the taxo- 
nomic value ot a geuu^^ and ita name is not baaed upon 
that of any genua. 

lacniferina (la-kus'trln), a, [< L. as if *lacnH- 
" " - - - - - • ^ 



Lmcunarn.— From vimltiiiff at BuIUca uf 
Couftutlnc, Rupie. 


riling ^th ^ujhKu nar), a. ts lacuna i- -gr». t;i, 

medJcluc, laeunarK n., an older form.] 1. Of or pertain- 
vlt^land ing to a lacuna.^ 2, Having lacuucc ; lacnnose. 


It laconvertlble Into glueoae and galactose bv boiling with (If^m nar)^0. , 9*' 

dilute anlpbiirio aoid. It la uaed for food ana in medic 

and la prepared aa an article of ooinnieroe In HwltierL 

and Bavaria. Also called pofaegne, lodUne, and mOk-nigar . ' ]klBO laounal. 

lliCtOBlirla (lak-t^n^rl j|), », [NL., < £* ktetose lacniiula, ii. Latin plural of lacunar^. 

+ Gr. oiffw, urine.] The presence of lactose laconary (lak"(i-nfirri), a. [< lacuna + -ary.] 
in the nnno. Pertaining to a laoiina.^l^ggmigjy funotlon. a 

XiACtnea (lak-tfi'k|), it. [L., lettuce, > ult. £. funotlon.having a laounaiy apace.— Laonnaxy space. In 
lettuce, q. v.] A genus of liguliflorous com- thetheoryoffuncUoiiaan areelnaploiie worypo^^ 
nosite i^nts. to which the lettuce bclouffs, S*' ^ variable for which a 

S^VtheliMloC^^ given function hM no determinate va^ Thua, if 

onoriaeete, oharacterized botanioally by a beak- Fa m , 

ed aehene and a pappus of delicate and copious t w v- ^ im 

Mstles in many senes. These plants are herbs with 

■nity Jnice, nsaal& with both radiod and oauline leavea, the api^ within the triangle whose vertioea are the 

wUoii are genanlly more or leas deeply out, lobed, orpin- .attoea of a, 6, and els a lacuna apace. 

aattfid, often with bristly otliatemarsina, the oauline com- lacQtie (U-kun'V, n. [< F. laeune, < L. lacuna, 

Asia, Afrloa,andNorth America. Tba gaiden-leUnoa, L. empty Space; a gap; ahiatus; a defect, [ttare.] 
" I, la aettody known except In onitivatkm, but ia sup- A little wit, or, as that la not alwaya at handp a Uttla 

I to ba a nanveol Ada, (Sat kttum.) mm thaSu- Impudence instead of It, throws ita rampant briar over 
I apadii A. sAnaa prtooipally la obUtned the Bidar Cajlaeunm, - 


le 

, as various 

animals.— 8. In bot, Rowing lu lakes or ponds. 

Also lacuatral and Tacufttrian, 

LaonsMne deposits, depodta formed at the bottom of 
lakea, whloh frequently oonalit of a aoriea of lirata dis- 
posed with great regularity one above another, mni tho 
study of these numerona freah-water depoaita geologlata 
obtain a knowledge of the ancient condltlou of the land. 
^-Ajjgnstiino dwe^ Sameaalola- 

lao-work (lak'wbrk), n. Jraanese lacquer. 

lacy (Ift'si), a. [< lace + -yi.j Resembling lace ; 
lace-like. 

The skeleton fof the MexacHneUida] uomoa out a lovely 
Uuy atnioture of the clearest glaaa. 

S(r C. W. Thonmnf Depths of the Sea, p. 418. 

How exqulalte she looked in her pale-tinted dreaiL with 
a laeey ahawl wound oareleaaly around her head and 
ahouldera. 2%a dntufy, XXXVL 107. 

lad^ B. [< ME. ladde, prob. < Ir. lath, a 
youth, a champion, b W. tlawd, a youth. It 
cannot l>e tho same as ME, lede, < AB. ledd, a 
man: see ledi^. For the counoction of the 
senses *boy’ and * servant,’ cf. btsg^ and knave 
in like uses. Of. Umb^.] 1. A boy ; a youth ; a 
stripling : often used familiarly or affectionate- 
ly in speaking of or to a man of any age. 

The lodda whome long I lovd ao deare 
Nuwe loves a laaae that all his love doth aeorne. 

<SSpefM 0 f, Shop. GaL, April 

Joseph, being aeventeen yeari old, was feeding the 
flock with hla brethren; and the lad was with the aona of 
BUhah. Gen. axxvlL fl 

The rulBlttg Northern lads, and the itont Wdahmen try'd 
It brSyton, i^lyolMon, xxiL 1099. 

How now, old iodf 8hak., T. of the A, Iv. L 118. 
2. A mide sweetheart: correlative to laee. 
[Scotoh.] 

Te royal laaaea dainty, 

Beav'n mak' ye gold aa wed aa braw, 

An* gla you Isda a-plentj, Bume, A Draam* 


lid 

8 t. Aflervingman; a servant 
To miln Mm of loddw of londe that he 
And frtD«BfoiilethnUM that folwen net oitMlnwoii 
Pim PUnmtm (CX mU. 81 

laim. An obsolete preterit and past p^oiple 
of 

lad^(lad),n. [Origin obseure.l A thong of lea- 
ther; a snoe-iatohet HaXUwSlh [Prov.Eng.] 
lad-aget (lad'fij), a. Boyhood. 

Heer I have pMt inr £ad*a^ fair and good : 

Hear flnt the aoft Down on my ohin did bud. 
iS^VMCtf. tr. of Da Bartai'i Weeki, il, The Vocation. 

ladaamn (lad'Mnm), n. [< L. tadanuMf leda- 
num^ < Gr. X^avoVf a resinous juice or gum 
from a certain shrub, < > L. Mon, also 

laday < Pers. Man, a shrub lOistus Creticwi) 
(> Ar. Hind. Mon, ladauum). Henoe, with 
diff. form and sense, laudanum, q. v. 1 A resi- 
nous juice that exudes ffom the CGtua lada^ 
n\feru8\ a shrub which mrows in Spain and 
Portugal, and from C. CreHeus and C. salvi- 
foHue, which grow in Crete, Sjyria, etc. The beet 
■ort oeoure In oommerceln dark-odcred or black maceea 
of the conelatenoeof a aoft plaater. The other eort ie in 
longroUacoUed Uft harder than the fonner, and of a paler 
color. It was formerly much nied medicinally In exte^ 
nal appUcatlona and m a atomachlc, but la now In little 
request. It la. alao naed In perfumery and In fumigating- 
piuitlla. Alao labdanum, laudanmn, fftm fodamim, gum 
lobdaiittm, gum ledoTk 

ladanyt *t. [See ladanum.l An old 

name for (Hatun ladan{/brus, one of the plants 
yielding ladanum. 

They make here Jatbdanum or Ladanum of avory amnll 
balaamlo arumatio ahrub called Ladany, and by botanlata 
Cietua Lodon, or (.Tatua ladaulf ora. 

Poeoefte, Deeorlptlon of the East, IL 881. 

ladder (lodger), «. [Also dial. Udder; < ME. 
iadfUre, laddre. < AS. hUBder, with short vowel 
hlasddor (in declension syncopated 
/«toddr-), a ladder, aa OPrios. bladder. hUder = 
MD. UderOj D. ladder. Ucr as MLG. Mdcr, a lad- 
der, the rails of a care, =OHQ. hlei^ _ 
tar. kUitara, hUilra^ leitera, ieitra^ 

MHG. G. Uitm\ a ladder; perhaps 
akin to L. c/amH, a trellis, grate ; 
of. Goth. hUithra, a hut, tent, taber- 
nacle (of wattles f) (cf. a tent, 
tabernacle). By some referred to 
the same root as <^« a lad- 
der, namely tlie root of Gr. kMvciv 
sAS.hfiiiuin,loan: seeM/Ayriinic, 
climaXf etc.] 1, A frame of wood, 
metal, or rope, usually portable, 
and consisting ossentfaliy of two 
side-pieces couueoted at suitable 
distances by cross-pieces, gener- 
ally in the form of rounds or rungs, 
formiz^ steps by which, when the 
frame is properly set, a person may 
ascend a noight. a ladder dlffem from 
a italr In that It hu troadn, but no lieera 
There ore many forme of ladderi, adapted 
to dllferent ueeii, hi tlie $tep4adder, Hand- 
inadaddeft eempanion-iadaer. eoUatninff- 
ladderi ifeatinudddtkrt^ito. Aflremenveou- 
hig-ladder ie now need oonHlitlng of one 
V aide and a 
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aeoliMM of the laddMbaltig asteiidcd bja wlttdlaNwhkli 
hailtsbMvingiatthefootof thatmme. Abseketinayhe 

laddiMlradge (lad'AMrej), n. A dredge hav- 
ing buckets carried round on a ladder-like chain. 


ILt Mroag. 1. To draw water. 

BIm did not think bMt to Isck it tlm thdkm 

flsli; OontempIMms. 
2 , ydut.f to let in water by leakage; leak, 

— - IVriffht* 

laddennaa (lad'tr-man), n.; pi. toddcmiaM lada^ (Ifid), n. [<ME.Zdd0; orig.aformofwhat 


is now toaifif but now associated wi^ lade^.v.: 
see ladei, v,, and load^.n.'] A load; speolft- 
[Obsolete or Scotch.] 
Ale at many emolc cornea ea made 
Til a bore bok a mykel lade. 

BanipoU,nU>k of Conedenceb L 84VL 
Ae beee flee bame wi* tadee o' treuure^ 

The miuutee wing'd their way with ploaiure. 

Bwme, Tim o' Shonter. 


(-men). In a flre-hrigi^e, amemWof a hook- 
and-lfldder company. 

laddar-Bhell (lad'tr-shel), n. Any spedes of oally, a bag of meal. 

/Ualaria ; a scalariid or wentle-trap: so called 
from the conspicuous ribs, , resembling the 
rounds of a ladder. 

laddor-BOllar (lad^dr-soPj^), n. In minina^ a 
platform at the foot of each ladder in a ladder- 
Wf^. ThiladdenareneuallyfromSStoaOfeetlnlength, 1 

ondbetwien Mch two it aeahtf or platform, where the w. ia irw. ui wiau-.j ij. a 

miner ohangM to another ladder. The oUed of thle ar- way; course. Bee 2. A watercourse ; 

rangementlitoleiienthedMiger, toboththemhierhlm- a ohannel for water, a ditch or drain; in Boot- 

bottom of the ehaft Ladden without eoUare are forbid- 8. Jho mouth of a river. ■ . 

don by law In England. ladOOlU (l&d'mu), ft.; pi. Memofi (-men). [A 

laddM-stltoh (lad^Or-stioh), n. 1. An embroi- var. of lodeman.j 1. A person who has chai^ 
dery-stltoh in which cross-bars at equal dis- of a pack-horse. [Scotch.]— '2t. A servant em- 
tances are produced between two solid ridges ployed by a miller to return to the owners their 
of raised work. Avariatyof thiehaithecroii-bHreat meal when ground. [Scotch.] 
different angleaprodndng a row ofloiengei or hMcagone; laden (la'dn). Past participle of ladei. 
it ie alio oarrted aronnd curvee and in a oircda the oroee- tin An ArmnAmia fnvm nf Ind 

bare reeembllng the radiating epokei of a wheel. lattensat, pp- An erroneous rorm oi uta 


bare reeembllng the radiating epokea c 

2. A stitch W which a row of crosses is pro- 


A A,. Anon lads-pall (Ifid'pfil), H. A poil wlth a longhon- 

A sp^e or open- water out vrlth. Salliwell. iPtoy. 


laden. 

.. Wo oaueod onr ahlpi ladened with our great ■rtOliiy 

duoed, the effect of the whole beins a oontfnu- vleto.l.^b. 

5hort^w.^b;2^t«X'Se"fe 

at both Bides. 

ladderway (lad^Ar-wa), n. __ „ 

ing for ascending and descending by a ladder; ^ 1 

oalled in England tho footiwy) ie neuelly arrange in a a®™**- ... 

■eparate oumpnrtment putltioned off from thoao uaed for . 5 ®™* '*?*?"*? j?*..?**** i* prenura. 

hoietlng and but gently stroak'd with a ladied hand. 

ladder-WOrX (laa'Cr-w^rk), «. Work done on . , , _ , Pathom, ^ 

a ladder, as painting, stuccoing, and the like: ladies -bedartnaw, -cushion, etc. See lady’s- 
a workmen’s term. For such work a ladder is bedetrate. etc. 

often slung horizontally by its ends, to make a ladil^ (Ifl'di-ff ), f . t [< ladf + -/y.] To render 
platform. ladylike ; make a lady of ; give tho title or style 

laddess (ladies), n. [< ladi + -«/w. Bee la^tf^.] of lady to. 

A girl ; a lass. iMmes. [Humorous.] A pr^ty ooncelt of a nlmble-wltted gentlewoman, that 

I know ha to . tot imlaMo tod, and I do not know that -*• *® ** *****^ **’• * jJ*Mjrtoit Book. 

ihelenAai amiable afoddeee. iroipoi^ Lettere, IIL 848 . , Attaoimn, eiw noon. 

Ladin (la-denO» ti* [Rheto-Komanic tadin (sr 
It. ladino\ < L. Lalinue^ Latin: Bee LaUn,'\ A 
branch of the Rhoto-Bomanic language spoken 
in the Eugadino in Switzerland and the upper 
Inn valley in TyroL ^e JCheUhRmafde, 


laddie Oad'i), n. [Dim. of l/id^.1 A lad; a 
boy; a lover, [Now chiefly Scotch.] 

noble ho had but B loddiee eword. 

Dot be did more than a laddiee deed. 

Hobte NdUe (Child'i Ballade, VL ICSX 
1 hae a wife and twa wee laddiee. 

Barnet To Dr. BlackloCk. 

lade^Gfid), tf.; jmt, faded, pp. fadeti, faded, ppr. 
A^T(fada' ' (prct._fod, pp, ladim). < 


DMu only with etepa on eaoh liue 
large barbed hook at the top. In \ 
houk ie caught In a wliidow-elU, th< 




- Scalina-UUder. 

I me, tho 

, , the fireman tllmbe to the 

window by the pole, and then raleee It to the next window, 
and eoon. 

The kyng by on UdOm to the eeyp oUm on hey. 

Reb. Qloueeeter, p, 883. 
Thie ladder of ropee will lotto thee downe. 

The ChikUif JSIU (ChOd’e Itallade, HI. 827). 

Then they placed their eoaling laddere. 

And o'er the wall! did ecour omalii. 

Undaunted Landonderry (Chlld'a Ballada VII. 840). 

2. Figuratively, any means of asconding; a 
moans of rising to eminence. 

note that tho Oroiie beeomee 
A Ladder leading to Ueav'ne glortoue ruome. 

Sylveeter, tr. of On Bartae'e Weekis L 7. 
lowlineii ie young ambition'i ladder, 

Whereto the olimbe^upward tumi hie face. 

Shah.t J. 0.. IL 1. 88. 
Aooonuiiodatlonladflsr. Seeaeeomtnodation.— Bxtsn- 
Slon ladder, a ladder with a dlding or fedding leotlon 
whioh can be need to luoreaie the length.* Jacob's lad- 
dtr. (a) The ladder whioh, aoisording to the account In 
Oeneile(zxvilL ISi Jacob eaw in a dream, itretohing ff^ 
earth to heaven, with the angoli of Qod aeoending and de- 
floendtng upon ft (8) In loffie. a figure Ulnitratlng the the- 
ory of the old logic oonoerningtherdationeof genen,du- 
forenoea, and Bimei. (e) Aaiit See jceoft'e-Mder, t.— 
HoolMilidjUtQdigooniiNUiy. 8eeSoolr.*llqvattlAiiid- 
.m.aminerr man-englna . 

Isdfi^tosid (lad'dr-brad), n. A kind of braid 
mads on the lace-pillow ; a narrow bobbin-net : 
so named from its appearance. 
ISpddsr-ourrUge (lad’«r-kar^W), n. A h^k- 
and-ladder truck; a vehicle on whioh nre-lad- 
ders are carried, in eomeformitlie bed-frame lervei 
M a hraoe for the ladder when It ie rolled, thrf eliding 


lading (l&'ding), n. [< ME. ladinOf a loading, 
drawing, < AS. Uadung (Somner), a drawing- 
(of water), verbal n. or hladany lade, load: see 

ladeh f.] 1. The act of loading. 

(pret. hlddf pp. /*todf?wf,‘ioad, heap , themeclnei thev egM, 

up. draw UVator), = oW «f thdr g«,d. 

htada b MD, D. ladeUf MIjG. laden ss OHG. * rpi,«f AAnafifntAa «. Iao/I ai» Aa««A« 
Madan, MHG. G. laden, load, = led. hladha = ^ ’ 

Dan. lade s Sw. ladda =. 6 oth. •hlathan (in burden: as, the l^ng of a ^p. 

comp. load, lado. Cf. Rues, fttede, . I imwcIvo th.t tlito ro^y wimy hirt MUmnA 

a load. Hence the noun tod»l (and load»), la- “* “*• *!2;toSA^ 

dUf Utel^, hallaet, etc.; cf. also lathed. Fortho ihavomyladfna;. ■ • sroumayknowwhoMbeaitXam 
relation to load, soe load^.} I. trana. 1. To put by^ my burden. R Barthtflome^ Fair, ill L 

a burden, load, or cawo on or in; load; charge; 3 ^ In yfai*^t»aibiwy, the transfer of tho glass into 
as, to lade a slup with cotton; to lade a howe tho cnvettos.-.BIll of soe Bills of 

with com. [In this souse food is now chiefly Lading Act seeW». 

used, but fad9, in the pp. laden^ is still common, j lading-hole (l&^ding-hdl), n. In gkunhman^f.^ 
Okei great, etroight ai a lino, ... an aperture in the side of a plate-jj^ass fnmMf 

With branohei brude^ lade with lovoe newe. at which the Guvette for carrying the metal ia 

Flou/er and Leaf, 1. 88. introduced or is fllled. 

And they laded tholr aeiee with tho oom, imd dep^ Lodlno (Ih-dfi'nd), ft. [Sp.,< L. Latinua^ Latin t 

Oen. ziu. 86 . LaUn.} 1. The ancient Spanish or CastiLUm 


thonoe. 


language.— 2. A Spanish and Portuguese iar- 


111 ebow thee where the loftest oowellpe epriiig, 

Anddurt-rtngnuuthdrfad*.^^ gon'iTaMnbyo^ JewstoltokeymdeW 

’ wher£-8. InCentrslAmeii<»,nhaU.breedot 

white and TihHm. paxentace; a. roeatiao. 
ladUn(lad'ldu),n. [<{adi + -Mn.] A UtUe- 
Ind. [Bare.] 

Tharrhon that young ^ ^ 

(l&'dl),n. [< ME. fad^l, a ladle, < AS. Mfs- 
a ladle 


Cooper he wai and oarpeiitor, and wrought 
To moke the boatmen flihing-neti, or tr-'*'*'* 
At lading and unlatllng the toll barks. 


» or help'd 

rke. ■ 

Tenngeen, Enoch Arden. 

2. Figuratively, to burden ; oppress. 

Come unto me, all ye that Ikbour and are hemry Men. 

Mat. zi £& 

8 . To lift or throw in or out, os a fluid, with a 
ladle or other utensil: as, to lade water out of 
a tub or into a cistern. 

And ohides the eea that lundori him firum thenoe, 
Saying^ hell lode it diy to bavo hie way. 

8hak., 8 HemVL, ill. fl 188. 

4t. To admit (water). 

Wlthynne the ihlp wiohe that Argue made, 

WU^e was so etaunohe it mate no water lade. 

(HoWtMK.) 


del, 

(glossed by 
L. anilia) 
(of. Maden, a 
bucket, ft/oNf- 
hwedl, hlwd- 
trendel, a 
wheel used in 
drawiim wa- 
ter), < Madan, 
lade 



e, plait which mm to keep badt 
ItatiMtliigcNitliSiSMa. 



lafli 

•§» Mill.] 1« A loiiff^iiiidled didi-^ped 
iiltiittte dipping or ooDTeying liquids LidiM 
iKdoHMiie aaai an mate In Buuiy formi ind cf ft Taristj 
ftCBfttertftla OnefDmof fonDdiy-UuUftof iroiLteohiai 
9dljroftUed ft ataNt, tor ooDTe^nft moltea metal floin the 
fftiBftOft totbe mold, haatqKPoaiteDaiidlei for tiro men, one 
of than fnniahed with a oroM-bar at the end for tilting 
the ladle toponr oat the metftL Iforveir large work anon 
tbnndiyaadlM are mored 1^ a oranei 

with a iMig aMe [handle]^ 


kde a exokl^ and aane the fotte abone. 


AlddafU. 

Ihatoaatfori 

I Ploirmati (C^ xiiL 27di 
A Ziodl* for onr Silver Diah 
Ip what 1 want la what I with. 

Mar, Hie Ladle. 

8. A ■iznilarlyshapod instrument for drawing a 
ohaxge from a cannon.^ 8. The float-boai^ or a 
miUpwheel; a ladle-board.— 4. Inp?a«a-ma»tif., 
■ame as oatwffo, 2— Babbtittaa ladle. See hobMu- 
fog.—Mdllg ladle, or plt<fo-lra an iron ladle with a 
long noee or apont, uaediOTpoimTig melted ^toh Into the 
ee^ of a ah|p after tber are oalked. 
ladle (l&'dl)» V, t , ; nret. and pp. ladled^ ppr. kh 
dling. l<iadlefn,J To lift or dip with a ladle; 
lade. 

Saljrt bnaineai waa to ladle out the punch. 

T* Book, Gilbert Gamer. 

ladled glagg, Sameaaougeti. 
ladle-board (l&'dl-bard), n. The float-board of 
a mill-wheel. 

ladlefU (la'dl-fOl), ft. [< ladle /sL] The 
quantity which a l^e holds when full, 
ladle-fninaoe (la'dl-fdr^n^), n. A small gas- 
fuxnaoe heated by a Bunsen Jet or burner, and 
usually provided with a support for a small 
ladle ana a sheet-iron jacket for oonoeutrating 
the heat npon the ladle : used in shops and lab- 
oratories for molting small quantities of easi- 
ly fusible metals and alloys, as sine, tin, load, 
solder, type-metal, Babbitt metal, etc. 
Ihdle-dieu (la'dl-shel), ft. One of the several 
large whelks or similar shells, as species of the 
genus Fulgur or Hyeoktpm^ which are or may 
be used as ladles in bailing out boats, etc, [Lio- 
eal, U. 8.1 

ladlgwood (Ift'dl-wfld), ft. The wood of the 
tree Hartogia Caneturts. 

lAdronit (la-drdn'^), ft. K Sp. ladron ss Pg. la- 
drdo as It. ladrone = OF.Taron, larron (> E. obs. 
larran), < L. latroCn-)^ a robber; in earlier use 
a hireling, mercenary soldier: see larceny,’] A 
thief; robber; highwayman; rogue. 

Waa ever man of my great birth and fortune 
Affronted thuaV 1 am become tbo talk 
Of ovciy picaro and ladrrm. 

ShlrUy, The Drother^ ?. a 

lid'a-love (ladr/luv), «. A name of the southern- 
wood, Arfemieia Ahrotanum, [Frov. Eng.] 

"Whatten 

you call thia 

Mq^iadButb. 

jrfS.GaaliU,Buth,xvliL 
iBdy G&'di), ft. and a. [Early mod. E. also ladue^ 
Uiaief < ME. lai^di, lefwdy. foeedi, Wdye, lefdL 
Umedi, etc., < A8. hli^dige, later hlmdiCy a lady, 
mistress; a fern, corresponding to hlsford (orig. 
^kUlf»eard\ lord, and prob. directly derived 
from it, wi^ contraction, namely < nUiford + 
•ige^ for -ie, fem. formative. The supposed for- 
mation < loaf, bread, + -dige^ connected 
with a kueader, from the root of ddh, 
dough, namely that seen in Goth, digan^ or del- 
Mil, Imead (see doiiph), is improbable. In ME. 
the genitive or possessive is usually lady^ as in 
the nrstquotation under def. .H ; hence the use in 
Xady-dayf and other compounds where lady is 
orig. possessive. In some of these compounds, 
ana in various plant-names, ladyloT lodge) orig. 
referred to the virgin Mary.] i. n. ; pi. ladiee 
(•dig). 1. A woman who has authority over a 
manor or family; the mistress of a household: 
the feminine correlative to ford. 

And ya knowe wala alao that the li oon of the beate Zo- 
dtoof the worlds and oon of the wiieit 

ir«rfin(E.£.T. S.XL84. 

Of all theae boundi . . . 

We make thee lady* Shak,, Lear, L 1. 07. 
Hm hadye of Brankaome greete thee by me^ 

Sayi that the fated hour ii ooma 

MtI-cfL.M.,iL4. 

8. [cffp.] Bpeoiflcally, in Great Britain, the prop- 
er title of any woman whose husband is higher 
in rank than baronet or knight, or who is the 
dau^^ter of a nobleman not lower than an carl, 
though the title is given by courtesy also to the 
wives of baronets and kntghts: also, the femi- 
nine title correlative ori^slly to Aord, and 
BOW also to dkr. 

Ton diaU ha?a two noble partuen wHh you; the (dd 
of Moifoik, and Isdjl^iieM Domt 

ihofc ;Hen. VHL, ▼. 1 ISS. 
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(Main XMKif were wnMiled tha OourL ai llie Imdy 
Poyninga, the Lady Monilngi and othara uound to a» 
pear atlha nist raxUament Baker, Ghronldea P* w 
8. In the days of chivalry, the woman ohosen 
by a knight or squire as the object of his eq»e- 
oial semoe, his feats 6t arms being done in 
her honor, and his success ascribed to her Idp 
fluence. 

And he [the aquireihadde ben eomtyme in ohlTaobl^ • • « 
And bom him wd, as of so litel epeoe, 

In hope to stoudon in his lady gmoe. 

C/umer, Oen. FroL to C, T., L SB 
But thou that hast no fod^ canst not fight 

fVnnpimi, Geraint 

4. A woman of good family and of established 
social position, or one accepted us suoh ; a re- 
Htricted sense ooxrelative to gmtleman in like 
use. 

She was bom, In our familiar phrase, a lady, and from 
the beginning, throughout a long llfeb oho vras surrounded 
with iMeot easo of olroumstance. 

Afarper*! Mag*, LZZVIL seo, 

0. A woman of good breeding, education, and 
refinement of mind and manner : a general 


ladytr 

prob. orig, as a var. of fodSyfo^.] 1. A beetle 
of the family OoeeinelHdeBf order CohopterOf so 
called from its graceful form and delicate ool- 
oratdon. The eggs are laid in small duitsra and the 
lams are for the moat part oamlToroui, feeding upon 
plant-lioa bark-Uoe, and small inaeota of an sorta; one, 
however, eata the leaves of plants. The adult baetles am 
in the main predaoeous, but sometimes feeduon pollen. 
The papa is usnslhr formed within the last Urvil ddn, 
whton & snepended by its inal end to some leaf or other 
object The pnpw and also tha lams of some speoiee 
have been known to winter over, but the beetles usualb 
hlbematey The neoiea are veiynameroas; those figured 
CopeiaAla pteta (see under CooeMUdm), C* mmda, Ci 
noMin-ftotmi, MegOta mooiilala, Anatte qidndeekn^no^ 
Uda, sre aU common in the United Statee. Al~ 


8.'^e pintail duck, DaJBd acuta: so called 
from its graceful form. Bev,C*Swain 80 H, [Dub- 
lin Bay.T— 8t. A la<^-love; a sweetheart: of- 
ten used as a term of endearment. 

What Iambi what lady^bkd'f 
Godforiiid! Wham's this glrlTi^JaUetl 

gAait.,B.andJ.,L8.& 


Is that your new raff, sweet lady-bird f By my truth, 
tls most intrioately rare. 

B. Jonton, Cynthia's Bevels, it L 


a _ 

seuso correlative to gentleman in like use: in 

to be avoided except in addresB); pe»ffo- oonmon Mme in the United States and In some 


) more 


man, 4. 

A lovely Ladk rode him falre besides 
Upon ft lowly Aaae more white then snow. 

JSlpenm, P. Q., L L 4. 
Her artists wcr^<jn^ ^Afdve fine ozjn^on to me 


paric of England. 

The Americans are not alone in referring to inseote as 
“ bust'* for in many parti of England we have the **lady- 
bug^OeAy-hM), '^Mey-bng” (cookoheferX and “June* 
bog^Q^nboeneX ^Mentfum, Bo. 


Agee; her gontlmen were the late-oat (l&'dl-kat). ft. 


8SS2,p.l40. 

new moods of tho Middle Agm ; her gentlemen were the ladj-oat (l&'dl-kat), ft. The large channel cat- 

fiiE of the United kates, Jctalunu punctaiwi. 
w a' » caBMitbiindi^in ut^« Am ^ 4a ^ . weight of S to JB pounds, and i. 

1 admit that emr abuse of the word is vllUnotts. I know Tnnoh AHfAAmAilfAr 
of an orator who once aald, in ajpublio meeting where bon- 

netei»tmonderated,that "themd4M wore last at the croae IWiy-CJlBlr (la di-oh&r), ft. Same as hinges- 
and flnt at the toi^ " 1 Blglow Papeit lut cumion* 

6. A wife; a man’s spouse: used in this sense 
always with direct reference to the husband: 
as, John Smith and lady* [Formerly in com- , 
mon use, but now regarded as inelegant.] ladyolock (la'di-klok), n. [< lady H- elock^, 
Mr. Bertram aaked his lady one morning at breakfast ^*3 Sftuie as ladybird, 1, [Prov, Eng.] 


Tina inabted on reading thla with ua, Just as of old she 
Insisted on being oarried in a fodgoMr over to onr wood- 
land atudy in the iiland. IT. B* Stowe, 01dt<^ p 490. 


wiwA, wooiau, fiying away home, 
Chanotu Bronllf, Jano Byn, xxliL 

Bee cockle^* 



which is the tritnration of the food.—Ooiiffrega- 
tlonofOurLadyofOalvaiy. Bee ooniftvpafom.--- Eng- 
lish Ladles. B^InetihaeqrtbeJUemd Virgin MtSy, 
under inKAute.— Greetiiif or salutation of Our Jsdyi, 
the AnnunoiaUon.— Ladles’ oompanloo, a small port- 

arranged to bold im- 


able retioulo or bag of aUff 


i«nibmd.pi«Ni<>r«mthaiiwood »Wh.tt«i .Sw 

sdl tbb In jramr oanntiy?" lAwl (he. “Old mm," r ^ *' 


ble orab of 

ftid, upon tho carapace of which is traceable an 
outline like that of a woman’s bust: extended 
to various other swimming- and sand-crabs, as 
FlatyonychuM ocellatus* See out under l^laiyih 
nyehua. 

Lady-day (l&'di-d&), ft. The day on which is 
held the festival of the Annunciation of the 
Virgin Mary, March 2Gth. Sec annunciation* 

And vpon Baterdayo, our Lodge daye at nyght afore- 
layde, we made saylo. 

Sir R Ouidfbrde, Fylgrymage, p. 16. 

I return to town next Friday, and leave it for good < 

* ... 'aJeffre 


Syi^ Smtih, To Ffonoia Jeffrey. 


x/HvuviiU' • viii»|wi uwiuwMiu M# ulo T ifKiu MBTy, geil- 
ondly plaood behind the high altar, at the extremity of the 
apse or the eastern end of the churoh. lu oburobes bnilt 
before the thirteenth oentniy the Lady chapel is often a 

separate building. Ihe uae of the name is modem. See ■“‘dlHfoy. aymy mown owxoy. 

^ *•“ kdywfem (Ifi'dWten), «. An elegant fem, Js- 

Tu wolin would be ot one piw:. J^famina, dtf^, in nu- 

But for tho diffemnoe nwl^e mskos morouB varieties, through the northern temper- 

Twixt wives and ladiee oS the laket* ate zone. Its rootstock is crowned with a cluster of 

• S. Butler, Hudlbrss, m. L 868. biolnnato broadly lanoeolate fronda commonly from 1 to 

m!f]^ra^Se[En^^!S«u9SSigi^ lAdyflltfer (l&'di-flug^gdr), ft. Bee tadyeifinger* 

^lj^.ffievSS^^ Bee ladySS (Ifi'di-flsh). ft. 1. A fish, Mbula vul- 

t*"* feniily Aiielfete, of a tellliant .ilveiy 

Beefodfttm8(a>--()arLa^Bmwin£ booeawaiS,^ 
n. a. ^ a lady ; ladylike, 
ladybird (la'di-b£xd), n* [< lady, with ref, to 
‘"Our Lady," i. e. tho Vir^n Mary, + bird^; 




Ladyffdi, or BonoJUh {Altulm 
(Piom Rspoitof U. B FSa Coiiiinlariaii,iaBa) 

color, abundant in tropical seas, and quite gamy, 
but of little value as food.^ 8. A labroid fish, 
Jiarpe r^a, with 12 dorsal spines, oontinnous 
lateral line, scaly oheoks and opercles, base of 
dorsal fin scaly, and posterior canines. It Is a 
common West Indian fish, occurring also along 
the Florida coast, and of beautiful color. More 
fully called Spanieh ladyfleh; also donoella*--^ 
8. The skipper or saury, Seombereaox eaurua* 
[Florida.] _ 



(lA'di-h6n)» »• 1. The ityluk.— 8. 

The wren: a oontraotion of Our Ladffs hen. 
fUe Jbeni. FProv* Enff.l 

The 

opnditioni oharaoter, quality, rank, etc., of a 
lady. 

There wti thet In tall tone • • . which wti unidfleiliig 
to Annle'i kide^ood, 

G&Sit MeeDonaid, Whit’i Mlne'i IClnc^ p. 190. 

l»d7'lW7(U'di-ke),ii, PrimnUk verir, the prim- 
rose. 

la^-kUlar (l&'di-kil^ar), n. a man supposed 
toM dangerously fascinating to women as 
a real or pretended lover; one whose fascina- 
tions are potent; a general lover. [Humor- 
ous slang.] 

I'lnsmodostimiL. . . Idon’tMtnptobeahidly-Mlcr. 

TheOtmi, VanltyKlr, zUl. 

lady-kUUng (Ift^di-kil^ing), n. The acts or arts 

of a lady-killer ; assiduous gallantry. [Humor- i^T] 
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laVaJialr (l&'dia-hir). n. 

Briea madki.-8. One df ~thi maidm- 
hair ferns, Adianhm CapiUue-Veneria. 

ladyship (la 'di-ship), n. [< lady 4* -ehip.] 
The condition or rank of a lady— Bar or your la- 
tSeuS*' of ^ Bpeaking of or to a woman haTliig 

^ 1 did what your LadytMp commanded me at Tork- 
hooM. HowM. Letters. L v. SSL 

lady-slippar (U'di-dlp'ir), n. See la^MUp- 
par. 

Udy’S^liald (U'dic-m&d), t». A female stten- 
dant upon a lady. 

lady*i-inantle (l&'diz-man^tl), nl An Old 
World rosaceous herb, AU^mmia vulgaHe. It 
has a bitterish, astringent taste, and was for- 
merly used in medicine as an astringent. 


le The quakin|^• Lmmodlpoda (Id-mf-dip'd-dl), n.pl. QfL., 

Slirovf (SiiroS~), two-footed: see mpode, XHpie.} 
An order of edriophthalmous crustaceans, re- 
lated to the amphfpods,by some xpade a group 
otAmphipoda. It iioharaeterliedhFhaYliuttheabdo. 
men radlroentary, reduced to a mere paplUa, the tint two 
thoraolo eomltm ooaleseed with the heA so that theeor- 
responding pairs of Umbs seem to be attached tothlspif^ 
branchial veslclea on seTinl thoraolo somltee, and in the 
female laminar oOetariteaforoanjliigtlieoTai lAegroup 
oonslsto of two famlusa Cyamidm and CoffMtdm, or the 
whale-lice and the mantis- or l|)eete^NurimpB. These 
anlmslsaremsilneandpiirseltlo. The Lcsmo^Mda wore 
at one time made njmno! the Itppoda, ooiteqiNmdlns to 
a aeotlon, CyMrunikta^ of that order. They were later 
raised to ordinal rank, and divided Latrd&e Into FM- 
^mtUa and Ovalia, whloh divisions oorreepond to the 
modem families CopnOidm and cyamidm, “ 
words. Also spalled LfmodA^o. 


OUB slfthg.] 

l^Un (l&'di-kin), n. [< lady + Alit- 
tlolady ; applied by Elizabethan writers, in the 
ahbreviatea form Zakin, to the Virgin Mary. 
[Bare.] 

(la'di-Uk), a. 1. Like a lady in any 
respec^ refined; well-bred; courteous in man- 
iier.^9. Applied to men, affected; effeminate. 

Some of theee eo rigid, yet very spmoe ladylikt preaoh- 
em, think fit to gratify as their own parsonic so their kind 
hearers and speotators. 

J«r. Taylor (iX ▲rtifloial Handsomeness p, 179 l 
FO ps at all comers, fodyKte In mien, 

Clvetod fallows, smelt ere they are seen. 

Oouper, Tiroolnlam, L 880. 

■PFIL Womanly, etc. Bee,faiiiMtM. 

ladylove (Ift di-luv), n. l. A female sweet- 
heart; a woman who is loved.— 9. luove for a 
lady; romantic love. 

And, like the ArlcMto of the North, 

Bang ladyt-loM and war, romance and knightly worth. 

Syi^ OhUdeBiaolA iv. 40. 

ladyzneatt (l&'di-mSt), n. See the quotation. 

Many an alms was given for her sake ; and the food ao 
kot aside in slmoet every house to be bestowed upon the 
* '' " vlctuiilBglvon 




8. The Solomou’s-seiri of England, Po^yotio- 
tum multMorum. 

lady’C^PPOr(lft'di£-slip''Ar), It. 1. Anyoru 
chid of the genus Cypti^ium. in America the 
most oontpioaona wild la&'s.Bllppeii are the larger yel- 
low, 0,miSeto$n»: the smaller yeuow, 0. parvtflonmi we 
^ .a„athestemlois0.o«i& TheiooU 


form.] In enUm., resembling the Lamodipoda 
inriiape: an epithet applied l^Hirby to certain 
orthopterous larvn wiw eloimte, suheylindri- 
oal bodies, long antennu. ana the anterior legs 
distant from the intermediate ones, as the Fkaa^ 
midm or walking-sticks. 


■sot I 

poor went by the nsme of Ladymat, The.vld 
to the poor iii honour of the Blessed Virgin ^ 
known by the Ubove nsme. 

Moot, Church of our Fathers HL L fiB4. 

lady*B-b6d8traw (Ift'dis-bed'strA), n. A plant, 
Our Lady’s bedstraw, Oalium verum. 
lady'a-boWir (la'diz-bou^dr), n. The only 
British species of clematis. Clematis F4talf*a, 
Also called traveler^s^oy. 
lady’a-comb (l&'diz-k6m), n. A small annual 
umbelliferous plant of Europe, Seandix Pecten, 
with umbels of small white fiowers, and pale- 
green finely divided leaves, growing in cul- 
tivated fielos. The frait is laterally comp r essed and 
destitute of vittok or oll*veeaela; it has long and sharp 
points to which the name alludes. Also called Vmwfih 
comb and nknherd’o-nmdU, 

lflid7’B-<niBfil(m(lfi'diz-khsh''Qn),n. The thrift, 
Armeria vulgaris, a maritime plant with a dense 
oushiou-liko growth: also called sea-eushion, 
Several other plants have sometimes been 
named lady^s-eushion. 

la^a-delight (l&'dk-df-llt^), n. The pansy, 
riofa trimor. 

LadM’ddightK and periwlnklea. 

8 . O..j 0 wm, A Country Doctor, p. 287. 

1887*8-691(11098 (l&'dis-fir'drops), n. The com- 
mon cultivated fuchsia. 
laily’B-fi^lger (Ifi'diz-fi^'^gdr), n. 1. pi The 
kiduev-^ch, AnthyUis vulneraria. The name 
has also been given to many other plants.— 
8. One of the nairy appendages of the logs 
of lobsters, attached to the biuio of the leg. 
They are the gills or branohim. Bee exopo- 
A kind of confectioners’ cake, or of 
apouge-cake, so named from the long and alen- 
dfer form. 

*' Volfih me that Ottoman, and prithee keep 
Tour value low," said the Emperor, **and steep 
Bome<fadg't Amm nice In Candy wine." , ^ 

A^OapandEdlssttS. (Daoiet.) 

4. A finger-shaped variety of the potato for- 
merly common, small, white, and of delicate 
flavor.— ff. A variety of apple. 

Also ladyflnger. 

I8d7’8-gl07e (U'dis-glnv), n. The purple fox- 
glove, IHgitalis purpurea. The name is also 
Snven to one or two other plants, as Jnula 
wnyea, 

la^8-gOWn (Ift'diz-goun), n. In Soots law, a 
gift sometimes made by a purchaser to a ven- 
dor’s wife on her renouncing her life-rent in 
her husband’s estate. 


tie nervous itlmulant and atiUnasmodlo. ‘ 

8. The garden-balsam, Impatiens balsamina, ^ 

[17. S.] The name has also oeen given locally uent, n. 
to other plants. 

lady'B-in&OOk (l&'diz-smok), n. A cruciferous 
plant, Cardamine pratennis. Also called euekoo- 
flower, Gommomy called lady-smoek. 

DMilei pled and vloleU blua 
And laay^mocks all allver'Wmte. 

NAak.,L.L.L.,v.afiOa 
Thai meadow, chequered with water-UUes and Isd^- 
imcckt. /. Walton, Complete Angler, p. A 

Iad7*8-tlllstl6 (la'diz-tlds^l), n. 1 • The blessed 
^istle, Cnicus heuedicius,^2. The milk-thistle, 

Cardans Marianum, 

lady'S-thuinb (la'diz-thum), n. The common 
peTtdiMxin,PolygonumPersiearia: so called from 
its dense oblong reddish spike. [17. S.] 
lady'a-treBsas (Ift'diz-tres^ez), n. An Drchid. 

Sfnranthes autumnalis; also, any orchid of that 


lamuidi^: Beeldmodipoda,'] Same as 
pod, 

sent. n. [AS. Ian, a loan, grant, fee, fief: see 
loaWi.] In ano. Png, law, the tenure of land 
as a benefice, either by mere permission, as In 
the case of the ordinary Isen. where the tenant 
was dependent on the ^11 of the lord, and pro- 
tected only by custom, or by a writing called a 
hook (bdk), expressing the terms of the tenure 
and the right of the tenant. The tenant paid for 
the nie either In money, in prodnoe^ or In labor, IFeqnent- 
1y In ill. At the expiration of the tenanoy, whloh was 
uinally for life, the land reverted to the grantor. 

Ana (Id'nft), n. ; pi. Iona (-nd). [L., h Or. 
;rXaiva,acIoak.] Inafio.Bom.co8(ttfii8,awoolen 
cloak uBualW of two thicknesses of cloth, worn 
over the pallium or the toga as a proteotion 
from the weather, it ooourred In an ornamented 
form as an eu^robe of state, and also formed pextol the 
ooBtnme of dfioe of the flameni. In late tlmee It was 
tew lunu, «mi/ vj. vimiiv _ wopn to eome extent M a sri>^tnto fw the icg^ 

genua. Theae oruhlds are low plants, notable for their a. [AS., Imlana, tanuma, \ Wa, a 

■pikes of white rainaiysrmnged flowers. lA9o_Uritod grant (see {^), + load, lwd.j m Angl^Soacon 


law, land held and occupied by virtue of a Isan. 

Either bookland or folUond could be let. lent or leesed 
oat by its holders ; and, under the neme of knuand, held 
by free onltlvatonL Shibt, Const Hist, 1 86. 

iMtroplc (ld-9-trop'ik), a, [As laoirpfHnts + 
-ic.] Binistral; turning or turned to the left, 
as the whorls of a spiral shell : opposed to dewith 
troific. 


States 8. comua & peroaps the host-known tpeoles. 

IiSSlapB (le'lapa), a. [NL., < L. Zalaps, the 
name of a dog in Ovid’s ’’Metamorphoses,” < 

Or. 'kaXka'^, a dwk, furious storm, a hurricane.] 

1. In eool, a generic name uaedi in various 
senses, (a) A genus of sraobnldans. JToeA 1886. (6) 

A genus of l^enopterous parasite^ of the ohaloid snb- 
fsmlly PtmmoJttnm, with two West Indian speolea L. 

mtdms and L. jmfoltrfaomit, Dsnally LdeM as Walker, i / t 

184a (0) A genus of gigantic dinosanrlan reptiles, estab- IttotropOUB (Id-ofr^-pus), a. [< Gr. (s L. 
Ushed by Cope in 1868 Some of the species stood 18 feet Ujpyus), left, *r Tpiireiv, turn.] Turning to the 

massive ull. The Jaws were large and armed with sharp tot (AS. pron. lat), n. fAS. Among the 
teeth. The animals were oamivorous and rapaolous to a Anglo-SaxonB, one of a olasB inferior to that of a 
Ughdegwe. , 1 -xt. ceorl, but above that of a slave. See^eemaa, 3. 

8. II c.] A species or an individual of the ge- x,»tare (le-ta'r6), w. [So called from the first 
ms Zalaps wordof tbeintroit oftnemasson thiaday. L. 

Iwtare, 2d pers. sing. impv. of latari, rejoice, < 


When hunting^ the kdapt probably wandered around 
the lowlands, or swam along the shore until It arrived 
within twenty-five or thirty f ^ of its viotin^when with a 
spring It cleared the dUtance. Stand. Nat Hid„lIL iOr, 

L88ll8(16'U-»),a. [NL. (Llndley, 1880), named 
after LaUus, a Roman statesman.] A nnus of 
ofthidaoeoua plants of the tribe ICpiaendrew, 
type of the nubtribe JAxliom, having the sepala 
and petals flat, the lateral lobes of the lipbroad 



latuH, joyful, glad,] Ernes,, the fouito Sunday 
in Lent. It Is on this Sunday that the Pope 
blesses the golden rose. Also called MidrZent 
Sunday, 

‘ " Seeleripafel. 

.),ii.pl. [NL.,<L. 
One of many names 

With pseadohulbs,whion are often elongate sndstem-liki^ /lu m 

and ooriaoeons or fleS^ leaves. The flowers are borne on lafiayiliM (la-f^yet ), fi. [Bo named ^oause 
almpla terminal raoomes. About 90 speoiea have been it first became well known about the time of 
discovered, inhsblting troploid Amerioa from to the last visit of Lafayette to the United States 
M^oo, immi «(&«>«. «wimou In ooUwtioii. of (i824-6).] 1. A soinnoid fiih of the northern 

Lasliom (If-U'M), a. pi [NTj. (Bentham and 
Hooker, 1^), < Zam + -ocp.j A subtribe of 
orohidaceous plants of the tnbe Epidendrea, 
chiefly epiphytos with terminal inflorescence, 
the poUinia in one or two series of four. It 
embraces 15 genera besides Lailia, the type, 
inolndinff Epidendrum, Cattteya, etc. Written 
ZaHada\^ Lindley. 

Ia6iiiinirg6i6r,l86nun6rg676r,a. Seelammer^ 

geier, 

d (18-mod'i-pod), a, and n, [As 
J I, a. Pertaining to the " 


da, or having their characters, 
dons, 

n. a. A member of the order Lemoddpoda. 
Also Uemo^Spodan, 



Lslkyttts ^L^t§mu9oamtMiirat). 


United States, Zhstomus samHhurus. of an oV 
long form, with the haek elevated toward the 
front, a steepproflle, and no teeth in the lower 
Jaw. The sidsB ire mmked wttb sbotti 16 diifc basis 



liAqroUt 

tMimuHw fdrirard. tnd a mot cm the 

SSolw. ARbcragb of emill ilie, it ii muXeiteamed 
fer the eaforineei of tte fleeh. Alw known aipoocly, oM- 

tpott 

9. A stromateoid flab, Strot»ateu8 iriaoaHtkus; 
the batter-^i dollar^ah, or hfirveBt-lisb. See 
ont under hutfer^h, 

f u* A Middle English form of lave^» 

rt e. An' obsolete or dialectal spelling of 

iaugh, 

laff 9 (laf )| It. A flsb of the famil j Sgnant^das, 
Sgnanoeia verrucoea, of an oblong form, with a 
monstrous ouboid bead, warty skin, and a dor- 
sal with 18 pungent spines and 6 rays. The dor. 
sal qiinee are grooved and eonueoted with an ovoid poi. 
aon-gland. The fish ia coniequeutly much dreaded. It 
Inhabits the Indian ooean, and la oaUed huT or mudAnff 
atHanriUns. Alao oaUed/.;!. 

When a Ic^ia dlaoovered, tho wary ftaherman, knowing 
U to be a alugglah flab, not likely to move quickly, oreim 
dow^ np to IVand stooping down lowers ms hand gently 
tOl ft Is below the level of the mouth, when with aaudden 


jsrk be olntohee it by the lower |aw and draws it up. 

Atf. Amer., K. S.. IX 


227. 


LailLtte (U-fitOi U. See Chdteau Laffltte, under 
ehdioau. 

A Middle English preterit and past par- 
ticiple of looeei. 

(If^)) a. A dialectal (Scotch) form of 

kft. 

I . . . obeerved a peeress from her seat in front at the 
left opiate to me, speaking vehemently to a fat lord at 
the tableli^ow. otaU, The Stoam-JBoat, p. 2S0. 

laAor (IM 't^r), n. [Also laiter^ lawkr, latter^ 
Ugkteff Sc. tackier f lauchter, a number of eggs 
littd,< leel. IdtiTf lair, the place where animals, 
egp. seals, whales, etc., lay their young, < liggfa 
(pret to), no, > lag, a laying, etc., hgg}a,le:v\ see 
ifel, Lafier stands for lauchter, for Vaughn 
ter, and is related to lie\ as elavghter to 
ghiyl.j The number of eggs laid by a hen before 
she sits. ffaUiicclL [North. Eng.] 
lagi (lag), a. and u. [Prob. < w! Uag, slack, 
loose, Bluish, languid, s Com. Jac, loose, re- 
miss, ss Ghiel. lag, feeble ; of. L. laxua, loose, lax 
(see iax^), languere, be weak or languid : see Imh- 
ieL Icel. lahra, lag, is appar. eon- 
neotod with lakr, defeotiye, and thus with E. 
lack'll seeZaeX;^.] l.t a. 1. Slow; tardy; late; 
eoming after or nehind. 

Some tardy cripple bore tho oountennand, 

That came too la» to sew him burled. 

Shak., Kloh. 111., 11. 1. 9a 

S, Long delayed; last. 

I could be well oontout 
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8. To clothe, as a steam-boiler, to prevent ra- 
diation of heat. 

One [cylinder] which Is well tagged or covered with non- 
oonduoung materisL DNt., X3UL 4S8. 

8. To bring into the hands of justice ; cause to 
be punish^ for a crime. [Low slang.] 

He is my brother on one side of the house, at least,” 
said Lord IStherlngton, "and 1 should nut much like to have 
him ktggtd for forgery.” Seett, 6t Honan's Well, sxiL 

They'll Bsk no questions sfter him, for fear they should 
be obliged to prosecute^ and so^^lm 

lag^ (lag),«r. f. [Origin obsonro.] To take; 
^eol. [Old slang.] 

Some come away lag 
In bottle and bag: 

Some stoele for a feat 
Eggs out of the nest 

Turner, Husbandrie, November's Abstrsot 

lagamanf, lagenuuif, n, [< ML. (AL.) laga^ 
taamus, lagemannua, < ME. laseman, tasamon, 
lahman, < AS. Zahmaun, a lawman: see lawman,} 
In old Eng, law, a man vested with or at least 
qualified for the exercise of jurisdiction, or sac 
and Boc. See lawman. 

lagam-balsam (lag'am-lAPsjmi), n. The pro- 
duct of an unknown tree of' Sumatra, closely 
resembling gurjun-balsam*. 
lagan (la^gan), n. See Ugan. 
lagartot (la^^'td), tt. [Sp., a lisard, an alli- 
; see alHgarUt, alUgtnor.’] 


lagoniftmn (H-ien'i-ften), a, [< h^Jagena, a 
flask, 4- /ormo^ form.] In oof. and sodZ., shaped 
like a Florence flasks much dilated or subglo- 
boso at base, but ending in a slender oylinder 
or neck. 

Thus the shdl of Nodossrls is obviously insde of a 
succession of Zopeiii^hrm chambers. 

' W.H. (hspsnefr,Mloros.,f4YS, 

Laganina (laj-S-nl'nfi), n. pi, [NL., < Lagena 
T^-iso:.] A s^fainnyof'lag4i;i^ 
singlo-chambered test. 


belonging to the subfamily Delpkininas, having 
80 to W vertobre, small teeth, and a compar- 
atively bhort and broad snout, as the white- 



gator: 


An alligator. 


To entorUin tbe fqy-end of my life 

With quiet hours. 8hak., 1 nen. IV., v. 1. 24. 

Weprevi 

nlseiy of ago, beguile 
team, that In fog liours i 


■ attend 


We prevent 

The loatheome mlsei? 

The gout and rheum, 

Hbr grey approachere. 

FUUker\and anatker\ Two Noble Kinsmen, v. 4. 

n. a. If. One who or that which comcH be- 
hind; the last comer; one who hangs back. 

What makes my rsm the fog of all the flock ? 

Pape, Odyssey, Iz. 52a 

Hf. The lowest class ; the rump; the fag-end. 

The eenatori of AtheniL together with the common lag 
ofpeople. Nhalr.,T.of A.,llLa(i. 

8. In fnecih., the amount of retardation of some 
movement: as, the lag of the valve of a steam- 
enii^e. 

No iiDezoeptioiiable experiments] proof has ever been 
given that there Is any such thing as a true magnetic lag: 
the apparent magnetlo slugglshneaa of thick masses of 
tron is demonstrably due to internal Induced currents. 

8. P. Tkampton, l^ynamo-Elect Mach., p. 74. 

4 . In maeh,, one of the strips which form the 
periphery ox a wooden drum, the casing of a 
oaroiDg^inaohine, or the lagging or covering of a 
steam-boiler or -cylinder.— 5. An old convict. 
[Australia.] 

At hwt he Ml In with two old lage who had a deadly 
grudge agalnit the captain. 

C. Beade, Never too Late to Mend, ii. 

.Biaglaft. Beehaiw. ai 

V 5^^* Vl^lagg^d, pnr. lagging. 
K tag^, a,] L intrana, to move uowly; fall 
behind; hang back; loiter; linger. 

Now In the rearward oomea the duke and Us ; 
ybrtnne in favour makes him lag behind. 

Skat., 1 Hen. VI., ill 8. 84. 
fluperflttoualsgv the veteran on the stage. 

, Jetamn, Vanity of Hnman Wishes. 

9b tUa Idomeneus : The fields of fight 
Have prov'd t^ valour, and unoonqner'd might ; 
And w«e some ambush for the fo4s design’d, 

9v*n thsrt, tlqr eounge would not kv behind. 

Pape, Hlsd| xiH 

n. froue. If. To slacken. 

The hunter with en enow wounded him In the leg, 
~ ■ Um to halt and Igy his flight 

Begwoad, HlsrarOhy of Angels (lfl85X p 9S. 


Wo saw In it (the (biriocoj divers sorts of straugo fishes 
of marvellous biguess, but for tagaftoe It exoollod. 

Baieifjh, Discovery of Guiaua. (H. D.) 

Lagascea (la-gas ' fi-ft), «. [NL. (Cavanilles, 
1^), after Prof. M. iMgaaea, director of tho 
Botanical Garden at Madrid. ] A gen ns of com- 
posito plants of the tribe McHanihoidcw, typo of 
the suotribe Lagaaeem, remorkablo in having 
only a siuglo flower in a hoaii, but tho heads 
themselves aggregated into a subglobose glom- 
erule, and tho proper involucre united into a 
5-clo£t tube, lliey are halxy or scabrous herbs or shrubs 
with entire or dentate opposite leaves, or the upper attor- 
iiatc. and whiter yellow, or rod flowera. Eight apooies are 
known, all natlvea of Mexico and Central America, one 
of which (L. mMie\ however, Is also found throughout 
nearly the whole of truploal America, and has b^me 
uaturslised In many tropical oountricB of tbe eastern 
liotuisphere. 

Lai»AoeeiB(lag-|^'^), n, pi, [NL. (Bentbam 
ana Hooker, 18/3). < Lagascea + -cuf.] A sub- 
tribe of helianthoid composite plants, consist- 
ing of the anomalous genus Lagaacoa, 

lag-bellied (lag'bePid), a. Having a slack, 
drooping belly. 

, From the lag-beUied toad 

To tho mammoth. liuod, lycua the Centaur. 

laget, r. t. [Ori^Q obscure.] To wash. [Old 
mng.J 

laget, n, [< lage, r.] Poor, thin drink. [Old 
slang.] 

1 bowse no lage, bat a whole gage 

Of this I bowse to you. Brame, Jovial Crew, 11. 

lagemant, n. Sco lagaman. 

lagena (la-jo'nll). n.; pi. lagenoi (-nS). [L., also 
written lagama, lagosna, lagona ; < Or. Mynvcc (in 
late writers also after L.), a flask, bot- 

tle.] 1.. (a) In Horn, anUq,, a wine-vase ; an am- 
phora. (b) A vase of bottle-shaped form, gen- 
erally in unfamiliar wares, as Ijevantine, Per- 
sian, or the like.— 8. The saccular extremity of 
the cochlea in some of the vertebrates below 
mammals, as a bird, where ramify tho ultimate 
filaments of the auditory nerve.— 8. [cap.] In 
(a) The typical genus of Lapenw/o;. xvmns 
of foraminlfcn rueited to this genus ere found from 
the Carboniferous to the present period, (fi) A genus 
or Rubgenus of mollusks of the family msi 
lariidai. 

LagenarU (laJ-8-na'ri-tt), n, [NL., < L. lagena, 
aflaslL 4- -aria.j Agenusof ^ants of the natu- 
ral order CueuroitaeeeB, There is only one speoieiL L, 
eulfTiaiia which occurs thronghont troplcsl and suotroplcal 
Asia and Afrioa, where It is commonly cultivated. It is a 
downy annual climbing herb, with broad leaves and huge 
white flowers. The fruit Is extremely vsrisble in siie and 
shape ; tt Is known as the botUe-, elw-, or trumpet-gourd. 
See gourd. 

liaganida (l^cn'l-d8), n. pi. [NL., < Lagena 
+ -kUeA A' family ox penorate foramiiiifers, 
typified Dv the genus Lagena, The test is cilcare- 
out, and either monothalsmons oroonststlngof a number 
of chaiiiberlets joined In a straight^rved, spiral, alternat* 
Ing.prCrarely) branoMag serlea. The aperture Is tennlnal, 
and simple or redlate. There is no Interseptal skeleton 
and no canal system. The Legentdm ire marine mloro- 
Boopio oiganlsms, more or less lageniform in shapt. 

TrflgtTllidaa (laj-f>nid^^a), fi. pi, fNL.]The £a- 
genido! regmed as an"order, and di^ded into 
lAigenina, PolgmofpMna, and BamuUnina, 


Yoonir Bkunk-porpolw om/tM). 

(Krum Report of U. S. Flih Commiiiion, 1884 .} 

beaked and white-sided dolphins, L, aUnroatrie 
and L. amtua or leueopleurua. The oharacterlstlo 
ooloration Is blaoklah with white strlpea whence some of 
the speotes are esUed Seunt-porpatme, Tho species are at 
least nine in number, but tbmr synonymy is confused. The- 
one here figured, properly called L. aeicftu, is also known 
as 1. hueapieurui, L. guoemator, and by other names. J, 
B. Qfw, 184a 

lager (lfl'gto)> n, [< G. Uiger, an abbr. of lagcr^ 
lager-beer: see lager^hccr.'] Same as Za- 
ger-heer (which see, under ZwfTi). [U. S.] 
lager-bMT (l&'ff6r-bdr')» ti. [< Q. lagerbier, lit. 
< store-beer,^ <la( 7 cr, a storehouse, tn^sine, a 
place where things lie in store (h A8. leg^, a 
bed, couch, E. lain see lair^ and leaguer^), 4- 
IHer = E. hccfl.] See hocfi. 

Lagarstroainla ^&-g«r - str8 'mi-$), n. [NL, 
(Liimeeus), named after Magnus vonXaffsrMfrte, 
a director of the East India Company at Goth- 
enburg.] A genus of polypetalous trees and 
shrubs beloDf^i^ to tho natural order Igthra^ 
rices and tribe &ihrea;. They have a oBmpanalatC' 
6-parted calyx, 6 petals, numerous stamens, a A- to 0*oelled, 
8- to 6-valved capsule, and large winged seeda The leavea 
are mostly opposite and in two rows, pelloled, oblong or 
ovate, entire, and often glaucous underneath, and the 
flowers are in ample terminal and axillary branching 
panlolea. About 2f species are known, natives of tropical 
eastern Asia, subtromoal Australia, ana Madagasoar. Five- 
or aix spocics are onitivateiL notably A. Indicas the crape- 
myrtle or Indian lilac, a haidy shrub, native of China, with 
bright rose-colored flowers borne in great profusion and 
exceedingly beautiful. L. Ftoe-Begiiue, native of India, 

is callcd^odiiwod, 

words. ’ 


i8B_ (IHettfi-e), »i. 
ageita 4- •et 


jaroaL and qwen'e-fievoer. See these 

L, microowpa is the ben-tesk. 

Lagentrcsintoad (ifi'g^r-strc-mi'v-S), n. pi. 

[NL. (A.P.de Candolle, 1826), < Lagersiremia 4- 
-om.] A tribe of plants of tbe order LythrariciPf 
founded on the genus LageratroBmia. 

Lagetta (l9*-jet^ji), n, [NL. (A. L. Jussieu, 
1789), < lagetto, the native name of the tree in 
Jamaica.] A genus of dicotyledonous apeta- 
lous trees of the West Indies, belonging to the 
natural order Thynwlmoem and tribe Eutliy~ 
mekeew, it is chsiaoterlsed by hermaphrodite tetrsmer- 
oiis, looeely spiked or racemed flowora and by having the 
four broad scales of the urceolate persistent perianth oon- 
nlvent under the stamens. These trqes have beautifully 
ng, alternate leaves, and white 
are known, both confined to 
‘ litholacebark-tree. 
pU [NL. (Meisner, 
1886), < Lagetta 4- ^,2 An oid tribe of the 
Thymcksaceic, founded on genus Jxigetia. 

- \ J w, [Hind.] In India, a basin 

pieroM cover into which water is poured 

from the lota to wash the Lands after a meal. 

[< ^0^ + -ard,} 

I. a. Slow; sluggish; backward. 

Thy humUast could more prevail. 

Had more of strength, diviner rage, 

Thau all which ohanns this hggm age. 

VoUine, Odss, xlL 

Weak rolnatrels of a l<^rd day, 

Sknied but to Imitate an oiaer page. 

Sees, Don Hoderlrit, Int, st 8. 

n. n. One who lags; aloiterer; alasy, slack 
fellow, 

A lagga/rd In love, and a dastoid In war. 

BeOS, Tonng Lodhlnvar. 
Here comes a laggard hanging down his head, 

Who seems no holder than a beaten hound. 

g kmi iii ien , Osraint 

laggen (lag'en). ft. [Origin obscure.] The 
angle b^een the side and the bottom ol a 
wooden diih. [Scotch.] 



But or Hit dij WM doM^ 1 trow, 
llio loiMiii mw hM olimtet 

SV olitii that dagr. Bwrm, A Droam. 

Jagger^ (lag^dr)| n. [< lag^ + -ori.] A laggard. 

Whether yoa prove a (war In the raoe, 

Or with a vlKorotii ardour urge your paoe, 

I ihaU maintain naool rate, no more. 

FnmatBt tr. of Horaoe’a Bplatlea. IL, To LoUiaa 

lagget^ (lag'dr). n, [Prob. a dial. var. of layer ^ 
wagfier of UerK'\ 1. Anarrow atrip of ground. 

2, A groon lane. [Prov. Eng. in both senses.] 
iMglllg (lagging), n. [Verbal n. of iagl, e.j| l; 
The act of walung or moying b1ow 1T| or of f ail- 
ing behin A— 2. In arch., the planking, oonaist- 
iug of narrow strlpsi extendiiu from one rib of 
the oenterlnff of an arch, yault, or tnnnel to an- 
other, and anording direct snp]K>rt to the yons- 
floirs until the arch or vault Is closed in.«»8. 
In mining^ strips of wood or light timbers laid 
across the stuUa in the drifts to prevent frag- 
ments of rook from falling through, in aome 
ooBl-mlnoe bara or ralli of Iron are need for thla pnxpoae, 
and Rivo an Important Increment of atrength to the con- 
■triuitton. fiometlmea called locfnc* 

4. In moch., same as (feoding.. Lagging ^Jhe 
tldaSk the phenomenon of the lenj^ening of each tlae- 
day, or Interval between tidea nearly twenty-four houra 
apartk which lengthening takea place during the time from 
new or full moon to quadratureb or from aprltm to neap 
tidea: oppoaod to priming ef Me tfdaa It is duo to the 
change of tho relative dlreotlouaof the solar and lunar at- 
tractions, and lengthens the average interval between 

... . ■■ n. to about 26h. 6m. 

In a lagging man- 
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and also hfMifii. The genus is often in- 
eluded in JHpMiae. .x. 

LagOMia (ll^'shift), n. [NL. (Linniens), so 
oaJled because the umbellets are fanoifnlly 
likened to a hare’s nest; < Gr. a 

hare, -h ohcoCi a house.] A genus of nmbomf er- 
ons plants of the tribe Saimulem. 


teeth, and tnliglolKMM, m^y-flowered umbels with pep- language Uigima is applied to ordinary li 
tlnate plnnatlttd bracta. There la only one specleib L. touiam deep buys, eape^hr when tbeee 
eumOiMifst, the wild cumin, native of the Meduerranean clos^ In by a nanowing enthe ooaat-lln 


They have but 

one styles setoee frnit, pinnate leavee with awn-pointed 
" 'h, and tnlijgloboae, majy-flowered umbels with pec- 

. ..... w ^ 

. jcan 

region from Hpain to Syria. It has white flowen, and is 

sometimes onittvated in gardens. See etnirih. 

Lagomor]!^ (lag-p-mdr'fa), m. pL [NL., < Gr. 

a haro, + form, shape.] The series 
or alliance of duplioidendate rodents, conter- 
minous with tho suborder JhtpUoidentata, and 
oontaininff the two families Leporidm and £apo- 
fspkto, or nares and pikas, which are thus to- 
gether contrasted with Myomorpha^ Beiuromcr^ 
phQf and Hyatrioomofpha. The characters are 
the same os those of the suborder Duplioiden- 
tata* 

lagomorplilo (lag-$-m6r'flk), a. [< Lagomor-^ 
pka 4- -»c.] Having the form or stmoture of a 
hare; leporine, in a broad sense; duplioiden- 


rroaC^^ •PiJSS? Hy.toeg w eac anmuiB i 
idptMnksCiTignii^); hut the oonditliwa hero aro quite 
dUforont from thoM at the head of the Adriatic, sinoe the 
■treemi flowing over the plaini of North Germany are not 
torrential In character. lagoons are found In giM num- 
bers along the ooaat of BrnU, formed there u eleewhera by 
the conflict of large detrltna-beerlng riven with the ocean 
wavea and tidea. In regions wberefl^^ is or formerly 


was the current language, the word 
laUtodeof 


used with more 1 


tflt6,as a rodent j of or MPtaining to tho Zopo- iagoon-wtalillg(lairan'hwfining),a. 

A rodent of tho suit of or induBuy Skilling the Caiifo 
A rodent of the ^hale in the lagoons. It is tho most d 


tone 

meening, afnee In thel&aulsh 
. ^ thebot- 

B are more or ieaa 
QQSit-linea. ao aa to give 
riro to iak^Uke areaa and idao to ahallow, awampy, or 
almoat dried-up lakea inland aa well aa near the ooasi 
2. With reference to Tuscany and some other 
parts of Italy, the basin of a hot spring, espe- 
cial^ one firom which borax is obtainea: from 
^e Italian use of lagone in this sense. 

The Icufoont of Tnaomny an haalna into which the watort 
from Bofllonl an dlaoharKCd. * 

GWHs, Text-Bobk of Gobi (Bd ed.^ p> IU> 

8. In occasional upe, the area of still water in- 
closed within an atoll, which is often called a 
lagam island. Boe atoll. 

We paaaed throngh the Low or Dangeroua ArchlpetagOb 
and aawaeveralofthoaemoetonrlouarliue of coral land, 
Jnat ilaing above the water'a edge, which have been celled 
Lagoon Itkmds. JteiwAs Veyege of the Baegl^ zvilL . 

[ig),a. Thepnr- 
Calif omia gray 
lagoons. It is the most dangerous 



The graylag: more 
or graylag goose. Idee 
Davies. 

Newere of Gill haggoom, dliorderiiig thy honae, 

Mo dainUce who oatoheth than crafty fed mouae ! 

ThiaMffiEuBbandrieb IMnner Matters. 

laghtj ft* A Middle English form of law\ 

Lagidinm (lA-iid'i-um), n. [NL., < Gr. Aay/dmv, 
dim. of a hare.] A ^nns of idpine 

rodents of the lamily Chinehilmaf the South 
American oblnchas or rabbit-squirrels. They are 
like chinohlllaa, but have long eara, long bushy tall, and 4 
toes instead of A on the fore feet Two speotea inhabit the 
Andos of Chill. Bolivia, and Peru ; those are L. euaMand 
L. paXtim. Also called LagotU, 188S. 

lag-UU^ (lag'lingk), n. A lixik for holding a 
lag (a bar, plank, etc.), as one of the links in 
an oudlesB chain through each link of which a 
bar is passed, used in a form of bark-oonvey- 
er for tan-bark. 

lag-machine (lag'roa-shen^). n. A machine 
for shaping wooden lags or cloading for jack- 
eting steam-pipes or -cylinders, or for covering 
drums. 

lagnappe (lan-yap ' )• n. [Also ktgniappe; cf. 
napa7\ A trifling article added gratis to a pur- 
chase in shops or markets to encourage oustom ; 

" ^ n a dealer to a 
Christmas for 


lagcM^d , . , 

duplIoftoteteroaent8,oftheorterG«iwor£^ to kose the oyofMefftiiig fSmWly- 

W (or S) tMllL The iiudion^ grooved Mid naloliML enppoirttionthat in its natural oondMonf^ eye 
Iho fore ind bind llmbssre of proporUonnte lengths; the of the hare when asleep is affected With such 
oUvioles oomtd<^ ; theesrs lim yid round^ ; the m inability. Also logophtkalmus. 

The pelsge is soft and dense. The general aspect Is rather iMunia + -<c.] Pertaining to or affeoted vrith 
that of a gnlnea-piirthan that of a hare. Lagomm is the lagophthalmia. 

otdy living genua T^nomyi isafoesUgenusof the M**' ■ ^ 

ccue, wl^ only 22 teeth. 

Lagom^llUS (Ijhg^mi-i'nS), n. ph [NL., 

gomw + ’-ime.] The jLagomyidw rated m 

iiig boreal and slplne regions of the iiortheninomlsphorB, featneiT, as a lemming or a ptarmigan, doo 
snoh AS L, alpinut of Europe end Aide, L. ogotma of Ai^ first out under grouse. - • , ^ 

and L, prinoepi of America. The last is known as the LagOpiUI (l$-go'pUS), ft. [NL., < L. lagqpHSf < 

Gr* Xay6irov£f a bird, prob. a kind of grouse, also 
a plant, hare’s-foot ; lit. * hare-footed,’ < 
anare,+ fro6c BE./oof.} 1. A genus of grouse, 
of tho f amllv TetraonideB, having the feet and 
nasal fosses densely feathered ; the ptarmigans. 
There are several qMoles, most of which ton wbitem win- 



any complimentary present from a dealer to a 
customer: ^ a turkey sent at G 
lagnappe. [Louisiana.] 


gratoity 
the 



ter. They Inhabit alpine and boreal regfons of the northern 
hemisphere. The red-game of Scotland Is 
BUlated form which c' 


Little Chief llure (Lttgemy* 


0. W. CabiSt Greolea of Louisiana, xvi. 
Luma OHjS'S), ». [NL. (Hurie, 1841), l^g. < 
Ghr, ionic Aaydf, a hare.] A notable North 
American genus of bombycid moths, belonging 
to the IdmSoodidas. The larva are of remarkable form, 
resembling oval bits of curly brown or yellowish hair. Be- 
neath thrir long aUky hairs are oonoealed sharp nines, 
whlnh pi^uoe a severe nettling effect upon the afcln of 
one handling them. The ooononi mimic Knots on twigs. 
Several apedea are known, the moat abundant being L. 
opercuiana. 

Lagooephallia (lag-O-sef^lns), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Auyijf, a hare, + head.] A genus of gym- 
nodout fishes of the tamUy^trodontidw ; the 
rabbit-fishes. L. knigaSiu is one of the largest spe- 
cies of the family, attaining a lei^h of 8 feet ; It Is com- 
mon in the Gulf of Mexico and West Indian wattvs, and 
la known as the tombor or f^nooCS See cut under 

TritodontHUa, 

l^odoa (l(-g6'don), n. [< Gr. Acrys^, a hare, 
H- bdoitfi (AJovr*) a E. tooth.'] A genus of sim- 


isapedaUirln- 

does not turn white in wintsK known 

aa L. aooMroa The willow -grouse is L. albuo. The rook- 
ptannigan la L, mpoitria. The white-tailed ptarmigan of 
the Row Monntalns is L. Imuunu. There are other 

r ieo. See first ont under provae. 

A. former generic name of the jdant hare’s- 
foot, Oehroma Lagopus. 

LagorohesteB (la^r-kes'tflz), n. [NL., < Gr, 

Aayi^, a bare, + a danoer; see oresds- 

tra.] A genus oi Australian marenpisl mam- 
mals of the family Macfapodidm^ having tiie 
muffle hairy as in Maeropus; the hare-kanga- 
roos. They are small, somewhat resembling harei, and 
llveln open plainsi making aform in the herbage. Ih>ks- 
otaltm Is an example. See ent under hef n Xa mj moo. 



lUdo ehttf Aotv, omy, and atarved rot. It inhabits the 
mountains of the West as far aouth as New Mexico and 
Arisona. In the lower latitudes it Is found only at great 
altitudes. See pOta. 

logout, n. An obsolete variant of Uaan. 
lamniue (lag'o-nit), n. [< lagoon (It. lagonc) + 

Written lagune F. laganeh < It. laguna » Sp. d^^nts, typified by the gen^ 
laguna^ Pg. lagoa^ < L. lacuna^ a ditch, lake, < 
lacus, lake ; (2) It* lagonc^ a pool, aug. of lago^ a 
lake, < L. lae^^ a lake: see lacuna^ lalk'^.'] 1 . An 
area of shallow water, or even of marshy land, 
bordering on the sea, and usually separated from 

able in position, such areas are chiefly formed at the ^iia ^fio^ecwaly 
mouths c» rivers whloh bring down oonitderable detrital oatha. 

material from ^aoeiit elevat<^ l^ri— ^ LagothliZ (Ift-goth'riks), n. [NL., < Gr. Aoy^, 

course of time forming a complicated network a rid|m j. 1 1 A wenns of South 

separating traoto covered by shallow water, wlil<^ ai^e ® 

prooessOT fllllng goes on, tend to become converted first American monkeys, of the fomily Ceoim ttu 

Into man^ and Anally into dry land. — - ■* - • 

lagooni are those near the head of the Ac 


Lagostominof, as a subfamily of VhineihUlidw. 
Lagogtomiis (l&-g 0 B'to-muB),«i. j^., <Gr. 
Aayc^, a hare, + ordpa, the month.] A South 
American genus of hystricomorphio rodents of 
the family CkindhilHaie^ of comparativelv large 
size and stout form, with the lip cleft, the fore 


Pfariah. or Brsam [logmtm rSamMSn). 


void fishes, related to the soup and sheepshe^. 
If. rhomboides is a United States speoies called 


The best-known 
lagooni an tlibae near the head u! the Adriatio, on Iti west- 
ern side, on the outer edge of which is situated Venice, 
often called the *' City of the Lagans” (la olttk delle la- 
gune). The tendonoy of the Biwnta and other small 
staraami coming from the Alps to All up the Yeuetlan la- 
goons is to powerful that it is only by peraistent and 
ooiUy works of hydraulic engineering that the city hu to 
a cenain eztent retained its position nnohanged. A 
what similar condition prevails at the mouth of the Rhone, 
where, however, the ligoons are oalled 4laiipa On the 
southern oc^m the Baltio considerable areu of the ihal- 


snbfai^y Cebina: the woolly monkeys. Th«y 


have a long prohensile tail, whloh is naked on the imdir 
aide near the end, well-developed thumbi^ eomparattnly 
short llmba, and woolly Idaok pela^ There antwoa^ 


, L. AumhoMM; the oapant or oaparre, and L. 

, the banigudo. The latter is one of the InvMt of 

American monkeya the body being upward of two ml In 
length. Bee ont on following page. 

2. [{. e.] A monkey of this g 

i* ovff (iiir-), B E* 


monkey of this genus. 

"tik), a. [< dr. 

Mri>-4e.] lUbMUMid. 



Woldly Monkey {LmgvikHx hHmMtUi), 

Luotiil (l^-go'tis), ff. [< Gr. 7ayC>;^ a hare, + oiV 
(Sr*)=sE. 0 arl.] ABrnbnymof Xa^rfiicm. Ben- 
nett, 1838. 

Lagruge’a equation., equation, 

(la^mn'ji-ra), a, [< Laqrange 
(see del.) + 4an,j I*ertainin||f to Joseph Louis 
Lamnge (1736-1813), a grctat Pieamonteao 
mathematician, who brought analytical mc- 
ohanioa to a regular metht^.— Lagranglan de- 
tannlBant, a detcnolnant which it equate to aero in 
Lafrange'i method of treating small oidllationa— lA- 
naailaii eoiiatlon. tieeeoiMetfan.— LagruiiiufnS 
nmla nif the tormiiia 

ir . r<)!rW <*^5)— + at,. 

'"• ‘W«-n5^(o-e) . . . • (»-o) (>-») ... 

nUi formula really beloima to Euler.— LagraTiglan 
fitoe Auet<ea.—Laeraiiflaa method. In 
at. the method wmoh uses the dllferentliil 
1 o/the motion of a particle, inetead of that of the 
slty at a point In apaoe. This method was used by 
lagninge, but o^nated with Euler, like the s(M»llea 
Bulerian method. 

lafTO (F. pron. l&^gr), n. [F.] In aheei-giaHH 
manw,, a sheet of glass laid over the datten- 
ingbatone to protect a cylinder to be flattened 
from any fdight inequalities of the stone itself, 
llgrilBAndO (lag-ri-man'do), a, [It., ppr. of 
tagrimare, weep, < L. l4icrimare, weep : see too- 
rgmation,} Same as lagrimoao. 
lafrlmOM (lag-ri-md^so), a, [It: see laeri- 
moso.] In muak, plaintive: noting passages 
to be so rendered. Also laerimoao and Uif/ri- 
mando, 

InC-Berew (lag'skrS), fi. 1. A flat-headed screw, 
used prinoipally to attach lags to band-drums. 
— S. An iron Mt with a square or hexagonal 
bead and cut with a wood-sorow thread, it ii 
oftindrlasl .under the bead, lo as to admit of turning 
utar it haa ente^ the wood* In Great Britain called 
eoertagmig. Gsr-Ettddw's DieL 

(ihg'ting), n. [Norw., < lag, law, 4- 
ISIng, parliament : see law^ and ihing,"] The 
upper house of the Norwegian Storthing or par- 
liament, consisting of one fourth of the mem- 
bers of the latter elected by the whole body. 
See Storthing, 

llf4oolllt, n. One of the grinders, the hind- 
most molar or wisdom-tooth : so called because 
it is the last to be cut. Florio. 
bgimeilla (iHr^ng'kq-lg), n. [L., a dim. of la- 
gona, lagena, a flagon: see lagena,^ Same as 
lag&na, 

Xiifilllimltrla(la-gung-kq-U'ri.h}^ [NL. 
(Gartner, 1805), < L. laguncula, dim. of lagana, 
a bottle, in allnsion to the form of the calyx.] 
A genus of dicotyledonous polypetalous plants 
of the natnral order Comhretacew and subor- 
der Combretea, having the calyx-tube turbinate 
and not produced Myond the ovary, 10 in- 
cluded stamens, opposite leaves, and spiked 
flowers. Only one ipeolM is known, L. roMnum, the 
white buttonwood or white msngrove, a native of tho Im- 
mediate ooait throughout the West Indlei and leniltropl- 
Oil Florida to Cepe Oana? end, and alio of tropical Africa. 


SdSd 

n. it. A layman, in distinotion from a cler- 
gyman. 

The privflcge of teaching wai anciently permitted to 
many wort^Xajmen ; And Chrprian In hfi Eplstlei pro- 
feuee he wUl doe nothlmr wliliout the advice and ament 
ofhliamiitantXeieAi. Jsaton, Ghurch-Oovernment, IL a 

laical (la'i-kal), a, [< laie + -all Same as 
laie, [Bare.j 

lltiealify(lft-i-kari-ti),fi. [< hiie + The 
condition or quality of being laic ; the state of 
a layman. [Kare.j 

laically (Ift'i-kal-i). adv. Alter the manner of 
a layman or the laity. 

laidsation (Ift^i-sl-s&'shqn), n, [< laieijso + 
-aUon,'\ The act of rendering lay, or of de- 
priving of a elerical character; removal from 
clerical rank, influence, or control. 

In F^noe, the republic leemed benton an entire dlvlilon 
of church and itate^ and the UMsaItton of tho hospltali 
and ichoole itfll oontinned. 

AppMon't Ann. (Ve>i 1886, p. 790. 

laidEe (l&M-sls), r. t.\ pret. and pp. laicised, 
ppr. laicising, [< laic + •isc.J To render lay ; 
deprive of a clencal character or relation. 

8o It Ii M. Lavy, M. JofMn, M. Navarre, M. Patenne, 
who guide the aj^t uf ediioatlun, and choose tho booki fqr 
our llurarlea You may Im luro that they take care that 
MeMng ihould become a reality. 

PortniohUy Jim, N. S., XUn. 710. 

laid (lad), p, a, [Pp. of lay^, e.] 1 . Put or set 
down; thrown down; prostrate. 

Such pleaiaunoe makea the Oraihopper lo pooro. 

And ligge so iayd, when Wiiitor doln her itraine. 

^mtr, Hbep. CaL, October. 

Th«y that have drank **the cup of ilumber" had need 
to be bldilcn ''awake and atand w,'* for they arc ilugglih 
and Md. It$v. T, Adami, Wori:i, 1. 169. 

S. Pressed down; pressed.— Laid paper, paper 
that ihowi In lie fabric the marka of the cloae parallel 


, ft. See lagoon, 

..j n. See lagaman, 

„ doUL [So called from Lahore in In- 
dia.] A name Avon to cloth made in Great 
Britain from Cashmere wool, 
lik (Ifl'ik), a, and n, [The older form is lay^, 
q, y.; laic is directly^from the LL.; m F, laigue 
m Bp, laico, lego^Fg, leigo m It. UUco, < LL. 
M6iis,<Gr. AoLdf, of or from the people, <^dc, 
the people.] 1. a. Belonging to the laity or 
people, m ratinction from the clergy or profes- 
rionali. 

la aipiliMlpled, unediaH and lidUr rabble. 


a procern 
onfdta. 

laidly (l&d'li ), a, A dialectal variant of loathly, 
laia^t, e. An obsolete form of lay^. 
laie^t. An obsolete preterit of liel, 
laie^, n. An obsolete form of lay^, 
laierf, n. An obsolete form of lair^, layer, 
laigh (l&dh), a. A dialectal (Scotch) form of 
lOWi, 

latb r, and n. Boo laJee^, 
lain^ (Iftn). Past participle of Ue^, 

Isin^ (Iftn), # 1 . idt, lain^, pp.; < /nyV r. Cf. 
lair^, layer,] It. A layer, JlarHson, Descrip, 
of England, p. 187. {ualliwell,) ~~ 2. Plow-land 
lying at the foot of the downs, [l^v. Eng.] 

Light falli the xaln on link and Mm, 

/Spietiuor, No. 21S7, p. 674. 

lain^t (Iftn), n. [< ME. lain, layn, Uyen, layne, 
denial, concealment; partly < AS. lygon n OS. 
lugina a D. logen s MLG. hgene, loggeno, Utgge 
s OHG. lugina, MHG. Wgene, liigen, G. liige = 
Dan. Sw. Idgn s Gk>th. Uugn, falsehood, and 
partly from a related noun represented byOHG. 
lougna, denial, ss loel. laun as Sw. Dan. Ion, con- 
oe^ment( whence the verb lain^, q. v. ) ; from the 
root of AS. ledgan, etc., lie: see Ue'^.] Denial; 
concealment. 

A woman 1 lawe there at the last 
That I flrit met, wlth-outyu lam^ 

Fttl doofully on me here eyu sche cast 

PoUaixU Poenu, etc. (ed. FunilvallX p. tlO. 

lain^ (Iftn), r. [Also dial, lean, len; < ME. 
totnen, laynen, leunen, < AS. Wgnian, Hgnian (sa 
OS. lignian ss (^HG. huginen, hugnen, mHG. 
genen, Uiunenen, G. Idugnen, deny, s Icel. leyna, 
conceal ; from tho noun : see lain^, n. The ME. 
form is partly duo to the loel.] I. trana. To 
deny; conceal. 

For alle the lufui vpoii lyiie, laym not the lothe, 
tor glle. 

SIS' (TuweyiM aMd Me 

XL intrana. To use concealment; speak 
falsely. 

" Of my dlmeia” good she, “yf I ihuld laym 
Only to yow, I wli 1 were to blame.'’ 

OwierydaKB. E. T. R.X 1. 717. 

lainert. laingret, n. Same as lannier, 
loir^ (1&), n. [Also in some senses layoK which 
is partly differentiated: < ME. leir, < AS. leger, 
a couom bed, lair (s D. leger, a conch, bed, 
lair, s OHG. legar, a couch, MHG. leger, Idgar, 
Unger. G, lager, a conch, bed, place of lying, 
storehouse (see lager^beer), b Goth, ligra, a 
couch), < liogan,}iei see Ue'^, Ct, layer, lea~ 
guer^,] 1. A place in which to lie or rest; a 
bed ; a couch : now used only of, or with figura- 
tive reference to, the den or resting-place of 
a wild beast. 


lalttlj 

Witli onuiii-iMiide I gui nym Dsmaaii 
Oroi, he itOmth vppon thl itolr, 

Naked In the wme imdo. 

ZTfl^ (B. B. T. ax p soa 
Out of the ground up roea 
As from hlsIoCr, the wild beeit 

Jfitton, P. L, vlL 467. 

2t. A litter, as of rabbits; a stock. 

Hli bride and bee wore both rabbeti of one Uttar, 

Breton, Merry Wonders, p. a 

8t. An open pasture ; a field. 

More herd for hungiy steed t* kbetslne from pleasant lem. 

.3Pfiiisr,F.Q.,lV.vU1.29. 
It oame to pass that bom 1 was 
Of linage good, of gontle blood, 

In Essex iSm In village fair,- 

Thatavenhallhlght ^ 

fHiSMT, Author'a Idle (od. 167SfX P* 140. 

4. Aportionof aburying-gronndaffordingspace 
sufficient for one or more graves; a burial-plot. 
[Scotch.] 

Iw^ (ISr), n. A Scotch form of lore^* 
lalr^ (ISr), n. [< MB. laire, layre, lare, < Icel. Uir 
sz Sw. Dan. let, clay, mire.] If. Clay; earth. 
Of water hli b^y, Is flesshe lohitb 

2. Mire; a bog; a quagmire. [Scoteb.]— 8, 
Soil; land; ground: in this sense probably 
confused with lairl, 3, [Provincial.] 

(Iftr), V, i, [{ laif^, n.j To Ank when 
wading in snow, mud, or quaere. [Scotch.] 
And thro* (he drifts deep *^^1^ t* Night 

In Scotland, also, cattle venturing on a “ quaking mosa ’* 
are often mired, or Udred, as It la termed. 

(7. Prin. of Ck»l., U. 610. 

Utird (Iftrd), n, [The Sc. form of forri.] In 
SootlMnd; a landed praprietor; especially, the 
owner of a hereditary estate; also, rarely, a 
house-owner; a landlord, 
lalrdshto (ISrd'sliip), n, [< laird + •akin; nit. 
a dial, form of lordahip,'] 1. Tho condition or 
quality of a laird.^ 2. An estate ; landed prop- 
erty. [Scotch.] 

My lairdaMp can yield me 
As melkio a year 


As had ua in pottage 
And oudo knocklt 1 


beer. 

Bamtay, Foom^ II, Sia 


later (Iftr'i), a, r<ME. layry, layri, Imery; < 
l.Miry. [Sootoh.]-2t. &rthly. 

For It es hegbo. and alle that it duellla In it lyftoa abowno 
layory Initea and vile covaytes. 

M8,IAm(inX.i,l1,LlW. {Uamudl.) 

laUwer-fkire (les'fi-fftrOi tr. [F. : laiaaer as It. 
laaciare, let, ^rmit, < L. laxare, relax; fuire, < 
L. faeere, do : see fact,] A lotting alone ; a gen- 
eral non-interference with individual freedom 
of action; the let-alone principle or policy in 
government and political economy. The term 
was first used in Franco to designate that ^nolple of po. 
lltloal economy which would leave industiy and trade ab- 
solutely free from taxation or restriction by government, 
except so fsr is required I * ** 

has sinoe been extended 1 

oontrdMnjj authority with any guiltless 

lEi88ei-fklr6(les'&-f&rO»M. [F.: to4yye^,2dporB. 
pi. impv. of laiaaer, let; fake, do: see iataaer- 
fairo,] Same as laiaaer-faire. 

Nowadiys, however, the worst punUhment te be looked 
for by one who questions Its [governmental authority's] 
omnlpotenoe, is that be wlU be revfled as a reaotlonaw 
who talki UtimM’fetrt, H, apsnatr, Man va Btata p. 66. 

InUtowet, n. Same os layataU, 


u w uf hutvi uiusiiv, 

by public peace and order. It 
to luolode non-lnierfereuce by 
1 any guUtleaa exercise uf Indf- 


V/X3.\jr. b vruuu. ui^nucu. 

from the root of ledht, light: see light\ a, and 
u,] Lightning; flash. 

And tbstyi not full moohe wonder, 

For thst dsy eometh foyto and thoiider. 

J(N. Cdfitok U. 88, f. 48. (HofKtMfl.) 

lalt^ (Iftt), V, t, and i, [Also late; < ME. laiten, 
layten, legten, < Icel. leila, seek, search, inquire, 
B AS. wldtian, look at, as Goth. wUUtdn, look 
around.] To seek ; seurch for; inquire. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

A ! lorde, thou woto wde Uke a tyde, 

The Jewea thel layU the terre and nere, 

To atone the vn-to dede^ 

Or putte to pereles payue. York Playa, p 197. 
laitar (l&'tftr), n. Same as Utfter, 
lalth (l&th), a. A dialectal (Scotch) form of 
loath, 

laithB (IfiTH), »• [Gf. lythe,] Tho pollack. 
[Prov. Eng.j 

laithte* (Ira^fh), 0 , A dialectal (Scotch) form 
of loathfkl, 

(Iftth'li), a. A dialectal (Scotch) form 
of loatMy, 


ufttOMi), N. SuneMWOe. 

.[< *<W* t •4',(o** goietii,< 
gagi)^ If. The etate of heug a laymaa, or of 
non Doing in ordera. 

The more mml oanie of ttali deprivttlon li t mere ItUtif, 
or wsntotholgrofden. ilVl((|b, Pereigoii. 

2. ThApeopl^aadirtinguishedfromtheolergy; 
the 01 t£e people not in orders; laymen 
oolleotivoly. 

If pereonil defallanoe be thooght reeeoiieble to dleom- 
^ oloy we whole OAlllng. then neither clergy nor lady ihonld 
evftfienre a prince. Jer. Z^oylor, Worki(ed. 1886X11. S46. 

3. The people outside of apartioular profession, 
as distinguished from those belonging to it; 
persons unskilled in a partionlar art or seienoe, 
as distinguished from those who are profession- 
ally oonversant with it. 

What . . . could be more absurd than for one of the 
hUey to attempt, to meaeore and weigh etare many mOllotift 
of mlllloni of mllee removed from his graspY 

G, JH. jMoetf Probs. of Life aud Mliid.lnt., 1. L I SO. 

laktt Yt. and V. A Middle English form of laok\ 


Mehsn a loel. Uika a Qoth. kOhtm (pret. 
UUUUk)f leap, danoe. Of. 2eike>, a. The word 
now exists only in dial, use in the Northern 
form lake, laik (or in the corrupt form lark)f 
instead of the reg. Southern form Zoito.] To 
play; sport; trifle; *4ark.” [Old and pro^. 

Eng,] 

Now, leue sir, late noman wete 
How this loseU ieifkU with his lorde. 

rcrk JPlayt, p. ssa 


lake-flmr (lik'fd'Tto), a. Malarial ferer. 
[Local, U. 8.1 

lue^fly (Iftk'nl), a. An ephemerld, Spkmera 
Bimulane. which swarms onlhe Great Lakes late 
in July. [U.ai 

laka-herrizig (w herding), n. A variety of the 
cisco. 

lal^lawyer (lak'l&'yer), a. [So called in al- 


laom, a large "bodj of water, a basin, tank, or ois- 
tom of water, pit, hollow, m Gr. mkko^ a hole, 
pit, pond; :s Ir. Gael, loch (> AS. Wi, E. loughg 
Sc. foeh) ss W. Uw<^ = Com. lo h ^t. louehf 
a lake (see loch and loughg which are thus ult. 
identical with lake), b AS. Utgu, lago (> ME. 
laiCt layo, etc.: see laifl) = OS. lagu (in comp.) 
B Icel. %r, the sea, water: also in AS. lagu 
m OHG. la^ B leel. Wgr s Goth, lague, tue 
name of the Runic form of the letter X. Of. 
laohe^, lateh^, Uaeh^j a pit, etc.] 1. A body 
of water surronndea by land, or not forming 
part of the ocean and ^upying a depression 
below the ordinary drainage-revel o|the region. 
Lakes sre drarcsslons or basins filled by streams flowing 
into them, the water thus Intruduocd generally aoenmu- 
lating uiitll it runs over at the lowest point of the edge of 
the depression, and then flowing to the sea. But in some 
OAies a river may fill a number of such dopreulona in sue- 
oeulun before reaching the aeiL as Is very notably the case 
with the chain of lakes and rivers beginning with Lake 
Superior and ending in the Gnlf of Ht. Lawrence. The 
larger depreaaioni wnioh when tilled with water beoumo 
lakes are ordinarily orographic in oharaoter— that la, they 
owe their origin to muvomonts of the earth's orust, in the 
same manner as mountain-ranges. Many smsUer lakes, 
however, eipeoially the shallower ones, fill depressions 


sport, gift, < AS. foe. play (battle-play){ Strugs 
ffle, an offering, gift, present, medioine, b 
G oth, laiks, a dimee; from the verb: see lake\ 
V. Hence ult. leeoh\ ZooohS, and (a var. of 
lake*^), and 4ocX:in wedlook,'] 1. Flay; sport; 
game. [Old aud prov. Eng.] 

Thanne were his telawes fidn for he was adradde^ 
a laugeden of that gode k^k, 

. YraHamurJ^i2m(B.B.T.B.XL 1784. 

2t. A contest; a fight. 

Thow ssUe lose this laykt, and thl lyfo aftyrot 
Thow has lyflodo in delytte and lordohlppM Inewe I 

MorU Arthm$ (H. eT T. S.X I 8887. 

lake^ (Iflk), n. [< F. laque. lac, < Pers. uik, lake, 
< lak, lac: see Zac^.] A pigment formed by ab- 
sorbing animal, vegetable, or coal-tar coloring 
matter from an aqueous solution by moans or 
metaUio bases. The general method of preperation is 
to add an alkali solution to an infnilon of the sabstanoe 
affording the desired color, as madder, eochinesl, logwood, 
orquoroltron. To this is added a aolntlon of common alnm, 
prodneing a precipitate of alumina, which in aettllng car. 
ties with it the coloring matter, thus forming the lake. As 
paints, lakes look body, and are mostly used In ghudng 
over other oolora. From coohineal is prepared carmine, 
the flneat of the red lakes. Crimton lak§ is a ooehinesl 
lake containing more alttminous base than carmine. Car> 
minaUd lek$ is the cheaper and weaker lake made from 
cochineal after the carmiae has been extracted. Seof- 
lei lake is prepared by mixing vermilion with erimaon lake. 
PunlB l(m Is a apedea of crimsoii lake with a pnrple hue. 


matter of the 


are produced by preeipitating the coloring 
madder-root with an alumina base. Thi^ 


irregular distribution of surface detritus. The existence 
of a depression being given, the question whether it ohall 
be entirely filled with water la one of climate. In regions 
of small rainfall aud lame evaporation, depressiona oeour 
which do not become fllied with water, and oonseqnently 
do not furnish any surplus which aholl overflow and run 
to the aea. Such ttfiona having no drainage to the aeo, 
are called eiosMl baeint, and there are very large areas of 
this oharaoter in Asia and North America, and amaller 
ones elsewhere. The water in tlie lakes oooupylng the 
lowest portion of such depressions is always more or less 
saline, beoanse that which is brought in leavea as it evapo- 
rates a ooiistantly aoeumulatlng store of the saline mat- 
ters which it holds In solution. Tho Caspian Sea is prop- 
erly a salt lake; and aome lakes are exoeastvely salt, as 
the Groat Salt lake in Utah and the Dead Sea (also prop- 
erly a lakeX There are lakes of considerable aiie, as sev- 
eral in Canada, which have no visible Inleti, being fed en- 
tirely from subterranean loaroes. . 

Ye elves of hUli^ braoki, standing lakw and groves. 

8hak.t Tempest, v. 1. 83. 


So stretch'd out huge In length the Areh-flend li 
(Chain'd on the burmng Zaks. MiUon, P. L., 


8hak,t Tempeet, v. 1. 83. 
h the Areh-flend lay 
JViZton, P. L., T 2ia 


S. A relatively small pond partly or wholly ar- 
tifloial, as an ornament of a park or of public 
or private grounds. 

AtTlmon's villaletnipaasaday. . . .^ 

Two Cupids squirt before ; a lake behind 
Improves the keenness of the northern wind. 

Popet Moral Essays iv. 111. 

3. A stream; rivulet. [Prov. Eng.]— 4^. A pit ; 
den. 

And set bym In ye lake of lyons where Danyell the 
prophete was, and retresshed hym with mete and drynke. 

Str if. Fyigiymage^ p. 86. 


range In color from light pink through red to brown and 
purple. Indian Zoke is the same as lao-lake (which see, 
under Iae8). KeIZow lake is made from qnercltronbark, 
■ometlmes from l*erBlaa or French Avignon berriea. Green > 
lake Is oomponnded by adding Prusslanblue to yellow lake. 
atfine lake ia an obaolete term for brown pink. Burnt 
lake Is obtained by partially charring crimson lake. From 
logwood are obtained lakes of various shades of deep- 
brownish red, as rm lake, Flarenee lake, FlminHne lake, 
etc. From eertain of the ooal-tar colors are obtained lakes 
almost Identioal in odor with oochiucal and madder and 
equal in permanency* 

lue^ (^)i D, [ME., < OD. ZaA'cn, D. Idkm^ 
liueu, cloth, a sheet, b OS. Ikoan s mLG. laken, 
cloth, B OHG. lakhan, laehan, MHG. ladlien, G. 
taken b Icol. lakan b Ban. lagen b Sw. lakan, a 
shout.] A kiud of fine white linen. 

He dide next Ills white lore 
Of cloth of lake fyu and olere 
A breech and oek a sherte. 

CAatiesf, Sir Thopaa, 1. 147. 

lake^ (Iflk), v, A dialectal form of leak, 

laike^ Oftk), n. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
Zacfci. 

Ye've married con below our degree^ 

A lake to a’ our kin, 0. 

Laird </ Drum (ChUd'a Brilails, IV. ISUX 

lake-dweller (l&k'dweF6r), n. A lacustrian; 
on inhabitant of a lake-dwelling or lacustrine 
village. 

lake-dwelling (l&k'dwePing), n. A dwelling 
built on piles or other support over the water of 
a lake or other body of water. The name was first 
apidied to remains of pidilstorio dwrilingi discovered in 
recent times at the bottom of many lakes of Switserland, 
and la now used for similar stmoturea anywhere, whether 
ancient or modem. In the Swiss lakes, as In moat other 
example^ a number of dwelltnga forming a lacustrine 
village, were built together on a platform resting cither 
upon pUos or upon layers of fascines supported by stakes 
and appear generally to have been ooiineeted with the 
shore by a bridge. Many implements of bone, flint, 


as the burbot. Also ealled leestem mudjlBk. 
[Lake region. U. B.]— 2. The bowfin or mud- 
fish, Amia eaiva, 

lakelet (Iftk'let), n. [< ZaAel + -ZgA] AHttle 
lake. 

The Chateau de Versailles, ending In royal isaki and 
pleasanoes, gloaming lakeMe, aTbour^ labyHntlis. 

. OaeiyU, French Bev., L vlL fi. 

NlooUet « . . considered none of the tributary ZokalsCs 
ho had explored as suffloiently important to even merit a 
name. ffWenes, VUL 144. 

IiakerMlfi'kb|0» ft. [< Zalte^ + -crl.] 1. One 
of the Lake Sehool of poetry: generally used 
contemptuously. Also Lakiei. 

And now, my Epic Benegade 1 what ere ye etf 
With an the LeSlere, in and out of idaoeT 

Byron, Don Jnao, Ded., it L 

2. [/.c.] A fish of or taken from a lake; specifi- 
cally, the lake-trout of North America, SakeeU~ 
nua (diHeUmmer) namayeuah. See lake-trout, 2. 
laker^ (Ift'k^r), n. [< lakd^ + A player; 
an actor. [Prov, Eng.] 
lakfllll^, n. [ME. Weeryng; < lakc^ (laker^) 
+ Plapng; sport; jesting. 

Thor wBi lanhyng A lakeryng and ‘*let go the ooppe!” 

l^Plowmangs^ vfiTsat 

lake-diad (lak'shad), H. One of several differ- 
ent inferior fishes, as suokers, eto.: a eommer- 
eial name under which the prepared fish are 
sold. [Lake region, U. S.] 
lake-gtnrgeon (lak'Htdr^Jpn), n. The common 
fresh-water sturgeon of 'North America, Aet- 
penaer ruhieundua. Also called blaek aturgeon, 
mioaturgeoti, rock-aturgeon, and atone-aturgeou. 
lake-teont (lak'trout), n. 1. The common sal- 
mon-trout of western North America, Sabno 
pufvuratua; the Rocky Mountain brook-trout; 
the Y ellowRtone trout, it ii one of the rlverHulmon, 


not Riiadromoua end belongs to the leotion FMo of the 

ra lBalma. It hese narrow bend of small teeth on the 
bone. The oanilal fin is MlghUy forked; the donel 
rather low. It is extremely variable in elie, oolomtlon. 


Wi bMV WIIM fp SWia sMVMMa van wsav swvwa jmwwa am nw 

garded as the parent stock of several varieties of black- 
apotted trout. It abonnda in the riven of Alaska, Oregon, 
and Washington, there deaceuding to the sea, end some- 
times attains a weight of so pounds : it is also found in 
the Yellowstone and upper Hisionri regions, the Greet 
Bttin of Utah, in Colorado, and In the upper Bio Grande. 
Tho Waha lake-trout of Washington is a variety (boMdsrO 
of this speolea. Another variety, found from the Kansea to 
the upper Mlsaourl, la called var.stomCas. A third Is var. 
kenehawi, tho silver or blaek trout of Lake TahoaFyrt- 
mid Lake, and the streams of the Sierra Nevada. The vi^ 
riailons of this fiib have ^ven rise to many teohnical 
names, among them Baltno teuppUeh, Bee out under eoL 
mon-trouL 

2. Tho Mackinaw trout, Salvelinua namayeuah, 
more fully called the great lake-trout; the longe 
of Vermont; the togue of Maine. This is an en- 
tirely different fish from the foregoing, being near a char. 


lake oount^ of England (Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
and Lanoashiro): tint given in derision 1^ the "Edin- 
burgh Beview,"— Tbe mat liJam, specifically, the five 



world. They disoha^ Into the river St. Lawrence, in the 
basin of which they arc Included by geographe^and 
whioh is Itsdf sometimes reokoned as begiimliig with the 
St Louis, the bekd straun ^ Lake Supentw. , , 

lake^ O&k), V, f. ; pret. and pp. ZaXxfd, ppr. lak- 


OrMt Lak«-tiDut, or Maekiimw Trent (SeivtiOtM mamejfciuk). 

The mouth is laiga with veiy strong teeth ; tho oandel 
fin is well forked, the adlpcwe small; the odor Is dark 
gmy; sometlmea pels^ sometimes bisoklah, eveiywhen 
marked with rounded paler spots, often tinged with red- 
dish. This fish sorneumes attains a length of 8 feet; 
it abounds In the larger bodies of water of Malnc^ New 
Hampihlre, Vermont, northern New York, and the Great 
Lake region, to Montana and northward. A variety of thia, 
found only In Lake Superior, Is known is the eteeemeL 

Same as ZZAwieakd. Bourut^ePop. 
rinrig.(1777),p.21. 

lake-weed (Ifik'wfld), It, Thewater 5 >epwr,.pj- 
lygonum Hydropiper, a plant growing in still 
water. The name is also loosely applied to other 


teg, [Also laik and, by corruption, lafk», q. v. ; 
< )IE. lake, laiken, layken, < AS. Idean (pret. 
WZo. ise, pp, Zdoflfi), swing, wave, float (as a 
fhip), flutter (as a bird), ^ay, sport, play (sd 
instoument) (ohiefly a poet, word), b MHG. 


Luke-dwtUlDfR, nstorwl.— From Troyen. 

hrotae, and iron, pottery, and other objeota and some hu- 
man remains, have been found in these ancient deposits. 
Similar hebltetlons are still used In vartons parts of the 
world. In Ireland and Sootland, where they were ooeu- 
pied within hlstorio time% they are celled eroniMipt. See 
eromug endjMdg/jmt. 


lacustrine plants. [Eng.] 
lake-whltiu (Ifik^wbP&g), n. The Musquaw 
river whitefish, Coregonualakradorieue. 

lalrli u. SeeZooS. 

IaUaX (l&'kin), w. [< ME. Idhyne, lahapaf ^ 
par. irreg. (for taking f)< ZoA^, jday : ms lalA} 
A placing; a toy. [Old and pror, Bof.] 


laklB 

Hi polfe np in Ut boMmt that UJ 

Ma JtomcmortMS p. lOflw (HaOMU,) 

lakiii^ (Ift'kin), n. [A contracted form of 
ladjfhin: formerly common In oatha, with ref- 
erence to the Virgin Mary.] A diminutiye of 
our Udn» by our lady - that ia by the ViT' 

glDifaiy. 

. fiu V MKn, I can 00 no further, tir ; 

My old bonee ache. Shieik,^ Temp^ ill. a 1. 

laUng-plaM (lacking-plan), n. [< laUng, ver- 
bal n. of r,, + pfooe.] A play-gronnd ; 


88S4 

la.fM.8 (UL^mh), n. [8p.. gold or eilver cloth, a 
particular use of (afiia,plm: neelamoS, Zamina.] 
1. Aricb material roade in Spainin the fifteenth 
century, described as a cloth of silver shaded 
and watered. 

A droM of ailvor Uma, over French lilae. 

Afmttope, Old Court Cuitoma P* 86. 

8. A similar stuff of modem manufacture. See 


4. Ironioally, a ruffian or bully: Kirko’s 

lambs (a troop of British soldiers noted for their 
atrocities in suppressing Monmouth's rebellion 
in 1685)._H01y lamb, in the Or. OA. a iqaare pro. 
lection rlBing ebove the rest of the rounA flet oblate of 
leavened bread. It !■ itamped with a orou, in the anglei 
of which ere the letten XC XC NI KA-lhat ii/lwOr 


Xpi^f viirf, *'JoiniChristoonqneri.'* Theprii 
the holy lamb from the remainder of the olnato with the 
holy lance in the office of protheaii, and it li the part af- 
torward uied for oonieoraaon, tho antidoron belnK tokm 
from the remainder. Alio called the or 


lama cToro, below. Spanish Arts (S. K. Hand- 

SSeoiauyTBlMUhi'ITbiU.'^M*^^ ssrf 

1 avwuumifc uiiuu juai;AU($. oousasting of lamas; as, the lamaic . Behold the Lamb Qsd, which taketh away the tin of 

[rtov. Ifing. J Bvatem : n hioSivohv. . the world. John i. ». 

lamb (lam), v. i, [< lamhf n.] To bring forth 
young, as sheep. 

, » . - - 1 They (the oheeplAmib not eo coon ai with ttt, for at the 

metaphysical ideas of Buddhism with an organ- end of Mey their lambe are not come in Maaon. 
ised hierarchy under two semi-political sever- Brand, ZetlanA Tfi. 

eign pontiffs (see lamai), an elaborate ritual, lambatikt. t’* f* [Also lambeak; appar. < lami -f 
and the worship of a host of deities and saints, obj. baoA;^. Cf. lambasfe.] To beat ; cudgel 
[< lama^ + -^sf.] One [Old ala^.] 



Theie laHao^pktm, aa they are locally termed, ore fre- 
quented by a great number " “ * "" 

poaaeaalon of the femalea. 

Hi Sstbtdun, 

(U^kish), a. [< lake^ 4- -isb.] Wet; 
moist. [Bare.] 

That watery lakiah hlU. Grttm, Orlando Fnrloao. 

Lal^ (Ift'kist), ». [< teA-«i + •iat.J Same os Luuillib (rrm^i(it)7 


j A vjjt Cl 1 - I. . . profeseing the religion called Lamaiam. Also H.nv miy thqr cdl that dde whenoe tbar m not 

laklM. N. and e. A Middle Engluh form of ^maite. imniSiMbaonniisbt Mnw. of -Vw lf«% pi iia 

/l.1»t■'.nn^ a rmiiit 1 ^ OnthoooculonotthagrMitMnnUfM(lvdafth.£oeia> lambaokt. tt. rAleolamhdoJ;.* 800 the verb.] A 

amsr“““^Tslxw.fis‘ „ 

i£'liTdjr/*jJ-^+-.M “jfgssilf'”*-®''*' t< .-.4 

of or pertaining to a lake or lakes* [Bare.] injmfnfdn (la-man'tliy P. pron. la-mofi-tafi^), n. 

And flanking towera , . [P.: see manatee,] ^me as manatee, 

aeoa, Mannlon, v., Int luntanshv dn'milr-kil n. r< laintil + Or. aoWv. (lam-bal'), ft 


ooUiar, and gave unto him halfea aooreof aoundlombaotva 
with their oudgela. (Triatw, Diaoovery of Cooanage (]A91>. 

lamb-ale (lam'fil), n, A country feast at 
lamb-shearing. 

lamb»ale !■ atlll [1781] ttied at the vnioge of Klrtliiigton 
In Oxfordshire for an annual feaat or omebrity at lomb- 
■heailug. T, Ulit. Eng. PoeUy, 111 189. 

[Bo called after tho 


. . Mannlon, v., int lamaichy (Ifi'mllr-ki), n. [< lamfll + Or, apxfh 

*': [NL., < L. ^la^fc, a fern, rule.] The lamaic hierarchy ; tho eoolesias- Princess die Xamba/to.] A flehu or scarf of surah 
T. pratrie.] 1. m omffA. : tieal system or priesthood of the lamas. - - - - 


name, < Gr. AoAam prattle.] 1. In omffb. : tieal system or priesthood of the lamas. orfoulard,usual1ytrimmed with lace: a fashion 

(a) A genus of birds of the family Campopha- Lamarokian (la-mfir'ki-an), a, [< iMfnarok (see of about 1878. 
gidWf 01 which the type is L. teratf containing Ijumarckism) + Aan.] uf or pertaining to tho lambaitg (lam-bast 0, v, f.; pret. and 

- French naturalist Lamarck. Bee XamarrA.'tom. * ■ - * 


numerous species (about 25) ranging fjrom Mau- 
ritius through India to Australia and Ooeaniea. T.iLtnn.rebift.wigin (la-mfir'ki-au-ism). n. [< Acr- 
BoUf 1826. (b) A genus of thrushes (same as marokian + -trm.] Same as Lamnrdl^m, 
CopsidkuB^ 1), the tjm being Tardus mindanen^ Lamarddam (^xfiftT^kizm), n. [< JMmarek{aen 


lam- 


Boui, 1858.— >8. In enfom., a genus of dip- 
terous insects of the family Desvoiagf 

lall^ (181), V, A dialectal variant of loll, 
lall^ (lal), a. A dialectal variant of IU12^ con- 
traction of UtUe. 

(lal'w). a, and n, [A dial, form of 
lawland, lowland,] L a. Belonging to the Low- 
lands of Scotland. [Scotch.] 


dof.) + -frm.j In Wo/., the general body of 
doemue propounded by the French naturalist 

T Vk A* ^ * me A J _ W . M 4 AAAV . 


basted^ ppr. lambasting, [£ppar. < 7ami -f 
bosfcl.] To beat severely; thrash; in sailors’ 
use, to boat with a rope's end. [Blang.] 

Whine not, my love : hie foxy etrolght will woite him; 
Stand off awhUo, and toe how llo limJbaiSU him. 

iMtonnia Mt^bani (1687). (Jrarea) 


•T. B. P. A. de Monet de Lamarck (1744-1829); lambatiyet (lam'ba-tiv), a. and ft. [More cor- 


tho theory of evolution as maintained by him 
at the be^nning of the nineteenth century, to 
the effect that all plants and animals are de- 
scended from a common iirimitivo form of life. 
InjU fundamTOtal princjploa and osiiential 


rectly ^lambitive: i L* lambitus^ 
lick, lap: see lamhenU] I. a, 
licked up ; to bo taken oy licking. 


, pp. of tamberSf 
I. a. That may be 


In affootJoDB both of lunga and weaaou,p)viicians make 
lae uf ayvupa and laimbativt medioinea. 8ir T, Browne. 


Andootirm 


rgenl 
lea to 


own that 


JL n. The Lowland Scotch dialect. 

I tranalate Jolm*B 
bom Britaunli. 


Lamarcklam dlffera from iMirwiiitim in aaauming 

cliaiigca reralted from appetonoy and the active exertion 
. . , of tho organlem. See aMo^^vneriiL 

A AA iMaafiorid (Ift'ma-se-ri), n. Sec lamasery, 

\ ^ A lamaaery (Ja'ms^se-ri), n. ; pi. lamaseries (-ris). 

"" TAlso lamaserat; after P. lamaseHet < Uma^ + 

Pent, mrdif an inn: see caravansary,] A Bud- 
dhist monastery or nunnery in Tiliet or Mongo- 
lia, presitled over by a chief lama, correspond- tures at tho 
ing to a European aobot or abbess. lAamaseries craniometry, 

are vory numerous, and some contain soveral lambdadim (lam'di^sizm), n. [< LL. lambda- 
thousand inmates. cismuSf labdacismusi’ < Gr. AaftfiooKiafide^ hifida- 

KicudCi a fault in pronunciation of the letter 


JL La Fastoi 

Ulation (la-lfl'8h(m), 91. [< F. lallation^ ira- 
perfeot pronunciation of the letter I, < L. lal* 
tarCf sing lullaby; cf. (h, XaXfiv, talk, chatter.] 

An imperfect pronunciation of the letter r, 
whereby it is made to sound like I, See lamb* 
dadsm, 

lalo (16^15), ft. See baobab, 

Ifumatliy (i^lop'^thi), n. [< Gr. XaXrlv, talk, -i- lamasoolt, 91. Same as lamVs*woo^ 2. 
ird86c,8weriiig.] Disturbance of the language- lamb (lam), it. [< ME. lamb, lomh, pi, lamhen, 
function, in the most extensive sense. ' * - - . - 

lami (lam), e. U ; pret. and pp. lammedf ppr. 
lamming, [Also lamm; < Icel. len^a, beat (cf. 
lanning, a beating) ; cf. lama, liruise, appar. b 
B. lamfif V.] To thrash ; beat. [Now only pro- 
vincial or colloquial.] 


I'pon the mantle-tree . . . itood a pot of lambatiee 
elootuaxy. Steele, TaUar, >io. 866. 

II. n. A medicine taken by licking, 
lambda (lam'da), 9). [< Gr. Mupda, < Heb. Id- 
medk,] 1. The name of the Gtreek letter A, X 
(equivalent to tho Bomau L, I).— 8. In cranial,, 
the Junction of tho sagittal and lambdoid su- 
‘ ' apex of the latter. See cut under 


At the proeent moment my body ia quietly aaleep In a ;r , , „ - 

(amaeUtry [road lamnmry\px Thibet I, < XauSdaKt^eiVf pronounce I faultily, < Mftfiaa, 

P. Jf. Onxiq/hfuit Mr* laaaofl^ xiii. the loti ' ' - 


Many. 1 aay, air, if I bad been acquainted 
With Mfnnuiq; in my youth, aa you have been. 

With whlppiiik and aaoh heneflta of natnra I ahoold do 
better. Btou. and Ft., Honeat Man'a Fortimc^ v. a 
If Mllwood were here, daali my wiga ! 

Quoth ha 1 would pummd and tarn her well 

J, Smith, Hejected Addreaaea nx. 

lui%. 91, An obsolete spelling of lamb, 
lin&B (lam), 9t. [< F. lame, a thin leaf: see 
Iafiia8, lamina^ In weaving^ a leaf or heddlo. 

The generality of weavera oouple the flrat and third 
healdi or ahafta and ao are enabled to weave it with only 
twotoina A, Bartow, Weaving^ p 817. 

lamaMlft'mfil,9i. [Tibetan.] A celibate priest 
Off ecdesiastlio belonging to that variety of Bud- 
dhism known as Lamaiam. There are aevaralgradea 
of lamaa both male and female. The dalal.lama and the 
tmho- or hogdo-lama are regarded aa aupreme pontiffa. 
~ re of equal authority in their roapactive territoriea, 
B former ia muq^the m^ imponant, and ia known 

.]. \, A 


itror 1: see lambda.] 1, A too frequent 
use of words containing the letter I in speaking 
or writing. A Latin example appears in the 
following: 

Sol ot luna luce lucent alba, lent, laotea. 

Martianui CapeOa. 

2, An imperfect pronunciation of the letter r, 
making it sound like 1; lallation. The defect ia 
common among children, and alao among the Chinoae in 
apecking foreign language from the abaenoe of the aouiid 
^ _iai. 1 1 a M V of r aa an Initial in their native towe. 

, , ^ Momte!<2.^vdrD. 80 ? letter A, A (see lambda), + Ac.] In 9faalA., the 

AianaeeHfe, irayeia, p, act. gubtraoting the same indeterminate 

quantity, X, from all the elements of the prin- 
cipal diagonal of a determinant, or of subtinct- 
ing Si with numerical submultiples and alternat- 
ing signs from the sinister dia^ual. Sec latent 
root, under latent, 
lambdoid (lambdoid), a. r<' Gr. 
formed like a lambda (A), X Xd/z^da, the letter 
A, H- eidof, shape.] Having the shape of the 
Greek capital lambda (A): specifically applied 


IMUii v^Aiuu^, n, jja.a, lurnu, wmu, ui* iwnuvn, 

lambren, lambran, < AS. ktmbjomb (ClNorth. also 
lemb), also lomhor (pi. lambru, lombru, lomberUf 
lomboro) ss OS. lamb k D. MLG. lam = OHQ, 
lambf MHG. lamb, lamp, lam, G. lamm b Icel. 
lamb s 6\v. lamm s Dan. lam s Goth, lamb, a 
lamb.] 1. A young animal of the sheep kind; 
a young sheep. 

And men 
in Bon and 
uuten WoUe. 

And In the Adda all ronnd I heir the bleating of the lamb, 
Temymm, May Queen, Uonclualon. 

2. A person gentle or innocent as a lamb. 

Outward lambren aemen w& 

Kulle of goodneaao and of pitee ; 

And Inward we, wlthouien fabler 
Ben gredy wolvea ravyiable. 

Aom. the Bm, L 7018. 

The very whitest lamb in all my fold 

lioveiyou : I know her : the worat thought ahe haa 

la whiter oven than her pretty hand. 

Tennyson, Aylmer'a FiolA 

Hence— 8. One easily beguiled or fieeced; an 
inexperienced speculator who is deceived into 
. making losing investments. [Slang.] 

When a young gentleman or apprentloe oomea into thla 
aphool of virtue nnaklUtd in the qulbblea and devioea 


They ore of eqnal authority in their roapaciive tenitortea, 
but the former ia mnob the more imponant, and ia known 
to Inropeana aa the Grand Lama, 

Iiim8^(lii^in4)f ff* [NL., < llama, q. v,] 1, A aonooi of JinakiUM in M qika^wa^ uuuwowaTt v. wu. n, iwc 

tBBUOf OnMMte of £k>uth America, indi^ l»inb«an^iD'b6),**.: pi. Jomftoaii* (-1)6*). [F. : 

&a Uu^ yloBgna,^al{aoa^ aaA manaoo : now wd ^ ,»« *f WJ 1“ *«•-. «>“« poi*!** 

*, «. xhtSMnVMid.SbfiBMAlUaa.tlLm' in a labrti-OMi, * ” 


in anatomy to the suture between the snpraoc- 
cipltal and the two parietal bones of the skull, 
wnioh has this form U) man. See out under mr- 
nium, 

Umbdddtl (lam-doi^dal), a, [< lambdoid 4- 
-al.1 Same as lambdoid, 
lamMaki. f . and 91. Bee lamback. 


calUd AiM8aiila.^2a c.j Seellasia. 


See email. 


IgtfnlmftiiTiid (lam'bdd), a. In Mme u 
dttvetaiUd* 

lAinbal (lam'bel), h. [OF,, a tag, label: see la- 
bel] 1. A part of the noiuings of a horae, hav- 
ing the form of a reotangular tablet or aoreon 
han^ff at the broaat or flank, evidently intend- 
ed ror defenae, and probably of cuir-bonilli, oi 
of gamboiaed work. pi Same 

aa tomboys, 2.— 8. In her,, same aa label 
lainbenoy (lam'bgn-ai), a.; pi. lambenciee (-aiz). 
[< lamben{t) + -ey,] The qoali^ of being lam- 
bent; that which ia lambent ; a lambent ^eam. 

Tbeu were Mored UembmBlm, tongneaof aathentic flame 
from heaven, Cerfi^, keminlioenoea. 

lambent (lam'bgnt), a, [< L lambeH(U)8, ppr, 
of lanibere, lick; of. Or, Xairretp, lap: aee AuA.l 
1. XiiokiDg. [Bare.] 

To itroke hla iiare neok or to receive 
The ImibnU homage of hla arrowy tongue. 

Ctnopeir, Taak. vL 78B. 

Hence— 8. Bunning along or over a aurfaoe, aa 
if In the aot of licking; flowing over or along; 
lapping or bathing; aoftlybri^t; gleai^ng. 
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prepared for uae in dreaa or in the ornamenting 
of coatume, for mata, etc.; alao, collectively, 
material ao prepared from lamba* aktoa. The 
flneit iMntNririna are the Peratnn, which are either gray or 
black, and rank among ooitly fan. Hungarian and Hpan* 
lih lambiklna are ucm eapeclally In the national eoatume 
for men. a jacket or ihort coat being made wholly of ihto 
mateiiaL Prunlaii lambikitia aro uaed for oout-ouffa and 
ooat-ooUara One of the beat-known varletlea la aatrakbaii. 

A furred gown to keep him warm : and fnired with foz 
and lanUhtkint too. 8hak,, M. for M., IIL 9L a. 

8. The akin of a lamb, or collectively the akina 
of lamba, freed from wool and dreased for mak- 
ing glovea, etc.— 8. Woolen cloth made to re- 
aemble lambakin.— 4. Anthracite coal of In- 
ferior <mality (culm). [Swansea, Wales.] 
laTnbflfcm (lam'skin), e. U ; pret. and pp. lamlh 
skinned, ppr. Uimhshiuning, [< lamlmkin, n.; not 
quite like the equiv. cowhide, but a humor- 
ous uae, alluding to lam^, e.] To beat. 




Down-glanolng. larntd the chaiger. 

reitiifioii, Laacelot I 

(lam), n. and a. [Also layme; an old or 
dial, form of loam,] 1. it, 1. Earthenware. 
[Now Scotch.] 

2 flagons of laym, enamelled with Mae and white and 
one aliblnc. /nvant^ (ISTSX 

8. A broken piece of earthenware ; a potsherd. 


He strake Fhalantua juat upon the 
tered the kmm thereof. Hfr P. 


The Star that did my Hofng frame 
Waa hut a kimtenf Flama 


Jama 

OimUy, Hndarle Odea, vL 4. 


Tboae [eyes] only are heantlful which, like the plauots, 
have a ate^. lambent llght^aro luminous but not ijur- 
klliig Lonafdlow, Hyperion, lu. 4. 

Lambeth Artidea. See article, 
lamblct, ft* A Middle English form of limbec, 
Chaucer, 

lambick (Jam'bik), n. A kind of strong beer 
made in Belgium 1^ the process caUed the self- 
fermentatiou of worts. 

lambie (lam'i), «I. [Dim. of lamb,] A little 
lamb; a lambldn Also lammk, [Scotch.] 

When llnneta aang^ and lamlbiu play’d. 

Bumit As ou the Banka. 

lambiahfi a, [< ME. lambyssh; < lamb + -lyA^.] 
Lamblike. 

The UmbytOi poeple, vqyded of al vyae, 

Hadden no fantaaye to debate. 

Chaueer, Former Age, L 60. 

lambkiU (lam^kil), «. [< lamb + kUP-,] The 
ahoep-laorol, Kaknia august^olia, 
lambkin (lam'kin), n, |s D. and Flem. lammc^ 
ken; aa lamb + -Aiii.] 1. A little lamb. 

Zn the warm folda their tender lambkine lie. 

Dryden, tr. of Uvld'a Metamoridk., zUl. 

8. One treated as gently as a lamb ; one fondly 
cherished, 

sir John, thy tender lambHn now Is king ; 

Harry the Flfth'a tho man. 

Shat,, 2 Hen. IV., v. 8, 122. 

lamblike (lam'lik), a, [< lamb + likeS.l Like 
nlainb; gentle; humble; meek: aB,atatMik€ 
temper 

lambling (lam'ling), n. [< lamb + 4ing^,] A 
young or small lamb; hence, a stuiddly or ig- 
norantly innocent person. 

It waa over the black alieep [nogroea] of the Oaatlewood 
fl(»ok that Mr. Ward aoinehow hwl tho most Influence. 
’I'heso woolly lamtUnge were Immensely affected by his 
exhortattona Thaekeray, Virginians, v. 

lamboyat, pi K OF. lamtwau, a slired, flap, 
etc. : see label] i. A skirt of tassota of the 
form worn in the sixteenth contn^. Compare 
tatteel--~2. In the armor of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, the base or skirt of orna- 
mental stufl!. Moynek, Also lambcle, 
lambrant, », An obsolete plural of kmb, 
IflpmbTeqmn (lam'bre-kin), n, [< F. lambrequin, 
the covering or trappings of a helmet, a mantle, 
scallop; ori^n unoertaTn.1 1. A piece of tex- 
tile fabric, leather, or the like, han^g by one 
of its edges, and t^ioally having the opposite 
edge da^d, slittedf, scalloped, or othen^e out 
in an ornamental manner: used in several ways, 
(a) In medkwd armor, a Meoe of staff worn over the nel- 
inet of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, eepeolally 
at tourneys and justs. This umge Is figured in modern 
heraldry. See below. (6) In vpImUtery, a eort of curtain 
»>verlng the upper pert of an opening, as a door or win- 
dow. and often forming a kind of oomloe to the curtain 

- - ^ in,. 

;c. 

more 

01 less imitating or resembling a lambrequin, 
as in some Chinese vases, In which the upper 
part of the body is covered by solid decoration 
having a lower edge of jagg^ or ornamented 
outline.»8. In Aer., the mantelet, represented 
as floating i^m the helmet, and often forming 
an Important part of the ornamental decora- 
tion of the achievement, 
umbddn (lambskin), n, 1. The furred or woolly 
skin of a lamb, dtoer of natural color or dyed, 
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her wenChes, while his mistress wore hfs liou i skin, i 
lanMUnnea him If he did not his busiiiewy 

Chapman, Widow’s Teirs, 11. 4. 

laniVfl-littllce (lamz'let^is), n. Same as oom- 
sa/arl 

lamb'fl-qnartm (lamx'kwAr^tArz), n, 1. A 
European weed, Mriplea patula, natural order 
CheHojmdiaeeai,^2. An American weed of the 
same order, Chenopodium album, naturalised 
from Europe; white goosefoot. 
lamb'fl-toiunie (lamz^tung), n. 1. The hoary 
plantain, ^lantago moflia. Soo plantain,-^ 2, 
A caipenters’ plane having a deep and narrow 
bit, used for making quirks. E, J7. Knight. 
Iambus-wool (lamz'wul), u. 1. The wool of 
lambs, used in manufacture; hence, delicate 
wool, as of certain broods of sheep or of lambs, 
or of mixed varieties, used for the manufacture 
of hosiery 8. [Prob. so called from its soft- 
ness; of. veket, applied to flue old spirit: word 
qf flannel, a kind of flip.] Alo mixed with su- 
gar, nutmeg, and tho pulp of roasted apples. 

A cupp of lamba^npoal they druike unto him then. 

Kino and MOler ttf MarUffidd (Child’s Ballids, YllL 87). 
Kezt crowne the bowlo full 
With gentle lanUtu vwoU, 

Adde sugar, and nutmeg, and ginger. 

IierM,£wate Night 

llolng come home^ we to carda till two In the morning, 
and diinking fomb’s-vool. Pepyt, Dlaiy, IIL 7. 

Lamb'8-WO(fl yam, a soft woolen yam, dightly twisted, 
used for fancy work. Diet, qf NeealeuwiHt, 
lame^ (lam), a. [< ME. lame, < AB. lama b OB. 
lam zs OFries. lorn, lam = D. lam = MLG. law, 
OHG. MUG. lam, G. lahm b Icel. latni s Bw. 
Dau. lam, lame: perhaps orig. * bniisod, maimed’: 
cf. e.] 1, Crippled or disabled by injury 
to or defect of a limb or limbs; spooifloally, 
walking with difficulty; halting; limping: as, 
a lame man or horse. 

X was eyes to the blind, and foot wu I to the fdiii#. 

Jobzxlx. 15. 

8. Inefficient from injury or defect; unsound 
or impaired in strength ; crippled : as, a Ume leg 
or arm. 

The golde hath made his wIttes lame. 

Omter, C!onf. Amant, v. 

Myself would work eye dim, and finger lame, 

Tennpeon, Geraint 

8. Figuratively, imperfect; lacking finish or 
completeness ; defective in quality or quantity ; 
haltmg; insufficient; hobbling: as, tofiteverse; 
lame nmes; a lame excuse. 

0 most fotiM and Impotent coiiolaslon ! 

Shat., Othello, IL 1. 182. 

The sick man’s sacHfloe is but a lame oblation. 

Sir T. Browne, Christ Mor., 1. 4. 

Santa Orooe juid the dome of St Peter's aro lame copies 
after a divine model Emereon, History. 

Lams dn^ In eommereial dang, one who Is unable to 
meet his obligations ; a bankrupt ; especially, a defaulter 
on tlie atook-exohaugc. 

1 may be fame, but I shall never be a duet, nor deal in 
the garbage of the alley. Wafyoie, letters (1771X UL 887. 

lamo^ (Ifttn), V. t; prot. and pp. lamed, ppr, lam* 
ing, [< ME. lamen, < AB. Imian (s OB. Umon 
(in comp, bi*lam6n) b OFries. Ima, lama s D. 
ver4ammen b MLG. lamen, lemcn m OHG. la* 
wSn, Un^n, MHG. lamen, lemcn, G. lahmen s 
Icel. lenqa, thrash, flog, beat, lame, disable, s 
Dan. lamme b Bw. lamma), < lama, lame: see 
lame^, a, Cf. lawh v.] To make lame ; cripple 
or disable ; render impeif ect or unsound : as, to 
lame an antagonist; to lame an arm or a leg. 

I cannot help It now : 

Unless, by using moans, I lame the foot 

Of our design. Shat., Cor., iv. 7. 7. 

A tender foot wlU be galled and lamed, If you aet It go- 
ing In rugged paths. Barrow, Wbeka IZL ul 


[Scotch.! 

n. a. Earthen: used of jittery: as, a Ume 
pig (an earthen vessel). [Scotch.] 

n, [Early mod. E. also lamm; < ME. 
lampe for ^lame, < OF. (and F.) lame, a plate, a 
blade, < L. lamina, a thin plate : see lamina, and 
cf. lama^,] In armor, a plate of metal. Ftorio, 

^ so as he hat- 
they, Arcadia. UL 

lamel (lam^el), n. Same aa lamella, 

lamella (la-mel'(). it. ; pi. lamelUe (-d). [L,, a 
small plate of metal, < lamina, a thin niece of 
metal, wood, etc.: see lamina,] A thfn plate 
or scale. Specifically — (a) In M.: (l) An erect scale or 
blade inserted at the Junction of the daw and Ihnb In some 
corollas, and forming a part of their corona or crown, (ft 
111 thu ^up jiyarieini of hymenomyovtous fungi one of 
thu ruUlating vertical plates on the under side of theplleus, 
upon which the hymeuium Is extended; one of the gllli^ 
for example, oi common mushrooms (Joarteue^ (b) In 
anat, and wof., a thin or tmaU lamina; a plate or layer; 
especially, one of a series of thin plates arranged like the 
leaves of a book or the gills of an oyster.— Brsiiclllsl 1»- 
mslla. See brattcAicl—BavsrslanlaindUii, hollowed- 
Inders of bonu-tlssuc surrounding and concentric with a 
Haversian ouiial. There are generally several to each canal 
successively Inclosed, as the snooeasivo rings of growth 
of an exogenous plant suxround the central pltlL—Boci- 
mtal lamella of the othsudd, the orlbrlfonn plate, 
a part of the ethmotoiWnal bone.— LamtUft of oODii 
layers of bone-tissue ooncentriosUy ananged arounda 
Haversian canal; Haversian lamelua— Fizpaidioillar 
tho Othmolfl, the meeethmold bonaMgyB. 

lamellar (lam^e-l^r), a. [< lamella + -orS.I 1. 
Disposed in lamellie or layers; laminar In a 
small way. 

A magnet Is said to be lamaurr when It msy be divided 
Into simple dosed magnetic sholli or Into open shells with 
their edges uii the surface of the magnet. 

AMrftison, tr. of Masoait and Joubert, 1. 818. 

8. Having a laniolla or lamellaB ; lamellate.—- 
8. Formed of lamellco ; etrengthened or covered 
with lamellfe : as, a lamellar skirt (a name given 
to the great braguette).~4. In boi,, sMoifl- 
cally. tipped with two flat lobes, as the 8t;^eB of 
many blossoniB. 

lamellarly (lam^-ljir-li), adr. In the form of 
or by means of lamcllie: as, tho leaves of a 
book lie lamellarly, 

lamellar-Btellate Qam ' e-l^-sterftt), a. In 
mhm'al., formed of thin plates or lam^lie ar- 
ranged in star-shaped groups : as, gypsum has 
often a lamellar-sleUate structure. 

lamellate (lam'e-lAt), a. [< NL, lamellatue, < 
L. lamella, a thin metal plate : see lamella,] 1. 
Formed of a lamella, or disposed in lamdlm ; 
lamellar in structure or arrangemout.— 8. 
Having lamellfp ; fun^hed with lutlo lamlnn. 
— Lamulate antMUUB, Intsnnio in which the outer 
joiiiti are prolonged internally, opposing flat surfSces to 
each other, which may be brought uito close contact, thus 
forming a transverse or, rarely, a rounded dub supported 
on one side by the stem or funiculus of the aiiteniUL ss In 
the Scarabteidm or cockchafers. Beetles having ontcniMB 
of this form are oiUed lameiUeomt. Sec cut under on- 
f«nna.-'-LamsllatS palPl those pslpl In which the te^ 
mlnal Joint Is divided lon gitudinally or t 


, ^ ^ _ transverse Into 

seveml lomellm or leaves. 

lamellated (lam'e-l&-ted), ci. Same as lam* 
r/late. 

The lameOated antennoi ot some, the olavellated of oth- 
ers, are suipiislngly beautiful when viewed through a 
microscope. Derham, Vbysloo-Thoology, vIlL 4, note 8. 

lameUlbrandh (ll^mol'i-brangk), a, and n, [< 
L. lamella, a plate, 4- braneniw. gills.]. In. 
Having lamellato gills; pertaining to the La* 
mclUbrancMata, or having their characters. 

n. n. One of the LamellibraHchiata, as any 
ordinary bivalve molluak. 

Also lamellilnranehiatc. 

Lamellibra&eUa (i^-mcl-i-brang^ki-i), n,pl 

Same as IxtmelHbranohiata, 

LameUlbrudlilata (iR-mcl-i bTaim-ki-ft'U), 
H, pi, [NL., nout. pi.: see lamellibranehiak,] 
A group of mollusks without distinct head or ee- 

S hodic eyes, with tho branchlie on each side of 
le body and generally expanded in a plate-llke 
or lammliform manner, and with a shell of two 
lateral valves completely or partly inclosing 
the body. The valves of the shdl ore oonneoted 
doseoverthebookof the animal by a hinge; tbcjafealio 
generally united bv one or two musdea colled addMjwa 
which penetrate the body-moso. O^nliw cf the iImH li 
effected tw in dostlcllgaraent In or about the binge. She 
disU is secreted by a protoogaMon of the iDtigamm eii 



ttMUMiiCfa orjMSfiim, whiflh lapi round tbo bod? .fti hilfii 
bibig either free or anlted lo le to leeTO onlj three eper- 
toree for the inlet end outlet of woter for reqitetlon, and 
fUrthei»rotnulon of 
afleeby orm called 
the ^het, when it la 
pre een t The mas- 
Ottlar edne of the 
mantle loaves on 
eaoh valve an Im- 
preaaion called the 

lion la feneraUv of- 
looted bylamwted 
gills (wtaenoo the 
nameX usually oo- 
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XL «». AmoUiukwithftlamelliformfoot; one 
of the LametUpedia. 


oniwlng a large part 
of ibe Interior of the 
shOll on each aide. 
The mouth is a eim- 
pie lawleas flMurei 
lurnfahed with one 
or two pairs of soft 
palpi, the food being 
conveyed to It by 
oiUa on the gills. 
The heart has a sin- 



jwmyMJ jrw MLMii 

aoSWeB^epont 
XL trans. 1. 


A A 

Vertical TransverM Sectinn otAnMtmta 
thniuffh the heart. 

A A, nmntle-lolt««i A foot; e, reetum 
A, Inner and outer • 

heart ; ir, aurtcleh of 
um i <>'• veitiluile of y' 


gion of aoephaloug mollufikB hamg n large 
lamellar fooi, containing the famiUeg Conchas^ 
Cardiaoea, Areacea, l^onea, widydfddes. Also 
LamollipeoM. 

lamelliroBter (l^mel-l-rog'tdr), n. A laxnelli- 
roBtral bird, 

la]n8llirostral(l|kmel-i-roB'tral),a.andH. [Ab 
LamclliroBtres -f -al.1 !• a. Having a lamel- 
loBe bill; lamelloBodentate, aB a bird; of or 
pertaining to the JximelHroHtres, 

XL n. Any member of the LamelUroairta* 
lameUiroftrate (l^mel-l-roB'trftt), a. Same as 

It that, r mebiiiii 

vr gliui /i vantrkle n^ ^ (lf^mel*l*r08'trd£)f A* nl, 

r1'?tS?i.^;.'lSl3S: < L^towriJo, • thHi_plate. + rmtnm, a &ak : mo 
ro8tTwn,\ In Cuvier’s ciaBBinoationf the fourth 
family of his nixth order of birds (PalmipedeH), 
containing those which have the bill lamello- 
-i- v, r — ^ i i. sodentato and covered with a soft skin, with a 

wn-uuii* «• Ml liTui. u «uiii»y niTiu luuuuw, ui flaniinj(08. Theltanlly oomopondilothe Unaew 

asrw, and Included the modem families AiuMdat and 
PkomtMniAm, Divested of the flamlngoa it ooiresponde 
to the CMnomorohm of Hnzley, now oommon^ ratea aa an 
order or auboraer of oarinate birds. Bee CMnomorpAca 
.^tuersi, .dfiaMdm. 

lunelloie (lam^e-los), a. K lamella + -oee.l 
Full of lamellm ; lamellated in structure; lamel- 
liform in arrangement: a book, for instance, is 
entirely lamelloee, 

lameUOBOdentftte (lam-e-lo-sd-den't&t), a. 
[< lamelUae + dentate,"] Toothed with lameile, 
or having lamellifonn teeth, as the bill of a 
duck. 

niagniiimatieSecHonorFr««h-waterMuMlM«M*«/«).Ulii^ LsmeUpSOdentotl Oam^e-loJ'^-den-tfi'^ A. 

anatomy of [NL.: SCO Uimeiloeodentate,] lUiger’s name 

AAi mantle. Ith rlyht lobe cut uwa)* ; /f. foot : C.liranchlal than* fho dnok tidliA Ai* mv^a Raa 

bar of mantle^avliy j A imul chamlwr \ 1. 11, nnterlor and poiaerinr tnc QUCK mOC, Or XameUlTOBCrai DIKIB. SCe 

adductor niuwrlM i III, retractor muKle of foott n, mouth; A, efeom- jAimeUiroetfeS* 

t lunely (ISm'U), «l». 1. in a lame or 

fieic ; A. aiita. except f, riuht external rill, lately cut^av and maunor ; like a OHpple s as, to Walk lamely,<^2. 

Imperfectly; unsa^aetoiily; weakly; %ebly: 
>.paricaffiunr^ as, a figure tamely drawn; a Boeuc fcme?y de- 

which oysters, clams, etc., are famUiar examfdee. Byno- scribed; an argument tafAsliMonducted. 

* ' Bivah^ lameneflS (Ifim^nes), a. 1. state of being 
lame ; defect or unsoundness of a limb or limbs ; 
especially, impainnent of locomotive capacity 
by injury or deformity : as, lamenm of the hand 
or foot ; lameness caused by a broken or a de- 
formed leg.— 8. Imperfection; want of finish 
m; defect 
meness of 

argument or an apology. 

Speak uf my ianmetL and X straight will halt 

SfiS,, Honneta Imii. 

If the stoiy move, or the sotor help the lamenm of it 
w. ^ Mi»iut3±uvwu i»ii^ uic>iiiin:ir with his parformanoe. Spanish Friar. 

of the LamlUet^n^ u a soaroh, dung-beetle, (u^joent'). n. [e Sp. Pg. It. lameHto. 

famoMtoog . . — fromtheroot*ta, seen also in tafraro, bark, Gr. 

snarl, Buss, latetf, bark, scold.] 1. An 
eimression of grief or sorrow ; a sad complaint ; 
a lamentation. 



nyms of the whole gremp are Ae^^hala, 
ySra, Oormopoda, and reueepnda. 

llinelllbraiiiciiiata (l|-mel-i-brang'ki-&t), a, 
and A, [< NL* lumelShrancfiiatus, CL, lamella, 
a thin plate, 4- branehUe, gills,] Same as ta- 
melUbranch, 


ellate structure*, as the anteuum of an insect. - 
8, Having lamellate autennie, as an insect; 
of or pertaiuing to the Lamellicornia, 

IX, A laraellicorn beetle^ any membf*r 


LninellieonieB (lg-mel-i-k6r'nds), A. pi [NL. 
(orig, the F. accom. of NL. lamellieomia, neut, 
pi.), < L. lamella, a thin plate, + comu b E. 
Aoni,] In LatreiUo’s system, the sixth family 
of pentamerous Coleoptera, corresponding with 
the modem group Lamcllieornia, 
Lanmllioornia (fft-mel-i-k6r^iii^), a. pi 
neut. pL of lamvllimruiH: H(*e tamelhcoml^ A 
gnboraer of Coleoptera which have the fourth and 
fifth tarsal joints not connate, the first ventral 
segment visible for its entire breadth, the an- 
tennn with a lamellate club whose apposed sur- 
faces have a very delicate sensitive structure, 
and the legs f ossorial. The untoiiiiB. which are thort 
and deeply inurted under the ildea uf the head, are lamol- 
Ufbrona the but three joiiiU making a lamellifonn club 

r itinated in lAteantdOt whence the name Pedinteoinda 
thia family): Tho lamellioorna are herbivorous and 


And tbeae external maunem of tanimfa 
Are merely abadowa to the nnaeen grief 
niat awelu with alleooe in the tortured aouL 

8hak,, KiQb. IL, iv. L M 

8. A set form of lamentation or mourning; an 
elegy; a mourning song or ballad. 

At Hnalria, which waa the alleged bnrial.plaoe of Oairla, 

faated 

round 

jeot of the lamMt, H. Speneer^ Prln. of Booibl., 1 144. 

8. The music for an elegy, or a tune intended to 
express or excite soriomul emotion; a mourn- 
ful air. 


for thia famUy): Tho lamellioorna are hermvoroua, and mlzLzrZ ^ ry-a i a 

very rich in apedea, of which there are more tha^,000| iMMllt (lament ), P. [< P. lamenier b Bp. Pj 

■nong them the liiveet and aome of tho moat aplctidlo ^ — — * — 

beettea known. The leading famIUea are »SbaraMdri and 
imantdm. 

iMnellifanms (lam-e-lif^ms), o. [<L.tamelta, 
a thin plate, 4- ferre b E. bear^,] Producing 
lamclliB : composed of or provide with lamei- 
ke; having a lamellate struoture. 

laaiillifoillll (lA>mel^i-f6rm), a. [< L. lametta, 
a thin plate, ^ /orma, form.] Lamellar in 
tom; having the shape of a lamella; lameUate 
in itmeture or arrangement. 

iMMdliped (U^melM-ped), a. and a. [< L. ta- 
«Mlta,atliinplate,4'^(M-)BE./oof.] La. 

Havito a flattened lamellifonn foot, as some 
oOBchixerons moUuiks; of or pertaining to the 


lamentar b It. kmentare, < L. lamentart, ‘wsii, 
weep, < Umentum, a wailing, lament: see la- 
ment, A.] L tntrans, 1. To express sorrow; 
utter words or sounds of grief; mount audibly ; 
wail. 

In that day abill one take up a parable agalnat you, 
and IcMiMiif with a ddeful lamentatiou. MioihiL4. 

gveiynowand then I heard the wafi of woman tasMAf- 
ing lor the dead. ibOiWioisllonait.tatheIievaat.p.ieA 

8. To show great sorrow or regret: repine; 
chafe; grieve. 

Where Joy most revali, grief doth moat tsment; 

Oriel Joya Joy grievea, on alehdar aoddent 

^ 5M., Hamlet, lit IMS. 

•itfU. La me nt, Memm, Grieve; aormw. Lament etnreae- 
aa alwaya, at laaet flgaimUvaly, an extanal aot Monm 


waa oilgliiaUy and la atm often the amna hut doaa Bot DOW 
‘ randlUa McMaugimaBioreof aeon- 
ithepcraonaonoiriiig. SMs Pt eti em 
To bewail; mourn for; be* 

moan; deplore. 

They lamented the death of their leader, and fUlad aU 
plaoaa with their oomplalnte. Baean, Mood Fahlee, vli. 

8t. To alBiot; distress. 

He went home, Where he lar muoh Lamented and won- 
deriuUy alMghted with the Old Woman coming to aflUM 
him. Quoted in AaktoA*i Boolal Life in ri Queen 

lamentable (lam'an-ta-bl), a. [< F. lamentable 
B Bp. lamentable b Pg. lamentanel b It. taiACA- 
iabile, lamentable, < L. lamentdblUH, mournful. 

< L. lammkpfi, mourn, lament: see lament, v.j 
1. To be lamented; exciting or calling for sor- 
xw; grievoug; as, a lamentable deterioration 
of morals. 

TeU thou the UtmmiMe tale of ma 

Bhak.t Uioh. II., V. L 44, 
And yet their auperatition la more lamentatla then their 
dlnernon, aa alao meir pertluaole and •tnbbomeneaae in 
thttr auperatition. Pnrekae, Pilgrimage, p. UOi 

8 . Expressive of grief; mouriiful : as, a taiAOA- 
tahU oxy. 

Ceaaeleii rain aweeping away wildly before a long and 
lamimUible Uait ObariotteBrenti^ Jane llyre, L 

8. Miserable; pitiful; low; poor. 

Then ire meaaengera again poated to Home in lamenia^ 
ble aort, beaeochlng that they would not auffer a whole 
irofinoe to be deafioy'd. JkOion, Hlat Sng., ilL 

lamentablanen (lam^ra-t^-bl-nes), a. The 
state of being lamentable, 
lamantably (lam'sn-ta-bli), ade. In a lamen- 
table manner; mournfully; pitifully. 
lAmmitation (lam-en-t&'uiQn), a. X< ME. ta- 
moAtaotauA, < OF. (and F.J lamentation b Bp. 
tafAcntaotaA sa Pg. lamentagao b It. lamentaaione, 

< L. lameniatio^), a weeing, < L. taiACAtari, 
weep: see lament, v.] 1. act of bewailing; 
expression of sorrow; a mournful outcry. 

Who aotholy might auffer the aorow that thou maae . , . 
AaffwAtMouA a langonr the long night oner ? 

Leetnution ^ 7^ (B. H. T. B.X I* 8204. 
In Kama wai there a voice heard, lemeniaiiion, and weep- 
ing^ and great mourning. Mat IL la 

8. [cfi^.] pi The shorter title of the Lamentations 
of Jeremiah, one of tho poetical books of the Old 
Testament, in the Septuagtnt, aa In the BngllBb nible, 
It itandi Immediately after the Bookof Jeremi^, uf whieh 
it probably oriirinally formed a oontinuatloii. Ifa anbjeot 
lathe destruotion of Joruaalem by the Cbaldeana It waa 
probably oompoeed Immediately after tho taking of the 
dty (686 B. 0.1 while the wounda of the nation were itiU 
freih. Jeimniab hai been generally regarded by Chriatlan 
■cholera aa its author. 

8, \cap,] pi The music to which the first three 
lessons, taken from the Lamentatious of Jere- 
miah, are sung in the Roman Catholic Church, 
in the office called Tenebne. on Thursday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday of Holy Week. .Byn. 1. Monm- 
ing, oomplalnt, plaint, moan, moaning, wailing, outoiy. 
BeetofNeiif, «. t. 

lamenter (l&-men't6r), n. One who laments, 
mourns, or cries out with sorrow, 
lajoentlllgly (l^men'ting-lil, ade. In a lament- 
ing manner; with lamentation, 

Xaamd'B equation, fOnetion. See equation, 
/Wncrion. 

lameskirting (ifim'sktr-ting), a. [< taiAoi, v,, 
+ skirt 4- 4AffL] In coalmining, the cutting off 
of coal from the sides of underground roads in 
order to widen them. [North. Eng,] 
lamater, n. See lamiter. 
lametta (1a-met'a), n. [It., dim. of It. lama, a 
plate of metal, < L. lamina, a thin piece of met- 
al, wood, eto.: see lameB, tamiAa.j Brass, sil- 
ver, or gold foil or wire, 
lamia (I&'mi-k). a. [< L. tamta, < Gr. XApia, a 
female demon (see def.).] 1, In Gr, and Bom. 
myth,, an enticing witch, who charmed children 
and youths for the purpose of feeding on their 
blood and flesh, like the later vampire; a female 
demon; hence, in general, a desmy^ witch 
or hag. 

Whoro’f the tomta 
That taaia my ontrallif 

ViigiD-llariyr, Iv. L 
A young prinoe gooa a huntlmr. ... In tho ardour of 
tho duuM. no beoomoi wpiratefi from hia toUoweri, and 
mooli with a iamta or ogreaa. 

T, WertoA, Hut Eng. Poetry (od. unx !• 810, 

8. [etm,] In toil.: (a) A Fahrioian (1775) oe- 
nns of longicom beetles, now the ty^ of the 
family XoiAM^y. Z. dKmyisagpe^’^^^™*^® 
of which has antennm four times as long as the 
bo^. ^(^ A genus of sharks: same asltaiAAa. 

Xiamlaceffi (lA-mi-fi'sfd), a. pi [m^., < LamU 
AiA4--aes0.] Lindley^g name to the 
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••• pJ* [NI^* (Benthim 

^nd Hobk^» 1876), < XofnAm + -o^m.] A oo- 
Sort of g»mopetaloii« plants, haying the corolla 
usually irregular, the posterior stamens often 
reduced to imminodia or wanting, the cankcls 
one- or two-ovulcd, and the indeniscent mdt 

S nerally included in the calyx. It embraces 
e orders ifyopoHnacp, ^slopmecs, Verhenaceai, 
and liOhiAUBt 

Lainlfi -^** (lA-mi-A'ii-d), fi. pi. < Lamia^ 

2 -oHtf.] In Latreilfe’s system (1825), a 
tnbe of longicom beetleB, corresponding Inex- 
aotly to the modem family Lamndof, 

(U.ml^d-d), n.ph [NL. (Endlloher, 
1830), < LdnUum + •ea.'] A suotiibe of labiate 
plants of the tribe Stachifdew, originally em- 
bracing the genus Zamiam and 9 other gen- 
era. &■ the system of Bentham and Hooker it 
embraces 22 genera. 

lamlm (lam'i*j6r), n. [< iamel, a., + -iffer, per- 
haps orig. ‘ier, -yer, as in toiler, etc.] A 
cripple, milieu. tP^ov. Eng/ 


theme 


Ing.J 

ri^-mi^i-d51^n. vL [NL.,<i;^9ato,2 ja)^ 


m(lft-nu |,41XJ.,N JJf*7IVMt, «a t 

'+^af.] A family of longicom beetles t^il 
by the genus Lamia, belonging to the tetramer* 
ouB senes of the order Ooleoptera. xt ta rdeted to 
the OramtaoMflb but tlio hoed u Tortloel, not pomot. 
Alao wrlttoa Lomiodm, Lamtidu, 

*»«*««» (-a^- 

2a»ae(>E.toi»o5}ssSp. Uma, Uimina^n. lamina 
s It. lama, Umina, < L. lamina, also immina, 
lamna, a thin plate of wood, metal, etc., a leaf, 
layer, etc. Ox. lame^.l A thin plate or scale. 
gpeoMoeUr-Ca) A tarw or ooat lying oror Mother : ep- 
pliod to the pletee of mlnerela honea oto. ih) The thin- 
uo«t dlatiiiot layer into which a atratlfled rook can be aep- 
arated. Bee Mtum and (e) In vnoL, athln 

~ ^or, or membnne, orany laminar or lamellar atniiy 
In tnla lue oommotily ai mere lattn, aa In phraaea 
below.’] (d) In hot. : (1) The oommonly widened upper part 
of a petal : iti limb or border, aa diattngulehed from Ita 
daw. (S) The blade or expended portion of a leaf. (S) The 
Hat part of the thallua or frond in aomo aeaweedi^ aa dla- 
tlnsulHhod from the atlpe* (e) A aplint of armor. Hence 
•^p A piece of annor made of apunta. Oompare lame*, 


df the ooohlea, the umbui lamlnn apl- 
SSI^OTiiniuninm See domif.— EUstio lamliim 
of the oomeaThard, daatio, tranaparent, and homogeneoua 
moinbranee ooveiing the proper aubatauoo of the oomea 
111 front and behind.— Idmlns dnnia, a thin layer of 
gray aubetanoe at the baae of the brain, above the optic 
ohiaama, from the fore end of the coipua oalloaum to the 
tnber oineraum.— lamina dcrmsllB, in mhryoL, tho 
primaiy outer layer of a two-layered germ : aame aa eeto- 
dam.— Isuninm dorsalSB, in emhi^., the doraal laml- 
nn.— XsiminaB of a ysrtobra, idato-llke portlona of the 
nonrapophyaea or neunl aruhea of a vertebra, arlaing from 
the pedloeb on each aide and meeting In mldllne to in- 
cloae the apiiial canal.— LsiDlU Of 'ttia ombSlluni, 
mimaryj eeeondary, and torMnvv, the folded and ramifying 
luyem of the anrfaoe of the oorobollum, like the gyn of 
the cerebrum, aeotlon of which givea the apiKNUunde call- 
ed arbor-viue.— lamina ymtrmles, or Taminm yls- 
osralss, ventral or viaoeral layera; the folda of the em- 
bryo, on each aide of the notochordal axia, extending dovm- 
ward to meet finally on tho middle line bolow. each lami- 
na ipllttlng Into an outer or Bomatopleural and an Inner or 

S lanchnopleural layer, tha outer to form the body-walla, 
e inner to form the Inteatlnol canal: oppoaed to doreal 
famfn<a.-.LBmlllE ftUIOS, an extremely hne areolar tlo- 
■nc forming the innermoat part of the aolerotio and 
nnltliig it with the onter anifhoe of the choroid.— Isani- 
na gMtndLs, in the primary inner layer of 

a two-layered germ : aame aa enooderm.— Lsmua Ino- 
dsnnsus, the outer or fleah layer of the iheabdarm of a 
four-layered germ ; the aomatoploure.— Lamina lUOgai- 
trails, the Inner or flbrona inteatltial layer of the meaodenn 
of a fonNayered germ; the aplanohnoplenre.— Lamina 
laUalls, Helnert's name for that plooe of the month-parta 
of a myriapod which supporta tho inner atipea of the deu- 
tomola. See deutomald.— Zamlita myoogastralis, the 
mnoona layer or glandular InteatlnBl layer ofafonr-layered 
germ. It eorrenonda to the endoderm of a two-layered 
germ, and forma we eptihellum of the Inteatiiial tract and 
ItH divertioula.— Idsmliia nsurodcrmalis. the skln-aen- 
tory layer of afonr-layor^ germ, ooireipontling to the ec- 
toderm of a two-layoTi^ germ, and forming the epldermla 
and the chief paila of the uervona ayiito and the organa 
ef the BDeolal oenaea.— ^miiw iurnw^ta intSEiOTi the 
anterlor^orated ; thepre- 
eribrum.-LUBinE ptKfbntA POBtarllV, the mtorlor 
perforated apaoe at tbehaae the hraiir, the poateribruin. 
—lAiwItin tha ma—thmoM^ orperoen- 

diuuiar median plate ol the ethmoid bone.— Lsnuu 

sWL'isSSsms 

diaoooarp or apotbeoiiiin.— Lgiung ausdUgnmins* the 
duroal portion of the meaendephalm Sbove the Sylvian 
aqueduct. It la divided into the fonr oorixira quadrlgo- 
mina.— LimlllA rslUniliilib the retionler lamina of the 
wgan oToorSTs neMikemSmbrane upon ttio aummlte 
ttf the outer hal^oell•. The network oonaiata of fonr roini 
of fiddle^ped oelli called pbalimga^ between which 
the mllated tree enda of the halr-ecUi, and to 
]^^^sre attached the phalangeal prooeaajM of the o^a 
of Dietera.-.L|iiil]iE the apM lamina of the 

jjjblpa: the flange or pr^neonon which wlnda inMly 
J^nd the modlulna or onlumeUa of the eer, profiting 
wto gj^ral canal and dividing It into two aplnd tn\m 

^apbal lamina la pai^ bony and partly 
l^nnow. Theoaaao n apstt iacallea ism<nsi|wii W i ( 


braneTthe oodhlaar canal.— X«miBa spilin]ls.qMn| 
tha bony aplnl lamina winding around the modiolna of 
the ooonloa and giving attachment at Ita fret edge to the 
memtanne.— Lsmiiut ■MfKflioroiidsai, a ddU- 
oate membrane Inveeting the ofibrold ooat of tho eye 
esteniBlly.— tooto^ onSb^that ^ ol 
^ oerSbSDum which Ilea above the horlaontal fiiMie.— 
VAiwiit p. tha anterior bounda^ of the third 

ventrUdedtlie brain; that part of tho lamina olnerea ly- 
ing In front of the obliuma. See ont under eiM^pSoloft.— 
wtfeEMU (a) A Qolorleii glamy membrane form- 
Ing the tnnemoet itrehim of the ohonild and lying be- 
tween the ehoriooimtUailB and the tapetnm nigmm ; the 
membrane of Bnoh. (t) The Inner table of the tknlL— 
Vsiml ^**"*7*1 the doraal lamina, one of the llpa of the 
groove along the back of tho early embryo, whloh, meet- 
ing and Joining ita fallow, eonverta the primitive trace or 
furrow Into atuhe within which the neural axli la to be 
developed: oppoaodtowntraiorvtieafdiaiiifna.— Rstilh 
ullij* lAKwiiiA. of KbIUker, in the cochlea, aame aa lamina 
rMmOaHi, above.— Tsiitnl or fisoersl iaiwIm Sea 
toiii<nmwiiMai^alK>ve.BSyiLXi<Mii<iia,to^^ Insobl- 
ogy and anatomy theae worda are uanally abaolntoly ay- 
nonymonab naed Interohangeably and without dlatlnotlon* 
If toero be a poiaible dlatlnotlon, it la that UmtUa may of- 
tenor apidy to something smaller or thinner than a tomi- 
nas tor inatanoe, the cover of a bo6k la a tomiiMi, contain- 
ing leaves or tomeUm. Haedcel draws and malntalna this 
dlatlnotlon in embryology. 

1n.TniTin.K imy (laTn^i-ng-bil'|-ti), n. [< lamina^ 
ble: see ‘bilitu,] The quaJity of belnglainiziable. 
luminuK ln (lamM-na-bl), a, [< lamin(ate) + 
-able.] Capable of beingformed into thin plates ; 
capable of being extended by passing between 
steel or hardened oast-iron rouers, as a metal, 
laminss, n. Plural of lamina. 
lftTninn.r (lam'i-u^), a. [< lamina + -OfS.] 1, 
Composed of or disposed in laminss, or thin 
plates or layers; lamellar.— 8. Having or be- 
ing a lamina or laminss ; laminate.— Luninar fit* 
SittL in peal., aeparatlon Into lamlne, thin jdatea or flaga 
ianilel with tho lines of stratlfloatlon ; lamination. 
LuDlnMtitk (lam-i-nft'ri-8), ». [EL., < L. lami- 
na, a thin plate, + -aWa.) A genus of dark- 
Bpored seaweeds, belonging to the natural or- 
der Laminariaceat, having no definite leaves, 
but a plain ribless expansion, flat and blade- 
like (whenoe the name), which is either sim- 
ple or cloven. Z. dipOaia is the well-known tangle 
abundant on aea-ooaata (naed In gynecology Instead of 
■ponge for maktng tents for dJlatiiig w a cervim oanal) ; Z. 
bucnnatti la a native of the Cape of Good Hope, and yielda 
iodine ; Z. polatontm grows in Australia, and fnmlahea 
tho aboiiglnM with a iiart of their inatnunenta, vesadla 
and food; Z, dipitata and Z. buttwea wore formerly em- 
ployed In the manufacture of kidp for tho glaaa-maker 
ana aoap-boUer ; L, eaeeharina, the aweet-taugle or aea* 
belt^ named from the aaeoharlne matter oalled mnnntie 
which It furniaheii, is abundant on the shores of the North 
Padilo 


or oore.— lAlfrinatSd xlb. Same aa InmiSsfid ssoA— 
LralmSsAMnolabthe nodule of the eereballam. 

n. iuiroiis. To part or become divided Into 
lamina; separate into thin layers or plates: as, 
mica laminates on exposure to heat, 
laminate (lam^l-n&f), a, [< ML. Umlnatne, 
furnished with plates or scales : see the verb.] 
1. Having the form of a lamina or thin plate ; 
leaf-like: as, the laminate coxa of some belles. 
—8. Disposed in, consisting of, or bearing 
lamina, layers, or scales; laminar; sofdeo; 
BOiJy: as, laminate structure in geolo^^; a lomi- 
nate surface; the laminate tarsi of u bird — tawi. 
ihato ooxa,s OCXS dilated Into a broad plate whldhoovora 
tbenoohautar and the baae of the femur, u the poeterlor 
ooxBofoertain aquatic beetle!.— LammatelionLahoni- 
Uke prooea dilated at Ite baa into a thin plate, 
laminated (lam'i-na-ted), p. a, [< laminate + 
•etfi.] Same as laminate. 
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LaxnlnarlaceSB (lam-i-na-ri-fi'sl-6), n.pl, [NL., 

< Laminaria + -acms,] A family of the Algmor 
seaweeds, nowincluded in tho class Phmeparm. 
Their frondi are ooriaeeona and not artloniated, and at- 
tached to the aea-bottom 1y a rout-llke or aometlmea dlak- 
Uke organ, whenoe arlaea a atlpe, which expands Into a lam- 
ina or blade. They are propagated by means of loCepores, 
borne In loCsporaiigla on the surface of tho frond, either 
dlfluaed or In patenea. The goiieta Afaris, Lominaria, 
and JraerDegigi,belonRlngtothlB order, include the largest 
marine vegetamea. See the geiiorle namck and kelp 

(lam-i-na'ri-an), a. [< Laminaria 
+ -an.] Pertaining to ibe genus Laminaria; 
speoifloally, noting that belt or xone of marine 
life which extends from low-water mark to a 
depth of forty to ninety feet, and which in Brit- 
ish seas is characterized by the presence of Xo- 
minariaoea, as well as by that of starfishes, the 
common sea-urchin, etc. 

The LaminaHan aone Is anoceeded by the Ooralllno 
seme. dVr C. W. Thomson, D^ths the Sea, p. lU. 

L ftmlnor lem (lam^l-nft-ri * $-e1, n. pi [NL., 

< Laminaria + -«5.] A synonym of Laminaria^ 
cem, 

Laimlliarlt6fl(lam'i-n6-rl^t6z),ft. [NL..<Zami- 
naria + -itos. j The generic name given by 
Sternberg and other fossil botanists to various 
fragments of plants supposed to be allied to 
the recent Laminaria, but in regard to which 
nothing has been definitely made out. 
lambiary (lam'i-n^ri), a. [< lamina 4* •ary.'] 
Composed of layen or plates; laminar, 
luiiliate (lam'I-nftt), v.; pret. and pp. lamU 
nated, ppr. laminatinff. [< ML. laminatue, pp. 
of lanUnare (> It. laminare as Sp. Pg. laminar m 
F. laminer, plate, flatten into a plate), < L. Za- 
mina, a thin plate: see lamina,^ 1. trane. 1. 
To form into a lamina or plate; beat out thin. 
[Rare,] 

We took sn ounce of that [reftoed allvwV 
laminated it, we osat it upon twice Ito w^^ b^ 
BubUmste. Boyle, works, XXL 81. 

8. To form with or into lamlnm or layers ; di- 
vide Into plates or leaves: as, a laminaUng-mn^ 
iiKitiA — See eitei.— ; 


lAiwlfia-Hiig-fnui»Kliia(lii.mM-na-tiiig.mft,shaTiV\ 

91 . In meial4earking,- a machine for making 
metallic sheets; in particular, a set of golf 
beaters’ rolls arranfi^ in a fmme with gear- 
ing and adjustable bearings, the adjustment 
of the bearings being elfeoted by screws, and 
the rollers being turned by a wuiob. The gold 
Ingot la by this mamilnefwlth fr^nent annealliig to pre- 
vent enumlim) reduced to a ribbon weighing A grilna 
inoh^whion ja out Into piim abemt rae Inon equaie 

with 

ami 

In metS^SorJknff, one of a set of rollers in a 
rolling-mill, for redneing fagots or blooms to 
sheets or bm. The roUert act in pairs, and their 
dlstanoe apart determines the thieknesi of the sheet 
This dlstanoe la regulated by adjuatable beeringi moved 
aoonrately by lorewa. For bars the roUera are grooved In 
Booordance with the required ehepe of the croea^eetlon. 
The blooms or fCgota are roUed hot ; but oyllndrloal ban 
fdr ahafta are In some manufSotorlee iinldied by oold4ollF 

lainiliatioii (lam-i-nA'shgn), n. [< laminate 4* 
-ton.] The aot of laminating, or the state of 
being laminated; arrangement in layers or thin 
plates; speoifloally, in geol., a division of rock 
mto layers or laminss : nearly the same as 8traU~ 
fieatim. A atratlfled rock may or mey not be lami- 
nated. In the farmer oaee each ilratnm or bed la eapeble 
of being divided Into thin layera or laminn. Lamination 
la hardly poealble except In rookamadenpof Ane-gralned 
matema. The break or Interval aeparaung two itrata la 
more evident^ and very probably waa of longer duiatloiv 
than that whloh Intervened hetweeu the dep^tlon of two 
iuoceaalve lamins. Some Xngllab geologtiU nae the term 
tomtootom with reference to the omalllne and eruptive 
rooks, making laminated atrueettfi the equivalent of Mte- 
lor itriMeiifv, where this has been the reeult not of stratifleo- 
tlon but of contraction during theprooeosof oooUug.orof 
eome other cause oonneoted with the formatiou of maseea 
of igneous origin. 

Four kinds of flaeillty may be recognised among rodki; 
lat, tomtooNen of original deposit ; Sd, cleavage^ as in date ; 
8d, ibeeriiig^ as near faults: 4th, foliation, as In aohlata. 

A. Texi-B^ of Ged. (Sd ed.X p. 4S8. 

laxninifarous (lam-i-uif 'e-rus), a. 
a thin plate, 4/«rr«sEr&earX] 
iuss ; having a laminate structure. 

lammifom (lam'i-ni-f5rm), a. [< L. lamina, 
a thin plate, + forma, form.] Having the form 
of a lamina: laminar; lamellar; like a plate, 
layer, or leaf in shape. 

Wiifiinlp1aLwte.r (lam'l-ni-plan’t)ir),^, j[< L. te- 
mtoa,athin plate, +pZanta, sole.] Having lam- 
inate tarsi; naving the back of the tarsus cov- 
ered with an undivided lamina on each side, 
the two meeting in a sharp ridge: opposed to 
scutelliplantar. 

Lamlnvluitaraa (lam'i-ni-plan-ta'r5z), n. pi 
[NL.: seeZamtotoZanfar.l Lmininlantar biros; 
in Sundevall’s dassifleation (1872), the prior se- 
ries of the first order of birds (Oseinee), includ- 
ing nearly all osoine Paeeeree. 

lainilllplutalion (lam^i-ni-plan-t&'shqn), n. 
[As laminiplanHar) + -aftofi.] The state or 
quality of being laminiplantar. 

The lamintjAaintatien ... is equally w^ exhibited by 
moet peaeerlne birds, whether th^ have booted or into- 
liorl^ aoutellate tend. Couee, Key to N. A Birds, p. US. 

laiMlfilMu (lam-i-nl'tis), n. (NL., < Xosiifia + 
-4fto.] iDuammation of the laminss of the hoof 
of a noTse. 

iMfitoftoa (lam'i-n6e), a. [< NL. laminoene. < L. 
kimitks, a thin plate: see lamtoa.] ReiemMiim 
a lamina ;lamlmform« Cooke, Brit.FungLp.814i 

Imnilali (la^mish), a. [< toiiMK 4* -toPj Sraie- 
•what lame; riighUy lunplng. 

Ho did, by a fUse step, sprain a veiii Id tte fa^dhlB 
leg, whloh ever after oeeaakwied him to go IsmMk 
rooA Atheiui Oxon«, XL, J. P' 


lAiidt8r,laiiiflitor(U'mi-tto,M'ine4te [jBm 
kmiger.l A orij^. 





TImifli y mKT think him • UmU^r, jretk grlnBle lor 
frlandill wod a wethor hell {w the mafi q>ln 
ttaa nndor ycmr nalla Blaok Dwarf, xrli 

7mi have now, no doubt, Mends who will look after you, 
and not suffer yon to de?ote yourself to a Ulnd Umeter 
like meT OkaHoUe Bronut, Jane Bye, xnYlL 

TaiwIiiwi (la ' zTi -um). n. [NL. (Limueua), < L. 
fofnfaiN, tho dead*nettle.] A ^uus of labiate 
plants of tho tribe Stadhffim^ type of the sub- 
Iribe Lamitas^ with nearly equal, not aoeroae 
oidyx-teeth, the corolla-tube rarely exserted, 
the anther-cells generally parallel, and the nut- 
lets angled and truxioated at the apex. They are 
annual or piwennlal liortM, often diffuse or deoumnent 
at the base, with cordate toothed or Incised loavea and 
densdy many-flowered whorls of flowers crowded at the 
summit of the item. The Irreffular xaleato flowers are 
Bometlmos large, and generally pink or purple, sometimes 
white or eveu yellow. 1'here are nearly 40 species of 
these plants, Inhabiting Europe, northern AMca, and ex* 
tratroploal Asia. Several species are common as weeds 
In waate ground, and some are oooaslonally cultivated in 
gardens. They are all known by the name of dsad-nettfs or 
Mge daod-nstfis. The best-known speoles are the white- 
flowered L. album, the pink- or purple-flowered L, pur- 
mireum, L, ampMoatOe, and L. foamatum, and the yel- 
low-flowered L. GalevlnMon. 

, fl, f. See htwi. 

An obsolete variant of 


?wei 

%: 


I 

I (lam'as), ». [< ME. lammam, < AS. 

klammfpmf, a later assimilated form of hktf- 
mam, lit. ^oaf-mass,’ i. e. * bread-feast’ (see 



larvest, 

of August, corresponding to the 12th in the mod- 
em calendar, it is supposed to have taken Its name 
from the practice of offering flrst-Milts at the aervlco of 
the mass on that day, in the form of loaves of bread. The 
festival was a ooniliinstion of a similar one from pigan 
times. Homo have supposed, orroneously, that the name 
has some connection with tho word lamp. 

And to the lammame afterward he sponsedc the queue. 

Bob. qf Olouattpr, p. 817. 

S, In Great Britain, the Ist of August as a 
dat^ which in Scotland is a quarternlay und 
in Imgland a half-quaft.eT-day, The prevalence 
of this use, both in aticfent and modern tlmos, luu to a 
great extent obscured the original slgnifloanoe of the 
word. Aliio called LamnuEM-dau. 

8. The church festival of St. Peter’s Chains, or 
St. Peter in the Fetters, observed on August 
1st in memory of St. Peter’s imprisonment and 
miraculous deliverance (Acta xii. 4-10).— Laa* 
mas eve, July Slst, the day before lemmas. 

Even or odd, of all days in tho year, 

Come Lamma»-pv$ at night shall she be fourteen. 

Skak., B. and J., L a 17. 
Latter Tdammai, a lemmas that, like the Greek calends, 
does not exist : used IronlosUy, implying * never.' 
Oourtiers thriuo at latter Lammat day. 

Oaipoiffne, Steele Glas (ed. Arbei), p. M. 

Lunmafl-day (lam'$ui-da), n. Same as Lam- 

HUM, 2, 

lamnutB-land (lam^as-land), ti. Land which is 
onltivated by individual occupiers, but after 
harvest (about the time of Lammas) is thrown 
open tor commqn pasturage. F, Pollook, Land 
Laws, ii. CEng.] 

LanmiaB^de (fam'iiB-lid), n, Tho time or sea- 
son of Lammas. 

How long is It DOW 

To Larnmoi-Udef Shak,, B. and J., i. & 16. 
(lam'6r), fl. and u. [AIho lamer, lamaur, 
laumer, lambur; appar. < F. Vambre, \ le, the. 
ambre, amber : see ambtr*^,'} Amber. [Sootoh. j 
Bedis of oorrell and lammer, 

Aberdeen Hegfe, (1548X V. SO. {Jamieem.) 
DInna ye think pulr .Teanle's oon wl’ the tears in them 
tfanoed like lamowt beads? 

Bern, Heart of Bld-LoUiUn, xlL 

iBSunirgeler, laemniargeier (lam'6r-, iem'6r- 
a!-dr), n. [< 0. Mmmergeier, < Itimmer, ph of 
fimim m E. iamb, + geier, a vulture (see under 
gerftiloon).’] A veiw large diurnal bird of prey, 
the so-cmled boarded vulture or griffin ox the 
Alps, Q^paeiue bnrhatus, of the family Fal- 
toniwB, or placed in a separate family 
Uda (which see}. The bird is an eagle of somewhat 


8888 

ontgide gsirment in cold weather. (TsnllMiMm’g 
Mag., October. 1886, p. 890. 

TAinwn (^^n|), a. [NL., < L. UtmM, lamina, 
a thin plate : see lamina. For the allusion to 
* plate,’ of . FlatmabranehiQ Tho typical Mnus 
01 Lamnida, containing sharks of remarkable 
swiftness and ferocity. L. eomubiea is the por- 
beagle. See cut under maekerelshark, 

(lam'ni-dS), n, pi, [NL., < Lamna 
+ -tda,"] A family of typical sharks repre- 
sented oy the genus Lamna, to which various 
limits have been ascribed, (a) In OUnther's sys- 
tem, a family of SOaekPidpC with no nlotltatlng mem- 
brane^ an atiM and two dorsii flni(the first of which is op- 
posite the space between the pectorals and the ventralsx 
nostrils not confluent with the mouth, which is inferior, 
and spiracles none or minnte. (6) In recent systems, a 
family of typloal ahai^ having the first dorsal between 
the pectorus and the ventrals. tho second small, the tail 
keeTed on the ilde^ all the five branchial apertures in ad- 
vance of the peotew and of moderate sise^ and the teeth 
large. The porbeagles and the maukerel-iharks are the 
beet-known fonna. Also Lamnoldep, 

TAvwtilfia. (lam-nl'nji), n, pL r^,, < Jjomna 
+ -fnuk.] In Gfiutners ionthyologioail system, 
a groim of iMmnida: same as Lamnida \b), 
lanivirfifil (lam^noid), a. and m. [< l4amna + -osd.] 
I. a. Pertaining to the Xamnim, or having their 
characters. 

n. n. One of the Lamnida. 
lampl (lamp), ft. [Early mod. E. lampe; < ME. 
lanm, laumpe b D. lamp b MLG. lampe s 
MhG. G. lampe b Dan. lampe b Sw. lampa, < 
OF, (also F.) lamps b Sp. laf^o as Pg. lampedo 
ss It. lampa, lampade, ( L. Pampas {lampad-), 
< Gr. (Aapwad-), a torch, wax-light, lamp 
(oil-lamp), beacon, meteor, any light, < Mpveiv, 
shine. Of. lantern, from the same ult. source. J 
1. A vessel, Muerally portable, for containing 
an inflammable Hquid and a wick so arranged 
that it lifts ^e liquid by capillary attraonon 


daid liBOiL shsnd-litnp with s tell itstidiid, MCMlIr 
movibla msde to. stend on the floor. The firil ftM 
Ismpe in tho ohsnods of dhurChei ~ 


burner tcredownwsid-buriring tube. Boservolr end hom- 
er ere oerrled on on upright stenderd peeeliig through 
the tube, end oen be raised or lowered on the eteaderd 
etideenire. The burner Is fitted with a teUohlmney end 
e oonioel poroelein shsda— •nbmaiint lamp, eny form 
of lamp designed to bum under weter. It Ts now per- 
tioulorly en deotrio light that mey be sunended under 
water lor lighting wrecks or submenne esplonitlona con- 
structions, etc.— mm lanub a form of eiootrlc inoendei^ 
cent lemp^ resembling en ero-lemp, the light being given 
out by e piece of lima magnesia or other refrootoiy snb- 
stonoa placed between the ends of two carbon rods and 



and pedantic In atyl< 
orenr work. 

A work not mndKna of the kmp to-night, 

But fitted for your Majeaty's dlspon, 

And writ to the meridian of your court. 

B JonKon, Staple of Newa TrdL 
(See also earo dl amp, idauhlamp,Jadtiam»,m^ 
lampl (lamp), ti. [< Zampl, n.] L fraiw. to 
furnish light to; light, t^ftam.] 

Set tepere to the tonmba and IdmM the ohurdh. 

Horrion, Antonio andMdlldalL, ALL 

n. inWane, To shine. [Rare.] 

A cheerllnees did with her hopes arisa 
That lamped dearer than it did befora 

JkLi£i, CivU Waravlil. 64. 
lamps (lamp)^.l. [Prob. akin to l^mpl, as orompl 
to cHmp.] To go or mn quickly ; scamper. 
[Scotch.] 

It waa alLhar father's own fault, that let her run lamp- 
ing about the oountiv, riding on bare-backed nalgs. 

Soott, Uonaatery, zxsill. 

H. [ME., also lampe, tor *lame, < OF, 
lame, a thin plate: see Zam^.] A thin plate. 

In an erthen potte how put Is al, . . . 

And wd yoovered with a lamp of glas. 

Ohaueer, ML to Canon’s Yeoman's Tala 1- Sll. 

Uuopad (lam’pad), n. [< L. lampae (lampad-), 
< Gfir. kapirdc (Xa/tirad-), a torch : see lamp*.] A 
lamp or candlestick; a torch. [Hare.] 

Him who 'mid the gdden fompaifi went Treneh. 


upper parts are blackish; the head is white, with a black 
line bn each side and tufts of black bristly feathers at the 
base of the bill; the under parts an tawny. It itoopa to 
eairlon like moat other eaidea but Is also powerful and 
rapacious enough to destroy chamois, lamhi, kida harea 
etc. The bird ranges throngh the mountains of sontberii 
Bnrope and northeaatem AMoa, and thence through oen- 
tnd Asia to northern (?htna. See out under G^VpsISua Also 
written lammergeir, lemmergeger, laemmergeger. 
lamnle^. n. See lambie, 
lUBiny, iMniBtflg (lam'i),fi.! pi. lammiee (4s), 
[Perhaps a particular use of lammie^, Zas^.] 
A thick quilted frock or short Jumper made cl 
flaimel or blanket-elotb, worn by sailors as an 


Andfnt Romaa Lompi, la the Muitum of Fine Aiti. Boston. 

and when ignited at the end serves as a moans 
of illumination; inrecentuso also, by extension, 
a device employed for the same puxposo in 
which tlio Bonreo of illumination is ignited gas 
or electricity. lampa are diitingulsbod by the liquids 
used in them, s* aleoheUanm, oU-lamp, etc., and by thdr 
mode of oonstruotlon or their use, as Argand lamp, aetrai 
lampf etc. 

And rule vs by rlghtwlsnes In our Kaiiko dedl% 
With a lyue <a lewte. that as a laump shynea. 

lketrMiianqrTroy(&. E. T. 8.X 1. 4849. 

The pure candlestick, with the tentps thereof, even with 
the lampe to be set in order. Ex. xxxlx. 87. 

8. Figuratively, something suggesting the light 
of a lamp, whether in appearance or use : any- 
thing poBBessing or oomTunnioatlng lifi^i, real 
or metaphorioaL 

Thy gentle eyes send forth a quickening spirit 
Andfeedtlko(^ngf(^oflue within me. Bowe. 

8. pi. Same as gig-lamps. Bee gig-lamp, 3. 
[Slang.l-Apiaqilitdo lainn. SeegpM(«Ms.-Aro- 
ugap, a lamp in wfiifm the light Is given out by as dec- 
tnoare. Bee sIsetrfel^M, under sZueKe.—AxgBlIdlainpb 
a lamp, patented Uy H. Aixpmd In 1787, haring a tbhn- 
lar wfe^ which Is fed upward between two oonoentrio 
metal tabes. Air Is admitted to the interior of the flame 
as well as to the exterior.— Astral Ismp, Beo orifiBl.— 
0lut(dl4aini>. Bee eUetrielight, under slsotrio,— Davy 
lamPi Davy's lUBp,fiee daeyi.-DflbminBriB lamp, 
a oontrivanoe for producing an instantaneous Unditln- 
vented by Professor Dbberelner. of Jena, in 1824. ^e 
light is produced by throwing a jet of hydrogen gas upon 
recently prepared apongy platinum, when the metal in- 
■taiitly beoomea red-hot, and then sets fire to the gaa, 
Thii action depend! upon the readiness with which ipc^ 

S um abioHis gases, more especially oxygen The 

gen la hrommt lohi such cioae contact with oxygen 
ed from the atmoapbsre) in the pores of the^ti- 
hnm that chemical union takes |daoe on the surface of 
the idatlnum, with evedution of sufficient heat to ignite 
the rest of the hydrogen. Also called hfdrogen Isiiw.— 
ZlflOtriO laaip. flee siasCrfb and glowiamp.^Tinmll 
lao^ a lamp in which the Ugbt is plac^ b^lnd a 
PTeenel lens, or Is indosed in a glass of which the seotlon 
Is that of a FTesnd lens,— Hymgsn lam flame as 
Dobminsf’f Zan^— BydbMatio fimiiiabunp in which 
a column of water ralaeaihe on to the iriok.— MsdhaniOBl 
lamp. ^Same u eorosUoiiM— Kcmodixpm lamp, 

a lamp burning a mixture or aloobbi and sal^ to produce a 
yeUow monootamatto light —ORy]iy<bmffsnlam|k Bee 
ospMrqyem— flpIril-laBUii alampofany form for burn- 
ing doohoL It u moat commonly a lamp of very atmple 
feme. oonaistlDg of a receptade <» glaaa or aheet-metd, 
fflSed with a cylindrical tube to carry s wick.— ItsB^ 


officer in tho Greek Church who has the care of 
the church lamps, and carries a lighted taper 
before tho patriarch in processioDB, 
lampade (lam'p&d), n. [Also Inmjpado; < L. 
ktmpag (lampaa-), a torch : see larnp^.'] A lamp- 
shell. Mmaohm, 1787; Humphreys, 1797. 
lampadedromy (lam^a-ded’r^mi), n. [< Gr, 
hmirad^pofila, ^aptraooSpouia, torch-race, \ 
irdB (Kaftnad-), a torch, + ifidyoc, a race.] In Gr, 
aniig, , a torch-race. Each contestant carried a light- 
ed torch, and tho prlie waa won by him who tint reaped 
the goal with hia toroh nnextlngnished. 

lainpadepbora (lam-pad'^f6r), n, r< Gr. 
iraog^poc, a torch-bearer, '< hipifdg {%apna6-), a 
torch, + ^petv b E. b<wl.]. In Gr, anUg,, a 
contestant in a torch-race, 
lampadepborla (lam-pad-e-f6'ri-fl), n, [< Gr. 
Xapiradygopla, the bearing of torches, a torch- 
race, < ^piradfjgdpo^, a torch-bearer: see lampad- 
epUere.'] In Gr, antiq., a torch-raoo in honor of 
a fire-god, as Promethena or Hophmstus (Vul- 
can). At Athens it waa hdd on a moonlem night, the 
torchea being lighted at the eltar of the divinity whom It 
was Intended to honor, and tho coarse being from this 
altar to the Acropolis. 

UunpadephorOB (lam-pa-def ' v-ros), n. [Gr. 
^TradgfipoBinealampadephnre,^ Same as Zofli- 
padtphore, 

lampadafl, n. Plural of lampaa^ 1. 
LampadlM (lam-pfl'di-as), ft. [NL., < Or, 
Tradiae, ft torch-bearer, a comet, the star Alde- 
baran, < Aa/iwd; (Xapwad-), a lamp, torch : see 
Zbmpi.V 1. Ptole^s name for the bright star 
of line jRyades, a Tauri, or Aldebaran.»8. A 
bearded comet. H, FMUips, 1706, 
lanumdlit (lam^pfl^dist), n, [< Gr. lapiradioTtc, 
torch-bearer, < Xa/iwaS((eiv, run the torch-race, < 
Aa/iwdc (Ao/iwod-), a torch : see Zampl, lampad,"] 
In Or, antiq,, one who took part in a torch-race ; 
a lam^ephore, 

lunpaditfl (lam'p^t), n. [< (3r. Acf^wdc (Aa/i- 
TTOC^), a torch, + -ZteS.] A variety of wad or 
earthy manganese, containing a small percent- 
age of oxid of copper. 

lampado (lam-pft^ad), a. Same as Zos^ds. 
lampadonuflY (lam-pad'^man-si), a. [< Qv. 
Xaptfdc (?auirao-), lamp, 4* pavrefa, divinationj 
An ancient method of divination from the Tixi- 
ations In the oolor and motions of the flsma of 
a lamp or torch. 



assd 


lampMiJaiBV^W [OoirapOyte^ 

pore; < DF. axid F. lamhas, laimpaa (see def.), 
prob. < tonipM, the puate or tbioat, in the 
pbnuid arroser (or 1{km$eter) k lamnor, *wet 
one’e whistle/ appar. oonnected with tamper, 
drink: see lampoon,^ In farriery, a oongestion 
and swelling of the fleshy lining of the roof of 
the month unmediately behind the fore teeth 
in the horse. It soon sohsidea if left to itself. 

HiB hona . . . tronblad with tho kmpam. 

Shat,, T. of the B., IIL a 6L 

[NL.,<Gr.Aa/iwiif,alamp; 

fly 


the Same, mnoSe oombostton bgr 
‘“'I eondm sway f* •“ — ^ “ 


lamms^ (lam m ■ny.i*. |,Aiu.y \v;rjr.nu^7ru|^nj 
seeMimpI.] l.PLhimjMKl 0 «(-parddB). An early 

S ' •generio or oolleotiye name of the lamp- 
, or snoh of the arthropomatous hrachio- 
^s as were known a century ago, especially 
TBrehratuUda. The word is not now need ae the name 
of a genua, and haa a plunL See loneMida. Sometlmea 
s^ed kimpuL 

8. [cap.] Agenusof Foraifiln^ora: sameaaJio- 
hsMaa. ifoafforf, 1808.— 8. [cap.] A genus of 
gastropods, dosely related to EcmeUa, Sohu^ 
maaher.lBV. 

lampai" (lam'pas), ii. [< F, Umpas (see def . }.] 
Oriffinally, Chinese flowered silk: hence, in 
modem times, a material of decoranve charac- 
ter for npholstoiy. made of silk and wo(d. 
lampagg, «». See fampoei. 
lan^blarOk (lamp'blak), n. [< + hlaek^ 

being orig. made by means of a lamp or torch., 
A fine black pigment consisting of particles ol 
carbon, pure or almost pure, used for Tfiftiring 
paints and ink. it rofleota only about two per cent 
of the Incident light. It was formerly made by burning 
omde oflt with the leiat supply of air poaaible for com- 
bustion, In order to produce a smoky flame, the aoot be- 
ing collected in a xeueptaclo called a lampblack-furnace^ 


fipinge on 

rater flowing through them. The lampbladk ebUeota on 
the cold aurfacea. 
and la remored and 
cdlluoted by inn- 
ohineiy, Thiaform 
of lampblack la 
known as eorben- 
Uadt or ff(U‘hlaek,^ 

Lampblaok-fnr- 
naoe, a eyllndrlcal 
chamber lliied with 
aheopakln or can- 
vai^ with a cone- 
Bbaped top haring a 
oom tor the eaoape 
of the more tou^ 
tlleprodnotsofcom- 
buitioii. At one aide 
of tho chamber ii 
a smaller compart- 
ment with a grates 
oyer the Are in 
which la placed a 
yeaael containing a 
hydrocarbon, reiln, 
coal-tar, or a similar 
anbatanco. The carbon produet of oombnatlon adheres to 
the lining of the furnaoo-obamber.from which it la acraped 
'ya apeoial 



S r a apeoial medkauiam and cdlebted at liit^ala. JSTu* 
nigST 

lammlaok (lamp'blak), v. U [< tampltlaek, w.] 
Totreat with lamphlaok ; coat with lampblack. 


You 


that newly come from kanbketine the Judgea 
and are not At to wipe mine. 

wyeAeriig, Plain Dealer, iU. 1. 


live 

lamp-blinier(lamp'b6r^n^),ii. That part of or 
attachment to a lamp at or In which the wick is 
kept burning. lamp-bnmeri are made in a great num- 
ber of types and alaea. Tho almpleat, as thoae of common 
■plrit-lampa ire merely tubei of aheet-metal; but they 
nanally Include some device, as a aemted wheel,f(irralBlng 
and lowering the wick, a hood of eome form to oonoentrato 
acnirent oT air on the flame, and often agallenror eouket, 
pierced for yentlhition, to eupport a ohlmniy. Bee&tinier. 
lamp-caiiopF (lamp'kan^^pi), n. A large and 
elaborate smoice-bell. Oar-Sidldef^s JHot 
Uunp-oage (lamp'k&s), n. 1. In a street- or 
tram-car, a box with a glased door placed insido 
an end window to receive a lamp, a light or 
eye of oolored glaas le ueueUy iflaoed op^te it on the 
eiterlor aide, that the light may lerve ai a ilgnal. 

8. In Britain, a cyimdrioal sheet of iron 
serving to protect the roofJamp of a railway- 
oarria^. Car^Buildef^s JEHof. 
lamp-MBiant (lamp^sf-ment^), n. A cement 
for seonring brass moimtiiigs on glass, as on 
lamps. It Is made by bofling 8 parte of resin with 1 
part of oaiiitlo soda In 6 parts of water. The resulting 
leap le mixed with helf itewetditof bUaterof Parla alno 
whiteb white lead, or pi^pltBiM ohw Pilrolanm and 
bumliig^flnldi of rimflar enaraotar do not affaot tt. F.if. 

lampp ifitinma y (lamp'chim^ni), ft. A tube or 
funnel of glMi or other material so placed as to 
incase the flame of a lamp, xta uaa is to pioteot 


. the daft, 

awey the gaaei. 

lamp-oone (lamp'kon), ft. SToonioal or dome- 
shaped cap of sheet-metal oovering the burner 
of an oil-lamp, and having a slit in the top 
throu^ which the flame projects. It serves to 
promote oombustion by concentrating air-cur^ 
rents on both sides of the flame. 
lamner^(lam'p6T),ft, One who goes from house 
to Souse every day cleaning and filling lamps 
for a small fee. [OoUoa., 17. B.] 
lamper^ (lam'pAr), n. A dialectal variation of 
lamprey, 

lampeMftl (lam'per-8lO, ft. [< tamper^ + eel, 
from the resemblanoe in form to an eel] 1. 
A lamprey.— 8. The mntton-flsh or eel-pout, 
Zoarees anyyillarie, a fish of the family Lyeodt- 
(tof, inhabiting the Atlantic coast of Korth 
America from Labrador to Delaware, and rep- 
resenting a section of the genus Zoareee m 
which the fln-rays and vertelro are increased 
in number. Itisofazeddiah-bniwniK]fler,motaed with 
ollvsb end hee s dark itreek ahmg the side of the head; it 
attains a len^ of SO inuhea. 

laanpem (lam'p^), n, [Bee lamprey,] The 
river-lamprey, Feftmpem fiaeiatttb, 
lampers (lam^p^z), ft. Seetoiftposi. • 
lancet (lam^pet), n, A dialeotal (Sootoh) form 

Limp^a (lam^pe-tif ), ft. [L., a lamprey : see 
lam^ey,] If. An old quasi-generic book-name 
of a lamprey. fVillughoy, 1636.-8. A genus of 
river-lampreys, as L,flimaiiili8, Bee Ammoeates 
and lamprey, 

lamp-flower (lamp 'flou^er), n. Any plant of 
the genus Lyehnia, 

lamp-fly (lamp'fll), n. A firefly. [Rare.] 

' While In and out the terraoe plants, and round 
One branch of tall datun^ waxed and waned 
Tho hmwfly lured thens wanting the white flower. 

Breuming, £lng and Book, 1. 4M. 

lampAllt,o. Full of lamps or 

lights; starry. 

A temporall beauW of the ImmpMl aUoii. 

Where powerfnll Nature ahowee her fTeeheit Dlea 
aylmder, tr. of Du Bartai'i We^ IL, The Aik. 

lamp-famaoe (lamp'fdr'nas), ft. A furnace in 
wmoh the heat is afforded 'by a ) imp. as distin- 
guished from one heated by a gas-jet, a Bunsen 
Dumer. charcoal, or the like. E, B, Knight, 
lamp-glaM (lamp^glhs), n. Same as ramp- 
ehimnev, 

lamp-globe (lamp'gldb), n. A lamp-shade or 
lamp^himney of a mobnlar form, 
lamp-buiger (lamp^hang^^r), n, A device for 
supporting a gas-lamp suspended below a ehan- 
delier; a lamp-elevawr. ithaansullyateleBeopio 
gaa-ptpe, and aomo attachment auohaaa laay-tonga or bal- 
anced chalna, for ralalng or lowering the lamik 
lamp-beafl (lamp'hed). n, 1. The part of an 
ineandesoent eleotrie lamp that fits into the 
holder.— 8. The elee^motive force in an eleo- 
trio lamp. 

lamp-holdor (lamp'hOKdar), ft. A device for 
securing a lamp to its support ; speoifioally. a 
socket or holder fitted with eleotrie terminals, 
into whioh the top of the glass globe of an in- 
candesoent lamp is fitted, or from which it 
hangs. 

lamp-bole (lamp'hOl), n. A hole or opening to 
receive a lamp, or to admit of the passage of a 
lamp, as in some sewers. 

Smaller opening!, large enough to lUow a lamp to be 
lowered for purpoaes of Inipeotion, are called tamphdei, 
and are often biult up of vurtioal Iwgtto oftoto^^pa^ 

lamp-boop (lamp^hdp), n. A ring with an in- 
terior screw-thread attached to a oheao oil-lamp 
to receive the burner. Car-BuiUkr^s IHot, 
lunjng (iMn'piiig), tt, [< tempi + -tep*.] 
Shining; sparkliug. [Bare.] 

^nd happy llnea I on whiolL with ataiTy light, 

9 kimpino eym will delgue aometlmec to look. 



i lamps which are 
;ea of me i 


,anarti8aii 
Lthouse es- 


tnre and repair of lamp 
emidqyed m the United States ! 
tablishment for that work. 

I have aalnnltted the lamp burning Petroleum to the 
inapeotlon of the moat ezperienoed feneM who were ae* 
oeaaible. 

AUHmaiH quoted In Cone and Johns's PetroUi^ It. 
8, Bee the quotation. 

iUlampadrtI, or LtmyaktM, who dnrl^ Faaalon Week and 


at the gfm festivala begged oil 
lightealn fiont of the boat or the Imagea ofthe vir|^ 
BibknT%tnmr» Vagranta and Vagrancy, p. ASS, 

lampit (lam'pit), ft. A dialectal (Beotcb) form 
of wmpei, 

lamp-jack (lamp'jsk), ft. A hood or oovering 

S 1aoe4 over a lamp-vent or lamp-chimney on 
ne outside of a railroad-ear, to shield the ught 
from rain and wind. E, H, Knight, 
lamplight (lamp'Ut), ft. The light shed oy a 
lampor lamps. 

Gold glltterliig thro' kmpUifM dim. 

Ttnneem, Arabian Nlghta. 

lamplighter (lamp'U'ttrl, n, [< lamp^ 4* 
ligKter^,] 1 . A person omployed to light street- 
lamps. — 8. Apiece of pa^r rolled Into a spill, 
nsed to light lamp8.~3. A torch used for li^t- 
mg^^^-lampB.— 4. The bass (fish). [Local, 

lampoon (lam-p6n'), n, [< F. lampon, a lam- 
poon, orig. a arinking^Bong, < tampans, let us 
drink, 1st pers. pi. impv. ox tamper, drink na- 
salised form of OF. tapper, taper, drink, of OLG. 
origin, AS. tapian, etc., lap, drink : see lap^, v.] 
A sareastie writing aimed at a person’s enac- 
tor, habits, or actions; a personal satire: a sar- 
castic diatribe ; humorous abuso in writing. 

Here they attU paste np their drolling kmpoons sad 
■onirUoua pspera. Awlyn, Diary, Yeb. SQ^ IMS. 

These personal and aosndaloua libels, eairled to exeeaa 
in tho reign of Charles 11^ acquired the name of kmpoim, 
from the burden anng to them: **Lampone, lampone^ 
oamerada lampone"~**auaaler, gumler, my fellow^gu 

InvecHmf Satan, Tbedtf- 
la not great, but 

>6 directly aimed 

.j inanlt and degrade, while a panqukade la ahorter and 
of s lighter nature. (Bee tho hlatoiy of ptuguinede, undw 
the definition. Bee alio aoMra.) An Ommm is s ver- 
bal onslaught, generally apokeii but possibly written^ de- 
signed to nrlng reproach upon another peraoii, preaent or 
aoBeut; aa, the iiiNet^ of Demoathenea againit Philip, 
of Oioero agalnat Verres, of Queen Margaret against lUob- 
ard (Shat,, Itlch. 111., L 8X An fnwwtim dmera from s 
aaffte In its iiitenaity and In Its lack of refonnaUny puv 



Thoaef 


dipsnafr, Sonneta, L 


lampoon (lam-pOnOf V* f- [< ktmpoen, n,] To 
abuse in a lampoon ; write lampc^ns against. 

It cannot be anppoaed that the same man who lem- 
poondd Plato would spare Pythagoiai. Obnsrsir, No. 141. 

Impooner (Iam-p6'u6r). N. One who lampoons 
or abuses with ^rsonal satire; a writer of a 
lampoon or lampoons. 

lampooniy (lam-pCn'rl), n, [< lampaan + -ry.] 
The act of lampooning ; written personal abase 
or satire. 8wm, 

lamporit. n, [Origin not ascertained.] A sort 
of tnln silk. Aares, 

Before the atoole of estate aatt another mayde, sU dothyd 
In white, and her face ooveryd with whitejtowjjwn^ 

lamp-pendant (lomp'pen^dant), ft. A hang- 
ing frame or grating, or lustei^aped strue- 
ture, arranged for holding one or more lamps. 

lamjphplng (lamp'plug), n. In Great Britain, a 
cyimdrioal piece of wood secured to a lamp- 
ease by a chain, and used to fill the lamp-aper- 
ture in a roof when the lamp is not in place. 
Car~Euildef^8 Diet, 

Umilhproteetor(lamp'pr^tek^tqr),ft. In Great 
Britain, a sheet-iron cover hinged to a lamp- 
case and secured by a spring-catch, to protect 
the lamp fri>m rain, while allowing the smoke 
to American equivalent is lan^ 


^ jr^BuiUkr^s Diet, 

lamp-pnmer (lamp'pra'ner), n. An lm]fle- 

, , • ^ ment for cleaning and picking the wloks of a 

lampe, a lamp: see fompi. J A small lamp stilt- lamp, 
able for illuminations. 


lampion ,(lam'pi-gn), n,^ j7., a szx^ lamp, < 


At the French Chanoellerie they had tlx more kmpbm 
in their Ulnmlnstion than ours bad. Tkaetiray, 

Sh? Dcnrn the iwurt three totfvfpnt flare; 

Put forward yoor best foot 

Brmmkff, Eeapeotabillty. 

Hidden among the leavee were mlUlona of fantaatteally 
oolored hNiuftofif seeming Uke so many glow-worms. 

0, W, (SiU, Btorlea of Lottiatana, xv. 

lunp-lron (lamp'l^am), ft. A metallic socket 
or holder to receive a mmp or lantern, as on a 
raUway-oaniage. [BritishJ 
lampilt (lam'^), ft. [as F. lampiet; as tamp 
+ 4«£] 1. A workman skiUedinl^maaufho- 


lampreelt (lam-prdr), n, [A eontr. of tamper- 
eel: see lamprey,] A lamper-eel or lamprey. 

that ingrader with BuakeiL and are fuU of era 
on both aides. IfotWon and Wdmsr, Malcontent, L S. 

lamprolt (lam'prel), ft. A lamprey in a certain 
stage of growth. See quotation under lamprey, 
lamprett (lam'pret), ft. [Bee tompm.] Aiam- 
prey in a certain stage of growth. quota- 
tion under lamprey, 

lamprsj (lam^m), n, [Also in variant or derir. 
forms tamper, lampem, lampron, lampret, Umh 
preL etc. ; < ME. lampme, < 0'E,^\ampfek, tmsr 
pfab,E,kmpreiem'A,tampraA^ 



pimmlt.Umpr€damABMmpr^xQ.lamprete 
m Duu 8w. Mmpret, < ML. lan^redaf earlier 
kmpittan a lamprey, lit. 4iok-rook’ (so called 
wiuref. to their habit of attaohii^ themselves 
to rooks by their oiroolar suotoriarmoutha ; of. 
the equiT.ffenerio name Peirmyaan)^ < L. lam» 
beref uok (see lambent), + petra, a rook (see 
pier).] A marsipobranchiate fish, of an elon- 
gated or eel-likelform when adnlt. All the hun* 
pmi have a eabltiferior dronlu raotorlil month, litiglo 
median nostrfl, well-developed lateral eyea and 7 pairs of 
lateral hnmohlal apertures. Thejremalu lor a long time 



Vsftteal Looffltuclinal SMtion uf H«ad ud Fore Puti of Ssa-lunpiey 

if I ennlum with lU containotl brain ; «, M«tion of ethmovomerliM 
plate ; entrance to olfactory chamber, proloi^d into a cmeal 

pouch. O; PM, pharyna ; Pr, branchial channel inner opoiiiM 
of the branchial sece; Af. cavity of mouth with Its homy teeth t e,lln- 
gual cartilage ; y, oral rhig. 

In the larval or ammoctetiform condition, having then a 
longltodlnal slit-llke mouth and no eyea. The adults, by 
means of the olroulsr mouth, attach memsdves to stones 
and other objoots ; they also attack and adhere to flahes, 
eating their way Into the interior of the body. They make 
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In entom,, s large and important genus of leaf- 
beetles or Chryeomelidm, Having the tarsal claws 
appendienlate. it la eonflned to tropical Amerloa, and 
oomprtaes nearly 100 nominal speoiet, the various lormi 
of the genus beug eatremely dmoult to determine. 

8t- In hetvetj a genus of oolubriform serpents, 
now called Chianaetie, MallawelL 1857. 
Lamj^rotes (lam^pr^tds), ». [NL., < Gr. Acf/u- 
irfidrtfi', brightness, < XafiVf)6f, bright: see Lam- 
prto.} 1. Agenusof hymenopterousparasitics 
of the family ChdlokUda. WaUeer, 1829.-^ 8. The 
typical genus of tanagers of the subfamily Xois- 
motina, having long shai^ claws and glossy 
black plumas^. W. Swaiaeon, 1887.— 8. A ge- 
nus of tineid moths of the family QeleeM^, 
based upon certain ICuropean species formerly 
included in Qeleehia, Hoinmann, 1870. 

Lamprotinm (lam-pr^ti'nO), n. pi [NL., < 
Lamprotee, 2, + •ina,] A subfamily of Jbao- 
yridof, represented by the genera Lamprotes and 
Serieoaeypha, P. X. iielater. 

Lamprotomis (lam -pro-tOr * nis), a. [NL,, < 
NL. Lamprotoe + Gr. opvtt (bpvW-), bird.] 1. 
A genus of Papuan manueodes or paradise- 
birds: same as Jatrapia, Tmminck, 1820.— 
8. Same as Lamprooolius, W. Swainttan, 1837. 
LamprotoniitUxiee (lam-prq-tOr-Di-tbi'nS), n. 
pi [NL«, < Lamjjrotarnie + -inaf,"] A subfam- 
ily of splendid stumoid passerine birds, of the 
family HtumUka, typified by the genus Lampro- 
temia (def. 2), including the African glossy 
starling and their relatives. The genus neme not 
being svsllable In this oonneotlon, the luuhimily wu by 
0. a. Gray in laOD named ,/iifdffue. Alio LmapimmUniB 
(Swalnson, 1887). 

lampro^^ll6 (lam'pr$-t!p), n. [< Gr. ^apnpds, 
bright, -P Tvrroc, Impressioi).] In photog,, a 
print glazed with collodion and gela- 



Sea-Umprey (P^ttw^yMm 
(From Report of U. 8. Flih Comtniwion, sSBi.) 

a nait of itonea^hioh ere colleoted by meani of the ano- 
torlal mouth. The apede^ abont SO In number, are most- 
ly Inhabitaots of the temperate regions of the northern 
and Southern hemlqdierea and constltnte the order Hy- 
Mfoortfs and family Psfrofni^srmfidke, divided Into from 4 
fo 8 genera. The largest is the sea-lamprey, Patrmmon 
marwua, sometimes attalnlim a length of about 8 feet 
The best-known spooies of the northern hemisphere be- 
long to the genera Patramysun and Lampeera or Ammo* 
eoM^ as the rivo^lamp^sy, or lampem, and the pride. See 
also cut under baOcat, 

How several sorts of Fish are named according to thdr 
Age or Growth. . . . A tliet a Z^mprun Gr^ 

then a Ztoinprist then a LampniU, then a lamprey, A 
in, Srst aBaile, then a Barling, then a LamprOl, 


i % Lampray ta Lampiim, 

Jtandia Balme (iSSg), p. 888. 

LunpridldB (Um^rid'i-de), n. pi [NL., < 
Lampria {lamprid-) + -idetf.] A family of 
aoanthopterygian fishes constituted for the ge- 
nus Lampria, of compressed oval form, with 
long dorsal and anal fins, and with subabdom- 
Inaf ventrals having numerous rays. It con- 
tains the opah. 

Xia]||Brla(lam'pris),n. [NL.,<Gr.^/xfrp(if,Bhin- 
Ing, 'bright, bnlliant, radiant, < Himnv, shine: 
see kMipI.] The typical genus of LamprididitB, 
oontaimng one known species, of large size and 
resplendent colors, inhabiting the open sea— 
Z. hma, the opah. 

liMliproOOlina (^m-pr^kdai-ns), fi. [NL., < 
Gr. "XafiirpHc, bi^ht, H- Koh6g, a woodpecker.] 
A genus of splendid African starlings of the 
subfamily Also called Latwrotamia, 

JShmdevall 1836. 

luopron (lam'pr^n). n. [Also Utmpum; < ME. 
lampron, lamprun, taumpron, laumprun, < OF. 


kmpron, lamprean, lamproyon, lamprion, dim. 
r, lamprey: see ^m^nrey,^ " ' 


A 1am- 


of tampreie, - , 
prey. [Obsolete or provlnoial. 

As If thou wddast an ed or a lamapntn holds with# 


strslte hondls, hon myobe strmgerll thou tbrlslls, so 
mybhs the sunnets It ihal gllden awigr. 

1PpSir,rrolagustoJob. 

lamprppliyre (lam'pr^-flr), n. [< Gr. ^auwpdg, 
bright, + (wopl^/Moc, purple: eee pwpbyry.) 
The name nven py Gilmbd to rooks, oonslder- 
ab^ varied in lithological character, occurring 
in dikes in strata of Paleosoic age. Underthsuame 
i a m pn gi y r a wars Inoludad rooks rosambiiiig mlnettej 


Lampsaoene (lamp^s^n), a, [< L. Lampaa- 
eenua, of Lampsaous, s Lampaaeua, Jjampaaeum^ 
< Gr. Adfi^jxiKoc, a city of Mysia, on the Helles- 
pont, now rej^sented in name by a village 
called LamaaKi.] Of or pertaining to liampsa- 
cus, the reputed birthplace of Priapue; hence, 
Priapic : especially used with reference to clas- 
sical drama, symbolism, etc. 

Lampsana (lamp'sa-njj.), n. Bee Lapaana. 

Lampsanem (lamp-s&'ne-d), n. pi Bee Zap- 
aaneaf, 

lamp-llliado (lamp'shad). s. A shade or screen 
placed above or around the flame of a lamp, to 
intercept, modify, or rofioot the light, it msy 
be opsquQ, or have a dark exterior and a refleotlng Ints- 
riur surface so disposed as to throw the light downward 
or ill auy other dirootlon desired. Lamp-iliades are made 
of glass, tin, poraelain, silk, paper, etc. 

lamp-fl^ll (lamp'ahol), n. [Bo called in allu- 
sion to the resemblance of the shell at one end 
to an ancient lamp with the wick.] A braebi- 
opod of the family IbrebratuHcUe or some relat- 
ed family; by extension, any braohiopod. Bee 
lampaa^. 

lamp-ltUld (lamp'stand), «. An upright stan- 
dard with a broad base, serving to nold one or 
more lamps. 

lamjhBtOFO (lamp'stdv), a. A small stove in 
which heat is generated by the combustion of 
oil through the agency of wicks, as in a lamp. 
See oiVeUm. 

lampaznt, n. See lampron. 

larnpUB, a. Bee lampAfl, 1. 

lamp-wick (lamp'wik), a. l. The wick of a 
lamp.— 8. A cultivatea labiate plant, PkUmia 
Lyehnitea, native in southern Europe, its leuv« 
ire snid to hive been used as lampwloks, whence this sad 
the specific nsme. [In this sense properly lanipiatek.] 

Lampyrida (lam-nir'i-de), n. pi [NL. . < Lam- 
p^ + Adw.] A family of semcom malacoder- 
xnatouB pentamerous beetles with 7 or 8 ventral 
segments (of which the first is not elongate), 
the prominent bind coxm not suloate, tho front 
coxie with troohantin, and the torsi slender. 
The body Is usually lengthened and has flexible elytra, 
though elytra sre sometimes wanUiig. There are more 


Lampyrii (lam'pi-iis), a. [^., < L. Iqmpyvis, 
< Gr. Ao^wv/Mf, also, and more prop., 
a glow-worm (also a fox), < 

AdRwotpof, having a bright 
tail, < thme, + ov/od. 

taiL Of. equiv. eniyolapirii, < 
rump, + M/iiraiv, shine ; 
and nvpMpTrii’, < TTvp, h E. 
fire. 4* X&fiweiv, riiine.] The 
t^ioal genus of the xamily 
LampyrilUB, LnoeUtueamiAl. 
mlmaMuto are oommon European 
nrefllea the females of which are 
wlngleM, with soft, Jointed, wonn- 
Uke body, and are nenoe termed 
gtavhaaoirnia. These and the larvw Lamfywu Mctuucm, 
are luminous. 

lamy (Ift'ml), n. ; pi. Zomies (-miz). [Hebrides.] 
The oommon muire or guillemot, Lomvia troth. 
C.Swainaon. Also 

lana (lft'n|), n. QS. Amer.] A close-grained 
and tough wood obtained from Oenipa^ AmerZ- 
cana, a South American and West Indian tree 
of the natural order Bubiaoeas. The iruhv called 
gtnipap, yields a pigment called luna^yat wbioh the In- 
olani use to liain their faces and persons. BeeGstripaand 
psiripap. 

lanarUte (lau'Ur^dt), n. [< Lanark (see def.) 
4 4to^.] A basic sulphate of load occurring in 
greenish-white or pafe-yellow monoolinio crya- 
ials at Leadhills in Lanarkshire, Scotland. 

lamury (la'n^ri), n. ; pi. lanariea (-riz). [< L. 
lanana, a wool-factory, fern, of lanariua, be- 
longing to wool, < lana, wool : sec Zanafe.] A 
place for storing wool. Bailey, 1121. [Obsolete 
or rare.] 

lan^ (Ifi'n&t), a. [< L. lanatua, woolly, < lana 
= Gr. wool.] Woolly; ooverea with a 
substance resembling wool, as an animal, or 
the leaf or stem of a plant. 

lumted (Ift^na-ted), a. [< Zanato 4 -ed^.] Same 
as lanate. 

Lancagter black-drop. See black-drcp. 

Lanoaiterian (lanjg-kas-tfi^ri-^), a. [< Zan- 
eaater (see def.) 4 -Zati.l Of or penaining 
to Jos^h Lancaster, an English schoolmaster 
(1778-1838), or the method of monitorial in- 
struction m primary schools established by 
him: as, the ZaacadferiaH system; Laneaaterian 
schools. The prinolpil feature of tho lyitem was the 


teaching of the younger pupfis by the more advanced, 
called numOons nonce the terms imeiaoriaf and (incur- 
rectly) miavalinabniaUan ayOum, sometimes used m 
equivalents. 

Laaoagtrian (laug-kas'tri-on), a. and n. [< Zan- 
caater (see def.) 4 -fan.] 1. a. In Eng. 'Mat., 
of or pertaining to the dukes or the royal house 
of Lanoaster. The lanosatrlan kings, descendants of 
John of Gaunt, fourth ion of Edward IIL and first duke of 
Lanoaster, were Henry IV., V., and VLj 1889-1401; and 


lUiig. 

Ik Ml 


pynwt aaOLyatnaa. 


and mIoaAiabase In oharaoter, but 



nlo two 1 

the Wisige and the dIoKNo; In die former the do 
iBld^NurlsorttioSte; in the latter, plagfoolise. 
limproplmie (lam-prffir^ik), a. [< lampro- 
pkgr(8) 4 -Zo.] Of or pertaining to lampro- 

uUBSffOioiiiA (lam-vrd-sd'mk). n. FNL. (Kirbv. 
Ull0j<G3%Xi/iw^ 4 e^ iMy.] T. 


LampyrindB (lam>£i-ri^n5), n, pi [NL., < Lam- 
pym 4 -Zfks.] The typical subfamily of Zam- 
pyridas, having the mesothoracic epistema sin- 
uate and the epipleurw usually wide at the 
base. Tho group is noted for the luminosity of 
most of its species. Beeflrtifiy, lightningSug, 
and glovHDorm. 

lampyrlno (lam^pi-rin), a. and n. [< Lampyria 
4-ffioi,] I, a. Luminous, as a firefly; of or ^r- 
tainlng to the Lampyrima. 
n, !»• A member of the Lan^yrinai. 


uauvmmtnKf worv amurj at.. niiu tx., aow-xwx, wiu 

the Lancastrian party finally triumphed under their in- 
direct representative Henry VII., the first of the Tudors, 
1486-1809. Been. 

If this fsyre rose offond thy sight 
Idaced in thy bosom bare, 

*T win blush to find itMdf less whiter 
And tom LaneaatHan there. 

Tha WMe Boat. 

n. n. In Eng. Mat., an adherent of tho house 
of Lancaster; a supporter of the claims to tho 
crown of the Lancastrian line, as against the 
Yorkists, especially in the oonteats called the 
wars of the Boses (which see, under roae), 
1455-8.5. 

Utnoe^ (IZms), n. [Early mod. E. also launee; < 
ME. launoa (sD. hna ss G. lame as Dan. landae 
as Bw. lana), < OF. lanee, F. lanee h Ft. lanaa 
B Bp. lama ts Pg. lanca s It. laneia, < L. laneea. 
appar. b Gr. a light sneiar. The L. word 
was said to be of Bpanish (Hispanic) origin.] 
1. A long spear used rather by couching and in 
the charge than for throwing; espeoiiuly, the 
long spear of the middle ages, and of certain 
modem qavaliy regiments in which the use of 
thisarmisretadneo. Thewsr-lsnoeofthefonrteenth 
century Wis shout IS foot long *. thst of modem times Is 
from 84 to 11 foot AsmsUfliglsusnsUysttsohsdtothe 
shsft of tho linos neu the head. 

At the tumyngs thst tyma tha traytonrs hym hltta . . . 
That tha booitoai loimas the bewallcs attamedo, 

That brasta at tha brawlyiig, and brake In the myddys. 

Morta Arihiaa (B. E. T. B.), L £76. 

My good blade aarvaa tha oaiquaa of man. 

My touidi Zones thrusteth sura. 

gV m ngien, Blr Galahad. 

8. Any long and Blender qpear: applied loosely 
to weapons of savage tribes, eto.— 8. The in- 
strument with which a whale is killed after be- 
ing harpooned and tired out. iwo kinds are used, 
tha haad-lanoe and tha bomb-hines^ tha latter bring the 
mora afleotuaL A boat's outfit nsusUy Inoladis thrst 
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4. In earp,t n pointed blade, ae that affixed to 
one side of a ofiii^iD^bit or ronter to seyer the 
flndn around the path of the tool. It is also 
used in oertain oroses, gaMs, and planes. E. 
B* A pyrotedmio sqtdb used for 

YIMOUS purposes.— 6. An iron rod which is 
fixed aeross the earthen mold of a shell, and 
keeps it suspended in the air when the shell is 
oast. 4f soon ■■ tbs ihdl li fonnsd. this rod must be 
token ont with ioitroments made for that purpose. WU- 
JMfik MIL mot 

7. One skilled in the use of the lance ; a soldier 
anned with a lance ; a lancer. 


toiy, and is alamst as i 


I to the wood Iw one or 


of the 

yards or oreenwion ana winaaor, we orsTesv soiaier or 

the later wars of Henry; the mainstaar of the Kerolatlon af- 

ter Henry's death. Jt.ir.2M^niatChaioholHng.,xzL 

8. In same as 8and4mMe,-^TMl$pm, in 
vMingt same as Jtrd sit (whioh aee, under/fah)i^Frte 

SameuSourde- 

'* s enoharlstlo knife 

with a blade like tw of a lanosp and a omoiform handle. 
It is nsedfin ‘ 
the" ■ " 


. a blade like that of a lanoop and a 

I nsedpin the oSloe of protheaii^ in the preperation of 
holy bread for the litnm. Also called hoiy miar.— 
lance, see tesak alwce. 

ieebnak. 

lanoe^ (Ikns), s. ; pret. and pp. hmoodjipr. hia- 
dnp. [Earlymod. E. also launee; < ME. Mfiodfi, 
tonMA, launcm (slso laimehen: see lawMk)^ < 
OF. Umder, lantmieTf pierce with a lance, pierce, 
fight with a lance, throw, hurl, plun|M. press, 
etc., F. JanoeTf throw, hurl, launch, < hmod, a 
lance: see lano 0 \ a.] X. fraas. 1. To pierce 
with a lance, or with any aharp-pointed instru- 
ment. 

With bis preiMffed sword, he ohsigee home 
My nnpruvided body, lanetd mine ann. 

Shak„ I^aer, IL 1. 54. 

Seised the dne viotim^d with foiy iancad 
Her back. Drydan, llieodore and Honaria,!. SOI. 

8. To open with or as if with a lancet: as, to 
toaod an abscess. 

It is an tme, indeed, which is only St for satire^ and the 
Sharpeet 1 hate Shall nerer be wanting to lanes its Tilla> 
tilea and its ingratitude to the goreniment 

Drydtn^ Dod. of ritttarob’a Liyea. 
The favorite remedy for all dieorders oocuirlng at the 
time of dentition is wMtmi the gums. 

giiatnt Med. mot., p. 84& 
Sf. To throwin the manner of a jayeliu ; launch. 
<)nre lorde to the lede lansid a speohe : 

** Is this zyst>wy8 thou renk alle thy ronk noyse?" 

AUUmraltim Paem ^ Morris), ill 480. 
Deep in the Glebe her Spear the lane'd. 

Genpmsi^ Pindaric Odes, IL 
4t. To shoot forth as a lance. 

*'The tree hihte Trewe-loae, "quath he, "the trinite bit 
BOtte; 

Thorgh loueiy lokynge hit lyneth and lawMetk vp hloe- 
semes." Pim Pfowman (0), xix. la 

n.t tnlrans. 1. To shoot or spring up. 

And thorw the grete graooof God of greyn ded in erthe 
Atte laate UwaMi vp whe^by we lyuon alle. 

Am ASimm (CX xiiL ISIL 

8. To pierce. 


The lanoe-heed iB uirailly fit , 

I ts^onJto^o^Mo; but aq msttm ee these nesily 


envdop the wood, forming a Bort of ficmle. 

luoa-AOCdc (Ums^hfik), n. A gmall iron hook 
on the side of a whale-boat, designed to hold a 
lance. 

laadO-kolghtt (l&ns'uit), n. [An erroneously 
aooom.fonn. as if a solmer anned with a lance, 
of landahneeki, kmeibiaokf.] A common foot- 
soldier. 

At one time there oame sn ermy of eighteen thousand 
fooL at another time an army wherein were reckoned 
twMve thottsand knmM^ttiitgkta. 

Baser, Hon. VIU., an. isie. 

Nowmustl praotise to grtthe tme garb of one of theie 
Umoi-lnatgkH, B.ifoiiiDn,Every MaainhiaHiimoar,iLS. 

lailoe-laafed(14n8'lSft),a. In bot., having lance- 
olate leayes: as, kmee4eitfed loosestrife; lance- 
leafed violet. 

lanoeM (Itos'le^, a. [< lance‘s + 4eU\ If, A 
lanoe. BareU^i, The sand-lance, am^^oxus, 
or branchiostome, a sknU-less fish-like verte- 
brate, representing a genus BranohioeUma or 


fam.pp. of iffMswar#, break.] A subcaditlateo^ 
fleer in the annies of the uxteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Hlsomcewaaonewhlohoouldbe 


under the name of broken lanoe [lancMpMadf] by a cap- 
tain of a foot oompm ai his comrade, till he was sgsui 
h Twntf, Pillu Armata. 


mounted." Bfr/* 

And we will make attorneys loMapriaadm, 

And our brave gown-men praotlocre of backsword. 

Pkl&Br (and wun), Blu^y Brother, L L 
Arm'd like a dapper laneipesade, 

With Sponiih pike he broach'd a pore^ 



Luiealot puleMtum), 

AmpMoxue^ a family Branehioeimida or AmpM- 
osHdas, an order PharyngobranehiL a class lep- 
tocardiif and a * branch/ of vertebrates lately 
named Cephaloehorda, See these names, and 
Aerania* The lanoelet is the lowest tme vertebrate, 
famishing a connecting-link with asoidiana It is from 
about 8S to 8 Inches In length, thin and oompreseed, sharp 
at both ends like a spindle, odbrless and almost transpa- 



The Bwerd of lone thorw hire [Msiy] gan I 

Heo iwapte on swownylng thorw that ohaiinoe, 

UoTy Pood (E. £. T. B.}, p 141 

la&oe^ (Urns), fi. [Also written launee; a Olt. 
lance, < L. lanx (aoo. lane-), a plate, platter, 
scale of a balance: see balance. Of. aunoel.] 
A balance. 

Need teaoheth her this lesson hird and ran 
That fortune all iir equaU launea doth away. 

etpanaar, V. Q., in. vU. 4. 

lance-bucket (Ums'buk^et), n, A shoe or rest 
to support the butt of the lance, forming part 
of the accoutrements of oertain bodies cn lan- 
cers. 

lanoe-oorporal (Ums'kdr^p^r^), n. MtUt. a 
private performingthe duties Of aoorporal, with 
temporary rank as such. 

lanoe-^ (llns'fll), n. A poetical name of some 
undetermined insect, perhaps a lace-fly. 

At the gUmpae of mornliig pale 
The loNcs-Ay epre^ his dlkeii sail. 

J.B.lMcabOiilpiltFay. 

lancMajt,e. [Also moneouB}y lance-de-gay; 
< ME. laneegay,launoegay,< OF, tamcegaie, lance- 
gaye, launeegaie, tcit*laince-eagem.< loiieo, lanoe, 
+ Sia^ayd,a8Mgai: seeaMo^alj Akindof spear 
or javefin. 

In his hand a launaagai/, 

A long swerd hlh qrda 

CAaiiflir,SirTliopaa,L41. 
But with a Shotte off a Uauneagay tho 
Thys noble knygbt smetyn therm hyi body. 

BSii.qr/mmeg(Br AT. SICS. 

Theie oarriad a kind of lonei df Mg. eharp Bt both ends, 
wMch they hdd in the midst cf the sUfl. 

Bali^h,HlskWorld,v.a 

lUOfi-lliad (Ikns'hed), a. The head of a lanoe. 

Tim typical lanos-besd is that used in the fourteenth oen- 


L«tie«l8t {BrmneMaiatamm imnnaimlum), 
a, phuryaptbnnahinl diamberi Bnuii d, 11m) tf.eb- 
domliwl |)ort. 

rent,and llvee in the sand Of the seoahore in temperato and 
tropical regions. There are several species, of which the 
cKimmonkuodetisihtmdUoftomaiafieMiatiim. Another, 
B. pidflMIum, has been made the type of a sepante genna 

Luuw-Unear (Uu» 'lis'f -iir}, a. In bot., nar- 
rowly Unoeolate: almort unear. 

laoceVt (ItoB'li), a. [< toneei + -^l.] Suit- 
able to aVioe. 

Ho carried his lances, which were strong, to give a 
loneilyblow. B(ir P. mneg, Atoadla. 

lanceolar (lan's^l^r). a. [< L. lanoeola, a 
small lanoe ; see lanceolate.] In bot, tapering 
toward each end. 

lanceolate (lan'af-^lftt), a, [< LL. laaceolatus, 
armed wlrii a little lanoe or point, < L. lanceolar 
a little lano^ < lancea, a lance : 
see la/noe\'\ Shaped like a lance- 
head; in bot, several times 
loumr than broad, and taper- 
inglrom a rounded baso tovmd 
the apex, or tapering in both 
directions: by some restricted 
to the latter case: said of 
leaves, scales, marks, etc. 

lanoeolated (lan^se-o-lft-ted), a. 

[< lanoeolate -c^.f 1, Same 
as kmceolate.^2. Having lan- 
oeolate markings: as, the lan- 
ceolaied jay, Qamdue laneeo- 
latUBa P. X. Stdater. 

lancoolataly (iim'sf-^iat-ii}, 
adv. With a lanoeolate form. 


luce-plate (lans^plat), n. Same as vamplatc. 
lanoepod (Ihns'pod), n. A leguminous plant of 
the genus Lonekocarpua, withlong flat pods, na- 
tive in Australia. 

lucer (Ito'ser), n. [< OF. lanoeor, lanceeur, lae- 
eew, also lander, F. loader, a soldier armed 
withalanoe,<toAO0,aluoe:BeelanMi.] l.One 
who oanies alanoe: a soldier armed witha lanoe* 
There sre reeimeute of lanoers in moetof the great srmlei 
of Europe; they ore generally considered as light oavsliy. 
Thsse lancer regimenti are known by different nameib 
Bee UdaiiLOoaaaek. 

8. One wholanoeB.»8t. A lancet. 

They out themselvee . . . with kniveaand Umeminom 
printed lanestf], 1 Ki. xvUL 88 (ed. mi). 

4. pi. (a) A popular set of quadrilles, first used 
in England about 1820. ABaolandera. (6) Music 
for such a set of dances, 
luce-roat (l&ns'rest), n. 1. See fesf.^8. In 
her. Same as clarion, 4. 
luces, n. Plural of lanx. 
lanoe-Bcrgeut (Ihns'slir^jsnt), n. An 
sergeant; a corporal advanced to assist the < 
fleers of a troop or company, 
luce-shaped (Ihns'shapt), a. Shaped like a 
lanoe; lanceolate. 

luce-fOiake (Itns'sn&k), n. Same as fer-de- 
lance. 

lucd-Stitdl (lan-s&'stioh), n. A simple em- 
broidery-stitch made with straight stitohes 
arranged in simple patterns, as stars and sig- 
sags. 

lanim (l^n'set), n. [< ME. launeet lawnaetpA 
OF. lanoetOf laneette, F. laneetie, a luoet, little 
lanoe (m Sp. Pg. lanceta, a lancet, m It. loii- 
cetia, a small spear, a lancet), dim. of lance, a 
lance; see lanee^,^ If, A small luce or Jave- 
lin. 

And also laumaatua were loyde on hey, 

For to lohete bothe f erre on ney. 

Arehialogia, XXL BS. (ffolUiaalL) 

8. A small surgical instrument, sharp-pointed 
and ^nerally two-edged, used m blooolettiiig 
and m opening tumors, absoesses, etc. Lsnoeti 




TjinceohtWLwim 
oHm) Ottemu Pk0i- 
iat and (I) SmiUe 


AoiMioiaCaig faslf<»ni« 

U. C. Wood, rtesh^lfster /djiB, 

luceolatloa (lu^s$-$-lA'- 

shqu), n. [< lanceolate + Aon.'] 

The qualify or condition of being lanoeolate; 
sharp-pointedness. 

lUC^ol^ (l&ns^d'vfil), a. Broadly luoeolate 
or narrowly oval. 

The ooo<4 fnnnd la the blood of an Inooolated tni- 
nwl, ore, asirule, ovtlorlome-evalinfonn. 

Imieat No. 8488, p 866; 

I (perhaps taken as the F.'def. art.), ofispeii^; 
< F. laaoepeaaade, kmapeaaade, lam^gigat etc., 
a luce-corporal, < It. ianda apeaaata, a broken 
luce or demi-lsnoe, a demi-lanoemu, alight- 
horsemu: Ianda, iu. lancea, a luce; apeaeata, 


•(guDi-huiett; A u>eHr>«h«p«ilvucliiatliie-laiicat) needle 
pointed vacclmting-lnncot 

are known as gumAmyaata, madnaHauAcnaeUt etc*, as- 
oording to their nae, and their shapes are various. Ord^ 
nsiy lancets sre fixed in a handle somewhat like that of a 
rasar^i^ three together on a aiugle pin, opening 

With that he drew a knaaat in hia rage^ 

To puncture the still supplicating sage. 

Qerth, Diepenaacy, v. 

8. In a/reh., a lucet-wludow; u arch of lucet 
shape. 

The ohnroh^ono nighty except 
ffbr greenish glimmerings thro' the lanonu 

Tannyaon, Aylmer^s Field. 
LSjjg^glle, in orek. Bee loWg aroMsotii^ 

lucet-ar^ (Idn'set-ttrch), II. An arch of which 
the head is acutely pointed, like the blade of a 
lancet, ud having ourvoB formed by radii cen- 
tering outeide of the aroh. Suoh archei are oemmon 
in the fnUy developed medlevel erohltecture, enecially la 
England, and are oharaoteristlo of laaoet-wlndowa. Mi . 
ont under ktaaatudndou* 

luoet-flsh Ohn'set-fish), n. 1. A fish of the 
family Ibuthididm or AeandiurkUa, having laiip 
eet-lifce spines, one on each side of the taU. 
Also called barber-, doctor-, ud aurgeon-JUAr^ 
8. A fish, Alepidoaaurua feroa, of the fludly 
Alepidoaavrida. having large lueet-like teeth- 
See out uder 


ltB064]irow (Itef'thrd), n. The diitanoe a 
Uttoe or Jayelin may be thrown. 
lillOBt-pMlIted (Ihn^Bet-poin'ted), a. In oroA., 
points in lancet form, as a lancet-window. 

▲t linoolo Lanc$t-Pt€fiUd work !■ agftlD prmndorant, 
7A0 Cbntury, XXXVI. 586. 

lA&eot-windoW(lhn'aet-win'dd), ». A high and 
narrow window, terminating in an arch acutely 
pointed or formed 
of curves of long 
radius (tho center 
falling outside of 
the arch), and re- 
sembling a lancet 
in shape. Windotwi 
of t-hli form are a 
marked oliaraoterii' 
tio of the arohlteoiure 
oftheflrathalfof the 
thirteenth oentmy. 
and are eneoialfy 
ootnmnn in England 
and Sootland. They 
are often double or 
triple, and lome- 
tlmei a greater num- 
ber than three lanoeta 
are found together, ai 
In the group oalled 
the Mve Suteri in 
the trmnaept of York 
cathedral, often call- 
ed limply ianeet. 

Unoewood(lftns'- 
whd), w. A name 
of- several trees 
and of their wood. 

The l>eit-lnioirn of the 
trees i« gui- 

tciviMfi; the wood of 
which is exported 
from Oniana and 
Cuba. The wood is 
tough and elastlo. and 

Is 0^ for oai^age-ehafts, luireyors* rods, cabinet-work, 
etc. Itlsof sllght-yeilow oolor, and reeembles b^wood, 
for which it often passes. Other lauoewoods are OEsatulm 
(fieeagfa) virpata of the Weat Indies and South Amerloa. 
and JioUinia midUftora and R, Umatfviia, The lanoewood 
of Florida is Nadandra WUldetwni: that of South Africa, 
Sooaaaa O^fira; that of Australia, Rackhoutia audraliMj 
and that of Ifew Zealand, Panaot (Aralia) enueffolfum. 
The black lanoewood of the West Indies is the bcnglua- 
ceous tree Titum^mia fawiftMa, 

‘ , e. and n, bee launch. 
n. See lanioha. 

, n. pi [P.J Reo UmeeTf 4. 

Imnciferomi (lan-sirg-rus), a. [< ML. laneifer, 
a soldier armed with a lance, < L, la?»o 0 a,^lance, 
H^crre sa K. hoarl.} Bearing a lanoo. Blount, 

hmdfonn (Ian 'si-f drm), a. [< L. laueea, lance, 
+/brma. form.] Spear-shaped ; lance-wped ; 
lanceolate. 



iJincet-window.— Th« Hive Siiten, 
York Miiuter, EegUuid. 


And Ood called the i 


iEarth. 


(ten. L tf, 10. 


SS4d 

ton or a people, or marked df by ethnical, 
physical, or moral characteristics: as, one’s 
native land; the land of the midnight sun; the 
land of the citron and myrtle. 

Engdlond ys a wel god lond, ioh wene of eohe knd beat, 
Y set in the code of the worid, as ai in the Weat 

Hob. afOUmoadOFi p. 1. 
nreatbes there a man with soul ao dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 

Thia is my own, my native landi 

Sto 0 Ct,L.olL.lL,vLL 
A tend of hops and poppy-mingled oom. 

Little shout It atinvig save a bS^k. 

Tennpmm, Aylmer’s Field. 

4f. The country; the rural regions; in general, 
distant regions. 

To here hem syngo ... 

In swete aooord, *my lief Is faren oti tends. 

CAcuesr, >‘nii's Priest's Tala L 

6. (sfround considered as a subject of use or 
possession ; earth; soil, in law, tend aimilflea any 
ground forming part of the earth's aurfaee whleh can be 
hold as individual property, whether aoll or rook, or wa- 
ter-covered, and evcrythliig annexed to it, whether by 
natura as trees, water, etc., or by the band' of man, as 


mentofthelDterlor. ItshcadlaityMIthcOoiB^aboBm 
of the Ocnenl land OfBca whoM dnttea are to psrfom or 
■uporvlaaiindirthcdlreelloncftlieSeorelaiyofthsta- 
terior. an omoutlve acto aspertchitim to 
sale the pubUo lands, m provinoo includci also the 
adJuatment of nrivato land-fdaima and the iMue of patonia 
for land, wblenm aignfd by the Ercaidciit, counteiilgned 
tw the recorder of the General land Oitea and recorded 
there. Local land olBoes are eitablUhed at suitable pointi 
toiacmtstethedlipoeslcif Isndawithln the pdbUo doma in . 

and 80 Vlot,o. 87) which aupeneM the loafer of land 
Act of and further 
9Tiwu(rn^dfLandA( 


See_ „ 

tewi.— ' 

isu (Mand'eeyi 


Ifted tlttee and oonveyanolng. 
1]ilow.^lAW0ftllillilid. Bm 

i^T— iro-man x« 


Bee te^ 




» advance money tot! 

_ with the 0OW. IBooteh.) 

Soeifttte.— The BfOyXmiid, Jute 

or Faieatlne; aocaUed from lie Mored aaeootationi aa the 
aoene of development of the Jewish and Chrlitlaa religiona. 
~To be or dwell upon luAt, to dwSll in the oonntiy. 
With thiae rellquea whan that he fond 
A poure persoun ” * "'* 


IJponaday 
Than that the 


him more moneye 
jiun gat in monthei tweya. 
luesr, Oen. ProL to C. T., 1. 70S. 


For no tendst, but for loua loke so be wedded. 

7^ (BX lx. 176. 


jro flliiff tlw lai^ to c&oss wltdi tbs li^ to snttf 


Thj 


Arc, by the laws of Venice, oonilsoate. 

ij||<i4r.,ii.ofV.,lv.L8ia 

6f. A strip of land left unbroken in a plowed 
field; the space between two furrows. 

Faith on hym hadde fnrst a sighL ao he floih a-syde^ 

And wolde not neyhlc (nigh] him liy nynetendst lonidha 
Pim Plowman (CX xx. 64 
Another [groom] who had a box, whoreln was money, 
appardl, and other things of value, left It in a tend of 
standing come. 

djMwvAMiftenq/’CaeaZKffi si BrnMoyin NorUmiipUmdiifn 
[(1i(i42Xp.7. (iteeiM.) 

Hence *7. (a) That part of the inner surface 
of a rifle which lies between the grooves. 


the land. See Uei.— TO mska the 1 
liiid(i^ 


or to L- 

(nuut\ to diaoover or make ont land ai the ihlp 

approaohea it— To ndse the landdmiitx to sail toward 
It until It appears to be raised out of the water.— To 
set land (nmitX to olMervo by the eompaaa how 
m shore bm from the Ship.— To shut in tiie land 
(woiitX to lose sight of the land by thelutorventlOD of fog 
or a point or promontory.— TransfOr of la^ Act. an 
Rngllsh atotute of 186S (,& and 88 Viet, o. 68)wbioh ectab- 
Uaned a rurieby of title and slmpllfled the conveyanoe of 
Und. BeeXAiid4miiSterdet shove.— WIM land, 
cultivated, or In a state that renders it unfit for onltiva- 
tion; land lying wute or unooenpied. (gee aliopsA>Ma4 


AS. 


In the ordlnaiy mode of grooving rifles, ^ 
are left betwoen the grooves and tend (tlioae 


ahaip i 
spam 
r the s 


angles 
of the 


I (lau'si-nftt), v. t ; pret. and pp. hw- 

dnatedf ppr. landmUng. [< L. laneinatuSf pp. 
of lanoinartf, tear, rend, lacerate ; akin to laniarc, 
tear, lacerate, and to Inoer, tom : see lacerate, 
laniate.l To tear! Ittcerate— » v.^fi<HnaHti y pe.ivij 
a Midden, sharp, abooting pain, as in oanoer. 
lailCiliatioa (lau-si-na^shQn), ». [< lancimte + 
•ion.'] If. Laceration; wounding.— 9. Sharp, 
shooting pain. 

With what affeotloni and landnattowi of spirit with 
what effusions of love, Jesus prayed, 

Jer. TayloTt Works (ed. 1886X L 86. 

Sf. A cutting in or into; an Indentation, 
Undoubtedly Judah's portion made many fnetsores and 
itmointtHtmt into tho tril»e of 8lmoon. hindering the entire 
neai thereof. PuUar, fisgab sights V. t IX 

Lancrot's theorsm. See theorem. 
laadl (land), n. [< ME. land, lond, < AS. land, 
lond as OS. OFries. D. M1.G. LG. land, OHQ. 
BiHG. lant, land, G. Icel. Dan. Sw. Goth, land, 
land, counl^. There are no appar. connections 
outside of Tout. The F. lanoo, a heath, etc., is 
perhaps of other origin : see land^, faunal.] 1. 
The solid siibstanoe of the earth’s surface ; any 
part of the cemtinuous surface of the solid ma- 
terials constituting the body of the globe : as, 
dxy or submerged land; mountain or deaert land. 
The barrel of vehe a bonk ful Ugly me haldei 
That 1 may lachuhe no lonL 

AlUteruHva Poomt (ed. llorrisX Ut 82 X 
Opd sUd, T«t ^’!^J^FPcer : and it wu ao. 


smooth bore left in their original steto after 
of grooving has been oompletedX Ur$, Blot, il. 80L 

(h) In a millstone, the plane surface between 
two furrows, (c) The smooth uncut part of the 
faoe-plato of a slide-valve in a steam-ougine. 
(d) The lap of the strakes in a clinohor-Wlt 
boat. Alao oalled landing, E, H, Enighl^B, 
In some cities in Scotland, a group of separate 
dwellings under one roof and having a com- 
mon enuy: a dwelling-house divided into tene- 
ments for different families, each tenement be-, 
iug called a house, and the whole a land, or a 
land of kounes. 

The houses were pUod to an etiormcmi height some 
of them amounting to twelve atereyi. Those were de- 
nominated lands. 

Amat, Hist Edinburgh, p. 841. {Jamitson.) 

AooommodallOB lands, see omommodoiten.— idlo^ 
inent of land. See ^friM^-Arabto lands. Sec 
aroUs.— Bad linds, oortaln lauds of the tioraweiteni 
United States oharaoterlsed by an almost entire absenoe 
of natural vsfrotetion, and by the varied and fantasrio 
forms into wmoh the soft strata have been eroded. At 
^little disteuoe tfae^ appear like fiUda of deablate mini, 


The name was ; 


applied in Ita Fronob form, wuni- 

■ - “■* lond 

river, 


m terTW, to a Tertl^ area (Miocene) In the region of 
) Black HIlli in South Dako^ along the White ^ ~ 



_ SMMifrwfMteismant— Bssart 

_ jhfio lands. See MrCe.— Fkrdsl of landi 
/snWS.— Finn land (Latin tefra/rmaX solid ground: dry 
land aa dlsungulahed from the aea or other water-surnoe. 
— Flacal landi, c oa n land, etc. Boo the adjeotlvea.— 
BOlylaild. 8eetMBo4^Xattd,b<dow.— improvm 
of LandAol an English statute of 1864 (S7 and 
0 . 114X extended by the Settled land Act (which sec^ be- 
lowX providing for drainage. Irrigation, reolamation,and 
clearing of land, and the eonstrootion of embankments, 
weira, jettioa etc., on streami, tidal watera, etc. Under 
this legislation the respective rtghts and Interests of ten- 
ants for life and tenanta in remainder in such oases ere 
also provided for.— AtehfS land. BeeJoeiri.— XnndAot 
Bee Landterd and Tenanl Aet, under tendterd.— IgOlda 
C ttana sa Oonaolldatlw Act. an EnglUb statute of 1846 
(8 and 9 Vlot, a 18) wmoh ooueoted the provisioni usn 


to spy land from the masthead. 

Ye oompass sea and tend to make one proselyte. 

HiAxxiU. 16. 

8. A part of the earth’s surface distinguished 
in any way from other parts; a countiiy, dlvi- 
T as the home of a 


ally introduced Into a^ of Parliament rdtetlng to the 
aoqulaitlon of and compensation to be made for lands re- 
quired for undertakings or works of a publle nature for 
ling the neoeaiity of repeating them 
lenoed in I860 (88 and 84 Viet, a 108) 


' undertakings c 
^ le of avoiding " 
ilmilaraeta. Amei 


Itad^ (land), V, [< Me. landen, lenden, < 
lendan, come to land, arrive, golendan, geu 
intr. come to land, arrive, tr. endow with land 
(b D. landen b G. landen b Dan. lande = Bw. 
ianda, land), < land, land: see landt, n. Bee 
lend^, an older form of the verb.! I, irons. 1. 
To put on or briim to shore ; disembark ; de- 
bark; transfer to land in any way; as, to Imd 
troops or goods; to land a fish. 

On the lilib ahori^ 

Where (ho eannons did roar. 

With many atout lads She wu tendsdL 

Tho Woman Warrior (Ohlld's Ballads, TZI. S68X 

Trust me, I have another blta Come, soholar, come, 
lay down your tod, and help me to land this as you did 
the other. /. WaHon, Compete Angler, p. 98. 

Hunce^B. To bring to a point of stoppage or 
rest ; bring to the end of a Journey, or a course 
of any kind. 

All those that go to heaven are tho pnrdiaie of auch nn- 
dortakings [oonvertion to Ohriitlanlm the fruit of auoh 
culture and labours; for it Is only a iioly life that tends 
us thsre. Jar. Taifiif, Works (ed. 1886X X. 4. 

One chair after another tefutsd ladioa at tho Baroneaa'i 
dow. Thaokoray, Virginians, zxviL 

or spar, on the deck 
with a rope or tackle, 
aidioro from a ship or 

boat; disembark. 

Landteg at Bynumse, we tazried there three days. 

AotazxviU. IX 

9. To come to land or shore : touch at a wharf 
or other landing-place, as a boat or steamer. 

Beneath yon oUff they stand, 

To show the frelghtod plnnaoe where to tend. 

• (JroWni Works, L 7. 

8. To arrive; come to a sttm; as, I landed at 
his house; the wagon tendecTin a ditch. 

Popular government in England, aa In Norway, has over- 
shot the mark and la landing In mob-rule. 

Pinetsonth Contiay, XXIIL 87. 

iMd^ (land), II. [E, dial, also lant; < ME. 
*land, < AS. hland,hlond (rare) as 1^ hland, 
urine.] Urine. Orose. 

land^i n. Bee laund^. 

landau (lan’dft), n. rcf. G. landauer, a landau; 
BO called from Zanaau, a town in Germany, 
where such cairiages were first made.] A two- 
seated carriage havingthc top in two parts, the 
rear part pivoted ana axran^ to fold down 
behind the back seat, and the front part admit- 
ting of removal. Two styles are made— the Isattei^ 
quatwr tendon, with leather ddea and the yiam-JIvnt ten^ 
dau, of which the front is framed with glass. 


and 1889 (tt and 88 Viot, o. 18X- 
teOFUil.-rXAIld * ' ” ^ 




aUm, or tract con 


b per- 


ish ootenlei, an off^or the tiaaiaotlon of buiineaa re- 
lating to the looation and settlement of puUUo lands. In 
the United States the Omwral Land Qfiea is a jovernment 
bureau eatablished in 181X wiSioally oonneoted with the . , . 

Treasury, but ihioe 1849 fanulng a dlviilcn of the Depart- landau top. 


She [the Queen] invelled in an open landau. Aldsrmaa 
Wood alttiiif^hsr side and Tcdy Ann Hamilton and au- 
otber woman opposite. GmOU, Hamolra, June 7, ISSQi 

landanlfft (lan-di-let')) f»* [< landau + 4st,] 


A form of ooupd or one-seat^ euriage with a 
Also called demMmdau. 



laajUtiUk 

land-tallk (UbdiMai|Bk), fi. A btnUiig 
oiation whioh imes its notes for use as money 
in exehaiui^ for mortgam on land. ibaiiMmeli 
fflfeB nedflonUyto s UnE of this ioft titobliihiHl In tht 
nmvlnoeofMiisiOhai^ in 174L 
land-beetle (land'be^tl), n. An adejdiagoiis or 

from ga 

lara-blink (land'blingk), a. A peonliar atmo- 
spheric ff low observed in the arctic regions on 
approaomng land covered with snow. It is 
more yellow than ice-blink, 
land-breeie (land'brds), a. A cnrrent of air 
setting 6om the land toward the sea ; specid- 
cally»ln meteor., a regular night-wind on the 
coasts of continents and islands, whioh, with 
the returning sea-breese of the dav, consti- 
tutes a complete diurnal oscillation, due to the 
diurnal alternation of the temperature of the 
land above that of the adjacent ocean during 
the day and below it during the night, 
land-bng (land'bug), n. Any bug of the divi- 
sion Gootstresi. 

land-carriage (land'kar^fj), n. Oarriago or 
transportation by land. 

land-cod (land'kod), n. A kind of catfish, the 
mathemeg, Amiurus horealie. [British Amer.] 
land-compaaB (land^kum^pfts), a. Same as 

ountferentor, 1. 

land-crab (land^krab), n. A crab of terrestrial 
rather than aquatic habits, such as any of the 
Gecareinidat. Also called mountcUn'^frab. 

Some Brsoliyaiasre iUoto live for a longtime In hedee 
In the earth awiur from tho aea. Theae kmd-erabi under, 
take, ueaally at the breeding aeaaon, common mlgratloni 
to the Boa. and return later to the land with thar fuUv 
developed offaprlng. Oknu, ZoClogy (tianaX XL 4Sa 

land-crake (land'krftk), n. The oom-crake or 
land-rail, Ciroippratofieis. Also called 
land-cress (land'kres). n. See creBs, 
land-crocodile (land'krok'Hil}> A vara- 
uoid or monitor lizard, Pstimnaaaurua areneh 
rim; the sand-monitor. 

land-damnt (land'dam), v. t Apparentlv, to 
damn through the land; proclaim as a villain; 
expose or disgrace publicly. [The word la duhi- 
oub; it !■ found only In the foUowlng paiBage: where It 
haB been Interpreted In varloua other waya and by aome 
pronounued a mlaprlnt : 

You aro abua'd, and by aome puttoMin. 

That will be damn'd for t ; would 1 knew tho villain, 

1 would hmO’damn him. gM., W. T., IL L 14S.] 

land-daw (land^dA), n. The carrion-crow, Cor- 
Vtttf eorttne. [Prov. Eng.] 
land-dog (landMog), n. The lesser dogfish, 
Sejflliorninm oanieim. [Penzance, Eng.j 
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Ab the eweet voloe of a UiA 
Heard by the landw In a londy iBto. 

Skaiipaiis Genint 

g . One who lands or sets on land; especially, 
L mining, a man who stands at the mouth of a 
shaft or other landing-place, in order to receive 
the kibble when it comes up, and to see that its 
contents areproperlydii^osed of. Alsocidled, 
in England, oantaman, 
landsmti c. An old form of launderer, 
landm(lan'ddm),n. ]pf.F.Zcttdler,andiron: 
seeamHron.] A grate. EalHweU. [North. Eng.] 
land-avUt^nd^j^, n. _[ME. foHd^ 

epiiwsy. HalUwU. * 

(land'fSl), n. 1. Aland-slide or land- 
slip.-^ 8. NauU, an approach or a coming to 
land, in the course or ai the end of a sea-voy- 
age; also, land so approached or reached. 


The falling-sickness; 


Viot, a ISfl) whioh rahitM to the drulnige of tgrloul 
tnral lands. 

land-drake (land'drfik), n. Same as land^ake, 
[Prov. Eng.] 

lan^ (lai^), n, [< F. lande h Sp. Pg. It. 
landa, a heath, a waste: see laund^, which is 
from the OF. form of the same word, and is 
now in nno only in the form hnml,] An uncul- 
tivated plain, or level region, covered with a 
spontaneous growth of heath, broom, and ferns ; 
any unfertile level region or tract in which 
the soil is tilled with difficulty. «*The Landoa” U 
the name given eapeottUy to a region lying along the 
ooeen. north of the Pyrene which waa onoe apart of the 
bed of the Be% and is covered with aandi of Pliocene we. 
Theae aanda have in many plaoea at an InoonBlderaule 
depth beneath the Bnrfaoe, become oompaoted into bedi 
of hard aandatpn^ oalled aito$* The word hmd# la naed 


by writer! 
or Fraaoe^ 

partment of the I 

LMLandea. Thb region beara naturally UtUe but heath 
and broom, but on the seaward aide has been extenBlvely 
planted with aeapplnei, whioh at onoe hold the aands In 
place end provide an Important store of timber. The in- 
land idains are generally oooupled aa di6ep.raDB. The 
^ lamdea are dry In enmmer and maraby In winter, 
laa&d (lan'ded), a. [< MB. landed, Umded; < 
fandl + -ed^.l 1, Having possessions in land: 
as, the landed gentry; a landed proprietor. 

A landleia knight makes thee a Umded squire. 

glok., K. John, t L 177. 

8. Consisting in real estate or land : as, landed 
seourlty. 

The great mass of property in Burope St the present day, 
even In England, is MMad property. 

Emeu, Orations, 11. 9BB. 

inlwiit or oomblned influenoe of the great body of land- 
owner! in a etate or nation. 

I4ato^ltran8fOIllM Beotrandformation. 
liader (lan'dAr), n. 1. One wholands or makes 
a landing. 


One of the iilands wae the first UmdfM of Oolumbui. 

8., XXXXX. 174. 

Along the eastern verge of the Bahamas . . . Oolnmbus 
made hli Umdfcdt- SeUnes, in. 789. 

Porto Santo being vlalble on the port how, . • . our three 

atulated themselvea and each other on the 

ley had made. 

Lad^ Bremn/. Voyage of Sunbeam, L IL 
lamUkllgttW* i<land^'¥fang.'\ Holding-ground 
for an anchor; anohor-^p. 

We bad indifferent good Urndfang, 

H&Upe'f Vomm, 1. 277. 

Where a Ship may ride ... in 4. fadoroe, or A fadome 
and a halfe of water, and haneXand^lMipe for a North and 
by Weat wlnde. HaSimd'9 Koyapw, L 291. 

laildfeatliert, n. A bay or inlet of the sea. 
Davim, 

The aottth baye or UmdMhtr of the great sluoa 

JHaotmm ef Bern Bcvfn, temp. Kltaahethn ^^ch., 

IflAd-fioe (land^fld), n. A field of land-ice. 

ir then is a hind->loe across, L e. if theland-loeof the west 
Bide is oontlnnous across the entrance of Ponds Bay and 
Lanoaiter Bound, whales will be seen In oonslderSblo nnm- 
ben. Bneyc, JEM, XXIV. 827. 

land-flood (land'flud), n. An overflowing of 
land by water, especially by inland waters, as 
rivers and the like; an inundation. 

Down from the nelghbonrlng hUls thoee plenteous springs 
that fall. 

Nor lamMoodf after rain, her never move at all 

Drayton, Polyolbion, is. 184 

land-gabolt, a. [MB. landgaveL < AS. landga- 
fol, rent for land, < land, land. 4* gitfol, tax, 
rent : see gdbelJ] A tax or rent derived from 
land, aoccnraiug to Doomsday Book, 
la&dgall (land^), 11 . [E. Ind.] The Jaokal- 
like wolf of India, (Janie pallipee, 
land-grabber (land'grab^er), n. 1. One who 
grabs or seizes land; one who gets pobsession 
of another’s land by trick or dovioe, or by 
force ; especially, one who possesses himself of 
public land by means contrary to the spirit of 
the law; one who seizes lam tracts of land 
rapaciously and unfairly.— 8. Specifically, in 
Ireland, one who buys or rents land from whioh 
another has been evicted. 

it or wrong, the attitude of the League to thotond- 
la that which, In the Old dm of regratlng, the 

public would have assumed towards one wha^ 

while the whole oommunlty was trying to bring down the 
price el earn, went and purchased at the rate whioh by 
uoivcnal oonaent had btm ruled to be ezoesslve. 

(Joniomporary Jtev., LL 288. 

land-jmbbliig (tand'grab^ing), n. The act or 
praonoe of seizing or occupying land by un- 
lawful or dishonorable means, 
landgrave (land'grAv), a. [s D. landgra^^ 
Dan. land^me ss MLG. landgrave m MHQ. 
lantgrdve, G. landgritf; as land^ + graved.'] 
In Germany, in the middle ages, a graf or 
count to whom were intrusted special judicial 
functions, extending over a considerable terri- 
t<»ry ; later, the title of certain German princes, 
some of whom were princes of the empire. 
Tho branphea of tho non-ragnant familici of Hasae 
tail the title of Xondipf^ whioh ia borim by tlm heml of 
aaobbrandh. 

This waa the origin of the kHutgroastof Tburingla, of 
Lower and Higher Alaaoe, the only three who werepHncee 
of tho empirei Brando and Cow. 


J. M, £ifdlDW,Hiat V, B., vL 
laadrlmiigry (land'hong^gri), o. Greedy for 
the aoquisitton of land or territory. 

¥^en the Umd-kunary band of Welsh and Norman bar- 
ons entered Ireland, they found a ahrlne of St. Brl^ at 
JUldare with a fire kqpt constantly burning. 

ThtCoiOury, XXXVn. 889. 

lond-ice (land' is). i». A field or floe of ice 
stretching along the coast and holding fast to 
it or included between headlands. Also called- 
faet ice. Kane. 

^Ixig (lan'ding), n. [< ME. ^landing, land- 
lending, tamding (as D. landing on G. 

, Icel. lendini^uiaa. landing; of. 8w. 
landning^ verbal n. of lendan, land: see land, 
r.] 1. The act of going or setting on land, es- 
praally from a vessel. 

The daye of our Urndyngo there wuThuridey, that wae 
the .zzvij, daye of Anmie. 

enr H. Ciiy<<'ords, Pylgrymagapb IS. 

8. A place on the shore of the sea or of a l^e, 
or on the bank of a river, where persons land 
or come on shore, or where goods are set on 
shore. 

Defend all Umdingo, bar all paaaages. 

Civil Warn, vIL 

8. In arch., the part of a floor adjoining the end 
of a flight of stairs; also^ a resting-place or 
platform interrupting a senes or flight of steps. 

A great, wide, rambling atairoase— three itaire and a 
Umamg—tom itaire and another tefuKng. 

Didkono, SketcheA Great Winglebniy Duel 

4. A platform at a railway-station.— 5. In mioh 
ing, any place, at the mouth of a shaft or else- 
where, arranged for the reception or emptying 
of tho kibbles or cages or other reoeptaoles 
used for hoisting ore or coal. Frequently oalled 
the hank in England, especially at coal-mines. 
—6. The platform of a furnace at the charg- 
ing-height. E. n. Knight^7. In boat^mUa^ 
ing, same.as landl, 7 (<i).— 8. In fort., the hori- 
zontal space at the entrance of a gallery or re- 
turn.— 8. In lumbering, a place where logs are 
stored till spring.«.-LBndlnfHffiarges or landing* 
ratsaohaigosor fees paid ongobda lanoedttom a vasiiL 
landinff-bar (lau'ding-bar). n. Bee 
uBg-faff(lan'di4-gaf),ii. A barbed fish- 
ing-spear, or a gaff used for landing large fish 
wniob have been hooked, 
landing-net (lan'ding-net), ft. A kind of scoop- 
net used to bring to land or to hand a fish whi& 
has been canght. a landing-net to hensed In aboat 
or on shore has a two-jointed handle; and for use in wad- 
ing it baa a short handle attiohed to so riastlo oord and 
suspended from tho shonlder. 
lanoJ^-place (lan'ding-plfts), n. A place for 
landi^, as from a vessel, or for aUgotinff, aa 
from flight, or for resting, as from mountug a 
stair or other ascent. 

Noah first of all (for aoout) 

Bonds fbrth the Orow^ who Butters neer-aboul^ 

And, finding yet no lamUng-pUuie at all, 

Xetums a>boord to his great AdmIralL 

Bylmttor, tr. of Du Bartai's Weeka IL, The Ark. 

Upon the last and ahaipest height . . . 

Some UtndiM-plaoe, to olan» and say, 
•ijfarewdir SVnHigson, In llemoriim, klvlL 

londlxig-etage (lan'ding-Btftj), n. A Btage or 
platform in connection with a railroad or a fer- 
ry (frequently bo oonstmoted aa to rise and fhll 
with tho tide), for the oonveuienoe of landing 
or Bhippiug paBBengers and goods traziBported 
by water. 

loadliUMfitrake (lan'ding-strak), s. In hoau 
building, the next plank below the upper Btrake. 

la.iii11fia'.Bm*vavnp /1aTi^(1iTi<r.aAi^vA'r¥p1. An 


landing-gnmyor (lan'ding-sbr-v&'or). n. 
officer of the British customs who appoints and 
superintends the coast-waiters, 
landing-waiter (lan'ding-w&^tdr), a. Sameae 
ooaet^aiter, 

landifikt. a- [ME. landiech, londieee; < hmdl + 
^Ai.] Native. 

I fond o Bohnp rowo 
Tho hit gan to flower 
Al with SaraiineB k^, 

And none kndim Men. 

ffOig Hom(X. H. T. B.X L CM. 

landgravlate (land-gM'vl-At). w. [< landgrave land-jobber (land'job'er), n. One who makes 
4- The territory held by a landmve, a business ox buying and selling land, whether 

account or for others ; a Iw-speo- 

ulator: a real-estate broker, 
land-jobbing (land'Job^ing), n. The praetioe 
of buying and selling land fo: 


or his office, Jurisdiction, or authority, 
landgravllio (land'gr^vSn), a. j;^ D. toad- 
^OMfi (s Pan, landgrevinde si G. bndgrUflnn), 
fern, of Umdgrai^, landgrave.] The wife of a 
landmve ; a la^ of the rank of a landgrave. 
land£o]dor(land%5HdSr),a. A holder, owner, 
or proprietor of land. 

land-bmuior (land'hung^gCr). a. Greed for 
the aoqwtion of land or mritoiy. 


buying and selling 
speoulatton. 


for the purpose of 

. landXadiei (-dls). 
1. AwomMi 


who owns houses or lands oocnpedby te 
—8. The wife of a squire or propfietor. 



j of tlw 

of the liM) Wire pleidkl to Humving . . . in apol- 
Dijforberiiotippwfliigto wdoomehtr ffooit 

SMf Oojr Uumttliig^ UL 

8. Themistressof anixmorof alodging^ioiiBe 
or boarding-house. 

I haye at any time a good lodgtim fdr yon, and my 
' - - • leet and her Iwiband hath 
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Lmdliirt and Titiiiat Aot^ ^ 

aSoSown aa the iMd ddi or Mkh Xofid jl«e (88 and M 
Vlot, 0 . m regulating the relatioii of landlord and tenant 
In Ireland; ana oontunlng i^iaioni Intended to faolli> 
tate the creation of a peaaant nroprietaiy by allowing ten- 
anti to purohaae their boldlnga. ^ 

landlorailtll (laud'16rd-izm), n. [< landlord + 
-im.] Action or opinion oharaoteriatio of land- 
lords; the authority exercised by landlords: 


the amoimt of yield, ai the Minim; or tan the ■— oan t 
neeiWMryforaiionieorfaim.MthegiMiMrentlnt. The 
table of ordlnaiy BngUih land4Deaaurei (need alao fas the 
United Btatea and the British oolaniei) la ai toUowi: 

Rood- aas. -ffis ‘sss* 

l«4«ia0« 4640 • 48560 

1 - 40-1810 • 10600 » icai.7 

1 - SOI - S78t - 85b80 

V ■ 9 


aEygSd‘*p!SSJ ^ nuwiuntjr eneroinou oy lanuiuruoi 

a. ui. m. doctriue OP principle of the supremacy of j « 

near the dawin. the landed interest, laild-IBaailirir(land'mesh^qp-4ir),n. A person 

^ Bama Landlady, Connt the lawin. , But in Irelind there would be every eerioua dugvof a ^yhose employment is to ascertain by measure- 

l«a^ A^mbepof mentaMoOTMtaara^wipeifloial extent of 

the Irish Land League. B^leaawt^. laudloiu F^rtHigMySn,,TS,B,tXiJl3Lm portions of land, as ilelds, farms, etc. 

laii^^(laiMi'lVpte), «. [OIKtefjdtopw landtordryt (land'lArd-ri), n. [< landlord + Uu^->a«wnirill« (land'meeb^fijMiig), n. 
(^D.iandloo^,^hm>M,bipu^eKw. The state or eo: " ‘ * ' " 

iaadlqpor, m 111/}, tentiopw b MHO. landou- lajt^ords ooUootivelT. 

tachpni«i»eSiip.otpett,to«,^. 


The 


liion of a landlord; 


art of determining by measurement and com- 
putation the Bup^cial contents of pieces of 
land in acres, roods, etc. it li properly a auboidl- 
nate branoh of land-iurvsyiaa but the tenneareiuinetibnaB 
uaod ^monymonaly. It dspenda upon the fonnula for 
the erea of a triangle In terma of IM throe aidea a, ^ e, 
which if 

ly (s + b + o) (a -I* 8—0) (6 -f 0— a) (o + 0—8). 

of7:^erienoe, i' awJ^]S‘^?r1[u& (land'^^^^ See tend ojfflca, under 



landlnblm (land'lub'dr). 


• - AXWIU TTWUlf UX UAUQXXI9UVO, XB ttfTjaTrOlirU XUM- " 


henhytei , 

Pim Pimman <BX 

Wherfore theae teruftewerg Rogea, and ignorant — 

which take vpon them without learning and praotlie ... ^ 

^•nlU. Podoeng p. 848. landlubbe^ (land'luVte^li}, d. 

Alexander, Omar, Trajan, Adrian, were aaao many tend- + &ving the ways of a 

Uvm uuw in the eaat^ now Inttie wee^ 11 ^ n^Rom& awkward on board ship from lack of ( 
Burton, Auit of M«L,p.ae9. land-luTCht (land'l^roh), o. t. To 
lud-lBoeh (land'lech), n. A terrestrial leech “m. 
of the genus JEfeemodlp^ about an inch long and 
very slender when not distended, found in pro- 
fusion in Ceylon, 

llndler (lend'lOr), fi. [< G. tendter (see def.).] 

A round dance or Styrian origin, in triple time, 
slower than the walls. SeelVoitenne. 
lA&dUieM (land'les), a. [< ME, ^kindles, < A& 


[NL. (PaJisot de 

, ZonddlpA who 

commanded the expedition to Oware (warif 
Guinea), where the plants were discoyered.] A 
genus of tropical Old World climbing shrubs, of 
the natural order xIpcoynaoMs and tribe CariMMn 
The atamenaaro InaertM near the baae of the ooroUa-tube ; 
the corolladobea are narrow ; the fruit la a large beny ; the 

leave! ere opixsdte and veiny ; the llowere are gcnenlly 

IFonter, Albion*! England, is. 46. large and white or yeUowish, In terminal <raee : and the 
. pediinoloa are proauoed Into tendrile. Aevenh 


mdlubber; 
ience. 
»al laud 


Henoe oountiie loutea landlureh their luvda. 


intcen 

des have bem'renortkl tir^ trapllMil and eubtropi^ 
South Afrioa and Madagaaoea*, poulbly one from Guiana. 
The genua hai Importance aa a rubber-plant^ L. Jlorida 
p^ooing Ubungu rubber and A. BArMI Matere rubber. 
The tenner of theae roedei beam a aonr fruit, which la 
eaten by the natives of the weat coeat of Africa, under the 
nameofoteK, Bee tedte-fuMar. 


landznalet (lund'mfil), n. [< land + tnale^ = 
mail^.] A reserved rent or annual sum of 
money charged upon a piece of land by the 
chief lord of the fee or a subsoq^uent mesne 
1 J afj- 1 V owner. Halliwell, 

ZSv 1 landman (laud'maa), a.: pi. tendmen (-men), name or aeon, see wuna-nioear. 

w^out l^d, < tefte, laud, + -Zeds, -less.] Des- [< hiE. landman, < aS. tandmann (s D. lana^ land-^ter (land'ot^ 6 r), «. Any ordinary otter 
tltute of land; haying no property in land. ffian s MHQ. lantman, Q. landmann, a native of 5ie subfamily LuMmb, inhabiting rivers and 

_ . Row, elr, young Tdrtlnbraa^, • • of the country, m Dan. landmand^ a farmer), < lakes, as distminiiBhed from the soa-otter, 

country, + momi, man.] 1 . A man hydrin marina, 

Bharkd up a liat of tatidZea *S?5?^Hainlet. L 1 98 . lives or serves on land : opposed to s«o- landowner (land'd^nSr), n. An owner or pro- 

'* ^ man, ^2, In Eny, law, a tenant or occupant of prietor of land. 

land; aterre-tenant*— 3. A farmer or country- landownersblp (land^o^nOr-ship), n. [< tend- 
man. [Scotch,]— 4. A landowner. [Scotch.] oumor + The state of being on owner 

Bot kiifc-mennla enrait lubatance aomla awcet of land ; proprietonihip of land. 

Tfll Zond-men, with that le^dburWyme w kyttlt But throughout SVtnoodiverrttteaof climate, 

Bosno^^ lV>ema, p. 199. tenure have loft their mark, 

landnuurk (land'rollrk), n, [< ME. ^landmark, JuHSurffh Bee., OLXVL saix 


Allwlanoe la the duty which each man of the nation 
owea to the head of the nation, whether the man bo a 
landowner or landim, Stubht, Oonai. Hist, 1 468. 

landlocked (land^lokt), a, 1. Almost shut in 
by land : protected by surrounding land from 
the full force of the wind and waves : as, a Zand- 
Meed harbor. 


Many a wlde-lapped port and tend-loeled bey. 

IFMtMer, The Fanortma. 
Tew ilghte are more striking than to see the bnge maaa 


<AS.te7idmewirc,al8o tef<r/-^ 6 mZrcc,ZGnr^ 0 myrc& land-OMnilu; (land^ dining), a. Holding or 
' ‘ poHBessing landed estatos ; ]^rtaining to land- 


(as Dan. landmmrke), the boundary of a coun- 
try, < land, land, + mmre, mark; see marTil,\ 


Tew rights are more striking than to see the bnge mass n lunu, jiuxu, -r invuni, ui»r«. i puc tow #v- . j owners i as, the landrowning class, 

of the amphitheatre at Tola seeming to rise at ones out of 1. A boundary-mark to a tract of land ; one of land-PftTOT (land'pSr^Or), n. Aformof plow 
the te s d-ioeiscf sea. B. A. Tyveman, Venice, jk 112 . the fixed objects used to designate the limits used to cut sods and turfs at a fixed depth b^ 


8. Living in landlocked waters, or in any way 
idiut off mm the sea: as, a lanmoeked salmon. 

Imadlopor (land'lO^pCr), n. [Also landlmper; 
a var. of landleaper (of, U^, loup, var. of Zcapi), 
due in part to D, tendZooper s MLG. ZcmfZi^ B 
MHG. lantlo%if€BTe, lanmufor, lanilenfer, G. tend- 
Idufer M Dan. landldber, vagabond, sb E. tewd- 
teq^.] One who wanders about the country: 
same as landleaper. 

Be [Peririn WarbeckJ had been from his childhood soch 
a wanderer, or, as the king called him, tndhnkmdkptr. 

Jteeon, Hist Hen. Vn. 

Sttdh Travellere ai these may bee termed Landkpm, as 
the Dutchman lalth. rather than Travrilert, 

HoweBTrVnTBine Tnvril Creiffln^ ISSBX p. 67. 

You are knofwn 

Tor Oebedk*i eon of Tonrnay, a loose runagate, 

A tefiihver. Ford, Perkin Warb^ v. & 

A crowd of speotateri, lanOhpen, mcndloante, dafly ag> 
gngated tbemarivoi to the arlstooratic aaeembly, 

Modey, Dutch itepublic, I* 646. 

lBlidloplllg(lftnd'16^ping),a. Wandering; rov- 
ing; vagrant. 

It la nothing strange that these hia lendtcping legats 


depth 

low the surface. K H, KnighU 
land-pike (land'plk), n. An American urodcle 
batraohian, as a menopome, hellbender, or axo- 
lotl; one of the creatures commonly described 
as **flsh with legs.” Boo out under hellbender. 
land-jdlot (land^pI'lQt), a. A guide in a jour- 
ney by land. " 


of a farm, town, or other piece of territory, as 
monumental stones, marked trees, or ditches. 

Thou Shalt not remove thy neighbour’s landmark. 

Dent zlz. 14. 

Virtues and vices have not, in all their Initanoea a great 
landmark eat between them, like warlike nations sqierate 
by prodigious walla vast seas, and portentous hflla 

Jar. Taylor, t^rks (ed. 1686X n. 9. 

8 . Any speoifio or prominent object marking 
a looauty or historically associated with a lo- 
cality ; a hill, tree, house, or other feature of a _ 

landscape that may serve as a pride j ero^l- jaad^ta (land'pl^rat), n. 1. A hie-bway 


by land. [Bare.] 

Ib find out that, good shepherd, I snppoeo, 

Xn such a scant aiiowanoe of sta^llght, 

Would overtask Uio best land-vilota srt 

MiUtm, Cornua L 609. 


. men in seaports 

_ . ^ . who live by cheating or robbing sailors. 

. to gw; onojiortlnnrf^iiM. igad-plMter (land^fts^tte), wT »ook.gyp8um 

wtoTm 12S! ^ iSSSfttoftoSdMiittowtS ground to » Powder for use as a fertiliser. 

land-poor (land'pfir), a. Poor or in need of 
ready money while owning or holding much un- 
remunerative land; especially, poor becauBo 

^ ^ of the taxes and other maintenance charges 

tiOs variationt or event :^hat wSioh Tna rira a RgduBt such land. 

turning-point; something that serves to distin- land-rsil (land'rdl), n. _ ^e ooin-crako, Orex 
guishapartioularperiodof timeorpointinpro- .pratewste; dlstmgifished from loote^ 


IS exaouy luce erory ennor poruon. k) uisi ws ouumik wu 
where we arc. CteroJragiMZf, Matter and Ifotloii, art ill 
The grey mass of buildiug crowning the little promon* 
tocy is the only landmark seen above the green garden* 
land* B* Taylor, Unds of the Beraoen, p. 48. 

8 . Figuratively, a distinguishing o^raotoris- 


!a to oousen gi^as or*tiMsltion ; aa, the tendmorfeof A vagabond; a landloper. 

ffoUiukad, Hen. IIL, an. 1944. or history. I am Joined with no foot Umdrdkan, no long*staff, six- 

■adlord (Isnd'lftiid), n, r< UE. londelorde, 5* .*!»« W”-** l^sr u s psrt toadmartc in 

•lanOoverd, < AS. landtiUfford, the owner of *^”^^‘*“*“^!^28srtto,Hi*t.OwnTtai.ssxix. Isn^***™ (land rSv), ». Asubor^ato^COT 
land, lord* a manor, ldiio^(poet.) the lord or ,®“ S**“**!S acts as an assutant to the 

rulerof aooun^, < lo«^l^^+ %ord, lord; * tar the use 


■ee Zonfsl 1 
one of whom 
ment or performanoe 


and-roll (land^rfil), a. Ih agri,, a heavy roller 

owner or'hoJder of a tenement, to whom the JIIJS t^rondering the earth 

tenant peyi^t.^ iSShniS^ ^mesh^), ». 1. Measure- ySmS^ypITO^Ifti 


laiteleiri el Bngiand irt thou now, not k^ 

Bwt,BWh,nraiii8. 

8 e The master or proprietor of an inn, or of 
a lodglngdionBe or boardisgdiouge; a boit— 


measure used in the mensuration of land. Und- 
meaiureeare either aqnaree of linear nnita, as the ore; or are 
Axed from the amount which can be plowed or otherwiae 
attended to in a day, as the aera; or from the amount nt* 
rtoaowatnaaaanofsMdfBStheeaMMKla; or from 


_ An altered form of . 

the earner Zondsto ^rmly tanUehip, after the 
D. form; no ME. firm ^landship appears); AS. 
landeofpe, slso landaeeap (b OB. landakq^ s D. 
landeohap b MI/G* lanUehop b OHG. teetesetf, 



laudsoftpe, whence the mod. E.Beiisefuidfonn). 
< tofkf, land, + -coipc vE. •sMp : tee tondi and 
~aMp, The change was aimar. due to artietio as- 
BooiationB with fiolland in the 17th century.] 
1. A view or prosMct of rural eceneir, more or 
leee extensive, 8U& as is comprehended within 
the scope or rai^ of vision mm a single point 
of view. See also landahip, 

Now tidei the glininieritiff kmd»dap$ oa the eight 

Ofsg, BL 

'2. A picture representing a view or prospect 
of rural or natural inland scenei^ as it appears 
within the range of vision from a single point 
of view ; also, such pictures coUeotively, as dis- 
tlngnished especially from marine and archi- 
tectural pictures and from portraits.— 8t. A 
compendious view or manifestation: an epi- 
tome; a compend. (Compare quotation from 
Bishop Hacket under landakip,) 

That kmdtom of iniquity, that link of iln. and that 
oompendliim of baaeneie, who now oalle hlmeetf our rro> 
teotor. 

Addrmanilt by th$ ilnatqpdMitoMe XVnjflC&SX In Olaron- 
ldon*e Oreat sebttllOD, xr. 
the ait of laiVittg cmt arounda 
and anangliig^eeaiSrabbery, border^ fotmtalna 
etc., ao aa to produce plotureaque ofleota*—XiSlldSOape- 
painter, a painter of landac apee or rural loeneiy.— Land- 

SyraSn^glagllL^ 

laadsoaiM (limd'skfip), v, t ; pret and pp. land- 
scaped, ppr. landHoaping. [< Mndaeape, n.] To 
represent or delineate in landscape. [Bm.] 

Aa weary traveller that olimba a hU], 

Looka baok, alta down, and oft, If hand have aldU, 
LtmtUooptt the vale with penelL 

Hdyday, Service of the World, FreL 

laadacape-mirror (land ' skfip -mir ^ <»), n. In 
art, a rnimr used to condense a landscape or 
view, and thus faoilitato its presentation in 
pors^otive ; a Claude Lorrain glass. 

landaoapiBt (Inud'ska-pist), n. i<land8eqpe + 
-isf,] A landscape-painter. 

The work of the landaeoykt le to oonv^ a qieedy Im- 
preaalon to the onlooker of aome beantlml or truthfnl 
natnnil aooue. W. Sharp, D. 0. Koaaettf, p. 67. 

land-Bcrlp (land^skrip). n. In the United States, 
negotiabre paper issued by government m pur- 


suance of legislative donations, to individuals, 
oomptuiios, or communities, in reward for pub- 
lic services, or for the promotion of education 
or useful enterprises, entitling the holders to 
the possession of specified quantities of public 
land; also, similar paper issued by ooxporate 
bodies holding such donations, 
land-scurvy (Tand'sker^vi), n. See scurvy, 
land-shark (land'shfirk), n. 1. A person who 
subsists by cheating or robbing sailors on shore; 
a land-pirate. 

Cant tmit theae landMharitt: they'll plunder even the 
ring! off a oorpae'a Angara. AfSgaliy, Two Team Ago, Iv, 

2. A land-grabber; one who seises upon land 
by force or chicanery. 

There wlU be evasion of our [land] lawa by native and 
foreign kmd-iharhs. The Anuiiean, VIIL CS. 

land-shell (land'shel), n. A shell of a terres- 
toial moUnsk, as of any pulmonate gastropod, 
landahnt (land'shut), n. A land-flood. Jualli- 
well, [Prov. Eng.] 

lud-slok (Iwd'siK), a, 1. Sick for sight of 
the land.— 2. Affected by nroxiinity to land, 
as a ship; not moving freely from Doing too 
near the land or Just released from an anchor- 
age. 

A ihlp. ... She knows the land la under the 

lea air, and ahe wont go any more to windward. 

B, Jfefedle, Typea L 

land-side (land^sld), n. The flat side of a plow, 
which presses ag^st the unplowed land. 
la.iiilnlrfn (laud'skip), u. Same as landscaps. 
[Obs^m or archaic.] 

tn thia Mant study I wai mneh taken with the draught 
of a Itmdaktp on a nleoe of methomrliti Master^ 
dona Sir B, Wonon, To Lora Baoo n, Bd i qulie, P> SOU 
Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasure^ 
l^atthelMidSteir^ltmemiu^ 

jra(0ii,L'Aii«en^L7a 
HSny a famous man and woman, town 
And iMidaiei, have 1 heard ol 

Tmaufsom, Ttiuom, iv. 

ludsknedht (Ifints'knedht), a. BeeUmsgusnet, 
land-slatsg (land'slft^tSr), n. A terrestrisl 
isopod; a woodplouse or sowbug. A common 
land-slater is Oniseus assUus, 
land-didt (land^sUd), n. A falling or sliding 
down of a mass of soil, detritus, or rook on a 
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mountain-side. Tbelandestraellveland-dldiiooeiir 
wbengravdl, aand, and other detrital material reeUng on a 
elope become eo peimeided with water that they oan no 
longer resist the aetion of gravity* The more deatmetlve 
land-illdea are generally due to the slipping of apart of the 
solid rook of the mountain, In oonseqnenoe of the soften- 
ing of some more permaidne layer In a mass at which the 
strata have a auitwlelnoUnation. Some auoh land-didea 
have been appalling in their reanlta : a% for Instance, that 
whlob took phoi at Flura, north of lake Coma in 1618, 
by which many parsons perished, and statdybuildlngs 
were boried to a depth ol 100 feet or mora The fUU»g 
of i^of the eminonoa ealled Capo Diamond In Queboo in 
1880 deitroyed many buildings and many lives. The word 
lonMfpIsoooaalonally used lortefid-aNda u also the tenn 
rtak-waOtmeks. Also called Mftk-/aU, 

He will get himaolf . . . dain by a loiideiM#, Uka the 
•grioultnrai Xing Onund. Anermn, Eng. Ikaita, tv. 

landrSlip (Isnd'slip), n. Same as land-slide, 

like aome groat laioMp, tree by trea 
The oountiy-alde descended. 

2bnfipioa Amphlon. 

laadsman (landz'man), n,: pi. landsmen (-men). 
[b D. landman b (a. lanamann b Dan. lanwh 
mand = Sw. landsmem: as iand^s, poss. of land, 
+ Sian. Gf. landman,^ 1. A man of the same 
land or country ; a fellow-countryman. [Bare.] 

stand by ma countryman, ... for the love of Scotland 
and Saint Andrew ! I am Innooent— X am yopr own na> 
tiva kmdimaii. BorSt, Qnentlti Dnrward, vL 

2. One who lives on tho land; one who has had 
little or no experience of the sea. 

There ia not eo helpleas and pitiable an object In the 
world aa a londimon oegiDning a aallor'a life. 

fl. £7. Jkma, Jf,, Before the Hast, p. a 

land-gnall (land'sn&l), n. Any snail of the 
family Melieidis. 

land-Bpoat (land ' spout), n. A heavy fall of 
water oocumng on land, generally during a 
tornado or thundor-storm, and presenting the 
appearance of a waterspout. 

landHIindXlg (land 'spring), n. In England, 
water lying near the surface, which oan easily 
be reached by shallow wells. The widla become 
eihaaited after a Chort drought and alter heavy lalna 
aometlmea reach the surface and oveiAuw. Hence the 
name Is oooaaionally applied to intermittent springs, 
ecpedally inoh as obaraoteriau the chalk diatrtotaof B^ 
land. 

AH the shallow aurfaoe aprings, from ten to twenty feet 
deep, areproduoed by water wbion has faUon on andpaaaed 
through this gravel down to the top of tho London clay, 
on the Irregular aurfaoe of which It ii hold up. These 
are called foncMpKiipi^ and they constituted, fermerly, a 
principal aourue of supply to Tendon. 

PretiarUh, The Wtf^boarlng Strata of London, p. 8(L 

land-lt«Wlkrd (land'stfi^^), n. A person who 
has the care of a landed estate. 

Luidstiiing (l&ns'ting), n, [Dan., < lands, poss. 
of land, land, -I- thing, parliament.] Tho upper 
house at the Danish Bigsdag or parliament, it 
oonaiate of 66 members, of vmom 12 arc appointed for life 
by the orown, and the others are eleotea lor 8 years, not 
directly, butby delegates in each of the 64 electoral dls- 
trloti,(moaen by ihoaAmviugthe neoeasary property quaU- 


land^altt Gd'Hd'strat), n, A narrow strip of 
land. 

landstunUjClilnt'stfirm), n. [G., a oalliz^ out 
of the militia, a general call to arms, hence 
the force so summoned, < land, land, country, + 
gfum, storm, alarm, b E. storm.] 1. In Ger- 
many, Switzerland, etc., a general levy in time 
of war,— 2. The force so called out, or subject 
to call. In Oermany it includes all males between the 
agoa of 17 and 46 who are capable of beering anna and are 
not alrea^ enrolled or serving in aome branch of the army 
or navy. It la divided into two claaaea: the Sift, organiiea 
in 88B battalions, oomprlaesall able-bodied men not already 
In the army or navy up to the age of 88 ; the aeoond daaa 
Inoludei aU othen up to the age of 46. In Austria the 
landaturm conilata of men who have passed the landwehr 
and arc bound to thia aervlce further for 10 yean. Men 
who have served aa odteers In the regular army or the land- 
wehr are liable for aervlce in the landaturm alio up to the 
age of 60. The landaturm of Awitaerland oomprlaea every 
male oittsan between the ages of 17 and 60 not otherwise 
aervlng In the army. A landaturm is never ozpeoted to 
oroaa the frontier, and is eallad on only in oases of emer- 

I (l&nt'tlidh), ft. [G.f < land, land, coun- 
iaj, + Jab, diet, day, ss E. day^,l In Germany, 
the legislature of a country; a territorial diet; 
now, speclfloally, one of the parliaments of the 
countries constituting the German empire, as 
Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, etc., and of some of 
the orownlands of Austria-Hungary, as Mo- 
ravia and Bohemia. Beichstag, 
land-tax (land'taks), n. A tax assessed upon 
landed property. 

landrtie (Umd'n), n, A tie-rod used to secure 
a facln^wall to a bank. 
landrtorboiBe (land'tdr^tis), n. A ohelonian 
of terrestrial habits; a testudine. Also laud- 
Swriis, 

laiid-l!iixil(laad'tdni),ii. . lud'lmese. 


UmdHfeuU* (ludl'IAH'tl), M. A lanA-tortolwt 
eapeoially, in the United States, the common 
box-turtle, dgriido caroUna, See cut under 
datudo, 

land-nrdlin (land'dr^ohin), ft. A popular name 
of the hedgehog: as if opposed to seeHtrehin. 
landrTin6t(lana'vIn),ft. a native vine. Baret, 
land-waltar (land'wa^tdr), n. Same as eoasU 
waiier. 

Give a guinea to a knavlah kaid^watttr, and he ahaU 
ooDulvc at the merchant for cheating the queen of a hun- 
dred. Swift, Bsaminer. 

landward, landwards -wtedi), 

ode. [bD. landwaartsBNll^, landwert, lande- 
werdes, landwert ss G. landwdrts b Dan. land- 
verts; as kindi + -toard, -tcards.] Toward the 
land. 

lindward (land'wM), a. [< landward, ade.] 

1. Lying toward the land, toward the interior, 
or away from the sea-ooast. 

Brown strengthened with land-bagi and earthworks the 
weak ktndwara baation of tho fort. 

B. A. Asa., CXXVL au 

2. Situated in, forming part of, or character- 
istio of the ooimtry, as opposed to the town ; 
rural. [Scotch,] 

1 am wearied wl Myile's pastry and nonsense— Ye ken 
landward dainties aye pleased me best^ Marion— and 
kmdwaird lasses toa Bsott, Bride of Lammermoor, xU. 

landwarda, adv. See landward, 
land-warrant (laud' wor'^ut), ft. In the United 
States, a transferable government certifioata 
entitling its holder to the possession of a gpeoi- 
fled quantity of public land, 
land-waih (laua'wosh), ft. The line of ] 
tide along a beach or shore; also, the 
which collects there. 

The kegs of kcroccne oil . . . were also picked up In 
the land^waah on the western side of Baocslsn Uand. 

PhOadBphiaBeMtngTdegrepK XXVIL 

landw^ (lilnt'v&r), ft, [G. (MHG. lantwersa 
MLG. lantwere b D. landweer s OFries, land- 
were; of. equiv. loel. landv&m s Sw. landtedm 
B Dan. landemm), < land, b E. landi, country, 
-i- wcAr, defense, < wehren, defend, b AS. weri- 
oft, defend : see warei.] In Germany, AustriSi 
Switzerland, etc., that part of the oxganizsd 
national forces of which continuous service is 
not required except in time of war. The Isnd- 
wehr corrasMiids Indirectly to the ttflltia of Oreat Britalii 
and the United SUtoa. In Germany 8 oonslats of men 
who have served in both the regular army and the re- 
serves. It iMiaesses a complete military organisation, 
but Is not oslled out in time at peaoa unlese at intervals 
for practice. In time of war or otber national danger 
tho landwehr Is summoned in two levies: first, those 
from 20 to 88 yeiirs old, who take the place of the reserves ; 
second, thoee from 82 to 88, who are assigned to ganlaon 
duty. The time of service in the landwehr is fixed at 6 
years in tlie first levy (8 years for artillery and cavaliyX 
and until the age of .*18 in the second levy. The landwehr 
of Austria comprises those who have served 8 years with 
the colors and 7 in the reserve, the time of eervioe in the 
landwehr being fixed at 8 years. Tito Bwlaa landwehr 
comprises all men capaltle of bearing arms from the tto 
of 88 to 44. Tlie term landwehr Is often applied to bodlM 
at uillltla similarly constltuttul in other countries: a% the 
Bulgerlau or Bcrvlan landwehr, 
land-wind (land' wind), ft. Awlndblowingfrom 
the land. 

Three days or more seaward he bore, 

Theu, alMl the kmdwind failed. 

LtmafeUow, Sir Bumidirey Oilb«t 

landworker (land'wdr'kdr), n. One who tiUs 
the ground; a farmer or farm-laborer. 

Only the tradosworken and the landwarhrw are nsMlal- 
ly considered. P. B, Stoddard, Andover Bev., Ylfi. 164, 

lane^ (Un), n, [< ME. lane, lone, < AS. lane m 
OFries. lana, Iona, East Fries, lofie. North Fries. 
ktfia, Iona, a lane, b MD. laen, D. laan, a lane, 
alley, avenue ; of. loel. Ion (pi, lanar, mod. lanir)j 
a small oblong hayrick, mod. a row of houses, j 

1. A narrow way or passage; a path or pas- 
sageway between inclosing lines, as of buUdp 
Ings, hedges, fences, trees, or persons ; an exp 
tended alley. 

And whan thel wende hane ben in the itrelght lane, 
the! wbnte outo of her wayo, far the! fonda on the Ufto 
aide ao olde wey that was moche and gme. 

irerNiiaLXT.B.XiL86L 

He rnbatham] was then led into the bousa ... aU the 
lords standing up out of reneot, and makmg alsNs for 

him to pass to the earis* bench., _ 

BMilbsMi, Hilt BngM TL SMt 
The leafy hnet behind the down. 

Tm ngioi v Bpotih Aldan. 

2. A narrow and well-defined tnok; a fixed or 
defined line of passage, as a navigama opening 
between fields of ice, a fixed conrse at sm» ede. 

Bowhebestin'dhimI whataloNshemadft 
And through their fiery buUets thmat aemray. 

Fb!Sher(andMamSiserf),Iafm*trQsr^ 


list 

Irom the illniiiliitd hiU 
Long Umsi of iplendottr lUnted o'er a nrow 
Of iDowy ihottlden. TtnnifaBn, Prinoeia, It. 

We wen . , . driven to shore, aad anohored behltid 
leponnoaifloel 
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(of a ghoe). TowneUm p. 26.— 8, A 

ohaln for hobbling a horse. HetmaU* [Prov, 


a large Imm of open water, which slowly made from the 
aoatb after the flowing tide set In. 

A. W. Qf^, Irotlo Service^ p. m 

8. The throat: more ufliudly called the rad 
Ume» [Vulgar.] 

Jr. Mvma, And sweete malte maketh ioly good ale for the 


Tfb TaUe. Whiobe win slide downe the tana without amr 

bones. i/M, Boliter Bolster, La 

0 batter'd egg, beat eaten with a spoon, 

1 bid your yelh glide down my throat's red tana, 

Ootmar, Poetloal Vagaries, p, 75, 
A bUnd lane, a lane not open at both ends; aonl-de^ao. 

Lurking in hemee and In lanaa Uynda, 

Chaueart Prol to Canon's Yeoman’s Trie, L lOfi. 
Ocean lane, a fixed route or course of navigation pnrsued 
by a vessel or a line of vessels in oroaslng ue ocean, etc.: 
aa the oeean law ot the Oniuud steamers. Beetaw^nmta, 
laae& (16n), a. A dialectal (Bootch) form of kme\ 
for afone.^ll 7 ,tby,liis(pr&lm)linamysrittbyse^ 
himself alone ; onr. your, tmlr laaca or uac. oursrivee, 
yottreeives,thetnMves alone. Theee usagee aroee by cor- 
ruption from the older expresslozis tw lama. Mm Ians. 
(Bootoh.] ^ 

1 was WBlkiug by my tana, 

Atween a water and a wa. 

Tha Waa Wee Man (Ohild'a Ballads, L 

lanoSf, n, A Middle English form of loant, 
lanely (Iftu^ll), a. A dialectal (Scotch) form 
of tonaljf* 

lanarf, w. An obsolete form of Urnner, 
lanerof, n. Same as lanyard, 
lanem, n. See lanneref, 
lue-roate (Ifln'rdt), n. A route laid out for 
ocean stoamers. confined within narrow limits; 
specifically, a double route or course laid out 
across the North Atlantic ocean, from about 
Nantucket shoals to the entrance of the Eng^ 
lish channel. The northern track Is used for west- 
ward-bound itesmori and the southern one for steamers 
bound to the eastward. These rontes follow ^proxl- 
matriy a greai-drrie ooursa and were first snggettod, in 
order to diminish the risk of ocdllslons, by Lieutenant M. 
F.lCaaiy,U.S.N.,iDl8fi&, Also called ossoa lane or oesaa- 
fona rotas. 

lAiig(lang),a.,adfc.,andc. A dialectal (Scotch) 

ttaliik laiii,to become weary, es- 

He said, Think na tang, lassie, tho' 1 gsng awa'. 

Hatkat (?), Logie o' Buohan. 

lS]|gllia(lau-gfi'li#),n. [Malady.] A Mada- 
gascar wood-snake, having the snout elongated 
by a flexible acute appendage, as the oockV 


I, [D., thread lace; < OF. 
ianguetta, dim7of tangue, tongue; see lofigsl^.] 
A lace UB^ in the modem costume of the women 
of Holland, it is stiffly tterohed In the head-dresses 
of which It forms part, and is sufllotentty stout to bear 
washing and Ironing. 

langite (iang'lt), n. [Named after Prof. Victor 
von Latig, a physicist of Vienna.] A basic sul- 
phate of oop^r occurring in blue earthy omsts, 
less often in crystals, found in Cornwall, Eng^ 
land. 

lang-kale (lang'kfil), «. [s: Dan. langkaah'] 
Ooleworts not out or chopped. [Scotch.] 

And there will be langkad and pottage, 

And bannocks of barley meal. 

nSaon'a AMM Abi^, L SOS. 

luigla (Iang^l),c. L; pret. and pp. tangled, pyr, 
’ /Mngj [ftoD. a var. of Unger, formerly tef»- 
] To saunter slowly. Sduiwelh [Frov. 

lanmconf. a. [Origin not ascertained.] A kind 
of trine. Praiaa YorkaMra Ala (1^7), p. 8. 
(HaUitoell,) 

Sni^tion then 1 washt away 
With old tamgam and cleansing whey. 

9alianergalairfld«,p.Tfi. (Faria) 

(lang'ggt), n. Same as latipdfl. StUley, 

langonrt, n, and c. An old form of languor. 

iMgraiHj^, n. ^ ^me as langral 



n, [Also langraga, la%^ 

obscure.] A particular kind of projectile for- 
merly used at sea for tearing sails and rigging, 
and thus disabling an enemy's ship. It oon- 
sistod of bolts. naSls, and other pieces of iron 
fastened together. 

lasgrett,«i. [Origin obsonro.] A die so loaded 
that certain numbers come up more readily and 
more frequently than others. 

His tamgrata, with his hie men and his low, 

Are ready what hlspleiiore Is to throw. 

iteiolssda IZamors Ordinaria (BaUMt.) 
first you must know a tangrat, which Is ... a wril fa- 
voured dle^ and soemeth good and square, yet It la forged 
longer upon the eater and trea than any other way, and 
therefore It Is oriled a langraL 

AftqfJnggUngiianXjkOi, (Form) 

langlidget, n. Same as lanarf. 

langaat (lang'sat), n. Bee lanaa, 

(iaiin-dOr'fi-J|),s. n<^(Mar- 
iius, 182U), named after G, H. von Langadorff, 
who traveled in South America and encouraged 
scientific research in Brasil.] Agenuaofmono- 
chlamydeous plants belong^ to the natural 
order balanojmorem, and type of tlie tribe Imga^ 
d<trfflem. it has dlorious or monoeoioas flowers, the 
perianth in the male flowers with a vrivato lobea, the 
leinrie flowers grown together below. These plants are 
thick, yellow, waxy herbs with purplUh series and flowers. 
The only spedes, I, hgpogau, Is a native of troploal South 
America. 


gaga m Pr. lenguatge, lengatga, langaga m 
la^tu^ mYg. Unguage,Ui^uagam mil, Ung , 
gio, < mL. aslf *mguaUeim, langnage (the jyt, 
L. and Mli. word being Hngiia}, IHI^ (> It. 

lingua sa Sp. langua m Pg. lingoa, Ungua as F. 
langua), the tongue, a tongue, language, s E. 
tongue: see Umguia\ 1. The whole body of ut- 
ters signs employed and understood by a given 
community as expression of its thonguts; the 
bte of words, and of methods of meir com- 
lation into sentences, used in a community 
for cominunioation and record and for oanying 
on tho proceaaes of thought: as, the English lan- 
guage; the Ghreek language. The languages of the 
world, each of them unlntelUgiole to the epeakers of any 
other, are very numeroai^ rather exceeding than falling 
short of a thousand. Of these, each Indiriaual (without 
refarenoe to bis race) aoqulrea for his first lanraige or 
*'motheNtofigue" that one which he hears used by those 
ubout him In childhood, as ho may later loam some other, 
even to the substitution of It for his *'niother-toimae'' 
and oblivion of the latter. Blany languages are related 
with one another— that 1% there Is such carreqwndenae 
in their words and fonns as shows them to have descend- 
ed from a oommon ancestor, or to have reached their 
preoeut form by gradual dlveraent alteration of the same 
original langusge, slnoc^ by the action of Its speakers 
every living language Is undeiwiug constant change. A 
body of UnguiupM thus related is oriled a/smOp or stoek; 
and the riassifloaUon of all human tongues into fsmiUes 
is*one of tho most Important results of the study of Isn- 
gutge. ramlliet then are divided Into subordinate dlvL 
slonscaUedpvvtqWi&raiMMi^ or tho like. Ex- 

amplee of families are the Aryan or Indo-Yufenaan, the 
BniifW 0 ,aDdaoon. (See the various names.) With refer- 
ence to their rristlonihip to* a larger olauk languages are 
olio oriled dkUaeta: thui^ Yorkrium and Bootrii are Mo- 
laeia at English ; English and Dutch are Low-Gennan dte- 
laoU; German, Slavonlo^ Celtio, etc., are Aryan dMaeU, 
(See dtalaal.) LanguagM differ not only In material, but 
also In reguri to structure, or Che apparatus of fonns, 
oonneotion% auxUlMrlei, etc., by which tho modifloailons 
and rriations of ideas are expressed. Some sre more kyn- 
thetlc, some more analytio \ some are Isolating, or destL 
tnte of formal distinctions, whether ot parts of speeoh 
or of infleetions; some are agglutinative or have words 
made up of parte rather loosriy Joined together : some 
have their words, or part of them, more complete^ Inte- 
grated, to the complete disguise of their oririnri constlt- 
uent% and oven, in greater or leas part, the substitution 
of an internal otiange (as In atng, aang. aung, aung) tar an 
external (as In Itm, Mad, Ming, Mar), Ibis onaracter- 
isUo la called kgiama, and la soon in highest degree In 
two of tho famllios (Aryan and Bomltio) mentioned above. 
(Bee oppltitlfialo.) loi^sges are usually designated by 
an adjective formed (in wh}, -an, -mi, -m, 4mai, etc., or 
without any termination) from the name of the country or 
peorio (snob adjective used alone, as a iionik being the 
pmlouiar name of the language), as JikipMM, EpmiiiA, 
SeaHttah, Saotch, Jhdah, Walah, Jmmah, Italian, Jniaatan, 
Chinaae, Skmm, Qaaiia, AraHe, LaUn, break, etc.; but the 
name Is often of other origin or formation, as Smakrit, 

In that lend of Oridee, tbel han here propre /jangagee, 
and here propre Lettres. JtandavOte, mvoli^ p. 168. 
Aftw a Impeach Is fully fashioned to the common vnder- 


After a speach Is fully fashioned to the common vnder- 
standlnm a accepted by consent of a whole oountrey A 
nation, It is oalled a lonyuaoe. 

Ihamham, Arte ot Bag, Foesle, p. IflOL 

9. Power of expression by utterance; thooapa- 
oities and impulses that lead to the production 
and use of langu^es ; uttered expression ; bu- 
Luodiaaem 0»nez^t>r^'Q-6), n. pi. [NL. mMspee«h.oon«derediisa wliolei as,te»wi»ap* 
(82f5ttSdS»S^1882)^^^ tathepeoulwrpoMesBionofmai.. 

- - - - - - ^ . Ton taught me lanyuoDv; and my profit on t 

Is, 1 know how to curse. Shak,, Tempest L E SflE 
The ends of languaga In our discourse with others be- 
ing chiefly these three : First, to make known one man's 
thoughts or ideas to another: secondly, to do It with as 

mnooer ^ — 

by toco 
abused 


- 00 .] A tribe of plants of the order Balofw^pko- 
roai, oonsiatiuff of the two genera Langadorffia 
and ThowninM, oharacterised by dicaoious or 
moncDcious flowers, in wbioh tho perianth of 
the male flowers is 8-lobed or consists of 2 
or 8 scales, and that of the female flowers is 
tubular. The anthers are S-oriled, and the ovary is 
l-eelled. Ikey are natives of troplcri Amcriou and tnplp 
col Africa 


laxig'48ttla(lanff'8et'l),fi. A dialectal (Scotch) 
form of Umg^aexUe, See aeftle. 


C<)ri>'i-ooinb iMgaba 

comb langaha, Xiphorhynehwt (or Dryophin) 
langdha, oi the family vruophiiM, The snake 
is less than S feet long, the flat scaly probos- 
cis about half an inch. 

Imi^bailite (lang'ban-it), n, [< Ldnghan, in 
Sweden, + -f teS. j A mineral occurring in hex- 
agonal prisma of an iron-black color and metal- 
lic luster. It contains silica and the oxids of 
antimony, manganese, and iron, 
laagal (hum'ri), e, U [< ME. la/ngaM^lamya^ 
l 0 ii,uai^^anop]^e: see laEgel.] If. To bind 
together. 

Xassriyiiorhyyiid to-goder, [L.]ci rillgo fvar. eompodiol. 

frofmgi, Bam*, p SM. 

gpeeifleally^ft. To hobble (a horse). [Prov. 

Umw (lEDfl^get), fi, [Fonnerly also langot; 
< HE. lamg^ < OF. languakia, dim. of lai^, 
tongue: see loagi^ge. C9. laa^f, a later 
of the same word.] If, A strap; thong; latohet 



about 

feathered _ , 

sldn. It is a much more prolific layer than the ooohln, 
the eggs being brown,and its flash Is exerilent fortheteMe* 
Ungspiel^ng'spBl), If. [< Norw. langig^l^ 
lia^ of a long and narrow form, < long, m E. 
Umgt-, + ^l, a musical instrument, musm, play : 
see aMlt»,’i A Idud of harp used in ShA- 
landlslands. 

A knookiiig at the door of the mansloih with the sound 
of the Gue and the hamguid, annoonoed ay their tinkling 
chime the arrival of fram reveUen. AwO^ Firatc^ xv. 

iBHgESme (lang'rinOi i»« [So. lang m E. long; 
Sc.8FiiesiE.rifio8.] Time long past; the days 
of long ago. See ayaa. 



language^ (lang'gwlj), ft. [The n is a modem 
insertion(orig.not pronounce^, after F.lonoiie, 
L. Ungua; < HE. langaga, < OF, longage, F. fon- 


inob ease and quickness as is possible; and thirdly, tbere- 
ir to convey the knowledge of tilings. Latmiuvelirither 
msed or deflolent, when it falls In any of these three. 

Ltkika, Human Understanding, lU. x. 88. 

8. The words or expressions appropriate to or 
espeeially employed in any branch of know- 
ledge or partfcular condition of life : as, the 
languaga of chemistry ; the languaga of common 
life.— 4. The manner of expression, either by 
speech or writing; style. 

With good ensanmple and fairs lanpcvi 
His fsdir tauxt him weri and fairo. 

BohNf Book (E. B. T. ax p. 48. 
Their languaga simple, u their manners me^ 

No riUnlng omsments nave they to seek. 

boupar, Hope, L 764. 

Hence— 6. The inarticulate sounds by which 
irrational animals express their feelings and 
wants: as, the languaga ot birds. 

Choughs' tamguaga, gabble eiwn^ widj^^^en^h^ 

0. The expression of thought in any way, ar^ 
ticulate or inarticulate, conventional or uncon- 
ventional; as, the languaga of signs; the laii- 
guagaot the eyes; the languaga of flowers. 

Fie, fle opoD berl 

XlMre's lavNopf In hsr syeL^ber dheri^ iMT Up ; 

Nay, her foot speaks. ACsk, T. and CL, tv. E 66. 
To him who In the love of Nators holds 
Oofaimnnlon with hsr visible farma she i 
A various IsngiMipi. ^ 
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SlS^tooti c^^^ma^tawrn, Mntimaitt or puiiooi He li frown e verj ^Mn^t^k^gu^pU^ e moL- 

^ lt;ngiu4tMaaKtn(lKig'gw^-TatM*^),». X 

7t« A p6oj)le or raoBf an distingaisliod l)y its t^aohftr of languagOB* 

lanmgan (WgwW-^), n. [< IIwimimbI + 

-er^J A linguist. Tkyn'M, {Salliw^) 


and woii£S%^tlie golden Anago^ l^ilLr. 

Ton men ... oat of eU Uaiawigm of the netlone . 
•hall take hold of the ikirt of mm that la e Jew. 


^eoh; a tribe. 

AUthej^lOb the nationi^^d the langyagitJdU down . ^ , , 

‘ii-7* laiinad(langd)ia. KF.tofH)fiid»tonflnie, + E. 
. . . -eoB.] In 4dr., having a tongue; furnished 
M OP 'with a tongue: said of a beast used as a bear- 
^ _ , , . , . , , ^‘** **• ing only wen the tongue is of a different tine- 

native meana of expr^on. S^o dead langa^ have aUglM d OC (F . pron. Ipngff 0«). [OF. : WiMue 
dlsappeaied, leavlnf no repreaentatlTea aa theBtniaoan (<L.Uiigt«a), tongue; dd»oz; Pr.oo,yeB» < L. hoc^ 
“d .5?“ *®5§5? this-J A Bqmanee dialeot spoken in Fnuoe 


Henee, in jgeneral—3. Heavy; dull; dzag- 
ging: wanting spirit or animation; Ustless: 
apaihetio. 

Ill hasten to mr troopa 
And lire their fengigd aonla with Oato'av&tne. 

Add^Oato^La 

All ronnd the ooaat the lanfoAi air did swoon. 

Tfnnfmii^ Lotos-Saten. 
Hanyolsqarmen w«re^toii|r^ to thoae <toya end did not 


disappeared, leavlnf no representatlTea i 

and fimtlan; others have been snooeeL _ 

descended fhim them and more or leaa reeembltof them, 
as Idtln and Anglo-Saxon ; aoma tor an aitUlolal 
of Instruction, are atUl learned ana need for wril 
opeaking, like Latin) Banikrit, and Hebrew. 

The tanguapm, eipeoially the dsod, 

The aolenoee, and all the moat abitruae. 

Byron, Don Juan, L 40. 

alangnage 

Now the Cioptio la no more a Uvttiy lanyuoM, nor la it 
nnderatoud by any, except that aome of tho rnieata nnder- 
atand a little of tnelrlltum, tho'ma^of them oannot lo 
much aa read It, but get tneir long oflfcee ^ rote. 

Poeoeli, Deaorlption of the Eiuit» X. 846. 


south of the Loire in the middle ages, itwaaao 
imm ttanalim the aflirmatlye oe, to dlatinotlon from 
the dialeetnokenin the north of France^ which WM called 
iMgws d’oiiT or lanamd^oO, thelangnage nalngthe afllrma- 


*n#aa w aaf ai we 

AlugUM Seejla^..;.SllM]aagll^. See 
ri.-LawUmgnage. Beetowi.-IMnglgiigui^ 
ngnage etUl a^en or to vemaonlar nie^ a peopA 


d’oidcw laim cTel^ the lan^age nalng the afllrina- 
tive Old or og. The toapuf d'oe waa the language of the 
tronbadonn, and ia aometlmea taken aa aynonymona with 
Provmifai, which la one of ita prtnolpal branohea. The 
name wai given to one of the old provtooca of Franoe to 
which it wu apoken, Langnedoo. 

Languedoc (lang^gwf-dokO, n. named 
from Z;afiptfdaod, in southern Franoe.j A name 
sometimes ^ven to wines nrodueed in the old 
proyinoe of Lauguedoo in the south of Franoe, 
from the Rhone to Toulouse, inoludlng the mus- 
cat wines of Frontignan and Lunel. 

' shan), o. End n. 


MKlMof laagnage. * “ « 

w^ Lamniedociaa (iang^gwj- 

ea and [<F. languodocien; M Lat 


nloknamea applied to the , Tin^ ^ mm ^ ^ .. -r 

OMotiTsly, tmmUoni of lutonl orlM ud intoijMtlw [< F. kmgtudoeten; m Zanguedoe + -fan,] Z, 

^ «. Of OT pertrinlngto Languedoc, an oMpro- 

ytoee.ofKutheniWoe;>UyV 

mon use It Is taken for granted that toe dtolesCs nnder 
one lanauatfe are enough alike to bo reaaonitoly woll nn- 
deratooa by tdl who are of that langiidm, whUo different 
ianffuoffM are ao nnllfce that special atady ii needed to 


enable one to nnderatend a lananage thatia not hla own ; 
but this Is not an eaeentlal dlfmnoe. lOiom, literally a 
poraonal peonllarlty, la to ihia oonneotion a form of aian- 

K somewhat leas marked than a dioM: aa, the New 
>iidM<f>m. iMoeion la often used for the set of words 


jorderedby 

tho Mediterranean, now diyided into several 
dop^ments. 

IL n. 1. A native or an inhabitant of Lan- 
guedoc.— >2. The dialect of the langne d’oc still 

r ken in the old province of Languedoc and 
neighboring region, it is the neareet living rep- 
resentative of the langnige of - - - - - 

oonsIderaUe literature. 


f the troubadoma and has 


[AJsoteeguf 

are Often expreamd by dtolMt. (iee dicMm.) Kosatoitorp OF. ZoMke, tongue ; cto,of; auifOilfyen, 

xi... w .u . , .. ^ illiiAttiis (la) that, i. e. thatto so, yes. 

langw troe.l A Romance dialect sponen 

* dW A M m dm e w ww * w « 


moans the total of the words nsed Iw a person, olaa% etc., 
considered as a list or uombor of dlfleront words : as, he 
has a large oootUndary. In this respect It differs from an- 
other moaning of idsom^that Is, any x>eonllar combina- 
tion of words nsed by a person, oommnnlty, nation, etc. 

Every class Ito the oornmnnlty], however constituted, 
^ its dloleotlo differenpes ; , esph trade, oalllng,pro< 


fesslon, department of study, has its teohniou eiw 
. . . Tne hlghhf cultivated navo a dtdion ^oh 1 
all its parts at the command of the vulgar. * . . V 


1 is not 

i the vulgar. ... We must 
notice . . . the meantog of the terms (oiipiiaps and dfslsct 
In their relation to one another. They are only two names 
for tho same thing, as looked at from different points of 
view. Any body of expresstons used by a community, bow- 
ever limited and hnmble^ for the pnrpoae of oommnnloa- 
tioii and as the Instmroent of thought, is a 
On the other hand, there Is no tonr “ ' 

which we should not with perfect 1 

propriety apply the name or diaUet when oonsidortog It 
as ouu ox a imtur of related forms of speech. 

WhUnty, Life and Growth of La^., pp. 166, 170-& 

laagniml (lang'gw^), v, f.; pret. and pp. ton- 
puagedt PP^- Utnguagwg, [< language^ n. j To 
exprcBB In language. [Rare.] 

A new dispute there lately roie 
Betwixt the Oreoks and Latina whole 
Templet should be bound with glory 
In best languagtng this stoiy. 

Zosetoes, Luoasta, L 
It Is very llkdy that Denial had only the thinking and 
Imiffuaginff parts of a poet's ontdt, without the higher 
creative gift. XoimH, Among my Books, 8dser.,p. 168* 

language^ (lang^gw&J), n, [A corruption, gimu- 
latittg language^, oz languid^, itself appar. a 
oommtion of lanf/uei: gee In Of^fi- 


in the north of France in the middle ageg: old 
French. It was the language of the trouveres, 
and is the Immediate parent of modem French. 
Compare toiipifo Woe* 

laagoeicent (lang-gwes'^nt), a. [< L. Ian- 
guctiem{U)B, ppr. of langueseeroj freq. of Ian- 
guere, be we&: see Imguiih*'^ Growing lan- 
guid or tired, [Rare.] 

The langumaA moroenary Fifteen Ihonsand laid down 
their toola Cortyte, French Bev., IL 1 11. 

hCisaiaiMliM^T^^^^ langneaiet, langnlaaet, v. MiddieEnglisb forms 

otlanguiahrchawier. 

freedom and pwfeqt « f 


laagnet (lang'get), n. [< F. langveite (ss Pg. Un- 
gueta)f a little tongue, dim. of langue, < L, Un- 
gaa, tongue : see lingual, language, Gf . tonpefi.] 
Bomethlog in the shape of a little tongue. 
[Obsolete except in technical use.] 

A Uttle hiityiiet of land like a tongne thmit out . . . 
On this tottyuit 1 saw standing . . . Yarmouth. 

Homnd, tr. of Camden, p 47a 



pass through I 

lower Up and to impinge upon the edge of the 
upper lip. The front edge of the language is 
usually serrated. Seep^. Alsocallediaiid^. 


itters’ saw, the strip being of the thk 

teeth required to the comb. Also called languid. A U, 
Kvight, (6) On a sword-hilt, a small hin;^ piece of metal 
which turns down over the scabbard. Also called Unmut. 
(e)lutiiiisl 0 . sameailatigustts, a <d) In one of the 
leriee of Utoe tongne-like or ientaonllfurm prooeiiei on 
a longttndtoal ridge along the middle line of the phaiyn- 
geal cavity or branohlal lao of an sooidian. (tf)lnmtDm,, 
some as langu^ 8 (a)b 

nMtte, little 
if hoodform- 
the seven- 

toentfi century,— 2, In mwtie: (a) The tongue 
of a reed of a harmonium or roed-organ. (6) 
A key of a wind-instrument. See 4 (a). 


too ourionsiy inquire into ihe reasons wbl 
•noh small congregationa to country parisheo. 

Mm Ontkttt, dyl^'s Lovers, iixL 

L Faint, weary, exhausted.— 8, Supine, splrittesi, 
•low, 

, _.® (lang'gwid), u. [Appar. a corruption 

otlanguet) 1. Same as languet (a).— flL In 
organ-huUding, same as languagd^, 
iBnjpiidly (lang'swid-li). ode. In a languid 
manner; feebly: sluggiBhiy; lisUessly; without 
spirit or animation, 

laagnldliess (lang'gwld-nes). n. The state or 
quality of being lanjguid; listlessness; dull- 
ness; sluggi^ess; inertness, 
lawgiitrii ipTang^gwish), e. [< ME. languiahen, 
languiasen, langwiseenf langueeeen, < OF. (and 
F.) langmae-, stem of eertain parts of languir 
(h Pr.leinpi^ os It. languire),loe listless, < L. 
iangueeeere, begin to be weak, become weak or 
languid, < lanpuere, be faint, be weak; of, Ghr. 
?ayy6Ceiv, slacken, loiter, < Xayapd^ slack: per- 
haps akin to E. lag^ and L intrane, 1. 

To become weak or spiiitless; become listless 
or sad; lose strength or animation; pine: as, 
to languish in solitude. 

ledyi longusssande and lownmde to sohewe; 

AUe was buskede in blake^ blrdes and othira 
That schewede at the sepulture, with wUmde teris. 

jrofts AriAiifS (E. B. T. S.X L 4888. 
She that hath home seven langu<iArilL Jer. xv, a 
She might have UmgotUM many years before our eyes 
in a oontinnal inoreaie of palp, and totally helpleai. 

Omy,LeileraI.aOi. 

2. To droop, wither, or fade, as a plant, from 
heat, drou^t, neglect, or other unfavorable 
conditioiiB. 

For the finds of Heehbon hmgiiM. la xvL A 

8. To grow feeble or dull; lose activity and 
vigor; dwindle; fall off: as, the war langwshad 
for lack of supplies; manufactures languished* 

The mcred Faith of Abram kmguUM not 

In idleness, but alwalcs waakt and wrought 
Byhttur, tr. of Dn Bartas’s Weeks, iL, The Vocation. 
This great enterprise, as we kno^ languUksd under the 
colonial government JBwrm, Qrationa U* 6L 

4. To act languidly; present or assume a lan- 
guid appearance or expression, especiallv os on 
udication of tender or enervating omotion. 

Languid Leva 
Leaning his cheek upon his hand, 

Droopi both his wlnga regarding thes^ 

And 10 would lengutih evermore. 

rennymii, meMaora 
When a visitor comes in. she smiles and totmeMsf, 
yon’d think that butter wouldn't melt In her mouth. 

TAooftsrag, Pendennls, IxL 
■IQn. X, To deollna faint toll. 
uT trans. To oauso to droop or fail. [Rare.] 

That he might satlity or tangiM, that burning flama 
tr. of Montaigne (l6l8Xp. 48A 

laagnliiht (lang^gwish). it. l< languish, v.] The 
act of declining, drooping, or pining; a languid 
posturo or appearance; languishment. 

One desperate grief cures with inother'i languUh. 

SOiak,, TL and J., L A 4a 

langnidier (laug'gwish-4r}, n* [< languish + 
-ifT.] One who SuguisheA droops, or pines. 
[Rare.] 

Tes, good father, 

Mingle the potion so that It msy kill me 
Jnit at the Instant this poor ktngtdthsr 
rh. Mtam^C 


organ of a mollusk. 

laamd^ (lang^gwid), a. [s F. languide sat Sp. 
Idnguida as Pg, It. umguido, < L. languidus, 
faint, listless, Oonpadre, be faint or listless: see 
languM^*'] 1. Drooping or flaggiim from weak- 
ness, fati^e, or lack oi energy; iudisposed to 
exertion: slumsh; roloxed: as, languid move- 
ments; ftmgiSa breathing. 


■peaking a language or languages. 

Sulk Atridea on the Apertan abore, 

Ha wandering long, a wider oirole made. 

And meny4aiwiis|ya nations ^ 

8. Skilled in language, or loomed in several 
languages; instructed in languages. 

To here this apdl wu oommannded a derke, wdl lon- 
gag$d to do snon a beeynesse. 

Bsfiwra tr. of Froiusrt'i Ohnm., 1. ooxUlL 
X momll your noblemen of Bndand doe not desira to be 
better ianguegsd to the forratoe langnagec, 

FuttsnAam, Arte of Hng. Foeelap. 887. 
The only loityuu’d men to all the world 1 

11. /oNssn, Volpone, to A 


With mtoetog step^ small voiog 

Now happy he whou tofl 
Hu o'er his lono^ poweneu limbs diffns'd 
Aplmwtoglusimdt. 

^Afweumg, Art ef Ftwwrvtog HsMth, ito 


Hmvu hli last sigh, 
laanllhlllg (lang'gwish-ing), p. a. Expressive 
oflanguor ; indioanng tender, sontimenlol emo- 
tion: as, a languishing look or sigh, 
law giilaWiigly aang^gwish-ing-lt), ado* In a 
langnishing or drooping manner ; with lassitude 
or tender longiiu; so as to cause languor. 
laagidAment (ung^gwish-ment), n. [u F. 

as 4- I. The 

state of languishing, or of pining or drooping. 
Tet it is comfort to great laityi rfsknu iif 
TO be bemoned with eompaaslon ktode. 

^wnawllminM of Ttug L 38A 
A speedier oonru than Itogertog kssguUmmS 
Muitwe pursne. ^Shsk,, Tit AnA, IL L llA 

2. A languid appearance or expression ; henee, 
softness of look or mien; tender yieldlngneeg 
or compliance. 

What asal, what 



[Integ.<tofvii<ifc,«.,+‘4i«w0 

an^dneM; languor. 

Lu n guU hn m ihoitld be enolded. . _ 

Vivei, Initmotlon of e Chrfiti«n Woman, v. 

(lang'g^r or laug'gwor). n. [Now writ- 
ten (and sometimeB pronounced} aa the L.; for- 
merljr langour. langor, < HK, lanaourf < 

AF. langoWf < OF. langueuff F. langueur m Pr. 
8p. lanffMTf langor^ Pg. langmr sit. languore, 
<X, languitr^ famtness, languor, < laMuere^ be 
faint, lauguish: ace languish*'] 1. Faintness 
or feebleness of body ; oppression from fatigue, 
disease, trouble, or other cause; languidness; 
dullness; heaviness. 

1 felt a kmpuof Iteallng on ; 

The BotiTe ann, the ague hand were gone. 

Orahbe, Works, VII. 44. 

8t. Sickness; illness; suffering; sorrow. 

That sache a sorgeyn setthen yieyc was iher nenere, 
lie non so faithfol brsintan ; for, aile tliat hym bysouhie, 
He leohede hem of here lanmmn, laars and blynde bothe. 

ISen JHtwman (OX xix. ua 
In the dust I write 

Hy heart's desp languar and my soul's sad tears. 

8hak„TitXn±,ULl, IX 

8. Inertness in general ; sluggishness j listloss- 
ness; lassitude; oppressive or soothing quie- 
tude; sleepy content. 

A sullen languor still the skies opprest, 

And held tb*^ unwilling ship in strong arrest 

i^Ueoiier, Shipwreck, 1* 

4. In vegetable pathoLf a condition of plants in 
which, from unwholesome nourishment, bad 
drainage, un^nial subsoil, or other bad con- 
ditions, they fall into a state of premature de- 
crepitude. BByn. 1. Weakness, faintness, weariness, de- 


laHgUOrtf V, i. [ME. lanffHoretif langurcn, lan- 
guish; < langut)r, n.] To languish; suffer. 

And prated oure lorde that he wolde sende hym hastely 
the deih, ffor lever he hadde for to Ih) deed than kmounr 
In soohe manor. MeHin (E. E. T. 8.X iU. 54a 

Kow wol I speke of woful Damian, 

That langureth [var. langtffCmthJ tor love, aa ye shtil here. 

Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, 1. 688. 

laaguorotui (lang'gor-us or lang'ffwor-us), a. 
tClanguar -I- i. Affected bylan^or ; ex- 
hibiting languor; languid.— >8. Dull; tedious; 
wearisome ; mduoinglauguor. 

Whom late I left in lanouoroua oonatraynt 

SpeneeTt f . Q., II L 0. 

A medicine in thomaelvea 

To wUe the length from tatwuorouf huurt and draw 

The sting from psln. Tmayson, Mnoess, viL 

8. Suggestive of languor; seductive: as, ktn- 
guorous eyes. 

Wann breath, light whianer, tender aeml-tona 
Bright eyea aoeompUali'd ahapa and lanff'nm walat 
KtatM, Poethnmotti Poems, Sonnet xvlli. 

langnret, end v* An obsolete form of languor* 
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liaiattoll (l&-ni-4'Bh9n), a. [< L. bliiforio(ii-), 
a tearing, < Uusiare^ tear: seeloukito.] A tear- 
ing in pieces. Coles, 1717. [Bare.] 

Lanida, Lanina (lan'i-dd, i(-ni^nd}, 

[NL.1 Bee JAsniidm^ XaatifMB. 
lanier't, a. See lannier. 
lanier^ (la'nier), a. [F.: see lanner.] Same as 
tanner, 

laniferOlUl (l^nif'e-ms), a. [b F. lan^hre s 
Bp. toni/ero ssPg. It. lanifero^ < L. lantferf wool- 
bearing, <2a7»a, wool, +jeffea=E.6oar\] Bear- 
ing or producing wool. [Bare.] 
lauficalt (la-^'i-k;^i), a. [As lanifiMhie + 
-of.] Working in wool, 
lanmoet (lanM^), a. [b OF. lanifioe b Sp. Pg. 
It. lanifieio^ < L. u m, the working of wool, 

< lanifiouB, wool-working: see lanifSoue,] A 
woolen faDtio ; anything made of wool. 

The moath breedeth upon cloth, and other lan(dM*. 
poolally if they be laid up dankish or wet 

Bacon, Vat Hilt, I eoa 

lanlficonst (l^nif ^i-kus), a. Hs OF. Um^flqm b 
I t. lanificot < ‘L. lanificue^ wool-working, Clana, 
wool, +/aeere, make : see -fle.] Working wool. 
BaUey, 1781. 

lanifonn (lan^i-fdrm), a, [< L. lana, wool, + 
format form.] Consisting of fibers like wool. 
lanigWOUE (l^ny'g-rus), a, [b F. lanighv = 
Bp. lanigero = Pg. It. hfUgero^ < L. lanigeft 
wool-bearing, fieeoy, < 2ana, wool, + gerere, 
bear.] 1. Soaring or producing wool. 

Ko other labor did this holy pair, 

(Tlothed and aupported from the lavish store 
Which crowds lantgmut brought with dally oare. 

Lowdlt An Orienial Apologue. 

8. In entom,: {a) Woolly; thickly covered with 
fine curled hairs resembling wool, (h) Having 
the appearance of wool: as, lanigerous hairs. 
Orote. [The last meaning is of doubtful pro- 


Her sflver boSkliii 


And her loneir loynes 


[Dimal ... hid nnlaite 
nskliiiDoml 


tenlmble lUglt 

r, F. Q., in. vL la 
Meagre and tank with fSstliig grown, 

And nothl^ left but sUn andlbona Argt 

8. Loose or lax and yielding readily to pres- 
sure; not distended; shrunken; shriveled: as, 
a lank Book or purse. 

The deny^ibaga 

Are lank and lean with tQroxtortiona 

£Aak., 8 Hen. VI., L a ua 
8. Straight and flat, as hair. 

- If any Oentlemeni or OhOdrem Hair be never so Xana 

She makes It Carle in a little time like a Periwig* 

(Inoted in AiMen*# Social Ufe in Bdgn of kxmo, 

His visage was meagra his hair lank and thin. 

Onlliver's Travda ill. a 

4t. Languid; drooping. 

Who, plteona of her woea, rear'd her lank head. 

MUtent Oomna 1. 88a 

lAiikit(langk),fi. [<laf»X?i,o.] Lankness; lean- 
ness. [Probably used in the following quota- 
tion for its agreement in sound with hank] 

He [a Dsnlel] had neither a bank of wealth or lank of 
want ; living in a competent condition. 

FUUcTt Worthies, m. 104. 

lank^ (langk), v. 4. [< lank, a.] To grow or 
become lank or thin. [Bare.] 

All this .. . 

Was home so like a soldier that thy ohed: 

Bo mnoh as lank’s not Shak,, A. and CL, L 4. 71. 

lank^ (langk), w. r^BO lonk:< ME, lonke, tonke, 
the gx^in, b mD. lanoke s OHO*, hlaneat lanoat 
lanka, laneka, MHO. lankc, lanehe, loin, flank, 
side: hence (< OHO. hlanea, with change or 
Tent, hU to Bom^) kLL,flaneu8 (> It, ^noo a 


Laacaria 

18^, < I 


(lang-gfi'ri-tt), n, [NL. (Latreille, 

j, < L. latiguria, a kind of lizard ; or per- 
hapB < L. tauquriumt a kind of amber. ] The ty i>- 
ical genns of LanguriinWt characterized by the 
shortness of the anteunis. its tpeciei are of do. 

1 occur in 
) common 

ivo in the 

Items of clover and timothy. 

LangorliiUB (lang-gu-ri-l'nd), ii.pl, [NL., < 
Languria + -lues.] A subfamily of Eff^lylides 
including the genus Languria, They are bee- 
tles of long narrow form, with dilated tarsi and 
the antennal knob five-jointed. 

Laaladai, Laniaaas (l^ui's-^s, lA-nl-a^nS), n, 
pU Bee LaniidWf Lanxim, 

laniard, n. See lanyard. 

laBiariform (Ifl-ni-ar'i-fdrm), a. [< laniaryt 
q. V., + L./or7aa, form.] Shaped like the lania- 
nes or canine teeth of the Carnivora; lanlary. 
B. Owen, 

LaHlariua (Ift-ni-a'ri-ns), n. [NL., < L. lania- 
riwtf pertaining to a batcher : see famaru.'] A 
genus of party-colored malaeonotine shrikes 
peculiar to Africa. L, barbarus and X. oruentus 
are typical species. 

laiila^ (lA'm-4-Ti), a. and a. [< L. laniaviua, 
pertauiing to a butcher, neat. laaiaHum, a 
butcher’s stall, < lanxuSf a butcher, < laniarct 
tear, rend: see laaiate.l 1. a. Fitted for lacor- 
atinff or tearing flesh; laniariform: q[iecifically 
applied to oanlne teeth when well developed. 

XL a.; pi. laniariee (-ria). 1. A but&er’s 
•tall; shambles. [Bare.]— 8. A canine tooth 
when laniariform. 

lialata (lA^nl-4t), e. f.; pret. and pp. laniatedf 
m, lamaUng, [^ kmiatua, pp. of kmiaret 
tmlaoerate. Cf.laaelaals.] To tear in pieces; 
send; lacerate. [Bare.] 


(Ifirni'l-de), a. pi, [NL., < Lanixte -f 

-idee,] A large family of dentirostral lamini- 
plantar scromyodlan birds of the order PaesercH; 
the shrikes. They are characterised by the combination 
of comparatively weak and strictly paaaerine feet with a 
huukea and notched or toothod bill of lemiraptorlal effl- 
oicncy. The tarsi are not booted ; the wing has 10 prima* 
rles; the nostrils are oaually concealed by antrorse pin* 
mulea; and the pinmage generally la dense. There are 
about 800 spooies, of numerous genera and aevond auhfam- 
IlleiL inhabiting nearly all parts of the world. The name 
liaa beon used with great latitnde, covering many ahrike- 
like birds now located apart, aa in ArtanU^ Ltarurida, 
and olsewhere. See drengo, nMOtouhChrike, vnod-thrike. 
Algo iMnladai, Larvide^, 

lanilform (Ij^nFi-ffirm), a, [< NL. Laniue. q. 
V., + L. format form.] Besembliug a shrike; 
dentirostral, as a bird; of or portaining to the 
LanUfomes, 

Lanliformos (I^ni4-f6r’mez}, 7». nl. [NL., < 
Lanius, q. v., + L. forma, form.} Same as Ben- 
HrostreSt 2, 

Laniinss (l&-ni-X'nd), n,pl. [NL., < Laniue + 
-4sm.] The typical subfamily of I/inMte; the 
true shrikes or butcher-birds. The rounded wlnn 
and toll are of nearly equal lengtlia, the rictus li bristly, 
and the tarsi are acutellatooutaide as well aa in front Bee 
Laniue. Also Xanianm, 

Lanio (Ift'ni-d), n, [NL., < LL. lanio, a butcher: 
see kmiary,] A genus of tanagers of the fam- 
ily TanagridWt having a shrike-like bill with 
dentate upper mandible. There are several 
species, as L, aurantiue; all are South Ameri- 
can. 

Lanins (Ifl'ni-us), II. [NL.,<L. Ma^butchert 
see lanktry,] A restricted genus of butcher- 
birds, of simple 
bluish-gray and 
white colora- 
tion, varied with 
black on the 
wings and tail; 



n a lank xnanner; 

^ The state or quality 

of being lank or shrunken ; slendomesB ; gaunt- 
ness; leanness. 

, n, A dialeotalform of langet^, 
, ... [< lank^t Somo- 

, tending to or characteristic of lauk- 
ness or leanness. 

Scarce one of ns dcmMtlo birds bnt Imltstes the lanky 
pavonine strut and shrill genteel eoresm. 

Thackeray, Book of Bnobt ss* 
Bometimee he would absurdly introduce Into his oonve^ 
satlOD scraps from Bsm Lawson's vooabnbuy, with flashes 
of mimlciy of bis shsmbling galt^ and the lanky droop of 
his hands. a, 8. Aouv, Oldtown, p. 867. 

laimardt (lan'^rd), n. [Var. of lantier, with 
term, conformed to that of haggard,] Same 
as lanner. 


Thst young la 
Whom you have such a mind to, if yon can whiitle her 
To come to flit, make trial. 

MiddleUm, Bpanlih Qypsr, !▼. 8. 

laimer (lan'kr), n. [< OF. lafUer, lannier, laner. 
lenior, F. lanior ss Fr. lanier b It. laniere, a kind 
of hawk,< L, Uvnianiae, pertaining to a butcher ; 
see laniary,] A kind, of falcon, (a) in omttk.. 
Falco Urnanue (alao called F. fOdeyfft), a noble hawk of 
aoutbom and oentnl Europe and the oountriea bordering 



themyshrikes. 
The term was for- 
merly applied tndhh 
oriminately tolanli- 


forro or dentirostral 
htrdamanyof which 
do not even belong 
to LanUdn, X. m- 
eiMtar is the corn- 
men gray shrike of 
Enrqpe; X. boreoNe 
is the great north- 
ern shrike or butoh- 
e^bird of VorCb 
America; and X. 
IxidnManye is the loggerhead of the soutbem United 
States. Bee ilso oat ander butcher^biird. 
lank^ (langk), a, [< ME. lank, < AS. hlanc. lank 
(applied to a wolf, and to a leather bottle). Gf. 
tankit.] 1. Meagerly slim; attenuated; lean; 
gaunt: as^ a tall, kmk maiL 


Pkcal Shrike ( iMniut or Fieeiu collcriit). 



(Fctee imemritu). 


on the Meditsmoean, from 18 to 18 Inches long. Berne 
related species share the namaasF.ioAifrof soatheaiteni 
Bnmpe and meet of Alia, called F, lanariui hj many 
writers. The American lanner Is F. fnaeCoatiiii or polip 
agrve. (b) In /slaoiii!|Ljliiafimileaf thaibovs^whioblB 
largsrtlisn the male. SeelatuMfit 

laaaMdf (lu'ted), N. SwueMlaman^teiiMr. 
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laiuiflret (lui'te^), ». [Alto Zonmf; < OF. 
laneret, lanieretf F. conti^ the xnele of the len* 

fwftle) 0 ^ kMier, the lonne^ee laniMrJ] The 
male or Fako toiiariiit and tome related faloont. 
See tanner, 

lanneroid (lan'dr-oid), a, [< tanner 4- •aid.] 
Like a lanner: tpeoiftoally applied to an Ai- 
rioan fkloon, Faleo eervieaUa or F, Uarmieue, 
lannlert (lan'l^r), n, [Alto lanier; early mod, 
E. lanyer; < ME. tanxeTf tanere, tainer, taifnerf 

< OF. taniere, F. taniSre^ a thong, strap, orig. a 

thong for a lanner, a hawk to called, < lanier, 
a lanner: see2aafier. lanyard^ laniard,^ 

A leather thong or strap. SpeolfloaUy^Ce) A whip- 
UulL (ft) A gaige. 

Gigging of whedldei, with Uemeru lanrnge. 

OJkOM^, Knlghtnilei, L 1646, 

laanook (lan'ok), a. [Perhaps a oomption of 
tainkot^ a yar, of lanao% tangeV;'\ A long narrow 
piece of land. HalUiDett, [Prov. EngT] 
lanolin (Ian '^lin),n, [<L,2afMi,wool, + o2tf<m, 
oil, + -inS.] A substance, oonnsting chiefly or 
cholesterin, extracted from wool, used as a ba- 
sis for ointments. 

lanose (la'nOs), a, [< L. tanoaua, woolly, < tana, 
wool.] Besembling wooK Cooke, Brit. Fungi, 
p. 78£ 

lanta, lanseli (lan'sh, -sc), a. [E. Ind. name.] 
The berry of Laneium domeetieum. Also tangaat, 
lansfordite (lons^ford-it), n. [< Lantford (see 
def.) + -4to».] A hydrous carbonate of mag- 
nesium oocurnng in stalactitio forms in a coal- 
mine at Lansfozd in Pennsylvania. 

Lansiiun (lan'si-um), n. INL* (Rumpf, 1741), 

< tanea or lanseh, the East Indian name of the 
tree.] A genus of East Indian trees belong- 
ing to the order MeUaoem, tribe TriehiUow, hav- 
ing the 5 petals imbricated, 10 anthers, a 3- 
to 5-colled ova^ and berry, and ariled seeds. 
These trees have odd-plunate leaver smaU, axillary, pan- 
ioled or racemose flowers, and Isiwe ydlow or rod berries. 
There are S, 8, or 4 spoolea aooording to different anthors, 
inhabiting the mountains of India and of the Indian 
arohipelajro. L. domaHeuin is eultivatod for Its yellow 
berry, which contains within a bitter skin a pleasant sub* 
acid pulp. It is the hnuMi, lanath, or tangtat, and the berry 
la known as ager-ayer, 

lanskett, n, [Origin obscure.] A word occur- 
ring only in the following passage, where it is 
8upi>osed to mean a lattice or panel : 

Fttnn. How know'st thou? 

Jnoqum, I peep'd in 

At a loose twMkO, FMeSer, lamer Tamed, It a 

lansquenet (luns'ke-net), n. [< F. lansquenet, 

< Q, landsknecht, a foot-soldier, < lands, gen, of 
land, land, -h knecht, a boy, servant: see land^ 
and knkht Cf. tanee^knight,'] If. One of a 
class of mercenary foot-soldiers or pikemon 
who in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies formed a largo proportion of both the 
Gherman and French armies. They took their name 
from that of the olnss of German serfs who in war at- 
tended their knights on foot lighting with light arms 

i which oTaaa the * " 



and without armor, from i 


naaa the first permanent 


infantry corpa waa formed by Maximilian I. at the end of 
the fifteenth oentuiy. 

9. A game at cards, it la played liw an unlimited 
number of persons agslMt a bsnker, with one or mure 
paoks of osrds. Bets laid on cards as they are dealt go 
to the banker or to the playera according aa these cards 
match with others considered as bdonpng to one side 
or the other. The game .admits of much trlokoy. 

laat^ (iant), n, ^ [Var. of 2dndB.] Urine; espe- 
cially, stale urine. Stale mine, or lant, baa been 
much naed aa a detergent In wod-acoarlng on aooount of 
the ammonium carbonate it oontalna Though still used, 
it has been laigdy supplanted by ammonia, aodlnm oi^ 
bonate, etc. 

The use of snlphnrona add, and of ammoniaoal liquora 
in the form of tout or atale urine, is known (from draw- 
ings on the walls of PompeU) to have been practised by 
the Homans. 4wnr' Bneye, Mansf,, L 609. 

lant^ (lant). v, t, [< lani^, a.] To wet or min- 
gle with urine. 

la&t^ (lant), n. [Abbr, of towtortoo.] A con- 
traction of tanterho, 

la&ts (lant), a. [A var. of lanee\ touacel.] In 
ichth., the lance. [Oomwall, Exw.] 

lant^. An obsolete preterit of tena^. 

Lantona (lan-t&'ng), a. [NL. (Linnssus).] 1. 
A genus of gamopetalons plants of the natural 
order Verbenaeea, tribe Verbenea, type of End- 
Ucheris tribe and De Oandolle’s subtribe Aaa- 
taneof, characterised by a small, membrana- 
ceous, truncate, slnuose-dentate calyx, a corol- 
la with 4 or 5 lobes, and a juicy drupe. Some 40 
or 60 spsdei are known, chiefly tmplosl or mbtroploal 
Amsrliiiiii,bntafewarenativeeaf Ads and Africa. They 
are moatly low Shmba, but aometimes ollmblng high, 
•qmetlmea mere herbs, with opposite toothed leaver 
eften ronghened. and aenae spikes or heads d smaUiih 
red, oniifi^ whita or rarknidy colored flowsn sesitle la 


m, Sewer ; 4, Snwer cut longltudiutly, ihowliig pistil end two of the 
itHineiiii Ruits. 

the axils of bracts. Two of the tropical American species 
(L, tirifvtia and X. Oaiiiam)havo become extensively natu- 
rallaod In the Old World. Many of the species are onltl- 
vated as greenhouse-planti and set ont in snmmer, flowo^ 
ing freely tlU frost, the flowers and herbage being some- 
times pleasantly odorous. Among the most common of 
these are L, (kmarajl, mtota, L. nlvea, L, fnvotoervto, 
and L. ffUtowtono. The flowers of most of these species 
change their color with age. In Jamaica the plants of this 
genua are caUed wOA stUM. Fonr species are found within 
the limits of the Unltoa States, chiefly in the sonthweet. 
L, maerupAgito is employed in Infusions as a sttmulant, 
and L, pmiMhta as a substitute fur tea. 

9. [1, 0 .] A plant of the genus Lantana, 
liaatanM(len-ta'u$-d),it.j>l. [NL, (Endlioher, 
1836), < Lantana + -o<e.] A Iribe of plants of 
the oraer Vorhenaeea, founded on the genus Xan- 
tana, by De Candolle reduced to a subtribe, and 
now included in the tribe VerbeneoB, 
lantaniimi (lan-ta^ni-um), n. See lanthanum, 
lantchA, lanchara (lan^eh^, -chf^ru), n. [E. 
Ind.] A Malay boat having three masts and a 
bowsprit, in use especially in the eastern part 
of the Indian archipelago, 
lanterloot (lan^t4r^id), n, ^Iso lanotreloo, tang~ 
teraloo, lantrillou, etc. ; < D. lantorlu, lanterloo. 
Cf. D. hmterfant, an idler.] A game of cards, 
now oonunouly called too, sometimes lant. Bee 
too9. 

Were she at her Parish Church, in the Height of her De- 
votion, should any Body in the Interim but stand at the 
Ohuroh Door and hold up the Knave of Clnba, she would 
take it to be a Challenge at Lanetn Loo, 

Quoted in AsAloii's Social Life in Boign of Queen Anne, 

[L lOB. 

LtmUHoo, lantrlllon, or lanotreloo, a game in which the 
knave of oluba is the highest card. 

A, IMmm, Selections from Sterie^ Hotea p. 460. 

lantem (lan'tOm), n. [Until recently also 
tonf/tom, a popular spelling simulating horn (in 
supposed allusion to the transparent plates ot 
bom which often formed the sides of lanterns) ; 
< ME. lanteme, < F. lantemc s Sp. Pg. It. tontor- 
na, < L. lantema, tatema, < Gr. Aafiinip, a stand 
or grate used In lighting, a torch, < Ujureiv,. give 
light : see lamp ^ ,] 1 • A case, generally transpa- 
rent or trans- 
lucent. Inclos- 
ing a light and 
proteonng it 
from the wind 
and rain, and 
cither porta- 
ble or fixed. 
The esrliest form 
gppewB to have 
been i oolUjiMing 
conugatod tube 
of some semi- 
transparent fab- 
ric inoloilng a 
lamp or candle. 
This form survivea in the Chinese paper lanterns. Lan- 
terns have been made of horn, ude, mica, perforated 
metala oiled fabrioa paper, and glass. 

He fHanger] buffated the Brutener a-houte the obdua, 
That heioked lyk a tontems al has M after. 

Ptor«]PtoNWMiii(Caix.l71 

My natural Lantitoni, whose diaphanous side 
Can both transmit and safely keep the Ught 

J, Boaurnont, Psyche^ iv. 46L 

All the way, quite through Hyde Paik to the Queen's 
palace at Keoisington, has larUorm tor illamlnatliig the 
road in the dark nighti, for the Coaches. 

ThorHoy, Dtaiy, June ITlSi 
At the watchman's tontem borrowing light, 

Binds a odd bed her only comfort left 

Otnnm, litoh, IL 664. 

9. The glass caging gurrounding the Iftmp of ft 
Ughihouae and forming the upper member of 
the itructnre. 


night dbeoteCh the BaUsr Into the tnfiiaMolE the Bw- 
phorasi TravaUe^ p. gi. 

8. In ardh,, gpeciflcally, an uprifi^t flight in 
the roof of a building, , i i . 

It is troBi an . I I I I 

ordlnaiy skylight In that it 
hasveruoalsidM. OfthisnaF 
tore la the open towsr often 
pliceA sspaoial^ln Xngllih 
ohuroh arohiteotura, at the 
Junotlon of the oroao in a 
oruoiform plan. Buoh a lan- 
tern has the whole or a con- 
siderable part of the inte- 
rior open to Tifw from be- 
low, and reoelvea light from 
a range of windows sxtend- 
ing entirely inmnd it 13ie 
name Is also applied to a more 
or less open oonstmotlon on 
the top of a tower, or orown- 
ing a dome, although not serv- 
ing to admit light to the int^ 
rior;aliotoaloaver. fleeeuta 
under dome and domtosL 

The most oonsidsrgble bb* 

Jeot is the great abby and 
ohnroh, lane and rich, bnOt 
after the Gotio manner, hav- 
ing two Bpirei and middle 
tonlems at the west end all 
of stone. 

iMyn, Dlaiy, March fiS, 1644. 

Upon the oupefla was to 

stand the tontem, that was to 

form the proper lummtt of sndistbcentnriei. 
the whole vast edUloe, and 
on the proportions and design of which the effect of I 
dome itaeU would be greatly dependent. 

C, B, Norton, Cburon-buildlng In Middle Ages, p. g 

4. In the quadrant electrometer, the part ot the 
case of the instrument which surrounda the mir- 
ror and Bnspeusion-flbers.^fi. A device for in- 
closing fabrics in the process of dyeing, to fix 
the colors bv the aid of steam.— 6. A work- 
men’s name for a short perforated core need in 
making hollow castings. 

It must be modelled In loam, upon a pleoe of oast Iron 
called a tontem, made expressly lor this pnipoto. Tho 
tontem is a oylinder or a trunoated hoUow oone of oast 
iron, shout half an Ineh thick, and differently shaped for 
every core. Bro, moL, IL 479. 

7. A kind of cog-wheel. Bee tantem^heel^S, 
(a) The whiif, a fish, which is semi-transparent 
when held up against the light. Day, ^ocal, 
Eng.] (h) Toe IHala obseura, a fish of the sub- 
family iHplVsa). Also called tontom-^mord.— 
Astranomloal lautem. See osteo w o mte gl— Mind lan- 

— CQunsse lanttm. a oollapslble hand-luiteni of paper 
crimped or smingedin folds like the sides of a beUows or 
an acoordlon, need by the Chinese, Japanese, eta These 
lanterns are either globulir or oyllndrloal in i 



Lantm.— Abbnr 
StipueaRouenTni 


GhiiMhef 


[the 


intended for nse aa lanterns and not for mere amament be- 



ShfpPsLantens. 

a, octagon lantern i 4, niaitlwad-laiiteRi i 
r, iltfnnl-lunteRi. 


move abroad alter dan to be provided with lanterns.^ 
Dizll lantani, S hand-lioteni navlng an opaque slide or 
cover permitting the light 
to be wholly or almost 
wholly obscured at plM^ 
sure. 

I do walk 

Msthinka like GuidoFSm^ 
with my dark tontoem, 
Stealing to set the town 
a-flra 

FloMor and SMrtoM, 
[Klght-Walker, fit 1 
Fiaitqf lank 
/Mte.— Rtm 

a lantern in 

lamp or light la inoloaed 
in a (nrllndnoal glaia globe 
of which the aeotlon ap- 
pnaohos the form of the 
dlcptrio lena aa perfected 
by FTsanel ; or a lantern 

Iwitha"^ 

Item 

the old ay I _ __ 
bbUman st nighti 
Dost roars, bnichinf 
dost roaiet tF ast a good 
rounolvBll voice to ay 
Umihomo and Ckmdit' 
Hyht, 

ZhUttr, BattromaitiXi 
Ho more calling effaa- 
ikotn and oandio ftrSt. 

DsMiy AppantiM or Oral BmI* BtytCOOd, Bdw ard l T. 

Aiido vww. and C. back view of one 
pwet. o,prfaidpalpiocaQralvwliiii 
m\ Ht Mitiiro wfS Hi felWt 4, r~‘ 
pbriiti 4', iti sotort wMi 
plwot c, loliitoi A ndlns 
paMi tr ^ 


In the Bbhlnidea the oral Skilfton attalna tta highste 
dsvslogDent in the so-callte AfteteBs's tonte m of ttm Ma* 



complex dentil 
tos or oral skslekon ana 
a seoc i a te soft parta at a 
‘ (ffufiNH). Bee 



11 . . . . Tb« laatern oonilitf of twonlv ^nolptl 
fife tooth, Ato oltooU, Ato rotolM. tna nve rmdll 
—of whloh the ilTooli ore agotn dlTlolblo Into four ^lieoei 
onolb end the rtdii into two, mokinir o total of forfy ^eooo. 
. . . Beotdea the intor-olf edar imude^ . . . tnia oom- 
ploi npporatua hu protraotor, . . . oblique, . . . tmna* 
▼ono,. . . andretraotormuBolea. . . . AatmUarbutleaB 
oommoi oral akeleton ezliti In moat ClypeaitroldA, but 
nothing of thia kind haa rot been dlacovorad in the Spa- 
tengoidiu ffiMBley, Anat XnTort, p. 49 i 

Lutini of tlio 
dud* in central Sid 
woetem France^ a den- 
dor medieval tower 
of common ooonrrenoe 
in oemotoiiea, having 
aperturoa at the top 
i^ore a light waa dia- 
plagred at night A 
olau of round towera 
in Ireland may have 
aerved a aimilar pur- 
poae.— Xigio lui- 
.wnt Ml optical in- 
atnunent nnt de- 
aoribed or Kirchor in 
1646, by meana of 
which email imagea 
•ro thrown on a white 
wall or acroen in a 
dark room, magnlfled 
to any aiac at plea- 
aura. It oonatata of a 
doaod lantern or bML 
in which are placed 
a lamp and a con- 
cave mirror which 
the light of 



iiig hu whlmaiea, by a aunuiiy 
i fiom the vdna of ahop-philocqphy. 

B. Jonmm, ^qioetnlation with rnJgo Jonca. 

1. The light of 


rcAecta __ 

the lamp throngh an 
adJuatable tube in the 
aiac of Che lantern. At 
the inner end of thii 
tube ia fixed a piano- 
oonvezlenaaad at the 
outer ond aoonvex pm- 
Jeotlnglena. Between 
the tfroleuaea areauo- 

parent photompha or ' ' 

l^ntinga, wnioh arc thrown in a magnified form on the 
wall or aoreen oppoalte to the lantern. 
lAnteni tern)| v, t [Formerly also lat^ 
iham; < lantern^ a.] 1. To furnish with a lan- 
tern; light as by means of a lantern: aS| to 
Umtam a lighthouse. 

Were It midnight, 1 ehould walk 
Sdf-lmdSom'd, aatuimte with aunboama. 

SmMiay, HondeacripC^ iii. 

8, To put to death by hanging to a lamp-post 
fF, loafenie): a fhiquent inoident during the 
first French reyolution. 

lutdm-bellOWd (lan'tdm-bel^dz), n. sing, and 
pL A kind of bellows resembling in structure 
a eollapaible paper or Chinese lantern. The ac- 
tion of drawing out or diatending the bellowa oanaee the air 
to mah in throngh a valve opening Inwardly in the outer 
end and the air ia espelled in turn by oompreiaing the 
bellowa. BeUowa of thla form are ofton act up in palm 
ao u to work alternately and thus aupply a oontinnoaB 
Uaat to a fotge or furnace. The device la of groat anti- 
quity, and la atill in common uae in Egypt and the Kaat 
lantm-carrier (lan't^m-lur^i^r}, n. Same 
as lanUrn~fiy, 

lantenie (ian-t6m''), n. [F.: see /ontofn.] A 
long»handled copper ladle used to convey pow- 
der to the bottom of the bore of a mortar or 
otbef piece of ordnance. [Obsolescent. 1 
lAlltfini-fldi(lan'tdni-fl8h)|ft. The smooth sole. 
BaXUweU, [Cornwall, Eng.] 
lantfim-flowfir (lan't^m-flou^er), n. A name 
of any ornamental species of AbuHhn, 
laatfirn-fly (lan'tdm-fll), n. Any insect of the 
family FulgarM^Sf supposed to emit a strong 
light in the dark. Fuigora canddairta la a wdMmown 
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laatem-JaWB (lan'tten-jis), n. pi Long, thin 
jaws or chops; hence, a thm visage. 

He anCked In both hia oheeka tffl hla lentam jewt and 
long chin aaanmed the appearance of a pair of nut-eraok- 
era. Rob Boy, ^ 

lantern^keg (lan'tbm-keg), n. NauU, a keg 
taken on board a boat at sea for holding, along 
with a small reserve supply of bread, a lantern, 
and sometimes firewoncs, to enable the crew 
to indicate their whereabouts in oaso of being 
separated from the ship at night. 
hmtem-lanTt, fi. Some trick of producing ar^ 
tificial light. Nares, 

Henceforth I do mean 
To pity him, ea amiling at hia feat 
Of Mmtern-leffv, with mliginoua heat 
Whirling hia whlmaiea, by a aubtilty 
Suok'dr ■ ‘ ' - 

B. 

lanttm-Ufht (lan't6m-lXt), n. 
a lantern. 

The adjutant, by lontem-McAf, road onr oidera amid 
brwthleaa aUonoe. The Oantury, XXXVIL 464. 

8. In arch., a lantern on the top of a dome; a 
dome-light. See lantern, n., 3. 
lantem-piSllon (lan'tem-pin^yQn), n. Same 
as lantemjwheel 

lantern-pninp (lan'tdm-pump), n. Any form 
of pump which operates hj moans of a flexible 
oyUnder having a valved disk at each end and 
altomately drawn out and compressed when the 
machine is in use. 

lantemndiell (lan^thm-shel), n. The shell of 
any bivalve moUusk of the genns Jnatina. 
lantem-filldB(lan^t^m-BlId),n. Aphotographlo 
plate prepared for use in a stereopticon. 
Umtern-Bprat (Ian 't^m-sprat), n. A sprat infest- 
ed by the J(.*niffian parasite Lemtsonema moniUh 
ris, making it luminous by night. [Prov. Eng.] 
laatern-RtalriM (lan't^m-stSrz), n,pl Wind- 
ing stairs, such as are used in towers. 

In the mldat of the aaid body of bnlldlng there waa a 
pair of winding, auoh aa wu now call lantAom ttain, 

Urguhirtt tr. of Rabelaia, L 68. 

lantern-towir (lan'tOm-tou^dr), a. In arch., 

• same as lantern, 8. 

The l4ady-chapbl (now Trinity ohnreh) at Ely, and the 
lantem4moer in the aame cathedral, arc notile worka of 
the aame time. 

WdpdMt Anoodotea of Fainting^ L 106, noUb 

laatem-whAel (lan'tom-hwdl), a. A form of 
the oog-whoel. Itoontlataof 
two parallel heada of which the 
perij^eriea arc connected by bara 
or apindlea ao opaced and propor- 
tioned aa to engage with the 
oiiga of a apur-wheel Alao called 
lantern, lantern-pinion, trundle- 
ieheel,iuidufatlmr. B. k KniahL 
laathBIllte (lan'tha-nit), n, [< lanthanum + 
-i/d9.] A rare basic carbonate of lanthanum, 
ocourring in thin tabular crystals of a white or 
nesrly wnito color. 

1n.iit;biLw«ni^ In.wtbn.tiiiiTfi (lan'thi^num, lan- 
tha'ni-um), n. [NL., also lantanum; < Gr. 
^vddveev, conceal: see lethe^,'} Chomioal sym- 
bol, La ; atomic weight. 138.5. A raromotal dis- 


ThlsMal 
or BOOH after 


Moatof thshatas are astran^ml- 

nutBb but they can be detected by the mloroaoope In the 
liquor annli if not on the body of the child. 

8. In hot, and godl, the cottony or woolly 
growth on the surface of some leaves, fruitB, 
mseots, etc. 

luiX (lanks), fi,; pi. lofim (lan'sfis). [L.: see 
lanoe^,hakMee,ameel,^ In iiom.anfla., a large 
dish or platter of metal used for serving meat 
at table, a pewter lanz found in Norfolk, England, ia 
2 feet 4f inohea In diameter, and weighB 80 pounda : m 
lotln imteratell of auoh a diab of atfll greater weight 

laayftrd, laoUrd (lan'y^), n. [A corrup- 
tion of MUfttor, simulatinff yardXJ] 1. 

Naut, a small rope or oord used for certain 
purposes on boara a ship. Speclfloally— (a) Ampe 
rove in the deedeyee of the rigging, for aettlM up and 
tightening the ehrouda, backataya, eta (b) A cord or line 
uaed for convenience or aafety in handling artldeib A 
MtdanMfd ia the cord fastened to the lock of a gnn to 
which the gun ia fired ; aportianyanL the cord by which 
the porta aiw triced up or aecnued ; a to(^e-laii|sml, a white 
cord or braided line worn by aeamen round the neck, for 





Baadunw LentemSy ( ■ ipMlM of LmtemaHe), reduced. 

Ohlnaae apeolet elio called oandU-JIy. The largaat la the 
BraiUian lantem-fljr, Laternuriapko^hereeh some 8 Inches 
long and 6 or 6 in enanae of inngt, of ribh and striking 
eolora. Alao called lanitm-oairHer. 

taatfin-giiniard (lan't^m-gfir^nlrd), «i. Same 
as lantern, 8 (b), 

laHtMn-Jim (lan'thm-Ji^), a. The ignis ta- 
tuus. 

laatarn-jBWfid (iBu'thrn-jdd), a. Having lan- 
tern-jaws; having a long, thin fkoe. 


Mine boat 


. poahiiig bU Umttm^aiwtd riaage . 

fibSTwavertey, i 


covered by Mosander in 1839-41. associated 
with didymium in the oxid of cerium, and so 
namod from its properties having been pre- 
viously coneealedf by those of cerium, ita roe- 
eifle gravity is about 6.1S. It is malleable, not duotUe, tar- 
nlaliea quickly in air, and ia aolnUe in hydrochlorto and 
aulphnnc aclda with evdatlon of hydrogen 
lanuiorht, a. An obsolete form of lantern, 
lantlftrt (lan'tl-fl), 0 . f. [< teafi + -<-;^.] To 
moisten with lant or urine; hence, to moisten 
or mix. [Bare.] 

A goodly peeoe of puff pact IpaatoL 
A UtUe tanofii to bold the gUdlng; 

A, Waeon, Inconstant LadyTu- B (Nieraa) 

lintnin (lan'tum), a. [Of uncertain origin.] 
A kind of accordion or concertina, shaped and 
played like a hurdy-gurdy. 
iBHUgllllO I (lan-tl-jm'ik), a, [< L. lanugo (lanu~ 
gin^, woolly substance (see lanugo), + -fc.] 
Pertaining to or derived fjrom wool: as, laaa- 
^rfafcacid. 

IfiAUinous, lanuglnoia (If-nfi'ji-nus, -nos), a, 
[s F. lanu^neux s Sp. It. lanuginoeOf < L. 7a- 
nuginoeus, woolly, < lanugo (lanugin^), wooUy 
snbstanoe,< Tana, wool.] Dovniy; covered with 
soft fine hairs like down: specifically said in 
botany of the surfaces of plants, ana in ento- 
mology of the clothing of insects, 
lanugo (lA-nfi^gd), a. |^., woolly substance, 
down, < toao, wool.] !• In oaaf.. the coat 
of deuoate downy hairs with which the human 
fetus is covered for some time before birth. 


the pnrpoae of attaching their Imivoa; a buMdangairdt a 
amall tope attached to a boeiket tor dimwlng water, eta 

He . . . towed the hega In the water by lonvordf from 
the tore-rigging. The Ceniury, XAVIL 706. 

8. Mint, a pieoe of cord having a small hook 
at one end, used In firing cannon with a fric- 
tion-primer. 

a. [< ME. lanyel, laneol, lan~ 
mnier. See langel, c.] A 

lanjmt, a.** An ear^^orm of tannier, 
Laodlftftan (la-od-i-se'^), a. and n. [< L. iao- 
dioea, < Gr. liaoSiKKtat see def.] I, a. 1. Of or 
pertaining to Laodicea, an ancient city of Phry- 
ma Major ^ow Esld-hissar), or to its iuhabi- 
^ts.— 8. Like the Christians of Laodiooa; 
lukewarm in religion, 
n. a. 1. An inhabitant of Laodioea. 

And unto the angel, of the ohnreh of the Laodieeant 
writer . . . beoaiiae thou art Inkewann, and neither hot 
nor cold, I will epne thee out of my mouth, 

Bev. IIL 14, 16. 

8. One who resembles the Laodicean Christians 
iu character; a lukewarm Christian. 

Certain Laodteeane and Inkewarm peraons think they 
may aooommodate points of religion to middle waya 

Baeon, Unity In Beligion (ed. 1S87X 

Laodlcaanlam (If-od-i-sd^frn-izm), a. [<Xa(K8- 
eean + -tom.] Lukewarroness in relinon. 
Laopteryz (l|-op^t^Tiks), a. [NL., CGr. AdoCf 
la(, a stone, + irrepvLjk wing.] A genus or 
fossil birds from the upper Jurassic beds of 
Wyoming, doscribed by Marsh from a part of 
a skull indicating a bird about as large as a 
heron. The apeoiea is named A prieeui, Tbo affinities 
of the bird are uncertain, but it ia nelleved to have been 
odoutomithlo, and to have poaaeaaed biconcave vertebra^ 
like JekSyomite, 

lap^ (lap), p.; pret. and pp. lapped, ppr. lau- 
ping» TEarly mod. E. lappe; <ME. lappen, < 
AS. Ta^a, Ucl^ lap, ^ KdD. lappen, lapen s 
MLG. lapon, LG*, lappen :s OHG.7aj(7an,MHG. 
laffen alcel. lenja s Dan. lahe = 8w. Ug^a, lap. 
lick up, H W. uepio b L. lambere (> E. timbeni, 
etc.) B Or, Mifreiv, lap with the tongue, lick. 
The F. tajMfr, OF. laper, lapper, lick, and 7am- 
per, drink (see lampoon), are from LG. Prob. 
allied to lip, and to L. Tabiam, lip: sde lip and 
Tafttfam.] 1. trane, 1. To lick up (a liquid, as 
water, milk, or liquid food); take into the 
mouth with the tongue. 

Thus aayeth the Lard: in the place where doggee lamd 
the blonde of Kaboth, ahal doggee Ime even Ihy bioud 
alao. IWlTsillXl. xzL 10. 

Tbey'U take snggeatlon aa a oat laja milk. 

8hak., Tompeit, it. 1. 888. 

8. To flow against or upon with a sound as of 
licking up; npple against; lick or wash. 

Dark roll the whispering waves 
That tap the |»lers beneath the hill 
Bidged thick with ancient mvea. 

0. w. Hohnea, Agnea 

n. intrane, 1. To lick up a liquid; drink by 
liokiiig. 

And slf torn Inat for to Um, the Iswe of kynde wblde 
That ne uonk at eohe a dlohe er he delde tor therate. 

Ptoff Plauman (C), sxiiL 18. 
The dogs by the river Nttna* aide^ being thirsty, lap 
haatOy m thqy ran along the ahora 

Mr X, jSfAef, Hature of Bodiei. 

8. To make a sound like that produced by 
taking up water with the tongue. 

I beard the ripple waahlng in the reeda 
And the wild water lamdng eat the orag. 

^rSmueon, Morte d’Arthlir. 

lapi(lap), a. [<7apl,p.] 1. A lick; a lapping; 
a motion or souna resembling that of lapping. 


Tbtre ww BWflife to Aoir thift it wm witer Imt . . . 
now ind tliota onliit kip djtng trabblo mud ttio 
edge. it L* Stmmn, Mwcy Men. 

2. Thatwhlohioliokedupyasponridge. Com^ 
pareoat4ap. [Blang.] 

Herel pennnin, end hgh tnd good poplin of TBErtim. 

B ro mt, Joml Grew, U. (longX 

laps (lapV n. [Earlj mp^ K lajpfc, < ME. 
lappe^ < AS. la " 
mon^ lobd of 
dietrioiL s OFries. 

I MLG. lappe b G. thppen b Sw. fapp s Dan. 
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m no Infl btt la IMlp, tbon 
Bat for Inim dt tnjn, tmt we non 

MnioCfen of 2Vog (B. B. T. S.XL liaos. 
6. To out or jiollnh with a lap: as, to Zap a gem. 
See Zaps, n., 5. . 




«omf .] Ib Miy.. the eidgion of the utemi 
through an Ineinon in the abdominal wells. 

Inparonophzeotonur (lap'i^nef^Tek't^), 

a. [< Or. Xawdpa, ue flank, loins, + vepp^, kid- 

^ ^ , .. 1 . . ney, + eicroa#, a cutting out.] In sara., the ex- 

Borne perta of look-workirp alio k^tptd upon ire- oimon of the kidney flirouifn an Inoision into 
®®®nr end water, end the peritoneal cavity. ^ 

lapaloneplixotoiiur (lap'|^r5-nef-rot>mi), a. 
[< Or. Xawdpa, thenank, loins, + veppdc, kidney, 
+ ropd, a cutting.] In tmrg,. an incision into 
the kidney by an mcision mio the abdominal 
walls. 


alwayi for deid-le?el iHniablnB. 

W, w. Ormer, The Onn, p. S5S. 
djolllt. Berne se ZdP^^nt. 

iafraas. To extend over a part of some- 
thing else ; overlim.— TP lu over, to eover or pertly 
oo?er, by being foldac or tnmedn ^ 


kyifse ) ; Skt. t/ ramb, hang down. Cf i 
ZmI, lopP,] If. A flap or loosely hanging part 
of a thing; a loose border or fold. 

Wym ZoggMif luge I wot A I wena 
Dabbed with double nerle A dygte. 

AUUiwwtiv«yitmt(SL aioirlsXL SOL 
A golden Bumer, In wboie stately kfp 
Hu Lord'i Ahnlgbtgr Kame wide open flew. 

J. Beommil^ake, It. ISS. 

8f. Theloosepartof a coat; the skirt of a gar- 
ment; a lappet. 

iVitb the Ism of her gamemente Ipllfted In a ffonnoe 
the dried mynlyea that weren fall of the wawee of toy 
wepyngei. Ohauotr, BoSthinal. 

At fliet he tellf a lie with lome ehame and relnotanoy. 
... Tor then, if he onte off bat a h|p of ITuth’i garment 
hia heart amltea him. FuUwr, 

8. The front part of the sldrt of a garment ; 
that part of the clothing that lies loosely on the 
thighs and knees when a person sits down ; es- 
penally, this part of the clothing, or an apron, 
as used to hold or contain somethiiig. 

Tb the tree she goth full haatlly, 

And on thla fancon loketh pltonaly, 

And held hir lappa abrood, for wel ahe wiate 
The fauoon moate fallen fTo the twlate^ 

When that it awooneth next for lakke of blood. 

OkauSett Sqnlre'a Tale, L 488. 
And one . . . found a wild vine, and gathered thereof 
of gourde hie lip full fl EL iv. 89. 

4. The part of the body covered by the front 
part of the skirts of one’s garments or by an 
apron, especially when in a sitting j>ostiire: 
often used with special reference to nursing or 
cherishing: as, to hold a child in one’s Zap. 

loh aauh hym altte aa he a ayre were, 

At alia manere oae in Abrahammei Zappe. 

Pim Plowman {0), bum. 
Hia walet lay IMom him in hia lajm. 

Ckanutr, den. Frol to 0. T., L 660. 
1 will life In thjr heart, die in thy 1^ and be buried in 
thy oyei. flfM.,^oh Ad^ v. 2. lou. 

6, In textUd manirf. Bee lapping"^, S.>»6. Fig- 
uratively, anything which supports and ohor- 
isbes; any retreat in which something rests or 
reposes; shelter; abode: as, the lap of earth; 
the lap of luxury. 

Who sre the violets now, 

That Btrew the green of the new oome iprlngf 

8hwk., Bioh IL, V. & 47. 
Or the floweiy lap 

Of some iirignona valley spread her store; 

L,iv.854. 

Here zests hia head npon the Icp of earth, G^nWiBlegy. 


The 
where 

laps (lap), », 
oonfuBod with 


upon; extend be^nd. 
wlnga are opaooua: at their hinder endi, 
over, tzanaparent like the wing of a 

Qrtw, 

'< Z^B, ff. In some uses appar. 
lap% «.] If. A covering. 

And alle ladle me lowttedo that lengede in erthe, 

And now es leftome no Uape my bgham toheie. 

jrovte AfMure ^ E. T. B.X L 8887. 

2. The part of one body which lies on and cov- 
ers part of another; the amount or extent of 
such covering: as, the lap of a slate in rooting, 
» 8. In the steam-engine, the space over whi^ 
a slide-valve travels after the closing of the 
steam-passage to or from the cylinder. The out- 
fkk lap is the apaoo trsTersed hy ilie Blide-valre after tt 
haa pHsaod the Inlet-port and cut off the supply of steam 
from the cylinder, and la intended to cause the miglne to 
do a part of its work by expansion. The inridt lap ia the 
■pace traversed by the valve before the end of the stroke, 
after it has shut off the exhaust of steam. It leaves a por^ 
tion of vapor ocfnflned within tlie eylinder to act as an 
dhistic enahlou againat the down atroxe of the piston. 

Expansive working, however, heeomea poaalble when 
what ia called Ir " 


we give the valve 

Ject over the edges of the atoam 


h by making it pro- 
BrZL, XXll. 80L 
4. A thick roll or sheet of cotton, wool, or the 
like, in various, stages of manufacture. 

The felt for these purposes Is made chiefly from wool, 
which is, after washing, first carded ont Into exceedingly 
fltke uniform goasamerdiko lapiu Ifnayc. BrU,, IX. 08. 

A Mir of large fluted rollers, revolving In the same dl- 
zeotTon, tnkes on the sheet of cotton until it haa formed a 
thick roll, technl^ly called a lap. 

Enega, 742, 

6. A wheel or disk of lead, copper, wood, lea- 
der, or other substance, which, beii^ changed 
with polishing- or cutting-powder, is used in 
cutting gems, glass, etc., or in polishing gems 
and cutlery, in some tzades and for aome pnrposea the 
outer edge or periphery of the whed Is oovertd with the 
pollahlnx-powdor and applied to the material to be fash- 
ioned ; in others the free or flat side of the wheel is used. 
6. In gun-nu^etng, a load casting made to flt the 
bore of a rifle, with which the rifling is smoothed 
and polished.— 7. In euchra^ a lapping of the 
count from one game to the next; the carry- 
ing of a surplus of points at# the end of a game 
over to the score of the next game; done by 
agreement, not as a regular feature of the 
game.— 8f. A course or round, as in running; 
a lapping or roundabout run. 

When their lop la flnUhed, the onutlons hunUmaa to 
their kennel gataers the nlmblofooted honnda 

FkUiaig, Jonathan Wild, L 14. 


iMUOitlot (lap^r^tikt), n. and a, [< KL. 
JSiparoaHcki,’] I. n. A dung-beetle of the see- 
i^onLaparoaHeta, Amer. AdfaraZIsf, XXU. 951. 

XL o. Pertaining to or having the charaoters 
of the LaparoaHcta ; opposed to pleuroatkt, 
LapftroBMctB (lap^^i^tik'tft}, n. pi [iOj.. 
< Gr. 'AairdpOf the flank, loins, 4- oroerdr, verbal 
adj. of ort^ttv, prick, stab: see aUgma,"] A 
section of Soaraoaida, including dung-bMtles 
whose abdominal stigmata are in the membrane 
between the dorsal and ventral sements, the 
last one covered by the elytra, and whose anten- 
nm are 9- to 11-jointed, the outer three joints 
usually forming the club. They live in exere- 
ment and decomposing matters, 
lapaxotomlo (lap^arr^m'ik), a. [< laparoith 
my + -Zc.] Pertaming to laparotomy, 
laparotomiit (lap-i^rot^^mist), a. [< laparoU 
omy + -toZ.] One who i^rforms laparotomy. 


laparotoinyaap-i^rot'^] . 

the flank, loins, 4> n>^, a cutting, < rifmiv, ra- 
fielVf out.] In aurg.f incision into the abdomi- 
nal cavity; abdominal sootion. 
lap-bander (lap'ban'dCr). n. [< lopB + haiMp 
+ -eri.] Anything that binds two artiolea more 
closely together. BaUiaell [North. Eng.] 
lap-boaard (lap'bdrd), n, A thin, flat board, 
sometimes out out on one side to flt the body, 
held on the lap for convenience in needlework, 
shoemaking, and similar occupations. Also 
called lap4ahle, 

lap-chlUtt (lap'ohild), a, A baby in arms. 

In springs Boger of York, Mid, finding OMitorbnw so 
BMtod, fai^ sits him down on Cnntorbniy’B lap (a 


, irbniy’a 1 , , 

too big to be danced thereon t); yea, Canterbnnr'a lervanta 

dondM this Ir- — 

tbtnofl^ and bn 


dondl^ this iqp*eMld with a witness^ who plncked him 
‘ bulleted him to purpooe. 

FHi&sr,^hnidh Hlat, m. UL A 


lap-dog (lap'dog), a. 
the lap; a pet dog. 


A small dog fondled in 


louder shrieks to^pllldni^heaym an ^ 


lap-dovetail (Up'dnv'tU), 
form of dovetailinov ' ' ‘ 


Yldon me tola oonsiUls impedltom ease? Doftthon not 
see mo brought in the briars, or la/t In eke lam, tbrongh 
thy devUeandoonnsailef T«rwii«ia BbpiiM(1614). 

lap^ (lap). An obsolete or dialectal (Scotch) 
preterit of Uap\ 

How Euinie lap and flang 
(A soople Jid she waa and atzoM). 

* ms, Tim 


9. In walking-matches and similar contests, a 
single round of the course along which com- 
lap* (lap), v.i pi»t. and pp. topped, ppr. lafping. petitora tove to go a certain number of times 
[Early mod. B. toppe, < MK toppeifc earlier m order to compete a^meoifleddi8tooe. Tb» 
in another1<im wroppeST) t. 
wTOs thus a doublet of top*: see wop. &. 
ewahp^developt through F. from the same ult. 
source.] I. (rana, 1. To wrap or twist round. 

With agreat deal of doth lapped dbont him like aaoaif. 

B, Joneont Bartholomew Fair, v. 8. 

Abont the paper ... I lapped aeveral tlmos a alendcr 
thread. Bevdon. (LoMom.) 

2. To wrap or infold ; involve. 

Blther Imed other, fnl lonell In armes. 

WOMamqyPalsriieCB. B. T. 8.), 1. 1906. 

And whanne the bodl waa taknn, Joaepb lappide it In a 
dene sendel and lelde it in his newe birieL 

Wgekf, Mat xxvU. 89. 

A kind token of your fkvonr Uat np in a parentheais. 

Jfglon, Anunadveraiona 
Aa lapped In thought I naed to lie 
And gye into the summer Sky. 

loiHpUlMs, VotoM of the Klght, Made. 

8. To fold; bend and lay one part or fold of 
over another: ae, to Zap a piece of oloth. 

Ke snffzed she theMlddayes loorohing powra 
Ke the sharp NorCheme wind thereon to ihowre ; 

Bat Zapped np her silken leaves mod ohayre. 

Spenaer, fT^, m. v. 61 . 

4. To lay in guoh a way as to oover a part of 
something underneath; oanse to overly: as, 
to Zap shmsdcB or slates on a root— 5t* To 
feign; invent 
All 


o'Shanter. 

lapirooele (lap ^r^-sBl), n. [< Gr. the 
flank, loins, f ein.'of Xawapd^f soft, 4- tumor.] 

In paihohf a rapture through the side of the 
belly; lumbar hernia. 

laparooolotomy (lap^rd-kfLlot^mi), w. [< 

Gt. Xawdpa, the flank, loins, 4- amv, the large 
intestine (see colon^)f 4- ro/i^. a cutting, < r&- 
veiPf ramlv, out.] In aurg,, tneision into the 
colon throuf^ an inoision into the peritoneal 
cavity. 

laparo-enterotomF (lap^a-ra-en-te-rot'$-mi), 
n. r< Ghr. Xairdpo, the flank, loins, + hnpov, in- 
testme (see aafmm), 4- ro/i^, a cutting.] In 
sura,, incision into the intestine through an in- 
oisfon into the peritoneal oavity. 

Inpudhyitereem Gap^ft-ro-his-te-rek^t^ 
mi), n. T< Gr. herripa, the flank, loins, 4- Mpa, 
ute^ 4* a cutting out; see hyafarao- 


When husbands or when Zapdems breathe t 

^^,]LoftheL,liLUa 

,, ft. In Jainaryf a 

which shows the thiolmess 

of the lap only on we return edge, 
lap-eared (lap'eid), a. Same as lop^rad, 
lapel (la-per), ». [Also lappel and lapella; < 
ZapB 4- dim. -el. Cf. lappetj A part of a gar- 
ment which laps over another part, or whieh 
is turned over and folded back, either perma- 
nent or adjustable, as for buttoning and unbut- 
toning. 

lapelhont (lap'el-hont), n. Same as laeUewood, 
See Hafto^, 

lapelle (la-per), n. See lapel 
lapelM (la-peld'), a. [< hpel + -ecZ^.] Fur- 
nished with lapels, as a garment, 
lap-frame (lap'frftm), n* In Jkw-manyf,f a ma- 
ohine used in the preparation of coarse flax- 
flber or tow for spinning, it nnltm slivors of eordod 
tow ddivored from m first osrdiug-maohlne or hnalmr 
Into s lip snltcd for delivery to the flnlaher-cird. wlDdiag 
the lip II formed npon a bobbin, from which oii tip fi 
fed or delivered to the flnisber-om 
lapfhl (lap^ffll), n, [< lap^ 4- -^.] As mneh 
as the lap can oontam. 

The gold ind silver which old women believe • . . eon- 
Jnrers brntow by whole IwgMe on poor credolons 

Laplizia (laf'rl-a), a. [NL., < Or. Ao^pZo, an 
epithet of Artemis: perhaps aUn to M^vpa^ 
spoils taken in war.] A notable genus of rob- 

I4d0, secies of which resemhle humblibeea 
X. gibboaa and Lflava are examples. 
Laifliyimia (JS-^'mS), H. ,p^L.,<<shp.5ii^/ife 
gluttony, < Ao^aetv, swallow greedily.] A 
genus of nootuid moths founded by Guende in 
1859, oharaoterised the full naked eyes, 
smooth front, unarmed tilte, rounded oouair, 
truncate thoraoio tuft, and tufted basal seg- 
ments of the abdomen. L,fn»gkarda is the BMtk 
whoai larva li colled the/sB emig^ s wia or gn m wem. 
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It iMkflKli^ teBL IBd tiro 

iMVoboMitoortbal often oooor Id gnii 




Iti ileittQilif liwdl ediptodtoopmteiipenoamdiw- We vniit loppoM tliet u Intinijd of tlm 
feoee of ehefie end itonei. fbre tbe oonimenoeinent of Md^leMfoiiy dvlitt irUoh 

. - - thooeUulertlMneweiobUtoriiia"^^ ^ 

aiir 0. Zi|^ Sieiii. of Qe6L <Olli ed,X p. 

F. lapider)f throw stonos at, sfbne, < lapia (to- top 
pk2-),aBtone: 866 tojDto. Ct dUapidate,! 1. To 
stone ; throw stones at ; hit with stones. 

1 heve been In tbe oetMmbi— ctToe veiy anrloai In- 
deed * we were topMotidlv tbe nettYoe— pebbled to oone paurujr. ifMkreij 
pnipoeo^lglTeyottmyword. &^8iRoniD'iWell,xizi. lapUUft (lap^i-dfst), n. [< L, Ifipia (lapid-), a 
Theieaeonfor Icwdtotoy the piofeeeon le now et bend; stone (S6e tojito), + -tof.] If. A lapidiuy. 



mwf 's A'.M. w, DWU^ VUni 

le, < L. (fern**-), a stone, + fiutn, 
Cx. To eonvert Into stone; 


Fall Army-ironn 

m, lavrai *, moth; «. wiugi of vnr. phteura; if, wingi of vnt./kfvp»a, 

nnmben end demige oereel crops and pestnree, oocaalon- 
illy e?en Tegeteble-gardens. imsy, 7lh Mo. Ent Aop., 
p. 49. 

ImddAf (lap'i-sld), n. [< L. tontotoa, prop. 
(Lli.) iapidhida, a stono-eutter, < lapis (la}>id-)t 
a stone, + ^ida^ < mdere^ out.] A stone-out- 
ter. CoUsy 1717. 

(lapM-da-bl), o. [< lapid{ate) + 
-obto.] That may be stoned. Bailey^ 1731. 
la.piflftida.Ti (lap-i-d&'ri-an), /i. [As lapidary + 
-an.l Same as lapidary, Crdkvr, [Rare.] 
lApldariOlia (lap-i-da^ri-us), », [CL, lapUUt- 
Has, belonging to stones: see lapidary,'] Con- 
sisting of stones ; stony. Colesy 1717, FKare.] 
lajrfdariit (lap^l-da-rist), n. [As ktpidarly) ^ 
-wf.] A person versod in the lapidarv art; a 
connoisseur of fine stones or gems; a lapidist. 

The stone called sapphire by Pliny la now known to 
IsyddahMr as lapli lasull SW. Amtr,^ N. 8., JbV. 84. 

(lap'i-dA>ri), a, and n, [s F. toi^i- 
aairels Sp. Pg* lapidariOy < L, lapidariusy of 
or belon^duff to stones or stone; as a noun, a 
stone-outter : < lapis {lapUU)y a stone : see tonto.] 
L a, 1. Pertaining to a stone or stones; hay- 
ing relation to stones: as, the lajyidary bee 
(mioh see, below).— 9. Pertaining or relating 
to, or used in, the working of stone or stones, 
emeially of fine stones or gems, as cutting, 
jKuishing, enmving, etc, : as, the lapidary art j 
a lapidary wheeL— 8. Engraved or inscribed 
upon stone: as, lapidary verses. 

The lapfOary alphabet used for inscriptions and coins, 
Is aqaare and angnlar, the letters beinff of equal height, 
and composed Isigely of vertical and horiaontal llnei. 


keep him quiet atnoUand House till ell is over. 

ayOMy SmUh, To lady Holland. 

8. To out and polish, as a stone by a lapidary. 

The luby-oblored ones [tounnallnes] when k ipkU M 
being eaiOy mistaken for rubiee. 

Etig, Ccnitd at AiMa, quoted in Fhila. Times, Hay 8, 1886. 

lapidation (lap-i-d&'shon), n. [ss F. lapidation 
s PT. lapiaatM :s 8p. t^daehn m Pg. lapida- 
ftto aa It. UmidaeianeyK L, lapidaUo(n^t a ston- 
ing, < lapiadrey stone: see mpidate,) The act 
of Growing stones at a person or ox striking a 
person with stones; punishment or execution 
by stoning. 

Ill adulterers should be exeented by kwMdKon; tbe 
anclentor punishment was burning: death dways, though 
in divers forms. Bp, HdU, Contemplation^ iv. 15. 

Adultery, if detected, would bo punished by kipidtOUn 
according to the rigor of the Koranic law. 

IL F, Bwtony 81-Medlnab, p. 884. 

lapidator (lap^i-dft-tgr), n, [ss It. lajddatarey < 
h, lapidator y a Stoner, < lapidarey stone: see top- 
idate,^ One who stones. [Bare.] 
lapideim (If-pid^d-on), n, [< L. lapis (topkf-). 
a stone, + -eoa, as in melodsony etc. j A musical 
instrument, invented by M. Baudry, consisting 
of a graduated series of flints so suspended on a 
frame that they can be sounded by blows from 




apis, Ct' lapidoits,'] 
of stone; oonsisting of stone; stony. [Bare.] 


A ohyllfaotory menstruum or digestive 
drawn from ifpeoles or individni 
llsrly dissolve lapidsoui bodies. 

Sir T, Brownsy Vnlg. Bit., U. 6. 

lapldeB,n. Plural of 


peou- 


lapideBoenoet (lap-i-derens), n, r< lapideseend) 
+ -Cd.] The state of being lapidesoent, or the 
process of petrifying. 

They [chemlstsl do with much oonfldenoe entirely as- 
cribe the induration and especially the lupidmvm of 
bodies to a eertaln secret internal prindplft luriclng for Ihe 
most part in some liquid vehicle. Woi^ 1. 484. 

I^meastopf- 


i of vertical and horisontal lines. laiildeicaxiovt f laD-i-des'en-si) 
Imsc Tayhr, The Alphabet, IL 147. ' 


Both styles at capital writing were obviously borrowed 
from tbe ImMary alphabets employed under the empire. 

Fneve. Brit, XVin. ISA 

A, Of or pertaining to inscriptions cut in stone, 
orto any formal inscriptions; monumental: as, 
the lapidary style of composition or of lettering. 

A nobler euloglnm than all the taptdany adulation at 
^ " ConndssMir, no. 181. (LaiMam.) 


modem epitapha 

pAiarfiM^ a bumblebee with a 
he abdomen. It nests in stony 

, a) A lapidaries’ grinding-, cut. 

j-,iadpollihlng-appsj^a^ inoludlim the oenoh and the 

machinery for the wheels or laps, the sutting-, 



bee, AmiStit la 
and red end of 1 


smoothing-, and polishing-mills, and thesUttlug-andjnind- 
ing-whedfik (5) A laploary wheel.— LapldaiT Stm is 
HI., a style appropriate for monumental ana other in- 


The ItwitUnoefuieiMd petrlf active mutations of hard 
bodies. Sir T. Hrotnis, yulg> Brr., HI. 88. 

lajMesoenttCl^i-fles'snt), a, and n. [» F. to- 
pldososnt as it. lajddescenUiy < L. lapidss(ien{U)Sy 
ppr. of lapidesosrty become stone, petrifjr,< la- 
pis (lapid-)y a stone : see lapis,^ L a. 1. Turn- 
ing to stone; petrifying. 

A spring within thebowdlls of y* earth, very deepe, A so 
exoeesive cold that the drops meetiug w*:* some imidsh 
eent mstter converts them Inm an hard stone, which hangs 
■bout it Jlko iololea. BvOyn, Dla^, June 80^ 1844. 

8. Petrifactive; lapidific; having the power of 
converting to stone. 

Beneath the sniiace <d the Berth there may be sulphu- 
reous and other steams, that may be plentifully mixed 
tapiOmnU li- 


The fbotltlous atones of dhymlsts In Imitation (of sdt- 
mint] belEig easily detected ^ an ardinaiy I w sMtoL 

Bay, Works ofSiiSioix i* 
9, An expert in precious and semi-precious 
stones; a student of mineralogy, especially in 
relation to stones used for decoration, 
lapldose (lap^i-dds), a, [ME. lapidoae » F. to- 
pldem St Sp. It. lapidosOf < L. kmidosuay stony, 
< to^ (topid-), a stone: see topis. Of. topiae- 
0ks.j if. Stony. 

Ther (where] deyi Isndes ere A lapidm; 

With doufige Is goode to help hem. 

JPolfaMMiia Husbondrle (B. B. I. 8*X p. SIA 

lajMiiS, a 
, ,formO Hav- 
ing the form of small stones, 
la^^ni (If-pil'us), n.: pi. topi/K (A), [L., dim. 
of to^, a stone : see topis.] 1. A small atone ; 
specmcally, in the plural, fragmentary mate- 
rials ejectM from volcanoes in eruption, va^ng 
in size from that of a pea to that of a walnut. 
They are sometimes so cellular in structure as 
to float on the surface of water.— 9. In atiaA, 
an eaiwrtione ; an otolith ; one of tbe hard oon- 
crotions found in tbe fluid of the labyrinth of 
the ear of many animals. See otolith, 

' ■ '.pl-ddz). [L.,a 

re rock, Aewif, a 
»fF:Beef8^.] 1. 
used only as a Latin word. See phrases 
below.— 2. A kind of oalioo-printing with in- 
digo in which the resists are so oomposed that 
they aot as a mordant for other dyes, those parts 
of file cloth which by the resist are protected 
from the action of the indi^, and are thus left 
white, being dyed in turn oy madder or quer- 
citron-bark. The patterns so produced were 
thought to bear some resemblance to lapis la- 
zuli ; hence the name.— >Lapl8 oanstioiia (canitlc 
itone), cauBtlo potiiah.— iJUliB divlnua (divine noneX a 
prepmiOD of cemMT Bnlpnaift potaMlnm nltratft and 
■lum, 16 parte each, and camphor one part, faced together. 
— Laids mtenaUs (infernal atonex f uaed nitrate of diver, 
or lunar oanatic.— Lu^lanill (aiure atoneX a cllloateof 
aodinm, calcium, and aluminium with a lulphur compound 

of lodtnro, allied In omnpoaition to haf* — “ 

ooonra maaaivft and haa uenaU^ a rii 


liiln Iron wheel edged with dlamund-dact, naed like a taw ; 
(k) thelBpormai, uaed for grinding and poliahing, uanally 
workinghoriaontally and jmorming ita funotlon ny meana 
of Ita upper faoe or dUk, which la faced with metal, wood, 
leather, or other materiel, and la atrewn with poliahing or 
alinril^lgwtoaf^erait degreeaof harduoaa and tlne- 

XL H.; pi. lapidaries (-Tiz), 1. A stone-cutter; 
one who outs and preTOres and InscTibes tomb- 
stones.— 9. Specifically, a workman in fine and 
haid stones; one who aoes any kind of skilled 
work on preolons or semi-precious stones, as 
cutting, poliriiing, engraving, the formation of 
useful or decorative articles, etc. 


with water, and therft in likdihood, ^ 

quora. Wadca m. A 

n. n, A substance which has the quality of 
petrifying another substance, or converting It 
to stone. 

luidUic (lap-i-dif'ik), o. [. F. 

lapidmeo s It. lapidi/loo, < L, to^ 
a stone, -r faoerSy make.] Forming or eonvi 
ing into stone. 


leandnoaean. It 

, , ii ultramarlne-blue 

color, which makM it highly eatetnued aa an ornamental 
atone. It ia hard enough to be engraved and out into 
caroeoiL but large maiaei cannot bo uaed In thia way. be- 
oanae of flawa. That which cornea from l*eraia and China 
la flneat In color. iaolntlng and powdering the blue 
coloring matter the pigment oalled native or real nltra-ma- 
rino ia obtained. See idCramaf^ — l^|ril-lMnU blUS 
a deem blue need in decoration, eapedidly In Oriental 
poroefaln and in the porcelain of stvrea. The S8vrea blue 
la deeper in color than that which bean the aame name in 
Oriental i^elaln, and la common^ clouded or mottled, 
and lometimea veined with gold.— LtlAs-lasnli wnrCta 
name given Joaiah Wedgwood to a vari^ of hla peb- 
bleware which waa veined with gold upon hlna Seeped 
5lewan.— LtplS IdTdlUS (Iqrdian atoneX tonohatone or 
baaanite, a variety m lUidona alate.— Luu OUlllB (pob 
atoneX aoapatonft potatone, or tale, abydrated^loate of 
magnealmn* 

ut' (lap'iih), n.; pi. Lapith(» or Lqpiths 

_ (-CthS, -libs). [< L. LajkthesX Gr. Aawtdiu i see 
L?! WkJe.] One of “ ' 


ipithm,'] One of the Lapiibn. 

The LapUMa [Tirthenonj are yonthfol, beardleaiLdlm, 
but Snnly knit A, 8, Murray, Greek Soalptare, iL 55. 

IiApithB (lap'i-thd), n. pi, [L., < Gr. AarriAu.] 
Isx Or, myth,, a people of Thesroly, held to be 


The laMarka now shall learn to aet 
Their diamonda in gold, and not in Jet. 

pToblaHlutraaa 


[<topw^ + 

mr T, Brownsy Vulg, 


reanyhett , 

than of her ahooting a lapfdtfie Juice into the fom of a 
aheUf JMhnon, Oorreq»ondenoft 1. 48L 

lapidifleal (lap-l-dif M-k^y 
jdi'i Same m lapidifie, 

iSS^tfam (%pidn.fl.U'8bgn), r. F. 
to opento. ISiiyo, Brit,, XlY, M lapidifloation sT^, lapid^/leaoion r It. imdf- 

fleoMoney < NL. *top^^^fto(fiO, the aot of 
turning substances Into stone, < ^lapidifiooFS, 
lapidify: see lapidify, Petrifaction; the pro- 
cess of conversion into stone. 

Indnrstlon. or lspid(kMtioii of inbctanoei more soft, ta 
llkewSae anotlier degree of condenaatkm. 

Sarny Nat Hist, 1 88. 


8. A virtuoso of lapidary work; a lapidarist. 
[Bare.]— Laaldailii^ ddh-mllL a lapidary wheel, 
sboatSlMliMtlu^eonalatlim of aoenterof wood about 
e indhea in diameter upon which a q riral ooQ of Hat or 
dIoCh la wound doaeiy until the diameter of the wheel la 
■bont 10 Indies. The doth or list faoe la draaaedtme and 
oven with an Iron heated to a doll red. Thia mOl la naed 
WmsatBy with pamlot-stone and water, and by resaon of 



LapWiFIghtlagwItti 


r.-Mat 0 p«iirihal 
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«2r w *•** * fleoee, when tt MquiiM tlM ] 
tUoknai^ li toni MniMk and zvmored fro^ 


Jolntfclnooui, . , 

•hifta leml-aylinuriou and putting 
the tongue of ouo flta Into the rooc 
joint 1 b then oovered with a thimble 



find oBpeoially for their ohutisement, with the 
fiid of Thegeii^ of the Gentaom for an attempt 
to carry off Hlppodamela and other women 
from the feaat at ner marriage with Pixithous, 
ruler of the Lapithm* The word la of frequent 00- 
ourrenoe In treatlaee on GreCk ert^ oombatB between 
lAplthw and Oentaun harlne I’cen a fhforlte aubjeot 
idth Greek arOati. ^ 

lap-Jolnt (lap-joint), h. A joint in which one 
edge of *a board, plank, or plate overlaps the 
ed^ of another piece, the Mges being partly 
out away so that the pieeea are in parallel rela- 
tion with each other. The term le need In oontradli- 
tlnotlon to bitfgfw/oOit The Jolnte of weather-boarding 
In bouae-buOdlng and the ao-oaUod "ollnober build" n 
boetaarefuulliaresamplea, A]ioi«w«djoOit.-'BaU-la]| 
. . . a joint fonned by making the endiol 

ng them togetherao that 

^eoem of the other. The 

joint lalhen oovered wlUi a thimble or ring in which it li 
leonred by a key. See out under eoi^pfew- 
lap-Jointed (lap'Join^ted), a. Having Joints 
formed by edges (as of plates) overlapping, as 
Bteam-boilers^ron ships, eto.-^La|hjoliitidworfei 

Same ae eMMSar-wora 

Laplace's coeflUdents, eanatlont Itmotion, 
lueorem, etc. See coeffiment, eto. 

Lapladan (Ift-pia^si-an), a. [< iMplaoe (see 
del.) + -tan.] Pertaining to Pierre Simon de 
Laplace, a great French astronomer and mathe- 
matician (1749-1827). 

This primitive Kantlin and Lt^aiaekm evolutionism, thla 
nebular theoiv of such ezuuliite conolnnlty, ... baa 
oeived many hard knocks from astronomersi 

Pop. Sot. Mo., xxin. 64a 

Laplander (lap'lm-ddr), m. [ss Sw. Lappldnder 
ss Dan. Laplatnaer; as Lajmnd (see def.) + 
-er^.] A native of Lapland, a ro^on forming 
tho northemmost part of the Scandinavian pen- 
insula, and divided between Norway, Sweden, 
and Russia. See Lapp, 

Lapland llnoli. Seo finoK^. 

Laplandiall (lap'lan-dish), a. [< Lapland H- 
Pertaining to Lapland or the Lapland- 
ers: Lappi^. 

Lapland roae-bay. See rose^jf, 
lapling (lap^ling). n. [< lap^ + One 

who is nursed, as it were, in the lap of ease and 
luxury: a term of contempt. [Hare.] 

Yon must not stream out your youth in wlna snd live 
s lapUng to the allk aud* dainties. 

Howyt, Sennons(1666), p. 7. 

Laportea (l$-p6r't$-B), n. [NL. (Gaudiol^ud- 
Beauprd, 1820), named after M. LapariOf of 
whom tho author gives no account.] A genus 
of urticaceous plants of the tribo Vrtioeat and 
subtribe Ureraa;. They much resemble nettles, and, 
like them, are provided with stinging hairs. Ihey differ, 
however, from the genus Urtioa In the oblique ache ' 


process of forming a lap or fleece of fibrous 
terial suitable for preaentation or delivery to 
the oarding-machine. in 

4, InonSia^. a prooess for slightly increas- 
ing the bore of a rifled gun by wearing away 
the lands, or metal between the rifle-grooves. 
—6, In mataUwarhtnaf the smoothing of metal 
surfaces by rubbing them with a plate of metal 
rendered abrasive by the applioanon of oil and 
powdered corundum, or by the application of 
a revolving disk similarly pTepaTea.^6. That 
which is lapped; a flap or pendant. 

cd flowing sto. 

tddom have sny folds or 


As those oisusl lapp^ snd flowing stresmsn wsre 
Imitated from nothing, they sddom have sny folds or 
ohiaro sourob Wai^ols, Aneodotes of Fsintlng, IV. L 


In Mexloo and 


p absent In South 


I and further northward. Iwlnff abi 

America. They arc perennial hw^ ahrubs, or even trees, 
with ample, usually toothed, loavee and minute munueof ona 
or dlmcloua flowera oluatered In Tooae cymea or glomemlea. 
L, Oanadtntii, the wood-nettle^ la a oommonplant through- 
out the eastern United Btatee. L. gigat of Australia is a 
large tree 80 feet in height, with estremely light, open- 
gruned wood, and loavee from IS to 15 tnohei broad. Its 
native name la goo^mathma. and Iti colonial name naCtfe- 
Xt ylelda a valuable liber. 


to be fed to a oardlng-maohlne, into which it Is oairled by 
the action of feed-rolls and the flrat oaid-roller or 110ke^ 
In. Alao called spivodw or Sfotser, and huMfioe^ 
ptug-naoMnOi 

lAro^ (lap'dr), e. f. and i. A Scotch form of 
loppef^. 

lapper-mllk (lap'dr-milk), n. Loppered milk; 
oiabbor. [Scotch.] 

There's a soup parrltch for ye^lt will set ye better to 
be slalstertng at them and the tappor^mOk, 

Soatt, Antiquary, m 

lappet (lappet), n. [< ME. lappetf < lap^ + 
-cflj 1. A little lap, fTap, or pendant, especially 
on a coat or a head-dress. 

When 1 out-off thla lappet from thy Coat, 

Could I not then ea well haue out thy thToetT 
8gli90Mgr,tx. at Du Bartas*s Weeks, U.,The Trophies. 

Half adoiensqneeied idaltsof Unnen, to which dangled 
behind two unmeaning pendants, called lapptU, not half 
covering their atralt-drawn hair. 

Wafp^, Aneodotea of Painting; XV. L 

The dalmatic * * . has full sleeves reaching only to the 
elbows, but prolonged In broad lappeM of mcidoratelength. 

Bnoyo. SHU., VXimlT. 

2, In orniik,^ a wattle or other fleshy process 
hanging from a bird’s head.— 3. One of cer- 
tain bombycid moths, as Laaioeampa guereiflh 
lia : an English book-name. Tho small lappet 
isX. iUot^a. 

lappet (lap'et), e. t [< Umpet^ n.] To cover 
wiQi or as with a lappet. Landar, 
lappeted (lap'et-ed), a. [< lappet 4* -ed9.] In 
omith,, wattled; having fleshy lappets at the 
base of the beak: as, the lappeUa lapwing, 
Soplopterua teotue or Sarohphorug pileatue, 
lappeted (lap'et-end), n. 1. The free end of 
a lappet, as of flne lawn or lace, frequently 
very rich in decoration. Hcuoe— 2. A piece 
of lace or embroidery suitable for making a lap- 
pet. Art Jour.. N.S., XIX. 8. 


lapplngweugiBe (lap'ing-en^Jin), n. In metal- 
working^ a machine for turning over the two Im 
which are later joined by the operation of weld- 
ing. 

lappIng-madUna (lap'ing-mg-shfin^), a. Same 
as lanpor^, 2. 

Lapplui (lap'ish), a. and n. [s Sw. Xoppsk ae 
Dan. LappiSk; as Lapp + -iskl^.] L a. Fertain- 
ingto Lapland or the Lapps. 

n. n. The language of the Lappo, which is 
akin to the Finnic. 

Also Lappie. 

Iftp-plate Gsp'pl&t), fi. In metal-mfhing^ a 
plate which covers the line or Joint where two 
other plates abut against each other, and is 
soldered, riveted, or bolted to both, thus oon- 
necting them. 

Lappoman (la-pd'ni-an), a. [< ML. Z^poaig, 
La:^and: seeXapp.] Same as Xappisa. 

lapp-owl (lap^ouf). a. The great gray owl, BMx 
lamaniea^ of Lapland and other northerly re- 
gions. 




Ibe bar is raised and lowerod as reqnwMl by Che action 
ftother “ 


on it of a wheel grooved acoordlng to the pattern to be pro- 
duced. Sometimes two or more such bars are employed 
simultaneously. The device Is a somewhat eld onr 
much used in Scotland. A. Aorfcie, Weai 

lappetrbgad (lap'et«hed), a. A head-dress 
mMe with lappets or lace pendants. 

He beheld his . . • friend dressed up In a Umpot-koad 
and petticoat QolSmUh^^^iain. 


but vthich forms only a portion of its popula- 
tion. The Lapps are an Inferior branch of the Finnic 
tfSvtSiaU*^ aworiUh and weak, and low In the soale 

lappaoooos (la-pfl^shius), a. [< L. foppocctfs, 
bur-like, < lappa, a bur.] In oot,, pertaining 
toorresembl^abnr. 

}4PPfltt obsolete form of lap, 

teppeL a. See lapel, 

w— ‘ 

one of the trophi or mouth-organs which are used 
for lapping honey or other food, as the tongue 
of a bee. Kirby, 

(lap'dr), a. [< lap8 + -cri.] 1. One 
■M — (a) One who wraps or folds ; 

They msy be leppora of linen, and bailiffs of the manor. 

Swift. 

(e) One who uses a lap, ulna lapidary's wofk. 

The kipper prodnoeo the plain and diamond-shaped sur- 
oes rotary action of the la^dai/s wheel 

OeUkmUMt Hemdbook, p. 17a 

2. In eoitan-manttf,, a machine which receives 
the soutohed cotton from the batting- and blow- 
Ing^naohine, and compacts it into a lap or 


It ts analogous to a split-ring; and, like it, Is used to 
form a convenient oonneottng-llnk. The lap-ring; how- 
ever, Is made of such heavy material that it oannoL like 
. X. KntghL 

. A fur robe or a blanket 
protect the feet and leM when riding 
in a carnage or sleigh. [U. S.J 
Iftlhroller (Iap'r5'16r), n. In coffon-siaaHf** the 
roller of a lapping-machine which receives the 
fiber after the processes of batting and sontch- 
ing, and upon which the lap or fleece is built 
up and oompacted to a thickness suitable for 
delivery to the carding-maohine. 
lapaablepap'B{^l>l)»G. [< topse + -able,] Ca- 
pable of losing, falling, or relapsing. 
Lappana, LamiiBana (laps iamp'Ba-n|), a. 
[NL. Lmsana (Linnieus), Lampsana (Toume- 
fort), < L. lapsana^^lampeanOf < Gr. Lx^vg, 

^vg, the charlock, j A genus of composite plants 
' of the ligoliflorons tribe Oiehoriaoeas, type of the 
Bubtribe Lapeanew, having a glabrous in voluere 
and naked receptacle, omong, somewhat oom- 
pressed, manv-nbbed aohenes, small, loosely 
panioled heads, and yellow corollas, vine vary 
Closely rClatad WMoles, peritapa reducible to three or four, 
occur, widely distributed thionghoot the northern hemi- 
sphere lu the Old World, one of them also occurring In 
North Amertoa. They are annual erect, taranchlng herba, 
sometimes hairy or glandular-viscid, with ooandy toothed 
or plnnatiild leaves, and long-pedunoled heada L. eem- 
irninit, the nlpplewoil, Is a oommon hedge-weed In Europe, 
and ooonrs in the United States and Canada, perhopa only 
naturaUaed. 


rhat old ona mm oocon id uie umimi moamm ua iwua 

laving, p, 188. .naturaUaed. . 

A nCead-dress lAPM^«,LuvniM»(lap-,luD] 
Ats. ^ Lapsana, Lampsana, 


Iamp-B&'nf4),fi. 
+ -cm.] A 

"Or 


And aalla with fampst-Sead and mtnelng tin 
Duly at ohlnk of beU to morning pray'rB. 

(SiQMr,l'mth,L 180. 

Same as lap- 

lappet-WMVlxig (lap'et-wd^Tlng), n, A sys- 
tem of weaving used for producing figures on 
the surface of elotb by means of needles placed 
in a sliding frame. /. Marlow, Weaving, p. 188. 

LapplO(Wik),a.andii. [<Lapp + -ki!j Same 
asXqp^. 

lappml (lapsing), a. [Verbal n. of Xqpl, e.] 
1. tSb act of liol^g up with the tongue.— 2. 
The motion and sound of rippling water. 

lfU|Nrtllg^(lap^ing)fff* [Verbal n. of 1. 

The act of wrapping or folding.— 2, The aot 
of superimposing the margin of a pieoe of any 
material upon the xnaigin of another pieoe, as 
inmakingalap-Joint.— 8. In tesUle siafiiff.,the 


aubtribe of oomposlte plants of the tribe i 
ehorioeem, typified by toe genus X^m^ ^d 

nakedfo^ 


containing also the _ 
gen, annual leafy h^bs with 
voluores of nearly equal soales, and glabrous 
aohenes, obtuse or rounded at the apex, 
lap-flcale (lap'sk&l), n. An apparatus used in 
weighing out the quantity of wool or cotton 
which is to be spread upon the feadlnMproii 
of a lapper or a carding-maohine. E, H, Kmght. 



tinned falling off or away; a passing or i 
Ing along or away: as, the iqpis inflowing wan 
the lapse of time. 

About me round 1 saw 

BUI dale, and shady wooda, and annny pla in s. 
And languid IqjMitfmnrmBftaj^rti^^ 


Through the atm hgNi eff sgas. 
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9. A gndnal fall or deioont; passage down- 
ward, physical or moral; a jAssing from a 
higher to a lower place, state, or condition : as, 
a fapse from integrity; a lapse into sin, 

81no« thy origl^ laptt, trae liberty 
li IfMtT Mmon, l\ L. xii. 88. 

The IdSMw to Indolence ii lOftMid lmpere<^ble, bat the 
retnni to dllJgenoe le dlttcolt JoSncon, lUunbler, 
With loft and lilent lapte came down 
The glory that the wood reoolve% 

At ■unset, In Its golden leaves. 

LongfJH^t Barlal of the Mlnnisiiik. 

8. A failure or misoarrii^pe through soiue fault, 
idip, or negligence; hence, a sll^ or fault in 

g moral ; a mistake from carelessness or inat- 
ntion : as, a lapse of justice ; a lapse of title to 
an estate ; a lapse of the tongue or of grammar. 

Hli f Adrian**! ^ 
the tapM and det 


Hli fAdrian*^ whole time was a very rostomtloh of all 


ments sate served to the guests in their laps, 
instead of at Jable. Lowellf Biglow Papers, 
Int. 

■s, 

imagin _ 

ivePs Travels," whoso inhabitants were 

engaged in all sorts of ridiculous projects; 
honoe, ohimerioal; absurd; ridiculous; impos- 
sible. 

After all, Swift's Idea of extraotliw snnboams oat of oo- 
uumlMua, which he attributes to his Leputan philosophers, 
may not bo so very absurd. 

iSVr «f. HemeAri, Fop. Loots., p. 68. 

n* n._ An inhabitant of Laputa*^ a visional^ 



slribrnrattpablieoeniiiooiaL Aftsr^tlmeofABgoates, 
at Ifl^eaoh division of the city had also Its own pnblk 
ImClcwweofijfittstf^ The prii^ Laiw dUtarsd for 
each fSmi^, ana were worriilped dally In the honas^ be- 
ing domlmled either on the family hearth or in a qlwial 
shrine. They received also eapeolal recognition upon 
every oooailon cf f eettvlty, pubuo or private^ and on oe^ 
tain dim devoted pirtloalariy to then, and claimed trib- 
ute aUse from the bride upon entering the family and 
from the youth upon attaining his majority. The bhlef 
of the private Lares in etch franUy, the domestio or house- 
hold Lw (Lor /omMirii) in the fullest sense, wis the 
spirit of the founder of the family. To the family ipIrttB 
were often added in later tlme^ among the houaehold 
IAm the ahadei of heroea or other peraonhlltlea who 
were looked upon with admiration or awe. Xn their char- 
aoter aa malignaat divinities, the Lares were oommooly 
classed under the titles of Ismwrsf or larvw. 


.uapubni a 

lap-weld (lap'weld), n. A welding or weJ 
made by lapping one piece of metal over an- 
other before hammering: distinguished from 
hutt~weld» 


In oodieonited osrth, 
And on the holy hea^ 
The Lon and Lemuree i 


ys of former times. 

Baecnh Advanoemeiit of Learning, L 78. 

Let ns stand never so mueh upon our guard, there will 
be Ispm, there will be luadvortonoles, there will Iw sur- 
prlsee. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, XL iv. 

4. hi Eng. eeeles. law, the failure or omission lapwing (lap^ wing), n. [Early mod. E. lappe- 
proseni a clerk to a l^neftce to7sf/,<^E. a corrupt form, idmnlatmg 

within the time allowed him, six months from — -- •*“ ’ aL — • 

avoidance, in which event the benefice is said 
to be lapsed or in lapse, and the right of pres- 
entation passes to the bishop. 


lapweld (lap'weld), e. t To weld together by 
the lapping of one edge over the other. 


The oaiion wits made for presentation within six months, run, + **winee, < *winean, move aside, turn : see 

via «?'■««. . The »BP«- refe«.to. the 

lapse (^ps), t’*; pret and pp. lapsed, ppr. faps- 
' [<X. lapsare, fall, slip, stumble, freq. of 


moan with midnight plaint. 
jreton»Katlvlt!y,l.l»L 

Iposses- 

sions of a family or household ; one of the nouae- 
hold gods. Compare Penates^ in a like use. 

So shall each youth, assisted by our eyes, ... 

Bo rich in anolent brass [oolnsi, though not in gold; 
And keep his Lons, though his boose be sold. 

Dnnolad, Iv. 866. 

Yon were my wonders, you my Lan, 

In darkling days my sun and stars. 

LotMff, Oracle of the Goldfishes. 

8. [I. 0 .] The white-handed gibbon, Hylohaies 
lar. See Bylobates.^^. ^ gronp of 

wiiiA*, xuo iituuc nr^poti'. w wiw l^idoptOTOW Insects." 8. A genus of 

Wid’a lirogular, twitohing mode of flight.] A BmmoblaBtao or tubularian hydroldB, type of 
plover-likebiidwithfourtoes, aorest, andluB- 



pp. lapsus, fall, slip: see lapse, n. Cf. eoU 
lapse, elapse, illapse.relapse.'i I, intrans. 1. To 
fall; slip; slide; glide; sink; pass slowly, silent- 
ly, or by degrees. 

This disposition to shorten our words by retrencliing 
tbe vowels is nothing else but a tendency U>lap§B into the 
barbarity of those northom nations from wliich we de- 
■oended. To the Lord Treasurer. 

8. To slip in conduct; fail in duty; deviate 
fr^m rectitude ; commit a fault ; slip or faU into 
error or sin. 

To kuma in fulness 
Is sorer than to lie for need. 

Shttk., C^boUne^ UL 6. la 

8. To fall or pass from one proprietor to an- 
other, by the omission, negligence, or failure of 
some one, as a patron, a legatee, etc. 

If the arohblihop shall not fill It up within six months 
entning, It lapm to the king. Aylife, Parorgon. 

4, To pass or fall away; fail; speciiloally, in 
law, to become ineifectiial or void: as, the ben- 
efice lapsed; the legacy lapsed. 

Until in time his hlstoiy shall lapm and bo forgoUou. 

H. D. Biadtmm, Loma Doouc, p. 877. 


JUS plumage, belonging to the genus VaneUus 
and family ukaradriidai. The beit-known lapwing 
Is V. eiistatut, a oommon European bird, also oalled ps- 


or ftnl Into some other kind of sin, such os offering sacrifluo 
or Incense to idols, etc. On profession of contrition thoy 
were illowed to hope for rostoratlon to the church, but, 
before being again admitted to communion, hod to pass a 
long probation, and submit to speolal penances, some- 
times lasting till the approach of death. 

n. trans. To cause or suffer to slide; suffer 
to fail or become void or ineffectual; lot slip. 
[EiM.] 

He oounts the living hli to dispose, not to make profit 
of. He fears more to lajm hfs oonsoienoe than his living. 

Fuller. 

lap-ihawer (lap^sha^vdr), n. A machine for 
reducing leather-hides to a uniform thickness 
by shaving away inequalities by means of a 
set knife. The name comes from the old prac- 
tice of shaving hides W hand while held on a 
board in the lap. E. H. Knight 
Up-sldid (lap'ri^dod), a. Same as hp^ded. 
lap-StOlie (lap'stdn), n. A stone held lu the lap 
on which shoemakers hammer leather to make 
it more solid. 

UpStiroak (lap^strfik), a. and n. 1. a. Built 
nth each streak or course of planking over^ 
clapboaTOH on a 



Lar^ (Ikr), n. [< L. Lar or Lars (Lari-), < Etrus- 
can Lar% lord.] Lord; a title prefixed to 
Etruscan names, properly difitinctive of the 
oldest son, and often mistaken for an integral 
part of the name. Also J^rs. 

Appraised the lyolon custom, spoke of those 
That lay st wino with Lar and Luonmo. 

Tennyson, Princes^ 11. 
Lem l*orsona of daslnm. 

By the nine gods he swore 
That the great house of Tsrquln 
Should suffer wrong no more. 

MoMiOay, Horstlna 

See group!. 

;i^ra'ri-um}( n.; pi. lararia (-g.). [L., 


Lanunlei 
hurMinm 
< 

the 


ISMSUIU JTJ-Uiuy. 7»., pi. 

jAir, a household deity: see Among 

le ancient Bomans, a small shrine m private 
houses where the Lares were kept and wor- 
shiped. 

larboard (Iftr'bfird; by sailors, lab'drd), fi. and 
a. ^arly mod. E. also larhwfrd (also leereboofd, 
in connection with and accommodated to afsore- 
Imrd, starboard); nn>b., with irreg. alteration 
illation of the form to that of the 


< ME. Uddehord (found 


Lapwing ( Vungllut 

toff, from its ory. ThoadulimalehssUieu] 


of d tor by assimi] 
asBOciatod starboard, 
only once), perhaps for Vadebord, lit. the *lad- 
ing-side’ (the side on which, in the absence of 
auyreasontotheoontrary.thocQ , ' 

< lade, a load. lit. a caiTymg(cohil!i 


irl- 



or orange-brown, 
and the feet red. 


j tan black and white, the bUl blook, 
It is about os large os a pigeon. The 


eggs ore esteemed a great luxury, and many ore annually 
‘ “ ' ■ " morwiy '* * ■ ' ' 


. distrlotsof 
There ore other 


8 way. Jjapstroaks 

are not so strong as smooth-seamed boats, and 
aare much more easily strained. 

Hill boet . . . was a kuatreak, some tblr^-seveu feet 
long. The BoUon OMe, Nov. 7, 1886. 

l8pitroikedOap'atrfikt), a. BameMlapstreqk. 
Iftpfftriokor (lap'strfi-kAi 
nsei a lapatreak * 

Imniff (lap'sos), 

•up: see lapse, n.^ 

M a Latin wora.— Lapsiisoiliiiil, s mp cf the pen ; 

a mistake In writlim.--LimBiif Ungui, a allp or tbe 
toogne; a mlstakeoT s wora^ln ntteronee.— Lapns sne- 
a of the memory. 



sent to the London morkeU from the ^ 

England, under the name of piowry 
speoies. Also oalled /cgnofriy. 

For onone after he was dhounged. 

And from his owne Undo strounged, 

A lapwynke mode he was. 

GoiMf, Oonf. Amont, ▼, 
Wherein yon resemble the lapwing, who orieth most 
where her nest is not Lpiy, Alexander and Oimpospe, IL 8. 

lapwlnktt n. An obsolete form of lapwing. 

lapwmrk (lap'wCrk), n. In metaUworJeing, work 
in which pms are fastened together by beizm 
lapped one over the other and then riveted 
lapwelded, or the like. 

n. Obsolete forms of 

laanfiar n. [L., also lagueare, a 

paneled celling; of. lacunar, of same senge: see 
laeunar.’X A celling which consists of sunk or 
hollowed compartments having bands or spaces 
between. See Ummr!. 

Lari (Utr), ft. ; pi. Lares (lA'rdfi), or, as English, 
Xaf8(lfirz), [<L.Zar, usually in pl.iA»rcs,OL. 
iAises (Etruscan Lamn, Lalan), perhaps akin to 
Skt. las, shine.] 1. In Bom. anV 
a class of infernal deities whose c^ 


I etym. 

of Itackbonrd. It is not clear why this term, 
which remains in other Teut. tongues, gave 
way in E. to larboard. Cf. starbinird (ult. < 
AS. stedrhord, < stedr, steer, rudder, -H bord, 
side). The supposition that larboard stands 
for *low€r^boari, i, e. left side (D. laager.loweit, 
left ; of. E. obs. higher, right), is untenable ; and 
the statement that larboard and starboard are 
derived, respectively, from the (supposed) It. 
" ’ ' hhB,t sidej g^ta borda, 

nonsense.] L n. Bout, 
tiip which is on the left hand of 
’ the bow : opposed to starboard, 
the right-hanu side. The term Is now obiolesoeii^ 
the wora port having been otfiolally subitltated in order 
to avoid confuiion, in hearing orders, with the oppoeite 
but like-sounding atarboard. 


Thsg leyden in on laddeberde and the lofe wytinea 

AUkeraUve Foams (ed. Hoirisa UL 10& 
All the way vpon hli karsbord was the malne ooesa. 

Haklugt’s Veyasuh P- 

We have had enough of action, and of motloD wa 
Boil'd to starboerd, roll'd to iSrbocinl, when the surge was 
asethlngfree. IVemieon, l.otoa-Bateri(Oh^ 

n. a. Of or pertaining to the loftrhand side 
of a ship; port: as, the larboard QuarteT...-Ism. 

.. IqiuufUr-boatithainate'a^t 


orlaAoarAc 


1. In Bom. antlQ,, one of 
leities whose cult was of 
primitive origin. Thor wars looked upon os natural 
— . -x-x_ snd alao os powerful for 


larboWlilMB (IBr^bfiOinfi or -Uns), n. [< lar 
~ -i- bowlines.} 3rGttf.,themenof the lar- 


watoh. See watch. 

laroffner (Ittr'se-nte), n. [< torosa-y + -eri.] 
One who commits larceny ; a thief. 
iMFOMoifft (Ur^Bfi^iist), a. [< laroen^ + -Iff.] 
end wwe honored wiuTtemsiloi ihd an Same as laresuar. 


proteotofi of the state am 

evil if not dnly req»eoted and propitlutAL 'the ^bllo 
Lam,^oi^iMlgr^^ tn num^, the gwd:^ 
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mrotBfW a. [< larw^ ^ -w®,] lard (IM), *. [< ME. lordff, < OP. tor<f, P. lard, lardmr^. lardUMt. h. [ME., alio Zattlfv; < OP 

TMev^;^ jpertuning to, oharMterised by, or fat of Bwine^ blub^r of whalea, etc., m ^larduref slaughter ( t) {not found In thin seniie): 

of. larditre, a j^eoe of ^on or fat : < larder, laid, 
stick, spit: see lard, v.] Slaughter. 

TherCide Ban gretmerrelllea ffor hs remounted ArtlnuF 
„ inongo ble enniyee with hn force, and made lo grate 
lardnr of the Qeaunteo, that noon duiite dt liym a>Dide a 
•troka Mtrtin (£. E. T. 8.X IL 888. 


tainted witn larceny. 

The acquittal of any noble and offlotal thief will not fall 
to dlffue the moit heartfelt latlafaction over the toree* 
non* and biuglartoai world. 

I^nty SmUh, Peter Plymley’a lettera 

larcenonsly (lEr'sg-nus-li), ads. In a laroe- 


baoon, fat of swine, blubber of whales, etc., m 
Sp. Pg. It. lardo s NGr. XapSl, < L. lardum, la~ 
ridum, larida, the fat of bacon. Of. Gr. Ao/Mvdr, 
fat, ?ap6g, sweet, pleasant, nice.] If. The fat 
of swine *, bacon ; pork. 


Uaoouvwnjf ynu- ucfv. 

nous or thievish manner; thieviedily. 
laroeny nibr'es-ni), n. [Formerly also lardnif ; 
with a^ed suffix -y, prob. to conform the word 
y, etc.; earlier */ard0fi,lar«on. 


with 
to hui 
<OP 


And to the taUe tent me iinoklng lord; 

On which with oager appetite they dfna 
A eavonry bit that aenru to rellah wine. 

Dryffen, w. of Ovld’a Bancia and Pbllemoi^ 1. 107. 

3. The fat of swine after being separated from 


in, lardn, F. lardn as Sp, 


trodnio, < L. latrodnium (> E. laifodnif), 
boiy, < latrfMtinarif practise freebooting or nigh- 
way robbery, < latro, a hired servant a me^ 


ow^rogs^, wlthoutthe consent of Ibe owner; 
th^ft. SoBt, According to some rooent aathorltlea, 
oouveraion with felonloni intent may bo larceny althuiigli 
there waa no Intent to appioi^at^e thing to the me of 
the thief htmaelf. At common law appropriatl^ by an 
employee or bailee alreedy in lawful poaeeMion was not 
larceny, but at moat embeialement By modem atatute, in 
Boveral Juriadlctiona aota formerly amonntl^'only to em- 
beailoment have been made larceny. 


I, pi It the flesh and membranes by the process of ren- larderoUlte (lUr-de-rent), «. 

id^),Toh^ connected with 

ngMh.. dustry of Tuscany.] A hydr< 


lardAT^baetle (Ittr'd^r-be^tl), u. The bacon- 
beetle. JJermestca lardariue ; so called from its 
depredations upon stored animal foods. See 
IkrmeaUs, and cut under bacon^becile. 

S eamed after 
e borax in- 
dustry of Tuscany.] A hydrous ammonium 

meiw baalaof olntmente udoer^ borate occurring in white crystalline masses 

oenary, a freebooter, robber. Of. Gr. Wpif, a lard (lttTd)j^p. [< ME. larden, < P. larder m Sp, about the Tuscan lagoons, 
hired servant.] In latr, the wrongful or fraudu- lardar b Pg. lardear b It. lardare, lard; from lardOTOr (mr'ddr-dr), n, [< ME. larderere, < 
lent taking and carrying away, py any person the noun.] 1, froag. 1, To stuff with bacon or harder + -er^.] One who has charge of a larder, 
and from any plaoe, of the mere i)er8onal goods pork ; introduce thin pieces of salt pork, ham, fohn nti-John, by of his Mannor of s. in Nor- 
o£ another, with a felonious intent to convert or bacon into the substance of (a joint of meat) admitted 

thorn to the taker’s own use, and make them his before cooking, in order to improve its flavor. - . - x /•« /jx l . 

He ta al«» good at Moat after the Mode of 

France. ^ HouM, Lettera, L v. 88. , . 

Iienee^2. To intersperse with somethini 
way of improvement or omamentaUon; e; 
garnish ; interlard. 

They aay, the Lirlck ia larded with paaalonate Bonnets. 

Sir P. Sidneift ApoL for FoSfia 

A TowrtmlMy lonM with the word* hnmultr md phi. ^F. *lardtnier, < ML. tardenarUu, eq^v. 
Imthiopy. H, Chaatt, Addroim, p. m, dariM, a steward, one in oharm of the larder, 

8f. To pieroo as In the operation of lardhiff. < L. tordam, lard: Boe faijd,farc/(wl. Henoeihe 
TbrBiwbodduthMr.t. ChiidMlU.. simamoLordetr^A steward. 

And in an inatant kmUth both hli thighes. , ao makyst at Ciyatyimu a d w lardMer and n 

ftdw-w. tr. 0 lDaB.ru.-. wc.haa.'^.voo.ilon. MwJsigwj^igJ^. • »a«- 


be chief Lardmr. 

taker, Ohronidea, p. 186, 

[ME, lardyr^ 

lardifpt (lBr'd6r-i), n. ^Vormcrly also larderie, 
lardarye, lardrp, lardrie; < ML. lardarium, a 
larder: see larder^. Of. OF. larderie, the art of 
lurding meats.] Same as larder^. 

CamStia, flomotio [li.), a lardrie at place to ] 
keepe meate in. 


nium, ia 


oontraotlon for latroclny, latrod- 
the law Into two sorta. 

BkuMom, Oom., IV. xvU. 

Oompound larceny, see f(ifnmg.--anuid lir- 
oeny, larceny of propmty having a value equal to or more 
than a certain amount, which the oonunon law iu Bimland 
flieaatlftf., and which is fixed In somonertsof the Uiilted 
States at SSS, in others at 150, Pet^ firosiiy, larceny of 
property having a value lose than that flx^ in the case 
of grand laroeny.^Billl^ Isroanv, larceny nnoombined 

wlm any o^umstaaoes of aggravation, such as being oom- a m i-. x. -..-.x _ lanwr no *Byn> gwuyn. iwcbt iBw ^jii. & r. o.;, p. m 

mlttwl hy th« owng> clwt. or Mrrintt orftwn t fc pw . Pv gwase to, baste, grease; lajjjag-needta ^to'dlng^nd'dl), n. Aninatni- 

Falstaff sweats to death, "*"*** * “ ** 

And larde the lean earth. 

Sdot., t Hen. IV„ IL a lie. 

^ ^ ^ _ As smart above inff-ne 

Am meat and larded looks <»« “jjjje W®- Isxdillg-ltickf, ». Bame as lard^^needle. 

8f. To fatten. *«*“ t o.diww..jyd 

And moohdl mast to ths husband did yields, ioi»iiAihifciTi <Tt\ u. flamn no 

And with hla nuU Iwrded many swine. lardo^n, 

iSSpsnisr, Bbq>. CaL, Fdmuuy. lard-oil (lUrd'oil), tf. An oil expresBed from 
Uve by meat ! hogs’ lard. It is oolorleM and limpid, and is used fOr 

By tangii( 7 upyottrbodieil 'tis lewd and logy. * “ ' ' ' • - - • 

PUteher, Bonduoa, L a 


of grand laroeny.^Binilde Isroany, larceny nnooml 
with any olroumstaaces at aggrmva^n, such as being 
led ^ the owner's derks or servants, or from tbt r.. 

when so combined, It is called eomppund lareent* 

Bobbery is larceny combined with assault, and is thus com- 
pound uuroeny. 

lordh (lurch), n. nSiarly mod. E. larche, < OP. 
larege, ktrice b Sp.ldrioo s Pg. lariot) b It. larice 
m MD. (erelsen(ooom), D. hrmnCboom) as OHG. 
*larihha, MHG. taroh€f lerehe, G. lerehe, Idrehe 
(lerohenbaum) b Dan. Uerkc, lmrlce{trm) as Bw. 
IdrkitrM), < L. larix (lario-), < Gtr. Upi^ (UpiK-), 
larch. The W . Uar$~wydden, llar^ddm {gwydr 
d 0 fi,tree) is after E. The mod. P. name is mdto.] 
Any coniferous tree of the genus Xari^r. The com- 
mon larch of Europe A. twn/pm, is native in the Alps 
and their vicinity, and is frcrjueutly cultivated in England 


ment with which to insert the Btrips of pork 
used in larding meat. 

(IttrMiug-pin), n. Same as lanf- 



for mauim soap. 

lardon, lardoon (lUr'd^n, lur-dan^, n. [< F. 
lardon, a thin slice of bacon, < tord, iiacon: see 
tarda n.] A strip of bacon or salt pork used for 
larding. 

Thrust the needle into the meat at one of the side lines, 
and when it is about half way through to the of the 

S lece, press the steel slightly with the thumb end fore- 
nger,V) bdd the lardom in plaoe until it hM entered the 
moat NewCk)okBo(^p867. 

lard-press (liii^'pros)^ n. A press used for 


, lMtel(lto'dte).n.’ [■< 

^ fs Venetian turpentine and Its bai^ a tub for bacon, larder, 

tanning and dyelzig. The American - • . 


American Lerdip or Tamerock (Lai^jr AimricmHm), 

^ I, hnneh with leavei i a, bmneh with cones i a, braaCh with mala 
floBnt S, branch with a Mung cone; r.oone; W. scale of cone with 
thatwoMedm r,Med. 

and the United States, 
and Its wood Is tou^, 
rable. The tree yiwdi 
is in tanning and dyelzig. The American or black 
larch Is L, Amerteana, the tamarack or baokmataok. The 
larch of northwestern America is A. aeeldenkdte. TheOhl- 
neie or golden larch is A. (Peeiudularia) KmmafefA The 
Himaliyan larch, A. GrifUw, ytolds a soft but dunble 
timber. The Corsican larch is PAwi LarMo, 

When rosy plumelets tuft the IdrvA. 

TVntigiOfi, Zn Memoriam, xoL 

Urdl-*bftrk (Ittrcb'bftrk), n. The bark of Larix 
Ewrepma : the laricis cortex of the British Phar- 
mMopoeia. Ithas been used in hemoirhaglo, bronchitic^ 
and cutaneous sfleotloiis. 

hldhan (Ittr^ohen), a. [< larch + -enH.] Of, 
.pertaining to, or of the nature of laroh. 
Ilffdl4ree (litri^'trfi), n. Same as larch. 


II,t intrane. To grow fat. 

In the furrow by, where Ceres lies much sptll'd, 

The unwieldy lairding swine his mnw then having flird, 

Lies wallowing in the mire. 

J)rayUm, Polyolbiou, xiv. 106. 

lardacein (Ifir-d&'s^-in), n, r< Utrdaoe{au8) + 

-ti»9.] A proteid substance z&und as a deposit 
in certain diseased organs and tissues of 
body. It differs from other proteids iu reaisting the ac- 
tion of dhpMtlve fluids^ and iti coloring red with Iodine 
alone, amf violet or blue with iodiue and aulpbuzlo acid. 

lardftoeoiu 

•aceous,^ 
sisting 

StSSi’ta 5 eei^te the oleer fat ^ Ae membraoee and 
ed In various tissues. Also called alkmninoid, wagy,or wiwery parts. A, If. Knight, 
omyMd dOeaee or dqpieroeAm.— LwrOaoeous ttssues, Isxdryt, ». A contraction of lardery, 

X A 4 . V * ^ lardstona (Ittrd'ston), %, A kind rf soft stone 
lard-bolto (jard ho\ lOr). n, A steam-heatod found iu cWa. See agahnatolite, 

IB boiled to sep- larduret, ». See fardsf®. 

the lard from the membranes. JS, E, igrdj (liJr'di), a, [< lard + -yi.] Containing 

A A- i* ^*^5 nature of la^, 

j An ai^tue for An obi^lete tom of Uml. 

rfS !«*♦. "• An obeolete spelling of Mrl, 

"•“«lii.w>d ont tar mMD. of plpw,wtallo .Ir li* forced fj? *i1Iv*‘ 

VMM through a tuni^ shaft in the mid- Larontia (la -ren ti-^, n. [1^. (Treitsohke, 

1825), < L. Larentia, in uomanlegend the foster- 


sidM of the vessel if. B. K^kL 


, , a room for meats, < ML. 

lardarium (also larderium, after OP.), a room 
for meats, < L. lardum, laridum, fat of bacon: 


mother of Romulus and Remus.] A genus of 
goometrid moths giving name to the Larenttda, 
having the palpi reaching beyond the front and 
their joints indistinct. The larvm are deader end 
cylindrio, and live on low filante. Xqiresentatlves ooeur 
in ill psrti of the world; nearly 100 species sre daiorlbtd, 
about 40 of them European. 


see lard , ». Of. OF, lard&ir,lardoMor, a larder, 

P. larddrp, a larding^pia, < ML. lardatorium, a i-de), iTjri. [NL. (Guende, 1867), < ZarenUa 

larding-pin, < lardare, lard, spit: see lard, r.] * ' ‘ - 

1. A room in which bacon ana other meats are 
kept or salted ; hence, a depository of provisions 


in general to a household; a pantry. 

Good maater porter, I belong to the lafdsr, 

iffAai., Hen. vm., V. 4. 5. 
The IMmv of Savona were filled with the choicest game. 

Prei^ Yrid, and Isa., iL SO. 

,2. The stock of provisions in a house ; provi- 
sions as served. 


+ -imr.] A family of geometrid moths, l^pi- 
fled by the genus JLaree^Ua, containing such 
forms as the pugs, carpet-moth% hi^-fliers, ete. 
It is a large sod wide-rorsad gronn whose members have 
thepslpl compressed like a beik, the wings not aagnlateb 
rarely dentai^ with moderate fringe^ and ttw areola 
oftenest double. The larva sre elongate, wtUmut ta- 
beroles.utaally green, and with dlstlnot lines. 

Lamtinffi, Larentli^ (la-ren-ti'nS, la-ren4i« 
TnS), a. [NL., < LarenUa + •inw.j The Idh 
rentiaee regarded as a subfAmily. 


knovar 

' (Utr'8''Tto), 11 . Sen UtgeMmer, 

When ohlldm iMov«rtnqalittiY« ii toihemeiiiingor 
me of anf wtliila^ It li MnnetlmM Uio owtom to robnka 
thorn bfMo^th^uvIofvoiifv for mod HoIKimU. 

Laraii n. The Latin plural of Xari. 
largamenta (DtMft-men'te), adv, [It., < larao, 
laige: tee large,} In mueiCf largely: broadly; 
in a maimer onaraoteriKed by breadth of style 
without ohange of time, €^ve. 

' > (Ittij), a, and n. [< ME, large. < OP, largCf 

Sp, Pg. It. farj^o, < L. larguttf abun- 
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Alwoy thflj Mke upward on higlito^ 

While oohe of horn iiot Mi tof^ 

Ohanwet, Houae of Fimob L 74a 


The win 

And high pennlnlciti of all-ruliug Heiiiren 
Left him ol lorp# to hii own dark dealgna 

MUtvSy. L, 1. sia 


Wo more a Tlaion, reddened, f sfpu n i d , 

The moon dipe toward her mountain neat 

XowiB; lp^idove,?t 

I, fi. The condition or qual- 

(a) Blgnem; bulk;] 


F. large b Sp, Pg. It. largo, < L. largue, 
dant, plentifuL copious, large, mudi.] L o. 

1. Ample in dimenlEdons, quantity, or number; 
haying much size, bulk, volume, extent, ca- 
pacity, scope, len^, breadth, etc., absolutely 
or zelativeiv: being of more than common 
measure; wide: broad; spacious; great; big; 
bulky: opposed to mall or Utile, and used of 
both corporeal and incorporeal subjects: as, a 
large house, man, or ox ; a large plain or river ; 
a large supplv, assembly, or numoer of people ; 
to deal on a large scale or with large subjects; 
to seek a larger sphere ; a man of large mind or 
heart; a large manner In painting; the largest 
liberty of action; to confer large powers upon 
an agent; farpe views. 

Lerjf or tbo londea that hii oldrea wonuen. 

Mob. qf Brmne, p. 144. 

'Jbey buiiod him in Legate'i Den, 

Alairgi mile frae Hamw. 

Bern qf Hartaa (Ghlld'i BoUada TH. 819^ 

'When re go, ye ihall cxime . . . to aloipi land. 

Judges XTlU.ia 

2 pray Ood bleaa us both, and send ni, after this large Li^ffely 
Dtitanoe, a Meeting. Uawa, Lettera I. L 6. ^ 

From this place we had a large prospect of the Haiti of 
Badiaelon, which Is of a vast extona end rery fertile. 

MewmdreU, Aleppo to Jenisalem, p. 67. 

In all aeaaona there will be some inatanoes at persons 
who hare soula too large to be taken with popular preju* 
dioaa. StetU, Bpoota&r, JSo. set. 

at. Full; complete. 

They alepen til that It was pryme large, 

Chavaer, Squire's Tala L 86S. 

*«8myte on hClddr," aayd Eobyn, 

*4 gire the large feva." 

hytM (Ml qf iZobyn Hade (ChUd’s Ballada V. 116). 

8f. Ample or fiee in expenditure; liberal; lav- 
ish; prodigal; extravagant. 

But hy thy lyf ne be natnoore lo large: 

Keeps bet oure good, that gere I thee in oharge. 

Ohauerr^ Hhlpmau's Tala L 481. 

Large of hli treasurea of a soul k great 

Aa flUa and crowda hla uuiveraal neat (Innocent XI, 1. 

Dryden, Britannia Bedivira 1* bA 

4f. Ample or liberal in words; diffuse; free; 
full; extended: applied to language. 

The dedantionB we hare aent Inoloaed, the one more 
hreefe A generall, whlob we thinks y« titter to be preaeut- 
•d; the other aomething more large, 

Quoted Is Brad/orde Plymouth Plantation, p. 84. 

If I ahall be Isrpi, or unwonted In Inatlfyiiig my aelfo 
to thoee who know me not for else It would be need- 
leaie, let them oonalder that a abort slander will oft times 
reach farder then a loim apology. 

Jigfim, Apology for Bmectymnuus. 

6t. Free from restraint ; being at large. 

Of burdens all he set the Paynlms large. JWr/aa. 

6f, Free from moral restraint; broad; lioen- 
tions. 

The man doth fear Ood, howsoever it seems not in him by 
some large Jests he will make. BkaJt., Much A^ IL A SOi 
7t. Olamorous; boisterous; blatant. 

Some men seyn he was of tonge large. 

CMraecr.l&UuaY.SOt. 

Free; favorable as regards direction; fair: 
applied to the wind. Bee large, adv., 8. 


/v\ A A 1 ■ I.. Aa Ak a ..aAaaa . Aa jiia. intolleot oT of a view. 


(b) At length; in or to the full extent ; fully : as, to dis- 
eourse on a snbjeot at targe. 

I will now dedaie at large why. In mine opinion, lone 
is fitter than feaie. Aediam, The Soholemaster, p. 81. 

This is more at targe describ’d in the Oaaette of that 
dai‘. iMyn, Ihaiy, June 9, 167a 

(c) In general; as a whole; altogether. 

The nation at large gained greatly lyy the rovolution. 

Freeeok, Ferd. and laa., ii, 1. 


dfatiiot, which is done when the exfiting apportionment 
by dlatriota doea not provide for all the rqpreaentatlves 
to which the State is entitled. In some places an Blde^ 
man or a auporvlaor at large is elected by a whole city or 
county, in addition to those eleoted by wards or town* 
_sliliia,»Oomipim at large. SMeofiifiion,f^(L 
larget.v-^* l<UB.largen; <lar(ie,a, Gt.enlar^^ 
of wmeh large is in part an apoetic form.] To 
get free. [Kare.] 

And most especyaUy by the power and wyll of Almyghty 
(lod, with meruaylona oyffyoultye, wo lory/ed frome the 
shore. Sir JZ. Ouylmrdi, l^lgrymage^ p. UO. 

large (l&rj), a<l«. {ilX^.large: <large,aj\ If. 
' ely; broadly; freely; with license. 

A1 speke he nevere so rudelyche and large, 

Chamtr, (Sen. Prol. to C. T., L 784. 

2t. Fully; at large. 


as, the largenm of an anlmaL 

Cirdos are praisU not that abound 
In largeiam, but tb' exactly round. 

ITaBir, Long and Short Life, 
extensiveness : aa largemm 

There will be oocaaton for largemm cit mind and agm- 
ableneaa of temper. Jeremy OeUiar, Friendihi|fc 

(c) Extension; am|illtnde; volume; oa the largeam at an 
attar. 

The Umbrian ohampalgn, breaking away into the valley 
of the Tiber, spreads in aU the largenm at majeattoally 
converging mountain alqpea. 

J. A, J^fmondt, Italy and Greece, p. 68. 

(d) Freedom ; breadth ; latitude ; unrestraint 

The captain was tried by a oonnoU of war, and aoqulttdd 
by the largenm at his oommlialon. 

iV. Morton, Mew England’s Memoria], p S8A 
Thla largenm at style Is the result at that long and pro. 
found liuoy of nature which teaohee the artist now to se- 
lect and to give due prominence to the parts which are 


jc main idea, every detail not lo eaaShtlal 

being subordinated or, if neoeaaary, omitted. 

C. T. Newton, Ait and ArohieoL, p 40S. 

(«) Magnanimity. 

If the largenm at a man's heart carry him beyond pru- 
dence, we may reckon it illustrious weakness. Boeon. 
(ft) Liberality. 

Loot Laurence for hue largenem! aa holy lore tdleth, 
That bus mede and bus man-hode for onere-more ahal 
laste; • ■ , 

He gaf godea men godos goodcs and nat to greie lordas. 

Piwv Plowman (Ca xvlll. 64. 

lugWM, largesse (IHr'jos), ». [< ME. largeutji 

OT.largesKfV.largaiiess&g.Va ' 


^K^largneeassii, 

A groter piyno, aa more lorpe appery^ in for-asyde larghegsa, a bounty, < LL. as if ^largiUa (as L. 
autoryte. PoiaMPoemi,eto. (ixi.FurnlvaUXp.84. a bcstowlni ' ' 


The same night about midnight arose another great 
■tonnes but the wlnde was large with vs, vntlll the 87 of 
the same moneth, which then grew aomewhat contrary. 

HoMugf'i Vogagee, II. 888. 
■lytt. L Big, etc. (see great ) ; oapacioui^ expansive, apa- 


ZL ft* 1. Freedom: unrestraint: in the phrase 
at larae (which see, below).— df. In old musical 

notatkmf a note properly 

equivalent In value either to 


tmne or to two longs, accord- 
ing to the rhythm used. Also called a maxima 
ovfitaxim, Itwasvarionslymade.aswhenused 
at the end of a piece its time value was often 
indefinite. 

A loipi, a long, a brevet a aemlhreve, 

A minim, a erotoh^ a quaver, a aemiquaver* 
JfiddMen, Mofo IMaaemblera Bealdea Women, v. L 

8t* Bounty; largess. 

It btoometh to a kynge to kepe and to defende, 

And oonqueroitr of oonqueat hie lawee and hla Ismii. 

PM Plowman (BX ZUL 48, 
AtlSlfiClormeriyalaoaf Milameto.X (a) Atliberty; 
wnbm raalnint or eonflnemenf: aa, to go it large; to 
bolaCtatlmvs. 


8. Ifaut., before the wind; with the wind free 
or on the quarter, or in such a direction that 
studding-sails will draw: as, to go or sail large. 

We continued running large before the northeast trade- 
winds for several days. 

Jt a. Lanot Jr*, Before the Miit, p SOl 

4t. Full; at full; in all. 

My lelfe, with many good fToInds in y«iioath-oollonle of 
Yiiginia, have reoelveoauch ablow that 400. persons large 
will not make good our loiscs. 

J. UwUStn, quoted in Bradford's Plymouth Plantation, 

[pl86. 

6. Big”; boastfully. [Colloq.]— By sad large. 

Bee 6yi, ode* 

laFge-aored (lilrj'a^rd), a. PoBsessing much 
land. 

Heathoute himself, and such targe-aered men, 

J4>rd§ at fat E'sham, or of LInoorn-fen, 

Buy every stick at wood that lends them heat, 

Pqpe, Imit, of Horace, IL IL 840. 

large-handed G^ij'hanMed), a. Ilaidng large 
hands. Hence— (a) Bapaclous; graipliig; gre^. 

Large-handed robbers your gmve masters are, 

Ana plU by law ! 8hak., T. of A., iv. 1. 11. 

(b) «^^»<Wjharity. IgT^ 7uir'jet)rfi. A length of iron out from 

lug^heaJMd (1^ hto ted), a, Ha^i^ a large ^ proper sise to roll Into a sheet, 

heart or liberal dispoBition ; sympathetic ; gen- n qbi,«i]j has a welg^^ about 14 ponnda It is heated 
crou8 ; liberal ; magnanimous. preparatory to rolling, and is roUed while hot. 

Buob as made Shea's oorloni queen resort la rg h f tto (Iftr-gert^, a. and n* [It., some- 

To the loipi'Ma^^Hebrow’s famous oou^ what slow, < largo, <L. lorgus, large r see large.] 
Watter, To the Countess of Oariide. J. o. In mtisic, somewhat idow: noting a passage 
large-heartednesi (ldri^hfir'ted-ne8),.n. Large- to be rendered in somewhat slow tempo ; not so 
ness of heart. ; generosity. slow as largo, but usually slower than andante. 

In regard of reasonable and spiritual desires, the effects IL ft. A movement intended to be performed 
of this affection are largeJomirtminm and Uberallty, in somewhat slow tempo. 

Bp. lirgnMo, The Paidoiw. xvlL laxglflcalf (Ifiy-Jif ' i-k&), a. [< L. largiflcus, 
iBTggly (llLrj'li), adv, [< ME. largely; < large, bountiful, < largus, lar^, + Tooere, make.] 
a., + -ly^.l In a la^ manner; to a great ex- Gtenerous; bountiful; ample; hboral. Blount* 
tent; oopioucdy; diffusely; amply; liberally; laTgiflnouit (Ikr-jif'lu-us), a. [< L. largifiuus, 
bountifully; abundantly; fully: as, the sub- fiowing copiously, c^ious, < MrgjUp copious 
jeot was largely discussed. {large, copiously), *f Jtuere, now.] lowing oo- 

laxge-mllUM fllLrj'mln^ded), a. Liberal; not piously. Bailey, 1727. 
narrow in ideas; obaractonxed by breadth of largiloqnentf (llLr-jiP^kwgnt), o. [< L. large* 
view. abundantl V, -h loquen{ t-)8, ppr. of lo^, speak.] 

1 fear we shoU find that, instead of training our girls to Bpealdng m a bombastic or boasting manner; 
be Iwrgemdnded, useful, agreeable women, we ihaU have grandiloquent. Coles, 1717. 
trained them to haveUttleorn^ iSirgfilft (Ittr-jl'nft), n* pi [NL., < Lar^ + 

Nimuem om^, “m* » ^no«.] A subfamily of bugs of the family Byr- 


ig freely: see largilioft), < 
L. largifi, ^ve freely, < Targus, large, liberal: see 
large, a.j 1. Liberality; generosity; bounty. 
[Obsolete or archaic.] 

Avarice maketh alwqy mokereres to ben hated, and lar- 
gem maketh folk cler of renoun. 

Chaucer, BoSthlui^ U. prose 6. 
1 could not bear to see those cyee 
On all with wasteful largem snlne. 

Lowfll, The Protest 

8. A liberal gift or donation; a present; a 
bounty bestowed. 

Ther mette I cryinge many oon,— 

Alargeel target! 

Chaucer, Bouse of Fame^ L 180a 
The groat donatives and largecm, upon the disbanding 
of the armiei^ were things able to enflame all men's cou- 
rages. Bacon, Eitigdoma and Estates. 

I have not lack'd thy mild reproof, 

» Nor golden largm at thy praise. 

Tewnyton, Bong. 

T0 arv a Jsggsii, to aak for a gift or bounty, as waa 
anciently the custom of the minstrels at feasts. 

To eryc a largem hy-fore ouro lorde cure goode loos to 
shewe. P<m Plowman (CX vllL 108. 

xffyiL 8. (Mi^, etc. Beepmaint n. 

»»• 


fi. Lib- 
narrowneag; 


lUM-mllidedaMI (Urj'mlD'd(.d-iuii), 
eralily of ideas; ueMom from nav 

l«:g«i(lttr'jn),ff. [<lafp6 + -6»i.] 1. 4filr<m8. 
To become large or larger; wax. [Bare.] 


rhocofidos, typified by the genus Largue, havug 
large prominent eyes placed obliquely, no ocelli, 
trian^ar face with prominent antenniferous 
tubercles, and five-jointed antennm. itls an Ameifp 
can grouu rich in spedes of varied fonns and oolors, ex- 
tending HOT the southern United States through most of 
South America. It would bamoforeguloriyikapeMa 


And the one eye that meets m y view, 

Like th^id maSraoe^nlbhe^^ IfirMldMt (IHJ^sh'mi), n* K OT.^argition t 

Seems to Vl* 

Xowell, Oracle of the Goldflahei. < largfrl give freely, < targus, abundant i see 
IL frodts* To make large or larger; enlarge ; large* Cf , largess,'] The bestowment of a lap- 
increase. [Bare*] gesa or gift; bounly. 



IwgMoii 

AiwiMteotiwoodmapoik Maloolm th« Beootid, ne- 
oiMttf ii m oomptnlon of immodtrate tofyAfon, rad 
idvm to unUwfal diifti. 

Bp» BaMt At^Williami, i sift. 

largo (Ub^'g9)» 0 . and a. rit.» slow, < L. largug, 
lam J L a* In mugkt slow: notinga passage 
to be rendered in slow tempo and broad, dig- 
nified, style. 

n. n, A movement intended to be performed 
in auoh tempo and style. 

LargUfi (liir'gus), n. [NL., < L. Largwtf a Ro- 
man surname, < larguHt liberal : see large."} The 
^ioal genus of bugs of the subfamily 
A. MioeeMEiMiisbi^lyoTitolirDwnl^^ bugmtrked 
with red or orrage, fonnd in moit parti of the United 


Ihmoai for lOMniig rad 
deiorlbed. leading gener 
da. JfeloaoeorijmMk Onl 
radiyrAiilaiaa. The 


3367 
nest on the 


B aroand.M 
Aocnit 100 


OertkOmida, Mirafra, 
The lew qwoiei whhA i 


tamoai for 

deioribed, leading genen of which are 

” ■ - T^galqfflhoaiif, 

Bwrakncmn 

1 * wvvfw. the i0ood4Of^lhM«fA arOomo; 

the ahor$4oirk, Bnrnaiph/h tUpttMt, See the compoande, 
rad out! under Afaiido, Bwkophtta, rad 

Then ported the pepalh preiit to there hold. 

And loget the long night ttU the lone wng. 

JMtnSOM Troe (E. a T. 8.^ L 10000. 

HaA, haA! the lari: at beavenl gate ilnga 
And fhfiibui *glni arlie. 

Shak., Cymbeline^ 11, 8 (songli 

8. A bird like or likened to a lark, but not one 
ry « , . y » X,. ^ of tho AlaudUUd: with a distinguishing prefix: 

lariat (lar'i-at), a. [< Sp. la roato, < 2a, the, 4- - _ . , . , 

reata, a roj - - • - , .y 

mals together 

. used for picketing honec while mtwbm.— 2. of flneheeand hnntlnge—siuto luk, wok- 
A thong or noose nsod for oatohing wild ani- plplh AfiMma obieunM.^Boitiid laxi^bird 3 thef^Uy 
mals: called in California, Mexico, and further 

“rme’te;^?? 

naMi [Western U, rnpe rad Amerloa.— Boa-lacki the rock-pipli Antkiif 

Tboeotvlbea ae the Utee, who are nnable to proourebeef jJSJSJfir ^ 

“* bS?4r-iiSfei!M T'’ 

A/. l>Mtoi.OartradlndlM»,ptfii. luklOUrk),..!. [< larkl, n.] To catch or hunt 

larld (lar'id) n. A bird of the family XarMw. _ r* ^ii.i .»»» ..i.v . 

, [NL.,< fern + •««.] 

r hilarious 

______ _ _ *»port: as, 

order Zong^ennoe and suborder Savia; the 


Lama 

drop, as in a pattern of laoe^-d. In tor., the 
representation of a tear<»that is, a drop argent. 
See aattS * ^ 

lamw (iilr'mito), n. [< F. larmier, < larme, a 
tear: see larme.} 1. In arch., another name 
for the corona ; also, any horisontal member 
or striug^sourse similar in profile to a corona, 

?v> 

l.iinnleii, J, Greek ; A, C, medieval. 

projecting from the face of a wall to throw 
off rain which would otherwise trickle down. 


gullfamily. Thli frailly Indudeeupwaifi erf Itoqiedta * "WftoldohipL’;iaIdJoe... .‘‘when you’re well enongh 
Lund in erei^r^fj^of £b<^orld^ ravJatU^ *** ^ nii2I?i 


rad maritime 


They are strong and huoyrat Slora. 


JMeiwfi«( Great Bxpeotattona Iril. 



Hike preaent four typee, niually made Ae baila of dlvlelon , ' 
Into ae many eubfamllleB: Lemridinm, Ae JSgera or Aua- Ifirk^ 


gland . 

sundry ruminants, as the (krvidof or deer, situ- 
ated under the skin below each eye, and open- 
ing upon the cheek near the inner comer of the 
eye to discharge its viscid secrotion. it la not 
a laeiynial gland, but of Ae nature of Meibomian and 
other lotMweoui foUldoi, which exude ra unctuous rad 
usually odorous lubstrace. ^ 

laxoid (lar'oid), a. [< Ixtfue + -old.] Pertain- 
i^to the ZartHdeer, or having their oharaeten; 

Laroillea (la-roi 'df-fi), n, pi. The Laridm rated 
as a superfamily, divided into SiereoriBMdm 
(the Jilgera) and J^rida. 

Laira (lar^fi)* tt* [NL. (Fabricius).] A genus 
of foasorial hymeuopterous inseots of the fam- 
ily Sphegidof, type of the subfamily Larrina. 


[< lark^,n. Ct.larrUcin.} 


frolic; make sport; do anything in a sportive 
haphczMdwa/. [Colloq.^] 



Uuridine (lar'i-din), a. PortauiingtotheXaW- 

da. or having thevcharacten. &>«««, a«-*<nn,lngoiaikjri«gondi,ii.*». 

laxlgot (lar'i-got), n. [OF. Varigot. the flageo- Jumping Ae widest brooks, rad (orHnp over Ae new- 
let J A kind of flageolet, or an organ-stopimi- «t gstee Ci Ae oountiy. Vulty 

tating a flageolot. lark-bimtillf (Ifirk'bun^ting), n. 1, A spiir- 

larln (lar'in), n. [< Ar. Pora. larin (f).] A bunting or spur-heeled bunting; a bird of the 
moi^ of Pemia and Arabia, consisting of sil- genus Centnythaneft: as, the Lapland UrMmU 
ver wire about the else of a quill bent over into ing, C. lajmnnica: so called from the long 
the form of a hook, and bearing the name of the straightened hind claw like a lark’s. Also calf 

fiidlwgepwr. See outnnder CcAtrop/tofies.— >8. 
The common com-buntiug, Embema miliaria. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

larker (lilr'k^r), a, A catober of larks. 

Laiinm (l^ii'nS), n. p2. [NL.,< Zares-^-fno;.] Iwk-fllich (Ifirk' finch), a. A bird of the 

A subfamily of j:^Hto,havii ---i. - 

loss strongly eplgnathous, wi 
ering, and tho tail usually square 
erate length; the gulls. Some of Ae emeUer 


hAd and parallel-sided. These wraps genersUy bonow A 
Ae ground, bnta BnudlAn onemAeianeetofAe woolly 
eoraplngi of plants. L. mmlnda hra a black head M 


move 

r wire aoout the sise of a qu 
i form of a hook, and bearing the name of the 
reigning monarch* The old larine wore worA Intriusl- 
oally about 90 cents In silver; but later dlA-ihaped bronm 
ouins of Ail name were struck, Ae nominal value of which 
variedfromhalfaUAtedHtatesoenttoSceuts. Heekonlr- 


tlioraz and reddlA abdomen, and pr^i on Ae Booky 
MountaA loonct(0ts2igrfefiiui ipmtu$X aiuf prcdiablyonoAer 
grraAopperi. 

Xiarrada (lar'g-dg), n, [NL.] A form of the 
word Larra, recently in current usage among 
entomologists, proposed by Leach, 18^17. 

Larrea (lar'M), n. [NL. (Cavanilles), named 
after J* A. H. de Larrea, a Spanish patron of art 
and science.] A genus of polypetalous ever^ 
green shrubs of tropical and submpieal Ameri- 
ca. belonging to the natural order ZygnphyUem. 
It II dlitlnguished botanioally from QuaiMum rad oAsr 
related genera by lA seosUe ovary, Ita hadiy AdehlaceDt 


resemble tenia but Ae hboMng of Ae bUllSMa^ 


IIIL out M ,, 

■UydiiUhotlva TheX<^n<eareooamopoiitaii,abrandlng 
on most sea-ooasts and large AAnd waters. Theyarenoi^ 
voraoAus blrda subsisting chiefly on fish. The nomber 
ofepeoleiiivanoiuilyrookonedHtrrom60A75. Thelesd- 



- ^ - — - ItisSiittohes 

long ; Ae head A variegated wiA black, whlA, and chest- 
nut; Ae under parts are white, shaded with gray on Ae 
aldea rad wlA a dark blotch on the breast; Ae tall Is 
mostly bUok, ita leaAers tipped wlA white. The Urd Is 
a sweet songster, nests on Ae ground, lays four or five 
white es»s WlA dark ilgsag lliiea and feeds on seeds and 
AseetsUkc other sparrowa Alsocemedlcwt^parroie. Bee 
out under CAoiideNM. 

a. Having a long and 
a lark’s; gpur-heeled; 
or cuckoos of the genus 


WI.B uvuniB, ■i.iwwB. •tiium-v, irwiu miw wuuiwi 

gnlAed by its dedduons leaves, which are denaeA sub- 
verflcUlste-fasolonlatelnAeBOslybuA Thereflexedoones 
are provided wlA perilitent scales, each subtended ' 
oonii>ionous bract There are about 8 


, w. A South Amer- 
ican plover-like bird of the subfamily Thinoeo- 
rime, such as the gaohita, Thinooortut rumieivo' 
ru8. 


__ .i, Ails, rad NorA Amerlea 
>lM have been decorlbedlrom 
Germany ud Austria. 


(ReelomA.) Fourfoiiu garden nasturtium. See 
the Miocene dq^sitB of “ 


ra D. lewerik, teeuwrik, 'leeuwerik, leeuwerk 
MLGh. Uhoerik^ igwerke, LCl. IHoerAw ra OHG. 
^liwarahha, mkhO, Urehhd, IMkkd, MHG. 


lerohe, G. dial. iSwenockerehe ra loel. Uevirld 
OSw. kerikia, Sw. Idrka ra Dan. kerke, a lark. 

Origin unknown ; the older forms have the sem- 
blance of a contracted compound, but no satis- 
factory explanation of it appears, j 1. A small 
osoine passerine bird of the family Ataudidof. lanne^ti 


Same as larkepur. 
larkHiparrow (Ifirk^iqiar^d), n. Same as lark- 
finch. Couee. 

per), n. Any plant of the ge- 
so called from the apur-ahaped 
on of calyx and petals. The common or 
field larkspur to D. CbsecfMa; Ae rooket-lsrkipur. D, 
Ae n^tork^ Sometimes atoooailed 

A kind of tape- 

4- -pi,] Same aa 



L MMJb-WWA«H VUNT*. wvfui/i n» 

. worm, Tmianlatyeepkaia. 
7 iMxir (Ikr'ki). a. [< larJfl 
2ari%A. [Oolloq.] 



The gills felt Isfip. . . . They trtpp^ gnrtv slomr 

Qmrgt MeeDmtid, ^^VWne's Kina 


ty apheresis from alarm.} An 


,, n. [F., a tear, < L. 2aoHsia, a 
laerymal.} 1. A rounded form hav- 
ing a point, and auppoaed to reaemble a tear- 


a 0 ^ ^ e 

Branch irfCMoiele-barfi (LmPtm BtMiemnm), 
wlUi Sowsn and fruit. 

a, leaf, ihoiviaff nervation; Sower; r, Sofwer ent leegttndl 
tfarouBh the plim. and ihowlng two totnnae sramens; e. ra 
setn from wKhout ; *. fruit. 


fruit 

being often connate. Theresre^ — , „ 

of Texas, Mesieo,soatlieniBrairil,rad tUAndra 
unplenrantly odoroni belramUeroas ahmlM. wit 


ir known kpedeMiW 
* \iMlec. . They are 


flowers lolitiiv on snort, termiBiSt munaaM* 

es. A.M«<MiiaisAeoreosoto-bnAoflMBe 

As arid plains of Ae aouAweitani United r 


Isrpraunoles. 
radAeari' 


IwzUk 

laniok (lArMIO? 0 . [OrigiB obsonra.] Care* 
less. [ProT, Eng.] 

llUTUUn (lar'i-kln), a. and a. [Cf. larriok, A 
local ori^ is acczibed to the word in the fimt 
I. a. Bolliokiug; disorderly; rowdy. 

He [Jamei Dalton, a MdboumepoUoe<iei«eaiit of liidi 
btrth] will be beat remtnnberod aa tne orlff luawr of the now 
unlveraally adopted word ianiHih **Tliey wore a-lairlklii 
(larklnff) down the atmie, yonr worahlp, " raid he one day, 
In deaorlbiiiB the oonduot of eome youUia and the Beiiuh 
had eo muon dllAoulty in uudentandiiig what he meant, 
and the expreeelon wea repeated ao often, that It paaaed 
into a oaton-word, and waa aoon applied uiilveraolly to 
yonthfol rongha. Jf, and Q., 7th aor.* Vll. 346. 

Such a larrikin phraae aa 0 crimini " ia to l>e found at 
least once in hie wrltinga. Litt/rary Iku, II. 16A. 

n. n. A rowdy ; a, rough ; a blackguard : a 
« hoodlum." [Australia J 

A larrikin ia a oruaa between the alroot Arab and the 
hoodlum, with a daah of the rongh thrown in to improve 
themiiture. AreA. /M m, quoted in Echoea, April 4, 18M. 

lurlUniBni (lar'i-kin-izm), n. [< larrikin + 
-iffa.l The conduct of a larrikin. [Golloq.] 

LarrilUB(la-ri'ne),n.i;/. [NL.. < i^rra + 

A small subfamily of fossorial liymenoptcrs d 
the family S^Ucffida, typified by the genus Aar* 
ra or Larram, They arc of amall aiie and slender form, 
with narrowly ovoid abdomen, concealed labrum, notched 
mandiblea, and a apine at the baae of the middle tibia. 

Inmip (lar'up), r. f.; pret. and pp. larramd or 
iarrapj^y ppr. larru^mg or tarru/mng» [^b. 
< D. larpen, thresh with flails; cf. larp, a lash. 
The E. form larrup (for *larp) may repre- 
sent the strongly rolled r of the D.: so larum, 
dIaruMftor alarmJ] To flog; thrash. [Colloq. 

■Iw] 
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eoniNfe.* larni of XdliTtB, or lam 

fonn of an oceanic aroblaaneiid worm, Fdyyffrdiw: ao 
oaUed before the adult bad been discovered. See Paky» 


There waa no iope<danotnir for me ; I danced on the 
bare gronnd, and was larrupid with Uie rope. 

JHekMif Hard Times, v. 

lavry (lar^i), n. Same as lorry, 

Lm (Ittrs), n. Same as Lar^, 
laraont. II. larceny. Hailey, 
lanim (lar'um or Iftr'um), n, [Abbr. of alarum 
K alarm.] 1. Alarm; a warning sound; a noise 
giving notice of danger. [Obsolete or poetical .] 
The wallefuU warro In time doth yeelde to tMaoe, 

The laruiniM lowdo and truinpete aounde doth cease. 

TurttervOU, After Miaadventurea come Good Hapa. 
And the flrat tomm of the cock'a ahrill throat 
May prove a tmmpet, summoning your ear 
To horrid sounds of hostile feet within. 

Omper, Ihak, iv. 660. 

8 f. An alarm-clock or alarm-watch. 

Of this natnre likewise waa tlie forent mentioned by 
WalchluB, which, though it were but two or three inches 
big, yet wonld both wake a man and of itself light a can* 
die for him, at any set hoar of tlie nhrht. 

Bp, WUkiM, Dndalni, ill. 

lg|limt(hv'umorULr'um},r.f. [(laramiit.] To 
alarm, frighten, or warn with noiso. 

tuons whirl, 

jrll. 

Pepe, Dunciad, ill. 168. 
tiunii (la'rus), n. P^., < LL. Zartur, < Gr. >.u- 
poc, a ravenous sea-bird, j A genus of Ijiridw; 
the gulls proper. The name formerly covered most of 
the fSmliy ; it is now usnally restricted to species of largo 
aMWi wlu sqnare tail, hooked bill, normu hallua, and 
moBtlj white plumage, with a colored mantle and without 
a cokwed hood. A. camu Is the common roew>gull or sea- 
mew of EnropiV etc. A. oiyeittatiis is the herring-gnll. 
A. marinm Is the great black-backed gull. A. gkw^ is 
the loe-gull or burgomaster. See nuw-guu, etc., and 
“ " ^burffomaMer, 

f (-V 0 ). [Also rarely 
lau. Mrve s Sw. larv 
(< F.) ; as F. larva s Sp. Pg. It. larva, < NL. larva, 
larva, < L. larva, a ghost, apecter, mask, skele- 
ton.] 1. In J2om. f>wtA.,aghost; a specter; a 
shade ; generally in the plur^. Compare Lari, 1 . 
The dead were powerfnl also to do barm, nnieaa they 
Itlated with all tlie proper rites ; they were 


Down, down they fonim, with imp 
The Ildars and the Miltons of a C 


dnljKjiropltiau 

nililta of teiTOT aa well as of good : in this fearful sense 
the names Lemures and still more Larva were aj^prl* 
ated to them. Arif., XIV. 818. 

8 . Jn aodl.: (a) The early form of any animal 
which during its development is unlike its pa- 
rent : thus the tadpole, the larva of the frog, 
is unlike the frog, it Ismoetfamillaraitlienamefor 

an Inaeot in the oaterptllar or grub state; the first stage 

* 


seotB, as a syiphld fly. with several pairs of hooked ahdoni< 
Itial legs, and a long slim tali carried bent over the body. 
larvaGilb(rin(lttr'y$-f 6 nn),a. An erroneous vari- 
ant of larviportn, 

larval (Ikr^d), a. [s tip Pg. larval, < L. Zar- 
va/in, pertaining to a ghost (NL. pertaining to 
a larva); < larva, a ghost; see larva.] Of or per- 
taining to a larva; characteristic of larvai: as, 
larval character; larval habits. 

The magpie moth . . . attacks in itsfomaf atateplnma, 
apricots^ and even the aloe and tlie hlackthum. 

BdinbmyA Jin., CLXIV. SfU. 
.Larval genmtlon. parthenogoneais. 

Larvalia (lllr-vfi/li5)» aeut. pi. of 

larvaliH : see larval] One of two classes or tuni- 
cates or asoidiaua (the other being Sacoata), 
considered as a branch of vertebrates under the 
name Uroehorda (which see). The LarvoBa con- 
sist of the Appendieukaia. or those asoldlans which retain 
the uroohord throughout life, S. IL Jjankader. 
laxvariimi(liiivva'ri-iim), w.; pL larvariunut, lar~ 
varia (-urns, -g). [NL., < larra + -aWam.j 1. 
In enUm., a shelter of leaves, silk, or other ma- 
terial constructed by a caterpillar, into which it 
retreats when not feeding.— 8 . An entomologi- 
cal hatching-house; a place or appliance for 
rearing insects. 

AoTMirfutn, in which to hatch moths and butterfllea. 

Tuthm, New York Daily llmea, May, 186S. 

larvate (iftr^vat), a. [= F. larvd = Pa- Zan*a- 
do ss It. larvaio, masked, < NL. larvatm, masked 
(cf. L. larvatun, pp. of larvare, bewitch), < L. Zar- 
va, a ghost, mask : see larva.] Masked ; clothed 
as with a mask. 

larvated (IkrVfi-ted), a. [< larvate + -ed^.] 
Same as larvate: sometimes applied to certain 
diseases when their ordinary characters are 
masked or concealed, as ^hoi d fever. Quain. 
larve (larv), n. and a. [CF. larve, larva; see 
/a«ra.] I. n. Same as larra. [Hare.] 

n. a. Same as larval [Bare.] 
larvlform (IttrM-fdrm), a. [< larva, a 
larva (see larva), + L. forma, form*] 1. Be- 
sembling a larva.— ‘ 8 . Larval in form or struc- 
ture ; being a larva, as a grub, maggot, or cat- 
erpillar. 

laxVigerona (Ihr-vij^e-rus), a. [< NL. larva, a 
larva (see Zaira), -f L. germ}, (furry.] Bearing 
a larval skin, as the pupsD of Hijttvra. 

When ready to change Into the ktreigmuuM pupn tliey 
I maggots of the boMly | dislodge thoinsel vei and crawl out 
or arc elected by the animal In oonghlng. 

Stand. Bat. Hid., tl. 428. 

Larvipora (Iftr-vip'srrft), n. pi (NL., neut. pi. 
ot larviiMrud : see Uirvijmrone.] insects which 
bring forth larvae instead of eggs. 
larvlparoti 8 (liir-vip larHna- 
ru8, ? larva, larva, + L. parcre. bring foriii.] 
Brindng forth larvae; giving birth to young 
which have alreauly passed from the egg to the 
larval stage; producing m^ots ovovivipa- 
rously, as the common wow-fly. 
larvlvoroUB (iar-viv'$-rus), a. [< NL. larva, 
larva, + L. vorare, devour.] Povoiiring larvs ; 
feeding on grabs, oaterpnlars, and the like; 
emcivorons. 

laryngeal (l^rln'j^l), a and n. [< laryta 
(iaryng-) + -^Z.] I. a. Of or pertaining to the 
laryng; as, laryngeal vessels, uorvos, muscles, 
et^ ZaiyiigsaZ sounds, 
n. n. A laiyugoal nerve or artery... jsiBgior 
. LtlatyngtaLabnuiuJiof thepneU' 


sense directly < Zaiwiig (Zaryno-) + -ismas, 
-ism: see tar^m,] opasm A the glottis, oans- 
iug contraction or olosnre of the opening.—. 
Luynglamns stridnlvs, apaim of the glottis ocoorring 
independently of local trouble, usually OMOolsted with rick- 
ets, a disease for the most psn of young children. Also 
called tkymk adJ%ina, Heppv adhma. Jdwai^M aethma. 

laryngitic (lar-in-jit'ik), a. [< larun^Hs -h -tc.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of lanmgitis. 

la^pilgitia (lar-in-jl'tis), n. [NL., < Gr. Adpvy^ 
Q.apvyym)^ larynx, + -itie.] Inflammation of the 
larynx. 


larjllgo-flMnire (Is-ring^go-flsh'fir), n. [< Qr. 
Upvyk (/U 2 pv) 7 .), larynx, -i- L. fiHaura, a cleav- 


ing, fissure: see j^Burc.] 
of the thyroid cartilage. 


In Aurg., the division 


laryngologioal (l^’ring-g^-loj'i-kal), a. [< Zar- 
yngology + -Zo-aZ.] Of or pertaining to 


gology. 


laryn- 



, -r •Myk , . , . 

•^Zoay.l The scienoo of the larynx; a treatise 
on the larynx and its diseases, 
laryngophony (lar-ing-gof'fl 
pvyyd^avog, sounding from ^ 


a y-), throat, larynx, 


jof'^ni). n. [< Gt. ^ 
im the throat, < 

, + sound.] The 


of the voice as heard through the stetho- 
scope applied over the larynx. 

lanmgopnthifliB (Ifi-ring-go-tl'sis), n. [NL., < 
Or. Mpvy^ (^o/wi 7 -)» larynx, + consump- 
tion : see phthiHin.j In pamol, tuberculosis of 
the larynx; 

laryxigprrhaa,lAryiigoiTh(Ba (iMng-g^rfl'ft), 
w. [NL., < Gr. 'Aafn>}j (>lapi 77 -), jarynx, + /tala, 
a flow, < fwiv, flow.] In jta thol, excessive secre- 
tion from the larynx, 

laryngoscope (l^rring'go-skOp), n. [= F. Za- 
ryngoneope, < Gr. )iapv)i (>o/>i 07 *), larynx, + 
oKoneiv, see. ] A contrivance for examining the 


tcr of which is an aperture, is made to flluminaie the lap 
yiix, the image of which Is reflected bock through the aper- 
ture in the reflector to the eye of the observer. 



as faryngoHcopic~. 

Laryngologista . . . have iittllied this property [of oo- 
cainej only in making larywpmnpieal examinations. 

Thenpevlie Giurite. VUI. 569. 

laryngoscopically Ga-ring-g^-skop'i-ksl-i), 

aav. By means of the laryngoscope. 


On Attempting to examine tlie throat la 
htfiilspn 


111.717. 

st), ft. [< /a- 
in the use of 


mogoitrio nerve which reaches the larynx after winding 
around a large artery: on the right side of the body, around 
the subclavian ; on the left, around the arch of the aorta. 
— Suptflor laryEtMl, a branch of tlie pnoumogoatrlo 
nerve which peaiwtUreot through the thyrohyoid mem- 
brane to the loiynz. 

(Jaryng-) 


SrubbOatcrplUar,Qrinaj»o^ Thctcnnwai applied 17 lin 
hmus In the senie that the larval stage of on uiseot masks 
cr hides the tme character or imsgo of the species. It 
wu long only or ohleflj an entoroologioal term, hut is 
now commonljr extended to other animals than insects, 
and especially other arthropods which undergo timnsfor- 
mstlon. flea papa, imago, and cuts under Adtroidoa. 
Oiir&dia^ Jdplen, sfim^irak, hag-moih, Hohtkuroidta, 
aaAkmm^/y. [oop.] A ffenufl of mollusks. 
Sumphrewi, 1797. ( 6 ) (oap.J A genus ot birds: 
isme as Aka, Vkulot, 18l6.^ooniiito larva, flee 


laryng 6 an(lf-riu'J$-au),a. l<lai 
-f -e-on.] Same as laryngeal [Bare, 
laryngeotomic (lar^ifl-Jek-tom'ik), a. f< Zaryn- 
geoionhy + -<6.1 Pertaining to laryngectomy, 
laryngeotomy Oar-in-jek'tfl-mi), u, [< Gr. Xd- 
ftvyf{Aapi})^, larynx, + Kteropt/, a cutting out 
(< etc, out, + Touf, a cutting, \ rfpmv, rapelv, 
eut).j The excision of the larynx, 
larjllgefl, it. Latin plural of larynx. 
laxyngiBmal (lar-in-Jls'm^), a. [< NL. Zaryn- 
giiim(m) + -al] Pertaining to or characterised 
by laryngismus. 

Tracheotomy In kryngimal ^ ^ 

laryngifDlllli (lar-ln-Jis'mus), n. pZL., in form 
as ifTGr. >afm^tep6c, a shouting (< >apvyyiCetv, 
shout, bawl, < (^^ipvyy-), larynx), but in 


most frightful spasm came on. BtdioaJ Newt, XL 

laryngOBCoplat (lar-ing-gos'k^- 
ryngoeettpe ^t,] Cme verse _ .. 

the laryngoscope; one who practises inspection 
of the larynx. 

laryiupBCopy (lar-ing-gos'ko-pi), n. [< Gr. Xd- 
larynx, + -okowZo, < okottwi/, view.] 
The art of using the laryngoscope ; inspection 
of the larynx. 

laryngoBpasm (l^-ring'go-spasm), n, [< Gr, 
TiAfnry^ (Aapvyy-), larynx, + tnraapdg, spasm.] In 
pathol, spasm of the constrictors of the glottis. 

laiyngoitenoBiB (la-ring^ go-str>-nd' ms), n, 
[NL., < Gr. Xdpvy^ (^ 017 ^-), larynx, + erht^ic, 
a being straitened.] In pathol, contraction of 
the passage through the larynx. 

laryngotome (Ift-rfng'go-tdm), n. [< Gr. Xdpt^f 
(X^vyy-), lar^x, + rop6q, cutting, < rP-imiv, 
rapelv, out.] An instrument for performing 
laryngotomy, 

laryxigotonuc p^-ring-gvl-tom'ik), a. [< Zuiyn- 
goum-y + -fc,] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of laryngotomy, 

laryngotomy;;, (lar;ing- 6 [ot'o-mi), n, [< IiGr. Xo- 
fwyyoropUi, ' 
a cutting, 
of making 

respiration when obstructed, to remove foreign 
' les, or for other reasons. 



laryngotracheal (^-nng-go-trft^kf-fll), a, [< 
Gr. Xd/jt^f (Xapvyy-), throat (larynx), + rpaxeta, 
trachea: see traenea.] Of or pertaining to both 
the larynx and the trachea. 

In all the Amphibia, a glottis, placed on the ventral will 
of the ossuphogns, opens into a .short knyngoAradkeal 
ohomber. Uumey, Anat Voit, p. 168. 

(Ifi-ring-g^-trfl-kf-ot^^ 


ml ), n. [< Or. Upv^'kafn/yy^),\iayiix, + Tpax^la, 
trachea, + royin a oiitnng. Of. traeheotamy,] 
Incision into the larynx and the trachea invoiv- 





ing the .oiio<»id and one or more of the upper 
tracheal rings. 

. rarely ter- 

^ L,<Qr.W- 

r... .. . the windpipe, 

also the throat, gullet,] The part of the ^d- 
nlpe in which yocal Bound is made and modu« 
latbd ; the organ of phonatlon, in men thelenmz 
is tb« and mocitfted uppor end of the treonee, 

with eome MBoo tot e nerti, u the eplglottta, It opem bgr 
the glottli Into the phexviix ; below, iti oavltgr le olreotljr 
oonnnuouBwlththetoftnetneheAorwlndnlpe. ItceiiMB 
the ptroinbemnoe of the thront called Aadm*i appU or 
pomiirn AdanU, The framework of the laryni le 
and oompoeed of nine oertilaBea— namely, the (ihpr^, the 
lantMt fn two aymmetrloal nalvee, fonning moet of the 
waui; the eiieom, the enlarged upper ring d the trachea; 
apahof ofirimoicfi^imaUpyianiidalpleoei; apalrofeor> 
MCidafiivYM^or eariOopM^ a pair of eiinif- 

form eoTHM^ or eofttfapiM B^iiibeip. rrom the ary- 
tenoid oartl* 
lag^ which alt 
on thevoatcrior 
part of the orl- 
odd ring, three 
folds of tnem- 
brano pisa fo^ 
ward on each 
aide: above and 
from the tips of 
the aiytenolda 

tnwifirffttf the 

cornlonia latyn- 
gis and carti- 
lage* of wm- 
berg, the aiy- 
teno - eplglotuo 
folds pass to the 
latend margins 
of the epl^t- 
tis; nextbdow, 
the false vocal 
cords run from 
the anterior surface bf the arytenoids to the angle between 
the two halves of the thyrol^ while bdow thu again the 
true vocal cords ere attached behind to the vocal proceaeea 
of the arytenoid and In front are Inserted oloee to the an- 
gle of the thyroid below tho Insertion of the false vocal 
cords. The true vocal cords bound the anterior two thirds 
of the glottis, the posterior third lying between the eiy to- 
nold cartllagea. Between the true and the faiee vocal cords 
on each side there is a recess called a ventrlole or sinus 
of the laiyni^ whloh leads into a pouch, the aaooulus la- 
nmgis. The nerves of the larynx are hranchesof the vagua 
The larynx acta at once as a gate gnanllng the windpipe 
and as a vocal organ. It is oloaed by the approximation of 
the three mucous folds of one aide to thoro of the other, 
the epiglottis contributing to tho oloiliig of the gap be- 
tween the aryteno-eplglotUc folda In phonatlon the ary- 
tenoid oartiiageB are iwung around so aa to oloae tho 
rima resplratorla aud to bring the vootf oorda doae to one 
another and parallel The vocal oordi are drawn tenee 


Fiff.y. 

iMryuMt Intonuilly And extemnlly. 

Fiff. T. A, tarynx i D, epiglottifk, Kltuated nhove 
the glottis or tntnmce to the laiyoxi c, C, 
trachen ; D, ciopbAgiii or f allet. Fig. h. c, 
truchoA j i>, hynla bone t U, 8, thyrohyma meitf 
twAne; H. thyrohyoid liimnienti G. thyroid CA^ 
tilAg* ; II. crIcoiacaitilAtfe ; P, crlcothy^d liga- 
nent. 
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wu&ton; playful: sac laackfiow, kucktm,] 
Lascivious, 

laadwioiis (la^lv^i-us), a. (An altered form, 
after lascivient or L, lasoma, wantoxmesB, of 
loddtKmtf.' see kueivaus,] 1. Wanton; lewd; 
Instf ul : as, laaeitiaua men ; laacMous desireg. 
CM. How do yon like the song? 

Luetm, 1 like the air wdl; 

But for the wards, they ire UmMemt 
And ove^light for ladles. 

FUtehaft Veleutlniaii, U. A 
He ou Eve 

Began to cast hMefriciif eyes. 

HAlois P. L,, lx, 1014. 

2. Tending to exoite voluptuous emotions; lux- 
urious. 

Be ospers nimbly In a lady's ohamher 
To the kmMout pleasing of a Into. 

%*.,Bich.m.,lLia 
«Byil. 1. Lecherous, libidinous, lioentloos, lewd, lustful, 
salioiotti, unohaite, incontinent 
laadwlonaly (la-siv^i-us-li), ado. In a lasciv- 
ious manner; loosely; wantonly; lewdly, 
laadwlousneesOa-siv^i-tts-nes), n. X. Losoiv- 
. ious desires or conduct; lewdness; wanton- 
ness; lustfulnoss; looseness of behavior. 

Who, being past feeling, have given themselves over 
unto tamivtaumm, Bph. iv, 10. 

2. Tendency to excite Inst; lascivious or lewd 
character. 

The reason pretended by Angustns was the laaeMauih 
MSI of his EleidM snd his Art of Love. 

Xbydm, Prat, to Ovid. 

lascivouBf (la-sl'vus), a. [m K. laacif « Bp. 
Pg. It. iaaeivOf < L, laaeivua, wanton, playful, 
^rtive, loose, licentiouB ; x>erhap8 for ^Umoua^ 
Claxua^ loose, lax : see lax^ and laak^» Less prob. 
akin to Skt. y laaht desire, y toy, be lively,] An 
obsolete variant of laaoiowua, [Bare.] 

To depalnt kudoiu [road huMeoul] wantonnees. 

noUamdt 

laaet. ft* and e. An obsolete spelling of lace. 
laser (Ift'sdr), n. [< ME. laser Pg. laser 
= Sp. idaer b It. laaero^ < L, laaerf juioe of laser- 
pltium.] A gum-resin obtained from the north 
of Africa, ana greatly esteemed by the ancients 
as an antispasmodio, deobstriient, and diuretic. 
It le rapposea to have lieen produced by Thapaia Oaroa- 
niM or oue of the varieties of that plant. Also railed 


Yf Uial be sonre, eke stamppe a quantitee 
Of Mssfii with v^ue, hem two hemefdve, 

And htdde It In the oronpe. 

FaUatkut, Hnibondrie (E. E. T. S.X p. US. 


(Tausoh, 1884), < Laaerjfitium + -««r.] A sub- 
tribe of plants (made by Beutham and Hooker 
a tribe ox the Umhellif&rm\ of which Xasdiyrirism 


and boys by about oue third, ^e average length of the 
vocal oorda is of an Inch in men, In women ; of the 
Blit of the glottia, \h in men, ,**9 In women. Theericking 
of the volco In boys at the approach of puberty Is due to 
tho rapid growth and ohange of ahape of the laignx : the 
also la almost doubled In two or threo years. In various 
anlmale tho Isrynx msy lie situated anywhere along the 
windpipe^ or even In the bronchial tube. It is generally 
at the top of the trachea. In birds there are twolaiynges, 
one at the top^ the other at tho bottom of the tnionoa. 
The latter Is called the When the syrinx Is still 

more Inferior In position it is wholly broncdilar; then there 
are a pair, right and left, making, with theone at the top, 
threelMiWea. See out under nunOh. 
las^t, M. A Middle English form of laoo. 
las^i a. An obsolete variant of leas^. Chaucer. 
lascar (las-kHrO* ft* [Also Ioshkar, luahhur; < 
E^d. Ioshkar^ a regimental servant, a native 
sailor, prop, mhkan^ belonging to tiie army, < 
Pars. laahkat% belonmng to the army, military, 
a soldier, < laahkar (> Hind. Ioshkar), an army; 
cf. Ar. ^aakar^ army.] 1. In the East Indies, a 
native tent-pitcher, oamp^ollower, or regimen- 
tal servant. [A common name, but usually 
treated as a proper name.] 

Some Latoam and Sepoys were now lent forward to 
dear the road. 

Oma, Hist. Military lYanaao. in Indoatan, L 8M. 
2. An East Indian sailor. [The more common 
use.] 

The Ship’s company numbered about two hundred, aU 
told, one-fourth of whom were Laaean and Malaya, em- 
ployed as stokers and ooal-trlmmera. 

J, W. Fahuar, Up and Down the Innwiddl, p. 14. 

lasoarga (las-kg-i^Oi ft* [< Hind, laahharij be- 
longing to the army, militaiy: see tooar.j A 
short spear used in the East Indies as a hunt- 
ing-spear, or more rarely aa a javelin for throw- 
ing. 

ft. and w. See toki. 

lasdie^. 0 . See laah^. ^ ^ ^ 

laiolTiaW (la-slv'i-At), e. i [Irreg. < L. las- 
Mm, wanton: see kuoivoug.] To be lascivious; 
play the wanton. Bailey, 1^1. 
lascKlTieii^ (la-siv'i-^n-si), a. [< laaeMen(J) 
+ -qy.] Lasciviousness, 
laadwiantt (la-sivM-gnt), a. [< L, laeoMeni U)a, 
ppr. of laaoMrt, be wanton, sport, < laeokm. 


18 the t3rpe. it contains five genera of tall perennial 
herbs, distinguished by their lublerete fruit, the oarpds 
often winged; they are native chiefly of the Medlterrip 
nean region and the Canary IsUndi. 

Laserpltiam (las-6r-pish'i-um), A. [NL. (Sp. 
Pg, laaerpioitt as It. laSefpisio),i L. laaerpieium, a 
puu) t, also called ailphium, from which laser was 
obtained.] A gonusof plants, natural order Um~ 
helltfcrw, type of the tribe LaaenHtieda, contain- 
ing about 20 spooies, natives of Europe, north- 
ern Africa, and western Asia; the laserworts. 
They are tall perennial herbaeeoua planti, with pinnate 
leavea and compound many-rayed umbda of yellowish or 
white flowers, the frnlt with 8 wlng-Ilke appendages. L, 
htifaUuiM, the herh-franklnoense or laserwort, is a native 
of mountunoua dlstrlota of Europe, growing In dry and 
stony plaoes. The root abounds with a gum-resln, whloh 
is aorfd and bitter, and Is said to be a violent purgative. 
X. Stlar la a native of the mountains of central and aouth- 
ern Knroiie. 

iMWrwm (l&^sdr-wdrt), n. A plant of the ge- 
nua Zaaerpitium, especially X. laHfolium. 
lasll^ (1 mih)j a. [<^ME, laahe, laaahe, laache, a 
stroke, the flexible end of a whip, s liD. laache, 
laaaohe, a piece sewed on, a patch, D. loach, a 
piece, joint, seazzh notclh s MLG. laache, m, 
LG. lawhe, a flap, dag, m G. laache, a flap, joint, 
scarf, M Sw. Dam. laSc, a joint. soarL groove for 
joining timber; cf. ML. laacia, a nap or dag; 
perhaps ult* (like laak!^ and laak\ q. v.) < L. 
laxua, loose, or from the same root: see laa^ 
and lag^. The senses of the noun, and esp. of 
the verb, vary, indicating some mixture with 
other words; in the noun are prob. involved 
laee (ME. laa) and leash. The Ir. laea, a lash, 
whip, whipping, is of E. origin.] 1, The flexi- 
ble part ox a whip, usually a cord of braided 

a of leather; nenoe, anything flexible used 
>gging; a whip; a scourge: as, to lay ou 
the laSh; puniriiment by the wah. 

Her whip of erieket's bone^ the Irak of fllm, 

Her waggoner a imall gny^ootted gnat 

Skak„ E. and J., 1. 4. 68. 
lobaerved that your whip wanted a to it AdcMsnt 


A looufe hung with IsiMc he bore. 

Oamper, Mc^ng Dream. 
1 bdleve that a blow from the ornel leak would have 
broken her fa mare’s] heart . . . Ulie laak is hardly ever 
good for the sex. C. J). Wertiar, Bsddeel^ UL 

2. A stroke with a whip or anything pliant and 
tough ; hence, a stroke of satire ; a sarcasm; an 
expression or retort that outs or gives pain. 
Many a stripe and many a grlevonie laaka 
She given to them that woiden loners be. 

CDiin(iirxoa«,i uoT. 

How smsrt alesk that speedh doth give my oonsolmeel 
Shat, Hiinlet, ilL L sa 
The moral is a iMk at the vsiilty of airog^lng that to 
onrselvei which luoceeds wSlL Sfr K L’EMrange. 

Every one that ilns with in high hand egalnst the dear 
light of his eonidenoo, althongh be may raeist the oheoks 
^t at flrst, yet he wni be sore to feel the leahaa and re* 
proaobea cl It afterwards. Seniioiis,ILxTi 

8. A beating or dashing, as of wind or water; 
a fluctuating impact. 

The wafry itorei that deep 
Beneath the smiling surface of the deep 
Walt but the Uuhaa of a wint'ry storm 
To frown and roar. Ceiopar, Bape, L 188. 

4. In weaoiHg, same as leash, 8.— -6. An eye- 

Berane with argenUidded eyes 
Amorous, and Jaahaa like to rays 
Of darkness. Taiuieafm, Arabian Eights. 

laih^ (lasli), V. I<ME. lashen, laaahen, laaohen, 
lash, whip; b MD. laaaehen, sew a piece on, 
patch, join, D. laaaehen, join, scarf (whence per- 
haps def. 7), B MLG. LG. fodckea, fmmish with 
flaps or da^, s G. laaohen, famish with flaps, 
scarf, join, b Sw. laaka b Dan. laake, scarf, 
join; from tho noun.] L franc. 1. To strike 
with a lash, whip, scourge, or other pliamt thing, 
as a thong, rope, etc.; whip; scourge; flog; 
subject to tho IfUBA as a puniminent. 

To laA the Oreks to ground was her hertra Joy, 

TAeJrfMXadEwrerOy. 
What, Cnpld, must the worid be lash’d so soonT 
But made at morning^ and be whlpt at noon? 

quofisa Emhlema 1* a Wi* 
He’s taen a whip Into hli hand, 

And Uttitad them wondrons ealr. 

Tha Clark'a Tva Sana 0’ OwnsVord (Ghlld’i BeDadi, IL 67)b 
Wo lash the pnpU and defraud the wsrd* 

Jhydan, tr. of Pendns'i 8atlra% L 17. 

2. To satirize; censure with severity. 

Juvenal was whoUy em|doyed in taahinff vloea soma eC 
them the moet enormous that can be Imaged. 

Hrydan, Ded. to tr. of JunmaL 
If Satire knows Ita time and placa 
YouittU may lash the greateat— In disgrace. 

Pope, ErU- t^drea 1. 88. 
“X have no nama" he dionted, *'a aoonrge am I, 

To laah the treaaona of the Table Bouud.^’ 

Ikmiyson, PeUeas and Ettana 

8. To fling or throw recklessly or at random: 
with out or up, [Archaic.] 

Whloh to hane oonoealed had tended moro to the optai* 
lonof vlrtua than to lash eidwhateoeuerhiivnataled mind 
offoorded. Hcdmhad, Blob. IL, on. 1887. 

He falla and, losMny up hla hoMa his rider throwa 

Dnfdan, 

4t. To spend recklessly. 

When anie new^nblei or wan dld^ynow oyome upon 


iwonli 


him [Heniyll. of 
that euor be 


all that euor be ha^ln itore or treaanrio, and llbmSSS 
bestow that upon a roister or a soldier whloh onflhtto 
have been given unto the priest 

MMnthadt Ohroo. (Oonquast at Ireland, p. 88X 

6. To beat or dash against 

The TJght'nlng illea the Thunder rran; 

And ^ Wavei loM frighten’d Shoara 

Prior, Lady’s Looklng-COaMl 
The solid reef Inereaaea only on the outer edgawhiob 
day and night is loahsd by the nrrakers of an ocean never 
at rest Ban^ Coral Beeft p. a 

6. To comb (the hair). [Frov. Eng.]— 7. To 
tie or bind with a rope or cord; secure or fas- 
ten, as by cordage: as, to lash anything to a mast 
or to a yard; to laah a trunk on a coach. 

An eri-iUn deevo lasM here and there with laoa 
High odllar laaht again. ^ 

Middlatim, Blurt, Maiter*ConBtafal«^ fl. 1. 
A fisherman itood aghast, 

.To see the form of a maiden fair, 

Xos/Ud oloae to a drifting maiiL 

LonpfiUow, Wreck of the Heqimk 
Lsih and carry (cetO-X Msh or pack up and cany off the 
ii*mn, n«ira to the uettink wbire they art to be stowed.— 
TO laah a See h a ma iee h . 

uTfafraatf. 1. To ply the whip; strike (at 
something); aim saroasma; hit out. 

And gin her freih BMiyla 
Heaping huge itrokei u tfald:# aa diowre of ham 

And dreadfnlly at evsnr part 

aparmr, V, Q., ZY. vL M. 
TO laugh at foittea or to loil at Viet. 

Drydan, tr. of Pwriuria Sattria ▼» SB 

2. To strike or break out ; burst up or ont^ asa 
wave or flame. 
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lovlyste dlfitha 


.A. iL,tlll. 

8. To strike out; plunge. [Rare.] 

Ws know not wtiat rioh Joyi we loie when flret we M 
InSo s now offonoe. FtMmn, Beiolvea it 40. 

Td iMh out (s) TO kick oo<> IB A hone, (b) To breik 
out or pfauge reokleiily. 

1 iMk’d ontlAFlih, (hen began ny lutb, 


A genus of bombyoidznotliB, giving name to the laiei (Ua}> n. [< ME. tyaae (nure}: per- 
* " ' ’ .tr^< w. 2i<Hfss, fern, of a lad: 


And then 1 felt the foUlea of my joatb.' 

: of I Ooantiv Swain. 


Aptouiedneatlon . . . maylayaiuSkatroni 
powerful reitrlotlont upon (he n< 


Cheene, Bong 

iv aucSk atrong fettera rack 

, neartk that It thall not be 

sUe to isal out Into thoae esoeeaea and enonnitlea. 

iSbu^ Bennona ^ S47. 

laih> (lash), a. and a. [< ME. kisoko. 
slack, sluggish, ai G. fosok, slack, weak (i- 
UkkTf WeSkf idle, OBw. lonkf idle, prob. < L.), < 
OF. Mscke, locks, slack, loose, weak, remiss, 
cowardly, F. fdckc, loose, cowardly, ss Pr. lose. 
Bp. Pg. laxo s It. loBBOf < L. laxus (MK 


a uumoer ox niouii nairy lorms, among 
3B0 known as eggera or egger^molha. 
ma (l&'si-^erm^), n, < 6r. 

airy, woolly, + dipua, skin. J A genus 


(HolNieall.) family ikistocailipkke. Bee'Oarir^packa. 
Iiagiocampidm (la^si-^m^i-de), n.pl 
< Laaiocampa + -kki.j A family of bomi^ci^ 
moths named from the genus Lasiooampat con- 
taining a number of stout hairy forms, among 
them those known as 
Lasiodenna 

Aoff/oc, hairyi 

of beetles of the family PMnidtr, of wide distri< 
bution. £, aarripome end L. fm are among the few ln> 
«««. «. ■®<d8 which oat tobacco. Their laxTB> feed upon the weed 

In ita dried itate^ doing much damage. 

IiMloidM* (l&^-oPd^-e), n. JI3. [NL. (A. and 
L c.doCandoUe),<X<M<a + 4i<teof.] Ataribeot 

plants of the AroideWt or arum family, embra- 
cing 16 genera. It includes the subtribes LaaieWf 
AmorphaphaUeoff Nephthfftidmf and IfonfHckar^ 
dices. 


_ ^ ^ . ilaiits of 


»i the natural order Stenm- 

, « It 

embrace^ in modem sterna s genera, having hermaph- 
rodite flowera deatitute of petala (or mth (he petela re- 
duced to mere acalea), five anther-bearing atamena lightly 


united at (ho baae and alternate with the aepala, the an- 

id live or fewer 


then two-odled with the celli parallel, and _ _ 
noD-anther-beaiing atomeDa op^te the araali. 
IiMtopetaliim (la 


Ylf he be alow and Mttonyd and he IJTrih aa m A tribe of plaiits of the natural order Ste 
1 Mi. ho^ua iv. & Uaeem, typined by the genus LaHppetalum. 

8. Lax; loose; soft; hence, watery or insipid. " ■ " 

[Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Jriiite being unwholeacme and foak before the fifth year. 

Sir T, Bnym$, Garden of Oyrna, v. 

8. Moist and cold, as the weather. [Prov. Eng.] 
n.f B. A sort of soft leather. 

(A reoeiiiti make rede kudke or lether. 

JTA .SkniM, lees, f. 9. (JSraWMeB.) 
lAdl-OOimb(laBb'kdm),n. A wide-toothed comb. 

[North. Eiig»] 

iMMbari (laah'hr), n. [< lashl, r,, + -cr^.] 1. 

One who lashes, (a) One who whlpa or acourgea ont a median nerve. ThereareaboutsonMNsleagrow- 
wtthalaah; onewhopuniaheaby laylngou theladL (6) ' ' . . . . . . . .. — 

One who laabea or futena a thing to aomethlng elae with 
thonga, oorda, etc. 

8. flashing; a thong or cord used as a lashing. 

*8, Afish,toeOoff«tfkska/to. 
laahgrg (lash'er), n. [/ 

The slack water coUeei 
river; hence, a weir. 


haps conb 

see lad^. The word is usually explains, in its 
mod. form (the ME. form being hitherto anno- 
ticed), as a oontr. of laddeaa; but laddeeB is an 
affected form, rare, and not found before the 
18th century. Lass is now regarded as simply 
the fern, of lad^A 1. A girl: in familiar lanr 
guage often apjdled to a woman of any age. 

The last of tfaos lefe children wu a ^ysa lalrob 
Voleaena the port, priae of aU other. 

DubniSkm ^ Troy (B. B. T. B.X !• 1489. 
And with your piteoua layea have leamd to breed 
Oompaision in a oountrey loam hart. 

4ieiiMr, Aatrophel, ProL 
mis la the prittfeat low-bom toff that ever 
Ban on the greenaward. Shak., W. T., Iv. A IfiS. 
Her prentloe ban' the tried on man, 

An* then the made the toma 0. 

Awni, Green draw the Birina, 

2. A sweetheart. 

It waa alover and hla toaa 

8bak,, Ai yon Like it, v. S (rang). 
Hemp-Mod, I aaw thee. 

An* her that la to be my tofs 
Oome after an’ draw thee. 

BvmMt Halloween. 


3. Amaid-flervant; a servant-girl. [Scotch.] 

- i- • - 1 - i-i . — V / T - r — i-M-f It ^1 no be lao weel to opeek about it while 

jariopatalum (la^si-$^t'a-lum), fi. [NL. thatlang-luggi^limmero’atoiflBgaunfllakinginand 
(James Edward Smith, 3 Iw), ( Gr. haiiw, out o* the room. SeoU, Guy Mannering^ riv, 

woolly, + irirahiv. a leaf (petal): seepetof.] laggB (Iks), a. [See tow.] Lasy. [Prov. Eng.] 
A genus of sterculiaceous plants, the type of lasseti g. and ode. A Mddle Engliah form or 
the tribe Laahpetaleoi, distinguished from re- tosyi. 

latcd genera by having the sepals united with- la^e (lasM), w. [Dim. of fowl.] A little lass ; 
— ‘ a young girl 

rouiw juiubnai^ x irnr bih nijeiiBiiUiv duubbp 

cent ahruba, intti 

oppoalte the leave 

IMuvMorum, L. /erruginoum, 

n. [NL., < Gr. ^«of, landtodt tt. r. umme ■ Bp. 

wteff above a wolr In a }iai*y,.woony, + «*/^,tall.] AreniiBof Am«v UuiUid s Pg. Uusiko s It. UunitiidtM, < L. 

lean chapters of the family veiperHlianMas ; lauitudOf famtness, weariness, < Utaauaf ialnif 

the red bats, in typioal spedea tho back of the Inters 

femoral membrane is — “* 


ing in extratropioal Auatraiia. They sre ateUaiely pubea- 
liru^ with Soweit in raoemea or branching cymee 
orin theiraxtla. Several apooles(aa£. 

L. maorophyUtm) are oultl- 


My love, ahe*B but a toarie yet 

^7 hevA aheii but a Laasie yet 
Oome lead m^ toarif, to the ahade, 

Where wUlowa grow beaido the brook. OrMe. 

[< F. laaHiude m Bn 


HesouUed down to Bandfoi^ [and] bathed in the toatof. 

T. Hughtt, Brown at Oxford, XL v. 


- la denaeiy furry. The common New 

York or rod bat la £. nowtoraeanaia; the hoary bat is £, 


(luah^ing). n. and a, [< tockl, c.] L n. etoafvtia or nmtoofiii. 1 m cut undw bat 
1. The act of whipping or flo^fs^g; a scourge IiaailUl(l&^ 0 i-us),fi. [NL.(Fabrioin8,1804),<Gr. 
ing.— 8, A rope or cold for bmding or making " — - - * 

fast one thing to another. 


Tom from their pHanka the oraokliig riug.bdta drew, 
And gripea and laaMf^ aU aaunder Sow, 

yVrioonar, fihipwreok;, It 
8. A profusion or great plenty; a bountiful or 
unstinted supply: usually in the plural: as, 
laahinga of beer. [Scotch and Irish,] 

A nate bnSet before thorn aei, 

Whore latkfne of good dbrlnk there waa. 

TMtoi^f Mr. Molony'a Account of the BalL 

n, G* [Ppr. of tockB. ffj] Lavish. Taylor, 

(EamweUr 

lakhillg-eFe (lash'ing-i). a. See eye^. 

UtoUng-img (lash'ing-rmg), n. One of tho rings 
on the sides of a gun-carnage to which the tar- 
paulin, sponge, rammer, and worm are lashed or 
tied: ^nerally used in the plural. 

Iftdilllg-ftrixig (lash'ing-strfng), a. In the In- 
dustrial arts, a cord used to secure anything in 
its place during the progress of the work, as in 
l^holi^l^^to hold tn^spmigs for a seat at a 


UauK, hairy, rough, shaggy, woolly.] 1. A ge- 
nus ox ants of the family >Vrmlcto(c, naving ihe 


abdomennot prolonged anteriorly.and the ocelli 
of the workers very small, indistinct, or want- 
ing. Xt la widely dlatributod, with 12 European snd 6 
North American apedea; 4 are common to both contlnenta. 

If. Aamet la an example. , — = - 

8. A genus of bees of the family Apidm. Jurine, Uwi-tora (Iks 1dm), a, 
1807. [Not in use.] —8, ^me as Lwtia, 1. La^ g' mistress, 
freifto, 18^.— 4, A genus of beetles of tho fam- 


weary, perhaps for ^ladtua, and thus akin to E. 
late ! seo totoi. Cf. atoc.] The state of having 
the energies weakened ; weakness ; weariness ; 
languor of body or mind. 

The animal aplrita being apent, the aonl can hardly move 
the body any longer, the aonae wherepf we call toa mwfa . 

J3r. H. More, Immortal, of Soul, liL A 


The heat of the inmmor months ia anffloiently Opprea- 
•ive to occasion oonaiderable iamttwU, 

JS, W* hone, Modern Egyptian^ X. A 


•»SpL WesKiMii, etc. 


Ooop/Jtigw* 

Forsaken by one’s lass 


ily MalafxkUfrmMms synonymous with Dasytea 
of Paykull, 1768. Motaehylaky, 1845. 
laskif (lask), n. [A transposea form of tod?!, n.] 
Loosonoss; flux; diarrhea. [Prov. Eng.] 

A grave and learned miniater waa one day, aa he walked 
in the flolda fOr hia reoreatton, luddenly taken with a kute 
or looaeneaa. Hvrtofi, Anat of Mri., p. 89. 

laskif (lask), e. i. [< toski, n.] To suffer from 
diarrhea. 

So soft cbfldbood puling 


la wrung with warmi begot of orui 
Are [a^?j apt to toali 


Ji much humidity. 

loerier, tr. of Du Bartas'a Weeka, iL, The inuiei. 

Bed form 


Thy broom-grovea 

Wboae riiadow the dismlaaed bachelor lovoa 
Bflng toai-tom, SAok., Tempest Iv. L 69. 

(las'6),n.; pl.tos80Sorla/rsod9(-ds), [<Pg. 

logo, a snare, tnck, a Bp. laao, a snare, slip- 
knot, B F. toes, a snare, < L. laqueua, a snare: 
eee toce.] A long rope or cord of hide (from 
60 to 100 feot), having a running noose at one 
end, used e^cially In the Spanish (or origi- 
nally Spanish or Portumiese) parts of America 
for catching horses andwlld cattle. The nooae is 
thrown with a whirifrom horaebaokoverthe head orhorai 
of the ohaaed anl^ while in full career. Bee tor^. 

_ . the toiao] are tho isineb with a very 
The lam may be used for pioketlng a 


capture by means of a lasso. 


horse, but the rope with which a horse la ordinarily pick- 
eted would never be of use as a toaao. 

P. L Dodge, Our Wild Indiana P- ttl* 

(las ^5), V, i, [< tosso, n.] To oat^ or 
IS of a lasso. 

peculiar 
iierates, 

, h aston- 

ishing rapidity the contained thread, which has 
the property of exciting a stinging or priokiiig 
feeling on sentient suriaoes ; an urtieatlng or- 
gan; a nematocyst or thread-cell; 



Sr* laik^ (lask), e. 4. [Appar. a transpba 
«»i tart 

wood oztending along tbe tiidoB of whaUng-vos- 
sels inside the bulwarks. Its use is to secure Quoted in T, Ml 

water-casks and other heavy casks by lashings, t, [ME. 

hence the name. less: see tossi. o*: 

XmU (Ik ' si-il), M. [NL., < Gr. Ade/oj, hairy, verb-formatiTe -k is doubtful.] To 

ronAabaggv.woollyn 1 / Agenna ofdlptOT. gborton} bringtoanend. 

gy*;.* nematqoyrtor^^Uj a onldro^ 

Id^^flaak), a. [Var. of to»L] Same aa Uufl. ^ A Uttle 

eolyledonons plrats of ^e natural order Aroi- "" 

ds« (the arum family and tribe Orantieoi, the ^ _ 

ol the Itft Indies and Malay ara^Mlivo. side : used occasionally to cover small minia- ' ^ ^ . 

Tilriiriir (lM'6-6)f (Beniham and tures, and then called partraiUatone. 

Hooker, 1888), < LoHa + -ats.] A subtribe of laim (las'ket), a. [($• tos^i, n,] Small lines 
^antsol the oraerAfotosis, tribe OronriMS (tribe sewed in loops to the bottom of a sail to secure 
ZaaMdaa of the De CandoUes), ^pifled by the a bonnet. 

I^us Laaia, It embraces 6 or 7 genera, with lASprlllg (las'pring), n. [Gf. toe®.] Tbe smolt 
ated twisted spathee and densely flowered or youngsalmon of the first year. [Local, Eng.] 

n, is by the fishermen of senne 
ysiv«tt,llritiihnibes. 


erel sre also need as hilts for e 

Aporimimn*e OoMUoor, p. SSI. 


lass; a lassie. [Scotch.] 

1 mln(t when I wu a gUpy of stomk,^^. 


the Dnki. 

V. 


ISMriOOUm (Ik^ri-^kam'pl), a. [NL., < (3r. ri^ SlSSf 
kdcisp, hiiiy, woolly, + a^iry, a oateipillar. j laimnfl, a, See tosk®. 


glosses, Ufot," f., a boot, mate, a shoemakers’ 
Mt; B D. leeat, a last, fonn. b OHG. MHG. 
laiet, G. laiatan, a last, s loel. toisfr , the foot 
below the anUe, a short sock, as Bw. Idat a 
Dan. kaatf a lastB Goth, laiata, a foot-track; 
of. OHG. leiaa, MHG. laiae, leia, traol^ furrow ; 
prob. < Goth, kiaan, find out, pres, laia, I 
know: see laar\ toora, tore. Bence tost®.] A 
wooden pattern or model of the human foo^ on 
which shoes are formed* 



l«rt 

H«il bt 86 Mam [mteri] with jonr mud INIM. 

My Pum (id. FundftUX 

Should the bis loite eitend the 8hoe too wide, 

Beoh Stone imi wrenob th’ nnweiy Step eelde. 

Gaift TriTia, i. 

The cobbler ii not to go beyond hie but fe free render- 
ing of the Ledn proforti "Me lutor altrm oraldam% 

SWr H, X'lRgfeiigi* 

last^ (l&st), V. [<hwfl.fi.] To form on or by 
a last; fit to a last, as the materials for a boot 
or shoe. 

last^ (lftst)» V. [< ME. buton, Jesten, < AB. liBth 
tan, xollow, aooompany, attend, observe, per- 
form, continiie, last (as OS. ISatian b Oraes. 
kutkt, l 0 $ta ^ OHG^. MHG^. 0. leisten, follow ont, 
ss(^th. laistian, follow after), lit. * track,’ < Vkt, 
a track, footprint: see lasi^, a.] I,t fraae. To 
follow out ; carry out; perform; do. 

That lo hane hoten weL 
lu It Ml iMten euorilo del 

(hm9bandlSMdui(L. E. T. S.X L tfoa 
And thel ben feiie and tralteroui and butm not that 
thel blhoten Lpromtie]. Jlfandee^ Travel!, p. 258. 

n, intrana. If. To extend; reach. 

He bathe made a Duohee that kOtUh onto the Lond of 
Myflan, and marohethe to I'ruyaae. 

HandeeiUi^ Travdi^ p. 7. 

8. To continue to be; remain in existence; 
» continue in progress. 

And thorowe thy gnoe 1 am nat A-gaat, 

What aorowo or qrkenea to mo thon sendee 
To euffyr whyle my lyffe wale Me. 

PMHital Poem <do. (od. VomivallX p. 170. 
Thw bothe were In batell whflo the batoll but, 

And enthor aawte A aaaembly aee with there een. 

Jkatrwtton of Troa (E. S. T. S.X L 67. 
Two daye thia Feut teiMA, In wldoh they donae their 
grauea and giue preaente to the bongy. 

IHerehae, FUgilmage, p. 52 Sl 
Q eneratlona paaa whUo aome treea aland, and old famt- 
Uea but not three oaks. Sir T. Broiane^ Um-biuial, ▼. 

The rook for ever bute, the toara for ever flow. 

Pape, Iliad, ludv. 77a 
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M SO dibken of 10 bldea each; but a laat of hi d** la It 


That man may laet, but never llveiu 
Who maob reuelvoa but nothing givoa. 

T. Qibboiu, When Jeana Dwdt 

8. To hold out; oontinuo unexhausted or un- 
eonsumed ; escapw failure or loss. 

I hog of you to know nie^ good my lord, 

To accept my giief, and, whilat thia mr wealth bute^ 
To entertain me aa your atoward atili. 

Shai., T. of A., Iv. & 486. 

1 prtw my lega 

Wfll but that pace that iwIH cany them. 

Aeau, and FL, Mald^ Tragedy, UL & 
Can the burning coal 
Of thy affecaon iaet wlthont the fuel 
Of counter love ? Quarke, Emiflems, ▼. S. 

The daya of childhood are too aweetto loaf / ClUeiLlike 
men, grow ont of them In time, and arc doomed alike to 
grow into the buatle^ the curcB, and lulRerlea of the wotid. 

Iraina, Knickerbocker, p. 177. 

4. To oontinuo unimpaired; remain fresh, un- 
faded, or unspoiled; continue to be available or 
serviceable; wear well: as, this color will last. 

Ham. Ilow long wfll a maivlle 1' the earth ere he rot? 
lit down, ... He will but you aomo i^ht year, or nine 
year. FAof., Hamlot, v. L 188. 

And love wfll but aa pure and whole 
Aa when he loved me here in Time. 

Tetmau^h In Heroorlam, klflS, 
Love to Ood and love to man are the only motivea whidi 
wfll teat. J. F. Obuke, Self-Onlturo, p. 854, 

UkSt^ (lAst), 91. [< V.] Power of holding 

out; endurance; stamina. [Rare.] 

What one hu always felt about the mastera ia, that It’i 
a fair trial of aklll and but between ui and them— like a 
match at foot-ball or a battle. 

T. livgbee, Tom Brown at Bugby, IL 7. 
Space la nothing to a traveller Itbe antdop^ with inch 
apeed and auoh but. T. Paaeeom Hunting Irlpi^ p. 204. 

lait^ out), n. C< ME. last, < AS. hbsst, a load 
(s OFries. hlest k D. Iasi s LG. last as 
OHG. hbjut, iMt, MHG. G. last, a load, ss loeL 
hlass SB Dan. Uss m Sw. lass, a cart-load, also 
loel. lest, a load (< Sw. Dan.), as Dan. Sw. last, a 
load), < hladan, lade, load : see fodel. Hence in 
comp, balkut The E. les^, ballast, is of LG. 
origin.] If. A burden; a load ; a cargo. 

God yeve thia monk a thonaand hut quad yeer [oargooa of 
had yeara]. Ohaiuar, Frol, to Fiioreai'B Tuc^ L 4. 

8. A load of some oommodity with reference to 
its weight and commercial value : hence, a par- 
ticular weight or measure, vurying in amount 
in different localities and for different oom- 
mMitieB. Ai an abeolute meanira a last la generally 
reptonod at ^ooOpoundi; but the word la now rarely mn* 
with, and only in local or teohnloal use. A laat m flaac 
or feathera ial,700 poundi ; of wool, 12 aaoka; of oom, ID 
quattera or 80 buahela; of meal or aahea, 18 barrela: of 
Mhpowder, 84 barrela; of oodflih or white herringii 12 
baifida; of red berilngi, 20 cades (of 600 or 720 flahee 
mob); of pitch or tar, 14 haR^ A laat of leather li given 


They wfll pey . . ■ for a fMt Ot hidea to bee oinred out 
of our^me^ dominion halfeamarkeahone^whlOh 
heretofore waa payed. HoMugfa Voyagee, 1. 187. 

Even aa in ^tps of war, whose loata of powder . 

Are laid, men think, to make them laat 

Clupmim, Bttiay D'Amholi, v. 1. 
These flahlng abipe doe take yeerely two hundred thon- 
aand but of flab, twelne bairelato a laet, which amount! to 
800000 poundi by the flahermena price. 

Quoted in Copt John SmUh'e Works, H. 217. 

out), ft. [ME. last, lest, < loel. lostr 
(lasU), fauli B Dan. Sw. laat, vice ; of. OS. las- 
tar m OHG. lastar, MHG. G. laster, blame, 
abuse; AS. ledhtar, blame; from a verb rep- 
resented by AS. lean b OnG. laMn, blame.] 
Fault. 

last^ (l^t), V. t [< ME. lasten b OHG. Utsta- 
ron, MHG. tasteren, lasiem, G. Uistem m Icel. 
loata as Dan. laste b Sw. lasta, blame; from 
the noun.] To find fault with ; blame, 
lait^ out), a, and it. [< ME. ktat, latst, contr. 
form of latest (b OS. letiato, latsto, lasto, last, 
B OFries. letast b D. lest b LG. leste, lest b 
OHG. bufsost, legist, lezsest, leeist, MHG. leteest, 
letast, Jetst, G. letst, last, b Icel. lataatr), su- 
perl. of late: see late^A L a. 1. That comes or 
remains after all the otners; latest; hindmost; 
closing; final; ultimate. 

Now. our Joy fCordellaj, 

Although the but, not least. 

Shak., Lear, L L 86. 

Bear them nnto their but beds, whilst I atndv 
A tomb to apeak their loves whilat old Time uiteai. 

Beau, and FL, Thierry and Tbeodoret, v. & 
Your feat to me was in Frenoh of the flrat Current 

Letters X, vL 16. 

My latest found. 

Heaven'a loit beat gift, my evar now delight t 

MOernTP. L, V. Ml 

If 1 should live to be 
The but leaf upon the tree. 

OTW. Hobnu, The iMt LeiL 

8. Next before the present: as, last week; on 
the Uist oooasion. 


HOW Horn <B.B.T.B.lp. 92. 
deftote that m with FMa holdeti, 
Hit Bchal bl.aitten oure lonlea sore lOte lade. 

Fieri Plauman (AX il. llOi 
Gad, a troop shall overcome him : but he ahaU oveioame 
at the but. Gen. Mix. is. 

Virtue mweerved from fell deatruoUon'a blast 
Led on by heaven, and crown'd with Joy at but, 

Bhek., Feilolca, v. a 90i 
AtMlmMt SeeSoo*. 

ttUtheconduaion; eepeohdly, 
till the near approach or the moment of death. 

jent and vlvadty to Mo 
of her memory. 

Uift, Death of e»jin* , 

lAltd (Ifist), adv, [< las^, a.] 1, At the end of 
the series; after all others. 

God hath aet forth na the ipoaUea hut 


Lad morning you could not aee to wipe my Oioei. 

Shak., T.^.ct V., U. 1. 86. 
Loot noon beheld them full of lusty life, 

Lost eve lu Beauty's oircle prondlygay. 

Bynn, uhlldeHttold, ilL 88L 
A merry aoug we Bang with him 
Laet year, Tennyeon, In Memoriam, zzx. 

8. Utmost; extreme. 

To aee vain foola ambiaondy contend 

For wit and power; their laet endeavoura bend, 

T' outshine eaoh other, 

Xbyden, tr. of lAcreUus, IL 18L 
This dty, remarkable in ancient times for its defenoe 
igainst Hannibal was of the foie Importanoe. 

PreeeoU, Fei’d. and Isa., fl. 10. 
The Lord of all the landicape round . 

Ev*n to Iti lest horlaou, Tennyeon, Aylmor’a FleUL 

4. Lowest; meanest. 

But many that are first ahall be feat; and the but UuJl 
be flrit Mat. zix. SO, 

Antiloubua . . . 

Takes the (oiC prise. 

Peps, Iliad, mu. 888. 

5. Furthest of all from inclusion or considera- 
tion; most improbable or unlikely. 

She was the but person to be approadied with undue 
famfllailty. Prmott, Ferd. and Isa., IL 16. 

In his house I saw— the but thing one would have ex- 
pected to find in the heert of Lapland— a plana 

B. Taifhr, Northern Travd, p. 188. 

Last act, in peripatetic and scholastic metaphysics, posi- 
tive exlBtenoa which, after it is otherwise detenniniid what 
‘ ' g shall bo; determlnea that it ahaU be. Al 
raiiMpy.—LsiS day, yesterday. (Bootoh.] 

AimC day I grat wi’ qdte and teen . . . 

That to a bard I should be seen 
Wi’ half my channel dry. 

Burnt, Humble FeUtkm of Bruar Water. 

Xtffe m agm a of a SfUqiliin, the minor tenn;-Last 
nelr, in JSng. law. helo wnounands come by escheat for 
want of lae^ heira. In aome caaes the lest heir is the 
lord ofwhomthelandi were held; hut in others the sover- 
eign.— lAit honor or honors, Bee koiior.— last mid- 
tlpUar, a certain qaanrity used in the integration of the 
eanaaons of motion. — On one’e last Ian. on the verge 
Stanm or exhausUonTMmiMt iSned^eelth, abfli^ 
or reeooroei: alto said of thinga. 

The first lies like the fox's scent when oabbUUl Uye, 
inorcaring eyeay moment; the other ia a beok-soeiit, grow- 
ing oolder the jonger yon foUow it. 

Seod, St Bonan’s WsH, xxv. 

srlod when the end of the wc 

n. The and; oonoluaion; termination: in 
phraiieB—At laitb or at the lail^ at the end; in the 
couclttBlon ; finally. 


1 Cor. iv. a 

love thyself but: cherish those hearts that hate thea 
Shat., Hen. Vllt, UL 1 448. 

8. In oonolnsiop; finally; lastly. 

First my fear; Aen my oourteay ; laet m s p eec h . , 
Shat., 8 Hen. IV., SpIL 
Fleased with hia idol, he commends, admlrca 
Adorca ; and buL the thing adored dealrea. 

Vryden, tr. of Ovid'a Metamorph., x. 

8, For the last time ; on the last oooasion be- 
fore the present time. 

When law yon my lather butf Shat., Lear, L 8. 167. 
Declare when laet Olivia came 
To sport beneath thy boughs. 

Tanngmm, Talking Oak. 

4t. Lately. 

And yet I was but chidden tor being too dow. 

She*., T. S of V.. ILL 12. 
.nrrt and last, first or last Bee/rMi,adsL 
Isfft^ (Ihst), n. In law, same as Utst-oourU 

(ihetj, n. [Also list (see lisff); vor. of buk^, 
bsk, losk.j A piece out from a fish and used as 
bait. In pollack-fishing, for example, such a 
piece is cut from the under or bright part of 
the pollack. 

lastm (Ifis'taj), 91. [ss F. l^tages kirfS 
-age.\ i., The lading of a ship. 

By charter of Queen EUsabeth In the 86th year of her 
rdgn, the bUtam and ballastage and ofllce of bUUae and 
bajwatageof alTthips and other veaaels betwixt the bridge 
of the City of London and the main se^ waa granted to tSe 
Master Wisrtena and Aaalitanta of Trinity Houie. 

Mayheu, Loudon Labour and London Foot, IH. 878. 

8t. Ballast. 

Balleaie or butage tor ahippea^jabnim 

Cutoff, 1668. iBamuelL) 

St. A duty formerly paid (a) in some markets 
for the right to carry things where one chooses ; 
(b) on wares sold by the last: (e) for freight or 
transportation ; (d) for the right of takix« bal- 
last from the sea^ore, between high- and low- 
water mark. 

They ahall he free from aU tofl, and from an oustome : 
that is to aay, from all laetaye. tallago, passage, cartage;, 
rtuage, asponaegc, and from aU wreefce. 

Hatluyte Voyagu, L U7. 

The ottlaeiiB of Hereford fined, in the second veer of 


He^ 111., In a hundred^mwlu and two 


eeeondee 



,Mljlli4 in «wyi 


B second yeer of 

nelfim, to have 

ing's charter . . . that they might be quit fhroui^i’ 

out England of toll and butage, ot pasaage, pontage and 
BtallBge, and of leve, and danegcld. and gaywite, and aU 
other customs and exactions. 

S. DouM, Taxes In England, L SS. 

4. Stowage-room for goods, 
lait-court (Ifist'kdrt), 9i. A court held 1^ the 
twenty-four jurats in the marshes of Kent, 
England, and summoned by the bailiffs, where- 
in orders are made to lay and levy taxes, im- 
pose penalties, etc., for the 
preservation of the said 
marshes. Also last. 
laatet. An obsolete preterit 
of to/®. 

laster (Iks't^r), n. [< to/i 
+ -crfi.] In ahoemaking: 

(a) One who fits the partE 
of shoes to lasts prepara- 
tory to the subsequent op- 
erations, especially in a 
shoe-factory. 

The srie , . .is now taken In 
hand by the teiter, who seonrsilt 

(h) A tool like a pair pf 
pincers used in stretching 
the upper-leather of a boot 
or shoe on the last. The Jaws 
are curved and serrated lo aa to 
graap the leather firmly, and on 
angular boas is formed on one of 
the tongues id the pincers. The 




^ th* iMt ai ft fulfil in iMcdiitig tht 

, . 1 ia ftlao OMd aa a haamer tor pogging the 

•Mobfd leather to the lait to hold It in pSboe during 
the prooeae of loUng. 

Iwrte^ (U»'tto-i), n. [Appar. < to»/s + -«fy.] 
A T«a color. 


adr Tennlllon or nure 
lASUng (lAa^ting), ft. [Verbal n. of r.] 1. 
Continuanoe; endurance. 

Thou art made for e?er, aa thou bait made me, If thli 
Mldty have laiUng, B, Jormn, Eidoane, il* D. 

.Nothing prooureth the lattlinff of treea, buthea, and berba 
io much aa often cutting. Hoeoii, Nat Iiiatj • 580. 

If any true Briton malniaina that beef and boer are ea- 
aentiala to develop e man In atature, or atrongth, or kut- 
iog, let him look at our oamp-eervanta. W, U, BtumU. 

8, A Btroxig and durable woolen or worsted 
fhbrio: also called eeerla8tiHg, and formerly 
dwranee* it la nauiUy black, and la uaed for buttona and 
for the uppera of women'a ahoea. It la woven either with 
a double twOl or with a aatln-twlll (then called Dmmark 
eeiai). Draw-bayi, pruuella and rersie da berry are varle. 
tiei of leating. 

Iaitillg(lh8'ting)y p.a. [Ppr.of Con- 
filing in time ; durable ; of long continuanoe ; 
that may continue or endure : as, a tasting good 
or evil; a lasting color. 

Lord ! wyth a Uutande Inf we louo the allone. 

York Playn, p. a 
0 fleeting joya 

Of Paradiae, dear-bonght with laaHnff woea t 

Jfgton, P. L., X. 74a 

DUigenoo makea more kuting aoqnliltiona than valour. 

steOit Spootator, Na a 
May diOdren of our children aay 
"She wrought her people laetiny good." 

Trnnymn, To the Queen. 
■■Ijn. LoSttng, Durable, PermaneiU, SUMe, enduring, 
aUding, undeoaylng, perp^uiU, unending. LakUtiff meana 
realating the effeota of time or other iufluenoea tending to 
produce decay ; continuing for a long time, or aa lorm aa 
me nature of the object aomlta. It it the proper word for 
abatraot thlnga : a^ a loighg Impreaalon ; audden reforma- 
Oona are adoom kuttHg, Durable la preferable tor Ungl- 
Me objeota end meana oapaMe of I’ealating wear and tear : 
■% durable materiaL Permanealt remaining to the end, 
■hiding for ever, appUee equally to pliyaioal and abatract 
ohjeota : ai^ a permaiml dye; a penMiMWl altuatlon : the 
grave liajMiwuifMitifreatlng-iilaM. Permanmf and ataZde 
haply leii of realatanoe than the othera. BuMe meana 
permanent In I ta plaoei, luting upon ita foundatlona, able 
to Mtand indeflnltdy : u, a atabk form of government: a 
MeBle charaoter* 

Ileath, only death, can break the kuting chain. 

Pape, Eloiaa to Abidard, L 178. 

With pint of adamant 

And chains they made all fast ; too fait they made 

And durabUf MUtm, P. L., z. 8fl(l. 

Waa anything permanentf anything tUnbUf Nothing 
hut truth. «f. /*. Cktiiie, Ten Great Beliglon^ Iv. 8. 

The mutablUty In the puMio oouncUa, ariaing from a 
rapid auooeaalou of new memberi, however quelifled they 
may bo, pointe out In the atrongeit manner, me neoeaalty 
of eome itaAlB iuatltntloii In tho government 

A. HamiBan, Fodorallit No. 68. 

iMfeilig-awl (Uks^ting-Al), n. A Mhoemakers’ 
awl having an eye near the point and carrying 
a bobbin £»r thread in tho handle, it la uaed in 
aewlng by hand to paai the thread through tho leather and 
to aailit in forming a look-itltch with a aeopnd thread, 
lagtlllgjack (l&s'tin^jak), II. An implement 
forhmalngalast while the shoe-upper is strain- 
ed and secured upon it, and for adjusting the 
in-sole and out-sole so as to prepare them for 
the pe^ng- or sewing-maohine. A. H. Knight 
laatmgiy (las'ting-li), adv, in a lasting man- 
ner; so as to last; durably. 

And oovenanta botwlzt them surely seal'd, 

Each to the other Mffqriy to bind. 

Dmytan, Barons* Wars, 111. 

It waa not therefore till the Turk had been driven out, 
not until Bonthem Italy had been more thoroughly but 
not much more kuUngly overrun by the armlei of Franoe, 
that Otranto paaaed for a while under the rule of Venice. 

B. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 822. 

iMting^madUiio. laitfng-pincers, lasting- 
tooL Same as mgtor (fr). 
inwfeiiiyiiJMift (lAs'ting-nes), a. The quality of 
lasting; durability; permanence; long contin- 
uance. 

AH fwii] more laetlng than beautlfnl, but that the con- 

Mdenoon of the excoMlng lasUngnem made the eye be- 

lieve it wu eaeeediug bea^uL Sir P, Sidney, Arcadia, 1. 


I to do aervloe. Jer. Tgyior, Vriendahlp. 
laiUj (lAst'li), ado, l. in the last place. 

Then does be aay, he lent me 
Sett# flipping nnreatored: latthft Hreta 
That Lmndua of the triunwirate 
rid he depo 


Bhoirid he depoeed. Shok., A and a, Itt. a 87. 
9t, At last; Anally; in the end. 

Then take my final doom nrpnounodd kuBy, thii ; 
That Lundy fike allied to walee and Bngiend la. 

Drayton, Folyalhlon, v. 79. 
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I for hla lake will leave 
Thy boeom, and thti glory next to thee 
Vreeily pnt otf , and for him kudu die. 

Mmn, P. L, lit 24a 

Lastraa nas-tre'jl}, n. [NL.; origin not as- 
certained.] A genus of ferns belongiim to 
tho tribe Asjddiro!, containing the mardi-rem, 
sweet mountaiu-fem, male-fcm, etc. it is charao- 
icriaed by having the velni dlitlnot after leaving the mid- 
rib, not uniting with tboee of the adjoining lobe. It li 
now more uaudly oonildered a eectioii of Atpidiunu 
laiby (lAs'iih a. K last^f v,j + -yi.] Lasting; 
durable, [mv. Eng. and t7. S.] 

If you be hasty, yonll never be kuty. 

SeUeh proverb, (Jamteeon,) 
lat^ (lat), n. [Also latt; earlier form of lathX^ 
q. v.j A lath. [Prov. Eng.] 
lat^ (lai), a. [An earlier and dial, form of late\ 
q.v.j 1, Slow; tedious. [Prov. Eng.] 

Lot afoot, alow In moving. 

wabrohoim, p. 68. (ffaUtowU.) 

2, Unseasonablo ; wetjof weather). Ifay, 1674; 
Bailey^ 1731, [Prov. Ang.1 
lat^, r. An obsolete or dialeotBl form of 
lAtS fi. An obsolete or dialectal form of let^, 

A Middle English form of (cadofA, third 
person singularpresent indicative of lotyP-, 
lat^ (hit), n. [Hind. W,t'\ In Indian areih,, an 
isolated shaft or pillar, serving for various pur- 
poses, as for bear- 
ing inscriptions or 
religious emblems, 
or a statue or image, 
for supporting a 
lamp, or even for a 
Aagstaff. Lats are 
always original, and 
often elemnt in de- 
sign. Also called 
stamhha, 

TliC oldest authentic 
ezamploe of those Idte 
that wc arc acquainted 
with are those which 
King Aioka act up In the 
twonty-aeveuth year af- 
ter hla consecration — 
tho thlrty-fliit of Ilia 
reign— to boar Inaorip* 
tluiis convoying to hla 
aiibjeota tho leaulng doc- 
trineaef the new faith he 
had adopted. 

J, Fergumon, lllit. lu- 
fdlan Arch*, p. sa 

Lat. An abbreviation (a) of Latin f (h) [/. e.] 
of latitude, 

latakia(lat-a-ke'ft),n. [So named from /^atokta 
(anciently Laodwea aa Mare) in Syria, near 
which it IS produced and from which it is ship- 
ped.] A Ane variety of Turidsh tobacco. 

After my deep, which waa allowed to last until a pipe 
or two of kuakia had gone round the party, wo remounted 
our animals. JL F, Burton, El-Mcdlnab, P> >89^ 

Iintaaia (l^t&^ni-fi), it. [NL.(CommcrBon,1789), 
Gallicised native name of the 
plants in tho Isle 
of Bourbon.] A 
genus of fan- 
palms, conAned 
T*o the Mascarene 
Islands. They be- 
long to the tribe Bo- 
ramas, and are dla- 
tliigulabed from Bo- 
fame and Hyphame 
^ tbolr numerous 
lcameni^ and from 
Lodoieea, the only 
other genua of the 
tribe, by having the 
mile flowers loUtary 
In tho dejpreialona of 
the epaou. There 
are only three ape- 
oiei^ tell nnirmed 
palms with aingle, 
itont, annulated 
trunki, broad, termi- 
niU, long-petloied 
leavea of rounded 
onUlne, and qilkea 
aeveral feet In length 
sheathed by inoenn- 

S ete qiathea. All 
e apeolee are very 
ornamental, and 
much cultivated in hothouaei. L. Borton^ the oemmon 
Bourbon palm, la beat known. 

LatanitM (lat-i^nl^tes), n, [NL. (Massalongo, 
18S8),<Xafafi4a4*-^tog.] A genus of fos^l palms, 
more or less closely related to Xatoiila. Maaaaion- 
go has described eixteen speolei from the Lower lertliry 

of Italy, but the number ia probably too large, and will be 

raduoed by the dlaooveiy of oonneoting forma. 

Lataz (Ir talcs), n. [NL., < Gri^ro^, some wa- 
ter-quadruped, supposed to be a beaver.] A 



L4it.-AM>ka'8 lliUir. AlhdmlMid. 


< fatoiiicf, the 



lAtdi 

name under which two genera of otters have 
been formed: (a) The sea-otter, of the snbfuu- 
ily EnhydHnw. C. X. Glo^, 1827. Bee Mn- 
hydriSf 2. (b) Certain land-ofters of the sub- 
family LutrimSf as the North American Lutra 
eanaaensis, 

latdh^ (laeh), e, [< ME. latehen, lacohen (pret, 
lauht^ laufte, kiyto, also loAekide^ pp. lauhtf^t, 
also iatohld)f < AS. ItBeoan, Igseoean, gekieean, 
seise, eatoh hold of. Cf. c/atoA, as sumposed to 
be ult. < AS. yctoooan.] 1. traits. If. TPo seise; 
lay hold of; snatch; catch. 

“Oertea, lire, that ta aoth,** aede WOllam thaim^ 

A Iniea llxtll him to A loeekk him in amiea. 

Wriitoiii qr Bofenu (B. B. T. B.X L 4625. 
Andromaoa, for drede of tho dcri kyng, 

Ismydon hlr lltlll sun Iqgbt In hlr armes. 

Deetnution r^Troy (B. B. T. S.), L 18782. 
But I have wordi 

That wonld be howl'd out In the desert air. 

Where hearing should not kdeh them. 

BAoft., Macbeth, iv. a 186. 

2t. To take; snatch up or off. 

And then laeehee hla lene A hla lone kyat, 
Paatfurth prlnely and thatpert louyt. 

/JMriMtAmqf I^(E. B. T. aX L 81L 
Thay ledde hym furihe in the rowto and looked ote hla 
wedea. Morte Artkure{l&, E. T. ax L 16ia 

3t. To receive; obtain. 

And if thow wilt be gradonie to God do aa the gospel 
techoth, 

And bllouo the amongua low men, ao ahaltow laeeke grace. 

Piere Plowman (BX yi*'28a 
And that no tale may be told In ^e for to oomc^ 

No witnei In writyng by weghea herafter, 

That any lord of our londo abuld Isoeke aoohe a akome 
Vnwrokyu with wondla 

ZlMfriicgmi (B. B. T. S.X L 4194. 

Be atemped between the blow and na, and latehed It lu 
hla own body and auuL Bp, Andrewe, On the Paaalou. 

4. To hold; support; retain. [Prov. Eng.]— 
6. To olose or fasten with a latch: as, tolatoA 
agate. 

n. intrans, 1. To snatch: withal, 
totly lepoi he hytn to, A last st hla honde : 

Then fooraly that other freke vnon foto lystlB. 

Stf Oawayne and Ike Green BtUgM (E. B. iC &X i* 

2. To light or fall. [Provj^Eng.] 

The golden -created wren la . . . often oanght by the 
hand while lateking in tho rigging or among the gear, 
during the North Sea fishery. 

C, Swedneon, Britlih Blrda (1886X p. 26. 

8. To tarry; loiter; lag. [Prov. Eng. and 
Beotch.] 

ne'a eye latcMn' at 'a work, and eye ahln*. JanUeeon, 

latch^ (lach), n. [< ME. laochCf a latch, < ZoecAen, 
latch, catch: see latoh^f p.] A device for catch- 
ing or retaining something; a catch. Speoifloally 
(at) A trap: Buare. 

Love wU non other brldde cacoho, 

Though ho aette either nette or laeeke, 

Jiom, tiftke hoee, L 1624. 
(6) A kind of gravity-look, or door-faitenlng oonalatlng of 
some form of juvotea bolt tolling Into and catching ogafnat 



, fhuinb.Uteli. S, gmte-lateh. 


r aide of the door. 


a catch or atqp. Latches are uanally made with a lifter 
or lever for raialiig tho bar from either a^^ ' "" ' “ 

Home simple fonua 
oonalat merely of a 
wooden baron the In- 
alda which la raised 

to a string paaaed 

through a hole In the 
door, boor* audgate* 
latohei are made in 
many torma and are 
deaoribed py their 
natuea I'An*. night; 
totimh-latetoa etc, 

Tbla mid, hla frailty 
hind pluck'd op 
thetotoA, 

And with hla knee 
the door he opens 

wide. 

BAak.,Liiereoe,L 858. 

He iwuiw the heavy door shut and put down the wooden 
kdek^im of the pioneer pwiod. 

S, MggUiiUm, The Grayaona xxxl. 
(e) NauL, a amaU line like a loop, uaed to toiteo abonnet 
on the foot of a aalL Alio lateking, (d)The trigger 




totdi 

kind diwduigftd by « litcdL ( 0 ) In a knttttarmAnhSoe, 

«Aij to bo openod ; Inftting ontmnoe. 

TbeyfoandthedooronMototek. DUktm, 

Ifttoh^ (Uoli), 0 . t. [A var. of ktehl, teachl, < 
MB. *leo6h(mt < AS. Awoon, moisten^ wet: see 
leakt of which leadtl is alt. the 

causal form. Of. Sw. laka^ oistiL fall by drops, 
laka pdy poor oiii as water on mash, s Dan. Uige^ 
layiubnne. Hence fo^A^an.] 1, To pour or 
dnp (water); dribble. [Prov.EDg.]*-»f. To 
drip a liquid upon ; moisten. 

But host thou yet UtkAd the Athenian*! eyei 
with the lovo^Jttloe, w 1 did bid thee do? 

^Salr.,M.N.D.,llLase. 

8. See Uocia. 
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The tanning materleli oo prepared are next leaoh 
lateM, or Inf uied for preparing the itrongest tanning ao- 
lutlona. AMge. Brit, XIV. 8S2. 

latcbS (laob), ft. r< ME. lachCf leehe, a nit, hole ; 
^rhaps an assibilated form of lahe'^ An similar 
sense : see ldke^*1 A miry place. [Scotch.] 
**If we were anoe by Wltherehtn'i IMk, the road *! no 
ne’er lae left **. . . Theyioonoametotheplaoeheuamedt 
a narrow ohannd through which eoak^ rather than 
flowed, a iinall Mtagnant etream* 

JSoettt Ony Mannerlng, xxlfL 

latdh-dravert (lAeh'dr&^dr), It. [ME,, <latchi, 
a., + drainer.] A lifter of the latch ; one who 
sneaks into houses to steal; a thief, Skeat. 

A1 that holy eromytea hateden and deapiaede^ 

Aa lyoheaaea and reuerenoea and ryohe mennea almeaac^ 
Theie loUerea, taeeh$drawre$, lewode eromyteay 
Coueyton the oontrarie ; aa ootlera thel lybiNm. 

Pim Plowman (OX a* 192. 

latchat (laoh'et), n. [< ME. ladietfK OF, laoetf 
laml (mso *laeMt1), dim. of kut, Jog, F. foes, a 
string, lace : see laoc. The word is now appar. 
regarded as < lateh^ + -cf 1 .] The strap or woug 
by which a shoe or sandal is fasteuea. 

One miglitior than I oomoth, the foteAat of whoae ahoea 
X am not worthy to unloose. Luke UL Id 

Day, Ukv a weary pilgrim, had reached the weatem gate 
of heaTeu, and uvenfiig atouped dtiwn to unlooae tho latch’ 
eti of his aondal-ahoou. I/on(/f Mow, Hyperion, Iv. 5. 

latdhing (laoh'ing), n. [Verbal u. of 2ato/ti, e.] 
Naut, same as latch^ (c). 

latch-key (lach^ke), it. A key nsod to raise or 
throw back the latch of a door and allow one 
to enter from the side on which the knob does 
not control tho latch. Bee MghUlceg, 

What would our grandmothen . . . think . , . now, 
when hualmiida ntay at home, and wives go abroad with 
tho latoh’keyf Thaokway, Our Street, Jolly X( 


latdi-loek (laoh'lok), n. 


bwboy, Biq. 
Same as 8pring4<Hik, 
“ +j)an.] 



^ , /string), fir 'A strinff passed 

outward through a hole in a door for iho pui^ 
pose of raising a latch on the inside. 

Zeke Impatiently rattled the door of the cabin, tho latch’ 
krimo of which hud been drawn In to look it. 

E, KpylfMon, llie Orayaona, xxlv. 
The lateb-strltf Is out, the door la ready to bo opened: 
an expreaaion ciflnvliatlon and welcome. 
lAte^ (lat), a. ; comimr. /atcr, superl. laiestf also, 
in somewhat different use, oon^r. latter, sii- 
perl. kuit (see latter, [^< ME. lat (usually 

inflected, late, etc,), < AS. lest, slow, late, s 
OS. lat aa OFnes. let ss D. Zoaf s MLG. lat, LG. 
Idt B OHG. tog, MHG. las, G. toss, slow, weary, 
B loel. lair b Dan. lad b Sw. lat, late, slow, 
tardy, b Goth, late, slothful ; jpron. from the 
root of tofi, AS. HBtan, etc., andT akin to L. lath 
im (for ^ladtue, orig. pp.). weary (see Uunitude, 
alas). The verb to^, hinder, is from totoi.] 1. 
Coming, appearing, or continuing after the usual 
or proper nme: slow or tardy; long delayed; 
prolonged; behind time: opposed to early; as, 
a late arrival ; a late summer; a late embryo. 
Aftw Mllpe rmaroy] 
it late srd 


Sooimo iyeamln^l ho oriedo, 
Htiy Mood (B. & T. S.X p> 19. 


theishlt 

dome, temperate nympha, and help to oelebrate 
A oontraot of true love; be not too tata 

Shot,, Tempeat, Iv. 1. 188. 
I should be loth' 

To meet the rudeneaa and swill'd Inadenoe 
Of auoh tote waasallora. Milton, Oomua, I. ifU 

GardendiertM and tnUt, 

The tote and early rooea from hla wall 

Temiiyoan, Enoch Arden. 

8. Being or coming near the end or close; far 
advanced in time: last; as, a late hour of the 
day; a late period of life; set the latest time 
you oan. 

Come : it grows tote; well to bed. 

Aha*., 2 Hen. IV., IL 4. 220. 
You need not Ud me fly ; I oame to pert. 

To tike my totest leavo. Farewell for ctoi\ 

Jtoott. and FL, Phnaster, UL A 


Hi' 

Ana fdl a hero in hla eoantry*! ri^C_ 

xxlv. 26B. 

8. Becent ; of recent orig^ or existence ; not 
of old date; as, the toteef fashion; tote news. 

After her KoUe hutbanda tote deoeoaoi 

Sfpoiimr, F. q.> V. x. 11. 

Cur tote edict ohall stronflly stand In foroe. 

Aha*.. L L. L, L 1. 11. 

in matching worda and decdi long mat or tote. 

Miaon, F. L, V. ua 
The ground at tho city (Laodloea] la risen very much, 
having been often destroyed Iw earthquakes, whtob of tote 
years nave been greater here man at Antlo<^ 

Pocoekt, Deiorlption of the Balt. XL L 197. 

4. Oomparatiyely recent (with reference to 
something older); of a oomparatiyely recent 
date or period: as, tote (medieval) gdaBs; tote 
(Greek) sculpture or epi^phy. 

The Dome, or last judgment, la shown in tote but beau- 
tlful Flemish stained glass at Falrford. 

Hock, Church of our Fathen, IIL L 194, note. 

6. Recently existing, but not now ; not long 
past: as, the tote rains. 

Now waanotfltt time to offer Battriljrhlle hla men were 
scarce recover'd of so fate a fear. Hgteii. Ulat. Eng.. IL 

6. Recently acting; in a series, immediately 
preeeding that which now exists: as, tho tote 
administration.— 7. Deceased. 

Of which 

Our tote King, Blchard. befiw Infected, died. 

<S^,2Hoinv..lv.L88. 
The tote lord oame to London with four poatohalsea and 
sixteen horses. . . . The present lord travels with five bag- 
men in a railway carriage, Thaekoray, Fendennis, IzvUL 
LateQrask.Latliuito. Bee the nouns.^ TO keep late 
hours. Bee koethmth^ 8, JiooenL Frwh, etc. See new. 
late^ (lat), adt7. [TME.tote; < totel,a.] 1. After 
the usual time or the time appointed; after de- 
lay: as, fruits that ripen tote. 

How oonldst thou in a mile confound aa hour. 

And bring thy news so tote f Shat., Cor., l C. 18. 

Go ; while thnu may*Bt, avoid the threaten’d fate ; 

FooIb stay to feel 1 l and are wise too tote. 

Pope, mod, XX. 289. 

5. Not long since; recently; of late. 

Whore is the life that tote 1 led? 

ffhair.,SUen. IV., v. a 140. 
In this room where so tote 

You dealt out law adroitly. 

Browning, Biug and Book, L 8ia 

8. Beyond the usual or proper time: as, to lie 
abed tote. 

Late [letj him tote A erll where him liked wenda 

WiUicmqrPaXemo (E. E. T. ax L dOOa 
Bo, we’ll go no more a roving 
So tote Into the nkht, 

Byron, Bo, well go n6 more a roving. 
Of late, lately ; In time not long pastor near the preaent : 
aa the praotioe Is of late uncommon. 

Our pleasant Willy, ah ! Is dead qf tote. 

Speneer, Tvara at the Musea L 80a 
It la no shame to be a poet, though it is to be a bad 
one. Aiuruatus Ciosar at old, and Clardiiial Kicbellen qf 
late, would willingly have l>«eii such. 

Bryden, Orlg. and Frog, of Satire, 
late^v.f. Seeto<f9. 
late^, ff. A Middle English form of let^, 
latent n. [ME., < Icel.Tdf, in pi. manners, ksti, 
manner.] Manner; behavior. 

Bot thow In this perelle put of the bettire, 

Thow salle be my presonere for alle thy prowde totee/ 
Morte Arihun (E. H T. S.X L 2580. 

late^, fi. [ME*, < Icel. lafH, sound; of. tote*.] 
A sound; voice. 

Than have we llkliig to lithe the totet of the fouloa. 

KingAleaander, p. 148. 

latebra (lat'e-brU), w.; pi. latebrw (-brS). pHi., 
< L. toteora, a hiaing-piaoe,^ totere, lie hid^: see 
totefit] The so-called yolx-oavity of a mero- 
hlaatio ovum; the central space in the yellow 
food-yolk of such an egg, as a bird’s, where 
there is an interior bml of white yolk, con- 
nected by a thread of the same substance with 
the tread or oioatricula on the surface of the 
yolk, 

LatebiicoUs (lat-e-brik>l3), n. pi [NL., pi. 
of LL. latebrkola, one who dw^s in lur^hig^ 
places.] The name applied by Walckenaer to 
a group of spiders whi^ live m holes. The dl- 
vldfon induded the *<theraphoies’’ of his system, all of 
which have dgbt eyes. The tarantulas {Mygalida) are 
examplea. 

lat6briMl6(lft-teb'ri-k61),a. [< LL. totehftooto, 
one who dwells in lurking-plaoes, < L.' totebra, 
a hiding-place (see latebra), -i- eolere, dwell.] 
Living or hidbig in holes, as a spider, 
latebxmi (lat'e-brus), a. [< h^iatebrasus, full 
of hidiug-plaoeB, < tote&f% a hiding-plane, lurk- 
ing-hole: see totebra.] Full of lurldng-iioles. 
Baileg, 1781. 


;<totei4--ed8. Gf.betote(i.] 


Now spurs the toted traveler 
Togalnthetlmilyinn. Atofc 
Cupid abroad was toted In the 


liL8.a 


nll^t 

WlfiM. 

Ifttaen (la-tdn'), a, [A ‘phonetic’ spelling of 
F. laHne (voile kiHne, lit. ‘ Latin sail,’ allndiiw to 
its use in the Mediterranean^ fern, of toiia,< L. 
Zafiaitf, Latin: seeZaito.] Literally, Law: a 
word used only in lateen sail, lateen yard, lateen 
rig. Also nielled toftecn.— isSeen sail, a triangu- 
lar soil extenoM hj a long tapering yard, am^ at about 



Lateen Bnll. 


one quarter the distance from the lower end. wbloh Is 
brought down at tho tack, causing the yard to aland at aa 
angle of 48“ or more : used In xebtos, ranoeas, ate., on the 
Mediterranean, lii boata on the lake of Geneva, ete. 

On before the freshening gale, 

That nils the snow-white lateen eaU, 

Swiftly our light fduooa flies. 

LangjMkw, Odden Legend, v. 

We set two huge triangular toteen ivrite on our low mssta 
which raked forwards instead of baokwarda 

IL Ounon, Moiiast, in the Levaal^ p. 1ft. 
Lateen yard, a yard on which alateen sail It sprMd. 
lateener (la-te'n^r), n. A lateen-rigged boat. 

A two-masted lateener. HarpeFe Mag., LXXV. 461. 
lately (lat'li), adv. Recently ; of late ; not long 
ago; not long before. 

The Marquis of Northampton and Sir Henry Oates, tote- 
to before ooudemned to dle^ were now pardon'd, and set 
at libei^. Holer, (mroiri^ p. nr. 

Many a fair cheek wai UanChed with woct which bad 
totefg mantled with secret admiration. 

Iroino, Gnmadto P lOL 
latent, n. An early form of toften. 
latenoe (Ift'tflus), n. [< tote»(f) + -01.] Same 
as lateney, 

Inflnlte Love, 

Whoso totenee Is the jilenltade of uL 

Cctmige, Destiny of Nittoni. 

latency (Ifl't^n-si), n, [< toteii(0 + -cy.] The 
state of being latent or oonoealed ; unobMrved 
or undeveloped existence. 

Algie, seeds of phanerogamic plsnta Infasori^ and even 
Mollusca and leeches, wore found to be thrown into a con- 
dition of deep, or lateney. Sotenee, IV. SUX 

With minor orimiuals, what sodete ought to aim at Is 
the reduction at the criminal anomaly to lateney. 

HtodTxnLtBa 

In disinfecting filth, the work . . . ought to be repeal 
ed levorol tlmoa, remembering the law toteney in eon* 
neotion with diseaac-genns. Santtariim, XIV. 146. 

lateness (l&t'ncB), n, 1 . The state of being late 
or tardy, or of coming or appearing after the 
usual or proper time : as, thetoteNcas of harvest 
—8. Time far advanced in any partionlar pe- 
riod: as, lateness in the season. 

Your totetMM In life . . . might be improper to beghi 
the world with, but almost tho eldest men may hope to 
see obanges In a court* Swith To Gay, Nov. I8,17A. 

8. Recency, absolute or comparative; recent 
origin, discovery, ete. 

latent (l&'t^nt), a, [b F. latent b Sp. Fg, It 
latente, < L. laten(U)8, ppr. of latere, luri, lie 
hidden, be oonceiued; of. Gr. T^atS&rew, Tmelv, 
behidden.] 1. Hidden: oonoealed; not visible 
or apparent; not manifested: as, latent mo- 
tivos; latent germs of disease. 

They are shut and totentln dead bodlea though they be 
open and manifest In live.^ ^ 

Baton, Advancement of Tieamlni; tt. 181 
The lettering helm by moonll At wffl prodato 
The ment ronbeL and preventnla gune. 

Dr^ien, Spee&ea of Ajax and UlyaBSi L ITE 

Every breach of veracity indicates some toteRt dee, er 
some orimlnal intention, which in Individnal to adusned 
to avow. J>, Stewart, OutUnat at Mond FhikNNiphy. 

Tb evoke the latent genins of the nation, and to.dtoeol 
it to the spheres in whi^ It to most fitted to tsoil, to cm 
of the highest ends of enUk Mw jjd 

9. In hot, dormant or undeveloped: said of 
buds which are not externally manlfeet itntti 
stimulated to growth.— lalMa aDMgsl|F,adiapM 


II to tiM mimtiig of I dooament, not wmiit oo ttii 
ton ot tbi doottment, but ndied b^irldanoi of wme n- 
TbniL A Iflffioj "to my ooiiiin Jobn Doe" li 
__ jQi nntU It ippeirA tbit the toftitor hid two 
iwin» uT the tame tiime ; and tbt doubt raliad by thU 
toot li called a kUetU onMffuiiy, ai diitlngiilihed ftom 
ono that if patent or obrlouf on the mere readlnff of the 
dowiment— Latont toiiltf in low, a Uemlih or defect in 
ipoda purohaied which wai concealed from or not obeenr- 
ibto by the buyer before acceptance of the goodi.— 
tool nmottOB, a fonotfon formed by iubumoting the 
le Tiria^mun ere^ oonitltuent of the prind^ di* 
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of toe eenbral bemiapheNa— LMinl wmiea,,fn 
oeoHiNBiL a Tlbratlon in a plana at right antfea to the 
lenirth of the fibrating body, aa In afioUn-itrlng ; a tnua* 
ferae flhration : cq^KiMd to loanttiidtoal vtbrauan, 

XL ft* 1* In conch.: (a) Alateraloradmedian 
tooth of a bivalve, as oigtingniahed from a car- 
dinal tooth. See out under bivake. (b) One 
of the iinoini, or unoinal teeth of the rMiila. 


Btmning aidewiae, aa a spider; pertaining to 
the LaPmgffadm^ or having their eharaotera. 
The Thomiaidw^ or lafortofwda gpidera. 

^iMf. ML, Ut 908. 
n. n. A spider of the group Zaterigrada, as 
a thomisid. 

lataiiliamd (lat's-ri-ntord), a. [< L. laiw 

(tatar-), tide, + nenm, nerve, + E. -« 


Vortbounobiiii.rB.S.lMkMtariidort.tlMtwintai* nerve, + K b 

w^wlSohlventaNtot^ra:^.. .^.^havIni^Uterd nervees^eiipUed 


agonal of a matrliL and then fonning the determinant 
Of the reedtlng matrk.— latint heat See tool, &— 
UlMrt liFpgnnefcropla. m hirpermstn^ 

MM. In M/ekoL, an unconaoiotta mental modiiloatlon, aa 
an Mea haviu a tendenoy to reproduoe Itadf In oon- 
i^uaneaa.— La^t ptnod Of a^ittiiaM, the period 
that elapeea bmore the preienoe of the dlaeaae la mani- 
faated by mptoma. Tbua the latent period of amallpox. 
meadea etc. Ja the time that dapaea from the moment of 
infeotion to the appearanoe of the aymptoma Alao called 
fiwuto^^Latent^rootg of a in 

mats., toe roote of the equation formed by aubtractiim an 
unknown quantity from eaOh of the oonatituonta oTthe 
vdmAptl {uagonarof the matrliL and then regarding it aa a 
dtoeiniiiuuit-jtoiL 1. OomttOceuUf etc. Soe ateret. 

fi ltent^ (lA'tgnt-li), ode. In a latent manner, 
tor (la'tSr), adv. At a subseqnent time or 
p^od; afterward; hereafter: also used with 
(redundant) on; as, 1 will see you lafor; it may 
be done later one 

But when the wrealh of March haa bloieom'd, . . . 
Or later, pay one vldt here. 

Ibnngfon, To F. B. Maurice. 

latira, n. Plural of latus, 
latorad (lat'e^-rad), adve [< L. latue (later-) + 
HidS.] In eooLf to or toward the side ; latml- 
ly in direction. 

Oaudad the odla ware oonneeted with the pOBtero-lat> 
eml column, while oephalad and lafrmd they could be aeen 
to be connected with the direct oorobeUar tract 

Amer. Jour. Fq/eSol., I. 492. 

lateral (lat'o-ral), a. and iu [b F. latAral s 
Pg. Bp, lateral b it. laterale, < L. lateralis, be- 
loDf^ to the aide, < latiut (later-), a side. Of. 
oomterdl, bilateral, trilateral, quadrilateral, 
oto.] L u* 1* Of or pertaining to the side; 
situated at, proceeding from, or directed to a 
side : as, a lateral projection; lateral shoots or 
branches; a lateral view. 

Thwart of theec, ai tone, 

Forth rurii the Levant and the Poneut windi, 

Burua and Seuhyr, with thdr lateral nolae. 

Milton, 1*. L., *. 706. 
1 at length found my way to a lateral portal, which waa 
toe evenr-day entrance to the manalon. 

/rciiV. Sketoh-BocA;, p. 884. 
The central aide la twice the width, and more than 
twice the height, of the lateral aiidea, and haa a woU-de- 
llned dereatoiy. J. Fergumon, Hiat Arch., 1. 60S. 

2e In anat, and sodle, situated on either side of 
the median vertical lonsitudinal plane of the 
bo^; lying laterad of the meson : as, tho laU 
oral ventricles of the brain ; the lateral line of 
a fish : the lateral margin of a thorax, elyirum, 
or abdomen.'— 8. In eonoh., specifically, situ- 
ated on either side of the hii^: contrasted 
iriiHli cardinal: as,th6lalmi2 tooth of a bivalve. 
Also admedton.— 4. In bot,, belonging to or 
borne upon the side of any organ: sometimes 
eontraspsdwitb terminal (as,lofora2buds),Home- 
tlmes with medial (as, lateral ribs or nerves of 
a leaf or glume).— 6. In phyeiee and meek., at 
right angles to a line of motion or of strain. 
LSmat la Oao aomettmea inaccurately uaed for frantMnw, 
or St right anglea to the longeat aria of a body: tbua 
l a te r al (b plAM of fraiMwrw) preaauro and atreugto are 
of. 

The lateral expanaion of the ioo from internal preaaure 
•iplaiiia in a clear and aatlafaotory manner how rook-b^ 
riM may be excavated hy meana of land-ice. 

J. OroUe (Ornate and Ooamalogy, 264. 
d ang of s oxyatol, thoae axea altnated in a phme 
rto toe baae.— lateral oalloilttos of the me- 
L more or leaa inflated apacea on the aidea of 


8. A side branch or division of anything; a 
part projecting from one side; Bpeomoally, in 
a grape-vine, one of the side shoots wnioh 
spring from the axils of the loaves of a main 
shoot. 

Theae atooka were budded In the main atemijiot on lol- 
emte aa now. Quofierly Jtev., OXLV. 8&9 l 

A nrmmetrio pair of perfect Merala aprlngfrom Ita [the 
morame'aj graceful curve like the tangent from ita chord. 

Amer. Jour. 888. 

laterality (lat-^-raFUl)* [< Iftteral + 

1, The quality of being lateral.— 8. The state 
or condition of having sides. 

We may aa reaaonably conolnde a right and left loterol- 
Uy in tho ark or naval edlfloe of Noah. 

Sir T. Broma, Vnlg. Bit., Iv. 6. 

laterally (lat^e-r^l-l)^ ode. In a lateral man- 
ner, direction, or position ( Ute^; sidewise. 


w.'i7TSaii,idraoe,zv.8L latezlte (liHiVrlt), e, [< L. later, a bricky a 
*■ + ^ 


tile, *f A rook of peculiar character, 

found in India and some parts of southwestern 
Asia. Ita eaaentlal featnrea are that it ia highly fm- 
gtnoua and that it forma the auperflolal covering of the 
country. In ita normal form it la a poroua aigiUaceoua 
roolL largely impregnated with the primLid of Iron, aome 
kinda oontrinlng aa much aa 25 or ao percent of metallic 
iron. Although the laterlte la in prooeii of formation at 
the preient tlme^ aome of it datea back to the Tertiary, and 
pernapa aa tor back aa the Booene. There are two rather 
oiitinot forma of tbla rook. One la extenalvely developed 
on the weat ooaat of Iiidi% where it f onna the aurf aoe-rock 
of the country over wide traota of the low landa near the 
aea. Thto,whiohiaoaUedthetoip-ltodlateKto,todliaifrof 
detrital origin, and It reata indifferently on varioua cuder 
rooka. The Iron It oontalna appeara to he due to tbetoot 
that It ia formed, in part at leaat, from the debria of tho 
high-levri laterit^ and in part to the large qnantllar of 
Iron ore preeent In the old volcanic rooka of the resbn- 
The origin of the ktohAead laHerOe, which ia f onnd exten- 
aivriy on the hlghlanda of central and woitem India, ia 
more difflonlt to explain. It appear^ berond doubt, to . 


uor, uoreuuuu, ur pvaiuuus ukiivivu, Biuow&a«. mora aimoiuE w npiiun. xh owona auuD^, w 

Utoral-tenijmal (lat'e^jri-tem'po-r,!), a. An conia d.^ p.rt fa. dwympiy. 

epithet applied to one of principal fosne .BwiciM, ol tli. vcdouilo nek 

tho skim of Z^««o,rituatod between the utaritic (lat-e-rit'ik), a. [< lateHU + 
sqi^onl ud the Msttentol alwra, the in- Pertaining to or chaiaeterised by laterite. 

Lateral! (lttt'§-r§n), a. [< L. Lateranue, 
man family name : see def.] Pertaining to < 
connected with a locality in Borne called the 




_ ilateranbaailloa,originaUl 
theSavionr, haa ainoe tlie tenth 


, Secondary; 

emtuw borne toe na^ of jraportaxice. Also lattenmre. 

St John u6Mfan.fip«mi toe^^^ , I* It mete <Mt the cmal be tot dt that thing to be 

andtotoel*opehoatoedrriohaitii,ofllcie]]y8triad*«mother totermew which la spiritual dkgoailyt 
and head of afl Churohea of the City f tmd the worid ** (TdoB, On Mark 1. 

It waaoonaeoratedin A.p. 824, ana haa been rebnlltaevoral Latfimarla (lat-()r-nA'ri-tt)t 91. [NL.. < L. later- 

Thelateianpahtoewaatbereiidenceofthepopeafarn^y T -ffno.J A 1 Annean geniu Of nemip- 

a thonaand yeara (till 180^ waa afterwaid burned and re- terous mseots of the family Fmgoridw; the lan- 
pontalnlM teto tem-flies. Bee out under lanteim-flye 

lat^nW (lat'o-^kA'^), o "[< L. lo^ 
koUik eleven oottn- (later-), side, eauda, tail- see caudd^ In 
zodle, lateral and hinder; situated on the side 
posteriorly ; posterolatenri. 
leearo-emiel anglea of the head nnarmed. 

Comdeak, Iiitrod. to Eutom. (1888X p. 2191. 

[< L. lufug 


,a. 


indent baptiateiy In wh . ^ ^ 

atantiue waa bapuied.— Laitnui oomudlg eleven 

.. . . .. - . , — Important 

649, and five 

J8, 1188, 1179k 

1216, and 1612-1617). regarded by Homan Cathdloa aa oou- 
menioal. the fourth being the moat important 
IfitfiTfidt. a. [ME., < AS. ketrme, slow of coun- 
Hol, < Iwt, slow, late, + rad, counsel: see read^, 
redel, -red.] Given to proorasiiuation ; inclined 
to delay or postpone. 

Thanne oomth the aynne that men depeii tardttai, aa 

whan a man ia to lotered or tariynge er ho wol tume to , 

Uod. CAauear, raraon’a Tala lateroflfiCtlOll, lateroAfiXlOll (lat^£-r5-flek' 

laterloeous(lat-^^'uB),a. [Aleolalmteoag; ,8hqn),^9». Same as 


latBrodOTifll (lat'§-r5-d6r'B^), 

(later-), side, + dereum, back : see dareal,’] In 
eodle and bote, situated on the side of the upper 
surface: as, a laterodoreal spot or line on an 
insect, or the upper rows of leaves in tho foliose 
Jungermanmlaoea. 


< L. laterimus, lateriUue, oomnsting of bricks, Iat6rofroiltal(lat^e-r5-£ron't^),a. [<L. latm 
later, a brick, tile.l Like bricks : of the col- (later-), side, + frona (ftronU), m>nt ; soe^oM- 

to/.] Bituatod on tho side m fPont. Imeyoe 


or of bricks.- ^ttrioious sodlment. a aediment in 
urine reaembling nriok-duat, oonaiaUngof nrio acid. 


BriU 




sheath of the bill of some^irds, as albatrosses, 
is divided. 

laterlonmbent (lat^e-ri-kum^bent), a. [< L. la- 
tu8 (later-), side, -f *eumbere, lie: see eumbeni,'] 
Lying on the side. 

laSeriewiitont, with a block tranaveraoly under the neCk. 

If Octor and Qoga, Anat. Tech. 

laterlilectiqnL latariflezlon (lat'^-ri-fiek'. 


marginal'] Situated on the lateral margin < 
side edge, 

A few poitero-marginal or caudal, but never a oontinu- 
oua aoriea of lotero-numitoal aetm. 

If . B. Kent, Man. Infuiorla, XI. 79SL 

lateronudiftl nat^^r6-nfi'oh§l), a. [< L. latue 
Gater-), side, + ML. nucha, nape: see nuchal] 
Situate on tho side of the nape. 

Lotere-niMAal featowi dongated. rigid, with fong d 
toted flbrillB. Oouaa, Key to N. A. BIrda, ] 


latonl gysi, era oiTiie outer aidea of the head, aa In 
baaa— Laimfi ULone of the pafred aide fine of a flah, 
aa toe peotona and ventnd : oppoaed to verNeol An.— 
btonl feme at right a^ea to the direction of 

toe Biotton cf the parttde to whlCfi the force la applied. 
— |^ybae^-l4t9na““ 

a— Latorid'^....^ 

aitoot toe toluaor eentrri tobe.— Latand monlntoino- 
sad Diok cf toelS^der are divided lateral^. See&lAot- 


latue 


Iderofieetion, laterefimon, 
latarifolloiis (latVn*fd'H-us), a. 
l^). Bide, «ee/eJfap.O In 



no web, but' stitch leaves together to form a 
nest or retreat. The group baa been rated ustomi 
tribak and auborder of aranrida. It Inoludea the tomi 
Thmlaidm. Alee LeteHgruaue 
latazitfrfidi (lat VTi-grftd), a. and n. [< L. latue 
(lat^, side, *fpra^ step: i 


•pores: , 

principally in describing Ifurvn. iUso latero- 
Btigmatic, 

- [<L.late« 

, a turning: see 

™ vjZ. rWL • BAA wrriofi.] A tuniing to one aide. 
OTwhlSfwtS CSL.,<Gr.;»^.5itahoftl« 

or&ckward andmake 1. A gennsof serranoid fishes. Latea 

or Daexv^, imq make ^ perche^2e [1. 6.] 

A fish of this genus; the Nile perch. It some- 
times grows to the length of 3 feet, 
lateioilioe (Iq-tes'ens), n. [< laieecen(t) H- -oe.] 
The quality or condition of being latesoent; the 
see grade\] L a. state of becoming obscured or lost to view* 


nto dbwofitloii eia bt ooneclfMln •voytiifliillt ^ 

lftteiOint(l(-teBV^),a. [<L.{ato»o0fi((-)9,ppr. 
of lateacerejiie hiado^ < totare, lurk, lie mdden: 
eee UkfenUl Beoomiiig latent or obeoure; not 
olurions to pereeption or oognlzanoe. 

It li too fiunfliir to bo notoriom, lyliig. In teot, nnos- 
proiued ond iaimnA In evoiy oonerete »;i]giloo tto n. ^ 

Olw If f ftllfllRWOWi 

lataiOlIie^ (Iflt^snm), a. [< ME, lataame, < AS. 
UBtsun^ slow, late, < late: lee Jate^ and 
Somewhat late; backward, [Bare.] 

lateaoM^ (Ifit'Bum), a. [< ME. latesmj htyU 
eom. toteomo, < AS. wldtsvtm^ hateful, < wZaMoik 
be ais^ted. In the first sense now merged 
in loat/isame; in the second confused with latd" 
tome^,} If. Loathsome; hateful. 

Bat to bore of OriBtli poMloan, 

To inonr 0 man It li fol ftMom. 

(Smwtia.) 

&. Tiresome; tedious. [Pro v. Eng.] 

Ho M iwyft to roeko on hyo manorOi 
And kUmme ana ilawo for to hoio : 

Ho praywa awldo men and haldoa malm wyie. 

Honuw^ MB. Bowm, p. 8ft. (HMwdl,) 

lateat (la'test), a. [Buperl. of late: see and 
laet^,'} Last ; final. 

Hven he who long the Homo of Oom-na led, 

That hydra dire, with many a gaping head, 

Found by expenenoe, to hfa loteiC breath, 

Enry could oi^ be aubdu’d by death. 

•/oniFM, Imlt of Horaoe'a Bpiitlc^ L 1. 

latewakat (lat'wftk), a. a corruption of 
vake. 

lataWBxdt (Ifit'wM), a, [< laie^ + -ward.] 
Somewhat late ; belated; backward. 

Xoloimrd fruit Hidoet. 

They deaerue muOh more to be reprahendod than I will 
vonohaafe to attempt In this my latiwtt/fd treatlae. 

HMaihea, Deamlp, of Scotland, xliL 

If It ahould f all out 10 totetcofd a breaking vp of the riuer. 

Haklvut^t Veyegu, 1. 4ftft, 

lataz (l&'teks), ft. [L., a liquid, fluid, juice.] 
A milk-like liquid occurring in many plants in 
special ▼ossels (called lafiefferotw, or some- 
times cinenchymai(tua)f and exuding when the 
plant is wounded, it may be white, like that of the 
mflkweedi and many apeoiee of AqiftorMa; or yellow, u 
In the prlflkly popp^ Argmmej or orange, as In oelan* 
dina CndidmImL It oonalata ox a watery fluiU holding In 
solution amall quantities of sugar, gum, alkaloid and acid 
matters, etc., and. suspended in this, numerous minute 
granules (giving the milky appearanee) which oosgulate 
when exposed to the air. It nas sometimes an eeonomlo 
Importanoe^ as in tho ease of opium (the dried latex of the 
poppy) and of hidia-rnbber.--l«teE-oSllB.liitez^Ubl^ 
me veasols whloh oontaln latei. See toSobmia 

lathi (Itth), fi. [< ME. lathe, latthe, lathtlie. 
prob. i AS. ^Iwthth, found oi^ in the altered 
form lattLpl Ustta, ME, latte, E. dial, lat ma MD. 
latte, D. tat, a lath, s OHG. latia, lata, MHG. 
latte, Utie, lat, G. latte, lath, thin plate, h Sp. Pg. 
lata = F. latte, a lath, s It. latta s "Pg, lata, tin- 
plate (sec latten)\ akin to MHG. laae, laden, G. 
laden, a board, planl^ sash, sbnttcr (but prob. 
not to lathei or lathe"^). Hence ult. laffeti and 
lafftoe.] 1. A thin narrow strip of wood, used 
in builaing to form the groundwork for a roof 
or for the plastering of walls and ceilings. For 
the former puipoee me laths sre nailed to me raften to 
support me tllinm dating, or omer roof-oovering. Laths 
for walls and oeiUnga much narrower and thinner, are nail- 
ed to the stud^ with smaU tpaoee between them, into 
whloh a part of the plaiter sinks when mlied, forming a 
ksy or hold for the remainder. Iron laths have been need 
In flre>proof buildings. SeeloM^l. 

dome and get thee a sword, mough made of a loth. . 

FSak.,8nen.VL,lv.S.k 

Sf, The bow-part of a crossbow. 

Their bowp are for form and lengm not unlike me UAk 
of a large oroase*bow, made of the noms of Buffoloei. 

ae/ede** TraTsUei^ p. 60. 

Daggar of lath. ^See dmeri.-Lath and idastar. a 
wuMurfSoe fanned of laths plastered over; a lUght par- 
titioii formed of laths and plaster. 

I traoed the blood [of the rate] . . . through the open- 
ings hi me lots and Master. 

Maifh^ looaoo labour and London Boor, IIL Sl. 

Lath flpatad and aat Mr, three-ooat plastorwork in 
whloh she arst ooat Is termed printing im the second 
the third JhutMng, The laiols done with fine 


8866 

an oaken tramalafked en every 


lathB (Ihth), a. BealafM, 

M A iu jw. ew.a i 


from being used as a aubstitute for latba. 
l8fill<dM)op ^th'kfip), n. Sa^ aa lailiFpot 
lhth-CQtMr(ldth^kut^Sr),ii. A power-machine 
for cutting laths from a plank or bolt. 
lai^i(lfiVB},n. r<Ioel.&dk(2adk-),pl.hidhar, 
as Dan. lad, a smiths’ lathe. Connection with 
lathed is improbable, unless loel. Wdh stands 
for orig. ^Modh; see laihel^J] 1. A machine for 
worldng wood, metals, or other substanoes by 
causing the material to turn with greater or less 
speed, according to the nature of the mate- 
nal and the work to be performed, before a 
tool which is held at rest relatively to the pe- 
ripheral motion of the object operated upon. 
Ismes sre used for turning, outting, ohssing, flllnA pol- 
ishing serew-outtlngi engraving end shaping, as in mm- 
spinnlng. They range in alae from e Jewelera' lathe for 
polishing me Bnest metel-weik, throngh the various wood- 
turning lemes, to me Iwge msohine-lethes for turning 
looomotlve-wheela end the heavy meobines for polishing 
stone and marble odninna for arobiteotnial pnipoaea. 
The andent potters' Wheel is probably the prototype of the 
modem lathe. The common wood-turning lame may be 
takenasatypeofmeiemaohinea. It oondsts eaaantlally 
of me bed or main horlaontal frame, the poppeta, and the 
rest or anpport of the tool naed in operMing the lathe. 
The poppeea can be moved Into different poutloni and 
olamped on me bed, and form at me left me live or mov- 
ing nead-atook, oonneoted dlreoUy with me aouroo of 
power, and at the right me deed or statlonaiy head-stook, 
sometimes called M-iteek. Tho work or material Is 
placed between these, and is supported by alive oenterin 
the live hoad-atook and a dead oonter in me dead head- 
atoek ; and In me ordinary lam# me ontUng la performed 
oonoentrioslly with the axis Joining mote oenter% me 
material bel^ rotated by me live nead-itook. Vsy the 
adjustment of the jpoppeti on the bed me lame may be 
adapted to receive different lengths of material. Usually 
me dead head-stook only is moved toward or awur from 
the live head-stook In making mis adjustment Facing 
the work, and olamped to the bod between the poppets, 
is me tool-rest, on whloh, in hand-tnrning, the tool rests 
as on a fulonxm at a point very neer me work, being held 
111 mo working position by the hands of the turner, which 
gram the outwardly projeotiim handle of me tool Bneh 
a lathe is driven at ugh speed, and the amount and obar- 
aoter of me turning are controlled by the workman who 
bolds the tool on the tool-rest and berore me woriL The 
side-rest is a movable tool-rest osnylng an aUustable 
tool-stook or tool-post in whloh the tool Is rigidly olamped. 
It slides on longitudinal froideways formed on me bed of 
the lathe, this movement being oontrolled by a screw and 
sometimes being automatio. The tool-rest may be double; 
presenting two too1%one on each side of the woik, si in 
the duplex lame. The tool may also be oontrolled by a 
templet or model, and shift Its position antomstioally, aa 
In mo lathe for tnrnlng Irregular forms, the nolled-work 
lame, qmke-lathe, and last-lame, of whloh the Blanohard 
lathe Is me original type. Iron-turning requires a much 
slower speed than hrasa-tumlng, and wood-tnrnliig a 
higher speed than brass. Large metal-lames are said to 
be of ]»m avtnai that la. me qiaoo between the eeuteri 
and me bed ii groat, to admit of tnmlng large objeota. 
In one fonn of (hose rnaohine-lamee an opening is made 
in me bed to permit the work to turn or to give large 
swing, as in me gap-bed lathe. In many kinds of turning 
I dead head-stook la not used, mo msterlal ' 


tho 


1 to be turned 



Dui^eK Lathi. 

a. tool III ftwit; S, limrtid tool at b^l r. bed and^ataadavd; 
a; A two compouBd fUdi-riiti; f, a rteht^nd-lMt leiiw for moriai 
tho two illde-reeti iimultaiieouily to and ftom the center of the latba 


shout the work as to balance the tramvoise 
avoid springing Ik— BoosBtrio ~ 
oompowdmie-pUte or sliding 


I transvMse prsssnre and 
UthC; a lathe having a 
frame, and guides wUeh 


wonldbeposidblewlthaoontiDuoaibel Alaooalledpqp- 
XolM, ftrMk-lams.^CtoQllietrioal Ifttlli, sa Instrument 
used by bank-note engiavoiL wsteh-oase manufooturers, 
eto., to make oomplioatedpauerns of line lints. Itlonns 
the stars, rosette^ ornamental botdera, etc., on idatea for 
bank-noi^ designed as a preoautlon snlnst oountirfaK* 
iiw. Also oallM fvas-SN^ns.--ChUlrSmk llAlM. Boa 
aSneiiard foMs.^BB.t-iroiilBff lgtl£ iTIame used for 
ironing hats. The hat-bloSk Is obnokM in the lathe; and 
the heated Iron is held agrinat me nap while the Uook Is 
forned.— BoUffW-niAllorsl lAtlie, a lame In wUoh the 
mandrSl of me live hesd-stook is hollow. It Is much 
naed for onttlng sorews npon, or for tnmlng off the ends 
of long and slender rodi; which are thrust through ths 
hollow mandrel wim the end of the rod wUCh Is to be 
turned projecting from me note of the mendrel, end 
held In position for tnmlng by a anlvsrail ohuok or otbar 
snltalde holder. Bee eftucH and nunuM.— FBiiUsl 
latBi; a small hand-maohlne for Jewdere’, wgfeChnuuUw, 



Pusllil Lathi. 


or dentists' use. It Is arranged to run simultaneously, If 
desired, several Rrt^ing-wh^ of different ds^ * 
a drill, oto.— L . j 
typers ssan ' 

bsokliigsofc 

wooden blocks, llie {dates are chuCked upon a true fsee- 
plate attached to me mandrel of the lame; with mdr print- 
Ing-faeai against me fooe-plate, and me baoklim-mm la 
tamed off by a Sharp onttlng-fool oontrolled ^ a i 
The back surface is thus madeperalld wim r 
snrfooe, and the plate la reduoea to the require 


venu gnnuing-wneeu cn omerent uses, a nraan; 
ih— BovcbUif^fttbe, a lathe used 1^ deotro- 
; substitute for a xdiner in “ surlholng i»» " the 
d deotrotypei prepsratoiy to mounting them on 


lild and BSt, two-ooat ldasti^wor]L In 

wldobt^vet opMis oaffed hying, andli oftm smtmed 


with a broom.—; 


The 


broom.— Lfftt-sawliiff a machine for 

laths from me boerd. or direotly from the hdt 


- — , 1 log is monnted upon jonmals on gravitat- 

ing gnlde-bars and Is rotated by rollers. The lathi are 
sawed from its polphery by saws cutting reotangularly 

tosachomer. ]£a,EidgA,^J 

g2l2 Bj^ under a$ 

IftthMlttUi), p. t [< lafkl, fi,] To oover or line 
with or as with law. 


being attached to a lathe-^uok, or to a faoe-date oarried 
by the live bead-atook. Lathes are nearly all desoribed 
by their names, as bdadWfHMhe, bakanAathe, foemahe, 
$MMng4aih$, etc., me name sometimes referring to some 
feature of the oonstruotlon, as the heUoa-manaril loMs, 
and aometlmei to me material or work, as me hat-ironing 
lathe. 

Ooold tom his word, and oath, and folth, 

As many ways as in a lathe, 

8. Butler, Hudlbra% m. it. 876. 

8. That part of a loom in which the reed is 
fixed, and hy the movements of which the weft- 
threads are laid parallel to each other, shot 
after shot, In the process of weaving. Aooordlim 
to the greawr or lees impnlie of the ume, the weft Is 
laid more or less oloidy togemer in the plane of the web. 
Also oallod tattfii and leg.^BsadworEdathi. a lame 
speeially adnted or devoted to turning beaclwaik.— 
■janchard lattis; a lathe in which the tooi-posltlfm is 
Shifted a pattern or model to turn hrei^ar forma 
Gnn-stooia oi-yokea wagon-wheel spokei, ihoe-lasta oer^ 
tain styles of oarvinga columna etc., are made in lathes 
working on this prlnofole; me lathes taking their speolsl 
names Irom the kind of work tbeyjMrtonn, ei qmlv- 
lathe,laei4athe,gm-aodtkahe,9^ This lathe Is named 
from Its original inventor, Tbomsi Blanohard at Massa- 
ohusetts (1788-I884i ^ho patented It In ISia and subse- 
quently, with othera adapted It toaimat variety of uaea 
^BatuUlplAttls; a xlndof ohnok-laxbeuied In manufao- 
tnrmg Duttona— Osr-whebl Idthfi a doublo lame for 
taming off me rims of loocmionro drivlng-wbeela or oar 
wheda It Is ao amuiged that two wheels Sited on one 
axle may be tamed together, or, when deiirabla two 
wheds may be turned independently, u each faorplate 
oan be driven lepantely.— Oompcmul lathe, alame for 
turning or engraving geometriofoRns; a geometric lathe 
or roae-englna— Oopjlag Uthe, afonn os lathe adapted 
for tnmlng artidee from apattera on theprinohdeof the 
BhmCherd lathe.— Oatttng-off latbi, a lathe for cut- 
ting rodabera end plpeelo lengm; TheoUeettobeout 
is passed through a collet at me rear end of me splndla 
a Qonoentrlo ohuCk holding It in front.— DnpliX lathe, 
a lathe with two or more ontttng-toola eo disaibntod 


ontting-tod oontrcnlea by a gage, 
lus made pemlld wim meprinring- 
Is reduoedio me regnired thlokneaa 
a lame espeoially planned for 



inf iMbi; a hlgh-apeed lathe the oonstmotlon of wmdi 
liqMOidly adapted to wood-tnmliig. It Is ms limpleat 
form of lathe. The todaoonatat of a great variety of onlaela 


outtlngedgea in proper rdatlon with me material In the 
lathe, llie same kind of lathe Is also deed for taming Ivoiy, 
bom, bone, etc., the speed being regulated and tfaefonna 
of the toola being varied to luit the nature of me materials, 
^ee also benek4athe,earvingAathe, eenter4athe,eh iu e k4 eth e, 
eUumnAathe, gageAethe.) 

lath63(lftTH),ii. [Aisofoffh/ < ME.foMd. < loel 
hkxdluxassDiw.ZaaeH 8w. Mda,abam, 8hed(iii 
oomp. Don. bog^lade b Bw. bokddda, bookstore), 
a G. ladsft, a booth, sbopistall, oriff. ' store,’prob. 
from the verb represenrod by leel. hladha m AB, 
hladan, E. lade, etc., load: see kufoi. In thisoage 
the word la not oonnected with E. lathed, and 
G. laden, a plank, board, sash, shutter, ete«, 
lade, a box, ooest, etc.: see laihe^,1 A bium or 
granaxy. [Prov. Eng.] 

A1 mot ottk ether lafo or ratlin 
Alls me ahevea in thoTatki. 

Chaueer, Bouae Mluia L tUO. 

The norlhsm man writing to hie ndgbboiir may aay 
My lathe atandem naere the kltke for ktynme 
atandeth neere me ohurCh-yaid. 

Cfoote, English Bchodemaster (ISM). 

T mstiter’s down 1* t' fowld. Qo round by th* end o' 
leak, U ye want to ^Ace^htm. 


UtbffS 

AB. ■" 


Erontet Wnmsring BsIflimL 
H. [Also lath; < ME. *frifihe(^< 
a distxiot; ef. leal MIb, a 



or (o dUf. word) Dan. Imgd. a leryiitt district, 
lojM a situation, site, proo. from tbe root ox 
In Bngland, a part or large dlvisioii of a 
eonntyf oom^sing several hundreds: a term 
now eonfinea to the county of Kent, in which 
there are five of these lathes or divisions. See 
fopei*. 


lai1ae^(l&VH),e.f.; pret.andpp.{a^d,ppr.{ai/<- 
4ng, [Also laith; % lathon,< AS. lathianKs 
OB. latkiant ladhian ss OFries. ktthia, la^ m 


OHO. laddn, MHO. O. laden b IceL' ladha 
Goth, lathdn, invite, call.] To invite: bid; 
ask. [Prov. Eng.] 

For slle sm laih§d Infirly, the Inther Sc the better, 

That euer wem fulxed in font that feet to bane. 

. Almrattm Poem (ed. Morrii), IL les. 

latha^t, a. A Middle English form of loath. 
latlie^, r. A Middle English form of loathe. 
latlie*bearer (lAVE'hftr^Or), n. Same as lathe- 
carrier. 

The grinder la laid upon the latk^boarm or other anp* 
port 0. npnw, Artlian'a llaadbook, p. 140. 

lathe-oarrier (lavH'kar^i-Or), n. An appliance 
fastened to an object under operation in a lathe. 
It eanaea the objeot to rotate with the mandrel and face* 
plate of the lire bead by meana of a proleotion which col- 
lidee with the stud or pin on the latter. Alio called lathe- 


JOT (l&TH' senator), n. A piece of 

hardened steel, round and tapered, ha^ng the 
smaller end out off squarely and the larger end 
of the form of a cone. Ono of tbeae centers la fitted 
to a socket In the nose of the mandrel of the lire hoad- 
atooL and the other into a socket in the spindle of the 
deadhead-stoek. The former Is called the gM-esneer; the 
latter, the dead-oenier. The piece to be turned (for exam- 
ple, a piece of shafting) Is prepared for placing In the lathe 
by centrally oounternnklng the ends. The conical ends 
of the lathe-oenters are made to engage the oonniersunk 
ends of the piece in the counterslnki, and the spindle of 
the dead head.stook Is then clamped in puaitlon. The 
pleoe to be tamed la then olami^ to the mandrel by 
means of a obuok or a lathe-eairfer. The spindle of the 
dead bead-stook Is usually provided with an adjusting- 
aerew and a otamplim-sorew by which the deadpoenter Is 
adjusted to and find^ held in position. 
lathiS-dlliok (l&Tu'chuk), n. A device screwed 
to the mandrel of a lathe and grasping the ob- 
ject to be turned, bored, 
ground, polished, or the 
Bke. E, S, Knight, 
lAtboKwrdi (l&TH'- 
kdrds), n. vl. Cords 
used to turn lathes. They 
are made of the liitestlnee A 
borsea oleaoed and prepared 
by the aepazatlon of the mu- 
ooos membrane. 
lAthg-dog (JaVH'dog), n. 

Same as lathe-oarrier, 
lAttM.dTm(l&WH'drii),fi. 

A horizontal lathe used 
for drilling. 

lAtbM. lAfShi (lht'«), n. 

[Hind. Idthf, a stick, club; 
of. Mfh, a staff, pillar.] 

In India, a stick ; a blud- 
geon, usually of bamboo 
and often loaded with 
iron. Also lattee. 

Tbs natives use a very dangerous weapon, which thm 
liave*been forbidden by Government to cany. ... It u 
a Viiy heavy lathi, a solid male bamboa 6 feet fi inches 
long, beaded with Iron In a most formidable manner. 
Feman AwSus, Wanderings in Searoh of the ricturesquc^ 

[1. ISS. 

lAtho-bead (IfiVK'hed), n. 1. The poppet, 
poppet-head, or head-stock of a lathe.— 2. A 

small dental 
or laboratory 
lathe that 
may be fitted 
to a bench, it 
oarrles a single 
spindle on two 
onrvud arms, and 
Is used by fit- 
ting lapa grind- 
Lefiie-liMd (dof. t)- Ing- Wheels small 

brushes, sndoth- 

sr light oiroiilar tools to the ends of the spindle. Itlsop- 
ented by a treadle and a light bOlt 
lAtha-hoiSt (lAVH^hoist), a. A device for rais- 
ing work in the lathe to the height of the lathe- 
oenterg. 

UMm (Ikth'en), a. [< latkX + -dii9.] Made of 
lath. [Rare.] 

XsfJhsa daggara AOiswertik, LanesShlre Wltohsi, iU* 0. 

laKhir^ (laVH'Or), a. [< ME, lathoTf < AS. M- 
fiiof, a kind of niter used for soap, lather, s 
le^ laadhr, mod. Iddhr, frot^ foam, a kind of 
niter or soap used in washing, m Bw. ladder, 
soap.] 1. Foam, froth, or suds made from 



lAthsKauck. 

A, e, the doph »r« Adviuusad 
or nuMd to recede by the ec- 
tloa of B wheel. C. 
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soap moistened with water, as by a bruah for 

shaW 

Soap oontalning small proportiont of glyoerin . * . forms 
a voy ienaclottilaiSisr. BneyS^BrU., XXXL SM. 

8. Foam or froth formed in profuse sweating, 
as of a horse. 

He made the round of the hill and came back, hli horm 
covered with lather and its tall trembling. 

C. Beade, Love me LltUa xlv. 

lather^ (laTB'dr), V. [<'h£Ei.*lethren,<JiB,lSth- 
rian, Ifthrian, lather, smear (b Icel. Utudhra, 
foam, be dripping wet with salt water, ieydhro, 
wash), < leddtor, lather: see lather^, ».j I, in- 
trane. To form a foam or suds, as soap and 
water; become froth or frothy matter. 

Choose water pnra 

Sttdh as win lather cold with soap. Baynard. 

It Is said that soap thus made has a beautifully mottled 
appearanoe, loMers freely, and has a smooth surtaoe. 

WaU, Soip-maklng, p. 128. 

n. trans, 1. To spread lather on or over; 
apply lather to, as the face in shaving. 

The damsel with the Moap-baU lathered him with great 
expedition, raising flakes of snow. 

finuiUettt tr. of Don Quixote, m. SSL 

Tls waste of soap to lather an ass. 

htaemOlan^eMag., July, 1800^ p. Sia 

8. To fiog; leather. [Vulgar.] 

Do you think that to lather a man all throngh eleven 
pages, and then tell him he lent to blanio after aU, is treat- 
ing yourself light? Now Prineettm Y. 68. 

lather^ (lAth'Or), », [< lath^ + -ori.] A work- 
man who puts up laths for plastei^work. 

The UUhm and shoemakers want ten honn' pay and 
eight hours' work. PhOaddpMa TYmss, 1, 1880. 

lather^, tt. A dialectal variant of Zodder. Vale- 
graee; Vollier^e OldBaUads, pp. 33, 105. (JffalU- 
well.) 

lathe-reevet, n. [No AS. term is found.] In 
Anglo-Saxon hist,, an officer who presidod over 
a lathe. See lathed. 

These (eonntlesl had formerty tholr Zoeka-fianwi and 
rapo-reeves, acting in subordination to the shire-reeve. 

JKocyMoiw, Com., Int, f 4. 

latha-Baw (lftTH's&), n. A small circular saw 
or fret-saw which can be fitted upon an ordi- 
nary lathe and operated by its moohanism, 

latlMhtOOl (IfiTfl^tOl), fi. Any one of the vari- 
ous tumin^tools used in tool-posts of lathes. 
» Laths-tom holdar, a socket or header fora lathe-tool. 
The shank is held by a set-icrew on the post of the lUde- 
rest B. tt. Krdght. 

lath-hamxnor (l&th'ham'^r), n. Same as lath- 
inq-hammer. 

lathi, n. See lathee, 

lathing^ (Ikth'ing), n. [Verbal n. of lathi, e.] 
A foundation of lath or other material on 
a wall or ceiling, under the plaster; also, the 
material used tor such a foundation. Metal- 
lic lathing Is now used In the form of perforated and oor- 
rugated sheet-metal, roda bars, and wire netting. The 
last fonn, under the name of wootn-mre latMnq, Is the 


most niual kind. Huoh lathing Is used In connoting 
fire-proof walls and ceilings, and in general to take the 
idace of the common and dangerous wooden lathing fur 
the support of plastering. 

UtMngg (la^^g), n, [< ME. lathyfw b AS. 
laUcung b OFries. lathe^, ladinge b OHG. la- 
dunga, MIIG. ladunge, GK ladnng, a calling, in- 
vitation ; verbal n. of lathei, r.] An Invitation. 
Bailey, 1731 ; HaUiweU, Vmv. Eng,] 
IgtUng-olainp (Ihth'ing-klamp), n. A clamp 
to hold a set of spaced laths wlulo they are be- 
ing nailed to the studding. E. JET. Kn^hU 
al£i 2 lg.haomieT(lhtVing-ham'()r),n. mearp., 
a hammer which has a small hatchet-face on 
the side opposite the hammer-head and in line 
with it, tho hatchet being used for cutting laths, 
and the hammer for nailing them to the studs. 
The hatchet has usually a small lateral nick for 
drawing out nails. Also called lath'^hammer, 
ath-nuU (IktVxnil), a. A gang-saw for cutting 
laths from the log. 

lath-XUdl (lA'th'nil). n. A small out nail used 
for fastening laths io studding. E, H, Knight, 
lath-pot (Uth^pot). n. In V, 8. fisheries, a coop 
or trap made of laebs or thin strips of wood. 

The term IdM-poC is almost ODlvsrsally employed to 
dedguate the common forms of dosed lobster trapa 
whether aeml-cyllndrloil or rectangular In shape, provid- 
ing they are oonstmoted of laOis or of any narrow stripe 
of wood. Other names by which they are known to the 
flsliermen are “boz-trape," "house-pots^ "stick-pots,” 
and "lath-ooops.” FUieria tfu. K, V. iL aft. 

Lathraa (lath-rfi'l), n, [NL. (Linnnus), so 
called as growing in concealed places, < Gr. 
Kaffpaio^, secret, hmden; of. Mdpa,Mi^, secret- 
ly, < XaMveiv. hafklv, hide : see tatent,\ A genus 
of plants of the natural order Orohanekaoem, or 
broom-rape family, wiUi a bell-shaped, broadly 


4-dleft oaly^ and short dense spike or 

what longer loose racemes of white, yellowish, 
or bluish flowers, sometiines tlngedf ^tb pink. 
Three qiedee ire knowiL one of whlob u bhielb ooDfined 
to western Europe^ while mother Is wlddhr otitrilmted 
throoghoat Bnn^ md Aele, and the third le reetrioted 
to Japen. L, epunmria, or toothwort le a panaltioal 
plant, growing on the roots of trees md ihrabe. It hei 
a simple fleshy erect stem, a foot or less in height, with 
fleshy sosle-like bracte In plaoe of leaves, md dtoopliig 
fleib^olored flowera Itoooors throngbont Europe md 

Iftthlidlld (lath-rid'i-id), n. A beetle of the 
family LathridUdm, 

LathndlilUs (lath-ri-dl'i-dd), n, pi. [NL., < 
Lathridins + -idts.] A family of clavioom oole- 
optors having the dorsal segments of the ab- 
domen partly membranous, ventral segments 
free ana nearly equal, tarsi three-iointA with 
second joint not duated, wings not mnged with 
hairs, and elytra entire. Bee Lathrmus, 

Xiathridilll (lath^d^i-us), n. [NL., < Gr. Ac- 
dpiSco^, poet, for TMpitis, later form of XcSpoioc, 
secret, hidden : see LathraaA Tho typioid g^ 
nufl of LathridUdw, having the antennal omb 
threo-jointed. They aro smsU beetle^ living under 
berk md atones. More thm 100 species aro known, main- 
ly Europem md Asiatic, but 16 arc North Amerlom, u 
It. temdeomU. Usnally LrinkUue, as Herbal^ 1798. 

Lathroblldffi (lath-ro-bn-dS), n, pi [NL.. < 
Lathrohium + -idat.i A family of braohely- 
trous ooleopters, taldng name m>m the genus 
lAtthrohium, or merged in Staphylinides, Also 
written LathrohiadiB, LathroUdai. 

la'^ol^orm (lath-rd'M-i-fdrm), a, [< NL. 
Lathrohium + L. forma, form.] Having the 
form of tbe Lathrohiidie; pertaining to the 
Lfithrobiiftnrmes, 

LathrobiifonneB (lath-rd'bl-i-fbr'mfiz), n. pi 
[NL. : see ktthrobiiform.l A group of beetles, 
^e Zathrohiido!, 

LathroblTUn (lath-ro^bi-nm), n. [NL^ for 
*^l4hthr(eohium, < Gr. haOpaiog, hidden (see Ladc- 
rasa), + piog, life.] The typical genus of Lath- 
rohiidw. Also written Xoiikrobitie. JHllherg, lS2ti, 

lathwork (Ihth'wArk), n. Lathing; any work 
in laths, or resembling lathing. 

lathy (Ihth^i), a, [< Tslki 4 . .^ 1 .] Long and 
slender, like a lath. 

The whioh he toMed to and tro amain. 

And eft his lathy falchion brandished. 

Weet, Abuse of Travelling. 

A lathy young mm, bent liilewm over a spar, was 
straggling, with a very rod face, to right htmsdf. 

B. Tayhr, NoAem Travel, p. 8M. 

lathirriBm (lath'i-rizm), a. [< JMthyrue + -inn.] 
A condition produced by the use of the seeds, 
of Lathyrus (Haera and other species as food. 
It is characterized by formication, tremors, and 
paraplegia. 

LathyiW (lath M-rus), n. [NL. (Linnieus), < 
Ghr. Ahdvpog, a kind of pulse.] A ftenus of lem- 
minous plants of the tribe yieieot, or vetch 
family, agreeing in the structure of the flowers 
with Visum, the true poa, except that its style 
is not grooved on tho back. Boo IHeum, There 
are probably abont 180 species of these plants, Inhabiting 
the northeni hemisphere md South America. They are 



Flowering Brenek at Bverinitliig PtA {tjeilarut wwmwj). 

B.floweri 4, flruit 

vines creepiDg or climbing by tendrils, often with lerge 
md hmdeome flowera Several gpoolea aro known In 
cultivation, and the wild speolei are generally known as 
pees, with quelttying uemea that of emkuUngpoa being 
mpliosbie to the genus in general. L, maerorMtut, a 
Europem speoiea U tho bltto^vetoh, ciramefle, heath- 
pea, or mouse-pea*, L. marMmue, of wide diitributlon on 
the sea-coast, Is the beach-pea; L. odoratue, a native of 
Sicily, is the common sweet pea of the gardens ; 1. lett; 
fdUrn, the everiaitlng pea of me mudena is a outivated 
vaiiety of the Europem roeoics X. eUveOrte. lUrtem 
■pedes sre nstive in the united Ststsa seversl of whm 
as X. ornohu md X. venoeue (see ontX have broad lesfires 
md hmdioma, showy flowsra 
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IfttUllte n. T< L. LatUtHa^ Latin 

KLat<am»aooimti 7 of Italy: see£a<iii), + 
for *kiHoUte (I), < iTLatium + Or, a 
stone (eee •Ute), The mineral Is so called be- 
oaufle xoand in the Toloanie rocks of that part 
of Italy corresponding to the ancient Latium.] 
Iiiame as hailjfM, 

Xi ffcla-n (l&'i£ian), a. [< LaUum (see def.) + 
s.l BelonglT 


1M nviM xonn In Crtt 


imudly profMsd with 

posterior oamnca These Sshet form In^ttnther'sriaisUl- 
ostion s gronp osQed Pitigwmadimt refsned to the Tm* 
ekinUim. Spmes of CaamaSim ire oslled htangutUot or 
whAafnh, and ytUmetaO. (lihM ont under UmqitOh,) Lo- 
pJMatUut ehamcdiotiHoi^ It known as the ttIs jUk, 
latUoid (lat^i-loid)i a. and n. [< NL. Latilua 
+ (jhr. eldof, form.] L Pertaining to the 

LatUidoif or having their characters. 

-onT] Belonging' or relating to Latiuim one ^ n* A &hof thefamly a latilid. 

of the districts or countries of ancient Italy; Iftilns Oat i-lus),a. 

Latin. [Bare.] ^ genus of fishes, typical of the family LaUlidw 

By the right whed rode MamlUui, 

Mnoe of the Lattan name. 

jraestihip, Horatlna 

totilnillie 



The tortoise laUbuUtti In October. 


Show. 


latlbnluxn (l^tib'^-lum), n.; pi. laHbula (-Ifi). 
[Ii«, a lurking<>plaoe, < (afore, lurk : see latent,] 
A hiding-place ; a cave ; a burrow. [Bare.] 
latldferoiia (lat-l-nif 'g-rus), a. [< L. latex (fo- 
t»c-), a liquid, + forre s E. hcari.] In hof., 
bearing or containing latex. 

The liber or "Inner bark/' on the other hand, nanaUy 
oontalna woody ftbre In addition to the obUnlar tlime and 
kaitttferowi oaiiala of the preceding. 

W. B. CmpenfoTi Mioroa., 1 87a 
latlcllbrons ohlla tubes, or vessels, a kind oi 
table tiaaue, ooiialBtinB of aoft-walled oella, oontalnliig 
toteiL Th^ ere usually ^atrlbuted throughout the platit 

uohinft 
oula^ «ya* 



fMtitnt argtntmttu. 


hw ere usually distributed througne 
to which iuoy l>elong. The tttl>es are either oimckifo 
(Do BaryX composed of long celli, freely branching: and 
anastomosing with others Into a complex reticulated «ys* 
torn, or non-ortfoufote, oonsiating of single oella elouant- 
ing with the growth of the plant, much branched, but 
little if at all confluent with othora.---lAtiOlBixU11fl 
sue, latioifcroui venads taken oolleotlveiy. 

In many orders of l*lianerogams tissues are found whose 
component elemonta contain a milky or colored fluids 
the latex. To theses although ▼aryfng greatly In struc- 
ture and position, the general name of XaMoffwvta fosniM 
baa been given* Btmy, Botany, p. 7C. 

LatleifirottS hyphn, latex-yleldlng filaments occurring 
in tlie sporuphores of ImWoiHum and other fnngl of the o^ 
der ApatiMnf. 

latimvfi (lat'i-klav), n. [< LL. latielavua, a 
broad stripe, < L. /aftof, broad, + clavwt, a stripe.] 
1, Oue of two broad stripes of purple woven in 
the /itulf of the tunic worn by Boman senators 
and persons of senatorial rank, extending ver- 
tically from the neck down the front, and serv- 
ing as a 'badge of their dignity. Bee angmtir 
eUavo. Hence —2. Thu tunic omamentoa with 
these bands or stripes, or tho dignity of which 
it was a murk. 

latlcOBtate (lat-i-kos'tat), a, [< L. latwtj broad, 
+ eontatudf ribbed: see eoata.] Broad-ribbed. 

latidentate (lat-1-don^tat), a. [< L. latm, broad, 
+ dentatoH^ toothed: see dentate,] Broad- 
toothed. 

latlfollate (lat-i-foni-At), a, [< L. Utm, broad, 
+ foliatust leafy, < JhHum^ a leaf.] Broad- 
leared, as a plant. 

latlfolioUB (latd-fd'li-us), a. [< L. latifoHwt^ 
broad-loafed, < lulmt broad, + folium, a leaf.] 
Same as latifoUate, 

lattfandium (lat-i-fun'di-iim), n.; pi. latifkin- 
dia [L., a large landed estate, < latus, 
broad, ostato: see /and.] In Bom. 
hiHt.f a great estate, in their origin through con. 
quest or niilltsiy reward, and in the organlmtion of aerf 
or peasant labor upon them, the latlfundia reeembled the 
early Knglish baronial manors. In the plnral, the term 
is used to designate the resulting system of sggrandlae- 
mont, teiidinglo ooncontratlon of the land in me hands 
of a few and u> cxcesalvo poverty of the masses. 

For tho Bmall properties of the earlier |>ertod wore sub- 
stituted the Tast estates^ the ZoKl'liificiiii— which, in the 
Judgment of Pliny, were the ruin of Italy. 

* Bhope. Brft., XIX. 88a 

latigo-itrap (lat'Lgo-strap), n. [< Bp. IdtigOf 
a thong (orifrii^ uncertain), -I- E. strap.] A 
strong tarring leather strap used for tighten- 
ing the cinch or girth in packing. Sue itadk- 
saddle, [Western U. S.] 

latilid (lat'i-lid), n, A fish of the family Xo- 
tilidO!. 

Latilidm (lA-tUM-dfi), n, pi [NL., < LatUua + 
-idfo.l A family of acanthopterygian fishes, 
typified by the genus LaHlue, i^th an elongated 
compressed body, compressed head, a very 
long dorsal fin whose foremost rays only arc 
spinose, an elongated ansi fin, normal pecto- 
rals with branched rays, and thoracic or sub- 
jugular perfect ventral fins. The species are about . 
10 In number, referred to about 6 genera. They Inhabit 
tropical and temperate twit, eome of them reaching a large 
•lia but have little eoonomlo Importance, 

Xiiatllinm (lat-i-ll'ne), n,pl [NL., < Latdue + 
-^•Ks.] A subfamily of fishes of the family Xo- 
tUidai, inoludiug the genera LatHun, CaulolatiluSf 
exxALopholaHlua, They have thedonslfinoontlnnonab 


and snbfamily LatiUnm, Cuvier and Falepteion- 
nee, 

latlmert (lat^i-m6r), n. [< ME. lafimsr, latymcr^ 
< AF. latymer, a ooiruptton of laiiner: see Xat- 
inef,] A oomipt form of laiiner. 

Lattmer is the oorrupUon of Latiner ; It aignifles he 
that Interprets Latin : and though he interpreted French, 
Spanish or Italian, he was otillea the Klim'i Latiner — that 
is, the King s Int^reter. Sddtn^ Table-Talk, p. 179. 

Latimer-Olark battery. Beehaffety. 

Latin (lat/in), a, and n. [Early mod. E. also 
LaUne, baton : < ME. Latin, Latyn (of. AS. 
laden, leden, Latin, languid, speech, ME. 
leden, speech: see leden), < OF. kifn, F. latin s 
Bp. Pg. It. latino s D. latyn ss G. latein ss Dan. 
6w. latin ss It, Ghiel. laidkmn, n. (of. D. tatHnnek 
m G. lateinieeh s Dan. Sw. lamak, a.), b Olmlg. 
latinU B Pol. laeina s Buss. latuinU s Qr. 
Aarivoc, Latin (i Aarivtf or the 

Latin language), < L. LaUmut, belonging to 
Latium (lingua Latina, as a noun, mUnum, 
tho Latin language), < Latium, a country of 
Italy, A popular etym. connected the name 
with latere, lie hid (soo latent), and made Sat- 
urn Mie hid’ here from his son.] L a, 1. Of, 
pertaining to, or derived from ancient Latium 
or its inhabitants : as, the iMtin cities ; the Latin 
wars; the Latin language.— 2. Pertaining to 
or having alfinity with the ancient Latins in 
the wider sense of the word: so applied from 
the spread of tho language and civilisation of 
the people of Latium throughout Italy and the 
Komaxi empire: a8,theX<ifria races of southern 
Europe; tho Xafin arts. 

But Turkisb force and LaHn fraud 

Would break your shield, however broad. 

Byron, Don .fuaii, ill. (songX 

8. Belating or pertaining to, or composed in, 
the language of uie ancient Latins or Homans : 
as, a Xa(in idiom; a Latin poem. Bee IL, 3. 

Bemuneratloii ! 0 ^ that’s the LaHn word for throe fa^ 
thtiigii. Shak., L. U L., iU. 1. 1.18. 

It is an unjust way of compute to magiiUy a weak head 
for some LoMn abilltlei, and to undervalue n solid Judg- 
ment because ho knows not tho genealogy of Hector. 

iSVf 2: BfvtfVM, Christ Morals. 

John Ccilet, Dean of St Paul’s, founded fSt Paul’i school] 
In tho year 1610 ... for free education of children of all 
nations and oountriea. . . , Theywerotobeiustruoted . . , 
"in good and olene Latm literature^” ... to the exclusion 
of an which he terms "barbary and corruption, and Loten 
adulterate,” and such as he says "may rather be called 
Uotteratnre than literature.” BfoehRwd’# Mag., 11 . 4m. 

P®* tti»t 

form of Christian doctrine and church life which grew up 
among and was dominated by the Latin raoe: used in 
eedoriastical history generally In oontradlstinotioii from 
Grok and sometimes from Teutmie ChrMfonOy.— Latbfl 
GhurolL (a) The Western Church, which from very early 
times down to the Beformatloii everywhere used latin as 
its otUcial tanguime. whether among Latin, Celtic, or Teu- 
tonic races, as distinguished from the Chm or Oriental 
Chureh. (b) The Boman OathoUc (7hurch.— lal^ orosi. 
See erofri .-Lal^ raASirg. the name given to the empire 
of Constantinople while under the rule of Latin (chiefly 
French) emperors, from 1804 to 1801.— Latin kingdom, 
the (Thriitlan kingdom of Jerusalem under the French or 
Latin kiuoa fmm 1000 to 1187, when the Christians were 
enelled, though the title "king of Jerusalem” waa main- 
tained long afterward,— Latin loagnib a oonfederation 
of the oitlM of Latium existing Inltaiy in the earliest 
bistorio times, and continuing till 888 B. a. when the 
Latin towns were flnalty Inoornorated In the dominion of 
Kome. Aooordimr to the eaniost tradition, the league 
included thirty dtie^ among which Alba Longa held me 
preSminent pliioe. j^Urthefallof Alba,Arlda,Ianttvlnm, 
and Tusculum, with other Important oommunltlei not 
orfolnally indoded, were united with the league. The con- 
federation held assemblies in the grove ofFerentina, be- 
low Marino in the Alban hills, and had a oommoii rdigbus 
aanotnaiy in the temrieof J^ter Latlaria on the summit 
of the Alban Mount (Monte C&voX where annual saerifloea 
were odebrated.— Latla Vniim, a monetary alllanoe of 
France Bdgtam, Italy, and SwltierUnd, formed by oon- 
ventlon Deoember 880 , 1806, and Joined 1^ Greece in 1888. 
Ita ohJoQt wai the maintenanoe and ragnlatfon of a nni* 


renewili (1878 and isasx Belgium withdrawing on the 
Utter occasion and adapting the sIim^ gold standard. 
■Bvn. BeeJfonwii. 

n. a- 1. A member of the raoe that inhab- 
ited ancient Latium in central Italy, including 
Borne ; afterward, one to whom tdie Latin lan- 
guage was vernacular; an ancient Boman, 
Italian, etc.— 2. lii modem application, a 
member of one of the races othuloally and lin- 
guistically related to the ancient Homans or 
Italians, by descent or intermixture: as, the 
Latins of Italy, France, Spain, and Portugal,— 
8. The language of ancient Home; the lan- 
guage originally spoken in Latium, and aftei^ 
warn extended over all the inteml parts of 
the Boman empire in Europe, which is the ba- 
sis of the modem Bomance languages (see Bo- 
manee), and has supplied the greater part in 
bulk Gd the vocabulary of modem Englim (see 
English), Latin belongs to the Italioan branch of the 
Indo-European or Aryan family, together with Oaoan, Um- 
brian, and other dialeoti of which hardly any remains are 
extant Ita nearer relationa with the other branohea 
of the family are mattera of doubt and dlapute. It waa 
formerly, on insuflloient ground^ believed eapeoially akin 
with Greek ; more recently, it has been thought eloaer to 
Celtic. Latin, with Ita literature, is divided ^rondogt 
oally Into several periods— In this dictionary. In the ey- 
inoTogies, into five, namely Old Latin, O la md oal LaUn, Lm 
likm Middle LaSn, and New Latin. Bee bdow. 

Beynt Jerome, that waa a Preest and a OariUnalle, that 
transUtode the BlUe and the ]*saiiltere from Ebrew in to 
Latyn, MandeeHle, Travels, p. 7L 

Ihe King of France . . . shall name your highness . . • 
thus in LaSn, Frwolarlssimus flllus nuster Henrlous. 

Shot., Hen. V.,v.8.80BL 

I love the language, that aoft bastard Lofia [Italian], 

Which melts like klasea from a female month. 

Byron, Vappo, st 44. 
4. A member of the Latin or Boman Catbolie 
C!hurch: the desiguation most frequently used 
by Greek Catholics and other Oriental Chris- 
tians for Boman Catholics. 

The LaMne in Palestine are not numerous, the eountiT 
vflloges, when Christian, belonging generally to (be Oreak 
Chiiroh. i!Supc.iMli.,Xin.644. 

6. A member of a civil oomtnunij^ in Turkey 
composed of such subjects of the Bnltan as are 
of foreign ancestry and of the Boman Catholie 
faith,— 6t. An exercise In schools, consisting 
in turning English into Latin. 

By mine aduio^ he shall not vie the oomtnon order In 
oommon acholea, for making of lattnee. 

Awhaw, The Schdemasier, p. S8i. 
The dlvisiona and perioda of the Latin vary more or lam 
with different writera. As generally adopted, and aa 
somewhat more precisely discriminated In this diction- 
ary and nitematfoally followed in the etamoloadea, they 
are hero deflnod in chronological order : w LaMmLatln 
before the classical period, indudlng PuntuiT^ntua 
Terence, Cato, and other early Latin antfaors (ao for as 
they retain traces of tho older languageX and inaor^ 
tlons of early date.— Olassloal Latan, the Intln of the 
writers commonly called classloal (Lnoretini, CatnUui, 
Cwsar, Clocro, Bidlnii, Vfrs^ Nepus, Horaoeb OvlA livy, 
Tibullus, Cnrtlus. i’enina Fotronlns, Seneca, the Fllnyk 
Statius, Tacitus, Juvenal, Suetonius, eto.X tram about 76 
IS. c. to about A. i>. 176 or 800: tho standard Latin of the 
grammars uud dictionaries.— Late Latin, Latin Immedi- 
ately following the olasslcal period, from about A. r. 176 
or 800 to alMSiit floa Including the writings of Auaonlui, 
Claudtan, LnmpTiaiui,Ort)Slui,Caislodonis, Bo8thins,ete., 
and the early church father^ Tertulllan, Lactantlua, 
nme, Augiiiuiio. etc.— Middle Latin, or Medieval 
la, the Latin of the middle ages, from abont a. h. 800 to 
During this period the Latin vocabulary reoelvad 
enormous auccMlous from the Greek and Teutonic and 
Oriental toi^es, as well as from tho Bomance tongnaa, 
the vernaoular representatives of the ancient Latin, sadi 
accessions being fully accommodated to the Latin, or 
merely provided with Latin terminations, or .reoelved 
unchanged. Also called Low Latin, sometimes Barharaut 
Aoifn, espeoiaUy with reference to its foreign dements.— 
Now La&L or MOdim Latin, Latin as written In mod- 
ern tlmesTfrom about A. i>. 1600 to the preient time. It 
now includes esj^aUy the Latin used ^ adeutiflo writ- 
ers in deseription and olasslfloation* Hew Latin, like Mid- 
dle Latin, ptiaaessei a huge Hteratnre, but the languaM 
in thla form is now used almoat exolnsively in theologioai, 
j^lloloriod, and solentlflc works. Its main use la to aerwk 
with the Greek vocabnlary, now In large part Inoorpoiatid 
ill Hew Latin, oi the common vocabnlary of oiviluatlon, 
the tendency lieltig in each clvOlsed tongue to form the 
terms required by the progress of adenoe upon an aotnal 
or potential Hew Latin taM. _ ^ ^ 

XawLaMa. See fowl.— Low LatfrL BaeMiddlela^^ 
Thiovefl'Latan, thieves' language; thievea'oantorilang. 

A veiT learned man, I promise yon, and oan vent Greek 
and Henr^ as fost as 1 oan Thated Latin. ^ 

dtota Eenfiwortli, xzix. 

Abbreviated X. or Lat, 

Latint (lat'ln), e. [< Latin, a.] I, trane. To 
turn into Latin; interlard wlthXatiiu 

The wdl fodiMd apology In hli behalf. 

Bnoh fellowes will so LaUne their tonguea thet the ten- 
pie oeunot but wonder at thdr talke^ and tUnke luidy 
neyAPeek by aome r^aladon. 

^ ^ Mr7;rasDfi,ArtofB]ietorio(U6IXIIL 

XL intrant. To use Latin wordi or p hr sdio. 


ME. latiner, JaQffim 


f «. 

(also laUmer, q. v.) s Can. latiner ss Sw. laU^ 
nttr 0 f < OF. taUnier, < ML, latinarius^ a speaker 
or user of Latin, an interpreter, < L. Latinus^ 
Latin: seol^/in.] 1. One skilJed in the Latin 
Umguage; a Latinist. 

** The pity iB, DiDiel," replied Guy, "that Rowland Dixon 
la no tonner, any more than thoee who ru to aee hla put'- 
fonnaiioea." iivutk§y, Doctor, xxill. 

8 . Ad interpreter. 

And alle weyi fynden Men Latynmii to go with hem In 
the Oontreei, ana feithere beaunde, In fu tyme that Men 
eonne the Langage. MandevHU, I'ntvula P> f*8. 

Latinlfom (lat'i-ni-fdrra),a. ' lilt, LaHnua^ 
Latin, forma, form.] Latin in form ; Latin- 
ized, as a word. Compare Homaniform. 

The Eiigllih neuronym has a Latin form : It li LoMni- 
/orm; but It preaonta for the time an Eiigllih face and 
drew. B. G. Jour. Nervoui IMecaaea xli., 1885. 
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of bearing or oanying from one place to an* 
other; transportation; translation. 

Make me a heayen ; and make me Ihere 
Many a leaeo and giwater apheare ; 

Make me the straight and oblique llnea 
The motions, (atioiia and the signs. 

Umiek, Hesperidefi, p 48. 


latipeimate (lat-i-pcn'&t), a. |.< L. latw, broad, 
+ pennaina, winged: seepennate.] In orntfh., 
broad-winged. 


Lattnliation, IiatislM. 

inizc. 


Hee iMtinisation, 


(lat ' in - izm). n. [=& F. LaUnime = 
Sp.I*g. It. Latinismo, < ML. ^LuHnittmus, < L. 
XafiMtM, Latin : BeeLatht,") A Latin idiom; a 
mode ox ex]>rcssion peculiar to the Latin lan- 
guage; use of Latin forms or derivatives. 

I owe also to Fenton the participle meandered, and to 
Sir W. D'Avenant tbv tatinimn of funeral lUuet. 

//arte, ReUglous Melancholy, Advortlsemont. 

He [the author of "Piuni llowman"! disdained their 
exotic fancies, their LatinimuL their OaUioUmiL and thdr 
Italianlsms. /. Amen, of Ut, 1. 81A 

Milton's AoMnimt was so pronounced aa to bo nn-Eng> 
Ukh. BUdmaiht Vlot. Poets, p 101. 

Latinift (lat'in-ist), n. [ss F. JMtinisto ss 8n. 
Pg. It. Latiniata, < ML. Latiniaia* one who speaks 
Latin, < LaUnua, Latin; see JLalin,\ Ouo skillod 
in Latin; a Latin scholar. 

This Intcrpretaclon also do botli the mostc number and 
the best lorned of the foMoMee bust alowe. 

1551, Ps. Iv., note. 

Every LaHaiKt cannot understand thorn Iwords). 

Cv/ryat, Orudltlea I. 5. 

Poialbly Landor was a more ready LaHniBt but no Eng- 
lUbman bas written tlreek elegiac tu equal ... the do<il- 
eation of "Atalanta.” iStedman, A'lct Foeta, p. 89S. 

LatiHlstlc (lat-i-nis'tik), a, [< Latinki + -io.] 
Of or pertaining to Latiuism; having a Latin 
style or idiom. Volerifigf\ 

LatinitftBtcr (latMn-i-tas't(^r), a, [< L. LatinU 
to(<-)d, Latinity, + -di«/er, a pejorative suffix. J 
One who has a smattering of Latin. Wullcer, 
[Humorous and rare,] 

Latinity (l^-tlul-ti), n. [^ F. }aUnit6 = Hp. 
UiUnidad s Pg. latinidade aa It. latinita, < L. 
laiinita{lr)8, Latinity, the Latin language, < 
Latinua, Latin; see LnUnA Use of the Latin 
language; method of speaking or writing Lat- 
in ;ljatm stylo or idiom. 


If the author's [lily's] LaHnUy Is not slwavs perfeet^ 
.... .. might excite th( 

bo familiar even to their venera&b 


le envy ox 
lased to 


ll rises with s readiness which might excite . . 
modem University senate>houae8, had not Latin oei 
" - - their venerable walls. 

A, W, Wardt Kng. Dram. IJt, I. 165. 

The poems of Leo Xlll. are remarkalile for tliclr ex- 
quisite Ladniiy. Tha Canturyt XXX. 92. 

English writers who wore composing in French, and ilio 
more learned who displayed their clerkstilp by their La- 
Unity. /. D'ltratli, Amen, of Lit, 1. 184. 

Latinigation (lat^in-i-zfi'shou), n. [sa F. lati‘ 
niaation ; as Latinize H- •aliotul The act of rou- 
dering Into Latin. Also speiled lAitiniaathn. 

Latiuue (lat'in-iz), r pret. and pn. Latinised, 
ppr. Latinizing, [a F. latinker latinisar 
«pg. laUniaar s It. lalinizzare, < LL. laUui- 
zare, translate into Latin, < L. Latinua. Latin: 
see Latin."] I. irana. 1. To translate into 
Latin.— 2. To convert into Latin forms, as 
words; adapt to Latin sp^dling or inflection; 
intennix with Latin elements, as a style of writ- 
ing. 

The maoaronlan is a kind of burlesque poetry, consist- 
ing of a Jumble of words of dUteront languages, with words 
of the vulgar tongue latinked, and lAtln words mudom- 
fied. Oambrtdffa, Scribloriad, il, note 16. 

n. intrana. To use woids or phrases bor- 
rowed from the Latin. 

Be loMnian less In the poems which follow, because it 
la more diflloult to do It In verae. 

3VBfaior,flpaii.Ut. m. 18 . 

Also spelled Latinise. 

Llittllyt (lat'in-li), ode. With purity of Latin 
style. 

Ton Mian hardly And a man amongitthem [theTretiohl 
which can make a shift to express himself In that (the 
Latin] language^ nor one amongat an hundred that can do 
It XsrtAil^. Miyiki, Voyage of France, p. 896. 

latUmt (M'sbqn), n. [< L. laHo{^), a bearing, 
< Iatu8f used as pp. of flrre s E, bearK Of, 
Maiitm, eoUationf kgimtkm, etc.] The act 


+ roatrum, bill, beak.] “In omith., bn>ad-billed ; 
of or pertaining to the Latiroatrea, 
latlroBtrate (lat-i-ros'trat), a. Same as latk 
roatraL 

Latirostres (lat-i-ros'trez), n. pi, [NL., < L. 
latua, broad, + roatrum, bill, beak,] 1. In Bun- 
devall’s classification of birus, the nfth phalanx 
of tho cohort (Mhlomorphw, embracing seven 
families more or less neai^ related to the true 
fiycatohers of the Old World {Muaoieupidw). 
—2. In Bclater’s system of 1880, n group of 
lamininlantar oscine Paaaerea, embracing the 
Hirunainidca or swallows: equivalent to the 
Chelidommorphca of Bundevall. 
latirostronst (lat-i-ros'trus), a. [< L. latua, 
broad, + roatrum, bill, beak.] Same as latiroa- 
tral 

LaHroArmu or flut-bllled birds. 

Sir T. Bmnu, Vnlg. Err., v. L 

latiseptSB (lat-i-sep'te), n. pi. [NL., < L. 7a- 
tuH, broad, + aapium, septum, a partition.] In 
hnt., cruciioroiis plants having the dissepiment 
broad in proportion to tho tliickness between 
the valves. 

latissimns (lf.-tis'i-inus), n. ; pi. laiiaaimi (-ml). 
[NL. (so. viuaoulus, muscle), sunerl. of L. latua, 
broad, wide : see latitude.] The broadest muselo 
which lies upon the back; one of the muscles of 
tho anterior extremity, arising from tho spines 
of numerous vertebne, and some other parts, and 
inserted into the upper part of tlie humerus ; 
commonly called more fully latkaimua dorai. Bee 
cut under nmacle.^^ Latisslmus oolllt, a fanner name 
of (ho hniadost musde of the uook, now called platymna 
myvidM. Sec jdatynna. 

latistenial ()&t-i-st6r'nal), a. [< L. latua, broad, 
•f NJj. atermm, < 0r. orZ/mw, the breast, chest.] 
Having a broad and flat breast-lmne : as, a lati^ 
sternal ajm. The anthropoid or nnthropomorphio apes 
agree with man in this respect, whence the term is spe- 
cltioally applied to them. 

latltanoyt (lat'i-tan-si), n. [< latUan{t) + •qf.] 
The state of lying concealed; latency; hiber- 
nation. 

It cannot bo denied It (the chameleon) is (If not meet of 
any) a veiy attsUmiious animal, and such as by ituison of 
Us frigidity, paucity of blood, and laWaney in tbe winter 
. . . will long subsist without a visible sustoiitatfon. 

Sir T. Brorntt. Vulg. Err., 111. 21. 
latltantt (lat'i-tg.nt), a, [< L. laUtan{U)a, ppr, 
of lafitare, freq. of totorc, lie hidden, lurk; see 
latent.] Lying bidden; latent; hibernating. 

Snakes, llxards, snails, and divers other iiisitots latitant 
many months lu the year ... do long subsist without 
nutrition. ^ T. Brawne, Vulg. Krr., ilL 21. 

latitat (latM-tat), n. [L., ho lies hidden, 8d 
pers. sixig. pres. ind. of laiitare, lie hidden: seo 
latitantj In Eng, law, an old writ by which a 
person was sumxndned to the King’s Bench to 
answer, as on the supposition that he lay con- 
cealed. 

1 desire him also to oonocale himself as he can, if he can- 
not get R special] pardon, to woai'c a LattUU about his 
neck. N. Ward, Simple Coblcr, p. 72. 

latitationt (lat-i-ta'sbon), n. [< L. latitatio^.n 
hiding, < latiiare, lie hidden : see latitant*] The 
act or skulking or lying concealed. E. Pnillipa, 
1706. 

Latitorei (Iai-i-t5'r6z), n. pi. [NL., < L. lati- 
tare, lie hidden: see latitant,] In Blyth’s sys- 
tem (1849), the skulkers; an order of birds cor- 
responding to the Maerodactgli of Cuvier. [Not 
in use.] 

latitude (lat'i-tfld), ft. [< ME. latitude, < OF. 
laUtude, F. latitude gb Bp, latitud s Pg; latitude 
as It, ltttitudine,<. L. latitudo, breadth, width, 
< latua, broad, OL. aUatua (appearing in fern. 
atlata, a broad strip), ult. a var. of atrdiua, pp. of 
atemero, spread out, strew: see atratum, atrew,] 
It. Extent from side to aide, or distance side- 
wise from a given point or line; breadth; width. 

ProvIdfNl the length do not exceed the taUtude above 
one tbird part Sir //. WotUm JRlem. of Arohlteoture. 

Thy yet dose-folded latBuda of boughs. 

ONfprfTVardley Oik. 
2. Extent within limits of any kind; scope; 
range; oomprehensiveneBB: as, to be allowed 


laftUDdf 

great laUMe of motion or action; latitude of 
meaning or of application, 

Ihls doctrine of denohesha t h a more ample IsMiUbud 
extent than is perodved. 

Baeon, Advancement of Learning, IL SSA 
Then, in comes the benign latOiide of the doctrine of 
good-wlU, and cuts asunder sU those hardjgncMng cwda 

llie nation was leal governed by laws than by ouatoma 
which admitted a great labUuda of intoipretation. 

Uumt, Hist Bng., L, App. 1, 


LatUuda of action ihonld not be given to a rdief party 
who on a known ooaat are aearohing for men who know 
their plana and orders. 

Sehley and Stky, Rescue of Gredy, p. OR 


Honoe— 8, Extent of deviation from a stan- 
dard ; freedom from rules or limits : as, latitude 
of oonduct. 


In hnman actions, there are no degroea and predae nat 
oral liroiia deaorlbod, but a tafOvde is Indulged. 

Jer. Taytar. 

Augustus . . . reproved his daughter for her excess In 
apparel, and both rebuked and Itupnionod her for her im- 
modest la/tttudaa, Pann^ Xo Grosa Mo Crown, IL 

4 . Tlie elevation of the pole of the heavens at 
a station, or tho angle at which the plane of 
the horizon is out by the earth’s axis; the total 
curvature or bending of a meridian between 
the equator and a station ; the angle which the 

fi 11 lmb- 1 ine at any place makes with the plumb- 
ne at tbe equator in tbe same plane ; on a map, 
the angular distance of a point on the earth^s 
surface from the equator, measured on the me- 
ridian of the point : as, Bt. Paul’s, London, is in 
lat. 5ie> 30' 48^ N.; Cape Horn is in lat. 55« 59' B. 
liStliudo 1 b dciomilncd by different methods, according as 
circumstances may require. At sea the instrument exolu- 
ilvely used is the quadrant or sextant, ilio latter being sim- 
ply a more aocuraiely oonitruoted and therefore more ex- 
pensive form of the Initrumont With this the altitude 
of the suii is observed when on the meridian, and from 
this altitude with the aid of the doollnatlon taken from 
the Nautical Almanac, with certain oorreoiions for dip, re> 
fraction, etc. , the latitude is obtained. The same method 
is used on land (with the aid of an artitloial hortson lu place 
of tlic natural) in oases where no great accuracy is required, 
as ill ordinary geograpliioal reconnalsianoCA More accu- 
rate results arc secured by Increasing tho number of obBe^ 
vations by tho method of drcummeridlan aliitudes, sev- 
eral obseiwations being taken Just before and Jnst after 
noon (or, if a ilxed star is observed, before and after Us oul- 
minatlon), from which, with suitable corrections, a mean 
result is attained more accurate than that furnished by a 
single observation, A much higher degree of accuracy is 
reached liy the use of the senlth-telcsicope, which is a port- 
able instrument, but oonslderably less so thsn the lex^ 
tani, which tho observer holds In nls hand. With this In- 
strument the latitude is determined by mesiuriiig micro- 
metrically the difference of thomeridional lenith-dlitances 
of twoatars near the sonith, one north and the other south of 
it. The seiiith-teleiicopo is ubcmI for latitude determinations 
by the United Htates Toast and Geodetio Survey at the sta- 
tions belonging to the primary triangnlatlon. The most ac- 
onrate method of determining Uie latitude in a ilxed obser- 
vatory i" hv obfUTvlng^ with the meridian vlrele, tho alti- 
tude of a (uruumpolar star at its transits above and below 
ilie pole. This method la hid<mendeut of the dooUnatiou 
of the star, and not tieoeaiarily liable to great errors of re- 
fraction. Another method sometimes employed in fixed 
observatories is to observe the transit of a star with a 
traniit-lnstmmeut in the prime verticil, the time of the 
transit being observed with (he lustrument pointing cost, 
and again with the same Ixistniment polniitig west, whence 
the altitude of the pole may be deduced. There are other 
methods of dotormlnlng the latitude, but they arc much 
less important than those mentioned. 

6. In aatron., tho angular distanoe of a star 
north or south of tho ecliptic, inoasured on that 
secondary to the ecliptic which passes through 
the body. Secondaries to the ecliptic are called cMm 
of eahaUal laHtuda, and parallels to the ecllptlo are called 
paraltela of ealedial lataudn. Latitude is geocentrio or 
nelioeentiio aooordliig as the earth or tho sun is taken u 
the center from whl(m the angle is measured. 

6. The quantity of the interval between two 
latitudes, either in the geographical or tbe as- 
tronomical sense: as, to sail through 80^ of 
latitude. 


The sodlak in hevenc Is ymagened to ben a superftce 
ooutienyng a laUtuda of 12 degreei, 

Ohauear, AstrolabR i 21. 


7. A place or region as marked by parallels 
of latitude: as, to fish in high latituaea (that is, 
in places whero the latitude is a high number) ; 
the omnge will not ripen in this ^Utude (that 
is, it will not do so in any plat^e on the same 
parallel of latitude as the i^e spoken of) ; you 
are out of your latitudo (that Is, literally or 
uratively, you have committed an error of naia- 
gation, so that the latitude you have assigned 
to the ship’s place is not the true one). 

Thoie laUtu d aa and altitudes where no oropi will grow. 

IF. Jt Qrag, Mlao. Essays, 1 A ler., p. 106. 


Irgiunintofthilatltiide. Beeorptmi«iif.-Aie6nd^ 
Sg latitude. See ososiuNv-'-O^ latltndsi. Baa 
0^1.— Cileitlal latitude, SeedSTA sbove.— CHMle 
of latitude. BaecMk.— Oeoosntrie.rednoed.or omIp 
Sid wSSde,the^la measured ofSa 

earth, Detween a strai^t line to any plioe niid the line 


^1li6tqutor in the Mine meridian.--* 

deduoed from the oonne m diitanoe mUi 


9 lat- 

noe Mlled linee the lait 

oba^atibiL— lAtttwta hsr obnemitioa {nem.}, the lat- 
itude deduced from an dbeer?atlon of eome heavenly 
bo^.^lIlddli lAtitlldd, In noe., the latitude of the 
piffaUid midw^ between two plaoea ritnated In the eanie 
nemliphere. It la equal to half the aum of the latltudea of 
the two idaoca when they are on the aame aide of the 
equator; when they are on oppoaite aides. It is equal to 
half the difference of their lautndea—lUaj^lMltllde 
Mdliim. a combination of plane and parallel aaillnfCi so 
iiamed~noqi the use of the middle latitude— that la, the 
latitude of the parallel which la equally distant from the 
pttsUel left and the one arrived at See eufNtMr.-'Pnr* 
aUhl^latltlldft. Bameaarifeif qfMtudefb). 
latitadiiial (lat-i-ta'di-n§l), a. [ss ^p. latitu- 
dimlf < L- latitudo (-diftO, breadth, + -aU Per- 
taininff to latitude; being in the dlreotion of 
latitude. 

latitudinarlan (lat-l-td-di-na'ri-an), a, and n. 

i Cf. F. latitudinairo; < NL. latitudimrka^ < L. 
iHktdo (-eNff-), breadth: isee laUtudeJ\ L o. 
1. Embracing a wide circle or range ; having 
free scope; not conforming to a strict code of 
morals; roving; libertine. 

lofgifdinaiian love wlU bo expenalvo. and therefore 1 
would be Informed what is to be gotten by it 

Jinmy CmU/rt Kindness. 

2. ChaTBoterizod by latitude or independence 
of thought, or by forbearance from strict insis- 
tonce upon the usual standards of belief or opin- 
ion; ospeoially, not rigidly strict in religious 
principles or views; tolerant of free-thinking 
or heresy: as, laHtudi^rian opinions or doc- 
trines. The word is generally used opprobrlondy. It is 
■pooifloally applied in church history to oertain Eplsoopta 
divines of the ■evonteentb century (sec ImIuw), but In lutor 
time to eU who regard speclflu creeds, methods of church 
government, and forms of worship wlUi uomparativo in- 
ultforeiioo. 

A man bred among Dntch rresbyteriani. and wtdl known 
to hold taHtuOiiianaa opinions aiioiit robes, oeremonius^ 
and bishops. MaeatUoif, HuL Eng., viL 

Men of broad viowi. of tolerant, if not kUituMnarian, 
temper. a, Jf. Ox$nhamt Short Studies, p. 9. 

Locke . . , was a thoologlan. and a sincere If latttudi- 
narian Christian. LssUs J^ng. Thought, L « Si. 

n. n. 1. In JCnff. church /<tsf.,ono of a school 
of Episcopal divmes who in the seventeenth 
century strove to unite the dissenters with the 
Episcopal Church by insisting only on those 
doctrines which wore hold in common by both, 
and who, while they maintained the wisdom of 
the episcopal form of goviu'iimcat and ritual, 
denied their divine origin aud authority. 

They wished that things might have been carried with 
more mudoraiion, and they continued to keep up a good 
correspondence with those who differed from them in 
opinion, and allowed a groat fiHiodoni both in philosophy 
and. In divinity; from whence they were called **nicn of 
latitude ” ; and upon this men of narrow thoughts fastened 
upon them the uamo of kiHtudinarianf* Bp> BumiU 

2. Hence, in later times, one who regards with 
comparative indifference specific creeds, meth- 
ods of chuToh government, aud forms of pub- 
lic worship: generally used opyirobriously. 
laUtTUUnaJianiflia (lat-l-tQ-di-uft'ri-§n-izm), n. 

t < laHtHfiinnrktn + The doctrine of a 

irtitudinarian or of the latitudinarians; free- 
dom or liberality of opinion in rel^ou, phi- 
losophy, politics, etc. ; laxity or indifferonco in 
regard to doctrines and forms. 

UeJJortiii] was a lover of truth, without hovering over 
the gloomy abyss of scepticism; and a friend to free en- 
quiry, without roving into the dreary and pathleM wUde 
of toegudinorianinik Parr, Tracts by a Warburtoulan. 
VieruQ seotarlauiim bred lloroe fofgucfiaertoirinik 

Extreme contrasts of doctrine have come to be openly 
treated as simply differences of oplnlun. Sacerdotalism 
and Latttudinainanim ttudliig a common homo In an un- 
divided Church. Omtamperary Pm,, L. 2L 

latitndlxiotu (lat-i-tu'di-nus), a. [< L. latitudo 
(~din-)f breadth: see latitude,'} Very broad; 
having a wide extent or n<}ope. 
latonfi 91. A Middle English form of lattcn. 
Chaucer, 

Latotia (l^td'n^), fi. fL., < Gr. Doric 
Aar^: see def.1 ' 1. In classical myth., the Bo- 
man name of the Greek goddess Leto, mother 
by Jupiter of ApoUo and i^iana. riee Leto. 
Mygale^ the symbol of Latona or Night. 

Anc. ArtiindMyth.(187eXp.57. 

2, In sodl,i (a) A genus of mollusks. (ft) A 
genus of cladocerouB crustaceans of the family 
mdidte. (o) A genus of rove-beetles or KStaphy^ 
linidm ha^ng the anterior tarsi dilated. There 
are two species, both from the United States of 
Colombia. ChiSrin, 1844. (d) A genus of spi- 
ders. C. Koohf 1866. 

latonart. »* A Middle English form of lattener. 
XorhPitttB. 
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latomit, a. A Middle English form of laMsii* 
Chaucer. 

lalva&tt (lA^trant), a. [s It. latrante,< L. Uh 
tran(U)s. Tpipt” 01 latrarc, bark.] Barking; 
clamoring noisily. 

Whose tatrant stomaohi oft molest 
The deep-laid plans their dreams suggest 

M, Orttn, The Spleen. 
Thy care be first the various gifts to trace, 

The minds and genius of the rafranf race. 

TiMl, Hunting: 

latratet (la'trftt), v. i. [< L. latratus, pp. of 
latraro, bark.] To bark, as a dog. 
latratlonf (l^tra^sbgn), n. [< L. os If *tofra- 
tio(fh), < latrarCf bark: see mrate.} A barking, 
as of a dog. 

LatraUlean GA-tra'lf-an), a. [< latreille (see 
def.) + -an.J Pertoihing to tho French natu- 
ralist Pierre Andrd Latreille (1762-1833). 
Latreillia (IMra'li-jl), ti. [NL., named after 
iMireille, the French naturalist.] 1. A genus 
of crustaceans. Houw, 1827.— 2. A genus of 
Afuscklm. Ikmoifty, 1830. 
lateeutical (la-trdTi-k^), a. [< MGr. *Xaroev- 
TtK^, of or for <iivine service, < Gr. hrrprmv, 
serve, work for hire, < a hired servant: 
see Jairkt,} 1 . Acting in the capacity of a ser- 
vant; ministering; serving. [Karo.] 

That in this sacred supper there is a laorifloe In that 
sense wherein the fathers spske, none of us ever donbted : 
but that Is then eiUior latTMtteai, as Beilarmln distin- 
gulsbea it not 111, or euohaiistlosl. 

ilp. MaU. No Peace with Borne: 1 4. 
2. Relating to or in the nature of latria. 
latria (l^tn^^), n. [sa F. Intrie s Su. latria s 
Pjg. It. latria, <LL. miria, < Gr. hirpeia, service, 
divine wom}iip,< hirpehetv, servo for hire, serve 
God with prayers, etc., < hirpiQ, a hired servant; 
cf. h. latro(7h), a mercenary, a robber: see lo- 
drom.} In Bom, Cath. thooL, a technical term 
for that supreme worship which is allowed to 
bo offered to God only: distinguished from 
dulia and hypordutia. 

Latridida (lA-tridM-de), n, pi, [NL.] The 
usual but an irregular form of Lathridiidas, 
Latridins, n. Bee Lafhridim, 
latrine (la-tr6n'}, n, [ss F. latrine ss Sp. Pg. 
It. latfina, < L. Xatrina (also ueut. lamnur^, 
ooutr. of lavatrina, a batb, a water-closet, < 
lavaro, wasii: see tavc^, lotion.} A privy; a 
water-closet; especially, a water-closet in a 

E ublic place, as in factories, schools, barracks, 
ospitals, etc. 

Across tho gardens were the Mrinti tor tho domesUos, 
and, some diitanoe away from these on the same slda the 
laundries. Quoted in PinetMnth Otniury, XXIV. 847. 


tria, ladrone, and of. lareeuyf a reduced fonn of 
the same word.] Larceny: theft. Staokkeuse. 
Latrodaotus (lat-T^ek^tus\ fi. ^.1 Age- 
nuB of retitelarian spiders, of the famuj Thm^ 
dUdai. Malmignatte. 
lattagO (lat'Aj), n. [A dial. var. of ^Uttage, < 
let^ + •age.} An impedizheDt: general^ ap- 
plied to a defect in speech. SalUwell. imy. 
Eng.] 

latt^, o. See lateen, 
latt^ (lat'en), ft. [Early mod. E. also lattcn, 
laUm, laten ; < ME. laton, latoun, latun (a Buss. 
latund), < OF. laton, F. laitm, latten, ■ Bp. laUm 
SB Pg. latffo. brass, metal in thin ^tes, < Sp. 
toto, latlL s Pg. lata, tin-plate, < G. latte, a lath, 
a thin plate; see lathh} 1. A mixed metal, 
made or cop^ and zinc and not practically 
distinj^shable from brass. Such a metal was nacd 
throughout tho middle ages and later, commonly in thin 
riieeta for the miiiufacture of varioni utensils, and for 
the bnsscs of sepulchral monument!. The term appean 
to be now restricted to kinds of brass that arc worked 
into artloles for ecolcclaatioal use. 

He hadde a oroys of lotoun ful of itonca 

ChauMf, den. IToL to C. T., L CBS, 
The doores or gates are oouered with fine LatUn cf 
Gorlnth : one of which (they imagine) was made of the 
wood of Noahs Arke. Purefuu, Pllgilmage, p. 89S. 

The candlestick was seven-hnuiched, made of iatm or 
hma, 10 that it oo^d ^eai^ ^ up or taken to jdges 


again. 


Jtoek, thurob of our Fathers, in. 1 


Lfttris GA'hria}f p^.» < L. Latris, a female 

{ iroper name, < Gr. Adrpi^, a workman for hire, 
n fCm. a handmaid.] A genus of fishos of the 
family Cirritidas. L, hecatcia is a New Zealand 
species, known as the trumpeter, and highly 
esteemed for its desh. J, Bfolmrason. 
latrobe (Ia-tr5b0, n. [Short for Latrohe stove ; 
so called from its inventor, J. H. 11. Latrohe of 
Baltimore.] A form of stove which is sot into 
a lireylaco, has a projoct4ng ornamental front, 
and IS arrauMd for heating floors above by 
moans of a hot-air flue fitted with a danmer 
and register. B, H. Knight, Also called Bal- 
timore neater. 

latrobite (la-tro'lfft), n.* [Named after O. T. 
Latrohe.} A pink or rose-red variety of aii- 
orthlte, or lime feldspar, from Labrador. 
latroomarF (lat'r^l-n^ri), a, [< latrocin-y + 
-diy.] Practising highway robbery. 

In our viatorial progrosilon we were now opposite the 
l*ortob«Uo: where lairooinanf homicides wont to lurk. 

ClanuM, Lextphanei (od. 17C7X p. fiO. 

latFOdUtiont (lat'r$-si-na'shgn), n. [< L. 
latrooinatio{n~), highway robbery, < latrodnari, 
\)0 a hired servant, practise freebooting: see 
Introdnium,} The act of robbing ; a depreda- 
tion. E. l^iUips, 1706. 


440), at which action was taken in favor of the 
heretic Eutyches (see Eutychian) : so called be- 
cause its measures were (farried by force and 
intimidation. All Its acts were reversed at the ecu- 
menical council of Chaloedoii, two yean later. Alio called 
the JSsjhMtan LatrocMmn, and tUeroSfter eouNegorignocf. 
3t. The prerogative of sitting in Judgment 
up6n and executing thieves, 
lairodnyt (lat^r^-si-ni), n. [wm Sp. Pg. It. 
latroeinw, < L. tatrodnium, military service, 
robbery, < tatrodmri, be a hired servant, prac- 
tise freebooting. < Mtro(u^), a mercenary, a 
robber; of* Gr.^rp<c, a hir^ servant: gee la- 


2. Same as latten. a dizk-ool- 

ored latten in mlllod sheeti^ sometimee beaten Into wire. 
—Geld latten. see poM.— Latten wire, wire made 
from stripe of latten beaten with a mallet until round. 
Such wire waa made before the introduction of wire- 
drawing maohlnca—BoU latten, latten pcdiihedon both 
lidos ready for use. SikiHiionai.— Bkavin latten, a 
thinner kind of latten. 

latten-brass (lat'en-brds), n. A metallic oom- 

S ound into which scrap-brass aud other Ingre- 
ients enter, and which is rolled in thin plates, 
lattener (lat'en-Cr), it. A worker in latten. 
lattW (lat'6r), a, [A var. of later (s OFzles. 
Ictora, letcra, littera, worse, later, = MHO* Uuh 
ser, later, ss Teel, latari, comp, of latr. lasy), 
compar. of late, now partly differentiated in use ; 
see latei,} 1. Later; more advanced or more 
recent; nearer to the close or to the present 
time: as, tho latter part of tho day, or of one’s 
life ; in these latter days. 

Hear connscL and receive Initrnotion, that tbou mayeit 
be wise In thy tatter end. frov. xli. SO. 

2. Coming after another person or thing in eojt- 
siderationi or relation; being the second of two 
or of a dual division in order of existence or of 
mention: opposed to former i as, I prefer the 
latter proposition to the former. 

1 hold It ever, 

Virtne and oniinlng were endowmenti greater 
Than nobleness and riches ; careless han 
Miy (he two latter darken and expend. 

8hak,, Perldea UL B ». 

Ibis was the opinion and nzactloe of the loltsr Ckta 

Swtfi, Sent of Ch. of Rng. Mm, L 

8t, Last; latest; final. 

Direct mine arms, I mur embrace bis neolk;, 

And in his bosom spend my latter gaip. 

ffM..liren.\I.,lL6.S8. 
Latter ei^ Lammas, eto. Bee the nouna-Thc flM^ 
mer ami toe latter tsIil Bee rain, 
latter-bomt (Ut'tr-bdm), a. Bom later; 
younger. 

My wifflL more oarefnl for tho latter-bam, 

Had fasten'd him nnto a small mare mast.' 

of B.,L 1791 

latter-day (lat'^isdft), a. Belonging to recent 
or present times, as opposed to early or former 
periods. 

Two chinning ezprenioni of inotber of Mr. Langb laf- 
terday moods. Th$ Amdeny, Deo. 89^ 1S88. g, 9961 
Abraham, wandering off and founding a dan wblofa be- 
cornea in time aa dliunot as any that ever exlited, fore- 
ihadowi our lottar-dus diveraencea. 

CAmMfiexmiry JMe.. UXL 40S. 
Latter-day lalnts, Mormons: eo called by themielvei. 
ReelTcnnoti. 

latter-kin (lat'4r-kin), ft. A pointed piece of 
hard wood used for clearing out the grooves of 
the cames or leaden frames in fretwork-glas- 
ing. E. H. Kniaht. 

lattMly (lat'Cr-li), adio. Of late; lately; at a 
late or recent time. 

It WM by omshlng a formidable redstanoe d thli ktad 
that Tslko acquired nil ascendancy tattsriy. J Sr ou g Imm, 

lattermath(lat'4r-m4th), ft. [ilatter + math.} 
The latter mowing; aftemath. [Bare.] 

The MftciMiiaM has lets substanoe: sooenlaDoa aiidfni^ 
granofl than the summer orop. len d e r . 

latter-mint (lat'tr-mint), n. A late kind of 
mint. 

Savory, MsmnM, and QotomhlM^ ^ 

la 




LAUlcf'window. 


laMmimt a. See laiermore, 

liltianit (lat'tai)i n. [Bee {eo^em.] Same as 
leotam. 

(lathis), n, rEarly mod. E. aleo laitiae, 
< ME. laUSf \ OF. latfutj F. latHa, a lat- 
< latte, a lath : hoo 1. Work with 

open BpaooB fonued by oroBBing, interlacing, 

or joining laths, 
. bars, or rods of 

wood or metal. 

Bo, my good win- 
dow of lamoe, ftre 
Uieo well : thy oeae- 
niont 1 neediiut open, 
for X look through 
thee. 

.VAait.,AU'>Well,U. 
laSSD. 

The upper part of 
the window, which it 
moat commonly shut, 
is made of fflaaae or 

Coryai, Cmdltlea, 

[i,eor 
2, Anything 
made of or cover- 
ed with HtripB in- 
terwoven BO as to 
form a sort of net- 
work; Bpeoidcal- 
ly, a window, win- 
dow-blind, or 
Bcreen made of 
laths or strips which cross one another like net- 
work, so as to leave open interstices. Lattioei 
are oaM eipeclally when air rather than light la to be ad- 
mitted. Ihey were onco general in Knglaud. Alao lot- 
U 0 $-blind, iStUee-windaw. 

Bolding a lottiJt atill before hla face, 

Through which he atil did peop aa forward he did pace. 

I^penMT, F. Q., III. xii. 16. 
mother of Blaera looked out at a window and cried 
thibugh the tefftee, Why la hia oliarlot ao lon^ 

\ Backward the hifMoe«bllnd ahe flung. 

\ Tennymn, Mariana In the Bonth. 

8. In her., a bearing representing a series of 
perpepdioular and horizontal stnps croflfling 
one another over the field or a part of it. Theae 
Btrlpa may lie interlaced or not, and if Interlaood ahonld 
be oo blaaonod. A lattice dlffera from a aurfaoo fretty in 
being palcwtoe and barwiae, while fretty ia alwaya bend* 
wiae. According to tome wrltera, the lattice ahouid never 
be Interlaced, and it la allowed by them that the atrlps may 
be bendwlae^ dexter and alnlater, the dUTorenee between 
tUa and a aurfaoo fretty being in the clronmatance that 
they do not interlace.— Red latMost. a frame of lattioo- 
won painted bright-red, formerly need to fill the wlnduwa 
of on a)e-bouBu : conaidered a sign or mark of a tavenL 
Hla Saint Valerio, 

That knowB not of what fashion dice arc made^ 

Hoy ever yot look'd towards a red hUHce. 

CMaprnant All Foula ▼. 1. 

A' oa^la me e'en now, my lord, through Hfwl lattioe, and 
. 1 oonld diaoem no part of hla face from the window. 

SAak., S Hen. IV., 11. 2. se. 

IsttLoe (lat'is), V. t. ; pret. and pp. jppr. 

latUdng, [< latHce, n.] 1. To fumiiih with a 

laitice. 

The windows were faff M with aniall panee. 

Lmafdltnt, Hyperion, Iv. 6. 
2 . To give the form or appearance of a lattice 
to. 

O'er their heads 

Huge alders weave their oanoplei, and riied 

DIapaited mooidight through the laUteed boughs. 

GVonrr, Athenaid, xxvlt 
Bveiy morning when the ran peeps through 
The dim, leaf-ZofffOffd windows of the grove. 

LongfMow, Birds of KiUingworth. 
tottlflSd OrtlB, In 6of., same as eamltiffyrm eeUt. Heeeavh 
KBwm.---LattlM leavsi, in bat., oanoellate loaves. Bee 
eanesBnfs.— jpo lattloe npt, to hide from Uio light of day ; 
render obaonre ; eoUpae. 

Aleunder was adorned with most excellont vertuea, 

. . . Therein It aeemeth be hath latOeed w Cnsar. 

JTorth, tr. of Flutaroh, p. esi. 

lEttioe-bllnd (lat 'is-bllnd), n. Same as latiiee, 2. 
&tti06-liraid (lat'ia-brad), n. A narrow braid 
nu^e on the lace-pillow and having the ap- 
pearance of a fine lattice, all the principal open- 
ings being of the same slse. 

Istfooe-taldge (lat'is-brij), n. A bridge in 
which the web between the chords, or the com- 
bination of the main compression and tension 
members, is formed so as to resemble lattice- 
work. It la a froQuent torn of oonstraction In Europe^ 
whore bridges of this Und have been built of more than 
SOD feet spaa. In theae bridges the tendency to latend 
dofleetlon, dnetothe lightness of the web, laoonnteraoted 
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lattioolMf (lat'is-lfif), ft. A name of the Mada- 
gascar water-plants AponogeUm (Ouvirandra) 

feneetralisana A.(0,)Jicrfierianu8. They are re- 

.... ... 


markable for their i 


I leavea the oelln) 


Tbey a 
ilarUsai 


ue be- 



at radh a time as to be 
ht broke, so that the next 


Latticeleaf fenf»treiU), 

tween the veins being wanting. The fleshy root Is farina- 
ceous and edible, resembling that ot the yam. Also called 
katiee-^wt and laedeetf. 

lattice-mou (iat'is-mds), n. A moss of the 
genus Cinelidotutt: so called from the perforated 
membrane which unites the peristome with the 
columella. 

lattloe-plant (lat'is-plant), n. Same as latHee^ 


ozlix., cl.) which it contains. The usage in 
the Greek church is similar. See canofricaf 
haurn, under eananiedl. 

The beUe of foifdw gan to rynge, 

And fferei in the ohaunoel gonne syngB. 

OhaiueTt MiUw'sWfl^ 1. 468, 

Theae nootuniB dbonld 
ended Just aa morning's twl 

of her sanrlcea the lenda 

oome on immediately after, like oladaome thankfulness 
for a new day then dawnii^ an emblem of Christ's second 
coming. BoetTGanroh of our Fhthera, m. IL e, 

laud (lAd), V. t [< ME. Utuden ss F. Umor as Sp. 
laudar, uiar as Pg. louvar b It. laudare^ lodare, 
< L. taudarc, praise, < laue Uaud>), praise: see 
laud. It. Cf . To praise in words ; speak 

or sinff in praise of: especially, to extol or 
praise highly: as, to laud one to the skies. 

Neyther for loue knuU It nougt ne lakke it for ennya 
Mnr Pldiniiaii (B), M. 102. 
Praise the Lord, sU yo Gentfliea; and loud^tilm, aU^ 


leaf. 

latti( 


. jCe-trUBB (lat'is-trus), n. In hridge^buiUUng, 
eatp., etc., a truss consisting of upper and low- 
er horizontal chords, connected by oraccs cross- 
ing each other, and generally stiffened by join- 
ing the traces where they intersect; 
latace-wlndaw (lat^is-win^do), n. Same as 
lattice, 2. 

They Igalleyi] are made with UtOim window all round, 
and have swivel cannon fasten'd towards the prow. 

Poeoeket Descrlptiou of the East, 1. lA. 

latticework (lat'is-wArk), n. 1. A grating 
formed of crossing strips with small openings. 
Compare lattice, 1. 

Those suppliod 

Of texture firm a lottieeHrorlr, that brac'd 
The new machlncb and It became a chair. 

CoujMr, Task 1 42. 

2, In emltroidery, the outline of a lattice, done 
in outline-Htitch on solid material, and employ- 
ed as a background. 

lattidnio (It.pron. lAt-ifi-che'ni-$), n. [It., < 
L. laetieinium, milk food: nee laetieinium^ In 
gUm^manuf., a name given to opaque white 
glass used in decorative designs, 
latua (la'tus), n.j pi. latera (lat'g-rft). [L., 
side, fiazik: see lateral, etc.] Side: used in 
some mathematical terms designating a line 
or diameti^r.— lAtns prlmarium ot a conic section, 
a diameter of a drcular section touching the vortex of Uie 
conic.— LatUS rsotum. (a) Originally, a straight line 
drawn between two curves so as to bliecl all stralgmt linos 
drawn from one to the other parallel to a given straight 
lino. (6) A straight line drawn from the rertox of a conic 
at right angles To the transverse diameter, and having a 
length equal to the diameter of that circular aeotlon which 
la at the aamc diatanco from the vortex of the cone aa ia 
the plane of the conic.- LatUB tnmsVBrsom of a conic, 
the tranavorae diameter. 

laubauite (U^bsn-Xt), it. [< Zauban (see d«f.) 
+ -itoS.] A zoolitic mineral occurring in 
fibrous spherical forms of a snow-white color 
in basalt at Lauban in Silesia. It is near lau- 
montito in composition, 
laudh^ (l&dh), V. and n. A Scotch form of 
laugh, 

lauw^ (lildh), n. A Scotch form of lato^. 

Awed, awed, Moggie^ lika laud haa Iti aiii foiiek 

Seott, Antiquary, xxvL 


irough aild(1&d),n. [s F. lo8 (> ME. Jos, Um, lose: 
Smingwortta. W r Jf I!-!?”*-. 



to making toe trasses doable and property oonneoted, 
ms fbnning a kind of openwoik box-gtnler. Bee out un- 
der hrtdMir , 


loMoMirdar (lat'is-gir'dto), a. A girder of 
which the web oousim of diagonal pieces ar- 
fiQged like Uttioework. 


renowned: see client and loud.'] 1. Praise ; oom- 
mondatiou ; honorable mention. [Now rare.] 
Ho waa If I ahal geven hym his toiufe, 

A theef and cek a somnour, and a baud* 

Chaveer, Friar t l*ale^L 66. 
Who lometlmeB rayseth vp his voice to the hel^t of 
toe heauena, In singing toe laudM ot the immortall God. 

Sir P. ^ney, Ajxd. for Foetrio. 
Far. 'Tls called Jeruaelem, my noble lord. 

JT. Hen. Laud bo to GodI— even there my life must end. 

8Aalr.,2Heu. IV., Iv. 6. 230. 

2. That part of divine worship which consists 
in praise.— 3. Music or a song in praise or 
honor of any one. 

She otaantad snatches of old lauds. 

Shak., Hamlet (ed. OdUerX iv, 7. 178. 

4 . ph In the JRom. Cato. Ch., and in the Angli- 
can Ck. as a monastio or devotional office, a re- 
ligious service, forming, in combination with 
matins, the first of the seven canonical hours: 
BO called from the reiterated ascriptions of 
praise to Gh>d in the last of the psalms (cidviii., 


people. Bom. xv. 

In Egypt at fuiieraliK and afterwards in tombs, the dead 
were lauded and sacrificed to aa their doltlee wero lauded 
and saorificed to. U. Sjpeneer, Priii. of SooioL, 1 146. 

laudablUtF (lfi-d;^-bil * i-ti), n. [s It. lauda~ 
bilitd, < LL. laudabiUta(i-)s, praiseworthiness, 
excel lenejr, < L, laudabilie, j^iseworihy: see 
laudable.'} The character of being laudable; 
laudableness. [Hare.] 

Names . . . instructive by thofotofoMiav of their chsc^ 
actors and too perraaslveness of their preoopts. 

Hemoirs qf Alp. Tenison, p. 6. (Latham.) 

laudable (14'd^bl), a, [p Bp. laudable » Pg. 
laudavol ss It. laudabile, % L. laudaUlie, praise- 
worthy, < Xatttfarc, praise : see fated, e.J 1. To 
be lauded; praiseworthy; commendable: as, 
laudable motives; laudable actions. 

1 am in tola earthly world, where to do ham 
Is often laudable, to do goiod sometime 
Aouonnted daugorous folly. Shak., Macbeth, iv. 8. 7flL 
Even when I was at school, my mistross did ever extciL 
me above too rost of the youth, in that 1 had a taudaHe 
voice. Swift, Mem. of P. P, 

2. In pathol., healthy; salubrious ; natural. 

Good blood, and a due mJectOo motion or cironlatlon, 
are neoeaeary to oonvert toe aliuiont into laudable animal 
Juices. Aftnohnot, Allmunta. 

If toe absoeM has not Iwen exposed to too air, its oon- 
tents arc laudable or healthy iuodorouB pua 

GuotoiMed. J)lot,p. 888. 

laudableneaa (l&^dfjrbl-nes), n. The quality of 
being laudable ; praisewort^esB ; laudabihty: 
as, tho landahlimess of designs, purposes, mo- 
tives, or actions. 

laudably (l&'d^bli), adv. hi a laudable man^ 
ner. 

laudanum (Ift 'd^num ), ti. [A mod. irrog. var. 
oiladanum.] 1. Sameas Zadanafii.— 2. Tinc- 
ture of opium . See ojAum ... Dutohsum's lauda- 
num. Bee l>utehman*94audanum. 
laudation (Id^-da'shpn), it. [b It. laudasione, 

< L. laudatio(eh), praise, commendation, < lau~ 
dare, praise; see laud, c.] The act of lauding 
or praising; praise; oommoudation; especially, 
hi^ or unstinted praise. 

Butler deserves that one should regard hhn voiy atten- 
tively, both on hia own account, and olio because of the Im- 
meuso and coulldoiit laudation bestowed upon bis writings. 

if. Arnold, Last Bmeyu, p. (M. 

laudative (Ift^d^tiv), a. and n. [= F. lauda- 
tifm: Pg. laudativo b It. laudaUuo, lodativo, < 
L. lauddtivus, laudatory, < laudare, praise: see 
laud, V.] I, a. Bestowing laud or praise ; lau- 
datory. 

A kind of lampoon, lotiefagM-vltaporstlve (ss It ought 
to bex Osf^ In 

ZI. n. A panegyric; a eulogy. 

I have no purpose to enter into a laudaUee ot lesrnlngt 
or to make a hymn to the muses. 

Baeon, Advancement of Learning, i. 6L 

laudator (l&-dA'tgr)»n. laudator, a pm\9er, 

< faudar^ praise: nee hud, v.] 1. One who 
lauds; alauder. — Sf. In ofa fate, an arbitrator; 
an appraiser. Imp, Diet. 

laudatory (l&'d&-^ri), a, and a. [b Bp. Pg 
It. Uiudatario, < LL. laudatorias, beioi^ 


praise, < laudare, praise : see laud, r.l I. a, 
taining or expressing praise; praisii 


extollmg. 


ing highly; 


This psalm , . . is laiidalmsettfiwforto and celebs 
ing toe power and gnatness of God, for which he is to be 
' J. UdaU, Sermons (1IM8X P* k. 


• n. w.; pi. tottdatortog (-riz). That which con- 
tains or expresses praise. 

I win not fsile to give ye, Beadersi, a preaent taate of 
him from his own title ; ... not simply a oonfutatlon but 
a modest oonfutatlon into a ftNolafofg of It sdfe obtruded 
In the very first word, if Aon, Apology for BmeotymnuaB. 


landAT (U^dto), n. One who Unde or praises. 

IiandiU (Ul'di-in), a. Of or pertaining to Wil- 
liam Laud, a member of government. Bishop 
of Londom and Archbishop of CanterWy un- 
der King Charles L, and a zerJous perseoutor of 
dissenters and nonoonformists, bom 1573, oxe- 
ented on ohams of high treason by Parliament, 

January 10th, 164j|. 

lallf (louf ), n. [G., a running, run, ss £. leap^,] 

1. In tHutrie, a running passage: a roulade.— 

8. The peg-box of the vfolin, guitar, and simi- 
lar instruments. See pea, 
laugh (Iftf), e. [Also speUed (dial.) toff; So. 
also laueh (pret. teugn, leuo/Oi < ME. taughen, 
lawghenf lamen, laghen (pret. logke, loghj lughe, 
etc.}, < AS. htehhanf hUkhan, hliehhant hliehoM, 
hlihan (pret. kldh) s OS. hlahan (pret. hldg) b 
C)F ries. hlaka » MD. laahen (pret. ZoeoA loegh, 
toeg), D, tagehen wm MLQ. laohm s OHG. klah~ 
haUf iahhan (pret. hloch), laeMn^ MHG. G. laehen 
s Icel. Ma^a (pret. hid) n Dan. le (pret. lo) » 

Sw. le (pret. hg) m Goth. lM0an (pret. hldh), 
laimh ; orig. imitative. The original gutturm 
gh (6h)haaohangodinEngliHh(butuotin Scotch 
use) to/, as also in Cfmghf enough^ trough^ eto., 
though the change is not recognized by a 
ohan^ of spelling as in dwof/, drtrft for 
draughty etc.] 1, mrana, 1. To express mirth 
or joy by an ei^losive inarticulate sound of the 
voice and a peculiar facial distortion; make a 
oonvulsiye or ehuckling noise excited by sudden 
merriment or pleasure. 

He li fflad with alio Rlade ai garlea that lanthen aha lanaker 
And Nury whou he leeth men aury aa thow aeeat chudren 
laghen ther men fatiSen and loan) ther men loiireth. 

PUnmnan (C), xriL SOO. 

The folk gan iauahm at his fantaide. 

ChaueeTt Miller's Tali^ L 052. 

And then the whole qnlre h(dd their hliML and iqgk, 

And waxen in their mirth, and uooie, and sweare 
A merrier hour was neuor wasted there. 

Shak., M. N. D. (foL 16210, it. 1- 55 
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gjpenm, Mother Hnb. L 708. 

^ lAUgh to soon, to deride; treat with mookery, eon- 
tempi^ or soom. 

They laughed iu to aoorn, Kid Amplaiedu^ NoIlILIS* 
laugh (Iftf), a. [< laugh, v.] 1. An expression 
of merriment bv an explosive noise; an inar- 
ticulate expression of sudden mirth or Joy. 

Bat fdgns a (mgA to see me saaroh around. 

And by that lough the willing fair la foandT 

Ptipt, Spring. L 56. 

The watch-dog's Yoloe that bsy'd the whlsp'ring wind. 
And the loud lotgrA that spoke the yacant mliid. 

CMdmith, Dea Vfl.. 1. 182. 

8. Mirth or merriment, particular^ at the ex- 
pense of some person or thing; ridicule: used 
with the definite article : as, the laugh was turn- 
ed against him. 

Ha can ho pleased to see his best friend ont of ooante. 
nance, while Me laugh Is load in his own apidsase. 

Stsefo, Spectator. Xo. 482. 
OssliwliUgkLlnjMrtAol. Bacfloiifni. 
laughablella'f j^bl), a, [< laugh + ^ble,] Ex- 
citing or fitted to excite laughter: as, a laugh- 
able story; a laughable scene. 

^e j^ulli^fies wb^ ^^^'Hted ilngn- 

.A ... j.. . 1 

Great. 


or 

for 


Laughing ooiiiiBts easentUIly in an Inspiration suocood- 
ed, not by one, but by a whole series often long oontliiuod, 
of short ipaimodio expirationi. the glottis being froely 
open during tho whole tima and the vocal ooros being 
thrown into chiiraoteristlc vibruUona 

jr. FoUer, J^slology. XI IL I a 

8. To be or appear gay; appear cheerful, pleas- 
ant, lively, orbrillmut. [Poetical.] 

The flCldB did laugh, the flowres did freshly spring. 

JM}.,!!. vL 24. 

Then laughM the ohtidish year with flow'rets crown'd. 

Jhyden, 

3. To scoff playfully; make merry ; fiout; jeer: 
with at 

1 also will laugh at your calamity ; X will mock when 
your fear oometh. l*rov. L 26. 

Xo fool to laugh at, which he valued more. 

Pqpe, Moral Essays, IIL 818. 
Profusion . . . hardens, blinds, 

And warps tho oonsoiences of publio men. 

Till they can laugh at Virtue. 

Coutper, Task; IL 082. 

.mold 
In oom- 

ifuppoaedto 

laugh, at hla luck. 

Ai laugh and lie doume if they play. 

What aase against the sport can hray? 

* L|dy, M^er Dombio (ed. 1082^ slg. Bd. II. 
To laugh In one’s- deeve. to langb inward^, or so u 
not to be observed ; be mirthful whuo mslntafnlng a de- 
mure oountenauoei. The phrase generally impUes some 
degree of oontempL and Is used rather of astate of feeUng 
than of actual laughter. 

Ab». Indeed, sir, I never was In a wone humour for 
mirth in my life. 

Sir A, lb falsa sir. X know yon are laughing in yma 
1 know youTl gnu when I am gona urmh 1 

HAtfridUft. The Rivals UI .1 
To lansm out of or on the otlier Bide or oomer of the 

rnmSS^lSm (m^wroM the mo^ 

(or fkee). to weep or ory (lijpiranvely); be made to tea 
regret, vexation, or diiain^ntmont, especially after ez- 
hlmting a boastful or exultant spirit 
H. trans, 1. To express laughingly; give out 
with Jovial utterance or manner: as, helaughed 
his consent. 

The large Achillea on his press’d bed loDlnja 
From ms deep chest laugA out a loud apuausa 

Shat,, T. anda7L & 122. 

8, To affect in some way by laughter, or a 
laughing manner; act upon by exercise of risi- 
bilitv: as, to laugh one’s self sick or into con- 
vulsions; to lau^ one out of countenance. 

I have not been eUe yet to laapAhlm out of his long Ud 
and beada Miardam, fBertosa Hariow^ a 

Whenever She touch'd on me 
This brother had laughed her down. 

ZVnfigioti, Maud, xlz. 


larly with the gravity. eneivK and harshness of bis [Fred- 
erio^Bj oharaotor. %Mideg, Frederic the 

■gyn. JddieuUnu, CmioaLeUi, Bee ludimui. 

laugliableiieBB (Ift^fg-bl-ues}, n. The character 
ofbeing laughable. 

langliably (Ift'fg-bll), adv, in a laughable man- 
ner : so as to excite laughter. 

‘AUgXier (1ft ^f6r), A. 1. One who laughs or is 
given to merriment; rarely, a scoffer. 

The laughm are much tho mejorily. Pqpe* 

You are of the Laughm, the Wita that take the Liberty 
to deride ell Things that are mognifloent and solemn. 

Btssfa, Grief A-la.Mode,LL 

8, A domestic pigeon of a breed so named from 
their notes. 

Iftugblng-blrd (Ift'flng-bOrd), n. The «een 
woodpecker, Oeeitm otridie. See highhoe. 
[Bng.^ 

laujuilxig-crow (Ift ' fing-krO), n. 1. See oroicii. 
—8. Same as laughing^thrueh, 

UngbixigrilOVi (lft'fiT)J^^uy), n, A kind of pi- 
geon. (a) Tho collared turdo- or ring-dove, Turtwr rito, 
riiut, (b) The cnshati 

la^hmg-HftS (Ift’fing-gas), n. Nitrous oxid, or 
mouoxid (N3O): so called because when in- 
haled It usually produces exhilaration, which 
is followed by insensibility, it is prepared by care- 
fully heating ammonium nitrate^ and is cvclvod as a odor- 
less gas with a pleasant smell and sweet taste. It may be 
llquottcd by preuure, and lit this condition stored for uae. 
It is uaed as an anesthetic agent in minor surgical opera- 
tions particularly in deiitistiy. 

laugUng-goose (Ift^fing-gGs), n. The white- 
fronted i^ose, Jnecr amfions! so oalled from 
the conformation of the bill, which suggests 
tho act of grinning or laughing. The American 


lAU^hlntiy (Ift'fino^i), ado. In a laughing ot 
men^ way; with lauAter. 
langUng^nsok (Ift^lng-m^^^ The rise- 
rius. Also called miling-imdoU, 
lAngtaing-Staket, n. ^moMlaughing-etoeh, 

He lay in Vulcan's gyves a laughtng-dake. 

Beau, and FI, (Y), FaltUttllrifiidi, L a 

lauhing-ftOCk (Ift'fing-stok). n. a person 
thing that is an object of ridicule ; a butt 1 
laughter or jokes. 

So I am made the servant of the maule, 

And laughing etoete of all that list to scome. 

Spenmr, Teera of the Muiei^ L 224. 

When he talked, he talked uonaense, and made himadf 
the laughtng^iook of his hearers. HoMiilag, 

langblng-tbrnA (Ift'flng-thnis^ A bird of 

the genus Trodutlgpterau, or of some closely re- 
lated genus, as Qarrulaa, commonly referred to 
the family Pgenonotidas, as T, phamiimm, T, ery- 
throoephalum, or G. leueolophwt. They are natives 
of Asia. Also called laughing-crow. 
laughter (Iftf'tCr), n. rs8c. tosoAtcr; <ME. 
laughter, lauhter, < AS. nleahtor(»OB(3t, hlak- 
tar, lahier, MHG. lahter (collectively gelehter, 
G. gel&ehler) b Icel. Iddtr ss Dan. tatter, laugh- 
ter), < hlohhan, laugh : see laugh, 0.] 1 . A mode 
of expressing mirth, consistmg chiefly in oe> 
tain oonvulBive and partly mvoinntary ac- 
tions of the muscles of respiration, by means 
of which, after an inspiration, the expulsion of 
the air from the chest in a series of jerks pro- 
duces a Huooession short abrupt sounds, ac- 
companied by certain movements of the mus- 
cles of tho face, and often of other parts of the 
body, and, when excessive, by tears: also some- 
timoB applied to any exprossion of merriment 
perceivable in the countenance. Lsugfatcr, icoom- 
panied by a feeling of annoyance nther than merriment, 
may be caused by tlokling ; It alio aooompanles byatsria. 

Yiff that yonre lorde also yee se dniikynge, 



Looke that ye be In rihtc stable syl 
Wlthe>ottte lowdc louAterv or laiigL^ 

Eovnyuge, lapynge, or other Insoienoe. 

Babeee Book (& B. T. ft), p. 4. 

How inevitably does an immoderate laughter and In a 
sigh, which Is only nature's recovering Itmof after a toroa 
dune to it Stede, TaOer, Hoi. 211. 

Laughter seems primarily to be the expression of mara 
joy or nappineas. Amrin. Xxpraas. of fimodons, p. 18ft 

df. A laugh. 

When the worthy hade hts wordes warpit to en^ 
Dlamede full depely drough out a iauMter, 

Deetruetitfn qf Tng (E. H T. ftX L 6064. 

When 4ho cam to the Xetherbow port, 

She laughed loud laughtm throe. 

The QueeiTe MafST^hild's Ballada VL lU). 

langhterless (Iftf 'tAp-les), a. Without laud^ter; 

' not laughizm. 

Iftngh-wortny (Iftf 'wAr^THi), a. Deserving to 
b^aughed m; laughable. [Bare.] 

They laugh'd at hli laugh-worthg fete. 

B, Jonetm, BpSgnsu. 

lank, inteH, Bee lawk, 
lanxner (Ift'mdr), ti. Same as lammer, 
lanmontit6,lanxaonlte (Ift'mon-tit, -!t), n. [< 
Laumont, its discoverer, + -ifeS.] A hydroas 
silicate of aluminium and calcium, it Is found in 
laminated maasem and In groups of prlimattc mystalSL 
ExpoBcdtodry air. it loses water and (Urintegratea. Also 
spelled lomomte, 

lann(lftn),A. A fine sieve made of closely woven 
silk, used in the purifying of ceramic clay, 
lannoe^f, n. and v. An obsolete form of tanoeh 
lannoe^i n. Sec lanee'^, 
lanncegiaTt, n, A variant of laneegay, 
lanncdi (li inch or Iftnch), v, [Also laneh; < 
ME. lanehen,launehen, var. of idneen, laososii, 
lawneen, < OF. lanehier, var. of lander, F. km- 
cer ss Pr. lansar v Sp. lanear^'Pg. lan^rsm It. 
landare, hurl as a lance: see lane$\ ot which 
taneh, launch, is a mere variant, now psrUy 
differentiated in use.] Z. trane, 1. To throw or 
hurl, as a lance; dart; let fly. 


LughhsrgooM iAmMT mtegrmi), 

white-fronted goose is a different variety. A, 
gambeU, known In California as the gpeekU-beUg. 

(Itt'fii^ffd), n. See gum, and 
cut under ChrckocephaTua, 
langlilng^liyisna (la'flng-hl-ft’n|), n. The 
striped liyena, Myoma emata: so called from 
its cry. 

laiiglung-JftdlUMM(lft'flxi^jak^ft8),A. The great 


Ho LaanOCd tho World to floot in Air. 

Obi^rm Birth of tho Mnio. 

Fowor at theo hsi launehed 
Hto bol^ and wito hto Ui^tolnf^ 

8t. To pierce or out with or as with a lance or 
lancet; lance. ^ ’ 

Ho hold ashano boro-qiom 
With wliidb ho wont to kmneh tho arivago hart 
Of many a Island of many a Boan. ^ 

" v. F. Q.. TX. B, ft 


With hit 


In feO asodou. 

‘ ho obMgoi homo 


t„heahU,XU, 


Uiiiio]i 

8« To more or oftuse to slide from the land 
Into ^e water: as^ to launck a ship. 

Th«y ffoe ftbord, 

And lit eftioonti gan IchmmA hit burke forthr^t 

Sfpenter, If. u. xL 4. 

With itaan and cordage but he rigg'd the ahip^ 

And, rolfd on lerera MuiuA'd her In the deep. 

J*npe, CNljraaoy, v. 882. 

4. To send out into another sphere of duty, an- 
o^er field of aodivity, or the like : as, to IuuhcM 
one on the world. 
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word is now used only in the corrupted form 
lawn (see lawn^j or, as mere F., in the form 
lande: see lande^.1 A plain sprinkled with 
trees or brush; an open space between woods; 
a i>ark. 

In a iaunde upon ahlll of floniia 
Was act thia noble guddeasc Nature ; 

Of braunohia were hire hallii and biro bouria. 

CAoitfer, Parliament of Fowla L 808. 
Loo from the hill above on th* other aldo, 

Himugh the wido latcndc, th^ gan to take their oonm 


Sumsift JSneld, iv. 
A Furoat-Nymph, and oiio of ohaate Dlana'a tiharg& 
Imjjiloy'd In woodi and kiiMubr her deer to feed and klU 


And ao, without thia beUuded prudence, . . . into that 
wide triendleaa . . , world the poor writer wua launched 
■gain. Fonter, Obldamlt^ IL 8. 

5. Ahaf. : (a) To lower suddenly on the fid (a 
topmast or topsallantmast which has beeu swuy- 
ea up), (b) To move (heavy bodies, as casks, 

K eto.) by pushing.— 6t. To lay out or laiud‘<H. «• An obsolete form of J 
as leeks, in trenches. Malliwm. [X*rov. ^ 2 , [< 


iMitf 

lanp (Idp). e. A diale<rt)al variant of lo«mi,laopi, 
lanra (&^r|i), n. [< Gr. ?aOpa, an alley, lane, 
later a cloister, hermitage, monastery ; akin to 
^/iOpivffoc, labyrinth: see labyrinth,] In early 
monaohinm, an aggregation of separate cells, 
under the control of a superior, the inmates 
meeting on the first and the last day of each week 
for a common meal in the refectory, and for 
common worship in the chapel, on other da;pi 
dwelling apart from one another, every one in 
his coll, ongaged in some light manual oooupa- 
tion. ihnif/if iMot, Christ. Antig. 

Lauracess (Id-rft'sf-e), n, pi, tNL* (Lmdley, 


Under thle thiok*grown Imdco well dirund ouriKflvM, 
through thU MUfid ‘ 


Fort 




inirans. If. To leap; skip. 

Who lakes to the lefte ^yde^ wheue hli horeo taunchei, 
With the lygbte of the eunne men myghto lue hli lyvore. 

Morle Arihwe (E. E. T. L 25ca 

9. To move a ship from the land into the water. 

Be eeid vnto them : Let ua goe uuor vntu the other lyde 
of the lake. And they latichcd foith. 

ZEMeq/^165LLukeTlU. 82. 
For, Ueunchtno on the iiimlde wlnga of thought, 

“ — to her deelgtiod port ahe 


taufbdcrc^ lander^ a contr. of lavander^ a wash- 
erwoman : see lavender^,] 1 . One who washes ; 
a washerwoman or washerman. 

A Utundeft a dlataff, a aplnner, or whateoever other vile 
oocnpatlon their idle heMi uan imagine and their weak 
hanoa perform. 8ir P, Sidney, Aroadle, L 

2. A gutter or channel for conveying water; 


Drophm, Polyalbion, li. sa ]as8), < lourus + ’-aco®.]“ A s^onym for the 
> well dirund oumedvea, LaurinotB, still much employed. 

a lanraca<ms(lA‘rfi'BhiuB),a. r< L. towm#, lau- 
Shaic., 8 Hon. tl., liL 1. a ^ -aoeouH.] Of or pertaix^ to the laurel 

[orm of family, Zaurincat (Lauracea), 

ME. laund^f lanret, ti. [ME., < OF. laure (b D. tauwer 


MLQ; I6r(bere) b OHG. 2or(^), MEG. Idr- 
(ftwe), UrCWl.G, lcr(&cer£) b Dan. Jaur(bair) a 
8w. lageribdr))^ laurel, < L. kucrag, laurel. Gf. 
totffcLj Laurel. 

Take of the kmte buyos feel and groete 
And ripe. 

rottocUiM, Uaibondile (E. E. T. 8.^ p. 88. 


at. 


Oft did ahe heave her napkin to her eyne, . , 
. . . .. ... .. . "I 0 brine 


Forthwith _ ^ 

J. fiaaw 

8. To movo or come into new relations; enter 
upon a different course or career; make a trans- 
ition: as, to launch into the world, or into u 
wide field of discussion: often with out: as, to 
launch out into extravagant expenditure. 

Our young poet launched out Into all the cxoeaiea of re* 
lined aebauohery. OUdeiniUh, Voltaire. 

He eujoya a great fortune handaomoly, without launch- 
ing Into expenae. Steele, Spectator, No. 40. 

H lamihh it outt, to flaunt. * 

^^ben you love, launch it out in ullkH and velveta ; 

11 love in aorge^ and will out>go your aatliia. 

Fletcher, spanbdi tiuraU^ 11. L 

I (lAnch or l&iich), n. [Also lunch ; < ME. 
p, lawnolic; < launch, v.] If. A sudden 
skip. 

■brilww <*(^1 Mltua 

be ao blaalidiuj 

the land into the water: more par- 
beiuterlBithe sliding of a uowly built ship from 
be bendwiH into the water, on ways prepared 
^li and arpose.— 3. A largo Ijoat; specifically, 
boat carried by a man-of-war, gen- 
of and pulliug from sixteen to 

wo oars. A bo^tzer can be carried in laundreSB (lUn'- or l&n'dres), n 


spooifloally, a channel or trough, gonemlly laureate (14'rMt), pret. and pp. te«reo<«r, 

** ??>•. lammUi^ [< L. Javrm^n, mwned with 

lauri ' •* 


desirod dirc^etioii. 
iv. m lan^ (Ito'- or Ito'dAr), r. <. JFoiroerly also 
,w lantkr; < laundtr. but partly also < tewi- 

dry,] 1. To wash and iron, as clothes; do up 
by washing, starching, and ironing: now used 
especdally of laundry-work on a large scale. 

It |a board] dues your vliage moro adorn 
Ilian If twero prun'd, and staruhM, and landmd, 

S. Sutier, Hudibraa, II. L 171. ‘ 

To wet ; .wash. 



Laundering the lilkcn flgureb in the 
That aeaauu'd woo hod pellutA^d in team. 

Shak,, Lovor'a t'omplalnt, L 17. 

8t. To cover, as a metal, with a thin wash or 
film. 

Ill bring thoe. rogue, within 
Hie statute of sorcery, . . . and perhups thy neck 
>Vithln a noose, for towidrftM gold niiJ barnlng iU 

B. Jmmm, Alohemlst, L 1. 

Pare,, p. 89a launderer (mu'- or l&n'd^r-^sr), w. [Formerly 
also landercr; < ME. lawndcrm^; an oxtousion of 
launder,] Same as launder, 1. 

Of ladies, ohambereiii. and iantidervmthcre were aboue 
Uirev hundred at the least Hvlinehed, moh. 11., an. 1898. 

Another sect . . , whlcli are Landeren, nor may they 
or their poiteritio be of other f unction. 

Furchae, rilgrlniage, p. 408. 


ug or movement of a boat or ves- 
) land into the water 


MW 

.loou!;!' 


law 

fofi 


,, [< launder + 

A woman whose employmont is the wash- 
ing and ironing of clothes; a washerwoman. 

Go, take up those olothea here, quickly. . . . Carry tliem 
to the laufulnm in J)atchei*niead. 

T ^ w * W. of W., Ill, 3 . loa 

laundnut Hiin'- or laii'dres), i'. i, [< lerun^ 


Tbwor the stem.»4t. A lancing. JJavice, 

^^bart can fede least tench of so sore launch f 

Sjpenter, Hymn of Heavenly Lovo, 1. 1C2. 

>ap used for taking eels, etc. [Prov. 


[-tube (llin'chiug-tfib), n. A metal Sir 


Tim- 


dreuu, w.] 
H.Bli 


• ar, through w'hich nutomobile or locomotive? (-driz)7 
torpodooB may be launched against an enemy. 

Also called torpedo-lube, 
iBimdUiif-ways (Idn'chlug-waz), w. pi. 


To practise washiiig and ironing. 

, .. .. Wwf, Voyage to the Levant, p. 2G, 

fix^in a torpedo-boat or other vessel of laundry (Iku'- or Idii'dri), it.; pi. laundriou 

*u 1 ,Ls_.„ (^rtz). [A contr., after launder, of ME. la- 

vendrie, < lavender, launder, a w^aHherwoman : 
see launder, n.] If* The act of washing; a 
washing. 

Chalky water Is too fretting, as appeareth in Iwundry of 
olothui, whlcli wear out upaoo. Bacon, Nat. lUsL 

9. A place, as g room or a building, where 
clothes are washed and ironed; an establish- 
meut where laundry-work is carried on. 

Whan he is w«ry of that werke thannu wil he some tyme 
Laboiy in a lauendrye wcl tho leiigthe uf u uiyle. 

Picre Plowman (B), xv. 162. 



aurel, as if pp. of *lauroare (> It. laurcare : 
Pg. Bp# laurcar), < laurra, the laurel-tree, < 
(aureus, of laurel, < law*u8, laurel: seo laurel,] 

1. To put a wreath of laurel upon the head of; 
crown with laurel, as formerly In conferring a 
degree in a luiiveraity. 

About the year 1470^ one John Wataon, a student in 
gi'Hiuniar, ohUuned a concession to be gtadnated and foii- 
reated in that scienue. 

T. ITarfon, Hist. Eiig. Poetiy, n. 188. 

O))v6rso; the bust of tho king laurcated and draped ; In* 
suriptlon. “Georgius in. Dei Gratia Bex." 

JV.aiidQ.,7tiiBer.,VL886. 

2. To invest with Uie office of poet laureate. 
Pope, 

laureate (Id're-at), a, and n. [Formerly also 
laureuti < ME. tauimio s OF. laurod, F. luuriat 
= 8p. Pg. Imireado s It, laureato, < L. laurea- 
tim, crowned with laurel : see laureate, e.] I. a, 

1, Crowned with laurel as a mark of dlstino- 
tion ; decked with laui*el. 

>'rAimoeyB Fetraik, the lawreet poete^ 

Highte tills clurk, whos retboryke swete 
Bmumiued id ItnlUe of pootrye. 

Chaucer, rrol to Clerk's Talc^ L 81. 
Bid amaranthns all his bosnty died. 

And dulfiulilllus till their cups with tears. 

To strew tho laureat licric where I^dd licsi, 

jf dtofiTlyuldui, L IfiL 

2. In numismatical descriptions, wearing a lau- 
rel wroath: said of a human head, a bust, etc.: 
as, tho head of tho emperor Nero, laureate,^ 
Poet laureate, formerly, a poet who had been publloly 
crowned with laurel byu sovereign or some other eminent 
person In recomition uf his ineiits ; also, a student In a 
university who hud boon so crowned on I'ccdving nn hon- 
orable degree In grammar. Including poeti> and rhetoric; 
now, in Great Britain, a salaried officer of the royal house- 
hold, of whom no speclid duty is miuh^, but who foimer^ 
was expected to furnish on ode annually for the eoverdguv 
bii'thday, and to celebrate In veme great national evonte 
'J'hc office of poet laureato aeems to have existed with in- 
temiptlons from the time of Edward IIL or IV., but waa 
first mode permanent in IflSO. 

n. n, 1. One crowned with Innrel; a poet 
laureate; an officially appoinied or recognized 
poet. 

Ah think, what poet liost may make them known ! 

Or choose, at leait, some minister of grace, 

Fit to bestow tho hufwite*e weighty 

Pope, Imlt. CKT Horace, n. L S7lk 


LAii«ehiii(r.iva7t. 

Str, tilp^ayt, or alldlnff-wajn; ft, ft, rlNbandi to uct n» gruiilesi 
MfP, bilgtwayii P, poppett, {mmu ridns ftum th« ule-pieceh .V, 

■Uooi; FA, bHilding.bIockii DP, dm • - 

mm Item, bsr which tho wayi are 1 
fads of the poppeti P mt against r 
ftoB illppliig l^leau C. 


inng firuni tho ule-pieceh fA,' .V. 
Iogtfor>plankii s//, *m, rmtor ana 
t ndil fn Uioir placet. The iipiwr 
planks CP, which uro proveniod 


I., C. S.] 

A female ser- 


■. [Col 

laundry-maid (lAn'dri-mad), n, 
vaiit who works in a laundry, 
ben built up on each side of a ship, for tho laundryman (Idn^dri-mp), f».; p\,laundrymen 
bilgemya to slide on in launching. (-men). A man employed in a laundry ; a man 

lauudlwayB (Ittnoh'w&z), n.|7Z. Same as launeh- engaged in the business of washing and ironiug 
^ _ clothes : as, a Chinese tottfldfyman. 


2. In tho musical couservatories of Paris and 

llicre dwellsone Iflstress Quickly, which Is In (he man- •ship.] 1, The dignity or office of a laure- 
nor of bis nurses or his dry nurse, or bis ccwk, or his laun- ate ; the post of poet laureate.— 2. In the Eng- 

*• lish universities, formerly, a degree In gram- 
to u ndr y blua («) indigo blue, (b) Soluldo Itussian mar, including poetry and rhetonc : so called 
*““®‘ because the person who g^uated was pre- 

sented with a wreath of laurel. HalUweU, 
laureation (Id-^-a'shon), n. [m it. laurea- 
jffiont:; as laureate, v,, -f -ion,] The act of 
crowning with laurel; the act of conferring a 
dome in a university, together with a wreath 


llundH (Ubd), n. 
laMnde,lawnde, 


n. [Early mod. E. also laumd, laundiy-it<^ (Iftn' 
rarely kma, lande; <ME. Iaunde, ed to the needs of a 


wwfVMv, vwwTPMv, Ntmt, \ abi. mmnu/o, wu bii uiu uoouii oi B iAunu^, espcciauy one ae* 

lowiKlfl, < OF. lands, ULwsas, F. lands m Bp. Pg. signed for the heating of mit-iTOns and polish- 
It lanoia, a heath, a wast^ prob. not < Teut. ’ 

« land, but rather of Celtic origin: of. Ir. 
later laim, a thorny or spiny bosh. Tho 


of laurel —an honor formerly conferred for ex- 
cellence in grammar, including poetry and rhet- 
oric. 

For a notice of Skdton's laiweaUtm at Oxford the Bev. 
Dr. hubs ohUgliigly searched the archives of that univer- 
sity, but without suoueis. 

T. rortem, Hilt Eng. Poetiy, HL 884 iw^ 
Ing-irons. In one kind there is a cone-shaped laurel (Id'rel or lor'ol), n. and a, [Formerly 
top, against which the irons rest on fixed sap- also UnoreU; < ME. *laurel, laral, loryeL lawriaU, 
ports. loryel, var. of laurer, lorer, loryger m D. UmHsr, 


dri-stdv), n. Astoveadapt- 
laund^, especially one d< 



latird 



1. The bay-tree or bay-laureli Lav/tua nobiUa. 
ThUi is the true 
laurel of the au- 
eients and the 
poets* 

Tbe bole [of e tvee] 
waa of bilAt 
gold, bret to ue 
mydilei, 

Luglor then a tote- 
rwl A lengnr 
with all. 

Jkatrwtiun (if Troy 
[(IS.B.T.S.X 
1. 4900. 


8878 

ooon] 
the 
the 

Whitney the* asiaie aeHea, 




ri U 1 VUT 1 J vue wbvwv ovt tcv. Theae rooka, which un- 
gttcstloiiiQbbr underlie, unoonfomiably, the Udeat known 
foaailiferona atrata, are now (following the lead of J. 1). 
Dana) more generally denominated arehmam and the 
aaine la true in regard to rocka of aimilar Utholctfloal ehar- 
aeter and of auspoaed aimilar atratigraphh^ noaitlon, 
which ooonr in other perta of the world, and which have 
been more or leas vaguely and indlaerimlnat^ oallod ZfOW- 
nntiatk Thoae who hold that the abaenee of traoea of o^ 
gwlo life la a matter of fundamental Importance, and that 
the unavailing search for foaaila In thoae rooka during half 
a eentu» la at leaat a itrong Indloation that none will 
be found, and that thla faot ihould be reoognhMd In the 
nomenclature^ atlU adhere to the name aiote, In pref- 
erence to arokdMti.— LhnrtBttna UbruT. a oelenrat- 
ed library at Florenoe, founded by Pope Ciemont VII. 
0628-84) from prevloua ooUeotiona of the Medici fam- 
ily. to which he belonged, and named in honor of Lorenzo 
del Medici. It oontmni many rare booki^ but fi famous 
ohietly for Its largo eoUeotion of early and valuable menu- 
acrlj^ Also oaUed the Mtdietan or the MfdieMhLau- 
niman Library. 

n. In ffeol,, the Laurentian aorieB. 
lanraolet ». [Early mod. £. lauriclf 

< MK. lauriolf < Or. laureoU^ \ F. laurdole ss Sp. 
laur6ola sa Pg. It. laurcola^ the laureole. < L. hsu- 
reolOf a little lauroT ^laiid, a laurel-branoh, 
dim, of laurea^ a laurel ffarland, fern, of laureua^ 
of laurel, < /aam, laurel : see ImreL} Bpurgo- 
laurel, Jiaphnc Lavreola* 

LaurM, eentanre^ and fnmetere. 

Ckaucrr, Nnn'a frlfsat'a Tala 1- 14a 

laoxarti n, [ME., also laborer, lorer^ var. of fau- 
rely q. v.] The laurol. 

lanrer-orownedtt Crowned with lanrel. 
Chaucer^ Trollua, v. 1107. 
lanrestine (Id^roB-tin), n. Same as laurmUno. 

M , n, Seo laureole. 

*008 [» Sp- laurifent 

m It. ImriferOf < L. lauruSf laurel, +/erre b £. 
hearh] Inducing or carrying laurel. Cole^j 
1717. 

latuln (l&'rin), n. [< L. ^grtfs. laurel, + 

A fatty crystalline principle (C^Ugo^a) 
tained in the berries of the laur^. 
laurlne (l&^rin), a. [ME. laurym^ < OF. laurin, 
< L. lautinua^ of laurel. < laurue^ laurel; see 
laurCf laurel] Of laurel. 

Ai uO lauryne la lentlicyno of take, 

Whooi vigour hoot water must underalaka 
• PtMadiuSf Husbondrie (E. £. I. S.X p. 69. 

Laurlnem (l&-rm'f-e), n. pi [NL* (A. P. de 
Candolle, 1813), < Laurun •¥ 4neai.] A natural 
order of apetalous plants, the laurel family, typi- 
fied by the genus Laurm. it embraces 42 genera and . 
about 900 species of trees or sbrubi, found for the most part 
In the warmer regions of America, Asia, Australia, ana the 
Islands of the l*acific. It is divided by modem authors 
Into four tribes, tbe Perttaeeatf Utmtetm, Camflhem. uid 
Mcrmandiaea, the last two abnormal and consisting each ot 
a single genua. Thu plants of this onler have strong prop- 
erties, usually aromatic or medicinal. I'o It belong, lie- 
sldos the laurel, the genera CVanowiomum (producing cin- 
namon and camphor) and Sme^freu, as well as other plants 
of eooiiorolo imporianoe. Also Lawaeem. 

Latxrinlnm (lA-rin'i-um), n. [NL. (Unger, 1850), 
< Lauma + The mnorie name applied 

to fossil wood having an internal structure re- 
sembling that of Laurua. 

XianriliO^lon (Ift-rin-ok'si-lo^, n. [NL. (Fe- 
lix), < Laurua (Laurinivm) 4> Gr. wood*] 
Same as Laurinium, Also Laurtnoxylum. 
lauriolt. n. See taurcola. 
lanriomte (l&^ri-on-lt), n. [Irreg. < Laurion 
(see def.) + An oxvcnlor^ of lead oo- 

‘ourring in prismatio crystals at Laurium (Lau- 
rion), Ghreeoe, and prodneed by the action of 
sea-water upon the ancient lead slags, 
lauiite (l&Mt), n. [^ called by Wfihler, a 
German ohemist, after a lady whoso Christian 
name was Laura.] A sulphid of osmium and 
ruthenium, a rare mineral, occurring in regular 
octahedrons, of an iron-black color and bright 
metaUio luster, found in the platinum-washings 
of Borneo. It oeours also in Oregon, 
laturiset (IftMs), o. t [< L. laurua^ laurel, + 
•Hsc.] To crown with lanrel ; laureate. 

Our bumble notes, though little noted now, 
Aavfic'cl heretfter. 

^SMCsr, Posthumous Sonnets, IlL 

IiaiirophylllUll(lft-r6-fil^nm),g. rNL.(GOppert, 
1848),^n^afiM + Gr. leaf.] The gener- 
ic name given to fossil leaves having tbe shape 
and nervation of those of Laurua, with which 
genus, however, their identity has not been 
established. Snch leaves are found In tbe Tertiary of 
Italy, Java, and New Zealand, snd In the Oretooeous of 
•ad "" ■ 



brnncli of Lsurol ( /.murmjt MffMffi). with 
inulw flowcni. 

o, male Sower with liase nf the InSores* 
L'Hiicc. Nliowina twn InvohiRral loAvee; A, fe- 
male Sower i r, etemeti, ehowlng the dehit* 
cenee ol the anther i a. fruit. 


The antique Gre- 
dans used to Ue 
•long St their meals 
, . . uponbedsthat 
drolcd three parts 
of the tables . . . 
lu thdr feastings 
crowned with chap- 
lets of flowers and 
gailandi of lawrell. 

Sandyt, Travallei, 

[p. 61. 

8. Any species 
of the genus 
Xaum.— 8. Any one of many diverse plants 
whoso leaves suggest those of the true laurel. 
Id English g&rdons me common laurel, or cherry-laurel, 
more pivpony lourd-oAeny. IsIVurtuz Lauro-Cfiramu (see 
cAerrtA) ; the Portugal laurel is P. LuMtatOea. The copse-, 
spurge-, or wood-laurel of England is Jktphfu Laurevia. 
Amoricaii laurel is the genus Kalmia, liioluding the moun- 
taln-laiird of the oaitem United Staten \K. lmdia\ the 
lambkin or she^-laurel (JT. an&uatlifblia\ and the ^e 
lanrel or swomp-fanrel (AT. gtauBa). (Sec out uader KaL 
fitta.) The great laurel of the aame region Is the roiebay, 
MhndMi*ndrm maximum! and the g^uiid-laurol Is the 
trailing arbutuo, ItpiyeM njpsnz. (See cut under 
The white laurel, another swamp-laurel, of the Ailantlc 
coast and the South, Is Magnblia glatitea. also called wmL 
bay. Further south the big laurel, or hull -biw, is Moftn/olia 
grandi/btra. The Carolina chorry-lanrel Is Ptunta Condi- 
niana, The Califonila laurel or bay-tree, the mountain-lau- 
rel of the West, is Umb^Uularia Cal^omiea. The West 
Indian lanrel Is iYunua oeeidimtalinj tho seaside laurel of 
the some locality oomprlses PhyUatUhw latiftdius. P. fal- 
eatun, and P. Hneartt. Tho Japanese laurol, cnltlvatod 
In several varieties, is Awuba japontM of the dogWfMid 
fSmlly, llie Tasmaiiian laurel is Anopterw ylandulmu, 
4. A crown of laurel; heuoe, honors acquired ; 
claims to or tokens of distinction or glory : often 
in the plural: as, to win laurola in battle. 

Their templei wreath'd with leaves that still renew; 

For deathleu lavrtl Is tho viutor's due. 

Drydn^f Flower and Leaf, 1, 641. 

No other fame can be compared with that of Jesus. . . . 
AH other toiird« wither before his. 

Chawiing. Perfect Life, p. 226. 

'Jlie lavf^ of MlltladoB would nut suffer Hiemlstocles 
to sleep. Sumtiert Fume and Glory. 

6. An English gold coin worth 20 shillings, or 
about 5 dollars, first issued in 1019 by James 
I.: so called because tho head of tbe king was 
wreathed with laurel, and not crowned, as on 
earlier English ooins. It was also called broad, 
unite, and jawhua. See out under broad, 

6. A salmon which has remained in fresh wa- 
ter during tho summer. 

IL a. Pertaining to or consisting of laurel: 
as, a laurel wreath. 

laurel-bottle (lA'rel-bot^l), n. A bottle partly 
filled with crushed leaves of the common laurel, 
used by entomologists for killing insects. The 
fumes of the laurel-leaves are almost instantly 
fatal oven to species of largo size, 
laurel-cherry OA-'rel-ohcr^O, n. Bee eherry^ 1. 
laureled, laurelled (la'rold or lor'eld), a. [< 
laurel + Crowned or deoorate<l with lau- 
rel, or with a laurel wreath ; laureate. 

Those kLurad chiefs were men of mighty fSme. 

Dryden^ Slower and Leaf, L 684. 

laurel-oil (U'rel-oil), n. Bame as bau^l 
laurelHdirub (Ift'rel-riirub), n. The laurel. 

Every sploy flower 

Of tbe latiivf-shfuto that hedge It round. 

Tennymm, The Poet's Mind. 

laurel-tree (U'rel-tre), n. The laurel, 
laurel-water (14^rel-w4'ter), n, A medicinal 
water digtilled from the leaves of the cherry- 
laurel. It is emidoyod In Europe as a sedative narootlo, 

identloil In Itsprppertiei with adlli 

.oytnio aold* If. 8. LkpenaUnry. 


Uute lolution of hydro- 


Laurentlan (ift-ren'shian), a, and n. |X Law^ 
rence, ML. Laurentiua (see aefs.}, + -ton.] I. a. 
1. Of or pertaining to Laurentius or Lorenzo 
dei Medici, or to the Laurentian Library in 
Florenoe,namedfrorahim.— 8. Of or pertaining 
to the river Bt. Lawrence : applied in geology, 
in 1864, by Sir W. B. Logan, to a series of rooks 


lavage 

seetogfsl.] A genus of apetalous trees, type of 
the natural order Laurinea, falling witmn the 
tribe Litaeaeete. it la oharaotsrissd by polygamous 
flowers In clutters of four together In au luvolucteu a peri- 
anth of 4 Bcgmenit, and usnally 12 to SO stamena Only 2 
species are known, one, L.tieMw, the true lanrel, inhabldng 
the Meditemmoan region, the other, L. OanarUndi, oon- 
flned to the Oanaiy luanda They are small tren having 
titemate, entire, eveif^loavea, with the flower-cluaten 
borne In their axils. Tke fruit it an ovoid beny. (Acelsti- 
rvl.) All immense number tit fossil leaves agreeing In all 
essential reiqieoU with those of Laimu have l^en found, 
ranging from the l.ower (Treiaoeous of the British North- 
west Xerritoiy and theMiddleCrotaceoui of K ansas, Green- 
land, and Bohemia to tho Pliocene and Qnatomary o< Eu- 
rope showing clearly that the plants of this genns and 
closely relatra types were mnuh more abundant formerly 
than now. L. Canari$rui» Is also thus proved to have ex- 
isted on the continent of Knropo In Pliooeno time. 

laumstilio (l&^rus-tin), n. [Also laureatine; < 
NL.tot<rfi8flng8; see lauruatinua.] Bame as to«- 
ruatinua. 

laumitinuB (Id-rus-ii'nus), n. [NL., orig. 
Laurua Tlnua: L. laurua, laurel ; Hnus, a plant, 
Viburnum Tinua,] A plant, Viburnum Irnua, a 
popular evemeen gaiden shrub or tree, native 
m southern Europe. 

laust, a. A Middle English variant of looaa. 
Chaucer, 

laUMf, V. A Middle English variant of 

lautitioUBt (lA-tish'uH), a. [< L. lautiHa, ele- 
gance, splendor, majj^xilficotioe, < lautua, neat, 
elegant, splendid, lit. washed, pp. of lavare, 
wash: see lavc^'i.] Sumptuous. 

To snp with thee thou dld'st roe home Invite, 

And mad'st a promise that mliiv appetite 
Rho'd meet and tire un suoh lautitiow meat, 
llie like not Hollogabalus did eat. 

Ilarrkkt The Invitattoo. 

lava (14W|i^ n, [b D. O. Dan. Sw. lava m F. 
lave = Bp. Fg. lava, < It. lava, a stream, esp. of 
molten rook, < lavare, wash, < L. lavare, wash: 
see totreii.l Molten rook which Issues from a 
volcano during an eruption; the same when 
cooled and hardened. Lavas after hardening differ 
much in itmoture and texture. Some are entirely mads 
up of an interlaoed moaa of oiystaU. others are entirely 
vitreous, as in the case of obaldtan or volcanic gbus. Oth- 
ers^ again, have a partially glassy matrix, in which orys- 
embedded— this fait being the most common on 


tale are 
rangement 


lAVOS also vary mudi in respect to oompeot- 


some have an open cvUubir etnictur& while others 
. .. . ... of lava t 


are very compact. ^ 

the diffmnt Kinds from 2.h7 to 8, 


the British Northwest Tsiritorieii 

Lauiua (Ifi'ros), a. [NL.nse of lu laurua, the , 

laureLtreei applied ej IdnnwuB to the genus: AngT,, p. 210. 


'Iho apeciflo gravliy ot lava vsriea in 

rom 2.87 to 8.22. Tiie heavier or more 

basic kinds eontuln much magnetite or tltenllerone iron, 
together with anglte and divin. These contein from 4 b 
to 60 per cent of eOlos, and to this dais belong the bi^ 
•alts, dderltes, and nediellne and loncite lavas, llie 
Ifgtitor or more odd varieties of lavs oontaln from SO to 
80 per cent, or more of sUioa. In this class arc indnded 
.. . ... . . . well as most of the pltol^ 

1 here are also veiietiss 
and the baato. UGh as anatte 
andesire and hornblende aiideelto. Many voloanoea— at . 
least during certain stages of their existenoo— throw ont 
fragmentary materials only, and these are sometimea 
ejected dunng the same period of activity in which mdten 
lava ii ponred forth. Among these fragmentary materials 
ashes, sand, lapOU, and even loigo angular masaes occur. 
Portions of the molten mateiisl within the pipe of the 
crater are sometimea buried aloft, and fall in the fonn of 
bombs, or in rough irregular maases, like fnmaoeMag. 
Some voloaiioea ooniist entirely of these fragmentary ma- 
terials ; othcra are chiefly made up of lava which beoams 
conaolidated after ejeotioii ; in many easea however, the 
niaas of the ooiie luis been built up by alternations of 
fragmentary and flnid matoilal. snd the whde is frequently 
bound together by dikes snd sheets of lave foroed into 
cracks formed during tho operation.— Lava 
a hard and coarae baaBltlo miUstono, obtained from quar* 
ries near Andomach on the Bhine. SKtnmoiufi.— lAw 
ware, a kind of coarae ware resembling lava, made from 
Iron Blag, oast into nma tiles, table-topi^ etc. 

lavabo (lA-v&'b5), n. r< L. tovabo, Ist pers. ring, 
fut. ind* of lavare, wasn : see lave^,] 1. Hoelea., 
in the Koinan Catholic Church, and in many 
Anglican churches, the ritual act of washingtbe 
eelebraut’H hands after tbe offertory and before 
entering upon the more solemn part of the eu^ 
cbaristic service : so called from the priest’s re- 
citing At the time tbe last part of the 2fitb peahn, 
beginning with tho sixth verse, ’’ I will waah my 
hands in innocency.” in liatin, ** Lavabo muntu 
mean in in nocentia.” In the Greek Ghnroh this 
takes place in the prothesis, before vestliig.^ 
8. In many monasteries of the middle ages, a 
large stone basin from which the water IssiM 
by a number of small orifices around tbe edge^ 
for the convenient performanoe of ablutions 
before religious exercises or meals. The linbo 
WM nsnslhr maced in a room, itaelf oalled tossto, adklla- 
ingjhe olmsfer, and sometimes, u at the Ofsterolan AMwf 
of nmtensy, was tho ocossloti of noteworthy irohltsctusH 
dlsposltlona Also known In medieval ttose as faiwfirWss. 
Hence— 8, A convenience of similar object and 
arrangement in some modem schools ov luiti- 
tutions; a lavatory. 

lavage^, a. An obsolete fonn of lavtak. CM, 
li5r.,p.J 



laifif* 

[mV.lavagtrn'Pg.lanogm; 

+ -ajw.] A la' - . 

ia«dL, tlie prooen of el 
of fltiidi; specifloally, tl 
atomaoh, aa in gaatntia. 

, iMMiffe of the itonuMh hu ftooompliihed . . . wonder- 

fttl mulU in the treatment of gaatno affection^ 

ThtnpniHo GMkt$t VIIL 580 . 

laYftltOti it. An obsolete yariant of lavolta, 
bmidm, n. See lavender^, 

LftYUdUla (la-van'dv-l^)) n. [NL. (LlnnsBUs), 
< ML. lavandukit lafiendula^ lavender: see lavon- 
der^*] A genus of labiate plants, containing 
the lavenders, of the tribe Oeimaidem, and con- 
stituting the Rubtribe LavandvHem, it ii oharao- 
terisad haring the oalyz tubular (with IS to 15 strlao) 
and 5-toothed, and amall llowen in ipikei. There are 
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IftYEtie G4*vat^ik), a. [< faea + -aMo^.] Con- 
sisting of or resembling lava: lavlo. 
laTation(%vft'shgn),fi. [asOF.laeadoiiMSp. 
lovacion ^It. lavazione,< L. lavaUo(th\ a bath,< 
lavaref wash: see kioeS.] A washing or cleans- 
ing. 

Snoh filthy itoffe waa Iw looee lewd raileta aung before 
her [Ikreoynfhla’a] oharet on the aolemne day of her foea- 
non: tfaimrgf.ApolobfIV.LI7. 

Oppoaite to theae are idaoed the appurtenanoea of lavth 
^ SoK^ aUver. 


8. To serve for washing or bathing; waidi or 
flow as against something. 

Bnt^ ai 1 roae out of the hoinfi ilream, 

Hearen cmen'd her eternal doon. 

jrfttomF.B.,LI80. 
Theae waters blue that nmnd you hiva. Byron, 


Mon, richly wrought iu i 


CMyltt Sartor aeaartoa !>• 107* 




C9«. ^ mvurF, pp. vtubii. roc mw-. u. n. 

< ME. lavatory m F. Utvatoire b 8p. Pg. lavor 
torU) B It. lavatoio^ < LL. ZavatoHum, a plaoo 
for bathing, nout. of ^lavatoriua: see l.] 1. a. 
Washing, or cleansing bv washing. 

IL n.; pi. lavatories (-riz). 1. A room or 
placo for washing, or where anything is washed. 

Tliey Itaptlied in rlvera or in loeatofias ^ dipping or by 
jg»rtnlmng. J$r, TayUft Worka (ed. iHE), i* m 

We landed at a floating lavatory, where the waiberwo- 
men were atOl beating the clothea. 

if. L. Stovenoonf Inlaud Voyage, p. SDl. 

8. A sort of concave stone table upon which, 
in the middle ages, dead bodies wore washed 



pi. le^fa\ 

in local names: HadersZee, Snolde- 
itiv, etc.) B Goth. Zai&a), what is left, < *Z(faii, 
remain: see Zcaoc^.l what is left; the re- 
mainder; the rest, [^otch.] 

We had better loae ane than loae a’ the law, 

Arvkto or Oa^Jldd (Chlld'i Ballada, VI. 98)^ 
Weal pleaaad to think her balm 'ft reqwoted liko the Zow, 
tfumi, Oottar'a Saturday Mgfai 

laye-eared (lav'dr^, a. Long-eared; flap- 
eared. [Prov. Eng.j 

A Zaw-ear*d aaae with gold may trapped be. 

Bp. UaU, Hatirea, IL IL Si. 

laveert (Ia-v6r0f V* [s G. lavieren, laviren^ 
< D. laveeren, now lavereny tack, laveer, < OF, 
louvier, F. lowoyer, beat to windward, luff, < 
' “ ' loof, w: sec Zoq/***, Z^jT.] waaL, to 
and forth; tack. 

Bnt thoae that 'gainst stiff gales laveertny go 
Unit be St once resulv’d and skilful too. 

BryiUm, Astnaa Rednz,L 65. 

,fi. One who tacks or works Up against 




lavwrnti 

the wind. 


LavnulOT vmi). 

X, lownr part of planti t, iDfloratconc* I a, floweri Apiftll. 

•boat flO species, ohleflr natifes of the Medltemmoan re- 
gion, but ranging from the Canary Islands to India. They 
•re perennisl herbs, undenhrubs, or shrubs, with the 
leafas often crowded at the base, and whorls of flowers, 
bine or violet, arranged in qylindrioal spikes, and snb- 
bracts which are often large and colored. See 

ZrftTandnlOB (lav-an-du'l$-d), n. pZ. [NL. (End- 
lioher, 1886). < Lavandula + -m?.] A subtribe 
of labiate plants of the tribe (himoidew, it is 
characterised by having the lobes of the corolla neariy 
eqnaL the upper Up twice cleft, the lower thrice cleft, and 
the stamens inoluded within the tube of the corolla. It 
embraces the genus Lovandtia, or lavendcr-planta only. 

laTaagaf, n. [Of. of. lavaehe, lavaesy tavoHHOy 
a heavy rain, an inundation, < Zaver, wash: see 
ZdOd^.l Same as lavant. 

IftTant (la'vani), n. [Also lemnt; appar. < OF. 
Zasaaf (applied to a spring), ppr. of toocr, wash : 
see Of. lavan(fe,'\ A shullow and more or 
less intermittoni spring. [Prov, Eng.] 

The land-springs, which we call Umvdo, break out much 
on the downs of Hass«^ Hampshire, and Wlltehlro. 

QHhm ITMts, lllst. of Selbome, IL 10. 

lawirtt (lav^a-ret), n. [F.l A kind of white- 
flsh, Oohgmm lavaretasy found in European 
litos, as of Switzerland, (Sk^rmany, and Swe- 
den. Also called adelfiscB, 

lATagf, a. An obsolete form of lavish, 

ZiftTatm (]a-vft't§-r&), n. [NL. (Toumofort, 
1700), dedicated to the two Lavators, physicians 
and naturalists of Zurich.] A genus of malvsr 
oeons plants of the tribe MalveiSy subtribe AV 
malvetB, it is dosdy related to tfoZvo, the true msllows, 
bat differs from that genns in having from 6 to 0 hrsotlets 
under the flowers (these being nnited st the base), and in 


Lavatory, Abbey of Cluny. 

(From VIollet-le-Duc’s ‘‘Diet, de 1* Architecture.") 

before burial, in monasteries, liospitals, and 
elsewhere.— 8. In med,y a wash or lotion for a 
diseased part* 

laYatnret (lav'^t^r), n, [s It. lavatura, < L. 
lavatuSy pp. of Zaflore, wash: soc lave^,} Awash 
or lotion. Hollands 



Wr/RH, vr. WlVU¥ 

Gr, XawdCrfv. ahairdietVy empty out. 
with lave^y ( L. Uivarcy wasn, is uni 


Connection 
1 uncertain. The 
two words in E, seem'to have become confused. 
Henco Zar/gh.] I.f trans, 1. To pour or throw 
out, as water; lade out; bail; bail out. 

Hnnnding of water in a mortar, lavino 
The sea diy with a nutahelL 

B, Jonom, Devil Is an Ass, v. 2, 
And now, as wo were weixy with an^lapQy 


nsryJsli 

Asia and 1 in Anitralla. They are tomentose or hirsute 
hsrba shrubs, or small trees, with angled or lobed leaves, 
snd vsriottdy colored flowers, either solitsiy in the axils or 
In terminal racemee. L. anormi, the best-known speolea, 
Is the trss-msUow or sea-msUow of EuropcL which grows 
wild on the rooky coasts from Spain to Scotland. In cul- 
ftlvation ttaMnsaheight ofSor lofset Zthllapalepu^ 
^s-rsdflowersln long racemsa at the ends of the annually 
lowwing branches. It contains an abnndsnoe of mu- 
ellaglttoas matter, and yieldi a poor fiber. In common 
wlm other soft-lesfed mslvaoeons plants, it u sometimes 
^ iU ths species of this genns 


out the water, slmost slnkhig, it pleas'd 

dsine to appease the wind. Boe^, Dlaiy, (let 11, 1644. 

A fourth with labour faesi 
The intruding seas, and waves edeoto on waves. 

Drydm, tr. of Ovid's 51 etamiDrpli., zl. 44a 

8. To draw, as water; drink in. 

He (Orpheusl * . . suong In wepyng si that ever he 
haddo rosseyvyd and Zaiwci ftr, U Aaiiisfiat| out of the no- 
ble welles d ms modyr 0i^<^ the goddes. 

Cmuotr, BceUiliuw Ut meter la 
8, To give bountifully; lavish. 

He hNMf Ills gyftei as water of dyohe. 

Aofiratioe Poomi (od. Morris), 1. flCff. 

n. intrans, 1. To run down or gutter, as a 
candle. [Prov. Eng.]— 8. To htuig or flap 
down. Compare Zavc-cared. [Prov. Eng.] 

His ean hang loving like a new lugg'd swine* 

Bp, tf azTSiSlros, IV. L 7& 

lave^ (l&v), e.; pret. and pp. laved, ppr. laving. 
[< ME. laven, < OF. laveryF, laver s Sp. Pg. Zo- 
var ass It. lavare, < L. lavare (pp. lautusMtus, la~ 
vatus), wash, bathe, akintoZuerg. wash, bathe, 
B Gr. XobeiVy wash, bathe. From L. lavare oome 
also E. lava, lavender^, lavender^, launder, laun- 
dry, etc., ZoMon, etc., and fPom Zuorc, E. MuUon, 
amviumydeluM,diluvialydiluteyOio,’\ I. trans. 
To wash; bathe, 

honie within the city ' 

Is richly furnished with plate and gold ; 

Basing and ewers, to Zees her dainty hands. 

Shttk,, T. of the H., ILL 850. 
The left preeents a place of gmves, 

Whoee waU the silent water Zavif. 

P e r si ff, A Night Fiece, Death. 

n. intrem. 1. To wash one’s self; bathe. 

Hver sinoe I heedlessly did law 
In thy dsosttfol atrsom! ]fcNiti,Bnd|mioii,il, 


They [the sdhodmonl are the best lavwreniln the worid, 
snd wonld have taught a ship to have oatched the wind, 
that it should have gained half in half, thomA it had been 
oontrmy. CZarvndoii, Hssaya L 258. 

layel (la'vol), n. [Prob. a var. of lahel,'\ The 
flap that covers the top of the windpipe. HaU 
Uwell, [Prov. Eng,] 

IftTB-lVimd I Qftv'luj^), a. Same as lave-eared. 
HalHweU, rProv. Eng,] 

Iflvementt (lav'mgnt). n. [< F. lavement s Pr. 
lavament b Sp. lavamiento s& Per. It. lavamenio! 
as lave^ + -menZ.] 1. The act oflaving ; a wash- 
ing or bathing.— 8. A clyster. 

lavendArif (lav'en-dOr), n. [< ME. la^mder, 
lavyndere, lavander, Imendre (mso contr. Zoufi- 
der, launderre, landar, > mod. E. launder), < OF. 
lavandier, lavendier, m., lavandiere, lavendiere, 
t,y m Bp. tavandero, lavandera b Pg. lavandeira, 
m It. tavandero, m., lavandaja, kmtndara, f., i 
ML. lavandarius, m,, lavandaria, lavanderia, f., 
a washer, < L. tavandus, gerundive of lavare, 
wash: see ZoeerS.] A washer; a washerwo- 
man; a laundress. 

Bnvye yi Zawnders of the court alwsy ; 

For die no parteth neither nyght ne dty 
Out of the nous of Coaar, thus aulth Dauute. 

Okauwr, Good Women, I 857. 

laT0nder^nav'en-dOr),e.4i Hlavender.u^ Of. 
launder, v,"] To launder; wash. [An archaism.] 
Conceiting that the smell of eoap, from the lawinder~ 
ing in the iNMk-ysrd, gave a ataln to such flowers ... as 
wore bom there. jV. P. WUBm, New Mirror (184ft>i 

lawendor^ (lav^en-d^r), n. and a, [< ME. kh 
vendere, lavmdre, lavandre = OF. *lavendre s 
Sp, (obs.) lavdndula s It. lavandola as D. laven^ 
del B B£HG. lavendole, lavendel, G. lavendel b 
D an, Sw. lavendel, < ML. lavandulai lavendula, 
lavender; also F. lavande, < It. lavanda, laven- 
der. < lavanda, a washing (so called, as vari- 
ously stated, because used in washing, or be- 
cause laid in freshly washed linen, or because 
its distilled water is iise<D, < lavare, < L. lavare. 
wash; see lave^."] I, n. 1. An aromatic plant 
of the genus Lavandula, primarily L. vera, the 
true lavender, which is used as a perfume. See 
Lavandula. 

Here's flowers for yon ; 

Hot Zawndvr, mints, savory, msrjorsm. 

^Aalr„W.T.,lv.4.104. 

Orowned UUm, standing near 
Fnrple-ftplked Zawnder. 

Tonnywn, Ode to Memoiy. 

8. The color of lavender-blossoms: aveiypale 
lilac-oolor, which in consequence 01 its paleness 
appears loss reddish* Amiztureofodior-diftksAwhite 
-h I srtiflcisl nltnunarlne + A vermilion gives a lavender. 
A very pele lavender Is oaUed a lavender-gray; astUlpalar 
color a French white.— Oil gt Uvender, or laTMUjiT- 
ollt an essential oil obtained 1^ olstniatjon from the flow- 
ers snd flower-stems of lavender. It la an aiomatio stlm- 
ulani and tonic. An inferior lavender-oil, oaUed off of 
nZhi, is yielded by XdoontfttZajfijp^ whl^, 
that frem L, C ' 
artists f 


carefoUy, as clothes, withoprigs of lavender among them. 

And ablaok satttn suit of his own to go before her in; 
which suit (for the more sweet'nlng) now I4sf in lawnder, 
B. Jonwn, Eretj Man oat of his Hoaooi^fil, 4 


-(^)TtoiNitiBiilidf»; ptim. [OUdanfi) 

Ito lij to ptwn^ u wt Ny to iiy iOMfidir. 

Good Ititfli, nChor Ihin thon ihonldit pown ft i«g mo^ 
111 tap Illy la^rthlp ill towtMitr, tt 1 knew ^ere. 

jrafftoNk ifoniMi, and OJ^pmon, Eoitwtrd Ho. 

XL G* Of the oolor of laveiider-bloBBoiiis; 
yery pale lilao. 

A pair of iavemUr sflovM whloh fitted her exactly. 

rateeLaadatlafSl.2U>. 

lATfinder^ (lav'en-ddr). t [< lavender^, n.] 
To sprinkle or scent tnth larender, 

Zhe ademn dark goea kmndmd and thorn. 

Hood, Taro Peooooki of Bedfonti at Sfi. 
It ihan bo all my atndy for one hoar 
To zoae and laptnd^r my honlneaa. 

Tonnpiofii Queen Hary, UL A 

laTmdeT-GOtton (lay'en-ddT-kot^n)» n. Bee 
cotton^, 

lA7end6r-drop(lay^en-dd]sdrop)»i». Componnd 
tinotore of layender. 

larender-oU (lay'en-dSr-oil). n. Beehwender^. 
lHTender-t]lzift(lay'en-d6r-thTift),a, The sea- 
layendeff Siaiiee Zimonium. 
layender-water (lay'en-der-wd'ter). n. A li- 
quor used as a pemune, composed or spirits of 
irinei essential oil of lavende^ and amoergris. 
layendreFti n. An obsolete zorm of lamary. 
Ealhwell^ 

Invmtliie (lay'en-tin)i n. A thin silk, used es- 
pecially for sleeve-linings, 
layar^ (lA'ySr), fi. rFormerly alsoZaoor; <ME. 
lavoTf lavour (m D.lasoor, > G. lavor)^ < OF. to- 
oor, law/Tf kmor^ UtveouTf la^oir, F. umiff < LL. 
lavatoriumf a place for washing: see lavatoryJ] 
1. A basin, bowl, trough, or cistern to wash in. 
The layer mentioned in the Old Teatament wia a large 
baaln which stood upon a foot or pedestal in the court 
of the Jewish tahemiide^ and subseqaently in the temple, 
and oontaiued water for the ablutions of the piilest% and 
for the wadUng of the ssoilfloes in the temple eervloe. 

nasyns, Uucm eefc, or men hem bye. 

OdauMf, Fid. to Wife of Bath's Tale, L 887. 

Hum Shalt also make a loetr of brass. . • . Aaron and 
hia sons shall wash their hands and their feet thereat. 

BS.XXX. 18. 

It gttihea into three amdC hmiv rais'd about with itonSb 
Myn, Diary, 31oy. li, IfiU. 

9. In her .| a colter or plowshare when used as 
a bearing. 

lAverS (itt^vdr), a. [< L. Idoer, a water-plant, also 
called stoa.] 1. 13ther of two species of algte 
of the genus Parphyra^ P. tociaiaia and P, imigo" 
rUtf known in Ireland and Scotland as sloke or 
sUtahan, They are used as food, either stowed or pioUed. 
and eaten with pepper vinegar, and oil; and they are said 
to bo useful In aorof uloua affections and glandnlar swaU- 
Inga. Also iawnipoil 

9. A dish composed of one of the aboye algea 
or of some similar seaweed. See laver^tread,^ 
Often layer, Utva latMma and (r.LaOuea, used for the 
aame poipoeea aa Poiphyra kuMala or P. vutgarit, but 
inferior.^ PnnOe layer, a goneral name in England for 
plauts of the genua Porphyra, 
laver*t, a. [Cf. Une^, V. i,, 2.j Hanging. 

Lethlafoefrlip 

Speak In rsproaSh of natore'a woekmanamp. 

ManHan, Satire^ v. IM. 

lavoT-broad (l&'ydr-bred), n, A sort of food 
made from g^n laver ( iRva latisaima) : some- 
times oalled oyster-grden, 
laT8rook(lay'OT-ok;,fi. lA]Bolavroek,levero<^: 
see 2arA;i.j An obsolete or dialectal form of 
torki. 

There mlgfate men see many flokkea 
Of turtlei and ICMiyoilva Pcm,qfBim,t m. 

Kow bpfroekt wake the merry monv 
Aloft on dewy wing. 

Aimik Lament of Hary Queen of Soota. 

■indy layeroolL the sand-lark or rlng-^ver, JSgiaHtM 
MaBcula; elao^me common aandpiper, mnpwdM 
fauaua Alao^ed waftrhMaroeS. 

Uyor-pot (Ifi'ydr-pot), n. In her., a ewer when 
used as a bearing. 

l avi rw o r t (l&'ydr-wcrt), n. Same as loeer^, 1. 
laiic W'vik), a. [as F. lavigve; as Utva + -io.] 
l^lating to or like laya. 



Avrxwiuua 4 . § \ jilju. Kfweit, wwvuwi 

< taeel 4* 1. Expending or bestowing 

with profusion; profuse ; prodlffal: as, to be 
Uxeieh of expense, of praise, or ozblood. 

She, of her favoUiite place ihe prtde and Joy, 

Of ohamia atcDoe moet toaOS and most ocy. 

Ootta. 

He wu ambMoiis cf acqnisltlonB, but IC 0 M In expen- 
diture. Pr m M, Ferd. and laabiirift. 

9. Unrestrained; wild. 

Xu al other thing 10 Ueht and lan^are geyl of 

dW T. Jroye, Wona, p. too. 
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ymsn hto heeArtrau Hot hath no oortib 
When rage end hotblood are hie oounialkira 
When meens and lavM maimera meet togemer. 

gtoA, 8 Hen.^.,lv. A CA 

Lewd and Mas set of Bin. jrittoii,C)omiiAl46A 
8. Expended or bestowed with prodigality or 
in profuseness; existiimiu or ohi^tmsea by 
profusion; euperabunoimt. 

Let her have needful, but not loaM, means. 

ffSak.,H.forM.,U.a8A 
For UrtUh grants auppoae a monarch tamA 
And more Bis goodness than hia wit proclaim. 

Dryeen, Aba. and Achit, i. S8A 
The eyas thSi smiled thromA kieiik looks. 

WAtttOrrHermit of the Thabald* 

4. Bank, as grass, etc. Hallimlh [Proy.Eng.] 
^ •gvn. 1 and 8. Prg^ etc. Seeeatnmvamt 
layuh (lav'ish), e. U [< Vpfiah, a.] To expend 
or bestow with profusion; giye or layout pmidi- 
gally: as, to lamk encomiums on a person; to 
Xtneiah money on a friend, or for gratification. 

Where weatem galea eternally rcatdA 

And all the aeaaona locM auTIhelr oddo. 

Letter from Italy. 

Even as a war minister, Pitt la Boarocly entitled to all the 
praise which hia contemporaries kmtUM, on him. 

MaeaiOay, William Pitt 

lawlshf (lay'lsh), a. [< laeiek, e.] Waste; squan- 
dering. 

Snob ImUh wm X make of Tnrkiab blood. 

ifaii^ ISmbuxlalnA XL, L & 

Would Atropoa would cut my vital threap 
And so make lavtik of my loathed Ufe. 

WUy BtguM (Hawkins's Eng. DnunsA XU. 888>. 

lavlflher (lay 'iah-Cr), n. One who lavishes ; one 
who expends or bestows profusely or exces- 
sively; a prodigal. 

God is not a loeCiker, but a dlapenaer of hia UeasifigA 
PoUmhyt Atheomastlx, p ISA 

lavishly (lay^ish-U), adv. In a lavish manner; 
with profiise expense; prodigally, 
lavldmiant (layMsh-ment), n. [< laviah + 
-aient] The act of lavishing ; profuse bestowal 
or expenditure; prodigality. 

Ah, happy realm the while 
That by no ofllom lewd teoMbmenf, 

With greedy lost and wrong, oonaumed art 

P.PttMir, Purple mod, yL 

lAVlahnaaa (lAv^ishmios), n. The state or qual- 
ity of being lavish; profusion; prodigality. 

Kbit got with gull A and then preserv'd with dread, 

And uter spent with pride and lavMmm, 

<S|pmMr,F.Q.,n.vU.lA 

lavoltt (la-voltOf ft [< Uipoitaj Same as la~ 
volta. 

Z cannot iliig, 

Bor hed the high lasott. 

Shot,, T. and C., Iv. A 88. 

lavoltat (la-yoFtfi), ft. [Also, erroneously, fa- 
valto; < It. la eofm. the turn: la, the (< L. ilia, 
that) ; volta, a tumum round: see vault, n.] A 
livoly round dance, ontalian origin, popular in 
England in the time of Elisabeth and later. It 
pr^bly resembled the polka or the waits. 

For lo I the UvelesB Jacks laeatUm take 
At that sweet musick which themadvee do mdEA 

Bromdt Songtied. I 6 OIX p 188. (BallMU*) 

Th^ bid as to the Bndiah danoing-idioolA 
And teach laeottof high, and awtf t corantOA 

^ Skakn Ben. y., iiL A 88. 

lavoltaf (lo-yoVt|), e. i. [Also, erroneously, ki- 
volto! < lavolia, n.j To spring or whirl as in 
the layolta. 

Do bat maxke him on year wallcA any mcnilng at that 
aeaaon, how he aalliee and laaoltoB. 

Haalba, Lenten Stnffe (Hart. Miac., VL 104). 

lavoltoteret (la-ybFt§-tdr),n. [For^lavoltateer, 
< Umlta + -A (a mere insertion) + -cor.] One 
who dances the layolta; a dancer. 

The leoond, aloooieftarf, a adtatory, a dancer with a Ut 
at hia bum; one that, by teaching giwt madonnas to foot 
it, has miracaloudy purchased a nnanded waistcoat 

Baoii. and PI, Fair Maid of the Ida UL 1* 

lavoltot, e. A See lavolta. 
lavort. Utvoorti n. Obsolete forms of laveri, 
lavrock (Uy'pok), II. Ayarlantof toeofock,for 
larkh 

lavy^ (Ifi'vi), a. [< kiwX'+ Bee kipisk.l 
Lavish: liberal. MaUiwefL [l^orth. Eng. and 
Scotch.] 

lavF^'G8'^i)f G.; pi. laviea (-vis). Same as lamp. 
iaw^ (Id), lA C<1£E. lawe, laahe, lage, lake, < 
AS. km (rare, the usual words beiug oT, L,^, 
and dm, L. deoretum, etaiutum) b OS/kig s leel. 

lSg(tot^ ^ V 

Sw. ■ 

law, Jxvui Mie amiiP tuv. rwv/f wu. iumiv fruAuu 

lies’ or is fixed or set (of. G. jeaetg, AS. geeet- 
nea, a law, ddm, alaw, doom, Or. Oaefidg, law, L. 


law 

atatutm, a statute, 1 

Import), < liegan (pret. lag), lie: see UeiJ 1. 
A rule of action prescribed by authority, espe- 
cially by a sovereign or by the state: as, me 
laiaa of Manu; a law of God. 

We must define Lowt to be Bulei of Condnet which we 

B. If etliodi ol BtUc^ p. m. 

Our human Una are but the copleA more or leas Imper- 
fect, of the etemd laiM ao far as we can read them, and 
either succeed and promote onr wdfSrA or fall and hring 
oonfoaion and dlaasCer, according as the leglalator'a ind^> 
haa detected the true priiioiidA ot has been diatmtedl^ 
ignorance or adflahnesA — 


8peolficBlly~(a) Any written or poaitivo rulA or ooUeo- 
tfon of roleA preaorlbed under the authorily of the state 
or nation, whether by the people In its oonatltution, u the 
ergemte late, or by the le^dature in its dotide late, or by 
the treaty-making power, or by muuioipalitiei In thalr or 
dlnanoea or bpIatM. 

Xt la eaaentld to the Idea of a late that it be attended 
with a aanction: or, in other wordA a penalty or punialip 
meni for diaubedienuo. A. Hamilton, Federalist^ no, 1 A 

8 ) An act of the anpreme legislative of a state or nr 

on, ae diatlngniahed from the oonatltution : sa the eoo- 
Btitutlon, and the lawf made in pnrauanoe thereof, (e) In 
a more general aenae, the profaaaion or vocation of attor 
neyA oounaollorA lolloltora, oonveyanoen, etA! ml to prar 
tiae late, (d) Litigation: to go to late. 

Dare any of you, having a matter against another, go to 
late before the unjuatf 1 Cor. vi L 

9. Collectively, a system or coUeotion of suoh 


rules. _ _ 

of human' government' {n thdr aj^lMtlon to 'property 
and oonduoit ; those general rules or external human ao- 
tion which are enforced by a loverclgn poUtioil author- 
ity (HoUSnd) ; the aggregate of mlee aet by men aa potltl- 
cally auperior or sovereign, to men as poiltioally subleot 
(AuHAt); rules of human conduct preaorlbed by eatabUviad 
naago or custom, or by a conatltatlon adopted by the pec^ 
plAor byitaiuteior ordinanoee preaorlbed by a fegldiulve 
power, or by regnlationa of Judlcdal prooedure. or reoog- 
nlaed and enforced by JudlcTal decision. Modern differ* 
enoe of opinion as to the preuer definition of law obiefly 
reiulti from the fact that writers of the analytio achool, 
proceeding by an analyila of the usual mental oonoeptkm 
of law under monarohlcal government, have oonmoidy 
defined it aa in eiienoe command by a auperior to aa 
inf erlur ; and aa perhaps the larger part of modem law 
—auoh, for InatancA aa the law of uegotiaBle paper and 
of oontracta general^— duaa not oonaut of oomnumda or 
pruhlbitlouA mla definition la anpported by the aignmenl 
that what the loverelgn permits he oommandA or at laail 
indirectly oommandA ahall not be pr e ve n t e d. Writere of 
the hlitorioal lohool, on the other hand, tracing govam- 
ment by law beck to its early development^ have dafined 
law as eaaentially oonalitlng of what la Judicially aBoer> 
tained to be usual and regular. Xn either view it is agreed 
that a true law in the aenae of JuriaprudanoeiB one whlidi 
deals with a olaaa of thlngA acta oromiaalonA as dislim 
gulahed from particular oommanda and awirdA Law, aa 
It aotnalty exiita in mod^ aooiety, li the aggregate or 

a ritem of rules by which a poUtloal commnnlw sf 
ca of communities regulates or p rof em e a to ragnlate tba 
conduct and the rights and powenof its memberaand its 
own interference inthtbclr freedom: andanymleeniwer- 
tng this deaorlption ia If authoritatively promulgetad, a 
law. Every new Judldal deoialon, alao, b part of me bw 
in the aenae t' " “ ' 

powers. (6) 1 

as, in the eye t 

law preaumea or intends 

Ho man e'er felt the halter draw, 

With good opinion of the low. 

XVnmbttll, MoFlngal, lU. 4Sa 

(e) The Moaeio ayatem of rales and ordinaaoeA 
Think not that 1 am come to deatroy the Ima or tSie 
propheto : I am not oome to deatroy, but to fulfiL 

^ Mat T. If. 

Hence— (d) The hooka of the Bible containing tUa 
tern; the books of the law. 

After the reading of the low end the propbeta, the mien 
of the synagogue sent unto them. Acte xtiL lA 

ta) The preceptive part of the Bible, espeoblly of the Hew 
Teetameni in contradtitinotloii to its promiaeA 
And worobe many MyraoleA and preehe and teohe the 
FA^e aud the Latee of Orlitene Men unto hb ChUdreA 
MandnOle, TravdA p. L 
Bear ye one another'a burdenA and ao fulfil the low of 
Christ. OaLvLl 

8. A proposition which expresses the constiat 
or regular order of certain ^enomena, or the 
constant mode of action of a force; a gen- 
eral formula or rule to which all things, or all 
things or phenomena within the liiuts of a 
certain class or group, conform, precisely and 
without exception; a rule to which events 
really tend to conform, a more emplilcal fovmnla 
which aitbfiea a aeries of obacrvatlona BufflcleDtly, bat 
would not hold In extreme oeeeA t* net oaiield«ed ae a 
law. A apeclelfactbnotalaw; bntaaabwdlnatepilB- 
oiplA aa that planeta revolve in elUpaeA b or b not a law 
accoming to the shads of meaning with which thatwoid 
bused. 

X aee another low in myi 
law of my mind. 

The Awe of natnre are the mlaa ioocrdlng to wkiah 
effeota are pi^uood; bat there most be a eaue wklili 
operates aoooidlng to theaa ndea The mlee of 1 
tloo never ataared a lidp, nor the low of | 
laovedapliiDcA 
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law 

SmmmoM • role wliloh we hiTe elwayi foand to hold 
food, end which we eneot elweyi will hold good. 

Iftuhlf, Lay Hertnoni, p. S4a 
Thni the belief in en unohauglnf order— the belief in 
imp, now ipreediiig among the mure cultivated thiough- 
ont the di^Ued world, le a Iwlid of which the prlmitivo 
man it abeolutely incapable. 

la. Spaneert Mu. of Ftychol., | ISd. 

4. Ono oi the ruloB or priueipleH by which any- 

« iB regulated: an, the lawn of the turf; 

\W8 of versifioation.^S. A rule aooordiug 
to which anything in produced : as, the znatho- 
matioal law of a curve. — 6, An allowauoe iu 
distance or time granted to an auimal in a 
ohasc, or to a weaker competitor in a race or 
other couiest; permiaaion mven to one compet- 
itor to start a certain disrauce ahead of, or a 
certain time before, another, in order to equal- 
ise the ohanccB of winning, 

Thue late yeam of our Civil War« have been very de- 
■tmotlve unto them ; and no wonder if no Law liath i>eon 
given to Harwi, when ao little hath been otuerved toward 
men. FuUer, Wurthiea Cambrldgeahire. 

Her Grace aaw from a turret alxteen bucka, all hav- 
ing fayre lawe, pulled downo with gre^hounda in a lauud 
or lawn.” Smot, Bporu and Futimea, p. 71. 

Two well-known runnora ehoaen for the liarea, . . . 
atartedoff. . . . Then the houndacluacored round Thome, 
who explained shortly. They're to have six miuuW 
law." T. Muffhet, Tom Drown at Rngl^, i 7. 

7. Custom; manner. HalUwelL [F^ov. Kng.] 
— Act and opmtion of law, auoh amodeof thooreatiuu 
or ttiinafer ef righta aa dooa not depend on the intention 
of the paitiea^ but on ruloa of law, applied, it may be, h> 
reei^Qve of their Intention. Thus, where an owner of 
laud dtea inteatatci, the title la oaat upon the heir by ad and 
eptfraHont^law: and where a man beoomoa bankrupt, hhi 
properiy may bo divested by aet and operation of taw, as 
alathigttiabea from a transfer by dooim or wduntdry acL^ 
Adjooavo laWt rules of procedure, aa diatinguiahed from 
amitoitgm Imp (which see, below).— Ignrlaa laws. See 
ggrartoa.— Allan and aodltlon laws. See alien.— Avo- 
■adro's law, in phydet, the law that equal volnmea ot 
different gases, under like oondltioiis ot pressure and tem- 
perature oontain tlie same iiumbei’ of moleoulea.— Baar^S 
law. [Damedfrom Karl Emit J}a<tr,l79S-187tt.] Thedoc- 
trine that the evolution of an individual of a certain ani- 
mal form is determined by two condlUona: drat, by a oon- 
tlnuoua perfeotlim of tlie animal body by means of an In- 
oreaaing niatological and morphologloBl differentiation, or 
an Inoreaaing number and diversity of tlasues and organic 
forma; aeoond (and at the same time), by the continual 
transition from a more general form of the tm toone more 
speolflo.— BUIkni]>tlftWB,b«il]ailptoylAWR SeebanK 
ngdiy.— MI'S 1«W, thelaw that the anterior jmlnal nerve- 
roots are motor and the posterior aensory- — Bods's iBW, 
an empirical formula auppoeed to expreaa approximately 
the dSataiioeeof the planets from the sun in termaof the dis- 
teuce from the suii of the innermost two. The rule is that 
the diatanoes of the third, fourth, fifth, etc., jdaneta from 


the orbit of the first are respeotlvcly twice, four times, 
e4^t timea, sixteen times, etc., that or the second planet. 
It holds very roughly for all the phineta exorat Neptune, 
and for the aatellltea of Saturn and Uranus.- Boyles law, 
in pkpalei^the law that at any given temperature the vol- 
ume of a m^en maaa of gas varies inversely as the preasure 
whldiltbears. It was dluovered by Robert Boyle, and pub- 
lished by him about l(W2; but Edme Ifariotte navlng pub- 
lished a book oonceriiiiig it (about 107BX the law was for a 
long time called Mariotte's law.— BrBnon iRWi. See bn- 
Aoii.~aaaO!i law. see eanoui.- Cage law, law oatab- 
Usbed by judicial decision in particular oase^ as dlsUii- 
gniihed from daiute law. llius, when the courts are ap- 
plied to for redress under novel cironmstancea — aa iu oor- 
taln inatanoeo of boyootUiig — for which no positive law 
case law uooeaaarily resulta whichever way the 
I decide ; for if they hold that the perioii aggrieved 


la entitled to Injunction or damage^ they eatabllah Ihe un< 
lawfulness of the act oomplalnod of ; and If they decide 
that the action cannot bo maintalnedL because there is no 
positive law to sustain it, they ostaUush the lawf ulneaa of 
the act, and, u a consequence, the lawfulness of inoldeti- 
tal agreements to oombrne or render services In the pro- 
motionof such an act. Ihegreat body of the common law 
has grown up thus ai case law, conitanUy modified, how- 
ever, by statutes, which in thdr turn commonly give rise 
to new develc^ments of case law called forth by ooutro- 
veny as to the luteniretation and application of the statn- 
toiy piwvirioim— CttuulBB'B law, the* law that equal lii- 
orementa of temperature add equal amounts to the pro- 
duct of the volume and pressure of a given mass of gas. It 
was dlsuovered by the Frenoh phyiiclat Jacques Alexan- 
dre Cesir Charles (1746-1628), the Inventor of the (har- 
liere or hydrogen balloon, but was formerly often attrib- 
uted to Dalton and to Oay-Jiuisao. 

Chartet'a law — tha^ if the temperature be varied while 
the preisure upon the gas remains the same, the gas in- 
<>nMsei i4«d of Its volume at aero oentigraile for eveiy 
degree of centigrade added to the temperature, or, which 
in combination with Boyle's law Is the same thing, that if 
the density be constant, the pressure is directly propor- 
tional to the temperature meuured from the point - 176* 
oantignule, this point being called the sero of absolute 
temperature. ICtSifo. Ml, XVL 611. 

Oillfllin law, in Ram. Mri., a law passed under the tri- 
bune M. Oincius Allmeqtns, 8M B. 0., forbidding an advo- 
cate to receive compensation for the pleading of a cane, 
and restricting ill-considered or unwise gifts of any nature 
by rsquliinff certain legal forms of gift to be obearved In 
•ImoiKalleaeee. The law was confirmed by a senatuscon- 
sulturn under Augustus, and so modified under Claudius 
aato permit a restricted oompensstlon to lawyers.— 
y.Ollll- 


ereisii, A^OoitoniffT liiW. , 

low.— Daltra'B law, a law enunciated by john Diiton, 
that In a mixture of mums which do not enter into chemi- 
cal reaction, but are in eqniUbrfnm, the total pressure is 
the same as the sum of the pressures which would be ex- 
erted by each oonstltuent If the othen were not present 
The ordinary statement that each portion of gas nohaves 
as a vacuum to all the rest is in a sense true, bnt tends 
to oonvOT a wrong idea.— Ihia prooBBB Of law. Hee 
difsi.— Balonff and Fetlt'B law, in phydea, the law that 
theproduetofthcspeclfloheatof any element In the solid 
state multiplied by its atomic weight is (approximately) 
constant ; or, in other words, that the different elementary 
snbstances have (nearly) the same atomic heat— Bodla- 
BiaitloBl law. Bee soeicitoadwl.---Siilit-lioiir law 
itoe Aofw.— EmiilrlQal law. Bee snmMal.— Bnforoa- 
maiit law, a UhltodStates statutoiu 1870 (16 Btat, 140) 
for eafordiig the right of dtiseue to vote, and punishing 
offenses amwst the equal enjoyment of suffrage. It was 
spedally direoted to the protection of omanolpated slaves 
recently admitted to dtlsenahip.— Bzooptiwo law. See 
eMgpttoe.— B e pOBt DuetO law. See SB ^ /oeto.- 
FUlk lawB. Same aa May latoa- FUraday'i lawB, in 
eleeL, certain prlndplea eetablished by Faraday govern* 
Ing the eleotrolysls of compounds The most Important 
arc : (1) that the quantity of an electrolyte decomposed 
ill a ipven time la proportional to tlio strength of the our 
rent; (2) that the welghto of the elements separated are 
propoiiioiial to their cnomical equivalents; and p) that 
the strength of the dectrolytio action is the same for cells 
in any piurtof the same circuit.— FMhttir'B piyoliQpbyB- 
lOBl law. the law that as the physical force of exdtauon of 
a nerve Increases geometrically the seiisatlou Increases 
aiithmotloally , so that the soniation In proportional to the 
lof^thm of the exdtatlon. Ilms. It with a given degree 
of attention we just perceive the difference between the 
sensatioiiH of pressure produced by 1 pound and 1.1 pounds, 
we shall also just perodve the difference produced by 2 
pounds and 2.2 pounds. The differences of sensation are 
thus the same In tlie two cases, and so are the differences 
of the logarithms of tlie preasures. According to Fech- 
ner, the total sensatlou vanes directly with the Warithm 
of Che stimulus divided by the stimulus Just suflloient to 

give an appreciable sensation, on I* Ir lug This is jPsek- 


ner'i/onnuku—Tadml law^that law wliloh Is prescribed 
by the supreme power in toe united Btaies. and regulates to (ho 
toe organisation of toe federal govummeiic and Its inter- 
course with the people, and thatof too people with each oth- 
er in matters of a national character, or with dtlsens of for- 
eign states, as distinguished from slate law, or that which 
Is prescribed by the supreme power in any individual state, 
and regulates. In all matters not of a national character, toe 
intercourse of such state with its own people, and that of its 
poorie amoim themsrives. RoWnson.- Forufft law. fbr^ 
mal law. CMijUlMUi law. See the adjeottves.- Four 
yuan’ llmitatioii law. See llnuftoNon.- FugltlTt- 
alawBlaw. see/qp^- Gay-LnBBaCB law. same 
as CharMe Idw.^ OoBiral law, law not local, nor con- 
fined in application to particular persons ; a statute so 
exproased as to be capable of application throughout the 

I urisdlcUon of the lawgiver. Homo controversy has ox- 
Btod as to whether the test is In too form of the law or In 
toe existence of the subject to which It applies; but it Is 
now generally held that a law which in terms pumrts to 
apply to all persons or places of a specified class through- 
out too state is a general law, although at the time when 
It is passed there may be only one such person or one such 
place In toe state.- CHbM ikw. Bee Hedifoa lone.- 
OothlaildBealaWB. Seelotiiiqf Wtsty.bulow.-CtyUBll^ 
ain’B law, in podL seon., the tendency of the inferior 
of two fonns or classes of currency in circulation to- 
gether to circulate more f raoly than the superior : a law 
shortly stated in the maxliii that ** bad money drives out 
good.'* It results fhnu the disposition of those who hold 
both to get rid of tlie Inferior by psssiug it, and to hoard 
the supmlor, or, if coin, to select It for exportation. 1'he 
law was named from a former master of the English 
mint, who ol»ervod and oommenied on it.— Qrlim’B 
law, In pkUtd., a law announced by Jacob Grimm, a great 
Gorman philologist, though previously stated In part by 
Erasmus lUik, a Danish nhflologist, formulating certain 
changes or differences which the mute consonants under- 
go or exhildt lu ooireraondlug words In Uic Germanic or 
Tontonic branches of too Aryan family of langauges. Ac- 
cording to this law, stated briefiy, the labials p,b,/iti 
Greek, Latin, or Banduit become /, p, b in Uotolo (with 
which Engllsli and toe other Low Gennaii languages agrocl^ 
and b (p), /, p in Old High German : the dentals t, d, to in 
Greek, etc., become to, t, d In Gothic, and d, x, c In Old 
High German ; and the gutturals Jr, p, oh In Greek, etc., 
become h (not quite regulariy), k, a to Gothic, and p, eh, 

.. . But the Old High German shift- 


' law 

■*br8eds true” (or dmws iiaUiigflay) ln so te u it Is influ- 
enoed by heredity, and oeoomes modified (or shows ke- 
nogeny) in so far aa it is influenced by oondtttons of en- 
vironment Bee kerngmiy* endogeny, peMngtmt, and dky* 
Ityvng.— Hillfbz lAWor UiqiiaBt, ahasty IririfoUoSveS 

by immediate punishment ; en irrevocable pnnishment in- 
fiioted upon asummary trial witoont adequate opportnnlty 
of defense, so that subsequent proof of innoeraoe becomes 
unavailing. The phrase originated from the so-called pf^ 
tot law or custom in toe forest, of Hardwick coextensive 
with too parish of Hallfsx, England, under which the frith 
burghers summarily tried any one charged with stealing 
goods to toe value of IS^d., and could condemn him to be 
beheaded on toe market-day.— BealthlAWB. Beehaalth. 
— Helratlftw. Hee totr.--|gig|iBr law, a law paramount 
to human law or statute. This phrase was used Iw Wfl- 
Ham H. Heward in a spe^ in too United States Benata 
March llth, 1860, on toe edmlsaion of California a a States 
and became oedobrated In connection with toe Slaveiy quee- 
tlon, as intimating that, if the OonsHtiitton and laws did 
not condemn it, the law of a common humanity and jus- 
tice should bo appealed tob-HoniBBteiul law. BeeAoms- 
Maode-lnlMirlMUiOBtazlaw. BeetoAsrtom.— Inaidr 
▼Bntlaw, BeetosofMnt.— intBxnatloiiallaw. Seefneef- 
noftonoi.— IfttbilntBiildiniint oflaw. Boeiniendment 
— iBBve of law. Hoe teeue, la— Joide’s Uw, in deoL, 
toe law that toe number of heat-unltedevelopea in a ooti- 
duotor is proportional to the product of too square of the 
strengto of the current, toe reustanoe of too oonducto^and 
too time during which the current flowa— JtidloUxylaw, 
tliatpartof law the source and evidence of which Is too ad- 
judications of toe courts, as dlsthigulshod from etoAOee or 
podtioe law. Bee eaee law. above.— Juln’i law, hi 
MX toe law that toe ascent of a given liquid in a capillary 
tube Is Inversely pitmoriional to Its diameter.— Kmtr^l 
laWB, three la ws of planetary motion, discovered by Johann 
K raler (1&71-1680X who announced the first two in his De 
Moubns Hteilo Mortis,” in 1600, and discovered too third on 
Msroh8to,l6ia The throe laws are as follows: (1) The or- 
bits of toe planets are eUlpaes having the sun at one focus, 
(2) The areas described by their radii vectorcsln equal times 
ai'ceqniL Oi)Thesquarosofthelrporlodlotlmesarei)ropor- 
tionsl to toe oubes of their mean dlstancos fhmi the sun.— 
KirohlMrirB laWB. in deeL, two laws stated os follows : (a) 
At any jnnctlon-p^t In a network of oonduotors the sum 
of all the ourronts which flow toward the junotlou la equal 
to too sum of all too eurrente which flow away from the 
junction (called too condUton qf etmHnuUy), (b) In any 
complete oleotric circuit the ouni of the eleotramotlve 
forcuiL reckoned lu order round the circuit, lo equal to the 
oum of too produoto of the current through and the rostit- 
aiioe of eaon conductor forming tlic circuit— Xopp'B law 
ofboHisff-poliitB. BeeboWtwpofnt.— Lawmndb,toe 
form of (ffdli^noh (Norman Franoh) used in all.common- 
law proceedings from the time of William the Conqueror 
to thatof Edward 111., and to some extent long afterward 
in certain formal state proceedings.— Law lasguaffi, the 
technical phraseology used iu logoi writings and forms.— 
Law LatUI, Latin as used in law and in lem documents. 
It is a mixture of iatln with Old French and English words 
adopted to Latin Inflectiona— Law imroilia&k oomnier- 
ciol law; the body of principlea and rules, drawn chiefly 
from toe customs of merchants by which the rights and 
obllgationo arising in commercial tranoactions are deter- 
mlued.— law of alMorptlOizi of light, the low that the 
proportion of homogoneous light transmitted varies gep- 
metrioally as the thickness of toe absorbing medium varies 
arithmetically.— Law of aotloa BBd xBactlon, law of 
oauBatlon,lawof QltatloiiB,lawofMlor. Seoarifon, 


oondnuity, demand, egufeaHnL— 

the law that the work of dtigroga- 

tion Is proportional to toe absolute temperature,-^ Law 
oforror. Beo«iTor,6.— Lawof evld«noB,of lAoUlty. 

cto— 

dopondOBOO, Hee lawe gjr medtm, under mceion.— Law 
Of natlonB, international law. 1 he phrase law (fnadone, 
originally adopted to designate thoie cthhral principlea ot 
law deemed ooUiqitoiv on all nations as the law ot a par- 
.tlcular nation iBOoneeivodasappllculilcto aU persons with- 
in that nation, has been auperseded by the more appropri- 
ate term inierniadoftal law (which see, under itUemanoti- 
o/X which inoludes the reaults of conventions and treaties. 
—Law Of panimoiiy, the loglca] principle that we ought 
not to siropoBe the exFitenoc of aiiythhig not necessary to 
aiscountfor admitted facts.— Law Of pontToraaot. Bee 
lawe qf motion, under moMon.— Law Of rodlNRKdty Of 
prlmB munhon. the proposition that if p and g are two 


Jr iu Old High German. 



. Of ]awa_,BMmi^--(brow^ 

Bm srsmiirfl.— OrowB law. bm 


ing (which is a second and much later shifting, beginning 
aliout A. p. ooq, from the completed Low German snlftlng} 
is inoomplete and not wholly regular : it ia best exhibit^ 
among toe dental mutes. The following table shows the 
changes and toe usual correspondences; (l) Anran (Hon- 
skrit, Greek, Latin, etc.). (2) Low German (Gotolo, itean- 
dinavlan. Anglo-Baxon, English, etc.), (8) High German 
(Old High German, Middle High German, New High Ger 
man). 

iu. ^ £<P^ iu ? t 

(2) 1(b) p b tot d h k g 

(8) tKf.v) f p d s(ts) t g(h) Ob i(g). 

For example, Bkt. pttri {pftat) m Gr. poMr ■ L. pater ■ 
Goto. /aw « OHO. eotor A Hkt tvam = Gr. ril 

« L. ttt V Goth, toll K OHG. dti B E. toou; Bkt, tonuCfor 
*gdnu) ■ Gr. ydio; m L. oom m Goto, kniu » OHG. ehniu, 
ehneo m E. Iniee, etc. In the applioatlou of Grimm's law 
numerous inoonslstendes and anomalies appear, due to In- 
terference, conformation, partlcnlar position or sequence 
of sounds, variations of aoorat, and other causes exjttalned 
by other philological lawx or remaining In smalljpart oo- 
oult The roost ImpoitaDt of these other laws Is verncr’s 
law (which secbbelowX Bee also toe aitldes on the separate 
letters.— BMfikel'b lAW, a oondse statement of toe foot 
that every tncUridual orgsniim, in Its development from 
the ovum (or ita ontogenyXgoes toroughasenesofevedu- 
tionary stages in each of which ItrenroMniUaBtageof toe 
evolution of the dies to whieh it belongs (toe evoiatlon of 
toe class being phytogeny) ; and that evexynuhocpdlnn 


prime numbel1^ toon, If pis a qiiadratlo residue of 9, g is 
also a quadratic residue or p, unloss both leave the reninln- 
der 8 when divided by 4, «nieu, If p is a quadratic residue 


ofo, then e is not a quadratic residue of p.— Law Of thO 
ailmitFgfidoM 7*- LawofthoBunn- 

diaiiB. Hee PbjoMn ends, under eede.— Law Of the Blgi 
the law of the country to which a ship belongs.— Law ot 
thofornm. Bee/orum.— Lawoftboland. (a)inoon- 
■tltutional provlBions securing its protection to persons 
and property, due process of law. 

By the law qf the land Is more clearly intended the gen- 
eral law which hears before it condemns ; which proceeds 
upon Inquiry, and renders judgment only after trlu* The 
meaning is that any oitlsen shall hold his life, liberty, 
property, and immunities under the protection of mmexil 
rules which govern society. D. webeler. 

(b) The established law of a country. 

As soon as a nation hM assumed the obligations of in- 
ternational law, they become a portion of toe law qf the 
land to govern the deoislons of courts, the conduct of the 
nilel!a and that cl theneopla 

IPooJ^, Zntrod, to Inter, law, § 29i 
LAW IgltoHMt. BeeBl0Hetof(>,nnderi8aHe.— LAWBOf AS 
BOdAttOB. Bee aeeodatitm qfideae, under amo ei athn.- 
Lawb OTnonor. Bee Aonor.— ^wn of lUim, a Hindu 
code or oompOatton, muily ot toe laws administered In 
Hindustan, and patity of that which in toe opinion of 
BrahmiM ought to be toe law.— ^Wl of motloiL Bee 
motom.— lAWl Of Ollrai, toe oldMt ooUeotfon OT mod- 
ern marlnine laws, said to be a code existing at Gldron, 
ao liland off toe eoast OT France, about toe middle OT the 
twelfth oeotniy, whieh was ooinpiled and put on reoord 
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law 

h> mMDar. DmIum of OolmiA mothw of Blthud 1 e( 

Sniduiil wd latnduoad Into BnadMid wltb Mme mM 1> 
naflomTlnk m swim SVMm, imder lat&l— LtWl Of 

S^luie Wjrai. ^ Law tf tbamudy- 

Saloa. ^ttoniiodtoiMimW-t^rt 

' 0 oode or eompIiMan ot inwltlme outomi Mid ad- 


lawbif 


b^uitS?7rS^TtSS^ law.bipow>(ttW9«),o. Inflootoio«,oi«tt 



&x:'j^jisjRSi^ss:Tgfs ,«£ss'Si!sss- 

nouncod ^ Kiri Vornor of Oopomigen, in U7& tUt- (U'kftf ), n. See law^inding, 

is* ^ poiitioD of aooitil in the ihiftiiuf of laW^COUTt (l&'kort), H. A court of Uw. 

Adaughtor-to-low. [Bwe.] 

ippnoBtionofarlmm*ilAW<aee(Mmm'«hH0,db^ Ver- _ Heon^ . . . wlthinhundu^ 


olHiioed thit theee lawi were older than the lawi of Oldron, 
but the better opinion aeema to be that they were latw 
and in eomo reepeote an improvement The code wae not 
eetabllahed by logidative authority, but Ita proviiiona aU 
tallied the aanotion of general uae and obaervance among 
the mariiiora of northern Buropo. Bometimea called the 
(SMAfond aealetaa— iJ^i law, aUw dlaoovered by H. V. 
B. Lena, according to which the oiurenta induced in an 
olectrio olronit by ohangea of the current in. or of the po- 
•itlou of, an adjacent oiroalt through which a ourrent la 
flowing, are alwaya in anoh a direouon aa by their action 
on the inducing ulrouit to ^poae the change.— l^ti^ 
Oftl law. See L$viUeal.^Ualnd law, a puulihment 
without trIeL Ckimparo fow.— LOOU See 

amfufa— l^nnlllaw. See fp^-faw.—llfll]ie law, a pro- 
hibitory liquor law passed by the legislature of Maine in 
1651, and permanently eatabllahod in 165S.^liaUoe in 
See maBoa— ligzlotte's law. See BoykTi 


above). 

ner'a law la in snbstance aa follows : If the Aryan p, 


Law^daiugktm. ShmiAura, JBneid, iL ua 



law explains the appare 
^ fmdtr m L. jNiMr Ur. wat^p i- HkL jatar, oto., with 
the accent orl|riiially on the last syllabic^ and the Aiyan t 
aooordlugly cbangea to Low Uennan d by Vemer*s law, 
instead m tiow Oerman fA, as Orlmin*s law would require 
aa againat Goth. hrOthar m AK brcfAor ■ Latin fnMr « 
Ur. ^nfp ■ Skt bAfdter, with the accent origtiiAlly on 
the flrat syllable^ and the ohangea regular according to 
Grimm's law. It also enlaii - 


Thattlie HaiUifiiput in execution idle crdlnaunoes of the 
. • . leid ytdde and of the fatrdopM. 

JinfflUk SSdi (K X. T. 8.), p. m 


8. A day appointed for the discharge of a bonA 
after wnion the debtor could not at common 
law be relieved from the forfeiture except by 


fusrroZTo.'sssWti 

a, from which, in Anglo-teun, etc» wasdoveloped r (aa in IftWMlf, «. An obsolete rorm of lewd, 
I^fotiketaA See rAomefim.— Wager Of law. See wo- laWGIf (1& ^r), n. [< ME. lawer (alsi 
pw.— WebMTfl law, in ptythoMdat, the statement that ^ - -r 


_itliiii. martial, maroaatileb mlUtsry. etc., law. 
See the adjectlvetk— Hatter of law, Beofiialter.— May 
. Boveral l*ruBslan statutes (1878-4), also called the 
MUM from the name of the Introducer, restricting 
the action of the church, hy forbidding it to Impoae 
civil penalties or pronounce against person, property, 
troedom.'or good name of the cltueii, or use its alaclpllue 
against the law of the land, by extending state surveUfance 


weners law, m p»vcnomme$, cno siaiwmeiii luas q. v. j : 
the variation of the atimulus which prodnees the least ap- 2.,,,,.;^ 
preoiablo variation In the aeusatlon maintains a fixed rutlo ^ . r _ ^ 
to the total Btlmulua It is only approximately accurate. 


. V.); < fowl + -eri.] 


Ml tMw^r (also lawyer. 
An obsolete form ox 



JMwen banyii||[e grmte depyr to ooiriynne a^ estab* 
... . . X.. . . ^ it la 

Pret 


over mouastlc Qollegel^ refoniiatarlea, etc., and removing 
) secession from any cburCh. They were con- 


hlndrancos to s 


sldumbly moditled in 1887.— KOrsenils'a lawi. [Named 
from thuir discoverer, Marin Jfenwnne (1588 -164^ a Fran- 
oiBoan monk.) Three laws showing the dependence of 
the time of vibration of a string upon its length, tension, 
and density: namely, that the umo varies directly as 
the length and as the square root of the density, and in* 


UnuUon IdfCf, see the woi^s charadUii^ug ^ laws. ^ , esciUeut swift, C6ll<^Ua e^Unta, 
also act, oiticfs, MU, ^4air, charter, e^, a»an$,cdid. onlf- law-f&thort, ti, A fathcr-in-law. [Bare.] 
MfMM, pse^^ prociriw. ;«^At, Hquity. cooms thee Insty Ohrorabus, . . • 

etc, (sM Common olotiits, imoeOiu^, goon to ie*wg Frlamus by law : thus he loiefaCAsr hslpbig* 

Dcmcj OMinanes, iZs^oiloNon, Canon. Lair is. the wy *»w 


AMOvap vrMgymrgWi Aug/wtamrrsy wiorBs/rot MdykiK aw mav 

generic word, covering not only what Is commanded by , * , ..x,*.,,. -x , - , > , , . 

competent authority, but modes of action and orders of se- lawful fdl), O. [< ME. fowq/bf; < low^ + 

quenoe: aa, theSaliofow; a law of rhetoric or logic; alow ^ul"] 1. Allowed bylaw; legitimate; notoon- 


of nature ; a fair of character. Common fair is that rule 
of action which has grown up from old usage and the dec!- 
stonsof judges. Statutee ana enaebnente are lavm made by 
legislative bodies; the slight difference between them is 
Implied in their derivattona Ediete and dsercef , on the other 


rarytolaw; free from legal objeetion: aa, that 
is deemed lawful which no law forbids; many 
things are lawful which ai'c not expedient. 


Old Testament law which rriates to moral princMea 
oapeclally the ton commandments.— Mynnldoos 01 the 
law. see myrmidon.— Newton's law of oooUng, the 
law that the quantity of heat loat by a body by radiation 
in a given time is proportlanal to the difference between 
its temperature and that of the aurrounding medium. 
It hblda very nearly true within certain narrow limits.— 
Nomutiilyelaw.a rule to wliioh any process must ooii- 
fomi in order to attain Its end.— Ohm’S law. In elect., 
an important law propounded by G. S. Ohm, fdvlng an 
expression for the strength of an Cleetrlo cuirent, or the 
quantity of eleotriclty passing in a given tlm(^ under ooi^ 
tain oondltious. It may be expressed as follows: the 
strength of an electric oiirreiit, or the quantity of clectii- 
city passing a section of the conductor in a unit of time, 1> 
directly prdportlotiul to the whole dcotromotivc force In 
operation, and Invorscdy proportional to the sum of all tlie 
resistances In the circuit.— Qxfaiilo law. See cruanic.— 
Imodiolaw,incAsni. HeoMy%MfAi. -FbUoyof thelaw, 
the general purpose and spirit of the law : a phrase used to 
designate curtalii prohtblunns applied by the courts, wlth- 
b positive statute onoctinoiit. Thus, a contract to coin- 


impllod in their denvationa KdiiiJoi ana oscfiei, on the other It shall not be lawfuU ... to oanrand tranHMVt . • 

pona^l OP oxeci^ve acts, an oommodio of Bea^o • . Ibut onely in Enidldi 


eotlon Btriouv an eoolesiasaca] term. 

(14), V. [< ME.*fot8en, lahen, < AS. loffian, 
;e a law, ordain, < lagu, law: see faws n.j 


bine in bidding at a jadiulel sale, so as to diminish competi- 
tion, Is hridvoldas i^iisttbcpM^y As totci, or as against 


public policy. — 


Foot law, 

itt of paupers at 


laws, laws providing for the suppori _ ^ _ 

The geucrsl policy of sucli laws in England 

X . — . . . ^ 


public expense. ' , 

and the vnlted States has been to provide for the local care 
of such persons as ore unable to support themselves and 
have not relatives bound to support them, under the su- 
pervision of local otfluors in each parish, town, or county, 
with restriotious Intended to prevent vagrancy and im- 
posture, and to forbid the removal of the burden of snp- 
jjiort of any pauper from the town where ho properly Im*. 
longs to some other not properly roaponsllilo for him. 
The act which la regarded aa the foundation of the system 
was passed In 1601^ EUx., a 2).— PogUdVI UlW. law or- 
dained by legislative power ; human law ; law which owes 
its force to human laaotlonSL aa dlatltiguished from divine 
hiw.— pxggiunpttoiiGfUw. 8eeptvMiiiMrioii.-Frivata 
law. See mme#,— Bal&M law, a law (named from Sen- 
ator Jolui naluci. Its chiof promotor), enacted iu 1890 and 
amended in 1897, goveriiinK Uie sale and taxAUou of liquors 
in tlio State of New York. Among its provisionB arc tlie 
abolitiou of the existing exidse boarda the appointment 
of commissioners of excise, high taxation of the llq1lo^ 
traffic, local option of towna eto.-> BdU8f law, in u, N. 
Aire., a law for the relief of debtors.— Rmnue law. (a) 
A law which provides fur the assesamont and collection of 
a tax to defray the expenses of the uovemmeut. Coolejf, 
(b) More Hpeoitioally, a law relating directly to the ralslug 
of the income of the government as distliif^shed from 
one Incidentally Impoaiiig feoa etc.— Eomaalaw. the sys- 
tem of law developed by the ancient Botnans; often also 
termwl the civil late (which see. under efrg>-Ba]l0 law. 
Bee iSafie.-'-Bia lai^ the maritime codes which grew up 
in the commercial ports of Europe in tlie early period of 
development of moaem oommeroa See law of OUron and 
lawe of Wkbftt abova— Bpsoial law. See gmeral law, 
above, and stofufa— Btati law. See /sderof late.— BtaV 
nte law, See riaeuta— Babstantlti law, the rules of 
right which oourti are called on to administer, as dlatln- 
guiahed from rules of nro^iedure or adminlstraucm, eulled 
adiieetive fai0.->BiliDP6aary law, a law made to restrain 
excess In apparel, food, or any liixiuiea Laws having only 
tills object are now generally deemed objeotlonablo as 
yond the true province of oi vii legislation. The opponents 
of statutes iu restraint of the liquor-traffic frequently stlg- 
uatiaa such statutes as ** sumptuary lawa " On the other 
hand, they are defended as a proper exercise of the police 
power of the state for the preservation of order and pre- 
vention of crime.— TUirdionr iBW. See Aour.—Tliiao- 
logiofll ctrwmlBi law, that portion of the Old Testa- 
ment law which relates to the Jewish rites and oereinonlai. 
—ft Eeti the law of oron, to enforce the law ogninat ; 
fo m law against [Oolloq.] 


of an executive body or a court Ordfuanes is very broad 
in its use, being applied ioriotufeifenieclaUy those of great 
importance : as, the ordiuottesof 1787), to dMrme, to ibo lo- 
cal lawt passed liy city governments, etc. A rn^oeOm is 
a limited, tuhurdinatc, or temporary law or rule, perhaps 
applying to details of management or behavior, and often 
without expresseil penalty for violation: as, army ntgiifa- 
ttoriMf the retfUlatunM in a constitution. Canon la in this 
oonueotlon strictly an^oolesiastical term. 

law^ , 

L trane. If. To make a law; ordain.— 8. To 
apply the law to; enforce the law against. 

[Colloq.] 

I've got a regular hotel license. . . . There's been folks 
lawed in this town for Bellin' a mool of victuals and not 
having one. C. J>. Warner, Their FUgrlmage, p. 144, 

3. To giTO law to; regulate; determine. [Bare.] 

But for how long the file may stang, 

Let Inclination law that. 

Jlume. Jolly Beggars. 

4t. In old English forest nsao^, to cut off the 
claws and balls of the fore feet of (a dog) ; mu- 
tilate the feet of, as a dog; oxpeditate. 

And he whose dogge Is not lawed and so founde, shalbe 
amerced, and shall pay for the soma 111. s. 

JiaetaU, Gollect. ofStatute^ fol. 180^ Chorta de ForectA. 

n. inlrmxe, 1. To go to Jaw; litigate. [Obso- 
lete or eolloq.] 

Sir Samuel Bemardiston luongbt a writ of error of this 
Exchequer chamber judgment into the House of Lords, 
and there the Knight lawed by liimsrif, for no person qp- 
poaedhlm. /foper JvoftA, Lord Guilford, 1. 108. „ „ , 

Your husband's ... so given to fairinp, Uiey say,! vSS* 

doubt hell leave you poorly off, when he dies. wo may lawfully do wbat the laws do not forblA 

MfflontheFlflBS, L 9. laiyfnlxieBB (Ift'ftd-nes), n. [< ME. 

9t- To study law. nemi; < lawful + -ne«r.] The character of being 

Let him law there: long ai his ducats last, boy, lawful or conformable to law ; legality ; right* 

111 grace him, and pre^ hto. ^ ^ ^ fulness : as, the lawfulneee of an action does not 

FMeher, Spanish Curatq, U. 2. always prove its propidety or expedience, 
law^ (14), a. and v. An obsolete or dialectal lawgiver (14^giv^r), n. [s loel. logoJafaH m 
(Scotch) form of low^. . 

law^ (14), n. A dialectal form of lawk. 


Behold, thy disciples do that which la not loiqfW to do 
upon the sabnatli osy. Mat. xiL 2. 

8. Constituted or supported by law; capable 
of being enforced bylaw; rightful; as, wwftA 
demands ; the lawful owner of lauds. 

Bum, bonfires, clear and bright; 

To entertain great England's lawful king. 

Shak,, 2 Hen. VI, v. L d» 

3. Possessing full legal rightB.-Lawftil SiK 
See offCt &— lAwfnl days, see day!.— Lawful naa 
or woman, in law, a man or woman tree and oipahli 
of bearing oath. iSfeitam.— Lawflll mow, that 
which is a legal tender in payment of debts. ■! 
Allowable, permlaslble. regular.— 1 and S. Lattfid, 
Legitimato, lAeit, logaliied, sniborlxed, constltoV 

just Between lawful and legal there is really the 

difference in breadth that there la between law and 
legMaHon or riatiOr. (See latei.) Legal is exacts maan- 
ing conformed to the law of Uio laud, and having little 
figurative use: an, legal iiitereat; a act. Lauffid 
means not opposed to lav^ primarily to the law at the ubA 
but with a good deal of freedom In figurative extension i 
it Is unlike fair, however, in always seeming figurative 
when carried beyond its primary meaning. LayMmots 
has Hi one of its primary meanings the Idea of being born 
under law : as, a lefrittmale obfld ; its other meaninga 
are kindred. A legitirnate inference Is one that la drawn 
in conformity witn the laws of truth or thought That 
which is legitimato is genomlly something n 

^x.. X . Justice, fall 

, J excent 

irhapa illegal, in trade, rriatlona 

or especially interQottrB«L GfCsA expreaalng much more 
prohrlum than ufUautfid or OfMrai. See erinritial. 
awftlly (14'f(il-l), cidp.Tp ME. lawfully; < law- 
" ‘ “ manner; inacoordanoe 


aongh__ 

^ . mane or done 

In conformity to law, prinolpfe^ justice, fidineaa or pro- 
priety. Lieu is rarely used except in the phrase tteU «r 
wieU: these words app^ to that which la lawful or un- 
lawful, ori 


- (1«, 

law^ (14), intefj, A variation of fdi, or often of 
lord. Also laws, 

law^tbidiu (14'f^-bl^ding), a. Abiding or 
standing by the law; obedient to law: Mflaw- 
abiding citizens. 

■f’-ws 

fiolor. Also known aa law^heen. law~ealf. » legialatmg. 

lawgiving heroea Ihm'd for taming hmtea 


W (la'giv . 

Dan. hvgivor.j One who makes or enacts a law 
or a code of laws; a legislator. 

The aceptre shall not depart from Jhdah, nor a Imh 
giver from between his feet, until Shiloh oomja 

Gen. lUx. la 

Let papal Borne, as the law-giver of the mediovsl dhnrdi, 
have w me oredii of her great aobievementa. 

" '* Medieval and Modem Elat, p nSL 




, a. Making or enaetiBg 


color. Also known as law-ehetgp, law^eaff, 

eto.iba’nng blank, to be filled aoooidiBg to the ip.^wg (ig'ii 
oireutnrtaneea of the earn. - ^ 


». [Verbal a. of lowt, «. In 


euroum^o^ftheow. dof:sr<i.eqnrT.D.gaog, lit' that whlehta hid 

l»W:b<^afi'bfik),«. down!'] 1 “ A gohSto^hw; litigation. [Now 

+ hook.] A book relating to law, or oontaming oolloq.1 ® ® i 


laws or reports of biases, 
lawbraaker (14'brfi'kdr}, a. 
or violates the law. 


One who breaks 


Ammianua tfaroamnna aaorfboUi to tho 

oontentioni hnmoor, addlotod to Imribmand qniMla 
PiffinAs4, nigriiiagt, p HI 


laiwliif 

9f« Thepnotioeorftotof onttiiigoff tlieolAWB 
•lid balls of the feet of an animal as of tiie fore 
feet of a do(|^ to Inoajpaoitate it from following 
game. See (awl; 4 . 

And ittoh Uiwing ibal be done by tho uiiie eommonly 
need : that ii to eay, that IIL dawes of the forofoote ihi^ 
bee out off by the skin. 

iUMUt OoUoot, of Statute!, fol. ISD, Iv. 

The orud mutilation, the tawing ai it was oaUed, of ell 
dog! in (he ueiffhbourhood of the royal fcireata. 

E. A. Fminan^ Norman Oonqueit, t. 106. 
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of Lord! no brought iar deoiifcm bofbre a ipoeially ooii- 
adtuted dourt BeeMqfigfiptaiinafJUiafg^ 

Thayf^ Peer!] sit only during half the year. The hue- 
iordi, whose advice is required to guide the unlearned 
majority, are employed daily in admtniatering juatioe elae* 
where. Jraeaidoy, Warren Hastlnga. 

8. A judge of the Court of Seasion, the supreme 
oourt of Scotland. 

lawbl(ia'li),a. f<ME.lattfel]iche,<A8.tahUe 
(= Icel. m Sw. laglig s Dan. kwNg), law- 
ful, < (opti, law: see and Lawful, 


8. A reekouing at a public house ; a tavom- lawb^ (l^'li)i ade* [< MB. lawelCehet lagelioe, 
bill. Also lawin, [Scutch.] < AS. lahUee (as Icel, iSgliga). lawfully; < lahlkf 

lawful: see tawly^ a.] Lawfully, 
lawmaker (l&'m&^k6r); n. One who enacts or 
ordains laws; a legislator; a lawgiver, 
lawmanf (1ft ^man), n. [< MB, lawoman^ laxamon 
(as a man’s name, Layamon, the au- 

thor of the ’^Brut”) (llL. lagamannuH, lagman-^ 
nuH), < AS. lahmann, a man acquainted with the 
law; and whose duty it was to declare it, prop, a 
Scand. term (as Icel. Wgmadhr, OSw. lagman), 
< lagu, luW; + mann, man.] 1. A man author- 
ised to declare the law. spedficiilly — (a) The chief 
dtlien or first commoner of an ancient Scandinavian com* 
munlty or state, who was the rookeaman of the people 
■gainat the king and oourt atpunUc aaaembliea, etc., the 
guardian of the law, and preaiaont both of the legislative 
body and of the law-couita. (b) The preaident of the iu> 
promc court of Orkney end Shetland whDe the Islanda re- 
mained under Norao lule. 

The Odeller [of Orknqy and Shetlandl owned no vaaaal- 


Late at e'em drinking the wine. 

And ere they paid the tawing, 

They aet a combat them betweei^ 

. To fight it in the dawing. 

rb§ Jhwielhiu qf yarrow (Child'a Ballads, m. 65). 

lawk (Iftk); [Also lauk, lawks (of, law ^) ; 

a trivial euphemism for Lf^rd.] An exclamation 
expressing wonder or surprise. 

Laui^ Mr. Weller, . . . how you do frighten one 1 

DUtom, Mckwlok, xxxix 
Lawk hdP me, Z don’t kuow where to look. 

Hood, The Loet Heir. 

Iswk-a-dasr (Iftk’srdft), intofj. a variant of Jack- 
aday. Miss Hawkins, The Countess and (Ger- 
trude; in. 196. 

Iftwks (Iftks); intefj, A variant of lawk, 

** what monsters 


IttWBT 

The next to tt Ingoodneite is tbeUne eeUed Byseoalhi 
fine bMneor tlflatue whereof our wives and dames st home 
■at so much store by for to trim and deck themadvea, 

HdOoMd, tr. of lUny, she. 1 . 
Ihw threw off their doublets both, 

Ana stood up in their sarks of tawn. 

Dud Qf Wharton amSt/uori (Child’s Bellida Yin. S68). 
An awful period for those who ventured to maintain lib- 
eral opiniona ; and who were too honeat to acU them fer 
the ennlne of the judge or the lawn of the prehtte. 

d^fiey Saikh, in lAdy Holland, iL 

8. In eoram., a fine sieve, generally of silk, 
through which slip for glasing is passed to bring 
it to uniform fineness and flufdity,»Blalum^ 
Sil^iSg worSlk^^ appvtfii lawnt. etc. See me 

n. a. Made or consisting of lawn.— lawn 
kUem,aleevesoflawn; thedeevesofan AngUoenmw^ 
See Mkkqp-afaeve. 

, Supnoie the Church, your nreaont mistreasL dreeied in 
tawn doevss, on one hand, and Mlaa Sophia, v " 


about her, on the other, which wonld/ou be for? 

GkldmUth, 


' exclaimed Mrs. Partington, 

theae maate^bnllderl muat be ! ” 

Tfw iHonmr (New York), Oct, 1886. 

Iftwland (Ift'lsud); n. A dialectal (Scotch) form 
of lowlai^, 

lawless (Ift'les); a. [< MB. laweles, lagelease (= 
Icel. Uiglauss s Sw. laglds k Dan. mlbtt ) ; < law^ 
+ -lesM,} 1, Not subject or not submistilve to 
law; uncontrolled by law, whether natural, hu- 
man, or divine; licentious; unruly; ungovemed: 
as, lawless passions ; a lawless tyrant or brigand. 
And wrong ropreeaed, and eataUlliht right. 

Which tawUm men had formerly furdonne. 

i^pefiiar, K. q., V. L & 
To be worse than want 
Of thoee that lawtsti and incertain thought 
Imagine howling I Shah., M. tor M., UL 1. 127. 
Por him Ant«a burn'd with lawlm flame, 

And strove to tempt him from the paths of fame. 

Pope, lUah, vL SOL 

8 . Contrary to law ; opposed to the laws of the 
land or of order; illegal; disorderly 
(ew claim; proceedings. 

He nuedi no indirect nor lawlm course. 

Shak., Klch. UI., t 4. 284. 

8. Destitute of law; not conformable to rule 
or reason; abnormal; anomalous: as, lawless 
eccentricities; Imoloss yroaody. 

Mistering the kudm acieiioe of our law. 

Tbimyntm, Aylmer^ Field. 

4 . Deprived of legal rights; beyond the pale 
^ the law— LawliM flburflhes, formerly, in England, 
ehurahea and ohapeli exemptedfrom the vlutation of the 
orettniry, the miniatert of which usually celebrated mar- 
liege without Uoenao or banna- Lawless court See 
enel— Lawless man, i man who la deprived of the bene- 
fit or protection of the law ; on outlaw. Compare towAd 
mem. under 

IftWldllly (Ift’les-li), ode. In a lawless man- 


o|Mi, with no lawn 
‘ r? 

Vicar, vfl. 

For you, right revireud OanabunL 
Nane sets the Unon d s m o sweeter. 

BuruM, LDtosaa, 

My lorda of the lawn d onts have loet helf their honoore 
now. Thadterag, VligliilBiia, IviiL 

lawnd^t, ft* An earlier form of laund^, 
laWHd^, n. An earlier form of lawk^, 
lawn-mower (Iftn'mfi^Sr); n. One who or that 
which mows a lawn; specifically, a machine, 
cither pushed over the ground by hand or drawn 
by a horse, according to its sise, for cutting the 
gmss on a lawn. The lawn-mower consists essentially 
of a donble-edgod spiral knlf & or a series of spiral knlvea 
aet in the periphery of a cyliuder, which ia cauaed by gea]^ 
ing to rotate in contact with the edge uf'Sitationaiy recti- 
linear knife plaoed tangentially to the cylinder at theneight 
from the ground at which the gnuM la to bo out The knives 
thua dip off the graaa upon the principle of edaaora. 

lawn-sprinkler (Iftn'springk^ler), n. A contri- 
vance fur irrigating a lawn or garden gently 
and evenly, a common form ooniists of a vertioel 
pipe lupported on a stand, and having an attachment for 
a noee ai the lower and a swivel collar at the upper end. 
From the iwivel collar project one or more diurt branches 
with small perforation^ and all turned laterally In the same 
direction ^th reference to the center. When the water 
ii turned on, its escape fh>m these holes oauaca the swivel 
collar to revolve rapidly, and the water ia by centrifugal 
force epread in fine droiNi over a drole of moderate diame- 
' ter. 

-sa* - — “ 2S'Sffi'<s 


age to king, oari, lawman (ohief Judge), or hording, but. 
with ohaiauieriatic love of ayitem and defereiioe to lawful 
authority, ho yielded to eaon in his degree the obedience 
of a subject Mmcrial far Orlmey, quoted in Westmin- 
ister llev., OXXVm. 688. 

8, One of a body of aristocrats who held magis- 
terial ofiioe in towns of Daniil origin in early 
England. 

A member, doubtless the foremost member, of the Dan- 
ish civic Confederation, it [Lincoln] still retained a Danish 
patriciate of twelve heroditaiy Lawmen. ... The Lota- 
men of 1 Jnc(dn enjoyed the rignts of territorial lords* AU 
twelve were clothed with the Judicial powers of sac and 
soo. . . . And it is to be noticed that three of these great 
officers were men in holy orders. 

E. A. Freeman, Norman Coaquosiv 1^* 

lawmouger (Ift^mung^gftr), n. A low practi- 
tioner ^ law ; a pettifogger. 


as, a (ow- lawmpaflt, h. An obsolete spelling of lampas^, 

Fairhtdl. _ 

lawn^ (Iftn), n. [A corruption of lawnd^, laundU xday (oailed neourt)’ is' laid (ATtui'd is'dit^'ed lengthwise 
see laund^,] 1. An open space in a forest or Si® 

between or among wood.; a glade. • •“ ““ iu«l a fert O iuctm 


smooth surface by two, throe, or four persons. 
A spacer 78. by 87 teet if two^j^, 78 by M,l( ttuwe or four 


Grovea whoac rich trees wept odorona gums and balm; . . . 
Betwixt thorn lawntf or level downa JrOfon, 1*. L., Iv. 258. 
Bruahing with haaty stcfpa the dewa away. 

To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

Gray, Klegy. 

Thoae long, rank, dark wood-walka drench'd In dew, 
Iioadiog ftx»ro fawn to lawn. Tenngeon, Fair Women. 

8. An open space of nound of some size, cov- 
ered with mss, and kept smoothly mown, as 
near a dwelling or in a pleasure-ground. 

Four courts I mada East, West, and South and North, 
qnaredfawn. "• 
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rennpavn, l*ilaoe of Art 


unlawful- la^i (I&n)jr. (. . [< lawnl, n.j To m^e into 


ly; without regard for law. 

IftWlauneSfl (Ift'les-nos), n. The condition or 
quality of bemg lawless, or of being uurestrain- 
id, unauthorized, or uncontrolled by law; want 
of legality or legitimacy. 

But Burton is not ao much fanciful as osprioious; his 
morion is not the motion of freedom, hut of Anriawnssi. 

Do Qutneey. Rhetoric. 

IftWlikat, G. [< law^ -I- like*^. Cf . the older form 
tawly,} 1. lawful; allowed by law. 

To alfinn the giving of any law or lawlike diapense to tin 
for hardneaa of neart ia a doctrine of extravagance from 
(he sage priuolplea of piety. MOton, Divorce, 11. 7. 

8. Regulated as by law ; characterized by re- 
spect for law and order. 

Let not my verie your kndike mindi dlitdeaac. 

Qaeeotgne, Frulta of War. 

laiF-lilt (Ift^list), n. An annual publication in 
England containinjg matters of information re- 
garding the administration of law and toe leg^ 
profesnon, such as lists of the judges, queen’s 
oounsel, seijcRuts at law, benchers, barristers, 
attorneys, magistrates, law-offieers; sheriil8;eto. 
A similar publication is issued for Scotland. 

**Gio you give a faOow anything to read*ln the mean 
tisseT'* . . . ftminweed mggeiti the Law LUl 

Dkkene, mmaw Houee, xz. 

Uw-lord (Ift’lftrd), fi. 1. A peer in toe British 
Parliament who holds or has held high* Judi- 
elaljcillee, or has been distinguished in toe legal 
* ' fiinoelSTSSUoaiesippeSladtottieHoiise 


lawn ; lay down in grass as a lawn. [Bare.] 

Give me taste to improve sn old funlly seat 

By lawniing an hundred good acres of wheat 

Anrisy, New Bath Guide, Conolorion. 

laim^ (Iftn), fi. and a. [Early mod. E. also lawne, 
launa,iy[E.lawnde,launde; origin uncertain; by 
some regarded as a peculiar use of lawn\ either 
** because from its fineness it was bleached on 
a lawn or smooth grassy sward ” (Imp. Diet.) 
(whereas the word existed in the form laund, 
lawnd, at a time when the other word lawn, ear^ 
lier laund, lawnd, had not the sense of ‘ a bloach- 
iiig-lawn or because, as ” a transparent cover- 
ing,” it might be derived from the sense of a 
vista through trees ” (Wedgwood). The prob- 
able source 18 that pointed out by Bkeat, name- 
ly, F. Loon (formerly also Lan), a town near 
Bheims. Lawn was formerly also called ’ ’ cloth 

of Bheims,” and 

hrayimdThurnay, „ 

domiek reroeotively (Skea^. For toe form, 
of./at 0 fi,< F./aoi>.J 1. n, 1. Fine linen oam- 


Lawn-tennit Conrt 

St the ends C end 7; lervioe-llnM B J stid DH ire slio 
drawn on each side 81 feet from the net. A player stand- 
ing on the base-line L K must eerve (that is, knock) the 
ball with hie racket over the net Into that part of the oourt 
lettered ONOD, and his opponent mnst return the bell on 
the flrst bound into any put of the court on the aide of 
the net oppoeite to him; uie original player or bli partner 
must return the ball anin, striking it on the fly or the 
first bound: and thus the ball is driven back and for& 
over the net until one side fails to return it or knocks it 
out of the <mponent’a court. Fallare to serve the ball 

' "le 


mokes (he opporing score SO, a third 40, and a fourth game. 
Should both sidea, however, attain a score of 4(1L euch a 
situation in the game being known as deiiM, one slae to win 
must secure two points in succession ; or, if one lide hai 
an adoantage or eaitiope— that 1% the first point gained af- 
ter deuce—the other side must mike throe poinU in suo- 
cemlou in order to win. 

Lawn^iennie is a modem adaptation of the first prinol- 
ple of tennis, in the slmideBt form, to a ball-gameplayed 
on gnae with raeketa. Eneye. BrtL , XXnLiSL 

] Likealawn; 


Bheims is not far from Com- (Ift'ni), a. [< townl -f -yi._ 

', which have given oambrio and lev^ and covered with smooth turf. 


Thro’ forresta mountains, or the lawny ground 
If *t happ you aee a maid. • 

brie, us^ for various purposes: also applied in , „ Britwnla'i Eastorila II. L 

the trade to various sheer muslins. Lawn is nota- g. . CJ jGiPn* + -yl.] Made of 

bly used for the sleeves andotherpertsof thedrwof bUb- or resembling the fabric called lawn, 
ops of (ho AngUcan Church. The word is hence much used It was as enorv with her Zawim veil 

In allusion toolihopa like ermine in iHosion to Judgea That fromlSsiilght it eni^miyy should hide her* 

In that channber ther was an hanged bedde, Dnyton, Mosea 1. 

Of sylk and gold full onrypnaly wrought, ^ _ That undefiour'd and unblemlsliable simplicity ot (he 

Andther ^pon a tbete of knmds was apredde, Ooapel— not she herself; for that would never ba but a 

Asolen]ydreisedasltoowdebetlioit|ha friae-whited, a knmy reeemblanoe of her. 

OeniidetCE^ T. ft.X 1* Tt. JfGton, Ghurob-Govanunmitk IL t. 


Anofloerofthelftw; 
one v«8ted with l«gal authority in r6q»eot to the 
adminietratloxL of Justice. 
lAW-piaoe (lA^pfls), «. in fiBhery^ an addition 
to the leader of a pound. [Local, U. S.] 

Soma flShemiMi had an eio 6 Mof ttfaat to the and of the 
iMulor, which addition waa known aa the fow^jalaoc, and, 
whan it waa biwfled up, It left the leader aa oompleta and 
affeotual for guiding ue flab into the pound aa before. 

OmM. iZ^, 1871, p. SQi. 

law-radderingt (lA'pud^dr-ing), n. Meddling 
or ^^potterfn^ in the law. [Bare.] 

Dadailiw hla oaiNudfy nothing reSned alnoe hla idie^nitf- 
dM^.baTatOl the aame it waa In the pan^ and at the 
dreaaer. Colaiterion. 

lawreneilie (Id'ren-slt). n. [Named after Dr. 
J. Lawrence Smitn (1818-88) of Louisville, Ken- 
tnoky.] Native iron protoohlorid, a suhstanoe 
not uncommon In meteoric irons, 
laws (Ids), interim See law^. 
law-sheep (Id'shSp), a. See Jaiwhhindi/ng. 
iawson-eVeti w. An obsolete form of Low 8uih 
day eve. See hw*^, HaUiwcll 
Lawsonla (Id-sd'ni-g), a. P9L. Odnumus), 
named after John Lawem, M« D., author of A 
New Voyage to Carolina (1709).] A genus of 
polypetalous shrubs, consistinff of a BiMle spe- 
cies, X. inermie, the celebrated henna-^ant of 
the East. See henna. The genua belongs to the nat- 
ural order LytArariea, or LytMuisetB, the loosestrife fam- 
ily, and to the tribe LythrecBt being olosely related to the 
orape-myrtle. (See LopersCroemia.) Ithasae-partedosl^ 
4 petals, 8 stamens, a globose 4-oeUod oapsulo bursUng 
ImtUarly, opposite, short-potloled, orate-lanoeolato, en- 
tire leaves, ana white Sowers crowded In fasololes or short 


) Sowers crowded In fasololes or short 
^ The plant la probably indigenous to 
northem Afnoa, Arabia, and the Out Indies, but is onltl- 
vatcd and naturaliaod throughout the tr^los. In England 
It Is often called pHtBet, and In the West Indies 

It goes by the name A Jainaioa mitfwmetk, 

LawBOn 1 cypress, n. 8ee emircaa, 1 (h). 
law-stationer (l&'sta^shQu-Ar), n. In England, 
one who takes in drafts or wntings to be either 
fair copied or engrossed for lawyers, and who 
BometimeH keeps on sale the articles, as parch- 
ment, brief-paper, etc., required by lawyers. 
Ill the latter sense the wora is in use in the 
United States. 

lawsuit (Id'stlt), n. A suit at law or in equity ; 
an action or a proceeding in a civil court ; a pro- 
cess in law instituted by one party to compel 
another to do him Justice, 
law-wortht (14'w6rth ), a. Law-worthy. 

We tboreforc command you, . . . upon the oath of good 
and law-wnih men of your bailiwick. 

En0lithGUdt(Ji E. T. ax a MS' 
law-wcrthyt (l&'wAr^Tiii), a. Possessing full 
legal rights. 

The law’wrthy man could give evidence in a court of 
Justice, In hit own favour or that of another, and could 
call upon hU neighbour and his friends to Justify him. 

Hist. London. 

law-writer (l&'n'tAr), a. l. A writer on law; 
one who writes law-l>ookB.*8. A copier or en- 
' grosser of legal papers, 
lawyer (ld.'y^f)» ME. lawyer (also faicer, 
lawere: see lawer) ; < law^ + -Icri, -ycr,] 1 , One 
who is versed in the law, or is a practitioner of 
law ; one whose profession is to prosecute or do- 
fena'Buits in courts, or advise clients as to their 
legal rights, and aid thorn in securing those 
rights. It is a ffeueral term, comprehending attorneys, 
ooiinsdors, soUdiur^ proctors, barristers, sczjcauts, and 
advocates. 

se leglstres and tawyme holdeth thlafor treuthe. 
That 3 lf I lye Mathew Is to blame. 

Pim Plowman (BX vll. 58. 

Why may not that be the skull of a lawyer t ^erc be 
his quiddities now, his quillets, his casesJbls tenures, and 
his tricks? iSA^r, Hamlet, v. L 107. 

2. In the New Testament, an interpreter or ex- 
pounder of the Mosaic law. 

And Jeeua answering spake unto the kwyert and Pharl- 
seea si^tog^ Is It lawifiu to heal on the sabbath day? 

Ukesiv.a 

8. The mudfish or bowfln, Amia eaka; also, 
the burbot, Lota maoutoea: both more fuUy 
called IdMawyer, [Local, U. S.]— 4. The 
black-necked snlt, Hlmaniofms nigricollie. Be 
Kay, [Local, U. B.1^6. An old thorny stem 
of a brior or bramble, as of Boea canina or J7s- 
hne fhiHcoHoe, [Provincial.]— CMuuni lawyir. 

crown lawyer, etc. ftee the qualifying words.— mp 
lawyert, a mounted robber or highwayman. Also oilled 
Jayhwpy lawyer, iThleves* cant. 1 

The legerdcmalne of . . . Utah Lawy^ 

Qrmw, Groats-worth of wit (ed. ^eeX Int, p zzlx. 

lawyerly (U'yAr-li), a. [< iaft^cr + -2yi.] Like 
a lawyer; befitting a lawyer. 

To which and other Law-traotats 1 refsiT the more loie* 
yorHo mooting of this point Jfgiofi, Blkonoklaitc^ v. 

lax^ (laks). a, and n. [b OF. laeckef F, 2dohc, 
loose, slack, lax, sluggish, cowardly, ae Sp. Pg. 
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Um s It. Koioe, daek, lax, loose, Uueo, lagy; idle, 
sluggish < L. lowue (ML. also transposed *lae- 
es^ OF. laeihef F. laehe, etc., > E. tasks, kwffl), 
wide, open, loose, lax, slack; akin to languerey 
be lanrad (see languid^, languish), and to E. 
tayi ana taoifci. Hence ult. tasJts, laehe^ la^% 
laches, etc., leasfi, release rehx, etc.] Z. a, 1. 
Slack; loose; soft; not drm in texture, consis- 
tency, or tension; readily yielding to touch or 
pressure: as, lax flesh or fiber; nlax cord. 

The flesh of that lort of fish being kut, and spungy, and 
nothing so flnt solid, and wctohiias that ol the 
flshea. Hog, woriu at Creation, It 

And think, If Ids lot were now thine own, 

To grope with tenors nor named nor known, 

How iMwr muscle and weaker nerve 
And a feebler faith thy need might serve. 

Whsaser, Double-Headed Snake. 
8f. Loose; free; being at ease. 

Meanwhile inhabit lax [that isi dwell at easel ye powers 
of heaven. MOiim, P. jL, vll. 168. 

8. Relaxed; not retentive: as, lax bowels.— 
4 . Loose as regards force or energy; wanting 
vigor; weak; remiss; lacking in stnotness: as, 
lax diHCiplino; he is lax in ms duty. 

Under his lax administration, abusea at every kind had 
mnltiidled to an alarming extent. 

Ferd. and Isa., IL S. 

It waa a prejudice against a man of lax prindi^ and 
laxlUe, GsorpsHHoe,MmontbeFloss,vLia. 

0. Loose in construction or application; not 
rigidly exact or precise; vague; equivocal. 

The word *' 0 temns" Itself is sometimei of a log slgnlfl- 
oation. .Mortal, Ohriatian Bdigton, v1. 

The eonventuala had been countenanced In their lax 
Interpretation at themlaa of their order by maiw of their 
own aupmlonL PreeaaO, Ferd. and Isa., U. 6. 

6. In lot,, loose or open; not compact: said of 
some panicles. 

n, n. If. A loosing; relidf. 

O whareforo should I tdl my grief^ 

Since log I cauna find? 

Hoimg baby LMnotton (Child's Hallads, IV. 41X 

9. A looseness; diarrhea. 

laac^f (lake), v, t [< L. laxare, loosen, relax, < 
laxus, loose : see ku^, a. Of. leased, nit. iho same 
word.] To relax. 

An extream fear and an extream ardour of courage do 
equally troublo and km the belly. 

Omim, tr. of Montaigne, xU. 

lax^ (ittks), n, [Formerly also lacks (Kilian) ; 

< ME. lax, < AS. wax s MD. lacks, lachs, lasche, 
lack ss OHG. MHG. ta/is, Q« laehe ss Icel. Sw. lax 
sa Dan, lake, a salmon, ss Pol. loeos, a salmon, 
sa Russ. loaoeH ss Lith. lassisaa m Lett, laaie, a 
salmon-trout.] A salmon, Aeh, 

laxatlft, a, and n. An obsolete form of laxative, 
laxationt (lak-sft'shqn), n. [a It. laeeasUme, 
weariness, weakness, < L. laxatkf(7h), a widen- 
ing. LL. a mitigation, < laxare, pp. laxatue, 
wmen, open, unloose, relax, < laxue, wide, loose : 
see lax^ and taoseS.] A loosing or slacking up ; 
relaxation. 

So aU I wlib mnit lettle In this sum, 

That more strength from laxatkma cxrnie. 

W, Cartwfigkt, A New Year's Gift to a Noble Lord. 

laxative (lak's^tiv), a, and n, [< ME. laxatif, 

< F. kixatlf ss Pr. Umaliu b Bp. Fg. laxativo a 
It. laseativo, < I^ laxatime, loosening, < laxare, 
pp. laxatue, loosen: see taxation,^ I, a. If. 
iioose; soft; easy. 

1 am of such a laxatfoe laughter thot if the devil hlmsidf 
stood by I should laugh in hli face. 

jrta(Ueto» OX Tho Puritan, me. 

FeUows of practised and most laxative tongues. 

B, Jonam, Poetaster, ApoL 

8. In med,, having the power or quality of re- 
lieving from eonsupation by rehunng or open- 
ing the intestines. Compare eathartie, 1, 

XI. n. A medicine that relieves from oostive- 
nosB by relaxing the intestines ; a gentlo purga- 
tive. 

For Goddei love, as tak tome kuaUf, 

Ckaueer, Nun's Priest's Tale, 1. 188. 

laxativsnsss (Isk's^rtiv^OB), n. The quality 
of being laxative. 

lazator (lak-sA^tor), n.; pi. laxatores (lak-s^ 
td'rflz). [NL., < L. laxare, pp. laxatue, loosen: 
see laxaHon,} In amt, that whiph relaxes or 
loosens; the opposite of tansor,— Laxator tym- 
panl, the relaxer of the tympanum, a part of the anterior 
ligament of the malleua once supposed to be musoolar. 
lazifloroilS (lak-si-fld'rus), a. [< L. laxus, lax, 
+ ftos (flor^), flower, + -ous .] Having loose or 
scattered flowers. [Rare.] 
lazifoltoiiB (lak-ri-fo^'li-us), a, [< L. laxus, lax, 
-f folium, leaf, + -oiis.] Having the leaves 
loosely disposed. [Rare.] 

ImcM (lak^t), fi. [< tagi + •4st,'] One who 
favors or allows a or loose Interpretation 


or application of moral law: specifleally, one ol 
a school of casuists who hold wat even slightly 
probable opinions nuty be followed. The lax- 
ists were condemned by Pope Innocent XL 
(IGTO^nd they form no avowed school. Bee 

laxity (lak^s|-ti), n. [< F. laxiU (In older form 
Idehetd) s Sp. laxidaa b It. lasHtd, laeehitA, < 
L. laxita(U)s, laxity, < laxus, loose : see taxi-, a.] 
1. The quahty of being lax; looseness; slack- 
ness ; want of mateTiafflrmnoss, tension, or co- 
herence. 

The former osniec could never beget whlripooli In a 
ohsof of to great s loggy and thinnest. 


8. Relaxedness; wantofretentivenoss: a8,tag- 
i^ of the bowels.— 8. Blackness of force or en- 
ergy; lack of vigor or strictness; weakness; re- 
miBsness. 

Nothing can be more Improper than ease and laxity at 
expreialoii, when tho tmportanoe of the inbjeot Impreaaea 
aoUottnde, or the dignity of the person exacts rtverenos. 

Johnwn, Bambler, No. 161 
rixed a deep stain on It by the eareleai kmOyat their 
morals. Preteott, Ferd. and Isa., Int 

4t. Openness; roominess. [Rare.] 

The hills In Falectlne generally had In their rides plenty 
of oaves, and thoae of snesh kmtfy and receipt that ours In 
England are but conny-boronghs. If oompsied to the pal- 
aces which those hollow plaoee afforded. 

yuUsr, riigidi Sight n* V. 5w 

laxly (laks'li), adv. In a lax manner; loosely; 
without exactoess. 

laxmannlte (laks'm^-it), n, [Named after 
E. Laxmanu, a BwediAi chemist.] In mineral, 
same as vauquelinite, 
laxness (laks'nes), n. A lax condition, 
lay^ (la), V,] pret. and PP* tata (formerly also 


luyed), ppr. laying, [< ME. leyen, lekm, teggen 
(pret. letde, leyde, legde, pp. kid, lend, iSsid, 
i-leyd, etc.), < AB. kyjan ^ret. Ugde, rarely 
coutr. Ude, g^,m4egea, rarely contr. ge49d) (b 
OB. ly/efan ss ()Fries. Uga, leia, Icdsa, lidsia m 
D. MLG. leggon ss OHG, teggan, lekkan, legem, 
MHG. G. legen ss Icol. Icggga ss Dan. Utigge m 
Bw. Idgga ss Goth, lagjan), lay, cause to lie, a 
causal verb, < Uogan^tai, Iwg), lie; soe lie\ 
Lay is thus the causal verb of lie (prot. tay). 
The two verbs, entirely distinct in AB., began 
to be confused in Me., and the admission of 
intrans. uses of the orig. trann. lay, the general 
freedom of change from intrans. to trans. uses 
of verbs, and tho instability of E. diphthongs 
containing, as in lay and lie, an absorbed gut- 
tural, have made tne distinction diffloult to 
keep. Uneducated speakers very commonly, 
and in certain uses even educated speakers, 
use lay, v, and n,, for lie; but rarely lie tor lay.} 
I. trane, 1. To oause to lie or rest ; put or place 
in a position or situation, or as a deposit or a 
burden; deposit; place; impose: as, to tag a 
thing down; to lay one’s hands on a thing; to 
lay a submarine cable; to lay an embargo on 
something; to tag a tax on land. 

And lu a chare they hym laytw, 

And ladd hym home Into Auna^a 

JfA Ff. IL SsTTh. (HoIHimB.) 

There derate no wight bond upon him legge, 

Chawer, EeeveTrida 1* 17. 

Come, now bait your hook again, and lay It Into the 
water, for It ralna again ; and wo will even retire to the 
ayoamoro-treei and there I will give yon more dlreeriona 
oonoeming fuhing. /. ITaEon, Complete Angler, p. 116. 

Her arms across her breast riie laid, 

Tamiyaon, Beggar Maid. 

9. To put or place in some situation, state, or 
condition expressed by a qualifying adjunot, . 
suoh as aside, away, by, down, up, etc. (see the 
phrases below): as, to lay hy money; to tag 
away one’s clothes in lavender. 

The sueoeesful candidate being be who eould lay his 
bowl the neared to the mark. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. SSS, 

Speoifioally— 8. To cause to lie in a prostrate, 
reclining, or recumbent position, as in or on a 
bed or on the ground. 

Whanne he came ther heteyde hym on hlabedd. 

CknetydespL B. T. EX L 768. 
Forwearied with my oortes, 1 did alight 
From loftle st^ anfidownt to slecpe me kmd. 

* " 'X, Lix. 


r, F. 8*1 L ix. UL 
4. To strike down ; beat prostrate ; overthrow 
and make prostrate or level. 

Many a llfriess lud toyed to the graunde, _ 

That tb^e stirred of theiiede strife for to mafea 

AHeaunderafMooedokwCX, B. T. 8.X 1* 801. 
That ipeare enohaunted was whlob^glttiee^^ jp wia 

BhaU we knit our powers, 

And tag thtoAiigleniven with the cmuidT . 
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Tniol with tint hird wnit; it fdl, 

Uk« llAWi In inmmer Ux^/ing loij^ corn. 

Jvnnyaoii, Genint 

5. To oftuse to lie quiet or still ; bring to a state 
ijl rest or quietness; put down ; allay. 

Whore ere my teen? rein, to toy thie wind, or my heert 
will be blown up by the root ^SnaA.,T.audC.,lv. 4. 05. 
AIM ! the devil ’■ looner reieed then laid. 

Qarriokt ProL to Bobool for SoendeL 

6. To place in contiguity or near relation ; jux- 
tapose; annex; conjoin. 

Woe unto them that join houee to honee, that field 
to field. 1ml V. & 


hpedfioaDy, in tow; (a) To preaent or bilw before a court the floor of the mold-lofi (c) ^ tom foam mjpoliit or 
ofj^oe: aatotoyanlndiotmeot (5)7oallege; etate: object, m tlm head of ab^— ^lajon. (a) troepply 
. . j with force; inflict: M, totoyotiblowa W to supply, ai 


a% to l/M the venue ; to toy damages. 

18t. To search ; haunt. 

I have been laying all the town for thee. 

MidSaan, I'rlck to Catch the Old One, 1. 2. 

19t. Same as to lay far (which soc, under IT.). 

Master Piimero was robbed of a oarkanet upon Monday 
iMt; toto the goldsmiths, and found it 

MiddUUm, Tour Five GaUanta Iv. 8. 

Laid abadk. flee abtuki.- Laid embroidery, (a) Gimp- 
ed or raised embroidery, (b) (Jhnrch embrofdeiy in gen- 
eral, Diet, NeedmoHt^'^LbXd gold, in miwrtiidery, 
heavy gold thread laid flat i^n the snilaoe and held 
down, as in couched work, by stitches. - Laid OH, in 
oarp.t said of moldings made In strips nailed to any but- 


7. To place in an orderly fashion, as in ooui'sos oarp., said ui moldings made m strips muied to any but 
or layers; dispose seri^ly or in courses; nut 

together in proper position: as, to lay bric&s; uMlMmSrcpUry, ^Ath laid and set. . 

to lay the timers of a ship.— 8, To fonn or 
oonstruot by arranging and ]>laoing in order the 
serlfd parts or elementH of : as, iolay a founda- 
tion; to toy a mine in besieging a town; to lay 
a floor. 

Or that the broader way 
Gives Danger room more ambushes to toy. 

J, Hnw/iuntf Psyche, 11. 8. 


It Is reported, tlist when the workmen began to toy the 
tdatfurm at Chucedon, how certain Eagles con vayod their 
llncB to the other side of the Straighi. 

Sandyi, Travailed p. 28. 

0. To put into shape or form mentally; settle 
or determine upon; fix; arrange; contrive: 
often with out: as, to lay plans; to lay out a 
oourse of action. 

He had his liking Gatos that Ladle too wedde. 

Aftoittitosr qyJVocsdofns (K K T. S.), 1. 208. 
God had laid it so that Muses sliould be settled this way, 
by having so aide a man, and then a man in whom he 
might be so confident as a brother, Joined in oomniission 
with him. Donne, Sermons, v. 

You mv guess how ill toto his sohemes were, when he 
[Lord Bath I durst not indulge Imth his ambition and ava- 
rice 1 Walpdtt Letters, 11. 7. 

10. To direct by planning; mark out: order: 
as, the captain lain his course toward the land. 
—11. To put down or deposit as a stake or 
wager; stake; risk as a bet on a contingency; 
wager; bet; venture. 

1 will lai with the, Litel «1ohn, twenti pound so read. 

Ptoys of Pedyn If ode (Child's BaUads, V. 425). 
Ill lay my life this Is my husband's dotage. 

B. Jonam, Every Man out of his Humour, Iv. L 

*18. To place on or over a surface ; apply or lix 
superfloially; superpose: as, to lay on paint or 
plMter; to lay one fabric over another in sow- 
ing* 

I will toy sinews upon you, and will bring up flesh upon 
you. Eiric. xxxvli. 0. 

18. To cover wholly or in part with something 
else; coat or mark with something affixed: as, 
to lay a, rope with sennit, or a i^rment with 
braid* 

For it [the ro1)e] ful wel 
With orfrays layd wm every del. 

/tom. qjr the Bow, L 1076, 

Ye shall every one have a velvet coat. 

Laid down with gulden laoos three. 

Johnie Amuirano (Child’s Ballads, VI. 42). 

A bunding of stone . . . being not finished, and toto 
with Olay for want of lime, two rides of it were washed 
down to the ground. Winthrnp, Hist. New England, L 70. 

14. To deposit the proper things on or in : in 
eertain special uses: as, to lay a table (with 
cloth, dishes, etc.) ; to lay printers’ cases (with 
new type). 

When the woko up she heard Mrs. Bolton laying the 
table tor her one o'clock dinner. 

Harper^eMag., LXXVII. 142. 

16. To bring forth and deposit, as eggs: said 
Bpeoiflcally of any oviparous animal. 

Wol thou that [hens] often halche and eyron grete 
Ihaltoapef Half boiled batly tliou hem bring. 

POltodiiii, Httsboiidrio (E. E. T. S.]^ p. 22. 

The flies of latter spring, 

That toy their eggs, and sting andTiing. 

TetmyMm, In Memorlam, 1. 

16, To put or place to one’s account or credit; 
charge; impute. 

Men groan from out of the city: . . . yet God teyeto not 
floOy to them. Job xriv. 12. 

Bo prepare the poison 
As you may toy the subtile operation 
Upon some natural disease of hii* 

B. Janeant BeJanna U. 1. 

17* To present or prefer: as, to lay claim to 
Bomething. 

She shows you, Curias, 

What dalm your oountiy toys to you, and what duty 
You owe to & B. Jamon, Oattiina lU* 8. 

Fohnlailof Moontford laii Claim to the Dnohy of Brit- 
ain bvt In ttm Quarrel wm taken Fiiaoner by the Slug of 
Iwmat. Jtotor, Ghtonlalea,p.l20L' 


^tofa^ (a) To remove and hw rid one's srif to : 


water, gia etc., to houses by moans to pipes leadlng^om 
a main reservoir: sometimes used figuratively in tlds 
sense, (e) To turn toward any point or object^ m the 
head to a boat— To lay OHS opsn to, to expose one to*^ 
To iBJ OHi'S forat, to exert one's self vlgorouriy 


oreamest^.- Tblay ODB’b self out, to make vimyrousbr 
eameii effort ; exm one's self ; take special pelna.^TO 
lij OH loadf, to liy load ont, to nit hard; attack 
fiercely or with vigor ; belabor. 

They fell from words to aharpa and toto on load amalne, 
Unull St length in fight h^yrej^lM wm ^ 

Britomart and gentle Scudamour . . . 

Bo dreadful! strokes each did at other driven 
And toto on load with all their might and powre. 

Sp&neer, F. Q., IV. lx. 22. 

TolsyoHtlMtaldc. Sootohle.— ToloyopsiL to) To 
open; make bare; uncover; show; expose; reveal: m, 
to lay qpen the derigns of an enemy. 


—To liy aboaxfl. m otoordi.— To lay a caM or 
rope, to unite and twist the itranda— Tolay a OOUrBS, 
to lie or aail in a certain direction without being obliged 
to took.— To liy a AnSe. gee doit.— To Isy Blongt, to 
prostrate ; kn^ down ; overthrow. 

To overthrow, toy olofiy, and doatroy, sterna 

WUhiUe, Diet. (ed. 1608X P> 802. 
In one place the walls of cities are lato alony. 

UtiUand, 

The loaders first he toto along. Bryden, Mneid, i. 264. 
To lay* aside, (a) 'J'o put on one side or out of (he way 
for atlme or for a purpoite ; reserve from present use : as, 
to lay aeide one's work, or part of one's earnings. (6) To 
put away permanently; give up; abandon ; discard : aa, to 
lay aeide u bad habit.— To lay away, (a) To put aside ; 
give up ; discard. 

Such the sight 

Of fowlo Dnessa, when her boirowed light 
Is laid ateay, and oounterfesaunce kiiowne. 

Bpeneer, F. Q., I. vilL 40. 
(h) To lay by or aside for preservation : place in store for 
safe keeping or future use : m, to toy aicay a hundred dol- 
lars n year. -To lay boforc, to exhibit or submit to; 
sent for inipeotlon or consideration to : as, ho loto his pa^ 
pera or his opinions, b^ore the oominittuo.— To lay by. 
(a) To put aside or away ; put off ; dismiss ; discard. 

And she oroso^ and wont away, and toto by her vail from 
her. Gen. xxxvilL 10. 

Lay by all nicety and prolixious bluslies. 

^SfAoi^., M. for M., IL 4. 162, 

'Ihey would toy by (heir auimositios implicitly. If he bid 
them be friends. Steele, Bpoutator, No. 407. 

(5) To put aside for future use ; Itw up ; roseryn ; as, to toy 
bf/ a part of one's inooroe.— To lay by the batoo. Hoc 
torii.— Tolayb7tholec,tobrlngi>ythcIoc. Hoetoi^. 
—To lay tilalm w* Bee daimi, and dot. 17, above.— To 
lay down, (a) To relinquish ; abandon ; resign ; give np : 
as, to toy d<nm an oflloe or uommiulon. (b) To stake or de- 
posit aa a plodge, equivalent, or satisfaction : ns, toy down 
your money. 

Next day he writ to me that eight pounds would dis- 
charge him, and that Mr. Selduu would lay down half. 

Donne, Letters, Ixxii. 
(et) To fasten down or apply m embroidery ; embroider; 
decumte. 

A scarlet cloak, la^d dam with silver lace three Inches 
broad. SeoU, MonMtory, xlv. 

(d) To set down, m a plan on paper ; delineate ; as, to l<m 
down a chart of a shore or aea ; In ehip-building. to lay otT 
(see below), (e) To set down as a buds for argument or 
action : in general, to affinn ; assort ; as, to lay dotm a 
proposition or principle: especially, to assert msglsteri- 
slly or dictatorially ; M, to le^ dotm the law. 

Hue layee you downe a hundred wild plots, all Impossible 
things, which you must bo mlod by perforce. 

By. Barle, Mioro-oosmograpnie, A Medling Man. 

1*lato toys It dom m a maxim that men ought to wo^ 
ship the gods according to the laws of the oonntry. 

Sw^ft, Hentiments of a Uh. of Eng. Man, I. 
(/) To store away for future use, as wine or provisions In 
a cellar. 

Mr. Li nkln water had only been here twenty year, Bir, 
when that pipe of double-diamond was toto dom. 

DUImM, Nicholai Nickleby, xavll. 
To lay fintbtf to lay or sot out ; expend ; set forth.— To 
lay haadi OH. Boo hand,— To lay or pat hoodf to- 
fouior, to confer : consult- To wbold of or on, to 
graap; seise; catch. -To lay In, to provide or procure 
and place in store : m, to toy to provisions.— To lay In 
balaiioe. Bee ftatono*.— To lay in layendor. Beetoe- 
endsrO.- TO loy iH ono'i tUaht, to urge m an objection ; 
make a subject of acouiatlon, or an oooasioii of faultfind- 
ing with one. 

iMSt night you toy it madam, to ow didi 
How that a maid of ours (whom we must check) 

Had broke your bitches 1 m. 

Sir J. Hartoyton, Epignuna, I 27. 
Think'at thou twill not be toto f tA' dUh 
Thou tom'dat thy back? quoth Echo, piah. 

8. Butler, Hudibraa, 1. ill 20Q. 
To lay It on, to do anything to excess, m to be lavish in 
exp^lture, to charge an exorbitant price, to flatter or 
denounce extravagantly, etc. 

My father hath made her mistreee of the feMt and she 
to^ U on. 8hak., W. T., iv. a 4L 

For inconstancy 111 suffer ; 

Lay U on, jnstloe, till my aoiil melt in me. 

Bmu. and M, King and No Rina iv. 2, 




Thoir smootlinossL like a goodly champaign plain, 
Laye open all the little worms that oi’oop. 

Shak., Lucreoe, 1, 184a 

To make an opening in ; wound ; out In auoh a way m 
expose what la inside or nudomoath. 

Its edge toto Uio rapporee'a face c»en In a bright acailet 
garii extoudiiig fipm eyebrow to chin. 

Laiwrenee, Guy Livingstone, p. ISO. 

TO lay out (a) To expend; dispense; lavish, (bt) To 
dlq)lay ; iliow or exhibit. 


Live and lay out your triumphs, gild your glories. 

Fleteher, Mad Lover, ill. a 
(e) To show or set forth; exposa 
He was dangerous, and takes occasion to layout bigotry 
and false confidence In all Its coluuia Bp. AUerbury. 

(d) To plan ; dispose in order the several parts of : aa to 
lay out a gaiilen. (e) To dross lit grave-clothes and place 
in a recumbent and extended posture for burial : lald of a 
corpae. (/) To dlsaltlo ; place hors de oomtiat : aajie lato 
him out with a single blow or shot. JVnlgar.l ->To lay 
over, to spread over ; Incmst ; cover the surface of ; ovqiv 
lay : os, to lay over with gold or sll vor.— To lay Blige to. 

(a) To besiege ; enoompass with nn army. 

After this it wm concluded tliai the King riiould toy 
Siege to the City of Toumuy. Baker, Chroiiloloa P> 250, 

(b) Figurative^, to imixntano ; besiege with constant ao- 
licitatlons.- To loy toe land (naut\ to oanae the land 
apparently to sink or appear lower by soiling from It, the 
dTstaiice diminishing the elevation.— To lay the venue, 


W remove ana my aaia<^ na one a aeii ox : 

an outer garment; to toy qfa burden, (b) To 


lsr(tlieplansof ashlp)from tnepapertotheniUilwon aons or objeoto around yon. 


in law, to spool/y a certain place m the venue.— To lay 
to. (a) To apply with vigor. 

Ijdy to your fingers ; help to bear this away. 

-Sbo*., TemposMv. 1, 261. 
(bf) To attack or harass, (e) BatU,, to check the motion 
of, as a ship, and cause her to be stationary.- To ley to 
gaget. Hee yoyvi.— To lay to hea^ , Be? heart— To 
lay to one’e choxge, to aoouso one of ; hold one renwn- 
siblo for.— To lay up. (a) To store away or lay aslda u 
for future nse ; deposit ; store up. 

lety up for yourselves treMurei in heaven. Mat. vl. 20. 
(b) To reserve ; hold in reserve. 

lliere were forty or fifty acres of gnus toto up for hiy. 

Frimde, Bketuhea, p. 74. 

(e) To oonflnc to the bed or one's room, M by lllnoss ; in- 
capacitate or lay aside for a time. 

Yon II drink, doctor, 

If there be any good moat, u much good wine now ' 

As would lay i^p a Untoh nmlussador. 

B. JotiMon, Staple of News, 111. L 

(d) Band., to dismantle, m a ahlp, and put in a dock or 
other place of aecurlty. (e) To lay together and soonre, m 
the Btranda of a rope by Iwlitlng, or tho wires of a wire 
cable by twisting or binding.— TO lay WOtt, to He in wait, 
or in ambush. 

Than cum tidliiges how tho kyngo Arthur hodde totoe 
a-waUe a-gulii hym. JfeHin (E. E. T. H.), til. 659. 

Even mine own familiar friend . . . hath toto neat 
wait for me. Book Common Prayer, l*salter, xlL 9. 

To lay WOBtO, to devastate ; desdate ; make a WMte or 
desert of by destruction. 

Nineveh's turn comes to drink deep of this Cup of Fniy, 
and she wm lato waet tor returning to her sins after Re- 
pentance. smiingfleet, Bermoni, 11. iv. 

Cities toto woito, they storm'd the dens and oaves. 

Pope, Windsor Forest* 1. 49. 
bBvil /’toea etc. Seejnit. 

LL,intran8» 1. To bring forth op ppoduoeeggB. 

Hens will greedily eat the herii which will make them 
tog the better, Mortimer, Husbandry* 

8. To contrive ; form a scliome ; lay plans ; take 
steps. [Kare.j 

I owe him money for sweetmeats, and he hM toto to ai> 
reet me, 1 hear. B. Joneon, Footastcr, Hi 1. 

Scarce are their oonsorti cold, ere they are laying ter a 
second match. Bp. Ball, OMee of Gonscienoe. 

3. To wager; bet; stake money; as, to lay on 
a raoe-home.— 4. yauL, to put or place one’s 
self in a certain position ; go or come as indi- 
cated: as, lay aloft; lay down from aloft; lay 

aft. [This nautical use of tog, snpposed by some to be an 
error for Na i> of the same namre m in the preceding omm 
and in thepbrasei bOIow, In all of them % is the transi- 
tive verb used intransitively, an object being always im- 
plied. Thus, l^ alqit means pat or plaoe yourself aloft; 
tog about you, lay your weapon (for matanoe) on the ptf- 
objects around you.] « 
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5. To lie (In most uses). Beeltoi. [Aoonunon 
erroneous me. See remarks in ets^ology.] 
gand’it him, ■blTerins in tlur plurfol iprsy, . . . 

And dubeit him sgsln to eenh : there let him lau. 

Byron, ChUde Harold, iv. Isa 

Lauslitfidlsydimt. Bee fowk- To lay about one, 
to lUike on idl aldea ; act with Tlgor.— To lay att, to 
•trike or endeayor to atriko. 

The aword of him that iayeth at him cannot hold. 

JobalLSa 

To lay fbr, to laj wait or lie in wait for. [How only lAang.] 
To. Where are they? let'a ap preaenUy and kty/or liem. 
Oo. I have done that already, air, both by ooiiatableeand 
other oinoera. 

Mofwton, Jomon, and Chapman, Eastward Uo^ iv, 1, 
To lay int, to lay about one. 

The kynge Oaradoa com in freiwho with x"*) men and 
lrid$ in a>monge hem ferody. MeHin (£. E. T. 8.X 11, S49. 
To lay In fbrt, to make overtorea lor; engage or aeoure 
the poaaeealon of. 

1 have Md infer these. Drydm, 

To lay Into, to boat or dmb thoroughly. [Colloq.] 

1 shall be voiy happy, ... if you contemplate horae. 
whipping any body, to go and hold the door, while yonk^ 
into the ruffian. 

D. Jomid, Ken of Oharaoter, John ApjdoJohn, xUL 
To lay on, to strike ; boat; deal blows. 

A-noon as Ylfyn was vp he smote in to the preas^ and 
Wide on ao harde that he brake tho preaae. 

ir#rf»n(K.E. T. aXiLl57. 
Jmm oil Kacduff, 

And damn'd be him that first cries ‘^Hold, enough ! ” 
Shak,, Mad^th, v. A 88. 
Tolayout to) To purpose; intend :aa, to toy out to make 
a Journey. iColloq.J (o)l’o" ' 


) take measures ; seek. 

There hardly has been a time sinoo tho Apostles' day, in 
fThloh men were more likdy than in this m to do their 
good deeds to be seen of men, to toy out for human praise, 
and therefore to ahape their aotiona by the wotla'a rule 
rather than God's will 

J, S. Kmman, Paroohial Sermona, L 180. 
To lay OTsr, to aurpaaa ; ezcid. [Blang.] 

They’ve a etreot up there in "Eoarlng;" that would toy 
over any etreot In Ked Dog. 

Bret //arte, Luck of Eoaring Camp. 

Tb lay to, erroiieons for to lie to.— To lay Upont, to im- 
p^une. sByn. Lie, Lay, Bee itoi, v. i. 
lay^ (Ift)i W. [< toyi, V, C£. OS. ktoa s= OFrins. 
laya a D* toapa MliO. iaffo a OHG, Idya, MHO. 
Uip€, G. laffe = Icel. Dan, lay a Sw. ktff, IdffOf 
layer, Her, eto.: from the verb cognate with 
Itoi, In some uses an erroneous mo of lie^, n.] 
If. That wbioh lies or is laid ; a layer or stratum, 

first they layed a lay of Hrtokea, tlien a Mat made of 
Canes, square as the Isriokes, and In atuad of lime they 
daubed It with earth. ffaJUvift't Voyoffet, 11. 21A 

0. In waol~fnan^/'.f a quantity of wool or other 
fiber in a willow or oarding-maohine. JG, H, 
Knight.-~Z\, Abet; a wager; an obligation. 

Clif, My soul and body on the action both! 
york. A dreadful to^— address theo instantly ! 

Bhak., £ Hon, Vl„ v. 2. 27. 
They bound themselves by a eaored toy and oath. 

Bolkmd. 

4. Relative position, direction, arrangement, 
situation, etc.; the way or manner in which a 
thins Ues in relation to something else : as, the 
lay (3 the land: the toy of a rope (that is, the 
direction in which the different strands ore 
twisted ), [Lay In this aenae la much more common than 
lie, but the latter is regarded aa more correct. Boo Hei, 

IL, l.| 

Gt> Station; rank. 

Woloome unto thee, renowned Turk, 

Hot for thy toy, but for thy worth In arms. 

JTyd (% Bolimaa and ferieda. 

6. A shore of profit; spooifically, in whaling 
and sealing^ tho proportionate share of the pro* 
fits of a voyage which each ofScer and member 
of the Grew reoeives. These lays are known aa a 
short toy and a long lay, aooordlng to the position and ex- 
perleuoo of the recipient, and are agreed upon between the 
ew before 
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tool, laaidk a Gael, tookfk, a song, poemi a W. 
Itoto, a sound, note, tone, voice. It is not clear 
that these forms are akin to AS. U 6 ik a OHG. 
Hod, toed, MHG. liei, G. Ued a loel. (/ddk a Goth. 
HiuHk (in verb Httlaon, sing), a song, strophe.] 
A song ; a lyrical utterance, either in woras or 
in musical tones; specifioally, a lyric poem, 

ir se wyl hrsten this toye bot on litWl ouflCL 
1 sobal Muo hl^ u tit as 1 in toun herae mth tonge. 
air Gawayna and the Qnm Bntght (a B. T. B.U. 81. 
Bo ohaunts the mounUng lark her gladsome toy 
Wha night gives place to the dtdlghtfull day. 

Beaumont, To visoount Perbeok. 
I love the (dd mdodious toys 
Which softly mdt tho ages through. 

WAtotof, Viom, 

lay^ (lft)» a. [< ME. toy, < OF. tot, F. lai (also 
toi^) a Sp, toloo a i^.It. totoo (clOFries. toha, 
toto a D. tofk a MLCh too a OHG. totoo, MHG. 
totoo, toto, G. laid a Dan. lag, partly < F., partly 

< £.). < LL. ML. totom, lay tin LL. only as a 
noun), < Gr. hiUdg, belon^iig to the people, 

< lode, Attic the people. Also in more 
mod. form laic, Areetly from the LL.] 1, Of 
or pertaining to the people or laity, as distinct 
from the clergy ; not clerical : as, a toy person ; 
a toy preacher. 

Tis a meddling friar ; 

1 do not like the man; had he been toy, my lord, 

... 1 had awlnm him soundly. 

ahak„ M.forM.,v.LlS8. 

The toy part of his mt^eaty's snbjecta . . . may be di- 
vided into three diatlnot stabMb the dvll, the mflim, and 
the maritime. BUtMono, Com.,!. xlL 

8, Not belonging to, connected with, or pro- 
ceeding from the profession or occupation con- 
cerned; unprofessional: aa, a toy judm; a toy 
opinion of a legal question.»8t. Uneducated; 
unlearned ; ignorant. 

Lered men A lay, tre & bond of tonne. 

Bek, efHranm, p 171. 

For then all mouths will Judga and their own way, 
The leam'd have no more privilege than tho toy. 

B, Jemam, Epigram^ 181. 

4. In eard^laying, not trumps .* aa, a toy suit ; 
a lay cord.— Lay baptliiii, baptism admlulatorod by a 
layman.— Lay teothsr. (a) A layman. 

N either did the first Nioene counoel, aa great and learned 


(d) A man under the vows of oalibacy and obodionoe, who 
serves the monks iu a monastery, chiefly in manual labor, 
but la exempt from the studies and roligioui aervioea re- 
quired of the monka. 

'Jills retreat, ao anitod to the goiilna of a Gray* or a Mil- 
ton, la now oooupled by a toy-wvCAer, who resides in it 
me^ to keep It clean. Ewdaee, Italy, in. x. 

Lty OOmmuillOII, the state of being In the communion of 
tho ohnroh as a layman, in distinction from the poasesalon 
of the additional powers and prlvUogea of a olergyroan ; 
as, to rednoe a priest or clergyman to toy sonuiiimmii as a 
punishment for offense.— Lay oorpmtioiL See eorvo~ 
ration.— Lay detogata, a layman chosen to represent hia 
own order in an eomeaiaatloal convention, council, or oon- 
fereuce.— Lay fba. (a) Lands held in fee of a lay lord, 
as diatinguluied from tboao lands which belong to the 
choroh. (6) A fee held in oonaidemtion of aeoular aervfoe. 
—Lay InUKTOpElator, an impropriator who la a layman : 
a layman to whom the omolurnento of «n ecolealaatloal 
living were given,— Lay lUViStitnre. Hee eoelutantieol 
tomiHtiiiv, under iiMMehtov.— Lay Ju^^ See/mto^— 
Lay lord, a civil lord of the Britlah aamlralty.--i^ 
reader, a layman licensed to read the prayers in chnroh. 
— Lay liiter, a woman who occupies a position in a nun- 
nery analogons to that of a lay brother In a monaate^. 
Also calledsiilsr eoneerw.— w Tioail, In the Sng, CH, 
officers of a cathedral whose auty it is to ling so much lif 
the service aa may be pmtformedny laymen or by those in 
minor orders. In some of the old cathedrals they formed 
a corporation ; in some they were persons In holy orders. 
In moat now cathedmla they are merely paid singers. They 
are alio oaUed rierA eioafv^ aiwiitor vieofw, toy 
otorAf, cAantsm, mnm^, and aseundam. 


V. Ntanrt to Ml qnate ion. foqM Btlli. tern, 
the Bivar, which was ondy the <men woods vnder the Imr 
ofahUL Quoted in S^JoAnAiilU'iWcwki,LaM; 

1^, n. [Also to; <^. to, to«. W®, to<i «•, 
W^e, <A.B.Uo,U 0 (■ leeL tom-), flame, UAt- 
ning; from the root of ledht, light: see Hgaflo 
CtTlowt and tolll.] A flame. 

And aa wex and weyke and bote firre togyderea 
Foatren forth a flaombe and a feyre leye, 

So doth the sire and the aone and also ipiritua saaotus 
Foatren forth amongea folke lone and blleue. 

Piers Pknman (<'j, xvtL 207. 

lay^ (la), n. [< ME, toiL toto. leie, leye, layfe, < 
AS. lagu ss OS. Uigu m Icel. Wgr, etc., a lake : 
see to^i.] A lake. 

He made alle a valaye, 

A1 ao it were a brod Utye, 

ArtAour and Iferiin, p 800. (Haflftasff.) 

laylO (la), n. [By apheresis from oHayB.] The 
staudaid of metals. [Prov. Eng.] 

layii (la), n. Same asTalAf'i, 2, of which it is a 
corruption. 

Two or more ends are paaaed through each alit of the 
reed, which ia fixed in a toy or **batteti." a suspended 
frame tor moving the reed backward in beating in» the 
weft. Bncye, BrU,, XXji^ 4SA. 

Each stroke of the toy advances the weft the distanoe 
required. Ure, Diet., IV. 857. 

lay-cap (la'kap), n. In weaving, a wooden bar 
Wliioh is adapted to lie upon the top of and 
assist in holding the reed in the lathe or bat- 
ten, and also formed to afford a convenient 
hold for the weaver in working the lathe. See 
toftod, 2. 

laydt (Iftd). An obsolete preterit and past par- 
ticiple of toyi. 

lay-day (laMa), n. One of a stipulated num- 
ber of days allowed to a freighter or charterer 
of a vessel for shipping or unshipping cargo. 
In the abicnee of oontniry cnatom, Snnaaya are to be 
computed In the calculation of lay-days at tho port of dia- 
charge. 

layer (Ifi'er), n. [< ME. layer, leyare, a layer 
( of stones or bricks); < toyi, v. , + -cri. In defs. 
2-6 used in a passive sense, ‘that which lies,’ 
as if equiv. to lierl, and its variants l^ger, 
lodger^, and in part another spelling of totrl; 
see lairK Hcfi, Ugger, ledgeri^,] 1. Chie who or 
that which lays, in an v sense of the verb toy; 
as, a brioktoycr; specifically, a hen that lays 
eggs: as, she is a good layer. 

The oldcat ire always reckoned the best sittemi and the 
youngest the best taym, MorUmar, 

0. A thickness of some material laid or resting 
upon or spread over a surface of any kind; a 
stratum ox moderate thickness : as, a layer of 
paint; successive laykre of clay, shale, and 
slato; a cake made in layers; the five layers ot 
the muscles of the back. 

A layer of rich mould beneath and about his natural 
earth to nonriih the fibers. 

JSMyn, Caletidarinm Hortenaa 
A cedar spread hli dark-green toyan of ahada 

Tennyam, Gardener's Oaugfatcr. 

8. In masonry and bricklaying: (a) Same as 
course^, 10 (a), (b) A bod of mortar or cement. 
IS, H, Knighi,^^. In leather-manttf,, a welt 
or streugtheniM strip. E. H. A 

shoot or twig of a plant, not detached from the 
stock, partly laid under ground for growth or 
propagation. — 6, In tanning, a pit or vat con- 
taining a strong solution of tannin, in which 
hides are laid near the end of the tanning pro- 
cess. Also called bloomcr^t. 

The hides are next put into lane vats called towers, in 
which they are imootbly stratified, with more bark and a 
atronger Infualon. Ure, Diet., IIL 81 


owners of the veaael and the crew 

7. A field or method of operations ; special kind 
of theft or roguery: as, nls lay is pocket-pick- 
ing, or the drop game. [Thieves’ slang.] 

I have found von, 

Your lays, and out-leapA Juniuij^haui^ Bondne^ A 

Our people have moved this boy on, and he's not to be 
found on hla old toy. Biekem, Bleak House. 

8. A certain quantity of thread or worsted. It 
is iiBUi^y 800 yards, oeing 200 threads on a reel 
of 4 yaras ; but in some places it is less. Also 

r,onaharei: 
latead of re- 


^ Henla, the outer layer of the medullary potllan of the 


loo— Klnrihtn lay. BeeAtocAln.— 
H offioeri and crew are ^ 


-On am, 

n Olay, ini 


oeiving wages. Bee def. Ship on a lay. to hire a 

orew on aharea. not on wages.— WiUl lay, a uate mea- 
^ anrlng 8 “ " " 


' (l&). Preterit of Ho^. 

(1&), h. [< ME. layc, lai, < OF. lai, toto, F. 
lai H Pr. lays, toto, a song, lay ; prob. of Celtic 
origin, from a Bret, form not recorded, m Ir. 


law, ult. akin to E. law : see lawh Hence also 
(from L. lex (leg-), law) E. tool, loyal, legal, legate, 
allege^ etc.: see Itot.] If. Law. 

Bon, thou lyat oght lere To lyf by Movaea lay, 

York IHaye, p. 159. 
Tla ohurohman'a lay and verito 
Tb live in love and oharlW' Psato, Edward 1. 

0f. Faith; creed; religious profession. 

Bhe . . . leyde him that she wolde roneye her toy 
And oriatendom of preestea handes longer 
Bq^ntlng blr ahe hethen was ao longe. 

Chaucer, Man of Law's Tale, L 278. 

8t. Faithfulness; fideHty. Piers Plowman,^ 
4. Libe^; leisure: latitude; opportunity* 
[North. Eng.]— 5. A poor-rate. [Prov.” " 


layO (Ifi), II. and a. An obsolete or dialect 
form of tool. 

Iay7 (lft)> It* An obsolete or dialectal form of 
leek. 


kldney.-C 

line, etc.. nw um MUI 

Same as kittneniam. — Javat at rods adid coiiei. 
ivftoa.— the rings of wood ilmi» l 
round the pith in exogenous treei, one being prodneed 
for every period of growth which the treepaaaee tbronglL 
See fii ffw ft . 

lay^ ft'4r),p.f. [< layer, nA In Ikirf., to prop- 
imte by bending the snoot of a living stem into 
the soil, the shoot striking root whfle still fed 
by the parent plant. 

laytr-board, lam-boarding (Ifl'4r-bdrd,-b6r^- 
dlng), ft. Boaraing for sustaining roof-gutters 
of lead. Also called toffr-&(Mird,gsftof-5oar<Hiigt 

layirliigaft'^ing)»?* 

baln.of toyer,v.] Theoper^ 
ation of propagating plants 
bv layers. ISee to^, e. I 
The figure ihowa the layered 
tdown and kept in the gi 


bentd 

by a hooked peg; 
lota, and a 


and kept in the ground 
i; the young root- 


right 




iGck enppdrting the 
the shoot in an up- 




limTHlB (U' 6 r«n'), «. 

In prtMia, IlM 
«ta., to a printiiig-mtomho. r 
•n Aatomatio meotumluu w^ 


OnewholftTson. Qpo- 
— ntor who foods Shomw^ 
(b) In tnsoh* fngtn,, 
In s oolning-proML ein- 
^ or othor lUAlogous msohlne foods blsnks 
to thelUbs of the prose. 

laytTOTt (1&'6r-out'), H. One who ezpendB 
money; arteward. iRare.l 
lifiriOT6r(l&'dr-dV6r),fi. [Also larwwerj A 
whip ; ■ any instrument of ohastiaement. Ailli~ 
weu, [Prov. Kng. and U. B-J^Laynp - or e ra ftxr 
niaddlerB, s punishment for meddlers ; heuos, something 
not to be meddled with. 

layinMip (la'6r-up')r One who laya or trea- 
•nrea up. 

Old age. that llUdpsMgi of beauty, oan do no more spoil 
upon my face. Shat,, Uen. V., ▼. ii. m 

lajigry (l&'divi), a. [< layer + Growing 
in layera. [Kare.] 

Trom hedge to layery boeoh. Leigh Hunt, Foliage, 
layette (la-yeto* n. [F.l 1. A complete outfit 
for a new-bom child, including garments, toilet 
articles, cradle or bassinet, and bedding.— 2. 
A three-sided trav or box without a cover, used 
to carry powder from one mortar to another in 
powder-mills. FarroWf Mil* Encyc. 
lay^Agnre (la^flg^^r), it. [< Zay- as in lajfmatfi 
+ Jigure. Now appar. regarded as < lay^, v. 


'if a figure that is Maid’ or that Mies’ in a 
particular pose.] 1. A jointed figure used by 
painters, made of wood, cork, etc., in imitation 
of the human body, n oan be plaoed in any poaltloii 
or attitude, and serves when olothod as a modu for dm- 
p^es, etc. Fonnorly also oallod layman. 

Hence— 2. A living person or a character in 
fiction who lacks indinduality, or who is treat- 
ed merely as a foil or puppet, 
laying (Ifi'iug), n. [Vorbal n. of Zayi, e.] 1. 
The act of one who or that which laya ; the act 
of depositing or dropping, aa eggs: said of 
birds, etc.— 2. The number of eggs laid, as by 
a flock of hens in one day or other period.— 
8. In roptMnakifig, the twisting of throe or more 
yams together to form a strand, or of three 
strands to form a rope. K H, Knight-^A, In 
pUuiim^work, the first coat on lathing of two- 
coat work, the surface of which is usually 
roughed by sweeping it with a broom.— Laying 
BeeAamr, * 

laying-down (l&'ing-doun')» n. In ekip-Jmild- 
ing^e delineation of the parts of a ship in their 
fim sise on the floor of the mold-loft, 
laying-book (Ift'iug-hiCik), n, in rope-niaUng, 
one of a aories of iron hooks on the poles on 
which a rope is hung while it is twisted by the 
rope-maker. 

laying-in (l&'iug-inOt l- The first painting 
upon any object which is to bcf decorated in 
color.— 2. drawing of the 

outline of a design to be out. 
laying-madlilieTl&Mng-ma-shfin^). n. Inrryic- 
mahing, a machine for ** laying up ’’ or twisting 
strands to form a rope* a rariety of Improrad ma> 
bhlnat are In me for thii pnrpoee. The geneiul prlndidei 
upon which- tliey operate are the lame ai In epliiiiiiis«, 
donbUnff*. and twlatliiff-machlneB ueod In tlio textile arts, 
the parti, however, being itrougor, and otberwlee adapt- 
ed to the heavier work of ropo«inaklng. 

‘ Ig-on (Ift'ing-on')i In printing, same as 

mg, 4, [Eng.] 

laying-preSB (la'mg-pres), n. In hoohbindina, 
a smalf screw-press in which books are tightly 
held while their edges are out by a plow-lmife. 
loyllUt-tQP (Ift'ing-top), n. In rupfHnahing, a 
wo^n cone or top-shaped piece of wood 
plaoed between the strands in laying up or 
' twisting a rope, to keep the twist well to the 
point at which the strands diverge, and prevent 
it from extending along the strands, which 
wonld produce what is called alack twist* As 
the twisting proceeds, the laying-top retreats 
toward the untwisted part of the strands, 
layktt, e. and n. An obsolete form of ZoitoS. 
layla&d, a. See kaland* 

Soone be, with palne and laoke of Uoud, 
rai down, on thit Iw-toui, 

Sir OuBm (OblM'i la 17^ 

Isjfjpck (IftMok), a. A provincial corruption of 

lunumi (li'miui), n.; pi. laymen (-men). [< 
SE. logman, mman (mOFries. ZdJbiiaft ssMLG. 
Woman m loel. teikmaakr s Dan. lagmond » Sw. 
Mnmhi); < lay^ + OMm.] An unprofessional 
man; a man beloi^ng to the laity or general 
mMS of pe^le. as iustinguished from members 
df the professions of divinity, law, and medi- 
elne; tpecifieally, one who does not belong to 
the elerleal profession; more particularly, a 
thurch-memDer who is not a clergyman: also 
jmetliiieB applied to persons with reference to 
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any other profession or oeeupation in whioh 
they are not expert. 

Thera had been good store of Lagmem Blood Shed al- 
ready, and now the time Is oorolng to have Gergymens 
ihod. Hater, Ghtouieiea, p. 8S1. 

Log-men have best Interpreted the h^ pla^ In the 
Bible. Sddeii, TaUe Talk, p. SO. 

Outsiders, laymen, oan alwayi benefit experts by sng^ 
geitlom. If ui no other way. 

” Hf* CMbb, Seif-Oultnrc^ p. UL 

layman^ (Ift'mgn), a. [< D. leman, a laman, 
lay-figure, oontr. of *lcdenman (b G. gHeder^ 
man^, < leden, pi. of Ud (s G. glied b AS. li(k, 
E. nth), a joint, + man b G. mann s AS. man^, 
E. man. The name seems to have been intro- 
duced by or from Dutch artists in the 17th cen- 
tury.] mme as lay-flgure, 1. 

You are to have a layman almost as big ss the life for 
every figure in partlouiiw, . . . besides the natural figure 
before you. 

lOryden, tr. of Dufresnoy's Art of Painting, |SS0 l 

layme, »• Same as ZomoS. 
Iayil6rt,layner6t,a. Obsolete forms of Zdnwior. 
lay-out (l&’out), n. and a. 1. ». 1. A laying or 
spreading out; plan; arrangement. [Rare.] 
Althoogh the oonoeption of its lay^aui dates b^ nearly 
half s oentary, the treo planting that has added so much 

to Waahington was b^nn only In lH7a 

^ Barpafe Mag,, LXXVIL 88S. 

2. That which is laid or spread out ; a collec- 
tion of things laid out; an apparatus; a dis- 
play; a spread: as, a layout tor dinner, for 
gaming, or for operations or any kind. [GoUoq.] 
nil fa mine-owner’s] necessities are approolated by the 
other owners, who get np a most ogpensive lay-out for 
him. JCeCfum, Hooky Mountains, p. Sie. 

A whole opium Zoy-out, including pipe, fork, lsmp,Bad 
spoon, esn now be had for loss than five dollars. 

Pep, Sti, Mo,, XXXni* 664. 

8. The space occupied or fished over by a haul- 
seil) e.— Fturo lay-out, the thirteen esrds of a suit which 
sre fssteoM to ue fsro-tsble, snd on or near which the 
stakes sre placed. They ere usually arranged In two rows 
of six esroB each, ace to six in onc^ and ^ht to king in 
the other, in reversed order, and the seven at the end 
next to the six and eight. 

n, u. Laid out, stretchod, or extended; as, 
a lay^imt line (a long line buoyed at each end, 
from whioh baited nook-lines run into deep 
water). [New Jersey.] 

lay-rod (la'rod), n. In a loom, one of the rods 
crossing the warp-threads from side to side, to 
separate the lays. 

layaert, layaourt, Uyiurt, fi. Middle English 
variants of leisure, Vhaueer, 
layi^lH (16'ship), ft. [< layb -f -yftto.] 1. The 
ooudition of being a layman.- M 
ranked as a layman. 

The Priest esteems their layohipe nnhallow’d and an- 
dean. MOttm, Churoh-Govemment, it 8. 

laygtallt, n, [Also leystall lestall; < ME. Zay- 
stall; < iay^ + stall,) A place whore refuse or 
rubbish is deposited^; hence, a heap of rubbish 
or refuse. Also laystow. 

The son that late the owner did onrloh, 

Him, hti ftdr herdi^ and goodly flocks to feed, 

LltM now s leyOaU, or a common ditch. 

Drayton, Moses. 

Soarse conld he footing find in that fowle way. 
For many oumes, like a great Lay-fiaU, 

Of murdred men, whioh therein strowed 

Spmm, F. a, L T. 68. 

laygtowt, n. [A var. of laystaU, as if < lay^ + 
stow, place.] Same as laystall. 

This lOsoe of Smythfedde was at jt dsye a lays Omee of 
an order of fylth. Fakyan, Chron., I. ccxxvL 

In Oydops kennd, thee layStow dirtye^ the foule den. 

^tanthuret,HSoeid,m,eiS, 
The andent gardens were but danghUs and laieUnm, 
floniiofi, p. 806. (JfaZHuwIZ.) 

laytt, It. See laitl, 

lasar (lA'2|r), n. [< ME. Umr, laeer, < OF. Zo- 
ear = Sp, tdearo ss It. laeearo, < ML. laearus, a 
leper, < L. Laearus, < Or, Adl^apoc, the name 
of the beggar in the parable, Luke xvi. 20, < 
Heb. EVdsar (> E. Eleaear), a personal name, 
*he whom Goa helps.’] A leper; also, a person 
infected with any loatiisome disease ; especial- 
ly, a beggar so aiseased. 

Unto sndi a worlhl man as ha 
Aoordede not; as by his fsoulte^ 

To have with sUie tasare aqnqmtaunoe. 

Chaueer, Own, noL to 0. T., 1. 846. 
The loMT in his ragi. 2kfiii^oii,InMemoriam,oxsvlL 
lEiardt (lA'z|rd), n, [A var, of laear, with ao- 
eom. term, •ora,] Same as laear. 

Did plteons Uumde oft attend her door? 

She gave— ferewdl the parent of the poor. 

Dov^ Bj^teph on Mrs. Jonea. 


IMF 


mmttO (la8-§-ret^d), n, [< It. taem^ (m 
laearet m Pg, Sp. uuareig, a plame-honi. 
a 1), < laeearo, a leper: see laear J 1. A hot- 


iMUtttO 

F. 

tal), \ MUfeurv, m mpen ova HtivftT.j a wm» 
pitu or pest-house for the reception of dis- 
eased persons, p^ioularly of those affected 
with contagious diseases; also, a prison hospi- 
tal. At seaports the name is often sd^en to 
a vessel used for this purpose.— 2. A building 
or vessel where ships^ orews, passengem, ana 
goods are detained during quarantine.. 

We glided into the smaller hartumr of Malta, and oast 
andmroff theZassmllo. ir*ff.ihiMill,lkatyinlndla,l.lL 

8. In some large merchant ships, a place near 
the stem where provisions and stores for the 
voyage are kept. 

laiar^onsa (la'z8r-hous), n. A lazaretto. 

A Uuar^hoam It seem'd : wherein were laid 
Numbers of all dlsessed. MOtan, P, L, xL 476. 

Laiarlst (laz'i^ist), n. [s F. laeoFistej < Lae- 
OTUS (see def.V + 4st,] A member of the Con- 
mgation of the Mission, a religious order in 
the Roman Catholic Church, founded by St. 
Vincent do Paul in 1624, and so called from the 
priory of St. Lazare, near Faria, whioh was 
given to the society in 1682. The primary object 
was to dispense rdlgious comfort and instruction among 
the poor m the runu districts of Francs^ snd to establiu 
seminaries; bnt its members. ofBcislly oslled priests of 
the mission, now have houses in most parts of the world. 
Lazazlto (laz ' ^-It), n. [< Laearus (see Lae- 
arist) + Ate^.] Same as Laearist, 
lasar-like (la^z^llk), a. Like a lazar ; full of 
sores; leprous." Sitak*, Hamlet, i. 6. 72. 
lasarly (la'zUr-li), a. [< laear H- -Zyl.] Same 
as laear4ike , " 

laBaiina& (la'zllr-man), n. ; pi. laearmcn (-men)* 
A sick beggar;" a lazar. 

Winism Jakson, Lasarman, who of late hath wreohedly 
it falsely qmken certain daunderons wordes against m 
Marten Howes, knyght, msisier Bame, Aldrcman, A other 
men of worshype. Qnoted in N, ana Q,, 7^ sor*, V. 446* 

lazaroni, n. ph A variant of laeearoni, plural 
of laeearone, 

lanronzt (laz'^rus), a. [< laear + -oey.] Lep- 
rous ; full of disease. Jsev, T, Adams, Works, 
IILm 

lasaroni-olappert, n, [For LaearnH-ckLjtper or 
lasai/^8 elapj^,] A clapper carried by a lazar 
or lepor in nis begging-rounds; hence, a door- 
knocjcer. AToZZybagd, 1598. (Balliwell,) 
lasarwortt (lA^zUr-wert), n. An erroneous 
spellii^ of laserwort, 

lane (laz), V. ; pret. and pp. laeed, ppr. laeing, 
r< laey, on the supposod analogy of haey, < 
A person Uaec,] I. inirans. To act, move, or rest idly or 
lazily ; be lazy. [Rare.] 

You stand still lasing, and have nought to do? 

Qreem, Alphonstis, L 

n, trans. To waste in sloth ; spend in idle- 
ness: generally with diray; aB,toZageatrapone'B 
life: sometimes used roflexively. [Colloq.] 

Bndormir [F ,], , . . To Zorn It when he hath most need to 
looke about him. Oatgrave, 

He that takes liberty to Iasi himself, and dull his splrita 
for lack of use, slisU find Uie more he deeps, the more he 
sbaU be drowsy. 

W.WhalAy, Eedemption of Time 0664), p. 88. 

laie (l&z), n, [< laee, e.] Laziness; inaction. 
Do/cics, 

Thus folded in a bard and mournful lose. 
Distress'd sate he. Greens, Radagonv Bonnet 

Iniihr (Ift'zi-li), ode. In a lazy manner; slug^ 
gishly. 

}aaAr\man (Ift'zi-nes), n. The state or quality of 
being lazy; aversion or indisposition to action 
or exertion; indolence; slugs^hness; habitual 
sloth. 

llUB1Xli(laz'fi-ll),ii. Short for ZapZsZaguZZ (whioh 
see, under Zqpli!r).^LaBU]l-fln6ih, the Oganomisa or 
Pamertna amrna, a beautiful birdorthe westernUSted 

but having, in the 


luuit (laz-srretM, n, 
retto,] Same i 


[< F. laearet: See Zomi- 


Statea, resembling the iudlgo-blrd, 

male, brown and white on the under iiarts. 
laguita (laz'u-lit), n, [< laeuH + -4106.] A 
mineral of a light- or indigo-blne color, crys- 
tallizing in the monodinic system, it is a hy^ 
drouB phot|dkate of alnmininm, magneainm, and iron. 
Also called onirtts (true aiurite is the Uue oarbonate of 
oopperV Nils spar, and btue/eldvar. 
laiulita-blne (laz'firlit-blb), n. Same as the 
genuine ultramarine. 

Hep (lA'zi), a. [Early mod. E. also laeie, Jaesie, 
Uoysyf also dial, hes: appar. an orig.dial.oormp- 
tion (with added ad j. roffix -gi) ot a form ^lase 
or ^laishe of MX. las^, laehe, < OF. laaehef 
loose, laz, sluggish, slow, lazy; zee Zask^.l 1. 
DisinclinM to action or exertion ; naturally or 
habitually slothful ; sluggish; indolent; 
to labor. 



bar 

Lfirdlj flwnpialntit thoa, UmU ItdAe, 

Of Wlnten wnoko for makliig thee ladde. 

Bhop. CeL, Ifebmary. 
Wloked condemned men iHU erer lire like rognei, and 
notimitowori^butbehuyandipend viotnalib Jbecn. 

8. Gharsoterlzed by or characteristic of idle- 
uesB or sluggishness; languid; tardy; slow; as, 
a /osy yawn; lagjf movements; a laay stream. 
Gall on the kuy leaden-itejwing honm. Jraton, Time, 

(l&'si), e*; pret. and pp. kuied, ppr. lasying. 
a.] 1. infraiw. To act lazily ; lai 
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The French definite article masculine (includ- 
ing the old neuter), much used in Middle En|^' 


Ihm in names of Fronoh type, as Johan k Long, iMCh^t 
William le Bon, etc. (many of which survive m leacihM (ISch), n. 

modem English;, as well as in modem French 

names. It occurs contracted and unrecogniaed 
in lingot and other words. 

In September 18S6 the walli of the trtaiyiof the Angna* 
tine or Hermit Mare, Warrington, Gheahira Snglandt wit- 


la«y(i&'i 

[<laisy,t 
Idly, Ilsi 


1. intranM. To act lazily; laze; move 
itlessly. or reluctantly* [CoUoq.] 


So we wonld pot in the da^ Uag/ing aronnd, liatening 
to the atlllneM. 8. L. uemetw, Hncklebeny Finn. 

n. irons. To waste or spend idly. [GoUoq.] 

We focM the reet of the pleaunt afternoon away. 

TAf Gmficy, XXXL 107. 

lazy-badk (Ifi'zi-bak), n. and a. L n. 1. A 
high back-bar attached to a seat as a support 
for the back. It is sometimes made so as to be 
removable. [Golloq., U. An iron rest 

placed over the fire to support a frying-pan, 
etc. Wright 

n. o. Having a reclining back, as a chair. 

A kug'back ohair makea a oapital obeerving-seat. 

Pop, Set Mo,, XXX. 748. 

laiy-bed (la'zi-bed), n, A bed for growing 
potatoes, in which the potatoes arc laid on the 
surface of the soil and covered with earth taken 
out from trenches on both sides. Thii mode of 
planting potatoes is now chiefly oonflned to Ireland, but 
wu common in early Boottiih husbandry. It is of prauti- 
eal use onlr for snade husbandry. 

lasjboari (U^bfird), n. A short board used 
by teamsters to ride on. It is placed on tho 
left of the wagon-bed, between the front and 
rear wheels. 

l-bonz), n. A lazy fellow; an 


lusybonea (I&'zi-1 
id/er. [Golloq.] 
lagyboofs (i&w 


la^boofs (l&^zi-bfits), ft. Same as lasylKmeft. 

lasy-Jl^ (Ift'zi-Jak), n. In meh, engin,, a jack 
oonstmeted on the same principle as a lazy- 
tongs, consisting of compound levers pivoted 
together, a screw and nut are generally used to operate 
end eitend the Jack in lifting weights. The Instrument 
has newly gone out of nse, being almost unlyenally su- 
peneded by the hydraulic Jack. 

lagy-pinioil 0& ' zi -pin ^ you), n. A pinion not 
keyed to a shaft, but tun'iingon a bearing and 
serving merely as a transmitter of motion be- 
tween two other wheels or pinions without af- 
fecting their velocity-ratio. Sec idle-whocl, 

lazj-tongB (Ift'zi-tdiigz ), n, fdng, and pi, A kind 
of tongs or pincers consisting of a number of 
pairs of levers 
pivoted tojTOther 
at themid(fie and 
hinged to one 
another at the 
ends, the exten- 
sion of which, produced by bringing together 
the scissors-like handles, enables one without 
chaime of position to pick up an object at a 
considerable distance (whence tho name). The 
same prtnoiple ot oonstruotJon has many applloatlons, us 
111 safety bridges or gates between ews, on ferry-boute, 
etc., tormed of le?era pivoted together at several points. 
It is used also in some forms of elevator^ cztonalon gas- 
ismps, etc. It was first described by Aoberto Valturiu, 
who died about 1488. 

lasnrone (laz-a-r5'ne; It. pron. Iftt-siUrd'uo}, 
a. ; pi. lagsaroni (-ni). Dt., a beggar, in fonii 
aug. of laeaarOf a beggar, leper (referring to the 
hospital of Si.Laaartm in Naples, which serves 
as their refuge, or ult. to the beggar iMsarua in 
the parable): see lazar,] One of those mem- 
bers of the poorer olasaes in Naples who earn a 


used in making potash. It holds from 6 to 3 
bushels of Wood-ashes. 

SeelMcfts. 

IS me. leehCf < OP. leaehe, P, 
kohOf a slice, shive j A dish, of various kinds, 
servM up in slices. It was sometimes a Jelly 
flavored with spices. 

LsodL. . . akindof JdlymadeofGream,IiinglaaBugw. 
__ Almonds, do. fhmdis Hmmo 

days to ozamlno witncascs in the frlolry ohnroh.” the noun.] To cut into slices ; sbee. 

Quoted in ficfiMi’s Hist Luio^^ IL 884. goyne bowea ol wylde bores, with the Uranne Mgdo, 

le8 (Id), W. Bee ««. Hoitr Artkwo (B. K. T. £)TlW. 

-le^. [Formerly also and in some instances still lefich^ (lech), n. Bamo as lateh^, 

-df; < ME. -fd, -df, etc.; partly < AS. -of, -«f, or -df, leach^ (lech), n. Same as leash, 

partly < OF. -dl (< L. ^llue, etc.) or ~le (< L. -ffis, leaA-oraftt, m. Bee leeoh-erafl, 

etc.), or -of, -df (< L. -olid), or other forms.] A leahhor^t. n. Bee leecher, 

suffix or termination of very diverse origin, and leadher^ (Id'chdr), fi. A leach-tub or leaching- 

now usually without obvious significance, oc- vat. 

curring in adjectives or nouns of native Eng- leaohor^t, leadieroiifit, etc. Obsolete spellings 
lish origin, as in ^cAfd, mickle^ briekleA hriffS, of fdcAdr, etc. 

etc., oockk, ptiekk^ knuekk^ etc., ahaekkf etc., laadliU-Tat (le'ching^vat), n, A leach-tub. 
or of other origin, as in haitk^f battik^, boUlc^t leadl-lme, n. See kech-line, 
huekk^t n^ttk, etc. See the etymology of such leachnuuit, n. See kechman, - 

words. leach-troiigli (lech'trfif), n. See the quota- 

-le3. [< ME. -Id, -df, with inf. suffix -dZen k tioii. 

D. -ekn as G. -dm; ult. a var, of -dfd, a mq. suf- At (he salt works in SUffordihire, they take the odmed 

fix. Gf.-fdJ.] A suffix of frequentative, or ori- MltfromUj^Diiiiitof the brine with 
g^lly frequentative, verb., M toMb, gabble, 

(ioeklef crackle^ humhk^f mumble, rambk, 8cram~ brine, and preeerve it to be boiled again os the beet end 
hk, seribble, etc. it H ^nlvalent to ss in gi^, strongeet brine. Zennett, MB. Lon^ loss. (ffatIMl,) 

A wooden vessel in 
It hu the form of in In- 

R perforated false bottom 

which is covered with straw. In the true bottom Is a tap 
removal of the liquor, which Is reoeived in a tank 

Also colled fsadnud'tvif' 

land, a Iba, meadow, pasture, aa' BiLof. fo.fodb, leahhy (Ifi'ehl), a, [< kaeh^ + -yi.] Liable to be 
loge, lagejove, LG. kwe = Flem. loo (as in ^ator- leached? allowing water to percolate through, 
loo) B OH(f. Idh, MHG. Ideh, G. dial, loh, a low w gravelly or sandy soil. Also letehg, 
plain, a morass, m Lith. laukaa, an open field, lead^ (16d), v. ; pret. and pp. led, vpr, kading. 
B L. lueue, a grove, wood (orig., according to [< ME. krleu (pret. ledde,Jadde), < AS. Iwdan 
etym., a glade, a ‘clearing’), < lueere, be light, (pret. llBdde, pp. llPdefl, lad) (ss OS. Idtffan b 
lux, light: see luomt ana Uphtl, Thus lueua, • OFrIes. kda b D. ’ ’ ' 
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liahti, 

thdngli said to be so called “a non lueendo,” is, 
regarded as a ‘clearing,’ really luoue a lueendo. 
See Imuft a non lueendo^ I, n* 1. Open,untillod 
land, usually in grass, or pasture-land; a mea- 
dow or grassy plain ; a stretch of level fields or 
cummons. 

Alady goye, 

Came ridand oucr a lotige Ue. 

Thomat Mmadoum ((Md's BaUsds. 1. 96X 
Two chUdren in two neighbour vlUagos 
llsying mod pranks slong the heatliy (oat, 

fbimgson, Circumstance. 

Hence— 9. Any field; any level geographical 
surface. 

And bod hym hdde hym st home and eiycD bis fipsit 
And alle that halpe hym to erie to setto or to sowe^ 

Or any other myster. Pkn Plowman (UX ^ B- 

When two warlike Brigondines at sea. 

With murdrotts weapons aim'd to omril fight. 

Do meete together on the watry ka, 

They stemme eob other with so fell deipigfat. 

iSkwuier.F.gTlV.iLia 

3t. Fallow land; lealand. 

n. a. Untilled; fallow: said of land. Gom- 
pare lealand, layland, [In this use chiefly prov. 
Eng.] 


Ml londis of vertues Itggen al leg. 
Mymm to Virgin, etc. (E. E. 


T.B.Xp.70. 


Boantv subsistence as messengers, porters, and 
occasional laborers, or by fishing, but have no 
fixed habitation, and spend the most of their 
time in idling and begging. 

L. B. An abbreviation of the Latin (New Latin) 
Baeealaureue Littorarum, Bachelor of Letters. 

lb. An abbreviation of Latin fibre, pound, used 
as a symbol for pound in weight, ^metimes 
written lb, 

1. e. An abbreviation»(a) in jtrinUng, of lower 
cofe (that is, small letters, as opposed to capi- 
tals); (6) of the J^itin loeo citato, in the place 
cited ; used to avoid repetition of a citation or 
reference already given 

OF.T. Bp. P*. It. la, f., drf; art. ; of. OP. P. «, 
ho , m Bp. pg. .{ s It. A, def. art.; < L. iUe (aeo. 
Mm, nent. UlMd), OL. eiHe bttut, that naed 
u> LL. ML., and nenoe in Bom., as tne del. art.] 
218 


The laud It may lie foe. 

Booth of Pnrey Pood (Child*i Briladi, VI. 141X 

Let wife and land 
Lie fog till I return, 

Fktoher(ond another), Love's FUgrtmige, UL S. 

leaSf (le), n. [< ME. kg, < loel. k » Sw. lie = 
Dan. ke, a seme.] A scythe. Catholieon Jn~ 
glioum, p. 211. 

Iea3 (Id), M. [Avar, of fay^.] 1. Same as lag^,H, 
Ea a. Enight~~ 9. One of the sets of alternating 
threads into which the yarns of a loom are di- 
vided by the harness system so as to form the 
shed. 

leabh^f. n, and e. See leetdt^. 

leachB (Idch), V, t [Also leech, letch (and latch ) : 
see ktch\ lateh^.} 1. To wash or dmu by per- 
colation of water; treat by downward drain- 
age: as, to make Ive by kaohinp ashes (the 
most familiar use of the word) ; the rains moh 
a gravelly soil.'^H. To remove by percolation; 
dndn away; as, to kaeh the alkali from wood- 
ashes. 

Ieadi3 (idch), n, [< Icach^, e.] 1. A separa- 
tion of lye, or alkali in solution, as from wood- 
ashes, by percolation of water.^9. Tbe mate- 
rial used for leaching, as wood-ashes.— -8. A 
deep tub with a spigot inserted In the bottom, 


leiden b MLG. leiden, ISden 
OHG. kitan, MHG. Q. kitm » Icel. Mdka 
B Sw. ledtt B Dan. lede), lead; a fdetitivo verb, 
connected with Idd (=s feci, leidh, etc.), a way, 
course, Journey (see lode^), < Uahm b OHG. 
IMan B loel. Ma, go, = Dan. Ude = Sw. UdOf 
glide on, wear on: HColUhe^A X. trane, 1. To 
go before as a guide ; guide the steps or move- 
ments of ; precede or accompany In order to 
show the way to ; conduct : as, to lead the blind ; 
,a star led the three wise men to Bethlehem. 

And see lohulle undintonde that cure Lord Jesu, In that 
Nyghte that he was taken, he was glad in to a Gardyn; 
and there he was first oxamyned rfgnte loharply. 

MandovOk, Travela, p IS. 

Moses ... fed the flock to the backside of the desot 

Ez. UL 1. 

9. To be at the head of; direct or control the 
movements or actions of; command: as, to lead 
an army or an expodition ; to lead a mutiny. 

The kyngo Arthur hath well be^aette the lordship that 
be hath yow yoven to kdo and jmuenie his p^e. 

MoHin (E. E.T.AX Ui. 884. 
Assemble thou 

Ot sH those myriads which we lead the ohtaf. 

Mmon,r.L.,v.flfl4. 

Speolfloally. in nrnie : (a) To conduct or direct as a hand, 
oi-ohestm, or ohomii (b) To act aa a principal performer 
In, aa an oroheotim or ohorua: aaid of (he principal flist 
violin, of the principal soprano, etc. 

3. To go before or in advance of; take the lead 
of or In ; go or be first in : as, the gray horse 
leads them all; he leads his class in mathe- 
matics; to lead tho dance. 

A-queynte tbe weel with Prudenos^ 

He lodUh alle vertoos out A June. 

Eymfif to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.X p. SOi 

For her 1 made the Song : the Donee with her I ZmmL 

Mor, Botomoiv IL 

And lo J Ben Adhem'i name fed aU the reat 

Lotah Hunt, Abon Ben Adhem. 
We lit in solemn rows on each aide of the ban, and are 
appmwntly waiting fbr 

4. To cause to go or act; draw on ; induce ; in- 
fluence: as, to lead one astray; this leads me 
to refuse. 

HehadoiB 
greet otreom. WMIlMr 
faipiCsg. Hypatia, 1.188. 

5. Toconduotinaway oroonrse; draworgnlde 
in a mode of acting or thinking: as, to food a 
stream of water through a field for inigatlfiaii 
to lead one’s tbouf^te Into new o h a nne ii. 


An before him was 

himself adrift; be woe on 
would it lead him? 



6. To dnw out; live through: pun: said of 
maimer of life: as, to lead an idle life. 

**nelN niitw/' quod die, '*m lonee le ye oMte yow to 
ifdf loolie lyf, ye ought not to oome in this pleoei" 

jr«rKh(S.E.T.8.XL9L 
Hut we miy hud u quiet end peaoeeble life in ell godli- 
neee end honeety. 1 Tim. U. a 

7. To draw or drag into; eauee to proceed in: 
ae, he led hie purauore a hard chase. 

You remember the . . . life he led his wife end deughter. 


6, To act as a guide in ; show by going before. 

And the Lord went before them by day in e pillar of 
dood, to feed them the way. Ex. xiii. 21. 

He tried each ert, reproved eauh dull dday, 
Allwed to brighter worlds, end hd the way. 

^ddemgA, 1)^ 

Of. To drive, ae horses. 

The Bonnea aone^ the rede^ 

Thet highte l*heioun, wolde lede 
Algate nil fader carte and gye. 

ChOMOKT, House of Varney 1. M& 

10. To transport or carry, an in a cart or other 
conveyance. [Obsolete or prov. Eng* or Scotch.] 

• With him ther was a Hoiigliman, waa hla brother, 
That badde Med of dong ful many a fother. 

CAaiien*, Gen. l*rdL to C. T., 1. 5S0. 

The hard frost . . . kept back the too early growth of 
eutnnm-aown wheat, and gave . . . [the farmeril the op- 
portunity of hading manure. 

Mn, QaMl, Sylvia'i Lover% xvL 

11. In eard-playing^ to oommenoe a round or 
trick with : as, to had a heart or a trump.— 
To lead apes in helL See ape.— To load aitrsy, to 
draw Into a wromc way or Into eirur ; aeduoo from truth or 
raotltude.— To load by the nose, to cause to follow or 
oomply submiaaivedy, as a bear ia led by a ring in the iioae. 

Though authority be a atuhhorn bear, yet he Is oft led by 
Me aoee with gdd. £fAalr., W.T.,iv.4. tuS 

T6 load OSptiTOb to draw or carry into captivity.— To 
iMd on, to persuade to advance ; iudnoe ; draw on.— To 
Sfioneadano^toleadthidanoe. Seedance. 

XL introna* 1. To go lieforo as a guide; act 
u a guide; diow the wav bv going along with 
or in advance; take the lead. 

• I will lead on aef Uy. Oen. zzzlii. 14. 

Lead, moniter ; well follow. gAok., Tempest, ill. 2. Ifie, 
S. To be in advance; be first; have precedence 
or power of direction: as, to lead in a race 
or in battle. Sj^fically, in mtirie; (a) To take the 
ulnoipal part ; conduct, aa In an orcheatraor a ohoma. (b) 
. To enunciate tha aubieot or theme of a thematic compu- 
aition : said of one voice*part which begins alone : oauaily, 
in thli aenao^ with qg. 

8. To serve for direction or guidance; have a 
direction or tendency; tend: as, this road Imdtt 
to the river; gaming leads to other vices. 

Wide is the gate, and broad is the way that hadoh to 
deatruotion. Mat viL is. 

The aaoent of atone 
That to the decorated pillar Mod. 

Wwdtmrth, Bxouraion, vi. 

4. In oard-playing, to play the first card of a 
round or trick. — 6. To be led ; be guided, con- 
ducted, or turned in a given way. 

Aa he [the king] waa hadiig to the jdaoe of execution, 
one of hla people wept iMnn, No Croat Crown, iL 

Weir men lay of fish that they had beat when passing 
nqiildly towards some distant pobt : and worit when th w 
are moving lloWly or unoertainly. Man. Hap., lS7t p. 28. 

More belDg entered the dogs must be taught to had 
quietly. Jb^qfChwU Bmain and Amerha, p. 210. 
To lead fkir (lumt), arid of running rigging when it ia 
dear of theother To lead In pil^, to offer 

preyer in an aasemb&, aa a prayw-meetlng: nied with 
referenoe to leading the thoughts of others Intoapartlou* 
lar devotional ohaoneL— To luA off, to lead the way or 
take the initiative in the doing of aomefhing.— To load Up 
tMS, to bring about or introduce by degrees or in a gradual 
wai aa, theae events Isd tq? to the eatebliaiiment of a re- 
pnfallo ; he lad tgi to hla favorite topic. 

[-OFrie8./e/£, lode sMD.Icydc 
ne MLG. lOde, Idde »OHa. IHta, leiH, MHG. leite, 
G. lette, lead; firom the verb.] X. The position 
of a gude or leader; guidance ; direction ; in- 
itruotion; hence, the condition of being first or 
foremost; precedence: as, to be in the lead; to 
take the mod of a party; to have a clear load in 
a game ; to give one a lead in hunting. 

1 lost the run, and had to see Harriet Trlatram go away 
with the best Isod anyone haa had to a fast thltm. 

Tnihpe, Orloy Farm. 

The lewyera wera of coume, in the lead, aa the profea- 
dim dwaya la iniD roatteraof pubUointareat in our land. 

Teanikt A Fod'a Bnond, p. 817. 

8t. AfoUowlng. 

Take fyve of the best knyihtes 
That tie in your 

IftoB Gaffe qf JMyn Hod# ((fiiild*i Bdl^ 

8. That which leads or guides; that which is 
followed, as an example, a due, or a passage- 
wav: aa, to fdlow the lead of a speculator; to 
lad aiiod out of a difloulty. Speetflodly— (d) A 
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During the flnt wateb X went up Into the crow*i neit 
tohavealookattheleodsof open water, and diaoovared 
the appeanuice of one to the southward. 

A MVarSlUkt Aro. and Antaro. Voyagea, 1 148. 
(b) In mMim, a lode. 8eeledei,ii. [Western U. S.] 

4. The right of playing the first card in a round 
or trick; the suit or card so played. 

AUyou have got to mind ia to return yonrpaitner'a lead. 

IFAgto Mettle, Qoodfor Mothing. 

5. The course of a running rope from end to 
end : as, a clear lead.— 6. In dtpin., the average 
distance required to be traveled to remove the 
oarth of an excavation to form an embankment. 
It ia equivalent to the removal of the whole quantity of the 
material from the center of gravity of the excavation to the 
oenter of gravity of the ombinkmeut 

7. In eiktA {a) The angle between the plane 
through the Unea of oonwt of the brushes or 
oolleo^ra of a dynamo or electric motor with 
the commutator and the transverse plane bi- 
secting the magnetic field, {h) A conductor con- 
ve 3 ing electridty from the source to the place 
where it is to be used.— 8. In a steam-engine, 
an arrangement of the valve or valves and the 
ports of a cylinder by which the steam is ad- 
mitted in front of the piston or allowed to 
escape from behind it a little before the end of 
the stroke, on the atoam-ilde or luleUporte it la elio 
caUed oidMehadi on fhet of the oxhauat-porta it is called 
the intUh had or eeiAaiMf^lead. 

9, In mueie: (a) The enunciation by one voice- 
part of the subject or theme of a thematic com- 
position before the entrance of the other parts. 
(b) A cue or short passage in one voice-part on 
which the entrance of others depends.— Lead of 
the crank, in a BteaiU'engine, the oxo«h above tfO* In 
the angle made by the plane of one crank with the plane 
of another on the Mune shaft This aottingiecurea greater 
amoothnoM of motion by moderating the vidooity of the 
pliton at tlie end of the atroke. E, a, Kntgld. 

Icad^ (led), n. and a. [< ME. leedf < AS. ledd^ 
lead, ss OFries. lad as U, load, lead, bb MLG. Idf, 
lead, a weight, lode^ a plummet, = MHG. Idl, G. 
loth S3 Sw. Dan. led, a plummet, a lead, ball, 
bullet, a weight. The word oe^curs disguised in 
idlotf q. V. Another Teut. word for * lead,’ the 
metal, iH OHG. blio, MHG. bit, G. blei, MLG. hli, 
hlig a Icol. blj B Sw. Dan. big ; the L. is plum- 
bum (see plumb),) I, n* X. Chemical symbol, 
Pb; atomic weight, 206.92, One of the useful 
metals, remarksbble for its softness and dura- 
bility. It bclonge to the olaaa of white metali, but haa 
a decided bluiah-gray tint, exprewed by the common term 
**lead-gny." The freihly out lurfacc ia luatroua but it 
soon becomes dull from the formetion of a tUm of oxid. 
Lead lithe softest metei in general uao; itoanbeuntohed 
by the flnger-nall, and ia eaafiy cut with a knife. It la very 
malleable^ and can be rcdled into thin aheeta; butltvauuot 
be dnwn Into fine wire. Lead rarely occura In the native 
form; aa a general rule, and noiiibly in every InaUnoe, the 
particles of the metal mua found are aaaodated with aoroe 
ore of lead, or occur in inch a manner aa to Indicate that 
they are of aecondaiy origin. The moat important looall- 
tlee of native lead are in Sweden, near l^ajali^, where this 
metal oconra In amall lUifonn maaaea and acaly gnina, aaao* 
dated vrith magnetite in dolomite, and alaonoar Nordnuuk, 
where plecea aevoral ouncea in wdght have been obtained. 
Native lead haa alao rocently been found oryatalllsed in 
varlouB forms belonging to the iaometrio ayatem. Its 
■pecltlc gravity la about 11.4. It fuiea at about 617* ; when 
heated before the blowpipe on churooel, it ia volatiliaed, 
leaving a yellow Incruatacion. The ores of lead are nu- 
meroUB and widely dlatribnted, ooourring in many ooun- 
triea in very conaiderable quantity. The moat Important 
of these orea la the aulphnret (galena), which contains 86| 
per cent of the metal. Thla ore ia found in greater or lem 
quantlw In a very large number of metolUferoua velna 
eapeolaOy suoh aa produce gold and diver. Galena almoet 
•Iwayi ountaina atlcaat a traoo of diver, and in most re> 
giona the quantity of the predona metal ia anffloient to 
makeitaaeparatloniirofitame. (See/*aCffiuonpro 0 Miud 
Park$» pnwMi, under proem,) The carbonate of lead 
(oerudte) ia alao an important ore of this tneta^and ao la 
the n 


anlphate (anglei 
also naually contain 


degree. Iheee ores 
and the 


value of the pi^loua metal ii frMuentlykreater 'than that 
of the lead I toelf. One of the " 


e chief usea of lead la for aei^ 

vioe^plpea in the aupidy of bouaee with water, a punoee 
for which the ductility and ffexibUlty of this metal ad- 
mirably adapt it, A serious drawback, however, is its lia- 
bility to oxioatlon and the polBonona nature of the result- 
ing combination, and to overoome this tendency lead pipes 
are often lined with tin. Another Important use of lead la 
as the base of ofl-paintlng, for which purpoae it ii uacd in 
the fdrm of the carbonate. (Boo wMto Moa. below.) Lead la 
•Uomuehnaedinthefoinnof •hotandbuueU. The most 
important alloy of which lead forma a part ia pewter. 

8. A plummet or mass of lead attached to a 
graduated line, used in sounding at sea. it ia 
nraally in the ahape of the frnatom of a oone or pyra- 
mid. For depths of SO fathoma or under, it has a weight 
of from 6 to 9 pounds, and la called a hambhad. For 
depths from SO to 60 fathoma, the lead wi^ha from 90 to 
60|Kranda,andlaoaUedaeoaaff»iW'laa(t. Fordepthaftom 
60 to 200 fathoma, a dsap-Ma lead la nied, weignityi from 
76 to ISO pounds. A ap^al a " " 

mmadifig^maekimi ia used for < 

Bae daqp-aeg mmamnamaeklne, 

8. In printing, a thin strip of type-metal (some- 
times of bnuw), used to morease the space be- 
tween lines of composed types.' Liidi an usually 


oast to fractloiial parti of the body plea. The thloknon 
most used ia aix-to-ploa. one thiriy-uxth of an ineh, hut 
thwe are many slMBDoth above and bdow this. To make 
matter still more oonmionooi, double leads (two laadi 
together) an often uaed, and aometlmea treble leada 
There is a newapaper In another city whioh . , . avoldi 
donble Isoda, oamtali, plotnrea, and all fonna of f 
graphical hyaterC Hotpaff Mag,, LXXV — 

4 , A small stick of black-lead or plumbago used 
in pencils.— 6. i?!. Sheets or plates of lead 
nsea for covering roofs: sometimes used as a 
singular for a flat roof covered with lead. 

He looketh down on hia brethren aa if he stood on tha 
top of a hade, and not on the same ground they do. 

^ Andreum, Sermon^ V. is. 

The tempeet oraOUee on the hade. 

Temgam, Sir Galahad. 
**()n to the hade; will yon oome and aee the view from 
thenae?" 1 followed atUl. up ■ very narrow atalroaae to 
the attloa, and thenoe by a ladder and through a trap-door 
to the tool of the hall. CharhUe Hronto, Jane xL 

8i, A pipe of lead; a leader. 

And let me (good Lord) be like the Lead 
Which to eom Citie from aom C!ondnlt-head 
Brings holaom water; yet (aelf-wanting aoDM) 

It lelle reoelnea no drop of oomfnrt thenoe. 

S^vaater, tr. of Du Bartaa'a Weeks, IL, Eden. 

7. In stained^glass work, oto., one of Gie comes 
or ribbons of lead, grooved on both sides, whioh 
serve to retain the glass by the ef^ies.- 8. In 
hnithng, a tin or load socket in which a needle 
iH fixed before being fitted to the frame.— BlaCk 
See UadNaa^— Blue lead, (a) A minera' name 


for galena, (b) In the manufacture of white lead, lead 
which haa not beegme poffeotly converted into the car- 
bonate, and therefore retains more or leas of its blue 
ooior.-Oboeoiatelead. See 0 Ac 0 cdato.—()orneons lead. 
Heme aBjM(a|^mtte.'*lklft-liad.a heavy lead hung over- 
board when a ship ii lying at anonor, to show if ihedrlfto 
or drag!.— (Hailarf' inxnad lead, Same as comaa, s.— 
Qreein lead ore. sec file. 

Bee LeadHOiaviiii Tnaonine, a aeries of rotaiy 
knives ao oomblned aa to reduce lead to ahavlnga for the 
manufacture of white lead.— Leads Of Yenlcs, places of 
oonflnemeut situated inmiedlately under the leads (roof) 
of the duoal palace in Venioe, memorable for the pcditioai 
priaonera confined there in the time of the Venetian repub- 
fia— miladlo^ Same aaiAise-toad (which aee, belowX— 
MOtikIcad. Same uaIito9Uto.—Bedltad,apigment formed 
by the exposure of litharge to the action of air at a tempera- 


ateatn-plpea, but it enters the market chiefly aa a p 
as, when mixed with either water or linieed-oll.it bovera 
extremely will.— Bed iMd prc. Samo aa eroeoih.— 
ShCit-liML a thin plate of lead made by paaaing a flat in- 
got repeatedly through a rolling-mill until the requisite 
^Innesa haa been attained. Galled in J^gland tMed 
toad.-SiuMr or lead, hr load acetate, a nyataUluo salt 
prepared & diaaolvlng lead or litharge in vinegar or pyro- 
Tlgneoua aoid. It haa a aweettah taste, and in large doaea 
la a viulont irritant poison* It la uaed In medicine Doth in- 
ternally and externally, and extuuBivfdy In the arts.— To 
■rmalflud. Bee orms.-To heave or oast tbolead, to 
cast the decp-aea lead or hand-lead for the purpose of tak- 
ing soundings. 

I aaU eaete hede and loke the space, 

Howe dwe the watir la like a dele. 

York Pktye, p- 61. 

Whit# lesA a mixture of the carbonate and the hinted 
oxid of lead in aomewhat varying propurtiona, appr 


A spMal apparatniL called'a dtop-asa 
; ia uaed for depths above flOO fathoms* 


Ing to 76 per cent of the former and 26 cent of the lat- 
ter. It is prepared as follows : Metaluo lead la cast into 
perforated didca 7 inches In diameter and 4 Inch thick, 
tixjhnlcally called buekhiu Theae aro packed liito earthen- 
ware pots ID Inches highjmd to each potls added a small 
amount of aoetio aoid. The pots are then piled into bins 
40 feet iquare, and the whole covered with spent tan-bark 
and left alone for nearly three montha. During thla time 
the temperature rioea, steam is given off, and a rather 
complex chemical decompoeitlon tnkea plaoc^ by which the 
metallle-lead bucklei become converted into the white 
carbonate. But the quantity of lead converted into white 
lead seldom amonnte to more than 66 per cent The bins 
are uiiloedod and the contents of the pots thrown into a 
revolving screen, which separates the white lead from the 
unconverted metallic lead, tbia latter being remelted and 
put through the prooeas again. The white lead ii ground 
to a fine powder, and then made into a paste with 10 per 
cent of linseed-oil, forming the print known as white lead 
Inoil. This method of converting metallic lead Into white 
lead ia known as the “Dutch process." Other methods 
tending toward greater quloknesa and economy have also 
bera used*— YolOWliaa ora. Bee usgranttf. 

n. a. MadeoToompOBedof Ipad; consisting 
more or less of leBd..Lsad flat, a level roof cov- 
ered with sheet-lead resting on hoarding and Joists. E. 
tt, ffattrAf.— Load llfllts, a form of caaement-wlndow 
having small panes set In leaden oamea which are at- 
ta«^M to oroas-bars called saddle-ban. E, U, Knight, 
Bffyn* Beeliodin. 

laadB (led), v. t [< ME. leden, Uedm (b D. 
loodritsMLG. lodensG, lothmn:iTinu,loddesi 
Sw. loda, sound with the lead ; from the noun.] 
X. To cover with lead: fasten or fit with lead; 
join by means of lead: ob, to lead a roof; to 
lead stained glasB, as in a window. 

The doystsrs about it [the palaoeL haded abovjB, and 
paved with etons^ the roof supported with oolumnes of 
marble. Bandge, Travallea, p* 26. 

9. In to insert leads between the lines 

of, as type.— 8. In oeroiii., to give metallitt 



glow to bjmeMUi of ftn on of lead nonnd fine 
and itrewn over the •nrfaoe.^du to smooth 
and polish (the bore of a rifled gun) by the ap- 
plioauoD of a leaden lap. 

When ODM rilled, the beirel osnnot^u In the Henry. 
1 Ut<dietk sad rifllM*-be ImM or othanriM 
lated, e s ee j S wttb the rOlng msohlne. 

IT. IF* OiMiMT, The Otio, p* ltd. 
To Md OUl inprOUftiA to tniertlesdi between thoUnei 
of (oompoeed lead n|k in «w*, 

to join or Mi em DiLe (the dlgereot yeoee) bj mesne of leM 
ribnoni or oemei. 

lead^i n. [Also tosd/ < ISE, leeOe; perhaps < 
dael. twM, a pot, kettle.] A oaldron; a cop- 
per kettle. 

Hlsbeede 

Ihst stemede SI a fomfiji of s Ifede. 

Ohaiumt Oen. IM. to G. T., L 902. 
Mow hanlm to bum, 

To eenre thy tom. 

TO bake thy bieMj. 

To bnm under lesd. 

Tumtr, Huibsndry, Aagoit’i Abetnot 

load-annlng (led'UiJming); A Inmp of tal- 
low, soap, grease, or other similar substance 
pressed Into the lower end of a sounding^lead 
for the purpose of ascertaining the nature of 
the bottom from the particles adhering to the 
greasy substance, 

lead-au (led'ash), n. The slag of lead, 
leadback (led'bak), n. The American dunlin, 
ox-bird, or pnrre. rShinneoook Bay, L. I.] 
Isad-bath [led'b&thj, n, A furnace for expos- 
ing ores of gold or silver mechauicaJly to the 
action of melted lead. 

Thepowdered oni nalto with 
the lesd to form an sUoy, and 
the predoni metala are afters 
ward extraotod from the alloy 
byyarioni prooeeiea, 

laad-ooUo (led^koKik), 
n. See ooUe. 
laad-oolor (led'kul'gr), 
ft. A dull bluish-gray 
color, approximating to 
the color of lead. 
lead«color^ (led'kul^- 
fird),a. Having the col- 
or of lead; of a oull-gray- 
ish color: as, lead^oohr- 
ed clouds, 

l6ad-oatter(led'kut^dr}, 
ft. A machine made to 
out to any length the 
leads used by printers. 

Many forme are In uee, bat all 
have a flat table, an adjnitable gagOi snd a ohieel-faoed 
cutter that la brought down by meana of a lever. 
lead-eatdT (led^^t^), m. india-rubber. JJalli- 
vsnlL {l*Toy. Eng.] 

leadfldWed),a. [< leads + -eja.] 1. Sep- 
arated or spaced by the insertion of thin strips, 
of type-metal between the lines: said of com-* 
posed types,— >2, Fitted or furnished with lead, 
Eipeolaliy— (a) Ooverod with ibeet-lead, ae a roof, (&) 
Bet in a flame of lead ; Joined by meani of ban or rlbbona 
of lead, aa atained-glaae work.- Leaded laib, the aaah 
of a atalned-glaaa or other window In which the panea are 
_ hrid by ban or rlbbona of lead. 

Imden (led'n), a. [< ME. toden, < AS. ledden 
(ss D, looden)f of lead, < todd, lead: see toadS 
and -0ii9.] 1. Made or consisting of lead: as, 
a Idodbn ball ; a toodsft coffin. 

Whataayathiabodaftoaaket? SkoJr., M. of V., a 7. 15. 
To me thy foMlaii Hod realgn, 

To ohann the Centlnela 
On Mount Oitheron. 

fjongmtt Bemele, ill. L 

Inertly heavy; 
Heavy and 
ithotttiplrlt 
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lMdin''iraf (led'n-gri), a. and a. Same as 
leod-grag. 

leadtri (le'ddr), II. r< me. toder, Mere, < AS. 
UMere (m OFries. led^a. Mere s D, leider h 
ML 0. Mder, leder OHG. Mtari, MHG. leikere, 
letter, G. letter :s Dan. leder ss Sw. ledare), a 
leader, < UBdan, lead: see Zeod^.] 1. One who 
leads, guides, conducts, directs, or controls; a 
director or conductor; a chief or commander. 

They be blind Mkn of the blind. Mat xv. 14. 

1 have given him for ... a Mdtr and commander of 
the people. Iaa.lv. 4. 

A reaolnto (aodar might have bronght It [the warlto a 
cloae In a month. jraemdog, Hallam'a ConatMliit 

2. One who is flrst or most prominent in any 
relation; one who takes pr^edenoe by virtue 
of superior qualifloation or influence; a recog- 
nised principal or simrior : as, leaders of soci- 
ety; a leader of the bar. 

Bi waar of rfoheleei, for he wde make diffetioe^ 

For he ia Mtr of al eynna 

Hpmna to Virfftn, oto. (R. B. T. ax p. ea 

Qneen'a OounaOl are naually termed Loadm^ A they ait 
In xtont of the other Barrlitera whome they are laid to 
*'lead *’ in any partionlar oaae in which both are engaged. 

ffioiar, Onide to Legal Prof., p. 17. 

Jndgei, mayors, . . . taodenr in aelenoaoleigymen bet- 
ter than famons, . . . were repmaented in that meeting. 

0. W. Bolmm, Autoorat, p. im 

8. In the Jfdfh. JOpts* CA,, one who has charge 
of a ** class,” which he meets at stated times, 
and over which he exercises a quasi-pastoral 
supervision. See elaes, n., 3 (b).»4. In mueto: 
(a) A conductor or director, (b) The principal 
nrst-violin player in an orohestra (oonoert- 
master), the principal comettist in a rand, or 
the principal soprano in a chorus, fwmeriy the 
leader of an archestra was also thS oondnotor, but the du- 
tioi of leading and oondnotlng are now aqurated In large 


Aw/WBM.«||iLlaDd 8 . C to ii i iiiii d ar,gew;ate. Bat 

toMBT^ (led'dr), n. [< ME. ledeire, Iwdaro; < 
Md^ + plumber. 


Leed-beth. 


Xf be be Uadee, loy-odliL nnwllllng. 

Be them ao too. BAo?., Bl(^ Si., IIL 
Baae^ Uadm earls that TOiv blr|^^^ 


1 . 176 . 


'Cftouw, Edward XL, li. 2. 
ifisadm * ^ henoe^ gloomy: aa, 

[leadfft la often oompounded with partlolplal idjeotlvea: 
aa fiadcii.win^ time ; a lsad4n-pM»d meaienger. 

„Thia may aerve to shew the Blfferenoe betwixt the two 
Natlona lha iMdea-heel'd raoe of the ona and the quick- 
rilver'd MoUona of the other. Hawaii; Letten, X. Tv. 21 . 
0 ieadaii-hairted men. to be in love with death ! 

rJwmaas, Oaatle of Indolenca U.] 
Bee 5N0s.-|yn. Lead; iMklrii. 
not need flgnratlvriy ; Imdtn la need both 

^ S 


6. That which leads or oonduots; something 
that guides the course of a thing, or oonduots 
to it. (a) In mMnfff the more or leas well-deflnod veln- 
Itke mail of ore which the minor followa in bla work; 
the Indication which the minor followa when working an 
Irregular motalllferoua deposit ThlilaaometlmMamere 
crack, aometlmea a flaauro with vefn-stone or even with 
ore, and aometlmea a woll-dcftned tlaaure-voin. Ihe word 
la used chiefly where there la some comploxlto In the phe- 
nomena, aa where the rook on each aide of the flaanre la 
more or leas mineralised, ao that the flaanre or leader 
forma only apart of the metalliferona deposit . (5) A plpq 
for the cpnveyanoc of water from a roof or the apperpm 
of a house to the ground., (o) A row of dots ot hypnena 
which lead the aye of a reader from words or flgnrea at 
one end of a line to words or flgni'ei at the other end. (d) 
A block or piece of wood in uroloh holes are cut to aerve 
as guides for ropes, (a) A kind of wrapped quick-matoh 
to lead Are rapidly from one part of a piece of fireworks 
to another, m A furrow extending from the eye to the 
skirt of a mllTatone. (y) In jlOiinff, a piece of allkwonn 
got or.flne cord at the end of the reel-line, aeveral feet 
long, to which the droppers or bobbera are attached at 
pn^ Intervals Alao called euriny-liiw. (A) A atnio- 
tore oonalaUngof a fence of lathi or brurii, or of atakes 
Interwoven with bruih or with netting, or formed of atoue^ 
for leading flah into a pound, weir, or heart-selDe. The 
flah followlng.the shore meet the leader, and tnm and fol- 
low it to its termination. Leaders are moet froqnently 
used where there la a long extent of shallow water wbion 
ebbs off at low tide. 

The poupds of some of the Connectlout flahermen have 
net-toM^of from TOO to 1,800 feeq aet on poles 25 or 80 
feet long, driven into the land. 

MemeokumtU FMoriet Japeft, IBefi^p,, 11. 

(Q Xn tumyinfff the foremoct of the two chaln-oarriera, 
(A Arlngor grii^ used tor leading cattle^ pemed through 
the Boptum of me nose. 

6. Tlmt whicb precedes; somethii^fthathasa 
leading or foremost place, whether in actual po- 
sition or in importance. BpeolflcaBy —(a) One of the 
leading or front noraea in a team of four or more^ na di^ 
tlngnlahed from a wheeler, or one placed next to*! carriage. 

St Foix takea a pont-uhalae 

With, for "wheelers," two toi, and, for ‘^tuadm/' two 
greyi. Barham^ Ingoldiby Ixigenda, II. SOL 

(5) The principal wheel in a aet of maoblneiy. (a) A prin- 
cipal editorial article In a newspaper ; one of the longer 
artiolea in a newipaper appearing aa its own uttoranoea 
or expresaiona of edmwiaf vlewa, whether written by the 
ostensible editor or by leede^wntera or oontrlbutora. 

Mr. Bryant waa the flivt of our Joumallate to adopt the 
Rngllah praotloe of Isadarq which hai alnce become the 
anlveraaT habit of our jouniallsm. 

H. J. Em, Biyan^ p. 96L 


_ dAr%oi), ft. A boy who guidis 
bullocks, See/orc-to^er. [South Afrioft.] 
Iffadflrette (Ifl-dAr-et^), n. A short loader in a 
newspaper. [Eiig.] 

IsEdiT-ltirrow (le'dAr-for^d), n. See farrew, 
Sadflr-hook (le'dAr-hiik), ft. A hold-fast hook 
to Bup^rt a rain-water leader. Its tang is 
driven into the wall. 

iMdmrdiip (Id'dAr-ship), n. [< leader^ + -«A^.] 
The office of a leader; gnidanoe; control. 
lAadflr-writer (le^d6r<Tl'tdr), n. A member of 
the editorial staff of a newspaper who writes 
leaders or editorial artioles. 
lead-glanoe (led'glAns), n. Lead ore; galena, 
lead-glaje (led'gi&s). ». A glase for oeramio 
ware produced by ihe use of lead^ applied 
throu^out Europe to the coarser kinds of pot- 
tery for domestic use. Ware covered with ihia gdase 
waa naually ooarac and brittle, and a coating waa needed to 
make it availalde lor holding liquids ; but the glam was 
injurious in the oaae of auoh contents aa would partly dla- 
lolve It, and henoe pottery ao coated waa anperaeded, aapa- 
olally by aalt^glaiedware, 

leadT-gray (led'grft), a. snd n. I, a. Colored like 
lead. 

n. fl. A color resembling that ot lead. 

Also leadetHtraiu. 

leadhUlite (led^hS-lt), n. [< Lcadhtlle, a local- 
ity in Lanarkshire, Scotland, + A sul- 

phato-carbonate of lead ocourring m trans- 
parent white to yellow or greenish crystals. 

(Id'ding), ft. [<ME. Mpng; verbal 
n. of Teaa^, r.l 1. The aet of oondnotlng or 
gniffing; oondnet; leadership; command. 

HIr fader, whlohe in Bomaitie 
TheXadpiwi of the Chlnalrie 
In gonernanoe hath vndertake. 

Ooioar, ConL Amant, vIL 

2. Ability to lead; commanding quality or ca- 
pacity. 

The Bituatton of the Whig Party la ve^ oritioal Indeed, 
and I really think It becomea neoeaauy for yonr Lordlhip 
and all other men of great laodfoy and property in the ooun- 
^ to oomo up to town and to oonoeit the measurea to be 
oritioal a I 


taken In ao c 

0. J, Foe, Letter, July 1, 1^ 

8. A directing influence or gnidanoe; eapecial- 
ly^ a spirituallndication of we proper course of 
action in any cage; atermuseaby the Friendg 
or Quidcers. 

Ann MllleL a yonng person who began to have Ue dh egs 
at the age of four years, who never oared to play, d«v« 
laughed, and always waited to be directed before ahe oven 
washed her hande. 

' Jf. C. a Quaker 01x1 of KantnOket, p. S. 
loading^ (leading), p. a. [Ppr. of Md^, e.] 1. 
Guiding; conducting; preceding; hence, serv- 
ing as a precedent. 

Ho left bla mother a oonnteia by patent, which waa a 
Aew loadifio example. mr H. IFoOeiii 

2. Attractine; drawing: as, a leading article 
amCng ’sbopKeepera (that is, something of- 
fered as a special inducement to customers, 
for ito attraotivenesB or its cheapness, or both). 
—8. Chief; principal; capital; most influen- 
tial: as, a leading monve in action; a leading 
man in a party. 

The oonatltuUona] Ohangei made by Bolon were inlMNL 
inu reapecta towards tnduitrlal organlatlon, 

• if. iSflpenear, Prin. of .BocloL, 1 488. 

Leading srfeida. * Same aa iMderi, 6 (eX-LMdkV 
axtorsee «ple.— Lsadlng bosiiieM (thoatX the aow 
of principal parti or rdlea in playa— LsadUg 
in muHtOf the chord of the dominant : so called became 
It leada naturally into that of the tonic. -LsafUng OOl- 
umn (mao.), the Srat oolamn that advance! from the 
right, left, or oentor of a company, battaUon, or army.— 
g]| 0 y the flxit two men who advance fkom the 
nghtLleft, or center of a company or a battalion.— LSfldr 
inf fulds^the guide to whoso movementaa ooinmn otaol- 
dlen must oonlonn in ma 


^*sdmaky. A_ 
m^peidand 
wrili; Noodfn ‘ 


7. Arin.W 5 atendon; a. tbeto^rf^efla. 
gers or toes. [Technical*] » 8. Something of- 
fered as a special attraction to oustomers; a 


exiata between 1 


adpaUeiaetc.: aa a isaod potion; vaodoe 
— i immobility; a goU watch; polAm olouda, 
JEJwpJVorproipoota. Ae form in -on la generally prof 
iMe riiytoiffioal^; hence itiretentkm and eztenalon in 
.PoMuae. 

ishd-enotj^halopathy <i6d'en-Bef-g-i^Vthp, 
A morbid oerebrsl condition producM by 
^brooic leftd-poliOiiiQg. 


leading << bargain.” [Trade cant,] 

A new rival may InfUot severe Iom through overesthnat- 
ing the buBlneea field whioh he enters ; through outtim 
the price of a staple below ooet, and maki ng i t what w 
oallfd a leader. Pop Set* Mo*, XXXIV. 622. 

9. In hot*, the terminal shoot of an exourrent 
trunk, commonly forming the apex of a oone- 
riiaped tree, as in the fir and Ihe lar^.-» 
QufliooPi iMte, the wxyn^-Follew mg lette. 


^Ati.-LiaiUM nuiB, Iflsdfng fiblef pe^ 

fonnera In a theatrical company ; the man and wobmh 
the iM^ of hero 

mmOLthemelo^ 
iecert am wM 

. » part bnt in th^ 

mafic mnrio it may be any part or all tha parti to tnro^ 
TJidlng m^Vi (German Mto^X hi 
a prinripaimotlve or theme; a tbemq nan^ of bntm 
tones, by which a personage, altniUoii, thought, or encMon 
la indicated, and whioh recora foometfanea to a^modUMd 
form) whenever the peraonagOL iltnatlon. thouriAwM^ 
tlcm appears or iaanggeited. TheprtoolpleofthaMMdIng 
motive waa recognised to the middle of the righteeuttio^ 
ton. but waa not eiabecate^ apriM nntfl theU^woeka 
of Blchard Wagner, eqieduly to thoae of the T 
Trilogy, In "THaSm andXaolde.” eta-Igsd 
iMrimtoae, to awifo, the Bcventh tonsof ' 

(and ofbertototenm of the minor iosla> 

If (by too tOQio-sol^toiito la); tbs ssMos 




lnajHiiy 

ttUMbat one hatf-ft^bdow the tonic or k^no^ 

V 


landuv tone ii cEefaotAtio of the modem w oontmt^ 
with the medieval modeo, in all but one of which the aeventh 
tone WM a whole atep below the tonic; hence it la aome> 
timea oaUed the lima.-- LMldilif 

ofistoaiot. 8ee<ft^branaa.~Leadl]if qnMtton^ 
0vaiMMi.-^LMdiiig Wind a wind abeam or qnaiv 

(lodging), n, [Yerbal n. of lead^f r.] 

1. Lead-work: tne leads, as of a boose ; arti- 
cles of lead collectively. 

The doon are glaied with adcilgnmadeof laodAm and 
opeleecent slaaa. Aff$, Y. 47. 

2. MiUtj the clogging of the grooves of a rifle 
bv lead from the bullets. 

laadlng^block (Id'ding-blok), a. A block for 
gniding a rope or purchase, or holding it in a 
given position without impedinffits motion. 

UHlng-bm (le'ding-hozj, n. hose from 

which the water of a fire-eng^e is discharged. 

leading-ln (led'ing-ln'), n. The act or process 
of putting together the parts of a stained^glass 
window having lead cames. 

IffHlinglT (Id'mng-li), adv. In a leading man- 
ner; breading. 

loading-rod (led'ing'rod), n. A rod used in 
towboring and poushing the bms of ride- 
barrels. M, Alight 

loadlng-BCrow (10'ding-skr5), a. SamoasZead- 


loading-oprlng (loading-spring), 
locomotives, one of the spring 


. In English 

spring fixed on the 
wwuug axle-box to bear the weight above. £• 
MTSSght 

loading-staff (10^ding4itftf), 11 . JfiUf., the stair 
or baton of a field-marshal. [Bare.] 

Alter thic cotton 1 pr cforr bd wca 
And ohocen eiigr-oiptcin it Milo-flnd, 

V 7 ith hat and feather, and with Uading4M 
tett. and FI., Knight of Burning Peitle, K 

loading-strings (lo 'ding-strings), n. pL 1. 
Strings by which children are supported when 
beginning to walk. 

Wu he ever able to walk without IcadOv-Sriiigi; or 
ewim without bladderaT Suift 

Hence— 2. Kestrictions imposed u^n free- 
dom of action; intrusive care or eunody; re- 
straining guidance* 

beariug yon, within the tethering of certain Indlfi^' 
MfiM to gather what cdvautagMi you can. _ 

JhSin, Elam, of drawing, lit 
^ be to loadtofHitrlllfS, to bo in a atato of infancy or 
dbpendmoe; be a pnp^iu the handa of otheri. 

loading-lPfboel (le'ding-hwdl), n. In locomo- 
tives one of the wheels which arc placed before 
the dMving-wheels. 

laadlng-wruss (Id'ding-wlrs), a. pL In eUet,, 
same as leadn. See {cod^, 7 (t). 

Isad-lAP (led'lap), n. In gem-emtUng. same as 
wughi^-mm and lead^nUU. 

Isadissa (led'les), u. [< Uad^ + -fees.] Having 
no lead; not charged with a bnllot. [Bare.] 
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Isad-odisr (led'fi^tr), a. See fiuMrirof. 

Isad-paxall^ (led'pfl^'i-sis), n. Paralysis 
due to chronic lead-poisoning. 

lsad-psndl(led'pen^ail),n. An instrument for 
making mariu or lines, or for writing or draw- 
ing, made by inclosing a slip of plumbago or 
graphite (which Is commonly called blad^lead) 
in a small (generally cylindrical) caaiim of wood. 

lead-plant (led 'plant}, n. A shrubby legu- 
minous plant. Amnrpha eanmena, found from 
Michigan and Wisironsin sonthwestward, re- 
puted to indicate the presence of lead-ore. 
Bee Amorpha, 

lead-plaster (led'ifito^ter). n. An adhesive 
plaster made by boiling father lead oxid, 
olive-oil, and water, the empubstrum nlumbi ox 
the i^armaoopceia. Also called dioAiylm. 

lead-poisoning (led'poi'sQn-iim),n. Poisoning 
by the introduotion into the body of some prepa- 
ration of lead, as sugar of lead, white lean, Ac. 
Chronic Iccd-pouoning miy ezhthit one or more of the fhlF 
lowing fcitarei: anemia, palm in the limtaq Icad-colic, 
nephrltli, etc. Alio 

lead-pot (led'poO, II* A crucible or pot for 
mellimg lead. JS, Knight 

lead-ecrew (led'skro), a. In meoA., the main 
screw of a lathe, which gives the feeiUnotion 
to the slide-rest. 

lead-linkers (ISd'sing^kerz), n.pt In a knit- 
ting-machine, a series of plates attached to a 
sinker-bar, by which they are depressed all to- 
gether in order to form a loop between every 
two needles. They alternate with the jack- 
sinkers. 

leadmnan^ (ISdz'man), a. [ME. Meaman; a 
var. of lodeamaHf q. v.] One who leads the 
way, 

I wyO be your lei M imm, 


Byron, Mg, Bsrde and Scotch Keviewm 
Isad-line (led'lin), a. 1. The lino attached to 
a soundix^lead, used in measuring the depth 
of water. Bee/c4Mr^,2. The hsnd-lcid line limsrkcd 
It one fethoro with a toggie^ at s and 12 fitbomi with two 
lOipi of leather, at 8 uiu 18 with three ttrip% at 6 and 15 
wiiha white rag, at 7 and 17 with a r^ ng, at 10 with a piece 
of leethor with one hole in it, and it 90 with apiece of lea- 
ther baring two holei. Ooaeting-linee and deopHMi llnee 
we maiked illko: namely, at lOxathomi with amt of line 
knotted once, at 90 with aune haring: two knou. etc., eadi 
Intermediate 6 fatbomi being marm by a bit of line wlth- 
ontaknot; at 100 laihomiu placed a bit of rad, at 900 a 
Ut of whlt^ and at 800 a Ut of bine bunting. 

2. A heavy leaded or weighted lino attached to 
the bottom of a net, as a seine, and used to sink 
it.- 7 HiuHajm Mine aa 


HU ruddy lippee fwere] 
»we. SVr T, 


J (wfaloh aetb under drawind). 

Itol-llister Qed'lns^tor), a. Oxid of lead; a lead 
glase given to some wares after burning. 
iTadmant (ISd'mi^n), a. [< lea^ + laaa. Gf. 
Mefaaa,] One who leads in anything, as in a 


SnOh aBght and mettled dance 
Saw you never, 

And by iMtfmea lor the nonoeb 
That turn round like plndlestonea. AJe 

Isad-alU (led'mil), a. In gm-euiUng, a fiat 
wheal of lead ehaiwad with emery and water, 
which is usedin grmdingall gams except those 
below 8.5 in harmless. 

ISsAmilll# (ISd'mfll). a. A mule that goes in 
the lead, as of a mule-train. 

Our drivw had named the ttad mtdm BeWe and Jane. 

BL A Oiuitr, Boole and 8Bddlea,p. ea 

had Mill (led'nfil), a. 1. A small, round-head- 
ed eopper-eUoy nail* used for fastening sheet- 
hed on roofa— 2* JTaaai a seuppeMuSU 


leaf (Ifif), a. ; pi. kavea (ISvaV [< ME. 

(pl.l«;M),<AS:W(pl- 
.OS. ldbA.OFrie8.V 

ioofs MLG. OHG. loub, 
hnm, MHG, map, G. Unib . 
Icel. faqf . Bw.'^. Dan. Ukf 
.Goth.lat(/k,aleaf. Cf.Iiith. 
Idpaa s Russ, kpeakf a leaf, 
Gr. ^wof, Aewlf, a scale (see 
lepia). For the L. and Gr. words 
for* leaf,’ see foi/i. Hence ult. 
ibb^, lodge, • in comp, ME. 2^- 
aetj 1. An expanaetL usual- 
ly green, organ of a plant, of 
trtoient duration, prodnoed 
laterally from a stem or branoh. 
and, with others, arranged 
upon the stem in adeflnite and 
symmetrical order, inlliemait 
— lense, s leef coniliti of s 



iMf 

tlwlliiesrporIlOB eonneettiig the Uade with the etn; and 

sprircrfappendagee,theetU)nlce,attiheb(y^ 

^ itmrnoreofliSntoes^ 

ttlei, are wintliig. in 
•nj ▼•T fre- 

quently oenotee merely 
the blsde, especUUy wtm 
deeorlptlvee: ub s cor- 



SSaXT'iSSSi 

orapound, 
or scv^‘ u2«l ^ 


nut (C^jr/AMM mil function of leavee 

U Mitmllstlon ^that ii, 
thctraniformallonof Inorganic into organic matter, which 
^ ‘ iplacc only In the greenpartaof the plant. Bntleavei 

be ooDveried to vsrioua other uaee— for eonunplq into 


may bee 


OmU qr Aotini Hem (tMd'a lUllada V. 1^ 
leadsmau^ (leds'mgn), a. .BTaef., a seaman who 
heaves the lead. 


plaater. 

Iea4l-epar (led'spttr), e. Oerusite. 
ltol-traeeiTOed'M*'ser-i),ft. The lead sashes 
or ribbons, eoUeotively, in any combination of 
glass, as in a window, fonned with leaden oames. 
lead-treo (led'trd), w. A leguminous tree, Xes- 
eama glauoa, related to the acacias. Itunativo 
in tropical America and haabcen naturalf led In Africa and 
Alia. It ii widely cultivated w an ornamental tree In 
warm olimitea. 

laad-wlMcd (led'vitM-ol), a. Same as angjeaite. 
laad-wntor (led'wA*^ter), a. Aqueous solution 
of subaoetate of lead, employed in medicine 
as an external application, it ia aodatlve end aa- 
trlDgcDt It li the Uquor plumb! aubeoetatu dflntua of 
thepbarmacqpoia. 

lead-works (led'werks), a. stag, or p2. A place 
whore load is extracted from the ore. 
laadwort (l^'wOrt). a. [< 4* trorf^.l 1. 

An herbaoeous plant of southern Europe, Plum- 
bago Europwa^^^B^ By extensionjanyplant of 
the genus Plumbago, of the order Plumoagineai, 

large pale- or lead-blue oorollaa.--Ckqdoinor white-flow- 
erM leiUlwto, a ahnibtnr Eaat Indian apeclei, P, Bay- 
LhAwort ftmifr. the J^vmbagtnaMe, 
leadyt (led'i), a, [Early mod. E. ledg; < lead^ 
4- -yl.1 Pertaining to or resembling lead in 
any of its properties. 

A hli arm lady snd hcl- 
The Cbvemour, II. la 



Compound l.«avti. 

r. decompound Upinnnte Iwf of GfHif/jtekia irfmemnUkiut; if. iwl* 
mutely trHUinto leaf of clover ( e, teinntely 
decompound leaf of TMa/Mrum dMmm; /, parl^nnate loof of 
Armehii AyMm/ g, paJnately compound leaf oThoiM'Cheetnut 
\yBuutm \ A. pinna&ly trifoliate leaf of 

meanaforthe capture and maceration of lnaecti,aain inn- 
dew and Venua'i fly-trap, or into mgeiu for climbing, aa in 
the pea-rine ; and in many other waya leavei dtqpart from 
the typical doacriptlon above given. 

Xobyn wae In mery Soherwode 
Aalistaafifoiilynde. 

BoNa Hood and Mo Jfonh (Ohlld'i Balladi, V. 14). 
languid leeait whereon the autumn blowa— 

The dead red raiment of the lait year^ roae. 

Arihhunio, Two Dreama. 

2. Anything resembling a leaf, as in being fiat 
and rAativeiy broad, or in being a flexible or 
movable attAihment or addition to something 


else. (d)AilDide1 
•heet; hence, ^th 


thldmemoff 


' in ahooikorftflded 


if paper I 

, , iotoe worda written or 

printed upon It, the pi^ of a book contained in one of 
aodi leavee. 

Thii ta a Iflf of vra bOeeue aa lettret men va teetaeth. 

Ptm Pfovnum (AX rilL 1C8. 
Had ihe loked that other half and the kf tomed, 

She Shnlde hane fbunden fde wordia foiwyng iherafter. 

P2ri PUrnmam (BX ill 888. 
_ I turn 

The loqf to raid them. 

BMk,, Ifaobeih, L a 188. 
(5) A leparaMy movable dlrielon of a fdiding or eliding 
door, flrMcraen, taUo, hlngq eto. 

To Sir FhlUp Warwibk*iL to dlnnen where Sbundanee pf 


I oM-fribloned 


ne eutmnoe to the park lay tfaroueh an oh 

gateway In the outer wall, the door of which \ 

of two huge oaken laoMt, thlridy itndded with nalla. 

SobU, Eenflwoith, ill* 


tion; afootatalkplaalriaU^p 



iMf 

hmiM, in lOMl OM, tht kklnagr IMt [Aov. 

' WhMlt Mj yon to tht It^ or fledn of « temwno neir 
kOd, to be of weight eight ponnd? 

^ •/oAii2b«|for,Worke(1680X 

A tooth of » pinion, eepeolilly when the pinion if unall 
m In owA., «n ornament reaembUng or rroreaentlng a 
Mof aplant; afollatkm. (p) A flap, aa ofa hat 

Hany let down the leaf of hii hat and drew it orer hit 
eyea to oonoeai bla emotlona. 

^ lbM«e,«'ocflofQ!iaItt7,n.lS9. 

(A) In tamtry’Wavingt one half the thieada of the warp. 
Ai a prdlminaiy to worUng a tapeatry theao lea?ea are 
•epfuratod, one being bron^ nearer the workman and the 
other left in the baoagiound. (0 In loM., a leaMlke part 
or organ* flee notdtaf, and oompare ImM, 4. 

3t. A distemper in voung lamoa oauBed hy 
feedingonlgavefl^ " ’ " "" 
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flelfl of leayes to line their nests with. Also 
oalled tfphoMrer.— 8, A knife used to ont the 
leavefl of a book: same as fHmetHwffbr. [U, 8., 
rare.’ 


(lflft),a. Hayingleavofli 

used froquently m eomposition: aB^bi^ad-feei/'- 
edf thin40q/ba, 

Iflflftet (IS'm). a. [< Uitf + -onfl.] Formed in 
leaves: as, gold/' Hernep, Meditations, 

le 90 

Iflaf-ftadir Gdf'fflMdr), n. An iuseot or its 
larva whloh feeds on leaves, 
leaf-flnch (Idf 'dneh), fi. The common bnllfinoh, 


lgaf«]liittlng(ldf 'netting), n. A mode of netting 
bjr which some of the lo^ of a row are 
higher and more projecting than others; used 
es^ially for boxaenngs to netted fabto. 
leftnioflfl (Idf'nds), n* A bat of the funily 
PhvUo8tomidm» 

Itaf-noMd (Idf 'ndad), a. Having a foliaceons 
appendage on the snout; rhinolophine or phyl- 
lostomous, as various bats, 
leaf-roller (Iflf 'rd^ldr), n. One of several dif- 
ferent moths, as tortricids, whose larvie roll 
leaves into cases for themselves. Tho shnwlMny 


tlVM. 


Lng on leaves. ^aifdy;1781.-Advwne,assiir- 
,(Kmipoimd,QoooaTeuooiiiiatelifll soetHeid- 
of fbar iMives. Sae 0roNi.— Bntdh 
flegiy leaf, genninate leaves. 8m the idjeo- 
— Fformios leaf; s le■^illoy or leaf-metal of a jti- 


Pyrrhufa vulgariB, 
leat-foULerllM'fdlMto), < 
various moths whose larva 



, SMiMiy^— imloleal Seefproi*.— 

6ax^ leaves, the leayee of Oimsmomm ntUdum and 
other ipeolee mixed together, fonnerly nied in Bnropeen 
mediome.— OUlflUi, oMilSa ortiiicalar, eto.i 

isat Bm theadj^yei.--%e fall of the leaZ Set 


ferent and better 


Agfi.— TO talM a isaf oat of one's , 

In tom over a new leaf, to adopt a dl 
line of oonduet 

Exoept each men think themedlvee wieer than Oloeru 
for teaching of eloquence, they miiet be content to turn a 
new iet^. AaeAani, The Sobolemuter, p. 122. 

leaf (lef), e. i. [< leaf, a. Of. leav^, e.] To 
shoot out loaves : produco foliage : as, the trees 
le(tf in May. Also leave. 

The vales ehall laugh in flowers, the woods 
Grow misty green with Itejlng buds. 

The Clear Ylilon. 

leaAiCe «• [< Jeqf + Leave. 

ooUeotivoly; foliage. 

Soft grass and wandering Uafe 0 $\im rooted themselyes 
in the renta but they are not suffered to grow in their 
own wild and gentle way, for the place is in a sort in* 


n. In eatom., one of 

whose larvm fold leaves together, 
making oases in which to reside. See out un- 
der Deimia, 

leaf-footed (Idf'fdt^ed), a. Having leafy or fo- 
liaoeouB feet; phyllopod: weeifiosUy applied 
to the Phyllopoda: as, a kafifooted erustaoean. 
leaMUdlng (Iflf'gil^ing), n. Gilding by the 
appu^tion of gold-leaf. IBee yUding^ 1. 
leaf-gold Hold-leaf. Jer, Taylor f 

Worn (ed. iSiS, ^rmons), I. 692, 

A hemipterous 
The q>eoi6i are aU 



lesf-homar (isf'hop'te), n. 
^ iomot 01 the family JasHda. 



IS fl o 

fltrawbwry Lam^loll«r 

«, Inrva, natuml iUmi head uiidthoracieJointBof HUha,anl 
moUi (email ahowa natural liae ); anal ahiaid of larva, ai 

leaf-roller, a tortriold, PhovopMt froffnuiat, common in 
many parts of the United Rtatei and Caiijula, is InJnrionsto 
the strawberry. The cotton or ruse leef-ndler. ZesoCamis 
ffomifpianat or CnecMte ranoBom, common su over ^ 
oonniry, rolls the loavee of cotton, clover, bean, biroh, ap- 
ple, rose, and many other trees and plants, 
leaf-nut (lef'rust), n. A dinoase causing the 

Tuoed 



Lenf-hi^iper ^^yikrmntnt m. wllli winga axtendad i A wiih 
wingickiaad, (Hak^linaa mow natural 


k) 


habited. 


AitfWn. 


leaf-bearing aerb&Jing), a. In god7.: (a) 
ing loaves— that is, carrying leaves about in the Maa 


plant-foedenL some of them doing groat damage. lBn/‘ 
lAronetmi vlw lays ite eggs in Apih and May in the veins 


mou^: as, the Utqf^bearing ants, ^ving 


leaf-like or foliaoeous appendages of the body: 
as, the leaf^ring worms. See Phyllodoeim, 

a 


le;^-bee^^ (Ifif 'be^ti), a. A beetle of the family 


laj^ its ^ 

of young Bspe-leaveik by the middle of Jane swarms 
in the p^eot state on the nnder side of the leaves. It is 
found from Massachusetts to Geoigla and the Mississippi 
valley. It is erroneoasly called by many grape-growers 
the drapB^vim tkHpt. 

leafi]ieflfl(ld^h-nes),a. The state of being leafy 
or full of leaves. 


ChryeomeUdai, nearly all the members of whicl 
are leaf-feeders both as larvm and as adults. 
The three-llned leaf-beetle (Lema triOmtOa) feeds on the 
leaves of the common potata and ite larva covers its back 
with excrement The pupa is formed underground. See 
cuts nnder Ckrytimula aud Lema, 
leaf-blade (lef'blftd), n. The blade or lamina 
of a leaf. 

leaf-blight (lef'bllt), n. A disease affecting 
the leaves of various plants, caused by parasitic 
fungi. That of the pear is disttnot from the ordinary 
pesi^blight, and is produced by the fungus ffbtomcQWfium 
mamdaihm (JfortAism MupOi), It causes the leaves to 


sad also attacks other growii 

i.a. A 

leaf or leaves swing verti- 


in which the risini 


inng parts* 

(lef ' bri j). fT. A form of drawbridge 


bud, technically called a gemma. They are normal 
when produced either at the end of the Shoot or In the 
axils ; otherwise they are adventltiona. When not ex- 
tonislly apperent they are called latent buda 
leaf-bug (Idf 'b^), ff . Any heterqpterous insect 
of the mmily Tingitidmi as, the ash-gray leaf~ 
hug, Pieema einerea. 

leatbutterily (lef 'but^dr^fll), n, A butterfly 
of the genus Kallima, 

leaf-oamer (Iflf'kar^i-er), n, A leaf-carrying 
ant. 

leaf-oomb (Idf^kdm), n. See eombi, 8. 
leaf-eniinpier(ldf'knim^pier),ff. One of certain 
pyralid moths of the family PkyoitideBf whose 
larvm crumple the leaves or various trees and 
plants to make oases for themselves. The com- 
mon apple leaf-oiitmvAer of the United States Is PAgofr 
tidHoot Mso oalled Amibtutt iildiainttta. It appeara in 
summer, l^ng eggs from whloh the Isrvw hstch and bo- 
^e ahont one thro grown when winter aete in. They 
hibernate in a ommUled silken csie attached to twigs or 
hidden in leaves, snd in spring do mnoh damage ly de- 
vouring the tender young lesvea. They feed on the Bppleb 
oheny, plum, qninoe, a^ peach. They are subjeot to me 
atta^ of parssitlo Insecta. jMey, 4th Mo. But. &sp., p 
28. 8 m aeoond out under AeroAoiii. 
laafcup (Ifif^kup), n. A plant of the genus 
Poh/mfi4a, naturiM order Compoeike, me plants 
•re oosTM herba with the outer scales of the Involucre 
large sod lesfrUke, wheuM the nsma 

laMeattar (l«'knt-te). «. 1. a leaf-outting 
l>ee, a. any nwolM of me (onu MegatMU: so 
oalled from weir cutting or biting out mor- 


me sidelong view of swelling kafinm, 
leaf-inflect (ISf^in'sekt), ti. An orthopterous 
iuBoct of the family PAo^wid^; so called fri>m 
its mimetic resemmance to the leaf of a plant. 
Also oalled VMXkingAeaf, 
leaf-lard (Iflf 'Iflrd), n. Lard prepared from the 
flaky fat of the hog. 

leaf-legged (Iflf 'le^), a. Having foliaceons or 
expanded legs, as an insect. 
leafleiB (Iflf 'I ob), a- [< leaf + -loss.] Without 
leaves; having lost its leaves: as, a leafleea 
tree. 

leafleganeiB (Idf'les-nes), a. The state of be- 
ing leafless* 

leaflet (ief 'let), fi. \<leitf’¥ 4et.\ 1, A little 
leaf; in hot,, one of the divisions ox a compound 
leaf; a foliole.^8. A small leaf of printed 
matter for distribution; a tract. 

A generous gift of Liberation UaJkU for borne dm and 
dlstnbtttlon among the nelghbonrs. 

QiiaKir^ itee., OLZIL la 
8. lii printing, a circular of six or more small 
pages on one piece of paper, not stitched or 
Hewed.^4. In sso6l,i (a) A plate or layer of 
branchial appendages m a orustacean. (?>) One 
of the throe divisions of tho human diaphragm. 


. . leaf: 

specifically applied in archeology to certain 
swords of the oronzo period, 
leaf-fllgllt (16f 'sit), n. In firearms, a form of 
back-sight consisting of a binged graduated 
plate cfiled a leaf, v^ch is raised for use, but 
at other times lies flat on the barrel. 
lotf-flUwgr (16f 'silver), n. Bilver-leaf. 
leaf-flilTorillg (Iflf 'sil^vdr-ing), n. Silvering or 
plating with silver-leaf. 

leaf-spot (lef 'spot), ». A disease affeoting the 
leaves of the rose, maple, etc., oaused par- 
asitic fungi, PhylloHiieta, Sejttoria, etc. It ap- 
pears in dark spots on the leaves, 
leaf-spring (16f ’spring), n, A long spring which 
presses together the ooupliug-ho<^ of railroad- 
cars in the MiUer ooupliijg^ 


leafMalk (Idf'stdk), n. The stalk which sup- 
ports a lou; the petiole. Soe first out under 

leaft, An obsolete or dialectal preterit and past 
participle of leaved, 

leaf-tailed (Iflf 'tftld), a. Havizm the tail shimed 
like a leaf: applied to geckos of the genus PkyU 
Iwrue, 

leaf-tier (Iflf'tl^er), n, A phycid moth, Pempe-‘ 
lia hammondi. The Ume feed on the leavee of the 
xpplo, either singly or in imell compeuiee, In the litter 


--B«jBflmtOK7leaAeta.inAf«eibi^ ^lung. 
leafSiaen (lef 'U'ken), n, A lichen of the ge- 
nus ParmeUa: so called from the foliose ap- 
pearanoe. 

leaf-loiiee G6f ^lous), n. An aphid; a plant- 
louse. 

leaf-metal (Iflf 'met^al), a. Metal in extremely 
thin leaves; especially, such a metal imitating 
gold in color and luster, used for cheap gliding. 
l§af-iiiilier(16f'ml^ner),ii. The larva of a moth 
of the family Tlneidee: so oalled because these 
caterpUlars feed mostly on the parenohyma of 
leaves, wud between the upper and lower sur- 
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LmT-Uw k am mm tde * 

A,M|inentofunei tf.hMdondllMimdelqteii 
of MUM I A Imago (craM ahowi nmUirol iln). (A r* onUiiod.) 

ouethqy tie Mvsrtl Imvm together end ikdetoniae them. 
They tranitorm to pupn in lUght ooooone uiuiDy mm 
•mong the leives. There ere two broodi e year. The 
iuMot hlbemitai u a wunl 

leaf-tobacco (Idf't^-fik^d), a. Seetobaooo. 
leaf-traoe (W'trfia), a. A foliar trace. Sea 
fraos. 


loaf-mold (Iflf 'maid), a. An earthy substance 
consisting of a disintegrated mass of decayed 
leaves. It is much used, alone or mixed with 
earth or other substances, as a soil for some 
house- and g^en-plants. 
leaf-moathM (laf 'montht), a. Having a foli- 
aoeous appends on the snout, as the bats of 
the ‘ ■ ■ ■ 


leaf-tamer (laf'ter'ntr), a. An attaehment 
to the desk of a piano or an organ for taming 
the leaves of a music-book, it uiually op«ntM^^ 
meaiii of s teriat of qirlngi oonnooted with inna wUefr 
tarn ono loaf each timo s qning a rdaiMiid by toudliliig a 
knob or koy In front 
■ ^(6:fid).a. 




having fslth.»8. Fi 


iMftd 

Tell TOUT ilife«r S»ndi 
, To eome and lift her lord; 

He'i aleenlii loaiKl on yarrow. 

Tim JhmU DfnrqT Yrntrow ((Tbild'i l)aUad% m. 07). 

Itaf-TftlTf (Ifif 'valv), w. In a piunping-enfliiie, 
a Talve binged or pivotod at tbe side; a olacK- 
or flap-valve. K H. Knight 
laafwork (l^Vdrk), n. [= G. laubwerk a Dan. 
I&vwrtsz Sw. Iqfverk.'} Decora^ve work hav- 
inff the obaraoter of leafage, or having a design 
inutated from or euggested by natural leavoe. 
laafjr (Id'fl); a. Fumisbedwith, 

abounding in, or ooneistii^g of leaves: as, a 
kitfgjstem] a hafg forest; ^a kttfy covert. 

In tholea/V month of June. 

Cohridgif Ancient Mariner, v. 

leigne^ (leg), a. [< M%:. legc, < OF. F« ligtw a 
8p. Pg. liga alt. %a, < ML. /toa, Uga, a league 
or confederacy, < L. ligarcy bind: aoo ligamenW] 
1. A compact or covenant between persons 
for the maintenance of joint interests or mu- 
tual service; hence, uniou; close affinity; friend- 
ship.. 

There le such e Imwim between my good nisn and he ! 

W. ufW., 111.2.25. 

I myielf am in each heirty league 
With eolltery thought^ thetjpeniive langnege 
Ghermi my attention. Find, Lady’s Tiiil, It. 1. 

Fair couple, link'd in happy nuptial league. 

JVL., iv. 889. 

Bpecifloally— d. A political or military con- 
federation; a covenanted alliance or eolation, 
as of persons or parties in a state, or more com- 
monly of the ruling powers of different states, 
for the promotion of common objects or inter- 
ests ; a compact for mutual aid and sujmort in 

S ubiic policy or war: ai^the Hanseatic League; 

le Holy League iu the huguc of 

Sohmalkald. 

Howbelt, byoauee we pylgiymee wore not, ae he eiiyd, 
eompryied in the layd legCi he wdde not therlure prumye 
nor warint vs any euerty, but we to stande atourt aduen- 
tiire. Air ff. Quyl^wrde, l^lgi^sge^ p. ce. 

Tu conclude, 

Without the king*! will or the state's allowance, 
jL iiegiii between bis highness and Ferrara. 

AAot., Ecu. Vin., lit. 1 828. 
How fidr hla [WiUlam'a] Frlendthip, and hie Leaguee how 
just, 

Whom eVIy Katicni oonrta, whom all Rellgloiis tiiist ! 

Prior, Oarmen Seonlaru (1700), it 21. 

8. A combination of different associations or 
bodies of persons for the promotion of com- 
mon pi 
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Jlegua s Sp. Pg. Ugua, legoa s It. legat < BfL. 
lega, leuga, leuea, luL* leuea s= LGr. HGr. 
Ae( 7 o, a Gallic mile (see below), ss AS. Iwire, a 
lea^e. Of Celtic oi^n; ef. Bret, tod, ieii, a 

league. The Gallic toi^, Ir. leige^ are from E.] 
An itinerary unit not now in Ei^Ush use, ex- 
cept as a marine league. (See below.) ThelMwue 
aa a unit of length orkdnated in andent Qaul, where it waa 
equal to 14 Roman nulea, or 1.4 statute milea, improperly 
termed theOalllo mlla Afterward It was ii;000 paeea, and In 
the middle agea It was in Enidsnd 2 miles, or nearly 8 stat- 
ute miles. It is a conventional, not a legal meaauro. A 
land-leagne Is aometimea aald to be 8 statute miles. The 
common league of France waa 2.704 atatute miles ; the 
French poetfug-lsigue waa 2.422 statute miles ; the Spsn- 
ish leegue was 4.214 statute mOes; the Spanish Judicial 
league waa 2.084 statute milea; the mnders league waa 8.9 
statute milea ; the Brabant league waa the manne league. 
The league la still In use in parts of the United States ac- 
quired f^ Mezioo, where ft ii held to be about 2.08 Eng^ 
Uah milea, and a aquare league 4,428.4 aorea. The league 
Is mucdi uaed in South America. In the greater part of 
the Argentine Kqmbllc, aa In Uruguay nefore 1864, it 
la equal to &p00 Tana, which, however, are of different 
leniw in different provlnoea ; and the ao-oalled Ainen- 
tine le^e of 6,ooo varaa extata only in Santiago DerUa- 
teio. The poa^ league^ however, varlea from 4,000 to 
6,000 varai ; and in^ouman the league is aometimea 
4,980, aometaea 8,820 varaa. The old league of Onba waa 
4,900 varaa. In Buenos Ayres the league la (1^200 meters, 
in Rioja 6,085.20 metniL in Oolomma 5.000 meters, In 
Chili 4,518.892 mel^ and in Parsgnay 4,188 meters. 


iMksr 

to;tok9,< AS. leoeanm MHG. leeken^wet; allprob. 
from an orig. strong verb, Goth, as if *Ukau, be 
wet. Gf. toachS, totoki.] L intrane, 1. To let 
water or other fluid, or light, etc., out of, into, 
or through something, hy an accidental or un- 
intentional aperture, or through permeable ma- 
terial: as, the cask hake; the dbip is leMng; 
the roof leaks. 

He by Biihrtke's proonrement was sent to nanden in a 
ship that leakedt and so was drowned. 

KoUimhedf Hist Bng., vL 19. 

8. To ooze or pass, as water or other fluid, or 
anything that can flow, as grain, through an 
aperture. 

looke enety nyxt with a Cuddle that they Iwlnei] not 
reboyle nor M (toli In MS. alaoL 

" iZtecJfd,] 


Threkennyngesferreonthesee: that 

leghee iene. Ptm Hem. afltMutSem^ foL 01. 

And abouto .fij. or .ilff. leggee frome thens is the place 
yt now is desert, where yo womu of Cuuee praydo to 
our Lord for her dougliter yt waa vexed wt a fenda 

From the place whence the Romues advaunced their iOut (lea), 


B. T. S.X P. 124. 

The water, which will perhaps by degrees laob into sev- 
eral parts, miy bo emptied out agdn. irgHha 

8. To void water or urine. [Vulgar.] 

Why, they wfll allow us ne'er a Jordan, ud then we tosS 
in your chimney. ffAolr., 1 Ben. lY., IL 1. 22. 

To leak out, to find vent; tiuspire; And puhlloity in a 
olandestine or irregi^ way : as, the mmgleaked owL 
n. fraiis. 1. To let out or in (especially some 
fluid) by an accidental aperture: as, the pipe 
Imke gas ; the roof leaks rain ; the camera leaks 
lightest. To make leaky. 

After we had with much trouble A charge sente y* Fsr- 
ragon away to sea, and thought all y« paime vast, within 
14, dnyi after ibe came agaiue hither, being dangenmaly 
leaJtea. Quoted in Br^oriraPlynKmthflutatlu m 


lumses: as, a base-hall league.^ ^aiidsai ••• [Early mod. E. also 

iMfue, jfui^ Loifiie, BaasMtlo p Aor, < D. toper ss G. a bed, eoi 

'LJte /Vr, camp^ » camp, 


lera, ensu- 
Bmuer, 


LSigOS. Seetheidjoc 

a oomblnatlon of Iriih tenant fknnerB 
lied by Ohariea Stewart Pamdl in October ud lloveml 
1S79, nnder the name of the “ Irish national lud Lwigue,'' 
with the object of pmouring reduotion of rents, refusing 
topu ruts if raeh reduotion was not gruted, ud, finally, 
of effecting a sweeping chuge in the lud lawa, by which 
pesiut proprietors were to he substituted fur ludlorda 
The league developed great strength, ud beoaiiic the 
ehiaf factor In the pulitioal movemut for home rule In 
Ireland, also led by Mr. Parnell.— Latin Isagns. See 

* — * BrltadnT a league 

~ to prlnoiidee of oonaer- 

^ , I iNttHelirEaii of Bea- 

ooiisfleid (lSM-61), and oppoaed to the "revdutlouaiy 
tendeaoies of RadloMlam." The uUoot of the league is de- 
eiired to be “the malntenuce of religion, the bouititu- 
tUNi of the realm, udof the Imperial asoenducy of Greet 
**-'^-*- ** Xbe sohame of the organisation waa first dia- 
Ootober, ; 


stande^ unto the harbiuiua fort it waa fourteeuo teagueei 
that ia to aay, one ud twentie miles. 

MoBand, tr. of Ammiaiiui, p. 00. 

The Domesday league was only a mllo ud a half. 

Peamm, Hlttoiioal Maps of Eng., p. 51. 
iffaT4w iMgnt, a rough unit of length, equal to three geo- 
graphloal or nutioal milea (see nUto), or one twentieth of 
a degree of latltade. A tiatton haa exolnaiTe territorial 
Juriadletlon on the high aoaa for a marine leegue from ita Ififtk (l€k), n, 
own ahore. _ t<>a1 - 

leagner^ (Is^gAr), n, [< OF. aud F. ligueur, < 
ligue, league: see league^ s.] A member of a 
league; a oonfederaie; one who belongs to a 
lea^e of individuals or parties within a state : 
as, the French leaguers fought against l>oth 
Henry HI. aud Henry TV. 

The dlvlaiona are ao many, uid ao Intrloate, of protea- 
tanta ud oatholloi, royaUata ud leaguen. 

Jkietm, Oha. on a UbeL 

lea- 
couch, 

1 ^, B JbrsUA* ¥%fft , SS , VWuiP, alSO 

(s Dan. tore) b^, oouch, u AS. toper, bed : see 
lair^y of wnich leaguer is thus ult. a doublet.] 

1. A camp; especially, the camp of a besieg- 
ing army; a besieging force. [(Jbsolete or ar- 
chaic.] 

He li oarried into the leaguer of the adveraariua. 


[s D. toh B LG. tok = G. took, now 


usually after IiG., s Icel. lekr = Dan, ksk 
K Sw. Idekf leaky: see the verb.] Leaky. 

Fifty aistera water in tofts yeaaela draw. 

Hpenter, F. Q., X. v. 86, 

I have more to do with my honeaty thu to fool it. 

Or vuture It iu anoh leak barks aa women. 

FkUher, WUdgooae Chase, 11. 1. 

[< ME. *leke (t) = D. tok = G. took 
Dan. tosk as Sw. totoka, a leak : see 
the verb. Gf . toak, a.] 1 , An ap^ure by which 
anything that can flow, especially water or 


other fluid, passes out of, into, or through any- 
thing intended to contain, exclude, or restrain 
it; a crack, crevice, fissure, or hole that per- 
mits the passage of anything intended to be 
shut in or out: as, a leak iu a cask, ship, dam, 
or dike; to stop or plug a took. 

If the tooir [In u ahlp's bottom] InoreMce whu gohm 
ahead at fell apeed, It u probably forward, otherwise it u 
abaft. Luee, Seamuahipb p. 682. 

8. The oozing or passing of a fluid, ete,, into, 
out of, or through anything by an accidental or 
unintentional aperture or through a permea- 
ble medium ;leaKage.~ 8. A gutter. EdUiweU. 
[I^v. Eng.l-To iittto a lealL to open, apUt or 
part ao aa tulet In water; begin to let In water, aa a ahlp 
or boat. 


at the Caiiton Gub, In ( 


, 1888, and the ac- 


tauil lama made Ita first public appearudo in a grud 
qnefat ireemaaqns* Tavern iu London ' 


I have it iu charge to go to tbe oamp or leaguer at our 
army. SeetL 

8. Investment of a town or fort by an army ; 
a siege or besiegement. 

It was percoiued that their ilender ranks were not aUe 
to reaiat the thloke leghert of the enemies. 

Koliaehedt Hist Eng., vL 18. 
I'D tell you, gentlemen, It waa the first, but the best 
leaguer that ever I hoh£i with these eyes. 

R Janeen^ Every Man In his Humour, IU. L 
It was to him that all eyes turned, during 
hoiTan of the Haxlem sie^ and in the more 
leaguer at Alkmaar. moOivi Dutch Bepul 


Shak., All's WuU, IU. 6. 27. leakage (le'k^j), «. [< leak + -opo.] 1. A leak- 


,] To be- 


j a few weeks 

The organisation of theleaguo Is by “habitations ” 

or cilnbi ; these obey the instructions of the Grand Council, 
and BimaaUy send delegatea to the Grand Habitation, which 
Is bald In London on or near the IStli of April, the aiiniver- 
aary of thedeath of Lord Beaoonsflrid. A nwwortby fea- 
ture la the enrolment of women, or “damea,'* who take an 
settvepart In all the boaiueas of the aaaoclatlon, having an 
eseonuve committee and a fund of their own. The name 
and symbol of the league are derived from Beaeonafleld'a 
favorite flower.— lolsm Lfisgue md Oovsnsnt Soe 

Wee, and our friends, are seconded from Itely, Speyne, 


ing; a passing, of a fluid, etc., by or as if by leak- 

To aoeiimutate their mlafortunes, thw were soon obliged 
to out away tlielr bowapill^ to dlmlnfih, If poasibla^ the 
tooftaw at the hosd. 

AneoUj Voyage round the World, L 8. 

It fa an acknowledged fact that there la a oonstanttook- 
age at emigranta, who had apparently promiaad to tany 
in Canada, into the United HwSa t^torlea. 

ffarpefe Mag., LXXVm. 680. 


(U'Rto)) <• {< Uaguet*, h.; 
loaguer; bemego. [Bant.] 

Two mighty hosts a leaguifd town embrace, 

And one would pUlage, one would burn tho^aoe. 

Pvpe, Iliad, zvUL 


Ion, aaaooia- 


IWUUUUVB l/V BV UJUVU.^O. AU Vtm*., IMl WIOTT- 

ance of a certain rate per cent, for the leaking 
of casks, or waste by leaking. 

Uak-aUrm (ISk'j^larm^), n. A device, com- 
prising a spring-drum, a float to be raised by 
the water, and an alarm-bell, for sounding an 
alarm when water acoumulates in the hold of 
a vessel ; a leak-indicator or -signal. 

leaUneifi (Ifi'ki-nes), n. The state of being 
leaky. 


OosiftlMi, etc. (see offtoiMej, aooloty, fi 

• . a . . ** W, .NIW MUr .. WUMW, W.W — MVill AWMJ, AVOUti ▼ t 

IMfne^ (Ite), 0.; pret. and pp. toapujd, j>pr. naundera. and Oennany. bealdet the matchleatc atremrth n. [< took -I- 1. Having a 

w. , - (ntrana. To form of resolute tooirow to tWah*^ vry J* , ^ Jjzjl V J • 

or Interert : com- »>*. “• ^ ““ ?I “r",! 

leagnamt (Ifl^gkr^kr), n. One engaged in a 
besieger: as, Roman leaguererSf” 


.< league^ * 1.1 L 
, join in friendship or interest; oom- 


ladguing. 
a league; ^ 

bine for mutual support; confederate. 

Thus Blindly motiveik more than 1 can name, 
LeaguedouhlM part, and ahe a wife became. 

Cfrabbe, Wofka. vn. 90 . 

n. irans. To combine; band; confederate.' 

Wakafttl ambWon leagu'd with baaty pride* 

F. Ftetcher, Upon the Ptoturo of Aolimat 
A tee oama, almoat wlthto our own day, whan Pope 
and TUfk were NkUytoiviMdtagetiMr. 

JL A. PWasMSiifVeiiioe, p 818. 

(IW,^ K MB. < 

18 (P. tel#) HI Fr. 6 ga, ugua m Oat. 


‘ water or other fliud, 
etc., to pass in or out through an aperture or 
apertures: as, a leaky boat; a leaky barrel. 


leak (Ifik), 0 . [< ME, leken (prob. of Scand. 
origin) mu. mken se OHG. Zecken (only in pp. 
gertooken), MHG. G. toetei, also lecken wm led. 
leka ss Dan, lakke ss Sw. totoka, to be leaky, 
leak; of. MHG. todkdMU, toekgdfi, G. leehemf dry 
up, leak; from the adj. (we took, a.), whidi is 
not found in ME. or As. (the rare AS. ktoc, 
leaky^said of a ship^beingapw. unrelated); 
associated with a oauial virb,^ toaokff, totoki, 


He wsa put eihore from e toeftp veaael. 

JiNto, BngH6^>min, Mo. 26. 

Prlaonawere iMfty fin the fifteenth oentuTyl, end . ^ . i 
men with e few orowna In hla pocket and perhips lome 
■eqnelntanee among the offiuiala onnid eaally alto out 

J. Ir. Frangra VIU^ 

Henoe^S. Apt to disclose secrets; babbling; 
tattling. 

Women are lo leaky that I have hardly met with one 
that oould not hold her breath longw than ahe oould keep 
saeoret JI^AL'Jlilrsi^ 



Tbert li no Uib liko to tho qnoit'talni fool ; 

loftNe bof oro yon tarn yoimoifiiioittk 
Wlurte'or he hatri nil iMjhf tongne rnni oat 

MtmBion, tr. cd Horooe'i Eplitlei, L la 

laal C< H < AF. leal, OF. leial, 

Mai M/ah F. lof/al (> E. loval) b Sp. Pg. 
leal s It. Mab, loyal, fd^ul, < L. legaUa, law- 
ful, legal : aee hf/al an immediate, and tegal, an 
uli. doublet of Jeal With kdl, hyal reafi 
(obB.), ravalJ] True; fiaithfai', loyal. [Now 
only poetfoal or prov. Eng. and Sootoh.] 

And alle he lered to be Ml an;* eohe e onfte loae other, 
And forbid hem elle debate that none were omonge hem. 

Pten Plowman (BX xiz. 

Or wha wad wlih a Mdir lore 
Than brown Adam the BmithT 

Awn Aikm (Chtld’i Ballad^ IV. dO). 
Tea. by the honour of the Tible Hound, 

1 will be Md to thee and work thy wo». 

Hbnngaon, Pelleoi and Btlarre. 
Land of the leal, the abode of the bleiied after death; 
ponuUie. [Bootoh.j 

My lool longi to be free, Jeoit 
And angeli beokon me 
To tlie land o' the leal 

Lady Ifaiime, Hie land o' the LeoL 

lealtif^'t [ME. leJen; < leal, a.] Tomaketnio; 
oounrm as true. 

Whan the menlkfnl meeiongeri here menage wliten, 
A hade letteres of here lord to Mm here lawoo. 

Wtatam qf Palemein B. T. B.X L 


ground. [OMolete or local.] 

I have an olker of good ley land, 

Whloh lyeth low Iw yon eea itmnd. 

TJU B(dn £tiibht (CbUd'i BolUdi, L IVX 

leally (Idl'li), adv. [< ME. leelly, lellg, leM < leal 
+ Truly; faithfully; loyally, fttan.] 
They lal thorue holy kyrke rede 
Mynyitro My tho gpdei of the deda 

JIA Sort. 2260^ f. 6a (NoMtnU.) 
Hit yi telly not UkOL ne onro belefe oskyi, 

That taohe ferliei inuld fall In a frole woman. 

2MriiMm()<JVn(W(B.B.T. 8.x h 42a 

lealty (isrti), n. [< me. ^lealle, leute, leutee, 
kaub, < OF. teauie, also Maute. etc., > E. loval- 
^^ee^kal and logaltg,] Faithruluess ; loyalty. 

the Northeren men h<dd him no Uaute. 

JM, < 1 / Brurme, p. S8. 

leam^ kome, < AS. 

kdma (ss OS. Homo s loel. h'dmi), a gleam, ray, 
beam, flash of light, oontr. of with 

formatiye -ma (of. JL. lumen, light, with forma- 
tive -men), akin to kdht (with formative -f, orig* 
•th), light: see n. and a.] A gleam or 
flash of light; a glow or glowing. [Obsolete 
or Scotch.] 

The grete enperflolte 
Of yonre reode oolere, porda 
Which uauieth folk to dromen, in here dreroea 
Of irwea and of fyr with reede leemet, 

Okmeer, Nun's Prieit'e Ttlo, 1, lia 

When tho Ingle lowed with on eliy fimi, 
lata late in the gloamlu' Mlimeiiy came home. 

Seyy, Kllmeny. 

leam^ (Idm), o. <. [< me. loemen, kmen, < AS. 
liman, *Uman, iti comp. Mman (s Icel. Hama), 
gleam, flash, shine, < l^mo, agleam: see kam^, 
n.] To gleam; shine; glow. [Obsolete or 
Scotch.] 

The lawnoei with loriynei, and lemande loheldee, 
Ijghtenande oi the levetiynge, and kmand ol over. 

MerU Aftkure (B. E. T. 8.X 1. 2468. 
And when ihe spoke her eyes did ktme u fire. 

Mk. per Mage., 

Jaam^ (Ifim), n. Same as Ume^, 
iMmant, a. See Mnan. Batku, 1731, 
leamarH (Id'mdr), a. [< kamK^ A giver of 
light; one who siwes. 

Eiyle,my lorda Inner ot lights 
Hsyla bleisid floare I 

rof*Kosa P-116* 

leamiT^ (Ifi'mdr), a. Same as limmer^. 
leamnonadt. a. An obsolete variant of Ume^ 
hound, 

leanl (Idn), o.; pret.and pp. IsanecL sometimes 
kant, ppr. kaning, PC ME. knen, teonen, linen 
(pret. Middei, pp. (eneah < (a) AS. hlinian, hko^ 
ntofi Bs OS. kundn m OFries* kna s D. kunen m 
OHG. hlMn, IMn, MEG. bnea, knm, G. khnan, 
intr., lean; (h) AS. hUPnan ss Dan. tme a Sw. 
Mna,tr., cause to lean (in Sw. Dan. usedonlyre- 
flesdvely ) ; m L. *6tinafe in inodnare, leau upon, 
incline, deoUnare, lean or bend away, decline, 
reddnare, lean back, recline, a Gr. nXlvetv, bend, 
cause to lean ; prob. Skt. •/ gri, L, andGr. 
words of this root, represent^ in E., are numer- 
ous: as,tromL.,dlMe,d0oKa«,4a<illad,r9oSae,ao- 


lean^Oen), a. t^OD^legnettene •. 
litid, tend, MHG. line, tin, lene, G. 
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ddvitg, deddnoui, deeMeitg, ptroedeoue, proelM1f/i 
etc.: fromGr.,obalo, elwi^. dlVfiia«, dlimae^ter%e, 
etc.] L latrofig. 1. To incline or deviate from 
a vertical position or line; deviate from an 

erect position: take or have an inolir' 

ture or direction; bend or stoop out ol line 
as, the column kana to the north; the kaning 
tower of Pisa; to lean against a wall or over a 
balustrade. 

Tbs blessed saints that watched thle taming soene^ 
Did from thsir stars with Joyfnl wonder lean, 

Apden, Aitnoa Bedu, L 164. 
Our mossy seat is green, 
lU fringing violets blossom ys^ 

Tho olcl trees o'er It lean, 

Wktttier, My nsymite. 

8. To deviate from a straight or straightforward 
line; turn: as, tho road kane to tho right.*8. 
To depend, as for support or comfort: usually 
with on or upon: as, to lean on one’s arm ; to kan 
OH the help of a friend. 

Tmet in the Lord with all thine heart; and Ims not 
unto Lrevised version qpon] thine own nnderst^ln^ ^ 

Bveiythlng good in man leans on what is higher. 

AiMfimToivlliiatloD. 
What reed was that on which I leantf 

Tenmyoon, In Memoriam, Imlv. 

4. To bow or bend in submission; yield. 

Many, yet 

Tho fire of rage is in him, and twere good 
You Iscrn'd unto his sotitenoe with what patieiioe 
Your wisdom may inform you. 

Shot,, Cymbdina i 1. 78. 

6. To incline, as in feeling or opinion ; tend, as 
in conduct: as, he kans toward fatausm. 

They delight rather to Mm to their old onstoms. 

^poneer, State ol IreUnd. 
The contest woe long and obstinate, and snooeia seemed 
to Ison sometimes to one aide and sometimes to the other. 

Maeaeday, Lord Clive. 

IL tfrana. To incline for support or rest. 

See, how she leone her oheek upon her hand! 

NSaE,lLandJ.,lLS.28. 

aOm.Klind, 
kknej a lean- 
ing, support; from the verb.] Deviation from 
a vertical pwtiou; inclination. 

Notwithstanding its wont of elegano& and an ominou 
lean that it had to one side, our pile awelUng . . . was 
very oomfurtoble. 

B, 0, FofOee, Bastem Arohlpelago, p. 48a 
The craoked veranda with a tipsy lean, 

WhiUter, The ranonuna. 

lean^ (l^n), a. and n, [< ME. kne, < AS. hl&ne 
(ss Lu. ken), lean, meager. Refonod hy Skeat 
to hlman, lean, bend (see kan^, e.), as if orie. 
* bending, stooping’ ; mit this is doubtful.] 1. 

а. 1. Scant of flcA; not fat or plump; spare; 
thin; lank: as, a lean body. 

A gray and gap-touth’d man ai lean aa death. 

Tennyam, Vision of Sin, iU. 

8. Free fh>m fat ; consisting only or chiefly of 
solid fleedi or muscle: as, kan meat; tho lean 
part of a steak.~8. Lacking In substance or 
in that which gives value ; poor or scanty in 
essential quallues or contents; bare; barren; 
meager: as, a kan discourse ; a lean purse ; kan 
soil; foan trees. 

What the land M whether it be fat or Mm. 

Num.dll.8a 

4, Exhibiting or producing leanness. 

lean penuiy within that pen doth dweU. 

Shat, Sonneti, Ixxxiv. 

And fetch their preoepti from the Oynlo tub, 
Broiling the Mm and sallow abstluonoe I 

JiiUan, Oman, L 708. 

б. Among printers, unprofitable; oonsuming 
extra time or labor. Lean^werh is work whloh takes 
more time than other work paid tor at the some rate. Lean 
type Is type whloh is so thin os to require an uuuiuil nnm- 
uw of letters to fill a certain ipooe* The standard widths 
(os deolored by the typog^miool unions of the United 
States) of the mil oli^bet ox 80 lower^oose letters ore the 
ipooes ooeupied by 18 ems or squares of Its own body for 
each siie from pim to bourgeois ; 18 ems for brevier and 
minion, 14 fOr nonpoiell, 15 for agate, 18 for pearlfUtd 17 
for diamond. Typm whose alphabets do not reach those 
meaiuivaanliaMorMm-/seiA--LiailbOir(fiaiil.X 8ee 

jAaB tyMlaanwosk. SM data^l^L 
Bp^,Uiik.gatt^SltiW»lKKW,raia^^ 

n. ft. 1. That part of flesh which oonslsts 
of muscle without fat. 

The fat waa ao white and th e Mm waa ao ruddy. 

OoidemOh, Haunoh of Yeniion. 

8. Any flesh that adheres to the blubber of a 
whale; same as /aMcoit.— 8. Among printers, 
unprofitable won; 

lgail>(19n).e. [<ME.Imidfi;<l0<m9,a.] Lfiti- 
irane. To become lean. 

. Thi rude nah aohal liaaiw. Bed J f a fd aa M ^ a 88. 


Imp 

IL tirane, 1. To make lean: as, the eUmate 
iMiM one very soon. [CoUoq.]— 8. ImohoMaa, 
to remove the lean or flesh from (blubber) with 
the leaning-knife, 

0 . See lain*. 

(Idn'fftst), a. 1. Having a thin face. 
A hungry, Mm-/aenl villain. Shat, C. of B., v. l. 287. 
8. In prinHng, havinjgan unusually thin or nar^ 
row fhoe, as type. See l 0 a»s,a., o, 
leang, n. See dang, 

\aaMna (leaning), w. Inolmation of the mind; 
mental tendency; bias; bent. 

They iuppoaed he'd runaway to sea , m he had alsmiliia 
that way. 8, 0. Jewett, Deephaveu, p. isS, 

whaling, a 
lean flesh, or 
, from the blubber, 

preparatory to trying out. 
laaamg-liote (Ifi'ning-ndt), w. in mueie, an ap- 
poggiatura. 

IoedIf (len'li), adv, 1. In a lean manner or 
condition; meagerly; without fat or plumpness. 
—8. Barrenly; unprofltably: as, to discourse 
leanlg, 

leannOBB (Ifin'nes). n. [< ME. Umnee, < AS. 
hlmnnee, leanness, < hl^, lean: see kaifi,] 1. 
The condition or quality of being lean; poor- 
ness; meagemess. 

ThirstlMnnin; exoesa ot animnl aecrettona, are algna and 
effovta of too great thinness ot blood. 

Arhuthnot, AllmentipU. 
8. UnproduotiveuoBs; emptiness. 

Poor King Beignier, whoae large style 
Agrees not with the loatinem ot hla purse. 

NAak.,8Heti. VL,L1. Ill 
■Byn. 1. Spareneis, lankneii gountneii, tkinninesapooN 
nei% emaouition. 

leant (lent). An oooasional preterit end past 
particuple of kanh 

lean-to (Ihn'tO), a, and n, L a. Havingrafters 
or supports pitched against or leaning on an- 
other building, a wall, or the like: as, a kan~to 
roof. 

They [huts] were oompoaed of great theavea of giant 
reeda pUood in lean-to fashion. O^Donavan, Men, sv. 

n. 11 . A building whose rafters or supports 
pitch against or lean upon another building, or 
against a wall, or the hke ; a penthouse. 

The Mm4o Is the simplest form [of vinery l often erected 
sgalnit some ealsting wilL Jinoye. SriL, XXL 188. 

lean-wltted (l^n’wit'ed), a. Having but little 
sense or shrewdness. 

A lunatlo lean-wtited fooL Shat, Hloh. IL, U. 1. 116. 
Iean 7 t(l€'ni),a. [<l8aal+-yi.] Lean. [Bare.] 
They hon fatte kemea and Mmg knavea 
Their fOiting flooks to keepe. 

Sh>etwer, Shop. CiL, July. 

leap^ (IBp), ; pret. and pp. kaped, sometimes 

a ppr. leafing, [< ME. kj)en (pret. kep, 
p, kpe, pp. hpen, also weak, lepk), < AB. 
htedpan (pret. hle6p, pL hledpon, pn. kkdpen), 
leap, run, h OS. hlopan (in oMdpanSm OFries. 
hlapq, laps, hliapa s D. loopen s BILG. lopen 
s OnG. hlaufan, laufan, Ufifan, MHO. Mff^ 
G. laitfen as Icel. hlaupa m Dan. lobem Sw. I^o, 
run, m Goth, ^hlaujtan, leap, spring (in oomp. 
ue-hlaupan, spring up). Connected wiih kim 
are the dial, lojtel-, loup\ and lapwing; also ult. 
elope.interloper, orkp; and in oomp. nmn Soand. 
gantlope, gantlet^, 1 L intrana, 1. To spring 
clear of the ground or of any point of rest ; pass 
through space by force of an initial bound cat 
impulse; spring; Jump; vault; bound. 

A man leaneth better with weights In his hinds than 
without Awm, Nst Hist, 1 80a 

HIgh-dbow'd grigs that leap in summer snue. 

JnmgfDn, The Brook, 

8. To move with mirings or bounds; start sud- 
denly or with quick motion: make a spring 
or bound ; shoot or spring out or up. 

He parted frowning from mejM if 

Xiqp'd from hii eyeo. NAgl!.,Hen. Vlll«,liL2. loa 
Deyi when my blood would M|p and run 
As fun of innsbine ii a braeoe. _ 

Lowell, Ode to HoppinsM. 
A Joy ■■ of the leaping Are 
Over the hottse.rmifMnghigher. ^ ^ 
WadamMarrU, BirtSly rttadise, OX. SOa 

8t. To go; travel. Compare landkaper, 

Beon lopen to London bl lene of heore UsMhopea ^ ^ 

4. In mueUh to pass from any tone to one ibai 
is two or .more diatonio steps distant from It. 
^tjgp, t Jump, Bwfig, dm. SeaMp, . . 

nr trane. 1. To pass ^er by lea^l JvM 
over; raring or bound from one side to Hi 
other of: as, to Icqp a waU. 



lM9 

Be olemoroiii^ eod Uap lU eivil boandi. 

Shak,, T. M., L 4. SL 


B, To eopulAte with; cover; said of the males 
of certain beasts.— 8. To cause to take a leap; 
1 to pass by leaping. 


He had Utmtd hlK hone hotum a deep nulUh. and got 
[< MK. Ufep/lopetlupe,< AB. higp 
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▼erK < AS. Idr (h D. leer s OS. OHG. ISra ss 
MHG. leref tekre, etc.), teaching lore (see 
lore^)f but rather a causative derived, like AB. 
Idft etc., and the associated verb ^r», q. v., 
from a primitive verb represented by Goth. 
leittan (prot. pres, /ais), find out, learn, whence 
also ult. Uwi^, a foot-track, a mold for a shot) : 
see la8t^.2 1 . tratut, 1, To teach; instruct; in- 
form. 

ConHtantyn letie alto in Jeraialem oliirohes rare, 

And wyde aboute eUeawor, Chriitendotn to Unu 

Thli charm I wol yow laarv. Chaucer, TroUii^ IL lASOi. 
8. Toleam. 

The flrata vertui aune, if tbon woli here, 

Ii to reatreyne and kepe wd thy tonge. 

Chaucer, MandplA Talc, 1. S28. 
A1 thii newe aoienoe that men hre. 

Chaucer, Parliament of PCwli^ 1. 85. 
On that Bad book hii ahame and loaa he hareiL 

Spencer, 

n* intrans^ To teach. 

The maiater leaeth lloeethi hla time to lere. 

When the diaclple woll not here. 

Horn, qfthe Rm, 1. 2150. 

[In all senses now only prov. Eng. or Bcotch.] 
[Also k(p; <■ ME. teev, < AB. lear^ (lor), n. [A var. ox after the asso- 
- Icol. laupft a basket, box. Of. ciated verb lear ^ : see loret, lear\ Learning ; 

lore; a lesson, [Now prov. Eng. and Scotch.j 
Thli fefifv I learned of a bel-daroe trot 


off In aafety. 

(Ifip), W. iUAM. WUVJ 

aaDraes. hiap (in bekMep) s D. utop a Mlib, 
Ujp s OHG. kmpk, MHG. W, G. lauf a 
loel. hiaup a Bw. lopp a Dan, fob; from the 
verb.] 1. The act or an act of leaping; a 
Jump; aspring; abound. 

Behold that dreadf ull downfall of a rock : . . . 

Tia that convenient hap 1 mean to try. 

Diyiten, tr. of Theucritua^a Idyls, iii. 5& 
Sodden Imum from one extreme to another are unnatu- 
ral. ah Ji. L'Setrange, 

8. The act of copulating with or covering a 
female: said of certain beasts,— 8. In muaia, 
a passing from any toue to one that is two or 
more diatonic steps distant from it.— 4. In min^ 
ing, a fault or break in the strata. [Rare.] — 
Alsap in the dlllc, an act the oonaequenoei of which 
eannw be foreaeeu ; something done regardless of results ; 
a blind venture. 

(lep), M. 

.abuket, . . , 

rap.] If. A basket. WyeUf,^%, A trap 
or snare for fish. HnUiwcU, [Prov. Eng.] — 
8. Half a bushel. Hnlliwell, [Prov, Eng.j 
loapor [Also dial. Upper (and k»pcr, 

louper ) ; CME. hpere, < AB. hleipere^ a runner 
(s D. iooper ,^ MLG. loper s= G. UivJ'er^ a run- 
ner, s loel, Uaupari^ a charger (horse), b Dan. 


How lasrnad a thing it la to be awara-of the hmnblest 
enemy ! A Jonam, Bdantie. 

I aet apart [for atudy] an hour or two each day, and thua 
repaired In aome degree the loea of the feoniM education 
my father once intended for me. 

PranUin, Autoblog., p. 18S. 

There cornea ihua to be a aqwration of the ortglnally 
unitary apeech into two parti ; a fsomed dialect, which ii 
the old common language preaerved, and a popular dia- 
letd, which Is ita altcreddescendant 

Whittney, life and Growth of Lang., ix. 
■Byn. 1 and 8. Leaimed, SehdoHy, erudite, deep>read. 
These words agree in reprcscntiim the poasesiion of a 
knowledge obtained by careful ana protracted study, ea- 
Mially in books. They differ in that homed e x p resa ea 
Biqjth and fuUneaa in the knowledges while eohokmp ex- 


Wheti 1 was yong and wylde aa now thou art. 
aejMd, A “ ‘ 


Affectionate Shepheurd (1504> 
In many secret akila she had been conn'd her hre, 

Drayton, Polyolblon, xll. 
Thou clean the head o' doitod fear. 

liumc. Hootch Drink. 


Idber ss Sw. Uparc^ a ruuner), < hlcdpan, run; 
see leap^.J 1. One who or that whicn runs or ' 

leaps: as, a horse that is a good leapci\^2. An ^ 

anglers’ name for the salmon, from its leaping 
obstructions in streams.-8. A tool useS 
by Junkmen for untwisting old rope ; a loper, Ti.™ 


iMperFt, n. Same as Upry, 


lehrer = Sw. larare a Dan. /arcr, teacher; < 

ItBpSrof (ifip'frog), «. I-mW 

one player places his hands on the back or ^ ^ 
skouldors ofanother who has assumed a stoop- 
ing posture, and leaps or vaults over his head. 

Iffaimilt (Wp'fhl), n, [< ME. Umeful: < leap^ + , J;®®* T ^ i* ”^**^'*’ 

^7 1 A buketful Wvelir ^ ^ krnon, MHG. limen, Utmen, G. lernen, learn; a 

l4p5i£.4iR fie Wfisb), w. Asmallblen- 
nioidfisb of the genus iiakirias, of an oblong or SLjIfiS’ 

elongate form, with a smooth skin and two or i t 

three thick rays in the ventral fins: so called find out, learn . see ^erir .] I, hans. 


because it comes out on the shore and is ca- 
pable of leaping considerable distances. The 
name is specifically applied to JS, iridaeiylus of 
Geylon. 

iMBillg-llGIUMt (Id'ping-hous), n. A house of 
ill fame: a brothel. [Low.] 

leapillg-iiinet (le'ping-tlm), n. The p(>riod of 
highest bodily activity; youth, [Rare.] 

I had rather 

Have Skipp'd from aizteen yearn of age to sixty, 

To have turn'd my hapinytime into a orutoh, 

Than have seen this. Shak., Pymbeline, Iv. a SOU 

lMP:on (lep' dr), w. The most Inferior quality 
_ of tin ore. Also called round ore, 

occasional preterit and past 


A weel or snare for 


Iffapt (lept). An 
partioiple of leap 


IMI 


_ To gain or acquire knowledge of or skill in ; 
become informed of or acquainted with : as, to 
learn grammar; to learn the truth. 

To team to die la better than to study the ways of dying. 

atr T, Broume, (!hriit Mar., fl. la. 
As, taught by Venus, Paris teamt the art 
To touch AoiiUlea' only tender part. 

Pope, Dunclad, IL 817. 
One leaaon from one book we loom'd, 

Tennyenn, In Memoriam, 

To teach. [Now regarded as inuoireot, but fo^ 
wly in good lltaraiy'uab, and still oomuiou in provincial 
colloquial use.] 

Sweet prince, you ham me noble tbankfnlneaa. 

8hak,, Much Ado, iv. ], 81. 
Biper hours hereafter 
Must ham me how to grow rich In deaerta. 

Lover's Melanoholy, Ii. i. 

n, in franc. To acquire or receive knowledge, 
information, or intelligence; receive instruc- 
tion; profit from teaching: as, to learn how to 
act; the child leamc rapidly. 


8 . 

merl; 

or 


Mp-weelt (Idp^fdl), fi. 
fish. Holland, 

leap-mr (l^'yer), ». [< ME. lepe-gere (not 
in AB.) (ss loel. hlaup-ar), leap-year (cf. D. 
sekffkke{^r, MD. eehrlekcfjaer, lit. Geapyear ’ 

(< MD.Mkrici^, leap forward, start, be startled, 
bo in fear, D. eekrwken, be in fear, + jattr, D. meek anu .vw, .„ 

“*?“!{• tainuible (I6r'n,-bl), a. 
yew, PebniMy ); Dan. CapaWe of being learned, 

oor, Sw. Bhottdr, lit. ^shoot-vear’); < Zeapi, n., These be xifta. 

4* year. The G. name is Hchaiyahr, lit. * inter- Bom with the bloud^not hamMe, 


1 rapidly. 

Take my yoke upon you, and ham of me ; for I am 
Id lowly in hcaii Mat sL 8S. 

learn + -a&kr,] 


[< 


calary year’ (< sehalten, insert, intercalate, + 


year) ; L. (LL.) hie^UliM annus (> It. anno learned (Idr’ued), p, a, [I»rop. pp. of learn, vA 
msemle; Pg. anno Ussexto, Bp. hiHiwto, P, i. Possessed of ILo learning of schools; well 


Tennymn, Balin and Balan. 
pp. of team, 


annSe bissextile), a year oontaining a second 
sixth day (so. before the calends of March) (see 
bissextUe)A A year containing 866 days, or one 
day more than an ordinary year; a bissextile 
year. See bissextile. The exact reason of tne name 


furnished with literary ana scientific know- 
ledge; erudite: as, a teamed Tann, 

Men of much resding are greatly homed, but may he 
little knowing. iZeke, 


— i rea^ of tne name It la very dlfflenlt to be leemid; ii aeema aa if people 

m ^Bs kpows^t hut it tha^^ mem wc^out on the^w^ to gi^^wughU, and oan never 


added dey G^bmary SSth) 
It would fall in 


^ toe day of the we^ on w l 

orditt^ jaa % : tout if March 1st ftdla on Monday in one 
peer, It vm fall on Tueaday In toe next If ttuU la an ordi- 


^ ssiy yaar of Stt days but on Wednesday if Itla a leaptyear. 
iMtfMlBr), V. [Eftrly mod. E. also leer, lere; 

les>Tn, < AS. IHran m OS. 


< ME'. Uiin, teaoh, {et 
Urian, Urean, Wan s OFries. Wa s D. Ueren, 
lasrn, n MLG. ZAwnxbOHG. lAvfi, fdhwi, 
MHG. Wen, G. lekren m loel. Ima m Goth. 
teMii; in form epper. t denominative 


eujcy them beoauie they ere too tired. 

George miat, Mlddlemaroh, L 89B. 

8, Well acquainted ; having muoh experience ; 
skilful : often with in : as, learned in art. 

Not l e arn ed, eave in gradoua honaehold ways. 

Tenayeon, MnoeiB, viL 
8. Pertaining to or manifesting learning; ex- 
hibiting the effect of instruction or leam- 
ing; sonolaitio: ns, learned accomplishments; 
a teamed treatise. 


dge« . , 

f In books. They differ in that leoniMi e x p resa ea 
and fuUneaa in too knowladgt while eoholarly ex- 
presBee accuracy: aa,a<Mfii«d and amoMp treatise upon 
the use of toe dative case. Learned expreasM only toe 
reault of study ; cehotarly may expreu too result or the 
apirlt : u, eeholarly testee. Bee Wnorsst 
leaxnedly (16r'ned-li), adn. In a learned man- 
ner ; vdtu learning or erudition; with skill: as, 
to disouHH a question learnedly, 
loarnedneBB (lAr^uod-nes), n. The state of be- 
ing learned ; erudition. 

learnor (lAr^n6r), n. [< MK. lemere, < AS. leom^ 
ere, a learner, < Uiwnian, learn: see toom.] One 
who learns; one who acquires knowledge or is 
taught ; a scholar ; a pupil, 
loaiiing (Ifir'uizig), n, t< lemyng, < AS. 
leornunff (s OB. lemunga s OHG. lirnunga, 
lemunga, mHG. lemmge), leamingjjrerbal n. 
of leomian, learn: sec learn,^ 1. The act of 
ac(iuiriim knowledgo.— 8. Systematic know- 
ledge; the information gained from books and 
iustruotion; education in general: as, a branch 
of learning; a low state of learning. 

The rootM of hamynge most byttor wc dome ; 

The frultes at laai moatc ploaaaunt doth leme. 

Dabece»otik{R, E. T. B,),p, 84a 
A little hamityji ia a dangeroua thing. 

JHipe, Baiuiy on Critlciam, 1. 816. 

8. Specifically, profound or extensive literary 
and scientific culture; erudition: as, a man of 
learning. 

What ahall Iwoome of that commonwealth or church In 
the end which hath nut the eye of homing to beautify, 
guide, and direct it? Hooker, Eoclea. Polity, vli. sL 
No power of combining, arranffing, diaoertiing, 
Digested too maaaea he learned Into learning. 

LmeeU, Fable for (Mtlca. 

4, That which is learned bv study of or appli- 
cation to a particular subject; spocial know- 
ledge or skill: as, to be deeply versed in the 
learning of an art or a profession ; militiuy or 
mercantile learning. 

Futa to him all the hamingc that bia time 
Could make him tlie receiver of. 

Shak., Cymboline, i. 1. 48. 
t once did hold it, aa our atatleta do, 

A baacncaa to write fair, and labour'd muoh 
How to forget that learning. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 8. 85. 
The Hew TiCftrnlng. the dovelo^ent in England, in the 
sixteenth century, oT the Italian llenaiBaanoe. It was led 
by Colet, Eraamu% Warham, and More. 

It was the story of Nowhere, or Utopia, which More 
cuibodiea in the wonderful book which reveals to na the 
heart of the Hew Learning. J. R. Green, Short Hist., v. 
«8yn. 1 and 8. BsAotorvSfy, BrudRion, etc. (see HCaro- 
tora) ; attainments, acquiremeuta. 
leamt (16mt) . An occasional preterit and past 
partioiple of leam, 

lea-rod (16'rod), n. Same as ley-rod, 
leasable (Id'ea-bl), a. [< Icasdi + •able.'] That 
may be leased; capable of being transferred or 
held by lease. 

lease^ U6z). V,\ prot and pp. honed, ppr. has- 
ing. [< ME. Jesen, < AB. hsan (pret. kbs, pi. 
Ithntpn, pp. lesen), gather, s OB. hsan^ OFries. 
hna B D. haeti, gather, read, b MLG. lenen b 
OHG. hnan, MHG. G. lesen, gather, read, b Icel. 
hna, glean, gather, read, b Dan. km b Sw. 
Uina, read, b (akith. Usan (pret. las), gather; of. 
Lith. hnti, pick up (com). For the develop- 
ment of the notion ^read’ from ‘gather.’ of. 
L. legereJkt, ^av, gather, read : see hgena, eoU 
het, oto.] I. trans, 1. To gather ; pick ; pick 
up; pick out; select. [Prov. Eng.j 
Of wynter frnlte aoienoe 
Yet hmlh onto the aniale unto toe greet, 

So that the tree meyaende her drliike A nete. 

/^iffcMtoia Huabondrie (E. E T, B.X P- 165. 

^ecifioally— 8. To glean, as com. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

n. intrans. To glean ; gather up leavings, 
as at harvest. [Prov. Eng.] 

Ao who so helpeto me to erie or eowen here sr I wende 
Bhal haue leuc, hi owre lordc, to Imp here in hemeat. 

Piere PU n emon d), vL 68. 

Agree, that in hanreat used to haee: 

But, barveat don<L to chair woik did aspire: 

Meat, drink snd two pence was har dafiy hire. 

^ ^ppdmrSTcCTIiaoorttiiB'BZdylallL 



IniKT* f ^ ^*1 pMtandpp. Uaied^pw, 
<!Sr [< liK. AP. W, op, 2al%r, 

wSr, Imier^ leaser^ kuHor, F. let. lei 

. * - 1 A. Cl— TS— 1^— •• TX 


.2001- 
»•«»/. MB" 
, et, let go, 
leave, let out, s Sp. Pg, lasear m It. laaeiare, 
leave, laaaare, loosen (ML. reflex laamre, leave), 
< L. kmre, loosen. < Uma% loose : see lax^, lasoa^ 
turn* Ct relcaae.j 1. To grant the temporary 
posBOsaion of, as lands, tenements, or heredita- 
ments. to another for compensation at a fixed 
rate; let; demise. 

Thli dear, dear land rBnglsnd] . . . 
la now itattd ont, I die pvononnofng 1^ 
liko to t tenement or putliig farm. 

SMaa., JUolL n., U. 1. W. 

Thoae not by ohanoe 

Hade, or Indenture, or teoe'd out t* adranoe 
The proflta for a time. 

A Joiuon, Underwoods, IxzxvllL 4. 

8. To take a lease of, or to take, as lands, etc., 
by a lease : as, he leased the farm from the pro- 
metor. ■flyn. IsLltM etc. Bee Mrai. 
leaae^ (Id^ n, l< < AP. *leae, lees, 

leez, OP. ma, Uxua, laie, leia, lea, less, leez, ra. ( AL. 
reflex learn), a lease, also (P. legs), a thing left 
by will, a lo^y ; cf. OP. iaiaae, tease, f., a pres- 
ent; from the verb. Of. leased, leash, of the 
same lUt. origin.] 1. A contract transferring a 
right to the possession and enjoyment of real 
property for fife or for a definite period of time 
or at will, usually made in consideration of a 
periodical compensation called rani, in modern 
times usually payable in money, but sometimes 
in a share of the produce, and in former times 
frequently in ser^ces. The gnntor or landlord la 
OBlled the teor, the Rrantee the Iwom. The sot of the 
grantor Is osllod a demim; the right of the grantee is 
oaUed the term) his holding under it la called a tmumey. 
The right of theleaBur to have poBaeaiiion again at the end 
of the teruL or aooner in oaae of forfoiture^ la called the 
rnmtan. It the grantor haa only a term and granta the 
whole of it, the oontraot la not technically a leaae,ba^even 
if In the form of a leaae, la deemed ouly an aaaigument. If 
the grantor of a term retalna any rovonlon, even for a alu- 
gla day, the contract la a leaae. A ooniract not tranafer- 
nng a right of poaBeaaioD, bnt merely ooutemplaUng that 
auon right ahall be tmnaforred In the futnre, la not aleaao, 
but an agreement for aleaae. A coutraottranaforring auoh 
a right to ouminenoe In enjoyment at a future day— aa, for 
luftaiioa, one executed in Februaiy to give poueaaion In 


8891 

XasaiiianaiimowngnMiSeldatooked thrau^ inte 
and aninmer. MMwgk Jlse., OJX^W 

8. A oornmon. D^v. Eng. in both senses.] 
leased (ids), n, more original form of 

foash.] Id weaving, the system crossings in 
the warp-threads in a loom between the yam- 
beam and the heddles, effected by passing each 
warp-thread alternately over and under the 
leaae^roda. 

leaaatold (Ida^hdld), a. ando. [< + do2d.] 

Ln. A tenure by lease; real estate held under 
a lease. 

**I have but a poor lease of this msaskm under you, 
r iioDouris pleasure.** **Ay, and thou 


voidable at your j 


wi^drii fsin oonvart thy ieoii^ Into a copyhold." 

Kenilworth, t. 

n. a. Held by leaae: as, a leasehold tene- 
ment.» Leasehold anfranohiatmant, a plan for con- 
ferring on holders of lasses for long unexpired terms the 
right by statute to icqoiro the fee by oompeniatlim the 
owners of the reversion or remainder. It waa brought be- 
fore the British Farlisment in issft. 
leaseholder (Ida'hOHddr), a. A tenant under 
a leaae. 

leaeemonger (Ids^mung^gCr), n. [< leased -I- 
monger,] One who deals in leases. [Bare.] 
They were sU very sudalnly inhabited and stored with 
Inms^, to^e ^jy ^t w tolratlon ^^e English nstion, 


leaier\t *. jr=s 

M, MHG. 


May— Is a lease; but the right of the lessee for the ln< 
tervenlng period before the term Is an ierminL 

The word 6a«e Is wimetlmee loosely applied to a lotting of 
persunal projMrty. 

8. The written instrument by which a lease- 
hold entate is created. The word is also loosely applied 
to oral contracts of lotting, which, however, are made void 
by the statute of frauds unless for a term not exceeding 
one year. 

One air gave both their leosi of breath. 

LowtUf To Holmes on his Birthday. 

8. The duration of tenure by lease ; a term of 
leasing ; hence, the tcrminanle time or period 
of anting: as, to tuke property on a long 
leaae; a abort lease of life. 

In this budness she [the soul] sleeps out her le<us,her 
term of llfe^ iu this death, in this grave, in this body. 

Donne, Sermoua zvlL 
His life is bnt a three days' team. 

Lord MameeU^t GoodniffM (Child's Ballsds, VI. lOSX 
Ongtodlam leaM' eus((Hf<am.-Bmpliytetttlo 
leaiS. Same as eoA d lonouet annSet (which see, under 
ta^-lmproyliif leyc. See improvina, n.-liease 
and Ideaie, a form of oonveyanoe, now dlaused, but in 
common use in England and its American colonies in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, devised to avoid the 
statute of enrolmenta. which then required oonveyaiioes 
to be recorded, by taking advantage of the rule that a 
tenant In posaesilou could take a releaae without any such 
act of notoriety. 

laase^t. a. and n. [< ME. leea, lea, leas, loose, 
false, < AS. fedx, loose, false : see loose, a., which 
has taken the place of the more orig. lea^(ME. 
feea)»] L a. False; lying; deceptive. 

Id aerobes 

That halt nat dromes false no ieee. 

Mom. q^tSeJtoee, i. a 

Louande ... Isas goddea, that lyf haden neuer, 

Made of itokkes A stones. 

AUaeroUee Pome (ed. Morris), li ma 

n, n. Falsehood ; a lie. 

Of these twoo here was a ihrewede Im. , 

Chaueer, Good Women, 1. 1645. 
At every ende of the deyse 
Sate an arte, witbowt law. ^ ^ 

jrA0bfila6.Ff.v. 40^164. (BeUMlL) 
Handers of nede must with vs bane peace, 

Or ell ahee is destroyed wlthont law. 

BoHuat’e Voaagw* 1- 188. 

liMe* [Also lease; < ME. leae (var. of 
jsaewe), < As. UBa, a meadow, pasture : see leaaow, 
to which leased is related as mead^ is to meadow. 
Cf . leaX, which in the sense of * pasture ’ is prob. 
to gsxt due to leaaei‘ taken as a plural *leM.] 
A pasture. 

The nlwe forest, 

Is in Bottthhamtsaalre. ... he louede mon, 
AasteradawMiuldbestesAMai. M,qfQleucetWr. 


Ukdleoeemonom. 

Aow, King Jamea, an. 1004. 

, , „ reader, m 

OHG. leaari, leadri, MHG. leaare, leaer, G. learn*, 
gleaner, a reader, as loel. leaari, a reader, sDan. 
keaer « Sw. Idaare, reader, also a pietist; as 
leased + -or^.] One who leases or gathers ; a 
gleaner. 

Hooked upon all who were bom here as only In the con- 
dition of leamn and gleanem. Swift. 

leaser^ (iS'ste), n. [< leased + -eri.] One who 
leases or lets; a lessor. 

leaiwr^(ld'sdr), It. [< /cages -i- ^ri.] One who 
tolls a falsehood; alitur. 
lease-rod (Ifis^Tod), a. in weaving, one of the 
wooden rods, nsuallv of oval orosB-seotion, over 
and under which the warp-threads in a loom 
are alternately passed in forming the lease. 
There are usuiuly three of these rods, tied toge- 
ther at the ends. See leaatf^. 
leaell (Iflsh), n. [< ME. leeaahe, leyacho, leaahe; 
a var. of more ong. leased (early mod. E. and 
stiU in use in sense 8). < ME. Um, leeae, leeoe, 
leae, < OP. leaae, P. Iaiaae s It. iaaeio, < ML. 
laxa, thong, a loose cord,< L. laxa, fern, of laxua, 
loose: see Icuci.] i. a band, lace, or thong; 
a snare. 

He Is oaught up in another lee. 

Ohaueer, Anellda and Arclte, L sss. 
Etpeolalhr— (a) The line used to hold hounds or oouxalng- 
dogs until the time comes to set them on the game. 

They brought him to the beading-hill, 

Hla n^ds Intm a UUh. 

Yowng WaUre (Child's Ballada m. 804). 
(6t) A pack of honnda (o) A light line used to give the fal- 
con a short flight without releasing her altogether. It la 
secured to the varvels on the bird's ankle. 

But her [the hawk*s1 too faithful Usaeh doth soon retain 
Her broken flight attempted oft In vain. 

Qweriee, Emblema 8. 

8. Among sportsmen, a brace and a half ; throe 
creatures of any kind, especially greyhounds, 
foxes, bucks, or hares; hence, tiiMe. things in 
general. 

Cltlseni . , . tlr*d with toyL by Icasfew andby payra 
Crowned with Garland^ go to tike the syrs. 

flkMer, tr. of Du Bartas'i Weeks, 1. 5. 
A leaek of nl^tcips on his heaiL like the pope's triple 
crown. MidMoniYoea Five Gauanta iT l. 

3. Inweaving, one of the threads, cords, or wires 
extending between the parallel bars or shafts 
of the heddles and having a loop or eye in the 
middle for the reception of a wa^thrm. See 
heddk. 

le^ (Idsh), e. t [< Uaah, a.] To bind or se- 
oure by a leash. 

And St his heda 

LeeOCd In like hounda ahould famine, aword, and fire 
Cniuoh tor emidoyment. Shek., Hen. V., L (oho,), 

leasing^ (Id'xlng), a. [Verbal n. of leaae\ a.] 
1. Theaotof gatoering; gleaning.— 8. An arm- 
ful of Iw or com, sum as is leased or gleaned. 
HamweU. [Prov. Eng.] 
laairtllg^ (Ifl'slng), a. (Verbal n. of leased, v.] 
The act of letting or taking on lease. 
loadngS [Cue. leeaUtg, leaing, 

leeagng, etc., < AS. ledaung (s loel. lauawng^ 
falsehood, verbal n. of ledaian, lie, < leia, false : 
see leaaek, loose.] The telling of lies; lying; 
a lie; falsehood; lying report. 

Now sze hem yof thiabe truafor the! ahdde not bo so 


ImC 

Triitt bar not, you bounlbd, 
Bhowmf^lMMlnoft^^ 

B.JoiiiDa The Batyr, 
Thou Shalt destnw them that speak kaeUeg; the Lord 
wmaUuttthebl^yaDddeodtfifl^ Fa^ 

leasing-maker (is'sing-m&^ker), a. One who 
tells Ues ; one who is guilty of leasing-making. 
PVaakWa, Autoblog., p,4lf. [KareJ^^ 
leasiim-maktog (le'sing-mft'klng), a. TnSeota 
law, the act of tolling lies; speotncally, the ut- 
terance of slanderous and untrue speeches, to 
the disdain, reproach, and contempt of the king, 
his council and proceedings, or to the dishonor, 
hurt, or prejudice of his highness, his parento 
and progenitors; verbal seoition. 
l6a8mg-]nongert(le'sing'mung'ger},a. [ME.] 
A liar. 

Leaeing-eniimgerte and forawoniii. WyOtf, 1 Tim. L 10. 

Lea*! oak. See oah. 

leaaowt (IS'sd), a. [Early mod. E. also Uasow 
(also leases see leased), < ME, leeaewe, leaewe, 
leae, < AS. HBa (gen. Uiawe, dat. UBawe, llBae, pi. 
Iwawe, USawa, MBae, VBaa), a j^sture.] A pasture. 

In men and oHlea, oastela, fbrtreaaea, or other idaoM of 
defensor in medowei I soiii i i iw , etc. 

Bdinehed, Hen, II., an. 1178. 
Wnilam Shenstone . . . first aaw the light on the patri- 
monial estate which hii taste sflerwards made so fmioni 
—The Leaeowei^ Hales Owen, BhKmahlni. 

Alltb^ mt. Authora p. 107a 

laaaowt G6'Bd){e. t, [Early mod. E. also leaaow; 

< leaaow, a.] To feed or pasture. 

Gently his fair fiooks Uaeaufd he along, 

Through the trim pasturea freely at mi letiun, 

Dr(^,Uoem. (Bam) 

leasts (Ifist), a. auperl. [< ME. leate, lest, last, < 
AS. Uht, contr. of laaaat. laaeat lasreai. least, 
Buperl. of liea (adv. aud a.), less (no positive in 
use) : see Ism^.] Smallest ; little in size or de- 
gree, etc., beyond all others: answering as su- 
perlative to mk. 

I spied a wee wee man, 

He waa the ImmC that air I saw. 

The Wee Wu Man (Child's BaUada t Itok 
Ibr I am the UaM at the apostlea that am not meet to 
be called an anostla heoause Z persecuted the ehninh cf 
God. lOor.xv.a 

At leasts at tlw least, not to say. or that one may not 
say, more than is oertaiuly true; at the lowest degrees aa 
if ne haa not inonmd a penalty, ho of leaet deserves een- 
rare; it was two hours ago of Im leaet. 

V. hunderyd of his men he lost alia 
And hurais a thowsand atfe leet, 

G«fMfpdNr(E.B.T.&kLflBSOL , 
Be who tempts, though in valiu ol leaet snaM 
The tempted wtra dishonour. Mitton, F. C, ix. M 

CNrCle of least oonltufloiL too eort/bstoa.— B l the 
IMit, In the imallest degree; at all 
Aeree. It is giving yon s great deal of tronUa 
Ahe. NotlnltolMil— I tog you wont mention It— No 
trouble in the world, I assure ^u. 

Sheridan, The Blvila iv. L 

Leaet and mogtt, ail ; the whole of any number: one 
andill great and small ATcwst.— Least ooirnnoM mill- 

w*. 

•otMwa---rnnoipie or least aptloiL seemiioNi^Riiip 
of least oonatralnt MeoMiraait 
leasts (Idst), adv. anj^L [< ME. lest, last, < AS. 
HBat. contr. of Usaaai, Iwaeat. Uereat. adv., auperl. 
of 1(80, loss; see lessi.] In the smallest or lowest 
degree ; in adegree below idl others; as, to re- 
ward those who least deserve It. 

With what 1 most enjoy oontented leaet. 


leasts, eo^f. An obsolete spelling of kaO-. 
leastways (ISst'wSz), adv. At least: an obso- 
lete or colloquial form of kaatwiae. 

There being ... no two birds in the hand worth one 
In the bush, as Is wdU known— IfoiCirayi In a oontrihy 
•eniey which the meaning la the same. 

Liekme, Nioholss Nloklsiby, xzzvIL 
AtlsagtwajBt.atlsast. 

At leaat weiee, 1 flnde this opinion confirmed by a praUs 
deuiae or embleme that Luolanni aBeageth he raw. 

PWdeakm, Arte ofEiig. FoeslSb p. UB. 

leagtwise (ISst'wIz), adv. r< zeosli + -iciM.] 
At least; formerW used with at, with the same 
force. [Now only colloq.] 

I have from Time to Time employ'd dlvera of my bill 
Friends to get my liberty, etlfoilisiM leave togodttoad 
uponBaU, Mcwril lettwa IL SL 

i<kaa ^2 a., + gnntor- 

For stndylng thereble to make everle thing i 

... — *— 111 thingr 

belfftel 

Aaslk^ T*** Soholainaitea IL 

1, A meeting of oroBS-Toads. 
watereourse or a trench for eonveyiiig ^ 


lai^(irzi), a. i<kaa^.a.,' 
feit; fkllaeious; misleading. 


and eaate,Tn smootfalim and playnlng all things tqmnoh, 
never leaveth, whttes me senieitislte bo Ifftenoth lesme 
anditoite. _ . 



tet 

to engine- or mlll-wheelM. 1778. [Corn- 

well and Devonshire, Eng.] Beo the quota- 
tions. 

Hymoath LeaL TUi iirtiflot«l brook in taken out uf tlie 
flrir Hew, towerdi l(a «oarue at thv fiMit of Shoepeton 
Tor in • wild mountain diilL ImU, IjoU), or Lakt. an It In 
■ometimee prononnoed, la perliape a ooiruptlon or lead or 
oondnotor, bolus appli«^ Ibelluvo, to any artiflcfal chan- 
ntl ior oonduouns water. 

MarMlf Bural Economy of W. of Eng,, 11. IMW. 
Drake la oonneoted with the modem life of riymouth 
by hla oonatmotlou of the leaL or water-oourae through 
WDioh tlio town la atlU auppllea from the river Heavy. 

Hiat Devoiiahire, p. i!ia 
I have a project to bring down a Imt of fair water from 
the hOl-topa right into Plyuionth town. 

Kingday, Westward Ho, xlv. 
laat^ (18t), V, i, [Of. iooA;.] To leak; pour. 
HatUwell [F^v. Eng. ] 

(leth), a. A dialectal variant of lithe, 
th^ (leth), a, A dialectal variant of Imth. 
lenthar (lern'er), n, and a, [Early uio<l. E. 
lether, < ME. leiher, < AS. tether (only in comp.) 
B OlMes. leither. teder, lUkr^ leer s D. IcdpTf 
lew B MLCjl. hHwr, LU. tedder , Her s OHG. 
MHG. G. leder s leul. ledhr b Dan. Iwdert Iwr 
B Bw. Idder, leather; not foiuid native outside 
of Teut. The W. Uethr, Bret, lew, ter, are of E. 
or LG. origin.] L w. 1. The tanned, tawed, or 
otherwise dressed skin of an animal ; dressed 
hides or skins collectively. The peculiar oharaeter 
of leather li due to the ohemlcal oomliinatluu of tannin 
in the proocaa of tanning, or of tannin and vegetable ez< 
tractive matter (or dee of some mineral or earthy Inim), 
with gelatin aa contained In animal akin; ita phyalcHl 
charaoterlitloa, auch aa flexibility, tenalle atrotigth, color, 
and durability, are more or leaa modified by the prooeaacM 
anbaequeut to the chemi> 
oal, and lucladed in the 
variooBoperatlona of cur- 
rying and dreaalng. In 
oommerdal and popular 
usage leoMef does not In- 
olnoe akina d r em e d with 
the hair or fur on ; such 
lUni are usually dlatiu- 
mished by oompouudliig 
ue word sHn with the 
name of the animal from 
which they are taken: aa, 

■wffSKn, heankin, otUr- 
aWft, etc. In the un- 
tanned state akina valued 
for tbefrfur, hair, wwoul. 
and daatlned to be tawod 
and dreaaed for furriers’ 
and analogous usei, are 
oaUed ptttt or pdtry. In 
England the term p$U$ la applied to all untanned skins. 
The term sHn has also certain applioattona relating to 
leather which seem to follow no rule, but are sanctioned 

a r general usage: thni^ leathers made from the skins of 
di, doga ibecp, pigs, and ealvea and In general from the 
skins of all small domestic and of many wild aulmal^ ire 
dlatlngulsbed by the names of the animals: Utdogmu, 
akMpmtn, pigtktn, cu^fWfn, friicMin, or deertkin, Buff* 
learner la an exception to this usage. (See bnfi, 2.) In 
general, leather made from skins of adult bovine dumes- 
uo animals is called MwAicIe jmd that made from skins uf 
horses is called kamhide. The tanned skins of laive uiii- 
mala elthor wild or dumostkv are distinguished by the 
word ktde with the name of the animal mm whlcii the 
aUnwaa taken prefixed, except when the skin lias the fur 
or hair left upon it : ai^ rMnoesros-kids, ht^opoUnmu-hide, 



Utdimini Khovrinx dWigintis of a 
tauoed ikln. 0, Imttj belly; 
r, c, cheek • d, neck ; e, 0, shaiA. 


I hair removed); tmipard-di^ buf- 

, I (tanned or tawed with hair or fur ou). Leather 

made from the skins of alHgators and aquatic animals li, 
however generally called mn with the name of the ani- 
mal prefixed; aa, aUigaior-tkin, uharkdlkin, etc. (800 alao 
aftogrssn.) The outer side of the akin both before and after 
taimlng ia called the grain dU. or aliiiply the grain; the 
oppoii& side Is oaUed the;ls(^ sMe. 

0. Human skin. [Ironical or ludicrous.] 

His body, active as hla mind, 

Betnmlng sound In limb and wind 
Except some UatKer lost behind. 

Shoifl, To the Ear] of Peterborough. 
8. A round piece of tanned hide* ou the end of 
a fish-hook, designed to keeji the bait from 
sliding up on the line.— 4. The loose hanging 
part a dog’s ear. 

The ears of the dog fthe Irish water-Hpanlol] should Vie 
long, and so broad in the kaUur that they will meet across 
the noacb JSIportman’n GauUeer, p, 425. 

djm laathsn tewed leather. -fmtrlosa leather, a 
md of varnished or ensmided doth prepared in 1ml- 
teUon of leather, used for covering chairs, sofas, eto.> 
Afiglioill leather, emlwssed leather, colored and gilded, 
UiM for wail-deooratlon and for eovenng furniture : made 
at Avignon In the seventeenth century, and in all respects 
afmUar to that made for the same purpose In Spain.— 
****** JeathiT bark-dyed sheepskm, used In making 

\Siidr*(mau.-»aS- 

See teyr 1, 1— Bnllook-leather. Same aa cow- 
^ laii^i leather, see ehtmi^ i-Ohreme- 
leather^leather In which bichromate of potessa solution 
Is nmd as a steep, the blohromste beiim by reaction with 
Motoaolphate of iron subceqnentlv reduced In the tissue 
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leather not ertiflolslly colored. — < 

ai jrrm’Ti frofftitr tfamiei lOitniTibark tannntf leather 
dreased apecially for hameat-making. Instead of the or- 
dinary dubbing, the hardest tallow is used for the stuflliig, 
and a great deal of labor is enended upon it vrith the 
stockstono and slicker to produce the desired smooth 
flnlah ou the gndn side.— BofS* IsathiT. Same as Aog- 
cHn.— BnngarteJi lgath«r, a white leather orighially 
brought from Hungary, prepared by a peculiar process 
similar to tewing, aft^ which it ia aoftened by the ap- 
plication of oil and heat.— Jtpaniiml Same 

ns patent leather.— Xlp-liaithar, leather made from the 
skins of half-grown oaitle.— LM^lgathiT. See vhang- 
icoteer.- XdUKlIlfirgd, iMthir. Same as pabrnt leather. 
- Ltatbar avpllqua, decorative work made by sewing 
pieces of kid or other thin leather at different omen on a 
surface, os of cloth, and completing the design by border- 
lugs, sorolla etc., oitherof cord oral embroideiy-sutohlng, 
^]V^-tihar-ywiii wMwg mnyitiifia a machine for punching 
leather, in whloh the action of both the punch and the die 
is automatic. A cam-wheel and winch actuate the die- 
stock and the punch, the oam-wheel having a spring attach, 
ment which compensates for varying thicknesiea of the 
leather. The leatuer is fed by hand tolhe machine.— LSi^ 
thurnmilttlng a machine for dividing leather 

Into two thicknesses. See eidit leather.^' Lsathur-itrlp- 
Inff wifiibiwa^ a machine by whloh blndlng-leether u 
marked with atripos for ahoe.btndlng.— LsaHter-Strlp- 
plllg a machine fur cuttiim lidos of leather into 

strips of uniform widtlh from which solos and heels are 
afterward punched. £. /I. LsntlMr-inufiiar 

tOoL OUtter. or wiaithiw a device for cutting washers 



cut witli circular hollow punches.— Moroooo 

Boo tnomeett.— Oiled legther, leather pnmared by any 
pmoeis lu which oil Is an importeot ingrooient.— OUgoal^ 
leather, oiled mwtakln.— Fumoaila leather. Same aa 
iAriAsT'Ciute.— Patent leather, leather having a finely 
varnished surface, prepam from thick leather specially 
tanned for the purpose, 'ilie varnish (technioally oalleu 
meetuMot) is applied In coats with Intermediate drying in 
a Btoam-heated oven, and smoothing between the ■pplloa- 
tioiis. LlnsvedK}11 and coloring materials, whloh may be 
blRAk or white, etc., are the chief ingredlonta of the var- 
nish. Alio Japanned leather, laeguered leather.-- PebUe- 
gxalned goat-leathir, goatf kin grained in an lirl^lar 
manner, as though numerons imall pobblea of different 
ilies had been pressed upon its turf see. — BniSfit Ifiafbifir. 
(a) Leathorflnfshed exc^coloring and polishing. (5) Lea- 
ther finished for use without artificial coloring, as that of 
which shoes are made for use in hot weatlier. Hence-' 
(0) Leather slightly colured^nged red or yellowish-brown, 
for use In the same way.— BttSttfi iMtaifir, » fine leather 
prepared in Hussla, and Imitated elsewhere^ by veiy care- 
ful witlow-bark tanning, dyeing with sandalwood, and 
soaking In blroh-oll. It Is of a brownlib-red color, and has 
a peculiar and oliaraoterlstio odor.— Bptiilih iMtlhtr, 
russet and other nnoolored leather uf the weight and qual- 
Ite used for boots.- bpUt teathtr, leather split by a ma- 
enf lie. Two thiokuesaes arc thus obtained, either of which 
may be used, whloh are iKstter adapted for some uses 
than the full ihiokiiess. The inner layer, of very inferior 
(luallty, is iiaed fur trunk-covers atio similar purposes, 
and is sometimes finished and used for cheap Doate and 
shuea Oocaalonally, however, splitting Is done only to se- 
cure an oven thlckiiosa In the outer pan, when the opera- 
tion is more properly called sHcfng.— Ttijumxint Isit- 
tbgr, raw hide treated wltii Hum and Hycenn. and thus 
reiidorod more or less translueent— Twlitad IsatlMri 
oiled leather twisted from strips Into a cord-llke form for 
strops or Viands, used with grooved pulleys and for other 
imrposcs.— VHPftAbls Ifiatliar, a material composed of 
iiidfa-mhber spread upon linen according to apatent pro- 
oesiik very tougii, and capable of Vieliig made or any thlok- 
noss by additional layers of Iftien covered and cemonted 
with the indla-rubher. It is made In loiig rolls. Ure, Diet 
— Whug-leatligr, tough leather used tor cutting Into 
narrow strips, sneh as laces, orsekers for whlpa and small 
straps. Also called lacedeather.—Wiiite iMtlliH, tewed 
leather: so called Viecause the natural color Is not dairki 


Viy the process, as is the case with tanned leather. 

n. a. Consisting of leather; leathern: 
leatJier glove. 


as, a 


Tlic nobility think soom to go in leather aprona 

SAoA., 2Hon.Vl.,lT.S.ia 


wHiw, w Miu iraavuipi. vuvr- 

boumi) Much urinor wasmnch used for defense in addition 
to the hauberk, greaves, snu-guardiL etc., being worn over 
the link-mail. Helmets also were often made of this mate- 
rial.— Leather belting, leather first shaved to an even 
thlckiiessL and then cutlnto strips of definite width which 
are chamfered off and riveted and ocmented together at 
the ends to form one long piece. The piece thus formed is 
prepared fur market by winding It into a coll like a ribbon. 
It la uaed for the strops or belts of pulleys^ eto., In ma- 
chlneiy. 

leather (Ioth'^f), v, [< leather ^ n,] 1. trata, 

1. To furnish with leather; apply leather to ; 
form into leather; tan. 

Then, it you bring a liver not entirely leathered and 
lungs not over half consumed, 

S. Botdee, Our New West^ p. 444. 

Taking a green aeal skin, we put a foot on It and out 
around It, sow up the heel, and run a string round the toe, 
whloh draws it ua und tie It on the Instep. By walking 
it tieoomes leathered and soft to the foot. 

FUherUeefU.a., T. 11 436. 
9. To beat or thrash with or as with a thong of 
leather. [Colloq.] ■ 


and 


The drum wan on the very hrlnk of MAsrteg away with 
111 his power. IMekene, The Chimes, iv. 

iMthgrhBck (leTH'(^-bak), n, 1. A turtle 
of the family Dermoehelgdidw, the JJormttekelye 
coHoodtqi, or soft- 
shelled turtle, al- 
so known as ha^ 
fkw-iurtle^ tyre^ 
turtle, irunk-tbr- 
tie, and by oth- 
er names, Bi^o 
^hargiH.—2, 

The ruddy duek, 

Kriematura mhi- w 

2?* ®*'^^**j (DermpfkflyttaSpMerjriJcerieeeHM^ 

from the rod 
baek of the male, whieh is of the color of tanned 
sole-leather. [Charleston, South Carolina.] 
leatbar-baetle (leTH'^r-be'tl), u. The toothed 
dermestidy DermeHtesvuljHnue, which injures lea- 
ther. 

leathar-board (levn'divbdrd }, n, A composition 
of leather scraps and paper material, ground 
and rolled into sheets. K. JET. Knight. 
leather-brown (levn'er-broun), n. Bee hfown, 
leather-carp (]evn'6r-k8.rp), n, A sealelesM 
variety of line carp. 

leather-cloth (leTH'er-kldth), n. A fabric 
covered with a water-proof composition, and 
usually having a polished surface, it is eommon- 
ly made by appl^ng a coat of paint or vanilah, or of botli. 
to one side of a ^ece of cloth, and Is ■ometiiiioi emboased 
with a grain resembling that of morocco, souiotlmei made 
with a high gloss like that uf patent leather. Alao called 
t*annomta leethe/r. 

leather-coat (leTn'6r-kdt), n. Anything with 
a tough coat, skin, or rind, as an apple or a po- 
tato ; specifically, the golden msset . 

There’s a dish of leather^eoate for you. 

Bhak., S Hon. IV., v. 8. 44. 

leathcr-dldllg (loTH'er-di^siug), n. Bame as 
leather^dreseiug, E. U, Knight. 
leather-dresser (leTK'^r-dres^^rhM. (biewho 
finishes leather by coloring, polishing, and pr(>- 
paring for use the skins after they have been 
tanned or otherwise preserved, 
leather-dressing (Iotu ' (^r-dros ^ ixm), n. The 
finishing oporatfons which Huccoed the currying 
of leather. 

leatherette (leTn-^r-ct'), n. r< leather + -eite,'] 
(!/loth or paper made to look like leather ; imi- 
tation leather. 

leather-flower (IcTH'dr-flou^dr), n, A North 
American climbing plant, noraa, with 

a large pcriantli ofieathery purplisli nepals. It 
grows \nld from Pennsylvania and Ohio south- 
ward, and is often cultivated, 
leather-gouge (levH'dr-gonj),fi. A tool used to 
out channels in leather for receiving the thread 
of a line of stitohes. E. E, Knight. 
leather-grinder (1eTn'6r-grin'd(ir), n. A ma- 
chine for reducing scraps of leather to shreds, 
that the material may be made into washers, 
in-soles, and shoe-heels, 
leatherhead (loTH ' 6r-hed), n, l. A block- 
head.— 2. A meliphagiue bird, Ehilemon or 
JYojHdarhynehuH cornioulaiua of Australia: so 
called from the hare, skinny head : also called 
fwmk and Mar from the same oiroumstauoe, 
wadfour-eroUHik from its cry; also 
leathering (levn^Or-iug), n. [< leather -I- -inai .] 
1. Naut., tanned or prepared leather fitted on 
spars, rigging, etc., to prevent chafing.— 2. A 
thrashing; a whipping. [Colloq.]— 8, The yel- 
low porch. [Neuse nver, Nortu Carolina.] 
leather-jack (leVH'6r-jak), n, A jug made of 
leather; a black-jack, 

leather-Jad^et (leTH'^r-jak’^et), n. 1. One of 
several fishes, (a) A ballitold fiali, BeMee eaprium, 
having throe donal ipinea, a uniform browniah color on the 
trunk, the eeoond doreil and the anal fin Oheokered with 

Intorruir “ " " " ‘ ' 

motUed 

Statea I 

tee out under BeMee.' (5> A monaoanthine balia- 


■■■VWiir, •UHI UHUU^MIHW WIUI WUlWW'UWk. 

n la ilrolik wpm sud bri^t^oolorod, and Is need chief- 
te te gjffwfffi — ifiatliiir leather nmally eollt 
sad eeated on oneMe wilAwuiiufc, gJvl^lt a amnaoe 
ten butroaetliaii that of patent leather.-- nir 1 


If you think I could cany my point, I would ao twinge 
id leather my lambkin. rotde, Mayor at Oirrat, 1. 
I gave Bpounoer a black eye, 1 know— that'a what he 
got by wanting to leatker me. 

Ororpa BUot, Mill on the Hoae, p, 84. 

n. tefraite* To beat; strike. [Colloq.] 


aldnat varlottiauglea, and afiretdcnalfin with five spinei. 
It iioommon In tropical eeaa, and wanden along the eae^ 
em ooaet of the United Statee. 

2. In bat., game as Mojkotw-cucatepfiH. 

Icathcr-I^c (levH'Cr-nif), n. A knife of 
curved or orescent form for cutting leather, the 
edge being on the convex side, and the handle 
being attached to the middle of the oonoavity. 
It is one of the oldest tools known, and is much 
used in hamess-nuddim. 

leather-lap (leVR ' 6r-lap), a. In gem-tmtting, 
an ordinal^ polishingrilldE covered with wal^ 


iMthiT-lftp 

bide and eharged with Venetiui tiipoli and wa- 
ter: used to polieh etonee ont en oaboohon, 
leatbarlaaf GevH'er-]6f), n. See Cae90«idra. 
laather-niOlittMd (levH'^moutht), a. HaTing 
a mouth like leather, or smooth and tough, 
without teeth in the jaws. 

By iMtilMMMOirtM fltb, 1 iQflia such m bare their teeth 
In uitftrtbroel^ m the obab. 

/. IToitoii, Angler (ed. ISfiSX P> aM. 
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■entiiUy of a hdUow cylinder, throaih which Sow ca^ 
rente of teeem: tetldclhehldec are raUed about with the 
dabbing* 

laatker-tartle (levR'Ar-ter^tr^ n* l. The 
leatherback. [Eaetem coast of u. S.] *8, An- 
other kind of turtle, IWoiij^ muUoa, 
laatber-'wingad (levn ' dr-wingd), a. Having 
leathery wings, aa a bat. 
laatlierwood (leVH^eivwtid), n, l. A North 
American shrub of the genus Dirca, with very 


iMTi 


LUiriu fvurvrv wvmviw h ivui7V»t 

lidrinf MHG. lidervnf G. Mem), of leather, < 
Ivthiirt leather: see leather and -eaa,] Made of 
leather; consisting of or resembling leather. 

Thenne com Conetyie, . . . 

And lyk a Mteme pure Inllede hli ohekea. 

IHen Phwman (A), v. lia 

And the came John had bia raiment of oamel’a hair, and 
a MAcm girdle abont hli loins. HatilLA 


I wlUML a 

hat. HeUinitUr [Prov.'kng.] ' 
loathhioid (levn'Ar-^^, n. [< teaiher + -old.] 
A material prepared from vegetable fiber chem- 
ically treated and formed into idieetH, having in 
a greater or less demo a body, color, and tough- 
ness resembling tnose of bark-tanned and un- 
curried leather. 
leather-B 


crape. 


bossed with various designs, and gilded or en 
ameled in various patterns, 
leather-plant (lovH'dr-plant), n. A oomposite 
plant of the genus CclmiAu, including C. ooriaeea 
and other species. [New Zealand.] 
leather-poUidier (le«H ' Ar-poHish-Ar), n. A 
machine for eondeusiug and polishing the sur- 
face of leather by 




means of a slick 
iz^ or glassing-tool 
wMoh oscillates over 
it. 

leather-nnndh 

(loTH^dr-punoh), n. 

1, A hand-tool for 
making eyelet-holes 
in leather or holes for 
lacings in belting.— 

8, A machine for 
punching leather, 
leathir-seat (levn'- 
6]VBdt), n. A dust- 
guard bearing. Car~ 

BhUOc^h Diet. 
leatiMrsidA (leTO'ta- 
Bid),n. Asmalloypn- 

uoid fish, the leather-sided minnow, Tig(ma to- 
nia, used in Utah as a bait for catching white- 
fish, or mountain herring, Voregonue william- 
son<. 

leather-skin (levH'Ar-skin), a. The true skin, 
or corium, as distinguished from the epidermis, 
leather-aolbuier (IcvH'Ar-sdf^ndr), a. A ma- 
chine for rendering diy hides or leather fiexi- 
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ble, so that they may be worked without break- 
ing. . It either pounds the leather or, by means 
of corrugated rollers, presses and extends it. 
leatheiHitamp (levn ' dr-stamp), a. A lever- 
press, in which die and follower are Jointed to- 
other to form a toggle, used for stamping lea- 


iMthar-ftratdifir (levH' dr-streeh^dr), a. A 
mme in which a side of leather is stretched so 
mat it may datf flat, in cciiiie fnmcc the skin U held 
^^^S^tcrboott; m otben the ildei of the frame ere ex< 
iJS^Mbyrnesniof wedfas. tLH.WetghL 

tetharnitiiffBr (levH^dr-stuf^dr), a. A machine 
zor softening hides and charging them with 
dubbing to render them pliable, it 


Omtrydm (& E. Tr8.X 1. 


l^therwootl {/Hrta pmimtiHt), 

Xi hraBch with flowent v. luruicb with fruit and toAm: «, tew»r} 
A flower lAkl open to Khow pletll anti itomeni. 

tough bark. See IHrea*-~2M An Australian 
tree or shrub of the genus Oeratopeialum^ be- 
longing to the saxifrai^ family; also, its wood, 
lealmery (levn^dr-i), a. [< leatAer + -yS .] Be- 
sembliug leather; toi^h and flexible like lea- 
ther; SI 


; specifically, in dot, coriaceous, 
leath-wake (Idm^wak), a. Bee lithwahe. 
leantet, a. A Middle Ihiglish form of Ualfy. 
leavel (Idv), OJ pret. and pp. Jgjf, ppr. leating, 
[Early mod, E. (occc, levOf < ME. lecwa, leven 
(pret. Wt, lefte, U^ft, uifte^ Icfde, pi. lefte^ mede^ 
pp. ItfUdfti tfleft)t < AS. tr.. leave (a heri- 
tage), also intr., remain (:= OS. /ar4Bbhianf re- 
main, IShhdn, remain, as OFries. leva, leave, = 
OHG. MEG. Mhen, tr., leave, OHG. Iddda, intr., 


uiotiuuwA ill r<. ktv. nvt/vi hvi 

tooc®), < */(foa, pret. in comp. he-l\fan (a 
OB. oUihhan = OFries. U-liea, de-8va, lUva a 
MD. hliven, D. hliifm - MUG. bliven m OHG. 
he-l%ban* MHG, IxH^ben^ hWmh (also ge4^ben, ver- 
Itben), G. bleiben b Icel, t^fa (orig. strong, as in 
pp. {{/lati^but earW displaced by the weiuc form 
}(ra B AS. Hflan, E. Heel) (also ss Dan. blivc 
as Sw. after G.) s Goth. hi4eiban)f be left, 

remain, whence also life, Z(^aa, Ztddaa, live: 


ina 

Tbire be of them thit have a name behind them. 

BooLxUv.6. 

Peace 1 teow with you, my peace 1 give unto yon. 

John fliv* tr. 

6. To go away or depart from; quit, whether 
temporarily or permanently. 

Whiobe yle we I0f on our lefto hande towardea Orece. 

air A Ch^dforde, l^lgiymagi^ p. li. 
Thera ktft oiiraLordhlaDlolplefl.whflr hewentetopreye 
before hiaPaMionn. ifetuteritei, liavela p. ^ 

Trne patrlote all : for, be It underatood. 

We kgi our oouncry for onr conntiyl good. 

iklrriH0Um, Mew South Walee, p. ISL 

6. To separate or withdraw from: part comfl 
pany or relinquish connection with; forsake; 
abandon; desert: as, to leave a church or soci- 
ety ; to leave one occupation for another ; he has 
left the path of rectitude. 

Thenne laohohei ho htr leue, A kim hym there^ 

Pur mure myrthe of that moii moat tau not goto. 

Ar GaiMime and fte G*iwm (R B. T. L 1S70. 
Tho laydo Maxent to Eateryn 
lew thy god and leve fleevtk bellevel on im. 
ifdf. Ckfdad. Pf. li. 8(^ f. 88. 

Therefore shall a man leave bis fathor and his mother, 
and sludl uleave unto his wifsi (len. IL S4. 

The heresies that men do teaw 
Are hated most of those they did deceive. 

8hak., M. M. D., 11. ft 189. 

7. To quit, as the doing of luisrthing; cease or 
desist from; give over; leave off: followed, to 
express the verbal action, by a verbal noun in 
-ing, or formerly by an innmtive with fo. 

Asyee see men leave eating of tho frrst and scoondedlab, 
so auoydo them from the Table. 

Batess JSooSCE. E. T. 8.X P. df. 
If I might see any snuh Inclination In you, that yon 
would leaive to bo meralless, and begin to be charlteble, 1 
would then hope well of yon. 

LaiUmert Sermon of the Plough. 
Joieph gathered com . « . until he kfl ^ 

I cannot fww to love, end yet 1 do. 

BAf5.,T.(}.ofV.,fl.ftl7. 

8. To suffer or permit to continue; fail to 
change the state, condition, or course of; let 
remain as existing: as, to ietwe one free to act; 
leave him in peace; leave it as it is. 

Wo liave M undone thoao things which we ought to 
have done. Book qf Cemmun I*rayer, General Confession. 
A door kft ajar gave him a peep Into the host parlour. 

IfvSig, Sketeh-fiookrp. 88ft 
X leave thy pralaea nnexpreaa’d. 

Tennifetm, In Memorlam, Ixxv. 
Oto the nolan made ^ ohildren at pla^ leave the pa- 


see life, fieei. The verb loavei is not connected 
with tho noun leaved in the phrase to fake leave.'] 
I. fraiur. 1, To let remain; fail or neglect to 
take away, remove, or destroy; allow to stay 
or exist: as, he his baggage behind him; 5 
from 12 leaves 7; only a few were left alive. 

Eke sum have this bllcve. 

That bare Mte there shall noo fonl It [dilll grave. 

J^aUadlvi, Husbondrle (E. E T. ftX P. 8ft 

They that arelgff of you shall pine away ... In your 
enemfes’ landi. Lev. xxv£ 89. 

8, To place or deliver with intent to let remain ; 
part from by giving or yielding up: as, to leave 
papers at toe houses of subscribers; to leave 
money on deposit. 

How oame the lUy maid by that good shield? . . . 

Be IqA it with her, when he rode to tilt 

Tsnnyion, LanOslot and Elaine. 

8, To let remain for a purpose; confide, com- 
mit, or refer: as, to leave the decision of a ques- 
tion to an umpfre; I leave that to your Judg- 
ment. 

Always when we leave onr Shlpa wo either order a cer- 
tain plfloe of meetimiL or eleo leave them a eigu to know 
where we ara by makiug one or more great ftmoaks. 

Dampfert Voyage^ I 25ft 

How many other things might be tolerated in peace and 
kfl to oonaolenoeb had we bat oharity. 

MiU^ Areopasitioa, p. 68. 

Hla ooantryfaawf him to her lawa. 

Pqps, Moral Eiiaya, Hi. 81ft 

4. To let remain or have remainiim at death; 
hence, to transmit, bequeath, or give by will: 
as, he leaves a wife ana children, and has kft 
his property in trust for their use. 


rente In doubt whether pleuura or pain is tho 

iLapem/Ber, Prin. of Pyaohbl., 1 49ft 
Lsave me, him, etc., alone to do anything, truat me to 
do It ; you may be sure I will do It. 

Hell go along o'er the wide world with me; 

Leow me aiom to woo him. 

BAok., Aa you like lt,L ft 18ft 
Liftlnthelaiist. See To be left In the basket 

8eoWte.->folM left to onel sauTt^lflft alone; 
bo permitted to follow one‘a own optnlons or dealrea— 
To git left, to be distanced or beaten ; be left behind or 
in the luron, eepeclally in a contest, oompetltton, or ri- 
valiT. (COUoq. dang.]— To liavealone, to aulfer or per- 
mit to oonthme unolstorbed or nntouobed : let alone.— 
To Isave In the dailK, to conceal information from. 

I am not willing to leaive my Bender in the doHt. 

bampler, Voyage^ II. lU. 8ft 
To leave OlT (a) To oeaie or desist from ; forbear; te^ 
nilnate : quit : aa to fsowi/ work at six o'clock ; to learn 
(/a bad habit 

for love of me leave (/this dreadfu]U>ley. 

4mifSf,EQ.,LyL9ft 
Hehithlq/tqftobewiaaandtodogood. PaxxxvLft 
ley aside; give up: as, to 


(b) To oeaae wearing or 

fsoss i/a garment; to Uam 
What a pretty thing man Is when he goea in hla doop 
blet and hoae and Uam c/hls wit ! 

MAoftjMnoh Adft V. 1. soft 
(et) To give up or ceaae to aaaoolate with. 

A woman cannot have an affair but luatantly all hm 
aex travel about to pnbllah it, and leaive her qf ; now, If a 
man cheate another of his eetates at play, fOraea a wULor 
mnrriea hla ward to hla oWn son, nobody thinks of leamag 
him (/for inch trIflea Walp ^ To Mann, Sept S^lTflC 

To leave one InJQielurdL SeefursAft-ToliaveoBO 
uetMftohoEl see^.— iptearo 
aft to Isose out a word or nama in wilting.— To leave 
(0«|)lB«heoold.^ SeeooM,m . ^ ^ 

n. intrans* If. To remain; be left 
Abate the nonmbraof that same aonnea altitude owt of 
90, and thanneiathereraettaaotof the nonmbrethatlMidS 
the latitnde d the r^un. Chemeer, Aetrolnbe, U, 1ft 
AliO I pray sow that the mdvet that levyt el nratepei 
maybeiennicM iHHfoiiIistfsra^7iXni.lK 

8. To go away; depart: as, he hj/T by the laol 
steamer; I am to leave to-morrow; the 
train leaves at 10. [Ohiefly ooUoq.] 



iMva 


u UMj [UM Kouna'isauamii loana lorom m we ti 
1 ^ thnroooopled, thew were oleered ewegrto mikerooi 
lor tbefr towns, ... end when . . . they flnnlly I 4 /L < 
ware dilTan ewiw» e long period must have elapsed baoi 


U thagr [the ltoiind>BaUders1 fonnd forests In the ysI* 

. ... j. — . "imskeroom 

. rfoS 

Ihe irees began to grow froely. 

JBaldwtn, Ano. Ainerloa^ p. 5a 

To give oYor; ooaso; leave off. 

He searohed, and began at the etdest, and at tho 
jonngest. Oen. xUv. IS. 

liet ns Imm, and kiss ; 

Last some nnweloomsjgnest should fall betwixt 
And we should part without it 

Haou. and FL, rblluter, I S. 
To iMlTl oC to cease; desist; step; make an end, 

Bdt wben you find that vigorous beat abate, 

Lmm qf, and for another summons wait 

AocDoinnion, Translated Verse, L Soa 

Bo soon as wo have dined, we will down again to the 
little house : where I will begiiL^ the place I Is/I </, 
about fly-fishing. CottonTinWalton's Angler, iL S51. 

(IBv), n. [< leave\ 0 .] A leaving ; isome- 
tbing lett or renmiuing. 

Then he's taen up the little boy (from the aide of his dead 
motherl, 

Bowed him in bis gown sleeve : 

**Tho' raur father 's to my lost 
Your mother 's to me laave." 

SirtA qfMobin Bood (Child's Ballads, V. M6> 

Itaye^ (Idv), n. [< ME. {eoo, leef^ < AS. Mf, 
pe^Bsion, ss D, in urlof, permiaflion, h 
MHO. lottbo, G. /aubd, also Aam in urUauh, ver~ 
laub, permiaeion, b loel. lof (also leyfi). per- 
mianoxLi b Dan. Utv b Sw. lo/, pennlBsion, a 
Beoondai^ noun, in relation with ledf, dear, 
geWan^ Delieve: see Ueff beUtf. balievef leoro.] 
1. Liberty granted to do Boraething, or for some 

r ifle action or oouree of conduct; permie- 
; allowance; lioenae. 

Tome oomanndemsnt to kepe to kare forthe y caste me, 
My lords, with your iaut, no longer y lette yowe. 

York Playr, p> I7A 

In this banishment^ X mnst take Imm to aay you are an- 
Just Amh. and FL, Boornful Lady, 1. 1. 

01 Liberty is a flue thing, Fllppanto : it'a a great Help 
In Oonvemdlon to have laaaa to aay what one will. 

Vanlbrugh, Confederacy, L 

8peoifloaUy^2. Liberty to depart; permiBsion 
to be absent: as, to take laave* See below. 
Hath he aet me any day 
Agenca that iho me grethi may. 

And nyme lym of mine keneamun, 

And my no frend that with me boon? 

Kino Horn (£. E. T. p 47. 
furloughed men returned in laige iiumbera, and before 
their faaew had terminated. F, A. Km., GXXVL Otf. 
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It differs In oonstnotlon. LeesaB la now teoerally fol- 
lowed by an liidlreot objeot of the peroon, and an Infinitive 
with toi tn, I laoM you to decide. In vugar speech laaw 
Is often used forlif without le; as, laaw me be; iaeet me 


2^^.] To ralfie ; levy. 

And after all an anny atroim abe laav'd, 

To warontboae whira him had of hii realme beraav'd. 

tSgmiiir, f. IL x. BL 

leayBd (levd), a. Having a leaf or leaves, in 
any senec of that word; made with leaveB or 
foldn: naed in oompositlon: as, a two-tooeed 
gate. Also lettfetL 

Thla ruddy Shine issued from the neat dining-room, 
whose two-lMsed door stood open, and showed a genial 
fire in the grate. OkariolU Krml^ Jane ziL 

A doable bill ran up hia furrowy forks 
Beyond the thiok-laosad platans of the vala 

Prinoeia, UL 

leavaloBB^ (IBv^le^ a. [< teeoS, n., + -legs.] 
Without leave. [Bare.] 

Within an yle me thought 1 wa% 

Where wall and yate waa aU of glaiaa 
And so was oIoim round about 
loaudnm none oome In ne ont 

ThoJdtufLaditL 

leaTilOBB^t, a. A rare variant of Itafim, 

A leaealaM branch laden with icielea. 

A. Jbnaofi, Masque of Beanty. 

leave-looker (IBv'lflk^dr), n. In English and 
Welfih municipal law, a ucensed or authorised 
inspector, in Chester the fnnotion of these offloers waa 
to disoover non-freemen exerdsing any trade within the 
liberties of the city, In order that a tax might be impoeed 
on (hem. In Denbigh their function was to see that the 
bread sold was of full weight, and to inspect weights and 


required to be had in advance to prevent vexa- 
tious proosedfngs, as in tho oBse of a leave to sue In a re- 


to bring 

in oaae of a fsllaro It he obtains leave to sue.— Leave of 
Abeenoe. See atssaai.— On leava Seeybrlom?A — to 
hreek teve (natiLX See bmiA— To oatjOhleavet. 
See doMi^To Uke Ifench leave. SeeKVwneA— Tb 
take leave, (a) To receive (asaume) permlaaiuti : aa. I 
IbAi Imw to eonaider the matter Battled. Eapoelally-^d) 


Originaliy, to receive formal penniasion, aa from a aupe- 
lior, to depart; now, to part with some exprosalon of fare- 
wdU; bid wewoll or adleiL 
And Paul . . . loolrhlaliamo(thebrethren,andBaUed 
thenoe into Syria. Aeta xviil. IS. 

Hab! edd Bowlqy I egad, yon are Just oome in time to 
telw loam of your old aoqnaintanoe. 

Shoridant School for Scandal, hr. 1. 
■IFB. Loavit UbmiM, Lieenat. These words imply that 
the permiaaion granted may be used or not. ZeoMlsthe 
lightest^ is Morally personal, and is used on fluniliar oe- 
oaslons. Lmartg is more often oonneoted with more im- 
portant matters; It Indloatos foil treedouL and perhaps 
ttmt obstacles are oompletely oleared from the pauL Lit 
amas, primarily the state of being permitted by law, mur 
retain uila mcMiingCaa, Uanm toaeil intoxicating drlnkal 
or it may go 10 far as to mean that unlawfnl or undue adF 
vantage is wen of legal permission or aoolsl fOrbeannoe : 
01 , Umrly eaaily degenerates Into Uemm, 

(Iflv), V. U\ pret. and pp. Uft^ ppr. Uav- 
img, [< kuS. < AJ3. permit, 

•lio in comp, gel^an, pe^t (b OHG. 
it4gtibeHj arAowen^ ar4auban, erAaupan, cr- 
Mben, MHG. erAouben, G. erAauben b Icel. 
s Goth. tier-Iaid^n, ^rmit), < ledf, per- 
don: sec Uave^t n.] To give leave to; per- 
mit; allow; let; grant. 

OodlfMithemybest 

To telle it the. Ckanmr, Tkoilna 1. 607. 


The LsaerieoAiivtof Cheaterl are also appointed annnal- 
ly by the mayor for the poraoie of eolleotmg a duty of Sa. 
Ad. olslmed by the oorpontion to be levied yearly upon 
all non-freemen who oieraise any trade within the liber- 
ties of the olty of Chester. 

Oorp, RopoHt 108^ p. 0821. 

leaven^tf ft- See leven^. 
leaven^ (Isv'n), n. [Formerly also Zeveii, {otrin; 
< ME. Uvain, lofirin, < OF. lorain, F, lemin b Pr. 
hmm, < ML. Iwamm (also, in reflection of the 
OF., maimm; also levamenium). leaven, < L. 
kvamen, tiiat which raises, an alleviation, < le- 
mra, raise: ace 1. A substanoo that 

produces or is designed to produce fermenta- 
tion, especially in doivh; speoificollv, a moss of 
fermenting dough, whicn, mixed with a larger 
(luantity of don^ or paste, nrodnoes fermenta- 
tion in it and renders it lignt. 

He is tho ImnuM of the bred, 

Whlcfae souroUi alle the paste sboute. Oouw, 
The kingdom of heaven is like unto Iwafn, which a 
woman took, and hid in throe measures of meaL till the 
whole was leavened. Mat riff. 8 S» 

2. Something that resembles leaven in its ef- 
fects. as some secret or impalpable influence 
working a general change, especially a ohange 
forthoworoe. 

Beware of the Uamn of the Pharisees and of the Bad- 
duoeos. Mat xvL a 

So thou, Fosthomus, 

Wilt lay the laoesn on all proper men; 

« "be false and perjured, 


lAOfllunr* 

of the tribe AfoMdem, distinguished by the nor- 
row pod, straight embryo, and -whigAd seeds. 
They are low hotbaoeons aimualsor hleuniols wttblynte. 
pinnatifld leaves sad ysUow,pnipllBh, or white flowenon 
elongated pedicels. There are 8 sp^es, which may he 
redndble toone, L. MiehaiiutUy a native of Alabrauu 

Iflavarl (IS'vdr), n. One who leaves or relin- 
quishes; afoTsaker. 

mver^i a. An obsolete spelling of ZtfMfi. . 

laaTaB,a. Plural of 2^. 

leave-illTHrt, a. in old fereaUkm, same as 
danger^ 6 . 

leave-taUiig (Iflv'tfl^ng), a. The taking of 
leave; partmg speech; farewell salutation. 

To hone; 

And let us not be dainty of laaM-toWiig, 

But shift away. SAok., Maeb^, IL 8. 16a 

leavineflit (Ifl^vl-nea), n. Leaflness. 

laavint (IS'ving), a. [< ME. verbal n. 

of leofldi, e.] If. De^rture; death. 

The aungtdle gaf hym in wanynge 
Of the Me m hys lemown. 

MiCanlu£Ft.i.Ktm. (ffoAMI.) 

2. That which is left; a remnant or relic; 
refuse: nearly always in the plural. 

My father has this morning oall'd together. 

To this poor hall, his little Uoman senate. 

The ImdUn/o of Ptiarsalla. AddHion, Oato, L 1 . 

I6aylxig-(dhop(le'ving4bop),fi. An unlicensed 
pavmsDop. Diohtme, Our Mutual Friend, ii. 12. 
[Slang.] 

Leavitt stamp. Seegmain. 

leavyt (i^^Yi), a. An obsolete variant of Jeq/p. 

Iaban,l6beii< (leb'fin, -on), n. [Also lebban; < 
Ar. Z^e.] A common Arabic oeveroge. con- 
sisting of coagulated sour milk, often diluted 
with water. 

lebardet, n. An old spelling of leopard. 

Lebelgm. Beegimi. 

Leblanc process. See/roda. 

Leoaninm (If-ka'ni-nm), ». [NL., < Gr. Axxdvg, 
a dish, pot, pan, a hod. 1 A genus of scale-in- 
sects, mieol of a subfamily LeeanUnw. it is 
univenslw distributed, and contains seversl cosmopolitan 


mw Middlo BngliA fonn foM (thiA Is, as usoally writ^^ 
iMirilBofliiieoiMonnded IninaaasoritptaaDd early printed 
edmoBs with Ima to grants lend. 

He fOodj knowelh wbat Is oovenahle to eveiy wyht 
sadlfiMtt [var. iinttSJ hem that he wot that Is ooveme 
tohess. CMNMir, BoWhlns, Iv. prose a] 

Ifhatber Hiatt wen a vaaiel Ilisw the reader to Jn^. 

fShevemiMifS, pmnlt, aDow, Is feaenSy oonfused with 
limri, pMimt to MMlt^ qitt, elo; 


Goodly and giUant shall be ^ , 

Prom thy great fafl. Shat,, pymbdlne,iiL 4. OL 

leaven^ (Icv'n), v. t [< leavers, n.] 1 , To excite 
fermentation in ; raise andmakeught, as dough 
or paste. 

A little leaven loamnatk the whole lamp. 1 Cor. v. a 
2. To imbue ; work upon by somo invisible or 
powerful influence. 

Bewere, ye that are magiitratcA their Bin doth ieoeen 
you alL LaHmtr, 0 d Sermon beL Bdw. VL, 166a 

8. To ripen; mature- [Bore.] 

No more eviBion; 

We have with a frawn'd and prepared ohoioe 
Proceeded to you. gSoF, fiTfor M., L L 68 . 

leavonlnyff (lev'n-ing), n. [Verbal n. of leaven^^ 
r.] 1. The act of making light by means of 
leaven; the oot of exciting formentation in 
anything. 

Tn. Have I not tarried f 

Pool Ay, the bolting: but yon 

2. That which leavens or makes light. 

loavmontt (lev'n-us), a. [Formerly also lee- 
emm; < leaven^ -f -ova.] Containing leaven; 
hence, imbued; tainted. 

[Thelrl unalnoere and leesnouf doetrine, oomiptliig the 
people flret taught them looeenaae end bondegt. 

MatoOf Bikonokleetiee 

LeattBuiorthU (ler-m-wte'thl-i), *. [NL.] 
▲ gnraa of Nortb AwiiirinMi wwnieroiM pUuit. 


, _ . . lonaea, s 

orange, the lemon, tho ivy, and many other plante. 

looanomanov a, [< Gr. A«xa- 

vofiovretof di8h-divination,< a dish, pan, 
TOt (< a dish, plate, pan, pot), 4* /lavreloj 
divination. Of. MKavd/mtfriCf a dish-diviner-J 
Divination by throwing three stones into water 
in a basin and invoking the aid of a demon. 

Locanora (lek-^nd'i$), n. [NL., so called in 
ref. to the form of tne shields, < Gr. a 
dish: see leeanofMfwy,'] A genus of lichens, 
type of the family Leoanorei. The thellm la onu- 
tioeoua, chiefly uniform, but sometimee lobed on tho mar- 
gin, or very rarely sUghily euffrnticoBe. The apotheolnm 
is lootelllform ; the spores are 4- tomaDy-eellea,rerehr 2- 
to4-oened,andvi^from ellipsoldiil to oblong or oven efon- 
Bated-fuelxorm. Ine epermacla are of various more or leae 
lengthened faeme, and placed on nearly simple sterigmata. 
The speoiea are very nnmeroni ; some of them ere used in 
dyeing, eepeoially L. tartaroa, (Boe eifd 6 Mr.) Another 
spedee eo need Is L^paUrnmnn, which Includes the light 
and white orottleeof tfboUand end England. (BeeeroffiMre.) 
The roeoiee L. moidonia and L. qgnia found from Algiere 
to Taiary, appear to grow nnattaohed, and are said to be 
iKnne through the air in large quantitiee. They eerve as 
food for man and beast In times ot sosroity, and are called 


leoanorate (lek-a-nO'rftt). n. [< lee(mor{ie) + 
-ato^.] A salt or lecanoiic aolo. 

Lecanoni (lek-a-no'rfd). n. pi. [NL., < Leeeh 
nora^-ei.} Afomilyof lichens, typifiM by the 
genua Zeoanora. it islnolnded in the tribe JPurmrito- 
eri, from the other diviatons id whloh it is distinguished 
by a emstaoeoai 

lemorie (lek-Mor'ik), a. KXsoanora-h-io.] 
Belated to or derived irom plants of the genus 
Xe0af»<sv...lMiXiorioaaUU Some as freaiiorai. 

loeailO(rln(lek-a-nd'nn),i». HLeeanoraA-Ae!^.'] 
A crystalline substance (CTjeHnOy) obtained 
by Bchunck from Leoanora iartarea and other 
liohens employed in the manufacture of cud- 
bear. 

looaiioriiia (lek-a-nfl^xln), a. [< Leea/n/ora + 
-ifie.] Besembling or pertaining to Leeanara; 
especially, imitatiDg its orbioulair, diskFlike 
apotheoium. 

loeaDoroid Oek-a-nO'roid), a. [< Xeaworo + 

-eid.1 Besembling iAoonora; belonging to the 

Leoanarei. 

(] 0 k'|m)| fi, A dialectal form oi Ukam. 

Wae,0 wae 
That ever thou wee bom ; 
lor oome the Xlim o' BIflaiid in, 

liodiarjWi »• Aa tom o( iMfeMy. 



l«di 

liox, live in glutted or BeniuaW, F. 
looker s Pr. Uoaryl$eKar s It. lecear^ OS. 
Ucedn, lioodn m OHG. leec&nf leodMn, MEG. G. 
kaUmi liok: see Hek,} To liok. 
leohet. ^ 

Zioehaa (lek'M), n. [NL. (LimuBOfi}, immed 
after Johan XmAb, a Bwediidi botanlBt.] Age* 
HUB of North American plants of the family 
Cistinem^ Intb# peifeotflawflntliareiretiatSpetili 
and 8 flmbrUted ftigiiiu, and tliere we only 8 ovnleii on 
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LaeldMooi (Ifaid-H^'afl)* <1* r^vLol 

leetdeaceui: see keideaeeowJ] A vibe of li- 
chens oharacterised by its patelliform apothe- 
cium, typified by the gennsXeoidea. Itlnoludes 
the famuy LeckM* 

leeidaaoooiis <1* X< 2^* ^ 

cideaceuB, < Ldctaeaf q. v.l Haring the charac- 
ters of I^eoidea, 

Iieddeai(if-Bid^'i)«n.p}. i:NL.,<2;e0f(ta + 
-ei.] A famify of lichens of the tribe lecMeacej. 

jDnilGf-Bid'f-i''fdrm},e. [<NL. Xeoidea 

+ L« /ormai form.] BesemblingZeofdsa in re- 
spect to its patelliform apotheoiam. 
leddeliLa (lf^'f-in),a. [<NL. IecM0a + 
Same as UcMMfwm. 

leddioid (l$-sid'^id), a. [< NL. Loddsa + 
-oid.] Besembllng JLeeidea, 
leoithiA (les^i-t^n, n. [< Gr. UkiBoq, the yolk 
of an egg, + A nitrogenous lat^ sub- 

stance. to which the formula G44H90NPOP has 
‘ been gireni which is found in small quantuy in 


•ig- 


the blood, bile, and other fiuids of the body, 
but most abundantly in the brain- and nerre- 
tissues, in pus, and in the yolk of 
'itallino, hai a greanr fea' 
in aloQ^, ether, 
f into rteano sold, 


, It to 

fed. and to Uuduble in 
and ohlcnofom* It 
glyoerln*phoiphorlo 


r oiyil 

water but ■olttble _ 

deootnpoaei readily 

■old, and wfcoUn or neorin. 
look (lok), 0. [Avar, of leak (< Icel. leka, etc.}, 
though in form as if < AS. leoean, wet: see leak, 
IctehTfleaek^.lLintrane.Toleak. [Prov.Kng.j 
n. trantf. To pour or drain: as, to leek on; 
to leek off. HProv. " 


/jrtMM mikat, a, IIowm { fi, fruit 


each of the 8 parietal plaoenin of the ovaiy. Thew plant! 
are ilender, muoh-brauohed underihrubi, with ■mall l»l^ 
idtohorgreenUhflowora. There are about 10 ipeoies, com- 
monly called pOiieeMto, found for the moat part near the 
eaatem coast m>m Oanada to Texas, 
lecher (lech^hr), n. [Formerly also leadker, 
letchcr; < ME. letchewr. leehour, Uehur, < OF. 
loefmr, leekewr, leeeor, lekeor, leekeur. etc., a glut- 
ton. sensualist, libertine, < leoker, liok, live in 
gluttony or sensualilw: see {0Oh.1 Amandven 
to lowaness; one who is grossly unchane*, a 
habitual libertine. 

A man made u] 

Thennkeat' 


lecher (leoh'dr). e. f. loohei 
tiso lewdness; indulge in lust. 


r hate snob impndence. 

Fleteher, Loyal Bnbjeot, til. A 

looker, ft,] To prac- 


Ledandid oeiL SeeeeS, 8. 
lecontite (l$-kon'tIt), n. [Named after Dr. 
John Le Conte, of Philadelphia.] A hydrous 
sulphate of sodium and ammonium, found in 
bat-guano in Central America, 
leootropal (If-kot'rfUpal), a. r< Gr. Aixor, dish, 
+ -rpoTTOf, < rpkftuv, turn.] Li hot, having a 
curve like that of a dish or a horseshoe: 
plied to a campylotropous ovule In which the 
curvature stops short of ooalescenoe. 
lecterf.n. An obsolete variant of /eefor. MalH- 
weU, 

leetem (lek^tSm), a. [Formerly also leetvm, 
lottem, lettron, letteron,* < ME. leetomjjeetrone, 
leetrm, htron, letteron, < OF, letirin, 

lettron, kutrin, F. lutrin, < ML. Zeofriaem, let- 
tron, leotrum, a pulpit, a roading-desk, a sup- 
port for books. < Gr. Uerpov, a oouoh, a support 
for books, akin to a couch, L. lectSe, a 
conch, bed: see leetiuil,Utter. It should be noted 
that leetem, a reading-desk, is not connected 
with iMturc, a reading, lector, a reader.] 1. A 
reading-desk in a churohi especially, the desk 
from which the lessons are read at dally prayer. 


Die for adultery 1 Ko t 
The wren goes to 't. and the snail gilded fly 
Does Iseher in my sight Shak., Leer, !▼. A 115. 

Ichherons neoh^ar-us), a* [Formerly also leaeK- 
erous! < ME. leekmm, Imerona, OF. ^leeheroue 
(in adv. looheiroumimiU < leoherie, sensuality, 
lechery: see leoherff. Of. liekerous, hchertoA.j 
1. BensuiJ; prone to indulge in sensuality; 
lustful; le^ 

Bemiramia the daughter of Deroetc^ a Uehmuu and 
blondio woman, waa wonhipped by the name of the Syrian 
tioddosse. Pinheu, PUi^image, p. 78. 

9. ProvoklDg lust. 

Lo ! Loth in hni lyne thorw iMhsfotiM drynke 
Wlkkydlloh wio^te. Fim Plowman (0), U. 85. 
*8m. See list niider kuetototiet 
ledi£on8lF(leeh'6r.Tis-U),iiilp. In a lecherous 
manner; lusc^y; lewdly. 
ledheroniiiMHl (leoh'dr-us-nes), n. The state 
or qualiiv of being lecherous, 
ledi^ (lech^dr-i}, «. [Formerly also leaekery ; 

< m *leeherie (t), < OF. leeherie, leaeheric, U- 
eerie, Uekerie, gluttony* sensuality, lewdness, < 
leoker, lick: see leek, leeker.J 1. Sensuality; 
A'ec indulgence of carnal appetite; lewdness. 
--St. Pleasure; delight. 

What ravishing IsehMV it to to enter 

An ordinary, oap-a-pi^ trimmed like a gallMl^^^ 

ledhoilTt, a. A Middle English form of leoker. 
Laddea (If-sid'M), n. pfL (Aoharins, 1814), 

< Gr. Xetclf (Aeie<£), dim. of Aigof, a dish, pdato.l 
A genus of lichens, the type of the family Xaot- 
ded. It baa a omstaoeofii thallna, either efligmte or 
Uniform. The ep^eoia are patelliform, with a dark w- 
^naoeous exol^ Theqaimarefrom ellfoaoldtofnal- 
«orm or even aolonlar, limide, or leii often foni^. m 
m^y-oeUedandooloneia. TheipennatlaareoblonStOlnb- 
ttiaiMd, or flUform on neeily eimple eterigmata., flne too- 
^ ^^i^ely diffnaed, ano are oommoniy found adhering 
S^yto rocks end trunks of tr^ eppearlng as weather- 




In cathedrals It asnally stands In the middle of the oiioir, 
but In perish ohnrohei at tho ohoi^Htep or Jnst without 
the rood-soreen. It to ordlnartly of wood or braw and 
movable, but sometimee of stone and fixed. The name to 
■Iso given sometimee to ike preoeutor^s dutk in front of 
the pulpit in the Sootoh Presbyterian ohurdhes. 

The leoonde lesion robyn redidireste song, 

'* Hayle to the Uod and Qoddeaae of ourelay 1 ” 
the Mom amorysly he surong. 

Cb^q^Low, L 1888. 

There waa a goodly fine I^ettenn of braiee. where they 
» the epiiue and gospell, with a gilt pellioan on the 
itofltifindygUded, 

Jttltof qf ZMirhom (Surtees od.), p. 7. 

A writing-desk or -table. 

And leand VtogUl on ane teUmn stand, 

To wryte anone 1 bynt my pen in hand. 

Oavin DoSpfof, tr. of Virgil, p. 808. 

The whole expenses of the proeeii and pices of the ly- 
ble, Mng in a aevrrall bulst by themielvee in my Mfrrm, 
I eitfmate to a hundred merki. 

Mam’s MS., p, 5, (JamissoL) 

lection (lek'shgn), n. [a F. legon (> E. lesson) 
a Bp. leeoion as Pg. ligao a It. mione, < L. lee- 
tio(n-), a reading, < lectus, pp. of legfere, gather, 
read, as Gr. ^fyetv, gather, speak, tell: see fo- 
ffond. Of. lesson, a doublet of leeiion.J 1. The 
act of reading.— 8, A reading; a specif ver- 
sion in a copy of a manuscript or of a book. 

other oopiee and vertons IssHons, and words omitted, 
and oomiptlons of texts and the like, theeeyoaarefnllaf. 

JfCt^ Defence of tho People of Bnglaiid. 

8. Same as Zessofi. 2. 

lootionayF ^k^shpn-^ri), n.; leetionarics 
(-rls). [a F. leeiionnaire a Sp. jPg, leeeionario 
a It. lemnario, < ML. leetionaritm, ketionari- 
us, a book containing portions of Scripture for 
worship, < L. keHo(fh% a reading, lesson t see 
leethn. ks^n."] 1. A book for use in religious 
worship, containing portions of Scripture to 
be read for particular days: same as epkMary. 
—8. A table of lensons or portions of Scripture 
for particular days. 


laetiltoridlim (lek-ti-st«rini 
stmda (-1). [L., < ketm, a bed, + etemere, 
spread out: see Utter audsiraiimi.] InoZassfoal 
anUgu, a sacrifice in the nature of a fea^ at 
whi^ the Greeks and Bomans placed images 
of the gods reclining on couches around tables 
furnished with viands, as if they were about to 
partake of them. 

lector (lek'tqr), n. [Formerly also Zeefor; ss F. 
leeUmr b Bp. kotor s Pg. kitor « It. kttore, < 
L. ketor, a reader < kgere. pp. kotus, read: see 
legend. Of. ZfoforS, a doublet of Zeofor.] In the 
enrlg ekurek, an eoclesiastio in minor ordei^ ap- 
pointed to read to the people parts of the Bible 
and other writings of a religious character. 

In the ratholio Church the eodeelastioal orden are as 
followe ; Biabopa prleata deaoona subdeaeona aeqfartea 
exonfil^Zefl(o^ando•ti■riL M. oed^ , 7th eerirS^ 71. 

leetorate (lek't^ri&t), n. The ofEloe of lector. 
Caik. JHet 

lectometi n. An obsolete fonn of Zeofom. 

lectresB (lek'tres), n. [< ketor -f -ess. Of. ke- 
trioe.'] A female reader, 

*•00 on, my dear, with your reading, ** laye tbegovemeie 
sternly. ‘‘ She advanced through the oonnttea of Devon, 
SomeneL and Gloaceetc^'' aayi the litUeleamea In a louA 
dlsguied voice. MOs VlUega on the OUl^^ 

leotrice (lek'tris), n. [< F. ketrke m It. kttfiee, 

< LL. ketrix, a leTqale reader, fern, of Zeofor, 
a reader: see Zeofo:'. Ct. loetress.'] A woman 
whose business It is to read alond, as an atten- 
dant on a woman of rank ; a female companion. 

lectronet. n. An obsolete variant of leetem. 

lectnal (lek'tu-^), a. [< LL. leetuaUs, of or 
belong^g to bed, < L. lectus, bed : see ketem, 
ZZffori j In Mod., confining to the bed: as, a 
leetual disease. 

lectnarpi, n. An aphetic form of ekotuarg. 

lecture (lek^Mr), n. [< F. koture as Sp. ketura 
Pg. kiturass it. kttura, < ML. ketura, a read- 
ing, a lecture, < L. ketura, fern, of fnt. part, of 
kgere, read: see legend,} If. The act of read- 
ing; reading. 

Theso bookca 1 would hane him read now, agood dsala 
at euory Ueturs. JLsOwm, The Boholemutsr, p. 87. 

Were 1 a pasan 1 thonld not refrain tho ZmIwv of It. 

Sflr 21 Browm, BdUglo Medici, L 88. 

8 . A discourse, eroeoiaUy a written disoourBe, 
of suitable length for a single reading; adlsqni- 
sition pronounced or read, or written as if to be 
read, before an andienoe : ei^oial^, a formal 
or methodical discourse intended for instmo- 
tion ; as, a keture on morals ; the Hampton ke- 
8 , A religious discourse of an exposi- 
tory nature, usuuly based on an extended pas- 
sam of Scripture ; a discourse less methodloal 
and more discursive than a sermon.— 4. A rep- 
rimand, as from a superior; a formal reproof. 

You have road mo a fair i M f u rw. 

And put a n^l upon my tongue for foigntiig. 

iteMtor (oftdanoti^ Soa Vcfsga iv. & 
Nomidia will be blest by Cato*s Mum. 

Addison, Otto, tt* 1. 

6. A professorial or tutorial disquisition.— 6. 
A lectureship. 

Atiheend of tho seventeenth oentuiy the Prosbyterlaai 
inBtituted a separate IseUtrs at Beltera Hall, which liter 
exlitlng for neeily a hundred years was dtooontinued. 

nb.Ane.MerokantdLsclmw. 
dandle lecture, a ourtaln-leotuxe (which see): so named 
after •‘ISn. Osudleb Curtain LeotuieiL'' by Ifooi^ Jer- 
lYjid.-oUnkallMtiiritflnxBOrylsom Seetha 
ndJeoUvoa, 

lecture (lek'tor), r, ; pret. and pp. lectured, ppr. 
Ireturing. [C keture, n.] I, trans, 1. To in- 
struct by oral discourse. 

From dearth to ifleniy. and from death to Ufa 
la KatuN'a p rogrea i wnm ahe Isslurss man 
In heavenly truBi. (Vuywr, IkA, vL 181 

8. To speak to or address dogmatically or au^ 
thoritatively; reprimand; reprove: as, to Zeo- 
ture one for his faults.— 8, To influence by 
means of a lecture or formal reprimand: as, he 
was ketured into doing his duty* 

n, infraiw. To read or deliver a formal die- , 
course ; give iustruotion by oral discouise ; as, 
to keture on geometry or on chemistry. 

lecture-day (reVtfir-aft),e. Theappmntedday 
for the i^odioal lecture of the municipjidity or 
parish. (See Zsofiif0f,8.) In the New Engli&d 
colonies it seemstohavebeen usually Thnteday. 

leeturer Oeh'iSisdr), if. 1. One who Tea/kt m; 
pronounces lectures; a professor or other la-. ; 
struotor who delivers formal disconzees Isr ^ ■. 
instruction of others.— 9. In the CIA qf Jty.y ■ 
one of a class of preachers not reetoti» 


or ourfttM, ohoten In some pukhestiyiho tob* 
try or ohiof InlmbitAntB of the puitih, with the 
consent of the ineumbent, and supported by 
▼oluntary subscriptions and legacies. Leotum 
usiudir prim At eveulagmTW on Randiy* cod 
oAotato on some itAted dij auring tho week. 


If thne bed been no Ltetmrm Orhloh inooeed the 
Frien In their wiyX the Cburoh of BnglAnd 
lilt At 


itood end tiouriilit At thii diy. 


ht hAve 
k,p.Ai. 


I Am not Altogether lo ruitiok, and nothing lo Irrell- 
gioM, but AA f Aire dlitaut from a Ltetum as the meereet 
lalok, for any oonieerating hand of a Prelat that ihall 
e? er touch me. Jfifmn, Apology for Smeotymnuue. 

8. In Engliah and American colonial history, 
a person appointed by municipal or parish au- 
thority to deliver a x>eriodioaf lecture, usually 
on Sundays or market-days. 
iMtnre-rooni (lek't^-rOm), n. A room in 
which lectures are delivered, as at a university 
or in a church, 

lectureship (lek'|^-ship),n. [< 2 eoter 0 + -M%.] 
The offi^f a lecTurer; 

He got A leeturtiMp In town of elxty poundi A*yoA^ 
where ne preached oonetantly In pereon. 

IsiotlireSB (lek^t^es), n. [< heture + -es/r.] A 
female lecturer. 

leotorise (lek'thr-iz), r. f. ; pret. and pp. Isetur^ 
iMdf ppr. lecturiffing, [< lecture + To 

deliver lectures; preach. [Bare.] 

We mnat preieiTe mechanios now 
To Mwrim and pray. 

A. levmM, Saint's Enoonragement. 

leotnmti e. An obsolete form of loetem, 
leeas (Id’kus), n. in botf same as corm. Gray, 
Structural Botany, Glossary. 
lM^(lS'Bith),n. [< NL. Aplant 

of the order lecythidaeew : usually in the plural, 
as an English equivalent for the name of the 
order. £mdley. 
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rents It, or a district ruled over by deputy: 
a led fann, etc. 

He traniferred the Hailcgrafdom to Brandenburg. i 

ably aa more central in hliwldelandi ; Saliwedei is I 

forth the lid Markmfdom or Harold and loon falla out 
of notloe in the world. Obrlyle, Frederick the Great, Liv. 
Led captalni. an obaequioiu attendant ; a fSyorite that 
foUowi aa if led by a atrlng ; a henchman. 

They will never want some creditable Mt’mfain to at* 
tend them at a minute's warning to operaa 

Petrie^ in hiiEiaay on Good-breeding, . . . reoommendi 
. . . this attitude to all M-e^ptafni^ nitori, dependenti^ 
and bottle-holden of every deeorlpUon. 

Boott, Abbot, zxzlz. 
LsdCrlsnAtpapanaito; ahangerKm. 

If yon take notice^ there is hardly a rich man In the 
world who has not inch a of imAll oonaidera- 

tlon, who is A darling for his inslgnifloanw. 

SieiU, Tatter, No. S06. 
tM hoirss, A spare horse led by a groom or servant, to 
be need in case of emergency ; alio^ a sumptttf-horee or 
paffk-hofso. 

An obsolete form of lead^, > 

Leda (Ic'd^), n. [L., = Gr. Ai^da, a fern, name 
(see def.l).] 1. In Grookjnyth»^ the wifeof Tyn- 
omus, king of Sparta, and mother of Clytrom- 
nestra, Helen, Castor, and Pollux. According to 
the latest of the im^ lugmds,^the hut three jvore the 


l8d|« 

of a cask, the lowest part of a vessri; from the 
verb represented by dial. Ify.* seeUel. Of, 
Udg^, as a var. of la/jf\ the oausA form of UeK 
CteHo ledger^,} 1 . A shelf on which aridoles 
maybe placed; anything which resembles such 
a shelf; a flat rim or projection : as, the ledge of 
a window; a ledge of earih on the inner side of 
a parapet. 

And heroadetenbaieeof brass; . . . they had borders, 
and the borders were between the 1 KL vlL S8. 

The lowest iedge or row thonld be merdy of stona 

air H, Wetbm, Bollquin^ p, ig, 

Hpeeiflcjlly— (o) In arch , : (1) A small horiumtal molding 
arreotangulirpmflla (S) A itrlng^oonrie. (S)In>oOufy, 
a piece a^nst which something rests, as the side of a re- 
bate against which a door or Shutter la atopped, or a pto- 
Jeotlng fillet serving the same pmpoee as the stop of a 
door, or the fillet which confines a window-frame in lis 
place, (c) In Mp>Mtdi(ing, a piece of the deck-frame of 
a ship, lying between the deok-tMuuns. (d) Anil of a chair, 
(c) In prmUng, one<tf the pleoea of fnmitiire; a wedgs^ 
used in looking up aform ci typa 
2. A shelf-like ridge or elevation ; any natural 
formation somewhat resembling a shelf: as, a 
ledge at the top of a precipice ; a ledge of rock 


le form of a swan, and were pro- 
Helen from one, and Castor and 


leoythi, ft- Plural of 
LeqywdAoess (lee^i-t 
(L<ndley, 1840), < Lee 


•thi'^a'ee-e), n. pL [NL. 
[ Leeythis + -aocof.J In 
LindlejPs later system, an order of plants un- 
der his alliance’’ ifyrto^. typified oy the ge- 
nus Leegthie, nearly equivalent to the present 
tribe Leegthideo!, 

LeqFtUdM (le8-i-thid’$-0), n, pi [KL. (Riob- 
9aa,lBSSa)f<LecgiliiH(4d-) + -rm.] Atribeofmjx- 
taceons plants, typified by the genus I^eegthie. 
It smbraoes 10 genera and about species, chiefly tmpl- 

osl American trees. It was regardedby LIndley (ISKi) as 
an ordv. by Bndlioher and otben as a suborder, 
LeCTtllia (les'i-thls), n. [NL., so called in al- 
luuon to the shape of the seed-vcBsels, < LL. 
leegihut^ < Gr. ^uvdog, an oil-vase.l A genus of 
South American trees of the order Myrtucem^ 
tribe J^cfgikidm* It is distinguished by tho woody and 
eperoulateAUbgloboae fruit, and tne thick and fioihy entire 
embiyo. About SB apeoies arc known, trees of la^ lise, 
80 feet or more in hi^ht. The Sapnoaia-nati of the mar- 
ket are the seedi of L, McOmtajOfthiarA of L. Otkaria being 
■omeUmes called by tho same name. The seed-vemds (V 
aeveral speclsa are known as tnonlcspjwCib and are lometlmei 


oilqnlim of Zens in 
duoed f^ two oggi 
Pollux from tho other. 

2. In soiiL : {a) The typical genus of Ledidat. 
Sehuniaohei\ 1817. (h) A spurious genus of 

spiders. £och and Berendt^ Imd. (e) A genus 
of amphipod cnistaceaus. Wreeeniowski, 1879. 
Leda-clay (Id'd^kla), n. A marine deposit of 
post-Tertia^ a&, occurring along tho Bi. Law- 
rence valley ana on the boraers of Lake Cham- 
plain. The material ia a fine day, deposited in deep 
water, and oontains manymoUuican remains, tho species 
being chlefiy those Inhabitiug the sea somewhat farther 
north. Among the genera ropreaenicdleeta is promlneni; 
hence the name, 
leddent, S- See leden, 

leddar, n. An obsolete or disloctal form of 
ladder. 

leddy (lod'i), ft. A dlalectBl form of ladg. 
lede^t, V. A Middle English form of leadK 
lGd6% n. and r. A Middte English form of lead^. 
ledG^t [ME., also leedc, lead, leade, a man, 
/edefff leedea, people, tenements, < AS. ledd, m-, 
a man, pi. leode, people, also lead, f., a people, 
nation, pi. ledde, peoples; as OB. liudf pi ltu( 
as OFries. liod, pi. Hode. liude ss I>« pl« lieden ss 
MLG. tut pi tide b OHG. MHG. luit OHG. pi. 
liutff MHG. pi. Hute, G. leufe,^.; in sing, a 
people, in pi. people, men; OBulg. ffudS^ a 
people, pi. liumfe, people, ss Bohem. lid. pi 
fide a Pol. Ind, pi. fud^ » Buss, liudd, a peo- 
ple, pi. liudif i>eoplo (of. OBulg. ffudinu, Buss. 
liudif, man), = OPruss. • - 


qucutly used, as ratf Is in Anstralu^ to designate a quarti- 
veiu. 

Boneath a leduu of rooks his foot be hides ; 

I'sll trees suiroand the mountain's shady sides : 

Hie bending lirow above a safe retreat provldea. 

ibyusn, Jfineld,L 

Fines, that plumed the craggy 

zbmi^ioii, < 

8. A bar for fastening a gate. [Prov. Eng.^ 

PP'- 

ing. [A dial. var. of ioyi, < ME. leggen, < Ar 


uisd in mnisry. The thin layera cf ttri bark of A Ottorila 
are used ty the Indiana under tlie name of Monrii; as wrap- 
pers for ouazsttes. Bee fihpucoia-nitt and SotamU. 
Isqyttioid (Ids'i-thoid^ a. '[< Gr. an 

oil-vase, + elSo(f sba^.] Kcsembling a lecy- 
thus in any way. Sometimes lehgtkaia, 
lacyttiua OesM-thus), n. ; pi. leegthi( -thi). [LL. 
leeg^kuBf < Gr. Aifundcc, an oil-vase. ] In arehcBol, 
a small oil- or 
perfume -vase 
of ancient 

Greece, of tidl 
and graceful 
proportions 
and narrow 
neck, used in 
the toilet. 

Ysaesofthiaform 
abound, decoraa 
ed In the usual 
styles with Idadk 
crredfigurei. In 
AtUca a i^cu- 
lardasimthele- 
eythui was used, 
mpedally in fu- 
neral ritea. The 
neck and the foot 
of thaw Attic leoythi i _ 
vanish, and the intervening part has a clear whfi^gitiund, 

S o which are drawn with a Drown outline fignrea and de- 
ls, often of remaikalde dttloaoy and deganee, whldi, 
ike near^ all other examplss of OreSk vaeo-jpaintlng, 
■rsfiruj^tty fined out with l^htaiid naturalisttooolori. 

(led). Preterit and past participle of 
Isodl. 

(led), n. a. Under leading or control : as, 
a Meaptaln, friend, horse (see phrases below) : 
speeifleally applied to a landed possession not 
mngked by the owner or by the person who 



ludtHf man, master, 
Lett, laudie, people ; from the verb represented 
by AS. leddan (pret. *leddf pi. /urion, pp. ^loden) 
H OS. liadan ss OHG. in comp, or^totan, 

ftamdlutan b Goth. Uudan^ Rrow, whence also 
Goth, lautha, great (in AiodZaaths, how great, sico- 
tautha, so great, aamalauika^ as great, like,iiig- 
galauikSf a young man), also face.] 1. A 
man; in the pliw, men; people. 

Is no Mr that leueth that he ne loueth mede. 

Pten Pteiman (C), Iv. S88. 

2. pi Tenements; holdings; posHOSsions. 

A1 myn other uurohas of loudes and ot leedee. 

That! byquethe Gamelyn, and alio my goode ateedes. 

Tcde qrOomilyfi, 1 . 61 . 

ledanti loddent (led'en). n. [Also dial. Mddm; 
<ME.M 0 n, Udm^ ly<2efi,< AS. Latin, 

speech, lansmage, < L. Latimm^ Latin, the Latin 
language (the only language of loaming in the 
AS. period): see Latin.} Languajm: used poet- 
ically of the language or voice of oirds. 


par. 

figb 


Attic LMvdd. 
hi are oovered with a 


it blade 


. on hlr finger bar the quqyntc ring 

Thuigh which she understood wd every thing 
That any foul may in his Mens aeyn, 

And ooude answers him in bis Udme again. 

Ohaueer, Squire's Tde, L 4S7. 
The ledden at the birds most perfectly die knew, 

. . Jhin/tvn, Pdyolbioo, siL fioa 

ledort, See Htheri. 

ledororlta (led'0^^Mt), n. [After Baron Led- 
erer.l A synonym of gmeUmte. 
ledente (led'drJt), ti. {After Baron Lederer.] 
A variety of titanite or spbene oocnrrlug in 
large dark-brown crystals in Lewis county, 
New York. 

ledgei (lej), ii. [An assibilated form of *leg 
oi^Ug (m, l^er^f Udger^ sibilated forms of 
{toper; legget ligget^ Udgei. equJv. to tod^, 2) ; 
ann to So.toc^, a parapet, toggen, toosii, 
the rim of a cask of. led. t^gm Sw. kmg, ^e 
rimof aeaskjwi Norw. logg{pl legger)^ the rim 


leega% lay : see togi. Of. Udge^, n,] X trana, 1. 

« ]-2. To lay hands 


To lay (eggs). [Prov. Eng.]— 
on. IFTOY, Eng.] 

n. totroiw. To lav eggs. [Prov. ! ^ 

ledger, r. t. hdfjeny leggeti/by a^eresis 
from alegen, alloge: see allege^,} To allege. 
HaUiweu. 

lodged (lejd). a. [< ledm^ -b -ed^.l Enmished 
wnh or oomnsting of a ledge or ledm; shaped 
like a ledge ; of ttio character of aled;^. 

Ledged end broken wells end fluor. 

L, WeUdee. Ben-Hur, p. SOS. 

door. Beedoor. 

^ it, n. Bee ledgment 

ledgsr^ 0ej’6r), n. and a, [Formerly also {qgi^r, 
and, in the obs. senses, also teiger, mdger^ legierf 
lieger. ligier; also and most prop, lidger (which is 
found also in other senses); an asBioilated form 
of ftogcr, and thus ult. another form of lier ^ ; 
of. IID. leggheTf D. l^ger, ono that lies down, a 
nether millstone, MD. liggher, a resident guest, 
a book kept for roforonce, m MLG. {fgger, a resi- 
dent agent or factor : see ligger^ lieflf and of. 
ledge\ ledge^. The origin in the uses now obs. 
seems to have been forgotten, and the word was 
spelled irreg, leger, legterj leigeTf Ueger^ etc., ap- 
. in simulation of IqgerS, also sptflled ledger, 
, or of Ueffef or, wiw ref. to an ambassador, 
of legate. A ledger ambassador ” is a resident 
minister, **a person sent to He abroad for tho 
good of his country.”] 1, n. 1. A bar, beam, 
ston^ or other thing that lies flat or horisontal 
in a fixed position. Spwdfiodly-Ca) In euOdtne, • 
pleoe of ttfflbcr used in tunning isoaffolaing, Ledgenare 
isitened to the vsrtloal ban or uprights ; they support the 
pnttiws whidh lie at right anglee to the wall, and cany the 
boarda on whidh the worionen atand. See out under piit- 
kg, (B)In<MVk.,afiat Blab otatoua each aais laid horiion- 
taily over a gtave ; the ooverlng-alah of en altar-tomb, (e) 
In mtotim, the foot-wall of a vein. Sometlmee called the 
kdgetikeeit. [Alston ICoor mining district.] (4) In ang- 
MWiSlsdgW'balt, 

2. The principal book of accounts among mer- 
ohants and others who have to keep an accurate 
record of money and other transactions, so ar- 
ranged as to exhibit on one side all the sums or 

a uantities at the debit of the acoounts, and on 
lie other all those at the credit. Formerly 
also ledger^Hipk. 

Here you a muckworm of tho town might see. 

At his dull desk, amid hia Ispers atalrd. 

Bat up with oarkliw care and penurie. 

Thomeen, Gaitle of Indolenosy L 

When only the tadger livee, and when only not all men 
lie. ZbuNgioa, Hind, L 

8f. Aresident; a resident agent; especially, a 
resident ambassador. For wious other spell- 
ings, see etymology. 

reason 1 had bene a Hdgrr in Bueda, I could the 
^ reply. HaHugte Vegagee, 1. 87B. 

Lord Angelo, having alMn to heaven, 

Intends you lor bla swift ambassador. 


Udgw 

Ha*! a Uigtt it Bdni*i oidliiinrToiidw. 

R Jmmm, Bvary Man cut ol bfti Hnmoor, I?. 4. 

4f, A oommiBiion-ageiit: ft name tormerlygiven 
to a Londoner who bought eoals of the oount^ 
collieie at so mneh ft Back, and made hie chief 
profit by using smaller sacks, making pretense 
be was a oonnfiy collier. This was termed (e^er- 
fap. J^Tofes. 

n.t a* 1* Lying in a certain place ; laid; laid 
up; stationary; ued. 

For hnmonni to lie tb|y ire leen 

Oft lu A tATere, end e bowling-green. 

■AtnuloM Poema 

It happened tbit a itege-plirer boftowed a mily mni- 
ket, which had lien longli^ in hii ihop. 

FuBtr, Wbrthleft London. 

2. Resident, as an ambassador. 

Yon have deilt diioreetlj, to obtain the preienoe 
Of ill the grave Mgwr imbaiiadon 
To hear Vfotoria'a S^eMcr, White PevIL 

Return not thou, but i§gi«r stay behind, 

And move the Greekiih prinoe to aeud ua aid. 

Fair^ tr. of Tamo, L 7a 

ledgar^t Boe legcr^. 

ledger-bait (lej'6r-bat), n. A bait fixed or 
made to remain in one place, used in fishing. 

You may flah for a Pike either with a Udgat or a walk- 
ing baA: and you arc to note that 1 call that a Mgwr^ 
taK whfuh la flzed or made to roat In one certain place 
when you ahall be absent from it ; and I call that a walk- 
Ing-balt which you take with yon, and have over In mo- 
tion. L Wofton, Complete Atifld«r, p. ISA. 

ledger-blade (lej'to<bl&d), n. In oloth-shearinff 
machines, the fixed straight-edged blade which 
oo-aots with a spiral bliSe or Dlades on a re- 
volving cylinder, upon the principle of a ihoars, 
and which trims off so much of the nap from 
cloth as to reduce it to a uniform length and 
give an even surface to the fabric. 

ledger-book (lej'^r-bOk). n. [Formerly also 
kf/er-hookf U^er-fMok; < htdger^ + hooh"] A 
book that lies or is kept in a fixed place, spe- 
oinually— (a) A monaatlo oartulaiy. UaUitp§tL (b) A hook 
of Hcoouiita— now usually Mger. SeeMperi, n., 2. 
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the nant. sense Ue (like D. Z2 s G. las) is of 
Soand. ori^: Icel. Mi wm Dan. Ub m Bw. Zd, 
lee (of a ship); but of. leeward in the 2d pron., 
as if spelled The adj. in def. 2 is pe- 

culiar to So. (aHao spelled lei. M). and may be 
of dlff.originj I. n. 1. Shelter. 

Thanue he loikkea ± laytM whore watt U beat 

AUAeraiM Poeiu (ed. MonlaX 111. S77. 

2. The quarter toward which the wind blows, 

the ^Sieltor afforded bv an object interposo<i 
which keeps off the wind: almost exclusiyely 
a nautical term. 

Though sorely buffeted by ev*i 7 tea, 

Our hull unbroken long mey a 2 m. 

* Faleoner, Bblpwreoki U. 

Away the good ship flies, and leaven 
Old England on the tee. 

A. Ounnfnffiam, A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea. 


Ubwi'; in a pocitiun protected from tho wind ; under 
tbolter : as, under Me 2m of a ship or of tho land. 

Swiftly they glided along, oloee vnderUie let of tho ifiand. 

long/Uleuf, Evangdlne, IL ft 

II, a. 1. yaut, of or pertaining to the part 
or side toward which the wind blows, or which 
is sheltered from tho wind : opposed to weather: 
as, the lee side of a vessel. 

Oaohit horn with oablea A oaatyng of anorea, 

And logget horn to lenge in that le ham. 

neatruegon qf 2^ (E. E. T. S.), 1. 40711. 

See 2uf0Al.— 

I of a ehipt or that 

toward which the wind blowa-^|,^ a tide running 


For whoeo lisle have heljnga of his laalft 
To hym hehoveUi drat unwnr hit wounde. 

Okauoer, TroUna, i. SW. 
Hake war breed peace, make peace eiint war, make meh 
l^reaorlbe to oth^ Mob oOuPtMeh. 

T. of A, V. 4. S4, 

leeoh^ (lech), V. t [<111!. leoohen, leehengsDun. 
Iwge B Bw. Wca, heal; also, with formative -n, 
.ME. /dohniea, < AS. Uknian^ UAman as loel. UBkna 
s (^th. leikfnin, heal ; from the noun, AS. Uket 
etc., a physician: see leeohi, n.] To treat with 
medicaments; heal; doctor. 

Lame men he Uehede with lonmm of betlei. 

Pien iVownwm (OX lx. ISS. 
Let thoao 2 m 8A liia wonndi for whose lake he encoun- 
tered them. ggeff. 

leeohS (lech), n. [< ME. leche, < AS. ISceitm MD. 
laeehc\ a leech (the worm so named), a particular 
use (not found in other languages) of with 

ref. to the medicinal value of these worms : see 
foeoAi.] 1 , An aquatic, more or less parasitio, 
and blood-suoking worm ; a suetorial or diseoph- 
orouB annelid of the order Hirudinea. There am 
aoveral^fmllioi^many gm^^ and^ numeroiia epeeM of 


them live in fteah-water ponds 

and lireama some in molat herbage, and a lew In the lea. 
Tlie body In aegmented aa In other annelids, hut the ofoa^ 
linos on the surfloe are only snperfloial, and do not eorre. 
spond to tho anatomical sogmentatlon. There is a snoker 
at each end of the body, that at the head end being armed 


2. Lonely. ^ 

Lee Shore, the ahore nn 



I And in the aaid hgter hookt a note of the layd L 
of all Buoh goods as he left HoHvgTt Veyagei^ ] 


in the aame direction ae the wind is blowing, 
lee^, n. An obsolete form of tol. 
loe^ (le), V. and n. A dialectal (Scotch) form of 
We®. 

lee^ (le), n. An obsolete or dialectal form of 

ly(^. 

lee^ (l€), n, [Ear^ mod. E. lye (in pi. hm), < 
ME. lie, pi. lies, < OF. F. lie = Pg. Ha, < ML. lia, 


Longihidinal Vertical Beetton of Leech imiMrOMAtl). 

a, inouth ; A ucculatlon of nliuientary canal ( f. anaai A tM. 
minal »iicker{ r, central gnngllai /./, chain of poi t S Mph afasl gsa. 
Rhs I legnienUil organa. 

with biting Jaws. Tlie body is nsually flattened, bfoadest 
toward the tall, but tapering to eeoh end; the odor is 

S nnrolly dark, virlonuy mouled, striped, or doited with 
hter or brignter ooior. Tbo ordinary medloinal leeoh 
holonga to a genua known as ffVnufo or BanguMget In 


This MgerAnok lies in tho brain behind. 

Like Janus oyo, which in his poll was sot 

J. Daxiee^ Immortal, of Soul, xxl. 

+ -inflfi.] A 
[Bare.] 

+ -fiionf.] 


Bymfl, pi. Hw, lees, the sediment in wine: origin un- 
^ Known.] The grosser part of any liquor which 




led^nimt (lej'mf^nt), n, 
hi aroA,: (a) A course 


i. r< 
of ho] 


Lorisontal moldini 


as the baso-moldings of a building, ^b) 



dovelopment of the surface of any solid on a 
plahe, BO that the dimensions of its different 
sides may readily be obtained. Also ledgment, 
and formerly liggenumt, legement. 

ledgma&t-tafblo (lej^mgnt-ta'bl), n. In aroA., 
the projecting part of a plinth. Oompare earih- 
tahle. 

ledgy (lej'i), a. [< ledgel- + -y^.] Abounding iu 
leogoB. 

Ledldss (ledM-dfi), n. pi. [NL., < Leda + 
-4dcs.] Afamilyof dimyarian bivalve moUusks. 

Tho mantle- 
margin is free- 
ly open; the 
nphoual tnbes 
are elongate, 
retractile, and 
more or leas 
united; thegUla 
. are narrow and 
Bmked Nstriiell (Lnta kmtalis). plume-like ; tile 

labial i^pa are 

appendioulate and elongate ; the foot is oomp r ws iu d and 
deeply nooved; the aheU la peai^ within andfoblong; the 
hinge has numerous transverse teeth ; and the ligament 
is Mther external or intemaL The LedUda are called 
bsoliid mdtMUe. About 80 speoleB are known aa Inbabl- 
tanta of the cold and temperate seas. 

Mon-ffiun (Ifi'dqn-gum), n. [< Gr. ^iw^ < 
Pers. Tdd&n, an (mental shrub. 4- E. gum: see 
Zodanum.] The ladanum derived from dstus 
Ledm. 

Ledum (Ifi'dum), n. [KL. (Llnnmus), < Gr. 

ladanum : see laianum^ A genus of eri- 
eaoeouB plants of the tribe Bhodoretp, it la 6ha^ 
aoterisad tj a B-tootbed oalyx and a B-oelled pod which 
oontaina many amall thin seedi having a loose ooah Tho 
plants are low tfbruba with white flowera and enttre, more 
or leas framnt leaves. There are about 4 or 6 speoiea. 
Inhabiting the colder and arctio reglona of the nurthem 
hmlrohera oommotOy known u hwreAm tee. The leaves 
L, rntfiMm are said to have been used iu the oolonles 
^nrlng the war of Independence. L. jNditftm, oaUed 

tt anff wOA rmmary, was formerly used in,north- 

em Europe in malt Itquoraand ia said to ne turned to ao- 
oount in Ruaaia for tanning. The genua also oooun lu a 

tffluuIiySSiS!! ^ ^ easeiitial oil 

tofll (le), n, MB. lee, le, shelter, < AS. 

hledtA Gontr. form ox hle&w, a covering, fdiclter, 
> MB. 2010 , B. dial, lew, shelter: see In 


card.] Olio of two long flat 


forteadniri 


has sotted on the bottom of a vessel; dTe;»; 
sediment: as, the lees of wino: usually in tho 
plural, 2 «ro 0 , which is sometimes treated as a sin- 
gular. 

With tairere or gymlet poroo ye vpward tho pipe ashore;. 
And so ihslle ye not oawso the liee vp to ryse, y wanie yow 
oner more. ikdieeH Book (R. E. T. H.), p. 121. 

I win drink 

Life to the leee. Tennyeont Ulysses. 

leo-board (Ifi'bdrd), n. [b G. leehord s Icel. hW^ 
bordhf as 200 I 4- boat 
pieces of wood 
attached one on 
each sido of 
a flat-bottomed 
vessel (as a 
Dutch galiot) 
by a bolt on 
which it tra- 
verses. When 
the vessel is oloae- 
hauled the board 
on the lee side is 
let down, reaoh- 
ing below the keel, 
and when the ship 
is listed over by 
the wind it resliU 
the tendency to 
drift too fsat to 
leeward. 

lee-bow (Id'boiOi f- [< ^ Aoir, the lee side 
of tho bow.] 1, Naut., to run ahead and get 
underneath the lee bow of: as, to lee^how a ves- 
sel while fishing. Hence-— 2. To take advan- 
tage of in any way; as, to kxhbow one in trade, 
[dolloq.] 

leedh^ (Ifioh), n. [Also leach; < ME. leeche, loehe, 
< AS. UBoe (rarely, and irreg., Ubea) (s OFries. 
leka, letsa, lefocAa b OHG. 2dAAi, lOcM m Dan. 
laige ss Goth, likeis), a physician (cf. Icel. toA- 
nif, Bw. Idkare, a physician, from the associated 
verbs); perhaps <An. Idc, a medicine, lit. * some- 
thing ^ven’ (of. ' ‘ 

lar use of 2dc, a g 
also a battle, stniggl 
ZaAe®); but Zdo, a medicine may be of diff. 


which there ire three Jaws toi tbo fonn of smill whL.. 
Borrated teeth which infliot the pmliar trlndlate leech- 
bite. The common brown, roecklod, or Bnrilab leech is 
H. or 8. medMnMie (opHnaae), of which the Hungarian 
green orofltoinal leech, 7/. or 8. q/letmOie, Isa variety. The 
European horse-leech is Bamu^ tatigvieoHte, 

spucfes, Aukukama gulo. Is also osUed karmim. 

leeches attain a length of 24 feet, aa MambdeUa widt- 
jtfaeruMbffa deeore u su Ai 


xiam. 


/eA- 



American loach. 

IhgoMeUa _pimdeta is a leei^ found on the wblteSah ia 
tlie Orest Lakes. LeeidioBare nsed In medidue to exbaet 
blood by sucking It 

2. Figuratively, one who, as it were, sucks the 
blood or steals tho substance of his victim, or 
' itently holds on for sordid gain.— irttfldal 
or nmefiiyiiiefci igeoli, simall capping Initnmitnt 
ir driiring blood, 
leecih® (16oh), v. t. [< leeoh\ n.] To apply 
leeches to, for the purpose of bleeding, 
leach” (Ifich), n. [Also leatik; not found in ME.; 
< loel. ZIA, a leech-line, s Dan. lig as Sw. Uk, a 
bo]t-TO|>e, s MD. lyken, a bolt-rope ; further ori- 
{rin obscure.] NauU, tno perpendicular or slop- 
ing edge of a sail, in fore-and-aft nils only the after 
U balled the leMA,the forwiid edge being oilled the 

lae^^, V. and n. See ZeacA®. 
leechcraft (Iflch'kraft), a. [Also leaehentft; < 
ME. leehe-oraft, < AS. IdBee-eri^ the art of medi- 
cine, a medicine, < USee, a leeoh, physician, 4- 
The art of healing. [Arohaio.] 


crer/f, craft.] 1. 


Dutch Gttlint, with L««-hoMtl>. 


2t. 


We stntW speech, bat others we persnade ; 

We Ueeh-ereft learn, but other! cure with it 

atr J. Dextext ImmortaL of Soul, Int 

Medical attendance. 

I that have 


My IbeAe eraffeand fenlL ind rewirdys to them thi 
kept me and oon<m me to London, hath onet me nthe 
Huy DHire than vii. PektmLmere, 


111. 7. 


lar us^of Zdc,'a gift, present, offering^ sacrifice, 
niggle, < Zdoan, 


dose, of same sense), a partlou' 
sacrifice, 
dance (see 
Q^may be or diff . origin. 
, (jBuIg. Ukd, medieme. 
In another view, not at 
VBee is supposed to have 
been orig. associated directly with the notion of 
Mancing,’ with ref. to the magical formulas of 
primitive leechcraft. Hence ZeecA®, n.] A phy- 
sician; a medical practltioiier; a professor of 
the art of healing. [Now chiefly poetical] 


leechdom (IdchMum), n. [< ME. leehedom, < AS, 
llBoeddm (s OHG. idehintuom, Idhhttoam, Idk- 
tuam, Idhtdm, MHG. Iddhendum, liohentuom m 
Icel. Iwhidimr m Dan. Uegedm), medicine, a 
medicine, < 2^, physician, leech, 4- dUm, law, 
jurisdiction: see kedhl and -dom.] 1. Medi- 
eiue.»2. A medicine; a medical formula, 
[Obsolete or archaic in both uses.] 

Some of these charms are of Eastern origin, many ire 
found in Greek and Latin writers, manysre Soandlnaviiui, 
and uue, at least, is given as Oaelio. They an i ew Me m 
and not wltoboraft^t least in name: and from their foi- 
quent use of Holy writ they ovidentur had urleetly mao- 
uon. ff. and q., 7th ler., HL STS. 

leedh-eater (Ifiob'fi'tAr) JI. A kind of plover 
found in Egypt, eitber Hqplqpierus spimeue or 
Pluvianellus arnyptius. 

(le-cbe^, n. See UekL 

(Ifi^chAr), a. [< Z 00 OA®, v., 4* -ofl,] One 

who applies leeches in the treatment of die- 
ease ; one who lets blood. 
loeoh-fte(lfioh'f6),a. Aphydoian^sfee. [BeieJ 
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litdl-iiltfri n. 1)1. aowlj ipinf betwatn ind glytot te 8hdsnww*i «<Henfy 

woven gaiten worn as a protection from land- *“ ***• qw^on tm Shekipm, ibora 

leeches in Cevlon ^ ^ to MMlihi M: 

imuioe m ^ye^iuu. Athlon^ life la lUiffn of ChiMn Anne. IL 281. 

clS^'lffS^SS'Sa “• tartet.T An ob«.l^ dWecW form of Ubfi. 

air J, A Tewnmu, Cation, p^tos, leek^AToen (lek'grdn), a. A shade of green re- 
le fuhlf^ g (Id'chizig), ii. [< ME. Ufchynm, Mh Hemoling that of the leavea of the leek; a duU- 
yng, < AB. l&eungt nsnally lOoMingf uimung, bluish green. • 
leeching, < Zdonifiii, USma^f leech: sec Ueoh^, Jwlti «• An obsolete v^hnttotUal 
V.] Mt)dical treatment. leelanc (16 l&n)» ode. {Cf. le^uUmef and Unh 

He i«wiirdi.iUilM»»w Ion. tyin. altar. toi^ite (rmdmleeaomo).^ iU alone; quite 

I)MerM««onctfI^(B. JiT.sa solitary. reootohO 

liOCh-llne (lech ^lin ), n. A rope fastened to the Iwlang (le^lang), Oe A Scotch form of Uvih 
leech of a square sail, by which the sail is hauled ^ 

eloeeuptothayurd. Also foaoWiim. 

iMdunuit (leeb'mau), n. [Also Uaehman} < 5niii.JM.aMNeiAm(0UuRBdl*di,tV.M), 

HE. leehman; < leeekl + man.] A phyelcion; 
a leech. li66llUUl*a iLct. Sm act, 

sPoein,l^B%apudC'itp& (Aorw.) ^ ^ . u 

iMdh-rope (ISoh'rdn). «. That part of the bolt- 

rope of a sail which is sowed to tho leeches. tJJSi vSLn « r/Kxv / ao 

lae-dne ne'klB), r. [< Im;} + elue, vj To 


clue up the lee side of (a sail). 

H lfi «• An obsoLoio form of leodl. 

Bfp B. and V, An obsolete form of Idod^, 
laed^ti ^ An obsolete form of kad9, 
laadati n. Bee kOtfi, 
leaf it; n. An obsolete spelling of 
a. An obsolete spelling of 
iMtkllg (16'faiig), ». [Appar. < Uiei -h /any.] 


NauUf a rope passed through the clue of a jib, to 
hold it amidships while lacing on the bonnet. 
iMfd'laaie (U'f^-lan), adv. [< « 2eel + 

•/mX) + lano. lane : see leewM,] Same as lee- 
bne, [SootohJ 

Isegage (Id'gaj), t». NauU^ with reference to 
another vessel, a situation of less exposure to 
the wind; hence, the sheltered or safe side: 
opposed to weather-mge. Bee gage^^ 8. ^ - . 

leak (l«k), n. r< MS;. Imk, < As. lede, a leek, 
an hOTb, a. D. W b LG. loofc = OHG. huh, “«* <*"); «• 
MHG. loueku 6. Uimh s loel. Utuhr ss "Ska. Ida 
wm Sw. Wc^ leek. Of. OBulg. luM sa Serv* hSc 
as Pol. luh (barred 0 b Buss. lukiL s Lith, 
hihoi & Finn, laakha, leek, all of Teut. origin. 

The word occurs now unrelt as the dual ele- 
ment 1)1 gar^ 


A ww - "■ mu. tcro, atrp, mrv, \ ao. neevr, 

the cheek, face, a= OB. Uiofu mer^ hUior. Klearu 
:s OFiies. krhe as MD. Here as MLG. /or s loel* 
the cheek. Of./iro^.] If. The cheek; more 
generally, the face. 

A loaelioho lady of Im In lynnen y*o1othld, 

CftiQ donn fru that outel and oalde me by name. 

Pim Pkwman (OX U* B> 
Vo, ladle (quoth the earle with a loud voice, and the 
tean triUlug down hie tentX sale not lo. 

BdMiitd, beiorlp of Ireland, an. 1546. 


iMt 

Imt* (l*r)> *• [Origin obwran.] Tape, braid, 
binding, .to. [Obaoleto or pmv. Eng.] 

In steede of HUkei, 1 will weara saokOloni : for Owebas 
and BnoOlletea Lmr$ and Gaddya 

Lyhf, Ea^uet, Anal of Wll^ p TSl 

Imt^ nsr), a. [Also lear and llsr, and perhaps 
merely another spelling of lier^ as prononneed 
dialoctally Id'er.j In glas9-mam/,, an anneal- 
ing-f urnaoe in which glassware Is slowly oooled 
and annealed, it exmeiste naually of a long ohamber 
with afumece at one end and having either a track of laila 
over whlfih tho glaaa ii moved on cue ttuough the fornaoe 
or a traveling apron fur the ume purpone. 

laemeMt. a. [Early mod. E* /oreneM, < ME. 
toroness, < AS. ZSmcM, emptiness, < emp- 
ty: see Uer^u] Emptiness. Batman, 1682. (Ba(- 
hwell) 

lear-]m (ler'pan), n, A shallow iifon tray in 
whi^ are plMed objects to be annealed in a 
fumaoe. Bee leer^, 

Leenla (^-Cr'si-ft), n. [NL. (Swaits, 1788), 
named after Johann Darnel LoerSf a (Sterman 
druggist and botanist.] A genns of grasses 
of me tribe Orysca:, or rice fiunily. it la oloaelj 
relited to the genni Oryta (to which rice belongtXbnt 
differs from it In having only two fdpaes instead ot four, 
and often less than six stamens. The plants are inanb* 
grasiea with narrow leaves which often nave sharp, rongh- 
oned edges that out the llesh of those who pass through 
plBoes where they grow. Fivo species arc kdowil all of 


dt. Complexion; hue; color. 

He hath a BostUnd of abetter leer than yon. 

Shak.t As yon Like it, iv. 1. 67- 

8f. Flesh; skin. 

He dide next his wbyte {ere 
Of cloth of lake tyn and clore 
A breeoh and eek a sherte, 

Okauear, Sir Thopas, 1. 146. 
4. The dank or loin. MaUivwlL [Prov. 


'make afa^ 


lie, but prob. 
not, as usually 
stated, in char* 
lock, hemlodk, 
or barley^ i see 
these words.] 
One of several 
species of the 
genus Allium; 
especially, a bi- 
ennial oullnaiy 
plant, Allium 
Pomm, itisdii. 
ttngalshed from the 
onion (A. Ctpa) by 
having a cylln. 
drioal naae Instead 
of aspherloal or flat- 
tened bulb, by its 
flatliaves,andlwlts 
mOder flavor. It is 
stimulant and dln< 
retto. IhecoUivat. 
id leek is believed 
to have originatoil 
from the wild leek, 
A. Anwdopnuttm, 
found In southern 
Europe snd wast- 
•rn Asia It was 
probably ooltlvat- 



T.Mk (A/ZOtm MivfCMm.} 

, k, fln«^n0 plrnit; a. t)i« plant with the 
tei^ d«veR>|ittdi «, itower; A fmlti r. 


•d In ancient Egypt, and may have been the plant called 1661^ ImT^ (I6r), a, 
by that name In Numbersal ^ Acoordlng to Fllny, It '' ' 

was made psominent among the Romans 1^ Kero; and 
at the prssent day It Is stilf in extensive use. The leek 


has long been the national badge of the Welsh, trsdi- 
tlonsUy said to have been adopted tw direction of St 
Hovld, in oelcbrstton of a victory of King Arthur over 
the Saxona. The. oroieM is the bluebdl aqulU, Sedla 
nuUmt: the sanaMb 4Wiim iSeonidimrusum, found in 
aaadjpiaoeB In the middle latitudes of Europe ; the stonc- 
M, X Afiulotkm, known aa IFahh onion; the cfneM', 
jL Ampdapramiim; the wOd Isslr, A. Ampdopranunt A. 
j srgaiias and, in Areertca, A. triaooeim. (See also 

Hi tsoome tozn^ and prings me preadandsalt yeatar^ 
dig, look you, and bid mo eat ny Uok, 

akoAtf Hen. Tr., v. 1. 10. 

JMto the Welsh, to Dntohmen butter Is dear. 

SSw^aMw^mwi. vamtmmuttmm 'wMk’)! ottenriw . 

11o.«Mli«iH<iMr(k.Mi,(l«*V,thiwv,. fora ^T. to D.ta<iger, lower, Irft] Left. 

Jloh.qfErii»iii^p.SI>t. With his hat turned up o' the lasr aide too. 

» a reinotfon or anbmtttohu* ^ Jrnmm, Tale of a Tub, I 2. 

inaihuioDtethe lMr*(16r}, E, A dihlacthl vhrihBt of 


, . ace. Cf.<biwr'.j 1, fatraiMr. Tolook 
obliquely or askant; now, especially, to look 
obliquely with aigniiioanoe; emalookexprCB- 
flivo of some passion, as contempt, malignity, 
etc., CRpecially a sly or amorous look. 

As a Wolf, th^ bunting for a pray, 

And having aUdn (at last) some Lamb away, 

Flyei with dewu-hanging head, and IssrsMbabk 
Whether the llastlfe doo puiaue his track. 

Sg^fesEsr, tr. of Du Bartaa's Wedcs, 1. 6. 
Yemissf uponm^doyon? there’s aa eye 
Wounds like a leaden sword. 

SMt,, Ii, Li L., V. a 460* 
I met him onoe in the streets, but he Imnd sway on the 
other stda as one ashamed of what he had done. 

Bunyan, IMlgrim's Progress 1. 117. 
As the priest, dwve his book 
hoofing at his neighbour's wife. 

Tmnymm, Ylslon of Hin. 

XL tfauH, 1. To give an oblique glanco or 
leer with. 

Cocking his head, Imring his eyiL and working bis black 
tongue, ho fa parrot] edged himself sidelong. 

P. Jorraid, Men ot Character, Mimew Clear, U. 

2. To affect by leering, in a way specified. 

To gild a face with amfles, and Imt a man to rnln. 

Pryden, SpinUh Frier. 
leerS (16r), n, [< leer^, v.l A significant side 
glance; a glance expressive of some passion, 
as malignity, amorousness, etc.; sjl arch or af- 
fected glance or oast of countenance. 

Eyed them ■SSSe.****' P. I,, Iv. 50B. 

Demn with faint praise, assent with dvil lotr. 

Popo, Prol. to S^bl^ L SOL 

^ [Early mod. B. also tore; 
< ME. *lere, larr, < AS. (in deriv. JCkniocH, 
emptiness), ^geWr (> ME. ilm), empty, b OS. 
Mrf B MD. laer, D. laar m OHG. Mh/ MHG. 
tore, Imr. Ure, Ur, G. Ucr, empty.] 1. Empty; 
unocoupied. 

But at the first enoounter downs he lay, 

The horse runs Uoro away without the man. 

Sir J, Hoiihigeofiito.of Ariost(/BOriandoFuriciso,xvi.04. 

Hence » 2, ravolous; trifling. 

, laugh on, sir, XU to bed and deep, 

And dream away the vapour of love, If the house 
And your leer drunkards let me. 

A Jotmn, New Inn, Iv. A 
He . . . never speaks without a tsfif sense. 

Buflsr, Bemalns, 


which occur In America, but one of them, L. orymZdfli, Is 
also found in Rnnme and temperate Asia, and another, L. 
hmndra, is widely dlstribnted throughout the tromool 
regions of the Old World. Ihree epeciee occur in the 
United Statea and aro known as toMti-gramt efpootdly L. 
Viryinica. L. orysrdfXM is the rice ont^ss, and L. Utah 
oularia the fly-oatoh grass. The name Lamia was given 
six years earlier to a genus ot mosses, on which account it 
has neet) proposed to restore to the grasi genus the name 
Hmaioeonohnu, propoied ty Miegln 17fM. 

leenpool (lor^BuS), ». [< leeii^ -f npool,] A 
cane or reed. Jlalliwoll. [Prov. EnX] 
laeiy (ler'i), a. [< /ear® + -yl.] Knowing: 
wide-awake; sly; as, the {eory man. [Thiev# 
slang.] 

laes^, n. pi See Icctl. 

1668% n. A Middle English form of hwish. 
l668^t, a. and n. See /eojvaH. 
l66B6^t (16 b), V. t. [< ME. hmen, losm (pret. 
ko8, ka, pi. ioren. pp. lorn, lore ; < AB. *i!6can 
(pret.**!^, pi, •/uf on, ^n.'^loron), in comp.be- 
Icdnan, far4c6mn = 08. far*U(mn, forXwmn 
B OFries. forMoHa, ur-liaca » D* verliegen s 
OHG. forAUman, forMasaj^ MHG. wr-Mewen, 
vcr-lioren, G. ccrAierm ss Dan. forAise b Bw, 
fUrAUa b Goth./^a-/tttMm, lose ; akin toL. laero 
ss Gr. loose, loosen, set free. See ZeaeeS, 
Ume, Um\ km. The verb leece is now obs., 
being soperneded by low, which is in part a var. 
of and in part tsom a sooondaiy form: 
see loee^.] To lose. 

Su^e hath ther bonc^ and are, that getithe graces 
and liNM Itt aouno whan thel It hane atohenyd. 

PdMoai Poemo, etc. (od. FiunlvallX p. 7& 
By the way hla wyfe Crenaa he Isa 

Chmuotf, Good Women, 1. 046. 
Take heed you {(fcas it not, slgnlor, ere yon come there; 
preaerve it. 

B. Jonson, Eveiy Man out of his Humour, v. L 
16666^, V. i. [ME. leeeen, < L. Iwsw, pp. of Im- 
derc, hurt.] To hurt. 

The prtnola of the puplo songhten to Isms him. 

irFeg/;i^nk6Xlx.47. 
16616^1 n. A Middle English form of Zeoeeb, 
leash. 

l66fii]lgt,6- A Middle English form of Zeorififfb. 
I6680m6 (16'sum), a, A dialectal form ot Utf- 
by^eTsSl'^’iSooto^ [confused with Imkml alone; all 

l^Vlet), «. [Cf! h^, < AS. im, a 
territorial division: see laiha^,] 1. An anoieut 
English court; originally, the assembly of the 
men of a township for administering the law of 
the community. Beo court4cet 
M. Lmbert seeme^ to be of the opinion that the Ml 
of our time doo yeidd some shadow of the polltike ini^> 
tutlon of Alfred. BoUnAnd, Deaorlp. of England, U. 4. 

Who has a breast so pore, 

But some unoleanly apprehensions 
Keep Isstf and law-dsya end In session sit 
With meditations lawful? 

d!M., Othello, ill. a 14a 

2. Tho district subject to the Jurisdlotion of a 
oourt-leet. 

In their renews of thii system the Oammoni sean to 
make ifiieriffs In their Mi answer for ttieprovindal synod. 

JL W. Diion, Hist Ohuroh of Eng., ill. 

8. The day on which a oourMeet was held; 
also, the right to hold such a oomt, which in 
later times could be granted to a baron.^fl 


In the granddoeti snd Kriemn eleotions ot msglstrstei, 
oveiy man had not prerogative dike. 

IfoBamd, tr. ot Livy, p Mt 



laet^ K. rAppar* < leel. MM, a ahare, a 
part; bat et AS. hlSt, kU^f var. forms of 
A/o/t lot, share: see lot] 1. One portion; a 
]ot.^2. A list of oandi^ies for any office.-- 
abort le^ list of peraoni Mleoted M the ttoit dtglUe of 
the oandidatee for any oSloe In order that their olam miy 
be more partioalariy ooniidered in tlew of nominatloiL 
leaR o. See leath 

leett (idt), a. A dialectal form of Hte^f little.** 
LoetmtW.aUttlewhUeago. HaWieett. 

leet^ (Ifit), e. t [A di^. fonn of lefi.] To let 
on; pretend; feiipi. [Prov. Ene.] 
leet^ (Idt), a. and n. A dialectal form of lights 
leet*^ (idt). 0. t A dialeotai form of lighi^, 
leet-aiet (Idt'ftl), n, A feast or merry-making 
at the holding of a court-leet. 

/(oee-afe. Iti lome parte of England, iigniSea the dinner 
at a ocmrt-leet of a manor for the Jury and ouatomary 
teuanta. T. Hlat. Eng. Poetry, m. m 

leetle (le'tl), a. and n. A vulgar or humorous 
variant of Uttlo, 

She may be a l§iU$ spoilt by droumataneea. 

JMcmt, Our Mutual IHend, It. IS. 

leet-man (let'nu^), n. l. One subject to the 
jurisdiction of a' court-leei.»2. In the Fundsr 
mental Constitutions of Carolina (166H9), a serf, 
laets (lets), n. A name of the poUooK. See 
/y/Ac®. 

leeve^t, levati V« f- [ME. toooon, foron, < AS. 
lifan, golj^an, believe: see believe J To be- 
lieve. 

Alaas i that lordea of tho londe 2«e(A awlohe wreoohen. 
And IroMA awyoh lords for her lowo wordea. 

Quoted In AiAmi / tooA(E. E. T. S.X p xlv. 

leaved, v. An obsolete form of leam^, 
leeward (le'whrd ; pron. by seamen a. 

and n. [< lee^ + -ward. The pron. lu'jM is 
prob. due to a form *letcwar(l, tho forms Iw and 
lew being ull. identical: see lee\ 1. a. 

Pertaining to the quarter toward which the 
wind blows; being in the (iirectlon of the wind: 
opposed to windward: as. a leeward oonrse.** 
Leeward tldCi a tide muultig In the aamodfreotlon Chat 
the wind blows, and dlreutly csontmry to a UdM under tAe 
Ite, whloh implies a stream In an opposite dlreution to the 
wind. 

n. n. The point or direction opposite to that 
from whloh me wind blows: as, to fall to /eo- 
loard. 

leeward (Id'w^ : by seamen, lu'jM),a<le. [s 
1). l^waarte s kmdrte s Bw. IdiarU Bee up- 
ward, a.] Toward the lee, or that part toward 
which the wind blows: opposed to windward, 
leewardljr (IdVM-li; by seamen, Id^^rd-li), 
a. Making much leeway when sailing close- 
hauled: applied to ships that are not Weather- 
ly or cannot sail close to the wind without mak- 
ing great leeway. Bee weatherly, 
leewardneas (Id'w^-nes; by seamen, lu'iird- 
ucH), u. Tendency to make leeway ; lack' of 
weatherlinesH. 

Hut suoh was the hewardnem ot his Ship that, thougli he 
WAS within the sight of Cape Ueuiy. by stormy oontniry 
winds WAS he forced so farre to Hua that tlio west Indies 
WAS Uie next laud. 

Quoted In Oapt John SnUMo Works, L 166. 
leeway (id' wa), w. 1 , The lateral movement of 
a slilp to the leeward of her course, or the angle 
formed between tho line of tho ship’s keel and 
tho line which she actually describes through 
the water; the deviation from her true course 
which a vessel makes by drifting to leeward. 
|lonce^2. Loss of progress in general; a fall- 
ing behind; retrogression: as, to be making 
b^eway financially. ~ To mike np leeway, or mske 
lip for leeway, to mako up for tlmeiuat; overtake work 
vTiich has faUeu behind. 

leeze (ids). [In the phrase Unm tne, appar. a 
coutr. of litf in me, that is, it is ploasmg to 
mo.] It is pleasing: used in the expression 
him m on (a person or thing), ecjuivalent to 
^loee, [Scotch.] 

But hem mo on thea my lltUe black mare. 

Arekk (ChOd's Ballada VI. 0OX 

0 ieut me on my iplnnlng-wheel, 

0 Inis ims on iny rook an red. 

Bums, Beil and her Bplnning-Whed. 

lafet, w. Obsolete forms of leaf, 

Wet, a. An obsolete form of 
Wmlh lefiielt, n. [ME., also Ujfwh leq^ttel^ 
hjfieal^ l^sel, levesele, etc. (ss Sw, WAal sr 
mml)^ an arbor, < AB. 1^, leaf, + wte, a hall, 
a room: see and aaloon. Of. lobby, orig. of 
like meaning and ult. oonneoted with leaf,} A 
bower of leaves ; a place covered with follwe ; 
an urbor. 

IJhv] Inriort vuder lefo-mii Iqget with Tinea 

Buiket Tuour bankei on boarders wltb-oute. 

iMdriidlbn gViw (A B. T. 8.x L 1167. 


lefti 

< 


a, and w. [< ME. Uft, m l^fl 2 
^ weak, worthless, forms found 


8899 

only in oomp., lyfbddl, pidsy (< left weak, -f 
ddl, disease), ana the gloss ina^, (not 
found in the deflected sense * left ’ for whioh the 
AS. word is winster). m MD. It^fi, lucht, left, m 
North Fries, le^f left ; the lit. sense, found only 
in AS., is < weak,’ orig. * broken/ ult. ss L.rtq)liM, 
broken: see rupture, Qt. lop% cut off, maim, 
etc. The Uft hand or arm is thus the ^ weak’ one, 
as compared with the right, whioh is stronger 
because in more active use. The term has been 
extended, with mere ref. to position, to tho leg, 
ear, eye, cheek, side, etc. The common expla- 
nation, that the Itft hand is that whioh is usu- 
ally 4eft’ unused (as if from tho pp. of /caoci), 
is erroneous. The L. Iwvue s Or. natde 9 Buss. 
UevuUf loft, is not akin to the E. word.] 1, 
a, 1. Belonging to that side of tho body of 
man and other animals whioh is directed toward 
the west when the face or front is turned to the 
north; slnistral: the opposite of right: as, tho 
left hand, arm, leg, ear, or eye ; the oeart beats 
on the l^ side of the body. 

lot nit thy Ixrt half, oure Imd teoheth, 

Ywlte whit mow dciest with thy ryht lydc. 

Pien Aowman (OX It* 76. 
This bridle host with gold 
I bearo in my M handa. 

Oateofgne, rhllomene (ad. ArberX p. 114. 

Then Johnny looked oTar his M shoulder. 

Jokme Armdr^ ((AUd's Ballads, VI. 48). 

2. Being on the left^iand side; situated on the 
side toward which the left hand of a person is 
pr in supposed to be turned. The left wing of an 
army is toe part or dlrislon on tho left aide of the center 
when facing an enemy. The left bank of a river Is that 
wbleh Is on the left hand of a person who Is going In the 
direction of its current The left side of a aellberative 
assembly is that on the left hand of the presiding officer. 
In heraldiy, the left (or sinister) Is the spe^tor's right 

Uppon the Ig/la way, men goon fynt nn to Damsa, by 
Flomo Jordsne ; uppon the xygt syde, mengoon thor^u 
the Lande of Flagam. MandevOk, Iravela p* ISS. 

Lsfb bowar. see 6oiMf6..0f«r tha lafb khouldar. 
fiamo ai osar the Uft (which sea under IIA 
n. 91. 1, The left-hand side; the side oppo- 
site to the right: as, turn to the left (hand): tho 
Uft (wing) of an army; to wheel from right to 
left, 

Ijrlng, robed in snowy white 
That loosely flew to Uft and right 

TVmnpiMi^ lady of Shalott 

2. In the politics of continental Europe, that 
part of a legislative assembly which sits on the 
left of the president; speoifioaUy, the liberal or 
democratic party, as lhat party, according to 
custom, alwi^B sits on this side of the house. 

f lUsually with a capital letter.] -* Sf. A worth- 
ess creature. 

Tbel^ge knowe he selde lothe for Conscience liym tolde^ 
That Wxougowasawlkkedlu^and wronste mooho sorwe. 

Pien I^hwmem (BX It. 61. 

In music and stage directions abbreviated L, 
hsftaboatl See oSoiit-Ovir the left, or over the 
left shonloer (aee abovex not at all : Indicating negation, 
or the contrary of what Is stated or ordinarily meant : as, 
he's a very derer fellow —owr (Ac left, LColloq. or slang, j 

You will have an account to keen too ; but an account 
of what will go over the left tfmlder! only of what ho 
luuanden, what he borrows, and what he owes and never 
will pay. Jdeharaeon, Clarlisa Harlowq, I. 842. 

leffci (left), odf . [< If/ill, a. and ».] Toward the 
left; sinistrad: as, they scattered right and left. 

Shall not Love to me, 

Ai In the Latin song I learnt at school, 

Sneesc out a full God-bless-you right and leflf 

Temyeont Edwin Morris. 

Chlldilefti See guide. 

IbUft ^eft). Preterit and past participle of 

A preterit and past participle of Iceve^, 
leftet. All obsolete form of the preterit of 
l^t-hfmd (left-hand), a, 1 • Situated or located 
on one’s left side; found near the loft of: as, 
one’s left-hand man.~2f. Left-handed; sinis- 
ter; inanspioious; unlucky; unfavorable. 

If Iq^Aond fortnne give thee UftJwnd chances, 
fie wls^ patient iimdee. Emblems^ iv. 4. 

loft-haiided (loft'han^ded), a. 1. Having the 
left hand or arm stronger and more capable of 
being used with facility than the right; using 
the left hand and arm in preference to the right. 
—2* Characterised by direction or position to- 
ward the left hand; moving from right to left: 
as. a left-handed quarts crystal (one whioh ro- 
tates the plane or polarisation to the left). See 
levogyrate toid polarisation, 

Hcrsohel found tiiat the right-handed or M^Aondid 
character of the circular polanaatton corresponae^ In all 
oaiea to that cC the cryiud. Wknedt, 

8. Clumsy; awkward; inexpert; unikilfuL 


iH 

Bkte, What kind of man ? 

«N. That ^ou n^ know hto perfectly, he'a one 

Of a UfUhanded making, a lank thing. 

Bean, andPt,, Captain, ilL 6. 
4. Insincere; sinister; malioions. 

The commendations of this people are not ilwsyt MU 
handed and detraotlva Lander, 

6f. Unlucky; inauspicious.-.. Lstt-kanded 1 

plment. ^ 0Offudibi«tit~XffifMia]i^ 

See meraanatte, 
lefb-hud8dlieis(left'ban^ded-neB), 9}. 1. The 
state or quality of being left-handed ; habitual 
use of the left hand, or the ability to use the 
left hand with more ease and strength than the 
right, or equally with it. 

Although a squint Mt-handedinem 
Be nngnudoui, yet we cannot want that hand. 

Bonne, To the Countess of Bedford. 

2, Awkwardness; olumBiness. 
left-hondAr (left^han^dAr),9i. 1. A left-handed 
person. 

Let 01 pass on to the case of lefUhandm, 

Proe, Soe. Ptyeh. Beoeareh, UL 41 

2. A dagger carried in the left hand to parry 
the thrusts of a rapier : an important acoessorv 
of tho fencing of the sixteenth century.— 8. A 
blow with the loft hand ; hence, a sudden blow 
or attack from an unex^ted quarter. 

stepping back half a pace, he let fly a teirlflo UfUkander 
at the owSwr, MaemaMe Mag,, Fub., 1861, p. 878. 

laft-handlnesB (left'ban^dl-nes), n, Smne as 
lefUhandedneea, [Bare.] 

An awkward address, ungraceful attitades and actlona, 
and a certain l^hanainm (if I may use the expression) 
proclaim low eduoatlcn. * OhuterJUUL 

lefbness (left'nes). n. The condition or state of 
being left or on the left side. 

Ughtness and IqfhiMii, upneai and downnesi, are again 
pure senaatlona differing apeoiflcally from each other, and 
goiierloally from everything else. 

IV. JamN, Mind, Xn.U. 

left-off (lefi'df ), a. Laid aside; no longer worn: 
as, clothes. [Colloq.] 
leftwara (loft'wftrd), adv, f< + -ward.] 
Toward the loft; to the left hand or side; sin- 
istr^. 

Ulghtward and Ufhmd rise the rooka BouCAay. 

Turning leftward, we approach the TrolUklJ Bridge. 

Harper's Mag,, LXXIX. 808. 

laft-Wltted (left Viewed), a. Dull ; stupid ; fool- 
ish. [Bare.] Imp, Diet, 
lofhlt, a. Bee levefkt 

log (leg), 91. [Early mod. E. also legge/ < ME, 
foo, 1)1. legges, < Icol. leggr, a leg, a hollow bone, 
SB Dan. keg = Bw. Idg, the calf of the leg. The 
AB. word for ’ leg’ was ecanea (> E. Hhank ) ; the 
C.word is bein (s E. bonel),"] 1 . One of the two 
lower limbs 01 man, or any one of the limbs 
of an animal which support and move the body. 

Spedfl ‘ ' " 

Ihnb w 

lower 1 

the crua: dlstlngnlahed from thigh and /not (Sec cut 
under eriM.) In vertchratca the parts called legs are 
never more than two pairs. When both pairs are used 
in supporting and moving the body, they are dlitln. 
gulshoa uforo (egt and hind lego, as in all ordinary quad, 
rupods. A limb not uaed in auppurt Is known by some 
other name, as wingj/tn, arm, etc. In about three fonrthi 
of the aninial kingdom there are six legs, in three palri, 
aa in the whole doss of Jnmeta proper (hence called Mem 


more than 100 pcuh ot legs, whence tho terms oendped, 


mbuth-parts, chela, fslccs, etc. 

Her line foot^ straight leg, and quivering thigh. 

Shak,, B. and J., 11. 1. IS. 
The lone hern forgets his melancholy, 

Lets down hia other kg, and, stretching, droanw 
Of goodly supper in the distant pool. 

Teangam, Qareth and Ivetta. 

2, Some object resembling a leg in use, posi- 
tion, or appearance: as, the lege of a table or 
chair; the lege of a pair of dividers; the loge 
ot a triangle (the sideB, as opposed to the base, 
espeoially the sides adjacent to a right angle); 
the leg of an angle, or of a hsrperbola. 
Joint-stools were then created ; on three Iqgw 
Upimnie they stood. Oouver, Task, 1. 19, 

I have seen a foy of a rainbow pinnge down on the rivsr 
running through the valley. _ 

JqMnuom Oomqpondenoe, H 888, 

Hence— 8. Bomething that rerves for support, 
moral or physical. 

The uprlj^tly voice of slnew.atreiigih'niiur pleamra 
Can lena my bed-rid soul both lege andleunra. 

Quarter ImUassi, It. i; 
Worthy but weak Mr. Brandon, 

Yon haven't a fog to stand on. 

Jean jfigdew, out' 



4. nieputof apairof troiuersordTawm^or 
of a atocjcingythat ooven the In erieket: 

(a) The part of the field that Oes to the left of 
and behind the batsman as he faces the bowler : 
as, to strike a ball to leg. 

A iMtiitlfiilly pitched tell lor the oatcr itumn wliioh 
the nedOoM «id unfeidliig Jack oatohei hold of, luid hits 
right loand to lip for five, while the appUtiso beoutuos 
deafening, T, Bvffket, Tom Brown at Bugby, IL & 

(b) The fielder who occupies that of the field 

known as leg. Also loHg-4€g.-~-B. A sharper: 
same as blaok-leg^ 8. [Sliuig.] 

He was a hone ohaunter : he's alM now. 

J^ni, riokwiokp lUL 
Now end then a regular fag, when he's invollliig to 
Ohesterp York, or Doiioaster, to the raoosp msy draw other 
pasec M ers into pliiy, and mako a trifle^ or not a tiiflci, by 
it; or he will play with other kgs* 

MuglmBt London Labour and London Poor, I. AOl. 

7. NauUi (a) The run made by a ship on one 
tack when beating to windward, {b) One of 
two small ropes spliced together, by which a 
buntline or leech-lme is fastened to the foot or 


made of veriona materials, suoh as wood, vulcanite, gutta- 
perehi, rawhldeb splints orosaed at right angles and glued 
together, etc., and are often providedwith ingenious com- 
binations of fointo and springs to imitate as far as possible 
the natural motions, Ught artiflolal legs are commonly 
celled writ legit bot ourlMi now seldom used in them, wil- 
loW'Wood boltig found pretenblo.— Barbados M,paohy- 
dermis, or elephantiasis Arabum. See paebgainnta.^ 
Oontmons liite* . ^ sefwrifiiM 
]dllar% the Oeahy abdominal legs, or prqp-l«W8, which dls> 
appear in the porfeot insect. See out under Amara.-^F0S- 

feather. [Bare.] 

is not returned: tho Mnfti in high Ug about the 
Bpanlards. Sydney Smith, To Lady Holland, Oct. S, ISOS. 

Lsg-and-fbot guard. See guard- LBg-o^muttoa 
alosTO. Seeslsew.— On ono's last logs. See tesn, a. 
-'Oh ono'i lags, standing, especially to speak : aa to be 
able to think on cfie’i Uge. 

Heanwhile the oonvontloii had assembled, Mateeniie 
was on hie lege, and was pathetically lamontlngtbo hard 
oonditlou of tho Bstatea. Jfaeaufap, Hist Kng. 

nia lag bnilliaBS, ballet-danoing. [Low.] 

I waa merely ttdllng your Orsoe what Mta Theobald 
waa. , . . "She waa" saysAdonla . . * **intheleghuti- 
fMsa your Grace.” 

JriM AmUe Sdwardee, Ought we to Visit her? 
^^^toJB|ja^gLa lag, to change from one gait to another : 

The chestnut ... Is in a white lather of foam, and 
ehangw hia leg twice as he approaches, 

Laurenee, Guy Llvingstona lx. 
70 fUl on ona’a lags. Same as (which 

■ee, uuderyhlfi). 

A man who has tdenW of brains generally /oUe on hie 
lego. Svltwr, Night and Morning, Hi. s. 

70 fOal onab lags, to begin to support one's self on the 
Icga at an infant iCkdloq.] 

Bematkably beautiful child I . . , Takes notice iu a w^ 
Quite wonderful I May seem impossible to you. but /eeU 
mikptalrea^l LYhAeton tbcHeaiih, L 
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I (legV^l)* A* C< M if < 

II legare, send, bequeath: see legaeg,} Oa^ 
bio of being bequeathed. BaUov, 
lOgBGF (leg;a-Bi), n.; pi. kgaeka (-eis)* [< ME. 
lUtacie, < of'. Ugacie (found omv In sense of 
^legateabip’} s Bp . legacia s Pg. hgada^ < ML. 
as if Vegatia, for L. Ugatum (> Xt. hgoto ss Sp. 
logado; cf. i*g. legado, bequeathed), a bequest, 
< legatue, pp. of legarCf bequeath: see legate. 
The F. legHf a legacy, is not related; it is a bad 
spelling of OF.laie: see leam^f n.] 1. Money 
or other property left by will; a bequest ; spe- 
oifioally, a gift of personalty by will as distin- 
guished from a devise or gift of realty. 

Yea, beg a hair of him for momoiy. 

And, dying, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeithing it as a rich leg^ 

Unto their iMue. Shat., J. C., ilL & 141. 

Sambormi beetowed by legaele his goods and posseiilotis 
vpoii the lelde Order, reoeluing maintcnencoanueihibiolon 
from the selde Order, durfng the tenne of his life. 

HtMvyVe Voyagee, L 14ft. 

ft. Anything bequeathed or handed down by an 
ancestor or a predecessor. 

Good counsel Is the best legacy n fkther can leave a child. 

Sir R L'Sinnge, 

8t. A business which one has received from 
another to execute; a commission ; an errand. 

He camo and tefld his legaey, Chojgman, niad, vli. 84S. 
4t. Legation; embassy. 

Ofla by often legaelw solicited Charles lo inalgne^the king 
of Franco, to be his friend. Bahiuiyt^a Voyagee, I. ISft. 
OnmulatlvcMaolei. Bm eimiularfea-iiemongtrar 
tpre tope^^a^g gtcg^lh^w thing w money M not 


tendsp. 


isgiaiied, anti 

n. ft. In Seota law^ same as legal reverahn 
(which see, under L).— Bniiiy of the ligaL 



from all others of the same Und, 


posit.— Oenersl legacy, a legacy of a epeoiiled quentlty 
of money or other oommodily, peyable out of the personal 
essets generally : one which does not necessitate delivering 
any panicular thing, or paying money oxolusively out m 
any particular pari of the estath as a spcolflc legacy does. 
— iigacy duly, a duty to which li^ios are subject for 
purposes of revenue, as in Great Britain, the rate of whidi 
rises aooording to the remoteness of tho rdationsblpcf the 
legatee, and reaches its maximum where he is not related 
to the teitator. In the State of New York a unifenn tax of 
five per cent on legarfea is celled cedhiknif ffiAergaiMs coo. 
— BealfluSiiT ligsiiy, a gift of whatever remains after 
satisfying other gins.—gpeolflo tepuy, the bequest of a 
partionlar thing or money, ePMifled end dletingulshed 
miiu all others of the same kina, as a picture, or the money 
in a particular bag. 7lm% a neqneat of a diamond ring 
is genanl; a bequest of fiw diamond ring is sp^c.— 


in the efficacy of adhering sfrietly to the require- 
ments of thelaw. Specifioally^B. lnfkco{.,the 
doetrlne that salvation depends on striot ob- 
servance of the law, as distingnished from the 
doctrine of salvation through grace; also, the 
tendenov to observe with great strictness the 
letter ox reliidous law, rather than its spirit. 

Leaver therefore^ . . . mysticism and symbolism on the 
one side ; oast away with utter sooni geometry and legal- 
im on the other. HuiMii. 

His CZwtngll'Bj profound respect for the letter of the 
Bihlo led him to legaUem and extreme Sabbatarianism. 

Jlheye, ML, XXJt 790, 

legaliit (M'gsl-ist), II. [< legal + 4x1.] One 
who practises or inouloates smot adherence to 
law ; speeifloallv, in theol,, one who regards oou- 
formity to the law as the ground of salvation, 
or who is rigorous in exacting obedience to the 
letter of the law. 

They [the Jews] wore rigid monothelits ind sornpulous 
legaitiu, who would strain out a gnat and swallow a camel. 

Sehdf, HIsL Christ Ohui^, L 1 17. 

legalllgr (le-galM-ti), n, [< F. Idgalitd b Bp. 
legaliaad = Pg, legalidade ss It. legaUtA, < ML. 
legalitaC^)a, lawfiuness, < L. legaUa, le^: see 
legal, Gf. lenity and loyalty, doublets of legnU 
f^.] 1. Tho state or oharaeter of being legal ; 
lawfulness; conformity to law. 

The Ugedibg was olesr, the morality doubtful 

T, aoeh, Gilbert Gurney. 

The sgreemont of an action with the law of duty is ita 
legality I that of the maxim with the law is ite morality. 

Abbott, tr. of Kant's Metaph. of Morsla 
8. In theol,, a reliance on works for salvation; 
insistence on the mere letter of the law with- 
out regard to its spirit: peisonifled in the quota- 
tion. 

He to whom thon west sent for eeae, being by name 
Legality, ii the son of the bond-woman which now is, and 
ii in bondage with her children : and is, In a mystery, 
this mount Bins], which thou hast feared will fall on tlw 
bead. Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, f. 


To find one's lets. See ^hA-To give a log to, to as- 
nst by supporting the leg, as in mounting a hmse. 

The wall is vciy low. Sir, and your servant will give you 
« kg up* Btekene, Piokwiok, xvL 



To have 

IBlang.] 


To have a hone in one'e leg. 

we legs of onSb to be quicker in niuniug. 

The beggar had the lege of me, 

MaemiUan*t Mag,, Maroli, 1861, p. 867. 

To make a tat, to make a bow or actof obotHnoe (in al* 
inslca to the throwing back of one leg in performing the 
act). 

■ad Biy^othta, tea nelUkw'leg 


ul on 'I cap, kiss his hand, 
I, hands, lip,nor cap. 

All's Well, iTaia 


MmUna low Him to a nobleman. 

Or loomiig downward, with your eyodlds close. 

Jforfm, Edward U. 

We are Juit like a Child; give him a Plum, he mohsi a 
Legs give him a second Plum, ho yaatei anotuer Leg, 

Stiden, Iable.Talk, p. 1D9. 

8.-: To 

^^fffiONnata7to ^ ' iLow.j 

—To on wo othor ta to try the on^ other pos- 
sible means or resouroa TOwoq.l— Ute no legs, es- 
tsUiBhed; in astsble or prosper ou s oonoltlon. 

** When Che paper gets smoa Of ligt that was the only 

SBBwer hs reoetred when he aSked for a settlem ent. 


j), g. i,i pret. I 

often with an 
Bootoh, or slang.] 


TAcfMiify,XXXVn.806. 
, ppr. I^ging, 
JOT run nimbly: 
oite it, {Prov, Eng. and 


The tool doth MSB the guard now, 

BCU Use his hand andlig ft. 

Bhl H ey, Bird In a OSge^ v. L 

9t. To make a ravoreneo. 
kf. An abbreviation of kgHto, 


legacy-rao^ (ta'f^i-hun'tOr), n. One who 
seeks to obtain a leg^v or legacies by flattery, 
servility, or other artinoe. 

Tho tegaey,hmter, however degraded by an fll-oom- 

E ouiidod appellation in our baroarous language, was 
nown, as 1 am told, In ancient Borneo by the sonorous 
mica of 'taptator '' and <• hnredipeta.” 

Johneon, BamUer, No. 197. 

legacy-hnntixig (leg'^-si-hun^ting), n. An 
eager pursuit of legacies, 
legal (fe'fflil), a, and ft. [< P. liigal s Pg. Bj 
legal « iClegtOc, < L. legalia, leg^ < 
law, ult. akin to E. law: see lowX. 

Bud loyal, doublets of legal,"] I, a. 1. Per- 
taining or relating to law; connected with the 
law: as, doctrines or studies; a legal 
document or controversy; legal argments.-* 
8. According or conformable to law; permit- 
ted or warranted by the law or laws ; lawful; 
not forbidden by law ; having the force of law : 
as, the action is strictly legal; legal traffic or 
oommerce.— 8. Pertaining to tho provisions or 
administration of tho law; determined by or 
in accordance with law; judicial: as, togaZ pro- 
ceedings; a legal opinion or decision; a %aZ 
standard or test.— 4* Amenable to remedy or 
punishment by law as distinguished from equi- 
ty: as, Z^Z waste; Z^cZ irregularity,— 6. (tre- 
ated bv law: recognised by law: as, legal in- 
capacity; a Ugal infant: legal orimes,- 6. In 
theol,, according to the Mosaic law or dispensa- 
tion: aooording or pertaining to the dootrine 
of reliance on good works for sidyation, as dis- 
tingnlidied from that of free grace.— xmsI as- 
BCts, thoae asseta which are subject to comnum-law pro- 
cess: suoh assets as do not require the interventloD of 
to «! 

Bee c ot s pHii iofi,*" LiBgai agvMl, ceDts that are recovers* 
ble in a court of common law, ■■ a bill of exchange or a 
bond; a simple contract debt, as distlngnlahed from lia- 
bilities eDloroeable only in equity.— Lew SBtate, an es- 
tate in land reoogninble u such in a court of common law. 

7.-L^ msmoF, Bs os jg itpsrson, rq taten,eto . 
Bcethenouna— LawTSpressatraTss. Broripreioti- 

which a debtor whose nmtlige has been adjudged is en- 
titled to redeem the mbjeot — that ia to disencumber It of 

the adjnd t ca t lcin by paying the debt adjudged tor.— Lsgsl 


l6fallEatio& (le'gal-l-sa'Hhqn), n, [< legalise 
f"(ition.] The act of legalising. Also spelled 

1-is), V, t,\ pret. andpp. legalised, 
. [= F. Ugatiacr sslsp. legaUsar 
•ssU, legal ' “ 


UgaUeathm, 

GgaUge (Id'g^l-is), V, t.; pret. and pp. legalised, 
ppr. legalising, [= F. maUaer ssMp. legaHsar 
■B Pg. legaUauT s It. legalmare; as leftal 4- -ta.] 
1 . To make lawful ; render cozif ormable to law, 
either by previous authorization or by giving 
the sanction of law to what has already been 
done; authorize; sanction; justify.— 8. In 
theol,, to int(Yrpret or apply Beripturo in the 
spirit of leffalism. 

Also speUod legaliae, 

f (Ifi'gal-i), adv. In a legal manner ; law- 
according to law ; in a manner permitted 

legalness (IS'g^'nes), n. Legality, 
l^al-tender (le'gal-ten'dsr), a. That can be 
lawfully used in paying a debt: as, legaUtender 
currency; ZepoZ-tonder money, defender. 


tegatariua, a legatee, < legatum, a legacy: see 
lAacy,] One to whom a legacy is bequeathed ; 
a legatee. [Bare.] 

legate (leg'ftt), fi.x [< ME. legat, legate, < F. Z<f- 
t a Sp. Pg. legado a It. legato, an auibassa- 


esp. of Ihe Pope, < L. a deputy, < 

pp. Ugataa, send with a commission, 
appoint, < lex {leg-), law: see lawl, Gf. legate, 
ft.^, legoey,] 1. A person commissioned to rep- 
resent a state, or the highest authority in the 
state, in a foreign state or court; a deputy ; an 
ambassador. Specifically- 8, In Bom, hist,, 
a foreign envoy chosen by the senate, or a 
lieutenant of a general or of a consul or other 
mac^trate in the government of an army or a 
province.— 8. One who is delegated by the Pope 
as his representative in the performance of cer- 
tain ecclesiastioal or political fun ction s, or both. 

tte* Q^atffUgiSe wssltonawl^^ 
■mbaoBador to sad ccidasiasiloal overseer of the country to 
which he was scut ; and the legates of six of the former 
Papal Btatee (sec 4) were their governoTB. Three 

ranks of IsgMes were eariy established : legatee QegaM) a 
or de kdereijhoni the side), who were generally osfdIniM: 
legaH mied or dolf (sent or idveul oorreqKmdiim to the 
modem nunoios or mtamnncnoi ; and Iwtut natfQegetee 
boruX alindta numter of biihops cr snmblihaps ate hid 



cr olalmtd tlM fUk of l«gattt rifikt of oOm Ib tlMlr 
pirOonlir MML 

j 0 tliiB Xlng’i Time, the lint tompply thePope'i 

Boom Dimo Into Bnguuid. lielMr, Ohroniole^ p. 41. 
The Lord CenUnil P61o, lent here M LtgOU 
From onr moit Holy llwher Jullu, Pope. 

IhftMpi^ Queen If niy, IIL 8. 

legatef. n.9 [ME. legate b Sp. kgado ss It. fo- 
gatOf iu. legatum, neut. of legataa, pp. of legare, 
l^queath: see legate, n.1, tegaeg,] A legacy. 

lAgatM (leg-wr), n. [< L. Iwotw, pp. ot 
gare, bequeath (eee legate, Ugacg), + -eoi.l 
One to whom a legacy is bequeathed ;'izi the oml 
law, and as sometimes loosely used in both Great 
lirltain and the United States, one to whom 
property, real or person^, is given by will, 
lagatedliP (leg'&t-Bhip), n, [< legate, nA, + 
The omoo or position of a legate, 

Thni, by the obenoe end ohuge of POpei, thoIepofilkQ) 
of Aneelme could tike no place. 

HmmM, Hen. 1., an. iiia 
legatine (leg^tln), a, [< legate, + -fuel.] 
1. Of or pertaining to a legate. 

All thoee thlnfia yon hare done of late, 

Sy your power Uganne within thia kliigdoin, 

Fell into the compeea of a promnnlre. 

dkaCHen. Vm., 111.1 880. 

Sending from about them itho apoatlea] to all oountiyea 
thdr nUhope and Arobblahope aa their dqmtlee, wttn a 
kind of UgamUnB power. 

MOton, On Dei of Humb. Bemonat 

S. Made by or nrooeoding from a legate: spe- 
otdoally applied to certain ecclesiastical laws 
enacted in national synods in Eng^d under 
the presidency of l ega tes from theTope about 
the time of Henry lu. 

When any one la abaoWed from excommunication, It la 
provided by a Utfuttne couititutiou that lome one ahall 
' loh abaolntlon. 


puhUah au( 

Also legantine. 


AyUfe, Farerguu. 


ZiSgattns court, a oonri hold by a papal legate, and ex- 
eroTalng eodealaatioal loriadlotlon : aeen In England etpe- 
ciallv In the time of Wolaey, who aa legate aaaarted Juris- 
diction as a supreme court of appeal over the apirltnal 
oourta and Junsdlotioii In probate and adminiatration, 
thna oontroUlug and abaorbiiig In a degree the tunotiona 
of tho oonrta of the Ohnroh of England. 

legation (l^^'shqn), n. (i F. UgaHtm sc Sp. 
legaeion m Pg. 20 //a^ ssit. legaaianc, < L. lego- 
tUfin-), an embassy, < legaiw, pp. of legare, 
send, depute: bub legate, n.l.] 1, A sending 
forth ; a commissioning of one or more persons 
to act at a distance for another or for others; 
the office or functions of a legate or envoy. 

And tbyi bnayneaae wai faire dyuerse from worldlye 
aflalrea *, euen ao waa thla kind of ambaaaade or Ugatyon 
new, and inch a one aa had not bene vied before. 

/. Cr(2(ig,OnUBrkvL 
The holy Jeana wont now to eat his laatpaaohal supper, 
and to lliiish the work of hla lipaiMon. 

Jer, Taylor, Woriu (ed. 1886X L aOL 
8 . The person or persons sent to represent a 
government at a foreign court; an embassy; 
a diplomatic minister and his suite : as, tne 
legation of the United States at Paris. 
mk legation or embassy oomprlaes, In most eases, besides 
the minister, one or mure periona known either as conn- 
sellcit of embassy, secretaries of legaUon, or attaohds. 

B. i^ohiuyler, Amer. mplomaey, p 128. 

3. The place of business or the official abode of 
an embasBy.*-4. Formerly, the designation of 
any one of those six Papid States wt were 
governed by cardinal legates. 

The pope begfm his govemment of Fttrrara, nowbeoome 
a taga&m like ilologna. Braaghaim, 

legatlllllllO (li-ga-te^si-mp), a, and adv, lu 
mueic, in the smoothest, most connected, most 
legato manner. 

lei^to (la-gh^tp), a., adv,; and n, [It., pp. of 
l^are, tic, < L. Ugare, tie: see l^ament,} X. 
a. and adv. In mmie, in a smooth, connected 
manner, without breaks or pauses between 
auooesBive tones: opposed to mcoato. itisusn- 
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Igffttara (leg-A-tO'iA), %, [It.,sD E. ligature, 
q. V.] In mueie, same aa ligature, 

iMtaret (leg'H$'}i [< legate, fi.1, + -e^.] 
The office or mission of a legate. 

The Paillameut forbade him to usnn the privileges of 
his frpafurs. Olarendtm, Religion and Pc^, vL 

htt-bail (leg'bal), n. Escape from custoc^; 
night from danger of arrest or capture. [Hu- 
morous.] 

The summons and complaint were snpidied tar tho 
tomahawk; while Judgment was enforced by the soaiping- 
knlfe, with ltg4ml or a tribal warfare xs a court of last 
rmalt The Cantury, XXXVH. 682. 

To give Isg-ballt to escape from custody or arrest ty 
absconding; hence, in general, to seek ssfety by flight 
[GoUoq.] 

He has ns now If he could only give ns lev-M sgaiii ; 
and he must be In the same boat with us. 

Pteifiu, Oliver Twist, xlx. 

lig-band (leg'band ), w. A baud seenrod around 
the leg, serving as psirt of the dress, and form- 
ing the only or principal covering of the leg, 
now worn by some Italian peasants, etc.; one 
of a set of brads passing diagonally around the 
leg below the knee ana forming a defense for 
armed men. 

lltf-bone (leg'bdn). n. Any bone of tho hind 
limb of a vertebrate. These aro the femur or thigh- 
bone; the tibia, ihln-bone, or leg-bone propor ; the flbuls, 
perone, or outer bone of the lower leg; the patella or 
knoepsn ; and, in animals which walk upon the toes, the 
bones of the tarns and metatarsus, non as the cannon- 
bone of the horse or ox. See onts under sannon-tone, /e- 
mur/tbulai and kinBt^joieL 

lag-boot Uoff'bCt), R, In a harness, a horse- 
boot exteudinff from the hoof to the knee, used 
to protect the limb. 

tarty In erUsket^ a run made on a 

ball tonoung ray part of the batsman’s person 
except his hand. 

lagat (laj), V. t, A Middle English aphetio form 
ox allege^ and aUege^. 

lagaanoaf, n- Same as legianoe for allegiance, 

lagemantt, a- An obsolete form of ledgment. 


lag«r 

jQft ^ ft* of Diwhiia re- 

omded by the Poets. i*Nrvk<H^ Pflgrlmaee; p. It 

8. A musical composition set to a poetical story, 
or Intended to express such a story without 
word8.-~4. An inscription or device of any 
kind; particularly, the Inscription on a shield or 
coat ox arms, or tho explanatory inscription on 
a monument or under a plan or drawing, or the 
inscription which accompanies a picture, whe- 
ther descriptive orsuppoHcd to stand for words 
used by the persons represented in tho pic- 
ture. 

Tho new liiBorlptlun In freeh paint, Peffer and Bnagj^, 
dliplaolng the tlmo-honourod and not eaxfly to bo ueol- 
phered Uganda Poffer, only. DUketu, Bleak Houm, x. 

6. In numie,, the words or letters stamped on 
the obverse or the reverse of a coin or mediU: 
sometimes differentiated from inecHpUm astiie 
reaffing around the clrcuinfereuee of a cobi or 
modal, and sometimes aa all that is inscribed ex- 
cepting tho name of the sovereign or other per- 
son represented. 

The lint fault therefore which I shall And with a modem 
Ugtad is Its dltfusiveneM; yon have lometimes the whefle 
iwldilt. 


AddCfon, Ancient Modali, IIL 


■lue of a medal overrun y 

6t. A roll; list; book. 

Many taloa ge tdlon that Theologye lemoih ; 

And that I man made waa and niy name yentred 
In (ho kgende of Ivf longo er I wore, 

Or dies viiwrlton for aomme wikkedneaao aa holy^t wyt- 
J*teni Plowman (B), x. 916. 


ohorda in the mldat of stMoato paaaages) by the mark ->■ 
or v' above or bcAow. 

IL R. A smooth, coimeoted manner of per- 
formance, or a passage so performed, in sing- 


oigan and the ptanofoi^ It la produeed 6 y holdiiw each 
kay unto Just as the next la nraok ; on oowed iiiBtm- 
meota It la prodnoed by a coutlnuona motion of the bow, 
eithar up or down. 

Itgatoir (IfgS'tor), n. [< L. Uaator, a tMtatoK< 
Mpofus, pp. of legare, bequeath: see legate, r.*.] 
A testator; one who bequeaths a legacy. 

A fair ffftf** 

Bequaatb'd by soma UgUbe^i last Intent 

PrpdMi, Hind and Fantliar,lL 876. 


legom-poiiet (l^^ jBm-po'nS), n, [< L. legem pone, 
the title, in the Ai^licun prayer-book, of a 
psalm (the fifth diviAn of Hs. cxix., which be- 
gins in tho Vulgate with these words: **Legem 
pone mil^ Domine, viam Justificationum tua- 
rum”; A. v ** Teach mo, O jjord, the way of thy 
statutes”) appointed for the 25th day of the 
month. This psalm came to be assooiatod es- 
pecially with the 25th day of March, formorly 
the be^nning of the year, and thus a genenu 
pay-day; hence the application of the phrase 
to ready money,” an application probably 
assisted by a humorous twist i^ven to the lit- 
eral translation 'lay down the law,’ taken to 
mean 'lay down what Is required,’ i. e, " the 
needful,” *' the ready”; L. legem, aoo. of lex , law 
(see legal); pone, 2d pers. sing. impv. of ponerc, 
put, placo, lay: see ponenW] Beady money; 
cash. [Old slang.] 

If Ugem wma eomoo, he la reoeav'd, 

When Vta hand hak>eo la of hope beremv'd. 

The ApwaSnaU FA<s»totfd(1694X iUaXliwdl.) 

But in this, hero la nothing to bee abated, all their speech 
la Itgem pose, or else with their 111 ouatome they will de- 
tainethee. 8 . JtfOuAid, Ra^ In Prison, p. 86 . 

, (lej'end or le'Jend), n. [< ME. legmde, 

OF. iegende, F. Ugefide s Sp. legenda as Pg. 
legenda,ienda n It. legpenda m D. G, Dan. S- 
qende m Bw. legend, a le^nd, < ML. legenda, 
f., a legend, story, osp. the lives of the saints; 
orig. thii^ to be read, nent.pl. of fat. pass, 
pan, of iegerej read, gb Gr. Myuv, speak: sec 
lecture, etc,] 1. In the early church, a selection 
of readings mm Scripture appointed for use at 
divine service; later, rad more especially, the 
chronicle or register of the lives or tho saints, 
formerly read at matins and in the refectories 
of religious houses. 

The Logand oontalned all the leaooni out of Holy Writ, 
and the woAa of the fatbera read at matins. 

Rook, Ohunm of our Fatben, in. U. 812. 

8. An entertaining story, especially In early 
times one relating to wonders or miracles told 
of a saint ; hence, any unantbentio and improb- 
able or non-historioal narrative handed down 
from early times; a tradition. 

Thon ahalt, Whyl that then llveot, yere by yere, 

The most party of thy tymo ipende 


and wives 

lovinge all her llvaa. 

*, IM to Good Women, L 488. 
It were inflnlte, and indeed rldScnloua to neak of all 
the Mli^ee reported to be done Iw this sC Dunaton, 
whiidi may be flCfor a Logand, but not tor a CAmmlole. 

Mur, Obronhdei^ p. 18. 


"ofthemlddloagea 

records, oonifatlngot 

desorlptlona of festivals 

It waa written by Jacobus de Vonigln(V Archbishop of Ge- 
noa, about the end of the thirteenth oeutu», and la filled 
with fancies and inventions lo extravagant aa to be now 
nnlvenwlfr diooredtted. 

legend (fej'end or 15 'lend), v, t. [< legend, r.] 
1. To iiarrato or celcDratc in or as in a legend. 
Nor ladies wanton love, nor wiiid'rlng knight 
Logand I out in rhimea aU richly dtght. 

np. Sail, Satires, 1- h 
Bom of those perhape by others aro kgondod for great 
Ralnta MUtan, Hist. Eng., III. 

8. To furninh with an InBoription; inscribe 
with a legend: as, "a legended tomh,” Poe. 
legenda Oe-jon'dii), n. pi, [L., things to be 
read: see kgvnd.'\ Eixles,, thiu^ which may be 
or arc to be read, ns distinguished from mdenda, 
things to be believed. 

Imndaiy (lej'cn- or IC'jen-d^ri), n. and n. [a 
^ Ugenaairc cs Bp. Pg. legendario ss It. leggen- 
dario, < ML. Icgendarina, prop, adj., pertaining 
to legends (as a noun, so, Imr, a book of le- 

g snds). < legenda, a legend: see ^v^tvtd.] I, a. 

ousisiiug of legends; like a legend; trrai- 
tional; mythical; fabulous. 

Thereupon she took 

A bird’s-eye view of all tlie ungroolous past; 
Glanced at the UgoHdany Amssuu 
As emblematic ui a nobler age. 

Tannyom, Ihrliioess, IL 

n. R-; pi. kgendariee (-riz). 1. A chronicle 
or register of uie lives of tho saints: same as 
legend, 1.^8. A book of legends. 

Bead the Countess of Pembroke's ** Aroadia," a gallant 
l^ondarg, full at pleasurable acoldenta Januo YL 

8. A relator or compiler of legends, 
legendist (lej^eu- or 16^jen-dist), n. [< legend 
-F -<8f.] A writer of legends. 

Thla waa decidedly an invention of the hpendM. 

gofdkey, Letters, IV. 818. (Ehsyc. IMdC.) 

lagondlse (loi'en- or le' jon-dls), v, t , ; pret. rad 
pp. legendiiseif ppr. legenaieing, [< kgena + -ise.] 
To affix a legend to; inscribe with a legend. 
Legendre'a ^nation. Bee equation. 
Legazidriail (lo-jen'drl-ra), a. [< Legendre 
(see def.) + -fau.] Pertaixung to or invented 
by the eminent French mathematician Adrien 
Mario TiOgendre (1752-18.35).— isgsiidxluftnio- 
tioii. AcejRmcEcm.— LofandxlraorLefsBdro'ssyVr 
bSTe symbol, looking like a frmotlon in parentharii, used 
in the theory of numbers. It is equal to plni or mlnni 
nnita, Bcoordliuc as the numerator is or is not a qnadrade 
resldae of the denominator. It vanlahes if the numerator 
Is divisible by me dsnomluator. 
legarif, r. and a. An obsolete form of ledger^, 
leger^ (leJ'M, a, [Also ledger; < OF. legier, 
ligier, leger, F. l^er m Bp. Ugero b Pg. ligelro 
ss It. Uggient, light, nimble, < L. as if ^kviari^ 
us, < levis, light! eee levity,] 1, Light or small, 
as a line. phrases below.-* 8f. Blight ; un- 

important; trivial: ae," 20 p 0 r perfonnances,” 

orbelowastairtolnoreaaeitses- ■ 

tent temponrlly to more than tho . — 

usual five lines. The leger Unas - - ■ 

are numbered from the staff both 

upward and downward. Also .iMjnBtiMhiMr. 


ligw 

otIM MmA ifiii.--L|gtr jmoe, in wnuM noiaMni, a 
qiieebttWMnlcgwUiKM. TnelogeripMetmtiiimberod 

from tbe ttaff both upward and ^ 

Aim oidLed odM 


8402 

lag liamaiS (leg^lito^iiet)>fi. la medieval armor, 
tne defensefl of the leffB and thiffhfi. Hewitt, 


l^gardMiULin 
mftnOi n. 


'6r-d$- 
■ly mod. 


E. 200wrd0iMaf9i«, Ugiorde^ — 
maifne, leyaier demainOf linger du main€,< F. Uger 
de maim^ light of hand : light (see Ugcr*^^ 

0,); dej<L.d 0 ,of; main^(,h,manu8flmdi see 
UMifita.j Sleight of hand; a deceptive per- 
formance or trick which depondc on dexterity 
of hand; fallacious adroitnesiif trickery, or de- 
ception generally. 

Piroelue th^ darnaiM, wvth which they would 
' ' ~ ~ ~ loud uud shift the trouth osyaa 

atrT.Mvn, WoAm,^. 818, 


Ingle forth thlr 



He In allghti aud Jugliiig featos did flow, 

And of Ugi&rdamagnt the myiterios did know. 

Sjpnmr, K Q., V. ix. lA 

The gypsies wore then to divide lUl the money that had 
been got tliat week, either by stealing linen or poultry, or 
by foHuiie-tolltng or Imerdniuiin. 

f. WedUm, (Complete Atiglor, p. 112. 

To make it ground of aoouiatlon against a olamof men 
Chat thoy are not patriotic is the most vulgar hmrdsfiMga 
of sQ^iitiy. jraeaufap, Civil lUiablUaes w the Jewa 

iMCrdaniftlnllt (lej^6r-de-m&'nigtl, n. [< Utger- 
amain + One who praotiseB legerde- 

main; a juggler; a trickster. 

Tingt, n, [< leger^, ledger^, 4, + -iw^rl.] 
) the quotauon, and ledger^ a., 4. 

The law of Ugering, which Is a deceit that colliers abuse 
the oommonwealth wlthall in having unlawful sackes. 

tfrssiM, Discovery of Ooosnage (IDUIX 

ligexlty (l?-jeT'i-ti), n. [< OP. hgerite (T, Ugn- 
fefd),liightneBS,<2cpeMi^it: Beeloper^.] Light- 
neBH; nimbleness. [Bare.] 

When the mind is quicken'd, out of doubt, 

The orgaua though defuuct ana dead before, 
break up their drowsy grave, and newly move 
With oasted slough and fresh 

Akalr.,HetLV., Iv. 1. 23. 

, ff. Plural of lex, 

j «. A variant of Icginler, 

A Middle English form of toy*, 
agge^ti tt. A Middle English form of Irjf. 
agga^i t’. t. An aphetic form of nUcgnl^, 

(leg'ed or lo^), a. [< leg + 1. 

Ying legs: often In <fompOBitionf as, the 
legged maple-borer; a %yro4egged animal. 

What have we horef a roan or a flshV * . . LmftA like 
a mao 1 8hak., Tempest, u. 2. 36. 

A flue dean cone he is : I would have him Imried, 

Bvtn aa he Ilea croBB4s0!g’d, like one o' the Templars. 

Bauu, and FL^ Captain, li. 2. 

2. In her,f having legs, as a bird, of a different 
tincture from the bo&. 

laggat (log'et), ti, [Cff. Uqgctf Udgvt’] A kind 
oTtool used by reed-thatohers. [Local, Eng.] 
lagiladro (le-ja'dro), udn, [It., pretty, lighf, < 
leggiero, light : see leger*^,'\ In mneicy a airec- 
tiop that the music to which the word is ap- 
pended ia to be performed gaily or briskly, 
laggladronit (lej-i-ad'rus), a, [< It. leggiadroy 
pretty, graceful: see leggiadro,} Graceful; 
ideaelng. 

Yet tlUa betlremeut’s cloud ne'r ovoroast 
Those beams of kggiadroua courtesy 
Which smild ill her dmortinoiit. 

J, Beaunumt, Psycho, xvlii. 

laggitro (le-ja'rp), a, and ade, [It., light: see 
iMcrS.] In musiCy in a light, easy, rapid manner, 
without emphaaining single tones: usually ap- 
plied ^ 

see lei 

|•g^9''(leg'in), n. Bee legging, 
iaSlu (leg'lng), n. [< kg + -inp^.] An out- 
er!^ extra covering for the leg, usually for 
cold weather or rough traveling, it commonly has 
die fonn of a long gaiter extending to the knee, but for 
nodal purpoaea and aometimea for children to the thigh. 
Oneu pronounced aud sometlmM written kggin. 

He was dressed in deer-skin Ugtfiega, 

Mngod with hedgehog quills and ermlno. 

iMWMm Hiawatha. zL 

liMiim (leg'izm), ». [< Zqg (hlacickg) 4- -^ro.] 
The character or praouces of a leg or blackleg. 
SUMikwood^a Mag, [Slang.] 
liggy [< ^ "T H^i.] Long-legged; 

hanim ^propomonately long and generally 
lank legs. 

Bobby frsqneiiti the Union Jack dub^ whers yon behold 
Bhmpefa long-tailed Ismmare in the custody of a red- 
JaXet 7Aed»fey,Bodrd Snobs,!. 

like her great granddam, nearde-lUu she stood fun 
dxteen handa but was netther km nor Ught of bone. 

BrnSera MaS!, LZXVL 206. 

light, a. A Middle English form of kaX, 



loghet, A Middle EngliiA form of Ik^* 
leghom (leg^hAm), n, and a, [Bo called ffom 
Leghorn, FT Lkoume s Bp. Lwma b Pgr Li- 
omcy < It. Lkomoy < L. Lihurnwty Gr. 
^Ptolemy), a sea-port in Tuscany.] 1. n. 1. 
A ilno kind of plait for bonnets and hats 
made in Tuscany from the straw of a pecu- 
liar variety of wheat, Tritkmm vulrnre (turffi- 
dum)y thickly sown, out green, and bleached: 
so named because expoixed mm Leghorn.— 
2. A bonnet or hat made of this maiorial.— 
8* [cap.] An important breed of the common 
domestic fowl, of the Spanish t^, character- 
ized by great activity and rather small size, 
high, serrated comb, drooping to one side in 
the hen, and white ear-lobes. The ohlof vaiieties 
are the brovm (eoloted like h!ack>hreeated red gamesX 
aud the whita^ oomMgue or eiukwy and Uock Lwhuriia 
all but the last having yellow logs and beak* 'i'he Leg- 
horns are noted u being pertasps the most pibiiflo layers 
of ell puttl^. 

n. a. Pertaining to or brought from the city 
of Leghom ; also, made of or relating to Leg- 
hom 
hem 

nets aud 

used.— Lsihom straw, the stnw ox a variely of wheat, 
TriOmm eiu^rv, somotlmes oonaidered a distmot qieoiM 
with the name T, tmyidium, 

legUncet (le'j^s), n. [Also legeancey Ugmnooy 
lUgeaneOy < liffi. kgianoey kgeaunooy etc., kgeanHy 
ligaunmy etc., < OF. ligeanee, Ugeauneey ikgcaneey 
liganeoyete,*, see aUe^nce,'} Same as allegiance. 
God forbid, but eoh were others brother, 

(If one ligkuMa due vnto the king. 

ITotf Voyegm, I. IDO. 

8o also of aman that la abjured the realmo ; for notwith- 
atandiiig the abjuration, ho oweth the king his hgeaues, 
and rouiaineth within me kings protection. 

M, JkSlon, Country Justioo (ICSOX 

leglUlity (loj-i-bll^i-ti). n, [< kgihk: boo -bil- 
wg.'] Capability or being road; legiblenoss. 

His [l^b's] badinage on hit sister's handwriting waa lo 
Jeit it was remailmble for its i^ect leyMIdp. 

7h(roiffd, Memoirs of Iamb. 

legible (lejM-bi), a, [s Bp, kgihk s Pg. kgi- 
vely < LL. kgilHliSy le^ble, < L. kgercy read: 
see legend,} 1. That may bo reM; written 
plainly or in intelligible characters : as, a kgU 
Ik manuRoript. 

Let me receive no more Gibberish or llleroglyphlcB from 
you, hut kgiiUa Lettors. Uowdl, Letters, 1. v. 28. 

The old gate [of the convent of Mount SinalJ now built 
up is on the west side ; there is some sign of a Greek in- 
scription over it, but such as I belteve would not be kgQdty 
if any one could oome near ft 

Pveoekey DesoripUou of the Ifiait, L 142. 
Hence— 2, That may bo discovered or dis- 
ceme<l by marks or indications. 

People's opinions of themselves arc Uglbla in their uoun- 
tenanoes. Jammy OoUiar. 

Keadable^ reoogniaable, plain, manlfeat 
leglbleiieaB (loj'i-bl-nes), n. The quality or 
state of beii^ legible; legibility, 
legibly (lej'i-Dli), adv. In a legible manuor; 
so as to be read without difficulty; as, a manu- 
script kgiblg written, 
legi^. n. and a. See ledger^ 
lagiardainaiiBett n. Bee kgerdmain, 
legio (le'ji-o), n,i pi. kgionea (14-j1-d'nez}. [L.; 
see legion.} In yo67.j a le^^ion 
legion 

» . 

a Bomau legion, < kgercy gather, seleet, 
iiyeiVy eollcot: see kgend,} 1. In Bom, 
anUg.y a body of infantry not corresponding ex- 
actly to either the regiment or the army-corps of 
modem times, composed of different numbers of 
men at different periods, from 3,000 under the 
kings to over 0,000 under Marius, usually com- 
bined with a eonsiderableproportion of cavalry. 
The anoiflot legion had SCO haraa and that of Marius about 
700. Each logiou waa divided into ten oohents, esob oo> 
hort into three maniplea, and each mauMe Into two oen- 
turies. Thejgreat power of the Bomau legion was due to its 
rigid dlsdpiue and its taottosl formation In battle, which 
was so open and flexible u to enable it to men eveiy 
emeira^withoatiaiprlaetirderaiuirement It thus pre- 
sented a atrong contrast on the ouo baud to the nnwiridy 
solidity of the Greek phalanx, and on the other to the 
conf u sed and undisetpuned state of other armiee of the 
time. Compare mauvlB. 

Our Moiy are brim-fnlL our cause Is ripe. 

A 216 . 

2. In French hiety one of numerous military bod- 
ies so called at different periods. Fomtgn kgUm 
were employed by the kings from medieval times. Annm- 
ber of them were fonned dnring the Bevolution and under 
the first e^rq of which one was maintained tfll a reeent 
period. Tnia body, called speolflcaUy Me made 
itaelf flunoua In Algleri and in the Crimea, mare were 
also jweeOwM Iqriofif m tiM aixteenth cm 


A MUi* o( fik. Mm IV dsrlM In AlgUn. 

Mm, AToAui, wgen on the Bhlne, 

8. Any distinct military force or organization 
comparable to the Roman legion. 


I myiciU beheld the King 
lead of all hit Table Bound, 



Ohazge at the ht 

And aU his Ugima v^ing Christ and him. 

TMgsofi, Lanodot and Elaine. 

4, An extraordinary number; a great multi- 
tude. 

My name la LegAm; for we are many. Maifcv. o. 

Where one aln has entered, kgixm force their way 
through the same breach. Ikgm, 

5. In »odl,y a large group or series of animals, 
of indeterzninate taxonomic rank, but generally 
of high grade, in Haeckel's system, for example, the 
kgkn intervenes between the mAdkaa andpthe or^, and 
oorreiponda to what is niusUy called a sifperordcr.— La- 
gion Of Honor, in Kranoe, an order of dlitinctiini and re- 
ward lor dvil ana mllitaiy sorvloea, inatituied iu May, iso^, 
dnriiw (he oonanlaie, by Napoleon Bonaparte^ but since 
modified from time to time In important pertlonlars. Dn- 
der the first empire the distinctions oonf erred invested the 
person decorated with the rank of legioiiars;; ofllocr, com- 
mander, grand-dfioer, or grand-cruse. The order holds 
ooniidoraole proper^, the proceeds of which ore paid out 
in p^Blona imdpaily to wounded aud disabled menilioni. 
—The Tbundering LeMon, in Christian tradltlun, thu 
name given to a legion ofUbrlsilans in the army of Marcus 
Aurdmi, In battle with the Quad!, whoae prayers for rsin 
were answered, according to the tradition, by a thunder- 
shower which refreshed the thirsty Komans, while it de- 
stroyed numbers of the enemy hy llghtnliur. 

lAgiGH (le'jou), e. t, [< kgimy u. J To enroll 
or form into a legion. 

We met the vultures, kgtmad In the oir, 
Stemming the torrent of the tainted wind. 

Shakay, Hellsa. 

legionary (IS'jQn-a-ri), a, and n. [us F. kgitm- 
naire m Bp. Pg. It. kgionarit), < L. lytknarive, 
belonging to a legion, < kgio(n~)y a Roman lo- 
giou : seeldi/ioN.] 1. a. 1 . Pertaining to or eon- 
sisting of a legion or lemons : as, kgumarn dis- 
cipline; a legionary Koldier; a l^/ionary force, 
—2. Containing a great number. 

Too many applying themsel vos betwixt Jest and earnest 
make up the Ug&mary body of erronr. atr T. Hrouma, 

n. ful pi. kmonuries (-riz). 1. One of a 1(4- 
gion; ospeoially, a Roman soldier belonging to 
a l^on or a subaltern member of the Legion 
of Houor.«2. The neuter of a kind of red ant: 
so named by Hiilier. It is probably the neuter 
of Polyergue mftmtm, a slave-making species. 
legio HM. n. Plural of legio, 
legionlEe (ifi'jgn-iz), v, t,; uret. and pp. kgion- 
kedyppT.kgionking, [< legion + ~iffe,} To form 
in a legion. 

Desoend, sweet Angeli^ imrAmii'a in rankea 

Airiisr, Holy Boode, p. 28. 

(leg'i^^Tu), ft. 1. A fetter for the log. 
fy Great Expectations, xvi.— 2. In oar- 
building, a wrought-iron forging attached to the 
sole-bar, and Hupporting the foot-boards, 
legifllate (lej'is-iay, r,; pret. aud np. kgielatedy 
ppr. kgkUiHng, [A back formation (like Fg. 
tegislar) from kgklafof'y leginlationy etc., q. vV] 
I, intram. To exercise the function of legisla- 
tion ; make or ouaot a law or laws. ■ 

n. tram. To act upon or effect by means of 
legislation; determine ^ enactment: as, to 
k^late a man out of office (as by abolishing 
the office or changing its tenure) ; to kgkUite a 
corporation into existence. [U. M 
legifllation (lej-is-l&'shpn ), fi. [s F. kgialation 
SB Bp. Icgiftlaewn ss Pg. kgiyla^ ss It. kgkla- 
eione, < L. kgia kiHo(ft-), a proposing of a law : 
kgiHy gen. of kxy law (see legal)) Mtio(fi-), a 
bearing, proposing: see latim,} 1. The enact- 
ing of laws or statutes ; the exercise of the pow- 
er of legislating ; the business of a legislator or a 
legislature*— 2. The product of lemslative ac- 
tion ; a law or the laws promulgate by a legis- 
lator or a legislature; a statute, or a body of 
statutovy law: as, the kgialatkn of Moses is 
contained in the Pentateuah — fn * p« 
that lefflilatlon which affects the intsreitacf a particular 
class of persona— Qenaral IsililattfliiL that %islatlon 
which is apiaioable throughouCme state mnetelly, aa dis- 
ringolahsa trim ayaeUl kgUeitm, which affects only per- 
tionlar persons or loosliuea— Loofil ^f*^^**^ See 


iBglilatlYe (leriB-l»-tiy). a. and n. [. F. Ugie- 
lat{fm 6b. Pg. It. kgklamo; as kgmaie + -ice.] 

1. a. 1. Pertaining to or resulting from legisla- 
tion ; oidamed by a legislator or a legislatiue; 
having statutory force or quality : myiegiylaUve 
proceedings; a kgMatke prohiDltion. 

The poet Is a kind of lawgiver, and those qnalltles are 
proper to the kgWSWaa style. Drydan, 

2. Having power to legislate; enacting or ut- 
tering laws; lawmaking: Myakaielative body; 
kgielaUve autbority.^S. Of or belonging to a 



legifllatare ; relating to or oonaiiiting of a body 
oflegiiilatorB: as, a kgialaUve oommittee; a 
Icifialatiw YOte\ a reoess.— Lsilslallvo 

Aiiembly* Bee wwmMy.— LiglillatiTe powir, the 
iKiwer to make or alter lawa. See /udMu pcwtr (under 
UudMalh snd MtouUte, 1. 

n. a* A person, as a prinoe or dictator, or 
a body of persons, as a parliamentary assem- 
bly. inyested with authority to make or alter 
laws. Oompare aseeuUve. 

The power of the UgUMu, being derived from the peo- 
ple by a poaltivo volniitaiy grant and Inetltotlon. can be 
110 other than what that poaitlve grant oonvejred, whloh 
holrig only to make laws and not to make leglalaton, the 
UtaUkOitB oan have no power to tranafor their antbcnlty 
of making laws, and plane it In other hands* 

loefta Cirn Government, xL 

legUlatlyely (lej * is-l$-tiv-]i), ado. By legis- 
lative action; by means of legation, 
lei^alator (lej'is-lfi-tgr^ n* [m F* 
s Bp. Pg. Ugwador a It. legMaioref CL. i!s^ 
laU>r (also legum lator), a lawgiver: Ugia^ gen., 
gen. pi., of kr, law (see Ugal)\ lator, a 
bearer, proposer of a law, i latas^ us^ as pp. 
of ferre s E. boar^. Of. legUlaiianA A law- 
giver; an individual who gives or makes laws; 
also, a member of a lenslatnre or parliament, 
or other lawmaking b<Sy. 
leglBlatorlal (lePis-l^to'ri-al), a. [< logialator 
+ 1. Pertaining or relating to legislation 

or legislators: as, Ififinlatorial Tpower ordiota- 
tion,— 2. Having the power of a legislator; 
acting as a legislator or legislature. 

Shlon, the logidatortal founder of Athens. 

Dt Qutneti/t Homer, IL 

One may fmagliifl a commnnlty j^emed 1^ a dq»en- 
dont itgSMorial body. Sniye, Brit., XIV* 867. 

legislatOTsbip (lu'is-l&-tpr-ship). a. [< legis- 
lator + -sMpT] The office of lenslator, 
lealslatresB (loj'is-la-tres). n. i< legislator + 
A woman who makes laws: a female 

a .tor. Shaftesbury. Morals, iv. $ 2. 

trlz (leJ-is-la'triks), n. [s F. Ugisla- 
irioCf < L. as if^legia latrix, fern, of legis latOTf 
legislator : see legislator. "i Same as lemlatress. 
leiWfttlire (lej^is-lj^tar), «. [= F. Ugislature 
=s Bp. Pg* It. kgislatura, legiglaturc, < L. legis, 
gen. of lox, law, + (LL.) luiura, a bearing, oar- 
rying, < latus, pp. of ferre s E. bear^t see legis- 
lator.] 1. A body of lawmakers; an assem- 
blage of men invested with the power of mak- 
ing, repealing, or changing the laws of a coun- 
try or state, and of raising and appropriating 
its revenues. A lesUlatura genondly oonilita of two 
houMM or separato bodies acting oonourrently, and uinally 
nKiuiroe the assent of tho supreme executive authority for 
the validation of its acts, tlie refusal of which, however, 
muy In the United States be overcome i)y a preiorlbed 
luiguilty of votes. {Beoesto.) Legislatnres have different 
spooltlo names, as the Oonatm of tho United States and 
the Leuidatww of most of tho separate States (the former 
oonsletius of a Senate and Uouee of Representatives, and 
the two houses of the latter being generally alio termed 
Senate and House of B<mreeentatiyei or Aieembly), the 
ParUamsnt of Great nriudn (divided into the House of 
liords and the House of Commons^ the Jtsiehttaff of Ger- 
many, tho OortM of Spain, etc. See kouifl, n., 6. 

In the fs^otinv, the people are a oheok on tike nobaity, 
and the nobility a oheok upon the pemle. 

^Sliatm,Oom.,LU. 
*Twas April, as the bumpkins say ; 
TholayGlaeNrwoaU’dltM Ceuyer, A liable, 

2, Any body of persons authorised to make 
laws or rules for the community represented by 
them: as, the General Assembly & the legisla- 
ture of tlie Presbyterian Church. 
leriit(lfi^jiBt),n. [<OF.legiete,T.lSgistemBp. 
A. It. legistaf < ML. le^ta, one skillod in law, 
<L. kr(20p-), lawiseeT^ah Ct. kgister.] One 
skillod in mo laws. 

^ there ihonld be omnlation between them, yet 
they win agree in magnifying that wherein they 
^hl0Ol^ t3tei% oxsvlL, TO tho 
Ye learned legUtt at oontentioui law. 

Ford, Fsme'i Memorial. 

leglitert, n. [ME., also legistre, legester, < OF. 
legisire, equlv. to legiste, legist : see legist.] A 
legist. • 

Bisshopes yUesied gif thei ben si thd thnlden, 
l4gMrMolbothetbelaw6S,the lowed thero-wlth to predhe. 
, Piste ffoKmuMi(BXvlL 14. 

legitlliL n. See legitime, 
l6gl1dma^(lf-jit^*xn(M n. [< legiUmalfe) -f 
-oy.] 1. The state of being legiumate; con- 
formity to law, rule, or piineipTe; natural or 
logical result : regularity: propriety; correct- 
ness: as, the Ugitfmaey of a government, of an 
argument, or of a conclnsion. 

Dnrlim his first ten yean of duty Benit served In Berlin 
andFsrii; the first, thestronglmldof moreoon- 

■ervatlve than Vienna Itsm ; the second, the oenter of 
fSshlon and oolture, where the salon had not yet bei 
Qmrtmiy Beu, CXI.V. 
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Speolfioally— 2. Lawfulness of birth: opposed 
to bastardy.^3. Directness or regularity of de- 
scent, as ufeoting the right of sneoession. See 
tegitimisi, 2. 

Ifigltllliate (If-jit'i-mftt), V. i. ; pret. and pp. le- 
fitimaM, ppr. legitimating, [< ML, l^timatus, 
pp. of le^mare (> It. legitimare s Pg. Sp. le- 
gitimar a F. kgitimer), make lawful, < L, legi- 
timuSf lawful : sea legitime,] 1, To make law- 
ful ; establish the legitimacy or propriety of. 

Our blessed Lord was jdeased tohiggiiiifliefear to ns fay 
his agony end prayers in the girdeti. 

Jar. ToUkr, Hdly DyinR Ui. 8. 

To enaot a statute of that whloh he dares not seem to 
approve, even to IsyMmote vloe. Jraien, Divoroc^ IL S. 

The general voice has Uggemied this obJeoUon. 

JQSrnn, Correspondanoe, IL 46a 

2. To render legitimate, as a bastard; invest 
with tho rights of a loi^timate child or lawful 
heir, as one bom out of wedlock. Under the civil 
and oanon laws operative in many Bnrqpean oonntrlea a 
bastard la legitimated by the subeeqnent marriage of the 
parents ; but this is not the ease under the lawsofUngland 
and most of the United States. 

At this Time, in a Parliament, the Duke of Lanoaiter 
oansed to be UgtdmaOd the Issue he had by Katherine 
Mwinford before he married her. 

Boktr, Chroniolea, y. 147. 

lagltlinate n$-jitl-Riftt), a. r< ML, legiUmatus, 
pp. of legitimare, mi^e lawful: see the verb.] 
1. Aeooi^g to law, rule, or precedent; agree- 
able to established principles or standards; in 
conformity with custom or usage; lawful; reg- 
ular; orderly; proper: as, a l^timaie king or 
government ; the legitimate drama; a legiHmale 
subject of debate; kgiiimatetreAo. 

There ore certain themes • . . which are too entirely 
horrible for IsyMmsts flotion. Poe, Talea I. SsK 

Among the topios of literary speonlaiion, there is none 
more UrndmaU or more interesting than to consider who, 
■moug the writers of a given ag^ are eloeted to live. 

QkOaoA, Might of Righiv p. 1S8. 


8. In Qennany, etc., proof of identii^ and of 
legal permission to reside in a oertam place, 


empoweriimt 

pose of his heritage or movables at any time during hia Ufa 
and to make a testament These pnvilegea however, he 
can now enjoy without letters of Intimation. 
legUsbMffiat (If-jit'i-mHlBt), n. [< kgiUmate, 
a., + -ktl ^mouslegiamisi. 

f.; ^mt.audpp. 


legitimatised,pgit. UtgiAmaUHng. 

+ 4ge.] To legitimate. [Rare.] 

AGovenioivGeneralof theSondan . . . who 
the slave-trade by a deorea Tho Oostury, 

Iggitlme (lej'i-tim), 
gSlmo l^timo \ 
mm, aocoming to law, legal. 


legitimate 


m. eei. 


[< F. legitime s Bp. fe- 
ll. U^itHmo^ < L. legiti- 


I, law: see legal,] In^rkw, the part 


legitimate, 
M law, the 


I, Ckr 




ly married; as, legiti- 
ite heir. 

Umate; 

f wedlock bear him. 
Shak,, E. John, L 1. lia 


of the free movable property of a testator 
which he cannot bequeath awaj from his ohil- 
dren, or deprive them of inheriting by making 
gi^ while living. The one fburth whloh was thna 
aeonred to the ohtldrra by the Roman law was termed the 
FalddUm portion, the law being named after the tribune 
Faloidluawhopropoaedlt. lliiiprinotple has been adopt- 
ed in varying extent in some of tho prineipal oountriea of 
Europalneludlng Sootland^Md also in LouislaDa. In Soota 
law the legitime (commonly imelled IvfiBm), alao celled 
batnuf part (uTpsof (the part which the teatatormayfredy 
dispose of being termed the dmuPepart), amounts to one 
third where thefktber has left a widow, and one half where 
there la no widow. It cannot be dlmlnlahed or alfoetad 
by amr toatameiita]7 or other deed. 
l6gmmiaffioii,l6gltllil^ ^olegitimieatkm, 
tegitimiec, 

(l^jit'i-mism), n. [< F. kSgitimisme, 
CL. legitimus, legiiamute : see l^time and -dmi.] 
Maintenanee of or insistence upon legitimacy 
in auy relation; specifleally, the principles of 
the Legitimists. 

The theory of sovereignly and government sailed legM- 
eriCi^whioh is Mil a factor to Md Spa^ joU- 


Spocldoallv»2. Of lawful birth ; bom in wed- 
lock, or of parents leg " - - ^ ^ ^ — 

mate children ; a legim 
Sirrah, your liroth« Is 
Yourtother'awlfedidi 


A iMganofe child Is one bom of wedlock; or,morepar. 
tlonlany, one between whose parents the relation of mar. 
riago snDsljted either at the time when ho was begotten, 
or at the time when he was bom, or at some Intervening 
period. BMeiHfiOoni.,fii!. 

3. Justly based on the premises; logioally eor- 
reot, allowable, or valid: as, a legitimate result; 
legitimate arguments or oonclusion. 

I will prove it (an assertion] UgilttimiiBe, sir, upon the 
oaths of judgement and reason. 

akak., Twdfth Klghti Ut. S. la 
A series of UgOimaU eyllcgli^ exhibiting separatdy 
and distinctly, In a light as dear and strong u language 
oan afford, each sucoosslve link of the demonstration. 

D. BtsiDorf, Human Mind, U. ilL 1. 
It Is Just as ligMmats an Inferenoe that there are bodies 
to Hteuw space not lamtoous u that there are luminous 
bodies In space not visible. 

J, CroU, Climate and Ooamology, p. 8ia 
Lfigltlinaiti drama, a designation used at different perl- 
oda ww a varring sp^flo referenoe, being sometimes 


sacred and indefeasible law regnlatiiig suooeailon to the 
Crowh, and placing it iHqrond oompetluon and above popu- 
lar sanction. Matno, Bariy Iaw and Cnstcm, pw*f48, 

legltiinlfit (l^jit'i-mist). n. [< F. IMtimiste m 
1^. legitimista, < L* lemtimus, legitUDate: see 
legitime and -kf.] 1. tme wbomauitains or ad- 
vocates legitimacy of any kind ; especially, a 
supporter of legitimate authority; one who be- 

. lieves in the sacreduess of hereditary monarchi- 
cal government ; a favorer of the doctrine of 
divine right. Bpeciflcally»2. [cop,] (a) In 
France, a supporter of tho claim to toe throne 
of the elder branch of the Bourbons, descen- 
dants of Louis XIV., in opposition to that of 
the Orleans family, desoeudants of the Dnke 
of Orleans, brother of Louis XIV. CbaileaX, 
the representative of tho older ItoOL wu deposed to 18S0, 
and roplaoed by Leals Philippa of the younger Una The 
Bttooesalon feU into aboyanoe after the deposition of the 
latter to 1848, and the dispute was terminated to 1888 by 
the death of the ohlldleH Oomte de Cbamhord (who win 
actually inveeted with the crown at the ege of tan by the 
abdloation of his grandfather, Charlea X., and of the dan^ 
■ ■ ■ l’Angottl4 ^ 


nhin. the Due d' 
nerents Henry V.>, iMVing 


and waa called by hta ad- 
le Comte de i*aria ' “ 


former tlma— Ltffttunate prtfndics, an Innate or a 
priori ureiumptlon and anticipation of iiatare.a|7n. Le- 

Intimately t-li)» adv. In a legiti- 

mate manner; lawfully; aoooidlngtolaw; gen- 
uinely; not falsely. 

legltlinateneea (If-jit^i-rofit-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being legitimate; legality; law- 
fulness; genuineness. 

Aaaerttog the hpfttoiflfswssr of his ordination. 

JiarTvia Fope’a Snpremaey. 


7j "• U' 

Alsoqielled 


gitimaiio(n-), < legitimare, fegitimato: see legiti- 
mate, V,] 1. The act of making legal, or of giv- 
ing a tmng the recognition of law. 

■The ootoagecwlfpMiiialfoti of money. EaiC. 

2. Theaetofrendering legitimate; specifleally, 
the investing of* an ule^timate child, or one 
supposed to be the issue of an illegal marriage, 
with the rights of one bom In lawful wed- 
lock. 

This doubt was kept long open Jn iubmoI of the two 
queens that auooeeded, Mary audBUxabetb, whoae kgttk 
mogons ware tooempalmle one with another, though mdr 
taoB6aalo& was settled act of parilament 

JkMOH, Hist Hen. VIL (ed. BohnX p. 461 
I have disclaim'd Sir Robert and my land; 


legitL_ , 

gfkmige + -ation.'i Legitimationr 
legitimisaiion. 

The oonfUet of lawe on the subjeot of by 

subaequent marriage yldlds some ourtous resnlta 

Bnoge. BrtL, Ul iW, 

legitimiaa (If-jlt^i-mis), v, t,; pret. and pp. 
legitimised, ppr. l^timiaing. K L. k^timm, 
legitimate (see kgitimate), + -foe.] To legiti- 
mate. Also spelled kgtUmise. 
legless (leg'les), a. likg + -kss.] Hamgno 
legs. 

legist (leg'let), n. [<7^p + -kf.] An ornament 
for the leg, of the same nature as the anklet. 

Her Ithe Begum of Onde'a] dress waa an fanmenae pair 
at trousers of atriped Indian sllk^ a Oathmera Shawl . . . 
over a eiosa covering of blue and yellow silk, twopelra ef 
remarkable sUppen, numbers of anklets and fooislq a great 
deal of jewelry, and a large bine eloek over au. 

OaroUne Fee, JomsI, p, Ih 

legUn GBg'lin)» e* [Anpar. for ^kgkng, dim. of 
^gei:< feel. kgiU . Sw. Wgel « OHG. hmOe, 
lageUa, MHG. ligek, lasgel, tagel, G. kgel, lagA 
a smalioask, < L. foigmia, a flagon: see togeiM.] 
A wooden milk-pail. [Scotoh.] 

Thelaiaesareloik4to,dowie,and wae; . . . 

Hk ane llfto hvlaiiNaand nlea her awv- 

Jem BOM, nowen of m I n wefc 

leg-lock (leg'lok), n, A look or fetter for the 
leg- 


log-muff (Wmnf). 

OM, Z. Jbfut, L L 848. downy puifb or tufts abont the teet of xima^ 


Mf-nraff 

bumming-birds; a fluff logging, 
der Eri^AhmUi, 


Lipiotidee (leg-no-tid's-o), ». pi, . 
ling, 1830), < JjigmtiiH (-td-), a formor genus of 


pluits now referred to Cnmpourm (< (*r. Xfj'vw- 
r<H', with a colored border, < 7jt}i>ovVf fumisli 
with a colored border, < >a ) vov^ a hem, border, 
esp. a coloi'od border), + -ow?.] A tribe of tropi- 
cal trees or shnibs of the natural order lih&o* 
p^rea sometimes i*egarded as a distinct or- 
der, ohieflv distinguished from the rest of the 
order by the presence of albumen in the seed. 
ItombrMw ll gonera and aiwut 81 vpaolua, Inhabiting tho 
fanmodlate coaste and muddy estaarfei uf varioua tropioal 
oountrlea and island*. 

lego-literary (l€^gd-lit'Q-r$-n), a, [< L. Ux 
(W-), law (boo leaal)f -I- ll. Uta’arjft q, vj 
tami - - 
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Bee cut un- ^merois] Tilne, and afew arepoisonima. Aim odled 
fNL. (Bart- 


* - 

[Rare and 


taming to the literaturo of law. 
barbarous.] 

An aasay on this Uffo4iktrttry rabjcot. Lwd OamjMl, 

leg-rest (leg^rost), n. A rest or support for the 
leg. 

Tom advanood liofore hlm^urrylng the 

mint, Mill on the Floss, ilL 8. 

lea-shield (log'sheld), g. A defeusive appliance 
formerly used to protect the leg of a juster: 
sometimes attached to the saddle, sometimes to 
the poitrel of the horse, and sometimes forming 
a separate shield-shaped plate of iron. This ihldd, 
of whatever form, was worn partfoularlv to guard the left 
leg, beoanse tills side was cspoolally liable to Injuiy by 
sinking against the laurior whioli separated the justing 
knights. Jlio hrat of the three forma was alio used In 
war. 

Legnfttla (leg>fl-a'tl-Jl), n. [XL., named after 
one LoguaU} A genua of large ralliform birds 
of the Mascurene Islands, recently extinct; the 
giant rails. L. giganioa^ a species about 0 feet 



[Bare.] 


Ill tho fllosiitial Eiigliflh aeiiaeb «ir In the aeiiao of Itiffu- 
Man Itarbaiism. Dn Qtdneey, 

IL M. A i>ettif oggor. [Rare.] 

You do Imt Uiat over again Uiat yon have from tho very 
banning of yoiir D1 ik)oui<sc, and which some silly ls(n»^ 
Maim now and then do, to argue unawares against their 
own Clients. Answer to Halmasius. 

IggllSie (leg' dm or If -gum'), v* [< F. legutnc 
mm Bp. Ugwnhrit ss Pg, It. legume^ pulse, < L. 
gumen, any leguminouH plant, pulse, osp. tho 
bean, lit. ‘ that which may be ^tner(*d,’ < 
gather: see /o/ycad.l 1. jfl. The fruit of legu- 
minous plants of tho pea kind; pulse. 

Ltgunyit, or LegutneM, are a spoolos of plauto which are 
oaird pulMs such ai jieaio, boana and an^ no call'd 
because they may be gather’d by the hand without cut- 
ting. JHUkr, (lardeiier’s Diet. 

9. A pod fonned of a rdmplo pistil, which is de- 
hiscent by both sutures aud so dlyldes into two 
TSlves, the seeds l>eing borne at tlie inner or 
ventral suture only. The name ia onnflned to the 
fruit of the Lemminmai, In iliu iiiodltlcatloii of the le- 
gume called a htMtvt Uie pod breaks up into iudehisceni 
Joints. Beo out under PnmnL 
]Mman (If -gd' men), n. [L.: see legume,^ 
as Ugttm, 

(l^d'min), n, [< hgunw + A 

jutrogenons pi'oteid Hubstance resembling case- 
in. obtained from ptuis and other legumes. It 
Is insduble in water or acid, but is freely aumblo In veiy 
dilute alkali, and lias an acid iiaustluiL Aim) called vtgMik 


logiunlnoBa (If-gfl'mi-nds), a. [< XL. logu- 
mintmun: see leguminouaJ] Same as legutai^ 
noH8. 

legnminoiu (If-gfl'mi-nus), a, [a F. Ugumi- 
ttCHX ss Bp. Pg, It. IfigumiuosOf < XL. Itgumina- 
fiuSf pertaining to piuse, bearing legnmoB, < L, 
hgumm (legumin-j, pulse, bean, XL. logiono; 
H<«e IngHme,} 1. Pertaininff to pulse; consist- 
ing or pulse.— 2. In bearing legumes as 
Hcod-Tpssels; pertaining to plants which bear 
legumes, as peas; speoincally, of or pertaining 
to the JjiffuMvums* 

Also Uhiimiime, 

lehrbadhite (Ifir'bodh-itl, n. [< Lehrhaeh (see 
dcf.) + j A rare soleiiide of lead aud mer- 
cury occurring at Lehrbach in tho Harz, 
lei-. For scieutiflo words so beginning, see 7^, 
liio-, 

Leibiiitsiail (lib-nit'zi-w), a. and n. [< Ldlh 
nitZf often written Jjeihyis (see dof.), + -^an,] 
I. a. Belonging, due, or according to the Ger- 
man philosopher and mathematiemn Gottfried 
Wilhelm Leibnitz (1646-1716). m phlloaophy 
TiCibnlts taught the dootrino of monada tho identity uf in- 
dimsemlblMk the law of continuity, itroSstablldied luu^ 
tiiony, tlie doctrine of vis viva, Innate Ideas, a universal 
oharacteristia the prliickilo of sutBcient reason, theism, 
optimism, etc. He and ^wton were independent invent- 
ors of tho differential and integral ualoulns, but the name, 
notation, etc., which have prevailed are thooe of Loibnlti. 

n. n. A follower of Leibnitz; in math*, an 
early student of the infinitesimal calculus. 
LaibnitzianlBXa (Hb-nit'zi-§n-izm), n. r<XcfZ>- 
HttxUin + The doctrine mid principles of 

the Leibniizian philoscmhy. 

Lelbnits's theorem, tfee theorem, 
leidgert, n* and a, An obsolete form of ledgtA, 
lelet, i*« A Middle E^lish form of lay^* 
lelft, n. A Middle ^iglish (Scotch) form of 
leave^* 

lelgerf, f/. and o. An obsolete^ form of Udger^* 
leiger-du-malnet, n. An obsolete variant of 

hgerdemnin, 

leJgh^ (16), M. A different spelling of lm\ mea- 
dow or pasture, used as a suffix (^igh, also 4ey, 
4y) in English place-names, especially iu Dov- 
onshiro: as, Ohudtei^/*, Olnilm^'/oA.CalverZet^h. 


(l$-giL'mi-ii{j,r), a. In bitt, I'esem* 
bDng or characteristic of a legume: said of do- 
hiscenee by a marginal suture, 
legnminiform (legwu-min'i-f6im), a* [< L. to- 
gumen, legume, -I- forma, form.] Having the 
form of a legume. 

Legnminow (If-gfl-ml-no'se), n. pi, [XL. (P. 
B. malph, 1849), fern. pi. of legmiinosus, legu- 
minous: see leguminous,^ A large order of 
dicotyledonous plants, exceeded in the number 
of species by the Oompoeitw only, belonging to 
the great division (cohort) Rosales, it is ohorao- 
tsriiM, to brief, by the generally papUlonaoeous but 
sometimei regular flowers, and a tingle free pistil that 
I a fruit Iniown as a Ugume, The leaves are, with 


rare eioeptiona alternate^ oompound, and general^ piti- 
nata. Theorder is composed iff trees, shrubs, and herbs, 
dfatrlbuted tluoughout the world, exoept the f^d Is- 
lands at the antarotio region. It is divided into three 
eubordenv known m the PetpiNonoeeia, OamOpMem, and 
SHmmm. Thwe are about 7,000 speoiee, oontatoed to 
about 4S0 gsnsfiL mostly Indlnded to the subordera Pu- 
p U imeu m and OmOpMem. The orSee contains many 
plants oommon to onltivatlon, snob as the acaetss, gento 
fmd-piliiiito as toe kidn eyoMsm, 
* * erim Medte 


and liioe^ 

7, from others art Obtained, products 


leigh^. An obsolete preterit of mK 
leighton (la'ton), to [Also laighton; ME. kish'- 
Um, kvhtUH, (ahkn, < AS. hfdhtun, Witun, a gar- 
den of herbs. < kde* (channel to iedlh before /}, 
herb (sec leek), + tun, an mclosuro: sec toten.] 
A gonhm. [l^ov. Emj.] 
leigRtonwardt, s. [ME. leihtunward,< AB,*kdh‘ 
ianwmrd, IScthnwmrd, a gardener, < kdhtun, a 
garden, + %eeard, ward, keeper,] A gardener, 
leikin, n. [A oontr. of Ikfkin,’^ A sweetheart. 
HalliwoU, [North* Eug.j 
leil, a. Another (Bcot^J spoiling of leal. 
leixnma. n. Bee Umma, 

Mo-. Fur scientific words so beginning, see 

Leloj^Unm (li-{»-61'um), n. [XL. (Persoon, 
IHOo), < Or. ‘Aeioc, smooth, + a leaf.] A 
genus of oricacoouB plants of the tribe Bhodo~ 
rew, distinrashod by tho separate lobes of the 
corolla and the terminal corymbose arrange- 
ment of the white to rose-colored flowers, l, 
the only apedes, is a small shrnb with alter- 
nate oblung or oval evergreen leaves, inhabiting tho sandy 
pine-barroiis of eaateni North America and toe mountains 
of Carolina. It Is a pretig' wild flower, also oultivai^ 
known as nnd‘tMrU$, 

Leipoa(n-p0'^,n. [XL. (Gould, 1840), also Zeto- 
poa, Lekpa, Laiopa, and lAorn; origin unoer^ 
tain.] 1. A |mnus of Australian mound-birds, 
of the family Megapodidm and subfamily Jfepo- 
potiinw, haying the plumage ocellated. l, ooeikUa, 
the only spoolea, la about S feet long. It Is known as the 
native pheaaant by the English cbluulsta. Its mounds are 
tiotistruetod to a peoullar nuumor. 

2. Q. e,J A bird of this genus: as, **the ooel- 
lated k^a,^ Gould 

Mrt, n. A Middle English form of la4rl, 

Idaef, n. An irregular spelling of laskit 4, 
leimrt, ft. A Middle English form of kisure, 
leister, lister (Ifls'ter, lis'tdr), ti. [< loeL Ifdstr 
s Norw. poster a 8w. ^ter ss Dan. lyskr, a 
salmon-spear.] A barbed spear haying th^ 
or more prongs, for strikiim and taking fish; a 
salmon-spear. Also oalleo^aster. [Sootoh.] 

A three-taed kUter on toe itber [ahouldsr] 

Liw, large aud lang. 

Hums, Death and Dootor HomboCk. 

leister (Ids'ter), e. t [< kistert to] To strike 
or take with a leister. [ScotoE.] 

He [Soott] and Skene of Eublfiaw and 1 were out one 
night about midnight, MikHtiff kipp^ to Tweed. 

Hogg, quoted to Pertuoal Traiti aimit Autbin, m. sa 


leisorelj 

Leistes (lis'tfiz), a. [XL. (Swainson, 1826), < 
Gr. Attic a robber: see lestes,"] 

A genus of American passerine birds of the 
family Jeieridat, to which different limite have 
been assigned, it is now roatrfotod to two South 
American apklea Lpwtannuit and L, n^tmdiairii, whl^ 
resemble marsh-blaokbirds of too genus ^gokm in fonn, 
but have the tall abort wltlL aonto rootrieea. The male la 
blackish, with toe bend of the wing and moat of toe under 
parts aoarlet 

leisnrable (Ifi'zh^ or lezh'ftr-^bl), a. [For- 
merlyalso kasurahk; < leisure + -otto.] 1. Lei- 
sure; spare. [Rare.] 

This ... I had at kiiuraUo hours oompoaed. 

Sir T. SroiPM, ReUgio Medld, tret 

2t. Leisurely; not hurried. 

Thus much I aay, that by somelriiufahls tranell It were 
not hard matter to induce all their aunoientfeeie intovse 
with va Pifttan/bofH, Arte of Hng. Poetio, p. 87. 

leisnrab^ (IS'zhilr- or lezh'flr-^-bli), adv. In 
a leisurable manner; at leisure ; without haste. 
[Rare.] 

But what ahull beo their glory and reward thou shalt 
aeo. If thou wilt keuurably lyiteu and beholde to the ende 
of the tragedyo. Sartut, Works, p. 868. 

Idanre (16'zhfir or lozh'tlr), n, and a. [Early 
mod. E. also msure, kisour; with orto. term. 
•er (-f^rff), irreg. accom. to •ure; < ME. kiser, 
leiscre, Icym', layser. laser, < OF. loisir, ksir, 
laissir, lasir, kiaeir, loisir, permisBion, leisure, 
F. loisir, leisure, < kisir, loisir, bo permitted, 
< L. Ucere. be i)ermittod: see Mrchw?. j L 1. 
Opportunity for ease or relaxation; freedom 
from DeceBBaiy occupation or business; spare 
time. 

His limbs resolv’d through idle kiomtr, 

Unto swoote ileepo ho may aeonroly lend. 

Spimoer, Virgll'i Qnat; L Ub 

Wliere other aensea want not tlicir delighta 
At homo in Isfiiurs and domestiok ease. 

Jirgton,S. A.,L917. 
The founding of a new philnsopliy, too imparting of a 
new direction to tlie mliida of apeculatora, fills was the 
amusement of his Mnov. Maea^day, Lord Bacon. 

2. Convenient opportunity; available or com- 
modious time; hence, oouvonience; ease. 

Hho . . . Bwoor htr ootli, by Selnt Thomas of Eent^ 
lliat ahe wol Ixwn ai liis onmandemont 
Whau that she may hir kytior wel oimf e, 

Cmncesr, Mifior’s Tale, 1. 107. 

Tlieir vasoala, aeruaunta and fiauea vied It fhair] short 
or sliaucn in aigne of seniltude and beuanso they had no 
mesne nor katuro to kembe and keepe it oloanely. 

JHiUnUuM, Arte ol Eng. PoetlC!, p. 840. 

If your kkuro served, I would sneak with you. 

Shak.,^nolh Ado, llL 1 84. 

Passions roust liavo kkure to digest 

%). HaU, Eplsfies, IL 0. 

At Isisnre fOF, a MWri, free from oooupatlon ; not en- 
gaged : aa 7 am now at ktnm to hear you. 

00 youro wey, and anothir tyme we ahall apeke more 

takym. jrerUn(E.E.T.B.Xt.7. 

Madam, Mrs. Candour Is below, and if your ladyship ** 
at Miurs, wiU leave her oaniage. 

Sh^rid^ School for Beandil, L 1* 

, one’s lelsare, at one's ease or eonvenlatioe ; at any 
Ime otherwise nnooenpied : as, do It of your kUure, 

1 shall leave with him that rebuke to be considered at 

hie kkuro, hooks, 

n. a. Free from business; idle; unoccupied i 
as, kisure moments. 

I spent my time veiy agreealily at Damasona, passing my 
Mnirs hours in the coffee houses and ooromonly taktog 
my repast in them. 

/Mooote, Deaorlption of the East, IL L 188. 
It may be accepted as the old-world assumption that 
the foundation on which the struoturo known as “Boela- 
ty " Is founded is the existence 'of a kkuro olau. 

Afieh. Forim, Souvenirs of some Oonttoenta, p. 14a 




leisured (16'zhurd or lezh'tird), a, [< kisure 
+ -cd^.] Having ample leisure; not oooupied 
with business. 

We are not debating whether government ought to bo 
oarried on by the people rather than by theMmrMiolimeB. 

(Moditofif, Oleantoga, L 198. 

Many of the Inhabltatits bdong to the kkurod olaaa. 

Sioye, Brit,, XXnL 40L 

leilurely (Ifi'zhilr-li or lezh'^li). a. [< ME, 
*kiserly, layserly: < kisure 4* -fyl.] Done at 
leisure; not hasty; deliberate: as, a kisur^ 
stroll; a leisurely survey. 

With kkuniy ddfght she by degrees 
lifts ev'iy tm, does ev’iy dnwer draw. 

Sk W, Davsnmit, Ooudlbert, IlL 1. 

Be . . . was at last taken up into heaven to their sight, 
bj a slow and Ukurdly asoent 

HP. Attsftifig, BermoDS, IL L 

Mauralj (lS'zli{to-li or l6zh'{|^■li), ode, [< kk 
surely, a.] At leisure; not hastily or bunledly; 
deliberately, 
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Mnmir 

OChtniMoily 
mmiM more qwed, but do It M turdy. 

Omk., haano^ L 1840. 


One after one^ WorOiiMik, Bobneti, 1. 14. 

Laltoh*0 bine. See blue, 
leiMi e. See laitK 
Leitliner’e bine. 

Leitneria (IXt-nS'rl-ft), ». [XL. (A. W. Chap- 
many ]HdO)y named after Dr.^ward F. Mtneff 
who ooUeoted in Florida.] A genus of plants, 
of the order Leitnefie<B, L, I’krtdanot a na* 
tive uf norlda, li a atout ehrab frum S to 6 feet In height^ 
witli abort thiok brancbea and dodduona entire leaver 
imootb and ahinitig aboye and covered below with ahori 
woolly baira. A aeoond qieciei la aald to oooor in 
Texaii 

Leitnerle^CUt-n^-ii' f -d), ». pi [NL. (Ben- 
" ■iT-fwr.j An 
It la dia- 


tmetlfleation ia therofcwe aental only. The oarponorea 
are eoUeoted at intervala within the eiamanta, and the 
■pennatoaoida areiwodnoed In atmeaon the aufSoeof the 

Lembidtt (lom^bi-dd), n.pl < Lmhvd + 
A family of oiliate ixuusoriana named 
from the genus Xemhud. 

lembioti Imbikfi e. Variants of Umhee* Booh 
of Otifiifd Easonee (ed. Fumivall), p. 9. 

Umbne (lem'bus). n. [L., < Gr. a small 
sailing-vessel with a sharp prow.1 If. A small 
piratical vessel without a deck.— S. [cop.] 
LNL.] The typical genus of LmUdau having 
a orest-like membranoas border^ and no an- 
terior digitiform appendages nor caudal seta. 
Thoae animaloiilea awim very actively with a wriggling 
motion. They are found in aalt water. L, vdifkrn an 


tbam and Hooker, 1880), < Leitneria 


radiole and aimple leavea, from the related family Pfo- 
tanaceat, In whlcm the radiole Ja Inferior, and from tne Ja- 
j/tandM, in which the leavee are plnnata 
Mjemw-DUdiM’B ilMONin. See ikeorm. 
lek (lek), V, i, A dialectal Taiiant of tokes. 

Some parttoular spot la ohoaen in their haanta. where 
ihqr iblaok grooae] connegato, or Ie8, aa it ia aometlmea 
oaUed. £ BertoAm, Wit liirda,U.48A. 

lakef, ft* An obsolete form of leek, 
lekin (ie'kin), n. ^me as Uhin, 
lokytlioid, lekFtbog. See loej/fkoid, teeythus. 
lelt, a, A iOddle English form of leal. 

Lelapi, a. See Lwlapa, 1 (b). 
lelet, a. and v, A Middle English form of leal 
odv. A Middle English form of UfUljf, 
Iieilia(1§'n4),n. [XL.; origin not ascertained.] 
A (mnus of phytophagous 
beetles of the family Orio- 
ceridw. having the prothorax 
constricted, l. trOtnuta la a 
common North American apecioa 
found on the potato, with a red- 
diahyellow head and prothorai, and 
throe lengthwiae black atripea uu 
the elytra. 1706. 


n. 


, (lem'tt), . 
Imme ss Sp. Pg. lema 
: Gr. xif/i 


vw-Ti »• and 0 . A Middle English form of 
learn^. 

leme^e A Middle English form of Chau~ 
eer. 

See lemming, 

pi. Vmmata [as F. 

o a It. Umma^ < L. lemma^ a 
theme, < Gr. anything received or taken, 
a thing taken for granted. < Aaufidmv, 2d aor. Xo- 
(ieivt take, a Skt. ^ rahhf take. Of. lahia, etc. 
Hence dilemma^ fri/emt/m.] 1. In logic: (a) In 
the Stoical logic— (1) The major premise of a 
hypothetical nyll 
in the reasoning, 
is day: hence, it 
was called the lemf 



T. JLemMM yKOMr.aowmina jilonti; In. 
aor««!ciic« i #, piNtil cut longitudinally: e, 
fruit. %xLfmnat¥iiuU9. ^Ltrnmmg 





ily lying c 

upon which it is necessary to anest the atteu* 
tiou for the sake of proving an ulterior one, but 
which interrupts the regular series of theo- 
rems; also, a premise drawn from another 
branch of mathematics than that under con- 
sideration.— 8. A theme; a thesis; Gie subject 
of an epigram, or of a musical composition, 
etc* [A Latinism.] 

In the your 1448, Mvend 


In the your 1448, Mvcis] pcgounti were exhibited at 
Paul’e-gate, with veneg written by Mgeto on the fol- 
lowing femmate.* . . . Five wlie and five fool 
Of St. Maigaret^tc. 


» foollib viiglniy 
Fififton, Hilt Eng. Poetiy, III. 16S, note. 
4. In embryol., the primary or outer layer of 
the germinal vesicle. Pcucoc. « gyn. Seea^Anwiof. 
lemmergeyer, n. See lammergrner, 

a'ing), n, [< Xorw. lem- 
Unumae as Sw. lemming ss 


Thnadinofl Lenf-liactlc ( Uma trOimmitt')- Iwe i 4, tip of Itu 

body, aalniired ; c, pupii i nf, oagi. ( f Jnos »how — ' — -* — ' 


r natural liaai.} 



^<».maim, 

ations of form indicate a torolpi origin, perhaps 
Lappish: c£. Lapp, 2f>kfiiek, a Temming. Hence 
, . / 1 -/ V rii « XL. AcmmiM.] A rodent quadruped of the fam- 

lempt doin'!,!! or le'mffii), n. [iUio iMWMn; 

early mod. B. alno Itmman; < ME. lomman, Urn- <!uniatlu», and B^aptm^t (see 

hese terms). Tbe common Enropean lemming, Jfta 
lemmui of Llnnirai, now Myodm lenmiir to wbioh alone 
UiQ name originally pertained, inhabiti Norway, Sweden, 
Lapland, and other northern oountrtea. Itia about 6 Inohea 


moH, limman, Ufmonf leofmon, teoemm (f), dear 
one, lover, sweetheart, lit., as separately and 
only in a general sense, in AS., mf mann or 
moan, < lief man,’ i. e. 'dear person’: AS. le^t 


Una, including the lemmings and some other 
arviooltnes. 

Lemna (l«m'n|), n. [XL.(Liiixinns),< Gr. Xi/wa, 
a water-plant.] 

A genus of mo- 
nocotyledonons 
plants, type of 
the order Lenh 
name, it ia dia- 
tlngulahod from 
Wdlfla, the only 
other genua of the 
orden by having 
the flowefi devel- 
oped on the mar- 
gin of tho frond iii- 
atead of from a pit 
in the upper aur- 
flce. inatributed 
about the temper- 
ate and tropical re- 
gions of the world 
are aeven apooiea, 
known aa diidh 
wMd, aome of them 
the imalleat of 
flowering plants 
ooniiatlng uf a 
frond tbatfloataon 
the aurfkoe of the 
water, and beara 
below a few thread-like roota, and above one or mm mo- 
_nfieoloua flowera. _ 

I (lem-nfi ' sA-S). n, pi [Nli. (S. L. 

" ' " An order of 

e duckweed 

, , ^ ab^nce of a dis- 

tinct stem or foli^, andproduoiug one or afew 
monoicious or dioBcious flowers from the edge 
or upper surface of tho friind. Theiwaretwog 
Lrnne and VFo(ga, both generally distributed ta- 
ttle temperate and troploal regions at the worid. 

lemnad (lem'nad), n, [< NL. Lemna + -odd.] 
A plant of the order Lmnaeem; a duckweed: 
used in the plmral by Llndley for the Lmnaaea, 
or duckweed family. 

LenudaiL (lem’ui-an). a, [< L. Lemniue (< Or. 
Aifivioc), Lemnian,< Lemnoa, Lemnue, < Gr. A^ti- 
vof, Lemnos, an island in the .£gean sea.] 
Of or pertaining to Lemnos, an island in the 
.^Igean sea.— Lemaian eirtlL a kind of astringent 
earth of fatty oonslstenoe and reudtih oolor, naed medi- 
cinally in the Mine caaea aa the other bolea. It baa the 
external appearance of cloy, with a smooth aurfaoe re- 
sembling agate, espeolally in recent fraoturea. Like soapi 
it removes Inipnntloa. like kaolin, to wbioh It is re- 
lated, It has Its origin in the deoompoiltlon of fridraathlo 
rocks. See Iu4as.^Llilllliiaa ruddle, a aort of red chalk 
obtained from deposits in Lemnos, and used aa a ooloritig 
material. 

lemnifloate (lem-nis’kftt), a. and n« [< XL. fem- 
niacata, fern, of L. Imniaeatwi, adorned with pen- 
dent ribbons, < Imniacua, a ribbon : see Tern- 
niaeua.^ 1. a. 1. In omfA., related tothe lem* 
niscate of Bernoulli.— 8. in ichih,, having a. 
hyaline or transparent appearance and ribbon* 
like form ; of or relating to the Lemniacati : as, a 
kmniaeatc flBh..-LeiiialBoate ftmotlcm, the fimotleii 
of which the lemnlscato integral is the inverse.—.'* 
oate Integral, the elliptic integral 
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dour; mann, monn, person (man or woman): see 
lief and man.] 1, One wno is dear; a person 
beloved. 

Ho that Bith him one the Rode. 

losua bii Immtm. 

And his muder hi him atonde 
Bore wniinde, and scynt lohan. 

PouSaal Pomt, etc. (ed. FnnilviU)^ p S20. 

8, A sweetheart of either sex; a gallant or a 
mistress: often in a bad sense; a paramour. 

He aeyde ho wolde ben hire Ltmman or Paramour. 

ifandaislUs, Travela p 84. 
His wif anon bath for hir Imman seat ; 

Her l&mman t oertoa this is a knaviaob ap^e. 

Chawmr, Manciple's Tale^ 1. loa 
Then like a king he was to her exprest^ 

And ollred Ungdomi unto her in vew, 

To be hia Lsmoii and hta Lady trew. 

jSlistiMr. F. Q., ni. vlll. 4a 
Am jealous as Ford, that searched a hollow walnut for 
hia wife's kman, Bhak,, M. W. of W., iv. X ITX 
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which Is exhibited in tho quinonnola] projeotlon of the 
sphere. 

IL n. In matA,\ (a) The loons of the point 
at which the tangent to an equilateral hyper- 
bola meets the pexpendionlar let fall nm it 
from the center: a curve invented by Junes 
Tiernonlli. it may alao bo defined aa the locus of the 


ia a qnirter of the square uf the distance of those points 
from each other. It is a kind of Cairinian, and is also a 
lemnlsoate in ienie(flX below, (b) Any orunodal curve 
of the fourth order having only one real teanoh, 


Fig. I. 


Common Buropenn or Norway Lemming {MhfBdtB UmmwC. 


long and of varied coloration. It Is very prolific, and vast 
horaes periodically migrate down to the sea, destroying 
mnoh vegetation in their path. So numerous are they at 
tlmea and so audden is their appesrsnoe, that they were 
! to rain down from tho olonda Large numbers of ra- 
lontnei] " 


oo 
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Lamuea (If-m&'u^-X), n. [XL, (Bory de 
Baiut-Vinoent, about 1801); named after M. 
Xemon, a French botanist.] A genus of florid- 
eons a^; the type of the family Lemanea- 
eem. 

Lemaaeacaai (if-mft-nfi-ft’sf-e), a. pi [XL. (L. 
Babenhorst, about 1864), < Lamanea + -aoMs.] 
A small family of fresh-water algm of the order 
Florideai arowing in tofts of a gray, olive- 
brown, or darker color, in rapidly running wa- 
ter, as under mill-wheels. The flUform and oar- 
tllaginons thallni Is aimple or sparady branohecL hollow, 
and mort or leas nodosa. Imspores are wanctng; tha 
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portend 

plain sla^-gray apeoies of Sibwia. M~. eisnea is a bright 
maty-brown sj^ea inhabiting aretlo regions of both 
benuipheres and_ooramon in nortbwesteni Amerli 
lemming of tt 


or tvc, and by other names. Akindoffeiie!emming,tound 
In pans of the United States from Indiana and Kanaas to 
Aladn, and also in IWtiah Aroerioa ii djyiMVtmiisi 
Thera are aeveral other nominal speeiea. 

Lemmiii (lemons), n, [XL., orig. a technical 
designatiou of the Norway lemmum : see (esi- 
ming,'] Agenui of Mwidm, snbfaiml: 


Pig. I, ath clam («4 + S 
Fig. a, 8th cloM ( *4 + ino 

Fijfi 4 I SS eliS/sihtai^iiil^+ wS vd. 

and this finite and symmetrical with respect to 
two axes. [This definition is an attempt to intanant 
that of oortain writers formeiiy In rqmte. who iiymat 
the lemnlsoate has the shm of an A kat mite 

Meal form a onrva wmob, haviim a t a cno nal aeaode 
A infinity, ti not a blolronlar qnarao. Onrves saW ib teg 
this definition are of tha 10th StlL and eih daaiia Ose 
figures and O s w i e f eaLl (e) ThMoens of the pefist 
at which the tangent to a fixed eonio ia ent by 
snbfaiE^y Arrido- a perpendionlar let fall upon it from the etote* 



111 eqnitkm li It !• » unionnal 

blolroiilar quirtlb. (Hw NstfraJor J It hia two rml md 
two Imigwaiy bltongonti rqtreMmted by the equation 

{ i«* + (6-a)wW \ ■[ ifc'J + (a-b)afi J =0. 

It li called an tUipttc or hypertiolie fomniwxite, aoocirdlng as 
the fixed conic li an elllpw or a liypep 
bola ; in the former case the ueiitral ^ 

sod6lianaouodo,in tholattoraoru- ( .utui \ 

node. Deo the figuro. (rf) A CuB- V ■ J 

Biniau: a miBapplication of the v — — y 
word ori^inatiug in Germany. Lemntacate. 

Lemnlscati (lom>uiB-k&'tl), n. pi [NL., < L. 
ImnisoatuHj adorned wltli pendent ribbouB: boo 
lemniseateA A group of flBhcb of ribbon-like 
form and hyallue appearance, ooutainiug the 
Leptoconhalidai and Bimilar forme, now known to 
be tho larval HtagoB or young of other llBheB. 

lanmlioatio (lem-niB-kat'ik), a. [< Imnineate 
+ -id.] Of or oouooniiiig lomniBoateB.— lem- 

IllBOatfooottnUJiatol. a system of oonfooal Cassinlansont 
orthogonally by enullaMral hyperbolas and used as ooUr* 
dlnatea SeeXsmnueotii) LeuilllaoatiOOnrTe. 

Bee etiftw and ism^tiwote (b}.- LimalBoatlo geometry, 
the geometry of Cassluiaiis. Any conform map-projeotiun 
whl^ shows oveiy point of the globe twice (except tho 
one thrown to inmiity), and on a single sheet transforms 
all drclea into bioircular quartios, thus affording an easy 
wiw of studying the latter ourvos. If the point thrown to 
Infinity Is one of the poles, the parallds of latitude appear 
as Gasslnlans, while the meridfans become equilateral hy- 
perbolas. 

lemniaoili (lom-niB'kuBb tt.; pi. iomntddi M), 
FL., a pendent ribbon, < Gr. hupvhttoq^ a women 
fillet or band: with irrog. inBorted // and dim. 
term, -foKoC) < ^vo( = L. fetna, wool.] 1, In anc» 
eoatumcj a woolen fillet or ribbon pendent at 
the back of the head from diadetuB, crowuB, etc. 
It was likewiBe attached to iiriasoB ae a mark of 
additional honor.— 2, Inatmf.: (a) One of tho 
minute ribbon-like appendagCB of tho genera- 
tive pores of some entOBoans, as ICchinorhyn^ 
€hu8. See cut under Aeanthcoejthala. 


anterior extremity, two elongated oval bodies depend from 
the parietes, and hang freely In it. These are the lemrUnei, 
HusUey, Auat Invert., p. 564. 

(h) Same mfiUctf 0.—- 3. {mpA In a ge- 
nua of aoal( 7 )hB. Qmy and fiaimard, 
Ziginodipoda (lem-o-dip'^fi), n. pL See Ag/- 
mttdipoaa, 

Igmon (letn'on), n. and g. [Formerly also hm* 
many Umon^ hmond; b= D, Hmicn as G. Hmtno = 
Dan. Bw. Unmn^ HmoUf < F. limon s Bp. limou 
lintdo B5 It. limmcy < ML. (also 

lemonium)^ NL, fimmhn b NGr. >c(/iSivt b Burr, 
UmowA s Biilg, limm b Serv, Hmm s Hu^. 
lommya = TuA. Umun^ b Hind, nihu, nmlm, nim- 
bd s= Pers. HmUnf Immu^ alRo limuj < Ax. amuiu 
a lemon. Of. Umi^f from the Home ult. source,] 
L ft. !• The fruit of the rutaceouR tree Vitrwf 
MediCibt var. Limonum, it is botantoally a beny of an 
eUlptold form, knobbed at the apex, wltli aiwle-yellow rind 
whoseouterlwer is charged with a fragrant oil, aud alight* 
oolorod pulp, full of an acid well-flavored Juice. The lut' 
ter, together with lime-juice, is tho chief commercial source 
of dtiifl acid. The off or esMtuMoFfenums is extracted from 
the rind, at present liy the method of expression, which 
yleldB the best It Is consumed In large quantities as a 
flavoring essenoe and a component of pmumei. 

A fruit that the inhabitants call Maraoooks, which is a 
pleasant whdesome fruit much like a LemoniL 

Capt^ Jiihn Smith, Worka L 128. 

Ill be with yon in the sqneexing of a tmnon. 

QoUMnUth, She Htnopsto Conquer, L 1. 

2. The tree that jrioldB this fruit, it is found 
wOd In tho mountainous regions of India, especially In 
the north. As a cultivated fnilt-tree, it was early known 
and disseminated by the ArmlM, but appears not to have 
been established in Europe till comparativdy late, per- 
haps brought by the orusadert. It is now cultivated 
widely In snbtroploal countries, and is grown Indnstrlally 
In Italy and the adjacent island^ in Bpidn and Portugal, 
and in Florida, generally in oonuoctlun with tho orange. 
The common lemon Is a tree from 10 to 15 feet high, un- 
like the orange. It Is of irregular growth and of sparse 
foliage. The corolla of its flowers Is purplish on the out- 
side, and their fragranoe is less heavy than that of nrango- 
flowers. Itsolosestbotanloal affinity Is with the dtron, the 
two being now oonsldered as varieties of the same species. 
flae(Wi3,2. 

Far off, and where the Umm grove 
In dloaast ooverture upapning. 

IwNwsQii^ Arabian Kighta. 

8. The borhame or uand-Hole, a kind of flatfiah. 
See taflMm-ffoIo, flameaabsfpa- 

Mst^t l.--HNfflltUl nit Of lem^ the binoxalate (if pot- 
•Slot potath oombluM with oxdto add, naed for remov- 
iBg uon-ndd and ink-atalnafrom linen. 1^- 


eOi BO odd Chtneae variety of lemon with very UtUe i 
4n wlilahthe segment! divide at the apex into live or i 
ayttad^ lobes.— tia Jtamon. 8ees0a-lstiioii.-lweit 
linoii, pear lemim^evaieSr LimiCta of OV^ 
aaomeenatpear-diapedfralt The variety aloo Indudei 
tMiic. They lack the addi^ of the oommottlem- 
Bee walir4siii(ni. 
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n. a* 1. Having lemon as aprinoipal ingredi- 
ent; impregnated or flavored with lemon: as, 
lemon candy. 

Ho mode our Bklns as smooth as a Fair Ladles Cheeks, 
Just wash'd with Lemon Posset, and greas'd over with 
l*omatiim. 

quoted ill Aiflton'i Booial Life in Eelgn of 

2. Of the color of a lemon; lemon-oolored: 
aa, l4mon silk, 

lemonade (lem-o-nad')^ n. [< F. Umonade (b 
B p. limofMda aPg- Umonaaa, limoada = it. 
limtmaia, Umimoa^ > Ar. Umunaaa)^ < limon^ lem- 
on : R«)e Umon and -ade^.] A beverage consist- 
ing of lemon-juice mixed with water and sweet- 
ened. 

A Perilan'i heaven is easly made, 

'Us but black eyes and tamonods. 

Moon, Intercepted Letter^ vL 

lemon-balm (lem'on-bfim), n. A garden-herb, 
MelUiHa offloinalie* Bee baliUf 7, and Moliaea* 
lemon-bird (lem^on-b^rd), ». The common 
linnet, lAnota canmMnn: from the yellowitih 
coloration of the male, [West Riding, Eng.] 
lonum-cadmllim (lem'^jn-Kad^ml-um), v». A 
very pale shade of cadminm-yellow. 
lemon-oolor (lem'on-kuPgr), n. A yellow re- 
Bombling tho color of a ripe lemon ; any proper 
yellow of a greener tint man gamboge, but not 
so much so as to suf^st the. idea of green, 
lemon-colored (lom ^ gn -kul ' grd), a. Having 
the color of a npo lemon; of a lemon-oolor. 
lemon-dab (1em^on-dab)j n. The smeaiHlab, 
[Local, Irish.] 

lemon-drop (lem'qn-drop), n. Akind of candy in 
drops, flavored wilh lemon-juice or oil of lemon, 
lemon-flkh (lem^^n-fleh), n. A sort of amber- 
AbIi, SerioUi ytaamM, ox the Gulf of Mexico. 
[Louisiana.] 

lemon-graes (lem^gn-grAs), n. A swoot-scented 
East Indian grass, AndAropogon Sehmanthns or 
A, eitratuH. it is abundant wild and In cultivation in 
India, and Is known in Wastem groenhonses. An infusion 
of iu leaves is used os a tea, and is oonsldered a good sto- 
machic. Tho name Imon-gram Is also given to A. Nar^ 
due and perhaps to other tnurrant species cf the genus.— 
Xiemaa-gnuiB oil, an oil distilled mim the leaves of An- 
dropoffon odooHuk It is chiefly sought as a perfume, f<>r 
which use it Is exported from Ceyhm and elsewhere iu largo 
qnaiitltlea. It resembles oil of verbena, under which name 
it often passes. ItismoreorlessoonfuuiidedwlUioitronel- 
la-oil, from a related pass. Bee AndrqiMqBfim and elt^^ 
Lemonias (le-mo'ui-as), n. [NL.,< Gr. 
a meadow-nymph,' < a meadow. 1 The 

typical genus of LmoniinWp of which the Lin- 
uoan PapHio lemomaa is the type. 

Lemoniidm (lem-p-ui'i-dfl), n. pi [NL., < Ze- 
fHoniaa + -idee.] A family of butteraies: also 
called Eryeini(Ue, They are ohanoterlied by the male 
haviiw but four perfect feet, and are divided Into four sub- 
familTb^ LmoeSinm, JhuelaetinBB, Nemeebtrue, and Lffty- 


Ltmiirla 

lemon. In entomology it Is distingui^ed from 
,oitron^ueUtnp, which iB paler and more greeniBh. 
—2, A pigment used by artists, composed of 
barium ^roraate. It is of a bright lemon hue 
and quite permanent, but has little body. 
Lemur (Ifi^ner), n. p^L., so called witii ref. 
to its nocturnal habits and stealthy steps, < 
L. lemur, only in pi. lemurcap a ghost, s^ter.] 
1. The typical genus of Lmnuridw and Lemu- 
rinO). It has been more than ooexteniive with theee 
groupa as now understood, but Is now reatrtoted to the 



Varied Lemur {Lemttr vorfttfi, 

typical Lemufidee with a long furry tall, fox-ifko faco^ and 
tnilcal dentition, such as the ring-tailed lemur, L, cotta, 
and several other qieoles. 

2. [2. c.] (a) A member of the genus Lemur j in 
tho widest sense; anylemurlne,lerouToid,oTpro- 
nimian. Tho rlng-tallod, red, ruffed, etc,, lemurs belong 
to the genus Lemur. Gray lomurs, with tlie tall aa long aa 
tho1)ody, belong to HapaUmur^ aa H. giimM, which ii about 
16 inohM long. Tlie broad-noaed lemur la Hapalemvf 
s rather I x. . .. .. 


lemon-juice (lem'on-jCH), n. The juice of tho 
lemon . it la aomewhist opaque and turbid and extremely 
aour, owing Ita acidity to eftrio and malic acids. It is 
much used, especially in the fonn of lemonade^ or com- 
bined wiUi poiaiBluxn bicarbonate, as a cooling and effer- 
voHCitig beverage. Among seameu It is highly esteemed 
as an antfscorbntlo. 

lemon-kali (lem * on-kfi'll), n. A mixture of 

g otassium bioarbohate with lemon-juioe. (a) In 
le form ct a powder, the bicarbonate stmigly flavored 
with lemon, (o) An effervescing drink made either by 
dissolving the powder or by mixing tho ingredients freth. 
Also lemon o/nd hoki. 

lamon-floentod (Icm'qn-sent^ed), a. Boented 
with lemon, or having a fragrance similar to 
that of lemon— LsnurnHwentsd tliyms. Beetamon- 
Myine.— Lemon-sosntaa vmm. Bee tamon-eerfleno. 
lemon-sola (lem'on-sSl), n. 1. A fish of the 
family Soleimp Solea laaearia.^^. 
dab, Hippoglosaoidea limandoidea, 

Also lemon^b. 
leiilon-sqnaili(lexn'gn-slrwoRh), n. Lemonade. 
[Sng.] 

lomon-sqnaoisr (lem^ 
hand-press, usually of the lever 
pressing the juice from a lemon, 
a great variety of forms, and is fitted with a 
strainer to retain the se^s. 
lemon-thymo (lem'qn-tlm), n. A lemon-soent- 
ed garden yariety of Tkpmua SerpyUum, 
lemon-Tsrbsna Gem^on-y^r-bS^uft), n. A gar- 
dennihmb, Up^ (Abyakt) eitri^ora, related 
to the verbena. Its leayes have a lemon fra- 
grance. 

lemon-walnnt (lem'qn-wftl^iiut), n. Tho but- 
ternut, Juglana einerea.- so called on account of 
its fragranoe. 

Ismonweed Oem^gn-wfld), n. A sea-mat of 
the family Fluatrim : so called from its scent. 
Ismon-ysUow (lem'gn-yeKC), n. 1. A clear 


The smoar- 
[Scotoh.] 


a. A small 
iroe, for ex- 
it is made in 


The ruher small lemurs with oomparativdy short 

tall belong to LepUemiiiar, as L. mustelimii. M ouse-iemurs 
are small speoles of Chtroffoieue. (Bee out under Ohdro- 
ffoinuu) Dwarf lemurs belong to Jfwroostait. Tho lemurs 
of continental Africa ore mostly leforrod to the genus CM- 
km. (See cut under Gedoffo.) The woolly lemurs or in- 
drls form tho subfamily Jtidrieinm, of the genera Indrte, 
J*raptUmue, and MionrhynehuM : some of theie are taillees. 
llie slender lemurs or lorls belong to the genus Lorta or 
SUmopeiemo outs under Loris); tlie slow lemurs to AjMcttas- 
bus. These are Indian, extending to Java, IVnmeo, Hnma- 
ira, and Ceylon. The potto Is an African lemur of the ge- 
nus Peruditiinis. The angwaiitlbo Is a tailless lemur of the 
genus AfrioMbM. {b) Borne animal like a lemur. 
Bee fiying4omur and Ga2eoiAfAecMy,-YQiiow 
mur. Mme as HnkapfU, 1. 

Lemuravidss (lem-v-rav'i-dC), n. pi [NL., < 
Lemurama + -idee.] A family of lemuroid mam- 
mals with 44 teeth, from tlie liower Eocene of 
Wyoming, roproseiittng a generalized anccHtral 
type. 

LmurayilB (lem-^-ra'yuH), n. [NL., < Imur 
+ L. avuBp gmdfather.] The ^ieal genus of 
LemuraviatB. 0, V. Marah, 1870. 

lanuraB (lem^9-rez), n. pi [L.: Ree Lemur, 1 1 . 
Among the ancient Roman h, the Kpirits of the 
departed considered as eyil-diRposed specters 
or ghosts, who were supposed to do mlRchief at 
nlAt to the liying, and were exorclHed annually 
with a ceremonial ritual by the head of each 
household, at midnight on May 0th, 11th, and 
18th, on wmoh days was celebrated the feRtival 
called lomuralia or lemuria. Them wem also games 
and other public obseiranoes of the festival. Also called 
lonxe. Compare Lori, 1. 

The lara and Lemerm moan with midnight plaint. 

Jrffton, Nklrily, 1. 171. 

2* [cap*] In eodl\ (a) Lemurfl : equiyalent to 
Lemuroidea, (b) A group of nootuid moths. 
HUbnerp 1816. 

Lemuria^ (IS-mu'ri-fl), n. [NL. , fern. sing. , < Le- 
miir,q.y.] a sup^sed former faunal 

area of the globe, oorresponding to some extent 
to the geomphloal dismbution of the lemurs, 
andehmotenzedbythe abundance and yariety 
of those animals inhabiting it. The existence of any 
auoh region or oontinent Is hjmothetioel, bring Infeired 
from, or held to account for, the preaent peculiar ge(^ 
graphical dlitribution of the lomura. 

rmfeiaor Haedkd uaea the latter noun [Lemurta] . . . 
as the Dime of a oontinent now largely snlmieiged, which 
he Buppoees to have been theoenter of distribution of the 
lemunild inoeRtorsof the higher orders of Mammalia, and 


pale-yellow color, like 


le rind of a ripe 


been the original home of tho lemnrom 

SUmd. NeL Hiak, V. 4BL 


LtnmxlA 

Lomniift^ n. pi [KL** nent. pi., 

< J^muff q. V.1 In Homfs editionR of Ouviez^ 
HyBtom, a BubOlviBion of tho Ckiropoda (whioh 
coinpriiied JHmana and Quadrumam) by which 
the lemurs, inoludii^ Chironm^ are distin- 
iriiishod collectively from Tnonkuys and man. 
With Bonio little altetHtion, the divleluu ooiroepondi to 
tlic modem suborder Prmmiai of the order i%iiiiatei; 
bat the term Lamiutta It Meraelx In nee in tbli eeuse. 

Lemniiaill (l^nx&'ri-iw), o« and m. [< Lemuria^ 
+ L a. Of or pertaining to the region 
Lemuna. * 

IL n. One of tho hypothetic^ human inhabi- 
tants of Lemuria, or a Mrsou supposed to have 
lived when the suppose Lemuria was an exten- 
sive continent. Compare Atlantean, 2, 

LemurldB (If-mU'ri-de), n. pi [KL«, < Zmur 
+ -uku.] A family of rrmmim or Imwraidea 
formed by the exclusion of the Ta/rsiidtB and the 
DauhontaniUla}; the lemurs proper. The teeth 
urn of throe kinda and the Inolioni are notgllrlfomi. There 
urn peotomlu well Mingnlmlmunimn. Theabnlaledie- 
ttiivt from tlie tibia, and the bony orblti of the eyee are 
opun behind. The olawi of the hind feet are like flutteiied 
nulla excepting that of the ueoond toe. Theee uulmaleare 
Kpootully unaraeteriitlo of Madagaacar, hut many alee In- 
Imhtt Africa, lome India and iuanda further eastward. 
Thcyar * ‘ ‘ 

might I 

their forms are very diverse. 


'J'hey are arboiicole and quadrumanoui, and maigr of them 
ht bo deemrlbed as loz-like or oat-iike mouke; 

Their siae: 

a mouse. The family) 


keys; but 

very diverse. Their else ranges from that 

of a oat to that or a mouse. The family Is divided into 
four subfamilies, /ndrMiue, LuMtuinett J/ytItieebiniB, and 
GalaffiniruB, 

LemurinSB (lom-q-rI'n€), n. pi [NL., < Lemur 
+ •4nw,2 The typical subfamily of I^muridte; 
lemurs strictly so called. They have more than SO 
tooth, usually SO ; tho taraua moderate ; hind ItmlM longer 
than theforu ; thetall at least two thirds as long us the body ; 

■ intiti 
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Tb hys torde he oan meene^ 

And preyed hym that he wblde hym feeiie 
Wopyn, armowro, and atede. 

JfA Ohntoii. Ft 11. S^ t 75. {HamM) 
Ihoan. that mo lone haat Umd$, 

In-to thi Inue thou mo bnnge, 

Take to thoe al royn enteuto. 

Hymntio Vayiu, oto. (E* R. T. S.X P* 113. 
If God have lent a man any manners, he msy et^ pat 
Itoffatooiut AirsWdtlLXa 

8. To give the use of without compensation; 
grant or rive (anything) in expectation of a re- 
turn of the same, or of the like in equal quan- 
tity or amount: as, to tend a book, a loaf of 
bread, or a sum of money. 

Thou Shalt open thine hand wide nnto hlim and ahalt 
surely lend him snllioient for his need. Dent, zv. a 
Book of Riddleit why, did you not lend it to Alice Short- 
oako upon AU-hallowmas last? 

Shat, M. W.ofW.,Ll.Sia 

8. To give the use of for a consideration] let 
or grozit for hire ; yield up on condition oi re- 
turn of the same or an equivalent, and payment 
for its use: as, to lend money on interest. 

Thou ahalt not . . . lend him thy vlotnalafor Increase. 

Lev. zzv. 87. 

Lent privately to my Lady Kowout upon her gilt oast- 
ing>butfie, . . . fifty-five shiUinga. 

Middleton, Vour Five Gallanti, 1. l 

4. To rive for a partioular occasion or pur- 
pose; or yield temporarily or specifical- 
ly; aifford; accommodate (with or to): as, to 
lend one’s ear to an appeal ; to Isnd assistance : 
often used reflezively : as, to lend ane^e self to 
a project. 


iBBiVIl 

(len'dinff), n. pTerbal n. of tondi, v.1 
1. The act of muting a loan : as, tho lending d 
money 8. That wmch is lent or furnished; 
something not one’s own ; a borrowed article. 

Off, off, yon lendinffel oomcb unbuttuii here. 

FAolr., Lear, lii. 4. IIS. 

lliou lost a good wife, thou lost a trew friend, ha ! 

Two of the rareit lenainoe of the heaveni. 

Montan, Antonio and Mfdlida, II., Iv. 5. 

lene^t, V. a Middle English form of leani^, 
lena^, a* A Middle English form of lean^, 
Ime^, r. A Middle English form of letidK 
Than moot another psye for oureonsh 
Or leiw us gold. Ohoueer, Shipman's Tila L lA. 

lene^ n^'ne), a. and u. [< L. lefiis, nent. lofie, 
smooth: see lenity,'] 1. a. In phimL, smooth; 
surd and non-aspirate, as le, p, or t. 

n. n. A smooth mute or non-aspirate surd, 
as k, p, or t 

linert, i». An obsolete variant of lender, 
lengif, ads. An obsolete ooniparative of long^, 
l^.lenn ifpV, r^.,< AS.(enpaa(BD.Mfi- 
gen, lengOien, s MLG. lengen, lenrihen, post- 
pone, B OHG. lengfan, lengan, MHG. tengen, O, 
Idngent lengthen, s Icel. Icnoja, lengthen, pro- 
long, B Dan. Imges, refl., grow longer), pro- 
long, put off, < lang, long: see long\ Umg^ Un- 
^ I. trans. To lengthen: prolong. 




the ears modorato, with dlsfcinot tragus and antitragus, and 
the anterior portion of the helix folded over; and tho spi- 
nous prooessos of the last dorsal and lumbar vertubno pro- 
elJvons. 'i'he leading genera oro Lemur, Hagaiemur, Le- 
pUemw, and C/dfoualeue, 

lemnrllie (lem'q-rln), a. and n. [< lemur + 
Same as lemuroid, 

lemnrold (lem'q-roid), a. and n. [< lemur + 
-aid.] I. (I. Pertoiniug to the lemurs or JPnt^ 
fiimke^ or having their characters; lomurine; 
lirosimiau. 

IL n. One of the ProsimUe; one of the Ta^ 
MHtidv; a lemur. « 

Lemnroldea (lem-u-roi'd$4), n, pi [NL«, < 
/Afwur + -eidm.] 1. The lemuroids, prosimi- 
aiis, or lemurs at largo, a suborder of l*rifna~ 
tvH , distinguished from Anthroinndea; tho strep- 
sirrbino quadrumanous mammals. Tho Lemu- 
ratdea are the lower serlos of ibitmotos, having the cere- 
brum much leas developed, leaving the oorobeilnm much 
uncovered ; the teats variable^ not confined to the breast ; 
the uterus bioomnato; and the olttoria perforated by the 
urethra. Tho laorymal foramen of the utuU is outside the 
orbit of tho eye, and the orbit is open bohliid. The ears 
are pointed, with Indistinct lobules or none. There aro 
three famlllos, Umiurida, TaireUdee, and DaubenUinitiidm 
Ohirtmigidm). 

8. A supoxfamily of J^rfMimiw. containing the 
families Lemuridee and TarsiMm, together con- 
trasted with tho Danhentonkiklea, 
len^t, V. An older and dialectal form of tondi. 

V. A dialectal form of lain^, 
lenat (l^'ulH) n, QL., a procuress (of. lenOf a 
procurer), < lenire, persuade, render mild, < 
n»tf, smooth, mild: seeM^.1 A procuress: as, 
“my loan towa,” Webster, 

Lanaia (If-ul'S), n. pi [< Gr. Xiivata (so. lepd), 
neut. pi. of ’Lipiaios, portafnii^ to the wine-press 
(an opithot of Dionysus, or Bacchus), < a 
wine-vat, wine-press.] In Or, antiq,,tm Athe- 
nian festival in lionor of Dionysus (Bacchus), 
celebrated in the ancient temple ox that god, 
called the Lonaion, to tho south of the Acropolis. 
It was the second of the series of Dlonyslac festival^ and 
took place during the mouth of Gomelluii (part of January 
mid February) ; it waa the occasion of a procession, auu 
of dramatic contests iu both tragedy and comedy. SeeBoe- 
■ehiu and Dhngela, 

lenohaon (leu 'chon), n, [Perhaps a oorrup- 
iiun of ledging,] In mining, a kind of shelf in 
a shaft. HaUiwell, [Prov. Eng.] 
lend^ (Lend), v,; pret. and pp. lenl ppr. lendLsg, 
[With excrescent -d, as also in aouno^ roanol, 
etc. ; prop, /cue, or as dial, (an, < ME. leneth 
konen (pret. lende^ pp. lened^ tend^ lenl ilenetf 
glent)f TAS. l^in (s OFries. lenia b D. 
leenen s MLG. tdnen, IShenen, leinen b OHG. 
t&HtndUf MHG. IShenen, G. lehnen b loel. Uhia 
B Dan. laane b Bw. Idna, lend, make a loan), < 
kin, ISSn, a loan: see loanl.] I, trans. If. in 
a general sense, to give; grant. 

Matheu maketh mcndim of a man thatimie 

Aus aelner to thre maucrc men sod menynge that thcl 


Friends, konians, countrymei^ lend meyour eaii. 

T., /. a, UL a 7a laiige^,a. 


Okaffare ud cbeeue ther-wlth in ohde and in heto. 

PienPlmmmn{Q),tM,mS, 


Shat,, 

A little onward Istid thy guiding hand 
Tothcaedarkstspa. IrOtoa, B. A., L 1. 

The facOlly with which tho hair lends iUdf to varlouf 
methods of treatment 

IP. E. Flower, Faahion in Datormity, p. 7. 

5. To furnish, impart, or communicate ; con- 
fer; odd: as, “distance lends enchantment to 
the view.” 

T4>| where the heath, with withering brake grown o'er, 
Lendl the light tuxf that warms the neighboring poor. 

CfrSShe, WotkCTs. 
And round the roofs a glided gallery 
That lent bread verge to distant landa 

Terwigseiti, Palace of Art 
Truth la for other worlds, and hopo for this ; 

The cheating future lends the present's bliss. 

0. IP. Wemee, The Old Prayer. 
To land a hand. Sseitofid. 
n, intrant, Tp make a loan or loons. 

Unto a stranger thou mayest lend upon nsniy ; but unto 
thy brother thou ahalt not lend upon usury. 

J^t. zzili. 20, 
I neither lend nor borrow 
By taking nor by giving of excess. 

5Aar.,M.ofV.,laoa. 

lend^ (lend), n. [< lendi-. v.] A loan; as. will 
you give me tho lend of your spade t [Golloq.] 
For the lend of the iss you might give me the mill 

TAe Jrffler (old bsllsd). 

lond'^t (lend), v. 4 [ME. lenden, < AS. lendan, 
land; see landt-, v,] To land; arrive; dwell; 
stay; remain. 

They put up navilyous ronnd, 

And lenSid inwe mat ntobt. 

Quoted In JieUgioue Pieeee (K. E. T. 8.), Oloss., p. m 
Here is full faire dwellyim for va 
A lykand place in for to mde, 

York Fiege, p, 100, 

lend^ti ^ Middle English form of land^, 
lendable (leu'd^bl), a. [< lendi + -uhle.] Ca- 
pable of being lent. 

lindG^t (lend), n. |ME., usually in pi. lendes, 
leendes^ lyndes^ < AS. lendenu, Imdinu, pi. (in 
comp, lenden-f rarely lends-), » OS. lendi s 
OFries. Imden b D. (endenen, pi., = BfLO. lende 
B OHG* lenHf lendi, MHG. G. lende, loin, haunch, 
B Icel. lend b Dan. Imd b Bw. Idnd, loin. Cf . 
L. lumhus, loin, > ult. E. Udn: see loin, lumbar,] 
A loin: nsnally in the plural. 

A bsrmelooth eek as whit as mume milk 

lande^ti F. A Middle I^lish form of landi-, 

lender (len'd6r),n. [< ME. {oadarv (with unorig. 
d as in the verb toad^), earlier lener, tenere, 
kenere, < AS. USnere, a lender (s OFries. lener 
bD. kenermULQ, lenerenOKQt, Wmari, Wh 
nari, MHG. likeneere, IShnesre^Q, lehener, a lend- 
er, a person holding a fief, m Dsn. loaner s Sw. 
lAnare, a lender), <; lOmn, lend: see lendi, v.] 
One who lends; especially, one who makes a 
trade of putting money to interest : opposed to 
borrower, 

ThaborrowiriSBervaattotbelsadir. Frov. silLT. 


intrans. To linger, dwell, rest, or remain. 
Lenge at homo pur charyto, 

Levs soon, y prey the. 

ir& CtoitoS.%. IL 88, f. Isa (^amwett,) 

Listen a little, A leng here a while : 

Let vs karpe of thies kyuges or wo oayre fena 

DeMmetUm of 7^ (K & T, B.X L 4640. 

A Middle English form of ILngi, 

, A Middle jflnglish oomparotive 


longert. < 

of Imgl, 
length (l< ^ 
Umtko, < A] 
B Dan. lam\ 


[< ME. lengthe, sometimes 
(ss D. Umgte ss loel. lengd 
Bw. Ungd), length; with for^ 


or es- 
whloh 

is long. 

A needless Alexandrlue ends the song, 

Th^ like a wounded snake, dnuts its slow length along. 

way on Oritieiim, L UT. 

8. Distance along a line, as measured, for ex- 
ample, upon tho mroumference of a wheel that 
rolls over it; as, the Ungth of a road, a river, or 
the arc of a curve. 

When the! aproohed nygh tlel lete renue and MDiFte 
to-geder so horde that ye myght hero the strokee hau a 
mylenf liugM. Ar«tilOi(E. fi. T. B.X II. Idl. 

Our Lady itreoto is very faire, being of a great length, 
though not so broad aa our Cheapaide In London. 

(keyat, (Vndltlea, 1. 80. 
Every meaauring instrument ia liable to change italMufS 
with temperature. It la theroforo neeeaaary, In defining 
a length by roforenoo to a couorete material standard, anon 
aa a bar Of metal, to state tho temperatare at whioh the 
standard is correct. 

J, D, Everett, Unite and Fhya Const., p. 17. 

3. The magnitude of the greatest principal 
axis of a body or figure ; one of the dimensions 
of a body, the others being breadth and thieh- 
mm. Bee dUnensUnh, 1. Thns, the length of a stick 
of timber Is not Its longest measnnment, between opposite 
ingles, but is the shortest distance between the ends. 
Every body has three prinoipsl axes, which are capable of 
being detennined with mathematloal precision: and in 
most cnacs we oan soe what they are near enough fur prao- 
tioal purpoeea. The distanoe between the eztiwmltlea of 
tbolongestof theae three azea is the length of the body. 

A elsymed him fOr ther ohsfe of West and of Est, 

Ot North A of South in length A in brede. 

Fob. qf Hrunns, p. IS. 
Ailae, walk through the land in the length of it and In 
the breadth of it Oen. xtU. 17. 

So atretoh’d out huge in length the Aroh-flend lav. 

Jfffton, P. Lb, L 200, 

4. Reach; power of reaching; extent of range: 
as, the length of one’s vision or of a view. 

Within my iword's length set him : if he iMapa 
Heaven forgive him too ! Shah., Maob^ iv. 1. 200, 
She * . . holda them dangling at armj^bn^gH^s^^ 

6. Extent of or iu time; duration; continue 
anoei as, the leiMth of a day or a year, or of 
life ; the lengih of a battle or a perfonnaiioe; a 
discourse or tedious lengih. 

He oaked life of thee, and tboa gsvsst it him, even IsmCI 
of daya for ever and ever. 3ta.siL4. 

Now taftaM of tame (our aeoond UM fa loit 

Aye, Bmay OB Ontl&Bw Pb 48a 

6. In ortho^ and prosody! (a) The time oe- 
enpied in uttering a vowel or i^llable : qnuip 
tity. (b) The qi^ty of a vowel as long or 
short, according to the oonventional distinAUm 
of long and short in Eimllsh pronnnaiaitloD* 
(o) The quality of a syllahie as metrieaUy ae* 



ItBfth 

ooited or anaooented in modem or aoeentnal 
poetry. See a.— 7. A pieoo or portion of 
the extent of anything in space or time ; a part 
of what is extended or elongated: as, a Umgih 
of rope; a dress-lew to out anting into 
short lengthit: often used specifically of a defi- 
nite i>ortlon, of known extent, of the thing spo- 
ken of, as of an acting drama (namely, forty 
or forty-two lines) : as, an actor’s part of six 
lengHw; won by a length (that is, or the horse, 
boat, etc., ciigi^ped in the contest). 

JsTge lengths of msm and thorei 
... ^ . nioth»»r’ 

Shak.,K. 

Time glldug alone with nndlacuvor'd liast^ 

The falure bat a length behind the past. 

ofOvld. 

Ten lengths from tho big double he was out of his rider's 
liandf and going aa fast as he could drive. 

Whyte Melvile, Satanolla, p. 128. 

8. In archery, tho distance from the archer to 
the target he is to shoot at..A cable’s linftb, 
s measure of distance in charts and aalling dlrebtlbiia 
about lOU fathoms (auu feet). The regular loiim of a chain 
— - X. — ^ eeiMsiength,—h 
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Jietween my fatlier and my mother lay. 

“■ • ". John, 11. 106. 


cable Is 180 fathoms (780 feet). 


extent : wlthont curtailment : aa to write a name of length; 
to read a document of length, (h) After a time ; at last ; 
at the end, or at a point of transition : as, of Ung^ he 
came to a spring: ot length they were snbduod.--3Basi- 

Ingth. Sec /oMf dietanee (b), under /oeol.— Iron’s 
liDf^ See <ro»i.— LUDftti Of dm hudl life; pro- 
longed existeiioe. 

Length qf days is In her right hand. l*rov. ill. 10. 
Lcilftbofono’f BOSS. BoofUMt.^Onlsligt]lt.away. 

Draw tho to peso witli aUe thy atrength ; 

Fro Btryf ana bate draw the on lengths, 

mess AooS(E. K T. S.), p. 804. 

Td go to all longthgitoexhauat all meona; uao extreme 
efforts or measures to do everything possible without 
■ample; tahemenf fosff lofWTflMtooompasshiipurposea. 
— Tcgototheliiigtbof. (a)Togoto: proceed asfaraa 
(b) To go to tho extent of ; riac to the idtoh or height of : 
oommonly used of iuordlimtc action or apeooh : ai, ho 
lesnf to the length qf tearing down his house, of denying 
his Identity, or of sacriflclng Ills own iutcresti.— TO keep 
a IsOftht in archery t to maintain the same distance in 
uiootlng ; shoot uniformly as to dlstsnoe ; shoot the same 
distance with each arrow. Tb nuuroih tO tbe length 
eft. Samo astogo to toe Zmgtbqf (s). 

He had marched to the length qf Exeter. 

Ctomuton, Great Hebrilion. 

To measure one’s leuffth* See tntfomre.— belt of 
fingtlL HoetmA. 

leiU^t (length), V. f. {}IE, lengthen ;< Umgih, 
fij To extend; lengtbon. 

’'For soho hade bronxt horn of bale botho," the! soida 

” A i4engtiud here lif man! long gere." 

riUiaiA qf Paleme (E. E. T. S.), L lOia 

And knowes ful wel life doth but length his palne. 

Mir, far Mage,, g, 864. 

And mingled yam to lengto her web wlthall. 

BytceMer, tr. of l)u Bartai's Weolu, L £. 

lengthen (leng'thu), e. [< UngHt + -eitl. Cf. 
Umgih, vj] L trane. To mako long or longer; 
extend or elongate in space or in duration ; pro- 
tract or prolong: M^tolengilm a line; to lengihen 
life; tolengthen a vowel or syllable in pronim- 
ciation. 

Why doloverilvef 

Why am 1 mock'd with death, and lengthen*d out 

Todeathlesa pain 1 MUkm, P. L, x. 77A 

Tho iNtfe white roads 

Lengthening in aolltude their dreary line. 

Wordeawrth, Prelude, xiU. 

IL infrans. To grow long or longer; extend 
in length. 

And gasping, panting, fainting, labour on 

With Btrid^that Ungthsn tow'rd the town. 

Pope, mad, xxL 086. 

Drags at eadh remove a Ungtheming chain. 

ammiUh, Traveller, 1. 10. 

lAngthflll (length 'ffil), a. [< length + •ful.'] 
^considerable or remarkable length ; lengthy; 
long. [Rare.] 

The driver whlris his lengthful thong. Pope, Iliad, xL 
Iflflg^ihfly (leng'thl-li), odr. In a lengthy man- 
ner; at great length. 

(leng'thi-nes), n. The quality of 
bemg lengthy; prolixity, 
liagluwayi O^ngiih'w&E), ado, BameasZeni/flh- 


IffBgttKwiie (length 'wix), ado. [< Umgih + 
•meeJ] In the direction of the length; in a 
longitudinal direction. 

liligthy (leug'thi), a. [< length + -^1.1 Hay- 
ing length; long; especially, of great length; 
immoderately long, sometimes with the idea 
of tedionsness attached : applied chiefly to dis- 
i. writings, arguments, proceedings, eto.: 


as, a lengiky sermon; a lengHkg dissertation. 
[Said by Kiohardson to have originated In the 
United States (see the allusions in Southey and 
Lowell below},but the earliest quotations found 
ore from Irtish authors.] 

BomeilmoH a poet when ho pubUthes what in America 
would bo called a lengthy poem with lengthy annotattoni, 
adviiea the reader )n nis profaee not to read the noitea in 
their plaooi as they ooonr, ... but to read the poem by 
itself at flnt, The Doctor, clx. 

Tho word lengthy has been charged to onr Aroerioan 
account, but it mnst have been invented by the first reader 
uf Gower's wurka the only inspiration of whioh they were 
ever capable. Lowett, Study Wlndowa p. 858. 

Hext came a body ot about one hundred Snd fifty per- 
■ons on horseback, each carrying a ve» lengthy Peraan- 
made rifle. O'Donmm, Merv, x. 

l02lience(16^ni6ns),n. [<l 0 nAm(f) + -c 0 .] Same 
as Umieney, 

loniency a. [< l6nton(0 + •eu.] 

The quality of being lenient; mildness^ gentle- 
ness; lenity. 

The Home has alweys shown a wise lenieney in dealing 
with improper words idurtod ont In the heat of amment 
Fortnightly itov., N. 8 ., XXXIX. 864, 
■Byn. Leniency, LenityJJlememy, Mercy; humanity, ten- 
demesa forbosnuice. Clemency Is exerolMMl only toward 
offenders, being espooisUy the sltribute of those in exalted 
places having power to remit or lighten penalty. Ls- 
niency, as a word, Is much mure common and expressive 
than lenity! leniency or Unity may be practised by any 
one having authority to lighten or remit penalty or to ex- 
cuse from taake : aa tho lenieney ot a Judge, a parent or 
a teacher. Mercy has a twofold use, exprmng elemenq/ 
toward offenders or groat kindness towara the distresaea; 
in either aenso it la a strong word* 
lenient (le^nignt), a. and n. [s OF. lenient s 
Sp. Pg. It. leniente, < L. lemenCi^)^, ppr. of lenire, 
soften, soothe. < toiito,soft: see leni^,] I. a. 1. 
Softeniug; mitigating; assuasivo. [Archalo.] 

Goneolatories writ 

With studied argument, and much persnusion sought, 

Lenietd uf grief and anxious thought 

MQUm, 8. A., 1. 668. 

Those lenient osrea which, with our own combined, 

By mix'd seuiatlous ease th’ aJHlcied mind* 

Works, 1. 140. 

[Old Time) upon these wounds hath laid 
Hie lenient touches. Wardmoorth, Bonneta UL 8. 

8, Relaxing; omolliont; lenitive. [Rare.] 

Oils ndai the flhrea are lenient, balsiunlo. 

Ar&utotioC, AUmenta 

3. Acting or disposed to act without rigor or 
BO verity; mild; gentle; merciful; clement. 

The law is remerka^ Unient towerds debtors. 

E. W. Lane, Modem Egyptians, L 184. 

A critio dioold be lenient when oonsldering speonlations 
of this nature. * «!j!iwnea VIZ. flOU 

aBm 8. Forbearing, tender. Bee Unieney, 

Il.t n. An omolliout; a loultivo. 

Therefore I do advise the use of lenients, not only by 
the authority of those ancient and modem chinirgeons, 
but by my own pimotloe, fTtosman, Sorgeiyi v. 9* 

leniently (le'nient-U), ado. In a lenient man- 
ner; assuagingly; mildly. 

lAsdehdy aa he was treated by his oontemporartea pos* 
terity hue treated him more UmenUy still 

Mimulay, Lord Bacon. 

lenlf^(l<)n'i-fl),6. f.; pret. and pp. Imifled, ppr. 
lonfjwng. [< OF, Umifier, P, Umifier s Pr. Sp. 
Pg* leneflear a It. lenffloare, < L. lenie, smooth, 
sort, mild, faoere, make: see To as- 
suage; soften; mitigate. [Now rare.] 

Tbat sorowe whlche iball assaile me by reason of your 
absence 1 will sweten and lenefie with contentatlon. 

BerwOiy Mich, Famwell to Military PrafeesioiL 

My Lord Treasurer Clifford, who could not endure 1 
should Unife my style when a war with Holland wai the 
subjeot. Eodyn, To Pepya 

All loft'nlng simpler known of sov'ndgn use, 

He pressee out and tmurs their noble Juice ; 

These first infus'd, to Urdfn the pain, 

He tugs with pinoers, but he tugs in vain. 

DrySen, Afineld, xfl 688. 

lenlinsnt (lenM-m^nt), n. [a OF. Uniment, 
liniment, < L. lenimentum, a soothing remedy, i 
lenire, soften, soothe: see lenient, a.] A sooth- 
ing application ; a liniment. 
lanitiTf (len’i-tiv), a. and n, [s F. IMi^sa 
Pr. UmiHu as Sp. Pg. It. Umiiiieo, < L, as if 
Uem,<. Ieniiu8j'pp, ox lenire, soften: see lenient] 
L a. Assuagmg; palliating. 

Those mllkB have all an Borlmony ; though one would 
think they should be tonAtos. BtSson, Nat! Hist., 1 688. 

n. 1* A medicine or an application that 
has the quality of easing pain; anything which 
HoftouB or mitigates. 

Thy AfiaAw Mipll'de did ease my palne; 

For, though thou did forbid, twas no reetraine. 

Hoiw Mop&tonf XomenAAtoftf (Aram.) 

Address 

Some lenitives, t' allay the fl'riness 

OfthliiUaeaie. Xkmtol, OItU Wan, vUl 


Their pain soft arti of pbannaoy can aaaa^ 

Thy breast alone no lenAtostaimeaae. 

Hiad, xvL 18. 

8. Anything whioh tends to allay passion or ex- 
citement; a palliative. 

I did apply aome tonAAiw to soften 
His anger, and prevail'd. 

ShMey, Brothera, Iv. l. 

There is one sweet lenitive at leaat for ovili, which Na- 
ture hdlds out ; so X took It kindly at her hands, and f^ 
aaleep. Etoma, Sentimental Journey, p. 48. 

linilflTBneiB (len'i-tlv-nos), ft. The anality of 
being lenitive or emollient. Bailey, 1727. 
lanltad^ (len'i-tud), n. [sa OF. lenitude, < L. 
lenitw/o, softness, mildness, < lenie, soft: see 
lenity.] Lenity. Blount, 
lenity (len^i-ti), n. [< OF. lenite, F. lAuUf as Sp. 
leniaaa as Pg. leniaade m It. lenitA, < L. lent- 
ta[f-)8, softness, smoothness, mildness, < lenU, 
soft, smooth.] Mildness of temper; softness; 
tendemoBs; mercy. 

But they now, mado worse through his lenitU A gentle- 
nes, east stones at him A brake his head. 

J.lTdaU, On MaaAzll 
Glorious la tho viotorie 
Conqneroura use with IsnAto. 

l^uttcnhem. Arte of Eng. Boesia p. 104, 
■Byn* Seetontofuy. 

lennert (lon'Ort), n. [A dial. var. of Unneii.] 
Tho linnet or lintie. [Prov, Eng.] 
leno (IB'nd), n. [A corrupt form of F. ZffKMi, 
lawn : see linon, ] A very thin linen cloth made 
in imitation of muHlin, and sometimes called 
KffCn mualin, it is used for trauslnoent window-blinda 
and for other purposes fur which a ganay fSbrio Is needed. 

’’Why, twenty years ago," she eidalmed, "1 bought a 
lot of Uno ohew^lt waa Just about going ont of fashion 
for caps then, i think." 

Mayhev, London labour and London Poor, L 480. 
lenoobubntf (l^nos'l-uf^nt), a. [< L. Zettooi- 
nan(U)y, ppr. of lenoeinari, flatter, entice, < Umo, 
fern, a pander : see Umah ] Given to lewd- 
nesB. 

lenodninm (l§-n 9 -sin'i-nm), n. [L.. tho trade 
of a pander, < leno, a pander: see lena^.] In 
Afooto law, a husband’s oonnivauoe at his ^fe’s 
adultery. 

IBXIB (lens), ft.; pi. lenm (Ionizes). [= Pg. 
It. Umte (It, also, us K,, after L., lens s D. lens 
s= G. Uneo = Dan. limine s Sw. Una), < NL. 
leny, a lens, so called from its shape, < L, lone, 
a lentil (which is shaped like a double-convex 
lens): see Icnril.l 1. A piece of transparent 
substance bounded by two curved surfaces 
(usually spherical), or oy a curved surface and 
a plane. The ordinaiy use of a lens Is to oanse pencils 
of rays to oonvergo or diverge systematically after passing 
through it. Lenses for optiosl pnrposes are usually made 
of glais ; ooouatlo lensea of carbon dioxid liiolosed be- 
tween two thin membranes lenses for action upon elec- 
trical radiations, of paraffin or pitch, substances which 
■re transparent to eleotrioal rsya, though opaque to 
light O^oal lenses alone are in common uae. Ordi- 
nary lenses tre distinguished into two olassei — ooimms or 
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mhgnifytng tonsas, wmch are thiokest in the center, and 
concave, which are thinnest in the center. Each class has 
three varieties, as 
shown In flg. 1. 

To tho first be- 
long D, the ctoubto- 
eonveaothfeonves; 

0, the plaruheon- 
vex; and E, the 
menUeus. The 
oonoavelenseasre 
B, the dotiSto-em- 
earn at Meoneave; 

A, the ptawheoneavs ; and F, the eoneavo-eontm, some* 
Umes improperly cuiUedaoneaiwmsntosia: Tho line whioh 
passea through the centers of curvature of the two aur- 
faoei is the axis of the lena and a point on thli axis ao 
taken that every line drawn through It pleroea parallel 
elements of tho two surfaces is its opUmueenter. A oon- 
vez lens oonvergei rays whioh ase parallel to its axis, 

approximately to 
- i Its 

focus 
in ligi 8). The 
tanoe from the 
optical center to 
this focus is the 
same on both sides 
of the lens, and de- 
pends upon the ra- 
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dll of ita Qurved aurflaea and the material of whioh it is 
made. Bays diverging from a point beyond theprinolpal 
foouaFon either side of tho lens are approximately o6neot> 
ed to a "real” locos beyond the prinolpal foouson the other 
aide (see flg, 8); 
but If the sooroe 
of light Is be- 
tween the lens 
and Its prinoiiMl 
foons, the npys 


after emeigence 
isirtb^ 
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diverge ulL . 
oame from a so- 
eallod vMual faeus behind the luminous point The 
luminous point and its focus are Interohangeable, and are 
ealled eesju^fesi, u, for instance, L and 1 in flg. S. 




^ foem 1*) A ooDOftTe leu ilwajn renden itni more 
dlverRent ngre enumettng from e poin^ end eo forme only 
rirtnel fooL If tbo eonroe of light ie en extended larf eoe, 


latlng from eeoh point forme 
ooUeotlon of fool oonetitntee en 


virtm 
then the 

ite own fOOIMt mim mid uuudumuh im luwi wurmhumd aa 

imaget whloh ie reel end inverted if the fooi ere reel, but 
vlrtum end erect if they ere ylrtueL The relative eiaei 
of thu obieot end image are aeneibly proportional# if the 
lena ie thin, to their reepeotive dietanoee from the optical 
center; if the leu is thick, the diatanoea moat be reck* 
oned from the two so>oalled pHneipgl poM of the lens 


(nee pHne^ polii^ under wint), whidh lie on the axis 
on each side of the optical center. An image formed 
hv e single lens is never perfectly distinct, on account of 
the spherical and ohromatio aberrationi of the lena (Sec 
abemUiMU 4.) The former la due to the fact that a lens 
hounded by apherical aurfoces oonveigea matfliial niya 
to a point nearer the leu than that In which the central 
mys meet; the latter# to the fket that taya of different 
omor form their fool at different diatanocs# the focal dis- 
ttincc for violet nya being (with a glaaa lena) nearhr a 
seventh part ihorter than that for the red raya The 
spherical abermtlon can be corrected by making the aur* 
focoa of forms other than ipherioaL or by oombinlng two 
or more leues properlv proportioned; the chromatic 
aberration, only by oombinliig two or more oonvez and 
concave Icnaes of different materiala uuUy a convex of 
orown-glaaa with a oonoave of fllnt-giiiBa 
2. In onaLf in the eye, a donble-oonvox body 
placed in the axis of vision behind the iris be- 
tween the aqueous humor and the vitreous hu- 
mor, serving to focus rays of light upon the 
retina; the drystalliue lens. See first cut under 
Figuratively, photography, from the 
use of lenses in that srt. 

Ao thoroughly has this region been sot forth by the pen 
and the pencil and the foiw that I am relieved of the ne- 
cessity cd describing it. Harp«r^$ Mag,, LXXVlll. 268. 

4.[oqn.] [NL.] A genus of leguminous plants of 
the tribe ViaiCfS, it la dlatlngnished from VMs by hav^ 
lug bat two ovnles instead of many, u is gonorally the case 
in Vie^ The 8 spodes enumerated by some are gme^ 
allyreduoed to ^ vniloharelow erector half-ollmblni^erba 
with pinnate loaves and small single or racemose pale* 
blue flowers^ natives of the Meditoiranean region and 
eastom Asia. One apooiea# Lent sieuhmto, the seeds of 
which axe called lemilt, la probably one of the oldest of 
plants cultivated by man for food. See Isnetf.— Aflhro- 
matio lens. See acAnmiago.— Aotlnio lani, a oom- 
pound lens so eonatnioted that Ita ohemloal and luml- 
nou fool eolneidOi— AplUiatio Iffni, a compound lens 
in whloh lioth ohroniatio and spherical aberratlou are 
correutod.— Apodhromatlo laili»a microsoope-objeotivo 
made from certain peoullar Kinds of glass, tnr moans 
of whieh the abeiratlous can be more accurately ooi^ 
reotod than In leuea made of tlie nrdluaxy crown* and 
flint-glaaa. — Bomlag-lsiis, a convex lens used to oon- 
oentrute the heat of tbo inn at ita focttB.~Oaiilonr]glii# 
a comblnatiou of leuea used in a camera obaoura. See 
ratiwra.— Oapsnls of t&o ions. Bee eapnifs.— Oartf- 
iiaiL lAQB. See O(irteiri0m.-Ooddl]|gton lom, a Iraa 
formed from a aphore of glass cutting a deep and wide 
eiiuatmlal groove around it and illling the groove with 
lorov opaque anbstanoe. — OoUlmatiilS Ions. See coi< 
OonOBVO loni# n Iona thatli thinner at the 
center than at the edge. — OondonaliiitlSIlB, or ooDp 
denser, a convex lens or a combination ol leuea used to 
ooiioentrate a strong light upon some point or aurfaee# 
OM upon the slit of a speotroaoope or a mforoaoopio object 
or a photographic nntive In t^o proeeaa of making an 
enlarged picture.— OonviX lingi a leu that la thicker 
at the een^ than at the edge.— dopyinitdeni, a photo* 
graphle leu spsolaUy designed for copying engravings, 
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giving a viip Sat and nndistoitad S«ld cf view.— Ml* 
■oopu Inii, a leu with a very wide Seld of view. The 
name ia speotaliy applied to apeetade-lenaes which are 
concave on the surface next the eye ; also to some wide* 
angle photogniphio lenses.— photOignidllO iMIi^ a lens 
or oomhinauon of lenses adapted for photography. Ordi- 
narily theleuol the photographic camera la aoombination 
of two aohromatlo lenses of pe- 
oullar curves, mounted in a tube 
with a oonsiderabh 


Q 

Fig. A. PbAtngniphie l.eiM 
(T jpe of Lent). 


tween them. (Seeffg, 


io apace be* 


photographic ubjeotive of a td* 
oaeope is like an ordinary aohro- 
matfe objective, except that its 
ourvea are adjuted to bring the 
blue and videt rays to the moat 
aoonrate focus poatlUo, rather 
than the ydlowand green xiyi^ 


etc.- Orbiied. isauh a idus lens the ipherlcal auitaoes of 
whloh have radii bearing the ratio of 1 to 8. It has leaa 
spherioal aberration than any other form of glass leu 
with ^erlool aurfacea.— OmtaJllBS Isog. See def. 2. 
erydaiUne, and eyei, 1.— Oylfndrioal l«u# a leu which 
hai one or both surfaces oyltndiloal : oommotily used in 
eye-glaaaeB to correct aatlgmatiam of the eye. See aim* 
fnoMnit.— Msmoiid Isns# a leu made from a diamond. 
-* DonblSt deaBX ^ eomnlnation of two leuea aepanited 
by a small dutanoe. Bometlmea oaob of the two u Itaelf 
oomponnd.— Flffld lens, In an eymieoc^ t^ lena which 
is farthest from the eyih and haa the speohd function of 
enlarging the Sdd of view.— Fluid lens. See 

I Inn. a lent (bearing the name of ita Inventor) 
. formed of a oentnl plano-convox 
^ I lens sniTouuded by aegmentelxlm 
all having the same fooua. Hie 
Boparaie pieoea are oomented to a 
plane glaaa or set in a metal frame. (Fig. 4 represents 
the eroas-section of snob a leu.) It is OMdln Ugnthouaea 
and algmd-lampe.— IfrunendOll-lens, a mloroaoope-ob- 
Jeotlve whieh requirea a drop of water or other liquid to 

IM) put between ft and the cover of the object under ex- 

.. . . 


Fig. 4 - FiemelLeiu. 


tUlnur lens# a photographic lens so ooutraoted that 
itnlght lines in tte object will not be distorted Into 
curved lines In the picture.— Blds-oondiliilnc Isiis# a 
oondensing-leni so attached to a mleroscope as fblllnxnl- 
nate an opaque object by side-light— Btsalum iMi, a 
lens of small diameter with two convex faces m different 
radii, Indoaed In a metalllo tube.— THplst ISIIS# a oom- 
biuatlon of three leuea, usually aU aohromatlc. The or- 
dinaiy form of microscopo-objeotivo Is a triplet— WldS- 
latfS ISOii a photograj^lo lens capable of making a dis- 
tlnot andundutorted plotnre of objeota which subtend 
angles of 60* to lOO* or more as seen from the camera; 
also, a mieroacope-objeetlvc whiob admits from each point 
of the object a penolf of nqrs of wide angle (often aa mnoh 
u 140* and upward); an objoottve of large angular aper- 
ture. See aperture, 4. 

lens-cap (lenx'kap). a. A cap or cover fitting 
over the opening of the tube of a lens, 
lens-holder (lenx'hfiHdSr), n. A device for 
supporting a lens, or a combination of lenses, 
during the adjnstment to the foons of an ob- 
ject on an adjustable forceps or stage below. 

Lent^ (lent), n. [< ME. font, lenfo, an abbr. of 
lentm\ the final syllable being appar. taken 
as Inflexivo: see An annual fast of 

fortv days, beginning with Ash Wednesday and 
coTitinuiiig till Easter, observed from very early 
times in tho Christian church, in commemora- 
tion of Christ’s forty days’ fast (Mat. iv. 2), and 
as a season of special penitence and preparation 
for the Easter least. The lenten fast la now observed 
as obligatory by the Orthodox Greek and other Oriental 
churehea, and by the Homan Oaliholio, Anglloan# and In* 
therau ohurohea and awa profitable exeroiae by many mem- 
bera of other ehurchea. libu varied in length at different 
times and in different parta of tho ohnreh, and has begun 
later or earlier according u Sundays only^or Batnrdays also 
were excepted from fasting. In the woetem Churoh it 
boglna on Ash Wednesday, forty-ilx days before Eaater; 
but u the Intervening Sunday^ called mndaiye in (not qf ) 
Leni, axe (on the ground that Snnday ia always a feast- 
day) not counted part of Lent, the fiut laats only forty 
doya The flratSunday in Lent la known aa QaadirageMima 
fhinday, tho fourth u Mid^Leni the fifth aa Poe- 

eion Sumk^and the aizth<beginnliur Holy Week) aa I*alm 
Sunday, The two weeks and a half preceding Lent, be- 
ginning with Septuagosima# following which are Hexageaip 
ma and ttalnqnageaima Rnndays# form tho pre-lenten 
aoason, a franritlon between the Joyful Ohriabnu and 
Eplphuiy aeasou and the penltonnal season of Lent In 
meuieval times the name Lent (or, in Latin, Qtiadfopari- 
«na) was given to other perioda of fasting alio. Forty daya 
between Martinmaa (November llth) and Chriatmaa Bve 
were oalled St Maenn^e Lent iQuoanmelima 8. Martini), 
and another Lent preceded Bt. John Baptiat'a day (June 
84thli In diatinotion from these, the period between Ash 
Wednesday and Baater was called Great Lent and dean 
Lent, the laat name being probably given on aooonnt of 
the preoeding oonfeaaion and abaolutiou. In the Greek 
Ghuroh Lent (Tv^opMotmi) begins on the Monday after 
lyrcphagu (Qulnquageiima), and the first third, and 
■ucth Sundays are owled Orthodoay 8undag,StaMropirorify* 
neitmot {Sunday tSa Adoration qf the Oroei), anoMm 
Sunday reapeouvely. 

Ifitmaybe,fiurt 
Whole Lente, and pray. 

TewiyKn, Bt Simeon BtyHtea. 

Or, Oh., the lenten fast, 
ear, in diatinotion from 


other aaaaou of flaatiug. to which the name Lent (u equiva- 
lent to ia ilao given by Western writers : 


aminatlon, thu inorearing the ai^e of apcMre and ob< 
Tiating loaa of light by refleotion.— LSJlftBOSpC Iffllii a 
photographio leu speoiany adapted to landaoape photog- 
raphy.— MagnlfirlngqAllS^ a lens used to Inereaie the 
appaxent ilie 

an obJeot seen a & 

throngh it A Mi 

convex lena held 
near the eyonro- 
dnoea thia effect 
when the dla- 
tenoe of the ob* 
loot from the leu 
la leas than the 

nrindpel foeol S 

lengtti of thelcpSt 

(OFlnfig.6.3 The nun from the object A fi, after 




^ ^lenAraabhtheeyeaiiftheyownefrom 

tual image a k— MsltiplFllli-lfilli, a plano-oonvex lent 
the convex aide (^hlWnaabeen woiked tnios number 
of plane frioi^ each of whloh preaenta a aepaiste image 
(vtrnial, and not magnified) of the bbjeot viewed throw 
OrttMOOPio IfiSii a frnm of aohromatlo doublet 


Sundmr. - 

Triultar Sunday (Futef the ApostleaX and tliatfh>m Anguat 
lit to the Uth, the eve of me Bepoae of Theotoooi (Fut 
of the TheotoeoaX— Bsta Of Lssi ^ See head—Luit 
oollsetori, See coBsator# 6.— Lint dotonnlnatlon. See 
determSSSim,l2. 

lent^(lent), Fi<etoritandpaBtpftrtioipleofZeff(f^. 
lent’ (lent), a, [< OF. and F. lent 9 Sp. Pg. It. 
lento, pliant, flexible, tenacious, slow, ilug^'*'' 
easy, calm, < L. lentne (in form as if coni 
lenitue, pp. of lentre, soften), < lenie, soft, smooth, 
gentle, aldu to E. lithe: see leniiit lenient, eto., 
and ledth^,litheK Honcerefonk] If. Slow; gen- 
tle; mild. 

We must now inoreiae 
Our fire to Ignis ardena; we ire past 
Flmu eqnluui, balnei oineri% 

And all those lenter heats. 

A Johneon, Alohamlat, Ul X 

2. In mneie, game as lento. 


le n t endo Osn-tSn'df), adv. [It., ppr. of len^ 
tare, make slow, < lento, slow: see fonf, a.] In 
mueic. Blackening; retarding: a direction to 
sing or play with increasing lowness the notes 
over which it is written. 

Isntet, »• [ME., < OF. ientc, < L. leH(U)s, a len^ 
til: Bee lena. lentil,] A lentil Wyelif, 
lenten^ (len'ten), n, and a. [< ME. lenten, rare* 
ly lenton. leinien (also abbr. lente, leinte, whence 
mod. E. Icni), < AS. leneten, kngten, rarely lenten 
(b D, lente ss MLG, lente. knten, Unto u OHO. 
hmin, fofigfoin (in Imfidnmdndih), also lenao, 
MHG. Imse, O. Urn), the spring, later appliea 
esp. to the fast beginning m the spring, oalled 
in full lenotortfmten, i. e. 'spring-fast,’ usually 
derived < long, long (whence also length 

S 9>), because the days become longer in 
see Uyng\ a. This derivation is sup- 
by the var. forms 0110. langie, MHO. 
h,ngeB, langeee (appar. < lang, long); but the 
denv. is Irreg. in form and thought, and the 
OHG. MHO. var. forms may be due to popular 
etymology. It is not probable that the word 
is connooted with long. In mod. use foitfofi as 
a noun is abbr, to lent, while in attrib. use it re- 
mains unohang^ being taken as an adj. in 
I.f !• The sprmg; the season follow- 
ing vnnter.~2. A fast observed in the spring: 
same as Lent^ (of which lenten Is the older form). 
To leua ne to lore# ne to faate. 

PUftr Ptownum (OX xhr. 81. 

n, a, [oqp. or I, o.] 1. Pertaining to Lent; 
used in Lent: as, Xenfon sermons; tho fosfon fast. 

And perhaps It waa the aame politick drift that the Dlv- 
cll whipt Bt. Jerom In a lenten dream, for reading Oietro. 

Jraton# Areopagltloi^ p. 14. 

Hence » 2. Gharaoteristie of or suitable for 
Lent; spare; plain; meager: as, fonfon fare. 

If yon delight not in man, what lenten eDtortalnmcnt 
the players ihall receive from yon. 

Shek., Hamlet# IL 2. SIS. 
Who 1 ***! read 

In thy pale faccb dead eye, and Imfon lult^ 

The liberty thy evoi^vf ng hand 
Hath bought for others? 

Beau, and FI, Honest Man's Fortune# Iv. 1, 
Meanwhile aha quench'd her foxy at the flood# 

And with a lenten aallad cool’d hW blood, 

Dryden, Hind and l*aniher, Ul ST. 
8f. Gold; austere: as# a lenten lover. Com- 
pare LenUover, Votgrave,~^huiUai fig # a dried fig; 
a raisin.— Lenten hMUM same u Unime-keem,^ 
Lenten veil, a enrtaln funueriy ■upended In the West- 
ern Chuxob before the bfob altar during Lent and aald to 
be atm in use In Spain. It waa a aurvival of the primitive 
onwMMyra, retained in the Greek Church, 
lenten’ (leu'ten), n. A dialectal variant of 
Itnden, 

lenten-crab (len'ten-krab), n. A fresh-water 
crab of southern Europe, Thelphtm fluviaW/ie, 
allowed to be eaten in lAint. 
lenthet, *»- A Middle English form of length, 
Iientlbiilarlea(len-tib-fl-Vri’f-s),e.f9i. 
(Idndley, 1845), < Lentihularia (said to De(img.) 

{ L. lene (font-), a lentil, + tttfrelns, a small pm 
or tubol old name for Uirieulafia, + -ccs.] An 
order of dlootyledonoas gamopeialons mante 
of the cohort Personalee, olstixiguiBhed dv the 
oue-celled ovary oontaining a free central pla- 
centa. Bee Vtrkmlana, 
lenticel (len'ti-Bol), n, [Also lentieelle; < F. 
Icntieelle, dim. of lentioule, lens-shaped : see foe- 
Ueule,] 1. In froL, a lens-shaped body of cells 
formed in the periderm or corky layer of bark, 
whloh by its enlazgement soon mpturea the 
epidermis, or the older corky layers where snoh 
are present. Ontwaxdly lenticela appear In the earilMt 
stage merely sa brighter apota then m oval wortq beomn- 
Ing two«Upped; wmle In some plants they widen with the 
growth ofthe stem into tranaverse strlm. They are pro- 
duced either beneath a ■toma or group of stomata or In- 
dqpendentbr. Their hiteroclluiar spaces are In oonufia- 
nioation with the outer air, and tbuy thus aarve the por- 
pooe of eertteat poru, which name they aometfanea bear. 
The outer (not oorkyl^oaiDi of a lentloel ore termed jmskSy 
or eaei^demntairy esHa; the inner (oorky) oeUa have been 
oalled pheUoderm, Lentloeli occur onche great majortty 
of sterna which produce bark in annular Imrmi. m aa 
the of many f erna. 

2. In Offal, one of the amall mnoons omits or 
folliolea of the base of the tongue havmg tike 
shape of a lentil; a lenticular maud. ' 

__ ___ai»te (len-ti-aerst), a. [< lenMeel + 
-afoi.1 Pertaining to or having lenticela. 
lenttosUe,ff. Beelentieel, 
lenttcula (len-tik’u-l|). n.; pL, lenUenUe (Ji). 
[L., a lentil, a lentil shapA a vessel of lentil 
shape, a freokle: see lenUt, lenMetUe,] 1. & 
qpffog, a small lens.»2. In hot: (a) A lentl- 
oel. (h) The spore-ease of some fangi.^8. A 
freokle: an epheUs. 
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lamtlinllir 0en-tik'$-to), a. [s F. lmHeulair 0 
ax Ft. Sp. Pff. lenHeutar b It. IcnHeolaret < L. 
lenticiiiaris. lentil-Hhaped, < leHtitndaf a lentil: 
see ImUome. lentil.} 1. Besetnbliug a lentil 
in eiae or form.— 8. Having the form of a 
donble-oonvex lens, eh some seeds— Lenticular 
bone. Same M Lantlonlar fevert, fever 

■ttonded wltb an eruption of ■nudlpImplaa.-Lwtloil- 
liircangllon..HeepatMKoik^Unti^^ Bame 
iilmiUeCL— Lantloluar mark or apace, ioen^.. one 
haviiw the ontllne of a ilouble-oonTex lena ai aeen from 
the ilde^ bounded by two ootivexlj curved llnea wlilcb 
meet In two iMilnU.— Lentioolar muAeoSi the lower of 
the two ffray nuclei of me oorpua atriatum. It 1b Bome- 
what contoai in ahape, with bate outward toward the In- 
aula. It ia divided Into throe ports by medullaxy layem 
parallel to the baae* The outermoat BOflrmeni is called tlio 
pufomen, the two inner the gMna jMidiui the inner- 
moat la muro or leaa indlatlnotly divided into twa The 
lentioular iiuoleui 1b Boparated from the caudate nudouB 
and from the optio thuamus by the intomal capBUlo.— 
LcntiOlllar PCOOCM of the incus of a mammal See 
HieuB(a). 

Iraticuare (leu4ik-v-lfi'i^)y n.i pi. UmUeularia 
(-ri-ll). [N L. , iiout. of L. lentitnuariSt lentioular : 
see mticular.] A bono of the carpus of some 
reptiles, as crocodiles, it is an oval oaaicle situated 
between tlio ulnar proximal oariial bone and the aooond to 
fifth metaoarpali, auppouting the third to fifth of tbeae en- 
tity. Anal. Vert., p. stu. 

lentioolarly (len-tik'u-ljj>T-li), adv. In a len- 
tloiUar manner: like a lens; with a curve, 
tettenle (len'ti-kill), n. [< F. lenHeulet a., Icn- 
tll-shapod (as a noun, duckweed), b Sp. lenti- 
etUOf < L. Icntieula. a leutU : see lentil.} Same 
as Umtieuln. 

IgntieulitB Qou-tlk'ft-lit), n. [< L. ImHenlay 
lentil, + -tfoa.] In geol.^ a fossil of leutioular 
shape. 

lonttculofitrlate (len-tik 'f-ld-stri ' fit), a. f < 
li, lontioHla, lentil, + NL. etriaUatf furrowed: 
see striate.} Pertainiuff to the lenticular por- 
tion of the corpus striatum of the brain. Spe- 
dfloally applied to ono of the antorolateml nutritive ap 
teriea mm the middle cerebral or Sylvian artery, which 
from the frequency with which it bloMs la caUed Ms (Jhitf- 
eot the **art^ of cerebral heiuorrhaoe." 
lentlfonn (len'ti-f6rm), a. [= F. It. Urnttforwef 
< L. letis {lenU\ a lentil, + format form.] 
Having the form of a lens; lenticular: as, the 
lentfform nucleus of the striate body of the 
b r*»‘‘‘'>*T 

lontlgeroas (lon-tlj'e-ms). a. [< NL. UmMs. 
a lens, + L. perere, carry, bear.] Provideil 
with a crystalline lens, as an eye: applied to 
the eyes of some mollusks, as cophalopods, in 
distinction itov^uneUgcronm. 

Ifintiglliefi, n. Plural of lentigo. 1. 

Oon-tij'i-nds), a. [< LL. lentigi^ 
nosuSf frookled: see lentiginrHts.} In hot. and 
soSl.f covered with minute dots as if dusted or 
freckled; speckled. 

lontigllioiu (len-tij'i-nus), a. [s F. lontipincHX 
B It. lentigginoso, LL. lentigiimmy freckled, < 
L. lentigo (-*<»-), a freckly eruption, freckles : see 
lentigo.} Same as lentiginose. 
lentigo (len-ti'gd), n. [NL., < L. lentigo, a lentil- 
shaped spot, a freckly eruption, < tens (lent-), a 
lenfil: see mtil.} 1 . FI. ieti^nes (len-tij'i- 
nfis). In filed., a freckle ; abstractly, a freckly 
condition ; the presence of freckles.— 8. [oap. J 
In eodl, a genus of mollusks. 
lentil (len^tU), n. [< MK. lenUl, < OF. lentiUe, 
F. lentUle b Bp. lent^a b Pg. lentilha b It. len- 
UoeMa, < L. lentioula, a lentil, < Urns (2en^ a 
lentil: see lens. Of. hmfietda, lentieule.} 1, Hie 
annual leguminous plant eseulenta, or its 
seeds, its nmtive country Ib nnknown; hut It 1 b now 
widely onltlvsted in the Hoditernuieaii region and the 
Orient, haying been in use in S^gypt and the EaBt ftom a 
intiquity. The email flattened Beeds fumlBh a nu- 
tntiouB food, ilinilir to peai and beena imd arc cooked 
whole or cplit or ground into meeL The leafy etomi of the 
lentil eerve as fodder, and when in blueiom the plant ie 
a good louroe of honey. 

8t. pi. Freckles; lentigo. 

The root brought into a liniment onreth the tmUtli or 
fed ip^ HeUand, tr. of Pliny, xxll. 21. 

8. In aj^ratus for rectifying alcohol, one of 
&e lentil-ahaped bulbs (of which there arc gen- 
erally two, but may bo more) placed in the con- 
denser between the coil and the pipe leading 
from the column of the still. See stiU and recti- 
WalerditttUiL the duokweed Lemna minor, 

|]nfOTi Bnfil 

Intli-filieil (len'tU-shel), a. A shell of the ge- 
nus Emma. 

tantilliirt, M. Beelcnfner. 
liitlieiia(len-tis'kas),ii.; phleatMC-ei). [L., 
the mastio^tree.] Same as Imtisk. 

IniUk (len'tiBk), n. [Also lentiso; < ME. len- 
tiske m F. Untis^ssn. lentisc b Sp. Pg. Ica- 
Msoo M It lentisdiot ^ Umttsons, iAbo mUa- 


mim, the mastic-tree.] The mastio-treei Fista- 
da j^Hschs. See masHo-tree and Pistada. 

In thlB tract all the hoathm or oom'onB are cover'd with 
roaemary, lAvendur, ImUmi, and the like sweet shinbea. 

JSmlw% Diary, SepL SO^ lOU. 

lantitiidet (len'ti-tud). n. [< OF. lenUtude m 
Sp. lentitm, < L. lentiiudo, slowness, < lentue, 
slow, tenacious : see len0, a.} Slowness. Bai- 
ley, 1781. 

lient-lU 7 (lent'liFi),n. Thodaifodil: so named 
from its time of flowering. Also called ZenU 
rose. [Prov. Eng.] 

A Bilk pavflion, giy with gold 
In etreaka and raya, and all LmMUy in hne^ 

Bare that the dome was purple. 

fkrnipaoA, (Janith and lynette. 

Lent-lcnrarti n. A cold lover; a lenten lover. 
See lentenl, a., 3. 

Thcae dolent oontemplatlye LonHomn, 

irf 9 tthmtitr.ofKabelaiB,iL 21. (Davte.) 

lentnert, lantinert (lent'n^r, len'ti-n6r), n. [< 
lenten + -cr^: **ho called because taken during 
that seasoif” (t).] A kind of hawk. 

If I should onlaigo my dlBOOurBC to the obseryatlon of 
the . . . Haggard, and the two Mirta of Lentnera, ... it 

• would bo much . ... pleasure to me. 

1. WaUoni Comidete Angler, 1* L 

lento (len'to), a. [It, slow: see Umt^, a.} In 
Mude, at a slow temfio. Also lent. 
lentoid (len'toid), a. [< L. len(t-)Sf a lentil (see 
Ims), + Gr. form.] Haring the form of 
a lentil or a double-convex lens; lens-shaped. 
When Aiayrla and Thanioia took the place of Babylonia 


Oonebolo. 
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... as cfvillalng powers the cylinder made way for the 
iBiiihitd or coiiC'Ilke seal. 

A. H. Sayett Pref. to SoMiemaiin'a Troja, p. xx. 

lentont. ti. A Middle English form of Umten^. 

lentor, lentonr (lon'tgr), n. [b F. lenteur b 
Sp. Pg. lenUtr b It lentore, < L. lentor, flexibil- 
ity, pliancy, < lentue, pliant, tenacious, also 
slow, slug^sh: see lent^, iz.j 1. Tenacity; 
visoouBuosB ; viscidity, as of fluids. 

Home bodiea have a kliide of lentottr, and are of a more 
dcpertlble nature than others. Boeem^ Bat. Hist., 1 857. 

By reaion of their clammlnosB and lentor they larborei- 
oent hoUyhoGkB] arc banlBhed from our aallet 

Xndyn. Aoetaria. 

8f. Slowness; delay; sluggishness. 

The lontor of ornptlons not inflammatory points to an 
add cause. ArtutMOt, Aliments. 

lentouBt (lon'tus), a. [< L. lentue, pliant tena- 
cious, viscous, slow! see len0,a.} viscia; vis- 
cous; tenacious. 

In this [afrog’il spawn of alentowand transparent body 
arc to Iw discerned many spookii. 

mr T, Jinmm, Vnlg, Err., ill IS. 

LentorOfifi (lent'rdz), ft. Same as LenUW/y. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

lent-8Mdt Gent'sdd), n. [ME. lenteeeed, Unle^ 
eeeil; < lonA 4* md.j Se^s sown In spring. 

lynne-ieed and lik-aeed and UnU-mtdu alle 
Aren nouht lo worthy aa whoto. 

Pim Plowmon (PX xilL 190. 

lenvoarf, 


postscript appended to a literary composition. 
Boo enooyl. 

}*ag. Is not leiiMow a aaluet 

At, I^, it ]■ an epilogue or dlBooune, to make 
plaine 

Some obacuro precedence that hath tofore bin falna 

Shpk,, L. L. L., IIL 1. 88 (folio 1C28X 

8t. A conclusion ; a result. See onvogl. 
Ii«asite8(len-s!^tez),n. pHj. (Elias Fries, 1813).] 
A genus of fungi of the order Agarieim. The 
pileus la aesafle, dimidiate in form, and woody or ooii^ 
ceous; the gUla are also ooriaceons; and thetnunalafloc- 
oose. Tlie manta are found growing on atunipa ete., and 
are must abundant in the mpici, where they become 


(len-zl'toid), a. [< Ltmdtes + -ofd.] 

Kesembli^ in form or structure a fungus of 
the genus Lendtes. 

LmUTfllaw. Seelowi. 

Lm Q8^d). fi. [L., a lion; a constellation: see 
Zfoa. j 1. incMrfrofi., an ancient zodiacal constel- 
lation the Lion, containing Begolus, a star of 
magnitude li, and two stars of the second mag- 
nitude. It Is easily found, for the pofaitera of the Great 
Bear point southerly to its brightest star, diatant abont 45 
degrees from the aouthemrooetof them. Four itanin the 
budy of Leo form a oharacterisUo trapezium, and those 
about the neok and mane make a sickle. It is the fifth 
sign of the lodlaob its symbol as inch being q, showing the 
Hod's nuuMk fiae out in next column. 

8. In eodln the technical speciflo name [1. e.} of 
l^e liom BiMs leo, sometimes taken as a generic 
name leap.}, when the animal is called Leo 
q^oomur.— Leo Minor, a constcuation between Leo 
Mid the Gnat Sw, first latroduoad In icso by Hfvelina. 


leodt, n. A Middle English form of ledtfl. 

S iAAfi A Middle Enwnh form of litf. 

, a. and n. A Middle English form of 

. 

leont, fi* A Middle English form of lion. 
Leonardesgafl (IS-^-nttiMioBk'), a. and n. [< 
jAionardo (see def.) + -eegue.} L a. In art, in 
the manner of Leonardo or Lion^o da Vinci, 
an illustrious Florentine artist, engineer, and 
man of letters (1462-1619). 

n. n. A disciple or an imitator of Leonardo 
da Vinci; sometimeB, a picture of the aohool of 
Leonardo. 

Also Lionardesgue. 
leonced, a. See Uoneed. 
leradto (Id-gn-sl'ta), fi. [A dim. (not in Sp. 
use) of Sp. leon, a lion : see Utm.} The lion- 
monkey of Humboldt, a kind of tamarin or 
mannosot, Midas leonime. * 

Leonese (IS-f-ncs' or-u6z0, a. and n. [< Sp. Leo- 
n6s, of Leon, < Ledn, Leon : see def.] L g- Of 
or pertaining to the eity, province, or ancient 
ki^nlom of Leon in Spain, or its inhabitants. 

n. n. sing, and p2. A native or an inhabi- 
tant. or uanves or Inhabitants, of the province 
or city of Leon in Spain, 
leoi^harditc (lO-on-hilr'dlt), n. [Named after 
Prof. K. C. von Leonhard ox Heidellierg (1779- 
1862).] A mineral closely r»late<l to Tanmon- 
tito, and probably a variety of it, diflering only 
in having lost pan of its water. 

Lconia (lf-6'ni-ll), n. [NL. (Eiiiz and Pavon, 
1799), nameil afler D. Francisco Leon, who pro- 
moted the publication of Buis and Pavou’s 
** Flora Peruviana et Chilensis.”] A genus of 
South Amerioan trees, belonging to the order 
Violariew and tribe Jlsodeiew. it b dlstlnfrabbed 
from AUodeta, the type of the tribe, by havliig the fiye 
petals partly oonnee^ the oonnootlve of the ■taniens not 
produced, and an Indehisoent fruit. There arc two spooies, 
natives of Brasil and Peru. One, L, glvcycorpa, prodncea 
afrultthat b oaten by the Peruviani, who call the tree the 
oehoeofL This genua was formerly placed in the order 
MyrAneaiMyrdnacem), and later made l»y Do Candolle to 
oonstltttto an order (LaonbemiO by Itaelf. 

LeOttlaoeM Jl$-6-ni-a'B$-8), n. pi. [NIi. (Al- 
phonse de Candolle, 1844), < Leonia + -aeeof.J 
An order of plants, containing onlv the anoma- 
lous genusXdoiria, now referred to t/ie Violariea. 
Leonid (18'6-nid), n. One of the LeonUiee. 
Leonides G^ni-dSz), n.pl. [NL., < L. 20 o(fi-), 
a lion, the constellation Leo (see Uon), + Ades, 
pi. suffix: see 4dl^, 1.] A name given to the 
grotm of meteors observed in the month of No- 
vember each year, but ocouiriug with extreme 
profusion about three times in a century: so 
called because they seem to radiate from the 
constellation Leo. 

leonine (le'^nin or -nln), a. and n. [< ME. 
leonin. < OF. leonin, F. Uonin b I^. Pg. It. leo~ 
fUno, < L. leonitim, belonging to a lion, ML. idso 
belonging to a pmon named Loo or Letmius or 
Leoninus (in which sense it is generally sup- 
posed to be used as applied to a form of verse 
(versus leowinus, OF. vers leonins, also leoni~ 
nime, Uonime, f. sing.), the person in this ease 
being identified wiih Leo or JAnmius or Leoni~ 
nus, a oanon of the Order of St, Benedict in 
Paris in the 12th century, or with other persons 
who are supposed to have invented or used this 
form of verse; but the adj. so applied is prob. 
to be taken literally), < leo(n-), a lion: see lion,} 
L a* !• Pertaining to or resembling a lion; 
lion-like: as, leonine fieroeness or rapacity. 

So was he ful of Ifongii conge. 

OAmw, Mrak*! Trie, L asa 
We almost see hb [Landor’i] kmdne faoa and llftad 
brow. Stoiman, Viet, Poeti, p. 6T. 

8. In pros,, oonslsting of metrical Latin hex- 
ameters or elegiacs (alteniate hexameters ind 
pentameters), in whldi the final word rimes 



Although olMdoal pooU i 
rlm^ yet ooouloiiir iniUi 
^tingi, and loinetimei i 


with the word immediately preeedlng the oesn- 
rsl pauee or the middle of the line, ibe ooere- 
iponaenoe of mnd between the termlnelioiia at the two 
halveeof the pentunetor li frequently impeifeot, afleotlng 
unaooented eyllablei only, lo u not to amount to a pe^ 
foot Time, heonlne Tereee were extensi?eiy need In the 
middle ageaerenaa early at the eighth oentuiy. Thefcd- 
lowing Latin venlon of “The devil waa aiol^''eto., la a 
leonine eleglao oouidet : 

“Pnnon ]aiiffv^bat, monaohni tuno eaae \oMkU, 

Aat ubl oonvafi^ manalt ut ante/iiA.” 

j avoided In general the uae of 
r Inatanoea of it can bo found In tholr 
. ..tinga, and aometimea even esamplea of true leonhie 
veiaea, auoh aa thla from Ovid : 

"Quot flOBlum tot habet tua Roma pueBda." 

The epithet leotUnt doea not properly app^ to other me- 
iora than those mentioned, nor to other dlmlbntlona at 
lime. 

3. [cap,] Pertftixiing to a person named Leo, 
futftioiilarly to several popes of that name; 
more specineally, of or pertaining to Leo L, the 
Groat (pope 440 to 401 ). whole said to nave 
added ooztain words to the Homan canon of the 
mass, and whom some have even, without good 
reason, desoribed as the author it the Komau 
liturgy. A Roman iacramentai 7 extant In a mannaorlpt 
aiBigned to the eighth oentniy la known aa the hevnitut 
Saeram&ntarif. -Leonine Ollgr, that part of the olty of 
Rome which la weat of the liber and north of Traitovere. 
It contatna the Vatican, the (laatle of Ht. Angelo^ and the 
diitriot between (known as tBe Borgo), and is Inclosed 
within a seiiarate line of walla It was fliat fortified by 
rqpe Leu IV. (847-r)5L whence the name,— Leonine mon- 
kq[, the Maeaaiu launinw at Araeon. 
n. n. A coin illegally imported into England 
foreign merohauts m the reign of Edward 1. 
It waa mime of allver, alloyed, and waa Intended to oiren- 
late with the silver pennies then legally ourrent Mba> 
Uy 10 called because Its obverse typ was a lion. 

leoniliely (Id'^niu-li or -idu-li), adv* In a leo- 
nine manner ; like a lion. 

Leonlat (Id'^-nist), n. [< ML. Leonista, said to 
be so named from one LtOy or from the city of 
Ljfonft* F. I^on (< L. I^adunum), conformed to 
liont L- leo{fh). a lion.] A name sometimes 
used for a member of the religious body known 
as the Waldensos. 

Leontlce (le-on'ti-se), n. [NL., < L. UmUea^ the 
wild chervil, < Gr. a plant also called 

KOKoTda ! see (kicalia.1 A ^uus of polypetalous 
herbs of the natural order lierheridm and tribe 
Jkrhcrew. it is ehamotorlnd by having from 6 to o 
sepals, c small spurred potala, 0 stomens, and an indehls- 
cent bladdery capanle. There are 8 or 4 speelos growing 
In oentral Aua, herbs with tubo^bflalillg rnliomea. 

IieontOdon(le^n't<Hion),9i. [NL.(Liuu 80 us),in 
allusion to the toothed leaves, < Gr. Kiw (Aefor-), 
a lion, + A(5o(v (6d(ivr-) SB E. tooth.] Ai^nnsof 
composite plwts of the tribe dohoriacoaj and 
snbtribc ityporJumidew, it is dlatinguished by the 
plamoso pappus, naked rooeptado, and smooth achcnla. 
There are about 40 apeotea. The oommou hawk.bit or 
fall dandelion of the uortheasterq United States la L. cu- 
euiiHicMs, a native of Enrop& iiatnrallaed In the United 
States. l*opnlarly called Uonfi-topth, « 

Leontopodinm (iti -on -t 9 - p6 ' di -um), ». [EL. 
(Boben Brown), i L. 1emU>podion = Or. ^swvro- 
wddioy, a plant, lit. IJon’s-foot, < Uwv (^eovr-), a 
lion, + TTo/^ (wod-) sb E, foot.] A small genus 
of composite plants of tho tribe Inuloitim and 
subbril^ Q-naphaliefe* it is olosdy related to (Tno- 
phaUvm and waaformerly united with It, but la now an» 
rated from it on account of the stori}o hennaphrodlte 
flowers and undivided style. L. oMnium {Gni^^iutn 
Uontapoditwn) Is the eddwelm (whlon aee). 

Leonnnui (le-d-nd^rus), n. [NL. (Linneeus), 
< Gr. ^iuVf lio^ + oipcLf tail.T A genus of la- 
biate plants of the tribe JUtaehydeai, it la diatin* 
gulahed from StoeSya by having the rootlets aeutdy three* 
angled at die top Instead of rounded. There are 10 spec' 
uatlvesof extiawopioal Europe and Asia. They are ei 
herbs with out leavea having a dose whorl of flowers In 
their axils. Ono q>eoiea L, Osrdtoea, Is a oommou weed 
called moMsnsort natorallied from Burope In the eastern 
part of the Uiiltea States. 

leopard (lep'Urd), n. [Early mod. E. also fto- 
hardj < ME. lepard, lepart, Upardf leopard^ 
perotleapartj also lehard, lehhard^ Uhard, mart, 
Ubera, lybvrae, ^hart, etc., s D. luijMiard s G. 
Ban. Bw. loopwrd, < OF. leopard, lecjHirt, to- 
part F. ISopard as Fr. leopart,- leujktrt, lupart as 
Bp. Pg, It. leopardo, < L. leona^'dus, < Gr. Ard- 
irapdoQ, ^edvT&r^idog, a leopara, < (hrovr-), 
a lion, + irdpSoc, a pard: see lion and 
1, The pard or panther, Velie parduB, the largest 
spotteocat of tne Old World, it ranks third In site, 
•frsng^and ferocity among tho Old World MAfca, being 
eioesdsdonly by the lion and tiger; but It la also Inferior 
to the Jaguar and oongar of Amerioa. The Himalayan 
ounoaliWff WMi, la about equal to It in alae. A good- 
leopard Is about 4 feetiong without the tall, which 
iaaboata feet. The Skull measures 9 inohea In length by 
eilnbreadth. The color Is tawny, paler or wtaltiSh below, 
andneiriy eveiywbereiegulariy audpiafuasly spotted with 
or blaoUah, the largest a! tbeae spota Mne ooel- 
Istod or broken Into rosattaa. But the animal vma not 
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laas in oolor than in alas. Some Indivlduala ma Uaok^ 
though ivan In thaae eaaea of melanlam the Sbarnoterlatlo 
studded pattern of coloration may be traced, Theleoperd 
Is smooth-haired, without mano or beard, agile as well as 
sturdy, and of somewhat arboreal habits^ like the Jaguar 



Leopard (/^/4r/erdkr). 

and cougar. It Inhablta wooded oountiy throughout 
Africa and across Asia to Japan, Java, and some of the 
other Islands, in this wide range running into many gou- 
grapbioal varletlea. 

It fortuned Bolphebe with her pearea, 

The woody Nitnphi, and with that lovely boy, 

Was hunting then the Ltbbanti and tho ilearea 

Sjpetuer, F. Q., IV. vfl. 88 . 
Her foot on one 

Of those tame lectpards. Kltteii-llke he rolVd 
And paw'd about her aandaL Tennyson, IHnoess^ 111, 

9. In her., originally, a lion pansant gardant. 
Thna, the three Hons on the shield of^glandaalt oxlated 
In the reign at Henry 111. aro spoken of aa leopards. In 
later heraldry an attempt has been made to disoiimlnate 
Itetween the lion and tho leopard, but the only tenable dis- 
tinction Is when the leopardls represented spotted, which 
is common in modem heraldir. Tho practical identity of 
the two bearings li shown in this, that a leopard rampant 
la said to Iw a leopard Urmnd, and a Hon passant gaidant 
is said to be a lion 

8. A gold coin, weighing from about 53 to 00 
mins, struck by Edwam III. and Edward the 
Black Prince of England, for circulation in 


iMPirdrtartolM Ocp'Ird-tbr^tiB), 11 . A toN 
toiee, TestHfUt pardaue. 

LeopardUB (15-{^pilr'du8), n. [L., a leopard: 
see leopard.) A classic name of the leopard, 
pard. or panther, sometimes used in zoblogy as 
a generic name of the large spotted oats, 
laopard-wood (len'^-w£d), n. The wood of 
BroHimum Auoimi. It is mottled with dark 
blotches, giving a fancied resemblance to the 
skin of a mopard. See snaktHcood, 
laopartt. a. A Middle English form of leopard. 
iMpoldlnla (Id^^pol-din^i^), n. [KL. (Mar- 
tius, 1833), dedicated to the Empress 
wife of Dom Pedro I., Emperor of Brasil.] A 
genus of Brazilian palms of tho triY>e Arecom 
and snbtribe C 
the northern I 

tlvatiou and u 

ono of the bast-palma which yidd the plaasaba-flber. 
leort, n. A Middle English form of toofl. 
lemf, V. A Middle English form of team. 
leOBet. V. t. A Middle Urnglish form of leese^. 
lept. An obsolete strong preterit of toc^i. Ckau^ 
eer, 

Lepadloea (lep-^ls'e-ft), n, [NL.. < Xc- 
pae (Lepad-) -f -4cea.] In l>e Blalnville’s olas- 
sifloation (1825), one of two families of his ATc- 
matopoda (the other ’being Balanoidoa), contain- 
ing tho cirripeds of the genera Lepae, Oymnole- 
_paH, PentalepaH, Polylepas, and Litholeim. 
MpadidiB (le-pi^'Me), n. pi. [^., < Lepas 
(Lepad-) + -Mai.) A family of stalked thoraoio 
cirripeds, typifledby tho genus Lepaa, belonging 
to the order Thoraoioa of tlie subclass Cirripedia; 
tho goose-mussels or bar- 
nacles. These oruataceana are 
free when larval, fixed to aub- 
mergedobjeota when adult Fix- 
ture la effected by the modifica- 
tion of the antenme Into a flexi- 
ble fleshy peduncle, sometimoe 
veiy Bho^ and sometimes a ((»ot 
in length. This lupporta the 



liard ^careouB Bhelfor capltu- 
lum, normiilly of five vaivea 
compressed to a flattened form, 
whose two Bidoi are drawn to- 
gother by a alnglo tranaverae 
mnade. From tho opening be- 
tween tho aides are protruded 
the long, ilonder, curved, and 
Jolutod legs rosembUng tenta- 
cles, which move at will with a 
sweeping motion. Ou each side 
of the body aro several flliimen- 



Obv«n«. RevetM. 

Leopard, Brttidi Muiieuni. 

France, and having on the obverse a lion pas- 
sant gardant. lu French heraldry this representa- 
tion Is desoribed as a Hon Itopardd, whence the name of 
the ooln.— Amirtoaa leqpuu, the Jaguar, FOfs onca.— 
Black leopard. Boo defT L- Bunting leopa»l see 
hunUnff-leivord. -inow-leopard, the ounce, Ftm MIm. 
leopard-oat (lep'Urd-kat), n. 1. The American 
ocelot, Ibliaparams.^d. A wild cat of India, 
Ceylon, Java, and Sumatra, Iblia hengalenMn, 
about 8 feet long including the tail, of a tawny 
color, white below, striped ou tJie head and 
bock, spotted on the sides, 
leoparae a. [Heraldic F., < too- 

pard + -d E. -ssl.] in her., passant gardant: 
said of a lion. See leopard, 2. 
leopardeei (lep'to-des), n. [< kopaird + -ess.] 
Aiemale leopara. 

leopard-fiflll (lep'^-flsb), it. The lesser wolf- 
fisn, Anarrhiehae minor or A.pantheiHnue, of tho 
North Atlantia. 

eopard-llower (lep'^-flou^Cr), n. A garden- 
flower from China, Belamoanda {Parmnthua) 
Chinensie, of tho iris family. The perianth li spot- 
ted with paxjAe, and the fruited reoq>taolo resembles a 
vmence the plant Is also called bUuttbtrry-iajf. 


splrotory function. The alimen- 
tary canal li oompantlvely sim- 
ple; there aro three pairs of dell- 
oate moath-parts: there Is tin 
heart or large Dlood-veSBOla The 
LsikUtMararemnetlyhormaphro- 
dlte, hut In some speolM the an* 
mal of the normal form la atrletl 


rumai. In diiignuiiitiatle 
Mctton. 

n, the cavity of the ga& 
lying over tho luMnm; #, 
urtMoma; c, oarina: scu- 
tum : /, tcmim iwnlij jn 
gu^Rlnll«a glaira t A, dua 


fflaiK.. 

tlilfl with A, CO. 


cnnnectiiw tliL , __ 

dlte, hut bTi^o apeoien the Bill. * 

ialformlaatrlet]^ 

ifloi of minute alae and more 


female, having ono or more mu., 

simple organiaatlon lodgod Inaldu its shell. In othera 
which, thflugh hermaphrodite, have the male organa less 
developed than the femala similar males aro met with, 
and are termed eomplmental nuUet. 


lepadite (lep^^it), n. [< NL. LepaditteH, < Ghr. 
(Xefrai^), a Impet (see A 


fossil supposed to bo a kind 
aptychus. Bee I^aditen. 


lacle; an 


IiepaditeB(lep-|^'t5z)»n. [NL.: seetopadfto.] 
A spurious genus of supposed fossil bamaclos, 
based on the aptyohi of certain fossil ocphalo- 
as ammonites. lUiee aptychus. dcMotholM, 

LepadOgESter (lep'f^o-gas^ter), n. [NL. (Bis- 
so, 1810), < Gr. Afnrdc (ArTrod-), a limpet (see Xc- 
pas), + yaarim, tho stomach. ] A ^nus of go- 
Diesociform nshes with an adhesive thoraeio 


hlaokbenx 

leopard-fL 
shad-frog, 
spotted coloration. 


i-frog), n. Tho American 
keina: so called from its 


leopard-lily (lep'grd-lil^i), n. A spotted vari- 
ety of thelibaceoiiB plant Laehenalia penduta, 
frm the Cape of Good Hope. 
Ioopard-lll 0 £h(lep^|)rd-m 6 th),n. A large black 
ana white spotted moth of the family Costddee 
{Zewera pyrina or Z. teseuli), common through- 
out Europe : an English collectors’ name. The 
larva bores in the trunks of the elm, apple, pear, 
and plum. 

leopard'8-bano (lep'Srdz-bfln), n. 1. A plant 
of the geTmBDorom(mm,^2. Amedioinal plant, 
Amiea montaHa.^8. Same m herh-paris. 
loopard-iaal Gep'|rd-s51), ft. A lam spotted 
seal. LeptonyehoteH or JAmtonug wedaeUi, of the 
fkmily Phoeldat and subfamily Stenorhmekinaf, 
inhabitiiig Patagonia. Also called sso-iMgMifid. 



Vontral view, 

rf/fanu. 

disk divided into two portions, the posterior of 
which has a free anterior margin, ky means of fthii 
orgm the fish aitaoheattsdf to stones and other oltfoota 
and la henoa known u miektr. Several ipeoias ooonr In 
Boropean aoaa; the most oommou ere L. ymmi and X 
btoUMulafiit. RnoneouSly written UMogoSUr {Ymfm, 
1841) end LtmAounUmm (Omm, 1770> 

JraadoU a. and ». r< Or. Xnit 

(Inrad^ a l&tpet (aae duqpiO 


L ^ BeMmblinR a i 
tainitig to the Xm 
n. a. A memo 


QUBeelr; of or por- 


ing a gooso-mi 
LnadSim. 

mber of the Lepadida. 

Igpal a. [< NIi. as If ^lepalum^ < L. 

Wff X w\ a scale: the term, conforms 
to that petals mpal'] In hoUf a barren trans- 


formed stamen, 
lepartti n. An 
Ckaueer, 


obsolete Tariant of leopard. 


^epaa (Id'nas), n. [NL., < L. lepae 
Or, Affirdf (Wad-), a liniMt, < X^af, f 
< Xkvetv, strip, p^l.] The typical g 


lepas llepad-)f < 
' a bare rock, 
I genus of Le- 
padUki; go6^mas~sols prof^r. i, miaHftra !■ s 
oommoti speolei, niiislljf fonnd sttaohod to floating or 
sttbrnergea objooti, haomns lu the water ■ometlmea to the 
length of a foot or more. L, ftuokuiairbt 1b another well- 
known apeclea with a abort footatalk, Sco kimaebi, a 
jflBOf. V. A Middle English form of leap, 
XiOpechiBia (lop-e-kin^-4), n, [NL. ( Willdenow, 
lAO), named after John LepveUn^ a Russian 
botanist.] A genus of labiate plants of the 
tribe Batwreiiiem^ and type of the subtribe Xe- 
peeMnieie, it la ^atlngulihed from the other membcrB 
of the anbtribe by haring the oorolla naked within and by 
the oblong parallel anther-oelli. There are s apeoiea, na- 
ttreaof Meuoo^ heiba with amall yellowiah or white flowen 


.(Ben- 

, _ J), < Lepeehinia + -cec,] 

A Bubtribe of labiate plants of the tribe 8atu^ 
reinetBf based on the genus LejtecMniaf having a 
loose campanulate or broadly tubular calyx, a 
broad tubular and two-lipped corolla, and four 
perfect stamens, it omlirauea 8 goners bealdea the 
typa DtHniot £fphaed$, and Hrnnlum, natlvea of Mezi* 
00 , Oallfomla, South America, the Uawallaii lalandiL and 
Buoi^ 

laperl (lep'6r), n, [In def. 1 (where also former- 
ly lepfTf, q. V.) < MB. lqpre,< OF. Hepre, P, Uprc 
Sp. Pg. It, Uthrat < L. hpra, < Or, Mira ' 

^ ' «iy» ^ ‘ 



ffpa, leprosy. 


^ scaly, < ^irocj a scale, < strip, 

peel, s KusB. lupite a Lith. InpHt In def. 
2, ong. Uprous man^ the form l^er as applied 
to a person being more recent, and appar. de- 
▼elopecL as sccmuig noun of o^nt in -cr, f^om 
leprou8,\ It. Leprosy. 

The kpn of him waa clenald. ITpegf, Hat. vUi* 1 
Whan ho waa in hii Inatle age. 

The caught in hli vlaage. 

Qoum, Conf. Amant, ii. 
S. A person affected with leprosy. 

And, behold, there came a l«p$r and worshiped him, Bay- 
ing, Lord, if thou wilt, thou oanat make mo clean. 

Hat Till. & 

Ittptr^, «i. An obsolete form of leaper. Piers 
Plowman, 

n. A hospital for 


Imerdioiuie (lop'dr-hous), 
the treatment of leprosy, 
loperiiet (lep'dr-iz), t;. t 
strike with leprosy. 

Hoeea, by Faith doth Bfyrlam kporim, 
BslotWer, tr. of Du Butaa'a itiumph of Faith, ttti. 1 

leperOdS (lep'Sr-ns), a. See leprom. 


[< Uper^ + 4ee,] 


IraU (lep^id), a, [= Bp. MjMo s Pg. It. le/Mf, 
<Ti. l^iduSf pleasant ; cf. L. lopoTt Upon 
pleasantness ; no verb-root appears.] Pleas- 
ant ; jocose. [Rare.] 

As for the joyoua and Uptd oonBUl, he giyos himaelf no 
trouble upon any aubjeot 

Sydney Sukth, Peter Piymloy's Letter^ yfl* 
Igpidei, ft. Plural of Upin, 

(lep-i-din'$4), n. pi. [NL. (A. P. 
do Candolle, 1821), < Lojddium + •dnea.'] A 
tribe of cmciferoos plants distinguished by the 
usually incumbent or conduplieatc cotyledons ; 
the pmpergrasses. The tribe embraces 25 gen- 
era, of which LeiAdHum is the type, 
toiditytt n. [< lepM 4- -ity.] PloasantnoBs; 
wlttineBB. Bailey^ 1731. 
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_ (lep^i-d^en'drgn), ft. [NL,, 

< Gr. Wic (XfffTid-), a scale, + Mvdftov. a tree.] A 
common fossil plant of the Carboniferous coal- 
measures, supposed, in some oases at least, to 
have furnished an important constituent of the 
coal itself. By most fossil botanists Ltpidedendrm la 
oonaidored to be oloasly alHed to the olub-moaaea (Imw. 
podiaeem), now widely apraad fdants. The fosall oTub- 
moBaoa are^ however, not Ideniioal in atruoture or ezter< 
nal appearanoe with any now llviim, one important differ- 
enoo beiim the muoh larger aiae ofibe foaifl forma. The 
surface uTthe atom of L^tidodendrm is marked by peon- 
liar, prominent^ quinonncially arranged, and genr~ " 
loseiige-Bhaped **Ieif-uttShionB*' (also called 
and ''leaf-bases "), 

which are sometimes 
dlatinoUy separated 
from each other, and 
sometimes oonfinent 
above and below, and 
which vary greatly in 
alie and Shape with 
the age of the plant 
to whToh they belong. 

The ieaf-aoara are 
also usually rhombio 
(aometimea heart- 
ahaped), and arc situ- 
ated on the upper or 
central part of tho 
cualiion, and marked 
with vascular Impros- 
aious or aoariL wiilch 
arc usually three iu 
nnmlNw, the middle 
one being always tho 
laivest. The young 
twigs were oiothed 
with long narrow 
leaves. The internal 
atruoture of the plant 
varies oonalderably 
with the apeciea of 
which great nuuiuora 
have been described, 
baaed chiefly on the 
dlfferonees inform and aiieof theloaf-onahtoiisand -aeara, 
which are now generally considered aa furnishing very 
uiirollable data for Bpeoifle distlnotion. The foBSll Upidth 
dendra arc chiefly oasts of tho exterior. Those plants are 
very characteriatio of the middle and lower diviaioni of tho 

Siatributl^ overttie world^^ ^^eTpecdi^ 

(oorrugatvm, Dawaon) is very characieriatio of tho Lower 
Carboniferuui in America. In Europe this genua is espe- 
daily devdopod In the lower parts of the coal-measures. 
Stmtbera, IsSu. See SioOtaina, 
laridogaaoid (lep^i-d^an'oid), a, and n. [< 
Ctpid^anoidei, q. y.] 1, a. Pertaining to or 
having the characters of the Ijcjndogantndei, 

. n. n. A fish of the groim Lepidogantddei, 
lepidogaiioldeftii (lep * i-df - ga -noi ' df • w), a. 
and n. Same as Uptdoganoid. 

>^i-d6-ga-noiM^i),n.»L 

, ^ tJr, AlfTT/f (Ac ‘ 

Ottg, 

toms, 

with regular scales instead of plates, as in the 
PlaeoffatMidd, it is an arUfloiol group, reproaonted by 
the llvliig amllds, lepidoatdds^^and mlypirndk with many 
extinct relatives. In one of Owen j twatema the Ltpidth 
ganoiM are the second suborder of the third order, Go- 
naidri, of flahea ; in another, tho flrat Bubordorof the eighth 
order, divided into 8 famllleB. The Lepid^ 

ndUm aa an order are aometimea divided Into fi auborders 
or families AmUdm, LopIdosMas, htyMorkwridts, OmiB- 
sryitorygidm, and AeoneimeM^ It is now obablete. 
lo^dold (lep^i-doid), a, and n, [< Lepidoidei^ 
v.] I, a. Of or pertaining to the Lopidoi- 
fdt; as, 8 lepidoid Ash; a lenidoid scale. 

. n. n. A member of the Lepidoidei, 
Lopidoidel (lop-i-doi'd8-i), n.pl [NL., < Or. 
A£w<dbe4%, scale-likc, < Acw/f (A^^). a scale, + 


LepidopiiB 

soar of the same riiape, together with three 
smaller punctate vascular soars, the central one 
being the largest and triangular In form. This 
genus is found iu various parts of Europe, in 
the United States, and in Canada. 

Lepidophylllim (lop^i-d^fll'um), n. [NL., < 
Gr. Acwlf (XcTTtd-), a scale, + leaf.] A 

supposed genus of fossil plants, to which have 
been refened leaves, blades, or bracts forming 
a part of tho organs of fnictifioation otLepido- 
dendron and LejHdophUHos, Some apedes deiorlbed 
under the name or lepidtiphyllum are ira^enti of linear 
leaves of Lnidodendron. 

Lepidopodid8S(lep'i-d$-pod'i-de),n.pl. p^.,< 
LejAdopus (-pod-) + -ido?.] A family or acan- 
thoptorygiau Ashes, typiAed by the genus Zojd- 
dopag, embracing scombroids of very elongate 
compressed form, and with a distinctly devel- 
oped caudal An , It includes several deep- and 
open-sea Ashes. 

le^opter (lop-i-dop'tOr), m, 
m, scaly-winged : see Umidt^ 
dopterous insect. Also htm 



BHftstf, Itnm the cmI- 
menwre* of MiMourl. a, a group of four 
loiifacan; #,wiiooftheM:urbOiialarger 
acale. 


[< NL. lepidopU}^ 
ter(m,'\ A Icpi- 
teran, 

X [NL., 
: see lepk 

^ . insects, or 

true Instmta, with suctorial month-parts in the 
form of a spiral autlia, four simi lar membranous 
,...1 ulMsmi 

ThSBO 

mothB, 

tho former being the Leptutoptera diuma, or lihopaioomt, 
and the latter the LoptaofUra twefumo, or Hfdmeera, re- 
Bpeotively oonitltutiug the two BuliorderB into which ilie 
order ia now nraalhr divided. In the adulti the mouth 
iB oomjdetOly hauitollate or antUate, tho maxtllw bebig 
moditted into a tubular luokiug-prolNMoiB, and the man- 
dlbleB being rudbuentary. The mudlflcd maxlUie liave a 
pair of palpi. The head ii loosely attached to the tlio- 
rax, and the long Blender logs are very freely niovatde. 
The fore pair are rudimeiitaiy in some butterflies. The 
rax ha 


I apair of tippeti or pa- 
ne mesothorax a pair of icaleB, tegulw^ or pa 



Vi® 


'-//( 

HNwk'iiiotIt or Ml]., 
hawk-niutli. »• Moth 


. jrcAfa jftt/afAfir, niarblod whito butterfly. ■. 
Inx—AfneniKrfMM stcUaiamtH, hnniiiiiiw-bird 

.. . .. . iiiogple-iiiotti. 4. 

5. Antaiiiui*— A, buttcrfly’it; 

wing of cnliittige-biittcrfly, with 

Scaleit of wniic, niugiiifiotl. 

The larva, known as a 
; iiiaatlcatory inatead of 
I with frt^ 4 to 10 
I. Thellpt' ‘ 
a tubular organ 


1 


if2%, form.1 In Agassiz’s classlAoation (1H33), 
I fossil ganoid Ashes covered with 


a family of fossil gam 

large Aat rhomboid enameled scides. It in- 
cluded forms now referred to seveml different 
families, as INjpfeHfto, PaZesontse- 

Xigpidlimi n. pZL. (Linneus), < etc. 

L. kpidiumt < Or. ^vidiov, a plant, prob. garden- lejlldolite (lep'i-d{)-Bt), n. [< Gr. Imk (^«i-), 
cress, pepperwort, also lit. a small scale, dim. of a scale, H- Xldog, a stone.] Lithia mica. This 
^ ^ .... . , mineral 1 b found in soaly maiBei. ordinarily of a violet or 

lilac oolor and oontalnlng s small peroentage of lithia. It 


Xsirlc I 


id-), a scale: sec lejdH.'] 1. A large 
of cruciferous plants, chioAy herbs, of 
the tribe Upidinem^ distinguished by the de- 
hiscent pod, which Is almos ' 
and by the white Aowers. About 100 ipeoleB have 
bean tnumented. which may t>o reduoed to from 80 to 80, 
dlitribated over the warm regioui of tho world. Thqyare 
oouunonlv known as nfDusfOfaiisi. 

2f, In zoSl,f a genus of thysanurous insects. 
Also written LiMUm. Menge, 1854. 

(lep'id.fi),a(lp. IXIepid^d^.^ Wit- 
pieasantly. 

jcroflite (lep-i-doVrMt), fi. [<Gr. Xtpk 
(AsiTid-), a scale (see Upis), 4- icpdKogf oroous, + 
A variety of goethlte oocm^ng in eol- 
nmnar forms with a soaly or Abrous structure. 

lid (lep^i-d^en'droid). a, [< Ze- 
4*-^] Like plants or the genus 
Ni; baniif a scaly bark. 



iiT often amoolated litbhTtranhiiAn or mbdlite, 

OB at Bosenrn in Horavia, and Parii, Maine. Bee mtoa, 
epidoiiielaiie (lep'i-d$^e-lftn^), n. [< Gr. 

( J^id-), a Boalo, -H (julav~\ blacL] A spe- 

cies of the mica group (see mieahot a deep-black 
color, usually occurring in small, rather inelas- 
tic scales, it contains a large amount of iron. 
enldOPllBite (lep^i-d^f8'!t>; n. [< Gr. Tienk 
(^fdr)i,aBCBle,4-4a<dr,duB]^,4--<fr9.] A soft, 
soaly variety of wm containing copper. 


.... ] Amu 

of fossil plwts of the coal-measures, olosmy re- 
lated to ImHdodendronf with prominent (often 
very prominent) transverse rhombic leaf-cush- 
ions, at the lower end ot each of which is a leaf- 


.—...-...w,,.. eh^aJtas moffplO'V 

aad iplrnl mouth of litiitRrfly. ^ * - * ‘ 

B, tphliix'h ; e, muth'H. 6. Portion or 
part of tho wulsk renioveU. ;• Scalei 

raptera. The pupa is obtected, 
eaurpUlar, Ib mondibulate, hnvlL_ . . 

Buotorlal mottth'part^ and iu provided 

prulogB or propdoRB tioBldsB tho 8 true ItgB. The lip of the 
larva Iteare a doublu-orffloed Bplnneret. a tubular 
through wliiob pobbss the silk of which the oiKsoon Is 
oated. Caterpfllaru are almost invariably vegeiublo-feed- 
ers, and often prove highly doatruutive. A few Bpeoles 
are known to be oanilvorous. Upward of sqouo meoles 
are described. In the Liuiioan aysteui, prior to 17eH, tho 
LtpidopUra oonsiited of the two genera rapiliti and Pka- 
lama, correBpondlngto tho modem auborders Jthopalocmi 
and or butterflies aad inntha ; later, in uie same 

Bystem, of tike genera Papilio, J^ina, and Phalana, (H 1 ^ 
rcBpondlag to the Latrolllean lepiduptmA dinma, otvynw- 
eidaria, and fwotuma. Later writers divided the order 
Into the families Papdimida, Sptdnyidie, jKoerUdO!, Xmm- 
Mat, Bml^etdas, Sodtutdat, (mmyltidm, Pyralidm, Tor- 
trieldiy, ana Tineida: and nearly all of these have boon 
further subdlvideil Into oilier families. 
lepldopteraA (Icp-i-dop'te-nm), a, and n. [As 
UpidUpter^-ous 4- -an.] I,' aV Same as Iqddo^h 
tertms, 

n. n. Same as lepidopter, 
l8pU10jpterist(lep-j-dop^tfr-riBt),n. l<Lepidop^ 
tera -F ’•ist.l One who is versed or eng^d in 
the Bcientinc study of Lepidoptera, 
lepidopteroni (lep-l-dop'te-rus), a. [< NL. 
wpidopierus^ scaly-winged, < Gr. Xeirk (^<d-), 
a scale, 4- mtftdv, a wing.] In cn/ofii., having 
scaly wings ; speclAoally , pertaining to the ZqpZ- 
dopwrat or having their characters. Also 
d/opUtal^ Upidopteran, 

liWdopoB (Ic^id^f-pus), n. [NL., < Gr. Aewif 
(^id-L a soaJ[e, + (wod-) as E. foot.] 1. 
In iehth,, the typical genus of LepfdowHHdiB, 
having soale-like appendages in the ^ace of 
ventral Ana, whence the name. L, argmUmis,ot a 
allveiy oolor, is the true Boabbard-Oab, a apeales of wide 
dJitribatioii in many isai. 

2. A genus of crustaceans. DanOf 1847. 



LapUnwnl* 

Gr. A soue, + aavpoc, a ilsai^] In 

8ome mtemfl, a suboUuiH or Buboraer of KigptUiaf 
luclndfng mptileH with soalea and plates, with 
limbs or without, and with the anal eleft trans- 
Torse and the penis double. The group indudei the 
opIiidUine and lauertUlu^but DOt the oroeodlUani nor 
ontdonlona Alio oalled JHagiolrimata and Sipuimata, 

lepidoaanriaa (lep'i-do-8ft'ri>^n), a. and n. I. 
a. Pertaining to the Zepidosawia, or having 
their characters. 

IL n. One of the Lepidotauria, 

LepidOliren (lepM-d^ei'ren), n. [NL., < Gr. 

?jnrk (X«r<^), a 
scale (see Ims), 
+ NL. Sirmf a 
genus of am- 
phibians.] 1. 
A genus of 
dipnoan fishes, 
^ioal of the 
family Lapldosi- 
ren^dn? and sub- 
family Lepido- 
sirmUncBf of an 
elongate form, 
as in the am- 
phibian genus 

Skull of MuclAidi {Lepidtuirim ttHiwc S<»W,butwith a 
side TlewK, the upper In lonidtiidlntil SCaly body. KoT- 
verticol M^ion. (Ctrtliujc dotted ; ttiem- merly the 
bnnw and buiioR ihutlcd ui linen.) ^ 

A, iMrieto-froDtail imne ; A*t aliophenold ; 

>fi-/auilitory cliiunberj J?. wi^riiitali 

Br, liranchidSitegiil rayi | t', luumi j A uul. Ulll geuUI. ond tho 

nti>.pterygpid; /T, vcmiertae teeth i AO, nORie Itputwevn ll 

Ml uc j op, oporeular piaUi i Or, orMt ; PS, Jf tn» ™» though 
cutiiiiglnous iwMipliaiioidut rtq^n ; f'e, it li more properly 
vomer; n, qumlrato^inundlbuliir luticulii* restricted to the 
thm ; €h, notitchonl t x x, uuruMhenoid i y, gunth American 
lihoryngUranuhial; //, K yl?t, exltM^ 
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svstem, a suborder of ganoid flihes having 
rhombic scales, generally fulcrate fins, numer- 
ous branohiostems, and no jopilar plate. Item- 
braces the L^iaoateidm ana numerous extinct 
forms. 

L6Uid08t0UB(lep-i-do8'tf‘Us),fi. [NL.,<Qt.^- 
ir/f (Awrid-), a soide, + Acr^ov. a bone.] A genus 
of fishes mth rhomboid scales as hard as bone, 
whence the name. The genm inoludei the North 
Ameridui gorpikci or bony pikei. os A. oMmis the com- 
mon toim-ntNuid, and L. jdafpaomiii, the ihort-nocod gor- 
jdke. Inc ■Uigator.gor, L, triMaehut, repreionU a lection 
of the genni oulad AlractoieMtc. The genus Is typiosl of 
^e fsmny^Xgddfliee to . Originally Bp<aied LtpimiBut 

hnS^mmrobua (l^i-dos'tr^bns), n.; pi. kj 
dostrohi (-bl). [NL., < Gr. Mirk a soa««, 

+ orpdftog, a msting or whirling round: see 
atrobik^Ti The fruit^ono of plants of the ge- 
nus Lenidodendton^ it corresponds dosoly in struc- 
ture with the fertile i^e of the livliig dSilapiiiMUa. The 



I^pUtoitro^M maerolipidithu, 
(Prom Wdfi'i “ l^kira der Sbtiiikuhleti* 
formation.*') 


LePidfistrpbm Mat- 
tathsi a, (tn imtlre 
itTviiilo; ^ a Mingle 
Kulu. 


men.] AgenuBofconvolvulacdoasplantsoIttie 
tribe Canvokutewt distinguished f:^ Ipcmtaa 
by the dilatation of the oose of the filaments 
into small arched scales. There are 5 speoios, haTing 
cordate threo-lobed leaves and small yellowlldi flowem all 
twining herbs, nstlves of troplosl Asia, Alrlcs, and Aus- 
tnlis. 

Leuigtomonatt (lep^iH-t$-mO'n$-a), u. pL [NL. 
(Miquel, 1850), < uipiatemm + -cm.] A tribe of 
plants of the order Convohulacoa}, establisbed 
ror the reception of the genus Lopisfemtm. 

lepocyta (le-pos'i-ta), n, [NL.*. see kpooyte,'] 
An infusorian with a cell-inombrane: distin- 
guished from ffymnocjfta. 

"*OCyt0 (lep'o-sit), n, [< NL. kpoeyia^ < Gr. 

Of, a scale, husk, + a hollow, a cavity: 
see iyte,1 A nucleated cell with a oell-waU: 
distinguished from 

Leponiil (le-p6'mis), n. [NL. (Bafinesouc, 
1»9), also Lepomua^ emond. Lepiwomm (Jor- 
dan. 1878), prop. ^Lspidowma ; < Gr. ?£irk (IIc- 
irid~)f a scale, -r trA/ua, a lid, cover.] A ^uus 
of sunflshes of American fresh waters, having 
the operculum ondiug behind in a convex black 
flap, sometimes highly developed. Theybelongto 
the family Ohntrafehidm, and ore nesny related tothe hlook- 
hoaa. Upward of sa species are deaorlbed, aome of them 
among thecommoneat and moat familiar fliheaof the United 
Statei, often oalltMl hnam, as tho blue or copper-noaed, L, 
paUiihu, The nmimoii aunflah, sunny, or pumpkin-seed la 
l.aihbotiut, fonnd from Maine to Florida and m the Great 
Lake region. Tho red-ipotted aunflah la L, kmdUt, fonnd 
from Kentucky to Konaea and Tens. 1. cmhwOki of the 


fonn for which the 
gonua was original, 
ly Inatitnted. L, 

ludflili, about 8 feet 

_ A ihfikiMeAfapa la u synonym. 

8. £(. C.J A member of this goiius. 

'-wn'i ....... 

A fiunllyof dtp- 


optic, trigomlmil, und viqfuA nervM i z. 0 , 
fint and locuitd vertobrm. 

wpradoata la the South Amorioan mudflili, about 8 feet 
long, found In the Amaiou. ‘ ' 


Lemdogireiiidm (lep^i-da-n-ren'i-de), n,pl 
[NL., < Lepidoairen + •iaw,’} A family of dip- 
noan fishes, typified by the genus LejAdoairen, 
The body la oel-ahaped; there ore teeth in each jaw, a 


aporo-bearlug leaves are attached to a control axis in a 
crowded aplral arrangement, and their outer ends curve 
over so as to form on imbrioaied, diagonally arranged pat- 
tern, resembling that of the stem Itadf. 

Iraidote (lep^i-ddt), a. [< Gr. Aewgiurdf, scaly, 
make scaly, < hurk (^<d-), a scale : 
see kpia»j ^ bot., covered with sonny scales 

[< kpidote + -c(|2.] 


^ or scaly spots j lep^us. 


, < Gr. A«r/f 
A genus of 


_ i the 

... j long and confluent with the cau- 

dal ; and the ventral and pectoral flns are almost reduced 
to long fllamonta. It is a small group of two genera, the 
South American Ltpiduairon and the African FnUtpkinuL 
ArapMriohUiyida and Hfmiida, 2, arc aynouyma 
L6|ddo8irs^ea (Icp^i-dMl-re-nid'f-h), n. pi 
[NL^ < J^idwtiren -F -fdoa.] An order referred 
by Melville to the amphibians : same as Sirenoi^ 
doa. 

lepidosireiioid (lep^i-do-srre-iiold), a, and n. 
K Lei>idiHtirm + -(dd."] ' I, a. Pertaining to tlie 
JAmmmrenidat, or having their characters. 

n. n. A fish of tho family Lcjddoairflnidw* 
lopidosist (iep-l-do'sis), n, [NL. , < Gr. hnrif 
TTcd-). a scale, + -oiis.j In med*, scaly disease: 
applied to ichthyosis, i>eoriasls, and pityriasis. 
Lmdosperma (fop'i-dd-spto'mfl), t<. [NL. (La 
Bulardierc, 1804), < Or. 'Aenk (>lsw/d-), a scale, + 
mrip/ia. seed.] A genus of se<lgcs of the tribe 
Bhjnuihoapomift distinguished by having sub- 
distichous glumes and hard eroded seeds. There 
■re about 40 apoolea Inhabiting Auatralla, New 7,eiiland, 
the Malay orchlpelaM, and aoutbem (7hlna. A akUdatiuin, 
the aword-aedge of the aeo-ooaat of oxtratroploal Auatralla, 
ii ail important plant for binding aea-iond, oud olio yields 
a paper-material sold to be oa gM as esparto. 

Lepidostei (lei>-i-doH't$4), n,pl [NL., pi. of 
L^tidoattma,} A group of ganoid fishes, founded 
by Agassis in 183.S: same as Ltpidoidei. 
lepidoateid (lep-i-dos't^id), n. A fish of the 
family Lepidoaieidai. Also kpidoateoid. 
L^dosteidss (lep^i-dos-td^i-dd), n.pl [NL. , < 
Letfidoakua -f -fdm.] 1 . A family of rhomboga- 
noid fishes, 
with fulcra. L.. 
oloae to the 

umn la longer than the ooudalparC Opercular gills or 
paeudobranohto ore preeent The hnwMdia ore ohar- 
ooteristic of the freui waters of North Amerioo, and are 
popularly known oa gar/i«Mt,ffandkig,b<mapdM,Mnd aUi- 
ffmor-aan. They ore n<.vteworuw for many anatomical 
peoullarltiaii and aa being the only Mving repreaentativos 
of a once laigo and widew diff uied order of flahea. One 
kpedas has been reported from China. 

8. In Huxley’s and Zittel’s systems, a suborder 
or order of ganoid fishes, containing the above 
family, then called or Gittglymodi, 

l^Offtooid Oe^i-doB^id), a. and «». [NL., 
sLopidoataoidei^ I. a. Pertaining to the £<)pi- 
r their oharaoters. 
ataid. 




Lepidimui (le^i-dfi'rus), n. 

(Xsffoi-), a scMe, + a tail.] 
pLyllopods of the family ApadUim 
(or Apuaidw)f related to Jpua, but 
having a spatulate telson; the 
spooutails. L, eoucai is a siiccies 
abounding iii pools in Montana, 

Utah, ana elsewhere. 

L^opomiU (lep^i-o-po^mus), n. 

[NL., also Lepomuat prop.^LtpitUh 
pomuai < Gr. ATw/C a scale, 

■f irufM, a lid, cover.] Same as 
lAmomia, 

lepiS (le'pis), n. ; pi. Icpidm (lep'i- 
<lez). [NL., < "LAepia^ < Gr. 
a scale, rind, husk, flake, < P/wriv, 
peel, strip. Cf. LepoA,"] 1, A 
scale, as that of a fish.-- 8, In 
bet., a thin flat membranous pro- 
cess or scale, attached by its mid- 
dle, and having a lacerated irregu- 
lar margin, such as covers the foliage of tlie 
oleaster^ 

Leplaiaa (le-pis'm)(), n. [NL. (Linuams, 1748), 
< Ur. that whloh is peeled off, peel, < 

p^l, huBk,< Arw/f, a scale, bush: see 
kpia^l The typical genus of Lapiamatida!, hav- 
ing tiireo long and four short caudal filaments, 
very long antenne, and the body flat and scaly. 
Several apeolea of these briatlotalls occur about houacaln 
warm or damp plaoea where they may be leen running 
awiftly wheu diaturbod. In their movementa and general 
habits they resemble cockroacdiea. L, aaeeharina is a 
common household peat in Europe and Amerloa, in damp^ 
dole rooms. L. dorntthka, tho fiahtaU, la another house- 
hold peat. L, ytcMfriwfiafri la commonly observed on the 
walls of ont-houBea. In the United states these Inaecta 
ai«fNnnmonlyoaUed;batog,iaiieftag,andigw^^ They 
•re fond of the glaied figures In wall-paper, of photo- 
graphs, tho paste of book-bindings, etc*, and alio lidnre 
Bilks and alls tapeatilea. They are moat abundant where 
It is a Uitle damp 

Leplgmatldss (Icp-is-mat’i-de), n, pi [NL., < 
Lapiama{U) + -fdoi.] A family of ^nuine thy- 
sanurons insects of the suborder Oimcr a, having 
long caudal stylets or filamentous appendages, 
loztt ^nmentous antemia», well-developed jaws 
ana long palps, six legs, slender oylfndrlo or 
flattened body covered with metallicacales, and 
ten-jointed aodomen; the bristletails proper. 
They lie found mnning awiftly about buildlnga, under 
stones, eto., and aomewhat reaemble ooOkroaohea. though 
uotneMly related to these orthqpterouB insects. Ltpkma, 
XepCimiiia, and jraeMKi ore the repreaentotlve genera. 


aunflah or redeyo. Tho two a^les In which the gill-flap 
ia most highly developed arc X. aurttus and X. migaMtat 
both oalled long-aar^ no^tk. 

Lej^dss (le-por'i-d5), n. pL [NL., < Lema 
(Lepor-) -f -kur.] A family of mammals of lAe 
order RodanUa or Qliraa and suborder DupHeb- 
dentata; the hares* The XMwrMke, together with the 
Laffomyidm, compoee the aiiboraor. The dental formulaof 
IdporUm la : 2 tnolsora alH>ve and 1 below In each half-jaw, 
no canines, 8 premolora in each npper and 2 in each lowar 
half-jaw, and 8 molars above and below In ea<^ half-jaw— 
in all, 28. Theniilk-deutltlon la: 1. f, pm. if ■ X x 8 ■ IK 
There aro in the adult 2 pairs, and in tlie young 8 ptIiiL of 
^per front teeth, the loigeat number found in thb onier. 
The grinders ore oil alike rootlem and mostly trilaminate ; 
the skull is large, and noted for its many vacnitiea or fou- 
tanullea among the bones ; davioloa are present, but mdt- 
mentozy ; the scapula has a metaoromlon ; the tibia and 
fibula arc united os lii murine rodents ; the radius and 
ulna are oomplotc, but fixed ; and the aphiol column is 
remarkably long in 
the lumbar roglou. 

The bind limbs aro 



more or less solta- 
toriaL The bind as 
wdl as tho fore feet 
aro entirely fur* 
ly, and the whole 
length of tho meta- 

Arctic Hare {Upxt HmUhtt^ 
plied to the p>pg. y,,,. areOrut), fWmi Rperhuun In linitwi 
3 hero aro 6 digits fltntm Xadonul Miunnini, Wa»liiiiRton. 
on tho fen) feet, 4 on 

tlic hind. Tho head la full and glolKwe, with very long 
ears, large eyes, and prominent mobile, oloft upper Up; 
there are no oheek-pouchos, and the Inaldo of the month 
is partly furry. The tail Is short and hsbituslly recurved. 
The miuo organa are external ; the uterus la two-hornad. 
and the maminv are numerous— about 6 polra. There la 
but one Uvlng geniu, ttwos, but there ant several extinct 
genora, aa Jwmulogwt FanoUuBt and PraoUiartiim, Bee 
Aayei,nitMt 

leporide (lep^rid), n. [< L. kpua a 

bare (see Lepun), + E. -i^s.] A variety of the 
domestioatea rabbit, supposed to be a hybrid 
between tho rabbit (lApua aunicuha) and the 
hare (X, timkhta), and also known as the MgUm 
hare. 

Many of theae auitnala were sold os lapwidta or hytarida, 
produced by tho union of the hare and rabbit; but the 
moat corofol oxperlmoutera have failed to produce any 
such hybrid. Mneye, BHL, XX. SL 

leporifonil(lop^^ri-f5rm),a. [<h.lenua(kpor~\ 
a hare, +/ontta, form.] Shaped like a harej 
Tosembling a leporide in form; Isgomcmbio. 

leporine (lep'd-rln or -riu), a. [ss OF. kpih 
m, < L. leporinua^ of a hare, < k^ (kpar-\ a 
hare: see Xcj^as.] Pertaining to a hare; hav- 
ing the nature or qualities of the hare; lage 
roorphic. 


hi-dos-tfoi'dHjv^HP^ 

>• eldotf form.] fit GtbitAer’s 


> rapreaentatlve genera. 

j-i-0t5'mon), a. [NL. (0. L. 

tiume, 1886), < Gr, hairkf a soWi-f oHfiov, a sta- 


loosened and partially detached. Such hain 
are found in the axilla. 

epped (lent). An obsolete or dialectal (Ldib) 
past participle of Icqpl, Spanaer. 
lepra (lep'rg), a. g., < Gr. hiirpa, leprosy 


lapryJi 
most unifom ‘ 


__ pafftol., a chronic i^ak 
formly incurable disease, oaused by a 
well-determlnM bacillus, BaaUlua Iqorak It la 
flhaiuotarlBad anatnmteaUy by fhe foimatlon of aadslsa 


lapn 
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two noogulMdtypM Of the dlieuc^ or Into ft mixed form* s OF. U 
Xn one typo, Upra eukm&a or Itpra tuboroulota, the ikin 


jwMMit of motili Win oiuwd. thqr woald boooine gdld^ 
lU theie an bat dreamea. lUitm, Mat. UliL, 1 82^ 


ol^y amted, la charaoteiiied paina and aneati 


aaddlfliiaainaaaaaoflepronatlaeae,dl 8 tribat 6 d 6 tpaclaIl 3 r pntttin 
to the tklu and along the nenrea, but ooonrring elaewhere. all theae 

X-#nbe|liiailowly^andludt^^ (lep'r^^d), n. [Formerly alno leprosie, 

. leprosiCf leprosj, < ML. leprosia (found 
only in aense of honpital for lepers ’)f > MGr, 
^paaii:, loprosy, < Gr. ^poodhu, become lep- 
rous, < leprosy: eeel^a,U^\Upr(m,] 

A name givon to several different diseases. &e- 
gardlng the leprov of the Jewa nothing certain la known, 
the tenn waa probably applied to varlotia outaneona dla- 
eaaea, eapooially thoae of a chronic or contagloua cliarao- 
ter. The tonu la now commonly reatrlcted to lepra cuta- 
nea, or ulophantlaaia Ortcooram. See Iqm— Blaok lip- 
roi^, a form of lepra exhibiting dark, livid patchea— Dry 
— , . j leprosy. »eoh?pm, 

‘ F. l^wcux K Sp. Pg. It. leprosOf < LL. IcprosuH^ 
leprous, having leprosy, <L.1^«, leprosy: see 
Upra^ Uper\ L The aqi. is thus as if < hper^^ 
1, + -o«s.] 1. Infected with leprosy. 

(hire lorde hym comaunded to make a table, In the 
name of that table at the whlche he was aotte In the houae 
of Bymoud leprmm, MtHin (E. S. X. Si)b i DS. 

Hiahand waahiprrHMBaanow. Ex.lv. a 


dlatant at huo. 


and mnoooa membianea are the prlDOlpal placea of depoalt 
of lefurous tlaaue, and there la formation of nodnlea fndo. 
lent uloera, and clcatrloea. The other form, nerm- 
nm or fapro anamMiea, In which the nervee are nriii- 

ro- 

lUOUt 

upon the nervous loaioui bnUons eraptfona, mta of pig- 
mentary surplus or deOett, gloBay akin, musouliur atrophy, 
and the loss of Angora and toea. Fatieuta with lepra nervo- 
rum aeom to live longer than thoao with lepra outanr 

Lepra la unknown among brutes. * ' " * 

from man to man, but seems uauS_._ , . 

Intimacy of aaaoolatlon, Leura has hoen prevalent In 
moat all countries of the world. At present It la freuuoiit 
In many parts of Asia and AMoa, and In some of the is- 
lands cl the FaclAo and Indian oceans. In Europe it oc- 
curs In Boandluavla, in Finland, In Iceland, and there la 
some in Spain. It prevalla In many parta of South Amer- 
lea, Clentral Amorioa, end Mexlcc^ and In a numl>or of the 
West Indian Islanda In America north of Mexico there 


e potnta of prevalence in the sontbom put of the 

United States, some among the Chinese of the western 
ooast, and some unoug the Scandinavian Immlgrajits of 
the northweet. There are also some Infected looalitiea in 
Mew Brunawiok, in Cape Breton, and In Greenland. l.e- 
pra cutanea la also ealled Imm Arabum, ekphanttatU or 
btyphtmUaaiB Gmarum, and itpromi. Lqpra nervorum la 
also called Upra nentm, Imra mtOdanf, wy Uproty, joints 
ee0, and wm-tubermltUod tnra. 

8. One of a class of scaly skiu-affootions, mostly 
psoriasis; lepra Qrmcorum. [Obsolescent.]** 
8, In botf a scurfy or mealy matter on the sur- 
fibCe of some plants. 


8t. Causing leprosy. 

In the porohea at my < 
The kpmw diatUment. 


ars did pour 
gSo*., Hamlet^ 1. 6.64. 


8. Covered with white aoalos* (a) In tot., same 
ai leprtm. (h) In mtom.. covered with lam, loose, irreg- 
ular whltian scales, as the elytra of oertaln Cotevplera,- 
IMTOPM iBAiunmation, InAammatlou caused ^ the 
presence of JiactUtu kpm, and reanltlng in the forma- 
tion of loprona tlHuu.— Leprous ttssui, a tissue oon- 
alatlng of round (xdla, with some fnalfom or branched, 
with Boanty Abiillar intercellular substance, and well pro- 
vided with Idood-veasela. It forms nodnles up to the ilie 
of a walnut, uid diffuse masses. It may persist without 
change, it may ulcerate on violeno& or it may atrtmhy, 
' ’ the luffuonoe of Ba- 


leaving a sow.' It la formed under 

cOlm Mpne, and these badlli are found In the tlaaue. 

[2. e.] A leproOBnOBS (lep'ms-nes), «. The state of be^ 


Eydharida or Mmbraniparidai, of irregularly 
branched form with broM flattened divisions. 

X. perUwa is an Adriatic species.— 8. 

Bpeoies of 1\ P. Carpenter, ing leprous. 

topnJlan (le-prft'li-gn), o. r<XdjDraMa + -a«,] lEpm(Wri),n. [AlsoL^rto,teTirey/<ME.topfy, 
Pertaining to the genus LepraUa^ or having its OF. leprosy: sooT^pcrlJ Leprosy, 

ohar^tera. . , , . , ^ * He made the blynde to ae holed some of fepry. 

Iflprarloid (le-prflM-oid), a. [< NL. Lepraria Joiephfjif AHmem» (K. 1l T. b.X p. sa 

(? Cb. Aiirpu, leprosy) + -oid.] Itesembliiig cer^ xhelr breath is contagious their Imrey spreading, 

tain crustaceous lichens of a dust-like or lep* if. Ward, simple Cobier, p. is. 

rose character, formerly considered to compose igntg. n. Plural of lepton^, 
agenwiXaprarte. Lfitadenla (lep'ta.«'ni.|), n. rUL. (E. 

lepiMotowii,topr«pa'Wll(lep'rf-kto),n. [Al«o Brown, 1809), < Or. small, + a 

typrecfuiunf Upr^kavHf lapra^uny etc.; ult. glaud.j A genus erf plant® of the order 
< Ir, luchatpan, lae^rmn, a pyfiW piadm and tribe Cerofwgimf characterized by a 

^)Tite (mo def.), lit. J a little body,^< 7 m, lit- double crown and a rotate corolla with filiform 

lobes. There are about 18 gpoole% ahruba or cllmberiL 
with Aliform leaves and amall nowe^ natlvea of tropical 
Asia and Africa and Madagaaoar. Endllchei made this 
gonua the type of a further aubdlvlalon, Leptadmtea, 
liptad^WeJlep^tad-f-nl'f-e). n. pi [NL, 



tie, small, + corpan, dim. of eorpf < L. eorpwtf 
body: see eorpuSf eorpeo. Of. Gad. lucharmunUf 
a pygmy, a dwarf, given as < 2 mcA, a mouse, 

+ armunn, a hero, chief, but prob. a form of , ^ ^ ^ 

the Ir. wori. The preseit form of the AngU- 
oised name comes rather < Ir. leithbhraganj an- (^.dheher, 1830), < ^piadenia +^®.] AbuIk- 
other name of the same fairy, appar. altered ^vision of MolepiadMeous ^nts, embracing 
from the earlier name by popula? etymology, 
as if < half, + hrda, s^oe, + an, a man. .included in the tribe 
this name being 
that the faiir spe: 
single shoe (half a 

tiom a pygmy sprit 

make shoes, aud do other services for persons 
who treat him well, and, if spellbound by a 
fixed gaze, to give up an inexhaustible fairy 
purse. 

The Ghosts, Qlsnta, l*ookaa, Bemona, Lmradawm, Ban- 
aheea, Falriea, Witd^ea, V^owa, Old uSAm ind Other 
Marvbla of the Emerald lale. 


I'llUtMl, 

now reduced to a section of Veronica, — 8. [/. o.j 
The rhisome and rootlets of Veronica (Leptan- 
dra) Virginiea. It is used as a cathartic, 
aptaxidrixi (lep-tan^drm), n. [< J^)tandra + 
-m^.] A bitter glucosido, orystallizinff in nee- 
dles, obtained from Veronica (Jjcptandra) Fir- 
ue. ^nioa, and probably constituting the active 

Amer, Aniiguarian, X,, Index, jprinoiple of the drug leptandra. 

Bee leprp. bptidiB^ (lep'ii-dS), n, pi [NL., < Xcp^ -f 

[< Gr. Mvpucdcj of or for lep- -£ng.] A family of dipterous insects, t^ified 
by the genus Lejdis, founded by Westwood in 
1840. Thtnr are roleted to the Tabantdm or horae-Alee, 
but the almpie and not annnlate third Joint of the enten- 
lUD has B BtMlform brittle. With few oxceptionB, the ape- 
dee ere unvote drew blood. They are about 800 in num- 
ber, ooamopolltan, of moderate alie, and rather aluggish : 
they aomctlmea piwy on other Inaecte, They are known 
nuntpe-fttee. 


(lep rik), Gl ^ , * 

rosy, <^pa, leprosy: neelepraiUjterij Of or 
pertfdning to leproi^. Thomas, Med. Diet, 
loproiarillixi (lep-r 9 -sft'ri-imi), n.; pL lepro^ 
soHa (-ft). [ML.: see leprosery,} A hospital 
for the tmtment ot Irarosy. 
liprOfle (lep'rOs), a, [< LL. UprosuSf leprous: 

see Icprtm,'] In hof., scale-like or scurt-like: , - ^ ^ ^ « 

a^d <rf some orustaeeous liohens whose thallus LeptldM^ flep ti-dfi), n. pi, [NL., < 1, 

adheres to trees or stones like a sourf; lepi- Anoldfamily of harvest-mites, based 

dote. mainly or wholly on immature forms, 

liprfli w ry (lep^rS-se-ri), a.; pi. toprowHcs (-riz). Loplldea (lep-rid'f4), a. [NL»> 

(Top. iSpromie, F. Ulproierh, < ML. ^rosaria, tHn, fine, smaJl.]^ 1. A genmi of bu^Aes, 
imroiar&mf a hospital for lepers, < Mj, lepf^ now called heyaopihasta, aiV^g, 1820.— 8. A 
SUB, leprous : see ihrousj A hospital or home genus of oerambyci^etl^ having a few spe- 
for lepers. Ji, F, Med. Jour,, XL. 270. oies natives of southern Ehirope and western 

lonranid (lep'rO-rid), a. k leprosu + -ed^.] Asia. Mulsant, 1829. 
iSSSd ^ Iwrtdform flep;6rf6nn), a. ^ [< Gr. X«rr(if thin, 

Imialtar Oe-pros'i-ti), a. [m OF. Iwrosite, < slender, +L./orTOa, shape.] Slender in rtiape; 
1&. kgirodtof^)#, leprousness, < LL,id)iwi«, vermifoTO * . ^ 

leprous: see 1. The state oi being Iratlnld (lep'ti-nid), a. A beetle of the family 

leprems; leprousness.— 8t. A sealy condition. Leptfn^, . ^ y ^ 

Xior to aip that Maton hath an Intontimi to make aU 

~ I aid tlMt,tftltocriidittaalmpiirlttfla, and la- aas + -kks.] A fauuly of olavioom beetles, 


ZiOptOOfiXldM 

typified by the genus X^iiaug. They havathe dor 
aaTieementi of the abdomen partly membranuoa, ventnd 
aegmenta tarsi Ave-Jointed (atleaat one pair of tarsi), 
mentum tnnaverae with hind angles prolonged, and palpi 

I'^Ut), a. [< Gr. XfTrTdfjthin, 


. „ r<Gr. 

ue, small, + siiiBx -<voc + mBoq, a stone.] A 
name given by Barreis to a rook produced by 
the metamorphio action of granite on the ad- 
jacent schists, as seen in the French Pyrenees. 

Lep^ns (lep-ti'nus), n, [NL. (Miiller, 1817), 
< Gr. thin, fine, small: see tonfoni.l A 
gennBofbeetleB,Tormerlyofthofamuyi8<2pA(dd}, 
now giving name to the LepHnidec, Theae minute 
beetles live in the trunks of dd trooa, under fallen leaves, 
and in deoompoalng v wetablo matter. L. teetoeeue la com- 
mon to Europe and North AmerloiL though apeoliuena 
from tile latter continent have been aeacrlbud aa dlatlnot, 
under the name L, amerieanus, 

Lej^S (lep'tis), n. [NL. (Fabricius, 1805), < Gr. 

thin, delicate: see Icptm^,’] The 
typical genus of I^mtUdte. Tho apeclea are of medium' 
Biie,wlth abort, aparae halr,of ayoUowlah-red color marked 
with black or brown. The larvn live In damp earth and In 
tho burrows of May-beutlos. About SO European and 17 
North American apeoioa are described. 

Leptocftrdia (lop-td-kllp'di-jj), n, pi [NL.] 
Same as Ijoptoeardu, 

Initocardian (lep-W-kftr'di-gi), «. and n. [M 
Leptocardii + -an.] L «. Pertaining to the 
L^eardii, or having their oharooters. 

jI. n. A vertebrate of tho class Itptocardii; 
a lanoelet branohiostome, or amphioxus. 

Leptoca^ (lop-tO-kHr'di-I), n, pt, [NL., < Gr. 
Aen'rdf, thin, fine, small, + Kanma s E. hcafl\ 
The lowest group of true veriobrates ; a class or 
other high mvision of Vefiehrata, to which dif- 
ferent values have been assigned by natural- 
ists; the lancelcts. In the leptooardlana the Sktde- 
toii la notochurdal, aoranlal, and membranocartllaglnoiia; 
they have no brain, no Jawl^ contraotllo nulaating ainuaoa 
Inafead of a hoart colorless blood, ooimneiit respiratory 
and abdominal oavliiea aud many branchial clefts through 
whiuh WRtor enten to ne expelled by au opening In front 
of tho vent In the older syfftemi the group was conild- 
ored an order of Ashoa ; by Johannes Miillor and oihen, a 
aubolaaa of Aaliea ; now, it is generally rated aa a aeparate 
elaai of VerteMa. Other names of tho same group, in 
aome of Its aeeoptatloms are (^rroNtomt, PharmfvbratwkU, 
Aennia, StUnmoemnSa, Cepbrnttehorda, and family lirmh 
ebioAomidm or AmpkioaetdiB. Only about six speules are 
known. Alao Leptocai^ See outs under 2bY»neA»»rioma 
and kmeuMi, 

leptoeephalio (lop^tp-se-farik or lop-t^-sef'ft- 
Kk), a, [As fcjitoiwpnaUy + -fc.] 1 . Narrow, as 
a skull; liaving a narrow skull ; characterized 
by or exliibiting leptuecpha]y.~2. In iehth., 
retaining a long, narrow skull, as certain flat- 
fishoB whose skull does not undergo the special 
modification characteristic of the pleuronec- 
tids; leptooephaloid. 

Indeed, tliere seems good reaBon to bollovo that many 
young Aat-Aah never undergo this change at all. but, awlm- 
mlng about freely in the open sea, assume that peculiarly 
elunnied aud strange foiiu known as the leptaetpboUe. 

Pop, SeL Jfo., XXIX. 114. 

LeptocephalidM (lop^t$-se-fari-d6), n, pi 
[NL., < lAtptocephalus + -Idee.] 1. A supposed 
family of fishes of ribbon-like form, with a 
translucent body, a oouiinuous vertical fin con- 
sisting of the united dorsal, caudal, aud anal 
fins, a small head, and lateral branchial aper- 
tures. They live in the aea, and are oonaldered to be Im- 
mature AaheiL mostly of tho family ContfTidas. I^epto. 
eephatw marriuit la tlie larval or Immature form of Conyer 
xmgarik Also Lepleeephatini (Bonaparte, 1887), 

8. The family otherwise called Congridts, 

leptooephalcna (lep-t^sef^loid), a. and n, ^ 1. 
a. Pertaining to the Lepto^ihulidm, or having 
their characters. 

n. n, A fish of tho Leptooephalns kind, as a 
larval conger. 

Leptooephilus (lep-t6-sef 'ft-lus), w. [NL., < Gr. 
AcTirdf, thin, fine, small, + head.] 1. A 
siiurious genus of eel-like fliuieB, having a very 
thin diaphanous body, formerly regarded as a 
vidid generic type and hence giving name to 
^e I^toocphalioim, but now gouerally consid- 
ered to be the larval form of a conger.- 8, 
[2. d.] The larval or aborted stage of the con- 
ger and allied fishes, when the oody is much 
compressed and hyaline and no generative or- 
gans are developed.— 8. The genus otherwise 
called Conger, 

leptooephiuy (lep-t^-sef'ft-H), w. [< Gr. ACTT<if, 
thin, fine, small, + head.] Narrowness 
of the skull ; the condition of having or the pos- 
session of an extremely narrow skull. 

XieptOOOldM (leji-t^er'l-dfi), n. pi [NL., < 
Leptocerus + -i^.] A family of oaddis-flies or 
trichopterous neuropterous inseots, tvplfled by 
the genus Leptocerus, having long slim anten- 
nie, whence the name. It was founded by Stephens 
In 1888. They have the palpi strongly haliy, ordinarily 
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_ = „--_«iiDd tlM ktm li oottmon In th« tonthin Unilad Mihti, wjhiN tt 

--. nttiMlMmaiTnimiir. The lurha omm iiQiirM ootton-botli ind onagM. 

are tnhnlar and freei and are ftmnd In both ending and Q. Ji ffgntts of Anatr^lkn nsynonioliiio birds* 
inning water. TheM InaeoU are found all o?« the - inj;aOTiioiiiio oirue. 

world; abont 60 apeolea are Banmaan; aome eiotio onea 
tiro among the largest of their trioe, 

Xieptoomu (lep-tos'e-nu), n. [NL. (Leaob, 

1817), < Gt. leTrrdc, thm, fine, delicate, + Kipa^f 
bom*] 1. The t^ioal genus of Leptotm6m^ 
having tho neuratfon of tho fore wings differ- 
ent in tho two sexes, llie larrn are dender, and lii. 
hnhlt free tubular oaaea. Ihere are 10 European snedea. 
and the genua la alio repreaeuted in northern Aik and 
AniorioB. 

2. A genus of ouroulios* now called NawnodUu* 
g^'iiMcrrf 1820. 

irr6£. slender, + ddsrwlof, a finger or toe.] 1. 

0 , Having small or slim toes. Also l^todao- 
tifloua. 

n. n. A bird or other animal having slender 
toes. 


'd “ t ifl dl) , tol ‘th 

the verteiiros ossified, tho tail bomooeroal, tho 
scales cycloid, the fins without fulcra, tho dor- 
sal fin short, and teeth in bands mostly minute, 
but some developed as canines in front. The 
family flourished in Liassio and OOlitic epochs. 


leptodad^lcms (lop-t9-dak'ti-lus), a* [As kjh 
tftdaetyl -r -ons.j Same as lopUMaetyU 
Lepmera (lep-tod'g-rft), ». [NL.. < Gr. 
irrdf, thin, fine, slender, + fitpoc for Ainpa, skin, 
hide.] A genus of vinegar-eels of the ramily 



almple 
ailighl 
an iuoh. 

Leptodora (lep-tod'V-rg), n. [NL*, < Gr. ^- 
irrdCf thin, fine, slendo^ + dopd, a skin, hide.] 
Tlie typical genus of LeptodiridtB. L» hyalina 
is an example. Liiyoborff, 1860. 

Leptodorldie (lep-tv-dor’i-de), n. pi [NL., < 
Ijoptodora 4- -idm.] A family of daphnfaceous 
onistaooans, of the order Clatioeera^ represented 
by the gouus Leniodora. The form ii very peoullar ; 
there are flix pain of ambulatory feet; tho abdomen livery 
lung and legmented, and there are no roeplratoiy oigaui. 
There ii a rudimentary shell in tho female only. Thoio 
wate^flea■ mw to an Inch in leugthi and ocour in fresh 
water in both Amerloa and Bnropu* 

Leptogaster (lep-t^-gas'tbr), n. [NL., < Gr. 
MTrrdgf thin, fine, slender, + yamifp, stomach,] 
1. A gonus of robber-flics or Aftiliaoit founded 
by Meigou in 1804, having the faoo very narrow 
and tho abdomen long and slender, whence the 
name. Thom are about 12 Kiiropean and near- 
ly 20 North American spooies. — 2. A genus of 
reduvioid hoteropterous insects, containing one 
Madagascar bug, L. Jlavipes* Bignoml 1^.^ 
‘ dragon-flies. JHagm. 1861. 


pitf. J The typical genus of L^tUAcpidoif contain- 
ing cliipeiform fishes with small scales, whence 
the name. 

leptology (lep-torp-Ji), n. [< Gr. ^nroAoy/o, 
minute description, also quibbling, < AenTdf, 
fine,minute,4- -;ioy/a,< sneak: seo •ohgy,} 

In rhetf minute and detailed description. 

laptoxne (lep'tdm), n. [< Gr. ^Tirdf , thin, fine, 
slender,] Same as 2. Pofrmid. 
Leptomediua (lep^t^mfKifi^s^, n. pi i;^., 

< Gr, , thim delicate, + NL. Mmu8m7\ In 
Haeokers classluoation of hydrozoans, the ca- 
lyptoblastio hydromedusans, as the campanu- 
lorlan and sertularian polyps, regarded as an 
order of Medium, Bee 

leptomodusaA (lep't^mf-dll'sw), o. and n. 1. 
a. Pertaining to the Luptcmemaw^ or having 
their eharaoters; oalyptoblastio, as a hydro- 
medusan. 

n. B. One of tho L^iomedum; a oalypto- 
blastic hydromedusan. 

leptomemiigaB (lop^tf-mf-nin' jds), n. pi [NL., 

< Qr.>«7rT^,thin, fine, slender, -f 
'In anaf., the pia 


a membrane: seo meninxJ] 
mater and arachnoid. 
leptomenlXlgiti8(lep-t$-men-in-irtls^n. ^ 
imeningea ± AH8, Ct,moidngitUA mmthoi.t 
inflammation of the pia mater and arammoid. 

, n, [NL. (B. 
le small delicate 


applied by Yaiaey to the phloBm of the inner 
tissue in the seta of some mosses. Grapaie 
laptowylem, 

LeptopUoBlun (lep-t^e'um), h. [^. (Daw- 
son, 1862), < Gr. /eTrrdf, thin, fine, delicate, <f 
bark.] A lyoopodiaoeous fossil plant, 
alliea to Lepidodendron and found in the De- 
vonian of Maine, New Brunswick, and the ad- 
jacent region of northeastern Amorioa, and also 
In beds of similar age in Aostr^. The item ii 
covered with broud rhoinhlc Iwd-baMi or .onihtoni, eeeh 
with u dngle small vaaoular aear a little above Iti center, 
and atMiTe this a veiy alight fuirow. Thtsiiacharacteila- 
tloally Devonian gonna. 

L^toplana (lep-toi 
delicate, + w! 
wandering: aoe planet 
LefttqplamdtB* X, 
species. 


uA), n. [NL., < Gr. 
a wanderer, < wAdvof , 
The typical genns of 
iHa is a Mediterranean 


LeptoplBlllto (lop-t^plan'i-dc), n. pL [NL.,< 
Ltptfiplana + -fder.] A family of digonoporous 
dendrocoDlouB turbellarians, typified by the ge- 
nus T^eptoplana, it oontalni marine planarlani with 
a flat, broad, and niually very delicate body without die* 
tlnct cephalio region or tentadei, «wes more or leas nnme^ 
oui, month nauuly in advanoe of the middle of the body, 
and the mltal openings behind the mouth. 
lej;rto]M(lep't^poa),o. [As/;^fqpod-d.] Slen- 
oor-footed, as a member of the L^trmoda, 
Leptopoda (lep-top'd-dft), n. pi [NL.. < Or. 
AcTrrdf, thin, fine, delioaie, + 7rof>f (wod-) b E. 
/oof.] A group of rostriferous gast^ods with 
the foot compressed and adapted for leming, 
composed of the families and 

dm. J.K.Gtay.mX. 

iDodlB. floD-tf^po'di-fi), B. [NL., < Gr. As- 
irfdf,i + wo/>fVod-) = E./oof.] A 


to pia m 
(lep-tp-m«' 
) cfme< 




8. A genus of 
Laptoglosaa (lep-^-^ 

Qt. Atwrdf, thin, fine, sic: 


I, B. pi [NL., < 
ior, + yAiwa, the 


vuiii, itiin, niuuuviT, ^ vuv 

tongue.] 1. A division of Laeertilia. including 
liza^s with slender cleft protnisile tongue: 
same an FiH8iUnguia,-^2. In Cope’s classiloa- 
tiou, a suborder of lizards. 

LepUh 

o; spe- 

, ,, ^ ^ ^ gUma. 

leptogloBSate (lop-t^glos'ath a. and n. [As 
Lejitoghma + -afel.] L a. Pertaining to the 
or having their characters. 




1. Ail important genus of coreold bugs, having 



Leptomeila 

Brown, 1810), 'so* called from 
flowers; < Gr. A.f9rrdf, small, slender, + pkpa(^ a 
part.] A genus of dicotyledonous apetalous 
plants, of the natural order San taUieem and tribe 
Jkryridemf with minute hermaphrodite flowers 
crowded in terminal or lateral racomes or 
mikes, and small dmpes, sometimes with a 
n eshy oxocarp. Fourteen species are known, all natives 
of Australis, broom-like shrubs with angular or roundish 
twig<like Inanohei. mostly destitute of leaves except on 
tlie young twigs. L, POlardieri is a pretty shrub, six feet 
high, with white flowers andgreenish-red bem-llkedrupes, 
the pulp of which is pleasant, acid, and slightly astringent ; 
tho drupes are oalled notfre eurranbi in New South Wales 
and Victoria. Bemalns of plants of this genua ooeur in 
oonilderablo abundance in nearly all the di^KMlto of tho 
Tertiaiy age In Europe, 

leptomorphlc (Up-t9-xn6r'fik), a. [< Gr. Ar- 
irrdCf thin, fine, 4- form.] An epithet 
proposed by GtUnbcl to desiguato those mmeral 
constituents of rocks which, although o^tal- 
llne in structure, are not bounded by their own 
proper crystalline faces. It is nearfy the same 
In meaning as the **allotrioinoTphio’’ of Bosen- 
busoh. 

lepton^ (lep'ton), b.; pi. lepia (-tft), [< Gr. Ar- 
irrdVf a small coin, prop. neut. (so. v6fuupa^ coin) 
of AsTrrdf, thin, fine, slender, small, lit. peeled, 
stripped, < Aiwetv, peel, strip. Gf . LepaSf 
The smaBost coin of modem Greece, equal to a 
centime. One hundred lopta make a drachma. 

Lepton^ (len^ton), n. [NL., < Gr, Afnrdv, neut. 
of Aswrdf, fine, smidl, delicate.] Tho typical 
genus of Lejftonidm, The shell resembles that of 
KdliOf is often minntely punctured, and has divergent 
teeth. There are many ipeoiea. !•. tqumumum and L. 
MWBtsnan are Ihrltiih. 

Leptonlda (lep-ton'i-d§), n. pi [< LepUml^ 4- 
-f&.] A fanuly of sipbonate dimyarian bi- 
valves, typified dj the ge- 
nus LepUm. They have the 
mantle extensile beyond the 
shell, and furnished with a row 
of filaments ^one of which Is 



Loiiff-l«ggf*<l S|dcler-cimh {.Uptttptdia 


mnns of spider-crabs, founded by Leach in 
1814. They have a small triangular body with a long 
■ottio rostrum, and extremely long, slender lega L, toga- 
iOfiOj whflie body is less than an inch broad, has legs near- 
ly a root long. 

leptoiKHUa]i(lep-t^po'di-^),B. [<Leptapodia 
-f -an.] A crab of the family Lei>topodUam; a 
spider-crab or sea-spider. 

Leptopodito (lep-t$-pod'i-d4), n. pi [NL^ < 
Leptopoda 4' -id<r.] in entoni.y a fami^ of Jffc- 
terophra^ represented by the genus 
Also Leptojndm. 

Loptcpodildm (lep^t^P9-di'i-de). b. pi [NL., 
< Leptopodia 4- •idmJ] A family or brachyu- 
rous decapod emstaoeans, named from the ge- 
nus Leptopodia; tho spider-crabs. 


, .. _ VTIT, /WTTTWV, 

tfiiu,'narr<yw,’4->p&mwrov, face: see iVosopig.] 
Narrowness of the face; the possession of or 

A « ' * * . M _1 _1 IS 


B'op),n. [< Gp, AsTirdc^ 
v,fac 



in 


enlar^ and prolong - 
front); a liiigle short siphon j 
two hranehin, complete and 

**J*®*^ tiqBring. , ft 
and withatarssal i^ve; and 
equivalvesnbeqnllateral valves 
j^ng at the end^wlth an in- 



a skutL 

Tho mld-faolal index . . . oonld be aoonrately deter- 
mined in tho three Yiainese sknlls. in which It is very 
constant and avenges 64.2, making them dollchofaolal, or 
UpUprompte. Jour. Anthrop. /nit, XVIII. 88. 

LeptopB (lep^tops), B, [NL.,< Gr. Aenrdr, thin, 
fine, narrow, + face, eye.] 1. A genus of 
fishes, tho mudKiatB, of tho family Stluridm and 
subfamily letalurinoff with largo flattened head, 
projecting lower Jaw. and peculiar dentition. 
Z. dbnrU u a large oatflih living on mnddy bottoms at 
streams and lakes in the southern and weatem parts of 
the United States. Bafinuqua, 1810, 

2. In enfoffi., a genus of snout-beetles, of the 
family Gtinwiiomda, comprising many Austra- 
lian species of large or medium size, whitish or 
brown color, with narrow linear vertical eyes 
and a distinct scutellum. Behonheft^ 1834. 
Iiep^ytila(1ep-top'ti-lft),B. <Gr.Aswrdr, 

' ‘ Hn, fine, delicate, 4- wrlAop, f 


Upim JVUMfMMlWNIW. 

: ; m, niuitle i », li. 
r, tmtKuler ale- 


L^Hfkutu* ptufiUputt twice natural iIm. 

Ae hiod tiblB uiiuUy expuded, eieeted by 
wiei^lnlSSO. 33MipMiM««id>tN,iod. 

210 


1 limnls Impfosiloni, There la 
one oardlnal tooth on each side of the oartflage-ptt (some- 
times on one side only); of the lateral teeth thero are on 
each side two or only one, 

leptopUolm (l< 

lender, 4* E. 


^fld^em), B, [< Or. A^rrdf, 
s.] Aniaimentaryphlo^m: 


_ , , feather.] A genns 

of Amertoan wood-pigeons, containing abont 
a dozen species, whose outer primaries are in- 
cised. attenuate, and blstouiy-like at the end; 
thepin-wingdoves. Thetaraiarebaro; thetaflhaill 
feathers; the unlng of the wings Is chestnut; ^ neok is 
Iridesoent : and there are no metelllo nKrta. The guns 
la also osllsd BngymOa. L. or ff. eXh^^one Is iMiid la 
Texas and Mexico, A/w l ef e s tufr in JainBiea._^ 
Zieptoptiliii (]ep-t<m'ti-lus), b. < 0r. 
Aewrdr, thin, fine, d^iMte, 4* wr/Aiw, feathn.] A 



(Mhhi of ftorkt of Aslo and Afrioa» of the fam- 
flj OimMa; the adjatants or marabooa. Also 
See out under a^toat-Mrd. 

“ ' (lep'td-pus), a. [NL., < Or. A«rr<Sf, 


ne, deiioate, + woi/c m E./oot] In mo&L, 
anameoiyariouHMnera. (a) The typloil genui of 
t ot iMtppoMUK, founded by letreille im 


liftvioit the promonui oontreotorf Into e neck, the cnteniuB 
feir ilendwt and tbe upper anifcoe of the body often 
inlnoiia. The ipeoiec ooour In France and AlgerU. (b) 
A gtnna of dlpteroue InieoU of the family DMekopdidm, 
Alio called ^nlAfieltfonii. HatiUlaif, 1^7. (e) A genu 
ofccarabiBOldbeoUei, Dqftan^maS. (4)Agouucif ubei, 
(«) Agenuof oruitaoeatis. Lamarck, 
Agenuof blrda. FViawr,ie4A 

UptorrUlie, lOFtorhlne (lep't^-rin), a. [< Gr. 
Anrrdfythiii, emalL slender, the nose.] 

1, Having a small nose or mender snout: spe* 
dfloallv allied to a fossil rhinooeros, Bhimoe- 
roe kiphfThinwt»^2» Same as Icptorrhinian, 
TIm STengo nawd indei la 46.8, which plaoci them In 
the group (below 48.0). 

Jour. AfUhrap. Imt., ZVIIt WL 

liptorrUniaa. laptorhinian (len-t^rin'j-ipi), 
a. [< l^tarrhine 4* -ion,] Haviug slender or 
narrow nasal bones, as a skull 
l^ptorrhlniCLleptoriii^ [< 

l^torrhine -H -io,J Same Mfeptorrhinkin. 
iMtoaoopUUe (lep-t^-skop'i-de), n. pi. rNL.. 
< J^piosoqpus -f -irto.] A family of traohmoid 
Ashes represented by tho genus JAtntobCopHS. 
(s) In a rutrloted ceue It Indnoei only Aihei with an 
elongated antrordform body, median latenil line, long 
oonliiittoui doraaland anal iina and perfect ventral* with 
one cplnou and five loft nyi ; (6) In a wider eeue it ic 
need for trachlnold ftihecof the foregoing form with lmpe^ 
Icct u well aa with perfect ventral flna and then divided 
Into two inbfamlUea Ltpioteopktm and Jktd^doaoopbnm. 
Zi^toMQlHlf (lep-tos'k^-piu), n. |^L., < Or. 



L^Htfpus maef^gw. 


thin, slender, + oson-dv, view.] Tho typi- 
cal jgenus of LepUmopida. 0 Ul^ 18.19. 
iMfoaomatUUs (lep ^td-s(»-matM-de), n. pL 
[NL.] Same ba Leptowmido!. 

Laptoaomida (lep-^-somM-del n« pi [NL., < 
Leptoiomua 4* -4aw.j A peculiar Madagascar 
fhmily of picarian birds represented by the sin- 
gle genusZepiosoMfis, related to the CttraeUdas or 
rollers* The feet are sygodactyl to lotno extent, but tho 
outerjoe not oompl^y reveraed. The ptorylocis ii 


phimi _ .. _ __ 

iMak. The noetrlla are median. The lexei are diverse. 

Laptoaomns (^p-tf-sd'mus), n. [NL., < Or. 
Aewrdc, thin, mender, 4-,(;£^/m, body.] 1. Tbe 
typical genus 
A Leptosomi’' 
dm. L, discolor 
is the kirumbo. 

VieiUol 1816. 

AlsoLeptosoma, 

BonapartCflS^. 

~~2. A genus 
of curoulionids, 
now called Hha- 
dinosomus. 

Sehdokerr, 1826. 



Kininbo {LtptPntmtu 


lAptoaparm 

(lep'to-spdrm). 
a. A tree of 
tbe genus Xep- 
iospemum. 

n. pi 

[md. (A. P. de Candolle, 1828), < Leptoapermum 
^ -cm.] Originally, a suborder, now reduced to 
a tribe of plants of the order Myrtaoem^ based 
on Hie genus Xraiojpsrmam, chiedy character- 
ised by roe locnlicidAlly demseent capsule. It 
embraces 88 generih among which arc JCuealyp- 
te, McMeueaf and Mctrosideros, 
LamogpAnniim (lep-tf-gpto'mum), a. [NL. 
(G. Forster, 1776), < Gr. Aerrdr, thin, riender, 4- 
mtkpiuL. seed.] A genus of plants, the type of 
the tribe Lsptospomsm of the order Myrtacem. 
It Is dtitlngallmed V ibe general^ •Itemate leavei, the 
almneni not neeadiim tbe oorolia, and the nnmerou 
ofslii. There are awmt % eperica, ihrube or rarely 
mall treea with mall rigid one- to thru-nerved leavee 
lad white Aow^ nitlvceof AutnUa, New2ealand,Hew 
OtfAnis, and the Indian awhlpdage. See lM4nif and 

»-Tan'ji-At), a, [< 

' : + .otol.] 


8416 

In hpf,, having sporangia formed froma 
^idermal cell, as in the true ferns and in tbe 
saMniacea! and MarsUeaocm, Compare euspo^ 

Lep^Mtraea (lep-tos'trg-kl), n. pi [NL.. < 
Gr. lewrcir, thin, fine, small, 4- derpmeov, a shell.] 
An order of Crustacea formed by Claus for the 
reception of the genus ATebaZfa and related ex- 
tinct forms. 

Leptotluiz (Ira'to-thriks). w. [< Gr. Isrr6c, 
slender, 4* B/df, hair.] 1. A group of bacteria 
originally regmed as a genus, comprising those 
haring the ibrm of an nnbranohed non-^irel 
Alament, consisting of cylindrical cells joined 
end to end. L. bueeoW^ to called, llvoi on the roueoua 
membrane^ and in the fur of the teeth, under come oondi- 
Uons becoming pcmltlc on the teeth and oauelng deoey. 
9. [I c.] Any baoterinm having this form, 
toptozylem Jlep-t^d'lem), n. [< Gr. Xcurdf, 
slender, 4- K ooylm.^ In hoi, a rudimentaiy 
xylem. 

Leptnra (lep-tA'ijl). n. [NI^., < Gr. 
thm, slender, 4- oupdf the tail] A large genus 
of longioom beetles ot the family Ommlpeidm. 
Some 7(t ipeotei oeour In Iforth America north of Merioo. 
L. eanadenriiL abont one half of an inch long, librowniih- 
black with yellow on tho antenne and red on the elytra. 
Leptnrev (lep-tu'rf-S), n. pi [NL. (Ben^am 
and Hooker, 1888), < lApturus -H -ccs.] A sub- 
tribe of grasses founded on the genus Lepiurus^ 
having ono or two stiff empty glumes much 
longer than the hyaline dowering ones. It em- 
biaces four genera besides 7^ptttff<s,all natives 
of tho warmer parts of tbe Old World, 
lapturld (lep^t^-rid), n. A member of tho Ijep’. 
turidw. 

LeptnridSB (lep-tA'ri-d8), n. pi [NL., < Leptura 
4- A family of longicorn insects, typlAed 

by tbe genusX^mfara. Thu have the head narrowed 
to a neok behind the eyea which are rounded and do not 
envelop the baae of the antenna ; the front oozn oonleal ; 
and the itridulatlng plate on the meaouotnm divided by 
a unooth portion or by a furrow. Theie InMote ocenr on 
llowen. Aleo written Ltphtmulmt LtpbmkBt lAptuHdo, 

Leptminss (lep-t^-ri'ng), n. pi [NL..< Leptura 
4- -ime.] The Icpturids rated as a subfaimly of 
Ccrarnhytidm, 

Leptnma (l^t&^ms), a. [NL. (B. Brown, 
1810), < Or. Anrnic, slender, + ohpd, tail (from 
tbe uender spikes).] A genus of grasses of the 
tribe Hordern and type of the subtribe Lep^ 
iurem. characterised by the one- to two-Aowered 
spikelet having one or two ridd outer glumes 
inolosiiig the thin pointless lowering d^mes. 

1 — * . ^ northern B&opo and 

New Zealand, and the 

Jinc. They are generally known aa Sard* 

proM, and alao aa fnoke'a-hw. 

LeptnB (lep'tus), n, [NL., < Gr. Tj'Trrdgf thin, 
Ano, delicate : see Ztpion^,] 1 . A generic name 
under which six-legged larval forms of various 
mites, ohieAy of tbe romily lYombidikku, "but also 
ot Tetranychidm, have been grouped, l. aufuinna- 
Um, a youim tetnnyohfd. la the oauso of n cutaneona diaoaae 
Inman. L^amwicanfarisayoangtrombidiid. SeeAarwif* 
UcA, LstniBe, 18061 . 

8. A genus of Reties of the fmnily Cuet^dw: 
same ae JSylvanus, D^chmidl 1826. 

L^ma (IA^ub), n. [NL., < L. mus (lepoT’), a 
hare. Cf. Gr.J^lio) ^woplr, (italic) 
a hare.] 1. The representative and only ex- 
tant genus of I^poridm, ihere are about 80 qwoiea, 
of roost parta of the world except Auatralla. South Amer- 
ica haa nut one, tho tapeti, L. brorilieiuda India and 
Africa have aevenil, and North Amortea the largest num- 
ber. L. Mrofditf la the common hare of Europe. L. eu- 
niculmr la the common rabbit, the original of the domestic 
varieties. The ixilar hare^ white in winter, la L. Ubtidui^ 
var. arattncL Several other apeotee alao turn white. L. 
amarioaititfiB tboooromou varying hare of North America. 
L. ea wM wri ri k la the northern prairie-hare. L.eaBoNrand 
L. eogrenrintf are two large aontheru harm of tbe same 
eoutinent L. oguotfeiM la the swamp-bare of the sonthem 
United States. L. 
pOwArU la tbe 
manh-hare. The 
common wood-rab- 
bltormoUyootton- 
tall of the United • 

States la L. ^eori- 
0 ii«, of which there * 
are aeveral varie- 
Uea in tbe weet 
Bee outs under eot- 
lontoa, km, and 
jadt^ralML 

9. An ancient 
southeni con- 
stellation, situ- 
ated south of 
Orion and east 
of Oanis Major. 

Ita brightest atar; 

of a? magnitude, Is In aline from the middle i 
oo*s britthrottgb the sword of Orion. 


I, a. ph rNL., ^ lApyrus 
' »terouB 


iuieots, 
Eirby^mi: 
,<GT*Xm^,ina 
. arind, shell, < Lhrep, 
A genus of weevils or 
rostrum subangnlate 


~4-*^ida.1 A' family (A ooleopi 
named from the genus * 

LOTnis(lep'i-rus)| 
rind or shell, neut.^ 
a seale. rind: see kpiSi 
CurcidionkUBf having 1 
and carinate below, and the legs rounded, not 
sinuate. They are rather larg^dlowUb or graylah 
beetles, llTing upon various treea. TDeBpeoie■arenume^ 
ons, and belong to tho northern portions of both herol- 
n^eres. L. Mfim Isan aihy-gny qMotea^ahout one third 
of an inch long, found In Bun^ and British Amerioa, 
espeelally upon wfflows. 

leret. An obsolete form of foar I, focfl, foar^. 

Lemma (lAivnS'D, n. [NI>^ with ref * to the Ler- 
niean hydra, < L. LcriMsa, fern, of Lemmus: see 
Lertusan,^ Tho typioid genus of Lemmidas, for- 
merly regarded as belonging to the mup of 
nematoid intestinal worms. The male of L. 
hranehiaUs is 2 or 8 millimeters long, the female 
twice as large. Also Jjemea. 

Lenusan, Lemean (ler-uA^w), a. and n. [< 
L. LenuBuSf < Ghr. Arpvolof, Lemean, < Atova, 
Aipvtfy > L. Lema. Icme, a locality in Ai^lis. 1 
I, a. 1, Pertaining to tho marshy district and 
the lake and founfiiin called Lema. in the re- 
gion of Argolis in Greece, or to, the ancient 
sacred grove in tills district. 

Opened the eye of his ooiiaolenoe to the hnndred-headod 
injnsUoe In tho lAtmtsan Marih of Modern Society. 

ThModm Parker, Ten Sermons on Beligion. 

9. [/. 0.] Same as lernmoid,^Lstnmm hydra, in 
9r. myth., a monstrous nine-headed aeroent inhabiting 
the LenMBsnmsrah, killed by Herottles. Bee hydra, 1, and 
UertndoM. 

n. M- A member of the Lemmido; or ZcrtMUoi- 
dca. 

LamssUUs G6r-ne'i-d6), n. pi [NL,, < Lemma 
4- •ddai.J A family ot dogtaded parasitic crus- 
taceans (Ash-lice), of the order Siphmostoma. or 
riving name to a different order, Lemmoidea. 
The females of those fish-lloe resemble wonns rather than 
orustacoani. The body Is uiisennented ; there are pro- 
oessei upon tho head ; the month-parts arc piercing, with 
a saotoiial tube ; and there are four pain or small swlm- 
mlng-feet They are found on the eyes, montlyrills, and 
•kin, and sometlmos In (ho flesh of flihes. Tne small 
males are parasitic upon tlio females, and resemble orus- 
taoeans more than do the females. There are several 
groera, as LeniOM, Lemomearo. Lernaamema, PeneHa, 
Bmmobamtm, etc. Also hemaadm. 

Iknurilonii, lemelfoinii (l6r*nA'i-f6rm), a. 
[< NL. Ijcmwa 4- Ij. forma^ form.]. Having tho 
form or oharooters of tho JAimmoidea; resem- 
bling crustaceans of the genus lA>mma. 

Lmmaodea (Ihr-nS-od'f-jl), n. pi Same as Ler- 
nmotdea. 

lAmmoid, lomeoid (l6r-n€^oid), a. [< NL. Lor- 
nma 4- Gr. eldof, form.1 Pertaining to or having 
the characters of the Lermroidoa, Also lertuean. 

Iierii»0ldea(l6r-ne-oi'df-ft),n.j^l [NL., <i;cr^ 
nofa 4- Gr. eldoCf form.] An order of EpUm^ 
containing those most degraded parasitic cros- 
taceans whose bodies are worm-bke and whoso 
limbs are rudimentary, as in the families Chon- 
dracanthidm^Lernmidm, and Lemmopoditim, the 
^ _ simple inarticulate prooeaaos,ser- 

on its host. The tliorax Is In- 

I nanully rndiuiuntary. These 

flsh-Uce, eqieoially the females, exhibit the extreme of 
^ " "Ion and distortion of form. " 



Tlu ComlsUatlon Ltpus. 


rof Ori- 


degradatlon 

Lenusopoda (lAis-ne-op'd^), n, [NL., < Lcr- 
nma 4* Gr. roi^ (wod-) as E. /ool] The typical 
genus of I^mmwopodidm. 

laniMpodian (lAr-uA-^-po'di-^n), n. [<Zef- 
nmopoaa 4- -foia.] A Ash-louse of the genus 
Lemmopoda. or some similar species. 

ZienL8801N>did8B(l6r^nA-9-p(>d'i-dA),fi.;il [NL*. 
< Lemmopoda 4- -ides.] A family of diegriried 
parasitlo crustaceans, of tbe order Biphonmto~ 
tna or Lernawidea, The body eonilsts ot head and 
thorax with rudimentary abdomen, and there are no swim- 
ming-feet* The mouth-parts conilit of mandibulate and 
suctorial parta the matilUpeds attaining some liie and 
serving In the female for attachment. Tbe dwarfed males 
have olsspliig.feet, but no swlmmliig-feet There ore sev- 
eral genera of these grotesque lUh-llec^ u Lemmpoda, 
Aehtsarm, AnekoraBa, Braemdia, eto. 

Lernea, Lerneaa, etc. Bee Lerttma^ etc. 

lerot (le'rgt), n. [< F. Urot, dim. of foir, < L. 

S lis (fiUr-)^ a donnonsc : see Olis.} Tbe gar- 
en-aonnouse. Myomas or EUomys uitsla^ one 
ot the laiger dormloe of soutbem Europe, about 
6 inches long. 

l0rp(lArp),n. [Australian.] A manna said to be 
a secretion from an inseef, found on the leaves 
of Euca^tus dumosa when very small, 
limudz (mr'uk), n. A dialectal form of lavs- 
rock, tor larkh [Orkney Isles.] 
lirryt. n. [Appar. a var. of Icari, ».] Learn- 
ing; lesBon. Middlsion, Blurt, Mastm^nsta* 
ble, iii. 8* 




Lerva ^ (Hodgion, 1887, u 

lAfnaai Kyth, 1840, as Lerva)fUom a native 
iiame.j A genne of gallinaoeoiia birds of the 
faiml7lh(raofi<(i(9; thesnow-partri L. 11 M. 



HtanmlifM Snow-partrldtfO (/.Jrfiw 

onto, the only ipeotei, ntigos alonR the Hlroaleru into 
Tibet and Cmns, at an altitude of from 7,000 to 14^ f^ 
breeding near the inow-lliie. The plomage ii yariegated 
with oheetnnt-red, buff, blaek, and gray ; the male la apiuv 
recLandwelehaaboatSOonnoea. flee motMorerM^ Alao 
oalled Mrooptirdix, 

lefl^, An obsolete form of less, 
lefl^i. A Middle English preterit of leeseh 
Lesbia (les'bi-tt), n. [NL., so called with ref- 
erence to their brilliant metallic color; < L. 
lesbias or fosMa, a preeionB stone found in Les- 
bos: see LesUanA 1. A genus of Carabidw 
founded bv Latreille in 1804. Aa now reatrloted, 
the senna entera the tribe MbUni of the aubfamlly Hair- 
paiiMi untaetoamf and la oharaoteriied la» hartnR abort 
tlbiai apura, dlatinot antennal aurobea, the flrat three joints 
of the antenna glahrona, and the head constricted behind 
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the^l^ who does not reeeive an equival^ 
for what be gives. When Iht laavuWv amounts to 
more than one naif of the ralne of WMI theperty glyea it 

is oaUed in Frenoh UwMon d'oHira 

Spanish law liifoii fnoniM, and, if ?eiy mneh mora, leiiDfi 
inormMiiML When the inequality amounts to ftom one 
third to one <ioarter of the value of what the paiigr glvei. 
It le oalled In French law Mabm du Um utt guurt, 

8. In poAo}., any morbid change in the stmc- 
ture of organs. The tenn la not reitrloted to visible 
•natomloalohangeiLlnitinaybeap^iedtoaiidiaBanie- 
veeled ibUly by a distorbanoe of function. 

When it rpeiltonitlalariieafrom a wonnd. it ia probably 
not the simple injury to the peritoneum that causes the 
Mon. QimOi, Med. IMot, p 118L 

Focal ilfliont See/beof. 

l68k, llBk (lesk, lisk), n. [< ME. leahe, < Dan. 
lyalce B Sw. humke = MD.liCHChe, flank.] The 
groin or flank. [Prov. Eng.] 

The lasts was a lltylle mane that laido waa be-nethe^ 
His laafeN lays alls lane and lathSlioba to aohewo. 

jrorteAf«Aur«(B.B.T.B.X1. SSsa 

rKL. ,(Joh^n H^wi^ 


the^pfoal and anbti^oal parte of the Hew World. Moet 
of them are either of orllliant metaUio color or beauti. 
fully variegated with bright oontraatina colon. They are 
uanally mot with during the daytime on treea and low 

plaiitM 

ST A genus of humming-birds, or TroekiUdoff 
with long forked tail, containing such species 
as I, Bjflphia or X. gouldL 
Lesbian Cles'bi-an), a, andn. [<L.XeshiiM,<Gr. 
i Ahposiyjd, Loghos, Lesbos.] 1. a. Of or 

sea. wMch belonged in ancient times, together 
with the adjoining part of the coast oi Asia 
Minor, to the difltnet called .^olis, and was the 
home of afamouB school of lyrio poets, including 
Aloceus, Sappho, and others. Trom the reputed char, 
acter of the Inhabitsnta and the tone of their poetry, Lta- 
Uan ia often naed with the Implied sense of * amatoiy' or 
*oiutio.’— MUaaoynuL fleecyifia,]. 
n. n. A native or an inhabitant of Lesbos, 
lescha (les'kS), a. [< Gr. Uaxfl^ a place for con- 
versation, a public portico, club-room, etc., also 
conversation, discussion, < ^ye<v, speak; see 
kgandA In Gr. anHq,, a building or covored 
portico frequented by the people for conversa- 
tion or the hearing of nows. Such edifloei were 
Dumenma in Greek oitloiL and their walls wore often dec- 
orated with hiatorloal and patriotic aubjeots by celebrated 
paiiitera m noti^ at BelphL 
Lescnropterlfl (les- 14 -rop^t^-ri^, a. [NL., 
named after Leo Lesquereux, a Swiss-Ameri- 
can paleobotanist.] A genus of fossil ferns 
established by Sohimpor (1889), which is relat- 
ed to Odontopteris by the mode of attachment 
of the lateral veins, and to NeurapleriH by their 
direction, but differs from all the forms of the 
Carboniferous by its peculiar nervation. It 
occurs in the oou-measuros of Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania. 

lese^t. A Middle English form of ^cutfl, etc., 
and 

lese^.v. f. [ME. Mca, < AS. ^san, Moa, Mdsaa, 
loose, release, < My, loose : see Msc, -Mr.] To 
loose; deliver: release. 
lase-itudeftF (Ids'maj'os-ti), a. [< F. 

Tma matfwtaa, high treason: L. Mo, 
fern, of kBsuSf pp. of lofdere, hurt (see Moa); 
mqfeskUf majesty: see mqfeatjfA ^Juriapru* 
deans, any crime oommitt^ against the sov- 
ereign power in a state; treason. The Latin orf- 
m«n MMi denoted a charge brought agilnit a 

ciuion for aoU of rebdUou, ninrpatlon of offloe, or gen- 
eral mtidemeanon of a political character, whitih were 
^prehended under the title of offenaea agunat the 
- - jji reign? Tlberina 


Leskaa (les'kf-ft), a. [1 
1782), named after N. G. Leahe (1707-1 

genna of mosses, the type of the tribe Leal 

It la marked by the narrowly lanoeolate teeth of the outer 
periatome. the narrow and linear aegmenta of the Inner, the 
abaence of cilia, and the oblong capenlCb which ia erect or 
aomewhat arcuate. X. anism. aometimea oalled guMm 
mow, la vew common in England, farming allky yoUowlah- 
sreen oatonea on aah-treea. 

l£^M(les-k8'H)i [NL.(W.P.Bchim- 
per, 1800), < Leama + -ms.] A tribe of pleuro- 
oarpous Bryaoetp or true mosses, embracing 
Leaicea, its t^e, and a few other genera. 

Leilda (les'kw, n. [NL. (Bobineau-Desvoidy, 
1880), named Mat N. G. LeskeA 1. A genus of 
dipterous insects of the family TaehiniaiB, Thew 
arc rather large briatly fliea of dark-y^owiSh or -greenlan 
color, confined to Europe and Alia, too larva are Internal 
panaltea of other inaeota. L. ausM of Enropo infeita the 
larva of motba of the genna Mo, and L. aarMiaaf Japan 
affeota the rilkworm of commerce with the diaeaie known 
Bii^ The latter apeoiei has been placed In a genus CT/^ 

WiyWl- flop 

8. A genus of spatangoid sea-urchins having 
tho mouth closed by triangular converging 
plates, as in X. mirdbilk- J. JEf. Gray, 1851. Also 
called PaUmatama, 

Lealdida (les-kl ' i -da), n. ph pTL., < Leahia 
-f- -itiwA A family of spatangoid sea-urchins 
named from the genus Leshia. Also Loakiadw. 

LeskUius (lea-kl-Pnfl), w. pi [NL., < Leahia + 
-iiutr.] A subfamily of irregular sea-urohlns, 
of the family Spatangidw- 

Leflleya (les^le-y^), n. [NI.I., nam,ed after J. P. 
I^leyA A genus of fossil ferns established by 
Jjesquereux (1880). it la related to HmaroptarU by 
lomo of lta oharacterL and to Meffakqitartt by otners. It 
differs from QkmnpUmln that its venation is diohotomons 
and not reticulate. Two species have been described, one 
from the base of the Cheater limestone In Illinois, the other 
from the bituminous coal of Kansas. 

Leslie's oabe. Bee wlw. 

Leepedeia (lesjo^-dO^fl), n. [NL. (A. Michaux, 
1808), nam^ after D. Leapadcs, the Bpanish gov- 
ernor of Florida in the time of MiohauzT A 
genus of leguminous plants of the tribe Medy~ 
aareaSf distinguished by the generally one-seeo- 


jesiy of 


to Suetonln^ it was h 


Tiberius, ao- 

majesty to flog a Slave or 

latrine 


Also spril^ fass-niqMy* 
leiioii (Ifi'sbpn), ft. [< F. iSaion m Bp. Mon m 
Pg. kado m It. lealone, < L. IMo(fi-), an inju^, 
< uadere, pp. Mus, hurt. Of. ooUkls, eUda^iie, 
^kion,oomaM,eMaM,UHakmA 1. Ahurting; 
hurt} wound; injoxy,— 8. In mil M, the loss 


ed and one-Jointed pod and the pinnately tri- 
foliate leaves without stipules. See hoopJcoqp- 
planl and Japan elovar (under JajMifi). 
less^ (leB)j^a. oompar, [< ME. leaaot kum^ < AB. 
Imta (ss 0Frie8.Mya), loss, smaller, for *Mra, 

ppoaring 
, weak (aoe laaa% 
My), but assooiated in meaning with tho unre- 
lated ^2, Uttle, small: aoe2ifr£. ^.Mi, oefr. 
Hence MfL wnbw, Icad^.l 1. Not so much or 
so large; of smaller quantity, amount, bulk, or 
capacity; inferior in dimennons, extent, or du- 
ration; as, 2cm honor or reward; Im profit or 
possesrions; 2ccctinie; 2cm distance; 2^ scope 
or range ; the reward is 2cm than he deserves ; a 
man of 2^ courage or ability; an article of 2cm 
weight or value. 

Itls like a grain of mustard-seed, which . . . is M than 
•11 the seeds ihat be in the eerth. Mark iv. 81. 

Thon . . . wouldst . • . teach me how 
To name the bigger light, and how the Urn, 

That bum ^ and night 

' ^ gM., Tempest L 1 885. 

More glory will be won, 

OrMbelost ITAom P. L, Iv. 854. 

The sea having lost to the north, and also to the west 
on the aide of the antlent oautewiy to the iabmd, la the 
reason why the eastern port [of Pharos] at preaent la the 
M, pMoole, Deacription of m East, I. a 

Sven so late aa Isa than half a centoiv ago this region 
wassttn . . . most attractive. 0. IP.firaiiia, Bmeraon, 1. 

8. Not so greet, considerable, or important; of 
smaller scope or consequenoe; lower in the 


Boale: as, St. James the Xcm; his honors are 
28m than his deserts. 

Buthe that la Isos In the kyngdom of heavenei Is more 
thanhe. Fyegr, Mai zL IL 

Whan tblae [tldingil were told to loia 4 to more. 

ir 8 »im fJiWM (B. B. T. 8 .)^ L 4788. 

Look for no lot [punishment] than death. 

SfM., W.T.,IIL1BS. 

What power shall stand In that frightful time when re- 
bemoD hath become a laa evil than endnnnoeT 

ifeseiilny, Oonvenation between Cowley and MUton. 
Great triista of wildwnesa, 

Wherein the beast waa ever more and more, 

But man waa Um and Iso, till Arthur came. 

Tmwymm, Corniiv of Arthur. 
K 83 rm 8 Mla,iM, Jfrior. tSmoEsr is rather moneaaot 
than M hut is used freely of persons and of things both ^ 
oonoreteandsbitraot: as,afliiMBsrmau,aonl,alie. Mis 
not nsedof persons: as,l 0 atroubK happiness, liie, degree; 
la* of an evil, With reference to lue end number, the 
proper words are maffer and /nor. *‘Thls amde Is M 
than that," **Thsre were Isa people there than! eipeot. 
ed," arc inelegant and etronenn^ although ■imilar enraa- 
aloiis are often used both in speech and in writing, while 
tho latter,however,ia inezonsalile, the former may be need 
sparingly withont offenae in certain cbllocatloniL aspedal- 
ly In poetry. The lUuaion to the mnitard-aeed in Mark 
Iv. 81 appears to be the only example in the filUe of tha 
uaeof Isalnthe aenieof *BroalleriniM* In Shakipere'S 
plurs tho word ocean more than two hundred tlmc% and 
In Mllton'i poems more than a hundred ; In the forma it 
is used only four or five times and in tho latter three tfansi 
in the aenae of 'aroaller in alie,’ and never in that of 
'fewer.’ 

The raicr’a edge invisible^ 

Cutting a ematter hair than may be leen. 

Shat, L. L. L., V. 1 SB& 
Of harmea two the 2aa is for to obeeae. 

ghmtetf, lYoilttS, IL 470. 
If we are mark'd to die, wo are enow 
To do our oountiy leas ; Mid if to live^ 

Ihe/Mor men the greater ahare of honour. 

flA<ik.,Hai.y.,tv.&flB. 

less^ (les), oJf. oompar, [< ME. fcMC, 2 m, 2ay, < 
AB. losa (s OB. 2m), oompar. adv., assooiaM 
with Imaaa^ adj.: see 2cm1, a.] In a smaller or 
lower degree; to an inferior extent, amount, 
oto.; in a decreased or abated way or manner; 
as, loaa prudent; 2cm carefully executed; to ex- 
aggerate 2cm; to think loaa of a person. 

Sche ohangyd hyr oolonr to* and more. 

The Horn qf Kino Afihwt (Cblld’a Ballad% 1. 14X 

His guide now led the way into another vallsyi where 
he would be to oxpoaed to danger. 

Iftino, Granada, p 95. 

My life I value to 
Than yonder fool hlsjoudy dress. 

Wht&r, Mogg MsgODfl^ L 

l6S8^t (les), r. [< ME. 2 mm»», lessen, < 2 omc, less : 
see 2 cm, a. Of. rcMct;.] 1, trana. To make less; 
lessen. 

If we thus do ... we shal . . . with thli oumfortflnda 
our hartes lighted, and therby tho griefe of our tribal^ 
tlon 2 Mwd. 

Shr 7. Man, Cumtort against Tribulation (1578X toL SB. 

IL intrana. To become less; lessen. 

The day Is gon, the moneth pmtd, 

Hire love encresoth and bis faSSrth, 

Oouftr. (ffoBtoff.) 

Loasn gan his hope and ek hli myghi 

ChavMT, Trollua, v. 1488. 

less^t (les), coq/. [An aphetic form of unkaaA 
Unless, k Jonaon, 

And the mute Silence hist along, 

'Laa Philomel wlU deign a long. 

JflSon, II Penseroao, L 68 . 

-less. [< ME. -2c 8, -29ac, < AB. 4eda as OS. - 2 d 9 
s OFries. -2ag as D. -2oc s MLG. LG. .2 m a» 
OHG. MHO. 468, G. -2o8 s Icel. -lanaa h Dan. 
Sw. -Wa m Goth. 4aua, a suffix meaning <free 
from, without,’ orig. an Independent word, 
AB. Uda, etc., free, loose, ffoveming the mi- 
tive, as in dredma Uda, without jo^, but be- 
coming a mere suffix, as in endema, without 
end, endless, 8oaiii2edc, without shame, shame- 
less. See 2toc4, looao, a.] A common English 
suffix forming, from nouns, adjectives meaning 
< without’ (lacking, wanting, void of, destitute 
of) the thing or quality denoted by the noon : as, 
ehUdloaH, irmout a child; /alhcricM, without a 
father; endkaa, without end; hqpeleaa, without 
hope; lettfloaa, without leaves; ahmekaa, with- 
out shame; so motkerkaa, pmmikaa, faiikMt 
godUiaa, gti$ooleaa, laaaleaa, udUeaa, rmodiioaa, 
taakkaa, etc. it ii appUoablo to ainr noun of which ab- 
aenoe or desUtution may bo aaasrtod. It ia opposed to 
liUvalont to the iisgaMve «ifM prefliod 


.^.aadisninallyoqi 
toar “ 


an adfoottve in dno*, or -eSa aa im 


aa tm. 


lato, imaniNllg, wnmatonvii, vnh, n| 

mSm,0ndkm,m9Miim, oto. It la In 

to a verb, or to a word rare aa a nonn while oommoB ea 
a vert», aa in ggiriiia ddmAMmadniMm, r m dS ma, 
tkwdata, eto* 

IMIM de-rt'). »• [< OP. laut, pp. of M, 

leMS, F. Mmr, let^ Imtbi m. mm**, «.] Ibt 



penon to wbom m Iomo is unrated; % tenant 
taking an estate by lease. 

On«[penoiMMiiitlMlMw#of th9 flihery, whose good 

loaanitflhln (le-sd'ship), n. r< leasee + 

The coition or state of being a lessee. 
]iiaalt,a. Same a,B Uifml Bailey, 
iMHMIl (les^n). f. [< Ufsai- + -on^. Cf. leas^^ e.] 
^ intrana, 1. To become less ; contract in milk, 
quantity, number, or amonut; decrease; dimin- 
ish; shrink. 

Meught wit ’twist the tea and him at Jut, 

Except I lamming belt of yellow Band. 

IFittiam Jforrit, Earthly PandlBUi II. 17a 

8. . To oome to appear less from increase of dis- 
tonoe. 

In mounting up In antiquity, like hawks, they did not 
only lemen, but fly out of Bights oven bmrund tliu kcii and 
oognlaanoe of any record. Pulfer^ Wortblet, xvL 

A riiitling at of wings in flight, 

An upward gleaui of tmerUng whlto^ 

Ho puBod the vision, Bound and sight 

WMMer, The Watchers. 

XL trans, 1. To make less; diminish; re- 
duce in number, size, degree, or quality. 

Wickedness Is bv bdng acknowledged kmened, and doth 
grow by being hid. 

Quoted i!i Booker't Koclos. rollty, vi. 4. 

WSlI, we shall then know more ; and Buckingham 

Shall lesson this big look. iShak,, Hon. VllL, i. 1. 119. 

8. To degrade; reduce in dignity; depreciate ; 
disparage. 

The making of now Lords tem# oil the rest 

Stildm, TablO'Talk, p. 60. 

St Paul chose to magnify his oflioo when ill men con- 
gplred to Umn it /(p. AUerlmiy. 

8. To cause to appear loss from increase of 
distance; si>eoifical1y, in falomiryf to soar above 
or beyond. 

Our two sorrows 

Work, llko two osgor hawks, who shall get higbeat; 

Bow Sliall 1 femm thine? for miiiu, 1 fear, 

li easier known than cur’d. 

BmtL and PI., King and Bo Klneb Iv. 1. 

lfHf!f*'*7lg (les'niiig), fi. [Verbal n. of fesaeUf 
«.] 1. The act or process of making or becom- 
ing less. Specifically— 8. In a soar- 
ing flight. 

A flight of madneu, liko a falcon’i Imening, makoa 
them the more gat'd at OoUitr, Eng, Htage, p. 76. 

laaser (les^to), a, [< less^ + -erS, This is the 
oomiiar. leaa^t with the reg. oompar. -erS sn- 
perfiuouBly annexed.] Less; smaller; minor. 

Ood made ... the lesssr light to rule the night 

Qen. 1. 16. 

Thli is tome monster of the Isle with four legs. . . . IH 
pull thee by the feissr legs. SAak., I'empvst, 11. 2. 10& 
[Ls mr Is not BO common as fesa but It is almost always 
used after the definite article^ uid lu antithesis to //rsater, 
•B well as in certain speolflo uses, as In l$mr Armenia.) 
— Letaer appcgi^tuia, m mutie, the short appuggla- 
tiiia.-Igiliv^b^tOIL Hame as jWS.-lgMgr fiw- 
tfa, Blguilnla, exeoinnittnioatlop, Oaoiig. etc. Sec 
the nouua— Lmmt Una, the lessor of two lines whose 
aqnares are iiicommonsurahlv, and the sum of whose 
squares is ratluual, while the rectangle is medial.— XiUflfl- 
• ar Utany. Soe i^ny.—Lnaer ab^ think etc., in 
mi i i fe , a minor sixth, third/ etc. 
laiierf (los^^r), adv, [< leaser, a,] 1. In a 
■mailer degree; long. 

Borne say he's mad ; others that Umer hate him 
UooauTti ■ 
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Specifioally— 8. A portion of Scripture or 
other BaerM writing appointed to be read during 
divine service. LeMons were used In the very eixly 
days of the Ctarlstlaii Church, being taken at first from the 
Old Testament hut to these wore soon added selections 
from the New TeBtamont and later from the homlUes of 
the fathers and from the Acts of Martyrs and Hilnts. In 


ft valiant fury. 

8. To IcBB piirpoBe( 


Shak., Macbeth, v. S. 16. 


I was an ear-wltD« 


And had the aoldler’s vrdee to help him out 
Bsaii. and PI. 


When this young man spoke lesssr than he acted, 

‘ '* ' 7(ilcetohelplilmont 

, Laws of r.andy, U. 1. 

(les'ez), n,pl. [< ME. leases, < OP. (P.) 
laissSes, dni^, ]it. leaving^ < laM, pp. of laisser, 
leave: see leaae^, v, t,] In ht/niing, the ordure 
or excrement of the b^r, wolf, or bear. 

'And gif men speke and aake hym of the f umea he ahal 
depe fnmee of an hert oroteynga of a bukke and of tho 
loo'bukke, of the wUde boor, and of blakc beee^. and of 
wdfea, he shal olepe It Imu, MS, Bodl., M6. {HaXUwUL) 


1 (leg'nea), a. The quality or condition 

of being less; diminution; abatement; infe- 
riority; inflignifioanoe; meanneBB. [Rare.] 

In the original it hath no ineh rdation to Umnm or 
greatnen of person. 

Sar T. Wyatt, To the Xing, Fdi. 8, 1540. 

laaflon (les^n), a. [< ME, lessoun, lessun, leseun, 
< OP. lepofi, P. topoii H Sp. leeeiitm ss Pg. leee&e 
m It. Iariofi 0 | < L. leeMo(ih), a reading, X legere, 
pp.26ofiig|^read:Beel6peiid. Of. tocMoiu a doublet 
of toasofi.] 1, A reading: a part of a book or 
writing read (originally atoud) at one time for 
information or Instmonon. 

Oi the wortbl wedding wm bi4ore grunted 
BI4wiDf the mqrde Xdloni 4t the prinoe of Oreoe; 

“ * n,liiriordei,^^ 


ITBMbbi qf Mifiis (B. & I 


from the Now Testament. Inoso of the Homan Catholto 
Church Include aiao Icaaons from the Aota of Martyrs ud 
Saints, read on thoir memorial daya. Alao called Isdtfoii* 

3. Something to be learned atone time: a task 
aBBigned for study and recitation ; a oiviBion 
of a text-book, or a particular portion of know- 
ledge of any kind, constituting a single exercise 
for a i)upi1. 

When balth bent doun owor a braid page, 

Wl* ae hulk on our knee, 

Tlw lips were on thy hut 
My lemm was in tlioo. 

Mct/kerusdl, Joanie MoirlBOii. 

One lesson from one book we Icorn'd. 

SPmny 0 (mf In Memoriam, Ixxlx. 

4. Inntruotion conveyed to a pnpU at a sot 
time: as, to give lessens in drawing or music. 

"Tom, you needn't go ; I'm inre yon wont bo called up 
at first lemon." Tom felt that he would risk being floorea 
at every lesBon for tho rest of his natural Bohool-life, sooner 
thu go ; BO sat down. 

T, IlvghM, Tom Brown at Bughy, il. 6. 

6, Something loomed, or that may be learned ; 
a special piece of knowledge miined or im- 
ported; an inculcation serving for guidance or 
for warning. 

I lemed amongc Lumhardea and lewea a lessotm, 

To wey pens Ipenccj with a 

Be not joaloua ovor tho wife of thy hoeoim ud teach 
her not u ovU lemn against thyself. EoOleB. lx. 1. 
O learn to love ; theleMon ia hut plain. 

Shttk,, Venus ud Adonis, 1. 407. 

Tlie hiatorlu of true gouins will choose lor the ompluy- 
niunt of his genius scenes from history that may road good 
ud noble lessons to tho world that reads him. 

ShObit Medieval ud Modem Hist., p. 90 

6. Severe admonition; reproof; rebuke. 

She would give hor a Imon tor walking ao late. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

lesson (los'n), v. U [< lesson, n.] To give a loB- 
son or IcBBons to; teach; instruct; prompt. 

Could yon not have told him 
As you wore Imm’d f Shak., Cor., It S. 185. 

Spenaer. . * on this oocoalun hurt the pride of Leicester, 
too haughty or too mortifled to ho Imonsd by his familiar 
dependut. I. IHmulit Auion. of Lit., 11. 128. 

'Ilie hoy ti lesBoned In good lieluiviour from his oarlleat 
years. Nineteenth CetOwry, XX. 46. 

lieBBonia (lo-so'ni-4), n. [NIj., named after R. 
P. lAisaon, a French natnr^st. j 1 . A genus of 
South American muscisaxiconiic flycatchers, 
of tho family Tyrannidm, L, nigra and X. areas 
compose the genua. SvoainHOn, 1831.— 8. A ge- 
huB of ooalonterates. Eydoux and Souleyet, 1848. 
—8. A genns of seawo^s belonging to tho Xo- 
minariaoew, cloBely allied to MaerooyaUs and A’o- 
rcoeyatis, Bory ae NainU yincent, 1829. 

lessor (les'gr). n, [< OP, kaaor, < leaser, lease : 
see leased, e, i.] (mo who grants a lease; the 
person who lets to a tenant. 

lessowt, B. and e. A variant of leasfw. 

lest^ (lest), eof^f, [Early mod. E. also least/ < 
ME. hate, les the, < AS. thg USa the, the less 
that: thy, instr. of theet, the, that; UBa, adv., 
lesH; Hhe, con]*, that: see the\ /o«wl, lAaf.] For 
fear that; that . • • not; so that • . • not: as, 
he fled lest (or for fear that) he should be kill- 
ed; take heed lest you fall (that you fall not). 

1 redo thee honoo remove, 

Loom thou the price of my displeasure prove. 

Spenaer, Shcq). CsL, February. 

Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall yo touch It, M ye 
die. Gen. Hi. A 

lest^, etc. A Middle English form of 

logri, loogfi. lia(l, Usi^j and lust. 

Lastes (les'tSz), a. [NL., < Gr. Anrr^ (Ionic 
Doric Merit), ft robber, < Tajlteaoeu, carry 
off as booty, < equiv. to Ionic Xeto, hflg, 
booty, plunder. OLLdstes,'] A genns of beau- 
tiful dr^on-flies, of the family Agriontdw, es- 
tablished by Leach in 1817. They have a laige 
oblong pteroailgma. two uteeuhital trusverie vuuIml 
broku fourth apical aeotor, simple poetcoetal space, and 
foroipated appendages In tho male. L. ettrina li Utte, 
green, ud violet. 

Leatodon (les^t^-don), a. [NL., < Gr. ^yerit, 
a robber, + bSotif (hoean^) wi E. toothA A ge- 
nus of large extinct sloths, related to iiylowm, 
Gervais, IBM. 

Leatornia (les-tdr'nisJi a. [I^, < Gr. 

of large 


odontomithio birds from the Oretaoeons of 
Kansas, related to Eemeromis, The type is 
X. crassipea. Marsh, 1676. 
liaatrUUsus(leB-tri-di'na)|a. nl. [NL., < Xesfris 
(Xo8Mf-}+-<agh] A subfamily ox XaHdo?, typi- 
fied by tho genus TAtstris: tho j&gers or sk^. 
The bill is eplgnathona aa In Larinm, but its covering Is 
discontlnuoua, the upper mudlble being saddled with a 
kind of oere beneath which the lateral noatrils open. 
I'he tall la nearly aquarcb with the outrat reotrioea long- 
exaerted. The oaoa are lung, the atemum la alnrie- 
notched, ud the pterylosis is peonllar In aome reapeota. 


nubvueu* miu miv _ , 

The leading genua is Lettria, from which Btanorartiu or 
MmgdettriaU now oftu separated. The speolee are few, 
ohl<^ Inhabiting aea-ooasta ud huge Inland waters of 
the northern hemlqdiere. They are lapaolous ud vora- 
dona biida which attack ud hansa othera eijiKwIany 


gulla uatoma tomake them t 
on me ^ 


to feed U] 


B droppings. 


IT ia also called 


t^ieiB 0 Mi^to^g|^^ a robber, + hpvig, a tbd.] "A £^U8 of lar^ 


Lestrla (les^trisb n. [NL. (lUiger, 1811), < Gr. 
Xnarpie, piratioal,< Apori^, a robber: see jLeates,] 
The t^ioal genus ot Lestridinw, either held to 
bo conterminous with the Bubfamily or reBtrict- 
ed to the smaller Bpecies like X. pomatorkinua 
and X. paraaitiem. 

let^ (letj, V.; pret. and pp. Iskppr. letHng. [< ME. 
Icten, laten (prot. lot feet, Uef, pp. leum, laten, 
ileten), < UBian, ONorih. leta (pret. lit, ls6t, 
ledri, pi, tSton, pp. taten) = OS. l&tan b OPries. 
Uta ss D. laten b WjG, LG. Zaton sa OHG. Idsan, 
Idtsean, MEG. Utssen, G. Uumen b Icel. Idta = 
Dan. lade b 8w. W,ta b Goth, liian, let ; a redu- 
plicating verlL as shown in tho earliest formR 
of the pret. (AS. U&rt, Goth, laildi ) ; prob. akin to 
latoi, and the related L. lassus, weary, faint, 
orig. *ladiu8, in form a pp, from the root Vad: 
see latei, is thus tilt, related to lefS, which 

is a causal verb from I, frana, 1. To per- 

mit or allow (to be or to do), either actively or 
passively ; gmnt or afford liberty (to) ; followed 
by an iimnitivo without to : as, to let one do ob 
he pleases; to let slip an opportunity. 

Pharaoh said, I will M yon ga Ex. vill. 28. 

The qntMu did let no mu oomo in . . . but myidf. 

Eith. v. 12. 

Who Iris ao fair a bouse fall to decay? 

Shok., Sonnets, xiit 

My Shakespeare's onrso on down ud knave 
Who will not Irt his ashes rest I 
fFewngaon, To after reading a Life ud letters. 
One that manures his ground well, hut leU liimsdfe lie 
fallow ud vntird. 

JB!p. MaHe, MioitHXXUographie^ A Flalno Country Fellow. 
8. Hence also much used as a kind of impera- 
tive auxilia^, with following infinitive, to form 
imperative first and third persons : as, let him bo 
accursed (literally, allow mm to be accursed) ; 
Z6f them retire at once; let ua pray; lei me ho 
listened to when I speak. 

Dedications ud pumrios are friHincntly ridiouloua, 
Zst them bo addressed where they will. 

SbeOe, Tatler, No. 98. 
Now lata vs leue all this as for a ap^ 

Oenerydea (E. bTt. B.X 1. 668. 
And God said, Let (here be light ; ud there was light 

Gen. L 8. 

Follow me ; and Id the dead bury thdr dead. 

MatvllLSa 

Dont Id ua aacribe hla faults to hla philosophy. 

MdantttK Good-natured Mu, L 

8. To furnish with leave or ability by direct 
action or agency; enable, cause, or make to do 
or to be: followed by an infinitive without to 
(except in the psasive), or by a deflnitivo adjec- 
tive or adverb (with ellipsis of go, oome, or 
get before the adverb) : as, I will let you know 
my decision : let me understand your claim ; to 
let a penion in (oome in or enter); to let a man 
out 01 prison. 

In that menetyme Aloiuder aut alettre tlUe Olympaa 
his modcr, and tiUe his mayiter Areatotle. latafM thamc 
Witte (if tho bitellea ud the dysaese that thay suffred. « 
MS. Ltneoln, A. U IT, 1.40. (MoUiwaa.) 
There*! a letter for yon, sir, . . . if your name be Hora- 
tio, aa I am Id to know it la. S'M., Hamlet, Iv. 6. 11. 

4t. To leave; allow to remain or abide; suffer 
to continue or proceed. 

And in thatlawe the! leyne and Isfsn bit for the beate. 

Piara Ptewman (0), zviii 299. 
That heart on^ which ia ready to do^ or M undone^ aU 
thin^a^J^ nelghboar*a aake, Is a pluMUt thing in tiie 

TyndMa, Ans, toSirT. More, etc. (Psrker Boo., 1860),p. lea 
But Id me to my fortune ud the oakketa 

NiMb,M.ofy.,IU.8.8ft 

6t. To leave the care or control of ; commit or 
intruBt; resign; relinquiflih; leave. 

So high dootrlnea 1 Isto to divlnaa 

Ohamoer, PinoD'a Tala 
Yf thou ou atede wdle lyde, 

Wytb me thou aohilt be Ide. 

'jrXCkHiAto. Ft 1138,108. {fieUmOL) 



Ohrlft hid iniwer to III hi! life and to ttkf it iMla. 
SVMdeli. Ani. toSlrT. More, etc. (Paite Boo.,18MX p. 188. 
Hat to her mother Natare eU her cere ihe Iftti. 

i^jpemar, F, Q., 11. tL id. 

6. To leave or transfer the use of for a ooii- 
sideration; put to rent or hire; farm; lease: 
often with out: as, to Idl a house to a tenant; 
to let ofil boats or cazriafces for hire. 

Mskitig great ipoylo, aod MUng them out to ISnne to 
■ttoh as would glue most fur them. 

StmBf WlUlam Bnfns, an. lOSa 
They have told their money, and M eitf 
Their ooin upon large Interest. 

FS«t.,T.ofA.,ULaM7. 
This hcmae Is to be M for life or years; 

Her rent Is sorrow, and her Inoomo teaxi. 

QvaiiU%, ISmblems, li 10^ Wd- 

7t* To oause: with an infinitive^ without to, 
in a quasi-passive use (the original subject of 
the infinitive being omitted) : as, to Ui make 
(cause to be made): to Ut call (cause to be 
called). It is sometimes joined with do, with- 
out change of meaning. 

llie whioho tonne the qoeene Bimyramna 

lest dlohon al about and walloa make 

Ful hye. CAavew, Good Women, L 700. 

The Jugo answerde "Of this In hia absence 

1 inaiy not gave dilfynytyve sentenuo ; 

Lai do hym eallo, and 1 wol gladly heere.” 

CAotiesr, Huotor'a Tale, L 17& 
Fasto by Is Eyng Heroudes Ilowi, that M dec the In- 
nuoentea. MmtdopitU, Travels, p. SO. 

Thun Ihel lets orle and enquere yef the man that haddo 
brought the lettere were yet lu the town. 

JftrIiri(E.KT.B.), U. 800. 

8t. To allow or hold to be; regard; esteem. 

Lo ! he tluit M hymselven eo konnynge, 

And souniod hem that loves poynes dryen, 

Was ful uiiwsr tliat Love haddo hla dwollynge 
Wlthluno the aubtUe stremes of hlr eyon. 

OhauMTt Trollua, L 808. 
Let alone (ImperativeX to aay nothing uf ; not to men- 
tion ; leaving out of quoatlon. 

Ho told me thatl ahould meet two men whom I am on- 
lious to aee^Lord Pluiiket aud ihe Maiqneaa Wellealey : 
hi atom the Chancellor, who Is not a novelty to me. 

Maeavlay, in Trevelyan, L 118. 
1 wouldn't tom out a badger to yon, let okma a man. 

Lawrmoe, Guy Llvlngatone^ xvIL 
Let be (Imperative^ (o) Ceaso ; leave ofl. Also formerly 
labUe. fAreh^J 


MgUM 


And tlierewlth the Duke MaybS the ryng In to the see, 
the prooeise and the eerymonyes wherof war to long to 
wryi^ TorkIngUm, Hlarie of Eng. TTavell, p. 18. 

Ihe gooee klfaU a golden egg. Teneyaont The Gooee. 

(6) To allow to eaoapo ona ai an eipreetion ; ntter oare- 
lesily or Ineldentally. 

Least of all would Mrs. D. have willltigly kt fatt a hint 
of the aerial oastle building which she hao the good taste 
to be isluuned of. Gsorpe Mioi, Daniel Deronda, la. 

T6 let fly. Bee /ly^j v. i.—To let go. (a) To loosen the 
brnd upon ; oease holding; east loose : often (colloquially) 
followed as, to fsfpo a hawser; let go ef my hand. 
Also^ oalloquudly, Imw go. (8) To pass by or disregard. 

But to let go the name, and oome to the very nature of 
that thing whleh Is thereby s^lSed. 

Ifootort Sedesb Polity, vU. 8. 


0 had your tongue, 
Lot a' your f u 


ongue, ye lady fair, 
your folly bt. 
laugMer^hlld's Ball 


Th» Mart Mar’s LaughUr (Child's Ballads, L 17^). 
hot boo therefore my veugeannoe to dlsswade. 

Aud read whore 1 that fa^nr false miw find. 

i^*wr,F.$,in.ii.l8. 
The rest said, ZfSt 2 m!, let us see whether Elias will come 
to save him. Mat. xxvlL 48. 

Forgive me, 

1 waste my heart In Sims: Mbs. 

Tennyeon, ITinoess, vil. 

(t) Leave alone ; do not tronblo or meddlo with. 

Ffetre lordes, lets 8s the Quone, and goyoure wey quyte, 
ITur I can yow good thaiike for that ye nauo of hlr plt<^ 
and gramerey for that ourteiie. 

jrsr»h(B.E.T.&),ill. A91. 
1st hir rlih let it run its course, or do Its best or wont 
I8lang, V. ST] 

"Lordy massy," ses ho^ " ef she don't do nothin' more 'n 
take a walk long-side on him now an' then, why, 1 isy, M 
'sn^-*sarvaB him right" If. B. SUrie, Oldiown, p 807. 


'srf(p-* serves I 


If. B. Bibtsi, Oldiown, p 807. 


dollars. (Slang. J 

The farmer * . . persists in trying to couvinoe himself 
that he was M in when he made himself liable for the 
tithea, Ninotoenih Osnfury, XEH. 868, 

To lit Into, to admit to knowledge of; trust with. 

As we rode side by lido through the town, I was let into 
the ohoneters of all the prlnolpal inhabitants whom wo 
mot In our way. Addrnn, The Tory Foxhuiiter. 

lAdy Teasle has lately suspeoted my views on Marla; 
but sho must by no means bo let into that seuret. 

Sheridan, Buhool for Scandal, Iv. 8. 

To let Ul^t Oft, to mske light of ; despise. 

Whane the goaemaunoo goth thus with tho the hons gle 
shuldu, 

And leiiih lyghte of the lawe and lesee of the pcple^ 

And herkeneth au to honour and to ese eke. 

JHeAardtAs BmMsm. UL 884 . 
To lot loose, to sot free; roloaie from restraint. 

Ihy master has lei torn the boy 1 look'd for. 

JlHeieher, I'llgrim, Iv. 8. 

To lit Off. (a) To fdlow to go ; excuse from servlet task, 
or penalty : as, to lot o/ a servant or a rogue. (8) To dis- 
charge with au oxploiilou, as a flre>oraoker. 

1 cannot bear people to keep their minds bottled up for 
the sake ot letting t&em o/ with a pop. 

Gsei^ J^iot, Daniel Deronda, ixxix. 

To let one'e self looee, to launch out unreservedly ; 
indulge lu nnrestndued speech or conduct Kkdloq.]— 
To let oat. (a) To allow to pass out, as a prisoner. 

And IhoJ selde than to the porter, **Let$ ouU, toe It is 
tyme;" and the porter selde thof slioldo not oute of the 
yates till the kyngo badde oomaunded. 

M««ii(E.E.T.B.XItaoe. 
(8) To allow to osoape, as a oonflned fluid or a sooret 
A spore thorn myn herto gan boore, 
dt leete out tho derworthlest olio that enere was. 

Uymne io Kfrpfn, etc. (K. B. T. B.X p 68. 
(e) To extend by lessening a sesm or a tuck, as a garment 
orasalL (d) To make narrower, as a seam; remove wholly 
or In part as a tuck.— To let elide, (a) To leave out 
of consideration ; pay no attention to. iSumg.] 

let the world slide.* seesat Shot., T. of the B.,lnd.,L (i. 
(8) To allow to slip uway or escape ; suffer to be lost 
[BlanK-l 

If C4dlfomlB WHS going to oost the Union so much, it 
would be better to Iri ciaifomlB slide. 

Quoted in Lartlett'e Amerioanlims. 
To let eUp, to allow to escape; lose sight of. 

Tho Duke of Kowoastle, who never tet dip an opportn- 
nlty of being abeurd, took It up as a ministerial j^lut, in 
dofenee of ms creature tho Chauoellor. 

Wtdjpde, Letters^ XL 48. 


Let me or oiiie, or let's gee. let me or ua consider or 
refloot— Let eeet. Same as Ik ms (or la) ass. 

*' Now Ui eot** quod Merlin, " what ye will do, for now Is 
ther oon lease." MorUn (B. E. T. aX IL 857. 

Quod the world to the child, *' how many fodlde 
Hast thou brons^t rloheasef now kUeee: 

Thou Bcbuldist drie for hunger and cooldo 
But y lento meeto A clothe to thee." 

Bynme to Virgin, etc. (B. E. T. S.X p 68. 

Ephr^ la Joined to idola: Iff him aleui. Hos.lv.l7. 

To let blood. Bee blood.— TO let down. (a)Toallowto 
dosoond; lower; give down: an to IK deim a rope or a lad- 
der. 

^ lie oanyotb with him a longehayne, which hee loUeth 
downs. JHurohae, Pfl^mage, p 70. 

The steps of a fine bdooenged eatrlage were let down 
with a bang. Thaeteray, Newoomes, xliv. 

. There's ne'er slOh a cow 1’ t’ Biding, if Shell only behave 
h<M'. Bhe’a a bonny lass, she is ; IK down her milk, 
there's a pretty i Mm OiateU, Bylvia's Lovers xv. 
(8) To bring down ; osnse to be depreesad or lowered. 

Every outlet by whloh he [Shaftesbuiy] can creep out of 
lUi present posftlon Is one which kte him down into a 
stilllower and fooler de^ of Infamy. 

MaoSiiay, Sir William Temple, 
(e) In nwttd-worHng, to lower the temper oL as a tool or 
apriw of stmd whlMhasbeen made flint-ha^ I'he tem- 
^ Is reduoed by heating; the attainment of the required 
jyee of hardnees bsln^dloated by the odor.— % let 
finvi. Bee drfrs.— To lit USL (a) To drop : sU^ or 
eeoie todr^, droi^ or hang down; m, to ktfiitt a boat'e 
oars Onto tS’wsta?pnB«irSh)>y to rowingX 


8. Bsfif, Lsasa Ota Bee Mrol. 
n. intrana, 1. To permit or allow eomethlng 
to be done, occur, etc.; in certain oolloqui^ 
phraHOB. Bee below.^B. To be rentea or 
leased: aB, this bouee lete for bo much a year. 
—To let in, to leak ; allow something to enter, as water. 
—To let on, (a) To allow (a matter) to bo known ; be- 
tray one's knowledge : followed by a daoso with that, or 
used, hy elllpali, ahiolutely : as; If be asks you, do not Isf 
on that you were there. lOoUoq.] 

A wed-stoCklt maflen, hlmsd' for the laird, 

And marriage aff-haiid, were bis proffers; 

I never loot on that I kenn'd it, or oar'd. 

But thought I mfoht ha'e wanr offers. 

Bums, Last May a Braw Wooer. 

I saw the signal, for aa quick at she wa^bnt 1 never let 
on I saw it. C. Jteade, Love me Little, xlv. 

(8) To pretend ; foign ; affeot : ai^ Id on that you did not 
hear. iLoaal.]— To Jot out (alTotpeekout; makeaome- 
thing known. [GoUoq.l 

You bne the pot^ and when 1 have had a tmoke;IH IK 
out, but not afora WsKsm Absnss. 

(8) Toitrikeout [OoUoq.] 

At length, in a sort of frenay* be took off his ooat and be- 
gan letting out at everybody around him, no matter whe- 
ther hia vlotlms were on his side of the question or not 
Leeter Wallaek, Momortoa, p loi. 
(0) To be dismissed or oonoluded: ss; soboed leti out at 
ihrea [Bnnl, U. &.] 

Tom whispered to Barbara that he would go and see It 
the hone waa all right tad would meet her as the door of 
the Mount Zion toA when meeting should IK out 

M, J^gglmm, The Grajnona, x. 


TO ut vs, to oeeae; intenutt; hold up; pause; rest! aa 
the rain ubeglnniug to IK ups will that loold never IK 
iColloq., U. a J Also used Imperatively. 

The man Isfr tfp on hla watohfulnesa. 

iffsK. Bn. (Amer,), XIL U. 6. 

lot^ (let), n. [< ft'fi, V.] A lotting for hire or 
rent. [Golloq., Eng.] 

TUI this ooaoh-house . . . gets a liettorletwe live hero 
cheap Didme, The Chimeit fi- 

let^ (let), i\ [< ME. letteut < AS. Uittan (pret. 
lettede), make late, hinder (s OS. lettCan h 
OM es. Utta s D. letten s mLg. l0K0fi:mOHG- 
lesgani lessen^ MHO. lessen Jetsen^ hinder 
(er. G. verdetsen, hurt, injure), ss icel, leffa, bin- 
der, ss Goth, laf/an, tarry), < loft, late, i^ow: 
see tofol. Of. L trans. To delay; re- 

tard; hinder; prevent; stop. [Obsolete or ar- 
chaic.] 

r use of his slknesse, 
to doon hli blsynesse. 

Choiueer, Merobsnt's Tale; 1. 880. 
The Duebesae Dowsger was absolute In the landsof her 
dowrle, and hee oould not IK her to dispose of her own. 

Boson, Hen. Vll., p. 188, 
By heaven. 111 make a ghoet of him that kUt me I 

Shat., Hamlet, L A 86. 

Air King; mine andent wound Is hardly whole, 

And lett me from the saddle. 

Tennyoon, Lanodot and Elaine. 

n.t inirans, 1. To delay; licHitate; waver; 
bo slow. 

“ I may no longer leUe,* quod he; atid lyarde he pryked, 
And went away os wynde, and there-wfth I awaked, 

Pim plowman (BX zvlL 848. 
Ther was a proud A very profane yotigo man, . . . and 
[hoi did not let to tell them that he no^ to help to oast 
ludfc of them over board before they oome io their Jumm 
end. Bradford, Flymouth Flantotlon, p 76. 

8. To forbear; ceaso; leave off. 

Ne truly for my dethe 1 shal not lete 
To bcu her trewest lervaunt and her knyght 

Chaucer, Complaint of Miia !• 186. 
When Collatlne unwliely did not IK 
To pralie the clear numatohed red and whita 

Shat., Lucreoo, L lOi 

8. To be a hindrance; stand in the way. 

He who now iKtKA will IK, until he be taken out of the 
way. 3 Thea. IL 7. 

let^(let},K. [<fof3,r.] A retarding; hindrance; 
obstaclo; impediment; delay: now cnrrently 
used only in the tautological phrase without 
let or hindrance.’’ 

Whereto when as my presence he did wgj 
To be alK, be bad me by and by 
For to Blight dlpenm, F. Q., VI. a 17. 

It had been done ere tbia hod I been consul; 

We bad had no stop no IK. 

B. Joneon, Catfllna Ai- 6- 
The oonferonee with tliese Witches Is one of the greatest 
lette to the proceeding of the Gospell amongst them. 

Purohae, FUgihnsge, p S88. 

•let, r< ME. < OF. -fof, m., -leffo, f., prop. 
•oMf being dim. -el + dim. -el. See examples.] 
A diminutive suffix, as in braeeletf haiHlet^ Weg- 
lel, etc., and other words from or based upon 
the French, it is also used as a purely English forma- 
tlvaas In armlet, kifwlet, uotelet, ringlet, etc., nelug often 
merely humorous. In eudet and some other words tho 
termination -IK is not original, 
let^done (let'{;-ldnO» A' BDd n. 1. Passive; 
inactive c as, a leMone policy; the letdiUme 
treatment In medicine, 
n. n. Forbearance. [Bare.] 

The Id^aXont Ilea not in your good will. 

Shak., Lear, v. & 78. 

letch^ (lechj.e. I. [Also leavh (and lateh: see 
latch ^) ; < ME. < AS. mean (ss OHG, 

loken^ leohen, MHG. leoken), wet, moisten: sea 
leak, e.l Same as Uaeh^, 
letch^ (Ieoh), ft. [< letch^j 8.] Same as leaek2, 
Geoh), ft. TVar. of loach^. laehe^, ult. of 
toixri.q. V.] An almost stagnant ditch. [Prov. 

letoS^s Geoh), ft. [< ^leteh, leekf ^ Strong de- 
she; an itching; a crotohet. [Bare or prov. 
Eng.] 

Then wfll the Earl tsko pity on his tbroUa 
And pardon ns onr lefeA lor liberty. 

Sir E. Tayiof, Fh. van ArterKde, L, IL A 
Borne people have a iKeA tor iinmaikbig imppstora and 
for avenging the wrongs of others. Hs Qumety. 

l0tc1iort,ltttdiaTt,ft. Obsolete formB of leehar, 
lechery. 

letdiy (lech'i), a. [< leteh^ + -p^,] Same as 
leo/ch/y. 

letef. Same as laiif^, Uth and Mhe^. 

IffteHt. An oldMst participle of l6li. Chtmer, 
Ifftgajnet, «». nQ[E.,<l 0 fi>,e., + obj.Baiiiei,] A 
Bpoil-sport; a uinderer of pleasure. 

Diadeles it dm was in the wynde 
(H every pie, and even^Ms^ima^ 

URMMWp BL 9mh 



MHud 

MhAl a. Sp. tote/ - Pg. toteo/ a 

JnTtoSM <]U tote/to, improp. written i^thoNSf 
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morUJ, MftdJy, < /etem, deatl^ improp. 
ten leihumf on aBSooiated with w. forget- 


fttlneMx see lothe^, Lcihe^.J Pertaining to or 
capable of oanaing death; deadly; fatal, 
non wim'it hli [mtn'i] ay«ft In mlita, then boldly layi 
Tlw XeftoSgtni brioro thy oiyital gal^^ 

<^rf 0 i^ Bniblems, IL a 

All penoDi who ... arc foand In powoiiion of . . . 
•nylMM/ wftMpon. 

Atediay dfle (1808), quoted in 


HetofeUenlntoa/tewve.wbiohthattoaoomuneiyke- beetleB, of the fhmily AphofMm^ oonflaed to 
me to bortei tint b«i dm s/iiyi. easteitn Europe and weetMn Aria, ^maoteii 

CtomeWi Botftniui, i. prow a climbing up planti to ont off Imvw and twlga whloli 
they cany into tbelr buirowi to eat. 

Mhyif, a. 8ee //teg. 

letl^ (Id'thi), a. I< + -gi.] CanBing 


Upl dttertoey. 


EumiHi lay then under adeep toteofyp. 

What meant thli hoarineet that h^ upon meT 

This Irttoiw that cre^thionghaU^^^ , — , - „ _ — 

Addim Oatc^ V. 1. olSVioD or forgetfumesB ; Lethean. [Rare.] 
In a ttate of or luattenttveneie a greater toroe xbtm doteet upon a dlrelL not a womaH : 

of itimulue la needed Jo aroua^eattoiijlo^ Tint haa bewltobt thee with her toroerie^ 

J. OntUnee of Pt^hoL, p. 68. Xn^ drown’d thy loul In tootAg faouHlea, 

8. Specifically, in pathoLf a disorder of con- ifaftem, Znaatiate Counteea It. 


Mbtoui'anior’i Vegiauta noiouRncBB, which couBists of prolonged andpro- Ifltlficalf (If-tif 'i-kal), a. [< ^leff/le (< L. /toff/l- 
land Vagrancy, p. 885. found Bleep, from which the patient may bo omb, making fflad,<, kriicB, glad, + /dom, make) 
n the MAal cllniato aparod. momentarily aronsed, but into which he quick- + -a/.] Makizm glad. Bailmu ItSI. 

letlflcaW (l^wiSftt), 0. [< li. 


etamtlou oairled off all whom the totoo/ cllniato ■pared, momentaril 
KiMtMfUh CetUury, XXI. BBti. ]y gini^g ^gal 

itbftUtpt (le-thari-ti), n. [< F. UthaliU bs It. winter sleeji 


wauJltyt (le-thami), w. [< 

ktalitd; as tothal -f The quality of being 
lethal; deadlinoBa. 

The certain pnnlahment being preferable to the donlit- 
fnl UUu^ of the tetlah ilfKni^ ^yage to Oninea, p 101. 

Igthargef, n. An obsolete fqm of ktharpif^e 


km. The hibernation or 


winter sleej) of an animal, or any other state of 
complete repose, as a periodof summer lethargy 
observed in many insect-larve, the repose of 
many tropical animals during the dry season, 
etc.^]regroor lMoaaletliaTS 7 ,adlwaiepre?aniiij{ Ut i 
on the weet ooaat of Ah^ aff^ng nqiroee almoat fl XarcSe 
, terminating after a oourw of 


lathargla (If-thar'ji-ji.), ». [LL., < Gr. 
lethargy : see letharfffie ] In vcg. paUhttl , a sing- 
ed condition of buds or seeds which still pos- 
sess vitality, 
pruning ‘ 
water or ... 

Igthargic 

Sp. totefjt ,, ^ , 

< L. kthargiem, < Gr. drowsy, < ^ Are totoatptod. 

Bapyoc, forgetful, ’/.nOapyia^ lethargy: see tof//- leithargySf n. Same as Uih^rge, 
arpyi.] 1. Affected with lethargy; morbidly lethe^t, n. [Also toto; < L. tofham. improp. 
riuggish or drowsy; dull; torpid. spelling of letum, death. Cf. kthal] DeatL 

tPoetical.] 


„ . . ^M«,pp. 

of kstifioare (> It. letiflmre m Sp. tof/l^f), 
make glad, cheer, rejoice, < lw^fiou8 (> Pg. to- 
Hfieo), make glad : see ktiflcaU'l I, intranse To 
rejoice ; be ^ad, Baiky, 1731. 
n. trana. To make glad; gladden; cheer. 


noiiinlte exduilvely, and terminating i 

iome monthi almow Invariably In dent- 

teriaed by flta of aomnolonoe iuoreaiing In Inteuilty i 
gravity, hy enlaigement of tho.lmnphatto glaudi. and by Tha laat yeer we diowld you, and In thli place, 
moreor lew odema. Alio called ■leiipteg'ftenMM^ tesjpfng* How the ah^erdi of Chriit by thoe Tnado/^eagon. 

^ .. Ciandtomoi Day (1512), Int 

< Gr. Aut^i of. L. Zattma,'] 



le mother by Zens of Apollo 


[or] Ua dliomiM und Artemis (KaDa), to whom she gave btth 
Shake, Lear, 1 4. *48. ^ penonllH 


. penonlfloatlon 

of the night and of the darkneaa which la a nebeaaaiy 
antitheila to the great twin doltlea of light, her children. 
She waa called by the Eomaui Latona. 

8. In entem., a genus of hepialld moths, with 

« , 1 ^.-**!. <11 ji. Av u j one species, A. MSfWf, of South Africa. M&mer, 

Here did'et thou fall : and here thy hnntere stand, ifii a 

Sign'd ill thy epoil, and orlmaon'^n ...» ^ , ji 

fltoi*.,J.c.,iiLl.aoa let^(let'df),n. [< tiie phrase tofo/: see tofi, 

What mure rematni t* acoomdlah our revenge? ^**3 ^ outlet ; a vout. 

The proudMt Nation rTtayjtEat great Aaia nurat Ah, the poor horaeil how mtiw ahmtal kick and atripe 

^ , ^ Iipow extinct in totec. Utywood, Iron Age, IL & they got, . . . jnat aa a tof-^ fw the aim paalduna of 

8. Marked by lethargy or languor; manifest- « m. t /da# / Or their maaten. ffeiwte, June s, 1887. 

Ingriu^neMorai^thy: as, totta»»iomove. 

^ntas » Istiaraie oovuramant. forgetfolnew, O^Tion M^p, Water 


Hparta, Sparta, why in alnmbera 
Litkaiyk doat thou lie? 

JByront tr* of Greek Wa^Song. 
The exUei of a year had grown familiar with the favorite 
amuaement of the ktharate Indiana ; and they introduced 
into England the generu uae of tohaooo. 

Sanerqn, Hlat U. &, L 88. 


meuts ; a kthargic government. 

All the company are titting in toftoirvto allenoe round 
the table. GnidtmUh, Citiaen cl the Woild, IvliL 

The kthargic character of tholr anibaaaador hero gives 
a veiy unho^ol aapect to a treaty on this irround. 

Jepmon, Correapondeuce^ 1. S94. 

8 , Producing lethargy; causing languor or 
apathy; stupefying. 

Hiio long Jove lull’d ui with kthargic ohann% 

But now ill peals of thunder calls to arma 

Pigta, Iliad, XV. S7a 

liUiargloal (If-thftr'ji-k^l}, a. [< ktMargk + 

-a/,] Iterae as ktha^Ce [Rarer] 

Diatracted persona, tolAarpM, apoplootloal, or any way 
•enaeleaa aiiuluoapable of human and reasonable acta, are 
to be aaelatod only by praycra, 

Jwe Taylor, Holy Pylng, v. 4. 

latliarglcally (If'thhr'ji-kBl-i), adv. In a le- 
thargic or sluggish manner; torpidly. 

Hero In the gloom the pamn^d idnggarda lull 
The laay houri^ kUumrieatly dull. 

Voyage to the Flaneti. 

laibargloalliess (if - th&r ' ji -kid -nea), a. The 
state or quality of being lethargic ; unnatural 
drowsiness or sluggishness. 

That thou mayeat lie the mor 

of tbla traddlty and kthamicali 

Dfe B. More, Eplatlea to the Seven Ohurchea ix. 

letliari^cness (le-thyr'Jik-Des), n. Same as 
kihargivalfwmt. 

A grain of gloiy, mlxt with humhleneea 
Gnrea both a fever and kthargidencm. 0, HorhtrL 

Mhargige (leth'dr-Jls), v, f.; prot. and pp. Latha'df (le'thdd), a. 


/kr/vr/, xuAKvw.uAiiaDD, uwuvAuu wwuwA 8 » ^ pcircf-toom waovittg, one ^ a variety 

of oblivion; 6 woro/^f, the river of of devices for feeding or letting off the warp 

oblivion, name of a river in Lusitania ; but no froni the ^am or yarn-ioll of a loom, as re- 
rivor called Ai^ is mentioned by Chreek writ- quired by the winding of the cloth on the oloth- 
eni),< Xavddvifiv, fomt, akm to L. tortore, warn. ^ ^ ^ 

^ id: see tetoiiA] 1. In Gr. mM.i (o) The lot-PMit (let'ptoO, n. 1. A passport or por- 


Mi«oiifieaW”oF 5 ^^ a ^u^ter of'iiis; “If to pass, or to 'i^ or be abAad, 


lb) The river of oblivion, one of the streams 
of Hades, the waters of which possessed the 
quality of causing those who drank of them to 
forget their former existence. 

Your goodnCM la the Lithe 
In which 1 drown your Injurlea and now live 
Truly to awve yon, 

Vv oB from these a dow and silent ■tream, 

Lctha, the river of oblivion, roUa 
Her wat^ labyrinth. ifteon, TeL, 0.688, 

8 . A draught of oblivion ; forgetfulness. 

The oonquerlng wine hath steep'd our aenae 
In aoft and ddloato mIm. Shak., A. and C., IL 7. 114. 

3. In eniom,, a genus of nymphalid butterflies, 
with one spocies, X. ew^ppa, from the Malay ar- 
chipelago. HiUbner^ 1816. 
letlie^, a. and e. An obsolete variant of UOte^, 
That thou mayeat lie the more effootoillyionaed up out Lstliaail (le-th 8 'an), a. [< L. LethtdUSf < Gr. 

H .... A ^ forgetfulness 


Aqdotof, of zoigetnimeBSi 
seeZeteeS.] Pertaining to the Hverljethe; in- 
ducing forgetfulness or oblivion. 

The soul with tender luxury you SU, 

ptoteeandi' ^ 


And o’er the aenae 


I ilUi 

dlstOL 

Fttkoner, Bbipwreok, UL 
I*. [< Lelhe^t q. v., + 

Caused by or as if by a draught from Lethe; 
Lethean; oblivious: used only by Hhakspere, 
originally in the form Lethied. 

Epicurean cooks 

Bhaipen with oloylcaa aanoo hta appetite ; 

That deep and feeding may prorogue Ua honour 
Kfcii tUl a Mte’d dulheaa. fftod., A andC., it l. *7. 


k^rgized, ppr. kthar^ng. (X kthargy^ + 

-toe,l To render lethargic; stupefy. Also 
spelled kthargiae, 

Thelateorptoid la not leas dOkbooanaeheoomidainanot 
■0 loud aa the aguish. /tea. T. Adam, Works, 1. 868. 

AH bitters are poison, and act by stilling, and denreaa- 
Ing, and kOnargkkg the iiritabUlty. OUrridge. 

Mllttf0indo(l9-thBivg^Jen'ik),a. [<Gr.>.i}. <lS'th?-on), y. CNL.,< Gr. fpi^ 

AI T . getfulnessCseeXdted*), + -o»,for-ofMi.] Ethyl 

' " i anesthetic. 

. pret, and pp. to- 
+ -toe.] 

To subject to the influence of letheon. 

„ a. [Early mod. E. also IfltllBr, a. See Uther. 
ir 0 «<^e,^OP. UOuifge, letMftnmi « . r=,P. 




Utarge, V. kthwgie ^ Sp. toterpte s “Jjp- 
etful (as a 


_ „ _ _ , . '.<L, 

Ui&drgkt m li letaf^.l LL. le&arjfia’<Qt. Irngw^. spSled dejjdly, < letum, 

■ - --- doatt, + *fTe«B. Jear*.] Deadly; teini^iig 


drowaineu, t< 

moan, Itfiemm, > L. mkargue, > It. Bp. letargo, 
lariungy), < Adde, oblivion (aee le(£^, «.), -(■ 
d%yer, pailn (dXy- alteied to opy- to avoid reew- 

fOMo'of A).] 1. A itate of prolonged in- Lsthru (leth'me), «. [NL. (Seopoli, 1777); 

«*tlvlty or t<n^,: Inertness of body or mind; snppoeed to be for OMtrut, < Or. Mripoc. min, 
i; stnpor. destruetlon, death.] A genu of seanbiKm 


death or deetruotlon. 

Those that are really MM/broitf are but excrcsotNioiea 
of sin. J. HoMaacfS Budoxa(166BX p. 161. 


Throe men fonnd wander!^ without a toC-poaaf were to 
be sent to the fleet to serve Hla Majesty. 

A. He At ATafitteim, Quarter Heaalons, p. 218. 

8, A pass or paper furnished to a vessel in order 
to prevent detention by a ship of war ; a safe- 
conduct. 

Lett (let), n. [< Lett, leatvie} A member of a 
branch of the Lithuanian or Lettic race, in- 
habiting chiefly tlie Russian provinces of Cour- 
land, Livonia, and Vitebsk. The Letts call 
themselves Jeukia. See Lithuauiane 
letter^ (let'dr), n. [< kt^ 4* -er^.] 1. One who 
lets or permits. 

A provider alow 

Eor bii own good, a careleaa tottorgo. 

De Jamon, tr. at Horace’a Aii of Poetry. 

8. One who lets for hire. [Rare.] 

Aston, wbo odls her IMra. BracegUdlei *' the Diana of 
the Stage," aim, “The most rooeived Opinion la that She 
waa the Daughter of a Coach Man, Coach maker, or Letter 
out of Coaches in the Town of Northampton." 

J. Aeht^ Social life in Bd^ of Queen Annc^ II *6, 

IgtterSf (let'dr), n, [<ME. ktkre; < tof® + -ofi.] 
One who lets, retains, or hinders, 
letter® (letter), n. [< ME. kttre, ktre, < OF. 
kttre, ktre. F. kttre ea Sp. ktra as Pg. kttra sa 
It. kUerSf i L, littera. litera^ a letter, alphabetic 
character, in pi. a letter, epistle, also litera- 
ture, history^ letters; origin uncertain; perhaps, 
with formative -tor, from the root of Nncrc, 
pp. Zites, smear, spread, or rub over (see Uni- 
mni), meaning a character mven (with a 
style) on a tablet ^ smeared’ with wax (the let- 
ters being, when necessary, erased by rubbing 
the wax with the end of the style), or a charac- 
ter * smeared’ or spread (with a reed or pencil) 
on parchment, (Of. ohUterak.) Hence also 
(from L. littera. Htera) E. literal, literofy, liter- 
atOf literature, aUiterate, obliterate, transliterate, 
etc.] 1. A mark or sign used to represent a 
sound of the human voice ; a conventional rep- 
resentation of one of the primary elements of 
speech; an alphabetical character. 

And than ho broght hym a bref all of hrode Idrif, 

lliat waa comly w crafto a oleike for torede. 

/MriidtoHqrftoy(K 

Ha . . . from the oKiaa-row plucks tha tollifO. 

Etoii., Bleb. IIL,i 1.66. 

Primitiva plctara Idaograma hava passed throogh tha 
suGoaadva atogca of phonograms and ayUaldc al^ till 
tbay flnalty heyeikpaa Intobttere, 

learn svjtor, The Alphabet, X. 18. 
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> In ft ^waring 

haraoter : ftB# ftn initial lettfr; broEan letters. 
-. 3 , Alphabetical reirresentation in general; 
•baraotere uied in writing or printing ooUee- 
(ivoly; hence, in printingf movable type aa 
i^onBtinitingcompletefonte: aa, blaok40ft0r(ei- 
i her in mannacript or impreasion, or aa type) ; 
plenty or aoaroity of letter. 

It [the aemarita& Pmtatendil leemed to me to be mnob 
iftter then that of Sir John Cotioii'i Library with na, be- 
caaie It waiof a much amiller Letter, and more brukeu In 
the Writing^ whloh waa all 1 am capable to judge by. 

Kiter, Journey to ^^182. 

4. A misiive communication made by the uae 
of letters. Speotfloally ^(c) A written mcaaage, nottoe, 
or other ea p reeilon of thought aent Iqr one penon to an- 
other; an eplitle: ftormerlyJn tbe plniul with reference to 
ft ilngle conimunloatlon.' 

JTurat the Bowdon sent hla fettem owt. 

With maeeengere aa fait aa they cowde ride^ 

To kyngea and to prlncea all abought 

Oenerydst (E.T T. B.X 1. 1891. 
Lo, hear the Mtrae idled of thla thing, 

That 1 mot here with al the haate 1 may. 

OhauotTt Han of Law'a Tide, L 688. 
1 hare a fetter from her. 

Of ancdi oontenta aa you wlU wonder at. 

gAait;.M. W.ofW.,lT.e.l2. 
(8) An official or legal document granting acme right, an- 
thorltar, or privily to the penon or pereona a ddraaaed or 
iiamMinlt: uLtettert patents tetten of admlnlatrathm. 
6t. An inscription. 

* In al that lend maglolen waa noon 
That oonde expouno wliat thli fettre mente. 

Chaiuetr^ Monk'a Tale, 1. 818. 
Be wrytlng of weea that wlat It In dede, 

With light for to lerohe^ of bom that met alter, 

To ken all the orafte how the caao felle. 

By lokyng of fetttm that lefto were of oide. 

D^truoUtm qf Troy (E. E. T. R.X L 25. 

6. Literal or exact meaning; ungloaaed aignifl- 
oation; that which in moat plamly expreaaed 
by the words naed: aa, to adhere to the letter 
of the text. 

Who aim hath made na able minlatora of the new toata- 
tnoni ; not of the fatter, but of the aplrit : for the fetter 
klUeth, but the ipirlt glvcth life. 8 Oor. HI. 0. 

by the fetter and written word of Ck)d, we are without 
exception In the atatc of death. 

atr T, Browns, Bdiglo Medici, L 57. 
Tlio apeoial abuie of reverenee la Idcdatiy, which li wenv 
■hipping the fetter inatead of the aplrit. 

J. F. Ckiih, Sdf-Onlturb, p. 105. 

7. pi Literature in general; hence, knowledge 
denved from bookaiutorazy culture; erudition: 
as, the republic of letters! a man of Utters. 

PeriolM waa an able minister of atate, an excellent ora- 
tor, and a man of fatten. I<roblea and C!ommona, IL 

But the valuable thing In fattere ... la, aa wo have of- 
ten remarked, the Judgment which forma itaelf Inaenalbly 
in a fair miuo along vnth freah knowledge. 

Jr. Arnold, Literature and Dogma, Int 
It rteaohingl wan wiae In thia, that It gave Iti puplli 
aomo tincture of fatterv aa dJatingulahcd from mere aonol- 
arihlp. Lowatt, Oration, Harvard, Nov. 8 1886. 

8. In mwikiol notation, game aa Uiter-name.-^ 

ABOUIAW IfttSfeSFL flop APOtftOMO liSttSHL 

in pm^^Msasosnd- 
ing.—Bo^ letter, that fibd of typo In which the main 
— ^^-Tofa book OT paper la printed. E, II. Knight,-^ 
' (yi oarvtetil fattar,— Oanlne 


aw«T. Bwuv H MW gr mnrTwa.— liuiwr m OKUen. 

^ ^ raconmwndfttton. Bm raeoni- 

niaiidatten.*Lettan avopatm- Bee uMcatorp.^Let* 
ten elaiue cr doee, in Img. ana, lettera in the name of 
the aovendgnoloBed or aealed up with the royal rignetor 
privy^aeaL-i-Letkin of idmlmetratleii, t^^ inatrnment 
by whloh the court having Juriadiction of Intcatatea' ca- 
tatca autbentioatea the appointment of an adminlatrator 
and anthorlaea him to proceed in the aettlement of the ea- 
tate,-;Iielrtin^'adiiiliiiete^ with the wUl an- 
lie]|^ letten of admlnlatnllon in a oaae where there la a 
wm bat no exeentor, aa where the will omlta to provide 
one^ or the one dealgnated doee not accept the traa^ and 
It therefore beoomea neoeaiaiy toappolnt an adminlamtor 
to oaity tlw wlU foto efleot—Letten Of caption. See 

^ imaieo t i ^ crietten of apeoial 

iera lianed tor the temnorarv nnr- 
poae of cnafillDg aomt one to collect and holdtoeaaaet^ 
pcndhig acontroverayiatotherlghttohave Ictteraof ad* 
miniitratlou or lettera teatamentary.^Mten Of dOO- 

m£b of intenmnmiuiiag. See OiterwiiMiiatM.— Let- 
ters of open donsT Seecjpifi.— Lettanovartb Same 
aa fiften jMtenf.— Letteirt patont, an open letter under 
the aeel of the atate or natfon. granting aome property, 
righ^ anthorlly, privilege or tlue; more apecuioany, in 
modem foie, auoh lettera granting the exoluiive right to 
nae an invention or deaign. Lettera patent are ao called 


littnAartool 

side of a railroader, above the cornice and 
windows, on which is painted the of the 
road or other legend. Also called jfHeae. 
Iftttor-book (let”Sr-b6k), n. A book in which 
lettera are died, or in which copies of letters 
are made, for preservation. 

Ifttter-bos (let'Cr-boka), fi. A box to receive 
le^rs. (a) A looked box fastened to awallor post in a 

for public nie in a 


all rabjeota at large, and were not aealed up like a aecret 
oommlasion,bat open, reaibr to be shown to whom it might 


by the atoryty of dyvera kttors ptUsniU 
grauntid and confBmiyd^dgr^gin|e^ 


ptUsniss or ohartun 
laofYnglond. 
E.T.£5,p.828. 

With the exception of n few gxpa in the relgna of John 
and Henry IIL, toe UttsmiMtsni extend without break or 
flaw from theyear 1900 to our own day. Unlike the clone 
rolli, they are unaealed and exposed to view, hence their 
name. Eneye. ML, XX. 811. 

Lattera rogatery, an Initrument by which a conrtof one 
nation Infonna a court of u foreign nation that a certain 
claim li pending in the Hmt-menttoned court, in which the 
testimony of certain wltneaaca who reside within the ju* 
riadlotlon of the foreign court ii required, and the foreljni 
court la roQueated to take their depoaltloni, or cauio them 
tobe taken. In duo ooune and form of 1aw,forthefurtoeiv 
anoe of Juatloe^ usnally adding to the renuoat an offer on 
the part of the court making it to do the like for the other 
in a similar case. Beiiedtet.— Letters secret, lettera or 
docnnionta doaod and aealed, and not for general peruial ; 
opposed to teltem patent. 

Two different methods of scaling doonmen^ either 


closed or open tar inapeotion, are recorded in the 
terms IsUm storat and ^'lettera patent." 

Ewyo. ML, XXL 586. 
Letters testsnentary, the instrument by which a court 
of probate authenneatm the appointment of an executor 
under a will, and authoriiea him to proceed In the admln- 
iatratlon of the jvllL — XingMl Isttiir. Some aa oervSral 

man.-l^toiry. mow 


-.^nundinal, lew. see the adjeotlvea.- open 
letter, a letter deaigned for several or many periona; a 
letter to bo paned from hand to hand, or to be published; 
especially, a letter of private or personal Import Intended 
for genenu pemial.— padflcal utter. See eommsndth 
tory ustm, under eommendofory.^ Proof before letter. 
Seem/.— pruvUielal letter. Soejnvriac^-HeglB- 
teied letter, a letter the address of which la registered 
at a poat-^oe for a special foe^ In order to aeoure Ita aafe 
tranamiaslon, a receipt being 0ven to the sender and Iw 
each postmaster and employee through whoee hands ft 
paaaes. In the United States the reoeiro of the peraon ad- 
dreaaed la forwarded to the sender.— Ribbon lottsr, an 
ornamental type or character whose deaign la taken from 
~ Id In the shape required, with ita donbllngiS 


lottori dbsiaWliSo^^dzci^ 

SH?%!fSXSSSSb^^ 

tors. Bee the Bd jyttv ca.— pgiptwwm iij^SQ gy isttsrs. occ 

tor. igtSsr See fho aSe^^^ 

5ttos?ln|Xlit^, the characters fl^ ff , ffl. andffl oait 
aa single typea to prevent the breaking of the beak of the 
f, which when uaed aeparately luterferea with eveiy fol* 
lowing aaoendlng letter. The diphthongs n and oa are also 
c«at aa double lettora.— BodOiflUitlcal Igtttlg. Sea so- 
riwfoa tt ea l under eeateifoattealL— Birtondod lot- 

tor, In prlnfoi^. ^ ■oteiuL-'LBfMor lattar. in 
ina, a small letter printed at toe bottom of the lliio.— 
wtlal loMor. Bee inttfol.-Xomed lottor, a type in 
whloh aome portion of the face overhangs the body, as 
the upper pm of the letter f, Nearly ul the long let- 
tera in Italic and script fonts are kerned. JV. E. Knight, 
-SfolgRliW. Sameas5r<qf;2(({X---Lattor41aillla- 

A letter of an official character sent toor Intended for 


a ribbon lai( 

folds, eto.— Hcyal low. 


Aame as fatter mtsstos (5) (8X 


f^ng aggrieved, or by persona deairoua of farming a 
ohurcL calling a oounofl of churches for advice or aid 
upon the aubject or aubjecta mentioned In the letter. 

The oonncll, being aaacmbled aa invited, is orgulied by 
being oalled to order by one of ita older member^ who 
the tetter mMw miioh la the authority for their pro- 
cedure. H, M, Dsaeor, Oongregatlonallim, 111: 1 1. 

(5) InEng.kmi (1) Aletterof courtesy written by the 1^ 
ahmoellor to any peer, peereaa or blaiiq» agalnn whom a 
bill is filed, Informing toe piu^ of the complaint and re- 
queitlng an appearance, sent in lieu of Bummema, (8)Alct- 
ttr from the aoverelgn addreaaad to a dean and chapter, 
naming the penon whom they are required to cleot aa blah- 
idaooalUriy^tettfrto extract wdari^ 
-XteW Of aiMnnli ftftionuy. 


The foyoi tetten are a thing of ooune, 

A kliig^th^ would, might recommend hfa hone [to be 

And deans, 'no doubt, and ohapten, with one voioq, 

Aa bound In duty, would oonUrm the choice. 

Qowpsf, Tirocinium, 1. 416. 

^"tSsXEiSSS’xSSSl, K 

a small letter printed at the top of the line.— 

lottar. Bee teitts, a— Tb oxpode lottm. 

See eqpKte.— Tb gaftl or lost lottors. In uisa., in A^BC 
Inatmmenta, to iudloate letten In advance of or behind 
the proper letter of the alphabet : oaid of the Index when 
it la out of adjustment and points to the wrong part of 
the dlaL The error may bo continually one or more let- 
ten In advance or one or more lotten behind the proper 
position, or It may be a varying one dne to the index fail- 
ing to make the proper stiM— Tb run OM'a latteriL in 
Smte fote. to exerolae the right an aocnaed penon has (un- 
der oortain reatriatlotia)of having hla caao tried before the 
circuit court alta in the locality in whloh the applloant la 
Imprisoned. (Bee also dnp4att«r.) 

(let^br), V. t. letter^, a.] To impreag 
or engrave lettera on; mark or stamp with a 
title or an inscription: aa, to Utter a book; a 
leiteredl atono or print. 

And ye talk together atm, 

In the language wherewith Spring 
Lattan oowaUpa on the hlUT 

To n n y oan, Adeline. 

lettar-bftlftnce (let'br-baKi^ua), n. A machine 
for weighing lettera, printed matter, or amall 
packages, for mailmg. 

Mliftr-lMim (let'br-bdrd), n» 1. In pHafing, a 
strong movable board npon whloh types are 
plaoea for distribution or for temporm atow- 
age.^3. The broiwl smooth board on we ont- 


, letten are dropped be ooUeoted 

and mailed at regular houn by the poat-offioe oairien cr 
clerka. 

llie llon*i head whloh served aa a tetter*5o« has been hn- 
mortallaed In that paper ftbe ^'Guardian It was In 
imitation of the famous Hon at Venice. 

J, Alteon, Social Life In Reign of Queen Anne^ t. 881. 
(5) One of a number of rented boxes In a poet-offiocL In 
whloh letten an placed by the postmaster or derk to be 
ooUeoted by the owners of the boxes at their convenlanoe, 
More commonly oalled almidy boa. 

Any body heaitatei a little in reference to going behind 
the tstUr4foast and aaalatlng In aortiiig the mailt. 

W, M. Bekor, Bew Timothy, p. fl8b 
(e) A box to receive letters, affixed at the entranoe at a 
awelUng or place at builnei^ usually upon the iniide of 
the door, with a allt throudi which letten may be thruat 
In from without 

Idtter-cftrrier (let'6r-kar^i-br), n. A man who 
delivers or oolleota lettera in poatal aervioe; a 
postman. 

letter-Cftse (let'to-k&a), n. 1. A case for eon- 
taining letters: hence, a portable writing^esk 
or portfolio.-- 2. In pHuftoff, a type-case. See 
oasc^, n., 6. 

An implement, oon- 
opeuing and closing 
, vhich papers may be 

clasped firmly, so as to be hung up or kept to- 
gether. 

litter-entter (let'itisJcut'^), n. One who onts 
letters in or upon a surface, as of stone or 
metal ; specifically, in tgpe^founding, a punoh- 
outtor. 

letter-drop (let 'dr-drop), a. On a postal or mail 
railroad-car, a plate with an opening closed by 
a hinged flap, for receiving letters for the post 
along the route of the tram, 
lettmfod (let'drd), a. [< Uttet^ + -cdS, Of. HU 
erato. ] 1 . Literate ; eauoated ; versed in litera- 
ture or science. 

fjera it thni, lewedc men, fortettrwte hit knoweth, 
Than treuthu and trewe loue ya no treaour bettm 

Pisn Plowimn ^ U. US. 
Am. Momlvur, are you not tettsfMl f 
Moth. Ym^ yea ; be teaches boys the horn-book. 

Shsk,, L L L, V. L 48. 
8. Of or pertaining to learning; marked by or 
devoted to literary culture: as, Uttered ease of 
retirement. 

And he, who to the teftervd wealth 
Of ages adds the loro unpriced. 

WhUUsr, Last Walk In AatuoiiL 

8. In eodl and bot, mai'ked as if with letten; 
having spots which look like letters, or make 
the snnaoe seem to be written over: aa, the UU 
tered tortoise (Emys seripta ) ; the lettered china- 
mark (JHasemia literalis, a small brown British 
moth), 

letterer (let'dr-dr), n. One who letten; one 
who marks or outs the letten of an inscription, 
a title, or the like: as, a book-Zefforer. 
letter-file (let'dr-fil), n. . A device for holding 
letten for reference, it may be a rod or pointed 
book of motal mounted on a stand, or a oUp, cast, box, or 
folio, with or without aome airaiigcment to faeUits t e raf- 
crenoe. 

letter-founder (let'Or-foun^ddr), a. Same ae 
type-founder. 

Our prlntlng-bonse often wanted aorta, and there was 
no tetter-uniter in America. FrankUn, Antobiog., p. USi 

letter-fonndliig(let'dr-founMing),n. Sameae 
type-founding. 

letter-fonndErp (let'dr-foun'dri), n. Same as 
type-foundry. 

m^beafi (let'dr-hed), n. 1. Aprintedform 
of address or advertisement at the head at a 
sheet of letter-paper. Also called tefter^keadteig. 
—8. A sheet of letter-paper 10 headed. 

He drew np a note npon the ''tavem” I s ttsr -ksed. 

HwrptFs Meg., LZXVL 64B. 

Mtar-haftding (let'dr-h^^ing), n. Same eg 
Utter-head, 1. 

lottftringjlet'dr-ing), n, H^erbal n. of fofter*, 
p.] iT^Elie act of stamping or marking with 
lett6n.~3. The letten Impregsed or marked 
upon anything; any Inscription, as on a sign- 
board, coin, or tomostone* 

Mtmrfng-lKa (let'dr-ing-boks), n. A moM 
ease in which are kept the types used by bool^ 
binden for letteringMoki. 

Mtoriaihtool (let^ir^tdl), n. In t oe kW ii d 
tfiig, asmallbox of T 



liltariag^ool 

of wood, in whloh t^^es ore fastened bj means 
of a side'4orew, hbm by the dniaher in the let- 
tering of books. 

MtiniO (let'dr-iz), v. i. ; prei. and pp. WUiTUst^ 
ppr. htkris^, [< letUtf^ + -ire.] To write 
letters or epistles* Lamb» [Rare.] 
littarloaf (let'eivldf), n. An orehid of the ge- 
nus Ch^ammutophyUum: so named from its ng- 
uted leaves. Also called Utter-planU 
letterlNi (let'Or-les), a. [< + -Zms.] 

Unlettered; illiterate; not loamod. 

A meer daxiiw Mtortow oommander can. in a rational 
way. promlM hiinaelf no more anooew In nit enterpriaa 
than a maitU can in hU conteat with a lion. 

Wttltfhamt Apology (ISBSX P* 
There waa an Illiterate generation, and a iMnim race 
to he ednoated. Tki Centwry, XXVIU. Ifi7. 

letter-lichen (let'dr-ll^ken), n, A lichen of the 
genus Opegrapha. The apolhecinm assumes 
uregularly stellate or radiate forms, suggest- 
ing written olisraoters. Also called scr$1ur&- 
wort, 

letterliu (let'er-llng), n. [< letter^ + 

A little letter. Imp. IHcU 
letter-lock (let^dr-lok), H. A form of permu- 
tationdock, in which the combinations are in- 
dicated by narticular arraiigcmouts of pieces 
marked with letters, 
lettemt (let'em), n. See Uetem. 
lettor-name (let^er-nftm)/n. in mmioal wota- 
fton, the alphabetic name or symbol of tones, 
of keys of tiio keyboard, of domes of tho staff, 
or of notes placed upon such degrees and rep- 
resenting Buoh tones or keys. Sec keyboardf 
notaUon. staff. Also letter. 
litter-omoe (Ict'Or-of^is), n. A place for the de- 
posit and distribution of letters; a post-office, 
lottoronti An obsolete form of lectern, 
l•ttW-ornam 6 nt(lot'<*]^^r^nf^rae 1 lt),fl. A dec- 
oration made up of tho forms of letters, in some 
letter-omamenta uio lettera arc comideic and loglide, 
and nsoally. thongh not neccaaarily, forming worda, ai la 
eommon in SuMlan art and in moaeni art of the lievaiit, 
aa on metal>work. In otiiura the letten arc modified or 
wholly changed for dcourative effect or parts only of tho 
Jetton are iinren, aa aoinotimea In Byaantino art and in 
Xniupean imltatlona of it^ and alao in cariy iiorlhom dec- 
oration, Auglo-Sason, etc. 

lottmr-paper (let'Or-pd^p^ir), n, Paperforwrit- 
Ing letters on ; specidcolly, paper of an inter- 
mediate size between noU^>paper and foolscaji, 
usually quarto, as distinguisued from the oc- 
tavo fi)rm of note-paper, 
lottor-perfeot (let^to-pdr'fekt), a. Perfect to 
the letter in committing anything to memoiy; 
having a part or a speech tlioroughly memo- 
rized: used especially of actors, 
lottor-plant (let'Or-plant), n. Same as letter^ 


84ad 

lottor-vriiigod Get^^wingd), a. Having the 
wings mmed as if with lemrs: speolnoally 
said of a kite, Elanus aeriptus. V, L. Solater. 
lei^r-wood (lot'^r-wM), n. The heart-wood 
of the South American tree Brosimum AubleUi. 
It la eatremoly hard, of a boautlful brown color with black 
^ whloh have been eompared to hieroglyphioi ; hence 


(let'dr-pres), n. and a. [< leiter^^ 
type,"+ preset print.] .L Letters or words 


The ktterprm with which tho flJuatratioo la aooomiNi- 
nied la no leu Intereatiiig than the plate, and famlioioa 
much valuable Informatluu. N. and Q , , 7th aer., II. 800. 

n, a. Consisting of, relating to, or employed 
in printing from tyi> 08 : as, fetter/Hrvss virmtiuK* 

Mter-praas (let'6ispros), n, [< letier^, a writ- 
ing, + presH^ printing-machine.] A press for 
copying letters by transfer; a copying-press. 

l0tit^piUl6h (lov^r-punoh), n. A steel punch 
on the end of which a letter is engraved. Such 
punohea are uaed for making matricea for prlnting*t^, 
aa well aa tor making an impreaaioii on inetal, etc., whon 
amdied agaliiat the anilace and atruok with a hammer. 

(let'dr-rak), n. 1. A tray divided 
into small compartments in which large types 
of wood are ranged.— 2. A rack or small frame, 
usually ornamented, in which letters, arranged 
as answered and unanswered or otherwise, arc 
kept. 

MCer-BOale (let'dr-akfil), n. Same as Utter- 
balance. 

Iflttmr-gtaniP (let'dr-stamp), n. A stamp used 
in a post-omee for canceling postage-stamps, 
or for stamping on letters or packa^s various 
notioes or remarks, such as the place of mailing, 
instructions for the oarrie^ etc. 

Mfetrnm. lettruret. n, [ME., < OF. Utterure, 
UUrwefUtreuret< L,Utt6ratwra,tit6raturaAcBni- 
ing, letters, literature: see li^erafttre.] 1. Learn- 
ing; letten; literature. 

A1 oonne he Ut t er u r e or oonne he noon, 

Ai In effeot he ihil lynde It il oon. 
dtoHflir, TnL to Omon'i Yeomin'i Trie, L M 
2, Writing; scripture. 

•Loi** eeith holy l iHirr Mr i, **whiohe lordee beth thti 
■ ir MmPtoiMtMm(BXa>S7. 


. jc name, whloh li alio apnlied to tho tree. Being rare 
and ooMlly, the wood li uaoa In cabinet-work for veneer- 
ing only. 

krlrber-wrlter (let'er-ri't^r), n. l. One who 
writes letters; specifically, one whoso profes- 
sion it is to write letters for others. 

Tho lame dealre Impoli thoumndi of people to write 
lettora to the newipapon ; but theio letter-u/rtlen are not 
UMirily Jouniallita. AtA&naum, Jan. 14, 18^ p. 48. 

2. A book containing rules and examples frrr 
the use of persons unskilled in the wnting of 
letters. 

LeWe (let'ik), o. and n. [< Lett + -to.] L a, 

rclate^Ttc^e^tts: as, the Zettio l^^uage; 
tho Samoghitians are a lAttie people. Lettie race 
is a general term for tho Letts, Lithuanians, 
and Borussians or Old Prussians. 

n. n. Same as Lettish. 

lettioe^t, An obsolete spelling of lettuce. 

lettioe% n. An obsolete form or lattice. 

lettlce^ (let^is), n. [Early mod. E. also Uttyoc; 

< OF. letiee, UHssCi laiHeCf an animal of a very 
white color, supposed to be an ermine, also a 
white fur, < P. lait,< L. lac {lacU), milk: see 
lettuce.'] A kind of lur, white or very light-col- 
ored, iti use as late as the middle of the sixteenth 
century. 

You ihril charge your aeluci with many [fun], . . . aa 
geod tnarlerua, mlnlucn, otherwiic called htOU. 

HaHuyt'$ Voyageit t 898. 

lettice-capM, [Perhaps < iettieci + eajAf in 
allusion to Uttico-eap*<] A soporific in which 
lettuce is supposed to have been a leading in- 
gredient. 

Bring in the UtttM-eap. Yon mnit Ite shaved, lir ; 

And then how luddeuly well make yon aleep! 

PUtdkir, Motisibnr Thomai. ilL 1. 

lettioe-cap^, n. [< UtUee^ (f) ss lattice (see quot. 
from Wares), or Uttice^, + eap^.] A kind of cap. 

A lettieiheap It wean and beard nut short 

Shippt nf (Ifiee). 

A letdee^ccp was orMnally a lattlc(H»p— that li. a net 
cap which rcscmblei lattioo work. Harw. 

Iietti8ll(let'iBh),a. and u. [< Lett -h -ishh] I, 
a. Of or pertaining to the division of the Lettie 
or Lithuanian race distinctively called Letts: 
asMhe Lettish language; Lettish customs. 

tl. n. Tho language spoken by the Lotts, a 
branch of tho Indo-European family, closely re- 
lated to Slavonian or Slavic. Also LetUc. 

l0ttre-de-Cftcbot (let'r-dd-ka-shaO, n. [F.: let- 
tro, letter: dc, of; caoheU seal: see Uttcf^f 
mehei.] See oaohei. 

lettrnret, n. See Utferure. 

Lfittiomia (let-sd'mi-^), n. DOj. (W. Rox- 
burgh, 1824), named after J. C. Lettsom^ an Eng- 
lish naturalist.] A genus of plants of the tribe 
ConvolmleWf distii^shed by tlie f niit, whirii is 
a soft, several-seoaod berry. There are fA ipedea 
found in eniteru India, aonthem China, and the Malay 
archipelago twining or clinibing viiiea wltli ritemate 
leaves and donio omrmboao cymea in the axilB. Borne 
of the apecloi arc naed medicinally. L. tfrandi/lura is an 
eveigreeii slimb onlttvated in greenhouHCB under the name 
of Lettaoni'f toa-riatiL 

lettBomlte (Ict'sqm-lt), n. [After W. G. Lett- 
annif an English miuendogist.] A basic sul- 
phate of copper, of a bright-blue color: same 
as cyanotrichite, 

lattnce (let'is). n. ^arly mod. E. also UtUoe; 

< ME. letueSf < OF.^laitueCf letuco^ usually lai- 

tue. Utue, F. laitue (> D. latuw) ss Bp. Udhuga = 
It. laUuga s AS. toefuee m OHG. toltsA, lattauehf 
latoch, latohhaf MHG. lateche. laiechf toftooA, G. 
laitieh as Sw.Dan. L. laetuea, lettuce, so 

called from its milky Juice, < lae (laet-), milk: 
see lactate.] I, A g^en-herb, Lactim sattvOf 
B hardy annual, extensively cultivated for use 
as a salad, it la hriieved by some to be derived from 
L. Seariola (including L. etoom). There are many varie- 
ties of tho goiden-plsnt, whloh may Im grouped oi eofttagi- 
Uttuesf, low forma with dapniaaed oabbiure-like beads, and 
Ctnf Uttum, erect-growing voriotlea having the head long 
and tapering downward. 

The boaon then being brought np to the Uihop, ho often 
dlm^ a loiye iatttof Into It, and oevorri times sAkled 
all Uie people. Poeeela, Deuription of the Bait, II. L 18. 

Ibosc ore crewing XottHoet of a very mUky Jaioa like 
their Momc. Jir.lMH^,tr,ofOoUoqnlesof Biiiimaal.808. 
Letuce of loo derivyod li perdhoanoe ; 
ftor rnjdk It hath or yeveth ahundonnoe. 

Mtodtof, Hnibondrle (E. E. T. B.), p. 51. 

2. Any plant of the genus Laetuea ; also, aplont 
having some membUmoe to Laetuea,^^ 


OmIPom. i)wd.LL-Si^ii«dmram[rrartK 
of oahbage-lettnoe.— FU m lettuoi. Bomo es Urn ld> 
turn.— Frog's Mtaoe, a q»eolei of wndweed, Mono. 

nowrir ; iloob the friee wintergreen, PyriiUi rotundtfUta, — 

1 Ifttnoe. oom-solod, VtUerkmslta (which lee),-. 



called tsthueAtner. (liing. J -WaU-lettnoi. Laetuea mu- 
mlis. [BngJ--Watei>lmiloe, PiaUa BtratMes of the 
troptoi.— wBite ]gttnoe,fVYmanikmaRpa or ktodredipe- 
del. Alio oollod ratOemakesrticif etc.— 

Isttnoe. (a) In England, Aaduea tSearlfjto. (5)lnAmo^ 
ioa, Laetuea Gsnacwnrii. Alsu oriled trumpetweed and 
fnmpri-mghMod. (e) Sumetimea the lame os Ntie lettiiM. 

lettUOe-bird (let'is-bdrd), n. The thistlo-bird 
or common American goldfinch, Chrysomitris 
tristis. [Local, U.S.] 

lettuoe-opiimi (let ' is-o ^ pi-um), n. Laetuoo- 
rium. 

lettnoe-gaadfhtge (lotMe-Bak^sl-firlJ), n. A 
plant of the Aueghany mountains, 8ax^fraga 
erosa, the leaves of which have sharply erose 
teeth. 

Ittnaryt, n. See electuary. 

let-up (lot'up), n. [< let wpf verb phraso under 
tofi, v.j A cessation of restraint or obstruc- 
tion; release; relaxation; iutormissiou, as of 
labor. [Colloq., U. S.] 

Our little let-up Wedneadoy oftenioona ... la rare to 
come, wliUe tlio m-upt we got other days, . . . yon cant 
bo inre whether youVe going to get them or not. 

TAeG8Mtonf.XXVIIL 088. 

leu (la), n.; pi. Zdf (1^. [Rumanian.] A mod- 
em silver coin of Rumania, tho unit of the 
monetary system, equivalent to the French 
franc, or about 10 United States cents. 

Leucadendrou (lu-korden'drra), n. [NL. (R, 
Brown, 1809), Izmg.s Or. white, ^ dlvdpov, 
a tree.1 A ^nns of plants of the order l*rotea- 
ceee and tribe Proteeoff distinguished by having 
the regular dioecious flowers in hoods in both 
sexes* There arc about 70 ipedos, ohrubi and treeo, ua- 
tivea of South Africa. L, aryenteim, the allver-tree or 
w1ttel>oom, la native oidy on a alopo oi tho Xride Moun- 
tain near Cape Town, and has been nearly exterminated 
for fuel. Its white silvery leaves make it highly oniamen- 
tri, and they arc much used in Ghristmoa deoorationa. 
Other apoefes also ore cultivated. 

leucsBima, leucaemic. See Uuemia^ Uucmic. 

LeucaulA (l{i-ka'ni-K). n. [NL., < Gr. AevKdf, 
white : Boe Uuctm.] A gouus of uoctuid moths 
foundedbyHfib- 
ner in 1810. it 
Il chamoterlied by 
full hairy eyea, 
ameuth frtm^ well- 
developed palpi, 
strong tonguaaim- 
ple anteuukv hairy 
unarmed legs, 
rounded collar, 
quadrate allghtly 
tufted thorax, and 
untnfted abdomen. 

A. untounceo la the 
adult of the well- 
known army-worm 
(whlobaoex AriW- 
1^ ia the adult 
of the wheat-bead 
army-worm, an In- 
sect whloh oooaalon- 
rilyappeara in great 
numbers and feeds 
npon beads of wheat 
and rye. There are 
two annual genera- 
tion^ and the Insect 
blbomates as pupa 
underground. 

Lenei^da (lu- 
]^nri-de),n.p(. 

^L., < Lelua- 

nUt + Adof.] A 
group of noctuid 
moths, repre- 
sented by the 
genus Lcucankt, 
and regarded as 
a family. There 
are about 20geu- 
era,widelyd]il- 
tributed. Also 
called Leuca- 
nidw. 

la fifto-TifHiiA 

(l^-kan^-lin), 
fi. [< Gr. hsv- 
k6c, white, + 

K aniline.] A 
white ozystal- 
line subBtanoe 



lug color- 
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by tr^i^ Iradta^ ?** 


i^riiMh^f/ttodliycbroohlo^ lt3rieldB 
i*oBaiiiline by oxidation* 

IiOacaJltlMlllllllll (iQ-kan^thf-mnm)^ n* [L., 
1^0 leueanthemis, < Gr. An¥c<ii^^y the eamo- 
xnilo,< AfVKijs:^ wliito, + &v6efm^ flower.] A seo- 
tion of the genns Chri/ttanthemum, embracing 
the species C. Leueanihemum (Leueanthmum 
rulgare), the ozeye daisy or whiteweed. It was 
rctiuned as a genua by A. P, de Oandolle (1837), 
with 20 species. 

lencanth^ (iDi-kan'thus), a. [< Gr. 
white, H- &vfhCf flower.] In having white 
flowers. 

Lencaflter Gv-lcaa't6r), n. [NL. (J. D. Ghoiey, 
1849), < Gr. ^ic4c, white, + aar^pj a star.] A 
genus of plants belonging to the family A)roto- 
gineat ana type of the tribe Leuoaaterem, distin- 
guished by having but two stamens. Theonly »«- 
oltiSi L. cmMorw, if s native of Bnuril, and If a half-tnln- 
Ing dumb with entire alternate leaver and white flowen 
In aiUlary oymea. 

Lenoasterem (lfl-kas-te'r?-§), ». pL [NL. (Ben- 
tham and Hooker, 1880), < Zeuoaater 4- 
A tribe of plants of the order NyetagineaSf dls- 
tinj^ishod Dy a subglobose aohenium, which 
is free and inclosed by the base of the perianth, 
and a short curved or annular embryo, it in< 
oludoa the genera /^Mieaitfr (type of the tribe), JndrndM^ 
and tropical American treea or fhrubf with 

altoruaie leavca. 


leucangite (lu-lA^;iit}, n, [< Gr. ^Kdg^ bright, 
Dght, white, 4- *avyiTi!g: seeatif/ife.] 


^ . Aualumi- 

nous variety of pyroxene, allied to aurite, but 
containing very little iron, and hence of a white 
or grayish color. 

leucenufl. leucamla (l^-sO'mi-ji), n. [NL.,< Gr. 

white, + ol/io, blood.] A disease char- 
acterised by a large excess of the white cor- 
puscles of the blood, with hyiiertrophy of the 
spleen or the lymphatic glands, or changes in 
trie bono-marrow. It is usually fatal. Also 
called loueoojfthemia» 

lencemlc,l6iiCflBiiiic(lv-B8'mik),a. tileueemia 
+ -i<t.] Pertaining to or affected with leucemia. 


ness; < Gr. Aftwdc, white, 4- -fis8.] A mineral 
originally found in the recent volcanic rooks of 
Bontbem Italy, especially at Vesuvius, dissemi- 
nated througn the lavas in crystals, nsually 
trapezohedrons, or in irregular masses, it hai 
alio been observed fhnllirly ateoclated In tome other re- 
glonf, ff the Elfel In Kheuifh mitsif, the beuoito UlUi 
of Wyomiug. etc. ; bnt It if in genural of veiy limited oo- 
oorrenoe. It if a fllioate of ilumlnium ana potauluin. 
and has a white or gnyifh color. It was veiy early called 
loMCf pemstfrom itf almilarity to garnet in oryataHina 
form ; and it if alfo called aiMhiffim. Leuoite has ex- 
cited muoh intereat beoanae of the phenomenon of doable 
refnotion whloh its oryftali exhibit, this being at vari- 
ance with the uaually accepted Isometrio form. On ao- 
ooant of theae *‘optioal anomalioe,'* and beoanae also of 
oertaln variations in external form, It has been referred 
to the tetragonal (or orthorhombic) system. Kecent inves- 
tigations have shown, however, that at a temperature of 
600* 0. it beoomea liotroplo. and hence it la inferred that 
when formed it wu normally Isometria and that the ob- 
terved variations in form and optical onaraoter have re- 
aolted from subaeqnetit molecular ohangea— Lsnclts 
rooks, a series of rooks olMdy allied to basalt, but con- 
taining leuoite in the place of feldspar. Ihoae rooks are 
for the most pari^ so far aa knowu, of very modem origin. 
They are particularly weU developed in aonthem Italy aud 
theaifeL See Imutophyr^, phonUmt, and UpMU, 
liaolte-bap8alt(lfl'mt-b^hlt^),n. Arock closely 
resembling leuoitophyre, but less coarsely gran- 
ular in texture. Bosonbusch divides the lenolte rooks 
into leuolte-basalti and leuoltitos, the chief difference be> 
ing that the former contain olivin, while the latter do not 
lendtlo (Ifl-sit'ik), a. [< leucite -H -ie.] Of or 
pertaining to leucite; containing or resem- 
bling leumto. 

lencitlte (lu'si-tit), n. [< leuoite -f -ffs^.] The 
name given by Eosenbusch to varieties of leu- 
cite rook containiug no olivin. Rocks of this type 
have boon found in various parts of Italy, in the Oonlil- 
liates, and In the Uast Indies. 
f variable, aud they have uot 


With one exception, that of hmeemie blood (SohererX 
no glutin has as yet been found in tho fluids of the body. 

Frey, Uistol. and Hlstoohem. (trans.), gJlsL 

Iduob (ly^di), A Scotch preterit of laugh. 
leuohtenbernte (loidh'ten-bdrg-it), n. [Named 
after the duke Maximilian von Leuehitmberg.'] 
A kind of chlorito of a white or greenish-white 
color, occurring in hexagonal plates or crystals* 
lendn (iQ'siu), n. [< Gr. white, 4- -4*1^.] 
A white pulverulent substance, amido-caproio 
acid (OnliiiOgNHQ), obtained by treating mus- 
cular flber with sulphuric acid, and afterward 
with alcohol, it crystaUlioa In shining soalea. It Is one 
of the principal produote at the decomposition of nitroge- 
nous matter, and ocuurs normally in various tissues and 
tiuldi of the body, being also a pi^aot of the panoreatlo 
digestion of the proteias. Also called apoeepidm. 

lenoiioiform (ItJi-sis'i-fdrm), a. [< NL. Leuoie- 
eu8 H- L. fonna, form.] Having the form of a 
fish of tho genus Zeueiseue; resembling a dace. 
LenolBCina (lu-si-ti'nfl), n. pi. [NL., ? Zeueie- 
cue + ~ina^,1 In GHlntner's iebtnyologieal sys- 

tom,thee * ' ■' 

air-bladder 


?he anal Un short or of moderate length (not extending 
forward to below the dorsalX with flrom B to 11 branched 
rays ; the lateral line when complete mnning In or nearly 
in the middle of tho tall; and the dorsal fin uiort| wltliout 
osseous ray. The species am veiy numeroni, aud Include 
tho majonty of the most familuw European and North 
American oyprinold Hsbes, aa the dace and roach. 
LaiKSliGinm (lu-«i-ri'n8), n. pL [NL., < Zeude- 
cue + -iiiffi.] In Jordan's ichthyological system, 
a subfamily of Cfgprinitko, with the air-bladder 
next to the roof of the abdominal cavity, the 
doraal fln short, median, and spiuelesB, ana the 
lower jaw normal. It embraces pirtly or wholly the 
Leueltetna and Abraimidtna at QUnther; and ter the 
greater portion of the American aa well as Enraslatlc 
cyprinotoB belong to it. 

leneiBGiiie (Ifl'si-sin), a. and n. L a. Pertain- 
ing to the ZeuoiBdiMe^ or having their charac- 
te^ leucisciform. 

^ II. n. One of the Ztmeiteina or Zeuotseina, 
IiOUolloilB (Ifl-sis'kus), ft. [NL., < Gr. hevKlotcoc, 
the white mullet, < Miwdg. white : see Zstfcoas.] 
A Mnus of oyprinold fishes to whloh various 
limits have been assigned^ typical of the sub- 
family Zoueiaoinw* Z. rumua Is the European 
, roach. Bee cut under dace. 
leuoim (Ifl'siim), n. [< Gr. Anwde, white: see 
lowiaus and -ism,] In »odl , whiteness resultinj 
from lack or loss of coloring; albinism, partis 
or complete: a teobnioal term, correlated with 
nukmim and orythrim. Sea aUdnima. 


icraii r^oijs of the United Hi 
llieircomuositloii isextremol 
yet been fully worked out. 

leucltold (In'si-toid), fi. [< leudtc 4- Or* ridbct 
form: see -oid.] In cryskil., a tetragonal tris- 
octahedron, or traposonedron : so caiJod as be- 
ing a common form of tho mineral leucite. 
lenefltophyre (]|ji-iut'$-f!r), n. K loMotto + Gr. 
fffpeiVfmix.] A crystalllne-grautaar rock, differ- 
ing from oxHiinary basalt chiefly in the presence 
of considerable leucite. The meoiitlal ingredients 
of leucltophyre are leuoite, Bimifo, olivin, and magnetite, 
the crystals of the tlnt-iiamea being sometimes as much 
aa an inch in diameter. 

leUCOblaat (Ifl'ko-blAst), n. [< Gr. white, 
4- germ : see hlastueT] A germinal leu- 

cocyte, or the germ of a leucocyte, 
leucocarpcma (Tu-k$-ky,r'puB), a. /[< Gr. 
whitu, + xopTTOf, fruit.] Haring white fruit. 
leococnolTt (ifl'k$-kol-i), n. [< Or. 
white, + roXi^fbilo: seoo/iooci. Ci. melanoholy,'] 
“White bile”: a nonce-word, opposed to wcL 
anoholy, “black bile.” 

Miuo ... is a white Melancboly, or rather LeueoeMy 
tar the most part; which, though it seldom laughs or 
danoas, nor ever amounts to what one calls Joy or Flea- 
Buro, yet is agood easy sortof astute. G^, Letters, 1.11B. 

Leucooorjmfl (lfl-k$-kor'i-n8), n. [NL. (Lind- 
ley, 1839), In allusion to the white flowers of 
some species, mounted on scapes; < Gr. Amdf, 
white, + Kopvviff a club.] A genus of liliaceous 
plants of Chili, of tho tribe AllieWf or onion 
family. Three or fonr species are known, having na^ 
rowly linear, channeled, radical leaves, and simple leaf- 
less scapes bearing few white or bine flowers in tennlual 
umbels. Tbey are called white etuthAneer. 
lenoocyta (lu^k^-int), n. [< Or. ^eteede, white, 
4* KvToCf ft nollow.l A wmto or colorless cor- 
puscle of the blood or lymph, 
lenoocytbeinia, lencocraaamla (lu^k^i-the'- 
nii4), ft. [NL., < Gr. Armtdf, white, + a 
hollow, 4- oi/m, blood.] Same as leuemia, 
lenooCS^O (lu-k^alt'lk), a. [< leum^eyto 4- -d<?.] 
1. Pertaining to leucocytes.^ 9. Pertaining to 
an excess of leucocytes; leuoemic. 
lenoocytoganeilB (lu-ko-»-t$-jeu' e-sis), n. 
[NL., < UuooeyUi 4- Gr. yheot^^ production: see 
aenooia.l The production of leuoooytes,or white 
blood-corpascles. 

lenoocytoaUi (Ifl'kd-ti-td'sia), a. [NL., < Uweth 
oyte -f -osfe.j The presence of an oxcessive 
number of white coxpuscles in the blood, espe- 
cially when merely the result of temporary 
eauses and not produced by grave disease, 
lanoo^bnnia (lfl-k^6r'mi^), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Anwdf, white, 4- ddppa, skin : 'see efem.] Abnor- 
mal lack of pigment in the skin. Also written 
leueodemay leukoderma^ loukodemia.^uiWh 
dsm^i^nlilta, vituiga— Oooflanital Isaoodir- 

ing l 0 llOOdenillc(lfl-k(>-dbr'mik},a. [Aaloueodmuia 
iiu *f-<d.] Pertainingtoorezhibitinglenoodermia, 
ith leDomUopGt^^ Bameasletmo^i- 

opo. 


tonooNhfOp (lfl-k$-8'tlii-op), n. [Also 

ihiop: < hueo^iopo.'] Same as heueodihi^, 
IftOCOtthlopie (Ifl-kM-thi-op^ik), a. [< (moth 
athitmo 4- -in.] Pertaining to a lenoofithlops 
or albino; pertaining to leuoopathy. 
lenCOflthlqpB (lO-k^S'thi-ops), m.; pi. leueoilthi^ 
aney (lil-ko-6-thi'6-p8»). [< Gr. X» wxdf, white, 4- 
AiBioijf, an Ethiop, a negro : see EthUfpe^ Kthiop,^ 
An individual of a dark-skinued race exhibiting 
albinism or a want of coloring matter in the 
skin and epidermic formations. 
IftUCOllldopiienol (Ifl-kp-in-d^^-fS'nol), n. [< 
Gr, XsiMdc, white, 4* E. indaphoml,'] Indophenol 
which has been reduced by glucose and caustic 
soda. It is a oommerdal article, forming a white paste 
soluble in pure and in addifled water, itls used in dye- 
ing indigo-blne shadoa. Sometimes called fm tqpihsiie l 
wme,atindfmh^ 

Zietieollim(^-k6Vum),n. [NL.(LinnmuB),<L. 
leueoim. < Gr. Aevxdtov, name of several plants, 
the wallflower, snowflake, etc., lit. *whiU vio- 
let,’ < ^evxdc, white, 4- iov, violet.] A genus of 
plants of the tKoAij AmaryUUlvw and tribe jdma- 
ruUeoB, distinguished by the long filaments and 
the equal segments of the perianth. There are e 
speolei. L. auftmim is the summer snowflake, and L. esr- 
ntim, a smaller and earlier plant, tho raring snowflake, 
leocol (Ifl'kol), ft. [< Or. white, 4- -of.] 
An organic base obtained from coal-tar, iso- 
meric with chinoUne. 
lenoollne (lfl'k$-]ixi), n. Same aa leuooL 
lenooma (lu-kd'mk), n. [NL., < Gr. IdimpUf a 
white spot in the eyo, < Lrvxoifv, whiten, < Aensdr, 
white ; see leuocm.'l In pathol.f a white <»^i- 
ty of tho cornea of the eye, tho result of inflam- 
mation. Also called albugo. 
leucomaina (lu-kd'm^in), n» [Irreg. < Gr. Xirr- 
Kupa, whiteiicHs, a white spot in tlie eye (see 
leucoma), + A nitrogenous organic base 

or alkaloid produced in living animal tissues as 
a result of their activity; aistiuguished from 
a ptomaine, which is an alkaloid produced in 
the putrefactive decay of a dead tissue, 
leuconuktons (ifl-kom'fl.-tttB), a. [< NL. len- 
ooiNa(^) + -otori] Pertaizdiig to or exhibiting 
lenooma. 

laucomelanoiiB (Ifl-k^-mel'a-nus), a. [< Gr. 
Xfftxdc, white, + pkhi^ Ipekmh'h black.] Having 
a fair complexion with dark uair. 

Leneonarla (lu-ko-nft'ri^), n. pi [NL., < Im- 
etmien) 4* -oriu.] In Boilas’s olassifleation of 
sponges, a tribe of heterocoelous Caldepongiee. 
embracing recent aud fossil forms whose canal 
systeni is of the eurypylous rhagoiiate type, di* 
rided into Leucouidw aud EUhardldoi. 
lenconata (In'k^-nfit), a. [< ZeucoH(ee) 4- -atsi .] 
Pertaining to the Zeuooney, or liaving their char- 
acters: as, a louoonato canal system; leuetmaU 
type of structure. 

Leucones (lv-kd'u8z), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. Xewede, 
white: see leucoue.j A mup of the chalk- 
sponges, or CalciepongicBf characterised first by 
great thickening of the ectodermal 8 yno 3 rtium, 
so that tho inhalent pores, such as exist in Aih 
eoncH, lengthen into canals which may varionsly 
branch and anastomose, and secondly by final 
restriction to those canals of the endoaermal 
cells, which at first form a continuous layer, 
lencopaihia (lu-k$-path'i^), n, [NL.: see fdft- 
eopathy.] Same as Imeomiky. 

Iracomtiur Oft-kop'g-thfi, », [< NL. Iwksqpfl- 
thia^ < Ghr. Tjnmdq, vriiite. -f n6Boe, affection ; see 
pathos,^ 1. The condition of being an albino; 
albinism.^ 2. Same as ohloroftifi, 
lenoophane (Ifl'kp-fAn), n. [< MGr. 
appearing white, < Gr. Amrif, white, 4- \ 

datveeGat, ajmear.] An imperfectly c^talli^ 
mineral ox a pale greenish or wine-yellow 
color. It is a fluosilicato of beryllium, cucium, 
and sodium, and is found in Norway. Also 
called leucophanite. 

Lenaotfhaala (lu-k^-fft'si-j^), n, [NL., < Gr. 
XevKdf, white, 4- appearance: see pkaee.j 
A genus of pierian butterflies of the family 
PapilitmidtB. Also called ZepHdea, X. Hnapfe 
is a British species. 

lenoophllonB (l\i-kof ^i-lus), a. [< Gr. keimhOf 
white, + loving.] Fond of light; 
loving; heliophilous. 

lenoophlegmacTf (lfl-k$.fleg;mW), n. [< Gr. 
^vKo^lheyfioTia (also Aevit6i> ^ypa), tile dropqr, < 
suffering from white phlegm, < 
XeiMric, white, 4* ^ktypa. phlegm: see pJUipiii.] 
In pathol., an InferrM tendency to a oropeiew 
state, as indicated by paleness, flabUneeSi er 
redundancy of serum In the blood. 

^ifl^ko-fleg-mat^L— 
BeragfromwUte 


enoophlegmatiet (lfl’'k 9 -fleg-mat'ik), a. 
(ahr. XciMo^y/iarer, guff e 



•M leucwklegMaey.} Of, pertaining to, or af- 
fected inth*leucopnlegmacy. 
taiuxnliyL lencowu (iu^k$-iil), n. [< Gr. 

white, *f fvA/MVj leaf.] A ohromogen be- 
lieved to eziet in the white eorpueclee of an 
etiolated plant, which, under appropriate oon- 
ditiona, will give rise to chlorophyl. Sachs, 
Lenoiqwllea (lu-k^fll'e-e), n. pf, [NL. (Ben- 
tham and Hooker, 1876), < heucttphyUum + 
-ear.] A tribe of eorophularlaoeouH plants, typi- 
fied py the genus Leueaphyllumf and ombraoiug 
also the genera ffeteranthia and Ghieshreahtia, 
XbSjr are berbe and alirabi of Tessa Mexico, and nrasll, 
fPMta altemaleleavee and bdl-ahapod ooruUaa with the tube 
Short. 

LenoophsrlllUIi (Ifi-ko-firum), n, [NL. (Hum- 
boldt ana Boupland, 1809), < Gr. ^rvrede, white, + 
leaf.] A genus of plants of the family 
Serophularinefe, type of the Lemtmhyllem, 
leuooplaeia (la-kv-pia'si-ji), n. [NL., < Gr. Anx 
taic, 'v^ito, + n-Ad^, anything flat and broad.] In 
pathrtl, f the oocurreuco of chronic white patches 
on t)ie tongue and buccal mucous membrane. 

-L . . . . "^yand 
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lioeoalllio (Ifi-kos'tin), n, [< Gr. Aevwdf, white, 
+ 6ffr(hv)f bone (f ), + -iiw®. j A variely of tra- 
chyte. 

Lcacotho8(]9-koth'H}>»* [NL.(D. Don, 1834), 
< L. JLoucoMe) < Gr. *AevKo^, daughter of Or- 
ohamuH, King of Babylon, and Euirnome.] A 
genus of ericaceous plants of the tribe Andrth 
tnetiete. The imbrloated calyx doea not become beny- 
llke in the fruit, and the leeds are winged. There are 
about 9 apedea, ahruba with pettoled, aerrulate leavea and 
axlllaiy or temiiiial apiked raoemea of white waxy howera 
graoerattj arranged along the under aide of the braiichea, 
natlvea of North Ameiioa, Japan, and the Himalayaa. 
Some of the apeoiea are omamentaL and known in ga^ 
dona. A oeutninata of the South Oarolina and Iflorida 
ooaat is called pipswood. According to Schlmper, HO foa- 
all apedea of LemaUioe occur in the Tertiary depoaita of 
Knrope^ one in the Miocene of Alaska, and one in the Oa- 
kota group (Middle Oretaceoua) of Nehiaaka. 

leUCOUB (lu'kus), a. l< Qr. h^6g. light, brifi^t, 
whit<e, iddn to L. luetirc, be light, and to E. 


l«n>tor 

iMiifiiiikhat he got enough last i^t to poMhaae a 

piinolpelity amongst bis oounnymen. .nola The Minor,!. 
l0TAllt>t (If-vantO, n, [< levanth, p.] A bet 
made by one who expects to evade paying if 
he loses.— To throw or nm a l«vaiitt,to hat without 
intentlOQ to pay. (Slang.] 

Crowd to the haiard tables throw o familiar liscMit upon 
some Sharp lurohlng_nuui ox quality, and, tf be demanda 
hla money, turn it^ with a loud laugh. 

ettoar. Provoked Husband, i. (PmUb.) 

lerantori (If-van'tAr), n, [< bwania, a., + -era,] 
An easterly wind blowing up the Mediteiranoan 
from the direction of the Levant. 

Let them not break piiaon to burst like a leaanlsr, to 
sweep the earth with their hurricane. 

Burks, Bev. In Branoe. 


Icocoplait, leucoplaatid (lu^kd-plast, lu-kd- 
ptas^id), fi. [< Gr. jm/Kdf, white, + jrXoirrdf , ver- 
bal adj.of TrMffaeePf form.] Same as 
liueoptenms (lu-kop'te-rus), a, [< Gr. /medg, 
white, + TTTepdPj, wing, as E./cafAfff.] Having 
white wings. Tkomasy Mod. Diet. 

Igneopyrito (lu-k^-pi'nt), w. r< Gr. 
white, + E.pyr/kie.] A mineral (FegAnj) of a 
color between white and steel-gray and of a me- 
tallic luster, consisting chiefly of arsenic and 
iron. It is related to ioollin^tc (^FeAs 2 ) and 
arsenopyrite (FoAsS or FeAso.FeSq). 
LonooriUtmphllB (Ifl-ko-ram^fus), n. [< Gr. 
kewedg, white, + beak, bill.1 A genus 

of toothed cetaceans, of the tatnWylJelphinMfVy 
having no dorsal An. These dolphina have hence 
been oillod 'MpMnaptmis, but that name belongs to an- 
other genua. There are two apeuioa: L.psroiifof Clioweit- 
em coast of South America, black above and white below, 
with 44 teeth on each aide of each jaw ; and L, borsaUif of 
the same coast of North America, called the rtoM-wAofe 
deijuUn. Sec Iklpk^^srm, Ikiphinm. 

toacorrliefi, lencorrlioea (lu-kd-r6'&), n. [NL. 
kueorrhcBaf < Gr. kerndg, white, x />ota, a flowing, 
< prh. flow.] In pathol,^ a mucous or mucopuru- 
lent disehar^ of a white color from the va^ua; 
finor albus ; the whites. Also called bkmnelylHa 
and mlttorrhna. 

toneorriieal. lancorrhcsal (lu-k<)-r6'g.l), a. [< 
leucon'hm + -f//.] Pertaining to or of the na- 
ture of leucorrhea : as, Icucarrheal dischaiges. 
lanOMCOpe (lu'k^skop), n. [< Gr. >xm6g, white, 
+ OKofrelVf view.] An optical instrument for 
testing the eyes for color-blindness, ditvised by 
Helmholtz. 

Iienooi^ (lu-kd'si-jl), n. [NL., < Ghr. ktinojoig, 
whiteness : ’see leiteosis,’] 1. The typical genus 
of heuemUdw, Fabricius,\l^,— 2, A genus of 
mollnsks.'^ 8. A genus of bomhyoid moths of 
the family LiparidWj based upon the European 
L, saliois. lifuttbur, 1869. 
tonoosiail (Iv-ko'si-an), n, and a. PC Lcueasia 
+ -«».] 1 . w. A crab of the family Xeucasiklw, 
n. a. Bosembling or related to crabs of the 
genus Leueosia ; pertaining to the Leucosiidw, 
IiOaoOBiito (la-kA-sl'I-de), n.pl [NL., < 
eosia + '4dw.] A family of brachyurous deca- 
pod crustaceans, typified by the genus Leu* 
casiOf couiaining a number of genera of small 
crabs of compact rounded form and more or 
less porcellaneous test. Aho, Leucosiadat, 
lt1lobail(lv-k6^8iH),n. [NL.,< Gr. Mxoxr/c, white- 
ness, < kevKovv, whiten, < white : see leu~ 
oottf.] 1. Whiteness of skin ; puIior.»8. The 
formation or progress of leucoma. 
IraoMpermons (la-k^-spf^r'mus), o. [< Gr. 
kevKdCf white, + nnkppa^ seed.] Having white 
fruit or seeds. 

LtnooaporKliji-kos'pA-ri), n. ph [NL., < Gr. 
kdf, white, + (nrd/joc, seed.] A series of fungi in 
the large genus AgarieuSi distinguished by ihoir 
white spores. 

“ icte (Ifi-kJ-stik'tfi), n, [NL. (Swain- 

ybon, 1831 ),< Gfr. Xrtwd;, white, + erm6g^ pricked, 
^punctured, spotted, i prick, puncture: 

see gUama,"] A notable genus of fringilline 
birds, having an oblique ridge on the under 
mandible, and the plumage more or less rosy 
or silvery-gray. Hiere uw teversl speolM, ohiafly of 
wastern North America, known at fosujlnshsa. The beat- 
known is Ih tspkroesSs, which la of a nob chocolate-brown 
woior, much of the ifluroa ge lUrted with a^^tint^^ 


lovaater^ (If-van'tAr), n. [< levanl^, 4* -erl.] 
1. One who levants; one who runs away dis- 
g^efully. Specifically— 8. One who bets at 
a horse-race, and runs away without paying 
the wmr lost. [Slang in both senses.] 
levnatme (lev^§n-tin or Ifi-van'tin), a. and n. 
[s F. leeantin (» Pg. Sp. It. ItsvanUno), pertain- 
T ■ A ^ the Levant (fern, levaniine, a silk cloth), 

Ihey [the aeeda of Pfotantia] should bo gathered late in 
Autumn, and brought na from aomc more fnanrine parti 
than Italy. Bsslpn, Sylva, xzii. 


q. y.] Light-colored: mite; affected 
withleucism; albinotic: applied speolflcally to 
albinos. 

lancozene (lu'kok-sen), n, [< Gr. Amdc, white, 


rived from the alteration of titanic iron. It is, 
sometimes at least, identical with titanite in 
composition. 

lendl, lendet, a. Middle English forms of lewd, 
leugn (lyudh or lyfldh). A dialectal (Scotch) 
preterit of laugh, 

leuket. Aji obsolete spelling of luke^, 
leiikoderiiukjeiikodorinia,«. Beuleuoodpmia, 
launf, n. A Middle English form of limt, 
leOMf, V. An obsolete irregular spelling of 
loose, Elgot, 

leutet, lenteet, n. Middle English forms of 
Icalty. 

lensemt, n, A variant of lueei*u^. 

Lev. An abbreviation of LeviHms. 


n. n, 1, [cm] Ana 
the Levant.^ S. Tcan.] 
the Levant.^S. A rich 


levant^ (lev^^t), a, and n. [< OF* levant, F, 
hvant, a,, rising, < L. lemttlu)s, ppr. of /e< 
vare, raise, refl. se Zct^arc, rise, < fcvf'H, light, not 
heavy (whence also nit. E. lever^f levity^ levoe\ 
leveed, fcet/l. alleviaits. elevate, rel~ 


sheuy \i!il7:rhillipSfl7w,—2^, Eastern; coming 
from the direction in which the sun rises. 

Korth ruib the Lsmt and the Vonoiit windi, 

Kurui and Zephyr. MUUin, P. L., t, 704. 

8. [cap.] In geoLf appellative of the fourth of 
I*rofessor li. Kogers^s fifteen divisions of the 
Paleozoic strata in the Appalachian chain, the 
names of which suggest metaphorically the dif- 
ferent natural periods of the <Tay. it !■ Uie eqnivap 
lent of the lower pari of the Upper Bilurlin, and reprcienU 
the Oneida oongiomerato and Meditm Mndiione of the 
New York Survey. See Msdina mruUiUme, under mnd- 
ftofw,— Levant sad oonahsat, in fate. Sue suuohamL 
n. n. Same as lavani, [Local, Eng.] 
levant^ (l$-vantO, n, and a, [s D. levant 
s G. levante a Dan. Sw. levanif < V, levant 
= Sp. Pg. It, levante, < ML. levan(t*)s, the 
sunrise, tn 
Miff, 

[cop.] The region 
near the Mediterranean, sometimes reckoned 
as extending east to tne Euphraios and as 
taking in the Nile valley, thus including Greece 
and Egypt; more specmcally, the coast-region 
and islands of Asia Minor and Syria: a name 


8. [oap.l Of or pertaining to the Jievant,-^3. 
Dosuniating a particular kind of silk cloth. 
See n., 3. 

" A native or an inhabitant of 
.] A vessel belonging to 
rich and stout silk material, 
charaoterized by having two faces of different 
colors or shades. Diet, of Needlework. 
lovari fiadas (If-va'rl f&'shi-as). [L. (NL.), 
cause to be levied : levari, pass, of levare, raise 
(see levy^)\ facias, 3d pers. sing. pres. sub], 
(with impv. force) of Jaecre, do. cause ; see 
faeW} In law, a writ of execution issued to 
the 8heriff,commandiiighi7n to levy the amount 
of a Judgment out of the goods, etc,, of the 
debtor. 

lavatlont (l^vfi'shqu), n, [= OF, lovation m 
It. Uvajsione, < L. fcpaf^>(n-), a raisi^, < levare, 
pp. UrnaUiS, raise: see feeanf^.] Thu act of 
raising; elevation; especially, the elevation of 
the Host. 

Knelliifr, knocking on breiteaaiid holding vp of hsndea 
St the lignt of the kwelm, ^ T. More, worka, p. 89a 

Hy Ilia geature ho will beliavc hlniaelf in anuh lort 
rather shall make men the leas to regard the ntai% fur ho 
will not look up at the levatten time, hold up hla bauda, 
nor atiike hia hands on his faoe. 

J. Bradford, Works (Parker Boo., 186SX II. 802. 

levator (l$-vA'tgr), n,\ pi. Icoatores (lev-a-td^ 
itiz). [L., alifter, <fepare, raise: seeforaw/I. Cllf. 
lever\ ult. < L. lemtor,'] 1. In anat,, that which 
raises or elevates, as various muscles of the hu- 
man body : opposed to dvprem)f,^2, A surgi- 
cal instrument used to raise a depressed part of 
the skull.— 


^ the lifterof the anffle 

r . .. 1 . ' ! ^ ’ j - of the mouth. Alao called eanCna muuob.— Levator an- 

ise, the east, the orient, prop, adj., ris- gnji aoamUa, the lifter of the angle of the auapula: in 
applied to the sun: see levant^,'] I, n. 1. man, a diatinot mnaolo arising from the oervical region of 
.1 xhn mirion east of Italv Ivinw on and the spine and inaertod into the icipulB;*in lume animals, 
• J. a pai? of the aerratus magnua, as in the opoBaum.-lava- 

tor aaL the lifter of the anua a shoot of muscular tissue 
chiefly formliig the floor of the pelvic cavity.— LfvatOr 
aronum, in sumo of the lower vertebmtea, as Mnuibran» 
chut, one cl the muaolea suapondfng liruii^lal arches to the 
parts above them.— Lsvator diavloilllfi the lifter of the 
olaviole, a muscle of many animal^ not normally found in 
man, extending from the occipital bone and attached to the 
Dinmlon m the scapula. Also called truehek 


originally given by the Italians.— 8. An east- 
erly wind blowing ii 


igvwy-gyi^ 


PMiplilaok. Itil 


; up the Mediterranean; a le- 

vahter. 

The Maestrale, the Don, the Oregala, and the Lsvants, 
are polar onmnita |of wind | the flrit about nurth-woet, the 
aeoood north, and the other two witli mure or loss easting. 

F^Jioy, Weather Hook, p 141. 

8. Same as levant cOoth of Levantt, a 

coanetio used hy ladies in the sixteenth century. Barts, 
To moke a kind of . . . clcth cf Ltcard, wherewith wo- 
men do use to oolour tholr face. Stordbu ef AIsvIm, 
n. a. Of or pertaining to or obtained from 
theLevant.^Livastlbvir. See/meri.— Lflvmtmo- 
Toeoo, in tooJMndina, morocco of superior quality, having 
a large and prominent grain. It was originally made in 
the bevant, from the sklni of Angora goats, 
levant^ (lf-vantO» V, [< Sp. levantar, raise, 
iriove, remove (levantar la casa, break up house, 
levantar el eampo, break up camp), < mar, Ue* 
var, now Uevar, raise, carry, < L. levare, raise: 
see levant^, n,"] I. iniramt. To run away; de- 
camp. 

When he found she'd kwmisd, the Count of Aliaoe 
At flrst turned remaritably red in the faoe. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Lcgmds, I. S44. 
ILt irons. Used only in the imperative, in the 
exclamatory phrase levant ms, a mild loipreea- 
tion much uke bHaw m$I [Low.] 


metaoiomlon m the scapula. Also called trachsh^aeromio- 
Ik.— Levator ooooygli, the lifterof the coooyx, a consider- 
able niusclehaviiqx tho offloe implied In the name, proceed- 
ing from the pelvis to the coccyx, and bfdonging to the gen- 
eral series of extensor muscles of the spine. It is well 
marked, for example, in birda— Lsvatorea oOStaium. 
twelve muacles on e^ side of the ipine. Each besaes 
from the transverse process of a vertebra to the rib below, 
being inserted between the tnberde and the angle. They 
raise the ribe.—Ltvator glandwim tlimldi».amniole 
which occasionally passes from toe hyoid bone to the thy- 
roid gland.— Lmior hnmoilixropniis, the proper de- 
vator of the humerua a mnacle of wme anlmala as the dog, 
resnlting from union of flbers of the deltoid and siemo- 
maatoid, when the latter coalosoes with tho trapeilua— 
Lsvator lahll laftirlorlSt the elevator of the lower lip 
and chin, oanalngihe Up to nrctnida as In punting, Also 
oaUed leeaCoriiienM.— Lsvam labtt siipinona,me ele- 
vator of the upper lip, exposing the canine teeilu as In 
grinning. Ifrom its action In dogs, It is sometimes called the 

iiMNlhur-fMiasIa— IMV^ labll BupaiorlB aliKVfl 
nijri, the lifter of the upper lip and noim, as in sneering; 
the 8noeriiig-mnsde.---Xgmor nuntL Ssmeasisesiw 
labd inftriorit,-UifsMe palafiitoo of the soft 
paUte, bounding the postorlor nerls externally, arisliig 
from the apex of the petrous portion of the temjpona 
bonaand inserted with Its fellow Into the median Une of 


uoatril; the filatotor 

torpNitMithellftor 


raAiu iJp Bail, the Sifter of the 
nana anterm or postste.^Io^ 
tor of tlM proslatigiaDd, the aatsm 
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ItTiitor 

part flf the ImtOT ftnl, piMliu from the |nM vunw 
the tide of ^^tiroitibab imd tCenoe nntethei^d toe 
median raphe in front of the anna. 

leftt. An obsolete TftrUuit of [eaeeiyleaoeS.Ieetw, 
live\ and 

leTOeelti n. A wiwit of Wea^ 
leTMtf ^ Middle Stagiish fom of leafed* 
lemytt A BCiddle Imglish tom ol 
IstS* (Ie-v6' OP lev'?), n. [< F. laeda, % mioto, 
ombankingy embankment, a levy (also f onaerly 
H rising, as of the snn) : see 2dryi,the naturalized 
form of the word in E.] 1, An embankment 
on the margin of a river, to confine it within 
its natural channel; as, the levees of the Mis- 
Hiasippi. 

On the 16th of Novomber» he had oompleted In front of 
Mew Orleana a Utee, of eighteen hundred yarda In length, 
and 10 broad that Ita aumnilt meaaured olghieoti ttvi in 
width. Odyarrtf, Ulit Lonialaua, 1. 682. 

llonce— 2. A landing-plaoe for vessels; a quay, 

f lier, or landinflMitage. [Southern and western 
I. S. in both senses.] 

levee^ (le-vfi' op lov'f), v, t. [< levee\ n.] To 
embank : as, to levee a river. [U. S.] 
levee^ (le-vS' or lev'?), n. [C F. Uver (pron. 
le-va'), arising (of the sun), a rising (from bed), 
a morning reception (on rising), C levcTf raise, 
refl. rise ; see levani^t The spelling levee was 
orig. intended to represent the Fjpron. of lever. 
The word does not come from levde^ which 
has not the meaning * a reception.*] If, The 
aet or time of rising. 

Mothing la more alluring than a Itm from a Ooaoh In 
lume Oonioaiou. CvngmBt VTay of the World, iv. 1. 

I aetout ono maming before fl?e o'oloflk, . . . and got 
to the aeipuoait tlino enough to be at the luii'a feiwe. 

Orii/t To Mr. If iotudli. 
2. A momlngroception held by a prince or great 
personage; a morning assembly* The term !■ 
chiefly ajS^ied In Great mtain to the stated public oo- 
oaaiona on which the aovendgn receives such penons as 
ore oiititlod by rank or favor to the honor. It is distln. 
gulihed from a drawing-room In the respect that, whereas 
at a levee men alone appear (with the eaooptioii of the 



SpIriMsvsl, moulted for ninreying' 


Chief ladles of tlie oonrn, both women and men attend a 
drawing-room. In old mnoh usage, a levee (ferer)u 
reception of nobles by the king on nfa rising from bei 
duriiig or Immediately after the making of his toilet. 



«, endTlawi i, dde view (part danni In Hctlen). 


or «driMfwf, which oonolata of a frame of tome 
kind firmly holdhig a, glass tube^ blosed at the^ end^ 


uei^ filled with anb|drbns ether, or a mixture of ether 

and doohol, and having Ito Inner su^ 

|r^nd Into.the form, of the outer i 


was a 

■ or 


I hnmbly conceive the busiuois of a Utwt is to receive 
Uie aoknowledginents of a multitude. SipeeUUor, Mo. lOS. 

id the three foasM in this street tho greatest is in this 
house. IKalpalt, To Mann, Nov. 80, 1743. 

Thai 4th of August was the eve of Louis XVl/slast fov4e 
— a brllliuit speotacla through which sad preasgos were 
felt and seen In many hearts and eyes. 

£ IfowdMt fihidley, L 7. 
8. A general or miscoUaneouB assemblage of 
guests, without reference to the time of day; 
a reception : as, the prosident’s levee. 

He (Broughaml had alsiiMi the other night, which was 


InlUlantly ^tended— the arohbishopa Duke of WeUlug. 
ton, Lord Grey, a host of people. 

' Grsm, Memoira Mireb 15, 1881. 
leyee^ (le-ve' or lev'?), v, t, [< tocoa, g,] To 
attend the levee of; fasten one’s self on, or 
pester, at levees. LKare.] 

Warm In pursuit, he toes all the great Young- 
levefOlt.G* [Also leq/kl, Itfiil; < leve^ now 
permission, + -fuL In tiie form Ueful, lefiil^ 
appor. oouf used with to/kf.] Allowable ; per- 
missible; lawful. « 

For to^ is with force force of showve. 

CAatiesr, PrOL to Beeve's Tels^ L 68, 
Hich men sayon that it la both toU and needfnll to them 
to gather riches together. Foe, p. 871 (Mores.) 

levcU (lev'el), n, and a* [< ME. level, levell, Uvel, 
< OF. livel, Uveau, leveat, later nivel, niveau, F. 
nimm (dial. levcau,ldvai, livi) b Sp. nkel, niveU 
lo as Pg. Utwl, ftto? B It. livello, i L. libeUa, a 
t)alanoe, a level, dim. of libra, a balance, a level ; 
nee Ubra, librate^, etc.] L ». 1. An instrument 
for determining ihe plane of the horizon, or the 
plane x>eimendioular to the direction in which 
hodicB fiw under the action of gravity. The 
ilmidest Instromeut nied for this puxpaie Is the plwaib- 
fills. This Is now superseded for most purposes py the 


tided witli a Chamber BO 
oontilved thatthelength 
of tbe bubble can be 
altered. The aplrlt-level 
la usnaUy reverwd in nee, 
and the mean of its two 
indications adopted. The 
splrlMevel Is an attach, 
ment of most geodetlcal 
Instruments; and there 
Is a special Inatrument 
caned atof or l evMng - 
frutrumaNf (which leaX 

Of Idle l^e eraftcB kh Bcmraianfli here todea . . , 
And em out by iqulre both lyne and toft. 

/to Plowman (0), xlL 117. 
In her lap she held aperpendloular or toi, as the ensign 
of evenness and rest. 

3. Jonton, King James's Coronation Entertainment. 
2. An imarinary surface everywhere perpen- 
dicular to the plumb-line, or line of gravity, no 
that it might be the free surface of a liquidl at 
rest. Every such surface is approximataiy that of an 
oblate spheroid, aa the Ma4^tor examido, la: but for 
must of the purposee of ordinary life It is convenletit, and 
occasions no senithlo error, to confound this sorfaco with 
its tangent plane at the point referred to— the plane of 
its horikm. Ihe vertloaT distance from any given lower 
level (In the atrlctor sense of the word), A, to a given 
higher level, 3, wUl vary with the latliudo ; but the work 
required to raise a given weight from A toll is everywhere 
the same. The to2 or hortiontal aurfsee la ordinarily 
apokeu of aa bekmglng to anytiito lying or moving upon 
i^ or to a Iliiuid whoae free auiface in oqnilibrinm will 
Qoinoido with a portion of It, and fr^uenny Indicates, in 
addition, aome reference to anme other o^eot having the 
Bjuno or a diilorent vertical elevation. Thna, we speak of 
the letml of a station (oftm with i^ereooe to some standard 
of olevatiuu), or of the feiwf ^ the sea: a liquid is spoken 
of M finding ifrtof; A is said to be on a tof wttA Ivw A 
and B are on a tof or on Me tamo ImnL 
Bach place la alternately elevated and depressed; but 
the ocean preaervea ita tol. 

«/. & Mitt, Pol. Econ., ni. ill. 1 1. 
The highest flood^mark was on a lead with tbe terrace 
round the house* Mn, Of^Aonf, Poor Gentleman, xlv. 

Hence— 8. Figuratively, degree of elevation 
as regards standing, condition, or action; a 
height reached or aimed at, £rom a social, in- 
tellectual, or moral point of view. The Idea of 
comparison, relativliy, or panlleliam Is prominent in this 
as 111 the literal slgnlflcatfon of the word ; and a natural or 
normal toi ii often ipoken of, after the analogy of a free 
liquid BurfSoe. 

It was no little aatisfaotlou to me to view the mixed 
moss of all ages and dignities mii a tol, partaking of 
the aame beiioflta of nature. Steele, Guardian, No. 174. 

Foppish airs 

And histrionic mumm'ry, that let down 
The pulpit to the level of the stage. 

Cowper, Task, 11. 664. 
When merit shall find Its toi. F, W, Rdberimn, 
A common toi of Interestaand social standing fostered 
uiiooiiventIuiiHl ways of thought and speech, and friendly 
human aympathies. i 

LowM, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 106. 
4. An extent of land-surface approximately 
horizontal and unbroken by irregularities; a 
plain. 

We rode a league beyond, 

And o'er a bridge of pinowood uroeslng, came 
On fioweiy icMfar underueath the crag, 

Full of all beauty. Tenngeon, Frinceea iU. 

6. The point-blank aim of a missile weapon, 
including the line of fire and the range or dis- 
tance the misdile in carried without deflection; 
hence, purpose; aim. 

As U that name, 

Shot from the deadly level of a gun. 

Did mnrder her. ShaS., B. and J., IIL K 106. 
Bring me within the level of your frown, 

But uioot not at me in your waken'd hate. 

<S!to., Sonnets, cxvli. 
Be the fair Leeet of thy Actions laid 
As Temp*nuioe wUls, and Prudence may persuade. 

Prior, Solomoti, III. 

6. In mining, a drift or nearly horizontal exca- 
vation made in opening a mine. Levels are ran 
to connect shafts ana wiusea so as to open and make 
ready for stoptng a certain amount of ground. .In a mine 


lavrt 

In MMit., . Md tanitat w« lb. tnA of » 
— '' or oanal, to t — — 


inat raon^ fOT a nm to 


regularly opeuM on a permanent vein, tbe levels are 
usually from 60 to 100 feet apert, but vary in position 
with the varying riohneN of the lode. 

7. A leveling-instrument. See clleometor-tol 
and leveliiM-dnstrumenU^AMn lefiL a modified 
wate^lovel, in which the horiaontal part m toe tube is 
reidaoed by long India-rubber tubing, for carrying lines 
of level round ooraers.-' IQlnd Itm See 
BrlCKIzyirB’ le^ a plummet attached to a wooden 
T haviiuv a line through the attechment of tbe plumb-line 
perpendloaliur to too edge of the wood.— Ozxpeiifem’ 
SomooBhrMlMerdlevd^ 

a level open to the aurfaoe at the aide of a wnley. Most 
mlnea have^ when poitibie, at laait one such level for 
dralnagei Also omled uda or aniwA— Itod level, a 
stretch of land without hills, and very nearly horiioiitel; 
henoe, aheolute nnifonnlty; nnvaryfng aameueas; nuv 


uoohol,aiid 

nd into toe 

fine Ifvcie hkve'biaddeB a^gndi 

Wlimor on a metalllo r 

Ftoapoaitlottcfthe 


or on a metalllo rule set against it so as to mark the 
babbit. Most flna levMs are pnh 


We bring to one dead level every mind. 

Pvpe, Dnnclad, iv. 866. 
AD nnneeeaiary rises and falls tin roads} should be 
avoided, but a dead tol is untovcrweto d i y ^ ^ 



CmvatfR SurvcjoiP Lorel. 


dtion, pusning a uiue wagon cauea a uriving-wagon. 
.rorkito, Uni iMlii^ BeeNnae.— uaM 
of liVOl, lines on a map representing toe intersections of 
the Bufaoe of the ground with level suifsoee; contour- 
lines.— Lodke Iona (invented by John LockeXa tnbe, like 
a small spy-gtaas, held In toe hand, and ao oontrived thu 
when the bnbble ocouplea the center of a small mlrnir 
within toe tube^ the axla of the instrament, the poaltioii 
of whMi Ii tedtatad by a orom-halr In thefleld, ulevel. 
This In stram e nt , which Is axtremely convciliOtlDr flSU 
geologists, la oaed forgetting toe height of riopea of ared- 
erato extent by holding the Instrument to the ere, noting 
Uio point In the ascending slope where, when toe tnafru- 
mont is level, toe orniB.luar strikes toe ground, thenindk- 
Ing to that and repeating the prooeae, until the q»oC is 
reached of which the h^ht is desired. The reanlt Is 
given by multiplying the height of the observer's eye 
above toe gruuno by toe numbm of stations Of eoana 
toe Instrament can be used only on a oontlnnonaly as- 
oen^g grade.— XAiOIII'UHriL Sameaej d tiiwiiM i toi, 

— Kmullllivd, a llnla-ievel In which merouiy's 

In place of water or 
alcohcd in the tube 
or trough.— r 

SameaaLoflie 
r'Mf-rtoordliif 
a machine 
which when paated 
over toe ground 
makes a profile or 
vortical Motion of 
a line of survey ; a 
grade -indicator. — 

atS^^wlSK 

reirit-levri attach- 
ed, for measuring 
dlfiereuoea of ele- 
vation, In oomieotioo with a leveling-staff. Fbr toe Ora- 
vaU menoeym* fowl, see dunwy-fowl.— WfitsMiViL a 
horiaontal tube with two upright brenoheiL mounted on a 
tripod, and partly filled with water, so that one can slifrt 
aenjM from the surfree of toe water in one upright bnnoh 
to that in the other. (See also arifffory-fonel, oottw^fowA 
/oof-fowti y-leveL) 

XL ffo 1. Lungin or oonstltutiiig a horizon- 
tal surface ; not uaviug one part niffher than 
another; horizontally even orw; not sloping: 
aa, level ground ; a level floor or pavement 
The .iUJ. ayde lyeto to the mofitayne warde, and ihat 
nedeto no walle, and it ia dreaaed ao yt It IsImmII abona 
and vonghted thraghout vnder nethe. 

Sir 3, Ou^forde, Fylgrymage, p. 84. 

0 God I that one might read toe of fate^ 

And see toe revolntloii of toe tones 
Make mountains fowl. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., III. 1, 47. 
In too more fowl parts of Navarin laland, these bands 
of atiatlfloation were nearly horisontal. 

Darwin, Oeol Obsenrationa, IL 44a 

2. L 3 ring in such a surface that no work is 
gained or lost in tho transportation of a par- 
ticle from any one point of it to any other; 
eqnipotential,— 8. Existing or acting in the 
same plane or course: continuing witiiout 
change of relative elevamon ; even inth some- 
thing else. 

Now toavea with fowl wing toe deep, then acirs 
Up to toe fioiy concave towering high. 

^«ba,P.L,||*eS4. 
Bound and full the glorions sun 
Walka with fowl awM the spray, 

Through his vestibule of Day. 

3. Taylor, Arid in toe Cloven Pina 
Its (BcrMurel having some things In it herd to be an- 
deniood ImpIteB that It has but some, and that most 
things in It are eanr to be understood, ue open a^ fosd 
to the meanest underatandinga. 

hp. Afforbiwy, Sermons, XX. lx. 
Where Pope, asinthe "Bapeof theLock," fbundasub- 
Jeot exactly fowl with hii genius, he was able to make 
what, taken fur all in all, istoe most perfect poem In toe 
language. Lowell, Study Windows, pi 481. 

The light thrilled towards her, fill’d 
With ang^ in strong fowl ^ht 

D, O, JtoawtH, xSe B lessed DamcBeL 

4. With refercoce to color, especially in dye- 
ing, even; unbroken; uniform. 

The perfection of cotton dyeing Is to produce on toese 
warps toe same tone and depui of colour m art found on 
toe worsted, so that toe entire ptooe may appear Und, tad 
free from any oheuky character. 

Wortafoy i fo wfifft, Id aer.,p. ML 

6. Equal in rank or degree. 

And your conceal'd sins,' though you work like UKdes, 
lie md to their Jnstloe. 

Beau, and FI,, TUeny and Theodoret, L 1. 
Be fosil In preferments, and yon wfll soon be as fowl in 
your learning. Baiiifsy, 

6. Well-aimed; direct; straight; in a right line; 
oonformable. 

Bveiytolng lies foari to our wish. 

BM., 1 Ben. XV., iv. 4. T. 

Levd u a oannon to tta Uaiik, SkaL, Bamlil^tv. X.4IK : 

7. Steady; in equiiioiae. [Bara.] 


10f«l 

It li not ft confident broir, nor the throng of wordi tint 
oomo . . . frmn yon, omn thruit mo from a inof ooiiiider* 
ctiou tof the Juitloe of a oaiimy. 

i^.,2Hen. IV., it. 1. 124. 

8. Well-balftucod ; of i^od judiniieTit: 
head. [Colloq. or ftlaiig, U . B.] 

There la a atrong auapiofon among men whoao heada are 
ImmI that this . . . pottormanoo ia a bluff. 

lint UwrU, Oabriol Conroy, xxxiz. 
Lml oroMdllff. Same u gradthcromtnff (whirh aee, un- 
der ef(M^fig):--levai SameaBMtt^otantWawf^ 

flic$ (whl A aee, under equipoUniikUi — To dO Ollft’fi Urvol 
bolt, to do one'a ntmoat. LSlang, U. 8.] 

■* Now you have a poaition in aoctoty, you mnat aasiat in 
•Ummdobjoota.” ... 1 said, "111 domy Lnd But, l)oo- 
tm?' B. B. Hah, Nla Level Beat 

■IjlL 1 and 8. Z«Nf, Flat^ Aunt In regard to the an^ 
face of land. Jiat la a depreolativo word, iudioatlng low- 
neia or unatcnujUveneM, or both ; laeaZ oonveya no alur, 
and la entirely oonalatent with beauty: aB.>tat marahea', 
laml prairtea. PUA is a rather more abaolute word than 
laeil. That which la /lot or la parallel to the horlaou ; 

• that which la even la free from iuequalltiea : a% an awn 


ItvaU (lov'el), r. ; pret. aud pp. Iwehid or Zev- 
alkd^ wp. ltn>olinft or lovelling, [< ImniO -, «.] I, 
trana, 1. To luaku horizontal; bring into a piano 
parallel to the horizon, aa bv tho use of a level- 
ing^nstrument: as, to level a billiard-table.^ 
8. To reduce or remove inequalities of surface 
in; make even or smooth: ns, to level a road 
or walk.— 8. To reduce or bring to tho same 
height as something else; lay flat; especially, 
to bring down to tho ground; prostrate. 

All thing! were Icwttcd by tho deluge. 

Bacon, l*hyiioal Keblei^ ix. 

4. To reduce to equality of conditlou, state, 
or degree ; bring to a common level or standing 
in any respect: as, to level ranks of society. 

To hfid him with a headhorough, boodl^ or watohman, 
were bnt little better than he ii ; confltable I'll able him. 

Middleton, Changellug, 1. 2. 
Ihlf aenie of mankind Is so far from a leveUinff princi- 
ple that It only seta ui upon a true boali of diatlnctluu, 
and doublea tho merit of such aa become Uielr condition. 

Siide, Tatler, No. C9. 

6, To direct to an object, in a iiarticular line, 
or toward a purpose ; point or aim. 

For all his iiilnde on honour fixed la, 

To which lio leveh nil 1 i1h pnrpoaia. 

Shieniier, Mutlier llub. Tale, 1. 772. 
The setting auii . . . 

Against tlio easteni gate uf Paradise 
LewB'd hli evening rgys. MUUm, P. L , Iv. 54S. 
finoli is the clamour of rooka, daws, and kltcft 
Th* explosion of tlie leveU'd tube excites. 

Oov/per, llop^ L SDO. 

6. To adapt; suit; proT>ortiou: as, to level o1>- 
serrations to tho capacity of children.— 7. In 
durv., to find the hfvel or the relative olevution 
of by observation or measurement. 

An ancient river-bod In tho desert . . . will soon be 
fswffwi throughout Its extent, and tho oonfllot of oplulun 
be settled by ... a careful survey. Seimm, VI. biu. 

8. In dyeing, to make smooth and uniform. 
Bee lom\ a., 4. 

This liquid [tartar] is employed by some dyon for 2swf- 
Uag oertain odours. W, Crodkee, Byeing, etc., p. 54a 
Td levfil down or up, to lower or ndse to the same level 
or status— to IsMl up bolng used ipecifloally of raising a 
lower person or class to the level of a higher. 

Sir, your levellers wish to leed down as far as them- 
■dvea ; but they camiot bear hoettinn im to themselves. 

Juhneon, iiiBosweU, an* 17(21. 
■Ivn. 8. To iftML destroy, demolish. 

Iir intram, 1. To be in the same direction 
with something; bo aimt^d. [Hare.] 

He to his engine flew, . . , 

And rais'd it till ItJe^'d right 
Against the glow-wumi tall of kite. 

S, Buder, Uudibraa, n. 111. 448. 

8. To point a weapon at the mark : take aim : 
as, be leveled and fired; hence, to direct a pur- 
pose; aim. 

Thou lonely Venus: 

With thy Mind boy that almost iieuer mtaaea 
But hits our hartei when he Isusla at vi. 

iNittanhom, Arte of Bng. Poeaie, p. 147. 
Ambitious York did ftwf at thyorown. 

8hak., SHen. VL, U. 2. If). 
He lifts the tube, and Iseslf with hli eye ; 

Straight a short thunder breaks the troaen iky. 

Pope, Windsor Forest^ 1 . 121). 

8t. To conjecture ; attempt to guess. 

8o conning that you can Is vsff at the dispositions of 
wenwn whom you neuer knew. 

Lpiy, Suphuea and Ids England, p. 288. 
Bravest at the last. 

She UeeU'd at onr purposes, and, bdim royal, 

Took her own way. 8hak., A. and C., v. a 888. 

4. To accord; agree; suit. [Rare.] 

8ooh aooommodatton and beaort 
AalfSfli with her breeding. 

AKk,(Nhdto,LaM)L 
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6. To work with a leveling-dnstroment ; midee 
the observations necessary for constructing a 
profile or vertical section of any line on uie 
earth’s surface, or for ascertaining the differ- 
ence of elevation between two or more stations, 
levels, e. A corruption of lovy^. 

From taking teueU by vnlawfnil measuro. 

Breton, l*s«qufl'B Preoesstou, p. 8. (Daviee,) 

lewel-coilt (lev^el-koil), n. fTormorly also 
ieveVrcoyk; an acoom. form of OF. levtHtul, a 
game so called (see the def.), < lover, raise, + 
cul buttock (< L.ct(l«8,tho posterionn; lever le 
eulf in slang use, rise.] 1. An old (3hriBtinas 

C e in which one player hunted another, the 
t giving up his seat to the winner. 

May we play not Leeetmi [road IcMl-eopIl? I have 
not pulenoe to stay iUl another match bo made. 

Sht^yiing Leto.] in a Gam at liogiul (1068), p. 6. 

Hence— 8. Riotous sport of any kind. 

Yonng Justice Bramble has kept tewi eoyl 
Here In our quarters, stole away our daughter. 

B. Jonstm, Tsle of a Tub^ 111. 2. 
Tae. How now ! what coil is here? 

Slaek. Xsesi-coff, you sec, every man*! pot. 

Beau atid FI. h i^tliful Friend^ L 8 

lewal-djeizig (lov'el-di^ing), n. Tho process 
of dyeing evenly where, from the groat affinity 
between the goods and tho dye, the portion first 
dyed would absorb too much coloring matter. 
It is usnally acoompllihed by adding iu the Itath a quan- 
tity of ciystalllsed sulphate of soda (Olanber's salto^ 
levoler, leveller (lov'el-6r), w. 1. One who 
levels or makes oven : one who or that which 
brings or rcKluces to a level, or destroys by lev- 
eling: as, time is the great levcler.^2. One 
who desires or strives to bring men to u common 
level; one who would level social distinctions, 
or who disregards differences of rank or status. 

Its struoturo strongly proves tho truth of tlic maxim 
that princes are true leesfienr— real republioans -among 
themselves. Brougham. 

8. [cap.] Oue of a party which arose in the 
'army of the Long Parliament about 1(147. They 
professed a detormlnaiion to level all raiiki and estublisn 
equality In titles and estates throughout tho kingdom. 
They were put dowu by Fairfax. 

They were termed leveBera upon a protended principle 
which they espoused, to endeavour to obtHin such an equal 
righteous distribution of Justioo in guvummeiit to all de- 

{ rroes of poqple Uiat ft sliould not be in Uiu power of tho 
lighest to iipiiress their inferiors, nor should tho meanest 
of Uie people be out uf capacity to arrive at the greatest 
office and olgnlty In tlio state. Baker, ('hurles XL , an. 1048. 

4. A screw or other device fitted to tho leg of a 
billiard-table or to any piece of apparatus for 
adjusting Die table or apparatus to a true level. 
—5. An oarth-scrapor. 
levaleafit, a. A variant of leanilcsfi^. 
IfiVel-haaded (lev Nd -hedged), a. Sensible; 
shrewd. [OoUoq. or slang.] 

It la to Im regretted that Uie State Dopiutraent loses the 
services of so oouiputoiit oud level-headed n chief. 

The Ameriean, XIV. 841. 

laveliu, ImlUsg (lev'ol-ing), w. [Verbal n. 
of levetif V.] 1 . The act or process of reducing 
nil uneven surface to a level or plane.— 8. Tho 
art or operation of ascertaining tho different 
elevations of objects on tho surfoite of the earth; 
the art or practice of finding how much any 
assigned point on tho earth’s surface includea 
in a survey is higher or lower than another as- 
signed point. It is a branch of surveying of great lm< 


Itven 

with the phis and aooantrlo dUka the frauw is qgiokly 
and aoonjatAly bent to tha form of tho tiaot. 

levelillff-lnitrilllMIlt (lev'el-ing-in'str^-ment), 
n. An Instrument for use in surveying, of dif. 





instruments oommoulv employed arc a level ur Icveling-in- 
strument and a pair uf leveling-staffa One of the staffs is 
held up verUcaljy, resting upon Uio ground at the initial 
point The observer then goes forward witli his instru- 
ment for a convenient distance, mskon his telescope level, 
and directs the rod-man to raise or lower the target until 
it is at the height of the telescopo. This Is oallid a 6^ 
etehL The bemht of tho taigei on the rod Is now read. 
The other rod has meantime been oarried forward, and is 
olNunwed in the same manner. This Is called n/ore-ekM, 
llie instroment is now osnied forward and a back-sight 
Is made on the leal rod. When a bench-mark or other 
terminus is reached, all the fore-sights are added toge- 
ther, as woU os all the Iwok-ilghts. and the differeuoe of 
the sums Is the dlflerenoe of uevailcm. 
leveling-block (lev^el-lug-blok), n. In iron 
ship-huJldinff, a cast-iron platfonn made up of 
larra reotiuigulapr castings having as many 
holes with centers from fonr to five inches 
^art oast in them as the castiugs can contain. 
The faces of tho blocto are level Pina with eooentrlo 
disks fitted to their heads are inserted into tho holes. The 
disks have holea arranged with different degreee of eeceu- 
triolty. The bloOk ormatfonn is used for bending frames, 
etc. A mold, to the form of which a frame la to ne bent, 
is laid upon ue blook, and Its form is traced by a ehalk- 
maifc. The pIna are then arranged in tho holes so that 
the heated iron frame may be bent upon them into the 
form of the trace. The temperature of the heatitig is in- 
dloated by orange-rod; and by the nse of Torkina tools, 


Levsliflghtttniment. 

f erent forms, but consisting essentially of a tel- 
escope carrying a parallel, rigidly connected, 
and sensitive spirit-level. Tho tdesoope is mounted 
on a stable stand, and Is capable of adjustment in all db 
rectlons by means of screws. 

IfiveUng-plOW (lev'el-i«g-plou). n. A plow 
adai)t(S lor leveling the ridges thrown up in 
some forms of oultivaiion in rows, 
leveling-pole, levellng-rod (lev'oi-ing-poi, 
-rod), n, Bamo as leveUng^ntaff, 1. 
leveling-florew (lo v^el-ing-skrO), n. 1 . In a mill, 
a screw in the hurst or frame on which a run 
of millstones is placed, used to give a vertical 
adjusiinont and^ng it to an exact level. It 
acts against an iron plate set in a bedstone.- 
2. In a surveying or portable astro- 
nomical instrument, anv one of tho 
screws us(‘d fur leveling the horizontal 
plate or that part of tho instrument on 
which the horizontal angles are read 
off. In most English theodolites uid leveling- 
instruments tliore aiw two iNUm of levdiiig* 
screws; in French and German Instruments 
iisuslly only three sorows. 
leveliiig-Btaff (lev'el-iiig-stAf), ». 1, 

An instrument used in leveling, in con- 
junction with a levoling-iustrumeut or 
with a spirit-level and a telescope, it 
Is variously coiistruoted, bnt oonslsts essentially 
of a graduated imle with a vane didlng ujiou ft 
so as to mark the height at any distance above 
tho ground. 8ee20iwgng,2. Also oalled IfwMiig- 
UvOing-rod, MoMm^pde. or 
8. An instrument used to support a 
glass plate horizontally so that it cpn 
retain a fluid upon its upjier surface. 

It is usually in the form of a trijwd fit- 
ted with adjusting-screws or ](»velers. 
levellna (lev'el-lzm), n. [< letell + 

The leveling of distinctions in 
society, or the principle or doctriue of such 
leveling. [Rare.] 

leveller, levelling. Bee leveler, leveling, 
levelly (Jev'el-li), adv. In a level manner; 
evenly; equally. [Rare.] 

Neither would pnises and actions appear so lewUy eon- 
ourreut in many other of the Grecians as they do in these. 

liobbef, tr. of Inucydldea H 

levelneee (lev^el-nes), n. The conditiou of be- 
ing level; evenness; equality. 

The river Tiber is expressed lying along, for so yon mnst 
remember to draw rivers, to express their levemm with 
the earth. Feaeham, Drawing. 

level-iraiet, level-sioet, n. [Appar. < OF. lem, 
raise, 4- m, i$on, over. Of. level'll,] Same 
as levelFCoil, Skelton, 

By tragiok deaths device 
AmbltloaB hearte do play at leuMee, 

BylveMer, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeka it* The Decay. 

laven^ (lev^n), n, [Early mod. E. also 
Z 0 (to<m;<IO 2 .j 0 tvfto,i 0 pya,lightnii^^ Koappar. 
source in AS., oonneonon with AeL %, % (E. 
lagB), lightning, AS. Iwet, (E. laiti), lignt- 
ning, AS. Mm (E. light, or wltn Mma 

(E.iMiml), gleam, beiitf pnonetioally improba- 
ble.] Ligmming. [ObBolete or aronaio.j 
With Wilde thonder dynt and fiiy Isesae 
Koote thy walked uekke be to-broke. 

Ohaueer, Frol to Wife of Bath'i TUe, I 27a 
As when the flashing Leetn haps to light ^ 
(Jppon two itubbone oMies. 

* ir, F. Q., V. vL 4a 


LsreUtif- 
(def. s). 
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, when Imd h««nl the Uw. 

Mid thundar^tk end fluhlnff Mt 

• SooUt Maxmkmt L §8, 

[Earlv mod. E. also loaven; < ME. 
levynenj,< levene, liffhtniug: see ietfon^, 
ft.l L trans. To smite with litrbtDixiff. 

XI. intrang. To flash; shine like li^tning. 

Thonret full throly with s thlcdte hallo ; 

With a Immung light as a low tyre. 

Blaaet all the brode see u It bran w61d. 

1. lOSa 

l 6 T 6 il% ft. An obsolete form of leaven^ 
ie 7 en^(l 6 v^n),n. [Origin obsoure.l A lawn; an 
open space between or among woods. [Scotch .] 

And aee ye not that braid braid load, 
tlfeav 
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of a bam-door. BaIUw«U.^5. The fl»t row 
of a flBbing-net.^ 6 . Generally, a rod or bar. 

There are eertaloe dih«ihelli, like Soalop-ahella, foniid 
on the ahore, ao great that two stnMig men with alasner 
can aoaroe dnw one of them after them. 

Pflgrimaga P» 
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larv^iftdc (lev'to-Jak). n, A Ufttng derlae. 
It oooflita of a posl^ a lUdl^raok working In gulde- 
waya formed In or attaohed to tno poit and oanylng a atop 
which anpporta the obfeot to be lifted, a pawl plToted to 
the poit and engaging the alldtng-zaok to hold the 1 
from deeoendlng, and a lever which la pivoted to the 


the poit and engaging the aUdlng-iaok to hold the litter 
from deeoendlng, end a lever which la pivoted toil 
and oarrlea a pawl whioh engagca the teeth of the i 
alldee It upward, thua ralalng the weight 
lOWirock (lev^dr-ok), w. A variant of lay 




nr for calcoiating tbc value of a sum of produota of two fao> 
tora. — Bint Isw. a lever having arma bent at an angle, 
with thefulommattheangle.— Bant-lsvor baJanos, m 
kMi^ tofofi0i.--Oatdh4mr, a lover which oarriee a 
catch, aaapartof the valve-gcar of an ongliie.— Qompoand 
Itvsr, a machine oonaiating of aeveral aimple levara com* 
binM together and acting on each other.— Oonttnnil 


Iflwwdck (lev^dr-ok), w. A variant of laverodc^ 
for larAi. 

lewor-praiB (lev ^dr-pres), n. In mock., ai^ 
press in which power in applied to the ** fol- 
lower” or platen by means of a lever, or a 
combination of Idvors, as by a treadle, etc., as 
distinguished from a pendulum-, screw-, or fly^ 


That lies aoroM that lily Inwrif . 

Thomat the Bkjmtr (Child’s Ballads, L ill). 

levin^braiidt, n, A bolt of lightning. 

nis burning Mn-bnmd in hand he tooke. 

Vt C)», V u* vi* SO. 

leTOniMfi ff* [Early mod. E. also leavening; 
< men4ngf levenynge; verbal n. of leven^, 
r.] Ldghtniiig. 

Sins that the fire qf gods and king of men 
Strake me with thondor, and with teaumkig blast 
Surrey, Jfineid, IL 

lever^ (lev 'dr or iS'vdr), a. [Formerly also 
leaver; < ME. lever, kvour, a lever, < OF. teveor, 
leveur. F. leveur, a lifter, a lever (also OF. and 
F. Imcr, a lever, with dlfl. suffix), < L. levator, 
a lifter, \ levare,'pv, Icratu#, raise: see Isoattfi.j 
1 . A simple machine, consisting of a bar or 
rigid piece of any shape, acted upon at different 
points by two forces which severally tend to 
rotate it in opposite directions about a fixed 
axis. The bearing of this axis la called the feimm; of 
tbo two foroot one, ooncelvod os something to be fial- 
aiioed or overcome, is termed the riMMofics^foaa, oriMij^M| 
while the other, conceived as voluntarily applied, Is termed 
the pmeef. Iheso are underitood to act In the plane of 
rotation, and each perpendicularly to the line Joining the 
point of its applioatlou to the fixed axis. The lengths of 
these two lines are termed the arm of the lever. 11 the 
load is ten times as groat aa the power, but the power la 
ton times aa far from the fulcrum as the load is from the 
fulcrum— or, generally, if the two foroea arc Inversely as 
their respecuvo arms - then the lever Is iu equilibrium. 
'Ihis princlidc^ beautifully demonstrated by Archimedes, 
was adopted Iw Lagrange aa one of the two fundamental 
principles of statics, the other being the princlplo of the 
inclined plane. A lever is said to be of the firsts second, 
or third kind, according aa of the three points- the ful- 




Lersri. 

, P, Ailenun ; r. power; W, lotul or weight, a and Sue leven of the 
nitt kind, r a^ 4 of the Hooond, and t luid/ of the third. In e, e, 
and/ the pulley is ueeil In combination with the lover, r* Is a com* 
fxmnd lever, or a comblnatiun of lovers. 

cruro, the pointof application of the load, and that of the 
power— the flret, second, or third Is between the other 
two. But this distinction is insignlfloant : and when theae 
three polnte are the vertices of a triaimlo. and tbo lever 
is not ill the form of a ban whioh often happens, the 
distinction becomes ooufused. Among the innumerable 
examples of levers may be mentioned the steelyard, the 
erowbar, oars, and the bones of tlie human limbs. 

A Isesr to uplift the earth 
And roll it In another courae. 

Teniigsoni In Memoriam, oxUL 

S, In apeciol uses— (a) In eurg,, an Ingtru- 
ment for applying power, as one of the arms 
of au obgtetrical lorcops, used in delivery as 
a tractor; the vectis. (b) In dentiatry, au in- 
strument used in extracting the etumps of 
teeth, (o) In a eteam-engine, a bar used to 
control by hand the movement of the engine 
in starting or reversing it; a starting-T 


^ ding 

for other purpoaea- lever, a lever formed 
of two ports, formeily used for mmding the hand-bow, a^ 
balist, or crossbow.— Biterodiomous lever. See 
rodfomous.— lisver luuid-oar, a hand-oar which la driven 
bymeansof levers attached to oronka.— live lever. See 
mws.— Universal lever.a oontrivanco by meant of which 
the reoiprocnttng motion of a lever ia made to communi- 
cate a continuous rotatory motion to a wheel, and a eon- 
tinuous rectilinear motion to anything attached by a rope 
to the axle of the wheel. (Bee also Jloattng-leeer, hand- 
km.) 

leyer^ (Icv'dr or le'v6r), v. U [< leeer\ n,l To 
act upon, as raising, lowering, etc., with a lever. 

One of these looks they picked, and then, by Uming np 
the comer, forced the other three. 

JL L. Steemecn, XTanoois Villon. 

lever^, a. and adv, Au obsolete comparativo 
of lief. 

leverage (lev'Cr- or 16'v6r-aj), n. [< fweri + 

1. Tho action of a lever: the arrange- 
ment by which lever-power is gained. 

'ilie fulcrum of the lemage, L Taylor. 

2. Lover-power; tho mechanical advantage or 
power gained by using a lover. 

The puny kreirage of a hair 

Tlio planet's impulse well msy spare. 

FAWltwTTho Waiting. 

3, Figuratively, advantage for accomplishing 
a purpose; increased power of action. 

A leverage is at onco gained {by a certain prooeduro] for 
the removal of other obitaoles and abuiea. 

D« A, WeUe, Merchant Marine^ p, 160. 

Such men have the sensibilities that give Irtwrope to the 
moralist. W. Jl. Sorky, Ethics of naturalism, p. 146. 

lever-board (lev'6r-bord), n. A corruption of 
louver-hoard. Bee louver-^window, 
lever-brace (lev'er-bras), n. A brace worked 
by a lover, which has usually a ratchot motion, 
as in tho ratchet-drill. 

lever-oompreaBor (ler'Cr-kpm-pres'pr), n. A 
device for applying prossuro to an object un- 
der the microscope. E, JL Knight. 
lever-drill (lev'Sr-drii), n, A machine-tool in 
wliioii tho tool-spindle works with a spline in 
tho soekot of the wheel which rotates it, and is 
projected axially by a lever to bring it toward 
or away from its work. E. H, Knight. 
leveret, n. A Middle English form of limy. 
lever-engine (lev'dr-en^jin), ft. In eteam-engin., 
a modifloation of a side-Deam ongiue, in wnioh 
the beams are levers not of tho first but of the 
second order, the piston-rod connection being 
at one end of the beams, the fulcrum at the 
other, and the orank-conneotion at some inter- 
mediate point. In this kind of engine the ''throw** 
of the ennk is always less then the stroke of the piston. 
Also colled graaeha^^m-enyine. Seo out under gnMep- 
per-heam. 

lever-680apement(lev'Sr-es-kftp'm$nt),w. Bee 
eeoapemmt, 2, 

leveret (lov'er^et), n. [< OF. levret (of. equiv. 
levreteau, and levrault, F. levraut), a young hare, 
dim. of levre, F. Ubvre b Sp. Uehre b Pg. lehre 
B It. lepre, a hare, < L. kpue (f^or-), a hare: 
see Lepus, Ct. levrier.'^ A hare iu its first 
year; ayonimhare. 

lever^lkin (lev'dr-et-skin), n. A name given 
to a Japanese oeramio glaae, usually deepl; 


generally , 

lovor, but sometlmee by a screw used m a substitute fbr 
the weighti.*-Oom|Kniiid lever^prsss, a press oomprls- 
ing a system of oompound levers.— DunliX lew press, 
a preas having two oam-lkoecl levers chawu together by 




ers of the roof-timber of a house, be- 
_ itself not a prem, but a part of the fxme- 
work. SaXJkoeU.'^i. The lower movable board 


black, upon which thin suver lines are applii 
having a fancied resemblance to hare’s fur. 
laver-XBUOdt (lev'dr-fft^set), n. An automatic 
faucet whioh closes by a spring and opens by 
means of a handle or lever. Caf-Euild^» Diet. 
lever-firamB (lev'er-fr&m), n. In a railroad 
hwid-oar, a wooden trume, shaped somewhat 
like a letter A, which supports the levei^aft 
and lever on the platform. Car-Builder^a Diet. 
lever-hoist (lev'er-holst), n. A form of liftings 
jack employing a lever revolving or reciprocat- 
ing on a fixed asda. a pair of short arms or sUnups 
ore so ottoobed to the lovor that their ends fit into rooks 
set upon both sides, and by uotohlng upon the rook-teeth 
1 eltemotejddes they enmde the lev 


Levwlu fUoott. 


enable the lever to raise s weight 
See/aloon. 


pui 

of the duplex levei^press.'' 
lever-valve (lov'^ivvalv), n. A safety-valve 
kept down by the pressure of an adjustable 
weight. In locomotives a spring Is substitute for the 
weight and the pressure Is regulated by a screw and In- 
dloatod on a brass plate. Bee valve ind eitftty^valve. 
leverwood (lev^6r-wfid), n. The hop-hombeam 
or ironwood. Oiftrya Virginiea. See (Mitnfa. 
levetf (lev'et), n. [< F. lever, raise, < L. tevare: 
see Uvnntl.l A musical call or strain intended 
to arouse or excite; a blast of a trumpet to 
awaken soldiers in the morning. 

Come, sirs, n quaint lesri, 

To waken our brave geiiomi I then to our labor. 

FkkhMr, Double Marriigo, U. L 
Waked very early ; and when it was time, did call up 
Will, and we rusc^ and muslquo (with a bandore for the 
base)dldglvemoaf«iwg. Diary, L 836. 

lavetananttf Bame as lieutenant, 
levettast, n, pL [Early mod. E., appar. irreg. 
(for the sake of the rime, in this one instance) 

< level, now leaved + -ct] Leavings. 

Then gaddor they vp tlioir leeriMf, 

Not the best murseia but gobbettiii^ 

Whioh mto pover people they deale. 
J?f^atidJ9ttrbNc,EodemoandbeuottWrotb,p.B0L (Boufiia) 

leviable (lev'i-i^bl), a. [< Imyi + -ahfd.] 1, 
Capable of being levied and collected. 

Ilenois M. Doriiori woiild*bo purchaser is warned that 
it never can be wortli his while to nioko improvements on 
his prupor^, einoe thvy would only odd to the standard 
of the fine kukMe in theee evontuallties. 

Mainet Early Law aud Ouitoo^ p. 809. 

2. That maybe levied upon; capable of being 
seised npon execution. 

levlatium (l^vi'a-than), n. [b F. Uviathan 
B Bp, leviatdn = JPg. Icvinihan, < LL. leviathan, 

< Heb. livydthdn, ah aquatic animal (see def.): 
cf. Heb. md, cleave; Ar. lawa, bend, twist.] 
1, An aquatic animu mentioned in the Old 
Testament, it la described in Job xlS. epparently ss 
a orooodlle; in lio. xxvii. 1 it is colled a piercing and a 
crooked seipont ; and it li montloued indefluitely In Ps. 
Ixxlv. 14 (w food) aud l*s. civ. 86. 

Hence, in modem use— 2. Anv great or mon- 
strous marine animal, as the whale. 

Wond wo by »ea? the drad Leukthan 
Tunia vpaide- ' 

Sylveekr,] 

lliero leviathan. 

Hugest of living creatures, on the deep 
Strotoh'd like a promontory, sletm or swlma 

8 . Anything of yast or huge lAze. 

The oak kvtaihane. whose hnjM ribe make 
Their olsy creator tho vain title take 
Of lord of thee [the oooan]. 

Syron, Cbilde EavoUt Iv. UL 
LgfiathaB oaavaa, coarse canvss used for deoomiivo 
needl^orlL the strands being made of two or even three 
threads eaon, laid side by side.- Lsvlatliaii wooi a soft 
and loosely laid wool or worsted, used for needlework on 
leviathan oanvaa. 

IfVloelllllW (lev>i-Berf-l||r), a. r< L. Iwi,, 
smooth, + NL. eellula, cell: see eelhtJar.] Per- 
taining to or consisting of nnstriated musole- 
fiber.— LevlodUnlar myoma, a myoma oompoaed of 
amooth muiole-nbers. ^ ^ . 

levier (lev'i-9r), n. [< tooyl + -drl,] One who 
levies. Imp. Diet, 

leviMblB (fev'i-ffl-bl), a. K leviga(te)i + 
•Hej Capable or being rubbed or ground 
down to fine powder. 

levigate^ (lev'i-gftt), d. t.: pret. and pp. leek 
gated, ppr. leeigattM, [< L. IMgahk, pp* of 
mHgare (> It. leeigare b Sp. Pg. I^or m F, 
Im^), midce smooth, < Ima, erroneously ia- 
vie (b Gr. heloc, for ef. equiv. poet hmh 


Tunia vpaide-down the bqyling Ocean. 

If, ur. of Du Bertas'i Weeks, iL, The Varies. 



lififllt 

for ^Xifjpdc), imooth, + agore. do, make: aee 
a^] 1. To rub or grind to a nne impalpable 
powder, aa in a mortar. Bee levigatiou. 

XakM logic IwibiBCi tbe big crime mail 

Bmmifiingt Ring and Boo^ 1. 42, 

The maaricot [protoxfd lead] ... it remored, 
groand, and mgoML . , . The nvdaot la minium, or 
Nd-lead. Spmt Sneye, Maniyf,, pTiVia 

2t» To plane; polish; make emooth. 

When uae hath Uvipaied the omna, and made the way 
ao amooth and eaiie that the aplrlta naaa wiiliout any Btcmi 
ttmaeobjeota are no longer felt JwrroNi^ WortcMH, Iz. 

irvliatillf-mlll, a mortar hav. 
log a peaUe fitted With a crank and mounted In a frame, 
for oonvenienoo in grinding drugab painta, oto. 
levigate^ (lev'i-^t), a. [s it. hvigaUf = Pg. 
levigadOj < L. igiHgatus, pp. of Uvigare, make 
•mooth: nee tho verb.] Smooth as if poliahed ; 
having a polished sunaee : applied m botany 
to leaven, needs, etc. Also Um^ate, 

IfVliate^ (lov'i-g&t), V. L] uret. and pp. levi^ 
paM, ppr. liwigating^ [< L. l^rigaim^ made 
light, pp. of livigare^ make l^ht, < light (nee 

ugere^ do: nee orf. J To lighten j make 
light of; belittle the importance of. [Aare.] 
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im 


n. infroiw. To act or move by foroe of levity LeifltiilB (Id'vlt-iim), a. [< Leviie + 4im.1 
.that in, by a repulsive foroe, oontnury to grav- The dootrinos and pi^tioeB of the Leviten. 
ity ; overooroe the foroe of gravity by means of IfTitOB (lev'i-tgn), n. [ML. a Bleovo> 

specific lightness : especially, in recent use, said less robe.] A sleeveless robe worn by h^^yptian 
of a body heavier than the air, but supposed monks. 

.. .X qP. levito > Sp. Iwiduif 


lei^te® (lov'i- 
levigate*'^, r,] 1 J 


A),o. 


[< L. ISt^aius , see 


fhtouod; alleviatod, 

Wherby hit Isbnun being ImigaiUt and made more tol- 
Icrsble, he ahal goueme with the better iduyio. 

Sir T, Myot, The Oovonemr, L & 

IgTintion (lev<i-g&'8hQn), n. [p F. Icvigation 
m Sp. levigwtion as Pg. leviga^ = It. leviga^ 
siono, < L.ldi^a^(n-), a smoothing, < ISvigare. 
np, levigatHSf make smooth: see migato^f r.j 
The act or operation of grinding or rubbing a 
solid snbstanoe to a fine impalpable powd(;r. 
A mortar and peaUe arc commonly ueod In the procoM, 
and it ia completed by allowing tho ooaner particles to 
aattte in water, then decanting the latter, letting it stand 
till the ftne powder has fallen to tho bottom, and finally 
pomiim off tho water. In tho oheinloal aualysia of mln- 
enla tma prooeu la repeated until the mineral haa been 
rednoed to a auffident degree of flneiioss, the coaner part 
beliig auUeoted to furtlior pnlveriiation after each sepa- 
ration by the aid of the water, 
lAvlnit. M. Bee Uwen^, 

An obsolete variant of leaim* 


to rise in it by spiritual means. 

That dlatinotion between graritatlng and UvtkMng mat- 
ter .. . which the phianomena of thoir [oometa'j taili 
afford. iJmehet, Pop. Lecta., p 14a 

It la asserted that a man or a woman InUaird to the 
celling, floated about there, and finally Bailed out hr the 
window. Nineteeu^entiuy, XXI. 201. 

levltatiott (lev-i-t&'shQn), ». [< levitate H- -ion.] 

1. The act of making l^ht; lightness; bnoy- 
aney. 

The lungs also of birds, as oompared with the lum of 
quadruponiL contain In them a provision dlstltignishingly 
oalonlated for this same purpose of iasifoMon. 

Nat. Theol,, zll. | a 

2. 

of bodies heavier than air beL ^ . 

means rendered buoyant in the atmospuere. 

The UnUattan In this ease was by the hound Shaman in 
one lodge being found unbound in the cither. 

SWmes, XL 870. 

liVltator (levM-ta-tgr), n. [< levitat{im) + 
-Of.] One who believes in the supposed spir- 
ituallstio phenomena of levitation, or professes 
to be able to exhibit them. 

Tbooretloally, therefore, wo can hiTe no sort of ohjoo- 
tion to your miraole. And our reply to the UrMm Is 
Jnst the same. Why should not your friend ** levitate ** f 
Bvadey, Nineteenth Oontniy, XXI. 802. 

Levlte (IS'vit), n. [= F. lAvite k Sp, Pg. It. 
Levitat < LL. LeviteSf Jbevita^ < Gr. An^/r^c, a 
Levite, < Heb. Levi^ one of the sons of Jacob.] 
1. In JewUfh histf a descendant of Levi, one of 
the sons of Jacob; one of tho tribe of Levi. 

1 have taken your brethren the JMhM from among the 
children of Israel ; to yon they are given aa a gift for the 
. ..... -thelabomacleofthe 


ness, < IMe, light, akin to Gr. light, atnl 
to E. lighfif q. v.] 1. Lightness of weight; rel- 
atively small specific gravity. 

Their extreme minnteneaa and InUy enable them looiil- 
dial to be dlqieiied and carried about cy the allghtest onr- 
renU of air. Bwtey, lUolosy, v. 

9. A tendency to rise by a foroe contrary to 
gravity. 

For positive tin I see it better proved than it hath 

hltheno been, 1 allow no such thing planted in snhlanaiy 
bodies, the proponent gravity of some suffloing to idvu 
others oomperatlve or retpeotive Ughtness. 

Bogie, Notion of Natnra I Tu 

The slmrie rise as by speoiflo not into a partlen- 
lar virtue^ out into the rurfon of all the virtaei, 

Bmtnbnt Essayi^ let ser., p. 260. 

8. Lightness of spirit or temper, fipeoifloally- 
(at) Oheerfnlneas ; ease of mind. 

To what a blessed Miy, . . . to what a cheerful light- 
ness of ndrlt is ho oome (hat oomee newly from oonfes- 
sloii, and with the seal of absolution upon him I 

Donne^ Sermona izlv. 
(6) Carelessness of temper or oonduot; want of serious- 
dispoririem to tnillo; inconstancy; vOlatlUly: aa 


ness, , 

the levity of youth. 

Tho Censor, 

not to discover so mm 
tare. 


Sm Ufvgne, 


levir {m (St. dajo, orig. = 
AS. tdoor s OHS. rciS/mr), a hus- 


(lev'i-p6d), a, [< L* I9via, smooth, + 
peH~(ped»)f foot.j Smooth-footed. 
liTlrate (lev'i-rat), n. J=: Bp. UwiratOj < NL. 

(ectrafva < L, feci ' 

Skt. dSmra as AS. 

band’s brother, + •atm, E. ^he in- 

■titation of marriage between a man and the 
widow of his brother or nearest kinsman under 
certain oiroumstanoes. Among the ancient Hebrews 
such marriage was required In case the brother died ohlld- 
lesa (or (he puipose of oontluuliig hli family, tho first- 
born sou being too heir of tlie dooessed hosbaud. (Dent. 

XXV. 5-10 ; see also Mat xxil. 84-20.) Avm tho book of 
Ruth it appears that the obligation rested upon the near- 
est kinsman of the husband If there was no brother. It 
wasooiinted disgraceful fora man to refuse to submit hioi' 
self to it A similar custom prevails in parts of India. 

An institatlon . . . known oommonly as tho 
but oalled by tho Hindus In its more general form, the 
Niyoga. Jffaffie, Early Law and Oustom, p. 100. 

Ifflratlc (lev-i-ratMk), a. [< {evirate + -io.] 

Pertaining to tho levirate. 
liflratiGiu (lev-i-rat'i-kjil), a. [< leviratie + 

•all Same M leviratie. 

Theflrtt-borneoncffaMiiiriMmairiagewaaiwokone^ ® ^ 

and registered es the son of the deceased brother. levitioo h Pg. It. levitfeOj 

BeanAOM 


upon him, told him that he ought 
ji feo% In matters of a serious ni- 
JdOiton, Trial of Ladies' Qnarrola 

-Byn. 8 (bL levity, FfiyMfnm, FriveUty, lAght- 
mem. All these words are founded upon the Idea of the 
lack of physical and, by figure, of mental and moral sub- 
Btanoo or weight with a resulting ease In tiying away from 
what is wise. The first three refer especially to outward 
oondnot Levity is a want of serlousneai, temporary or 
hahltnal, a disposition to trifle with Imporiant Interests. 
yatatiUty Is that moral defect 1^ which one cannot dwell 
long upon any ono object of thought or turns qniokly 
from one source of pleasure to another; the word does 
not convey much ofi^brium : in the young some degree 
of eotafgfiy is expected. f^ariiMisborderi upon the loss 
of sanity In uaprfoo or exdtemeiit of fancy ; it Is volatllUy 
in an extreme degree. FHm^ Is a matter of nature, an 

ottlsied in oarn^itand Itsvessels, and In preparing the ooveri 

corn, wine, oil, etc., for seisriflco ; thw furnuhed tho mu- . ■•o*® ground , it emphasta 


Lord, to do the servioe of 
tlon. 


_ oongrega- 
Num. xvill. a 


9. Bpcoifioally, one of a body of asBistantg to 
tho prioBtH in uie tabomaele and temple service 
of the Jews. This body was oompoaed of all males of 
the tribe of Levi between 80 (or 25) and DO years of age, 
exclusive of the family of Aaron, which ooustltnted the 


inooustanoy. 

u, 

chm., 


w.,..,, wJ, etc., for laorlflco ; they lurnishod tho mu- , «««“ arwuau , » wuwBiwicy. 

Bio al the servloea and had ohargoof &e sacred treasures loVOglttOOfifi, IttVOglllOOM (Ifi-vp-glu k6s), 
and revenues. Ato^e setUoment In Palestine they were [< h, kevuSt left, +T:. glucose, q. v.J In chi 
relieved of some of these duties, but assumed those of rail- AntnA nn 

gJonsguldpiandteiioheraU^theyw^^^^^ (Ifi-vj-ji’rat), a. [< 

pp. of gyrate, turn 
, I’m gyrate.2 CauB- 


, + gyratus^ 
circle: sec , 
ing to turn toward the Irat hand': as, a Icvogy^ 
rate crystal —that is, one that turns the rays to 
the right in the polarization of light. Bee d€3>‘ 
irogyraie. 


If the analyser fa dice of quarts] has to be turned towards 
the right so u to cause the odours to suooeed each other 
In thrir natural order— red, orange, yellow, green, blue. 


of the tribes. %e Levites were divided into three fami- 
lies which bore the namea of the sons of Levi— tho Ge^ 
shonitos ^® Xohathltes, and tho Meraiites. 

No Frotestant, I suppoae, will liken oneof our Ministers 
to a High Priest, but rather to a common Lwfts. 

MUUm, Touching fitrelings. 

Hence— 8. In the early Christian el^ureh, a 

priMt" insist TOntwpt 

A young Lfega— suoh was the phrase then In nse— from right to loft to obtain the natural order of colours, 
might be had for his board, a small garland ten pounds tlie quorU is oaUed left-handed or favflgpraCs. liaydn. 

about 1780, It wag satimod by Horace WaU gmiaon: gcepyraMoii.] i^tation of the plane 

Sfpolarigatioi tothelift. See peloriMitfon. 
round with a bolt?* Immhm... i 

D 


■c 0^- 


[< L. k8PitMr,left, + *rotatprius, turning; see 


LtflronreB (lov-l-ros'trdz), n. pi [NL., < L. 
ISvis, light, + rostrum, beak.] In ornith.: (a) 
In Merrem’s classification, a group of birds, 
including the toucans, parrots, and some others, 
approximately equivalent to the order Psittaci 
mua the family mamphastifUc of modern au- 
thors. (h) In Blyth’s system (1846), a series 
or Buperfamily group of his Picoidefi, consisting 
of the toucans, touracous, and colics, or £Aam- 
j^kasUda, Murntpltagidm. and Coliidw, 




i^eoies 

lOVTUimc (lev-u-lin'ik), 

Pumnn. d^c^Hvod ffom levulln.— Lmiiiiio arid, an add 
Aytige, Parergon. jc^^obtalned from levulInTleviiloie, tumMagar. cd- 
^ ^ ^ luiosa, and other similar substances, by boiling wlui a di- 

. toaoqualuttbepmof lute mineral add. Itlsaorystalllnab^fBoluMelnwater. 

tajaloio (lev'Me.), 

»Mioci««.ori»Mr»«.»,q HW. Big., Iv. 1®% + ^ +^-3 A*i58S 


By the (cdrieol law, both the man and (he woman were Igwulinio (lev- fi-lin * ik). a, « levul4n + -4o.1 
stoned to death: BO Iwinoai a crime was adultc^^ iwvu™o jiov ^ us;, ». ^ -hj.j 

8. Priestly. [Bare.] 

Austin . . . senttoRome 


Bums and the subtribe AngeHeem. closely related the Jewish wordilp anil 


d apca i , degrees of kindred named In Lev. 
I wimln which persons were prohibited to msr- 
that part of the Ifoaalo law which 
h en^ that part which ragnlated 


< L. Umms, 
IgOp) is^ 
im it 


toAffgsttoa and Arehafioo/«oa,but having the lat- Iif^tioaIl7(l4-^t'i-]^-i),a(|p. Aftertheman- 
eral inngg of the fruit thickened. It embraces ner of th^erites c - 


only a WMle speoies, X. offieindle, the garden LerritlciUI (Ifi-vit'i-ku^ 

Uber, the book of the 


\ or of the Levitical law. 


lovage. Sm mage. 
lifttato (lev'i-tAt), 0 .: pret. and pp. levitated, 
m. leviiaUng, [< L. lmta^)s, lightness (see 
1. trans. To oause t.o become 
booimt in the atmosidiere ; make light, so as 
to float in the air; deprive of normal 


■to 


[LL., prop, adj., sc. 
ites: see I^ria] A 


. sugar (Ca 

merio with dextrose, but distini^ 
by turning the plane of polarization to tho left. 
It ooours asrodated with dextrose in honw,in many fruits, 
and in other vegetable tlsBues. The mixture of (heee two 
•ngare in equal anantitlesoonstltutes Invert-sugar, which 
Itadf turns (ha plane of pdarimtion to (be left, the speoiflo 
rotatory power of levnloaa being greater than that of dex- 

troee. R Is usually a thick syrup, having a taste as sweat 

u that of eane-BUgar ; It cxyAillliea wfth dfifionlty, Alao 
MeAJhdtmigar. 


oanpnip^bookof ^e01dTM^ment,the thl^ Uiyy] (lev'i), ^riM^(-is). [Early mod. 


to 

ipsMtj. 


book of Moses or of the Pentateuch, oontaining 
prinotpally the laws and renlations relating to 
the priests and Levites andto religious ceremo- 


nies, or ^e body of the ceremonial law. 
bremtedXee. 


Ab- 


E. also leaey; < ^£E. lergf, levey, < OF. mee, F. 
Uvie, a raisin 
rising, break 

troops, of taxeB7 , _ 

attack, as Pg. mada, a onrrent of water, trana- 


iiw, an emminkment (see leveei), 
bking up. removal, a raising (of 
kxes, eto.), s Sp. levada, a rimng. 
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; tr. of Da fitftii'i WoAi, L 4, 


dr oolleotingof any- lawd (Ifid), a* [< ME. lewddf UmdCf Uwedf natural order PariutaoMB* the puralaM family. 
; compulBory Batin- unlearned, ignorant^ < AS. lUmdf unlearned, diatinguii^ed by having from 5 to 8 Bepali and 
claim, or demand : ignorant, lay; appar. orig^.of (Ac^a^eaken, from 8 to 10 petala. There ere bat t epeotea herbe 


port, m It. Maola, xaiaiiig, riaiiig, dqMrfeiiie,< »• An obaolete variant of tei. 

UL. (eoato, Bome^ing raiBed or levied, tu ex- But true it la to th* end afrattfim ln» 

action, qnqtiL embankment, prop. fern, of L, 2e- Mej ereiy Climat in hla toe reneir. 

vatuMfPp,otmanfT9liMi 1. The ^etor, 

act of levying; the raieing or collecting of any- leiwd 
thing by authority or force ; compulBory aatiB- uulei 

faction of a requirement, claim, or demand: ignorant, lay; appar.orig.pp.Oi tumatninowii, 
UB, to make a of troc^ or taxes. enfeeble, also betray, b Goth. betray, < 

an occasion, opportunity. The develop- 
ment of aenseg has been Bomewhat peculiar.] 
If. Ignorant; unlearned; illiterate. 

TU kiitdt men that er unknnnand, 

That can na Xatyn anderitand. 

' uampt^, Prick of Ooniolonoe. 
For be he Uwd man or ellla lerod, 

Ho noot how aoone that he ihal been afered. 

Ohaueer, Dootor*! Tele, 1. 80. 
Thli Inode and learned, by common experience, know 
to be moet trewe. ^leAem, The Bchbiemaitcr, p. 46. 

Sf. Lay, ae opposed to clerical. 

For if api^ be fool, on whom we tmate^ 

Ho wonder ie a Inoed man to mate. 


L0wU»(lUs'i<f),tk Qni.(F.T.Piinh,1814), 

named after Oapt. M. Xetris, of the Lewis and 
Clarke expedition to the Boeky HountainB.] A 
genus of polypetalouB plants belonging to the 


Upon onr liratL he cent out to inppreM 
hL nephew'a le^. Skak,, Hamlet, IL 1 C& 
Then are the tone of Chrletiaim taken In their childhood 
from their mlaerable parenta by a leaty made every five 
yean. Amdpi, Travailed p. 87. 

8. Bpeciiloally. in Intr, a suflnoieut taking of 

{ kOBRCBBion of chattelB, and aasertiou of author- 
ty. by a Rheriif or similar officer, under color 
of prooeBS, to render the officer liable for 
trespass if he be not protected by process: aa, 
a key upon a debtor’s property. 

And the eonatable that doth not hi> devour for the levey 
at the game, to leae to the aeid comyn treaoorjrJ. a vUJ. a* 

E. T S.X pTssa 

8. That which ia levied, as a body of troops, 
or the amount accruing from a tax or an exe- 
cution. 

And Kina Solomon railed a Iny out of all larael, and 
the leiy waa thirty thouiand men. l KL v. la 

The Denei were aa luperlor to their opponent! In tac- 
tloa aa In atrategy. An encounter between the dilre Mm 
and the piratea waa a itmgrie of militia with regahr aoU 
diem. J, If. GfnMi Oonq, of Ena., p. 86. 

Levy in kind, a tax or tcU paid in produce or commodi- 
ties, in lieu of money.— Levy in mass [F. Mean mam], 
alevy of all the able-bodied men of aoountyy or dlatrlctfor 
milltaiv eervloe. 

levy^ flev'i), e.; pret. and pp. leviedf ppr. levy- 
inn, [Formerly also levey (und leav^, q. v.) ; < 


CMauctr, Gen. FroL to C. T., L 602. 
8f. Bude; homely; uncultivated. 

The ryme la lyght and Iftwd. 

Ckauatr, Bonae of Fame, L lOOd 
4t. Worthless; useless. 

Chaatlte wlth-oute charite worth cheynld In heUe; 


with narrow woolly leavea and handiome roae-oolored 
flowem open only in aunabine, found only in northweat- 
em North Amerloa. One apedee. L. rmvita, la uaed aa 
food by the Oreapn Indiana. It U the ttor-mt (rwint 
amirt) of the early French lottlerB, and la aaid to be veiy 
natrltlona. It la alio called tobaeeo-root, became when 
cooked It haa a tobacoo-llke odor. Theaeplanta are hardy 
and ornamental In cnltivatkm. 

lewkf, a, A Middle English form of luleeh 
Igwtet, n. A Middle English form of lealty, 
lewtb (ltlth),n. [Also spelled irreg. looth; < 
ME. iewth, < AS. hiedwth. nledth, sheltcv, < klidw, 
shelter: see lew^, ti.] Shelter; warmth. Balk- 
weU. [Prov.Eng.] 

lew-warm (Ifl'w&nn), a. [Also spelled irreg. 
loo-wamif lu-warm; < lew^ + fcorsi. Of. lu&- 
wam.] Lukewarm; tepid. [Archaic.] 

We found pleceaof leo-teomi pork among tha aalad, and 
pleoea of unknown yielding anbstanoe In the 


Hit ia aa laieada aa a lampe that no lyght yi ynne. 

iHim iinnmm (C), IL 186b 

6. Bad; vile; vicious ; wicked. [Now only prov. 
Bug.] 

1 ne’er gave life to UwA and headatrong rebela 

FkBektft Subject, v. 7. 
So alnoe Into hla cburch Uwd bircltnga climb. 

Jfton, ?. L., iv. IBK 

6. Lustful; wanton; lascivious; libidinous. 

The daughtera of the PhUlatinea, which are alhamed of 
thy laimf way. Eaek. xvL 87. 


mere, Uke aylrtuoua tnonume^ the lle% 


i moa. 
, Lm 


ioreoe, L 8S2. 


as, to levy a siege. 

Buphranor, having levM the alege from thia one city, 
forthwith led hla army to Demetriua. ffoUand, 

9. To raise or excite; stir up; bring into ac- 
tion; set in motion: as, to levy war. 

Hover did thought of mine lave offence. 

Shat,, Perlolea, 11. & 61 
Yet live In hatred, enmity, and atrife 
Among themaelvea, and my cruel wars. 

MOton, F. L., IL 601. 

8. To raise by force or authority; ga^er or 
collect by compulsion: as, to levy troops; to 
leify taxes or tolls; to levy contributions. 

And did he not, In his protootorahlp, 

LMy groat auma of moniw through the reabnT 

Shot,, ilim, YI., Ill 1. 61. 
If hla estate had been confiscated, he wandered abont 
from bawn to bawn and from cabin to cabi&lmyfiW email 
oontributiona Maeauloy, Hist. Eng., xiL 


To be admired of lewd unhillowi 
Shot, 

Em. 6. lift 

(lad’li), ade. [<ME. leiood|y;<Md + 
It- In ft lewd manner; unloamedly; ig- 
norantly. 

But Chaucer (thogh he can but Uwediy 
On metres and on riming craftily) 

Hath seyd hem In iwiohe Engllaaii aa he can 
Of olde time. 

Chaueeft Frol to Man of Law’s Tale, 1* 47. 
9t, Vilely; viciously; wickedly, 

A sort of naughty person^ Inwtiy bent, 

Under the oountenanoo and oonfedenc] 

Of Lady Eleanor. ffkak., 

3. Lustfully: wantonly; lasciviously. 
lewdnefiB(lud’neB),n. i<W&,lewednes 80 ;<lewd 
-I- -now,] If, Ignorance; folly. 

Ye blynde beeitia^ ful of lewdmm. 

Ohaumrt Fortune, 1. 6a 
8t, Vioiousness; wickedness.^ 8. Lustfulness; 
lascivious, behavior; lechery. •Byn. a Impurity, 



^ lewditert'Oiid'sWr), n. [< lewd + -eter.'l 


.yadlfadi. lewdpMBon; ale<sfier. 


Against BUph leirditanr and their lechery 
Those that betray them do no treachery. 

8hak,, M. W. ofW. 


, _ leragodt 

R I, Bmmam, Inland Voyage^ p. ssa 

lewxemet, A variant of lacomii. 
lex(leks),fi.; pl.lt^he'jds). [L.M(Zo6h),law, 
lit. that whioh lies or is laid down: see Miri and 
Ziol, V, t.] Law: used in various phraseB.-.Lii 
dmnldllL the law of the place of domlcOe.-^LaK fiorLtht 
law of tbeinrlsdiotlon where the action l8pendlng.--LBX 
Qoudobada. See Payteneeda, under com.— Lex Mia. 
a Eoman law of the time of Angnaius, regulating ma^ 
riiut^B, cnoouieging marriage porUoni, and discouraging 
pellbaoy.— Lex lo&tbelaw of the plaoe; local Iaw,-1M 
loci OOBtraoto, me law of the plaw where the con- 
tract is made.— Ikx lool rsi SltM. the law of the f^ace 
wheretheaubjectof action ia altuated.— LSX lliemileriav 
the law of merchants ; the system of naagea of oommeree 
In force in commercial uatlona generally, and raoognlaad 
by the courts aa part of the law of the land.— LiX BOB 
Bonpta, the unwritten or common law.— fOriBlB. 
the written or statute law.— Lex tellOllii, to law & ra- 
tallatbii, provldliw that the punlaiiiiient thonld be to 
same In kind aa to crime, as an eye tor an aye, a tooth 
for a tooth, etc. 

lax. An abbreviation of lerioon. 

Iftzical (lek^si-kfi.1), a. K lericCtm) 4- -ol.] 1. 
Belating to or conneoted with the vocabulary 
of a lanihiBgft i fts, lescieal fullness ; lexieal know- 
ledge. 

The advance of Wyollffe npon Langland laohlelly gram- 
matical, not iexmi. 0, Menrih, Leota. on Eng. Laiig.,vll 

’• laHBiviou8lT Indeally (lok'Bt-kal-i), adv. InaleziealiDui- 

ner; according to lexical principles: as Tegaida 

Tocabnlary. 

The Anglo-Baxcni la not grammatloelly or Uettoetty Iden- 
tifiable with the extant remains of any Continental dh^ 
leot G. P. Mani, Hist £g. iW-i F- fX 

IftXleograpllir (lek-si -kog ' ra-fto), II. [Cf. F. 
Uixicographe v Bp. lexiv^afo b Pg. texieogrtmko 
s It. leeHieografo; < NL. les^eographuef < MGr. 

one who writes a Imcon, < Gr. 
a lexicon, 4 yftdtpetVf write : see graphic,^ 
A compiler of a lexicon or dictionary; one em- 
ployed in the making of a vocabulary or word- 
book of a language, and giving detiniuons, with 
or without other explanatory matter, in the 
same or another language. 


law, to commence an action on a suit 
to hmda or poaaeaalona. 

H. intratis. To make a levy.— To Isvy oBb to suuah m w cf w » > qs 

aolac, under color of le^ proceea, for the puipoM iSrala- - . -sw j w ^^*1. , **’ 

, i»g meay for piurmenl Iswedt. a. A Middle English form of Iwd. methorltbedeoreedbytbeanthoiityof reaMii.Qrthe 

(levM), n. An obsolete form of levee^, lewis (Id'is), «i. [Origin uncertain. Cf. elevie,'] tyranny of ignoranoa^ that of all the oandidatm ihr lit- 
lev^ (lev'i), s. [An abbr. of eieven^nny hill 1. A contrivance for securlnga bold on a block 
It. A coin, the Spanish real, or eighth part of of stone in order that it may be 
a dollar (twelve and a half cents), formerly raised from its position by a der- 
current in the United States. Also called an rick. ItconaliUoftwoalde-pieoeawhioh 


cmry praise me unhappy lariM^trpAar bolds the lowest 
J.W 'utereat Incited 


olofjenneniw hit. The sum of twelve 

and a naif cents; a “bit." [Local, U, S. (Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and Vir^nla), in both uses.] 
leryne (lev'in), h. [Also levine : so called from 
a er 3 rstallographer.] A mineral found 
m Ireland, the Faroe Islands, and some other 
places. Itbeiongi to the sedite gronp,aad ia a hydrat- 
ed alUoate of oalolam and alumimniiL It is relaled to 
chabealte. 

lawH, ft* [< MB. lew, lewe, < AS. Medw, shel- 
ter, whence in the eontr, form hied, E. lee: see 
M.] ■ 

wind 


fit into a dovetail receae out fn the stone, 
and between which a ring-tongue la put 
and fastened In auoh a way that when 
lifted, the lewla geU a firm hold by wedg- 
ing Itadf in the dovetail. 

8. A kind of shears used in crop- 
ping woolen cloth. [Eng.] 

The Hooka [for paper-hangingil are ob- 
tained from to woolen-cloth mannfac- 
turera, being out off by tholr aboering ma- 
chines, called laudiaf oy the Engltah work- 
men. Ufa, Diet., m. 470. 



Lewis. 


470. 

wuw *u uuv wuw. wxiw ntw, xm* twf aw - - 

Shelterj^ » jilaoe sheltered from the lewis-bolt (Id'is-bdlt), n. A wedge-shaped 

bolt whioh in use is inserted like the shank of a 
lewis in a hole drilled in a stone, and fastened 
therein by pouring melted lead into the unoc- 
cupied part of the hole; an eye-bolt similarly in- 
sened, and used, like a lewis, for lifting heavy 
stones. See out under bolt 


wind, [Prov. EngJ 

l«w» (Id), a. [<m. lew, lewe (s MD. lauw, V. 
laauw a OHG. Ido (lOw-), MHG. Id (Idw-), Q. lau 
» hker, JUfr, warm, mild; orig. with initial 
h, OHG. *hldo, whence GF.flo, soft, F. jkm, soft, 
softness), warm, tepid. The assert^ derivation 


idaoc, neither vanity nor lutereat Incited me to Inquire. 

Johnwin, Flan of Eng- Elot 

lexioograpbic (lek^si-kp-graf'ifc), a. [s F. 
kasieographique ss Sp. lewieogrdfico ss Pg. leri- 

SS ' ieo m It. kmcograjleo, < NL. lewteo- 
Mg, < loxieographh, lexioography: see 
aphy and -to.] Of or pertaming to lexi- 
cography. 

lenieograpbloftl (lek^si-ko-graf M-kijl), a. [< 
kS^aphio 4 -all Same as leatoo^nhto. 
kzioofrai^caUy (iek’'si-kf-graf'i-kal-i), ade. 
In a lexicographic manner; as regards Imcioog- 
raphy. 

iBncographist (lek-si-kog^rf^flat), n. [< togf. 
eograph^ 4 -tol.] A lexicographer, [Bare.] 
The good old MbogfqpMM, Adam Litteltott. 

Senthty, The Doctor, dxxxhf. 

lexioography (lek-si-kog^r^), n. Im F. leri- 
eepraphie as kwioogrma s Pg. kaokomt^ 
phia K It. leeAeografia, CBL, kwiSograpkkuK 


^ _ ^la, _ , 

from Mi’ a., a shel^r, is not obvious. ^.equTv. lowis-hole (luMs-hdf), n. The hole which is ^ %ke 

lewh,nowluhe; and of. alsoM-ipam.] 1 . Warm; drilled in a stone for tie reception of a lewis, art or solenee of eompUiiMi^eons or woid- 
lukewarm; tepid. [Prov. Eng.] Thew 4 Uaarealmoitentlre,aiidpafaaiMitowoikof to books; the scientiflo miction of the forms. 

... « wiw, xwT. Mi. laftinmany Of toitonea. woros.— 8. The act or process of maxlBg a 

JxaltoeE. DsAwTl’ow ihravrii Britain, IL (Daeiii.) diotlonsiy. 


hoot 

WMk; 



Uacd 


iuh li tiM tito of hitilMi MpqffridvAy tbat notonljr 
diikBOM^ImtUiAtliapedM^ thliMmoj 

bt not ow too little bat too much kiiowii» to be fiMBpilf 
lUurtnilML JoAiwon, PreL toloot, 

lexlocflogical (lek^si-kfi-loj^-kal), a. [< lexieoU 
OM + -m; -I- - ol.] Fertaininfftolexioob 
latuff to the soienco of wor£ : aH, ~ 

■tudies. 

Vor ereiy one of alxty-eeven dlaleot oentrea tho rathor's 
* T ooUeotion oontglni three hundred and fifty 
A. M. BlHott, Amur. Jour. Fhllol., IV. 488. 


lizioologilt (lek-ai-kol' Wist), w. [< lexioalog-y 
-i- One who is akilled in lexicology, 
lexicology (lek-si-koFo-ji), n. [< Gr. XefiKdt*. a 
lexicon, + -kt/yluf < aay : see Tno 

soienoe of words ; that braucli of learniz^ which 
treats of tho forms, dorivation, siguilioation, 
and relaiioiiB of words. 

liXiOOIl (lek'si-kQn), n. [ss F. l^ique b Bp. 
lexioo ss Pg. lexiiHm ss It. UmieOf < ML. XL. 
tetfoon, < Gr. (MGr.) (sc. (iiftXhVf book), 

a lexicon, neut. of of words, < 

a saying, speech, word, < speak: see 

legendJ] A word-book; a vocabulary; a col- 
lection of tho words of a language, usually 
arranged alphabetically and defined and ex- 
plained; a (lictiouary : now nsod especially of 
a dictionary of Greek or Hebrew. 

In the UiBioon of youth which Fate reaenros for a iirlght 
manhoud, there la iiu auoh word na full. 

Bulwtty Itlohelieu, IL 2. 

■gyn. ZMogoners, Gtfoumrw, oto. Reo tioeabulary, 
leslcoillgt (lek^si-kou-isl ), n. [< lexicon H- -^f.] 
A writer ox a lexicon. Jtnp* DleU (Itare.] 

lexigraifhy 


laxlgraphlc (lek-sl-graf'lkh a. [< 

+ 3c.] Pertaining to loxigraphy. 
lexigraphical (lek-si-graf'i-kf}.!), Cl. [< Uxi-^ 
graphic -f -cil.1 Same as lexigraphic. 
UaigttkpTaj (lok-sig/ra-fi), n. [(Of. MGr. 
ypafo^f equiv. to ‘/x^iKoypAi^i see hxicogra- 
pher)< Otr. a word (soc hxicott)^ + -ypa- 
to, < ypA^iv, write.] The art or practice of 
denning words. [Hare.] 

Igxiplianic (lek-si-fan'ik), a, [< Gr. 7^f.^iip6vrK, 
a phrasemonger (found only as a proper name), 
< a speech, word (see lexicon)^ + <^miVf 
show.] Bombastic; turgid; inflated. Camp- 
hell. 

leodpliailiciaia Hek-si-fanM-sism), n, [< kxi^ 
phanin + -4cm,] The habit of using a pom- 
pous or turgid style in speaking or writing. 
Xkmphell, 

ley^ti V. An obsolete form of /ayl. 

1^. fi. An obsolete or dialectal form of lea^, 
lagK and lyc^, 

(1&), n. [Sp., lit. law, < L. lex (leg-), law: 
seo law^ and allay'^, alloy.] Yield; primuco; 
assay-value. 

The ooiti of tho Huiendaiitinount to 801,654 dollan; tlic 
produce^ or l«y, of each cargo aven^^l ^lol ly ifa 


3430 

doNly rsMiikble UMfioUte In mlntralogloal oompoiltloii. 
See MSfifdfa*. 

11^ (Id), n. [Chin.1 A Ohinese weight, equal to 
the one thousandth part of a Hang or ounce. 
A 11 of lUrer li nominally equal to the copper coin oaUed 
a coiA by Bunipeana In Ohina, and to by the Japanese. 

11^ (Id)) n, [Chin.] A Chinese mile, equal to 
rather more than one third of an English mile, 
274 H being equal to 10 miles. 

LI. The chemical symbol of lithium, 

liabea (n-&'b«.e), n. pL [XL. (Cassini, 1826), 
< Liabum (ace der.) -f -cas,] A subtribe of com- 
posite plants of the tribe Scncoionidw, having 
the scales of the involucre imbricated in many 
series, tho outer g^ually shorter, it embneea 
five genera, of which Mobum la the type, all, with one ex- 
ception, iiativoa of tropical America and Mexico. The 
group waa treated by EndUcher, De Candolle^ and other 
botaiiista aa a dlviaion of the aubtribc Peetidea under tho 
tribe FcmoiMCaoMe, a claaalfloatiou atlll followed toy aomo 
authora. 

liability (ll-a-bil'i-ti), 11 .; pi. lialnlities (-tiz). 
r< liable: see -hiUty,] 1. The stato of being 
uable through obligation or duty; fixed or con- 
tingent responsibility; exposure to that which 
is or may oe required: as, the Uahility of a 
principal for his agent’s acts. In this aenae, in 
law, it is aomeiiuica naed aa including, and aomeiimoa 
aa excluding, contingent demanda and unliquidated dam- 

ST^be stato of being liable incidontally or by 
chance: esmosure to that which is posmblo or 
probable: mudency; susceptibility: as, lidbiU 
ity to accident or contt^on ; a physician’s Ma- 
hility to broken rest.~8. That xor which one is 
liable ; that to which one is bound or exposed ; 
a fixed or contingent obligation : as, to incur or 
assume a heavy liability (as for the payment of 
n debt or the performance of a service); tho as- 
sets and liabilitioH of a bank.— Bmployers* UaUl- 
ItyAot. fkM;0fflpfo:/«f..-lndlyldiislllabiw 
liability of one ormot e aa indlvldnali, aa diatinguianedfhim 
oJfickU liabUitif, aa tho liability of an executor, for instaiioo, 
or an diatliigulBhcd from the liability of a eoiporaOon of 
which perionaaro roembera, and fur the oobta of which they 
or aume of Uium may become IndividaaUy liable.— Usnitsd 
liability, a principle of modem aiatutc law, whereby, un- 
der oerUuxi uoiiditloni, partlcipanta in a partnerahlp, iolnt- 
atock company, or other undertaking are bdd liable for 
Joint debta or reajmnaibllitieB only to the extent of their 
' . . flierein, or to auoh further extent aa the 


pwfeet 

ooni. 


freedom sad W s We i iim to soft 


ilfx?bWL*s: 


r< OF. F.Uage, a Un^, < ««■, 
) UahU.) A leftrae; an allianoe. 
MUzfifiO) [^7 A union, an entan- 


peraoual Intoroat i . 

law may preaoribe, Inatead of to the full extent of their iU' 
diviUnol meani, aa at common law. 
liable (liV^Ut [^ot found in ME., being 
uppar. a mod. formation, perliaps first in Icged 
use; it is not clear whether it is a mere E. for- 
mation. < /icl + •able, meaning M^ng open ’to 
obligation (cf . inolinahlc, < incline), or < T)F. as 
if mnbh, < ML. as if HigaUHc, < L. ligurc Q F. 
flier), bind : sec ffgamoaf, ficfiS, Xo such OF. or 
M 1 j. form has been found.] 1. Bound in law or 
equity; responsible; answerable: as, the surety 
is Uahle for the debt of his priucipnl. 

I'o Bridewell, to see the proaeod men, where there arc 
alKiutiSCO^ . . , kept theae throe dayaprinonera, with little 
or no victnala and preaned ont, and, contrury to all conrae 
of law, without preiia*money, and men Unit arc not HabU 
to it Pvvu», Wary, II. 407. 

A corporation la licbU like an individual for its torta. 

Amer. 0^, XV.SOe. 

rdfaig'l^iiy.'o. ' [< (aeedef.) *• an aptitude or tendency; Bubject; 

by or named Xr F. Ley- Of “cutmg of some- 

Ml r.L 1 thing evil, injurious, or erroneous: as, wo are 

constantly fki to to accidents; your plans are 
liable to defeat. 

Ho here openly avonohex in a manner that la scarce No- 
ble to exception. Paeon, Fliysioal Fables, U. ExpL, note. 

Yet, if my name wore HabU to fear, 

I do not know tho man 1 ihoulil avoid 
So aoou as ibat spare Caialus. 

<S5<i».,J. C.,L8.10I». 
Fmndly secure, yet liable to fall 
By weakest sublutios. Milton, 8. A., 1. 55. 
Public ootiventlons arc liable to all tho inflrmltlei, fob 
lie% and vices of private men. 

Nobles and Commons, v. 

8t. Subordinate; subject. 

All that we upon this side the soa . . . 

Find Noble to our crown and dignity, 

Shall gild her bridil bed. 

Sbok., King John, IL 1. 4B0. 
Though they were objects of his sight, they were not 
Noble to his touch. AddNon, Spectator, No. 56. 

4t. Fit; suitable. 


IL 511. 

intogoof gold contained in silver bullion. 
_ ,_^ta, quantity of silver which the ore con- 
tains— Dibotoi ley, of superior quality : said of ores. 
Beelea^. 

Jari Lj^den ylal. ^Soo 
4- •dan,] 


dig, a German zofilogist, bom 1K21 Leydiglaii 

ttfaiis,the aiitonnal senM-organs of insects, miiiuto saos 
naosM in membrane and ootiimunicating with branches 
of the antennal nervei^ sumotiines prolonged externally as 

j_.. .... « ^ gmoii, by others 

and Gerstttoker support Ley- 

etc.’ Bee ley\ etc. 
n. An obsoleti* form of lealand. 
lifiWt ft. An obsolete spelling of layer, 
l^pewter, n, inferior pewtor made for largo 
vessels, haviim more lead and less tin than tlio 
superior qualitios. 

ImartL^* ^ Middle Engliidi form of loicure, 
n. Seo laysialL 
liytt, fi. See totfi. 

■ ,n. Sameaslimdr. 

j 7 , fi. See mc^majeaPy, 

_ __ L wuiioal notation, an abbreviation for 
itfthand, 

Xi. H. D. An abbreviation of the Latin (Xew 
Latin) Litterarum humaniorum doctor, 'doctor 
of the more humane letters’— that is, of tho 
humanities or of learning: a degree conferred 
by universities. 

liifiollte (ler'g^t), n, r< Lhera (see def.) 
4- Gr. hlBoc, stone: see -2tto.J A oirstalline ag- 
gregate of olivin, enstatite, and diallage, with 
•oma piootlte: a rook occurring about Lake 
Xdien and in the adjacent regions in the French 
Pyrenees, it bus also been found In virlous other lo- 
sdttlM In Xur^ and North Amarioa. Some metoorttas 


liagbt, 

bind: see 

llfiilff'”* (le-fir-zfifi* ;, w. |,f n luuuu, wi enxan- 
glement, e Pr. liaeo as Sp. ligadon & Pg. l^a^, 

< L. Ugatio(n-), a binding; see ligation, of which 
Haiaon is but a F. form.] 1. A bond of union; 
an intimacy; entanglement; commonly, an il- 
licit intimacy between a man and a woman. 

He had Naiome with half the ladies in Borne. 

FVmto Ctoear, p. 688. 
8. In the French language, the linking or join- 
ing in pronunciation of a nnal consonant, usu- 
alty silent, to the succeeding word when that 
begins with a vowel: for example, voua (v6) and 
avea, when coming together, are pronounced vo 
aava,—8. In oortken, a thiokenizig, generally of 
beaten eggs, intended to combine or amalga- 
mate the ingredients of a dish, 
liaiia. liane (li-an% li-An'), n. [< F. liane, a 
climbing or twining tropical plant, < Her, bind : 
see liabS,] A genem name for tho climbing and 
twining j^auts in tropical forests which wind 
themsdves round the stems of trees, often over- 
topping them and passing to other trees, or 
descending again to the ground. 

Cllfls all robed lu Nanae that dwt to the brink of his bay. 

Tennymm, Tho Wreck 

liaim (lyang), n. [Chin.] A Chinoso ounce or 
ta^ As used In commerce, It Is one third heavier than 
the onnee avoirdnpoia but the old etandard was 570.84 
nulne troy ; 16 tlaiiR make 1 kin or pound. (Boo catty.) It 
Is divided into tenths called teten (or macs), into hnn- 
dredtba called fun (or eandareeri), and Into thenuundtha 
called I& Bee tori. Alao qielled imniip. 
liar (li'ljr). n. [Prop., as in early mod. E., Her; 
early mod. E. also lycr, < ME. ligere, lys^o, 
legherc, Ictgher, etc., ^ AS. ledgero (s loel. ^ti- 
gari)(ot, oquiv. D. leugenaar s MLG. logenbre 
s OHG. Itmndri, lulindri, MHG. liigenicre, 0, 
Idgncr ss Dan. Itk/ncr s Bw. Ivgnare, of uiff. 
formation: see Mn^), a liar. < mgan, lie: see 
and. -Of 1, -eri.] One who lies; a person 
who knowingly utters falsehood; one wno de- 
ceives by false report or representation. 

The meaeengor waa faule y-eohciit^ 

And oft y-idopod fonle teiffher, 

Aiihtrttr and MetMn, p, 06. 

Shall I tell you a Uo? I do despiso a liar aa 1 do de- 
spise one that is felsc. Shak., M. W. of W., L 1. 69. 
And she to be coming and alanderitig mo ; the base little 
liar I Tennyeon, The Graudniother. 

The Uar IQr. i;i«u8dMcvof], a Megaric nophlam or logioM 
puxile, arising from the question whethei* a man whoiayi 
he is tying is only lying or lyliigly telling the truth, 
liard^ (li'iird), a, and n, [Also (Be.) Hart, Up 
art; < ME. Hard, < OF. Hard, Hart, Haiti ss It, 
laardo (ML. Hardua), gray, dapple-gray; as a 
noun, a gray horse.] f. a. 1. Gray or dapple- 
gray: applied to a horse. 

Iliia oflitero thakketh hie hors upon the croupe. . . . 
**Tluit was wd twlgbl^ myii owonctyerd boy." 

CAouccr, Jfrtar'sTulo, 1.255. 
Btodls stabOlede In atallls, 

Lyarde and sore [surrelj, 

JAnocdiHA.Ll7,Ll8U (ZfalHiMtt.) 

2, Gray : applied generally. 

Twa had manteeles o' dolefu' black, 

But one wl' lyart linin’. Munu, Holy Fair. 

n. n. 1. A dapple-gray horse. 

Ho Ityte adowii of (yard, and ladde hym In his hande. 

Pirn Pknman (B), xvlL 64. 

8. The color gray or dapple-gray. 

Colours nowc to knowe attendeth yo; 

The bttye is goodo coloure, and broune pnrpure, 

The lyarde and the white and browne le euro. 

PaUadNit, Husboiidrle (B. E. T. S.X p. ISA 

[Obsolete or Scotch In all uses.] 
llard^ (lifir), n. [F., < OF. Har, Hard, Hara, a 
small piece of mon<^.] A small coin formerly 
current in France, from the fifteenth century, 


faintly broke withtbM of Arthur ■ death. 

Skilt,, K. John, iv. & ! 

■Bm k/ticMcnA Subject, Ukety, etc. (seeinctonl); Apt, 



Zfflrty.oto.(Bop to). , ^ ^ Bol.” It waa originally 

liablmeu (11 a-Dl-nes), n. The state of being from the reign ofXonlB : 
liable; liabUity. 


Uaid. 


"worth'three deniers, or the fourth part of a 
sol.” It waa originally atruok In itlTer, and afterward, 
frpm the jwign of i^la XIV., In oqpper. The speetmen 


Now let it be considered what this brings the nbble 
principle of human liberty to^ particularly when it is 
" end enjoyed Is Ite perfeotkm, vik a full and 


Uluatrated welgha about 64 gratna 
Uard^ (li-ttrdO, ft. The tacamahac, or balsam- 
poplar, Popufua halaamifiBra, of northern Xorth 
America. [Canada.] 


liar'i-’btnd&f, n. A plaoe in St. Pniil’t Oathe* 
(irfll in the slicteenth oentuiy. so oiJled because 
it was said that the disaSeoted made appoint- 
ments there. Xaree* 
liarth a. and n. See Sordi. 

Lias [< Sos, OF. UaiBf UaiBf a hard 

freestone ; prob. < Bret, liathf leach, a stone, sb 
W, lleoh m GaeL leac, a stone (see oromMb).] 
In aeoL, the lower division of the Jnrasmo. 


eufib ohuMtoriied by iU Msambtese of fouOs, 

tioluB obleSy graylih Itmeitoneik ilialea snd msriitonei. 
Ttio liii Si hiurdty Moogntsod is s distinct formstkm ex- 
cept in Enslsnd sud on the oontlnent of Biuope. 
liiaiiislc (iMs'ik), 0 . [< F. Uaaeigue; as ZAac + 
-ic;.] Belonging to the geological subdivision 
of tne Jurassic oalled the Lias. 

(UVtris), n. [NL. (J. 0. D. Bohreber, 
1774) ; origin unknown.] A genus of composite 
plants of the tribe Eupatonaoea and snntribe 



I, lnll<if«Keiic«; •» loiNkr part of plant with thdoorm-Hkorootaloek ; 
•A, iUitlKxlium { (lower I e, ooralw UUd open | w. briitle of the |wp- 
fmss «• Kale of the tnvohicm. 

Adonos^fim; the button-snafceroots. They ue 
perennlifneibi, growtiig from lirge subtemuiMn fdobose 
conni^ with rsoemose or iplosto bends of hsndicmie rose- 
purple flowerii 

lib^ Oib)» e. i.\ pret. and pp. libbed, ppr. l&h 

maim- 

[ProY, Bng. and 


Mnp. [< D. MD. hup^, maim, mk : 

op\ Of.p(fR] To castrate. [Prov.Bx 


FkHo, 
A basket. 


lop- 

.Scotch.] 

To eapon, to geld, to Kb, to iqdBle. 
llb^ (lib), n. [A dial. var. of feopS,] 

Sa^il [^v.Eng .1 
lib. An abbreviation at Uber}, 2. 

Ubamentl (lib ^bamentem (of. 
equlv. Ubamm\ a drink-offering, < Ubare, i>our 
out : see Ifbafe. j Same as Ubawm. 

This dlsoourso being thns finished, we {Mrfbnned our 
1 Ubaimitm to the nmsei. 


obUtlons and 1 


Holland, tr. of PlntsndvF^ 068. 

I, a. [< Ghr. A/- 


libanomaaoF GlbVn;&-man-si)i 
0avo^ (L. Hbanue), the Irankinoense-tre^ 4- ^v- 
r£'la, divination.] Divination by the burning 
of frankincense. 

libaaotophoroiis (liVa-n^tof^^s), a. [< Gr. 
hdmwrMpoQ, bearing frankinoense, < Ai^dvcj- 
toq, frankincense (see KhemoUu), + ^petv m 
hetir\^ Bearing or jiroducing frankinoense. 

The KbanotaphonuMTOidon of the snolenti. 

JbMVe. Brit., IX. 710. 

Ubaaotnet (lib-a-nd'tns), n. [< Gr. hfiavurdt, 
frankinoense, iM^avo^, the frankinoense-tree.j 
Frankinoense. 

In thst greater [altar] the Ohsldaeiis burnt jeerly In 
their Biorlflces a hundred thousand talents of Manotuf. 

PwehM, rihprtmage, p. 00. 

Ubant (U'bgnt), a. [< L, H 6 afi(t-)s, ppr. of li~ 
bare, take out a little taste: see Ubate,] Sip- 
ping; touching lightly. [Bare.] 

She touched his eyelashes with Mwmt Up. 

And breathed ambrosial odours o'er bis oheriE. 


libate (U'bAt), e.; pret. and 
batinff. [< L. U 


•»> Ubawa, pp. ux 
^ Pg< 6p. Uhar), take out a 111 
pour out, wi Gr. Mlfiwvm pour out 
fa«jrf(irtne«^liqnortta 



e, sip, 

midw aliba- 


■ \mira vf vuuwr ui^uiw/ u& honor of a dl- 
L intraoB. To make a libation, as by 
.poui^ out wine. 
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XL frons. 1. To pour out, as wine or milk. 
—8. To make alibation to: honor with a liba- 
tion. [Bare and incorrect.] 

A son of Xnael has no gods whom he con IMf. 

A WallM Ben-Bur. n. 44L 

llbattan (ll-b&'shqn), a. [< F, UbaKon s Bp. 
Ubackm ss Pg. ss It. Ubaeione, < L. B5a- 
Mo(fi-), a drink-offering, < Zihore. m, Ubatus, 
pour out: sec libaie,'] 1. The act oi pouring a 
liquid, usually wine, either on the ground or on 
a victim in sacrifice, in honor of some deity, 
libation was praotlBedby the ancient QreSks and Romans 
on Ysrious ocosilona b^ public and private: and the 
drink-offering of the Jews was of similar ohonotcr. 

8. The wine or other liquid poured out in hon- 
or of a deity; a drink-offering. 

The goblet then the took with nectar crown'd, 
Sprinkling the first KbaKom on the ground. 

Dtyden, JEnold, 1. 1061. 
Bay eveiy Jqy be yours! nor this the least. 

When due maffon shell have crown'd the xeut^ 

Safe to my home to send your hnmy guest. 

i<^Odymey,xilL 

libatonr (U^bA-tf-ri), ft. [< L. as if ^Ubatorius 
(cf. neut. Ubawrium, a libation-vessel), < Uhare, 
pp. Bhafus, pour out: see BbanAiihaMoft.] Of or 
pertaining to libation. 

UbaYing (u-bA'vi-us), n. [Named after the dis- 
coverer, A. Hbaviua, a German chemist (died 
1616),] Tin (£lorid, SnCi^, a oolorleBB volatile 
and faming corrosive liquid, used in dyeing as 
a mordant. 

llbbardf, »- An obsolete variant of leopard, 
libbet, V, An obsolete form of live^ 
libbkt (lib'et), a. [Formerly also Iffbbei; per- 
haps < Ub\ in the sense Upp,’ orig. piece 
lopped off,’] 1. Abillet; asri^ [mv.Eng.] 
A bee s o m e of hyrebe, for babes veiye fit, 

A longe Isstinge h/b(m for loubbers as mecte. 
HormaiHOaveatzcri^mmottCursitonClseT). (fferM.) 
A lltUe stefle or KtbK, boclUni. 

wafioit, mot. (ed. laopx P- 817. (jrom.) 

8. pi. Bags in strips. Eallimll. [Prov. Eng.] 
llbeodof ^-beoh'6), a. [< It. If ftocok, < L.1^, 
<Gr.AiV', the southwest wind: seeAfl^aa.] The 
southwest wind. 

Forth rush the Levant and the Fonent wlnda 
Euros and Zephyr, with their lateral noise. 

Sirocco and h&echio, MOUrn, F. L, i. TOO 

libel (irbel), a. [< ME. Ubel, < OF. libel, libeau, 
m„ libele, libeUe, F. Kbelle, t, s 8p. Ubelo s= Pg. 
It. Uhello, m., < L. KbeUue, m., a littLe book, pam- 
phlet, note, petition, letter, lampoon, libel, dim. 
of liber, a book: see Uber^,} If. A writing of 
any kind; a written declaration or certificate. 
May X nat axe a Kbd, Sire Somonour, 

And answere there I 7 my proenratour 
To swlohe thyng as men wolo appooen me? 

Chaueer, KlaFs Tale, L 807. 
And It hath ben seld. whoioevere leveth his wyf, give he 
to hlr a Nbd at foraaklng laothcriied versloiL “wnUtig of 
dlvoroemeut"]. Wydff, Mat, v. 81. 

8, In admirallp law, Scots law, andEs^. eeeles, 
law, a writing or document instituting a suit 
and containing the plaintiff’s allegations,— 8. 
A lampoon. 

Plots have I laid, Indnotlons dangeroui, 

By drunken prophecies, UMt, and drearoa. 

To set my brother Clsretice and the king 
In deadly hate the one against the other. 

ShtOt,, Rich, m., 1 . 1 , 8a 
More solid things do not thow the Complexion of the 
times so weU os BoUsds and UbeU. 

Sddm, ToUe-TSlk, p. 88. 

4. A defamatoiy writing made public; a ma- 
licious and injurious publication, expressed 
in printinff or writing, or by signs or pictures, 
tending either to iznure the memory of one deap 
or the reputation of one alive, and to expose him 
to public hatred, contempt, or ridicule. 

We have In a Kbd let the writing; Si. the oommuni- 
oation, oalled by the lawyers the publication ; 8d. the ap- 

S llcation to penona ana facts ; 4th. the intent and ten- 
enoy ; 5th. the matter — diminution of fSme. 

mtrkt, Powers oi Juries In Proseontloni for Ubeli. 
LM is defamation pnbllibod by meani of writing, 
printing, plotures. Images, or anything that Is the object 
of the sense of sight Coolsy- 

6. The crime of publishing a libel: as, he was 
guilty of Mhal.— o. In general, defamation; a 
defamatory remark or act; malicious misrep- 
reaentation in conversation or otherwise; any- 
thing intended or which tends to bring a per- 
son or thing into disrepute. 

Dost not know that old Mansfield, who writes like the 

Boys the more tis a truth, Sir, the more tie a MMf 

Mania The Beproof. 
HtaeoDvenetioDkaperpetaslIMonall hlsooquiln- 
flnhfiffi for floenSiii, L 1 

IbZflUbdl Affi on English itiMecflfMfn Oeo. 

119 empowering a Jury on the trill of a crtmlnillltMl to^ 


ZIMUnUu 


m^oa wd that an apotogr was msde. ^Compare Fto's 
.44 al^e.«ffyn. 4. bee aqoiw and tomfwoii. 

libel (li^bel), V. ; pret. and pp, libeled or libelled, 
pnr. libehng or melling. F. KbeUer =s Sp. 
Tieriar, draw up a legal demand, libel; from we 
noun: see Ubel, n.] L trane. 1. In admiralty 
law, Scoie law, and ecclee. km, to serve a 
libel upon; Institute suit against; present a 
formal cham against for trial, as against a 
clergyman for conduct unbecoming ms office, 
or against a ship or goods for a violation of the 
laws of trade or revenue. See libel, n., 2.-8. 
To defame or expose to publio hatred or con- 
tempt by a malicious and fnjuriouH publication, 
as a wilting, picture, or the like; uunpoon. 

Thou dwlt Kbd, and lH ondgri the rosoiL 

A JofUDfi, Foetsstor, tv. 4. 

But our work Is netther to UMour Audtton nor to flat- 
ter them, neither to represent them os better nor worse 
thontheyare. Mling/iMt, Sennons, 11 IIL 

■ftm. A JM^hme, MwmiMeU, etc. Bee capeiw. 

ILt iabtms. To spread defamation, written 
or printed: with gpoifisi. 

What’s this but KbAitng eaeiM the senate? 

Shek,, Tit A^ tv. 4. 17. 

UbelaAt. n. See UbeUant 
Ubeler, libeller nrbel-to), n. [< Ubel, v., 4 
-eri,] One who libels; a lampooner. 

There ls‘not In the world a greater enonr than that 
which fools oro apt to tall liitob and knaves with good ra^ 
son to encoongob the mistaking a satirist tar a KbdUr. 

Pope, Imit of Horace, Adverttaement 

libelist. libelliBt (li’bel-ist), a. r< F. UbeUiate, 
a Ubelist, < Ubelle, a libel: see Ubel, «t] A li- 
beler. Imp, Diet, 

libella (11-M'|), n.; pi. UbclUe (-«). \L., level, 
water-level, dim. of Ubrq,a balance : see Ubra, 
Hence ult. (< L, libeUa) E. leceV-, q* v.] 1. A 
small balance.— 8 . An instrument for taldng 
levels ; a level.— 3. leap,’] A southern constel- 
lation which Lacaille, after 1754, proposed to 
substitute for Triangulum Australe, which dates 
fromthcflfteonthoentuxy.— 4. [cop.] [NL.1 A 
genus of dragon-fiies. selye-JUmgehampe, 1840. 

llbellllJlt (H^el-pnt), ». [< F. libellant, ppr. 
of libeller, draw up a legal demand, libel: see 
Ubel, V.] One who brings a libel or institutes 
a suit in a court, espeoiiuly in an ecclesiastical 
or an admiralty court. Also libelant. 

The connifll for the HMtonl oonlended they hed s right 
to read the liiftruotlons* OtoiiM. 

libeller, libellist. See Ubeler. UbeUat. 
libellous, libelloaslF. Bee mehue, UbeUmely, 

Libellula (ll-bero^, n. [^.; so ci^ed be- 
cause they hold their wings extended like the 
loaves of a book; < L. ItbeUvbue, a very little 
book, dim. of Ubellua, a little book: see meH, e.] 
1. A Linnean genus of pseudoneuropterous in- 
sects with mandibulate mouth ana anal for- 
ceps. fa) A genus coextensive with lAbtOvKiia, UboUu- 
KOm, or the modem snbarder OdontUa at the order Pum- 
donmropigra. Cb) A genus containing forms considered 
typical of tbe modem restricted tamUy UbMuUdm. The 
abdomen is comparatively short, flattened, and tMiering, 
and the mole claipers are rednoed. See out nndw dreg^ 

S.Tli 0 .] Any dragon-fiy or libellulid. 

UbaunUa (ll-ber^d), n, A member of the^ 
family lAbellulidaf, 

Ubsllulidm (H-be-ln'li-dB), n. pi [NL., < /A- 
bolhda 4 -tfdkr.] A fArnily of pseudoneuropter- 
ous insects ox tbe group LibelluHna or Oaonth 
ta; the dragon-fiies, devil’s-dazning-needles, or 
mosquito-hawks, (a) Coextensive with 
dtvldM Into three groups, AarOmlna, LiboUvKne, and 
ASmthnCna. Also LoMSia, UbeavUdu, LtbOSoidoo. 
(b) Bestrictod to forms taplfled by the genus UbtUvia In 
a narrow sense, having the wings unequal, thetriangleicif 
the anterior wings dissimilar, and the anterior genital or^ 
matnre of the mole free. 

Ubellnlina (li-bel- 9 -li'nfi), n, pi [NL., < Xf- 
bellula 4 -Ina.] A group of pseudoneuropter- 


drio abdomen endl^ In an anal annattiic an anonnoas 
head and thorax, the tarmer globular with Immense mi, 
the Utter square with Ite teiw ports smiU and Its flank 
pieces enlarged and riilw up In front to take the place cf 
Uie aborted prothorox. The antenMi are short and sett- 
form, and the mouth la not prorided with ^po. The 


MetanibrphaaUtoineoBqplete;thelirvwM«adtlv% 

aqnattc,aiidvorackMs; andthepupa f eae m biei theh — 
The LMiIMni ace e o m p oeed aTSvee tamllt 
iloiftiildia filAi 
narrow ecoia or m T" 

Bee eat under dregm> J bh 
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libmto 


n. pi rNL.f < Zidel- 
Ma + •4paf,] A subfamily ofZiddlmktiv: same 
as lAMMim (h). 

Jlbellulllia 0. Of or pertaining 

to the Ubellulina; resembling a dragou-ily. See 
out under dragpn^flif, 

llhetoiis. llbwons (ll'bel-us). 0 . [< libel + 
-Otis.] Containing a libel; of the nature of a 
libel; defhmatozy; containing that which ex- 
poses to public hatredi contempt, or ridicule: 
as, a libeious picture. 

It WM the molt malloloni lunnlie that had ever been 
brewed, howaoerer ooiintenaooed by a Kbeliout pamphlet. 

Sir iJ, 

llbelouly, Ubellonsly (li'bel-us-li), adv. In a 
libelous manner. 

liber^ (li'bdr), n. [< L, h'her, the inner bark of 
a tree (of. Gr. Aew/;, a scale: see /epis), also, be- 
cause such bark was once used for writing on 
(of. bdok as related to beeohf endpaper as re- 
lated to papyrus), a writing oonsisting.of sev- 
eral leaves, a book, a division of a book. Hence 
lihraryt etc.] 1. In &of., the inner bark of ex- 
ogenous stems, lying next the cambium, and 
enveloped by the corky layer. When perfeot It ocm* 
tstna biildei pirenobymi, ilere-odli and bait-o^ the 
laitbeiiigtheoharaoterlitioelomeni. Alio called taw and 
tm doiklB n an. See toiti, S, and burlfi, 1. 

2. A book : used in English es^ci^ with ref- 
erence to the books in which deeds, mortgages, 
wills, and other public records are kept. Ab- 
breviated 1. and Mb. 

llb^ (li'bdr), n. [Origin obscure.] See the 
quotation. 

The ndly horaea hsre ajpeoullar kind of ahafti, oommon- 
1y made of Iron, named Wtm, the puipoee of which ia to 
pievent the carriage from oreiniiitiing them. 

Ure, Diet, m. 888. 


Hw .ffMti at tbdr [(h. MltMt) ■QwittoB tim om. 


fuli munldcetit; magnanimouBt followed by 
with or q/* before the thing bestowed, and to 

before the rediplents as, a ftbera/ donor: to be « 

liberal with one^s money; to be liberal to an Ubain^ (lib e-r^l-ist), n. 
opponent in debate. • ^ 

Where yon axe Kbwai </yonr lorea and oounaela 
So aurc you bo not looae, SMt,^ Hen. vni., iL 1. 180. 

Jfaturo had been . . . Kbarvf of pwaonal boantyfo her* 

(MamiUi, The hoe, So* 2. 

Pore ia the nymph, though liberal nf her amllea. 

Cowper, Talk, lit 718. 

Once more the Uberal year laitgha oni 


O'er richer atorea than gema or gold. 

WhOWett An Antumn Featival. 

4. Freely bestowed or yielded; marked by 
bounty or abundance: generous; ample: as, a 
liberal donation ; a libSral harvest or dow of 
water; to make a liberal concession or admis- 
sion. 

But the Uberal devlaeth liberal thlnga; and by Uberal 
thlnga a^ he atand. Xia. zixli. a 

Hia wealth doth warrant a Xdwnil dower. 

5hak,lHen. VL,v.ft.40. 

6. Free in character or quality; candid: open; 
hence, with an added implication. unduly free; 
unrestrained; unchecked; lioentiouB. l^I>bo- 
lescent.] 

For a tongue ener Ipberatt nnniitheth folly. 

Mmi JSw* (B. B.T. S.X p 106. 
Whether they oaat any UberaU lookea towarda any of 
the Klnga women* Purcha»t Pilgrimage, p 868. 

Who hath, indeod, moat like a Uberal villain, 
Confeaa'd the vile encountera they have had 
A thonaand tlmea In aecrei 

Shak,, Mttidi Ado, iv. L 80L 

libanl Ohrlitiiiilty, liberal tlieolw 

viewa reapectlng Omutianity entertainedny liberal Chiia- 
tlani.— Uberal Ohrlstlans. a general name aaanmed by 
• - ■ ■ ■ ieidlyth.Uiiltwi.ni 

tho principal teneta 


a. and n. [< ME. Uberal < 
Bp. Fg. Uberal s= It. 
a freeman, < 

. Sa. 


eni 
dhua. 

Uliewa (ItV. 

OF. Uberal, f: UMr(a 

Uberai^ < L. Uberalie, Detittmg n i-rauxunu, \ 
Uber (<jL. *loeber, loehee)^ free; akin to Ubet, it 
pleases. Ghr. Xlwreiv, desire, Bkt. y luhh, desire, 
AS. leqA dear, <Hpaa, love: see lovei, 
leam% From the same L. source {libera lihet) 
are ult. E. liberatOf liberty. liherUne. libiaimtvef 
Um^, li/oery^f deliver^ etc.] I. a. 1. Befitting 
a freeman, or a state, condition, or situation 
free from nairow limitations; f^e in scope; 
of wide or ample range or extent; not nar- 
rowly limited or restricted; expanded; com- 
prehensive: as, a 2»bsraf education ; the liberal 


[^ Uberal + AsL] 

libwaliifcio (lib^g-ra-lisHik), a. [< UberaUst + 
-k).] Belating to or characterized hv liberal- 
ism: conforming to liberal principles, espe- 
cially in politics. 

UtealitF (lib^-raFi-ti), n. ; pi. UberaUUea (-tiz), 
[< WSi.UberaUiej < OF. Uberalite, F. Uberaliit 
B Bp. liberaUdad m Fg. UherdMade ss It. Ww- 
ralitd^ < L. liberaUta{t^8f away of thinkhup be- 
fitting a freeman, generosi^, < Uberalia, befit- 
ting a freeman: see liberal.^ 1. The quality 
of being liberal in thought or opinion ; laitteness 
of mind; catholicity; impartiality: BMaUberaU 
ity in religion or politics; be treats his oppo- 
nent's views with great liberality. 

Many treat the gospel with indifference under the name 
of HberaUty. J. M. Maeon* 

2. Freeness In imparting or yielding; dispo- 
sition to give or concede ; generosity; bounty; 
magnanimty : as, Uberali^ in one’s donations 
or concessions. 

Amongo the oomyna wdth and oonoorde, 

And that our rycho men may vie lybeiraii/te, 

Joe^hqfArknSkte (E. B. T. 8.^ p 61. 

In a blahop great UberaUbf. great hospitality, aotiona la 
every kind great are looked for. 

HobkWt Eodee. Polity, viL 84. 

8. An expression or manifestation of generos- 
ity ; that which is generously given. 

Over and bealde 
Slgnior Baptiata’a UberaUlp, 
lU mend it with a largeaa. 

AcOr., T. of the &,L km 
A little before tho Lord aent thli rain of MarsBIMii apoi» 
hii people. Jf. Jforton, Bew Bngland'a Memorial, p 90. 

y, etc. (eee beneifioenet), bountiful- 


}5f vineyaros and • ^ter — ubsM psr^. ^ united lu advocacy at meaautva 

ed by tho Romans with tho Greek Bac- of progroanve refm. Aa a distlnotive deaignatlon in umuuut 

Ime it haa been uliee + -ation.] The act or process of liberaliz- 
* Also spelled HberaUaa- 


miuui iioiibiiUA uic luunu i 

tlMut to <ionote tho body foL_ _ 

their party of the Badioali* From that i 

the name aianmed by and umally given to tliat party 
whioh, in oppoaltioti to the Conaervativo party, haa ipe- 
cifloally devoted Itadf to tbepromotlun of meaanrea of im)- 
grem and refonn.~Idbirar0UlOII, in German pomee, a 
party conalitlng of National tioeralB who, chiefly becauao 
of adherence to doctrlnea of free trader in 1880 withdrew 
their Biipport from Prlnoe Blimarok (HeceaaioniitaX toge- 
ther with other liberala of almllar views. In 1884 tnta 
party joined with the Progreaaieta (Forteohritta-partol) to 
form die Oerman liberal party.afByn. 8. CathuUo, tole^ 
khiuided,fi«e-haDded.^4. FuU, 


ing or making liberal. 
tion. 

The end of eduostion ia the formation and UberaUeaUon 
of character. The Academy, No. 876, p 88. 

UberaUse (lib'^rj^-iz), r.; prat, andpp. liberal- 


igedf ppr. liberalixing. 
Ubemixar m Pg. lioerah 




F. libAxitiaer eb Sp. 
as liberal + 4xe.1 


ant— 8. Charitable, opan-1 _ 

Sbundan^ plentiful, unitlnted. 

IL n. 1. A person of liberal principles; one 
who believes in liberal reforms, or advocates 

^ , intellectual, political, or religious liberty.— 8, 

arts or professions ; liberal thought or feeling; [cap.] Bpecincally, a member of a Liberal par- 
Uberdl mstitutions; a liberal pofley in govern- ty in politics, 
ment; a libsra/ interpretation or estimate. 


So wonderful werethegnweaof Aolomon that they oveiv 
— the l^heat exp^tioii. and the Uberaleet belief. 

fip BdU, Coutemplationa xvli. 6. 
To love her [Lady Elimbeth Haatlngi] was a Uberaf edu* 
~ Stede, Tatler, Na 4a 


new type. 


rpaaa as JAb 
Zr. lypeneer, 


Man VI. Stata P !• 
r,apu1yQom- 
iio leaden' ' 


Now the porfeotlon of man aa an end and the pertec< 
tion of man aa a mean or initrument are not only not the 


. of former Bepimlloana, who, under the leadendiip 

of Sefior Sagaats, became anpportera of tho monarchical 
conatitutlon eatabllafaed after the reatorathm of the Bow- 
bun monarchy in Spain in 1874.— Osniiaa Xdhsnls, in 
German peUe^ a pitfty of moderate Liberala, empuaed to 
the policy of Prince Bismarck, formed lu 1884 by the union 


I, irana. To render liberal; enlarge the free- 
dom or scope of : treo from narrowness or pre- 
judice : as, to UberaUxe the institutions of a 
country. 

Grand, iwelliug aentiroenta of liberty 1 am rare I do not 
deipiac. They warm the heart, they enlarge and liberal^ 
fwour minds ; they animate our courage la a time of con- 
flict Burke, £ev. In France. 

Some acquaintance with foreign and ancient literatures 
haa the UberaUeiina etloot of foreign travel. 

ItowM, Books and Ubrariea* 

XL iniranse To become liberal. [Bare.] 

After the rejeotton of the eaolnilve feature of the origi- 
nal plan, Mil. Munger had UberaUeed more and more. 

Boeodk, Annie Xllbum, xvL 


same, they are in realiW generally oppoaed. And aa theae of the Progresaiat party (Fortaohrltta-partoi) with tho Lib- Also spelled UberaUxe. 

two p^eotlona are dlff^t, M the Mniug requisite oral Union.- NalioilU liberals, in German poHMnr, a Uberalllir (lib'e-ral-l-Z^p), n. 

•oowdipfllyj pwjy Vjilch,^b^ the cn^n of the German empire in ^hich liberalizes, or makes lil 


been dlatingoiihed by different names. Tho one la st^ed 
Uberal, the other pimeaalonal education— the bnnohee 
of knowledge cultivated for theae purpoaea being called 

reapeotively Uberal and profeaalonal, or liberal and lucra- , 

tlve, aotenoea. Sir W, UamUton, Metaph., L iov of Pilnoe Blimaruk. 

llM.ta 4 ,oftlMni[tti«<)bMlo.)i.ilt] 7 «ai.d.j(»ml UlMirsl-OoDBeijatlTe (lib'^n^-kon-i..r'v|^ 
Uw mind froiD evoiy tiv), o. and n, 1, «• In Great BnMiU)Deloii|id'<F 


1871, advocated, along with progreaalvo meaaurea of re- 
form, the oompietlon of governmental unity in Germany. 
After that time it embraced thuae peraona who^ though of 
Liberal anteoedenta, oonttnued in rapport of the later pol- 


defined above. 


odnoailonrbeoause it emanoinatiNi 
narrow provindaliam, whether of egoism" of Mitioir, 
and la the apprentloeship that every one muat serve be- 
fore becoming a free brother of the guild which paaaea 
the torch of me from age to age. 

loieaB, Among my Booka, lat ser., p 177. 

2. Free in views or opinions; expansive in 
purpose or aim j not narrow, bigoted, or in- 
tolerant; specifloally, favorable to personal, .... .... .... 

political, or religions liberty; opposed to nar- Uberallft (Ub-e-rft'li-^, n.p7. [L., nent. pi. of 
row conservatism or undue restriction: as, a BaocntisiseeJ^ihsrv.] An an- 

Ubiral thinker; a Uberal Ghiiatian; a Uberal eiont Roman featival celebrated annually on 
i^tesman ; the lAbercd party (in the politics of March 17th, in honor of Liber and Libera, 
•ome countries). liberallflfttton, Uberftllae, etc. SeeUhsraliaa- 

Xtwaisflootdiin^ Bubbsnan, who first brought Uberal i. v r -n 

Doliaaa Into dear rUUef. Bafionallam, 1. 15C. Uberalism (lib>rf^-i8in), n. Tb F. Ubdra- 

Attvdlarbsailiig of the outward man, . . . lixme b Sp. Uheralixme; as Uberal *f -ixm.) 1. 

A frsah twlnUe from tho waak-day world, Liberal principles ; the principles or practfoe of 

Tdl raair plain story i—yaa, tbina ayaa bahedd 
Aabaarfnfoiiiiatlan tramma Uberti fold. 

0. IT. Helmee, A Bhymed l aa a on . 


Also spelled UberaUxe. 

erallaer (lib ft* One who or that 

which liberalizes, or makes liberal. Also spell- 
ed Uberalixer. 

Arohonr, orlcket, gun and flahing-rod horse and boat^ 
are all oauomtora, USeraUxere. Bmereon, Oulture. 

liberally (lib'^r;^l-i), ade. In a liberal man- 
ner. (a). With a liberal scope or range ; without nar- 
townaaa or prejudice; Impartially; freahr. (b) With a 
Uberal hand ; bountifully ; amply, (a) With undue free- 
dom; Uoentiottdy. 


A MarsI leader hare to Bngliud B, on the otlMr hand, 
a maa of movasBent and dhainge, oaued espready to the 

M. ArmOm, aiuiceeniii uenenry, amjl. oai. 
6« Free inbestowil or conoesdion: generously 
Indteed; xeedy to import or bestow; bountU 


Viv u Buu n« A, UA vrrwtv oriMUii, uvwufjifitiff 

to that wing or portion of the Conservative party 
whioh is most nearly in accord with the Liber- 

als: occupying a position midway between that Uberal-UlliOlllim (lib'g-ral-fi'nygn-izm), n. 
of the average Liberal and that of the average The political attitude or opinions of toe Libersl- 
Conservative. Unionistparty. 

n. e* One who oooupieB the political position Uberal-lluoillit (lib^e-nd-fi'nygn-ist), n. and 

a. 1. a. A member oAhat section of the Lib- 
eral party in Great Britain which from 1880, 
refusing to concur in Mr. Gladstone’s policy 
of eoni^ing home rule to Inland, advocated 
the maintenance of the legislative union of 1801 
essentially unimpaired, and therefore, from the 
importance they attached to the Irish question, 
made common cause with the Conservatives. 

n.a. Of or belonging to the political pai^T 
or section of the LtberaT-UnionistB. 

and pp. Uberaiedf 
of Uberare 
Uorer)t set 



eral party. 

The funotion of LIberaUm in the pajd wu thitofimt- 
tlMslimlttottieiiowancif kinga. ?rho funotion of bus 
iSiraUim to the ffinra wm bamat of pnt^ s limit to 
the powan of BailiaBoiita 

M.4bi>Mir,MumBtato,p.lor. 



slave or a prisoner; to Iterate the mind ftom 
the shackles of prejudice. 



Ubmte 

lot . . . toboptMontattUig 


343S 


unioYM*,!^ 


At Ult tnd forerer 1 am mine and God’a, 

Thanlm to hli {AfrnM^ angel Death — 

Never again degraded to be yonra. 

Droten^^i Bmg and Book, L 188. 

2. To diBensage: gepavate from something 
(tlae : as, to w^aU a gas from a solid. «(|yiu i, 
tUklimMmt MommU, etc. (aee emoneCpste); etc. 

(Avo diamg^): diientiixal], ramom, dleohaige, let go^ tnm 

li^rate {lib'e-Tflt),«. [< ML. liberata^ deliveiy, 
livery: see Ci oja Eng, law, a writ i8- 

fluod out of Chanoery for the payment of pen- 
Rions and similar royal allowanoes; also, a writ 
ieaued to the sheriff fdf the delivery of land 
and goods taken upon forfeits of reoognizanoe. 
— LHMrate roll, the aooount kept in the Sid Engliah 
oxvhequer of penalona and other aUowanoee of money 
made under the great aeal. 

liberation (liD-s-ra'shon), n. [< F. Vlbiratlan 
s Bp. I^acion ■■ Pg. liieraglXo h It. Uberaei- 
om, < h, liberatio(n^), a freeing, < Uberard, pp. 
iHwratm, set free; see Uberato, v.] The act of 
liberating or setting free; aeliveranoo from 
restraint or confinement; enlargement; disen- 
-oment, as from constraint or obligation, or 


>om mixture: as^ UberaHan from prison or from 
debt; the Uberatnm of a country from tyranni- 
cal government : the liberation of a gas. 

llberalioiilBm mb^-rfi'shon-izm). n, [< Uberth 
tion + •4m,'} In BriUsh poUtioH, the piincipleB 
g^j^icmsoftheliberationists. (tmirterlgEen., 

liberatioillft (lib-e-rft'shon-ist), n. [< libera- 
tion + -ief.] m Britiah poiifioe, one who is in 
favor of the disestablishment of the Church. 

The object of tho IdberOtUmUitt ia aufSoiently tnuiapa- 
rent If the malntenanoe of the BitabUahed Ohnroh oonld 
be identltted with the anpremaey. lU fall might be aaauted 
with the coUspeo of one political party. 

QtMrtirfy Am., GLZXX. & 

liberator (lib^e-rfi-tor), n. [■■ F. libiratewr m 
Bp. Pg. liberaatnrss It. Uheratore, < L. Uberator, 
one who gets free, < liberate, pp. libefatue, set 
free: see liberaie,} One wbo uberates or de- 
livers; a deliverer. 

He rLuther] waa the great reformer and fOwmeor of the 
European InteUeot Auetfa Clvlliaation, U. 684. 

liberatoiy (lib'g-rft-t^ri), a. [b F. Hbdratoire; 
as liberate + -oiy. j Tending to liberate or set 
free. [Bare.] 

Liberian (ll-bSM-^), a. and n. [< JAheria (see 
dcf.) (< L. liber, free) + -an,] L o. Pertaining 
or relating to Idberia, a country on the western 
coast of Africa, colonized with liberated Afrl- 
oaxis by tbe American Colonization Society (be- 
ginning in 1822), and made a republic in 1847. 

, n. n. An inhabitant of Liberia. 

llberomotor (lib^e-rd-md'tor), a. [Img. < L. 
liberate, free (see liberate), + motor, a mover.] 
Lieeng^ng or setting free motor energy, as a 
nervous ganglion: correlated with redpu^tor 
and girigomotor. See moPrr, a, 

libertuuui (lib-dr-t&'ri-an), a, and n. [< lilh 
ert{y)+ -aHon.] I, a. Of or pertaining to lib- 
erty, or to the doctrine of the freedom of tho 
will (especially in an extreme form), as opposed 
to the docMne of necessity : advocating the 
<loetrino of free will: opposed to neceveitarian, 

I believe be [Dr. Alex. Crumble, sstbor of s& esuur on 
phlluiophlofll neoeiiityl mur claim the merit of adalng 
tlie word Wimiartan to theBngliih language^ ai FrieeUcy 
added that of “neoeiMriaii.'VIM, Oorrespondenoe, p. 88. 

The "power of aotliig without a' motive^** which Beid 
mid other writers, on what used to be called the AOcria- 

rraa aide, have thought it neoeaaaiy to claim. 

Mind, Zm. 407. 

XL n. One who maintainB the doctrine of the 
I reedom of the will (eq[»eoially in an extreme 
form): opposed to neoeediafian. 

Though IdbaiterAmc contend that it la poMiUe for na 
ut moment to act contrary to our formed character 
previous custom, still they end DetermlnlitB sUke 
t ^h that it is mnoh lest easy than men eommonly Ima- 
Klno to br^ tbe snbtle unfm tnunmris of habit. 

a, aUowkt, Methods of Bthlos, p. 49. 

Ubertirilliiim(lib-«r-a'ii-»ii-lam},ik [<I^ 

f rtarian + -im.] The principles or doctrines of 
libertarians. aidgwibk, idnd, XLI. 144. 

Ubertl<^i(Ub'foHM-flddorlipb4r'ti-sh^^ [» 

iibertMde wm Bp. liberiioidaA L. Uberialt^, 
ljborty,-l- -o((la, Coiwfofo, kill.] A destroyer of 
nberly, 

iTia oonntnr'i nrlde 
The priests tlm itova and tlw 
Trampled and mocked wHb many a loithhd rite. 

HM&y, Adonals, st A 

UWtdolde9(UV4r.ti-sIdorU^ [< 


guided the dominant iMUtioi of the country. 

WMtgU, Starr g«" g 

libertiliage (Ub'Cr-tin-lj), n, [< F. UherUnage; 
as libertine + -o^tf.] 1, The character or be- 
lief of a. libertine or free-thinker; laxity of 
opinion. 

A nowlng HfortfnSM which dlipoaed them to think 
dlghtiy^ the Christian wth. Fafbiii«oii,WorkalX.xilL 

2. The conduct of a libertine or debauchee. 

Some fourteen years of sonalld youth, 

And then UbtrUnaoet disease, the grave— 

Hdl in life here, hereafter life In nelL 

Browning, Ring and BooIa 1. 169. 

libertine (lib'tr-tln), n. and a. [b'F. libertin 
s Bp. Pg. It. libertino, < L. lihermue, a freed- 
man, prop, adj., of or belonging to the condi- 
tion of a freediuan, < Ubertua, a freedman. < 
Hber, free: see liberal, liberate, e. lu tbe larer 
senses (4-7) the word logically depends on 
liberty, UberdL} I, n. 1. In Eom, hiat,, a freed- 
man ; a person manumitted or set free from le- 
gal servitude. 

By verfcne of an act granted ont of the aenat, the lOwr* 
tfoii (1. e. the sonnea <a foaed-men) were enrolled into the 
foure tribes of the elile. HoUend, tr. of Uvy, p. im 

2. Amemberof a Jewish synagogue mentioned 
in Acts vi. 9, probably compoim of descen- 
dants of Jevnsh freeomen wbo bad been ex- 


Palestine. 

Then there aroee certain of tbe lynagognc^ which is 
oslled the aynsgogtte of the IrOifWMS * * « disputing 
with Stephen. Acts vi. £ 

Sf, A freeman of an incorporate town or city. 

And used me like a fugitivo, an Inmate of a town, 

That la no city lOwiibw, nor capable of their gown. 

Gllhumian, Diad, zvL 

4. Ono who is free from or does not submit to 
restraint; one who is free in thought and action. 

Whenheapeaka 

The air, a charter’d Hkirttna la atOL 

HA2(.,nen.V.,Ll.48. 
And though Rubena inhia Hlstoiy la too ranch a Liber^ 
Om in thla reapect, yet there ia in thia very place, which 
we now deaorihA uiuoh truth in the habit of hla principal 
ligurea, aa of King If eniy the Fourth, the Queen, her Son, 
the 8 Dfwghtera and the Cardinal. 

XfMar, Jonmey to ParlA p. 89. 

fit. One who holds loose views with regard to 
the laws of religion or morality; an irreligious 
person; a freethinker. 

The aooond aort of thoao that may be Justly number'd 
among the hlnderera of Reformation ere .Mfomiuv; these 
suggest thit the Disoipllne sought would be intolerable. 

JfOifin, Reformation in Eng., 1. 

6. [cap.] Amemberof a pantheistic, antinomi- 
au sect which existed about 1680 in France 
and neighboring countries. The libertines main- 
tained that Ck)d alone ezlsta and that there la no distlno- 
tion between right and wrongs ainoe man. In obeying hla 
own impulses, obeys God|Who Is in him, and oonacQUontly 
oan never commit sin. Tho seot beoame grosaly senanal, 
and finally disappeared. 

That the SoHpturea do not contain in them all things 
necessary to salvation la the fountain of many great and 
capital errors : 1 Inatanoo in the whole doctrine of tbe 
Wimnetf famtliBta,quakerB, and other enthnaiaata^hloh 
Issue in the corrupted fountain. Jer, Taglor, 

7, A man given to the indulgence of lust; one 
who leads a dissolute, licennous life ; a rake; 
a debauchee. 

Like a puff’d and reokleM KforMse, 
Himself the primrose path of daillanoe treada. 

KM., Hamlet LX 49. 

Ubertllios of Oonsva, s body of avowed Infldela and 
voluptuariea of the first bslf of the sixteenth century, 
who were evidently Influenoed hv the seot mentioned 
above, if they were not representaUves of it 
n. a. 1, Free; unrestrained, [Bare.] 

I have rambled in this Hforffoe manner of writing by 
way of E^. 8M$, Tatler, No. 171 

2. LicenUous; dissolute; not under the re- 
straint of or in accord with law or religion : as, 
libertine principles. 

There are men that many not, but dhnae rather a Hber- 
Hne and impnre single life than to be yoked in marriage. 


Fanga arthritic, that infest tbe toe 
Of WMriibie ezoeas. Oanper, Task, L 106. 

libarUninil (lib^dr-tin-izm), fi. [< F. Uberti- 
niame; as libertine + -4m.] 1. The exercise of 
the privileges and rights ox a libertine or freed- 
man; exemption from servitnde and its dis- 
abilities. [Bare.] 

Dlgnifiad with the title of freeman, and denied tbe 14b- 
eriSum that belongi to it Bemmond, W<^ ZV. 4Sfi. 

2. The state of being free or unrestrained in 
ihoui^t or action. 

The genial W * r i fs4 is i OHbiioa 

Ontloiia,L148. 


Ubertg 

fit- IrreligiougnesB; Tegardleameas of the dic- 
tates of morality. 

Ever since hath gbergnlmi of all kinds promoted ita In- 
tereat, and increased Its party. 

Bp. Atterburp. Sermons, L lit 
4. The character or conduct of a libertine or 
rake; llcentlouBnesB; unrestrained indul^«e 
of lust; debauchery; lewdness. 

Ubertiimif (llb'^ivtlzin), n, [< UberUy) ^ -dm.] 
Libertinism. [Bare.] 

A writ of error, not of f4b«rf4nii, that thoao two prlnoi- 
pal leaders of reionnatloii may not now come to be sued 
in a bill of lioeuee, to the acanoal of our Church. 

Maten, Judgement of Martin Ruoer concerning Divorce. 

liberty (Ub'Cr-tl), n. : pi. Ubertica (-tiz). [< ME. 
liberte, libertee, < OF. Uberte, F. liberty m Bp. 
liberiad s Pg, liberdade k It. Ubertd, < L. Hber- 
ta(t-)a, OL. ^berta(t-)a, freedom, < liber, free: 
see liberal J 1. The state of being free, or 
exempt from external restraint or constraint, 
physical or moral: freedom; espeoiallv, exemp- 
tion from opposition or Irksome restraint of any 
kind. 

Theoreatore itarif also ahall be delivered from the bond- 
age of ooTuption into the glorloua libertg of tbe children 
m God. Bom. vllL 81. 

Stand fast therefore In theUberip wherewith Christ hath 
made us tree. Gal. v, i. 

I muit have Nberip 

Withal, aa laigo a charter as the wind, 

To blow on whom l^ease. 

SMk., Aa yon Like It, IL 7. 47. 

The natural Hbsilp of man la to be free from any aupe- 
riOT power on aar^ and not to ^ uodw ^ oMegii- 
.....x . x.. .. ' jjbture 


lative authority of man, but to have only the law of ] 

for hii rulA Loeiw, Of Government^ IL iv. 88. 

*Tia f4beitp alone that givea the flower 
Of fleeting life its Instre and peri ume. 

OauaMT, Taak, v. 446. 

The French notion cif Ubertg Is poUtlcsl equillty ; tbe 
Bngilih notion is pemniil Independence. 

w, JL Grig, MIsc. Emiiya, Sd ser., p. 89. 

Specifically— 2. Freedom of the will; the power 
of election or free choice, undetermined by any 
necessity; exemption from internal compulsion 
or restraint in willing or volition. 

LUmig * • . Istheiioweramanhastodoortoibesrd^ 
Ing any particular action, according at its doing or forbaar 
anoe haa the actual preference in tiie mind. 

Aocm, Human Understanding, II. xal. 16. 

Freedom from necessity is also called Uberty of election, 
or power to ohooa& and Imidlei freedom from anything 
Invlnoib^ determining a moral agent. It has been distin- 
guished into I4&erip of contrariety, or tho power of dete^ 
mining to do either of two actions which sre cantrary. as 
right or wrong, good or evil ; and Uherty of contradiction, 
or the power of detonnlnlng to do either of two actions 
which are contradictory, aa to walk or to sit atUl, to walk 
in ono direction or in another. Freedom from neoeialty la 
sometimes alio called liberty of Indlflerenceb because^ oe- 
foro he makea his election, the agent has not determined 
In favor of one action more than of another. 

FUminot Vooab. Philoa. 

8. The condition of boii^ exempt, as a com- 
munity or an individual, from forei^ or arbi- 
trary political control; a condition of political 
HOlf-governmeut. civil libeily Implies the subjeotton 
oftholndf * ' 


oommunlty as a whole ; but It does not^ imp^j! ttie 


assent of each Im 


to these laws. Aniiidlvid 


civil liberty if he is a member of a oommmilty which pos- 
sesses such liberty, and is in the enjoyment of the rights 
which the laws of the oommunlty gnanntse him. 

If not equal all, yet frSA 

» free : for ordera and degreea 

with liberty, MiUon, F. L., v. 796. 
Real /4birtp la neither found indeipotlam,nor In the ex- 
tremes of demooraey. but in moderate govemmenta. 

A. tioMon, Work!, H. 416. 
JUberip and Union jiow and forever, one and inseparable. 
X). ITfbifsr, Second Speech on Foote'a Reaolntion. 

4. In lofP, freedom from all restraints except 
such as the lawful rights of others prescribe.— 
fi. Permission granted, as by a superior, to do 
something that one might not otnerwlse do; 
leave; specifically, permission granted to en- 
listed men in the navy to go on shore. Com- 
pare liberty-man. 

There ia full Uberty at feaating, from thla preae n t hour 
of five till beU have told eleven. Shek,, OthSDo, IL 1 10. 

There la noHberty for eansea to cmenite in alooae and 
straggling way. Sir T, Broi^Kalifdo Medioi, 1 18, 

6. Immunity enjoyed by prescription or by 
grant; privilege; exemption: franwise: as, the 
Uhertiea of the commercial cities of Europe. 

It is the property of EngUabmen, much more of reUglpna 
Eni^ishmen, and khonld na meet of pU of religioua IVeir 
Bnidiahmeii, to be tenacloaa and tender of their NbsrNif. 

U, Oakea, Eieotton Sermon (liter's Amer. Lit, ZX. USU 

7. A place or district within which oiftain s^ 
oial privileges may be exercised; the Usutg 
within which freedom is enjoyed laj those enti- 
tied to it; a place of exclusive jurlsdietion: gen- 
erally in the plnral: as, tbe NeerMw eff a jnim 
(the limits vnthin which priaoneN are nee in 


Uhntj 

more); within the oitj Uberty; the Northern 
LiberHea (a part of Philadelphia so named be- 
cause originally oonsisting of districts having 
certain specific priyileges). 

We hed told him thet, If oun [our veneli) did trade 
within hie Wmttea, they ehould do it at their own peril 
WinUifop, Hlet Kew England, IL877. 
Yet there are no people In the lAKmta of Weetmlnater 
thatUfe in more oreOit than we do. 

The Cknninlaaiiry, L 

We dropt with evening on a ruitlo town 
Set In a gleaming rlvur*R oreeoent-cuire^ 

Cloae at the boundary of the fibertiM. 

2^fui]^. Frineeaa 1* 
8 . Action or speech not warranted by cuHtom 
or propriety; freedom not specially granted; 
freedom of action or speech oeyond uie ordi- 
nary bounds of civility or decorum: as, may 1 
take the libGriy of ctdllng on you! 

Thla headitroug writer came : who, with a new-fonnd art, 
Hade fdllowlug authora take lew 
ihiyifen and Soa/ine, tr. of Iloraeo’i Art of Poetry; L 180, 
Thla Liberty of your Tongue will one Day bring a Con- 
finement on your body. Congreve, Love for Love, L 8. 

Aeree, 1 never law him in my Ufb. 

StrLucu That'! no argument at all— he has the leas right 
than to take inch a liberty, Sheridan, Ibe lUvala, lU. 4. 

Be was repeatedly provoked into etrikiiig thoae who had 
taken libertlee with lUm. Maeatday, 

8 . In the manbge, a curve or arch in a horse’s 
bit affording room for the tongue.~At liberty. 
(C)Freefromoonitraint; free: aatoaetapenonatllbeiw* 
And yet within theao Cve houra lived Lord Haatinga 
Untainted, nneaamlned, frea at liberty, 

Shak„ £ch.m., ilL&S. 
(8) With freedom or power (to do aomethliig): aa he was 
not of wSrty to dtaelSio the aeoret. 

1 took one of the JanlaarieB of the plaoe, and paid him 
the usual Tribute, and found myself at perfect liberty to 
do what 1 pleased. Pooobke, Dosozlptiou of the Eas^ L 9. 
ip) Dfseogaged ; not in use. 

Z dressed as well aa I oould for ahlveiing, and waahod 
when there waa abaatn of liberty. 

Chanotte Bronitt, Jane Eyra v. 

31beitLes,j£dlibertisa. Seethequallfyingwoida— Idb- 
crfeliS’ Union Aot an English statute of 1650 (18 and 14 
Vustv e. lOCX provialng for the Incorporation of liberties 
with the counties In which they are situated.— XAberty 
linU, SeekoB.— litMc^ofindiffBr^^ Seequotation 
from Flemiiig unoer del 1, and Liberty Of 

the arsis, freedom of the prew from police rMtrlotions of 
the ^ht to print and publish; liberty to print and publish* 
without prevloat pomilwlon from govemmeut. Liberty of 
the prew is deemed to exist where the only restrictions on 
the right of publlililug are amenability to Judicial process 
for damagea, or to punlahment, after making an actionable 
or criminal publloatiom and amenability to judlolAl nrooew 
toprevent intended puuUoatlon on proof that it la Injurioua 
torlghtaofprivateproperty.—Zdhaity party, in U.3,hiii„ 
apoUtioai party whose leading principle waa the abolition 
of alaveiT. It arose about 1889, and nominated a candidate 
for President In 1640and In 1644. From 1846 Its members 
generally acted with the Free-aoU and later with the Ee- 
pablloan paity.— Natuzul Ubarty, the power of acting 
■a one thinks ut, without any restraint or control, unlew by 
the law of nature. Blaekekme. [Many writers; however, 
use noterni Uberty in the sense asoribed to cfeB Wwrily.]— 


_ _ wa In a state which Is not subject to foreign 

domination. —BdUflouallberty,therlghtoffre4ly adopt- 
ing and professing opinions on religious anbjecti^ and of 
woEihiping or remtlning from worship according to the 
dictates <n oonaelenco, without external control— To 
UTM^libarty. See5fiBaP.ai8ya/nd^fMfefiM,eto.(aoo 
freeamy, lAomee, etc, (ieu{0aw8,yi.). 

llberly-book (lib^6r-ti-bfik), n. A book on a 
man-of-war which shows the length of liberty 
allowed, the time of returning, and the condi- 
tion in which the man returned. Lueo, 
libertw-cap (lib'Ar-ti-kap), n. A cap of the 
form Known as tho Phrygian, used as a symbol 
of political or personal liberty. The custom is 
taken from the supposed use of this oap as a token of the 
manumlwlon of a slave in Bonio. llio red oap of the 
Frenoh extreme revolutionists (see bonnet^rouge) was Idon- 
tided with tho Koman oap of liberty, which aocordhigly 
beoamt the symbol of the Krenoh revolution, 
liber^-znan (lib'6r-ti-mau), n, yaut, a sailor 
who has leave to go ashore : one who has been 
allowod a period of liberty for recreation. 

It Is a point with USartw-tiiaii to be pulled oft and back 
by their ahlpmat^ 

A B, Dana, Jr,, Before the Mast; p. 147. 
Ubtrtp-jpole (lib^Ar-tl-pol), a. A tall flagstaff 
set up in honor of liberty, usnally surmounted 
with the liberty-cap or other symbol of liberty. 
[XT. S.] 

' The aoldlan openfar Inanlted the people, and In a few 
weelnoutdownlhe&Kbsrip^ 

pyaSslHlst of theFlaftPm* 
l l bittiatt e (U-beth'en-lt), n. [< JAbe^&m (see 
del) -4198. j The baaie phosphate of copper, 
a mnofil dm fbniid at Idbethen in Hnaguyi 
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having an olive^reen color and ezystaUiring 
in the orthorhombic system. It is isomoiphous 
with olivenite. 

liUdinist (li-bid'i-nist), a. [< L. libido (libi- 
din~), desire (see Ubidintma), + -tot.] One who 
is given to lewdness. [Bare.] 

Nero, being munitrons Incontinent hlmsdi; verily be- 
lieved that aU men were moat foul libidinietM, 

dP. JunAur, Bln Stigimitixed (1688), p. 860. 

UbidiBOaity (li-bid-i-nos^j-ti), ». [< F. mdino^ 
aitd; as libidtnoua + -4^.j The state or char- 
acter of being libidinous; libidinousness. 
libidinoaB (li^ld^-uus), a. [< F. libidinem m 
Hp. Pg. It. UbidinoaOf < L. lilndinaaua, lubidbnth- 
aua, £ml of desire, pa^»ion, or appetite, lascivi- 
ous, < libido, lubido (Hbidin^, lubidin~), desire, 
< libet, lubot, it pleases: see liberal] Oharac- 
terised by lust or lewdness ; having or arising 
from on eager appetite for sexual indulgence ; 
lustful; lewd; iQso, fitted to excite lustful de- 
sire. 

It li not love, hat atrong lididfiiowf wlU, 

That trinmpha o'er me. 

Beau, and It,, Enight of Malta, I. L 
**8yiL Prurient, eoncuplaoent* Bee Hat under laeeteioue, 
libloSnoiialy (li-hid^i-nus-li), adv, in a libid- 
inous mauner; with lewd desire; lustfully; 
lewdly. 

liUdlnousness (li-bid^i-nus-nes), n. The state 
or quality of Doing libidinous; lustfuiness ; 
lewdness. 

Ubkent, UbUnf, n. [Appar. < livei (mb) + 
kenb,] A house; lod^gs. [Old slang.] 

To their libkina at the erackman'a. 

B. Joneun, Qlpdea Metamoiphiiaed. 
Theae are tho feea that I alwaya ohaiwe a aweU that muat 
have hla lilhken to himaell— mirty ahllllnga a^week for 
lodging and a guinea for garnlah ; half -awnea a-week 
lor a amglo bed. SeoU, Guy Mannerlng, xUv. 

Ublongtffi* An obsolete form of CoU 

gratw* 

Qbooednui (U-bfi-sfi'drus), n, [NL. (Endlicher, 
1847); the first element is not obvious; the sec- 
ond is Gr. lUApoe, the cedar: see eedar,] A ge- 
nus of coniferous trees of the tribe Cupreaaineia, 
It la cloaely related to Tktda. the arbur-vlto; hut dlatln- 
gulahed from It by having only two fertile aoalea In the 
eone,andaeedannltedaitneto^ Ihero are eight apeolea, 
natlvea of Chill, OaUforul^ China, Japan, Now Zealand, 
and New Caledonia. L. deeurrentu the North American 
■peeioa, called white eedar, baetard cedar, poet-eedar, and 
ifwenM’eedar, la a large tre^ aometiinea 160 feet In height, 
ranging from Oregon to Mexico, with light, aoft, dnrablo 
wood. (See fnoMiaa-eadar.) L, OhUeiySe la the ChUlan 
arbcn^viiB or aleroe-trae. 

libra (ll'brft), n. [< L. Ubra, a balance, a Boman 

g mnd(see2ftT0); cf.Gr.Xirpa,Hponnd(see Ztfer}, 
enoe ult. Here, Uhella, UvelK etc.] 1. [can.] 
An ancient zodiacal constellation, representing 
an ordinary pair of scales. Thla oonateUatlon wua not 
commonly umq among the Grecka, iU place being oocup 
pitsd by tne Chela; or Scorplon'a Clawe. It la found, how- 
ever, In all the Egyptian sodlaoa going back to 009 B. o.: 
but there la reaaon to believe that it la not Hi old as the rest 
of the lodlao (that la, 2,000 yearn or more u. 0.1 lU prin- 
cipa] itara, Kitfa borealli and Eitfa auatralla 8.7 and 8*0 
magnitude reipeotlvely, are at the baae of an uoaoelea 
triangle of which Antarea forma the vertex. 

8, [cm] The seventh sign of the zodiac, repre- 
aontedbythe character^ whichshowsthe scale- 
boam.^d. An Italian or Spanish pound. The 
Eoman pound waa 887 grama or 6,046 gralna troy, and the 
Italian lightweight pounda leem to be derived from It, 
their heavy weights having another origin, as Is shown in 
Uio following table : 

Libra, Gralni. Libm. Cralni. 

Orosaa of Milan. . . .11,776.7 Borne 6,884.0 

* IHocola of MUaii . . . 6,040.6 Hoaalna 4,988.7 

Naples 4,949.1 Tnaoany 6,840.6 

Piedmont ^698,6 Grosaa of Venice. .. 7,868.0 

Esguss 6,778.7 SattUc of Venice . . . 4,648 l6 

All theie statements are taken from the woriE of the Bus- 
slan OommiasioiL^and ditfor In some oases from Italian 
official tlgurei. The Castilian libra was 7,101 grains ; that 
of Fortu^ was 7,088.8 gralna 
libral (li'bral), a. [< L. lihralia, of a pound 
woight, < libra, a pound : see Uftra*] Of or per- 
taimng to a Koman libra or pound: as, the 
Ubral as, a Boman bronze coin weighing one 
pound or 12 ounces (compare aa^)\ the libral 
system, the Boman monetary system based on 
tho Ubni or pound, 

librailu (li-brfi'rl-|Ep), n. [In def. 1, < L. U- 
brariwt, a transcriber of books, also a booked- 
er (> It. librojo as Bp. Ubrero s Pg. Uwoiro, a 
bookseller, as OF. librcdre, a bookseller, tran- 
scriber, a writer of books, F. libraire, a book- 
seller), < Ubrariua, belongiim to books: see U~ 
hrary. In def. 2 asif direc^< librofy -f -on.] 
If. One who transcribes or ooplcs books. 

Chsiybdls thrice iwsUowa snd thrtoe refunda Ike 
waves: this must be nndsiitood of regular tidea. Thera 
ere Indeed but two tidaa In a day, but this is tim error of 
theMrarGm. Bree m e, Notee on the Odyaaey. 


lllmitai 

2. The keeper or oustodian of a libraiy; one 
who has chitfge of the books and other oontentH 
of a lihraiT. 

libnzlaauip (ll-brftM-§n-Bhip), n. [< Ubror 
rian + 1. The office of librarian.— 2, 

The work of a librarian ; the management of a 
library. 

A veiy good belli for hli modest plea for the reeogtil- 
tion of MbrorfaniMpas one of theleeniod prafessloniT 

SeAenee, Yin. 70 . 

llbraiT (U'brft-rO, n.: pi. librariea (-riz). [< 
ME. Ubrarie, < OF. Horairie, Ubrarie, Ubraire, 
a bookseller's shop, a bookcase, a librair, F. 
Ubrairie s Pr. Ubrari = 8p. libmia (a^r F.) - 
Pg. Uwariaes It. libreria (ai^r F.}, a boolmll- 
ers shop, bookscllinff, also, in imprints, a pub- 
lication-office, < L. l^aria, abookseUers shop, 
ML. a library, cf. L. Ubrarium, a bookcase, fern, 
and neut. res^tively of UlsYiriifg^longing to 
books, < liber, a book: sec Ifber^. For the Bom. 
word for 'libmry' in the usual E. sense, see bib- 
liotheca,] 1. A place set apart for the keeping 
and use of hooks and other literary material ; a 
room, set of rooms, or a building in which a 
collection of books lor reading or study is kept. 

His E6mfv Mere busts of poet! deed 
And a trae Pindar stood without a held) 
Beceived of wits an nndlitlogulihed race. 

ProL to Kotl^ L 886. 

2. A collection of books, whether mannsoiipt 
or printed, which may include also pamphlets, 
maps, and other literary material, intended for 
reading, study, or referenoe, as distinguished 
from a Dookseller's stock, which is intended for 
sale. Libraries are of different kinds and elsisee accord- 
Itig to tho taitee of their owners, the readers for whom they 
are designed, their oontenta and the manner In whioh thw 
mey be nie<t ae private; pnbllq, special or profeaslonif,- 
general, oonsultliig or clroulaiina etc. 

Knowing X loved my books, he fnmiah'd me 
From mine own library with vclumee that 
X prise above my dukedom. 

Shak,, Tempest L X 167. 

Alsxaadrlan llbnuy, a library at Alexandria (see Aim- 
andfian), deetroyed about 47 B. a A supplementary or 
aeoond Ubraiy waa In the Serapeum. This library (acoard* 
ing to some writen who dlsoredit its sacking by the Arabs) 
was entire^ deetroyed under Theophllus; ▲, Dw 89L— Am- 
brosiaiL Oottonliui. buircatlaiL eto.. U br anr. See 
SieSije^voa— qSmLw ^a)AUfanrythe 

books of which oironlato among the snbscribers: distin- 
guished from a anmuMngoertiferenee Ubntry, whore hooka 
may be coninlted, but from which they may not be taken 
away, (b) Hpeoifloilly, a odUectlon or stock at books kept 
exclusively for lending out, as a private enterpriac; cither 
tor a fixed payment on each or for a periodloal Bobaorlption. 

library-keeper (]i'bra-ri-ks''p6r), n. The cus- 
todian of a Tibrary : formerly used for the now 
current librarian, 2. 


L irana. To hold in equipoise: poise; balance. 

n. intrana. To move as a balance ; be poised. 

The birds of the sir UbraUng over me served as a can- 
opy from the rays of the sun. Aselt/brd, Vatbek, p. 188. 

librate^ (li^brftt), n. [< ML, Ubrata, the value 
of a pound (lilmia terra, appftr. orig. a piece 
of land producing an annual rent of one pound), 
< L. libra, a pound: see UbraJ !• Land of the 
annual value of one pound.— 2. A piece of land 
containing 4 oxgangs of 13 acres each. Mfn- 
aheu; Bailey, * 

The aherlffa were ordered to send [to a provinolel ooun 
ofll all peraona who poaseaaed more than twenty UbraiU 
Shmd. dSwMi; Const Bl^, I ITS 

libration (U-brfi^shgn), a. [< F. Ubraikm m Sp 
libraeion sa Pg. UhraySo ss It. libraeione, < L 
UbraUo(nr), a poising, < Ubrare, pp. Ubratus 
poise: seelibrafei,] 1. Theact of libratingo 
balancing, or the state of being balanced; . 
state of equipoise: balance.— 2. In aatron,, i 
real or apparent libratory or oscillating me 
tlon, like that of a balance before coming t 
reBt.*I4biratloii of tlie^sa^, a phrase naed by sem 
of tho cuaer aationomeri to deacribe that feature of ft 
earth's motion by whleb, while it revolvee in Ita ovbl 
its axis oonatantly oontitmee parallel to itself.— L 
bration of the moon, an apparent Irregularity < 
tho moon's motion, whereby thoee perts vciy near ti 
border of the Innir disk alternately oeocme visible u 
invisible; Indicating; as it wbre; a sort of vibratory mqti< 
of the lunar globe. The Ubrauon of the moon is of tIm 
kinds: (a) ubndion in longaude, or a seeming vibrato) 
motion according to the order of the slgna due to the fa 
that the aagnlar motion of the moonin her orbit Is n 
preolsaly unifonn. as her rotation about her axis Is; ( 
UbrationinlaaUade, In oonieqaenoe of her aacls being i 
dined to the plane of her ertut so that aometlmei one 
her polea and sometimea the other dedinee, ae it wm 
dipt toward the earffi : (e) dfiinid wfaldi M sii 

ply a ooneeqneiioe of the lunar pBidlax. Inthelastott 
an dMwer at the inrfSoe of the earth pereeivia pdt 
naar the upper adge cf the mofloli dttk, at the time of b 
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/lilnff. whl^ dlMimr ai her dafiUim li inoMiMd; 
wtaUe new onea on the onpoalte or lower edge^ that were 
before InflalU^ oome Into rlew aa ahe deaoenda toward 
thn boriaon. If the obaerrer ^ere pbeed at the eartb'a 
center he would perueiye no dlnmal lihratlon. 
libratory (U'bpJ-t^ri), a. [< librato^ + -oryj 
Italanoing; moving like a balonoe m it tends 
to beeomc stationary ; oscillating. 

ABtronomera . . aiorlbe to the moon a f Arolory mo- 
tiou, or motion of trepidation, which they pretend la from 
viiet to woat, and from north to aonth, beoanae that, at 
full moon, they eometimes dlaoover partaof hor dlik which 
arc not dlaoovered at other tlmea 

qf IVveoicr. (MSoiik) 

librettigt (li-bret^ist),fi. [< lihretio + -tof.] A 
writer of librettos; one wlio writes the words 
for an extended musical oompoaition, 

Oambert . • . built hla work on the Florentine model, 
Aiid, onoonrairod by lucoeaa, wrote aeveral othcra on the 
etreiigtli of ^ioh ne, with hla Perrin, Inatitnti^ 

the Acaddmle lloyale do MnaiqQe. Bwayt* Mt.,XVIL 87. 

libretto (li-bret'6), n. [It., dim. of lihrOf a 
book, < L. libor^ a book: see Uher^.^ 1. A book 
containii^ the words of an extended musioal 
(composition, like an opera or an oratorio.* d. 
The words themselves of sneh a work; the 
text. 

Ubriform (irbri-fdxm), a. [< L. Zfber. inner 
bark, + /orma, form.] Having the form of 
liber or bast.— Uhrifiirm osUs or fibers, thoae wood* 
ocllB which reacmble llberln being extremely ihlok*walled. 

The wood of the beech oonaiata of the ubumI olementa— 
toaaela, tradheidea, UMfarm dbiwa and wood parenoby* 
ma. ^elllr«, XXSx. 611. 

librllla (ll-brirft), n. [ML., a balaneo (steel- 
yard), a warlike engine, dim. of L. Uhra^ a bal- 
ance: seeff&ra.] A fool’s bauble, 
libs (libs), fi. [L., < Gr. A/V^, the southwest 
wind, perhaps, like (^iS-), a^ liquid poured 
forth, a drop, stream, < pour (so oadled 

because it brought wet).] The wost-southwest 
wind. Shemtone. 

Libiiniian(H-b6r'ni-^),a.andn. [<L.X^bttrfito, 
Gr. Ki^vpvla^ A^ttvpvutf the country so called, 
lAburm, Gr. Ai/jvpvoL AiBhpviot, the inhabitants, 
an Illyrian people.] I, a. In ano, geog^t por- 
taining or relating to the coimtry cailod Libur- 
nia, on the eastern coast of the Adriatic sea, 
southeast of Istria, answering to parts of mod- 
em Flume, Oroati^ and northern Dalmatia.* 
Ubunilsji galley, a light, fB8t.Mdllng ahip with two or 
more banks of ours, orlRluaily used by Xihumlan pirates, 
and employed by tho Komani at the battle of AoUnm and 
afterword as a wsrwshlpb 

,n. ft. In ane, hht., an inhabitant of Libur- 
nia. libamlaiis were much employed at Borne under 
the empire as porters and litter-bearers, 
libyan (lib^iau), a. and n« [< L. Libya, < Gr. 
A</3^thonox%hempart of Afrioi^west of Egypt; 
cf. L. Lib8, lAhya, CGr. a Libyan.] x, a. 
1. Of or pertaining to Libya. Libya was tho ancient 
Cheek name of tliat port of noruieni Africa whluh Ues be- 
tween Egypt and the Atlantlo, hut oiptxjlally of the conn- 
tiy iinmoduitaiy weat of Egypt Tlio term was also used by 
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fession, or conducting a certain trade; a grant 
of authorization ; a permit. 

I will no longer dwelle in tbli oontre^ 

Wherefore. Xyon beseohob althe it Is sOb 
That ye will grannte me Uotnee for to ga 

OmtgrydM ( B. E. T. 8. X L 68S. 

ANoetut 

Which did not more embolden than eiKjoumge 
My faulting tongue. ^ord, Perkin Warbeck, 1. 8. 
Very few of the Egyptians avail themselves of the li 
OMC 0 , which their religion allows thorn, of havlug four 
wives. if. IP. Lan 0 , Modem £fi 7 ptlan«, 1. 1«2. 

Specifloally — (a) In the law qf real property, authority to 
do an sot or series of acts npoii the land of the penom 
granting tho license, without, however, (jonferrlug on the 
licensee any estate In the land : os, a tieetue to enter and 
ihore up on adjoining building, or to take sand, or bore for 

oil ; dlatingulBUod from eamikint (6) In patnU and eopu- 

..... . . . ... ... . . 


ondpMfes powr, permission from govoriimenl to pursue a 
vocation or oarry on acts whiidi are prohibited to those not 
taklngaUooiisebtheobJeot being, by theprohibltion and the 
oonditlons Imposed on tho i>ermiBBlan, ra regulate tlic ex- 
tent or manner of doing wnst is UooumnL (d) In itOerna- 
tbmal law, a safe-conduct granted by a belUgereut state to 
ita own sum eota to thoee ox its euirniy, or to neutral^ to car* 
ry on a trade which la intordicied the laws of war, and 


nor to ropreient the ohureh as a olorgyman In its eeclesi- 
astiool aaoemblies, which powera are conferred by ordi- 
nation. The lloenao is granted, frequently for a flmitod 
period only, by an eooleiiastloal b<^, after examination 
... idiiigte 08 to his fltnesB. The person licensed Is 


of the earn 

termed a lioentiate. ^ 
must procure a license from 


In the Auglloon uhuroh, a desoou 
a bishop to enable him to 


My weat of Egypt, , 

the Qroeks as rae name aftbo wliMe ooutliient M Afrioa." 
2. Belonginff to or coucemiug a branch of the 
llamitio mmSy of languagea found in and about 
ancient Libva. Also called .ScrZKir.— Uhygn gab- 
nWlOttoMmg. 8oatm4^ 
n. n. A inembor of the primitiTe nee in- 
habiting ancient Libya; a&rber, 

Idoania (li-ka'ni-g), n. [NL. (Fusde Anblet, 
1775); said to be a mom^fation tA caUgnia, 
the native name of these trees in Guiana. 1 A 
genus of rosao^UB plants of the tribe Ckry- 
tfobatame, distinguished by the small anthers, 
minute stamens, and one-celled ovary. There 
are about 85 speotaa treea or khruba, nativea of Oulana, 
Weat Indieaan^Bn^ with alternatejdmjde leaves 


and smoU flowers. Thev 


its exceedingly 


preach, that power not being inherent In hls offloe. A 
license from the bishop is also neoesssiy to permit a man 
not In orders to act sa lay reader. 

8. A document or certificate conferring such 
authority or permission.^S. Unrestrained free- 
dom of tnou&t and action, especially the abuse 
of such friteaom ; excess of liberty ; undue free- 
dom; freedom misused in contempt of law and 
docomm ; rejection of legal and moral oontrol ; 
libertinism. 

Home they moon when they ory liberty. 

MuUm, Sonneta vll. 

We have already all the llberiy which freeborn subjeots 
can enjoy ; and sii beyond it is but lioenee. 

Dryden, All for Lova Bod* 
No more let Blbaldiy with Lieenee writ 
Usurp the Name of El(Kiueneo or Wit 

filMi, Conscious Lovers, Prol. 

4. An intentional departure from a rule ox 
standard in art or literature ; exceptional liber- 
ty taken for the sake of a particular, pui^oso or 
effect: as, poetical or musical lioemo; to use li- 
cense in painting or sculpture, 

l*ttbllo transactions had genomlly been recorded In 
verse, llio first historiani might, therefore, indulge with- 
out fear of censure In the Ikenee allowed lo tlielr prode- 
cessori the borda MaemOay, History. 

Blghllosnse, a lleensefor the sale of liquor granted only 
at what is regarded ai a high rate, and intonded thereliy 
to reduce the number and Improve the choraotor of tho 
places so licensed. Tho principle of high license is regard- 
ed os on ofllcleut sgeuoy for the promotion of tomperanon, 
—Letter of license, an agreement between an enihar- 
rossod debtor and hls creditors, that tho latter ahaU for a 
time forbear to enforce their clslmB, and allow him mean- 
while to cony on the business without molestation. Tho 
usual form In the United States Is a composition deed,” 
by which the creditors commonly agree to receive part as 
payment In fidl, or to receive n(»teB payable atfntnreperi- 
ods. A letter of license containing provisions that the busl- 
noMis tobe carried on under tho inspection and oontrol of a 
islleoa 


committee of the eredltors Is oslletfa dead ^ 

the dcoislon by the United 


TilftPnSf Omni, the decision by the United States Su- 
preme Court In three oases, in 3847 <6 How., OMX sustaining 
State laws requiring licenses to sou splrituoas liquors, on 
the ground that the constitutions] provision conferring on 
Congress the power to rcf nlateoommoroe among the States 
does not restnotttie power of aStote to legUotsonmitters 


aniim; toMoeiigeaphysiolanoralawyw. Also 
Heenee, 

In this Year Froolsmatlon was mode, whereby the Pe^ 
pie were Homed to eat white MeaU in Lent. 

Baker, Chronldee, p. set 
The king's right of lieendng, and of sssentiiig or with^ 
holding assent to the election, was hacked up by hls power 
at influencing the opinion of the electors. 

ShMa, Const Hist, I SSL 
2. Generally, to permit to not without restraint; 
allow; tolerate; privilege: aa, a lUmseU buf- 
foon. 

Jests like a Hom'd foM, commands like law. 

Dtmne, Satires, iv. 888. 

From stage to stage the lioonoed earl may run. 

J*opet Dulled, Iv. 687. 
3t. To permit an action of ; grant liberty to for 
a particular proceeding. 

I prsyj Sir, Heotioe me a question. 

Chapman, May-Bay, i. L 
lAeonee my innocent flames, and give me leave to love 
such cbanuing sweetness. Stodo, Lying Lover, L 1. 

4t. To dismiss. [Bare.] 

St lome L 

when he 1 

StrB, bottom 
Xiosnasd vtotuallsr. See e< 0 ftia«sr.-Pow«r to Up 
oense, conferred on a tnnnlcipallty^ generally under- 
stood to moon power to regulate by^Mreioribing the con- 
ditions on ooropliance with which the thing shall be po^ 
mittod, but not to imply the power ahsolutely to pro- 
hibit any nsMul business. 

licensee (U-sqn-sc' ), n, [< Uceme H- -eoi.] One 
to whom a license is grantod. Also lieencee, 
licenser (fi'sgn-s6r), n, 1. One who licenses 
or grants permission ; a person authorized to 
grant permission to otliers: an, a licenser of the 
press. Also /fconeer. In legal use often ffoensor. 
*2t. Same as eensfH^, 2. 
lioense-taz (IVsfinn-taks), n. In the statutes of 
Wisconsin, an annual lioense-fee imposed on 
certain corporations, computed by a percentage 
of gross receipts, and taken in lieu of ordinary 
taxation. 

The fiBSfMB-taflk as It is ooUed there fin WlsocmsinL sp- 
plles to railroads, insurance, tMcgraj^snd 


He would piny well, and willingly, at lome games of 
greatest attention, which shewed, that when hMls^ he 
could lieenoo hls thoughts. 


:VIlL4fl4. 

liconBnre(li'8en-evr),n. l<liccnse-^-ure,} The 
granting of a license: the act of licensing, as of 
an unoxdainod preacher in a church of the Pres- 
byterian order. Bee HcenHaic^, i?., 1 (ft). 
lloCntlateH (ll-sou'shi-fit), v, t [ME. 
pp,; < ML, Ucentiatus, pp. of licentiare, license: 
see license, e.] To give license or permission 
to; encourage by license. 

All thlnglshe takin treuly os that attest, 
ay Heeeneiat and lovit with al ledls. 

Boote Preeedmuo (E. E. T. B., extra ler.X i- lOL 
We may not hfUEard ofther the etlfllng^f^fjeneroasiDell- 


natlons or the HeonHeding at anything .. 

8t:r B. LBSkrango. 

licentiate^ (ll-sen'shi-fit), n, [< MK. lieeneiat 
ta F. liccnoie at Pg. Uoonceado s Bp. liceneiado 
B It. licenpiato, < ML. Heeniiatus, pp. of lieenti- 
are, license : see liecntiate, v.] 1. One who has 
license to practice an art or a profession. 

The College of l*hysicians, In July, 1687, published on 
edict requiring til ftdlows, candidate and HoemtUdoe to 
give gratuitous advice to the neighbouring poor. 

dohnoon, Garth. 

The Hoentktle Bon Fidix del Hey, a practising advocsto 
before the royal courts of St Domingo and Mexico. 

Oayairri, Hist. Louisiana, IL 8SA 
SpeoiflesUy ~(a) A friar licensed by the Pope to hear oon- 
fession, grant ahsolution, and inflict penimoe in any plaoe 
Independently of the local Mergy. 


L,Qula» 


nonole is called Caymio rm and Otnfonno oomfrao, pep- 
porwood, and poUory-bark names indicating its obs^ 
actor and uses. 

licoa-tlM (lik'l-trfi), n. A West Indian Shrub 
or tree, Xanik&yhmemarginatuim^ Also called 
lignunP4^rum, 
lice. fi. Plural of loused, 
licabano (Us * bftn), n. The stavesaere, DelpM- 
" ' I of larkspur. 

[< Hemse + -able.] 
„ , suitable to be li- 

censed ; permitted by legal grant. 

Uogue, lloonoe (U'sfins), n, [< MB. Ueenoe, < 
OF. (and F.) lioeneeZ Sp. Hesneia b Pg. lioenga 
» It. Hoenga,< L. Moflnria, lioens^< Ueen(U)8, ppr. 
of lioere, be aUo wed, be aUowable ; of. Hnquere, 
w. Xeimv, leave; see deHnguent^ relinquish. 
Hence also (from L. lioere) E. leisure, licit, iL 
»eit, Ueenpiate, etc.] 1. Authority or liberty 
to do or forbear some act ; the admission of an 
^^vidual, by proper authority, to the right of 
Uoing particular acts, praotisuig a certain pro- 


of peflioe^pubUo beaitb. etc. -Uocnse In amoTtiiatiOB, 
1 license to convey Ian* Is to a corporation whose holding 
of lands wisotherwlsef wbidden by the Iswuf mairtinalii,he- 
cauoe it involved a perpetuity.^ lUrriaie Uoense. Bee 
marriage,-^ BCflBtrV'B Uosnse, in Bn^aw, a Itceuse is- 
sued by a superintend mt registrar for a msrrisffe without 
religiouB ceremony at vhe reiriitrar'i ofllce or with religious 
ceremony in a dlsaeniJng ohspel or in a church or ohapM 
of the Church at Ens land, but in the latter cose only by a 
clergyman of that c'luroh and with consent at the min- 
ister.-- Rod Itomsf. a license-tax paid liy onriers for the 
privilege of Ashing for sSlmon. lCiinads.1 ~ moial 11- 
oarne, spedflesny, in Jffng, law, a license obtained from 
the Archbishop m Canterbury, permitting spedfled per- 
sons to be msirie J without publlostion of hsnns and at 
a time or place other than thoBopreeoribed by law.afiyiL 
8. Moriy, etc. (poo loam», n.); uixlty, 

Uotnae (U's^iish v, t,; pret. and pp. licensed, 
ppr. lUmsing, [< F. liceneier b Pr.l^. Hoeneiar 
os Pg. lieentujar b It. Hoeneksre, < MI.«. UeenUare, 
lioense, < Ij.Ztfldfiric, license: see Uoense, n. Of. 
Ueentiatei;V,J 1. To grant authority to do an act 
which, without such authority, would be illegal 
or inadmissible; remove restriotions from by a 
mnt of permission; authorize to act in a par- 
Qoular ofaaraoter; as, to lieenae a man to keep 


He hoddo power of oonfeedoan, 

As seyde htmsdf, more than a cunt, 

For of hls ordre he was Hoenttat 

Chaueer, Oen. Frol, to 0. T., L S 


(6) In non-raiBOopsl churches, os the Fresbyteriam a per- 
son Ucensecfto pretend 

St. 


, jndpOTormtheordlnaiyservtossof 

ihUo worship, prior to being ordained as a pastor. 

Ono who^haves in a licentious manner; 
one who transoends the bounds of due restraint 
and decorum. [Bare.] 

What Is this but to baflle and aflrimt that soorsd power, 
which Is entmsted to government, and to profes s our- 
advesnotUberttneabutWwnljaemddli^^ __ . 

^ HaU, Bermoo, Christian Ubsrlgr. 

licentiAte^ UeenUatus, 

the condition of having a license, LL. freedom, 
lieenae, < L, Z^fio. license; see lieense, n,, 
and -ateS, ] The oonaltion of having a lioense ; 
speoifloally, in continental Europe, an academ- 
ical dignity which intervenes between the bao- 
calauroate and the doctorate, and is a step to- 
ward the doctor’s degree. 

lioenttotsddp (llHsenW-fit-shto^^ TiUemh 
riafei, a., -f -flk^.] The oonditfon or omee of a 
licenriate. 

liotlktla.tlon (UHwn-sbl-fi'riiqn), a. PC ML. 
eentiatiolih), < UoenUaire, lieense; see MesaN^ s.] ; 



The Mt of liooDfling or permitting; the grant- 
ing of a lioenae or of lieenaes. 

Sfawe IM ft tftdt UomMioii or permlttliig of «nor. 

ttormoiiB (1648), p. 86w (LoCAom.) 

The lyitem of medloil lionMikn li veer hr yeir be- 
eomiiig more Btrtngent ftod more oentrftliied. 

BrtLt XL 19. 

lioentiOlUl (li-Hon'BhiiB)i a, [< F. lieeniokiux s 
Bp. Pg. liotmeioao as It. liooneUm^ < L. WsenU^ 
otUB, lull of lioonBei unreatraiued, < Uoentia, 11- 
oenee: see licenaef n.l 1. Gliaraoteriaed by or 
UBing lioenae; marked by or indulging too groat 
freedom ; ovorpaasing due bounda or mnita ; ex- 
oesBlve. [Now rarej 

For ftlnoe the obelfe grace of our Tulgftr Fooele ooniUt- 
elh In the Symphonic, hath bene already aayd, our 
maker moat not be too UeenttouM In Ills oonoorda 

i^utteitAom, Arte of Sng. Poeaie, p. 67. 

The Throftta and Lunge of Hawkura, with toIoob more 
UotnUcut than tbo loud Flonnder-inan’B. 

Cen^w, Way of the World, t. Ti. 

He iB a ▼cry iicMtiout iratialator, and doea not reoom- 
penae hia neglect of the author by boautiea of hia own. 

i/ohnaon, Stepney. 

Bpeoifioally — 2. UnreRtminod by law, relijprion, 
or morality; wanton; looae; dissolute; libidi- 
nouB : as, a UotmUtiutt ]>oraon ; Uaentious desires. 
Bow dearly jrould it tonoh thee to tlie quick, 
S^oldat inott but hear 1 were liemMnm I 

Shak., 0. of IL, 11. 2. 188. 

Dlrlnlty itaelf. itioulcatlng an abjoot rorerenoe for tbo 
Ooort, gave additional etfeut to the BcnMoiu example of 
the Oourt. Macatday, Uallarn'e Cktnat. met. 

. Frolllgateb diaaolute, debauched. Boo Hat under 


8436 


(theOallMiiif;or. 
gdatlnonB maaa. 


They corrode 

formation of aoil. The llohena moat uaeful for food are 
thf lodtand muaa (aee Cttraria^ the relndeeMUOBB (aee 


lidMBte 

(U'ken-ism), n. [< Bckea -ism.] 
The habit of living in that union of fungns and 
alga whioh is supposed by many to constitute 
a uohen. 

It IB moreover quite conceivable that there are spedea 




Llcheni. 

r, BuelltA gf^grttfkira ; i/, PtitHttr* 

Ckufmiia and tvfndeer-iaoafX the manna-lloheu (aeo /jeeono- 
ra). and the rook-tripo (aee UmbQitcairia), Varioui lichens 
fuimah the blue or pniple dyeatufle known as ordUl^ oud- 
Iwaf.andMmua. Iheltmnamoaahaaademnloentworth; 
but for tbo moat port the medicinal vlrtuea of llchona are 
imaginary. 

2. In an eruption of papules, of a red 

or pale color, which do not reach a voaieular or 
pustular stai^. They may be in olnatera or aoattcrod, 
or dlaacmlnatod over the aurfaooof the akin ; and may be 
attended with Itching, aa in lichen ruber, or may he quite 
free from it, aa in Dohen aorofuloioruin.— Orab's^o 
UOhsn, a name In the north of Kngland for JjtoanoTa pnl 


IsMens, formerly naed for dyeing.— FoUfUNkMis lionsn. 
See /ofiEtfceottf.— Horsehair or horsetail ^en. Seo 
Aoiwtritf-fioAeM.— Wild lichen, a form of eoiema.— Yel- 
low wall-Udhen (oonamonly waU-mm), PormeHa porsa- 
iaria. 


Uoentiously (ll-sen'shus-li), adt. In a licen- 
tious manner; with too gi^at freedom ; espe- 
cially, in oemtempt of law and morality ; lascivi- 
ously: loosely; dissolutely. 

UoenMonsnOBS (U^sen'shuH-nes), n. The state 
or character of being licentious; want of due 
restraint in anyrespeoi; especially, dissolute 

ffcciuw.l A formal certldoate of permission; Havingiheobaraotei^of allcben; be- 

aulhoruEatiou. loTigmif to the IMmuxew or LirMenen. 

No faculty or Investigator rnuat be allowed to poach be- UiAened (ll'kend or lioh end), «. [< IMtm + 

yond the Uiiea laid down by the groat Kantefin lurvey. Covered with lichens, or appearing as 

even for an hypotheala or euiileotnrc. It la the function if ho covered: eh, a Uehonmt wall; the litihenvd 
rtthaphlloaophertoonfonw thoh^andnon-lloeti^^^ trt*e-loa<i, Ti^atHiycepUalus Mionatm. 

A A Iddbienes (H-ke'nSa), w. wf. [NL., pi. of L, fi- 

h. An assibikted ^riu of elten: weUeheu.'} A dmsion of cellular, mostly 

4{^7» *•- . 4?^ form thalloid, cryptogamic plants, formerly regaidea 

as constituting a clistinot elass, but now, in ac- 
^Ucih^ti Middlo English forms of oordance with the theory of Bchwendener and 


licbanlit (U'ken-ist), n. [< lichen + -isf.] A 
lichenolo^st. 

It la cady within theiaat thirty yeora that It [the origin 
of tho gomdla] baa been Inveatlgated by UeSaiim 

Bneye. ML, XIV. 65a 

lidmnoiratfhmr (li-ke^og'rf^fto), n. One who 
describes lichens ; one mo is versed in liohen- 

'lI'ken-5-mf 'ik), a. [KUchett- 
J Pertaining to bohenogrwhy. 
UdMilOfPEipliical(h^ken-{^-^'i-k|^},a. Same 
as Uehenogrwhie. 

lichenograpElgt (U-ke-nog'ra-flst), n. [< Uckoi- 
ography + 48f .] Same as Uokeno^j^, 
UoiltnOirapliy (U-ke-nog'r^fl), n. 
a lichen, + < ypa^w, write.! A system- 

atic treatment or aescription of lichens; the de- 
scriptive portion of liehenology. 

Uohsiioid (U'ken-old), a. [< Qr. a lichen, 
+ rldbp, form.] In pathol. and hot., resembling 
lichen or a hohen; lichen-like; especially, in 
bot.. resembling one of the foliaceons lichens; 
having a dociunbent thallus. irregularly lobed. 
licbenologlcal (l!^ken-$-]oj'i-kal), a. [< Uehen- 
olap-y + ^c-a7.j Of, pertaining, or relating to 
liehenology or the Rcionce of licnons. 

From tho time of Aohoriua the fatbor of HeAcnofooM 
aolenoo, dtfrenmt authors have proponed dilferotit clBaal- 


floationa of llchona. 


ihioye. BHL, XIV. 560. 

if 


[Gr. ?Jxaf>(ic (sc. 
ok with the furoflu^r, 


Uchanos (lik Vnos), n. 

string), the string Htrud , 

and its note, prop, the foretuger. lit. (sc. duKrol 
kocf linger) the licking huger, < lick: 

see lick, r.] In ana. (h‘» fuusic, originally, the 
forefinger-string of the lyre, and tho tone pro- 
duced upon that Hiring; later, tho tliitd tone 
from the bottom of the lowest and of tho next 
to the lowest tetracbordH of the recognised sys- 
tem of tonoH. See lyro and tolrmihord, 
Zdduuiotinm (lik^^o-ti'ne), ft. pi, [NL., < Li- 
ohanotwi + -inecr.] A subfamily of lA^muridai: 
same eh Indriairus, Also JAolmnotina, J, E. 
Gray, 1825. 

XdchiuiOtlU (lik-ii-iiA'tus), n, [NL. (Illiger, 
1811).] A genus of leinurH: same an Indrin^ 
Uehe^t, n. An assibilated form of Uko^, 

a. An obsolete assibilated form of /fkoss. 
llehae, o. See UM, 

, (li'ken or lioh'en), n, [ss F. Pr. lichen 


others, considered to be genuine fungi of tho 
divisions AHcomycetec and BoHidiomycetes, They 
exl libit a remarkable paraaltliim. “Tho hoat-planta arc 
growing as a role in damp aitnatlona, but iielonglng 
to a va.*ivty of groups, frequently to the Chnttietmeeat and 
Ifvttveati ^ still more frequently to the PoliMUoMOt, aome- 


tlmoa to ti'io dhrodepidtA rarely to tho Cwd[maee(e** (Ooe- 
bd, Ontllnea of OlaaaUioation, eto.,p. 114X Tho almn, which 
01*0 also know.i in a free state nnu aei^tc from the fungi, 
are embraced I'V tlio hyphn of tho nuhon-fiiiigua.and the 
two olumeutfi tug ether compose u tlialluaof detliilteform. 
A traiiBverao aoutt'Oii of a lichen-tliaUna ahowa the hypliiv 
to be more or leas oi<»idy intorlaood about the algal cells 
or gonidta. Thia pi^nulliain, which la without xmnillol In 
the anlrnul kingdom or uiiy other part of the vegetable 
kingdom. Instead of A'^uUIng aetrlmentully to tho algn, 
liiciUNi them to more rii^id activity and more vigorous lu- 
vroiuie. Tho roproduotidn la oharuoterietic of the particu- 
lar olaaa to which the funV^ufi boJoiigiL oiid in a few lichens 
examined by Htohl there li. an adaptation for the anpply of 
algn to the new lloheu : mlBOl ooila, the otfapiing of tbo 
thulluB-algs (gonldla), are i^ait off along with the aporos, 
so (hot (he germ tubes of thi' spores flnd suitable boata at 
oiioe. Propagation la also ahiKot^f^olil carried ou by ineani 
of Boredla, or bmod-buda, which* ooiislat of uueor more algal 


ss Bo, iiauen B Pa. lichen ^ It lichene CTt it. uibwtwuii, w Mnjoa-imne,wiiioiv: wuoio^viwijwyi 

5 ft suiTounded bv the funid[*»-J'yPhw. which ae^te 

onen, \ W. ulsu a troe-muss, lichen, from the parent thallaa. Llchem^ kavo been p^uued eyn- 

also a kind of liverwort, also an eruption on tbetically by Stahl and othorsby^Kwlng the fun^ua-aporoa 
the skin, ringworm, tetter, perhaps < Mxeiv, 

Uck.] 1. Inlo«., a plant or vegetable growth 


. bion oil thetically by Stahl and othorBby\wwlng the fungua-aporoa 

the skin, ringworm, tetter, perhaps < Mreiv, uponfavondilealgisloclla, thus f wring ijeyondqi^tlon 

gnwL+l! thehdualnatura TheoWorayateiaHtlolIohonologiatapre- 

fer to ooTiidder llohena oa aatoncindioua. 

Ichenlan (U-ke'ni-im),a. I [< 

Of or pertaining to lichens.' A\ 

XXITL 5. 1 



autonciniioaa. 

lichen + -ion.] 
''Amcr, Eaturalistf 


m, ClmdmiM^MUata; b, Cftrmrim emuttmta. 


liGhenio (ll-ken'ik), a, [< licVMm + -io.] Of or 
pertaining to or derived froi^i lichens: as, li- 
chenic acid. i 

lldtumicolcms (K-ke-nlk'^-Jus);, [< lichen, 
a lichen, + colere, InhabitJL \ Parasitic on li- 
chens. Mieroft, Science, XxX,,\li^oex, p. 42, 
Uehenifonn (U'ken-i-fdrm), a, ] [< L. lichen, a 
lichen, + forma, form.] Besemvlmg, or having 
the form of, a lichen; lichenoid. \ 

Some of the inferior liverworts are qvHf^ Nchenifem, 
and ore often mistaken for Uobena. \ , ^ 

U, Sipmieer, Frin.\of BtoL, 1 18& 




lichanologiBt (li-ke-uor$-jist), n. [< Ik 
+ -iet,"] A specialist in liehenology; 
writos on the science of lichens. 

'.] That 

_ . . jny wnich treats or lichens. 

IdaiMlopB (li'ke-uops), n, [NL. (Commorson), 
< Gr. >^ixiiv, a troo-inoBB, liohou, + url),the face, 
countenance: sec ffc/tfm.] A remarkable genus 
of South American clamatorial birds of the fam- 
ily Tyrannidw, containing a single Hpocies of 
flycatcherH called Ada ctmmermti by Lesson, 
and now known as JAohcnttpe pereepimlata, 
Uchenose (li'ken-ds or lich^eu-ds), a, [< Ueheti 
+ -oNo.], Having the characters of a lichen, or 
belonging to tho lAchencH. 

The aiinploat form under which Ue/tbnom vogotatlon oc- 
oura. Eneyc, Biit., XlV. 558. 

lichenonB (H'ken-us or llch^>u-UK), <t, [< lichen 
+ -ouy.] 1. Eclating to, Teseuibling, abound- 
ing in, or covered with lichens. 

An effect something like that of a fine flower agaliiat a 
lidumeut branch. Oeoryb JSIM, Daniel Derouda, xxxvi. 

2. Pertaining to or of the nature of the dis- 
ease caUod lichen : as, liehenoua eruptions, 
lichen-starch (Ji'ken-stilrch), ft. A kind of 
starch associated withlichouinin Iceland moss* 
Uoh-fowl (lioh 'foul), ft. [Lit. ^ corpse-fowl ’ 
(cf, equiv.Q. leichhuhn)] < rtchl, lika^, +/oirfl.] 
The night-jar or goatsucker, Caprimnlque euro- 
ptBUH : so called from an old superstition. 

[< lioh^ + yatel,-] A 
churchyard gate 
with a porch or 
Hhod forming a 
chapol eitber 
combined with it 
or contiguous to 
it, in v^ich in 
England and on 
the continent it 
was formerly 
custom azy, and 
is still usual in 
some places, for 
a bier to stand 
during the read- 
ing ox the intro- 
ductory part of 
tho service, be- 
fore it is borne 
inside; a corpse- 
gate. It is very 
commonly no- 
thing more than 
a dmple shed 
Also spelled, arohai- 


Uch-gate (Uoh'gag, n. 



XJdi<gmte. 


xrees, rails, fnnni a jelty wfS 

foekSpSto. Xiaii«iailMgrawonthe8voniid,andiome yidda with Iodine a dlriy-Mue cSor. 


Yet to the lydkgstf, where hia Chariot atood. 

Strode from the pordh. Teimyem, Aylmei^i Flald. 


\ 



Udd 


lldli aMa% n. [Also Ikkee, Ueekee, 

A ChinMe fruit, the produot of the tree I4kihi 


with wvtpUke pratabnenoei. The when freeh, ti 
white end needy tnuumwnt^ iwert end Jelly>Uke, and 
oontalna a il^ thlnlns brown aeed. The tailt la home 
tnotoatera. It la dried for preaervetloiL the pulp ihrink» 
Insaway from the aheU, and In thii itete it aometlmea 
final lU way to weetem porta. SeeldlaU. 

The lieM la the fineit of Ohlneae imita, haring a white 
fieab with the taate of the beat of grapea — eioeUent 

iHgi.dSUro.,ZXVIILfi74. 

liohllllll (ind-uin), ft. [< Udbdii •4n8.] Same 
as darrapeemlfi. 

lldHiwl (lioh'onl), II. [Also Ukik^l; < Uoh^ 
+ ot 0 {.] A BOTeeoh-owl| as gapposed to bode 
death. 

The ehiidUng IMhmI, that doth nerer ory 
But boding dmth. Ihogton, xhe OwL 

lioliroad (lloh^rdd), a. Same as Udkicaj/. 

e. and a. An obsolete or diaJectal 
(Sooteh) form of Ugkt^, 

An obsolete or dialectal form of 
liohtly (lidhtai), e. t] pret, and pp. Uehiliedt 
vpiVUeh^na. Same as ligkUy. t^toh.] 
lUinmiJM llioVwftk), a. i<Hoh^ + wake,^ Bee 
likewake. 

lidhway (Uch'wft), a. [< Ueh^ + tww.] The 
path by which the dead are carried to the graTc. 
TProv. Ene.l 

lichwort (uch'wdrt), a. [< Iteh^ + loor^.] The 
wall-pellitozy, Parieiafia oJfMnaUs, 

Jidblet. Cl. [ME., < OF. (t), < L. Mcdfd, 
be allowed: see Uceme,1 Pleasant; agreeable. 
Pereaa aa whim the Ueto what tM wi^ley, 


8487 

8. To take into the month by lapping with the 
tongne; lap. 

doia the blood of Vgottj^ 

8, To strike repeatedly byway of punishment; 


flog} 


[Colloq.] 


I and I 

. UMilSie. 


CffalKiMtt.) 
[< C. Xlcial(atf) (^0 


Thl 

MS. Soo. Ani 

Iddnlaa (ll-sin'i-an), Oi 
def.) + -an.] Pertainlnff to Gains Lidinins 
Calvus Stolo, a Boman, tnbuno of the people 
about 876-.W B. 0., noted as the promoter of 
the Liolnian laws*— LUdnian laws, aerenl Boman 
laws paaaed about 887 a a— one for relief agalnituMiry, by 
allowing iiiteroet to be deducted from the prinoipaL ana 
the balanoe to bo paid In equal iiiatalmente within three 
yean; onoroatrtoting Indlrldual holdlngiof publlolandto 
about 888 aoree each, and limiting theherdiof any oneper- 
eoii ; and one nmvldliw that two oonaula should be elected 
instead of mllltaiy tribune^ one of whom must be a ple- 
beian. 

Ucit (lisMt), a. [ME. Hioiie, hsaette, < F. lidle 
= tip. IMto a Pg. It. < L. U^tuSf lain^ul, 
permitted, allowed, pp. of licerey be lawful: 
see Ueense, n,] Lawful ; allowable : opposed to 
illicit: as, establishments,” Carlyle. 

The kynge demaunded of them if It were a thynge |y- 
NM« and lawful to beleue. 

Bermn, tr. of Frolsaart's Ohron., 11. 688. 
To sensual vices sho was so abandoned, 

That lustful sho made Nett In her law, 

To removo the blame to which ahe had been led. 

Aong/bgcw, tr. of Panto's Inferno, v. 86. 
wfiyiL IjMtUm etc. See latfiAii. 

lld^^iB-i-ta'sho^n. [a F. Ueitatton = 
Bp. Ucitamn a Pg. Ueita^, < L. Ilclfafie(i>-), 
an offering of a prioe, < pp. lioitatus, < 

licerij bid on goods at an auction, Cicero, bo for 
sale, offer for sale.] 1. The act of selling or 
exposing to sale by offering pubUoly to the 
hipest bidder; an auction. Bailey. [Bare.] 
—8. In latff, a sale, and partition and mvision 
of prooeeds. [Bare.] 

Boltly (lis'lt-U), adv. In a licit manner; law- 
fully. 

The question may be UelBy dleoueaed. 

Throckmoriunt ConeiderationB, p. 88. 

EdtnOM (lisMt-nes), n. The state or quality 

. of being licit : lawfulness. [Bare.] 

lidk (lilOi V. t< me. lideen, < AS. Ueeian - Oti. 
Umn,likkdn » D. Ukkea » MLG. LG. Udken 
% OHG. leookdnJieMn^ teecdn^ MHG. G. teeken 
ss Dan. Hkke (< D. or LG.) as Goth, ^likkdn, an 
unrecorded form (the prob. source, rather than 
the OHG., of it. Ueeare s Pr. liquar = OF. Zd- 
eblor, Umr, F. Zdokor, lick: see lech, lecher, ZoeS- 
arowt, etc.), secondary to ^laigan, m comp. M- 
laiadn, lick; tm Ir. Ughim ss OBu^. lieatt ss Berv. 
Bohem. Ueati mt Russ. UstaPl a Lott. laiHt, lick, 
ai Gr. ?4!lxeiVf lick (of, dainty, lickerous), 
a L. linaere, lick, Ugiiire, lick, as Bkt. V Uh, rih, 
bok.] X. tram. 1. To pass or draw the tongne 
over the surface of ; rub with the tongue. 

This lord oomee, 9Utt his hand, and protests to ma 

FktSer, LoyM Snhjeot, 111. 1 

I bays im an antiquaiy NeS an (fid ooln, among other 
trlala to dlstliigiilah toe age of It by ita taste. ^ 

Addtem, Ancient Medals, ill 
Orouohes to the rod, 

And MB the foot that tTMds it In the dust ^ 

CbMOMT, Task, T. 


chastise with blows; beat, 

I'm Bnlfi the muae ye ha'e negleoUt \ 

Aa* gif Itt aaa yp Mid be HdSL 

BurtM, Second Epiitle to Dayle. 
Who^ if ihe dared to speak or weep, 

He instantly would klok her : 

And oft (to use a Devonshire pluaae) 

The gentleman would ZieS her. 

• WtiM, Oiion and EUeu, 11. 

IVe tried to Nob the btdneu ont of him. . • . Yon can 
ont of some boya you know. Th» AUmOtfi, XUX. 41. 

Hence*— 4. To ^^beat” or OTeroome: gain a 
viotoxy over: surpass; exoeL [Golloq.]— 5. In 
fMch.t (a) To catch and retam (fiber), as the 
rollers oidrawlng-frames in a damp atmosphere. 
(6) To lap or scoop up; wipe off or transfer by 
intermittent contact, as in Hie device for lubrf- 
oatioii called a Zldl^r. (o) To take up gradually 
and feed (fiber) into a oarding^maohine: said 
of the action of the card called the lieker4n,-~ 
To Hdk into shapes to give form or method to: In al- 
lusion to the aninent notion that the young bear Is born 
shapdeaa and is licked Into shape by its mother. 

A bear’s a savage beasts of aU 
Moat UBly and unnatural ; 

Whelp'd without form, antll the dam 
Baa Hdt'd it into sB^ and frame. 

8, BuUer. Uudlbras. 1. 111. 1808. 
TO lick the dost, (a) Toboidaln; bite the dust; perish 
In battlo. (D) To prostrate one's aelf on the ground in 
token ol utter tubmlaalon ; act abjectly and acrvlieiy. 

They ihall Uek ih$ dud like a serpent. Miuah vll. 17. 
To 11^ the ipitCle oi; to fawn upon with aorvfilB ; 
court by flattery or attentlona ; be meanly servile to. 
iLow.] 

Ills rPope'sl heart too great, though fortune littlq 
To Mt a laaoal statesman's MdfZs. 

Swift, Libel on Dtdany and Carteret. 
To Udk up, to take np or remove by licking or as by llok- 
ing; remove ontlrely. 

They Shall. . . Mt the dost of thy feet. 

taa. xliz. SSL 
the 


Then the fire of the Lord fell, 
water that was In the trench. 


and HeM up i 
1 KL xv^ 88. 


n. intrana. To gain the victory; bo victori- 
ous: as. who liokeat [Colloq,] 

Ilok (lik), f». [< lickf e. j 1 . A rubbing or draw- 
ing of tbo tongue over something. 

He came galloping home at midnight to have a Zifdt at 
the honey-pot. Dryd«n, Amphitiyon, IL 1. 

8, A slight smear or coat, as of paint. 

When ajy Jemmy IWiicboi' had ihiuggod np hls face 
With a Mt of oourt whitewash and piuui mmace. 

GFray.TheCandidato. 

8. A small quantity; as much as can bo taken 
up by the tongue : as, a lick of sugar or of oat- 
moal. [Scotch.]— 4. A place where salt is 
deposited at suit-springs^ and where animals 
como, or might come, to lick it. [U. B.] 

The woods are full of deer-paths which run to the 
itroama and Zfeftt. J, F. Cwpvr, tost of Mohloan^ Iv. 

These clay MBwere mere holes in the bank% and were 
in springtime viilted by other animals besides goats. 

T. Rwmdt, The Oentury, xf XYl. 900 

8. A blow; a stroke; honoe, a tidal or essay. 
[Colloq.] 

He gave me a Hck across the face, Prydsn. 

1 should like to go out to Colorado and have a Mt at 
mining apeoulatlona. The Cmtiay, XXVI. 876. 

6. pi. A beating. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
An* monie a fallow gat hls MB. 

RunWf To William Simpson. 

5 five a Bi^ a wom^ of hetter, to do a piece 
of work in a aloveidy fsanion, with the implied purpose of 
makin g iMtai.- fOoUoo.l 

lick«boZtf n. [< liek^v!^ obj. Same as 

liek~dieh. 

Agamemnon a Mt-bov. 

C7fViihare,tr, ofBabBlsls,U.aa (PaMi.) 

llek-dldlt(lik'dish).ft. [<Zi0A',t’.,-l-obj.(f<8A] 
A parasite. Also liek-aauoo. 

<'Liar, liar, Mt dM," a proverbial addrem to a liar, 
ehlefly used at sohoefis. It is an (fid (Wing, being fpnnd 
in the Tragedy of Hoffman, 1681, sig. 1. IL BaiUwdL 

llcker (lik'6r), n. r< ME. flicker, Ukkare (s 
OHG. lecohari, MHCF. G. leeker); < lick + •erh] 
1. One who licks or laps up.— 8. Onewho beats. 
[Colloq.]— 8. A device attached to a rotating 
or sliding paiit of an engine or other machine, 

ing it to a ijearing journal to be Inbrieated. 
The on thni licked up may be presented to the linker in 
an open vessel, or in some abionmnt material Ilke'llannel 
or ipoim with which the lioker comes in oontact at saoh 
revolution orredprooatton of the part which oairiM it ; and 
the lioker may liot either on the principle of a sooop or by 
oopUlaiy aoUon in oon veyine the oil to the besring neadlng 


l ifliwitgmiit 

8aehll(ikenartnoweoiamonlahigh-anid 

engines and (itoerlait-riunlngmaifiilnea. 

(lik'er-inOi oTThe first roller-card of 
a carding-maohinc, which receives the lap or 
fleece from the feed-rolls, and delivers the fiber 
to the main oarding-oyllnder. The licker-in nma 
with lesa peripheral velocity than that of the main (wUn- 
der-card. hence the teeth of the latter oontlnuonily^w 
out or atrip the fiber from the teeth of the liak«r-in 
fait aa it la received from the teed-roUa. 
lidkflriBh (lik'6r-ish), a. [Formerly also Uquer* 
ieh; a corrupted form (as if < Uoker or liquor 
+ -iski) of lickerous : see liekeroue.'i 1. Mine 
as lickerous, 1.— 8, Same as Ueherous, 2. 

It is never tongue-tied when fit oommendation, whereof 
womankind la aolfolmiih, la offered onto it ffirP.SIIdfMig. 
Short Taate of neaaureiL how doat thou torment 
A dguioHah Soul, when once inflam'd by thee 1 

J, Bmumoed, fayohe, ill. 1. 
Their magailnea are very often rifled by heart raoooooa, 
and auoh like NguorM vermin. Bsairlsy, Virginia U. TIB. 

8. Buoh as to tempt the appetite; of dainty 
quality. 

like a ipiinge, yem anek up MkarM winea. 

JirMfe^,Vligln-Mai1gr,U.L 
Wonldat then aeCk again to trap me here 
With MbeKih baltaTfit to euanare a bmteT 

Jfitton, Comas, 1. 700i 

liekerisUy (lik'er-ish-ll), adif. [Formerly also 
liquorishly: < Hekerisk 4 Qt. lickereuely.'l 
In a lickerish manner; daintily, 
lickeriahness (lik'6r-lsh-nes), u. [Formerly 
also liquorislmess ; < lickerish H- -ness. Cf. Udi- 
wousness.'] The state or quality of beiug licker- 
ish. (a) Nloeness of polite ; daintlneie. (Jb) Eassnimit 
keen desire. 

Lying to her dame in denying aoraewhat that in Uymr- 
idrnem ahe had taken away. 

WititSrqp, Hilt New Bnglaad, n. 118. 
The minds (or rather faneiei^of men have snoh atiatuan 
liquorkknem after the knowledge at things strange and 
remote that they swallow nothing with logratsfallagasto 
aa atoriea of thinga rare and nnuaualL 

^ Fartitr, PlatonlUk PbiloaL, p. H 

ll 0 k 6 r 011 St(lik'dr-nB),a. rAl8oZZg«otY>itf(Bimu- 
lating Ziotfor). lickorous, lioorous, also Weresse. 
etc.; < ME. Ukerous, lykerous. likrus, < OF.*ZZI^- 
roiM, *leJc€rous, dainty (F, liguorem, luscioui, 
sweet), appar. an unassibilated form of ^Zeoh- 
mm (> E. lechtrous), dainty, wanton, of. lekeor, 
lecheur, unassibilated forms of lecheor, liokieor, 
a glutton, leohor: see lecher, lecherous. Hence, 
by corruption^ the later form lickerish.'] 1 , Nice 
or fastidlonsm taste; dainty. 

Byn women are wilfnll & there wit chaungei^ 

And soZilnnr of loue in likpg of yowths^ 

Xhla vnwamea of wit wrixlia hys wynd. 

MftieMn of (B. E. T. B.), L 444. 
Let not dr Surfot aitteii at thi bord ; 

Lone him not, for he la a leohour and fOaroiif of tonge. 

Pirn PUmmam (AX vIL ISB. 

8. Having a keen relish; eager to taste or en- 
joy; kooiily desirous. 

Yonge olorkea that been lykmiue 
To redon artea that been oniioua. 

ChauMT, Fnuiklin'a Ttle, I SOL 

3. Sensual; luxurious; wanton; lecherous. 
jAfkirma folk, aftyr that they ben deda 
Hohni wliirio alKHite the erthe, alwey in peyna 
Tyl maiiye a world bo paaaed, ont (» drede, 

And that fOrgevy n is here wlokfd dede. 

uhofieer, FaiUament of Vowli, L 74 

liekerooslytdik^Ar-us-ll), odv. [AlsoZi^siofoiMr- 
ly; < W^Jekerously ; < lickerous + -Zp9. ^ence, 
by corruption, Uckerishly.] In a lickerous man- 
ner. Chaucer, Monk’s Tale, 1. 607. 
Uokeroosnesflt (llk'dr-us-nes). n. [Also Hqucr* 
owmess! <l£E.iikerou8nessef i lickerous'^ -ness. 
Hence, by corruption, liekeiishness.] The state 
or quality of being lickerous. (a) Keen appatiti; 
lolling: gluttonous oraving. 

A theef of veoyaonn that bath fmlafi 
Hla WmoumSm and al hla (fide ooft 

(b) loaolvlouiiiem. 

liflker-np (lik'dr-up'), n. Bee the extract. 
Thedieiauauallymadoof oaatiteaL When itla plao^ 
upon the anvil, and the j^ted metal ia cut into pjeoaa of 
proper rise, the top of th^ie la then lurroanded with a 
lute, made of on and clay, tor an Inoh or tsro abmitai^ 
face ; and the oavlW la filled with melted lead, ente 

face of the atamp-hammer haa a plate of iron. oalM the 
lUktrnp. fitted into it, ahoat the area of 
ever the lead haa become aolld, the hammar <• raJaad to e 
certain height, and drop^ down upon it ; and aat hemi- 
der face of toe lUker-up la made rough like 8lh^ ' 

adherea to the lead, ao aa to lift it afterwarda ww ^haaa- 
mer. Ufe,l3kk.,TSLSm. 

lieksty-evt (llk>tl-kut'), fsAo. 
vagnSy ii^tativc form based on Mi^ + . 

Same as UdeoSy-^Ut. 



idonoe, which, thoogh 
gnuideor. 17o Uek- 


]k]Mtr«at 

Bolliigwiiit md vltdlMd into the old dhAft W o b tycMl. 

AaPMjM^OldMdd'iPAndlHv^UT. 

ode. [< ^liokety 
(lee Uok^^out) + apUtJ Headlong; yery fast. 
[Slang, UT S.] 

X ten yon If th^ didn't whip njp an' go Ikteity-^U down 
that 'ere hilL H, £. tStotec, Uldluwn, p. d&h. 

HAfiig (lik'ing), 91. [< ME. liMng^ < AS. Ut^ 
eimp, verbal n. of Uecian^ lick* gee lUik^ v.] 1. 
The act of one who lioks.— 2. A beating; a 
thrashing. [Colloq.] 

Whit, itUl it your tricking? • . • 

I eee yon won't roii till you ve got n good Uettng, 

Sarham, lugoldeby Logendi, XL 89Ql 

lldEonrf, n. An obsolete spelling of liquor. 
lidE-paiif (lik'pan), 9». [< lick, v., + obj. j^tzn.] 
A syoophwt. 

UdklMnW (lik'pen'i). n.: pi. Uekiicnniea Mz). 
[< latoME. lycl^ettff; < Hek^ r., + obj . penny j A 
greedy or covetous person ; a ^sper. [Scotch.] 

Ton telked of i Iiw-euit— Uw li u liet-perun/, Mr. Tynel 
^no eonniidlor like the pound in punw. 

St Konen’e Well, zzvilL 

Hdkputter (llk'plat^dr), n, [< lick, r,, H- obj. 
pkitier.] A sneaking parasite ; a lickspittle. 

He hid a pudon for indepei 
pnShed to ezooMb wm not withe 
jgscter, no pimita no toedpeitor. 

Hulttwr, My Kovdl, tL S8. 

li€ik-Bailoet(llk's4B),9i. [<liek,v.,+ ohi.8auoo.] 
Same as lioMiah. 

lidk-q^oW (lik'spig^gt), n. [< Ikik, v., + obj. 
q^igotj A tapster or drawer. 

OiMCho. Fill. UcMr^iyot 

JDroiMr. Ad imum, ur. Jranfii^f Old law, hr. L 

lidkllllttle(lik'Bpit'l).9i. [< IM. e., + obj. 

Ue.1 One who is abject enough to lick, as it 
were, another’s spittle; a vulgar flatterer or 
parasite. 

StageHsoichmen were . . . oomradM to gentlemen, Mels 
VMbe to loidi, end the high-SffieiU of hone-fleih. 

. ./.HmeMorM, Dost p. a 

liek-trendlflx} (Uk^tren'chdr), n. [< MeX;, e., + 
obj. treneher.\ Same as liekplatter. 

Artmagnenimona Melr49Wiehirf Miner, Sstlioinaitli. 

Idcmetda (lik-md'tia), n. [KL. (Wagler, 1830). 

< Or. a winnowing, < winnow, < 

also ^Kvov, a winnowing-fan.j A genua 
of slender-billed white Australtan cockatoos, as 
L, ienuiroHtria and L. pwtinator. They live on 
bulbs and roots which they dig out of the ground, 
lioorioe, Uanorioe (lik'd-ris), 9». [Formerly also 
Uekorioef ttckerioo, lieourisej < ME, lieoriec, lieo~ 
tiSf lyoorMf lieorie, etc., m D. lakkris, lakkeris ss 
HLG. iaekeritge h Q. lakritse s Dan. Sw. lakriU^ 

< OF, Mooricd, AF. lyeoryu, later liquorUte! idso, 
in other OF. forms, reodliase, reeoUoe^ regolicOf 
regalim, rigaliaBe^ tigliafie, etc., F. rSgliftae ss Pr. 
regalieiq, regulooia b Sp. regalis, regalisa, rega- 
Uiia s Pg. regalia, regalice ss It. regolisia. lego- 
risto, liqmriziaX LL. liquirilia, ML. also liqviri- 
Sam, oorrupted from L. glyeyrrhisa, < Gr. yAVKi>p- 
ptl^a^ the licorioe-plant, lit. ^ sweet root,’ < yh)Kf^, 
sweet, + root.] 1. A leguminous plant, 
Qlyoyrrkiza gUibra^^oBo root yields the licorice 


ertlfe^ long and an inch or more thick. Other plantiol 
the genus are also called lieoriM. 

In all thee for aiyd yles yi growing wondyr myohe Mo- 
em, tyme. Sage, flyggs, Oryges, Pomgemetts, smale Bey- 
syna which we call of Oorani. 

TorkMgtont Dlarie of Eng. Travdl, p. 8L 

2. An eeonomic p^uct, either the root of this 
plantoranextraoifromit. ihe former is ciUedMdo. 
rfoi-fwMorMoDrfM/thelatter Is called KMvnoorfoo.^i^iiiih 
‘ IM. or/loMoa Meroce ^ Moorfoa and Is obtained by boU- 
r the omahed root ana eraporatlM the infusion, the re- 
__ Innm being rolled Into stioka Ue subitanoe thus se- 
onred Is dnrand brittle, with a shining fraotura and when 
pure Is entirely soluble In water, bnt is often grossly sdul- 
ieiated. licorice is used medicinally ohleftr ss a demul* 
oent, especially in bronohisl sffeotiona It Is also em- 
Idoyed fn making oonfeotionery, in brewing, and in the 
manufacture of tobeoca The extract is prraered exten- 
Al?eiylnMediterraneen Europe^ and latteny In the United 
States from imported root 

Bnt Hist he oheweCh greyn and lyeotil* 

To smellen sweete. 

Ohtmm, Miller’s Tale^ 1. B04. 

SfflfSSSSl?^ 

nsed like tbet of (a) Same as 

IndtoaMeorfof. (b) Pieplant BlaoosiredfMC-harroi 0 .Onofif* 
smnifii. Its root Is used by children In place of lioorioe. 
[Ivor. Eng.] (e) In America a member of the true Iloo* 
sloe genns, 0{MvrrMaa fonnd ditefly far north- 

weit; also, OoMyiii ehwisaiii and O. lanesolMum, on ao- 
eoant of a sweettsh root (d) In AnstrsUa, IkiieKiiiii eo- 
ip m leiiiin, a sort of germaiider. 

M^irr-TiT^fi (lik'f-ris-mhi), n. Suns as Ueo- 
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lIUmlfledMMta (lik’f-r^ Ornde lico- 

rice. 

lilMirioe-y 0 tdl(lik’Mis-vech),n, Amilk-vetoh, 
Aetragohe glyeypkyUuH : so called on aoco 


account ox 

its sweet root. 

Iicorioe-weed(lik’o-ri8-wdd),9i. Awide-spread 
tropical plant, tieomria duMe. 

llCoroUBt, UcoronslTt, etc. See liokorouSt etc. 

licoUTf, n. An obsolete form of liquor. 

Ucouiuet, n. An obsolete form of lieorioe. 

Uetor (likHfjr), n. [L., an attendant on the 
Koman magistrates, prhaps lit. ^binder,’ < 
liga)*o cy Ug), bind (with rei. to the fasces or 
* bound’ rods which they bore, or to binding cul- 
prits); otherwise < *lioere, summon.] Among 
the ancient Bomans, one of a number of oi£ 
cers, required to be free-born (ihousdi freed- 
men wore admitted to the office under the 
empire), whose functions wore to attend a ma- 
gistrate, bearing the fasces, in some cases with 
the ax and in others without it, in order to 
clear the w^ and enforce due respect, and also 
to arrest offenders and to scourge or behead 
condemned persons. Miglitrates were entitled to 
a nnmbor of liotori aooordlng to their nnk, a diotstor 
having twenty-four, a consul twelve, spretor six (at first 
only two within the city wsllsX etc. The Flsmen Dislla 
or mest of Jupiter, and the Veetels ilso bed llotora but 
It is believed, without fasces. 

IrMofv and rods, the ensigns of their power. 

&, iv. sa 

Ho, trumpets, sound a war-note I 
Ho, Mriora doar the way ! 

The Eniimts will ride^lti all their prld^ 

Along the streets to-day. 

Jfaemday, Battle of Lake BegUlua. 

Idonala (lik-a-ft’m), n. [NL. (Thunberg, 1782), 
tram the native Macassar name.} A Mnns of 
palms of the tribe Coryphew^ distinguished by 
the terminal style, valvate corolla, and slightly 
coherent threeN-angled carpels. There are ^ut 
38 species, natives of tropical and eastern Asia, 
Kew Guinea, and northern Australia. 

Ud (lid), n. l< ME. Ud,< AS. hlid (= OFrios. 
hlidj Ma as D. lid, lid, cover, » MLG. Udo, way, 
passage, s OHQ. hlk Ut, MHO. Mi, G. lid (in 
comp, mgenlid^ augenUed, eyelid), a lid, cover, 
K Icel. midh, a imte, gateway, gap, breach, sa 
Dan. Sw. Ud, wicket, gate), < hUdan, pp. hUaeti, 
s OS. hltdan b OFnes. hlidia, cover.] 1. A 
movable cover whieh closes an apertnre or 
shuts in a cavity, and usually forms an integral 
part of the structure to which it belongs by 
txdne cither attached or closely fltted to it : 
as, the Ud of a tea-kettle, stove;, chest, or desk. 

My TiCirdil broke my GIbh that wm in the Lid of my 
Snnff-box. ConffreWf Double-Dealer, I. o* 

2. In 5ef., the upper section of a pyxis, which 
separates by a transverse line; also, the hood of 
the leaf in the pitcher-plants; in mosses, the 
operculum. — 3. An eyelid. 

The flame o' the taper 

Bowl toward her, and would under-poop ner Udt, 

'Xb lae the encloeod llshte. Shak., (h^bdina IL a £Qi 
4. In eoalanining. a short piece of timber placed 
on top of a prop to help in supporting the roof. 
•^6. A coverlet. HaUiwell. [Prov. Eng.]» 
6. One of the covers or boards of a book; as, 
everything between the lids of the Bible. [Gol- 
loq.l^Qranularllds. 8eeyra9iiifor.--Port-]id,oneof 
two ditttten, upper and lower, which together dole a port- 
hole. Bad) shatter hai a lemloiroular pleoe cutout of lo 
that together they fit round the gun. Alio called AoXf-port. 

lld-oells (lid'selz), n. pi. In hot, the terminal 
cells of the neck of an archegonium of a crypto- 
gam, closing for a time its canal. Also called 
etigmatie eeUe. 

lidM (lidded), a. [< M<f + -edS.] Having a 
lid ; covered by a lid. In minitw, the tro of the beer- 
ing part of a pipe ii laid to be MddedTwhen iu niual moe 
li oontraoted to a imaU oompan or width. HaUiweU, 
The Fenian girl alone, 

Barone with argenwidded eyea 

Tennyioi^ Arabian Eidhti. 

Ona minute'i while hii eyoi remained 
Half Mdded, plteoua, languid, Innooent 

JTiota Clap and BOUa it flOi (Daeiii.) 


Ito 


der Myrtaoem. The upper psrt of the eilyx 
forms a lid, which falls as the flower opens. 
IWordlHW. Bee fowl. 

n. An obsolete form of Udgeri. 

\qmT, toUdgor. 
sexise.] A 
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ttdij'et).;. |;AlB 0 Md^f. equ 
rX; see ledger^ in a similar 
[Prov. Eng.] 

i (lid’les), a. [< Kd + -foia.] Having no 

lid ; especially, having no eyelids; hence, poeti- 
cally, moapable of closing the eyes; sleepless; 
perpetually vigilant. 

Doit imagine 

We wlU bnt laimh into thy IftdcM wee? 

SMey, Frometbeni Unbound, L L 
An eye like mlna 

A Mdfow watdier of the pnblic weal 

TMtuyeon, Frinoeia, iv. 



jy^en, als 

foy, iai, Uy, pi. layen, Uyen. laye, loye, pp. 
foys, (m, foyeih y%ye, etc.), < AS. Man 
(pret. Ueg, pi. wgon, pp. legen) b OB. My- 
gum ss OFnos. liga, Uaeia s p. Uggen b 
MLG. Uggen ss OBS. Ugan, liggan. Uekan,MBi3t. 
ligen, lionen, G. liegen s loel. Uggw b Sw. ligga 
B Dan. ligge s Goth. Ugan, lie, sa OBolg. legha- 
ti, lie, leanti, lay onesoli down, b Buss. l^aU, 
lie (otCM the word having a wide development 
in the Slavic tongnes), a L. leg, Ugh, in deriv. 
Uetua, a bed (> E. Uetual, etc.), Uetitkt a litter 
(> E. MMor), B <^. root hey in an old defective 
verb *hixeiv (aor, act. ihe^a, fut. mid. 
hf.^ofiat, aor. mid. Iheidpqv, he^dgyv, aor. pass. 
fAjricro, hiKTo, inf. etc.), act. lay down 

(to sleep), pass, lie down, and In deriv. a 
bed, hiKTMv, abed (>ult. E. leetorn, q. v.), mxoc, 
a lying in wait, ambus^ a lurki^-place, lair, 
eto. ; not found m Bkt. From the E. verb lie are 
derived many forms, some of them no longer felt 
to be connected with lie: namely, from AS., 



Also used adverbially. 

The hoTMi tre grown lao Udder tut, 

They downs itur out o' the its’. 

XM o' Ml Cbw (OhUd'i BsUidi, VI. 68X 

llddemnt.n. l< ME. Udrone ;< Udder, Uiher^.'] 
A lazy fellow. 

I levs we whill Isngh and hsm llkyng 
To le nowe this Udderen her he legw oure Iswla 
rirk PUya, p. SOa 

lid-flower (lid'flou'Sr), n. Any tree or shrub 
of the genus CalyptraniheB, of the natural or- 


etc.; from fhe L. and (Sfr. arc leetual, litter, lectern, 
etc.j 1. To rest in a recumbent or prostrate 
position; remain or be held flatwise, length- 
wise, or inclined on a supporting surface; re- 
cline or be prone or supine on something. 

And wmo wolde munche hire mete al allone, * 
Lygin/nge alMNldu. Chaucer, TTolini, L 90a 

In that Kyrndum lithe tho body of leynt Thomas the 
Apoitla in Heiohe and Bon, in a taire Tombo. 

Mandevde, Tmvrii, p. 1?L 

When the kynge Kion folt hym lo lore wounded, and 
isngh hii felowes fy at erthe deed bledynge, he hadde 
grete drode. Merlin (EL E. T. S.), iL 846. 

If I do not gull him ... do not tliliik I have wit enough 
to Ue stmight In my bed. Shot., 'I. E., il. 8. 148. 

When the angel hath troubled the water, and made it 
medicinal for him that 1i flnt put In and no more, then to 
have lien many years in expectation, and itill to lack a 
lervant, or a friend to do that office^ Uiii is a mliery. 

Donne, Sermons, v. 

In ttnmg oonvulaions panting on the landa 
He Mm^ and graips the dnit witli dying hands. 

Pope, Iliad, xvlL 887. 

2. To be in a quiescent state ; or become 
quiet or inactive ; remain passive, or expectant. 

WeH it shewed by tbelre airnei that the! hadde not al- 
wey leyen at reite. JTirMn (E. E. T. B.), IL 868. 

Tlio' the Wind lye, yet after a Storm the Sea will worir 
a greet while. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 88. 

8. To lay or place one’s self in a recumbent 
or prostrate position ; take a reclining posture : 
often followed by down when entire prostration 
is intended: as, to Ue back in a chair; to Ue 
down on the gve^d. 

And he [Ell] answered I called not, my son j Ue down 
aisdn- 1 BUn. lit 8b 

Bis mother lay ower her castle wa’, 

And She behrid balth dale and down. 

Leeaome Brand (Ohlld'i BaHadi^ IL 846). 
From off the wold I oam^ and fog 
Upon the freihly-flower'd dm. 

Ibfmgwn, Mlller'fe Daughter. 

4. To have place, ^sition, or direction; be 
situated, set, or settled: stay or abide: as, the 
Azores Me in the Atlantio ocean; the army foy 
in a fortified camp. 

The nimkin, that was about his bead, not with the 

linen dothea. John xx. 7. 

And the Turkee meyne londe Who with In ij or llj myle 
of them. Tomngkn, Diarie of Eng. Travdl, p. 17. 

Thoae happy dimes that Mi 
Where day never dinta hli eye. .. 

JMUon, Oomus, L 077- 
The door is open, air ; there Mu your way. 

ikak., T. of the S., ill S. U 

Even when that good kltm-fog in the Xde of AthehNy, 
he had a Bldd along with him. _ 

JL D. BUMmore, Loma Doona, dfUL 



lit 


Wdl, your ImprtioiimMit twU not be long; 
I wfli ieUfor you. or c' " ' 


5t. To be confined or imprisoned, 
ment thell nc 
t dee Kb for you. 

Bioh. m., L L 115. 

6. To rest or remain in a state or condition; 
continne inactive or unchanged: as, to Uo in 
soak; the land lies fallow. 

All that winter King Edward hy without any Mdesta-' 
tion by the J^^oh King. Eateri Chtoiiideii. P- 1S2. 

1 fed a grudging 

Of bounty, and I would not long fga Tallow. 

A Jonton, Staple of New% I & 
A Dow that Hei a whtltt unbent, and a Add that re- 
malna fallow for a time, grow never the wone. 

Uoipettt Letteie, L v. & 
J have been tdd, too. there la a law of tharlca the Fifth 
aomethlng like our atatute of dortmaiii. which haa fofn 
dormant ever alnoe his time, 

jldditon, Bemarkp on Italy (ed. Bohn), L 4S0. 
Aa ahe fog. on that day, 

In the Bay of BlaoayJ). 

A. Cksrry^ TheBay of Biaoay (aongX 

7. To be in a certain direction; be present in 
a particular place or thing; be found; exist. 

* O Began, Gonerll I • . . 

Ov that way madneaa Ifw; let me ihnn that 

ahak., Lear, lit. 4. SI. 
He that thlnka that dlvoralon may not Ma In hardlahonr 
forgeta the early riaing of the huniaman. LotH* 

Only In thy virtue Km 

The aavitig of our Thebes. T^nnymm, Tlreelaa 

8. To lodge; pass the night ; sleep. 

And Kiw and Arthur hadde made her bedde atte the 
ohamber dore of kytige Loot, In a comer, like aa a aqnyre 
aholde Ig. JferKn (B. E. T. S.). IL 180. 

Look ! here oomea a pilgrim. 1 know ahe will Ka at my 
honae. Shak., All*a Wdl, liL 5. 84. 

We fog at St Dialer the llzut night, and at Langrea the 
aeoond. Qruy, Lett^ L 81. 

9. To rest; bear; press; weigh: with on or 

ttpon. 

All the onnea that an written in thli book Shall Ka Hpon 
him. Dent zilx. SO. 

Though it diould deep for ever to the world, 

It Is a simple sin to hide myself. 

Which win for ever on my oonsdenoe Na. 

Basit. and Ft, Philaster. IL S. 
The reason on their parts why she Itho ship] stayed so 
long, was y« neoeaaitie and danger that tog upon them. 

BrodAwd, Plymoath nantation, p. 90. 

10. In lawt to be sustaiuable; be capable of 
being maintained : as, an action Ikut against the 
tenant for waste. 

An apped ftoa in thia ease. Fofwmt, a J. 

To lie almig. (a) To be extended at foU length. 

As he tog alony 
Under an oak. 

Skak., As you IJke It, U. 1. 80. 
(b) Jfaut,, to careen with the wind abeam, as a ihljp.— 
To Be albu the land (naut x to coast, kc^ng the hnid 
In dgnt— TO Be att, to impmnne ; urga 
She tog of mo hal'd to tom aside with her, promising me 
dl manner of content Sunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, p. i:)8. 

Ilia mother and brother had Into at him, ever dnoe he 
came into hti master's aervloo, to help him to money. 

Blaam. qfJoan J*ornt (1S70X (wL Mlsa, IIL 640.) 
ToBeatimdior. See aneSori.— To Beat oii«*M door. 
Bee door.-^ Be at one's hearty to be an object of afleo 
Bon, dOBlro, or solidtude to one. 

The Spaniards have but one temptation to quarrel with 
ns, the recovering of Jamaica, for that has ever Kan at 
MrAeorto aHr W. Tampto. 

To Be bp* (u) 1^1 adv.] (l) To be laid asida^ out of 
present use. «) To rest; intermit labor; knock oil: as, 
we tog bg in (he heat of the day. 

Every thing that heard him play, 

Even the bUlowi of the sea, 

Bung their heada, and then togbg. 

ahakn Hen. ilL 1 (aongX 
(8f) Bold., same as (o Ka fo. 

We arrived at Blgkah that night, where we stdd; It 
bdng the oustom golim up always to Ka 5g at night, as 
there are many ihoala in the Nile. 

Poeoelia. Description of the East, I. 70. 
(5) [Bg, prcp.1 (1) To remain with; be aooesilble tes or be 
In the Koe^ng of : as, he has the dooumonts lytag by him. 
Twaa a commodity tog fretting by yon. 

Twill bring yon gain, or perlan on the seas. 

B5a8.,T.oftheB.,iLL8ao. 
(I) BM., to remain near, as one khip to another at aea. 
'-To Be down, to be brought to bed; lie in. Oomyan 
Bootdidoieiilgifiigr. (Obedete or dialeotaL] 

There is In one of [the oheetel • * - a mndlet of honey, 
which She destreamaybe aent to heragalnatahe tUdown, 
WiiUhnp, Hist. New Englsnd, I. 406. 
To Bo llDir, to lie in wait for ; kero watch upon for a sin- 
uter purpoee. Beetotog/^i undwtogl, v. L 
At this Coifona we were aduertysed of oertayne Tmkes 
Fnatla that ua in oure wive. 

Bfr B. Pylgrymage, p. 11. 

T 0 BogN^|^ll 0 a'V 70 IU 1 iP 0 ll,or<fonnerly)t 0 ^toop- 

Ihy wrath Kito head itpon me. Pa.lxixvUL7. 

Could 1 meet 'em 
But onoe a day, it would unolpg my heart 
Of what Kif Aeoag to t. Bkak., Cor., Iv. 8. 48, 
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ToBlButobeindifldbed. 

FoL Come, yon mnit go visit the good lady that Kae fn. 
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F<r. 1 will wish her apeedystrei 
my prayers- 


tUfMIU YMIW MW wawu 

Shak,, Cor,, 1. A 86. 
ToBolnanntdMiU. Bee niihitoK.-*ToBoli| anyone, 
to be in the power of; depend on: frequent in auob 
phraae-forms aa at much or at/ar at Utc in fine. 

0 nob no, no," the sheriff aaid, 

“Thou Shalt on gallows dye . . . 

If ever in me It lye.** 

/town Hood nteuing WiU Study (Child's Ballads, V. 287X 

Imitate him aa mueh as in thee liet, 

BurtnUf Anat. of Mel., p. 868. 
Nature, ao for aa in her tika, 

Imitatea God. Tmnytitn, On a Mourner. 
ToBolntllOcroiiO'BWay. (a) To be ready at hand. 

King. You have not sought it ! how comes It. then? 

FaL Bebdlion toy in hit wag. and he found It 

B6ci6.,1 Hen. IV., v. 1.28. 
(6) To tie an obstacle or Impediment: as, ulijoctlona that 
Kf in toe taog of adjustment 

That is a step 

On which I must fall down, or etae o'erleap, 

For to nig wag it Kaa BAoJk, Macbeth, I. 4. 60. 
To Bi In wait (formerly also in awaltX to wait for in 
ooocoalment with hostile Intent; lie in ambush. 

These homloldee alle 
That to owagte lyyo^ to mordre men. 

CAauoer, Nun's Priest's TalCb 1. 404. 
^Bo low. (a) Toavoid observation; oonoeal one's self. 
(D) To oonoeal one's views or intentioni. [Blang.]— To 
lliOflL Same as to Kebg (a) (2X— To Boon orupon. (a) 
See doL 9. (6) To be incumbent upon, as an obligation or 
a duty: a% it Km on the plaintiff to maintain his aotluii. 

This oeremonie lay an me^ which I performed with all 
the Ueoeney I could, iMgn, Diary, June S, 1072. 

After the people were gone out of the ohamber, It tog 
upon me from the Lord to speak to those twobthe prinoess 
and the oountess. Pena, Traveli in Holland, etc. 

(e) To depend on. 

It nothing steads ns 
To chide him from our eaves: for heperslstiL 
As if his life tog on t- BAok., All's t^ll, UL 7. 48. 
(dt) To importune; urge. 

^e old dotard, he that so instantly doth Ks igNin my 
father for me. Qateafont^ Supposes, L 1. 

Dame Tnllla tog ever tgMn him, and prlidtad totwnd hli 
distempered and troubled mind. 

HoUandt tr. of Livy, p. 27. 
To 11 b on hand, to bo or remain in poiiesilon; remain 
unsold or undlspoeed of: as, goods that have toto long on 
Aand.— To Bo OH OUB'B (a) To remain nniold. 

(b) To bo unspent or remain unemployed ; hence, of unoc- 
cupied time, with a qualifying word, as Aeavg, to canse 
euiini : be todioast aa the hours ktyhtavy on rng handt,^ 
To Ui on onCs oara Bee oar.— Tolls ovor. (a) Tore- 
main unpaid after the time when the poyment is diia u a 
note In bank, (b) To bo deferred to some future oocasiom 
as a motion or resolution in a deliberative assembly.— TO 
Bs to (notit.), to come to a comparatively stationary posi- 
tion at sea; lie with the head as near the wind aa possible, 
for safety In agsleb osa ship. A ship Is said to lie to when 
her progress is chocked by keeping the helm a-lcc and 
couiiteriiraoing the yards or taking in sail, or, If a steamer, 
by slowing down the engines — in all oases with the head 
to the wind. 

About ten o'dook we got under way, but tog to for break- 
fast. Lady Bramy, Voyage of Buubeam, 1. i 

On the 10th of June the vessel lay to off Madras. 

Tnmyan, Macaulay, 1. 88L 
To Bi to OUB'B worl^ to exert all one'i strength or pow- 
ers in the perionoanoo of one's teak. 

Bo many woikers ; and no nioraenary mock workers, bnt 
real ones that lit freely to it; each patriot stretches him- 
self against the stntiborn giolie ; hows and wheels with 
the whole weight that is in him. Catiyle, 

To B b UUtar, to be subject to ; suffer; be oppressed by, 


old down ; andfato is sometimes used lor 


from agronener which 
(OooMiiL) SlmUari 
M;as,Ihadtoto^ 
toto. 

ltoMU),n. r<» 0 l,r. Gf.togl,u.] 1. Manuiv 
of lying; relative direction, position, arrange- 
ment, etc. Bee layly n,, 4. 

We Shall be able, by a atudy of the nusition and K« of 
the earth In her orbit, to determine from what part ef 
space tliesu romdar meteors . . . come. , 

j 7X. Laelv«r, Huimt*. M.,., LXZVnL tU. 

The Kb of the dty IBrindlsi] and its haven is truly a 
sight to bo studied. B. A, Prwmiait, Venice, p. ua 

Mrs. Fenton . . , went on with her doming. Bhe hid 
filled up all those great holes, doing them dl the more 
uuiokly because she had itudied the He of them, and how 
the threads went, before. 

JfrB. oaphantt Poor Gentleman, xL 

fl. Tho plaoo where a bird, beast, or fish la 
aoenstomed to lie or lurk; haunt. 

A salmon ia said to be awlmmlng when he ia moving np’ 
the river from pod to mml. At other times he Is usually 
resting in his “stand "^or lit, ur at moat ohiftlng from one 
atand in a pool to another. 

^ ifuartarly BSa., CXXVL 869, note. 

On our way home there lay n long narrow spinney which 
WHS a very favorite lit tar woodcoek, and generally held a 
pheasant or two as well. Uafpart Mag*, LXXVII. iSL 

8. In rail*, a siding or short offset from the 
main line, into whioh tracks may be run for the 
purpose of loading and unloading; one of the 
different sets of rails at a terminus on which 
trucks stand while being loaded or unloaded. 

(11)» V. f.j pret, and PP« ppr- hidg* 
[Early mod. E. also lye; < InE. Uen,lyan,tismf 
lysen, lofen (pret. Imee, also weak, lygeae, pp, 
lowen, f-tojrc}, < AS. ledgan (pret. fdaA, pi. lugan, 
pp. logeit) as OS. liogan ss Ob'rioB. liaga m D. 
Vetfen a MLQ. leacn, leigen m OHG. Kogan, 
MHG. Itegcn, G. lugen, dial, liogen ss loel. gitoia 
m Dan. lyve a Bw. a Goth, liugan* lie» 
tell a falsehood, a 06^. lugaii a Buss, mga^ 
lie. Not found in L., Gr., or Bkt. Henoe fto>, 
n., and ult. totoS, g, and a.] 1. To speak false- 
ly ; utter untruth for the purpose of misleading ; 
make a misrepresentation eonsoiously : follow* 
cd by about, ote., and formerly (and still some- 
times oolloquially) by on. 

If they on hire lyt^ 

Ywis hemsolf kholdo han the vlleyny. 

CAaiiosr, Trollua Iv. ML 

8. To make a false Impression, either oon- 
seiously or unoonselously; hold forth a mis- 
leadiug or deoeitful appearance ; act or mani- 
fest an untruth: used of both persona and 
things. 

I trowe that countenance cannot Ut 

Whoco tbonghta arc le^ble in the Me. 


, Hoyden, Elegy, L 107. 
When London'e column, pointing at the iklea 
Like a tall bully, llfta the head and Km. 

Fept, Moral Eceaya, itt. Sia 

To Be In one's teeth cr In ODB^ throat, to lie ilagisiit- 
ly and boaeiy. 


They Kb imder the dleadvaiitege of living like foreigners 
In their own oountiy. Swift, Unlllvor's Travels, llL la 
I toy imdBr greater difficulties, as, In this Journey, for 
certain reasons, I did not take my interpreter with me. 

FOBoelv, Description efthe East, 11. 1. D. 
TO Be up, to lie at rest ; abstain from work or usual ac- 
tivity ; go into retirement or retreat 
There they [ships] must lyB or be 8 or 4 Years In their 

return from a place which may be sailed in 0 Weeks. 

Sampitr, Voyages, IL liL 24. 
He has a bad o61d— rhenmatism — hu must He tor a 

day or two. JHekmt, Household words. 

The black bear Km during the dw in oaves and 
amongst rooka. W, IF, Cfremer, The Gun, p. 696. 

ToBBUpOnthOllirdb. See ItirvAi.—ToUB with, (a) 
To lodge or deep with. 

I toy with CsBslo latelv. 

And, being troubled witli a roglimtooth, 

1 could not deepb Sheik,, Owdlo, ilL a 4^1. 
(6) To have camel knowledge oL [Ardhaio.] 

Msster Brook, thou ehdt know 1 will predominate over 
the peeiant, and thou shdt lit iriCA his wife. 

SAa*.,M. W,ofW.,U.a296, 

(e) To belong to: aa It Km with you to make amends. 
BByn,LtoX<u^. "lay Is a transitive verb, and has for Its 
preterit toto : as, he told me to toy it down, and I toto it 
down. JAc is Intransitive, and has for its preterit toy ; aa 
he told me to Kb down, and I Iky dawn. Some persons 
blander by using toto for the preterit of Kb ; os, ne told 
me to Kb down, and 1 laid down. Bo pereons often say, 
the ship laid at anchor : they toto by during the stonn ; 
the book /otoon the shelf, etc. It is only iieoessaiy to re- 
member, in all such oases, that toto is the prderit of hw 
and not of Ks. This would save msayreupeotablB writers 


He will on Muegrave's body prove 
Ho KMmoit frouy in Mt throat 

Scott, L. at L.1 L,t.M. 

Ue^ (li), n. [Early mod. E. also ^o: < ME. lie, 
lye, Hgc, < AS. fyge, Uge ro OHG. wM, BfHG. 
luge, lufu G. liige, lug ss loel. lygi, a lie; also, 
with difl. suffix, OS. lugina &s D. Jeugen, logon s 
MLG. logett as OHG. lugina a Dan. Sw. logn sa 
Goth. Ktiyn, a lie (ef.lafffi’); from the verb: see 
lie^f y.] 1. A false statement made with the 
purpose of deceiving; an intentional untruth: 
u falsehood; the utteronoe by speech or aet of 
that whioh is false, with intent to mislead or de- 
lude. 

, TsU thorn that I will not come to-dsy: 

Cannot, is filie. .. . . Shall Onasr send alKf 

skak., J. c., ii. a ea 
It is the wilful deceit that mokes the Htjp . . a man 
may act a Ki^ so Iw polnttim hli finger In a wrong direo- 
tion, when a traveller inquirea of him his road. 

Folsy* Moral FhOos., in. L la 


ua 


Ouldo proDOunoed the itoiT one loim Ks. 

Browning, Bing andBook, 1. 


A Kb whioh is bilf a truth is ever the blackest of Kia 
Tmnysefik The Orandmether. 

8. That whioh is intended or serves to deoetve 
or mislead; anything designed or adapted to 
lyroduee false oonolunons or expeotationB: m, 
tMs epitaph is a Ho. 

Bepnlohrsl Htt, our hidy wattstoijrro| ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Wishing this Kb of life ware e'er. 


infect— TOtoTOonetteBelnlilgtiagiifit. 


fabricated: a tisciie 
tion in fact— TO 
gimt - ‘ 

well-L.^ ^ 

or without expeototton of hann, and so supposed to 1 
excusable; apoUtoorooufintlonslpliiwenotrirtofliy 





Ua 

with flM^ ind not mmt to undonlood 


HnrofoajnMtbirotoTlrtaflt?— iio?--th 

luuilM ■niTBipiailrn. 1&7<U«Alorftiliigl6 


— nffMlf Matoommoniidirt _ 

a WlUtolio^zU?. 


■iljB. Untntth, doooptioiL 
n. An oboolete vpel 


Ua^tf a* An 0 
lia^. a. An o 

Ugare^ bind: 


OonpanMl. 

)llinff of 

m ox {00^. willy- 


An obsolete form < 
i obsolete form of lee^. 

[< F. 2^ pp. of llor* bind, < L. 
vf bind: see Ueufi,] In Ker.^ eame as 
stringed, 

lia-a-oad (HVbed), a. One vho lies long in 
bed in the morning. [Colloq.] 

If you had got op time eiioiurh,|yoa might hireieotir'd 
the itage, but you are a huqr tti'a-ota. 

/noci^ Mayor of OanattkL 

David waa none of your Hi^kdadi. He roae at five lu 
Bnmmar, all in winter. C. Heads, Love me LittlOi z. 

liabarkfUm (Id'bto-kiin), n. [Named after its 
inventor, J, N* lAsherhmn : see JAeberMikidanJ] 
An animiftr refleotor attached to the nose of the 
obieot-glasB of a mioroscope for bringing the 
light to a focus on an opaque object. 
Idabarkuhnla (le-b^r-kCL'nl-ft), n, [1^, < Xie- 
berhilhn : see tieherkiihnian,] A genus of im- 
perforate foraminifers of tlie familj Ororniido!, 
They have no teat and the paeudopodia are given off from 
only a email part cff the body, the reat being naked and flex- 
ible. 

LtoberUhxilfldl (IS-b^r-kU'ni-an^ a. Pertain- 
ing to or named after Johann Nathanael Lie- 
berkiihn (1711-56), an anatomist of Berlin.— 
IdeberkjUillian f the almide follloleaor orypta of 
LMmUhn jrhlcfi atnd neariy the whole traot of the amall 
Inteatlne. ^ey are minute tubea with one blind end, the 
other opening into the inteatino, where their orifloea mtw 
be seen with a lena like little dote between the vUlL Thw 
walla oonaUt of a delicate baaemont membrane lined with 
oolomnar epithelial cella. The purpoae aerved by their 
aeoretlon li doubtful 'Jhoy vaiwln length from gio to lig 
Inch, with a diameterof tht inon. 
liebigite (le'big-it), n. [Named after Justus, 
Baron von Lmig (1803-73), a celebrated Gler- 
man chemist.] A hydrous carbonate of urani- 
um and calcium occurring as an incrustation 
.on uraninite. 

IM (15t), M. [G., sa AS. Mthf a song: see lajflA 
Properly, a GFerman ballad, secular or sacred, 
fitted for siting or actually act to music, ▲ 
onjteKwf li a Hod whoee orlghi li among the common peo- 
pie and In merely tradltionu; a wdkdhtlmUshM lied leone 
that ie deliberately written in the general ityle of a volke- 
lied : a kututUed (k one that le deaignedly and obviously 
artistic rather than uatvo. The lied stands In tlio same 
relation to poetry and music In Oerroany as the chanson In 
rranoe or the ballad In England. The tenu is also more 
or leas extended to other than Oenuau songs. 
Uaderkranz (16'd6r-krflnts), n. [G.,< lieder, 
pL of lied, a song, + krans, a garland: see 
crasfs.] A German choral society, esMoiaily 
one composed of men only; a glee-club. See 
hedertqfvL 

liedartafel (leM()r-tfl'fel), n. [G., < Ueder, pi. 
of Ued, a song, + tafel b E. taUe,"] A German 
choral society or glee-club of men; a liedcr- 
krans; also, a social^ informal meeting or re- 
hearsal of such a society. 
lia-de-Tln (le'dd-vafi'), n. [F.: Its, Ices; de, 
of; vin, wine.] The color of the Ices of wine, 
or a color suppom^d to be of that hue: a name 
given to a deep-rod color in porcelains, etc, 
Ifitf (lef ), a. and n. [Early mod. E. also I 
Isefe; < ME. leef, Ufe, levc, < AS. M/b OI 
Hqf BOFries. liaf^ D. VbMLG. 
m, MEG. Hep, G. lieh b Icel. Um b Sw. W 
B doth. Hubs, dear, beloved, s OBulg. liuhi b 
B nss. liubd, dear (etc., being widely developed 
in Slavic); akin to L. luhot, libot, it pleases, Skt. 
y U§bh, desire : see liberal. From the same root, 
and in close relation to litif, are belitf, beUove, 
ieeee^, Haee^, love^, and the disguised com- 
vottDQB furlough, lemon, etc.: see these words. 
Prom the L. verb are nit. E. liberal, liberate, 
Ubsrtg, etc., Uver^, daUeer^, Ueer^, etc.] 1, a. 
1. Beloved; pleasing; agreeable. [Obsolete 
or archaic.] 

Jola, ^ 

Loue made the to me aobt/k 

That! [CbriatlfortliewMBenteonBoode; 

I anflyrae dethe to chaunge thy greff a 

raiNM eta (eA Fuml^^ 

A UiflN* IsN than this had beeu 
Oorldon had never lean. 

OfsaiM, DeMripCIgn of the Shepherd and hia Wlfa 
And with your beat eudasvour have aUrV’d up 
l^Hl/MUegetobemine enemy. 

flflaJr.^en.Vl.,llLLlS4. 
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8t. luelined; di^MMd; wnUng; haring* pIe^ 
ennoe. 

Bane thou not to manye wordls ; to iwere be thou not 
For alle auoh maneti oomen to an jruel preeL 
Habaie m*(iL B. T. 

or loatht, willing or aveise; ready or rdnotant; 
.•nilly. 

Were hem laf ofSar folk wnilam at last 
Kenered with the klngea sone out of the kene praae. 

WOKom of Mariii (B. B. T. AX L asiL 
Cast In your nette: hut be you or lolH 

Hdd you content aa fortnne lilt ainma 

dVr r. More, To them that adie Bortona 

TO hAvs M Usf; to have Hsliur J^d ai llif; Had 

etaX to hfdd dear; love. 

**Iladda IhymnevereM^f ByOod,Iwene 
YetAoddf lueveretlvngso W/''qnod ihe. 

Ctoiiaar, Trotlni, lit 804 

n.t n. One beloved; a darling. 

Oiyaqrda which that Is thl 
Now loveth the as wel aa thow doat hire, 

Chmm, TroUui, iv. 011. 

lief (lef), adn. [< »y, g.1 Gladlv; willingly. 


Ho moite thinki yt la tala iNjgi SMM, 

And la his tMoor, and hit gold In oolre. 

Okanoer, Good Women, L 874 

Ton shaU become true Mninoii to hls mown. 

Shak., 1 Hen. YI., v. A ISS. 

]lag0-p0llfftto(15fpous^ti),a. l<UE,(fia,)Uege 
vaustee, < OF. Um paustee, free sovereijpi^; 
Hsge, free; pausiie, < L. poiesta(i^)s, power, 
sovereignty: see Uege andT ponetie.j In JSoota 
law, that state of health in which a person has 
full power to dispose, mortis causa or otherwise, 
of his heritable property, 
llegtrt. ff* An ODSolete form of ledgerh 
Uen^ (u'en). An obsolete or archaic past par- 
ticiple of Ufli. 



ZdSf ^Bpmllariy used 


iladiy; 

^ - - , , ^ , an adjective) In the eon- 

stmotlona to ham at Uitf,io ham hUftr (had at Kef, had 
Kafir or KaearX etc. See under ham. 
liefldnt. n, [Early mod. E. Ue(fehgn,< MB. Sy- 
ken (s <^. HeboKen)*, aa Ky + -Mn.] Darling. 
PdUgrave, AooUs^. 

liefliomei (Idf^sum), a, [Also dial, leesame, < 
ME. l^sum (b OHG. Uebsam)] < Utf + -dome.] 
Agreeable. 

So forth I gue apaoe to aee that Itefhmt sight, 

And with a kisiA methlnkeb 1 say, weloome my lord, my 
knight. 

Shtrrty, Complaint of the Absonoe of her Loner, 
lieftonantt, n. An obsolete form of lieutenant. 
liege (lej), a. and n. H ME. lege. Uge, lyge, 
liege, < OF. Uge, Uege b Pr. liige = li ligio (ML. 
reflex Ugius, legius), liege, free (AF. neignauf 
Uge, OF. Uge eeignwr, liege lord, home Uge, 
liege man, a liege lord being the lord of a froe 
band, and his hege men privileged free men, 
bound to him, but free from other service, even 
that of their sovereign); < MHG. ledie. ledec, 
free, unhindered, empty, G. ledig, empty, va- 
cant, B MLG. ledieh, tedaieh b MI), ledteh, idle, 
unemployed, = Icel. Udhugr, free, imhindcred 
(not found in Goth.); prob. fprmed (as an a<y. 
in -ig, E. -yi) on the noun remaining in ME. 
letite, leisure, b MD. ^lede, in neg. mlede, busi- 
ness, trouble. Of. AB. unUBde =s Goth, unleds, 
poor, > unUdi, poverty. The history of the word 
IS incomplete.] I, a. 1. Free; Hpecifically, free 
from obligation to service except as within the 
relations of lord and vassal: as, a liege lord, a 
Uege man (correlative terms implying protec- 
tion on the ono side and service on the other, 
as against all other claims). 

I sohsl loue him lelll si my Ityt brother. 

WiUiamtd'Paltmt (K. E. T. AX h 41^. 
It liath ploesed Qod to grant us a natural Utgt king and 
lord of our own nation. 

Latimer, 1st Sermon beL Bdw. VL, 1D49. 
One would think that by this royal ]*atent, whioh gave 
him l*ower of life and Death over the King’s Utgt People, 
Sir W. Kaleigh should become reotus in curia, and free 
from all oldOouviotiona HmttU, Letters, 11. 01. 

d. Of or pertaining to the tie reciprocally con- 
necting vassal ana chief : as, Itepc vassalage.^ 
Xdigt homage, see homeve.— Uege lord. Been., a 
— USfOman. SeeKsgemon. 

n. ft* 1. A liegoman; a subject; a vassal; 
hence, a law-abi«ng citisen ; a peaceably dis- 
posed person : as, to disturb the Uoges. 

Tho lowdan and his baronage 
And alle bis fives sbulde yoristned ne, 

Ckaueer, Man of Law’e 


^ * * , 0* anotherto 

retain it until some charge upon it or some de- 
mand due him is satlsfieof: the right to enforce 
a charge upon a specific thing by withholding 
possession zrom the owner until the dbarge is 
satiided. AjmrtietilttrifsalBarlghttoretalnatblngfor 
some ohsrge or claim growiiw oat Iff the Identioal thing or 
oonneoted with It; a genemUen la a right to retain the 
thing tor a geneial halanee diher of aUaooounti between 
the parties without resbrlotlon. or of acoounts of like 
traomotlons,orln the same line of busineia Atoommou 
law poMs o iiion was essential to tho ezlitenoe of a lien; 
oonxta of equity oitended the dootrlne. Henoe~(5) A 
right of a creditor to have a debt or charge sat- 
isfied by legal proceedings out of specific prop- 
erty or its proceeds, irrespective of naving pos- 
sesaion. Often oklled an sgwKabfs Ksn. JrarttimsIisM 
the creation of oourts of admiralty, are also Independent 
of poaseialon. So are meohanios^ ilena given by statute 
to meohanlos, etc., for nn^d labor, on real propwly. Bee 
below. 

Hcnco— 2. A claim; occasion of demand; right 
to compensation. 

The slightest thlngwfll lervaln Italy, fOr a Ksn upon 
your exohequer. j. A ^nkapog to Peeth, p. 44. 

Attomiy'i lien, the right of an attorney, which was ee- 
tabllahedr on equitable princijdei by tbe oimrta uid ex- 
tended in some Jurlsdlotlons by statute, to have his com- 
pensation satlsfled out of tho cause of action or tho Judg- 
ment rooovered by him, or by retaining Ills oneiifB papers, 
even If this prevented his oilent from compromisTiig and 
settling with tho fdvenNury.--Ciharginf lien, the right 
of an uiiomey to have a lien created or deolsred as a 
charge upon a fund not in his possession, or upon a ]ndg- 
ment or decree reoovered by him.— lien de drmt, m 
French Iwl obligation; nexna,— MeohaillO’B Ui^ > 
Hen on real property, given by statutes in most of the 
Viiitod Stately to meubanloa and material-men, for the 

8 rloe or value of Improvements suppHod by them, even 
mngh not oontraoted for direotly by the owner. Two sys- 
tems exist : in one (of whioh the law of New York Is an 
example) the suboontraoton and msterlal-men are rabro- 


d’Aiibur. 


Tale, 1144 

For kiims, ud all that are in authority,” we may yet 
enlaigA snn pnw s peaceable reign, true Utgtt, strorm 
annlML JeTTSShr, Works (ed. 180OX 1* 2s3. 

2. A liege lord; one to whom anoihcKr is bound 
hi fealty or vasaaliMe; a sovereign lord or feu- 
dal superior; a lora paramount. 

Mciit Utgt, and my companion peera 

Shak, Blob, n., L 4 84 
And iflory toonrsoverelgnitow, Xing Henry of Navarre. 

Macaidag, Iviy. 

liegadOlB (Wdum), ft. [< Uege + -dom.] Al- 
legiance. [Bare.] 

Soeptre, robe, and orown, 

IdSMdom and seignarie. 

SmU, Bridal of THcrmaln, ill 84 

Itogemaa (Idj'mw), a.;, pi. Uegmen (-men). 
[OIE. lege man, teeM man, orig. as two words: 
see Uege and ft»an.J A vassal; a subject; one 
bound to the service or support of a sovereign 
lord. 


Mio uwnnr w uie uuuiimuvwi *» mio vuivi uhwiii \wi wiih.u 

the Pennsylvania law is a leading exampleX the subuon- 
tmetors and material-men are given a lien to the amount 
of what they have fnmltoed, IrremMotlveof the state of the 
aoocmnts between the owner and the contnotor, the theory 
of the law being that the oontraotor la the owner’s agent for 
thepnrpoie of employiim labor and material.— Bsmlttiug 
ijaw , the right of an attorney to retain papers in hia pos- 
seislon belonging to a client until his claim against the 
client for servioee has been satisfied.— BpSOlflO UMI, e 
hen secured by a oontraot or a Judgment execution, at- 
tauhment, or other legal prooeedfng, fastening it on a ape- 
oiflo thing.— Vsndor'i USOA a oiaaB of equitable lieiiB 
ariaing where a adler conveys land without being paid 
the price or taking seourtty, and Is allowed to have the 
land resold to raise it, 

lian^Cli'en^ft.; pLK 0 fl 08 (lI'e-ndz). [L.] The 
spleen. [Bare.] 

lienenlua (H-ong'kfi-lns), ft.; jpl. UeneuU (-11). 
[^., dim. of L. Keii, the spleen : see 7^8.] 
Quo of tho small separate masses of splenic 
tissue sometimes found about the spleen. 

llen-holdor (Ifin'hdl^d^r), n. One who holds a 
lien. 

lieno-lntfifftilial (H^e-n6-in-teB'ti-n^) , a. Per- 
taining to the spleen and to the intestine : ap- 
plied to a vein of the portal system, whiohbrin^ 
Blood from tbe spleen and intestine to tbe liver, 
llenomalaola (ire-nd-nu^lft^si-K). ft. [NL., < 
L. Uen, the spleen, + Gr. fiahoKia, softness, < 
fiokaisdQ, softj In paihol., softening of the 
spleen, 

lienor (Ifi'nor), n. One who has a lien, 
lienteno (l£en-ter^ik), a, [< L. Umterieue, < 
OfT. htuvTtputd^, lienteno, < Mttwefda, lientery: 
see Zfdftfety.l Belating or pertaining to or af- 
fected with lientery. 

littery (li'en-teM), ft. [bF. UfiftfsHcwiSp. It. 
Uente/na, < Gr. htwvreoia, the passing one’s food 
without digesting, < smooth, + tvrepae, 
an intestine: see 0iif9rofi.j Inpafaol., a form 
of diurhea in whioh, from axosarive peristal- 



lintiqr 

th« alimento are diaoharged uodlgeated, 
and with little alteration in either color or sub- 
etanoe# 

lier^ n. [< ME. Uer: <Ue^ + Cf. 
the variant forme Uggeff Uagtr^ ledger^,'] One 
who lies down; one who reete or remains. 

He wlit not thmt than wen Kwf in embuth tgalntt him. 

Josh. Tiii. 14. 


An obBolete spelling of Uar, 
Same as leer?. 


lier^, n, 
lier^f 

li^ne [F- ; perhipB for litnnc, the 

warp-thread in which the woof has not paesed, 
< U 9 r, < L. liaart^ bind: see l^enS.] In arck ,^ any 
rib in vault^ that does not rise from the im- 
post, and is not a ridge-rib, bat passes from a 
boss or intersection of the piinolpal ribs to other 
secondarv ribs. Vaults in which such ribs are 
employed are called lUniM vaults, 
li^Ma (li'td), n. [Pidgin-Englii^.] Spurious 
or adulterated tea sometimes palmed on or at- 
tempted to be palmed off on the tea-market by 
Ohinese dealers, it uoally oomiiti of willow or other 
leaTOi, with tes-lMTea and broken itemi, tired end pn- 
pend M genuine tea. 

ifin (Id), n. [< F. Ueuj OF. liu, km as Pr. Zaec, 
loesslt,l(HfOfluogOf<h,toou8,Sk’p\ueei seeZoctM.] 
Place: room; steM: now only in the phrase in 
Ueu qff which is equivalent to instead qf. 

One would think it a rery large offer to give lo great a 
geuforioimaUaMnrioe. S!p. Sermoni, v. 648. 

The topmost spire of the mountain was lilies in tim qf 
Tmnymm, Voyege of Maeldnne. 


Lieut* An abbreviation of Ueutenant as a tide, 
lientcmanejr (id- or lef-ton'an-si), n.; pi. lieuten- 
antiies (-sis;. [< U(tutenan{t) + -^.] 1. The of- 
fice, authority, or incumbency of a lieutenant. 
<—2. The junmotiou of a lieutenant ; a district 
or territory over which a lieutenant exercises 
authority. 

To this purpose were seveml other oongratulations or 
addrosMi tothe Klng(some befon, some oftor this of Mid- 
dloMz), viz. from Norwioh, from lloreford. from the L4«ii- 
tenancy of London. HoSer, Uhariei II., an. IdSS. 

8. Lieutenants collectively. [Bare.] 
lieutenant (Ifi- or lof-ten'ant), n. [Formeriy 
also lieftemn\^ Mlemnt; < ME. leveienant, < 
OF. Ueutenani F. lieutenant ss It. Inootenente 
< ML. loeum toaoa(f-)d, one who holds the place 
of another: L. Zoesm, acc. of Zoous, place; to- 
nen( U)s^ ppr. of Zdncrc, hold : see lieu aud tenant 
Of. loeumAemnsA 1 . In general, one who holds 
^e place of auotner in the performance of any 
duty or function ; one authorised to act in lieu 
of another, or employed to carry out his will or 
purposes ; the suDsntuto or representative of 
a superior. 

My syHter lone, Sir Hordrede hym sblvono, 

Salle be my hvetenanU, with lordohfpea ynewe, 
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^ I below a gensfal cf Inimifa y and 

Bboroamalor-ietiscaLandoommaiidsadiTlMoii. Theonly 
persons who have htwerto held this rank in the United 
Btatee anny ere Oenenla Waahlngton, Grant, Sberman, 
and Sheridan. Oen. Soott held the rank at breret lieu- 
tenant^genenL BeepsnefsZ* 

In the proprieu^ government of Maryland, 
the deputy of the proprietor, who acted as gov- 
ernor of the province for him.^ jjantSBaat^isn- 
ml of tblkmgdOBLa title lometlmeiheld byarmnt 
of France when mere wee no recognised king, or inien 
the king was In a state of disability, 
lientanaiit-governor (Ifi-teu'ant-guv'dr-ngr), 
n. An officer authorised to perform the func- 
tions of a governor in case of the absence, dis- 
ability, or death of the latter, or in a subordi- 
nate governorship. In the United States the lienton. 
snt-govemor of a State has some independent dutiei, and 
is entitled not only to act as governor ad interim, but to 
■ucoeed to the ollioe if it becomes vaoant during hii elec- 
toral term. In come parts of the hritlih empire a lieuten- 
ant-governor is the aotual governor of a dUtriot or prov- 
inoe, under a governor^neral or other chief msgiatrate 
of the territocy of whiohit is a part 

Uentenant-gowamordilp (i^-ten'^t-guv'6r- 
npr-sl^), n, [< lieutenant^ovemor + ship,] 
The office of lieutenant-governor, 
UeotenantrFt (la- or lef-ten [< ^ 
tenant + -ry.] Lieutenanoy. 

If anoh tricks as these strip you out of yonr Usuteiianhy. 

fiaah,Othrilu^lLl.l7tL 

lieutenanttfilp (la* or lof-ten'ant-shlp), n. [< 
lieutenant + ship,] The state or office of a 
lieutenant ; lieutenanoy. 

Hewer (le'ver). Comparative of Zt^. 

Ue^te (Ifiv'rit), n. [Named after C. H. Xe- 
liivre, a French mineralogist (1752-1835).] 

Same as ilvaite. 

life (Uf), n., ^ 

(dat.Zto 0 ),<AS.Zi 



during ' 

force or validity: as, the Z^ of amaohine; the 
Iffbota lease; the enterprise had a short 
In turning or planing steel the of the toris used 
upon it is greatly inoressed it It has been thoroughly aa- 
uoaled. U. P, A SMUs, Workshop AppUanoes, pT 814. 

In London, feleotrloal] lamps oan now be obtained whole 
lUbiagaaranteed tor a thousand howa. eMmsa IV. SSL 


Z(f = D. W^^llfe, body, , 
Up, life, MH(^. Zfn, life, 
loel. ZCr>lBO UA life. 


^ , , body, G, leih, body, i 

loel. (also UA life, as Dan. liv ss Sw. /{/*, 
life, B doth, **le(f (not found; of. lidains, life, 
from the same root, and Jitirhms = AS. /earh, 


Of ttlle my lolo lege-meno, that my landes xmea 
Marts Jrthure (K E. T.\x 1. 

Thon Shalt be my Ueutenant, monBter,or my standard. 

Shak., Tompest, iU. & 18. 

d. One who holds an office, civil or militaiy, in 
snboidination to or as the represen tati ve of a su- 
perior; an officer authorized to perform oertaiu 
lunptions in the absence or under the orders of 
another : as, the liouionant of the Tower of Lon- 
don; the lord lieutenant of Ireland or of an 
English ooimty (oousiderod the direct repre- 
sentative of the sovereign). Fartionlari 7 --(a)ln 
the srmy, a commissioned offleor next in rank below a cap- 
tain, and commanding the company in bis absence. In 
the United Atatee this oflicer Is called j/lret Ueutenant, and 
has under him a subordinate officer called sseond Ueuten- 
ant. (h) In the navy, a oouimlssionod oflloer next in rank 
btdow a lleutenaiit-oommander in the United States and a 
commander in Greet Britain, and In both ranking with cap- 
tains in the army. In the Unit^ States na^ Uie term fieii- 
tenant grade) has been sabstitut^ for the old term 
faorisr, ranking with first lieutenants in the snny. In the 
British navy the oorrespondlng g^e Is called 
tsiuinC. In the British navy too ilentenanta on 


*Z(/Vm, pp. *lifen), in conm. m\fan b OB. InU- 
bhan == OH($. hiUhan, MHG, beliben, blifum, G. 
hleibenf etc., b Goth, hileiban, etc., remain, bo 
loft (see leaijc^), akin to Gr. Aifrap//c, persisteut, 
persevering, hvapeiv, persist, persevere. Honce 
in comp. (orig. phr.) alive, by aphercsis Zii^s^.] 
1. The principle of animate corporeal exis- 
tence ; the capacity of an animal or a plant for 
self-preservation and growtli by the processes 
of assimilation and excretion, the permanent 
cessation of which constitutes death ; that state 
of an animal or a plant in which its organs ore 
in actual performance of their functions, or ore 
capable ox performing their functions, though 
the performance has not ret begun, or has l»e- 
gun but iucomplotoly, or bus been temporarily 
suspended; vitality. 

Deed men he relsid from deeth to Ijnie, 

Byrnne ta Virgin, eta (E. £. T. R.), p. 47. 

The Lord God . . . breathed into his nostrila the breath 
of Ufe; and man beoajne a living soul Gen. IL 7. 

Noble mother, 

Can you kill that yon gave IW are my years 
ttordestruotion? /totoksr, r ■ 


Fit! 


, Boudnoa, iv. 4. 


\ board a 


ship are deslgiiatod as ;iraf, teeond, fMrvL ota The term 
Arri Ueutenant In the Unltsd States navy has bean replaced 
by emeuUve qfleer, (e) In the early days of the colony of 
Virginia, the chief officer of a oonntyirorrespondiiig som^ 


what to the lord lieutenant of an Engllah county. Ab- 
breviated. as a title, LteuL, JA--FlSu-m8liaiia lis^ 
.tsnont 8oe;lsZ4-mara4iiZ.--Lord]igatii^ti SeelorX 
lienteniat-oolondl (lfi-teu'aut-kbr'n§l), n. A 
military officer next in raiik below a colonel, 
and in some European armies commonly Uie 
actual commander of a regiment, the colonel- 
ship being honorary. ' 

lieuitiijaal-cioiiiiiia&dor (Ifi-ten'ant-ko-mkn'- 
dto), n. A commissionea officerin thc'rnited 
States navy, of a grade Intermediate between 
that of commander and that of lieutenant, and 
ranking with a major in the army. 

llmit4nMit-g8ii6ral(lfi-tenVHeuV'^)A?*/* 

A military officer ranking in the United States 
and British armies next below a general, in the 


Seeing, then, that in all oases wo may consider the ex- 
ternal j^enomena as simply in relation, and the internal 
phenomena alio as simply in relation, the broadest and 
most complete deflnitiou of LUb will be— Tlie oontlnuous • 
adjustment of Intwnal relations to external relaiioiis. 

B, Spenser, Prtn. of Biol., • MA. 

I4fe is the state of an organised being in whioh it main- 
tains, or is oapable of maintaining, its structural integrity 
l)y the constant intorohange of elements with the sur- 
rounding media. 0, W, wMnae, Old Vol. of Life, p. 801. 

2. Duration of the animate existence of on lu- 
dividnol; the whole or any period of animate 
existence ; the time between birth and death, 
or anypart of it from a given point till death: 
as, Z^ IS tmt a span; to nold office for life, 

HanniaZGfherolabutaday 
Agena the that eueresoliall^ 

Bymnsto Virg&h etc. (K. K. T. B.X p. 84. 

Health and long We to yon, Maa^ SUimoa 

5Aa8., 8 Hen. IV., y. 8. 64. 

Aa men buy Leases, for three ZiessMiddownwaid. 

Mitten, Ohuroh-Ooveniment, IL, Int 

A mb spent worthily should be measured by a nobler 
line— by deeda not years. Sheridan, Duenna, tv. l. 

8. The principle or state of conscious spiritual 
existence : os, the life of the soul. 

, whereof our nerves are leant, 
not deai^ for whioh we pant, 

‘ and fuUer, thst I want, 

IbnNgmi, Two Votoei, 


TiiZ^n 

Ohmknfl 

MoreiK 


The of a rope Mspean to be Sbout a yaar and s hatf. 

AmMss, Staam Bngioa App., p. 888. 

6. The state or condition of being alive ; indi- 
vidual manifestation of existence: as, to save 
or lose one’s life. 

And yf they do any trespsoe wherof may toU peiy]l of 
Igf andlym loto.]. 

Chairter qf lemOmiBUtL IL), Arnold's Ohron., p. 16. 

I beg mortality, 

Bather than We preaerved with Inlamy. 

Shak,, 1 Hen. Vt., tv. 6. n. 

6. Embodied vitality; vital force in material 
forms; living beings in the aggregate: os, a 
high or a low type of life; the absence of in 
the desert. 

Fun nature swanni with ZUb. Thmton, Qpring, 1. Iff. 
From the We that fills the flood 
To that whioh warblee tmongfa the vernal wood. 

Pape, Baaay on Man, L 818b 
The fiolae of 10 begins again. 

IbnngSDii, m Mamortam, sH 

7. A corporeal existence; a living being; one 
who or that whioh has life; a person: nownaed 
only with reference to persons as lost or saved, 
but formerly of a person generally: os, many 
lives were lost. 

How louynge he is to eohe Zgra londe and a watera. 

Jkm Plowmen (O, xvL 14 
An awful thought, a 10 removed, 

The human-hearted man X loved. 

Ibnayion, In Memoriam, zlIL 

8. Source or means of living ; that whioh makes 
or keeps alive; vivifying principle; on essential 
vital dement, os food or the blood. 

Why, there yon touch'd the {0 of our dealgn. 

drA^.,T.snda,iL8.191- 
Genial Day, 

What balm, what 10 Is in tlur ray ! 

Mam, Lalla Bookh, The Fire-woibhtppen. 
The warm 10 came iaiuing ttongh the wound. 

Pm niMlf W* 604 

The Lord of all, himself throngh an diffas'4 
Snatains, and Is the Z0 of aU manivea. 

CoHtpir, Tabk, ft. 888. 

9. A vital part of the body ; a life-spot or vul- 
nerable point. 

The boat approaohed near enongh to oaet" the hand- 
lanob Into her Wt, diroatohlng the animal fa whale] at 
a single dart. C. M, Seammon, Marine MaminaU P- 85. 

10. Condition, quality, manner, or course of 
living; career: as, hi^ or low, married or sin- 

:1e Wv ; to load a gay life; to amend one’s Z(/b; 
‘ e daily life of a community. 

Whan they were aUe come, thei ledde aOe lymple W 
and honeate. MerUn ^ E* T. 8.), L 07. 

They lltle dlffrod for their maner of 10 from the veiy 
brute oeasts of the field. 

P^atenham, Arte of Eng. FOeaia p. 4. 
He hath a dally beauty in his 10 
That makes me ugly. Shak*, Othellob v. 1. Ift. 
It is like they might have, lived here happily enough, 
had their IneUnationi led them to a quiet L0. 

ikmqrisr, Voyagoi, II. 1 107. 

11. In fAdoZ., that kind of spiritual existence 
which bolonm to God, is manifested in Christ, 
and is impamd through faith to the believer; 
hence, a oonrse of existence devoted to the ser- 
vice of God, possessed of the felicity of his fel- 
lowship, and to be consummated after death. 

Inmtbereiamwtionandthel0 ' J^ohnxi. 86. 

To be oanially minded is death; but to be spirituM^ 
minded Is Ufe and peace. Bom. vliL 4 

The sool flows into the human mind, and conveys with 
It the Ufe which It reoelves, without interrnptlon, from 
the Iiord. 

Sieednkorg, Christian I*Wflhology (tr. by Gormanl p. 7a 

12. An account of a person’s career and ac- 
tions: apersonalhistoiV; a biography: os, Pln- 
tmroh’s lAves; Johnson’s Lines of the Poets. 

Plutarch . . . that wri^hls ^ 

Telia ns that Cato deariy loved nil wlto 

Pape, MpOosae to Bowe’a “Jane Shoia* 

18. Vivid show of animate existence; 
tion; spirit; vivooltv; enem in action. thoumt, 
or expression: os, to put ufe into one’s wo»* 

Bern nMligonter asrft. Be goes caralaaily sbMt Jht 
matter. Be pnts no 10 into the matter. He doth it ss 
thon^ he oared not whether he did it or no. 

IbranestoHiieMiilCieit), (5bi«a) 
have no nodon of 10 and fire la fi^ 


£ 


lift 




teot. JKoeTMUTra 

14. An uliinating foroe or influence; anting 
that qiiiokene or enlivens; a sonroe ox vitia 
energy, happiness, or enjoyment; hence, that 
whi<m is dear as life (hi this sense often used 
as an epithet of endearment) : as, he was the 
life the company ; his books were his life. 

Tint Is tba only plAoe of Trtdo in the Country, and Trade 
Is the of a Cnlneae. Jumpier, VoyagM, XL L Ifi. 

And Deborah, my !</'«, grle^ yott'know,tsdi 7 s let ns have 
a bottle of the best Hoosebetiy^wino. 

MdamiUh, Yioar, xviL 

15. The living form and expression ; hence, 
rdalitv in appearance or representation ; living 
semblanoe; actual likeness: as, to draw from 
the life; he looks the character to the life. 

There was nerer oonuterfelt of passion came to near the 
lift of pasaion, 8hak,, Much Ado, li. 3. 110. 

1 would your lordship did but see how well 
This fuiT doth booome you ! it doth shew 
So near me life as it were natural. 

Beau, and Fit Woman-Hater, 11. 1. 
The Eooe Homo, ahut up in a frame at vdvet, for the life 
and aoonrate finiihing esoeeding all desoriptlon. 

Jmyit, Diary, Uaroh 1, 1644. 

16. An insurance on a person’s ^e; a lifc-in- 
suranoe policy. 

He renewed two Uoee which had drom^. 

Jirt. Uewry Wood, llie Ohannlngs, 1. S4S. 

A case or matter of lifli and deatk an extremely oriti- 
oal or prendngcaae, atone In which lifetsatataka— Brobh- 
imL and Ctailoi of the Oommon Idte. Bee brvMsr.- 
Oaooaioal lift. See eanonfeer— Cftange of lift. See 
~ al deoremoBt of lift. See dernmeoL^ 
of UDs, Bee eetnmMBm.^'Fw lift, (a) 

term of one's exiitenoe: a% a penaiou/vr 

eatate/or lifes Imprisonment /or ra) Bo as to 
siftosavaoneiUfe: 


as if to sava one' 

Aa from a bear a man would mn ,/br 

Ateh,C. of U., 111.2.168. 

Blfbllft, Bee lift, in the world. [CoUoq.] 

"Hallo I" responded that gentleman, looking over the 
tide of the Obatae with all the coolness in life, 

VUtene, Pickwick, L 

lift ajiiraity. Bee am^.— XM otUtm Inbeliig, 
In lan^ a phraae used In Umitiug the power of grantor or 
testator to auspend the absolute power of alienation of 


3442 

Bicknow! droop now! this ttekness doth loftet 
The veiy of our enterprise, 

gAaA,lHeiLlV.,iT.LfB. 
Begone, sweet life^hiood; if I Should discern 
ThihMlf but touched for my sakc^ I should die. 

B, Joneont Poetsster, Ir. 6. 

8. In paihohf the more or less constant spas* 
modic quivering of the eyelid or lip : also called 
Hftfe-bUtod^ liv^loodf and eillo. 

That curious mnsonlar sensation or quiver, to which the 
vulgar give the name of Uoe blood, 

A W, JtkhS^dtun, Di s e a s es of Modem Life, p. 168. 

n. a. Neoessaxy as blood to life; essential. 
[Rare.] 

Those devout prelates ... set at nought and tramxde 
under foot ah the most sacred and life-Uood Iawb, Btat> 
utei^ and Acta of Parliament. 

MiUon, UeformatlonlnEng., il, 

life-boat (llf'bdt), n. A boat constructed for 
the spoci^ purpose of saving life at soa in 
stormy weather, especially in case of shipwreck, 
life-boats are sharp at both ends, and thoae carriod by 

un- 

end 

Great Britain and of some other uountriee, life-boats are 
atatloned at intervals along tlie ahore^ to aasist ship- 
wrecked sesmen. Tlioso boats vaiy in oonstmotlon, uo- 
cording to the nature of the coast. On the sandy sea-coast 
of the United States a light surf-boat is used, while on the 
shores of the British Isles aud on the great American lakes 
a much heavier boat is in common use. 
life-broath (llf^breth), n. The breath of life; 
that which imparta or sustains life; a vivifying 
principle or agency. [Bare.] 

The functions of the staff are the armys i<fb-br«aeA 

F, A, Am., OZXVI. 464. 

See buoy, 2. 

A water-tight chamber 


Ufig-plmt 

oiaBy ft embiyologiflal and aubaaqumt tnuMfoniatloiii or 
metamorphoaea,uaiiyooonr. Itlnoidotitrilyinoladaatho 
habita, rnanneri. oto., of an oigaiilam during the period of 
its devriopment 


lohl series of individuslacaoh of whom advanced a cer- 
tain itage in mental dlfftrentlation. 

J. Ward, Encyo. Brit, EX. 46. 

(ft) The written description of a life-history; 
morohological natural history.” 
life-hold (lif'hdld), fi. Same as life-land. 
life-lnBnraxiCO (Uf’in-sbdr^ans), n. See insur- 
ance^ 1. 

life-mterOBt (Hf'in^tftr-eai), ti. An interest or 
estate terminating with the life of the person 
to whom it belongs. 

life-land (lif'laud), n. Land held on a lease 
for a life or lives. Also called life-hold, 
UfeloBB (lif aos), a. [< ME. lijlee^ < AS. lifMe 
(s OlMea. mas » MLG. lifioa s Sw. l^ « 
Dan. UvIoh) '(cf. equiv. D. tevenlooe^ MHQ. lebe- 
IdSf Qt, kbloSf involving another but related 
noun), lifeless. < lif^ life, + ledSf E. -leaa.l 1. 
Deprived of life ; dead ; also, in a state ox sus- 
pended animation. 

There let his head and lifdees body lie, 

Until the queen hia mistress bury it. 

gtek.,2Heii. VX. 


iv.L142. 
inanimate; inorgonio: 


life-buoy (llf ^boi), n. 
life-car (llf'khT), a. 

used for conveying people ashore mm a wreck. 
(Tonueotlon between the i^aire and the ship Is ostabUshed 
^ by means of a line-throwing gun, and the oar is drawn 
backward and forward along a gnlde-rupo by means of 
cords manned on the wrecked vessel and on snore, 
lifo-oord (lif'kdrd), n. Same as lifestring. 

And to the brain, the aoul's bed-oliamber, went^ 

And gnaw'd the tife^corde there. 

Dorme, Progress of the SouL 

testator to auspend the absolute power of alienation of lifo-cyolo (llf ’ m^kl), w. The whole cycle or se- 
]impertiy,thegeiieral pollcyol mod^ law being that sneh ries of vital phenomena exhibited by an organ- 
powff shiU not he suspended by, putting proiyrty in trust inm in its successive stages of development 


or otherwise 
to expire on the 


persons in being it the time the wlU or deed takes effect. 
In some jarlsdictlODS the limit Is two lives or three livea 
—lift of aa exeoutloil, the period prescribed by law 
or by the terms of an execution within which it ought to 
be retumedtuthe court— LtM of lift. Bee Knas.— Oi^ 
gaillollft. (u) TbatUfe whicn la common to all organised 
oeinffs. as and nlanta : life in an ordinary sense. 

^i%Bt life which belougs properly to the most vital o^ 
gana ai the heart, brain, or lungs : distinguished from the 
more vegetative life of the orgaus of iratiitlon, for oxampla 
whose funoUoni mv be tempcnrlly suspeiidod without 
oauaiugdeath.— BtlUllft,iiiatt, See To bring 

to lift, to restorc(that which is apparently dead); revive ; 
reausofute.— Tb Como to lift, w revive as fXom appa- 
rent death ; be reuiiinated : aa, a droopiug plant eomee to 
life in water.—To tho lift, so as closely to reaemUlu the 
originel, as a picture: hence, exactly; perfectly: as, a por- 
trait drawn to the life, [Life is used in a number of oom- 
pounda the meauing of which in moet oaaes Is aiunolently 
obviona: u, fOb-oonsumiiqb l^fs-preaerving, etc,]aByn. 
Antmedton, LW$, IdveUnem, etc. Bee tMimatlon, 
lUb (llf ), intefj. An abbreviation of Go^s 
used as an oath: an interjection of impa- 
mce. 

Idfef had she none to gull but poor promoters? 

HiddMofi;ChaiteMaid,iL8. 

She once had paat that way ; he beard her apeak ; 

She aoiwed him: lifet he never saw the like. 

2bnllgiM^ PrinoaM,! 

llfb-aiul-doatll (Uf^and-deth^, a. Noting a 
matter of life or death; critiem; desperate. 

The Ufe-emdAMk Btmggle between the King and the 
-y, ^ PfinotUm Mn,, IV. 146. 


lifo-dayt (lif 'da), n. [ME. lyfe-day, lyf-dag, lif- 
das, ^ AS. l^fdag, lifetime, < lif, life, 4’’ doig, 
day, period.] Lifetime. 

Preeies hno menteyneth 

TO huldo lommanes and lotebyos al here Hf'dapee, 

Pirn JHowman (C), iv. 188. 

life-drop (l!f 'drop), n, A vital drop; a drop of 
one’s heart’s blood. 

Thon know'st my deeds, my breast devoid of fear. 

And hostile lifedrepe dim my gory spear. 

Byron, Nisus and Euxyalus, Pniaphrase from .fineid, lx. 

life-estate (llf 'e8-tfit'),fi. An estate the tenure 
of which is measured by the duration of a life. 
See estate for life, under estate, 

Ufe-ererlaBUng (lif'ev-ftr-lAs^ting), n. Cud- 
weed or everlasting; the species of the genus 
Gnapltalium, 

lifefol (lif'fCd), a, [< We + 1. Pull of 

life; lively. [Obsoh ' 


dete or archaic.] 


Ulb-arrow (lif'or'd), n. An arrow carrying a 
line or cord, flred mm a gun for the purpose 
of establishing eommnnioation between a ves- 
sel and the shore in oases of shipwreck. The 
arrow-head has larm barbs, so that it may read- 
ily eatoh in the ship’s rigging, 
lift-bolt (Uf'belt), n. An inflatable belt, gen- 
erally of india-rubber, or a belt made of several 
pieces of cork fastened together, used to sup- 
port the body in the water. 

Uft-blood (lu'blud), n. and a, I. n, 1. The 
blood necessary to life ; vital blood. 

Mient the liokaning victim eyad 
Hm Vg^^iood eM> In crimson tide 
Down his iflogg*d beard and shaggy limb. 

" ff, Lof I 


Tiberfoa Hfedidl ejos and well-flld vatnea. 

Mardon, The Fawne, 1. 2. 
Thus he lififul ipaka JTeafe, Endymion, L 

8, Giving life. 

Like (gAA heat to nununed aetnea hroug^ 

Bpenm, F. xL 46. 

Ufe-giviiig (llf 'gl v^ing), a. Giving life or spirit ; 
havl^ power to revivify or animate; uiiq>irit- 
ing; invigorating. 

Eor on the virtue thought 
Of that lifeiifMng plant, hut only ustm 
For prospect what well uaed had been the pledge 
Of Immcrtalliy. iflUcn, F. tTlv. ISU 


uOftheL,ULa 
8 . That which Is essential to the existence 
or strength of something ; that which oonsti- 
tutes or gives strength and energy. AlsoUfs’s- 
Used; or, p^erably, {(fd’s Uood, 


life-guard (llf 'gkrd), n, [ss G. leibgarde s 8w. 

^ UegardSf body-guard,] 1, A 
guard of the life or person ; a guard that attends 
a prince or other person; a body-guard, in the 
Bntish army the name Life Quairde is inven to two oaval- 
ry regiments forming, with the Bqyal Horse Guards, the 
Household Brigade the body-guard of the sovereign. 

And he's kill'd a' the king’s life guardt, 

He's kiU'd them eveiy man 0. 

Sweet and I^MiW^((»iiM's Ballads, XI. 64). 

8. Brushes or some other device placed bdfore 
the forward wheels of a locomouve to sweep 
small obstructions from tiie track. 
ltfe-llistor 7 (llf'his^t^ri),ii, Inftfol.: (a) The 
series of vital phenomena exhibited by an or- 
ffwism in the course of its dev^opment from 
{he egg to its adult state. Iha word rtewa ayp^ 


8. Not possessing life; 
as, lifeless matter. 

Was I to have never parted from thy side? 

As good have grown there still a lifelett rib. 

MiBout r. L., lx. 1164. 

3. Destitute of power, force, vigor, or spirit; 
wanting animation or vital energy; dull; 
heavy; inactive; vapid; insipid: as, a WeHesa 
style of oratory ; lifeless movements. 

Desoriptlon cannot snlt Itself In words 
To demonstrate the life of such a battle [army] 

In life so Ufdese as it shows itaelt 

36aA,Hon.V., iv.a64. 

4. Destitute of living beings. 

Siatues finished the tifetem spot with mimic representa- 
tions of the excluded sons of men. 

Wohiote, Anecdotes of Painting, IV. viL 
»8yiL 1. Defunct— 8. Inert, torpitl, sluggish, splritleaa 
pawlve ; flat frigid, pointless. . 
luelasdy (llf 'les-li), adv. In a lifeless manner ; 
without vigor; dully; heavily ; frigidly, 
UfeleSBUesa (IXf'les-nes), n. The state of be- 
ing lifeless; destitution of life, vigor, or spirit; 
inactivity, 

lifelike (llf 'lik), a. Simulating or resembling 
life; giving the impression of real life: as, a 
lifelike portrait or narrative. 
lillBlikeneiB (lif 'lik-nes), n. The quality of be- 
ing lifelike ; simulation of real life. 

An absolato lifdiketwu of expression. 

Poe, Oval Portrait 

Ufb-llne (lif'lin), n. Kaut , ; (a) A rope stretebed 
anywhere on a vessel for the safety of the men 
in Dod weather or when they are manning yards : 
in the latter case it is stretched from the mast 
to the lift, (ft) One of several lines attached 
to a life-buoy or life-boat, to enable a person 
in the water to reach the boat or buoy more 
reodiW. 

UMow. n, [ME. liflode, Igflode; < We + lode^, 
Henco, by confusion, the present form Ueeli- 
hood^,\ Conduct of life ; means of living ; sup- 
port; sustenance. 

This foule ayn, accidie^ la tek a ful greet enemy to the 
Wdode cif thel^y. Ohsmer, Parsou'a Tele. 

The Erth mynyitrethe to na 2 thtngea; cure Liftode, 
that comethe of the Erthe that wee lyve and oure 8e- 
pnltore aftre oure Detho. MandMle, Tmvda, p. 298, 

llfelonff (llf '16ng), ff. r<2(/h + fonffl. Ct live- 
long, an older form of the same word.] Last- 
ing or oontinning through life: as, a lifelonff 
struggle with poverty ; a, lifelong friend, 
lifelytt e. and adv. An obsolete form of livelg, 
life-mortar (llf'mdr^t&r), n. A mortar for 
throwing a rocket with a rope attached over a 
ship in distress near the shore, 
lifent. fi. U An obsolete form of Uven, 
llfe-omoe nif'of'is), n. An office where the 
business of life-insurance is transacted, 
life-peer (llf'pdr), n. A peer whose peerage 
lapses at his death, not being hereditary. See 
lord qf^PP^ ordinarg, under lord, 
life-peerage (llf'per'f^J}, n. A peerage con- 
ferred only for the period of the recipient’s 
life. 

life-plant (Uf 'plant), n. A plant of the genus 
BrgophgVum (B, ealgeinum and B, proWerum), 
belonging to the CraeeulaeetB, The leal emits 
roots when laid on damp earth. 
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That* ]in« an thibTeliia, the arteriee, 
the mideoajiiig thoee hearla* DmM. 

1114«tabl6 (lif'tft^bl), ft. A Rtatistioal table 
ezhibitinff the probable proportion of peraone 
who will live to reach different ages. 

life-tenant (llf'teu^aiit)^ n. The owner of a 
life^eBtate; one who” hold? lands, etc., for the 
term of hia own or another’s life. 

Ufatttna (lif'tim), n. The time that one’s life 
oontinnea; duration of life. 


IMMUeerTer nif'pf-str'ver), a. l. An ap- 
paratus of various forma, as a buoyant jacket 
or belt, or a oomplete dress, de- 
signed for the preservation of the 
lives of persons who, from ship- 
wreok or other oause, are oom- 
pelled to trust themselves to the 
water.— 8. A weapon, as a pis- 
tol. or speoiftoally a short stick 
with a loaded head, used for de- 
fense against assailants, 
lifer (li^tr), n. One who receives 

or has received a sentence of pe- . And that Cnppe the Souo whalle kene to drynken of, 

nal servitude for life. [SlangJ snehUKr<!rm«, mrsmembranMoirhl;^^^ 

Thw know whet a olorer lad he li; hoH be a lifer; _ . .... 2?*^**’ 

ther Umeko the ArtfiU nothing IsM than a Le^mefattbielife^r^ukin^ 

Mkem, Oliver Twlet, xliL dAoS., 8 Hen. L 1. 17L 

Kfen oannot olilm any remiMlon, but thoir oaeee are llfe-weary (Uf VSr'i), a. Tired of life ; woary 
brought forwird at the end of twenty yoara end coniid- of livisfr. 
ered on their merits Sneyc. IMt., XIX. 786. 

life-rafb (llf 'r&ft), a. Kaut* a raft-like construc- 
tion designed to save life in case of shipwreck. 

Thet in moit generel nee ie oompoeed of two weter^tight 
oylinderi of wood or metal, orof fnllated Indla-mbber, oon- 
neoted by a wooden fnuneworl^ and fumiihed with appli- 
anoei for rowing and steering, 
life-rate (llf'r&tl, n. The rate of payment on 
a policy of life-lnsnranoo. 

(Uf a. Yielding np 

life. [Bar^ 

To his good friends thus wide 111 ope my irms, 

And, like the kind li^-rtnder^ peiioaiL 
Be^themwlthmy blood. daa£,Himdet,iT.6.146. 

life-rent (Uf 'rent), n. A rent which one is en- 
titled to receive for life, usually for support; 
a right whioh entitles a ^rson to use and en- 
joy property daring life, without destroying or 
wasting it. 

life-renter (Uf 'ren^ter), n. A person who en- 
joys a life-rent. 

life-rentriz (llf'ren^triks), a. A woman who 
enjoys a life-rent. 

lady Margaret Bellonden, . . . WWsnlriB of the har- 
onySTTmiotudlem. SboU, Old MortaUty, li. 

life-rocket (lif'rok^et), a. A rockot used to 
convey a rope to a vessel in distress, so as to 
establish communication between it and the 
shore. 

liferoot (Uf 'rCt), a. The golden ragwort, Sene^ 
oio aurous: so named on account of supposed 
vulnerary and other properties, 
life-saving (Hf'sA^ving), o. Designed to save 
life : especially, designed to save those who aro 
in danger of drowning.^ LUb-savlnf aimaTatUB, 
all tho materlala toola, ana aptiUanoei uiM tor the roKue 
of human life ondangem by shipwreck or by fire, auuh as 


Tilfh-tavlTIg gun,a light piece of endnanoo naed to 
ahootline-oaming projeotttw from the shore to Veaaels in 
dlatresa to eaubush oommuuioatlon between them and 
the shQre.-rLUb-savlng mcartar, a small mortar fitted 
for throwing a hooked prqleotfie vrith a line attached 
from the shore to a ship. See life-mnino lerclos.— Ufk- 
aaviac inndeotllai a projectile whiuh is used tor the 
reaottc oc human ufe unperflod by fire or shipwreck. 
— Utb-savlxig servlos. an onanlmtion fbr saving the 
lives of persoiM Milpwrcoked within reach of aid from tlio 
shore; - 


lives of persoiM i 
shore; m the United States, adlvltlOD of tbd Treasury De- 
partment of the national government^ having atatlona at 
short Intervals along the snorea of the ocean and the great 
lakea, provided with orowa and life-aavlng applianooa of 
all kinda Similar organimtions in other countries are 
ohlofly maintained by voluntary prlvato agenoiea. 
llfe's-blood(lifk'Dlad),n. life-blood, 2 
lifa-Aot (Urshot), n. A shot or bullet card- 
ing a line, used in the same way and for the 
same purpose as a life-rocket. 
lifeHdmu(Hf'sig^md),fi. lhalife-savingbuov, 
a device for producing ah inextinguishable 
chemicid light, whioh is kindled automatically 
hv the cutting loose of the buoy., 
lize-siie Gli^'siz), a. Of the same size as the 
(living) object portrayed. 

The Roman aenata decreed Chat hlsf(^-i(ap statue thonld 
be soulptnred and set np upon the Capitolliie. 

C. C. PertSm, Italian Soulptare. lat., p. Ux. 

lifesome (Uf'sum). a. r< life *f -some.] Ani- 
mated; gay; lively. [Rare.] 

Z wish for your sike 1 conld be 
More ImoiM and more . 

Three Graves. 

UfCHQKVt (Uf'spot), n. In whaling, the vulner- 
able point behind the fin into which the lance is 
thniin to reach the ^^life” md kill the whale. 

r source 
I the 

j of either the body or the 

iKml. Imp, Diet 

Uflltrillg (Uf'string), a. A nerve or string in 
tile bommagined&be essential to life: hence, 
in the ^ural, the cisential supports of life. 


uirnsc to reaon tne ** 1110 " ana icui toe wnaj 
The spring or sou 
of lifes anything regarded as essential to 
sastentaition of the life of either the body or 


Let me have 

A diam of poison, • . . 

That the htfe-wanf isker may fall dead. 

SM., &.iindJ.,v.Laa 

lifo-work (Uf ' wdrk), II. The work of a lifetime ; 
the employment or labor to which one’s life is 
or has been devoted. 

Uilodat, B. See lifelodo, 

UilYt, ode. An obsolete form of lively^ 

UP (lift), n. [< ME. lift, Mt, < AS. lyft 
. OS. tm » D. lueht as MLG. MkU Iwft, LG. 
Wt a OHG. MHG. G. Ii0 a Icel. lopl (pron. 
Im) m Dan. Sw. luft a Goth. Iwftits. the air, 
the sky: Ibe ori^Teut. word for ^air,’ and not 
found outside of Teut. Henoo, through Soand., 
liffi, Uftf lofty, aloft, etc.] The air; the atmo- 
sphere ; the sjcy ; the heavens, r^ow only prov. 
Eng. and Scotch.] 

When the Ufl grew dark, and the wind blow loud, 

' And gurly grow the set. 

3trPiUriekapaai0hU*aMl»dM 
It Is the moon, 1 ken her horn, 

That's blinkin’ In tho lae hie. 

Aimf, Oh, WlUio Hrew’d a Peek o' Mant, 

lifts (lift) p, [< me. Hften, lyften (pret. lift, 
im, < loel. Igpta (pron: lyftaYiz:, Sw. fg/to a 
Dan. lifi; MHG. G.^lton), lift, air, lit. 
^raise m air,’ < loot (pron. loft) s Bw. Dan. kf/Z 
a MHG. G. lofl a As. l^i, l{ft, the air; see 
I. trane, 1. To move or heave upward 
in space; bring to a higher place or position; 
raise ; elevate : often followed by vp : as, to 10 
a stone from the ground : to 10 up one who has 
fallen. 

Whan he was npon his Coursere, and wente to tho das- 
toiler and ontred in to the Cave, the Dragoun lifte ttp hire 
lied aaonat him. Mand^SOe, Iravela, p. 84. 

Ho lift his spesr against eight hundred. 

88am.zzlU.S. 

He rises on the toe ; that spirit of his 
In aapixatlon lifu him from the earth. 

3hak„ T. and 0., Iv. 5. 16. 
8. To brii^ to a higher degree, rank, or con- 
dition; make more mfty or considerable; ele- 
vate ; exalt ; raise to a high or a higher pitch or 
state of feeling, as the vmce, the mind, etc. 

In those means whioh he {OodJ by law did eatablUh aa 
being fittest unto that end, for us to alter any thing la to 
Hft up ourselves agalnat God, and as It were to oounter- 
maud him. aooker, Eodea. VtiUty, ill. 10. 

Hia [Joaeph'al enviotts hrethreni treacherous drift 
Him to the Stem of Memphian State had Wt 

Sylvwter, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeka i* t 
And Jacob . . . lifUd up hli voioa and wrot 

Gen. ndz. IL 

X^iftad at length, by dignity of thought 
And dint of geniUL to an alHuent lot. _ 

Coovar, Taldtf-l'alk, L 674 
I remember Penn before hia aconsen, and Fox in the 
ball dook where he was lifted up in aplrit, ai he tells ua 
and the Judge and the Jury became as dead men under 
his feet. Lamb, Ella, p. 64. 

8. To keep elevated or exalted; hold up; dis- 
play on high : as, the mountain lifts its head 
above the clouds. 

We saw 

The long-roofed obapel of King's College Hft 
Turrets and pinnacles in answering flies. 

Wordeworth, Prelnda ill- 
And, in dark firmaments of leavea 
The orange lifte its golden muons. 

Lowed, An Invitation. 

4. To take away; steal. Seel(/t8. I^Uoa.]— 

5. Jn mining, same as draw, 30.— 6. To gather; 
collect: aB,tol(/ltrent8.— 7t. To carve (a swan). 

Lyft that iwanne. Babeet Boot (B. E. T. A), p. S06. 
8t. To bear; support. 

So downs he fell, that th* earth him underneath 
Did grona alleys ■<» great lo^tol((|L 

aSH^neer, P. Q., 1. zi* 64. 

9. In golf, to take (a ball) out of a hazard and 

p tee it in - -- 


erlb or bowl of a pound-net; haul ths pound, as would be 
said toRew Bngjud.-Tq Ufb up m cyss, to look; 
raise the eyes; dlreot onws yym, or,ligiirativ4ly, one's 
thoughts. 

I will mOis eyes unto the hUla from whence 

oometh my help. Pi. 1 . 

To lift up tbs baad, to rejoiee or exult. 

Then look np, and Hft vp y<ntr Aeodi; for your redemp- 
tion diaweth nigh. Luke xxL £ 

To lift up the bom* lu 8er^, to vaunt one's sell; be- 
have arrogantly. 

I said unto the foola Deal not foolUUy ; and to the 
wicked, JJift not np the kom. Pa Izzv. 4. 

w 1 and a. £foM, Hmw, etc. See reiia * 

n. infrand. 1. To raise or endeavor to raise 
something; exert the strength for the purpose 
of raising something. 

The mind, by being engaged in a task beyond Ita 
atrength, like tlie b^ stauned by Hf^«0 st a weight too 
heavy, has often Its fOroo broken. LoebA 

8. To rise or seem to rise ; disappear in the air: 
as, the fog lifts* 

No gladller doee the atrended wredk 
Bee^ro' tho gray ikirta of a Hflisg SQUall 
The boat that bears the hope of life approaOh. 

Zknfigaoa,1Bnoeh Ardsn. 

8. Xaut, to shake lightly in the wind: said of 
a sail when the wind blows on its edge at too 
small an angle to fill it.— To lift fir dialing; la 


!-pl(ndiig, to draw or out for d^ £raL..„^ 

[ (lift), n. ||< Hft^, e,] 1, The act or manner 


{orraisiug; araisingorrieingup; ele- 


llfts 
of 111 
vation, 

In raoealt is not the Isrge stride or high Wl that makes 
the speed. Haeon, Dispstoh (ed. 1887). 

A IM of the fog fkvored us at last, and we ran into the 
little nwbor. B, Tuyhr, Northern Trav^ p. 16. 


she went through several before her final ekaftallon. 

JA A» Preimtm,ymde% p, a 
Rome boughs of the maples were bsginni^ to lose tho 
elastlo upward lift of their prima sad to hang looasr and 
llmper with the burden of their foliage, 

Howdle, Annie Kllbom, zv. 

8, Assistance by, orlvmeansof, lifting; henoe, 
assistance in general; a helping hand: as, to 
give one a 10 (a help on one’s way) in a wagon. 

Mneh watching of LoniHL and mnoh rabasquent obsar- 
vation of her Impenetrahle demeanonr, wnloh keenly 
whetted and abaipened Mrs. Sparait'a edga mast hava 
given her, es it wercb a Hft in-tho way at inntration. 

JMeSnia, Hardens, tt* 14 
A lady In a dog-cart warned ns of rain, and offered naa 
li/t, whioh we rohiaed heroically. 

ffarper^e Meg*, LXXYXL 844 

8, Arise; degree of elevation; extent of rise, 
or distance through whioh anything is raised. 

AU of thsae valves have oages In which they woik and 
which also act as stop^ whioh prevent them from rising 
from their seats further than a certain diataooe. This 
distance is called their lift, and the saoeessfal woildiig of 
the pnmps dependa vcqrmuub on the smonnt of 10 wmeh 
the valves have. Famey, hooamoOtea, p, 117. 

Hero and there in the land were sharp I0i where rooks 
cropped out making miniature cliffs oveihanginf aoms 
ponloiis of the brook's oouse. The OnUnry, XXXI. 164 
Speolflosl]y~(a) The extent of rise in a oanil-look: as,a 
10 of ten feet (6) In mining: (1) The distance fhna one 
level to another. ({) The dinanoe thioagh whioh tho pes- 
tle of an ore-stamp rises and fUUa. 

4. A rise in state or condition; promotion; 
advancement; as, to get a 10 in the army for 
bravery.— 5. Elevation of style or sentiment; 
action of lifting or elevating, as the mind, 
[Kare.] 

The voioe of the orator ceased, and there was perfect si- 
lenoe. It seemed u if It oonld never be broken. Tbel0 
was altogether too great for immediate wplanse. 

JoffaA (bedney, Figures oftnePast, p. 104 

6. An vthing which assists in lifting, or by whioh 
objeots are lifted. Speotflcally- (a) A hoisting-ma- 
chine or other device for railing or lowering persons or 
things vertloaUy from a lower to a higher level or vioo 


drop or 1 


conformity udth the rolei.— ohan^ 


TWMN (See elemdor, 4.) A lift in a oanal is a laige ma- 
obino-elevator sometimes used instead of a look. 

The Times establUhment is altogether too conservative 
to introduce elevators except In their publication dspwt- 
ment; where the I0f are employed foroanyingthe Icimis 
UP and down and for similar heavy work. 

T* C. CrSyiftifd, BngUah Life, p. 114 
An elaborate anangement of Hfls by Which aetors oaa 
suddenly appear or vanish throuAtte rty flygr.^ ^ ^ 

(6) In mMig, a set of pnmps. * 

The separate pumps in an engine-shaft aip plaeed ono 
above another; eaehsetoonstitnMal0andthewatsrls 
raised from the sump or fork to the sorfisoe by sevital 
repetltloni of the same proee a s. 

Caii^ Leeturis on Mining (tr. Ls Nave Mar and 
(GaOoiniyXlX. 184 

(s) A hsndls^ kneb, or other deviee attiohed tow in d o uB 
andwindow-bltodstoaffoidahotoinraisiiigorkwwlni ' 
than. Gw-Mdsr’fM (AOneofthoatSMorinM 
of a oono-pidliy. The meed of the hoMDs iMi kg 
tlielMkihimlWtom (i)1!lmloi«r 


lift 


I out of 


ndof otaptraU-puiip. (/) In « ihto'i ifggliif , 

Ibt ropoi ooniiooiliig ttm endi of « yora witEa 

aroo|i» ^moaniorniAropMthey^itreiQiiaredor 
trimoMMl^tbat li, brought Into and hold In a poaitlon at 
vight anglM with the maft (g) A machine for exereielng 
the body by the act of lifting. Alio called 
Mm and kt aHhitf L (M Inalathe and In other maoUne- 
toola, any4me of the ledges, flats, or grooves on or In the 
periphery of the headatock-pulley, and of a stmilar pulley 
of the shaft or oonntenhaft from which power ii taken. 
These lifts are so proportioned and srrangM that shifting 
the belt from a lift or a givon diameter to one of asmaller 
diameter on the headstook-puUey oompeli It to be also 
Shifted from a lift of smaller to one of lawer diameter on 
the ooanterihaft>pnUey* Thus several deflnlte ohanges 
of epeed of rotatton may be obtained with the same bdt 
7. Tluit which ig Ufted or is to be lifted. Spe- 
olfloally--(a)A weighttobemised: as. a heavy (h) 
A gate without hlngei^ which must be lifted np In order 
to remove or dpen it. In some parts of England and the 
United fltatei toe projeoUzig ends of the bars are let into 
morUse-hUleain the poste, into and out of which the gate 
must be Ufted* Also called 

6. In a boot or ghoe, one of tho iliiokncBBeB of 
leather which are pegged together to form the 
heel : a heel-lift.— D mUL m (a) A lift made in the 

without the asslstanoe of leverage or any oOitf meohani- 
oal appUanoe. (b) A last resort ; a desperate emergency. 
The physician 
Helps ever at a dmd lift. 

Bmw. and FI., Thleny and Theodoret^ U. 1. 
Here li some of Hannibal's medicine be csnled always 
in the pommel of his swonL for a daod lift 

eMfley, Matd^s Beveogt^ UL 1 
Ob the llfL on the pointof leaving; ready to depart; in 
allgurad^ sense, at the polutof death. iSoutbem U. 8.] 
I can oonoelveof bat one extenoatlon. Bolus waaoti Ms 
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UfUnf (lirtdng), n. [Verbal n. of 1. 

TheSot of rai^ or rifling. 

A summer blrcL whloh . . . sings 
TheK^uyupof day. dSbUb, s Hen. Iv., iv. 4. W). 

8. A lift; aid; aflfllfltanoe. [^re.] 

I cannot forbear doing that author tho Jnatioe of myjpub- 
lic acknowledgments ior the great helps andl^/Wngs i had 
out of hia incomparable piece. Swift, Tale of a Xub^ v. 

St. An attempt; a tentative attack. Davies. 

There had been eomo ll/Ungf at him in the Court by flir 
John Cook, who had infonnod against him to the Lord 
TTeasuror then being. lliylin, Life of Land, p* UMk 

lifting-bar (lif'ting-Mr)* n. 1. In a knitting- 
machine. a horiflontal bar which, moving par- 
allel to itself and vertically, Hystematically and 
flimultaneoual y raiacB the jackfl.— 8. In the Jac- 
quard loom, a oar which oarrioB and raiflOB the 
lifting-jacku. 

ItfUng-DllUia (lif 'tiug-bl&d), ft. In tho Jacquard 
loom, an iron rule-like blade or plate which ro- 

* * "’ are raised. 

drawbridge 
may be raised 

S end to clear the space beneath it. 

lay (lif 'ting-dft), n. Easter Monday or 
y. 6oo keaviM^ffs. [Prov.Eng.j 
lifUng-dog (lif 'ting-dog), n. In mack,, a de- 
vicoIniSeimtui^dfa- * 


om the nature of a mwL clutch, or gripper, 
the action of which a lifting movement it 


ejected. See 



liftlng^te(lif'tmggat),a. Same as lifts, 7 (b). 
lifting-gear (lif 'ting-i§r), a. In a steam-boiler 
I(^torXMis. shd the d«slr«“wM^M^ with an int^or or Inoloied safety-v^ve, the 

sslt for dtiienShip. FluA Timeit qf Akioama. mechanism for lifting the valve from its seat. 

De do 01 is done took sick, uid is on ds lifL I« ono 1am of this getr die piinoipd p^ are a lever d 

C n. ITomer, Uar^s Msg., LXXV2. 486. the second ordei> a rod connected with the leyw and the 

VopplBg-llIt (fMMLX arope used to sapport or raise the 
outer end ora qlanke^boom or a lower staddingsall-boom. 

Iift3 (lift), e. [Oommonly supposed to be ult. 
al^ to Goth. Mifaa, steal (> a thief), s 
L. eiepere m Gr. f aor. pass. iXarh^), 

•teal (see But the word is 

not found in this sense in ME. or AS., and this 
^t and t^ assooiationB of the word make it 
clear that remove, take away, steal, is sim- 
ply a use of raise: see lifl^s.] I. trane. To 
remove sazreptitiously; take and carry away; 
steal; purloin: as, to cattle. 

Common thief! . . • Kosuoh thing; Donild Bean Lean 
never lifted less thanadruve in his life : , , « he ttiat|(fks 
a drove from a Bassensch laird is a goiitleman drover, 

suit, Wavorley, jrvliL 
The out in question is HM tram the pages of the Sd* 
entiflo American, but I suspect that its reputed author in 
turn lifM It from the psges at tho Engineer. 

TSs Jliimer, IXV. 4S4. 

XLt intrans. To practise theft; steal. 

The lifMff law, says Dekker, "teachethakind of Uftlng 
of goods desne awm." 

Sdman qf London (1606). (HalUwqtL) 

One other peealisr virtue you possess, in or 

leiger.du-matn. B. Jonmm, Cynthia's Bevels, i 1, 

UftSf (lift), n. A thief. Davies. 


I, and nips, yet yon are not 
le to your faculty, to flloh 


which Is a gnuU h< 

a boult at nr velvet. 

Onem, Thieves FsUlng Out (Hari. Miio., vm. 880X 

liftH. a* An obsolete form of le/t^. 

Uftable (llf't»-bl), a. [< lifts -i- ^ble.] Ca- 
pable of Wg lifted. 

llft-bridgo (lift'brij), n. A bridge which may 
be raisra to admit of the passage of a boat. 
Such bridges sre sometimes used upon cansli, when the 
roadwsy is but a little higher than the water-levd 

Uftar^ (lif 'tdr), n. ^ -h 1. Ckie who 
lifts or raises anything. 

Thou, 0 Lord, art ... my glory, and thelgisr up of my 

Ps. ill. 


Ugumtaiy 

valves of a bivalve shell, it is nsuUr daitlo. and. 
BO dlqwsid that when the valves art oloM ttSshlisr 
eompreased or pat npon the sMoh, in dthor of whloh 
opposite cases It antagonises the action of the adduetor 
musdee and tends to aivarioate the valves. 


i an eatemal 


lonly draw a dlstiDotion between sa 
lal iqjomsfit; but, in rdstlon to the 


Intemslltyor esl _ 
or the line along which 


body of the animal all Bgaimnm sre ezternaL ■ 

... ...x . ^^t of th^nge-llne, 


is in respect of 1 _ 

io edges of the valves meet. 
Uuadty, Anat Invert., p, 406. 


AnroBilodlavlcnlsr UmniBts. alar 
Solar S4inhr2tjectiv6s.--!l^lariinl- 

mant oTwt stapas, the capsular lij^ent oonneotug 
the foot or the stapes with the margin of the fenestra ova* 
Us.— ijimata unmanl 8ee areuaes,— Atlo-ai^ 
ligamaiit Bee a3o.adM4d.— Broad Ugamant (a) Wtbe 
liver, the falciform or suspensory imsment, uonsiiting of 
two layers of peritoneum, passing bdween the liver and 
the diaphragm. <h) Of tbeuterua the fold of peritoneum 
whloh eatODWfrcm the uterus to the pdvis on either side. 
— Bnma’a or Bay*a liniutnt, tho upper border of the 
saphenons opening In me fkscia lata of the thigh; the 
femoral ligament or faldform process. AlsocaUed/mioiiBf 


valvepr(^,an^ascrowpiijiBhigthronffh a lint in the side 
of the^ilor and swiveled to the lever, by which the latter 
is actuated. In another form the lever is actuated by a 
rod passing out through a stufllDg-boK, and provided with 
a lilting-handle. 

lifting-hitch (lif 'ting-bioh), n. A hitch adapt- 
ed for slingiiiff an object oy a rope, ao that it 
can be hoisted. 

jack 

8ame 

Mheaiik4\ft. 

liftlxig-IKleG6(lif 'ting-pda), It. A device for rais- 
ingtho hammer of a olo& in striking, 
limng-rod (lif 'ting^xHl), n. In a steam-engine 
with puppet-valves, a which, receiving mo- 

tion from the rock-shaft, imparts motion to the 
lifter of a puppet-valve. 
liftlng-BCrew (lif'tiug-skrB), n. A contrivance 
for raising weight by means of a screw ; a jack, 
lifting-act (lif ^ng-set), n. A series of pumps 
by v^ich water is raised from the bottom of a 
mine bv successive lifts. E. H. Knight. 
lifting-tonga (lif 'tiug-t6nga), n. sing, and pi. A 
form of tongs with concave jaws for grasping 
and lifting crucibles. 

lifting-'Win (lif'ting-wir), n. In the Jacquard 
loom, one of the wires which form the pattern by 
operating the warp-threads, 
lift-latdh (lift'lach). n. A door-fastening con- 
sisting of a latch which is raised by turning a 
knob. . 

lift-lock (lift'lok), fi. A canal-look which lifts 
a boat confined in It by flotation iVom one level 
to a higher level when water is allowed to flow 
into the lock. 

lift-pnmp (lift'pnmp), II, Any pump that is 
not a force-pump. 


^ two stout flbrons cords, one on each 
Bide, pssi&ig from the occipital condyles and margin of the 
fonmeti magnum to the odontoid prooess of tbe sila thus 
limiting or checking the rotation of the head upon the sxiB, 
Also called Udmd at alar odmiMd UgmnenU.^OXh§3tj, 
oonoldaL oaraoo-aflromlaL noracoalavlinilar. oora^ 
oSmScnSlMmKr%eaiesd3S^^ 
rnse-ioCil—Ooraoold Ucaoiaat, a fibrous band convert 
Ing the supraioepnlar notch Into afbtamen.^OorO]iaiy, 
ooatocoUkoptylcl^oriii^llf^ SeetlieadjM- 
tlTBS.— Delt<fidilfament,the internal lateral ligiunentaf 
“ " " * eym^onik— 


nt. Same as J 

the knee-iolnt, largely derived from expansions of the ten- 
dons of musolos, especially of tbe semimembranosus.-* 
T.jgafwaii». 212111 , a fibrous band attached to the border 
of the optic foramen, whence the recti muscles of the eye- 
biUl arlso.--Iii|mmciitfl.of tha diaplinigin. See 
£kc(wni.--Lumboflaeral llgamant SeeiumbMocrol— 
Mucous llgimant^ a ligament traversing tho qmorial 
cavity of the knee from ^ interior waU of tho synovial 
mombrmne to tbe intercondylar notch of the fomnr.— HPr 
ObalHfunaiit. Bee i^go^timimidke, under 
twn.— Odont<njd ligamcptB. BeeeAedhfCyaineiiCi;— ^ 
bleular Ugamanti a oironlu- band of fibers confining me 
bead of the Tadius in tbe lesser sigmoid cavity of the ulna. 

yflWMUPt^ft llCU&MKth 
the thickened lowSrbcrder 
of tlie spoiiourosls of tho 
external oblique muscle at 
the abdomen, continuous 
with tho fascia lata of the 
thigh, extending from tbe 
antonor superior spinous 
process of the Ilium in the 
line of tho groin to tho spine 
of the 6s pobls; tho ornrsl 
arch, boneath whloh emerge 
tho great vessels and nerves 
of the front of the thigh, 
and Jnst above which is the 
Inguinal canal for tho sper- 
matic oord, or for the round 
ligament of tbe uteroi.— 

Bnomboid Upunant, tlie 

oostoolavioular ligament. - 

■ ■■ 

DDror 


. leblp^a short, stout fibrous 
cord connecting the cavity 
of the aoetabulum with the 
depression upon the summit 
of we head of We thigh-bon 

vloni cord formed by the ui 

navel to Wo under aurfaoe of the liver. 



I.«ft Innoinlnat* Brae of Mu. 
Showing J*g, Poupun'K llgamont i 
//, Ilium: /jf, laehium; /*#, public 
d1, uceubulum. 

Lhigh-botic. (b) Of tho liver, We Impe^ 
by the umbUical vein, paisiiig from We 
lurfaoe of the liver, (e) Of We nterua, a 


8. That V means of whiok something is lifted; 
an instrument or oontrivanoe for lifting, as a 
hoisting-apparatus or elevator, a curved arm in 
asteam-en^ne for lifting the pnppet-valve an- 
tomatioall V, a bucket-wheel for raising pulp in 
a paper-mill, akitchen utensil for lifting the lids 
of a stove, etc. 

UftorS (UrtAr), n. [< Hfifi + -dfi.] A thief; 
one who lifts a thing for the purpose of purloin- 
ing it. In We quotation ftom Sbakspere We word Is 
Mw^unnlngly, Inilhia having been pra&ed for hli power 

Is he 10 young a man, and ec dd a lifter t 

Bhafe.,T.anac..Lai8Q. 
lam dead at a pocket, sir: wliy,Iimaf(|lsr,mist«r,by 
““ Gfeem, James 1V„ iii. 

W 7 (h,. 

_ , n. Aformof tflt- 

in which the alternate action of a 

nring in raising the hammer, and of the foot in 
lie oppoilte dfieetion through treadle-meoha- 
Btai^ finparta (he blow in forging. 8ee cUm. 


^ rounded cord on each side between the I'syers of the broad 

lift-tenter (lift ten^t^r), n. in mack., tbe gov- Umunent, passing from We upper pert at We womb to We 
emor of a windmill that is employed In driv- in^al abdomiusl ring ond^oe Wrwgh the inguinal 
ing grinding-Btones, designed iio regulate tho oaiiritoWelabtornsJoiM, conaiatlngof fl 
distance between the upper and the lower 
atone according to the velocity, 
lift-wall (lift'wAl), n. Tbe cross-wall of a lock- 
chamber in a canal. 

lig (lig), V. i. An obsolete or dial^tal form of Uei. 


vyssmamsiaaip w iisfs wua, w oviCbi • wuia 

Bomemusonlsr tlaBu& wiW vessels and nerves indosed in a 
fold of p€ritoneum.^It op^eapmih IniNui^to tbe^praaUc 
iofthen' * 


mcata (llft'gftt), iL Bamcaa 

SftSuBilur 


Ugamant (lig Vmgnt), n. [< F. ligament m Sp. 
ugamientOf Ugamento s Pg. It. ligamenttf, < L. 
ligamentim, a tie, baud, < ligare, bind. Of. 
IknSj] 1, A connecting tie or baud ; anything 
that oinda objects or their parts together; any 
bond of union, material or immaterial. 

Common and deserlbad prayers are We most eiodlent 
instrnment sod act and Sgarnem at We oommnnion of 
aainto. Jer, fSjilor, Works (ed. 1886X IX. 884. 

1 find herea man. awomaa, a child, amongst whom and 

8. 6^ifioally»(a) In anat, a band of oomieo- 
tlve rissue serving to bind one part to another. 
Most ligaments have a partioular shapes tBe, and oflloa 
and ooMMMmently receive qwolal names. Sea phrases fol- 
lowing. (0) Inooiiek.,abandof nnoaloifledohit- 
inous onticnlar aubatanoe which nnitea the 


We male.— stellate oiamants, We anterior ooe- 
tovortobral llgsments.— Btjloiirad Uspunilit, We 
resentative In man of the eplhyajboneOTSomemBmmarB. 
situated between We stylohyal and oeratobysl dements of 
the hyoidesn arch.— SuapanaoxT lliiiiiaiil (a) Of We 
liver, ftm broad Itgameni la). <b) OfWe nuunmis^ pro ces ses 
of We superficial Worado zascla entering and supporting 
Wese glands, (e) Of We penis, the fibrous attaonment of 
We root at We organ to We symphyslB pubis, (d) Of We 



a stout oord extendi^aeroes m ringdfthe -- 
ing We odontoid process of We axis in place. 

BBin hanging, oanses instant deaWfTom Imp'" 
told prooesi upon We medulla obloi — 

Bnnant We squarish portion of i 

ligamsiitB. n. Plural of Ugamentum. 
ligaaneDtM (lig-i^en'tsl), a. [< ligament -i- 
-oL] Same as [JUm J 

UgimsiitSlT (lig-a-men'ts^i), a. l< Ugammt 
^ -nty.] Same aa ligamenUms. 



Umi a. 

■ Bp.^. It r* 

^ori ' 


[« F. Uga^ 

_ , l^menioao; BAUgament 

+ *0110.] Qforpertaiiui^toalic^ent; ooxn- 
poaing a Ugament: as, UgammUm tissae; a 
ugammt(m oonneotiozi or attaohment. 
liMUDBintondy (lig-g-mon^ttis-li), adns. By 
means of a ligament. 

Baiiig slio onmeotod the loipiiln. 

miese. Kfft., XyI. dOQ. 

Ugamintlllll (lig-a-men'tnm), n.; pi. Ugamma 
[L*: eee UgamentT^ A ligunent The 
neiiiee of the ligementi here given ate oommonly written 
In the LsUd fbim—Ugamenta snbflaTa, the yeUowlrii 
elutio Ugimente oonneoting the lamitUA of rertebne with 


menti, ihppi^ Abroas handi which form chetthi fur the 
flexor tendoM of the flngen and toea."-Uiamilitu 
8eediiflaicMo8£imderdiiettfCi>-»Uguiiantnm 
dentatam or dmifloillaiimi, a narrow aeRmted flbrons 
band on each aide of uo ipinal cord, acparating the anterior 
from the poaterior rootaof the apinal nervea.— Ugaim- 
tua mnflOBiiiiL a rnnoona lioainent.— 
nnSlf arnSra yellow elaatioltooui tiOneta^^ 
Aion line of the back of the neck of many at tlie 



Ligemenliini Nuriueof tbeOx (ihown by th« dialled part of tba figure). 


oz, aervilig by Ite riaatioity to aaeitt in the animort of the 
head. Itli nidlmenta^ or wanting In man, in whom it 
if rrore a ented merely by an aponenroaia. It la readily 
aeenln a neok of lanib as aerved on the table : oalled 
botohers/aanaae^^late jw(dHa4paMMfl^ 

IfoMer, etia--UiuMniiun patdlil, the Ugament of the 
knecpanb the tendon of inaertkm of the groat oztenaor 
mnaolea whioh lie upon the front of the thigh.— LIflgL- 
mnitiim paoMiuitm lildlfl,the oonneotion of the oir- 
oiunferanoe of the ina with the cornea.— Ugunsiitiim 
spirals, the qdral ligament of the ooohlea.— Ugamtli- 
tam tara^tbe ronnd Ugament at the hii^joint. 
luiui (H'mn), ft. [In this form, and aooording 
to the d<3i (^a thing tied.’ eto.), < OF. as 
pain, an asstuned war. ol aain, lien (as Pg« ligame, 
etc.), a band, tie, <L.l^am6n. band, ties seefien^. 


But Ugan is appar, a sophistioated form, feign- 
ing a oonneonon with L. Ugare, bind, as above, 
or with E. go, %, D. gppdii, etc., of the older form 
iagan (formerly also wgonf lagam)t< OF, lagaHf 
also ligand, lagant, laguen, wwfs or wreckage 
oast asnore, a seiguorial right claimed to such 
wreckage ; i^rhaps of LG. origin, from the yerb 
oognate with E. In law, anything sunk in 

the sea, but tied to a support at the surface, as 
a cork or buoy, in order that it may be recovered. 
Bee floteam and Jeteam, 

Jeteim !■ where gpodi era oeit into the eee, end there 
(idorwr" ^ " 


3445 

Bpeoifieally^B. In ewrg.i (a) A cord for ty- 
ing a blood-vessel, paraoiil«rly an artery, to 
prevent hemorrhage, (b) A cord or wire to re- 
move tumors, etc., by 8trangulation.»8. The 
act of binding; ligation. 

Any itoppm of the olroolstion will produce a dropey, 
if by etniug ueature or oompreeelon. AHnOknot, iHet. 

4t. The state of being bound or consolidated. 

^ Sand and gravel gronndi eafOy admit of heat and mote- 
turc^ for whioh they arc not much the better, beoanee 
they lot it pass too toon, and contract no ligature, 

Mortimer, Htitbandiy. 

5t. Impotence supposed to be induced by ma- 
gio.»6. In SMfrio ; (o) In medieval musical no- 
tation, one of various compound note-forms 
designed to indicate groups of two ormoro tones 
whidti were to be sung to a single syllable— 
that is, similar to a group of slurred notes in the 
modem notation. Ugatiiret arc often difflonlt to de- 
cipher, on aooonnt of the doubtfnlneee not only of the 
pitob of tbo tonee intended but of their relative duratiuu. 
lb) In modem musical notation, a tic or band; 
hence, a group of notes slurred together, In- 
tended to M Buzm at a single breath or to be 
played as a oontfnaous phriMio. (o) In contra- 
puntal music, a syncopation.— 7. la printing 
and writing, a type or character consisting of 
or representing two or more letters or charac- 
ters united. In type-founding the Ugatoroi fl, fl, ff, flL 
IB are made on aooount of the kem or overhanging top of 
tho letter! Six othen were fonnerly made with the simi- 
larly ihiqied long i, now disused— ib^ fli, fi, Ik, 11, and A ; 
and there was also a ligatured et (AX A still hui^ num- 
ber of ligatures were used in old fonts at Greek type, all 
at whlob ere now generally diaoarded. In medieval ourilve 
or minuaonle mannsorlpti, espeolslly of Greek, lii^tnrei 
are veiy nnmarous,aad in the earlier printed editions about 
fifty luoh oharaoters are of fr^uent ooourrenoe. Some 
of the Greek ligatnrea and of the elements oompoiliig thorn 
aeem to have originated in taohygraphio or aborthand 
oharaoteri. See toehMIinu^.— Ufktllie Bee 


sink and remain unctor water : flotsam is where they oon- 
tlnue swimming on the surface of the waves: Ityisn is 
where they are sank in the sea, but tied to a corkorbnew 
in order to be foond again. Bknkrtane, Com., 1. viii. 

Uggnoet.ft. A variant of {opfoftOd, for olZopiaftoo. 
15ate(li'gftt}^ V. t ; pretl and jpp. 

;a1nre; tie. 

The possibility of ligating the ruptured artery could 
not^ under the oroumitanoeiL be entertained. 

Mediedl Mane, IHL 78. 

Ugltlfm (U-gfl'sh^^, ft. [b of. Ugatian (yer- 
naoularly jMityoft, F. Haieon) ss Bp, ligaeion, U- 


, JUilU V. *•, I 

ting. [< L. l^tna, pp. of i 
see Ugament.'] & l^d with a 1 


lurid, ppr, Uga&aring. [< it.] ^o cm- 

gra^or tie by means of a ligature, in any gense ; 

If the ilno-aurioiilar junction of the heart of the turtle 
bo Ugatured under favorable drounistanoee, the action of 
the auxlfdei and ventride, temporarily amsted, may be 
resumed. iSWmo^ XI. SO. 

Ugeanoet. Ilgeincff, n. Variants of Ugianee, 
aXtegimoe. 

liggtfi A Middle English form of lieK 

llggil&5ntt, ft. An obsolete form of Udgmeni. 

Uggur (lig'er),ft. [< ME.^f^c^var.of ^figoro, 
her : see fieri, and^cf . Ug, liei. Bence aimbi- 
lation Udger, ledger: see ledger^.] 1. Tne hori- 
zontal timber of a scaffolding; aledger.— 8. A 
nether millstone. 

The atones whioh composed these primitive . . . mflli 
. . . wore two: an upper stone or runner, and a nether, 
oalled in Derbythlre a itycir, from the old word llgito lie. 

Arebmdogiai\78B)!^.B(). 

S. A plank placed across a ditch as a pathway. 
—4, A coverlet for a bed.— 5, A line with a 
float and bait used for catching pike.— 0. A 
spent salmon; a kipper or kolt. [l^v. Eng. 
in all senses. HalllweU,] 
uUt, 


Bgkt 

^Jsssssg/sHAissefss&M 

possessed. JMehnit, Hard TlBses, L L 

Sweet-hearted, yon, whoae ftyU-blue eyes 
Are tender over drowning 111^ 

Tenn gm m, In Ifemoriam, xevL 
^tgran^^tlTMafl. 8wneaaaoW-prsiii.-Xdg|lt 

l^^i (lit), e . ; pret, and pp,l^hted (less prop- 
erly lit), ppr. lighting, [<ME. lighten, lichm, 
Uhten, lyhttm, ligten, KaB, Ifhtan, Uhian, ledhtan, 
shine, lighten (also in comp. oithtafL inUhtan, 
onlihtan, gelfhtan, merged m obs. E. aftyflfi, 
V., light, illuminate) ^ OB. liohHan, liuhdan, 
OlVies. Ikhia, ligta b D. lichim » MIG. Ikhien, 
leehten, hOt, lichten b OHG. MHO. liuhten, 0. 
leuehien b Goth. Huhtlan, be light, be b^ht, 
shine), < Mht, Ugbt, bright: see l^hti, a.f t 
intrans, 1. To become light or bri^t; exhibit 
a bright or luminous effect; ahiuo, as from ib- 
tdmal or reflected light: as, her face Ughtedap 
with joy; the picture Ughte up well. 

But, nstheles, it was so fldr a wghte 
That it made aUo her heries fCr to IMgMs, 

Ohnuaar, SqalnTa Talft L SSB. 
And that Shall be the day, whene'er it Ughte, 

That this same child of bononr and ranown . . . 

And your unthought-ol Bany ehanot to meet 

gS£,lHen.IV..iU.im 
8. To oatchfire; kindle, as something to which 
fire is applied. 

n, trana, 1. To make light: give Ity^t to, or 
shed light upon, literally or fls^ratively; pro- 
vide with light; illuminate; irradiate: as, to 
light an aparanent ; a smile lighted up his coun- 
tenance. 

And alter that hire lokynge gan ahe Igghte 
That never thonghte hym seen so goooe a slghte, 

Ohauear, TroUus, L 108. 
And all our yesterdays have lighted foola 
The way to dusty death. 5hiX., Macbeth, v. 6. II. 
^■t cn^gr^ eye Jin t^ 


heaven ia by far the nobleat oonbqition 
building to be found in Europe. 

J. Fergueeon, Hist Aroh., L Sll. 


From the intouse, dear, star-sown vaolt of heaven, 
Over the Ift sea’s nnouiet way. 

M. Arnold, Bdf-depeadenoe. 

8. To kindle; ignite; cause to bum, either 
literally or figuratively: as, to Ughi a fire or a 
match; to ftyatthe torch of rebellion. 

Whome wo folowyd to all the hoty plaoys with In the 
same Monastort with oandds light (III or UgjM] in owsr 
haiidya TorhingtaH, Diario of Eng. navsU, p. 48. 

With bettor flames than thesa whioh only be 
Lighted to plunge in Darkness you and me. 

J, ikmmont, T^eede, ii. 114. 

Ughtl (lit), ft. [< ME. Ught, Ucht, ligt, Hht, < AB. 
ledht B Oa Uoht B OFries. liackt mD, uihtm 
MLG. LG. Ueht b OHG. Uoht, MHO. Ueht, G. 
Uoht b Goth. Uuhath {UuhadA, light; with orig. 
nonn-formatlve -afA,-fh (the Boand. lonns, lo^ 
Uda a Bw. ljue b Dan. lye, having a diff. forma- 
tive - 0 ), from the Teut. Ink, M light: geo 
Ught\ a. The noun light is thug of diff, forma- 
tion nrom the adj. light, though from the samo 
root.] 1. That which midceB things visible; 


lights (lit), a. [< ME. Ught, liAt, lyht,^Ugt, < AS. in pXyeiee, that form of energy winch, acting 
^6ht, mt, mouOB.Jioht B OFWes. Kqchl = 1). upon the organs of sight, reSaers visible ^ 


gaeon, < lL. Ugatio{ih), a binding, < Ugare, pp. 
Ugatue, bind: see lijgiment,] A tying or bina- 
ing, or the state of being ued or bound: con- 
striction by a ligature or bond; espeolally, in 
0ftfp.,. the operation of tying an artery to pre- 
vent nemorrhage, as Biter amputation, etc. 

It i« the Ugatian of sensijmt the liberty of resson. 

akrTTBrSime, Bdigio Medici, iL 11. 

Ugator (ll-g&'tOT), ft. [< NL. Ugator, < L. Ugare, 
tie, bind: Beeligament,] In eurg,, an instm- 
ment used to pls^ and fbsten a liMture, E, 
H, Knight, 

Ugatoxg (lig'^Hr), ft. r< F. UgatureosBp, Pg. 
Ugadura b it. Kgatu/ra, i LL. Ugatara, a rand, 
< L, bind: bbb Ugament,] 1, Anything 
that serves for tying, binding, or uniting, as a 
oord or bandage; henoe, any binding, restrain- 
ing, or uniting agency or principle. 

Heliglon is a pufalio virtus: It is the Ugedure of sonls, 
■nd the gr^ instrament of the oonservstion t^ee 
politic. * Jw.»wlor,Woffcs(ed.l886XL81. 

The maiur Ugatmee ol oar BnglUh dress obeok the ol^ 
oulstiontf the blood. 


Ugt, UokPxj MIG. LG. Uoht b OHG. Uoht, MHG. 
Ueht, G. Ucht B (3^th. *Uuhte (evidenced by 
its deriv. Uuhtjan, shine: see Ught^, v,), light, 
brijs^t ; with orig, pp. formative -fh (AS. usually 
-d (E. -oS, -0d9}, after h usually -f },< Teut. V luh, 
be li^t, whence also ledht, n. (see lights, n.), le^ 
dma, gleam (see leam^), Ifget, Ugetu, lightning 
(see laiii), Ug, aflame (see laffi, low^, Uxan, 
iioean, U&an, sl^^ glitter, and other Teut. 
forms; a wide-spread Indo-Eur. root: bL.i/Iuo, 
shine, in lux (wo-), light, lucere, be light (see lu~ 
oent),luoidue, lis^t, olear (see lucid), lumen, light 
(see laiiie, loom^,luminoue, illumine, etc.), Uma, 
the moon (see Uma, Umar, etc.); b Gr. y/ Xvk, 
shine, in Anwdc, lig^t, bright, white (see leuooue, 
and words in leuA^), XevSniv, eee, 
light; cf. It. Idoho, lightning, Idn, gleam, Gael. 
leue, l^t, 2d, Id, dayH^t, lodran, a light, 
lamp, w, Uug, li^t; Cwulg. luoha, beam of 
Ught, Uma, toe moon; = Skt. y rueh, shine. 
Hence v.,Ughteni, enUghten, etc.; but 

lights, ft,, is of different terminal formation : see 
l^hfi, ft.] 1. Bright; clear; not dark or ob- 
scure : as, it begins to oe Ught (said of the morn- 
ing); a Iv^t apartment. 

Even ths night shall bo ftyJU shout ma Pa.eizxlx.U. 

0, nowtegem.: ^ 


„ , the 

objects from which it proceeds. The now sbsn- 
' whioh wuedvooated 

tlngpfmin^mtte- 

tiimuffh spaoe in adi dire^nTfi^Ill 

loolty ; the sensation of sight being i. 

these particles upon the eya Aooordltig to the unduUh 
torg theory, whioh la now generally accept^ light Is a kind 
of nndulatory motion prodnoed by the luminous body In 
the partiolesof an elMtir 
lumingifroueether(eeo 4 
all tpaoe, as also the Interstloes of all bodiea 
is propagated in waves (see wave) in all dlesotions from 
the luminous body, and with a velodty in a vMUiim of 
alwut 186,000 miles per eeoond. The rays sent ont or ra- 
diated in sMght lines from the lumlnoni body differ in 
wavalengtii, uthoiigh apparently propagated with tha 
■ame velooity ; the eye la aensltlve to thoae only whoae 

^ Inohided between oertaln narrowltanit^ 

loee oorreaponding to red and violet light (aee 
Light ia then, a part of the kl^ ot energy 

lant energy (aee radiant energy, andtr energy, 

end radiation). The eieelromagnelU theory ol Udbipeth 
poaod by Maxwd], snppoaea Ught (or. mare genera^, m- 
diant energy) to be an eleotromignetto dtatarbanoe proiK 
agated by vlhiationa at ri^t atiglee to_^tba dlreottpn of 
toe ray, and taring plaoe in the same ether the atraiuBor 
vibnitiona of whioh aerve to propagate eleotromamieaft 
induotion. In oonflrmation of this toeoiy, it ia fauna that 


namely, 


toe 

tion 


, determined vriodtteeot toe propeg^ 

Ught and of aleotromagnetio indnetion are nei^ 


bfnjjaMmtiMNtoSr tamily affeotlona to 

JiMfliigf, Natnreand toeflopanatifL 


8. Pftle or whitish in color; Applied to colors, 
hi^y luminoug And more or im deficient in 
dhrom: as, a Ught oomplexioii; a Ught pink. 


the seme. Hie prln^^ riienomena of Ught are gnopea 
under toe following naeda: (p AieorpUon, gr the, twee- 
formation of toe Tlbration of toe ether into the medeesto 
vibrationaof toe bq^ upon whioh the U^tfldlB or timifa 
which it paaaoa. The effect of the abeontion^of pvt fff 
toe Ughtiiys by a boty ia to glva It odbr; tons, pnik 


the Itghi ie iw 
-the ciyei to behold the 


UiU 

MatibioiMs mdepieeeof redgleiiowoettioolorto 
the feet that It tnuMniteoidj thetpert d the Ugbtwhoee 
eoniblDed effect uppii the «ye le tnet of red. Aooordliig 
to ttie degree of abeontlon of light, e body li leld to be 
inmmmmit, emiHfuoim, lywgiie, etc. Connected with eb* 
eoipiion ere the lAenomene of flnoreeoenoe and phoc- 
phoreeoenoe. (2) or the lending babk cn the 

ught4eyi by the lurfece on which they fell Into the me- 
dhiin through which thtw have come. The imwi of refleo- ' 
iloo esplalD the eotioD of idene, concave and convex mlr- 
ron (lee mimr). The irregnlar refleotloiu aoattering; or 
diflnalon of the light from the lurfacci of bodies serves 
to make them vlsiDle to the m (8) Ji0¥actloii, the break- 
ing or change of direction of the as It passes from one 

medlnm into another of different density. This may be 
Ungle or doable, the latter when the ray is separated Into 
two rays. The prlnolplea of refraction explain the use of 
lenses (see Isiw), with the various Instruments in which 
they form the essential jmrU as the microsoope, telosoope, 
etc. (4) DUpenton, or the separation of rays of different 
wave-length, as when apencll of white light passes through 
nprlam, and a spectrum showing the successive colors is 
produced (see QMetriim and msetreso^ (b) Inter/mnoe, 
or the mutual action of different wavws prauuing such 
phenomena as Newton's rings, the colors of thin plates, 
and the colored figures of uniaxial and biaxial oiyitala 
A nedal case is mt of diffraction. PtdarMion, or 
that change in a light-ray which limiu Its vibrations to 
one pisne^a change produced by rofleotlon and double 
yefniotlon, and leading to a wide range of beautiful phe- 
nomena. Bee further under each of these terms. 

fht is sweet»and a pleasant thiim It is for 
lold the sun. SooL zL 7. 

Hsll. holy JAgktt offnirliig of heaven first-born, . . • 
Bright effluence of bright essence increate. 

jr<ttofHP.l..,llLl. 
Xt ii poesHde to produce darkness by the addition of 
two portions of li^iU. If Is a substance, there cannot 

be another aubatanoe which when added to It ihall pro- 
duce darkneea. We are therefore oompdUed to admit that 
ligld is not a substance. CUrk Mtuewdt, Heat, p. fiU. 

No one who has atudied the subject esn doubt . . . 
that Upht really consists of a change of state propagated 
Irom point to point in a medium ezistiug bnweeu the 
luminous body and that which the light affeota. 

AXoftif, Lights p. 2fi. 

A. In phyHoL. the senaation produced by the 
action of physical luminoBity upon the omu of 
wigion. Bee doZor.-~3. Illumination or ei^ht- 
enment .as an effluence or a result; radiauon 
from or to anything, in cither a physical or a 
moral sense; luminosi^; glow; ntdianoe: as, 
the liffkt of the sun, of a taper, or at a glow- 
worm; to be guided bv the of reason; to 
shed new liffhi on a suDject. 

Xiord, lift thou up the of thy oonntensnoe 

Wearing the white flower of a blamdess life, 

Before a thonaand peering littlenessos. 

In that fierce UoM which oeats upon a throne. 

Tsnapssfi, Idylls of the King, Bed. 
Men and women Who have devdoped power of mind 
and heart by simple flddity to truth and oonsclenoe, un- 
til they have become aouroee of UffM and comfort to all 
dhe neighborhood. JP. Clarte, Half-Culture, p. 48. 

4, The state or condition of being yislble; 
dxpoBure to view; hence, public observation; 
pablicity: as, his misdeeds have come to Hffht 
The better to follow the good, and avoyd the evfll, which 
.‘In time must of force bring great thinges to 

Boole qf PmeedeiMv (E. B. T. B., eztn ear.), L a 
A doleful story you shall heare. 

In time broiumt forth to Ugkt 
TMm ChOdren in VuWood (ChUd's MUds. HI. 120). 
Oh, spring to Ught, auspicious Babe, be born ! 

Papt, Messiah, L 28. 

/5. That which gives light ; a source of illumina- 
tion; a body that emits or transmitBrays of light, 
;a8 the sun, the moon, a star, a beacon, a candle, 
.etc.; in pyroteeknies^ any piece of fireworks 
which boms brightly. 

And God msde two groat UghU; the greater Vght to rule 
■the day, and the leseer f^Afto rule the night. Gen. L la 
The UghtM bum bine. It is now dead midnight 

BAok., Bioh. lll-rV. 8. 180. 
The Ugktt of heav'n (which arc the world's fair eles) 
Look oogn into the world, the world to see. 

Sir J, Jktvka, Noece Teipaum. 
That on a oertalne night they laye an Image in a bed, 

• and number a set bead-roU of lamentations ; which being 
ende4 is brought In. Purduu, Pilgrimage, p. 80. 

More than two thousand bbnrohea in England have 
.UahU anon the Altara. 

F, G. Lm, IMreotoriam Angjloannm, p. 46, note. 
Hence » 6. Fl^ratively, a source of mental 
or gpiritoal illumination ; one who or that which 
enUghtens, as an eminent teacher; anything 
whieh diffuses knowledge, instruction, or infor- 
mation; a TOidiim power or principle; also, a 
source of cheerfulness or joy. 

The Lord is my VgU end my sal? ation. Fs. xxvii. l. 

The womsn where we lodged wsa an ancient gmve, 
and sertons person, to whom we deelared the teMlmony 
the kbkt, dhewliig her thedtfferenoe betwixt an outside 
..and an tnode rtiigioo, whloh she reesfved with much 
Idwdnsss. Pma, Travsls in Boiland, etc. 

One w ho has net these prsvlons Is very often an 
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Bnt who shaU obnfift the IMiig, 

Thef^rM of whose homes is gone? _ 

Brgeat, Antnmn Walk. 

7. Means of communicating light or fire: some- 
thing to kindle with : as, to give one a light for 
a cigar.— 8. A lighthouses as, Fastnet Ught^ 
Bandy Hook UghU 

From Kingston Head and from Montank ItglA 
The spectre kindles and bums tn sight. 

^ iViUttier, The Palatine, 

9. That which admits light ; a medium or an 
opening tor the entrance of light, as a window, 
or a pane or compartment of a window : as, a 
windfow cousistizig of three UghU; a Ught of 
glass. 

The UgkU, doors, and stairs [were] rather directed to 
the use of the guest than to the.eye at the artificer. 

Mr P, Mdnnft Anadia, L 

10. The manner in which the light strikes upon 
an object or a picture ; also, an illuminated part 
of an object or picture ; the part which lies op- 
posite the point or place from which the light 
comes or is supposed to come. 

Never admit two equal Itghtt in the same piotnre. 

Drgdent tr. of Dufreenoy’s Art of Painting. 

11. The point of view from which, or position 
in which, anything is looked at or considered; 
tile side or features to which attention is paid; 
aspect. 

Consider then, and Judge me in this Ught; 

I told you, when I wont, X could not write. 

Poptf Imit of Uoraco,!!, U. 87- 

18. In lawt the right to have one’s windows nn- 
obsenred by obstructions on the part* of one’s 
neighbors.— 18. In painting^ a small patch or 


surface of ve^ light color, as white, used in 
a design, to divenBfy the effect of the darker 
colors.— 14t. A torch-bearer; a link-boy. 

1 went to my lodgings, led by a KgAf, whom Xpnt into 
the discourse of his private economy, and made nim give 
me an account of the charge, bamrd, profit^ and loee of a 
family that depended upon a link. 

fitosto, Spectator, No. 464. 

Abarrattontf UjAt Sm AoddA&taL 

oXbo-oobonllfiir See the qnallhrlng wofdi.-^Aiiaim 
light, in law, a window receiving light over theland of 
another than the ofwner of the house benefited, whloh, by 


light 

light, In mrt, any part or i^t In a plotare npon which 
tneUght falls or i^ees InlSl fbVMand withoSifflad^ 
as, the high ItoAls in apoitrait or in astody of BtOl lUe.^ 
Bolms^ light, a device used, in prai^oe, to show the 
movements of a looomotive uirpeda It is an arrow, 
headed oanlstor pierced with several holes and filled with 
phosphide of osloinm. The contact of water with this ohem- 
loel produces hubbies which burst into flame on reaching 
the surface and also emit dense smoke having the odor of 
garlic.— BomogillMlli lllfflti light whlohli all of one 
cedor, or. more strictly, of one wave-length ; monoohro- 
matlo ltefa>"XnoaiidiiOiBtl 4 |ht Beesls«trieKyAt,an. 
der sko^— Xheraate Ught. Seme as SMm 
Bir or Inwinl U^t, spiritual illumination ; knowledge 
divinely Imparted ; speolfloally, ms used by the Boeiety of 
Friends, the light of^rist in the souL— Xntfmilttffnt 
Ught, In Ughmonsee, a light which appears sudden^, re- 
mains constant for a short Interval, and then suddenly dli- 
Bppears, the light being slternately displsyed and hidden 
by the motion of oironlsr shades in front or the reflectors. 
—LAW Of abion^on of light, see lowi.— LtaiUiiff 
Ufflrai, lights in aUnrmt towers to indicate to seamen a 
oertain course, channeL or danger. B. H, KnOrM— Lead 
U|ffllta Bee l«idS.-Id£t-«lUrtlolty, the fflasUoi^ 
the lumlnlferoas ether, iroon which the velocity of - limt- 
propsgation depends. Ibis is ordinarily oouoolved at as 
being modified by the nature of the iNutioulsr ponderable 
modfum under oonsidenitlou. Thns, the ratio of the ve- 
locities of light in water and glasi (or the invene ratio 
of their refractive indices) expresses also the ratio of the 
llght-elastioity In each case. In crystallised media the 
light-elasticity may differ In different directions In the 
eame substanoe, and its oharaoter determines whether 
these media ere lBOtro^a,nniiziel, or bIszliL BeerWWw- 
Mon, and mm qf UghMaMBttg (under Light of 

natnio. (a) IntMieotuel perception ; that moulty of the 
mind Iw which oertain truths appear evident or clear and 
distinct, independently of ex^enee. The phrase was 
used by Dsaoartes in this sense. Leibnlti remarks that 
there ere oertain innate troths, oalled MOmCi, which do 
not belong to the light of nature, because they are a\h 
Boure. (h) In tihsoL, the capacity which belongs to man 
of discovering some of the truths of rtiiglon witbont the 
aid of revelation; opposed to d<rins I^At^LI|fflt-T^ 
giitaiiif ipparatua, an antomatlo device for'reoord- 
ing the emount of light fklllngupon any partlonlar spot 
during small fixed Inti^ala w. a. Enkn,— MfignSti- 
Of Ught. ^SeeiiiapnsttKff<on.^Monoohro&^^ 
light. Bee ffumocAromoMs.— Mow likhta a name sorni^ 
timet given to persons who have seceded from a ehurch, 
or formed a new religions oonneotkm, on account of soma 



and oono^ed 
more sides fltf 


f light and air over such adjci 

English law, followed in a few of the United ] 
llshei such a r^ht by lapeeof time, nnleie the enjoyment 
was under written pemliBion ; but li does not Incdude a 
right of prospect In other States such a right cannot be 
claimed ny prescription, but only by ooutraot— Artlfifllil 
UAt |ee«»tCi^--AzUtf ahtainofUfht See 
as&i,— Belle Ught, a form of Argand burner in which 
combustion is piloted by a current of air under ] 


powder each 2 parta and nitrate of soda 8 parts, polvor- 
lied, mixed, and pressed teto shallow vesaela F. Ii, 
Between the llfflitgi between daylight and 
arSfloiallllumlnaliion; intiSetirillght 

I was stlU buay Muwtii Me simring and workliii 
by the window. Dktimt, Bleak Bouse, xvii 

Between two llghte, between two days ; under cover at 
darkness ; in the nbAt : as, he was foroed to leave town 


the revolution of a frame wilhlh^ oi 

with large reflieotors so arranged that 

those on each side have their axes paralleL Tlio light ap 

S enrs, gradually Increases to full strength, and graduafl] 
Isaijpeari as the opaque sidfsi of the frame interveui 
iNitweAn it and tlie oneerver. »The Ughta (a) The Jew 
lih feast of the Dedication or Bncwnla. (A) In the Grtrl 
Chureh, tlieteastof the Epiphany, urnianlfestatiouof ()hrli 
to the world, especially at his bsptlsui. The name alw 
refers to the iiiuinliiatipn (baptism) of Iwlievcrs, am 
to the great number of lights carried at tlie ceremony o 
the twnediotlon of the waters (see voter) on the day u 
that feasL symbolical of illumination and baptlam.— T) 
hrtag to liipt Bee Mng.^To 80# the Utfi to ooni< 
Into view ; be made public; be brought forth.- To itam 
in ODO ’8 own light, to be the means of preventing one' 
own advantage, or of frustmtlng one's own purpoaes.- 
Whlte light (a) InpAgtict, the light which comes direct]; 
from the sun, and which has not beau demmposed as b; 
refraction In passing tlm»ugh a troiispareiit prism, (b) i 
iig light produced artificially, and used for algtiiils, etc. (Sc< 
fit auo are>lightf Jtanhflif At) b gyn, 1 and £ Fhihf Bmw 
^ Olo. Sec was, n. 


as, he 

bHwten tm UghtM, (Uollc^ — Blno light, a oomporitlon 
which burns with a bine aime, used as a night-signal In 
ships or for military purposes, etc. Theoolorladnetothe 
admixture of ammonlacal oopper-aulphate lirohe oompo- 
sition.— Bootins light a form of gas-burner In wbioh a 
pair of concentric metallic cylinders are placed over the 
tbuno Inside an ordinary lamuNOhlmney, tojwduoe the 
combnatloii and ' 

an exceedingly „ 

current of oxygon gas into the interior of the flame of an 
Argand Im^ot gas-bnrner. "" ‘ 


yhtj *ti 

OS. 

lichti 


lit), a. and a. [< ME. light, Ueht, ligt 
it, < AS. kdht, rarely lehi, mt (orig. IXht) 
(in oomp. mtUk, light) ■ OFrles 
D. hgt B MLG. mt ^ <5hG. Uhti, Uhi 
MHQ, l(hte, G. Ideht s loel. Uttr = Sw« uttt ■ 

brilliant light, prodnoed by dlreoUnjg a Litk. lengwus h L. Uvie, earlier Ulpis, orig. 

pfy (f) as Gh*. S5 Bkt. light. Proxi 
the Ii. form levie are ult. E, levity, levitate, leaven^ 

m ^ » * m n « . • . - « ' j « 




8iiffisr* 

light H llglit UB^ inligbtbonie% in which aro coml 
the oatoptHc and dlopmo iyBtemB.~QatOBtriO 1 
a light in which the beam is luoduoed by r^eotion. nee 
cokptnfa.— Chatham light a kind of fliih-light pro- 
duced by blowing a mixture of pulverised resin and mag- 
nasium-dnst through the flame at a ipirit-lamp. It Is used 


for mllltaiy 
Oodnhiitt, ... 

^ing wards.— L 

light ... 

thmOflilSt Boo dsewnmoriMm.-^^ 
<tfU&t^MdntagoH.--K0htion Of light the i 
lar reflection or scattering of the light from the snri 


It Bee cAOd,- 
lb Beethequali- 
Bee eoOM&ti.- 
rM(aX-j>eoompoil* 
^ ktionofaiaF 

. jbttheirregn- 

»tlon or scattering of the light from the surface of 


smooth. The light is oalled 

_tit a light in whloh the beam Is pro- 
duced by refntotion. not by reflection. aoeMtptrieipttem, 
under BiThMXight^^ illumination which 

proceeds directly from Gom--prahlg lllffltt in 
housea Itghti on different levds. either in one tower 
at dllrerent heights or tn two iowem.— DmiiiBiOIld 
light Berne as eoMiiml^^—SIgOttlo light Beeslwv 

wfaumt change, m oontnit with revolving or Inter- 
mittimt HsI*** — Wloaahwe HiOtt a, nA f glanlaiy^ ^ the 

masthead a 

.shcal, or channel whero there is no sulteUe foundation 
for a ilghthciaaa.---PM8lldi flight Bea FVus CbiU^ 


lever^, levee^, leveo% levy'^, levy'^, alleviate, allege'^ 
etc.] I. a. 1. Having llttlo or relatively mtli 
actual weight; not burdenuome; not oumbrou 
or unwieldy: ab, a light load; light weapons. 

This dragon no man oowdowite where Merlin Ithaddi 
and it was mervetlonse UgH and movable ; and whan 1 
waa set on a lauiioe thel briiellde it for grete mervelle. 

ir«fgn(B.E.T.8.).Lin 
It will be Vght, my lord, that you may bear it 
Under a cloak that is of any length. 

gAoA.,^ G. of V..Ui. 1.121 
The strong and oumb'nma arms the velisnt wield, 
The weaker wairior takes a KgMer sliield. 

Pope, Iliad, zlv. 44! 

8. Having little weight as compared with bulk 
of little density or specific gravity: not heav}! 
' ' " ' " ely: as, feathers an< 

water. 

* Atong the quiet air, 

Gome and float calmly off the sof4 ItgAi doudi, 
Buch as yon see in Bnmmer. 

BvponA A Winter Plto 

8. Of tiiort weight; weighing leiB than tii 
proper or standard amount: as» to use Ug^ 
weigjits in trade; ffgkfeoin. 


VX UUlUO UVUBIUT VX- KX'BVXVjr j 

either absolnteiy or lelati veTy : as, \ 
oork are Ught; oil is lighter than w 



light 

yoB altovr nmt VbIm to voor gbid bafora joa oiU It 
InllniiltiM to tny oMUi before yoa oell 
Dmm, Sermona, zl?. 


allow aeoM 


Good ye ace and bad jmd like to oolni, 
aoBie aome Ibnngaon, The Uo^ GraiL 

4. In eoohery, not hbavr or soggy; mngy; 
well raised: said of bread, cakes, and the like. 

To beglii. th^ with the veiT tonndatton of a good 
Ue,— Bread: What ought it to be? It ahonld be 
aweet, and tender „ ^ ^ 

H. B, Staim, Honae and Home Papera, x. 

6. Lacking that which burdens or makes heaTy ; 
hence, free from burden or impediment ; unen- 
cumbered: aSyM^kfinfkntry; the ship returned 
Ught 

He died tor heavlneie that hla oart went NyM. 

ifgtoa, On Old HolMOti, IL 
I would teach them that my arm la heayy, though my 
purae be itoM. 

HoiBtitorfM, Twice-told Talea (My XinamanX 

6. Not heavy in action or effect; lacking force 
or intensity; moderate: slight; buoyant; a^le; 
sprightfy:as,ashipof%%rdraft; llgktoltooi] 
a hand; light sleep; a light wind; light 
comedy. 

Thla city muat be famlah'd, 

Or with BgM Cklrmiahea enfeebled. 

5Aak.,lHen.VX.,l4.68. 
▲ foot more Ught, a atro more tma 
ne'er from the heath-ffoww daah'd the dew. 

SdoG, L. of the L., 1. 18. 

You are young, IClaa, and I Chould aay a Ught deeper. 

OhirMU BroSb, Jane Kyn^ ztI. 

7. Not weighty; of little import or conse- 
quence ; trivial; unimportant: as, a light re- 
mark; ftphf reading; aU^hffault. 

Seemeth it to yon a tight thing to be a klng'a aon-lu- 
law? 1 Sam. xvllL 88. 

TrlSeaH^Maaalr 

Are to the Jeeloua oonSnnatlona atrong 
Aa proofa ul holy writ gAak., Othello, ill. 8. 881 
To throw all Europe into oonfuaion tor a purpose dearly 
unjuat wu no light matter. 

Maemuknift Eroderio the Great 

8. Not burdensome, bard, or difficult : easy to 
perform, to endure, to difmst, etc.; slight; in- 
considerable: as, Ught work; Ught punishment; 
a light repast; a light wine. 

It la UjfUr to lone in thre loady peraones 
Than for to lonye and leue as wCi lorollci aa lele. 

JHm JHowman (HX zrli. 48. 
Our tight affllotion , . . worfceth for na a tor more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory. 8 Cior. iv. 17. 
Yon ahall preaently have a light anpper, and to bod. 

OQffcm,Tn Walton’B Angler, it. 884* 
The tight wlnea of Bordeaux began to be familiar to 
almost every table. J, MeCarthg, Uiat Own Tlmea, xlL 

8. Not weighed down; free from care or an- 
noyance; cheerful; jubilant: as, a heart. 

rrlam, at the prayer of tho prlae kynget 
Delinert the lady with a light wlUe, 

In eaohauuge of tho oholee, that ohaped before, 

J)6ttnwtion qfTny (E, B. T. S,X L 7D0S. 
What aadueaa can I have? Ho ; 1 am light, 

And feel the oonriaa of my blood more warm 
And stirring than they were* 

Baott. and FI, Maid'a Tragedy, 111. % 
Although I did not give way entirely to such hopeful 
thonghto 1 waa atOl very light in spliita and walked upon 
air. it L. Btownfofi, Many BietL 

10. Lacking moral or mental gravitv; charac- 
terised by or e^ibiting levity; volatile; capri- 
cious; frivolous: a8,a%hfmmd; conduct. 
Oandi and ronnda and auoh tight or laaoluiona Focmea. 

FtOimham, Arte of Eng. Poesle^ p. 68 l 
B eneea oannot be too heavy, nor Flautui too ftoAt. 

Shah., HamleVll 8. 48a 
Theae tight vain penona still are drunk or mad 
With surfeitinga and pleaaarea of their youth. 

Bit J. Ikietoa Immortal, of Soul, xxz. 

' Her Ught head quite tnmed 
In thia oourt annoqihere of Sattoriea. 

IlarP$i^t Mag., LXXYI. 66. 

Hence— 11. Giventolevity of conduct; loose 
in morals; wanton; unchaste. 

A ught wife doth make a heavy huaband* 

Shat, M. of V., V. 1. 180. 
It'a Sttlim that thae wha hae had a light and evil life, 
and abuM obarlty when they wore jroung, aulc' 

... Antlqi 


come to lack it when they are old. 
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14t. Quickly passing; fleeting; transitory. 

Fortune unfdlhful toverede me with IsMs goodea. 

Chtmeer, Bomhla% L meter L 

16. Without substance; not nutritioos or sat- 
isf^ng. [Bare.] 

Our ioal loaiheCh thla light bread. Kum. xxL 6. 

16. Weak; sickly. Hallimll. [Prov.Eng.]— 

A liiffit hand. See /tofid.-Liiht ^ — 

cavalry. Bee the nonna.— ught i ^ _ 

fML Bee csitoirM—Uglitoomidilll, an aetord light 
Mmlc pivto --XJibt in toleS^ 
inzg. tee maira^ ord&r (n^), 

the condition of troope eqmpiM wltherma, emmunition, 
oenteen. and baveraaok, but without overooat blanket, or 
knapaaok.— X^tmgtaL Bee fndaf.—XdglU sails, top- 
gaUantaaila, royala, llyi^Jlb aaila, and atoddlngaaila.* 
light SOIL BeeadL-Alst iSltOft. BeeMi.-To 
make Bght Of^ to treat aa of little oonaequeiioe ; diare- 
awd.— To Mt light by (tormerly ofX to undervalue; 
alight ; toeat aa of no impoitonce. 

AU thoir exhortatlona were to ml tight qftbe thinga In 
thia world, to oount rlohea and hononra vanity. 

lloahtr, Eeolea. Polity, Pref., vili. 

The Art you apeak of ia not to bo id tight hy; it to aa 
Pralae-worihy aometlmea to run away nimbly aa It to to 
lightstontly. M. Boday, tr. of OolloquloaotEraamua, 1. 86. 

n. n. pi The lungs, especially of a brute 
animal (most frequently in the phrase liver and 
lightn): so called Irom their lightness. • 
lint^ nit), adv. [< ME. Ught^tihtef < AS. ledhie 
(W OS. Uohto m b. ligt s m/3t. liehte = OHG. 
lihto, MHG.fato,Q. totohfasDan.tof-iSw. UUt), 
lightly, < Mhtf light: see light^f a.] 1. Not 
heavily; not with full weight or force. 

light lay th^eara upon the untroubled head* 

B^mlfeevii, Earthly Paradise, 1.167. 

8. Lightly; cheaply. Etmker.-^S, Easily; read- 
ily; nimbly. 

Yow oghte ben the lyghtar merelahle. 

Ohaueet, Good Women, 1. 4ia 
Every elf end fairy iprite 
Hop aa light as bird from brier. 

Bhak., M. N. D., v. 1. 401. 

4. With light or easy effort; without requiring 
or exerting much power: as, a f^kf-running 
wagon or machine. 

(lit), V. t r< ME. lighten, lyehten, ligten, 
Uhten, lyhten, make light (less henry), < AS. 
Uhlan (also in comp, aliktan, geUhtan, > E. 
alight^), make- light, alleviate, Mhtian, be- 
come light (ss Oraes. liehta, Ugta « I). %to9i 
= ML&. LG. lichten » OHG. Uhtan, UhUan, 
MHG. Uhten, G. liehten (after LG.) = loel. lotla 
s Bw. lillta =s Dan. lette, m^e light, lift, dis- 
burden), < ledht, Uht, light: see a. Of. 
alight^. Of. also Ughth.J 1, To make light or 
leas heavy; lighten; ease of a burden. [Obso- 
loto or oolloq.] 

The lettrec of syr Luolui lyghUyt myne herte. 

Morte AfMttfV (U. B. T. B.X 1- 861. 

If we do thus do, . . • we shal with this oumfort flnde 
our liartes UghUd, and therby the griefe of our tribula- 
Uonloased. 

Bir T. Mon, Cumfort against Tribulation (1678X foL 68. 

How that the shearing of your shoep la done, 

And the waahed flooka are tightad ox their wool 

B. JoMon, Bad Shepherd, i. 8. 

8. To deliver, as of a child. [Prov. Eng.] 

Faate beayde that Ohtrohe, a 60 Fedme. to a Chlrche of 
Seynt Hllholaa, where our lady reated hire, after sohe 
waa lyghtad at onre Lord. MandniUt, Travola, p. 71 



qnaxy.xzL 


The ghawasse, dad In light garmenta, that ding to them, 
aprawTeaBlIy. and sport with one another till the gUMts 
are assembled. . . . These ere the Ught women of Egypt ; 
and there are none UghUr on the tone of the globe. 

C. r.8to(ldar4MadiiUah,x^ 
18. Having a sensation of lightness; giddy; 
dixsy; hence, flighty In mind; delirious, 

It seems his dstps were hinder’d by thy railing, 

And thereof oomee it that hla head is UghL 

iS3tofc,C.ofB.,v.l.72. 

18. Adapted for or employed in light work. 

A deaf aerving woman and the tight porter oompl)^ 
Mn. Spenlt'S empire. Dkktm, Hard Timec, IL 1* 
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And I thallo say thou wast lyght 
Of a knave-ohllde this nyght. 

TomaUy Myderin, p. 107. 

To light along (iwnf-X to move (a cable or aail) along by 
lifting or oanying it. jdten.— TO light UP (natAX to 
loosen, slacken, or eeae off : as, Ught yp the Jlb-shocts. 

■ " lit), 

* ' lyghlcH, 

(also in 

dismount 

(from a horse)J as led. letta, msmount, stop, 
halt. lit. make light, relievo of a burden, a par- 
ticular use of Hhton, make light: see Ught^, v. 
Gf. aXgrkfS.] 1. To get down or descend, as 
from horseback or from a carriage ; dismount ; 
alight. [In thia sense now usually alight: but 
Ught is still used in some parts of the United 
States,] 

Doun of his hors Aurelius ttghh anon. 

Chemoor, Franklin’s Trie, h 466. 

Yonder . . . Urania Myktof; the vei^orae metho^t 
bewailed to be 10 dtobu%ned. jSfrP.AVdiiey, Arcadia, i* 
And. when X mount, allvo may I not Ught, 

My lord, the eount’i atoter . being overtaken in Che strM 
with ajreat hatt-ctorm, to %k« at yonr gata, and deetrea 
room till the atonn be overpest. „ _ „ ^ , 

Bnw. and FI, Women-Hatsr, IL L 

8. To settle down, as a bird from flight; come 
to rest; hence, to fall, drop, or qprixig (upon 


something): as, bees Kgkf among flowers; belli 
on his feet ; trouble shall Ught upon him. 

The Srston shot [it] waa to neir, 
ItItoJhtoclelltoaeliort 

BtMt qf JXalrAiiiei (Ohfld’B Bsllada Vn. nsx 
The wrong! yon do theie men may tight on yon, 
Tooheavytoo. pSSeklw, PUi^m, i 8. 

The ourae of Cain 

light on hia head who pierced ttor Innocent breeat. 

shdtay, Adoiuria, xvlL 
On the tree-tops a crested peacock ML 

Tfitngson, OBnone. 

8. To come by chanco, fall, or happen (upon 
something) : followed by on or upon, formerly 
sometimes by of. 

If. before their g^e are all sold, thMr[the Chlneae] can 
ItokI q^Chapmenlo buy thoir Ships, mey will ghutfr sell 
them alao. Dampitr, Voyages, XL L 186, 

He Ughtad on tho Wills of aeveral peraona bearing the 
same nameaaa the poet Byoe, Bret toFord'a Pliya, p. vU. 
What is that which I should turn to, UghUng upon days 
like these? Tmnyion, Looulcy HuL 

4t. To drop or fall, as if unexpectedly; bo 
brouglit or drawn : followed by into. 

When tho Hierarchy of England ahall Ught into the 
hands of buale and audaoioua men, . . . much miiohiafe 
la like to enaue. Mdton, Eeformation in Eng., U. 

They shall Ught into atheiaiioal company. teiifk. 
TO light out, to go away ; eapeoially, to depart In haste 
or without notioe ; msko off ; abaeond ; ” skip.” [Slang, 
V. B.] 

Bf I had annff money to go to Hew Orleane like ■ gen- 
tleman, I’d Jnat Ught out aome night 

2V«(kiiliify,XZXVX.80. 

Ughtable (ll't^bl), a. [< lighi^, v., + -oWs.] 
Capable of being lighted, 
light-apostrophe (llt^t^poB'tr^i^), n. In hot,, 
see apwftrophel, 2. 

Ught-anned (Ut'ftrmd), a. Armed and accou- 
tred in a manner convenient for active and de- 
sultory service: said of troops. 

light-amod trom 
In coats of maU and milita^ pride. 

Mi&m, P. JL, UL 8U. 

light-ball (llt^bM), n. Milit., a pyrotechnic 
preparation, composed of saltpeter, sulphur, 
resin, and linseed-oil, used by soldiors to afford 
light for their own operations. Light-balls are 
made on fremee of iron and oativaa, of different slaea tor 
bnniing a oertain number of minutes. They differ from 
jlTH-ftalM in oontalning no provision tor caniing deatruetive 
exploalon. 

light-barrel (llt'bar'el), n. Mint., an empty 
powdor-barrel, with holes in it, filled with shav- 
ings soaked in tar, used to light up a trench or 
breach. 

light-boat (Ht'bfit), 11 . Same as Ughtship. 
light-box (lit'boks), n. Maul, same as light- 
room, 1. 

llghtbrain (llt'brfin), n. A light-headed or 
weak-minded person. 

Being aa aome woraf^kt-tooffMi^mnnagatea unthriftss, 
and riotonra. 

Jforiln, Marriage of PrieBtea,LLlii.afiMX {Latham.) 
UjAt-conrsa (llt'kOrs), n. A copper band, from 
fh to 18 inches deep, on the top of the pan used 
in clarifyinff supar . Its function is to Keep the 
scum from boiling over, 
light-dues (lit'dtls), n, pi Duties or tolls lev- 
ied on ships navigating oertain waters, for the 
maintenance of lighthouses; lightmoney. 
Itoht^^ (11 'tn), V, [< ME. lmtnen,Ughten0n, 
{Eoatwea.) ugtnen, become light; with suffix -n, E. -cni 0)» 
formative of passive verbs, < lights a., lii^t: 
see light\ a. Ot alightcn^, enUghten. Hence 
lightening^, lightning'^. Z, intrann. 1, To be- 
come light or lighter; grow light or clear up; 
brighten : as, the sky lightens. 

Ho motion, aave alone 
What tightens in the lucid eaat 
Of rlBlng worida ^ yonder wood. 

Tennyson, In Meinariam, cv. 
After sixty years, the ardent words of a lovely gW are 
not quite so quick and apirit-stlrring as when, treah from 

the fancy or the heart, r — 

page. 


B. Doadsn, Shelley, H* Wa 


8. To emit flashes ot lightning; shoot out as 
lightning; flash. 8ee. lightning. 

The lightning that ughtensth oat ot the one part under 
heaven ehlneth unto the other pert Luxe zvlL 84. 

This dreadflil nlgb^ 

That thundere, Ughtem, qpflna gtayes, M ram 

Shat, J. G., L a T4. 

XL irons. 1. To make li^t or bright; give 
light to; light np. 

God, who Itoktiiid Eden with hia Biya. 

Sgimdsr, tr. of Dn Bartae'i Weeks, IL, 

TheLurdwfllAlyklfiimydarlRieBB. t Beni. xsU. M. 
A key of lire ran all along the ihore, 
AndUghisned all the river with a Uose. 

JhyUn, Annus Miiihillt li ML 



lilhtiB 

8. To iUominate mentally or spiritually; en- 
li^htODi 

Sating gnoe !■ the gift of the Ho^ Ohoit, which lighi* 
efMth Inwardly the nilnda and inflameth Inwardly the 
hearta of men. naoker, Bodea. Polity* v., App. 1* 

Kow the Lord h^Man thee ! thon art a great fooL 

^ 5Aa;t.,SHon.lV..ll.LS06. 

8. To send forth like lightning. [Karo.] 

Behold bli eye* 

Aa blight aa la the eagle'a, UuMnu forth 
Contnjillng majeaty. 8hak,t Bioh. XL, ilL 8. 60. 

ligbton^ (li'tn), f. [< ME. lightenm; < 4- 

(3). C£. a^htonS.] X. inirans* To become 
light or less heavy. 

Thalro anete aongo made my herte to Itahien. 

Booki^tht Knight qflM Tawr Land^^ p. L 

IL trans. 1. To make light or less hea^; re- 
duce in weight; relieve of weight: as, to lighten 
coin by clipping or abraaion ; to lighten a load 
or a ship. 

Aa the dilpa of the company were large, and could not 
paaa without being lighienM. a imall yeaael (flute) waa 
left itaUoned on Jballie bar. to receive nui of the 
oaigoea. Qaywrri, Hlat, Loulalaua, 1. 601. 

8. To make lens burdensome or oppressive; 
ftUeriate: as, to Ughien tho cares of life. 

Then flrat ot all hla minde waa at eaae, and free to 
Joloa UghUned ot all maner burden and care, 

(hr H, SatUt, tr. of Tadtna, p. 84. 

When X contemplate that Infinite Advantage he hath 
got ^ thla Change and Tranamtgratlon. It much Ughtent 
me Weight of my Grief. Hoieett, Letten^ L vL 7. 

8. To cheer; gladden. 

A tmaty ylllaln, air, that very oft . . 
idghienM my humour with hla merry Jeati. 

iJAd*., C. of lfl.,L 2. 21. 

It takea ao veiy little to lighten hearta of aevuuteen and 
eighteen I ifre. cM^fMianf, Poor UaiiUoman, al. 

4 . To make lighter in color or shade : as, to 
IMten the background of a picture. 

UAtan^ (irtn), d. I. [< (3). Of. 

Todesoend; settle down; light. 

0 Lord, let t^ mercy HghUin ua, as our tmat la In 
thee. B(iolrQfOeminoni*rairer(Clii.of EnglandXToIleum. 

[Verbal n. of liffhU 
, ^ ^ 1. A becoming li&t; 

the break of day. See Ziohfninpi, 1.— 2t. 
lightning^ 2.-8. A brightening up, as of the 
mind or spirit. [Rare.] 

Ton gave me good warning to take heod and beware, 
leat after a UghtmUng I catch a foil. 

J, Oardim, In Bradford's Works (Parker Soc., 1858X XX. 856. 

4 , In fifctaf., the sudden brightening of tho 
color of silver during cupeliation when the 
metal reaches the point of greatest purity. 

UgbtgXling^ (Ut'ning), n. [Verbal n. of liffht- 
enB, p.] The act or fact of becoming or maldng 
light or less heavy. 

UlPDt-dgliatioll (ht^kwft^shQn), n. The cor- 
rection for the elieot on astronomioal 7 >he- 
nomena, ospooially eclipses of Jupiter’s satel- 
lites, of the time required by light to traverse 
the space between the planet and the earth. 
This is combined with aberration (which see). 

l^tST^ (li'^)> [b D. liehter s G. leuih- 
ter; as Ught\ p., + -«ri.] 1. One who or that 
which lights or illuminates ; speoidcally, a torch 
or an electric device for lightmg candles or gas- 
jets. A simple form of lighter is a strip ox pa- 
per rolled into a tapering tube. 
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XL introm. To be employed in the business 
of transporting goods by means of a Ulster. 

The vIoluitudM of bniineii In thetr reipeottye.yooi^ 
iiow-^ligktering, mnledrlTing, peddling, orbir-ke^ng; 
ss owe mey 00 . 

j[ W, Painmrt The New and the Old, p. 807. 
(irt6r), n. Same as k^fter. 
iterage (li'tdr-iy), n. [< lighter^ + •age.'] 
_ The act of unloading cargo into a lighter.^*- 
8. The price paid for ujuoading a ship by means 
of a li^tor. or for conveying goods or mer- 
chandise in lighters. 

The Ughtertm, oarriege and noi^' dne. 

RrgaH to la^BwMgKbx 1688 (Arber’e Bng. Gamer,! 46 )l 

ligiitennan (IX'tCr-man), n.; pi. Ughiermen 
(-men), [a D. Jigiefmdn; as lighter^ + mafi.] 
A man who manages a lighter; one employed 
on a lighter. 

ilr, one that hath had the honour 
he king'i beer there. 

£, Jomon^ Maaqne ot Anguri. 


Ugbt-liaadBd&eM (Ut'hed^ed-nes). n* The 
state or quality of being li|^t-headed; diaai- 
neas; flightiness; wandering; delirium. 

Bo lordy a roloe uttering nothing but the Inoohoiot 
raving tdUghihtadadnmt, Mimwimeg, Oeolllak x* 0* 

Ugfht-bMurted (llt'hilr^ted), a. Having a light 
heart; free from grief or anadety; cheerful. 

He whietlee aahe gooa UghbktoHtd wreteh, 
bobeenul. “ 


Gold md yet c 


CbM^, 3^ If, 11 


A poor 
■ometlmee 


lay In ^ 


lighter-aorew (IXH^-skrO), n. A screw for 
we adjustment of the relative distances of the 
‘ndi^ surfaces of a pair of mlUstones. 
-.Jter-ataff (ll't^r-stlf), n. In a grain-mill, a 
lever which supports and controls tho adjust- 
able end of the bray-plank or bridgetree, to 
which it is couiiectea at one end by a stirrup, 
while its other end receives the lighter-screw or 
a counterbalanco weight. S. B. Kni^U 
light-flbamred (lit'iing^gM), a. 1, Tight in 
touch with tho Angers, as in playing the piano. 
^8. Dexterous in totLOhlng ana tainng; thiev- 
ish ; addicted to petty thefts : applied particu- 
larly to pickpockets. 

Our men contented themielTW with looking efter their 
Roodfl (tlie Toiiqulneitt being very Ughl-ftngtrd)t end loft 
the mauegeroeulof the Boate onttroly to the Buete orew. 

DampUrt Voyegoe, XL L 14. 
Great fi Apollo with hli golden shell, 

The gift ot Hermes In his Infancy, 

And gnat Is Bennes' self, Ught^fingmd god. 

A H. Stoddardi Arcadian Idyl. 

liAt-foot (llt'ftit). G. Nimble; light-footed. 
[Poetloal.] 

There she allgkted from her Ught-foat beaet 

Spmmr^ y. (}., XXL iv. 7. 

XdghU/oat Iris brought it yester'eve. 

Sbaiigeoa, CBnone. 

Ughtfoott (lit'ftit), n. Venison. [Old cant.] 
wife," quoth the miller, ** fetch me forth Kghtfnote, 
And of Ills sweetnessc a lltUo well teste." 

A fair ven'son pastye brought she out prosentlya 
Th£ King and the Miller qf Jfamijtela(Ghlld's Ballads, 

ivixx. 

light-footed (lit'f At'ed}, a. Light of foot; step- 
ping or skipping lightly or nimbly, as in run- 
ning or dancing. 

Wood-nymphs mixed with her Ught^fwMd Fauna 

Dragton, ^^olblon, ri. 186. 
A fairy Fiinoo with Joyful oyea, 

And ughter^fotM than the tax, 

Tmngton, The Day-dream (The ArrlTal)L 

kfl, n., + -/uL] Full 


hftr^ted-U), odr. In a ' 

; with a light heart 

lU^it-heairtedAeM (lit'hftr^ted-nes), a. The 
state of being lighthearted or free from care 
or grief; cheerfmness; playfulness. 

Theae "•gabee," aa they are eilled, are merely frollo- 
aome braggadooio, spoken In Kghtlmriedium, and not In- 
tended to convey any serious Intention. 

Mneye* BriL, ZZ. 668. 

light-heeled (Ut^hSld), a. 1. Nimble or Uvely 
in walking or running; swift of foot. 

The vlUaln Is much Ughter-hed^d than L 

ahak., M. N. D., UL 1 4ia 

8t. Of loose character. 

She la sure a light hedd wenoh. _ . 

The Bride, im»dg.Q. (BdOMtt,) 

light-hone (Ut'bdrs), a. Light-armed cavalry. 

One hundred Men at Aims, and Six hundred Ltgh^ 
norm, led by the Earl ot WarAck. 

Baker, Ghronldea p. 808. 

Lndovlo comes forth with his army, and with hla light 
harm beglnnes the charge* Coryat, Gruditiee, L 110. 


liltht-honemBa ^lu^htrs^man), 


„ „ a. A light- 
armed oavahy soldier, 

lighthonie (ut'hous), n. A tower or other 
structure euibiting a light or lights, for tho 
purpose of indicating the presence of rocks, 
shoals, or other dangers to navigation, or for 
the gmdanoe of mariners when approaching or 
sailing along a coast, entering a harbor, or 
navigating a river or other body of water* 
Lighthouses wore formeiiy Illuminated simply by moans 
of a wood- or coal-fire, and afterword by oandlee and lamps. 
Coal-fires oontlnned in general use tiU after the middle 
of the eighteenth century, and In some placet many years 
later. The lamps in the lanterns cl Ughthouses In the 
United States areb for the most pa^ mechanical oll-lampi 


m light; aright. [Bare.] 


Twisting up a piece of waste 
Wilkie 


Into a dghter. 
ins, Hide and Heek, lx. 

An rieotrio lighter attached to the gas fixture suddenly 
flanriM brightneas over a most curious ]dace. 

Wemy American (Waterbary, Oonn.]^ Aug. 87, 1886. 

8t. pi. linkers for a horse. 

Yell take the bridle frae hli head, 

The Itahten free his e'en. 

BBmehqgour anaJdtyJMee (Child's BaHml% IV. 888). 
lighter^ (ll't^r), n. [a D. Ugter; as lights + 
-cfi.l A boat or vessel, commonly an open 
flat-bottomed barge, but sometimes decked, 
used in lightening or unloading and also in 
loading HhTp8,and for receiving and transport- 
ing for short distances passen^rs or goods, or 
materials of any kind, nsually in a liarbor. 

Bomeprettypreientatlon, which we have addresaedand 
poBvmd hither in a lighter at the gentrsl oharge, and 
landed at the baok door* A Jenson, Ma^ue of Augurs. 

The bqrimen Jump Into the water and path the Hghtere 
■galnat the etone stabs, while we nnloed our own baggsge. 

A Tayhr, lands of the Baraoen, p. la 

UlUflr* (H'tdr), 0 . [< tighter^, a.] I, trans. 
To oonvey or transport in or as in a lighter, as 
goods or oargo. 

And oor iffeote of some three or four tons were light- 
md aihove by means of the Indian eanoas. 

TheOeiitmy,KLX.m. 


That glorious Ismpe 

Whose Ugh^fall prasenoe glveth suddalnelllght 
To . . . slecpe, Manton, Bophsnlibi^ L 8. 

(lit'fdl), a. [foeg. < lights, a., + 
^uL] Ligut; oheorM. [Bare.] 

Tho' my heart was dghlM and joyous before^ yet It Is 
ten times more lightsome and jqyoni now. 

Bwnian, nigrlm's Progress, IL 00. 

UghtAlllieai (Ut'f fll-nes), n. The quality of be- 
ing lightful, in either sense. IBite.] 

The eternal Xntelllgenoe . . . needs no recording of Qpln- 
iona to confirm his knowledgCb no more than the sun 
wants wax to be tho fad of hfs glorious Ughtfidnem* 

sir P, Sidney, Aioedta, III 

light-handed pit^han'ded), a. 1. Having light 
hands; soft, delica^ or dexterous in touch or 
manipulation.^8. Having or bringiim little in 
the hands: as, to come home lignUM/nded.^ 
8. Insufflcientiy supplied with hands or asris- 
tants, as a ship or a factory; short-handed, 
llght-haadod a. l. Disordered in 

the head; giddy or diszy; hence, flighty; de- 
lirious. 



LlghthouM on Alligator Reef, Florida ReeA 


fitted with Arsand burners, and ei^oyed with simple ra> 
with some form of the msnel lantern. Bleo* 


When Beivldera talks ot **latea laurels, seas of milk, 
and ships of amber," Che Is not mad, but UgU-headeA 

Some doubted and were sore sfeird 
That She hadgrown iteS^]telldcd with he^ 

FVWsmHof^Eii^Psiadiae^ 1. 161 

8, Thoughtless; volatile; frivolous. 

If mmjte grMa hla speech and stile Is grtne: if 
BgH-keaded, bis mile and langnwe also light. 

Puttenhaim, Arte of Etig. PoetlSb p. 184. 
These often overturn a thlolMvitted or a Itaklkeaded 
Utefi. TkfCbntiify,UVI.80S. 


fleotoraurv 

trio Ughtlug baa been tried In some lighthouse^ but fo« 
objectionable on account of the depth of shadow pcodn 
by it in their immediate vicinity. Xn order that light- 
houses msy be dlsttngulBbed by night, their lights viiy 
In power, oolor, number, position, etc. As regards power, 
they are olsiilfled u of toe firsts second, third, ormrth 
order: the first two beiiig emidtyed In ooast-ltebthonsea 
and ^e others as sounds hirboi^, or rlverdlif te. They 
msy be fixed, revolving, flashing, or lntennlttent,ln either 
single or oombined omors : thus, a light may show two 
white flashes and a red flatb followea ty an interval of 
darkness, or the red and white flakes may alteniate. 
These ohanges are obtained by various oonmvanoet tot 
oanslDg the lensea refleotmrs, or aoreens to travri in a oir- 
onlar path arouDd the lamp, or to pass before It Borne 
lighthonaes are painted wnb bandi of oolor,or bear aome 
omer dlatlnguluiliig mark, that their Idantlly may be 
oaally eatabllmed In the daytime. 

They mw . . . 

The lamp-fire gUmmer down fhim the teU ItekttoMia tower. 

Wktuter, Tent on the Beach. 


TAW h saM w iaa Bimxd. a board of oommlaalODe 
tofiS^SSmiy^wtmant of the United Btalaa govira- 
mant, having aupmalott of the llghthonae wydem of the 
UnltedBtatea. Itoonalata of nine membera: three rivAiana 
^e BeoretMT ot the Dreas^. the Bopi^tendent of the 
Goeat Bnrvey, and a adenti^ three naval oflloera, ana 
three oflloeie of the Oorpa of Bnglnesn of the Anny- 
Utftthoilflflliuui (Ht'houB-mfUl), a.; pi. lighU 
nimemen (-men). A keeper of a lignuionBe. 

The manneia and waye of ooaatguardamen, dykthem^ 
men, and other amphibloiia oreatnree. 

_Jtk e n«mm, No. SSOq p. 8Bf. 
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rl (B'tli 
li 

verbal n* o£Uh\ 


< BCE. mnfig§, Ue 
ghm ■ ' 

ian^\ 


. ... ... -tiSSj 

irwuiw iM iM *«f*^Kifh Ujchti shiiiei illniDl* 

nate: see e.j 1. The act of makiM light 
or becoming light. Bee Ught\ e. ^—8. 1%e act 
of igniting or illnminating; as. the UghUngot a 
fire; street^hMag. 

BleotrioMjfrMiie sod working of ndlwiji ind tnmwiyi 
sre upon a oommeroUl and maf ul itage. 

NSii% XXXm 808. 

8. In metal>working, same as annealing, 
U^tlng^ (Hating), fi. [< BCE. ^^UhHng, < 4S. HhU 
a^ Incoming light, allev^tion, 

verr 

become 

lutings (lftinff), n. [Verbid n. of UghUi, e.] 
j%e am of alighbmg, as from flight. 

Bre long It waa noticed tliat in the prooeac of HghHng 
[of Tarious birdaj there wa% veiy oommonlr, a oonapiou- 
001 fliahlng-ont of white on winga or tall, or on both. 

Xmar. iraUmOm, XXn. 808. 

Ught-lron (lit^l^^rn), n. An iron stand serving 
to hold a candle or a lamp: an early utensil, 
krat in use in some localities until lately. 
lig&t-]coep6r(llVkd^pdr),n. The person vmo has 
charge of the light in a lighthouse or lightship. 

1 reached DnhUn on the evening of the Oth, and, with- 
out gifitig the lighUntpet any warning of my vlali went 
•tnJghtSthellghthoiue. 

JHnetmith (knturyt XXIV. ST. 

light-legged (Ut'leg^ed or -legd), a. Nimble ; 
swift of loot. 

JAghihggtd Pia hsa got the middle 

lightlMl (Ut'les), a. [< BCE. < AS. 

ledhUedSf without light, < ledht^ llgbt, + 4efd8, 
a; E. "lette: see Ught^f n., and Without 

light; giving no light; dark. 

Upon the ohauiigjmge of the moona 
Whan li the world. 

Chamtr, TroUiu, til. 6Sa 
The lighOm flra 

Which, in pale embera hid, inrka to aaplre. 

ahak,, lAoreoe, 1. 4. 
Theie large ^pAgaarwETea of the lun . . « arefroqnent- 
ly celled obaoure or InTlaiblo heat. 

STt/ndag. Foima of Water, iv 18. 

l^tly (Ut'U), ode. [< ME. l^My, UgtUehe, 
mmSte, < AS. tDiSktlfee (s OFries. lieMik s 
D. }igu>m sMLO. mteliken s OBG. imUhho, 
BfflQ. mteU6he, G, IdchtUoh), in a light man- 
ner, < ledhiUe^ a*, light, < ledht^ light, +4icas£. 

1. Not heavily; with little weight or 
force ; not oppressively or severely: as, to tread 
lighUy; to punish l^nUy; his cares sit lightly 
upon him. 

When at the flret he alllloted the land of Zebn- 
Ittn. lea. la. l. 

That the Klng'i handa may not be rudely tied by othen, 
he muat oonaent to tie them lighUy himadf. 

Jfoaaiitai/i Sir William Temido. 

8. With little effort ; without difficulty ; easily. 

And verily you ahall not UghOy And In all the dty any 
thing that la more oommodloua . . . ftha^theaegardcnL 
8ir 7*. Mm, Utopia (tr. by BoblnsuuA 11- & 
They come KghMy by the malt, and need not 

And, pnahlng hla hlaok craft among them all, 

He UghMy aoatter’d thelra. 

Twnymm, Merlin and Vivien. 

8. Without good reason; upon slight grounds; 
readily. 

My wife ti In a wayward mood to*day, 

And wUl not OghOy trust the meaaenger. 

SAfl*.,C.orB..lv.Aa 

4. With little regard; slightingly; indiffer- 
ently. 

Then, and long afterwarda, colonial properly was UgkOy 
eateemed. Banci^, Elat U. S., 11. aS[ 

6. Parsimoniously; niggardly. 

They sre but UlghUy rewarded. 

^ Shat,, L. h, 1., L a 167. 

6, Without deliberation; hee^essly; incon- 
siderately. 

Matrimony ... li not by any to be entered into unad- 
vlaedly orMyAI^. 

Boot Cmmon Prayor, Scdemnlmtlon of Matrimony. 
They ehooee the Tranlborea yearly, but HghUy they 
change them not 

SVr T, Moro, Utopia (tr. by Robinaon), 11. a 

7. In a light-hearted manner; cheerfully; cheers 
ily; ai^; with levity. 

in Ughlh front each high emprise 

For one kind glance of I 84. 

The aevenbr yeara borne BghBy aa the pine 
Wears Its nrit down of snow in green disdain. ... 

ZoimB, Batikaida W. 

In tto B p i^ a young man*a 


UghBy he answered her, and amile or klsi 
^uid ohaage their talk to Idle words of bUaa. 

Watiam Morrio, Xar^ ISradlse, n. 87A 

8. With agility; nimbly; qniokly. 

It booted not to thinke that throw to beara 
But gnnmd he gave, ojiAUghBy lept areare. 

Sponm, F. Q., XL xt aa 

Watch what thou aeeit, and Bghtty bring me word. 

Tarniyaoii, Morto d’ Arthur. 

9t. Commonly; nsnally. 

The folk of that Gontree ben ispAflydronken. and ban 
but Utille appetyt to mete. MandomOo, Ifaveia, p. 167. 
Short aummera lighUy have a forward ipring. 

BAsa, Rich. laruL 1. 84. 
The great thlevea of a ftate are NofAgp the olSoerf of the 
B. Joimn, Diaooveriea. 



1 drew me near to my atairhead. 

And 1 heard my aln lord liehUy me. 

Lord JamU Bouglai (Ohlld'a Uillada IV. 188)l 

Hla House, whose front vpreard so high and eavan, 
That UghUMl earth, and seemed to threat the heaven. 

T, Hudim, tr, of Du fiertaa*s Judith, 1. 78. 

llght-lIULker (Ht'mft'kdr), n. That which ^elds 
light, aa a heavenly body. Wyeiy', 

ligntmant (lit'm^n), n. A linkman. 

The itirs might go to sleep a-nlghta, 

And leave their work to these new lights; 

The midwife moon might mind her osUlng, 

And noisy hightmam leave his bawling. 

JVimflri»iett,w5a*s,lV, 866. 

light-mindad (lit^mXn^ded), a. Of light mind; 
unsteady; volatile; capricious. 

Ho that is haaty to give credit la l^gAMnded. 

Boolua xlx. A 

Ught-mlndedneBS (lit' xnin ^ dod - nes), n. The 
quality of being light-miuded ; inconsiderate- 
uoss; oapriciousnesB. 

The singular Bght^nindodnm with which a king of 
Franco beitows u^n a Lombard adventurer a county in 
the very heart and centre of his own kingdom. 

ForMgtay B., XII. 41L 

light-moderator (Ht'mod^g-ra-tor), n. An at- 
tachment for a microscope to secure a white 
light on an object when examined by wrtifloial 
1 ight. It consists of two disks of colored glass, one blue, 
the other red, mounted on a stand for convenience In ad- 
justment. 

light-money (lit'mun^i), n, Bfoney levied for 
Uie maintenance of lighthonscs; light-dues. 

Apart from the Round dues thcmselvoa there were 
charges of ltyA^molwy, pass-money, etc., which caused a 
delay at Klaiuore. M. Sokayltr, Amer. Diplomacy, p. 808. 

(U^nos^, n, [< ^lightnesj < AB 


jl (Ut'nixiff), n. [Also in the first a 

gkteningf after the present form of the verb) 
but aoocwaingtotheorig.type/j^AOrigg; <BCB. 
*Uahtningj ligtnyna, illumination, verbal n. of 
Hghtnen, Ugtnen, illuminate: see Ughtenl-, Cf. 
l^hUngi,] 1. A beooml^ light or blight; a 
flashing of light: in this sense usually %Atoa- 
ing. 

Be the Hgtngngo of a stene, 

To Jheau alle thre preecnUa the! brouxte. 

Hymno to Virgin, eto. (E. B. T. B.X p. 45. 

The great brand 

Made Ughtnlngo In the qdendonr of the moon. 

zvnfiysoiii lluslng of Arthur. 

8. A sudden illumination of the heavens caused 
by the disoharge of atmospheric oleotrioity from 
one clond to another or fri>m a oloud to the 
earth; a flarii of light due to electricity in the 
atmo^here. The lightning-flash may have a length of 
s mile or even more, and commonly takes an Irregulnr di- 
rection ifortod UgBMng), the path of the electricaldls- 
ohaxge being that of the leaatreaistance. IntAesUtyAMv 
no definite spark li aeen, but a general illumination over 
a broad surface ; It la commonly doe to the reflection by 
the clonda of the discharge proper. This la oaUed mm* 
msrUghBdng Of hoaUtgh&ii^ when the storm is atsgriet 
distance, su that only the broad 'flaahee of Ihmt are seen, 
usuaUy near the horlaoiL and nnaooompanledby thnnder. 
Sheet-llghtnlng Is also desoribed aa ocourring when there 
la neither storm nor dond ; if snoh oases be autbentio, it 
is probably due to a weak deotrical disoharge In the air 
at a considerable altitude; ' * “ 

ItyAfn^i whlohla I 

a spherfoal form (/ „ . 

or more In diameter, and lasts for a number of Beootidi,de- 
soendlng slowly to the earth, and often exploding wita a 
loud report. The disoharge of frictional deolridtyln the 
laboratory glvea phenomena similar In kind to those of 
llghtnlim, and the brimatoue odor ** which sometimes so- 
conipanlM the latter (due to the formation of oioiie) la 
often observed. 

In lyknesse of a H^tngngo he lygto on hem allA 
And made hem konno and knowe alkyn langagee. 

Miv PfoiMnan (H), xlx, 

And when the erosa blue lightning seem'd to open 
The breast of heaven, 1 dldpreaent myaelf 
Even in the aim and very flash of it 

Skak„ J. a, I S. 6a 

Mr. A a. Barker photographed outside obfeotson an at 
oesstvdy dark night by tuo Tight of Hqkhdng done. The 
wind was strong and the IntereeUng feature was hroimbt 
out when the platea were dovdopea, that the foliage had 
perceptibly moved during the exposure. The flaao muat 
Ihorofore nave a measurable interval, probaUy deoldedly 
longer than the thousandth or ten thonsandth of a seoond, 
as ^ by Wheatstone. ^nwr. Mrtror, Jmr,, IXL im. 


Jersey Ughtnlng. apple-Jaok or peech-brandy (u mada 
or allegedto be maat »> Kow Jersey) : very erode and bad 
whisky. (Slang, U. H.J 

ightnlnff^f. i>. [BaiDe as lighieninfi,'] A be- 
oomingllgnt or less benvy ; an exnilaMtion of 


How oft when men are at the point ot death 
Have they been merry t which tlielr keepera oaU 
A Ughinitig before death. Shat., U. and J., v. 1 SU 


V/Vr / r rr’ , coming llgu» wr ioeo ucwvy j imi o 

Ughtness, bngl't;- the sp&iX [Perhaps realfy the same as light- 
neaOf < mht, WAf, light : see a., and -ww.] cning\ the senses being easily interchang^] 
Thestateorquality of being light or bnght, j 

UghtneSS^ (ISt'nes), n, [< ME. lightnesse, ligU 

neaae (= MLG. lichtnim ) ; < lighi^, a,^ + -news.] „ 

appamtu. used fop ppoteotmg telegraph op 
a burton; tefcphono line., offlcee. inetrumente, and op- 

epatSpgfPomUgitijlnK^i^upgee. 

ftSing fceSttSS bdta! and rooiSMioee lor ^ wtiw or platea plao<d In d^ proximity, rae 

zunuiiig lue-uHoye, owee, cim yj ^ pf them connected to an oartli-plate imd the other to the 

8. In cookery , sponginess; the state of being 
well raised; fraedom from sogginess* 

Ibis matter of lightnm is the dlstinetlve line between 
savage and oivUlaea bread. 

ff. IL Boose and Home Papers, X. 

8, Freedom from heaviness or clumsiness in act 
or execution: dexterity; nimbleness; agility: 
as, lightness of touch in painting or music ; tight- 
ness ot foot in running or dancing. 

Somtyme, to thewe his Uffhtnom and malitryA 
Ho pfeyeth Herodea upon a soaftdd hye. 

CAmiear, Miner’s Tale, L 187. 

He [Babi . . . trotted up stairs with mnoh lightnm, 
and went itzmight to that door. 

Dr, J, Brown, Bab and his Friends. 

4. Inconstancy; unsteadiness; fickleness. 

Commanded always by the greator gnst ; 

Such la the lightnm of you common men. 

BtoA.. 8 Hen. VI., HI 1. 88. 

5t. Levity; wantonnoss; unohastity. 

Can it be 

That modeety may more betray our aense 
Than wonuura lightnm f 

5AaA.,M.forM.,lLS.lC8. 

Beady to sprinkle our unspotted fsme 
With note of ItyAfiMirf 

B. Jonson, Cynthia's Bevel% v. 8. 

6t. Light-headednesg. 

And ho, repulsed— a thort tale to make« 

FW into a sadneis, then into a fast, 


line. The opposed surfaces of the plates are sometlrnee 
covered with sharp oorrmtlona In dlrectiona at right 
aiifflus to each othen and sometlmei flUed with sharp 
points which face eaon other and inoreajie the power of the 
instrument. 

lightning-bug (llt'ning-bug), n. A firefly or 
^osphorosoent beetle of the family Lampy- 
ridw, related to the European glow-worms. Two 
common spedes are PyraOtomma anpukrta end P. Ao rosWa 
The genera Phrngodet, , ^ 

XarA^, Mimphotus, W 
and iHootomtu hav-o TM 
more or loss wlnglesa 
degraded, larvltorm fe- 
muea, which are lu- 
minous in abdominal 
patohea. The males of 
the same genera are 
winged, and resemble 
the oommon lightning- 
bogs, giving a more or 
leaf intenae flash-light. 

Anotherllghtnlng-bugof 
theeastarnUiilted States 
io Phtdurio pmntyhani- 
oa, about half an inch 
long,of ayellowlah color 
with a nw iU'deflned 

lines of black or brown ; ^ . 

both sexes have winga and long elytra, and the Inminous 
larva has a bniah-llka anal log. A third qieelea,, oommon 

to party of the Misrimlpri vi^j ty v^hieh 

haa blaoklah-brown elym maiguied with pd^d^, a^ 
ayellowprothorax with a central blade spot Tbetirolait* 
named belong to the snbtymlly Laimpyrtiuo, 



Of f 



log of Uimi augnl- 


S5ss:iaS!J~«Kasn.ti« 


UfMnl&C^^print 

lt|lh*iilfiMiirtnf «. AlEmoollAd 

or tree-Ske numng sometimes fonnd on the 
bUh of men and animals and on clothing 
struck by lightning, or in the neighborhood of 
the stroke, mid popularly supposed to be an im^ 
msiion of the Imagos of surrounding objects. 
Thst mil iB the osie le nlghly improbeble, end tbe low 
wellaattaentiaeted inetenoee yet remiln to be Moounted 
for* 

UAtaillg-proof (llt'ning-prbf),a. Safe or pro- 
tected from lightning. 

l^tnlsg-nroteetor (lit'ning-pr^tok^tor), n. 
Siune as J^htnifi^rreHier, 

lightning-rod (Ift'ning-rod), n. A pointed, in- 
sulated metallio rod erected to protect a build- 
ing or a vessel from lightning; a lightnings 
conductor. Lightnlng-rode ere etteohed to buildlnge 
end other Btraotarei for two piirpOMi : (i) to prevent ns 
ftf ea poeelble ludden dlMheivee of electriolty from 
olonde to eerth through or in the neighl»orhood of the 
holldlttt; (2) to form e Une of leeet realetanoe for any 
each dfioheiso, ihould it take place, and thoa prevent 
damage to the building. In order that a lightning-rod 
may be eSlolent for the flrit puipoee, It is provided with 
one or more (preferably aeveral) sharp pointa at lU up- 
per end, with the view of gradually dieohargiug the tdoo- 
irlolty of the aurnmndlim atmondiere to earth. (Boo 
pouuf <if potnU, under wdnL) With renard to the moot 
cSioient form for a lightning-rod to fnlfll the eeoond pa^ 
poee for which Ughtning-rode are erected, there have been 
great dlfterenoee of opinion. Eeoont develc^enta of 
hleotrioal theory and experiment indicate that the form 
of tbe oondnotor is the most Important element, the par- 
tioolar kind of metal being of oomperatively little account. 
The oondnotor ahould be in the form or a ribbon or a 


^aouon, 

Impediment to a endduu mah of electriolty. Care is alio 
taken that the rod or conductor Ito well connected to earth, 
•Khar through wet aoll or through a network of wate^ 
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It miteth 10 iltly with that Hokkamt affeotion of joy 
wherein Ood diUgntoth when hit lainta pr^ him. 

j^ootiTEcolei. Polity. 

This newi ihould make you gyMeomi, brlim Joy to you. 

meSer, Loyal Subject, U. 1. 

Pope’i underatandlng waa no leM Tigoroua . . • than 
hli fancy wai ligMmmt and einightly. 

Study Windowi, p. 410. 

llghtsomely (llt'sum-li), orlo. In a lightsome 
muuncT. 

Ughtsomeness^ (lit'sum-ncB), n. The state or 
miality of being liffhtsome or of emittizig or 
showing light, lammousness. [Bare.] 

It is to our atmoiphero that ... the {(yMaomiiieif of 
our air and the twilight are owing. 

OMynt, rhlioa. Frin. of Nat BdUgian. 

lightsomeness^ (llt'sum-ncs), a. The quality 
^ being lightsome or not heavy. 

Dmyion could write well, and had an agreeable Hgkt- 
tonutMti of f anov. 

^LofwOlt Among my Booki, Sd ear., p. 1S8. 
light-spillted (Ut^Bpir'i-ted), a. Having a light 
or cheerful spirit 

llght-Stmek (llt'struk), a. In injured 

by exposure to actinic light; fOg^d, as a sen- 
siiisea plate which has b^en insumciontly pro- 
tected from light, or has been used In appa- 
ratus leaking fight. 

UA^tight (ut'tlt), a. Impervious to light; ex- 
cluding the light ^^rfeotly. Compare air~%ighu 
Ught-’lTOSsel (lit'ves^el), n. Same as Kaht^nip, 
light-waye (lit^wav), n, A wave of the lumi- 
mferous ether; a wave of light, 
light-weight (Ut'w&t), n. In HporUng, a man or 
an animm of a certain weight prosenbod by the 
rules, between that of the middle-weight on one 
hand and that of ihofeaHher-weight on the other ; 
hence, any person oxlight weight or of compara- 
tively little imjportanoe. 


UgnltlflHmi 

wood or agalloohum: same as alow, 8.— Af. A 
bitter drug: same as aloes, 1, 

The wotol teres that they leten fUle 
Ai bittre weren out of term kynde, 

Porpeyne, MiBl(yiie(do«[w 

Ohmuer, TroUn% iv. ugy. 

llgnatUe (lig'n^til), a, r< NL. UgnaUHSf < L. 

wo€>a. Cf, In oof.| growing 

on wood; lignicole. 

n.' A Middle English fonn of linei>. 


:'n?-us), 


ima (lig'n^us), a. (s Bp, Umeo us Pg. It. 
% 9 ioo, < L. Udneus, wooden, < Ugnnm, wood; 
seel^um.] Consisting of or resembling wood; 
woo&n; woody; in having a wood-like 
texture; woody, as distinguished from herba- 
ceous. Also llgnose, 

Fbr it may bo they rehoote of vlnei and roots of red 
rosoBl being of a mure Ugnsoui nature, will Inoorporate 
with the tree Itielf. Baelim, Nat Hist, 1 504. 

UgneouB galls, in entom., galls which sre hard and In- 
dttstlo, resembling wood in lurootare.— IdgneoUB mar- 
I, wood coated or prepared so os to resemble marble, 
lescent (liff-ues'ent), a. [< L. Ugnum, wood, 
•esosnt.] Tending to bo or become ligneous 


Ughtning-tllbe (llt'ning-tilb), n. Same as /td- 

ifSiSo’-lOTetfllt'a-luvO.w. [Promthophme Having light or r ™ 

l^ht love, i. e, trifling or oaprieions in lovo.] iRsot vnugs. (A*?. . . 

1, A light, capricious woman; a wanton co- 
quette. 

Sou my quean, you and 1 must part aooner than perhaps 
a Buiuh as you expected to part with a-^llkeiy 

young fellow. Seou. 

A. An old danoe-tune. 


wiugs. 

Of feather’d CnpiA Skik., Odiello, L 8. S88 l 

Ught-wltted (lit'wit^ed), a. Having a feeble 
or weak iuiellect. 

For lypht-wOtedor dronken, sureu men will name thee in 
talke. SabmB ^ (£. E. T. aX P* 82. 


Olap ns into IAgU>o*4mu ; that goes without a burden ; 
do you Bing it, and 111 dance ft 

ahak^t Uuch Ado, UL 4. U. 

llAt-orgUi (lit'dr^gw), n. In siftom., one of 
the lummouB organs of certain insects, situated 
in the thorax or abdomen, 
llgllt-rooill (llt^rdm), ft. 1 . A small apartment 
next to the magazine in a ship of war, in which 
li|^ts for iUuxmnating the magazine are placed 
behind thick glass windows, to avoid danger 
from carrying nre among the explosives, .^so 
oalled lighUhoXv-^B, The room at the top of 
a lighthouse coutalniug the lighting appara- 
tus. 

Ugllt-slliP (llt'ship), n. A vessel riding at an- 
^or and displaying a light for the guimuioe of 



resinous pine wood, 



They (Indlansl moko s hearth in the middle of their oa- 
1100 , raising it within two inches of the edge; upon thle 
they ley their burning ligktmod, split Into small shivery 
each spllntor whereof win blase and bum, end for end, like 
a candle. Htvmty, Virginia, ii 

A negro woman on her kneee was hastily llghUiig a Are 
on the broad hearth with Hi UffMvood^ and In another 
moment there waa a strong aromatic odor, and the brilliant 
blaie. Harver'i LXXVIU, 243. 

a tWOOd knot, (a) A pine knot naed for kindlings. 
1 C niddyinio]Llwwmator«ni5^ so called from )ta 
mess. /New ileme, North OaroUna.] 

llghtwood^ (lit'wdd), n. [< Ught^, a,, + wood^.2 
An inappropriate colonial name for the Aus- 
tralian tree Acacia McUinoxylon, more properly 
called hlackwoode 

Iigb 1 ^ 00 d 8 (]lt'wtui},», + 

t&ine as coa4ihwood, 

llghtyt (li'tf ), a. [ME. lighty^ ligtif < Ught^, h., 
+ -yi.] Full of light; illuminated; not oV 
soure. 


Us, wood cc 

llgll68ceilt (liff-ues'ent), a. [< L. %nam, wood, 

+ •emceniv'] Tending to bo or '■ 

or woody: somewhat woody. 

Ugnicole (lig'ni-kdl), a. [< L. lignumf wood, + 
Mderov dwell.] Same as agnicoUtic. 

Ugniooline (lig-nik'v-lin), a. [< lignicole -f 
J»c.] Growing upon wood, as some mosses, 
lichens, and fungi. 

■ ‘’eromi (llMlf'g-nMi), o. r< L. W/iH/ijr, < 
]gnvm, wood, + /«t. = E. beafl,2 Producing 
or yielding wood. 

Ugnlflcaldon (lig'ni-fi-kft'shqn), n. [s F. Ugnifl- 
cation ss Pg. l^iflca^fj as li0ivtf + -ation; 
see -fleationT] Tho acd of lignifyin^, or the state 
of being lignifled; tho process ofbecoming or 
of making woody: an alleged conversion of 
animal matter into wood, not confirmed by 
seiontifie invostiMtiou. 

; „ ‘ I “ 1“ 

H. 14(jfium,Vood, + /omo, form.] Like wood ; 
resembling wood.— jignifimn akbsstos. See os. 

(lig'ni-ri), Ve t and i,\ nret. and pp. lig- 
nified, ppr. lign^ying, [s F. lignifier =9 Pg. 
(rofi.) tignificar^ < L, lignum^ wood, + facerc^ 
make: see To convert into or become 
wood; iD^e or grow woody. 

As IntomBl cells grow older the protoplaiim disappears, 
the oellnloie aud a more framework of woody 

cells is left S, B. Umkik, Wonders of Flaut life, p. 6. 

The object is, lu brief, wh^ appeal* to be a Bgwi/M se^ 
pent formed )M>twoon the outer bark and the wood— in the 
cambium layer, in fact— of a native trewknown aa the lp4 
_ gupp., peb. 17, 1« 

egetable cella whoM walla 
and more or less thickened by the de- 


LlahMhlp. 


mariners, in a position where the bottom or 
the d^th would render a fixed lighthouse-struo- 
tnre impracticable. Iight-ohlps have only auch maita 
aud aafla as will enable them to reach a portlf driven by 
■tonna from their onohorage. 

U^t-ahottg n. In An^o-Baxon times, a contri- 
bution of wax payable to the ohurch three times 
yearly. 

(Ut'sum), a. r< lights, a. , + some, ] 
fiknitting or manifesting light; luminous; not 
dark. [Now chiefly poetical.] 

However daik the habitation of the mole to our eyea, 
yet the animal itaelf flnda tbe apartment luffloiently Offkt- 
•smi, qgftffwffA Vloa^ vL 

It thou would’st view lair Melroee aright, 

Ck» vialt it by the ^e moonlight ; 

For the gay Deems of UbMiome day 
ood but to fkmt the mins gw. 

l lA fi a cWD#* (Ut^gnm), a. [< Ughi^, a., + -eomcej 
Haring tiie quality of li^tness or buoyancy; 
Egfat-baarted; cheerful or cheering; gay; airy; 
k^rlive. 


Zdgla (lij'i-fi), n. [NL., < L. Ligea or *£4gia, < 
Gr. Alyeia, a water-nymph, fern, of hiyOf, olear- 
voiood.] 1. A Fabrioian (1798) genus of iso- 
pod emstaoeans, now referred to the family 
(MieokUc, It contains certain sea-slaters, as 
L, oceanica. Also Xygto.— A. The typical ge- 
nus of JAgiintB or lA^idm^ having a few Euro- 
~)ean and Asiatic species. Duponchel^ 1829. 


(U-jri-d«),n.j/l. p?L.,<74/7(a4'-fdfl?,] 

le Ligiinoi rated as a family. Usually called 
lAMm, 

Xiii3ln»(lij-i-3'n8),ft. nl. [NJj.,<Iri^a + -<nar.] 
A subfamily of geometrid moths, typified by the 
genus lAgia: also named Idgiidw as a family of 
Oeomctrfna or Phakeniice, it is widely distributed, 
and contains 7 genera of motha with the body itou^ front 
prominent, pelpi variable, aatentus stout, neonate in tbe 
male, thorax very short, wings entire ana unmarked or 
very sltohUy apeokle^ tarsi mnoee, and hind tibte four- 
tnuired. Uauallv oalled Btomu. 

Umagit a. A^dle English form of 

lincaigee 

Ugnaloea (lig-uaPdz), a, [< ME, Ugne dtoeSf 
C OF. lignaloeSf Ugnedoe^ Ugne ahee, lingaloee, 
Hngnaloelfeto,,<LeUgnumaloca: %fiiiifi,wood; 
aloes, gen. of aloe, aloes: see aloes.] 1. Aloes- 


C. V. Mtyt Sol. Amor. Bupp., Feb. 
Ugnlfled cells, in wAyi. tot, vegetable cell! whom walla 
have been Indurated and more or less thickened by the de- 
position of lignin, thus boi^ converted into woody fiber. 

Ugnln (lig'nin), n. [< L. lignum, wood, + -In^,] 
An oxganio substanee which forms the oharoe- 
tcristic part of wood-cells, bast-oclls, and all 
woody fibers, making tho greater part of tho 
weight of most dry wood, it is snperadded to the 
oolluloBe of primitive odls by depoeitlon on their walla. 
It is harder and more clastic than the latter, and abaorba 
comparatively little water. Iti chemical oompoaitlon ia 
not aatlsfactorfly made out : but it differs from oeUulose 
In being solublo In Bchultie* macerating mixture and in 
potasaium hydrate^ but not in oupio-ammoninm. It haa 
sometimes been called gykipsn. see ligriiptd eetlB, under 

UgXuP^ons (lig-nl-pCr'dus), a. [< L. lignum, 
wood, + perderc, destroy; ef. P. ligniperdca, 
insects destructive of wood.] Destraotive of 
wood; injurious to timber: speoiflcally ap- 
plied to various insects, crustaceans, and mol- 
lusks. 

linilte (lig'nit), fi. r< L. liwium, wood. + 
Brown-coal ; imperfeetlv formed coal, or that 
in which the original form of the wood is so 
distinotly preserved that it eon be easily recog- 
nized by the unaided eye. ugnite usually contains 
oonsiderAly more hygroscQplo water than doea true cool, 
and ia Inferior to the latter ai a fuel. It oontalna de- 
cidedly more oxygen than true ooel, and in ita general 
chemical compuntlon ataudi midway between ooel and 
wood. It la not limited to any particular geologloal for- 
mation, but is more ebnndant in the more recent atrata. 
Thefosafl fudloltheTertiaiy it almostsU lignite; and In 
the Tertiary coal, Where the vegetable atraoture may not 
perhapa be dlatlnotly reoognlsaide, the jweeenoe of 10 or 
12 per cent of water li an Indication of unperfeoloonver- 
alon of the material into ooal. There are, boweverjiTertia- 
ij ooala which are ncariy as free from water ss those ^ 
OiriKmtteroas sge usually ara ao. tor Inriinoe, some of tm 
ookl of soutbem Colorado, which Is etthor of very early 
Tertlinr or late Oretaoeous age. 

U^tie (lig-nit'ik), a. r< lignUic + -to.] Con- 
sSsBng of or eontaaidxig iigiiite,*Ilfiiitlo gm|h» 
Same aa Xoramfr prmq> (wlMdi aee, under preimiX 

llg^tlfonmB (fig>iii-tif >rna), a. vC^ic + 
L. ferre n E. hearl.l In geoh, lignite-bearing; 
containing beds of lignite or brown-eoal| M 
osrtain strata. 



lignltiit 


Ittie V* 

.}At ppr, UqMUaiiig. 
convert into lignite. 


t : pret. and pp, U 

[s 


8451 

rays of the tubnlifloroni and the corollas of the 
To ligiiliflorons CkmpwHta^ ( 6 ) Famished with a 
ligule: as, a Ugukiie grass; having a ligalate 
corolla: as, a Uguiate flower; having ligulate 
flowers: as,al^ttlaf 0 head.^ 8 . In jsroo/., strap- 
shaped: specifically applied (a) to the cochlea 
of vertebrates below maTninals, In distinction 
from helioine or hcUeoid; ( 6 ), in entomology, to 
„ parts which are long, narrow, flat, and pa^ol- 
sided or nearly so, as the toi^e of a butterfly. 
A lignlatsd (lig' 9 -la-ted), a. Same as ligiOate. 

\ liimle (lig^iu}f [< q. v.] In^t., one 
^ soverfl strapnfliapea organs or parts, (a) The 
hlsde formed by me oorolU iu eome or ill me flcnw of 
numeroui oompoilto pUmti. Bee lAguH/lorm, (b) The 
inembnuioui sppeudage which project! from the Mimmlt 
ot the lesf^ihim In many srsMea (e) The name li ex- 
tended by Qray to certain oatgrowthii analogoui to mo 
but, from the Inner side of tome petals (for example, thoee 
forming the crown in StOmt\ and also of some filaments (st 
in me stamens of dodder), (d) In SHagtndIa and /soAet, 
a pecnllar membranons scale or tongue arising from the 
upper suxfSoe of the leaf aborcme spurauginm when that 
is preaent. Also 


A large log two feet In diameter, and oompletdy AM- 
filed; was also seen. Aiaer.i/otir.Sl0i.,8dBer.,iCXZLM8. 

ligniFOroiU (lig^niv'$-rtt8), a. [h F. liqnivore: 

<L. wood, + vorare, eat, devoiir.l 

Wood-sating; living in and devour^ wood, 
either in a growing tree or in out timber, as the 
larve of many insects; s^lophagous. 

Ugnose (Uganda), a, and a. [< L. liffmms, 
woody: see lignous.'] I. a. Same as ligneous* 
n. n. An explosive mixture oonaisting of 
wood pulp saturated with nitroglyoeriu. It has 
fallen into disuse on account oi the special dan- 
ger attending its use. 

l^OUBt (lig^us), a. [k F, Ugneus s Pg. lig^ 
noao: < Klipnom, like wood, < wood: 

see Ugnum,2 Ligneous. 

Their lOfnmu flben wim oontlnnoas lengU^ 

Bqulvalent, compact, a bony strength, 

Brooke* UnlTenal Bcantr. ill - r 

niiin (Ug'mun), n. [L., wood aa used for 5 

uel^^^ly for makfog taUea, etc.)? prob. 

*that which ia gathwed* (ae. for firewood). < to- « .x««8^ « «{ rwr /a 

,er», gather : aee iopmid.] Wood, as oontraatod (,}* 

with soft tlBBuOB or with bark; tiiat part of ax- d® i 

ogODons plants which oompiisca the albumum 

and the diiramen.-iJnnBi<^wood cttiwoiM.; "® ^^^*® 

MdM.,.ieilo,u«toiltoU*piooecrf{aetnMoro«,uri[ „ 

deeamtlveobJiieteontilnliiBraoh.nUo. linUflOroiU n>B), a. [<NL.?«PkH- 

lignum-aloeB (llg'num-al^oa), n. Same as jiortMr,< L.f^a/a,astrap,H-^C/^*)*f^^o^®'= 
Ugn-aloea* ace Ugula and fiovoer*'] In hoi** having heads 

(lig'nnm-vl'te), n* pTL., < L. Ug^ composed exclusively of strap-shaped florets, 
fitti^wood, + eiUSi gen. of etfg, life: see Cffai.] llgimforin(lig'u-li*fAnn),a. [<L.Ki^fa,astrap. 
1. The tree Q-uaiaoum oj/ieinalef or its hard and ^ forma* form.] In entom*^ strap^diaj^d ; flat 
durable wood ; also, G. sanctum* See Ouaiaeum* and parallel-sided.~Ilgnllfteiu tonine or Ungnia 
—8. A name of several other trees of which wllns“ which tomther shmCiUt, ud partly 

the wood iB more or Icbb Rimilar to that of Q. ^fa»m t h eufauiii,atMlnrteon(^ 

IdgOflJflttj^gwyri^n), o. and n. . |;< lAj^ 
SSnoMU. (seedef.) -I- -an.] L a. Of or pertammg to Al- 

New South Wsles nave likewlaerooc^^uio seme name : lonso S^ria da Liguori (1096-^1787), anxtalian 
^ BO has Jrsfonon^M me bliwk van^ tree of bishop and saint, founder of the order of Re- 

or^UjpiUin-VltaaB Aeaela MeiUa of New Soum Wales. . 

-*wUne lifiiam-vlt«, Hoaiem dfwF^iii of me i*o^- Llguorllt (li-gwd'nst), e. [< Liguori (see Lf- 

€ ^fou^ln Jamtioai ^ , w guorian) •ist*’] Bnme nn Medemttorisi* 

•la (lig Wn), «. [Formatioxi not obvious.] l<hL*Hgurius/ryneunus,lyn- 

t part of petroleum which has a boiling- cmHo- ijtiottrium, < LGr. Gr, >,vym>- 

fuov (Theophrastus), X^Koiiptov^ hyyobptov, Xvy- 
yovpitjVj Xay^piovf ^aytrhpiov. a sort of gem (Sep- 
tuagiut, tr, uob. loshem)} ongin obscure ; appor. 
(in the form htysohomf the other forms being 
then eormptionB), s (^^k-), a lynx, + oiftov^ 
urine, an etym. aoeompanied by, and perhaps 
originating, the statement that the gem was 
believed to be lynx’s tnrlne petrified. The origin 
has also been referred to L. Ligwria (Gr. Atyv- 
j. ii 1 1 T.. /Mfl, A<ywyrf«J) in northern Italy: see J^ptcHan.] 

pouent pa^ of tlio labium# in the ^iwaoptom it Some preoious stone. The word is used in the author^ 
bd^dop^, into a long tpnguo-llke 05pm, split into three j,ed version of the Old Testament to tranilste leOwm, the 

Hebrew name of one ot the twelve preoious stones set in 
the breastplate of the Jewish high priest (Ex. xxviil. 
xzxlx. 12). The lignre has been identified by some wim 
the laolnth, hut by omen with the opal or wim the tou]> 
malm. 

And the third row a Hpure, an agate, and an amethyst. 

Ex. xxviiL le. 


Ub 

*f A variely ot sphene or titanite, oe- 

ourrlngln oblique rhombic prisms of an aj^le- 
green color. 

ifinilitton (lig-n-rish^qn), n. [< L. UguriHo(n^), 
ngurritio{n^)^ a fondness for damties, < Ugukire^ 
ligurrirs* be fond of dainties, lick, lit. desire 
to lick, dosiderative of finperc, lick; see Ziolb.] 
The act of licking. [Bare.] 

^e emptying ot wiM-j^awMe and. ^e i^gurrMoii of 


j part of petroleum which has a boiling- 
point Wwoen 90^ and 120 ® 0 . 

Ikula (liH'v-lft)> n. ; pi. ligulm (-18). [NL., < L. 
nqula* a var. of lingula^ a little tongue, toimue 
of a shoe, strap, etc., a spoon, spoonful; dim. 
of linguaj tongue : see UnguaLI 1 • In hot, same 
as ligule.'— 2* In entom,\ (a) A fleshy, mem- 
branaceous, or homy anterior part of the labi- 
um, attached to the inner surface of the men- 
tuxn, by which it is sometimes entirely conceal- 
ed; the terminal or distal one of the three cem- 
ent parts of tlio labium, in the HymsnopCsm it 
into a long tonguo-llke ontan, split into three 
jwrti, of which the onter twosrecalludthe poare^ome and 


) Intermediate one the pfoMsor/inpigi. (Soeout under 
Hj^nenopUira.) Sometimes the term Abula Is applied to 
the united palptgen orpalpns-beaiinglobcsof thelablu 
which cover and conoosl the true Ugula In me Co 
tern the Ugula ti properly me central dlvlBlon of the 


lum. 


urn, between the paraglomw; hut, as the latter are often 

wanting, mo tennA^ula has come to be used ay nonymous- ... . w 

ly wlthJaMiim, where the termfoWum Isnied as applying Ziig1iria& (ll-gu'n-grn), a* and a. [< L. Liguria 
only to me anterior division, excluding fiwntiim and me- ((Jy, AtywtOf Ai^pia), < Ligurss (Gr. ' ' 


See out under nuuth'Parit * ' (A) A process 
on the elytra of certain beetles. Sec e&i^al*— 
8 . In gnat, a band of white nervous substanoe 


)W)» Pl- 0* • 
in northern Iti 
from the same ^ 


V. JJi B unitu UX WJUAbU uurvuun BUUQI/UUVV) _ 

^Mering the membranons covering of the pos- to Liguria, an anoieut dis^ct on the coast d! 


Aiyvec, A/- 
... , or Ligurt a people 

Of. Li^ticum and hvage, 
it, source,] X. a* Pertaimug 


terioT part of the fourth ventricle of the brain 
on eacn side, and extending from the olava to 
the strifio acustioe, where it winds around the 
restifprm bodies. Also called imia vonlrieuli 
guarii,alaponiiSfKadponticulus*—4t, {oap*^ A 

S enuB of simple cestoid worms, type of the fhm- 
j JUgulidtB^anyiXLg an unsegmentod elongated 
body with two lateral depressions at the head 
end, and numerous sets of sexual organs in 
longitudinal series opening on the median line 
of the body. These endopsinuites inhabit flmes and 
am|»hlbiani^ and aequire their matured oharaoter In water- 


Btrap-llke. 

As oooaalonal appendages* * . must be mentioned stip- 
ules, hguker straotarea and wood-like outgrowma 

AmSt, liotai^Ttnuis.X p. m. 

Ugnlmria 

+ -oHa.] ^ 

the class Cesioidea* 


northwestern Italy and southeastern Franco, 
inoludi^ Nice, the south of Piedmont, Genoa, 
part of Parma, etc. in the preaent kingdom of Italy 
Liguria la a oompmmento or department comprising me 
provinces of Genoa and Porto Maurlsio.— UgUXlan DCe. 
Apte UgnMea, the Italian honey-boo, IndigenoaB to me 
south of Baropa.^XJfnzla& flea, the Gulf of Genoa. 

n. n* One of a race inhabiting in ancient 
times a great part of northwostem Italy, espe- 
cially in the neighborhood of Genoa, and occu- 
pying also much of soutbeastem Gaul. The U- 
gurisna aeem to have been ethnioally diatinot from Iberi- 
ans, Gaula, and the main stock of Italian tribes. They were 
Btthjngated by the Romans during the second century be- 
fore the Christian era. 

^ + -ar®.] Of or llgurlnilfl (Ug-O-ri'nus), n. [NL., < L. Liguri- 

conristing of ngulie; fixs, Ligurian: see Ligwian*} 1. An old name 
of the green linnet, or siskim now commonly 
osXLod Chrgsomiiris spinuB* Hence rodEp.] 
(a) A genus of frinmlllne birds having the sis- 
kin as its type* Briasont 1700, (h) Another 
genus of biras having as type the g^enflneh, 
ZoaHa ehHoris of LiimflBus. Koch, 1810.^8. 
A genua of qddeni, Karsok, 1878. 


The UguUaa rated as an order of 


[< JiguXa -I- -afsi.l 1 
: md chiefly of the 


e f%i, name of a diteict of Italy 


’ (see lAguriain)^ 


Fnrrsr, Julian Homs^ p. M. 

UgOflticiim (li-gus'ti-kum), «i. [NL* (Llnna* 
us), < L. ligusHeum, a plant indigenous to Ligu- 
ria, lovime, < lAgusticus (Gr. Aiyvertitdc), Ligu- 
rian, < lAgus, lAgur, a Ligurian: see lAgurian* 
Bee ioecMc, ult. < L. ligusUeum*'\ A genus of 
umbellifOrous plants belonging to the tribe 5s- 
selinew, subtribe SeUnew* aistlngnished by an 
ovate or oblong fruit with numerous oU-tubes, 
and 1 ^ having seeds with a flat or slightly con- 
cave face. There are about 2A species, which are found 
throughout the whole northern berolipbm LStoNmni, 
me Seotohlovage, Is sometimes need as a potherb. It is 
common on noTthem shores, in Amerioareaohing south to 
Rhode Iiland. L.aeto<fomiim,oinediMmdoandafi^^ 
has alsrge root with the strong sioinatlo odor ana taste 
of AiMiAa. 

lignimii, ligufltrine (li-gus'trin), n* [<£<piM- 
trum + -m’J.J The bitter principle of the privet, 
Ligustrum vuJgare* 

Idgllltnim (li-gus'trum), n. [NL. (Linnaeus), 
< L. Ugustrum* privet.] A genus of plants 
belonging to the order Oleaeea and the tribe 
OUinm, distinguished by the Induplicate co- 
rolla and the terminal panicles of the flowers. 
There are about 26 species, natives of temperate and trop- 
ioal Asia, of Europe, and of Australia. They are ahroDs 
wim oppoaite entire amooth leaves. L. wigeire, mo 00m- 
moii privet, makes neat hedges, bearing ollm^ well, 
hence called prim and pri/mprinL The bard white wood, 
though small, aervea some purpose in turnery, the twigs 
have oeen used in Belgium in tanning, and the haik ylelai 
the hitter priiioiple liguitrin. The Japan privet. L* Jo- 
ponkem* with broader, evergreen leavea, is a onltivated 
spooler which, like the former, will grow in shades and 
may be used for hedges. 

Llgjnmfl (lij'i-rus), n. [NL., < Or. h'^pde, pli- 
ant, flexible.] A genus of scarabs, of the sub- 
family Dynastincr* it is an important gronp, confined 
to North and South Amerloa and the Weit Indloi. Four 
■pecies inhabit the United States. L. ruyiespi Is me greet- 
est enemy of the snw-eauo in Louisiana, and alio Injores 
corn, h, httUbertwatuM is inJurions to the sugai^'Cane In 
South America. HwmiMert 1247. 

llkt, n. A Middle F^glii^ form of liluA* 

likable (li'ka-bl), a. [Also liksahk^ < Uk^* 
v., + •nblc.'] "Of a nature to attract lirag; apt 
to be liked: as, a likable disposition. 

Harry wai liked because he was NX!a6f0. 

Thaektray, Virginian^ lUU. 
Ferrii^ the pousul, i^mmi to be a^|rood fellow_ in Inten- 


tion, and a IttoMs one in perion. a. A. itfv., CXX. 218. 

We oaniiot make mnob out of his military lervloeabiit 
he [Franklin Pieroe) is a iUteaUe man, and hu ak much of 
•* Young Amerloa” as we want. 

Jforey, in Curtia'a Buehanan, IX. 88. 

likablenefls (irk^bl-nesl, n* The quality of 
being likable. Also spelled likcableness. 

The agreeableness of a thing depends not merOly on Ita 
own Nkeableneee, but on me number of peoide who can be 
got to like it. JhiiMs. 

likamt, n* [E. dial, leecam} < ME. Ukam, Ueam, 
likamc, Uoame, lykam, lykamc* Vyeome* lighame, 
Hckam* liehame, etc.. < AB. lUShama, Ikhma (b 
OB. Ukhamo h OFries. Ukkoma* Ikma m D. lU 
chaam, ffaehaamsMLG, lieham, kehame bOHG. 
WthamOfliehamo, MHG. Zichame (also OHG. Hk- 
hinhamo* IfhMnamo, MHG. Ikhname, G. lekk* 
nam) h leel. likamr, likami b Sw. (oba.) leha^ 
men s Dan. legeme), body, lit. 'body-covering,’ 
< Ik, bo^, + hama, a covering: see liJcel' and 
hame^* The compound has a poetical aspect, 
and doubtless originated in poetical use, like 
the equiv. AS. JUBsdhoma, 'flesh-covering,’ hdn^ 
cdfa, * Done-chamber,’ banf^i, ^bono-vessm,’ bdfi- 
hUs, ' bone-house,’ bdnloca, 'bone-chest,’ etc.] 
The human body. 

As aneres and eremites that holden hem in bore eri)y% 

Oonoytyw nost in oontreea to earien a-boute 

For no l^eronse lyflode hure 1^ 

Sue, thou art to blame, 

To thla eutyaed thou mci 

He riiamea with ^ 

Uka^f (Hk), a. [< ME. Uke, lyhe* in southam 
use assibuated iM, liike, Igehe, < AS. He, tha 
body (the living body, but also sometlines a 
d^ body}, Hdc m OFries. flk s D. Wk 
m MIiG. Uk* Heh, neut., m OHG. Hk, n., L, 
MHG. m, H^, f., G. kieke, f., the b^, a 
dead hody, b IceL Hk m Sw. Hk as DanT^, fl 
dead body, ■ Gkith. kik, the bo^, flash. Frm 
this noun, barides tha assibilated foim 



Ukt 

ind the oomponnds Ukam end likewahe, Ucth 
wakt, Uekgai»^ etc., areult. dhriyed a. and 
e. end n. , with their derivatives, 
end the suffixes 4y\ as well as the tenni- 
nations of each, erml, meh (So.sio), thiUc, which 
CwhUk), etc.] 1. Body; form; the body of a 
human being or of any animaL 
Tbit In a mannei lyk$ 

The devel to thle miurden com. 

MSLC6U.TfSiOwm.b7. (HMieM,) 
Thanae hadde Witte a wyf was hote dame Stodye, 

That lene waa of lore and of Ueh^ bothe. 

JHer$ Tlowman (DX x* S> 
Out of her womanisehe honde 
Into a brlddei lUn 1 ftndo 
She WM tranitormed forth wlthall. 

Oowtr, ConL Amant, t. 

2. A dead body; a corpse. 

Bar on the mom, whan it wa» day, 

Three Uktt were ta’en free the oaatle away ; 

Sir Olnf the leal, and hie hride aae fair, 

And hia mlther. that died wl’ aorrow and oare. 

Sir OhUfamd Me Mif-Kiao'* DaugkMr (Chlld’a Ballada, 

(li 801). 

likes (Ufc), a. and n. [< ME. Uke, lylce, lyk, lyk, 
also assibileted licA, liohe, lyche; not, as stated 
in the dictionaries, < AS. Uic, like, there being* 
no such AS. adl, butjliy anherosis, in later ME,, 
from the earlier ME. iUJccj ilykCf ilyehct oUke, 
alykCf alyehef etc., < AS. goltc, eto., like (gcliea, 
u., one like), the numerous ME. forms being 
merged in E. alike : see alike, where the relation 
to Iwe^, AS. lie, body, is explalnod.l 1. a. 1. 
Of similar form, appearance, or quality ; of cor- 
responding kind, amount, extent, degree, etc. ; 
eorresponding; equal or equivalent; analogous; 
agreeing in some noticeable respect: as, terri- 
tory of ttke extent; two men of /tAc pursuits and 
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To look like, to ahow likeUhood or probability of 
a atate for: aa, the w«»ather lootr like elearliis, 


likellhooa 


ot: te in form or thing desired. It is nsually explained 
I0oiioq.j at directly from WAe®, a., 'to be like or suitable' 

tn. 1. ApSaon or1w5r!?iioiblii.g an- 

rived, except by assuming an apheresis Impossi* 


Eli living lAa law never living eya 

Spelmr, F. Q., L viL a 
He woe a man. take him for all in all, 

1 ahall not look upon hli NIe again. 

gSok, Hamlet^ 1. 1 Isa 
Yonr ladye haa a steed, 

The Uk€ 0* him 's no in the land o' Leed. 

IF«Ns’« ladye (Child's Ballads, X. 164)k 
What more notnnll then every kte to prodnoe hli lOs, 
min to beget man, fire to nropaMte flrolT 

JrUton, Churoh-Qovemment, L 4. 
2. In golf, a stroke which equalises the num- 
ber played by the other side.- Uke cures like, a 
. - .. . ithio maxim timilia 


SUaa was a man subject to Mm passions as we are. 

Jas. V. 17. 

U the men he both nought, thoir pralcrs be both lUre. 
Sir T. Mare, Cumfort against Tribulation <1578X ^ol* ^ 
But thou and I arc one In kind, 

As moulded Uke in nature's mint 

Tennyetm, In Hemoriam, Inlx. 
In proportion as the like units of an aggregate are ex- 
poeed to unlike forces, they tend to form dliferontlated 
parts of the aggregate. //. spenmt, Frtn. of Sooiol., 1 466. 

2. Having resemblance; similar in any respect; 
resembling: followed by io or a dative case 
(sometimes by an), the word or phrase governed 
by fo being, however, often omitted : as, they are 
as like (to each other) as two peas. {Uke is fro- 
' qnently lufllxed to nouns to form adjectives uenotliig re- 
semUonoe or in the manner of, as ohlldMw, inognet-MM.] 
li was nugbt no humayn body lyJw, 

But more better semed e thyiig ang^-«^. 

Bom. ^ Tartenay (E. E. T. B.), 1 087. 
He was lothly to looke on ; 

He was lyker a devil! then a man. 

Sepie <tf Man^Hon, (I/aUiwett.) 
Who Is Uke unto thee, 0 Ixml, among the godsV 

Ex. XV, 11. 

But thon art the Nkeet Auld Maitland 
That ever 1 did sec. 

Aula Maitland (OhUd's Ballad^ VI. 2S4> 
Bm. 0, he hath drawn my picture in his letter { 
Brin. Anything Ukef Shak., L. L. L, v. X 89. 

Gome hook into memory, Uke as thon wert in the doy- 
•prlng of thy fancies. Lam6, Christ's Hospital. 

8. Likely; liable. [Archaic or provincial.] 

Or that wurueris in wor what shall worths of ; 

LUkar at the lost end in laugore to bide, 

And tome vnto torfer, then any triet ioye. 

DettrwUon 7^ (B. E T. B.), t 2864. 
He Is Mie to die lor hunger in the place where he is. 

Jer. xxzviU. 0. 
Who was dead, 

Who monied, who was Hie to bo. 

Tmnpiois Audley Court 


, are cured by like 

^ like, whatever is similar or akin to that 

which has l>eeii named; something of a similar or com- 
parable choraoter* 

I am a stranger io any ooremonlos used by thorn in Mar- 
rlsge^ or at the Birth or a Child, or tke Uke, u they use any. 

Otmipier, Voyagee, II. L 60. 
Be is master of a certain set of wo^s, as Unity, Btyls, 
Firc^ Phlegm, Easy, Batumi, Turn, Bentlment, and Me 
Uke. Addieoti, Blr Timothy Tlttla 

like^ (Ilk), ade. [< ME. Uke, fyke, hy apherciig 
for alike: Bee alike, adv,, and cf. like^, a.] 1. 
InthosameoraBimilar manner; equally; oor- 
reepondingly. 

The thirde dsye that thlse cbflderen rode to-goder lyke 
as that ye haue nerde. MerUnCK. R T. 8,), 11. 191. 

Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that f oer him. Ps. cilL 18. 

How then can they. Mm wretched, comfort me? 

Ihe which no less need oomfortea to he. 

lady J*embroke (Arber's Bng. Gamer, L £61). 

2. In the manner of; in the same way as. 

Be strung, and quit younudves HIm men. 1 flsm. iv. 9. 
Mteone in prayer I stood. 

Langfmow, Voices of the Night, Frel. 
In the honest bosom of this heroic Dutchman dwelt the 
■even noble Ylrtues of knighthood, flourishing among his 
hardy qualities Uke wild flowers amofig rooka 

/refti^Knickorbookor, p. 898. 
Who the rdle of the priest and the soldier unites, 
And, praying Uke Aaron, like Joshua fights I 

TTAUHer^rYom Perngia 
fThis use of Uke la to nearly prepositional that the word 
as properly receives the name of preposition In it as do. for 
exomme, eaee, during, eepoad, in their prepositional con- 
structfona] 

8. Likely; probably. 

1 like the woric well : ere it he demanded 
(As him enough it will), I Id have It copied. 

Skak., Othello^ ilL 4. 19a 

4. An it were; so to speak: used after olausen 
or phraBes with a Bignlfication similar to that of 
suffixed to nouns. See HAo^, a., 2. [Colloq. 
or provincial.] 

They soy she was out of her mind Uke tor six weeks or 
more. Thaekeray, Vanity Fair, xizv. 

A drop of good beer puts new sap into a man. It oils 
his Joints Mm. 

Maykrw, London Labour and London Poor, UL 868. 


n YOU, oftoepb uy uBouuuMK^iui npucrvaio uBPoaai- 

bleat this early period.] X if ana. If. TopleaBe; 
be pleasing to; m agreeable to; suit; Batii^; 
used impersonally, and followed by an objeot, 
originally dative, of the person. 

1 wol you ten a litdl thing in prose, 

That oughte Ukm you. 

Cheemr, Frol, to Talc of HSUbeus, L 9a 
Late me nener no werke bigyune, 

LorA hut gif it lyke thee. 

jUSm Pornm, etc. (ed. Famlvoll), g. S6L 
The music Mms yon not BAak,T.G.ofy.,iT.a8a 
Bo soon os we ire past through the town, X wfll endeavour 
iMf snob discourse as best filM you to peM awiy the time 
till you come to yonr 111 quarters. 

Odium, in Wilton's Angler, ii. f87. 


wvitmi wiiBUTiuuwi^ wip nvnuii wviiw huiwi wp uw 

and the thing u me direct object Bee def. X] 

2. To regw with favor; be well affected to- 
ward; be pleased with ; take pleasure in. 

And tho that lykye with me to lender and trewly tent to 
me will take. 

Ban wonuo In wmth wlthoutyn end<^ Pork Plaiyt, p. 0. 

If I Mm thee no worse after dinner, X will not pert from 
thee yet Shak., Lear, 1. 4. 144. 

He first deceas'd ; she for a little t^'d 
To live without him, M'd it nol^ and died. 

SirU. WoUtm, Death of Sir Albert Morton's Wife. 
** Be reasonable, Lonis— be patient 1 IfOeyoubecanse 
yon are patient" 

** Like me no longer, tlien ~ love mo instead," 

Ckarhtte BnmU, Shliley, xixvi. 
I Mm a monk ; I Me a oowl; 

I love a prophet of the soul. 

Bhiermti, The Problem. 

8. To affrcc with, as food or drink. BalliweU, 
rProv. Eng.]«gyiL E Like, Low; be fond of, rdish, 
fwicy. Like and love differ greatly in strength or warmth, 
and may differ In kind. Like may bo feeble and cool, and 
It never has tho Intensity of low. We may IGv or even low 
a person : we only Mm tho most palatable kind of food. 
With on infinitive, Mm Is tho common word, low being A]h 
gvijiriite only In the hyperbole of poctloal or rhetorical 

n. intrane. If. To be suitable or agreeable; 
give satisfaction. 

Come, hoyiL sing cheerfully ; we shall ne'er sing yonnger. 
We have chosen a loud tune too, because It should Mm 
welL FUteker (and othm^, Bloody Brother, ill. X 

2. To be pleased or suited ; cbooso : used abso- 
lutely, but formerly sometimes followed by of. 

But when the mightiest began to Me qf the Christian 
faith, by their moons whole free statce and kingdoms be- 
came obedient unto Christ. Hooker, Bodes. I*ul1ty, viiL a 
You have been somewhat bolder in my house 
Than 1 could wdl Mm gf. 

Middleton, Chaste Maid, v* X 
He may either go or stay, aa he beat Men. Loeke, 

3. To thrive; grow. SalHwell, [Prov.Eng.] 


LHn UaMi. Bee Wowi.-^Llka fttn. flee Am.- Like (!*), n. [< lihf,v,y A UJdug; a fancy; 

mad. flee modi. an Inclination : used chiefly m the phrase litcei 

Uke^ (l!k), coftf, [< like^, adv.i being in part and dislikes. 
an abbr. of Uke cw.] As; as if **“ ■ 
fnooireot, and 


. i 

Ah ; aH if. Thia use ia com- 
ilv condemned oa Inooireot, and Is generally unac- 
knowledged 111 dlotlonariea. It ocouni aeveral umea in 
Bhakspere^ and not unfrequently in modem writers and ia 
common in ooUouiilal ano provincial uaage : oa he limped 
Iheennu-^ 


She uaed to aay,"It woa not her Ukee, bht her huaband'a 
or abe'd have bad me hack." 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 661. 
The editor of a magadne ahould be above peraonal Mw 


and Mikee, and Judge artiolea upon their merlta. 

Q. W.CwrUe, Harper's Mag., LXXIX. 476. 


Mw be had been hurt. 

But, Itte in Blokneas, did I loathe this food. iiv«a ntvx .. 7 r/ / u'l rrL 

Shak., M. N. D., Iv. 1, ITX Uw* (1^)> •• a., 3.] To be likely : 

Through which they put their heads, Me the Otuchos 


HkdUke. 

ptiiSHm ic 


with a pmsent orpait infinitive, a colloquial ex- 
HI ■■■mu KiruaeUkeiy.eameneair; aa, tho wall had Uke to 
laU (or to have fallen) upon me ; he had like to lie (or to 
have been) defeated. 

Forth la at Bury; but he fell ao between two forms u 
he had Uke, between both, to have fallen book to Boxford. 

Winikrtjp, Hist New England, I. 406. 

Yet they adventured to go beck : but It waa ao dark, 
and the flood waa ao high, that, in their going baok, thqy 
had Me to have been drowned nine or ten timee. 

Ampon, Pilgrim's lYogresa, p. 17X 
liki, uaed riliptloally, eoroething like the 
„.-d or aimed at; what one wants: aa, that ia 

j Me.— Bmffi Hkai, of that kind : a plaonaam fur 

eUher mmA or Me. 

Ye hold the tradition of men, oa the washing of pots 
■ad enpa : and many other iimA Mm things ye da 

Mark vii. X 

They found a large omotflx, eopeorioh veitmenta,beada, 
•ad of fueSMe trnmpeiyrifo^oie, Letteia, n. 16. 
1b fMA UkEk) kave tnoUnatlon for: be dispoeed to : fol- 
wsH>yaviibelDoanln-4wi: aa, he/eft MSrefusIng. 


chiefly or only in the preterit liked, equivalent 
to had Uke. Bee like^, a. [Bare.] 

He probably got hia death, as he Med to have done two 

S era by viewing the tioopa for the expedition from 

e wall of Eeuaingion-CNuden. 

Walpole, Lcttera, n. 198. (peniet.) 


do through their eloeka. Donrin, Jour, of a Naturalist, x. 

Like for at is never uaed in New England, but ia unive^ 
aal in the Sonth and West It has on Its side the authev- 
ity of two kings (ego sura rex Bomaiiorum et snpragnun- 
mstloamX Heniy VIIT. and Charles I. This were ampla 

Uke^t (Uk), V. f, : pret. and pp, liked, ppr. liking. 
galetkon, liken, compare; from the adj.: Bee 

TJl.-A _ TJl ^ ' J1 • 


iilui^, a. Gf. lihen.1 To regard or describe as 
reBembling; liken; compare. [Bare, lihan be- 
ing the form in common use.] 

And Mrs me to the peasant boys of France, 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., Iv. X 48. 

likes (lik), y.; pret. and pp. Uked, ppr. liking, 
[< He. Uken, tyken, < A». Ikian, l/oan, please 
OS. mn a OFries. Kkia em T>, lyken, suit, 
a OHQ. Uehin, Uehai^ W3(3t, Uehen, like, 
suit, please, a Icel. Mm, please, like, a Goth, 
leikan, also in comp. oaleiUMf^lease) ; prob. < 
lie, body, form ; see iltoi. The exact transi- 
tion of sense is not clear; nppas , ' be the form* 
(for a person^goveming the dative), i. e. the 


Bw,likhet;aAlike^ + *hood,] Likelihood, [Very 
rare.] 

llkeliheadf, n. Uklihede: < likely 4- -head, 

Cf . Ukelihood,! Same as likelihood, Chaueer, 
llkeUhood (Ift'li-hfld), n. [< Ukefy + -hood.] 

1, The state of being likely or probable ; prob- 
ability; likeliness; promise. 

What UkeUhood ot his amendmautf _ 
Shak., Bioh. XXL, L X 88. 
By all UkMood those Eldgea of Mountains do run in a 
oontlnned (ffiain fhmi one end of Peru and Cbfli to the 
other. Skimpier, Voyages, 1. 95. 

We were looking for an aneborlng-plioe where thm 
waa a UkeUhood ofuhlng. ShmiC, Sketches, p. 7X 

2. Promising state or appearance; stantUng; 
consideration. [Arohaio.] 



UktUhood 

Lett me In reimteleie banldimeiitk 
A fellow of no rnerk nor UMikood, 

AM., 1 Ben. IV., UL 1 46. 

8* Thftt which is probable ; a probability ; an 
indication. 

LMModet ere tboee [irgnmentii that often hit the 
tiiifth.andyetirenotalwaleseo; uthni; fioobeajoiing 
manne talketh often and that alone with looh a young 
malde. Brgo, be le In lore with her. 

Afr r. iritam, Bole of Eeaion. 

Againit which teeUmonleiL UMi/koodi, erldenoea and 
apparent aotioni of hie own, being ao abundant, the bare 
denyall of one man, though with imprecation, cannot In 
any reeaou oountervilleL MUton, Elkonoklaatce, xiL 

4t. Likcnesg; resemblance; siinilarity. 

There la no WtOthood between pure light end black 
derkneaa, or between lighteouineM and reprobatton.^^^ 

Ilkellneu (HkMi-nos), a. [< ME. likUneagc, 
Iffklinme; < Ukelv + -tMW/r.] The condition or 
quality of being likely, (a) ProbabOitj. <6)Bnita. 
bleneia; agreeebleneai. (cf) Llkcnem. 

That she knew not hla favoura IMyneaa 
» For many aoarrca and many hoary hearea. 

AMiuar. F. Q.. V. rlL SS. 

likely (Hk'li), n. [< me. UkU; by apheiesis 
forTWMfW, < AS. gelieUet likely, apt < geUe, 
like: see a., and If. 8lm^; con- 
genial; kindred. 

Lore ia a ooleotiall harmonle 
Of EMyharta. 

J^pmutTf In Honour of Beantle, L 196. 
8, That may be suitable ; preferred for a par- 
ticular reason or purpose ; fit or adapted, or giv- 
ing promise of bemg so : as, a likely subject for 
satire. 

In that batell Oarell waa Saner, 

And, an the atoiy lelth in euery wlae, 

He wee a UMy nnyght for that OflOco. 

QmuydMiJL E. T. BX L SUV. 

PffMSCf. Now Flaoator, where will you begin to ilah? 

Pimetar, WearenotyetoometoaliMplaoe. 

1. WaltoTht Complete Angler, p» OL 

The ewag-ahtipkeepera can alwaya find cuatomera *^for 
anything akely, with the Indlaponaable prorleo that It ia 
cheap. MayhiWf Loudon lAbour and London Poor, L 487. 

3. Having likeness to truth ; that seems or that 
may be true; credible; probable: as, a Ukely 
story. 

Moat UMy tia for yon. Skak., Cor., L S. UL 

Sore hath been their fight, 

Aa UktUut waa when two inch fbea met arm'd. 

HOton, P. L, vl. 68S. 

It aeeroi IMy that he waa In hope of being bniy and 
eonaplououa. /oAncett, Otway. 

Hence— 4, Within tho limits of probability: 
having a tendency; so situated or constitute 
that he or it will probably be or do something 
indicated: followed by an infinitive. 

Many thluga happen, not UMy to enaue from anyprom- 
laea of anieccdenolea. Afr T. Jmtne, Olirlat Mor., 11* A 

The election of the apeakcr ahowed that the duke waa 
not ItMy to have hla own way in the aaaembly. 

JSHtSbii, ConatHlat., 1 848. 
It la prorerbial that, If a man doea not oara forhlmielt 
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1 win bar lOm to a laldlay w 
That wami about the sfione. 

TAc Laidley Wam^Splndltilon'keMgh (phild'a Sellada, 

[L SSIX 

It la remarkable how exactly the oooaalonal derlatlona 
from Ita fundamental prinolplea In afree oonatitntlon, and 
the temporaiy Introduotion of arbitrary power, ftten It to 
the wont deqiotlima. 

8. To represent, declare, or describe as like or 
similar; compare. 

LUlwhlte waa hur llche to Ntne the henrde ftedy] ; 

Where la ther lengged in loud a Lady lo aweete f 

jlUmndm'qfMaeMtis(B.E.ZB.),lVKK 

Men may well lykm that Bryd [the phmiils?] unto God ; 
be oaoae that there nya no Ooa but on. 

MandmOe, Trarela, p. 4A 

And he Mid, Whereunto ihill we Bimt the kingdom of 
Ood? Mark Iv. SO. 

Well mey the preacher and the plonghman Im Menad 
together. Xegmef, Sermon of the Plough. 


8. A favorable or pleasing condition; attraethra 
appesrance; comeliness; in general, appear- 
ance. [Obsolete or archaic.] 
n^^not (mehr glue it no rower ^ graee^^an, M 


rather do diiflgure the atuffe and iplll the whole weil^ 
manahlm taking away all bewUe anil good liking from it 
Puttenkom, Arte offing. Poaale, p. UA 
Their young onea are in good likiag. Job xxxlx. A 
I aball think the worie of fat men, m long aa 1 have an 
eye to make dillerenoe of men'a liking. 

AAoA., U. W. of W., U. 1. 67. 
OaBldllg, on trial or probation; on approval: aa,toem 
gage a lervant on litiny^ 

Forood with i 


laKWBnw (Uk^nes), a. [^ ME* lihheBee^ WciteSf 
lykneSf by aphoresis from iliLweg, < AS. gelieneSf 
rarely lionea (as OS. golienaeait goHcnenei, gelto- 
nuaai s D. gelUkenia as MLQ. Hkenieae b OIIG. 
galihniHait gimnmsi^ ehilikniatta^ MHG. gelkh- 
niaeefgoUchnumie,(3t,gleichni8)f form, semblaDoe, 
im^, likenbss, < geUCf like, alike: see alike f 
Wce^^ a,, and -negg.] 1. The state of being like 
or alike ; the relation of two or more objects 
which a^e in respect to some quality; simili- 
tude; similarity; resemblance. 


Tteh 
Thy kin 


he is not liJMy to care mn^ for other people. 

Fowler, Shafteabniy ana Hutebeaon, p. 07. 

6t. Liable to happen or oome about; in pros- 
pect or expectation. 

Have you heard of no KMy warn toward, twlxt the 
Dukee of Oomwall and Albany? AM., Lear, IL L IL 
Grant that our hopea yet Ktely of ttlr birth, 
Should be ftUl-bom. AmT, 8 Hen. IV., L & 68. 

6. Such as may be liked; likable; pleasing; 
agreeable; commendable; promising; good. 

Thou art aa likely a fellow aa any la In the company. 

Middleton (and othera), The Widow, L 8. 

Thoae argent flelda more Ukely hahltanta, 
Tranalated aalnta, or middle spiilta, hold. 

Milton, P. L., ilL 4ea 

From 80 to 60 Muly young Horiea. 

Mom. Mereury, April 80^ 1796. 

He It waa who had let her know when HayterahankPann 
had been to let. esteeming It a Ukely piece of land for hli 
unole to settle down upon. 

jrn. OaekeU, Sylvia's Lovers, iv. 
. Time waa that Oaok was a . . • Ukely young man, and 
hla wife a very req^eotable woman. 

H. A. Stowe, OMtown, p. 11. 

lOnSr «■] ProbaWy; 

u msy Teasonsbly be sunnosecL 
like-mLdad (W Wded), a. Having a like 
disposition or purpose ; animated by the same 
spirit or temper; having the same or similar 
thoughts and tendencies. 

Fulfflyemyjk>yitliatyebeliimiiiMi;havlngteonffie 
love, being of one aeouid, of one mind. rhlL ii. 8. 

Ukan (U'kn), v, t, [< ME. Uhnm^lylmen^ Uenm 
s MLG. Wmen m Dan. Ugne m Sw. likna; as 
Uke^, a., -I- -eni (3). Gf. like% g.] If. To make 
like ; cause to resemble. 


^^d Gkid said, Let ua make man In our 

I aee thee what thou art and know 
f Wceneee to the wise bMow. 

Elndred with the great of old. 

TennyeoUi In Memorlam, Ixxlv. 

While BpMato ia putting on the Ukenem of a bniw mod- 
em town, TraU has nothing to show but Its snolent mom- 
oriea. If. A. JVseman, Venice, p. 180. 

8. That which resembles something else ; an 
express representation or copy; an emgy ; espe- 
cially, a portrait of a person, or a representation 
of an ammal or other object. 

What seem'd his head 
The Iftenaaf of akinfdy crown had on. 

MiUon, P. L., IL 678. 

Here, take my lAkonm with yon, whOtt tls so. 

Cowley, The Mistress, My Picture. 

UkSTOnit, o. See Uckeroua. 

Uk^akot (lik^w&k), n. [^so lykewake, also 
assibilated Uehwahe (also uy corruption lake- 
wakey latewake)\ < mE. ^memakey lykewaiky 
liehewake; < Uke\ lieh, a dead bo^, + wakey 
a watching: see liko^ and wake^, n. j A watch 
over a dead body. 

Ne bow Aroyte is brent to aishen eolda 
Ne how that Uehe-wake waa yholde 
A1 thllke night, no howo the Orekes plcgre 
The wake-pleyea, ne kepe I nat to seye. 

CActioer, Knight'^e, L 8100. 

The night it Is her low lykmoke. 

The mom her burial day. 

Yowg Benjfe (Ghild'e Ballads, XL 8O0> 

likewise (lik'wU). ade. [Abbr. of in like wiee. 
Of. Dan. UgervHe.j In like manner; moreover ; 
also; too. 

The same Thuridaye we layted, styll tranereyngeye see 
ayeust ye wynde ; and so kke wyee we dyde ye nyght fol- 
Ewynge. Ak* hT PylgrymagA p. 6L 

Then said Jeaua unto him, Go, and do thou Ukewlee. 

Luke X. 87. 

Ae there were many reformers, ao IOmwCss there were 
many refcraationi. Sir T. Sroume, Bellgio MedioL L 4. 

liUn (Id^kSn'), 91. [Chin., < li, the thousandth 
part of a tael, + kiny money.] A tax, originally 
of one cash per tael on the value of all sales, im- 
posed by tho people of China upon themselves, 
In order to make up the deficiency in the land- 
tax, during the Taiping rebellion (1850-64). 
It was to be set apart for mOitaiy purposea only, and waa 
Intended to be merely a temporaiy measure. It Is stiU 
levied, however, and nas been re^nlaed in treaUes by 
the fomlgn nations trading with Chiua. The rate varies 
at the different barrieri all over the country: but foreign- 
owned gooda are exempted from this and other local ex- 
actions by transit panes, which are issued by tho customs 
authorttlM on the payment of a commutauon of a| per 
cent id valorem. Also spHsUod lekin, 

There were imposed special taxoA or UUn dues [in 
China], on many commodities. 

17. A, Otma il 4 p., No. 70 (1886X p. aea 

lUdng (U'king), n. [< ME. likitMy Ukingcy Jpk- 
ynge; verbal n. of likely n.] 1. The state of be- 
ing pleased with something; favor: approval; 
inclination: pleasure: as, one’s Uking for a 
friend; he took a liking to the place. 

Yonre lyHng is that I shal telle a tale, 

Chaweer, ProL to Pardoner’s TalA L 169. 
niat liked, but had a rougher tatk In hand 
Than to drive liking to the name of love. 

AM., MuehAdo^LLSOS. 


Came but a whUe on Ukiw here. 

Vryden, Threnodla AugnatallA L 16S, 
Pray excuse him, madam : . . . he [the waiter] ia a vary 
young man on liking, and we don’t like him. 

ZMvfw, Our Mutual Friend, iv. A 
1. PredUoeUan, aUaehnmt eto. See IomI. 
(linking), a. [< ME. lihingey lykynge; ppr. 
of Ulw^y 0 .] l^easing; comely; good-loolong. 
1 wot no lady ao Kkpng* Bom. qf «Ae Boss, L 869. 
HhA thus In hlake, likyima to TroUni^ 

Over alle thlnge, he atod for to beholde. 

CAaiMef , TroQiia L SOA 

likiBglyti Gdr. [< ME. likinaly; < Uking, a,, *f 
-IgS.J Pleasantly; agreeably. 

Myn herte SI doun viito mj too 
That was woont sltten f ui UUngly. 

JHymne to Virgin, etc. (fi. & T. B.X 3^ 

Ukillgnesaf, n. [ME. Ukingnee; < liking, a., 4- 
-nesA] Pleasingness. 

Thli hauk of herte In southe y-wya 
Pursueth euere this f elsaunt hen ; 

This teisannt hen is Ukingnee. 

Uynme to Vityin, ot& (fi. fi. T. 8.X 38 

la, a. Bee um. 

lUao (H'lak), 91. and a. [Formerly also UlaMt, 
lelaok; dial, layloek; . lilasA UlaemPg. 
lilas B Bulg. Um, U^leka = Bohem. Ulak m Pm. 
lilak B Turk, leitag, < Ar. lildky < Pers. UUtf, UUuU, 
lilang, lilac (f ), prop, tho indigo-plant, with u- 
teration of the initial oonsonauf, < nmh (also 
nil 9 Hind, Ar. nil), the indigo-plant (iMk, 
bluish), < Skt. mla, dmrk-bluo mdigo, 9illf. te- 
digo-plant. Cf.anil.] L fi. 1. A shrub of the 
gonus Byringa* See Syringa, The oommon lllsee 
are A tmorie and A. Panus, with their varietiei; tM 
abound, especially the former, aa ornamental nianuL cul- 
tivated for their beauty and fn^ranoA Avu&vriiiatha 
larger species, having heart-shaped leaves and large thyr- 
sifomt olustom of pnrple Sowers— the ordinary pmw 
lilac or Scotch lllSA or, with white Sowers the eommon 
white lllao. There la also a blne-Sowered varie^r- A 
Pereiea, the Peralan UliA is a amaller, dander dima with 
looter paulelei and pale SowerA blooming later, and aloo 
having a white variety. Oounteu Joelka's inaA A. JoU- 
keen, discovered by the Oounteii von Joilka in Trannrl- 
vanla. Is a tell shrub with elllptioal-lanoeolate wrinklM 
leaves and blulsh-pujmle soeDtless Sowen. The Hha^ 
layan lilac, A Kmodi, n laigA with dense panldeA but Is 
not preferred to the oommon Ulaa The lilac was for- 
merly called pipe-tree or pi^-privete, and Miif-pgm on ao* 
count of the large pith that could easily be boM out of 
the straight shoots to make pipe-sterna. The oommon 
lilac has febrifugal properties. (SeeUkuine.) An ofi is ex- 
tracted from it for use in perfumery. Tbe name UUu hM 
alio boon given to varlons plants having some resim 
blonoe to the true Ifiac (aee pnrasea belowx 
A fountaina cf white marble with a lead oeitemA wbidi 
fountalue Is set round with six trees called Moek treea. 
Survey qf Noneueh JfVd^,ieM|ArgiKtoi^ 

8. The color of the oommon lilfto-bloggom; a 
pale-purple color, a oolor^dUk composed of one half 
aiiiSoial ultramarine, one sixth Chlnaae vermilion, and 
one third white will jjive ajllao.— AlMoan Ultg MeUd 


larly law snd Sne panicles.-- Genfia& Blao, an old m 
yinolal name for avalerlaiu prbhably urn- 


niuii: SamessOMMtiai/^ 
riko’f Ulae. See det, L^Hidlan UlAA ihe erape-myitlA 
Lage re tne m ia TmUea, a beautinil lyttnaoeaus ahrub from 
ChinA bearing large roae-eolored Sowera It li harw in 
the latitude m Washington, D. C. SometImaA alio, Jnite 
SeeBaffMarpte.— WfiS 

a. Of’ tbe Itebt-purple color of tbe flower 

of the oommon lilac. 

Bo Willy and 1 were wedded ; I wmw a^Klae go^: 

And t heiiu gera tang with 


a crown. 


lllaoeoni (U-l&'shlus), a. [< Woe 4- -eoet (ao- 
com. to -cMwowf).] Of the color of lilac: as, the 
UlaoeoHB throat of a humming-bird. 

UllM^ay (irh^-grft), 91. A very pale violet 
color. A oolor-diak oompoaed of one tliird arifSalSI 
nlteuaarine and two thh^ white might ba oaUad a lllao- 

ifiSilie (UMs-sin), a. [< lilac 4- -<9i63.] In 
ehem.y a oitter principle ibnnd in the lilao. 
lilao-mildew (UM^-miMdfi), 9 a A fmm 
Mieroepkanra BWcti^infeiting the leaves ecm 


ItlAo-raik 

„ Sftme M MStMHPitfdSnff. 

, r l§k-tli]*6t), n» A huniining-bird 

of the gemu PMBotoma. 

Ulfemfi n, rOrigis obsoure: perhaps < Hie, 
watt* oi Ht&e, + ME. hum, heme, etc., a man: 
seehsmS.] A heavy, stupid fellow. BaXHioelL 

Ye sre lueh e oilfi^ laoh mi um^ raoh a blooke, 

Beoh a WbmiMt laoh a hobali. lueli a lolioooke. 

UdSl, Koiiiiir lloliter, 111. & 

lile, a. A dialectal contraction of little, Com- 
_paie Uttt, 

UliAOem (hl-i-a's$-e), n. pL [XL. (S. End- 
licher), < L. Lilium, q. v„ + ~aeoa!.1 An order 
of monocotyledonous plants, characterized by 
the regular symmetrical and almost always hex- 
androus flowers, with a non-glumaoeous peri- 
anth which is froe from the generally tEree< 
celled o^ 


S454 

Loode alaron rpoa lannde luHtd was thanna 
JilSnMvt r 


Pomi(i)± UoniM), li. ia07. 
S. To sing or jday in snatches, and with easy, 
tripping grace, as a song or a tunc ; utter or 
pour forii with sprf 
gaiety. 

Our Jenny ainai aaftly the “Oowdeu Bruom kiiowea,** 
And Uo$te itUi twitOy the **MUkiutr the ew0M." 

Htmmi/, Oentlo Sbepberd, it 4. 


]Jgi 

rad floiran and bnlUeti In tbe axlli of ihenpotelmree 
rSStdfthere^n of Alpa, long 
ortTand the white or MsdonM Ub, ^ alio 

called onmiiieMtei % foond^^n tto nortbeniliedl- 


ova^. There sra with one ezoeption. aiz ats- 
mena cno before each divlifon of the perianth. Tlio fruit 
le s pod or beny containing from tow to many aeeda hav- 
ing a email embryo in ooploue albumen. It 1« a large order 
dlmeriad widely round the world, and containing about 
t,SQ0 apeclea of herbi, ehmba, and treea Many genera, 
•I LMm, TuHpa, Himefnikm, fumlah beautiful gorden- 
lloweri ; aome^ oa AUimnt yield oaouleut bulba ; a few, os 
AM, supply Important mediolnea ; and i*Acniriiim and a 
few others yiela a teztOe liber. 

Uliaoaons (lil-i-A^shius), a. r< LL, liUaeeua, of 
or belonging to a lily, < L, lilium, a lily: see 
Wy. J Penning to or characteristic oi lilies, 
or plants of the order Liliacooi; lily-like, 
lllief. a. An obsolete spelling of Im, 

Siloa (lil'id), a. [< lily + -«dS.] 1. Abounding 
in or embelliBhea with lilies. 


The Muse ihall . . . 

Such onohantment HU to thee 
That thou Shalt hear the life-blood Cow 
From farthest start to graas-blades low. 

LowM, To the Muse. 

n. intrans, 1. To sing or play a tunc in 
a sprightly, tripping manner; utter musical 
sounds flowingly and cheerfully. 

Lasses a* Mring before the break of day. 

Jaw BUM, riowera ufthe Forest 
Mak* haste an turn king David owre, 

An* HU wl* holy olangor. 

Jnfrtit, The Ordination. 

2. To do anything with dexterity or quickness ; 
spring; hop. [Bare.] 

Whether the bird Clt hero or thore^ 

O'er table Hit, or perch on chair. 

WonuioortA, The Redbreast 

n. [< lilt, i\] 1. A snatch of a 
, lively song; a short, smooth-flowing, 
tripping' air or tunc. 

The blythoat UUi that e’er my Inga heard sung. 

Hanuau, }*oemi^ 890. 

Hence—- 2. Cadence; rhythmic swing or flow. 


terranean countries. Amo^ the flne Asla^lillea are the 

iness, animation, or 

BUffnaed or spotted with pink, and wito the loww port of 
the sepsis covered with papilln ; toe Uly, f, gtgan- 
fsttm. toe largest of too genus, from the Hlmalaimn re- 
Jdon; and toS tiger-my, so ^ed from its 
spotSb a plant introduced from China and known eveiy- 
itoere. ttoere are many other less-known iniei. 

Softur then watnr or eny llooor, 

Or dews that Uto on tbe Mb flour, 

Was Cfistea bodi In hlod od w. 

Holy Mood (B. E. T. AX U9L 
JAyherlnMMwand In 

eymm, ^toalamioiv 1* 901 

2. A^ one of many plants resembling the lily. 
—3, The end of a compass which points to the 
north: so called from Ming frequently orna- 
mented with a lily or fleur-de-lis. 

If we plaoe a needle touched at the fbot of tonga crimd- 
iiwni it win obveit or turn aside its HUU or nonh poAt, 
and oonfbrm Its ouspis or south extroam with the andiron* 
3fr T. Broww, Vulg. Bit., 1L 1 

Aftican lily, a jflant ^ the genus Agepofitoim-Ati. 
mosoo lily, XepiiyraHUM Aiamaooo, Bm gmSgronMei, 



By sandy Ladon's HHod hanks. 

Milton, Arcades, L 97. 

2. Besembliug lilies, especially in color. 

She was the fairest of all the lUied brood. 

y. WiOion, Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life, p 1 
Shrinking Caryatides 
Of jUBt-tinged msrblCL like Eve's Hood Hush 
Beneath her Maker’s nnger. Hordello. 

lUifbrm (lil'i-fOrm), a. [< L. lilium, lily, -H 
forma, form.] Having the general form of a 
lily-flower. TBare.] 
lUubrmad (liri-f6rmd), a, 

Same as 

mtem of glooed ware with broad flattened rims of tei- 
sdled or UHformed patterns found at Canterbury. 

Jour. Brie. Afchmel. A«., XU* 78. 

LIHnin (HPi-um), ». [XL. (Linnmu8),< L. UHum, 
a lily: see Uly,’\ A genus of plants of the order 
lAmeeat, belonging to the trioe Tulipem, dititiu- 

S nished from the related genera by the versa- 
le anthers. The flowers are either erect or nodding, 
and have os a rule a fnnntd-shaped perianth of six seg- 
ments, with tlx stamens and a three-lobed stigma. There 
ora about 46 speoles, found In the northern temperate re- 
gions of toe world. They all have scaly bulbil some of 
which ore edible, os those of L. Ma/rta^, eaten by toe 
Oossacks, and those of L. CMnum (toe tiger-lOy) and 
others in China and Japan. Their chief value, however, 
lloi in the beauty of their flowers. For the species, see 
iffp 

lUPt (Ul), v.4.andf. [Earlymod.E.lylfc; avar. 
of k>M.] To loll. 

Drcadfnll CSerberns 

Bis three deformed heads did lay along, . . . 

And HUod forth his bloody flaming toim. 

Slimumr, F. Q., X. t. 84. 

HUB (111), n. [Origin obscure.] 1. One of the 
holes of a wi^-inntrument. [Scotch.] — 2. A 
•mall pin. Drapev^H IHcHonary, 
liU^, 111 (lil)« e* A dialectal contraction of UMe, 
Also Ule, [Botttbem IT. 8. ; in negro use,] 
Xdlla laoe. See lace, 

XdUiballirOj. LiUlbnrlero (1il^i-bn-lfl'ro. -bdr- 
Ifl'rfl), a. Original^, it is said, a watchword 
of the Irish Boman Catholics in their massacre 
of the Protestants in 1641 ; afterward, the name 
of a song burlesquing the former, said to have 
been written by Lord Wharton, which was ex- 
tremely popuhsff in England during and after 
tiie revolution of 1688, having therenaiu^^Loro, 
lero, lilli burlero,’’ etc. 

Idllimtiail (lil-i-pn'shan), a, and n. [< LiTliput 
(see def,) + -4a»,j L a. 1. Pertaining to Luli< 


This faculty of hitting on toe preolic HU of thought and 
measure that shall oaten toe unlversiil oar and sing thom- 
solves In everybody's memory Is a rare gift 

LeicsB, Study Windows, p 888. 
Tbe tut and melody of Shelley, Joined to preoislon of 
thought and outllna SUdman, Toete of America, p 186. 

lilting (lil'tingl, a, [< ME. liltyng; ppr. of 
lilt, e.] Plavea or sung in an animated man- 
ner; ^viug lively utterance to a lilt or song. 
Many a flowte and HUyny liome, 

And pipes mode of greeue oome. 

Chaucer, House of Funo, 1. 12S8. 

[< UUform + -ed®.] lily (lilM), n. and a, [PormerW also lUly,lillie; 

TmE. lUie, < AB. Ulie, liHge a OB. Hlli = D. UHe 
s OHG. MHG. Wje (also 0lge), G. Ulie » 
Icel. Ma tm Ban. Ulie = Bw. lim aa F, Us sa 
OSp. UUo, 8p. Pg. Uric (Bp. also Ms, < P.) It. 
giglio (> Croatian ehiU) ss Pol. ulffa, lelia ■= 
Berv, f/ift'an s Buss. UUya ss Hung. Uliom, < L. 
UUum ss Berv. Ur, UJer, < Gr. Mpmv, a lily.] L 
n. : pi, lilies (-iz). 1. A plant of tbe genus 

JAlium, or its flower. Xn too four native species of 
the eastom United States toe perianth is oolored from 


_ IT lily. SeeHfr 

toed^Sodfl.— uiles of PiiuioiL 

flours-de-lls whito constitute the distinctive onnorlol 

bearing of the ancient royal family of Fronoe, and flgnred 
on thenonch i-oyol standard. 

But Msgus is pledged not to snlhr the UUee t/yhtnot. 
Cooper, Last of Mohicans, zvIL 


norentJne lily. 

SprMia /ormoiMiia.— 


dock, genus Bymphma (JVunltai^; also, the oemmon spe- 
cies Bymfiuiea ((hstalwX— WattP-lllF, most often 
geSd^^ y3jW liXy, toe 

n. a, Besembliug a white lily, especially in 
purity; pure; unsullied. 

By Cupid’s dove, 

And so toon toaltl and by the NKy troth 
Of my own breast, thou snolt, helovadyonth I 

Xeate, Imdymlon, Iv. 



Elolno, the lUy maid of Astolat, 

High in her chamber up a tower to the east 
Ouarded too sacred shield of Lancelot 

Tennyean, Lancelot sad Blaine. 

lily-beetle (lil'i-bfl'tl), n, A beetle, Crioceris 
merdigera, 

lily-encrlxilte (liKi-en ^Icri-nit), n. Same as stane- 
My, See enoriiuta. 
my-teced(iim&st),a. 
modest or sensitive. 


Pale-faced; affectedly 


Like a sqnoamlsh dame, 
Shrink and loOk H^-jOeid, 


Illy-handed Oil'i-han^de^, a, 

delicate hands; ' 


J. AriWi. 
Having white, 
hence, effeminate. 

Ho little Uhf'handed Baronet bs^ 

A great hruod-sboulder’d genial Englishman, 

Tennyean, Prinoois, Oonoliulon. 

lily-hyadnth (lil'i-hl^Minth), n. A bulbous 
perennial plant with blue flowers, Seitla IMUh 
nffoeiftthus, 

Iw-iron (liPi-i'em), n. In whaUng, the detach- 
able barbed head of a harpoon. There sre two 
berbt and between them, a little to one side and at an 
angle with the axis of tbe head, iiflzed toe hsrpoon-r 

_ w.-.. — X.. „ — ^ to toll 


The harpoon, owing to tola peou- 


a. [Australian.] A tree 
‘, Su^ia SmUhU (Jenma 


of 'toe myrtle 
JbrihiiiMW), found in AitoiraU^ It is s slender bnt 
•smellmis tan taea^ with terminal panicles of abundant 
fcwimi^^apd g vwy hard and heavy wood. Alio 

UUtn, Mtm; origin ob- 
mam*] L inms* If. To soniid. 


which oorries too line* 

llorlty of funn, penetrates toe whale's 1 
oonrae, and thus seonres a Arm hold. 
lilyllTer (liri-liv'6r), n. A white4iyered per- 
son ; a coward. 

1 always knew that 1 was a lUy-Ueer. 

Thadmoy, Roundabout Fapen^ all. 

lUy-llTered (liPi-liv^drd), a. White-livered; 
cowardly. 

Go, prlok toy face, and over-red toy feor, 

Lily {Utiem HlyMm^d boy. Uhsk,, Maeboth, v. A 17. 

U|tp«r part Of Jin plant with Sowm ■. Lower put of the pUmt llly-Of-tlie-TillOy (Ul^i-qV-the-Val'i), B. See 
with bulWi o, itninen ; S, ptitll ; r, fruit- CwWOltoriGi 

broad leaf of a 

„ ,, j wT.r — upon the water 

in its place of growfli. [U. S.] 

d^ bm down to eat toe IBypads at toe foot of 

*, Backlog Studies, p. 146. 

Same as fsaiher^tar, 

[Poeti- 


jmt, an imaginary kingdom described In Swift’s yrilow to scarleL with purple or brown spots on toe in- lUy-pad (lil'i-pad^ n. The 1 
^^Travels of Lemuel wuUlver,” or to its people, orange-red lily, L. PhOaddphi- water-lily, eBpeoisIly as it lies 

Menoe—B. (X nmuto use, ^ , tiur erect flowers and recurved sepels; L. ConodsiMe, 

IL n, 1. An inhabitant of the imaginary wiui several nodding flowers and toe sepals reounred, the lake the night befm. 
kingdom of LilUput.— 2, A person of wninu- ' ^ - — 

tlve iiae; a very small dwarf. 


C. D, Wa 

lily-rtar (Ul'i-sUr), n. 


common In the norto; and toe American Tork’s-oap or 
■wimp-rny, L. fiCMrbttm, with s pyramidal paniole, often 
with SO or somearoea evan 40 oToasoinL found on low if?;! 
grounds at tbe norto. Among the eight speolea of tbe i* WWwWi 

Kolflo dope are toe Washington lily, L. WwMngtonM wJuft; < lily -H wh4ta«] White as a lily, 
nmn, often with as many aa 90 Urge and fragrant white oal.] 

flowers, becoming pnipUdi, in a thynoid raceme ithepon- - 

th6^IDy, L. porZulibiiMii; and Hnmboldt's lily, L Swii 
boklUi, Among European hP^ea are the Martagon IDy. 


^ jvsisvvvHMi maw euv sums nwpwaa au/j 

Le Mmrtagan, foand imd In snrqpe md In BlbvHn, nnd a 
dyatM from tone immemorii^ toe varietliB dlflMlng 4ll&tj 


Lord Ronald brought a M^idUta doe 
To give his oousiu, Lady (flar^ 

T ii M ta iPt i , Lady Clara. 


onltivi , 

iBOolor; tlMlMlb-baariBglily,L9ii26taiM^i^ 


mht. n. An obsolete but historioally more eor- 
rerf spelling of 


(U'm|)y M. (Brnifiiitos. 1791), appar, 
BO called from the shape of their BheUs. ? L. 





B4BB 

n. n. A Bloff of the Biibfainily Umaeina or 
family Limactaa. 

Liiiiadnea(li-ma-Bin'9-»,a.t)l. [NL.] 1 . In 
Do Blainville’s classifloaiion (l82o), the third 
family of his Pulmobranehiata, distingiiiBhed 
from Aurioulaeea and lAmnaoea^ and contain- 
ing the genera /Sttoeiae^ Bulimm.AehaBm, 
VlauHlia, Pupa, JSelix, TesiaoeUa, ParmaeeUa, 
UmaeeUa, Lmags, Onehidiuin, etc. it ii thm mi 
enormous group, equlvslent to the suborder OmmMo or 
Stifk/mmabophorat now divided into numy modem finaUiia 
and no longer In use. 

2. Same as Idmaeea, Peeve, 1841. 

Hiwftisltitnti (lI-mgr-sinM-an), n. [< Umaoine + 


Limm Limm ( Pla^iutoma ) ovfWVpSrwi Ar. 


and the nantle>margln Is oirrose. L. Mont swims oeiily 
like a soallopk with a flapplDB movement of the valves, 

S ns a bysstts, and somotlmes builds a nest or burrow, 
e genua was formerly plaoed with the soall^ In Pm- 


2. [L cj A member of this genus. 
iSna bark. See barXe^, 

Idmaoea (ll-m&'sf-li), n. pi [NL. (Iiamarok, 
1809), A family of gaB- 

tropooB, typified by the ^nua I4ma:e, including 
all ihe naked terreatrial gantropodfl. By later 
systematlsts Its oonstitnents have been dii^buted among 
the families LimaeMm, ArionkUe, KMti<d«s, TetiaeettidtB, 
and Owfjjrfdtffiiff. 

llinaMl, Umaoelle (lim-arBelOi n. [< F. lima- 
eelUfj dim., < NL. l4maa”(Limac-), q. ▼.] The 
small internal ahell of the genns lAmax, It hae 
a Bubj^uadrangular form, and has no spire, but a 
maigiiiel nnoleus near the posterior end. 
Umaceoiia (H-mfi'shius), a. [< L. Umase (limae-), 
a snail, slug, + -eoua.j Like a slug; of or re- 
lating to the Limaddm. 


Zt contains many spedet. living near the surface of the 
ocean in different pMts of the world. See ont under JUi 



a sni^, s^ug, + -ian.j Alimaoid; a slug, or 
some related pulmobranohiate. 
limaold (lim'.%-sid), n. A gastropod of the fam- 
ily JAmaeidw} a slug. 

Lunaddm (ll-mas'i-^d), n. pi TNL., < Umax 
(Limao-) + -idw,'] Afamily of land-snails or ter« 
restrlal pulmonate gastropods, typified by the 
genus Limax, accepted with variouH limitations, 
sometimes merged in iJoficfdfiy; the slugs, in a 



-fan.] A slug or slug^like animal ; any limacine. 

Unmonid (If-mas'l-nid), n. A pteropod of the 
family UmaeinidiB, 

IiimAGinldm(li-mMin'i-dd),fi.pf. [NL.,<Xtma- 
eina + AdeeJ] A family of theoosomatous ptero- 
pods, tyjiifl^ by the genus lAmaeina, with fins 
attached to the sides of the body and united 
vontrally by operonligerons lobes, and with a 
spiral or subapiral shell coiled toward the left. 
, . X.. . ^ Mr the surface of the 

See out under JUma* 

Umacod6S(lI-m^k6'd8z),n. i;NL.,<Gr.XcZ/ia^ 
(> L. Umax), a slug, snail (see Umax), + «2doc, 
form.] A genus of moths sometimes giving 
name to a family JAmaeodidw, in Latroille's olassi- 
floatlon it was put in his third section {Pmudobomlbmef) of 
nocturnal LeMogimk, and characterised by “havliig the 
cateiplllarilike wood-lioc,” whenoothe name. Itls uowre. 
feireatOilfuMdA. £.t 0 iCiidoaudI/.ai«Bttaareezamplea. 

Umnoodlda (U-mt^kod^i-dd), n. pi [NL., < 
JAmaeodea + -kkr.j A family of moths named 
from the genua Umaeodeft, The antennee are 
not poctinated, and the larvae are ouisoiform. 
Also called Coohleopodidai, or abandoned to 
AreiUdm. 

limacoid (lim V^old), a. and n. £< NL. Limax 
(//fmao-) 4* -ofa. CLLimaeodee,) I. a. Pertain- 
ing to the lAmacAdue or Umacoidoa, or having 
their characters. 

n. It. A slug of the family ZJmacfda?. 

Limaoeddaa (ll-m^koi'de-y,). n. »/. [NL, (Fitz- 
inger, 183.3), < ZifuMur (Lfmac-) 4*'Gr. rldbc, form.] 
8ame as lAmaeoa, 

limaqon (lim f** C^*» a snail, < L. Umax 
(Aimao-), a snail,] If. Any univalve shell.-— 
2. A curve, invented and named by Pascal, 
ffencrated from a circle by adding a constant 
length to all the radii voctoros drawn from a 
point of its circumference as an origin, taking 
proper account of negative radii veetores. it Is 
a CartAslaii, having cusps on the oirciilar points; and It 

has a slimle bItangent, which is always 

real. It has three varieties, all of wliluh 

of the fourth order. / X 


a marsh.] 1. The typical genus of USMh 
ofdor, formerly of great emnt and heterogene- 
ous composition, now restrioted to the slug! 
which are without a caudal mucous pore, with a 
concealed quadrate non-roiral shelf or limao^ 
and a smooth Jaw.— >21. (Xe.] In early mtems 
of classification, as the Linnean, the animal or 
soft body of any univalve, oonBidered apart from 
its shell, which latter was otherwise classified. 

Umb^ (lim), w, [Early mod. E. Urn, lym, lymme; 
< ME. Urn, < AS. lim (pi. limu, leamu) m IceL 
Umr B Bw. Dan. fern, a limb, member of the 
body.] 1. A part or member of an animal 
body distinot mm the head and trunk; an ap- 
pendicular member; a leg, an arm, or a wing: 
often limited in meaning^ the leg, at present 
general out of affected or prudish unwlUingncss 
to use the word ley. 

He was a moohe man and a longa, 

In cveiy ^ styff and stronge. 

Ait;Odnlia6.Ff.li.86^t74. (ffoBMl.) 
BCme ban here Armee or here Xmims alle to broken, 
and sdme the sides. ifaiulMIs, Travels, p. ITS, 

Of counge haughty, and of Umb 
Heroic buUl Milton, P. L, la. 484. 

I laitly was with Cortis, among the floating batt'riea 
And there 1 left for witness an arm and a Umb. 

Burnt, JoUy Beggara 1 am a Son of Man. 
'*Abitof the wing, Aozy. or of the— under Umftf* The 
first laugh broke out at this. 

0. W. BoUntt, Blsle Venner, vlL 

2. Thebranch of a tree : applied only to abranoh 
of some size, and not to a small twig.— 8, The 


ux n uunv nuuvo ujt uvivn uuvKxxp w xiaiiiu«v. 

— 4 . A thing or person regarded as a part of 
something else : a part: a member: as, a Hmb 
of tile devil; a limb of the law. 

Crye we to Eynde that he oome and defends va 
Folea fro this f ondes lymet for Piers lone the Plowman. 

i*fert Phuman (I), am. 7C. 

That little Hmb of the devil has cheated the gallowa 

SoaU. 

5. A mischievous or roguish person, especially 
a^ung jierson; an imp ; a scapegrace; a scamp. 

X had it from my maid Joan Hearsay; and she had it 
from a Hmb o* the school, she says, a little Hmb of nine 
year old. B. Jonton, Staple of Newa iU* S. 


See tmrtioukat.mByn, 3L Bee 
1. To supply 


arc unloursal curves o 


Li/Max Mtwrntyf, crawling and at rat 

itriot sense now current the Idmaeidot are those land-gas- 
tropods which have a naked body, the mantle being small, 
narrow, anterior, and shleld^like; the shell reduuod to a 
rudiment and concealed under the mantle ; the Jaw rlbleis ; 
and the teeth of three kinds — a central triouspld, Istemls 
of same height as the oontril and biouspid or tricuspid, 
and marginals differing from the laterals and aculeate, 
unieuspio, or biouspid. Wider limits and vaguer oburao- 
ten were assigned to the £<maeitf<a by older authors. The 
species are of neariy world wide distribution, but most nu- 
merous in temperate parts of the northern hemisphere. 
The slugs of gardens and damp places are familiar czam- 

l&Adfonn (li-mas'i-ffim), a, [< L. Hmo^e (21- 
mae-), a snail, slug, 4- forma, form.] Besom- 
bling a slug ; limaceous. Spodfloany applied In ento- 
mology to oiumln ovate herbivorous larva with short or 
obsol w and having the body covered with a kind of 

elime, is tboie of oertelh Ttnthndinidet. 

Limardnal (li-m^ifi'n^, ». [NL., < L. Umax 
(Hffiao-), a snail, 4- -4ii^.] A 
genns of pteropods, typical 
of the family Limaeinidw. 

L, borealie is one of the ani- 
mals which form brit or 
whale-food, Cuvier, 1817, 

Iiimaeiiia^ (U-ma-ai'ni), n. 
pi [NL., < Umax {Limae-) 

4--<fiafl.] l.SameasJ^macca. Wiegmann, 1SH2; 
MaeyilUvray, 1843.^0, AauhtamilyotJIeUekke, 
restricted to the genus Umax: same as Uma- 
einas. J, IS. Cray, 1840. 

Llmadnm (ll-m^ri'nd), fi.jp2. [NL., < Umtxx 
(Umae-)'h-4na,j 1, A subfamily of land-snailz 
referred to the zamily HeUeidiB, typified by the 
genus Umax, and yanoosly limited. It is nearly 
or quite the same as IAmaeid4B.^U. A family of 
pteropods containing the genera Urnttcina and 
Atlanta. PtruaioOf £821. 

Uinactne (lim^a^»^)» f** I, o* Pertainizm 

to the Umaomm ot Umaoidm, or having thefr 
characters; llmaeiform; limaceous. 


One of theee is tho oardiuia, which ]» [ \ 

a single form lying between the other i \ 

twa It is of mo third class. It hss ) ) 

««j« Mrulu A Anavw aA A1«a I J 

fS 



LimmeOw mmtarefiem. 


no node, but a cusp at the <nigin, and 
lias no inflections. (Sco out under ooi^ 
dioid,) AH other limaconi arc of the 
fourth class. Those Iring outside of 
the oardiold have the origin as an ao- Acnodoi Lima^ 
node, and two real inflections; those 
lying within tho oerdluid have a crunode at tlio origin, 
and two Imaginaiy inflections. Fur a oninodal llma^u, 
see OOrtotian, n.. S, 

Limadflb (lim'MC), it. pi Bco Umidai. 
Umallt (li-m&l^k a. nuE., altio lymail, lumuwptv, 

< OF. Umaile, F. UmaiUe (» Bp. limalla > Pg. 
limalha), filings, < Umer, file, C L. Umare, file: 
sec 24maHoii.] Filings of any metal. 

Therein put was of silver lymaOU 
An ounces and stopped was, withonten fOylo, 

The hole with wex, to kepe the lymaU in. 

Ckaueer, Oinou's Yeoman's Tala 1- 
Umapontia (IX-mur^on'shl-^), n. [NL. (Forbea, 
1882), < Umax 4-"Gr. wdrror, sea.] A genus ox 
zlug-like nndibranohiates, typical of the family 
Limapontiidw. 

Xdmapoiitiito (IX^mi^pon-tl'i-dfl), n. pi. , 

< Umapontia 4- •Adw.j A family of nudil 
chiato gastropods, ty^fied by tho genus Umor- 
pontia. The spedes ore slng-Uka with a flat head pro- 
longed laterally Into simplo tentacles, dorsal anusjind 
no branohiw ; the radnla has a single row of teeth. They 
are iuhabitenta of the ooast of the JZorth Atlantic. Alio 
lAnumonUdtiB. 

limaSon (li-mft'shqn), it. [< LL. UmaHo(n-), a 
diminishing (lit. prop, a filing), < L. Umare, pp. 
limatua, file (see UmeA), < lima, a file : see Uma.'\ 
The act of filing or polishing. [Rare.] 
Uinatiiro (irm$-t^), ». [b OF. Umature, U- 
meure b Bp, Pg. Wmadura b It. Umatura, < L. 
Hmatura, mings. < 24iitafe, file: see Umation.'} 
1. The act of nllnff^2. Filings; partides re- 
moved by a file. [Bare.] 
linia-WOOd (Id'mjhwfid), It. See braeil, 2. 
Llwaw (U'maks), it. < L. Umax, a slog, 

snaU) kindred with L.Hfiiiii, slime, mod; cf.Gr. 


Buurtioiilati Umbs. 
member. 

limbi (lim), V. t. [< Umb^, n.] 
with limbs. 

As they please^ 

They Unit themielvei, and colour, shapes or aiae 
Assuma as likes them best, condense or rare. 

Jf<Hoii,P.L.,vL85l. 

2. To dismember; tear or carve off the limbs 
of: as., to Umb a turkey; to Umb a tree. 

It (a damj seemed to be built principally of alder poles 
well Umbod off, and plaoed, roughly iqieaklng. side by 
side. Ilarptr't Mag., LU VIZL Stt. 

llmb» (lim), It. [< F. Umbe m Bp. Pg. It. Umbo, 
< L. Hift&tHf, a border, edge, fringe, belt, the 
zodiac (in NL. esp. the boraer or outer ew of 
the sun or moon). Gf. Umbua, Umho»i 1. In 
d^froit., the border or outermost edge of the 
disk of tho sun or moon. 

The star once risen, though only one man In the hemi- 
sphere has yet seen Its nm^ Hmb In the hoiison, wUl 
mount and mount, until it osoomea visible to other men, 
to multltndea and climbs the lenith of all eyes. 

Ansrvois lilso., p. 188. 

2. The graduated edge of a circle or other as- 
tronomical or surve^g instrument, eto.— 8. 
In 0od7., the lateral area or marginal band of the 
cephalic shield of trilobites on either side of the 

S labellum, oorresponding to a pleuron of the 
boraoio region.— 4. In hof., the border or up- 
per spreading part of a monopetalbus corolla, 
or of a petal or sepal. 

llmbat (lim'bat), n. A cooling neriodloal wind 
in the iuand of Cyprus, blowingfrom the north- 
west from ei£^t o’clock in the morning until 
noon or later. 

llmbato (lim^bAt), a. [< LL. Umbatua, edged, 
< L. Umhua, a border, eage» see 1. In 
hot, bordered: said especially of a fiower, etc., 
in which one color is suironuded by an edging 
of another.- 2. In eodl. and anal, havlM a 
limb or limbus; bordered; mazgined: aaia of 
various parts and organs. 
llinb-baaiiiig(lim'k^liV)>^ Funiidiedwit]i 
or supporting limbs : said of those segmentsin 
arthropods or articulated animals wnioh bear 
true Jointed appendages or their homdogoes, 
as the thoradc segments which bear the lomt 
and the cephalic segments which bear tile po^ 
and anteniue. 

Ifrnb^ (limnbek), a. [Also MmMw; 

contr. of *aUmbdo, aUmnibic, q. ▼. J If. A afin. 


UmbM 


S456 


Ibli Uoiidc.toff0tlitr with tbe opaotd T«liii»wer« itlUed 
Ib » vtiMdlS iMd, drawn thmow a IdaiMt, 

Sandifit TraTiila^ p. 16& 

2. In ker,f the representation of an alembic or 
still used as a beariim. 

MjttbjIJto (ffin'bek), f. ft [J ixiaiyi^tial.'^IdmUelOlM. Inanot. Seefota 

UmbeOt, «i.] To atmm or pass through a atiU. iSbSwalt oifti. [< MB. Umm0k, 

The gieator do nothing bat UmM their brains In tho " - - 

art of atohenir. iShndig, State of Bellglou. 

limbed (limd), a. [< Umh^ + -odu.] Having 
limbs: used mostly in composition with acf- 
ieotlves: as^ stron^mbed, largo-limbed, short- 
fimbed. 


Umb-gtuurd (lim'ghrd), a. Defensive armor for 
tho legs and arms. 

Itobl, a. Plural of Umbus, 2. 
limbio (lim'bik), a, Havi^ the obaraoter of or 
pertaining to a limbns or ^rder; bordering; 

I. See r ■ 

r< bi 

limmek^ < A8. limmUum^ limb by limb, < 
limb, + mmlumi dat. nl. or miSi, a portion, meal : 
see meaffl, ^meal.] Limb by limb; limb from 
limb piecemeal. 


llmeroualy hasting from tho alokly pale face or feeble 
Mnmad iuter. UtiktuyVs Voyao$if p. a 


O that ] had her here, to tear her limb-mtal. 

Sunk,, Cynibelluo, U. 4. 147. 


Umbo (lim'bd), n. [Orig. in the phraso in UnthOf 
which is wholly L. (HL,): L. in^in; limbo, abl. 
Innuinoroua Uviug creatttrot, of limbutt, a border, edm, in ML. a supposed 

LAat d and fuu grown. JldCon, P. L., vlL 4fi6. I seo «mb«S. The 

prep, in being taken as E., tho L. abl. noun 
came to be used as aii E. noun.] 1. A sup- 

- , ^ , ^ posed border-land of hell; a region which has 

yielding: as, a limbor rod ; a hmoer been believed by many to exist «)u the bowlers 

of hell, and to the appointed abode of those 
who have not received the grace of Christ while 
living, and yet have not deserved the punish- 
ments of wilful and impenitent sinners. See 
the phrases. 


Umber^ (Hm'berh a. [Also formerly or dial. 
Ummer; appar. for *limjter, < limp^ + -er, with 
freq. (adj.) force.] Easily bent; flexible; pli- 
ant; litho: -- 

Joint. 

You pnt me off with IfinAar vowa Shak., W. T., 1. 2. 47. 

I oould skip 

Out of my akiii now, like a subtle snake, 

1 am so fim^. A Janton, Volpone, iU. 1. 

Umberi (Um'bdr). v. t. [< Hm/wrl, a.] To 
canse to become limber; render limMr or pli- 
ant. [Kare.] 

Her stiff hems, that have not been bent to a olvillty for 
ten years psst, sre now UmJbmd Into oourtesies three 
deep at every word. 

iNstordiOA, Clarissa Harlowo^ IU. 258. 

llmbffr^ (lim'bdr), a. [Also dial, limmer; prob. 
< Icel. Hmar, limbs, bbtmhs, branches (hence 
in E. shafts), pi. of Hm, foliage, < (imr, a limb 
(branch): sec Hmbl.] 1. The shaft or thill of 
a wagon: usually in the plural.'^H. Tho fore 
part of the carriage of a liehl-gun or cannon, 
consisting of two wheels and an axle, with a 
framowoA and a pole for the horses. On the top 
of the frame are two ammuultlon-chosts (or aometlnivs 
wo artillerymen. The 


What ! heris thou noxt this vggoly noyse^ 
ThM lurdans that in lywbo dwolle, 


Thai make moi . 
And musteres grei 


of many jolos, 
mirdie thame emelL 

rc»r»yveMP.878. 


one), which aerve also aa seuta for two i 



0, what a sympathy of woo Is Uiig^ 

As far from help as Uimbo Is from bliss! 

iStalr., Tit And., IlL 1.140. 
Tlio gate of Dante's lAmbo is loft sjar even for tho an- 
cient pnllosuphers to slip out 

LoiMtt, Among my Books, 8d ser., p. 11& 

2. Any similar region apart from this world. 

A Utnho large and broad. >i»oe call’d 
Tho l*aradise of Fools. MixSmt F. U, liL 498. 

3. A prison or other place of oonflueTnent; any 
place where things of little or doubtful value 
are deposited or Sirown aside. 

He threw It therofore into a Hmibo of ambiguities. 

Muakntittt Hature ahd the Supemat, v. 
Quarantine Is a sort of Umbo, without the palo of oivll- 
liod society. A Tayktr, lauds of tho Saraoon, p. 28. 

There Is a Umbo of ouiious evldenuo bearing on the 
subject of pre-natal iufluenoes. 

0.W, Holmet, Elsie Yonner, Pref. 


Uma 

2. An alkaline earth of great economio Im- 
portance. It ie the odd of the metaUlo baee ealoiam; 
nut nettber this metal nor ite oxid ooeuf in natars la 
the anoombined oondltion, although exlititig in enormous 
qoantl^ in verloas oombinations. Hme as srtlflolslly 
made lor ase in the arts is prepared by oalolnlng lime- 
stone or msrbleb or eomettmes sea^hdla In prapeny oon- 
stmoted fnmsoM known generally as lime-kilns, or sim- 
ply Ulna By this prooeis the esrbonio add Is driven oil 
nw the lime, and the latter remains aa an Infusible smor- 
photts substance, which Is white when pore limestone has 
been employed. In this oondltion It la oommonb known 
as gidgftme. When ezposod to the air it ettrsoti moist- 
uro and falls into powdea with greater or lew ripidi^ 
sooordlng to tho finmldi^ of the atmosphere, end ttie 
Quality a the lima This proosss is osUed affdoHiw. 
For use In prepertng morter lime is slaked by the adilP 
tion of water, which is absorbed with avidity and with 
considershle evolution of heat Ume may be so deked 
that if packed In tight ban^ Immediately after the ilak- 
ing it will keep for months without serious change or In- 
jn^ ; In moit oases, however, the lime is slaked with the 
sdulttcm of a ls»e quantity ox water, and is then Immedt 
atoly mixed with the amount of sand deemed suitable for 
making the dealred quality of mortar. (BootAoifar.) There 
•re few limestones which do not oontdn a greater or less 
quantity of sand and clay or of siUoates ox varlons bases 
mixed with the oaloareous material. The lime as prepared 
from various qualities of rooks varies in ohataoter with the 
nature and amount of this foreign admixture. Limestone 
containing lees than 6 or o per oent of impurities yields 
a rich or, as it Is often oalied, a **fat" lime ; with more 
than that amount the lime Is pour, and does not augment 
In bulk to any oonsiderablo extent when daked with water. 
When the amount of sQioa, alumina, etc., In the llmeitone 
Is Inoreased to above 16 per oent., the lime made from it 
begins to aoqulro the property known as " hydranlioity,'* or 
of hardening, or setting," ae It la teohuically called, under 
water. (Heeeemsn&l) By far the most exteudve use made 
of lime is as the ohief Infwient in mortar ; but there ire 
many other pnrpoees to which It is applied when a strong 
and cheap baae Is dedred. It Is of importanoe in tanning^ 
in various processes of chemical manufaeture, as in the 
preparation of ammonia and tho oaustlo alkalis and of 
meaching-powdor, fur foitlllxing or ameliorating land, 
tor purlfylug gas, and for various other purposes. Unl- 
pbate of lime, or gypsum, is fonnd In the form of sla- 
baeter and of aeleiiito. It is ground and roasted st a low 
heat to makeplastorof l^arls, and is used for molding and 
statuary. For notices of tlie nature and dlstrllmtlon of the 
most important salts of lime, see, for the carbonates, eoMIs, 
aroffoniif, one, and tnarble ; for the sulphates, ouAy* 
(frm, and imefrqrPar/o (tinderpiakor) ; for the 

phospnatoi, ayatw and ^o»phorit$. For the preseiioe 
Hill! action of lime In natural waters, see wafer, and also 
UaianmiU and «e(x2acfir«,~OhlOTld of Uno. Same as 
oolr riUorafa (which see, nnder cotel).^ Oroam Of IflaiiL 
Bee ereami.-. !^iflzaillic limo. Bee Umo 

BfM! eaitfidpe.— MUk it Mmo Bee mOA.— 


WSilto Hint, a solution or preparation of Hme used for 
whiiewailiiiig ; a vailoty of wbiteweah. (Bee 


also poi- 


UmbO of InfgntiCKmdiMfr^aiiriaMftorf ufanttim), in Aom. lime,) 

and the appoint place iff^dea^ UmOl (Um), V, f.; ptot. and pp. ppr. Mm- 

<M.. [< Mk limm, < AS. Umkn (« . 


Umber. 


Umber is connected vrlth the gun-esrrisgo pnmerly so 
mlled by an Iron hook called tho pfnlie, fastened Into an 


iM> aotion. it is unlim- 

. - 1 tho pluUo and laying 

It on the ground. 

8. NauLf a hole out throuffh the floor-timbors 
an a paBsage for water to the pump-wcU. 

llmb^(lim'bdr),o. f.aud{. i<UiM>er^,uJ] To 
attach the limber to, as a gun ; fanten together 
the two parts of a gun-carriage, iu preparation 
for moving away: often with ujp. 

Hie enemy soon MmAarsd igvtuid fled weet 

AT. A. Aw., CXXVL 244. 

limbor-board (llm'bdr-bdrd), n. Naut, a short 
plank placed over a limber-bole to keep out 
dirt, etc. 

liln,DiH^box (lim^bAr-boks), n. Same as limber^ 

UinlMlr^diaiA (lim^b6r-chan), n. 1 . In artillery. 
akeep-ohain which goes round the pintle ana 
oonflnes the trail to the limber, preventing its 
flying off the limber-hook. Farrmo, Mil. Eucyc. 
—2. Nautf a chain lying in the limber-holos of 
a ship so 08 to be drawn to and fro to clear the 
holes. 

lill&bgr-ditgt (lim^Mr-oliOBt), n. In artillery f 
the box for ammunition placed on the limber 
of a fleld-piece. Sometimes called Umher-hox. 

Borne of . . . [the ConfederstMl sprlngliig nimbly on 
his W m k ir fli Uifs , shot down his homes and then his men. 

Tho Century, XXXVL 108. 

ItanlMr-holfl (lim'bBrkdl). a. Same as Umher^f 3. 

UmMniflM Uiiu'bAr-nes), n. The quality of 
being limber or easily bent; flexibleuess; pli- 
aiiey« ^ 

llmtaMftrflke (lim'bto-strftk), n. The plank 
in the floor of a vessel nearest the keelson. 

UadhffbdU (lim'gto'dl), n. ia anat, the bony 
or grli^ apparatus by which a limb is attached 
to the vronk; the basis of the appendicular 
■hs&eton; the sho 1 llde^girdle or hip-girdle; the 
p e st o g al or ptivle arch. 


the fftthers or of the patriarchs Utmbm patnm\ 
place (the outermost drole of hell) where it iiss been be- 
lieved the spirits of the righteous who died before thedeath 
of (Ibrist wore oouflned untU his descent into hell. It has 
been idontlfled with the *' prison " of the spirits to whom 
Christ preach^ when "pul to deatli in the flesh" (1 Pet 
Hi. 18-2»V. 

Umb-root (llm^rdt), n. In anaU, the part of the 
skeleton which bears a limb. Thu*, the pectoral 
aud pelvic archea or ahoulder- and hln-i^lea, are the 
,. MHJilvely of the fore an<r hind limbs: the 


limb-roote roapeoifvely of the fore am 
aotlnoats of aomo Ashes are limb-roots. 

laimbnrger diaesa. See cheese^. 
limbnrpto (lim'bdrg-it), n. [< Limhurp, a for^ 
mer duchy, now divided between Belgium and 
the Netherlands, + The name given bv 
Bosenbuseh to a rock which is relatea to pen- 
dotite, and consists chiefly of olivin and augite 
M'fth some magnetite and apatite in a variable 
but largely vitreous magma, it is ewwntlally a 
basalt destitute of feldspatbic oonstituonts. To speci- 
mens of this rook from Bobemls the name of magma- 
bataiU was given by B(44oky. 

limbufl (lim'buH), n, [L., a border, edge, ML. 
esp. as in def.l of Mmoo; 

Sme as Umbo, 1. 

What thanne, la lymbut lome, sBss } 

Garre Satan helpe that wo were wroken. 

This werke Is worse thanne enere It was. 

York Ptayt, P- 884. 

2. PI. Umbi (-bl). In anat,, a border..-Iiinhiis 
or Ullllltiun. Bee limbo qf under 

Mmho.— Umbixs lamlnai SpiialiB, the membranous spl- ^ 

Fsl cushion resting on the bordor of the ooeeoua spiral oriir. iind: see lind.l 

lAtfilnA nt fhu nnnhloa. Tf*. ortanda fmm AIia AMAAtiniMii'. a# 


itM. r< ME, Mm 0 ^ < AS. Umian (» D. »■ 
OHG. lin^fan, MHG. limen, G. leimm ss Dan. lime 
B Sw. limmaj, smear with lime, < Mm, lime : see 
lime^, 91.] I. To smear with a viscous sub- 
stance for the purpose of oatohiug birds. 

For who BO wol his hondls lymo, 

They mosten be the more unclene. 

Gower. (HolHwril.) 

York, and impious Heanfort that falae priest, 

Have ell Utfioa bushes to betray thy wlxigs. 

And, fly thou how thou oanat, theyil taiiglo thee. 

AEiik.,kHeiLVL,lL4.54. 

Hence » 2. To entangle; insnare; encumber. 


ueeUmbOfUmh^,] 1. 


lamina of the ooehlea. It extends from the sttaohment of 
tlie memlmne ot Bolaaiier and terminates estemsUv in s 
crest overhanging the spiral groove.— LtmlniS pellle^ue, 
the pslltal boNler; the edge of tho mantle or mantle-flap 
ofamolluik.— XmlraspaMlIL BeeMmhoqfMe/atAeri^ 
Under liuihot 

llma^ (iini), 91. r< ME. Mm, lym, < AS, Mm, bitu- 
men, cement, glue, as D. lym b MLG. lim b 
OHG. MHG. Urn, G. leim, glue, b Icel. Mm b 
S w. Dan. Mm, lime, glue : wn to AS. Idm, E. 
ham, to Icel. foir, etc.* clay, mud (> E. loii^), 
aud prob. to L. Umue, luim^ mud; of. L. Unere, 
smear; see Unimeni, letter^.1 1- Any viscous 
substance ; especially, a viscous subswoe laid 
on twigs for catching birds; bird-lime. 

You must lag Msw to tangle bar deslrea. 

^ Aal.,T.0.efV.^liLl8S. 


OMbwd soul, that struggling to be free, 

Art more engaged 1 8hak„ Hamlet, ilL a 88. 
2Yue— we had UmeA onririves 
With open eyea and we must take the ohanoe. 

Iktinpion, Frlncesa iU. 

8, To apply Hme to ; in a special use, to manure 
with lime, as soil; throw lime into, as a pond 
or stream, to kill the fish in it. 

Enoounwement . . . to improve [land] by dralningjuari- 
ing, and Mbrinp. AfrJ. CMd, OaiMe. 

4. To sprinkle with slaked lime, as a floor; treat 
with lime ; in haHher-mamf., to steep (hides) in 
a solution of lime in order to remove the hair. 
— 6t. To cement. 

I will not ruinate my father'a honae, 

Who gave bla blood to Urn the stones together. 

Bkak,, 8 Hen.^., v. 1. 84. 

lima fl (lim), fi. and a. coiruption of Mae^ for 
orig, find : see Mnd.] X a* A tree of the genus 
Tilia, natural order TiUaeea; the linden. 

IL A. Of or pertaining to the tree so oalied. 
—line bawlHIIOtll* AneriiUkiu whose larva feeds 
on the lime. 

llme^ (lim), a, [<F*M9ae,<PerB.Mmfi,alemon,a 
citron: see Imaoa.] 1. A tree,a variety of Oitrm 
Modiea. The soar lime (vsr. oeAfa) has a globose frufl* 
smaUer than the lemon, with thin rind, and yields an ex- 
tramriy add Juice. (Bee NmeMoi.) It is oultlvated in 
southern Euinpe, India, Florida, etc. The sweet lime of 
India Is tlMviirielvIdiiidta. 

2. The fruit of the lime-tree. 

The ruddier OBinge end ttie^iiJjff Mbii: 


Uma 


34B7 


mmpwB Billed Oottoku 

SCrvla* B vaSPi ^ ^th i 


rood, found in tropiod InMrloi end eitonding 

Into the BOQweni United ttteteL 
Hmn 4» (lim). ii. [AIbo leant, *Uem, lyam; < OF. 
Hem, also Iten, F. lien m Fr. Uam h Pg. Uam, 
Ugame s It. legame, Ugame, < L. Ugamen, a band : 
066 Hen^ (another f onn of the same word) and 
lament} A oord for leading a dog; a leash. 
Hence Hmer, HmmerS, limehawul. 

My hoond then In my Igam, I by the woodmen*! ert 
Foreoeet where 1 mey lodge the goodly hlgh-pelm'd hirt. 

ihwytoiirMiiie’ilBlyriiitn, Tl. 


(Um'pnneh), a. A punoh in which 
_lime-}uice is substituted for lemon-J^uioe* 

Middle Engliu fonns of 


limarf, limom, n. 
Unm^* 

Umerldk hohk, laoe, etc. 


See hoohf laoe, etc. 


Unuhrqd (lim'rod), n. [ME. Ivmrod; < 'Ume^ 
+ rod.j A twig smeared with bird-lime. Also 
lime-fwig, and formerl j Umegard. 

The egltt of blik therln, 

Ceught with the lymntd. 

Ohaue$r, Monk'! Telc^ L SS4. 

limes (ll^mds), n. : pi. limiiea (lim'i-tes). 


SeedetomOi.— ] , , 

of the three gronpe Into ^loh the entire Giitioiilfinms 
uriee In Bnglend it divided. It li overleln by the mtll- 
itone-grit, and orer thii are the ooal-meuuree nimw. 
These general divtotons hold good over a large pert of n* 
rope, and to a ooniiderable extent in the eastern and north- 


rope, 

eastern United States. 


Even in China there is a limestone 


formation oarresponding in mwlogioai potion andJoasU 
contents with the moantun limestone of Bnghmd 


UlUSf, n. [ME. Um, lumc, < OP. •Ume (f), limit, oroa^path. balk, boundary, limit s aeo'Umit a.] 
< L. Iwm, limit: see mail.] Lioilt; end. I-. loanat,, one of two diBtmot 


ss we oleye set the sama 
i berrafter shnlde wlthonste fyins. 

CAnm.raodim,p.l (ITaWieeil.) 

Uma^, V* t [< OF. llmer, F. Hmerss Pr. Sp. Pg. 
limafss It limare, < L. limare, file, < Uma, a file J 
To file; polish. 

It was like a fpmed ( var. a thynge of] glas, 

But that It shoon f tu more olere, 

CAouefr, House of Fameb L USA. 

limebsU-Ugllt (lim'bftl-llt), n. Same as calcium 
light (whi^ see, nnder oaioiani). 

llms-boil (llm'boil), n. In eaUco-bleaching, the 
passing of the goods through milk of lime. Also 
called Hmc-botcA;. 

Ume*btinier (Ihn^bdr^ndr), n. One who bums 
limestone to form lime. 

lims-bnBh (Um'bfish), n. A bosh smeared with 
lime. 

He’s Sown to another Hnw-buiA; there he wlU Sutter as 
long more^ till he have ne'er a feather left 

B. Jontotit Bartholumow Fair, UL 1. 

llms-catohar Olm'kach'er), n. In a steam-en- 
gine, a form of filter to intercept the lime in the 
feed-water, and thus prevent the deposit of scale 
in the boi ler. it oonslste'of a cage Sited with loose otiar 
oosl or other material, Inoloied lii the dome of a stoam- 
boller and In oommunloation with it The feed-water is 
admitted above the Siter, tlirough which it trickles down, 
leaving its lime and other impunties in the charcoal. Also 

called wiM-seOUkdor. 

limi^aeker (llm^krak'dr). n. In cement- 
works, a mill in which crude plaster and calcined 
limestOTie are coarsely ground, it ismade of chilled 
Iron, and Its ooro and teeth are removable in aeotlonB, ao 
that aeparato jparta can be repaired when aSeoted by wear. 

lime-dqgt (um'dog), n. A limqhoand. 

Uma-feloipar (Um'fold^Bphr), n. See feldspar^ 

Ume-floor (llm'fior), a. A floor made of lime 
mortar beaten and smoothed to an oven surface. 

UmehoiUldt (lim^hound), n. [Also leamhound; 
BO called as being led by a lime or learn : < lime^ 
+ hound, Gf. Hmmer^ and lyufS.] A dog used 
in hunting the wild hoar; a limmer. 

But Talua, that oonld like a lime-hnund witido her, 
And all thlnga aeorete wisely could bewray, 

At length found out wbereaa ahe hidden lay. 

aiptnmr, F. Q., Y. IL Sft. 

IlniS-Juloe (lim'Jfis), n. The juice of the lime, 
usea for much the same purposes as lemon- 
juice. It ii eapeolally In fSvor as an antlaoorbatic, and 


forma a part of the outSt of veaaels bound on long voyagea, 
aapeoially for aroUo reglona. 

lime-Jmoer (lim'JO^sto), a. A British sailor: 
so called because he is obliged by law to use 
lime-juice at sea as an antiscorbutic. [Amer. 
naut. slang.] 

You Um-juimM have found that Blchmond li taken. 

/nMmaMonaf JHe., XI. SSa. 

Umg-klln (Um'kil), a. [Formerly also UmehiU; 
< liiadi + kila.] Akilnor furnace in which lime 
is made by calcining limestone or shells. 
Ume-ligllt (llm'Ut), a. Same as calcium light 
(which see. under eal^um), 
ll2IM-inadlllie(lim'mp-sh6n'),n. liigwMnanuf,^ 
a maohino for purU^jong gas by causing it to 
pass through lime. 

UmaililflB Oim-e-nl'tis), a. [NL., < Gr. 
an epithet of Artemis, lit, of harbors, < 
a harbor, haven.] A genus of nymphalid 
DuttOTflies, having the head narrower than the 
thorax, the antennas nearly as long as the body, 
and ample wings without ocelli, E. wmOa and 
L, HbyOa are tarownUh-blaOk Bunmean apedea with 
white maikingi, notableforthdr graceful Sight. L, meu- 
la and L. anmit are found in the middle and eastern 
portions of the UnitM States. L. dbfila is the white 
admiral of Bngltsh odUeoton. L, dUmuM is a very oom- 
mon North Amerioan butterSy, also osUed BatOarmiaa/r- 
eM»iis(not to be confounded with 
^omAAnctkifiMimiiy. See out under dagwM. 


limflKdntmtBt (Um'oint'm^nt), a. In phar,, 
an ointment consisting of 4 ^rts of slaked 
lime, 1 part of lard, and 3 parts of olive-oil. 
llflM-plt (lim'pit), a. A limestoue-qnarry. 
Una*powdar (IXm'pou'ddr), a. The oraokled 
lime resnlting from air-slaking. 


tracts of the 
lateral root of the olfactory lobe of the brain, 
distinguished as Umcn alba and limea einerea. 
Wilder and Gage, Anat. Tech., p. 480.— 2. In 
codL , a boundary; a line of division or separation 
between two pa^ or organs.— Umeslhoisais, in 
omOA, the feolM boundary, or facial ontllne; the Ihie or 
limit of the feathers all around the base of the bSl. It 
forms in different groups of birds varions salient and re- 
entrant angles, of some slgulfioanoe In daislflcation. The 
most constant saliences are the frontal points, or antia. 
See eiiltei 

llme-ffllLk (Hm'singk), n, A rounded holo or 
depression in the ground in limestone districts. 
Ume-ffOUT (Hm^sour), a. In eaUcO'‘bleaehing, 
same as gray ttour (which see, under gray), 
lime-spreader (lim'spred^to), a. In a 
perforated box on wheels, or a special form of 
cart, for distributing lime over land, 
limestone (lim'stdu), a. Bock consisting wholly 
or in large part of calcareous material or car- 
bonate 01 lime. Where, as is often the ease, there Is 
some oartwnate of magnesia mixed with the lime, the 
rook is oslled MomiHe nmeaens, and from this there msy 
be a gradual transition to dolomite. MarbU is the name 
given to the more ciystalllne limestones, and especially 
to such as are solid and handsome enough to be used for 
ornamental purposes or In costly buildings. Limestones 
are olaaaed as mieiom or arffiuaeeouit according to the 
amount of sand or slllea or of clay they contain. Ihey 
are of many shades of color, reddish, grayish, and ilate- 
oolored iinta being the molt common. Many marbles, 
however, are either pure white or slightly clouded with 
tints of gray, red, or brown ; hot some are so dark as to 
appear when polished ilmott black. The Umostone of the 
f osiilif erous swatifled groups is generally admitted to have 
been the result of ormwo agencies, Just as limestone de- 
posits are seen fonnlng at the present time from the debris 
of coral giowtii. The oiystiilUno varieties of limestone 
and marine which occur u the aiolcor arohNan rooks are 
by acme believed to be a chemical precipitate or segrega- 
tion, while othera oonsidor their existence proof that those 
rooks^ iu which no fossils have yet been found, are m«;ta- 
morphoaod aedimentary beds, and that this limestone ia 
also the reaolt of omnio life.— Booilllte — 

See baetdOs.— BelSi liineitime. In esol.. a bed 

atone which ia an important and veryfiMsi&iforona nionber 
of the Lower Silurian series in North Wales.— BSStsnL 
WtumiBens. tnmt linssIcmeL Bee the adjeotlvea— 
Bira's-eysumestone, a p^ of the Black Hiver lime- 
stone, one of the subgroups into which the Lower Silurian 
has been divided by the New York geologists: so called 
beoanse it has oiystaUlne points soattered through it 
which have a fonoted resemblanoe to the eyes of blrda— 
OsFbcmifonms Same as mountain 

stona.^ OIIMFlimeitOlie,inpfof., the name given by the 
New York Qeologioal Survey to a member of the Lower 
Silurian serlea lying next below the Trenton group. The 
moat abundant and Intereatlng foaail which it oontaini is 
the Madvma magnOf whiohia aeonipicoous oMeet in the 
black marble quarried at Irie La Moite in Lake Champlain, 
and In other looalitiea. and used extensively for floor-tiles 
In halls and public buildings, In square slabs or tiles alte^ 
uating with those of white msrble.— Oondflnroiis Ume- 
gtont. Bee HMcrberg HtiMafonc.— pndls y llmeitonSy 
a highly fosslUfeious limestone belonging to the Silurian 
■yitem, oeonirlng near Ihidlof in England, and equivalent 
10 the Wenlook umostone. It abounds in beautlfnl masses 
of oorsl, shells, and trllobltca. Also called Dudlty rock. 
— PontslBibuiii liinsitone,a variety of oalclie from 
FontaineUean, In riiombohednu crystali peculiar in con- 
taining a laifpe amount (about 60 pw cent.) of sand u im- 
purity.— CtaMneUmegtoiie, the uolomitlo rook, of Lower 
Bllorian im. In wm^ the lead ore of the Upper Mlaals- 
alppi leaa region chiefly ooonrt. The formation has a 
maximum thiokneaaof about S50 feet, and Is in large part 
abiiost a pure ddomite.— Onumlar Umsetime. See 
granular.— BSldsglierg UBUMrtOIA anama derived from 
the Heldcrbeig mountmiif in New York, applied to rooks 
partly of Upper Silurian and partly of Devonian ago. The 
Lower Helderheig limestones include four groups of Ume- 
stone-beds, distingulabed from one another for their fossil 
remains. Among these groups is the eoonomfoally Impor- 
tant one affording hyteulio cement— the Tentaoullte or 
wate^llme gronp. The Upper HelderbeK Is more goDe^ 
allycalled the ep n i( ^ lirpui wmaitose. In Qinada this rook 
i^ in part at leait a aouroe of petrotenm which Is of oon- 
ilderable eoonomio importance. Itforma with the Scho- 
harie and oanda^ialli ^ta the lowest division ol the Ds- 
vonian aeriea as tabulfted by the New York geologlsti.— 
inflBiiBl llmeetpniL fitoeindurioL— jforih Hmegtoue, 
the limestone rou of the Jura monntalna, which oocre- 
spondi to the OMtts of British wrttera. It la ooropoeed of 
Umestonea of varloaiqnalitlci,Qlay^inarl^and aanoitones. 
— Eeakiik Umsirtciii, <mc of the divlsloiia of mountain 
llmeatooe, of Importance In the Mliiiaaippl valley. Itlles 
between the Bttriington and BtLonia Umestonea, In this 

the geode-bed oocurs. Bee psodt.- mgiiMlBtt 

— a oarbonate of time oontalnlng same eaTbo- 
~^a. When tbe two are present In the neces- 
to tom ddomite <54.86 of the fomer to 

of the latterX tha rook la nanally oalled by that 


Wher- 
ever It oocnra, this formation is oharaotoiied by similar 
fossils. Among these the most ihondant forma are— rhi- 
aopodiL aapeoially the wide-cpread genus PumiUmts cri- 
nolds, in great variety and beauty; braohiemods, especially 
of the genera iVoduflIut and ;Skdiysr; eonla, among whion 
the genus LBhonraHan is oonspionons; ganoid and aela- 
ohlan flihes ; and also the earllcat am^lUans known, 
llie trflobltes, very oharaoteristto of groups lower than the 
Carboniferous, have in the mountain umiitone almost 
entirely died out This formation la of great Intersat in 
the Misstasippi valley, on acoount of the extent of territory 
which It covera and its extraordinary wealth of foeril ra- 
malni. In varions parte of the world, notabWta Bootlend 
and in aomo parte of the Appalachian coal-fleld, themonu- 
taln limestone contains woikable beds of ooaL AlaooaUed 
HmMtam. Hee cotikm^aroua— Uifflfffr 
BmeitOlie, an important member of the Upper Wnriaa 
series, largely developed in the vicinity of Niagara Falls, 
and further west The Medina aaiidatone, the Clinton 
group, and the Niagara shale and limestone together fom 
the Niagara period ’’ of Dana. The Niagara group eon- 
tains largo numbers of oorals, orinoids, braohiepods, and 
trllobltca. It Is nearly the equivalent of the Winloeft 
0 roia»of English geologists. Near Lockpori, New York, 
this rook contains many geodes lined wltnoiyNalsof dog- 
tooth-spar (caloiteX pearT-spar, and other mmarali. The 
rooks the Nlagsn period are overlain by the aallferous 

E g, and this latter by the Lower Heldeihergrooka,— 
imuHttcHmsgtone. Bee 

istoiie, a rook of Lower Silurian ag^ Andy l 

at Trenton Falls, New York, and henoe ao named fay the 
geologists of the New York Survey. It la also an Important 
member of the aeriea further west than New Yon, and 
south through the Appalachian ranin. It ia generally a 
highly foaslfiferons rock, rich In orinoids, braohiopod^ 
trllobltea, oophalopodi, and gastropods. The lYenton and 
Black River limestones, tog<^er with the Utioa slates and 
the Hudson River or Clnoinnatl group, constitute the 
“lYenton period "of Dana. BaeinarNs. 
Umeitone-meter (lim'stfin-mfi^tqr), m. An In- 
strument for determining the proportion ol 
calcareous matter in soils. 

Ume-trao (lim'trfl). «. Same as : 

.tree winter moth. SeewetA 

lime-twig (llm^twlg), n. [< ME. Ume~twigf < 
limc^ + twig^,'] A twig smeared with nurd- 
lime: hence, that which catches; a snare; a 
beguiling trick or device. 

I doubt his eatoh not; 

If they do, all ’s provided. 

Flctehcr and Shiriqf, Night- Walkir, tv. 1 
Enter’d the very Hm-twigt of his speUa 
And yet came off. MitUm, Comas, L SfA 


jedoffei limetwlg (llm'twig), p. f.; nret. and pp. Ume- 
twigged, pptJimetwtgging, [< n.] To 

beset with lime-twigs or snares; entangle or 
retard. 


Not to have their oonsultations Hm»4wtgg$d with quirks 
and sophisms of philosophical persons. 

AAddimn, Western Baibaiy, Fraf. 

Ume-Tlal (^'vl'gl), I». A vial of qnioUlme 
intended for incendiary purposes: an objeot 
supposed to be represented bY a large bulbous 
mass on the end of an arrow in some medieval 
piotures. 

ItflM-wash (Um' wosh), it. A coating given with 
a solution of lime; whitewash. 

Umawash (Um'wash}, p. t. [< Ume-vrnh^ a.] 
To whitewash. 

Even In Oomwall and North Devon, moorttone cottages 
look very *' dejected " unless they are Kme^eatkad. 

Cmtenywmyy Ran, U. 887. 

lime-water (Um'wk^tbr), n. A saturated aque- 
ous solution of Ume. it is astringent and alkallnasnd 
when added to milk it prevent! the fonnatlOD of denae oo- 
agttla. It la naed in diarrhea and vomlttng, and aa an ex- 
ternal applloBtlon to nloers, eto. It Is also employed in 
tbe olarlnoation of ooerse snoar. 

Umewortt (lim'wert), n. An old name of the 
oatoh-fly, mlene Jrmeria, and of one or’two 
other plants. 

limeyarat, n, [ME. Umyerd; < Ume + yar^.'l 
Same as Iminrod, 

I llkne It tontymxcrde to drmwen men to hOD, 

And to worohipe of the fend to wraththen tbe aoules. 

0Ms(E.B. T. 8.X L 664. 

Idmloola (li-mik'^l|), a. [NL.. < L. linm^ mud 
(see limc^\ + eolere^ inhabit.] A genus of small 
broad-billed sandpipers of the family Seolopa^ 
eidWf heMnguB type TringaplatyrhynAa, Koeh^ 
1816. 

Umieolw (U-mik'&lB), a. pi, [NL., pi. of XHaf- 
eola,"] 1, In ora^., an order or a suborder of 
birds, a part of the old order Oralke or Ordt 
laiorest including most of those wading birds 
the few (usually roar) young of which run about 
at birth, as dlstingmshed from those of the 
heron tribe, which are reared in the nest, or of 
the rail trlM, wbioh lay numerous egg^ It is 
ortlad the **plovmnlpe graup,** mid asdfraSlieflMeA 



Um OlmmMUim wid SciiUptuMM, w idoren ind mlpai, 
and Uieir iIUm, m uuidptptif^ ourlewiL ayoMta, 

itUtf, toxiutoiiM. oyiter-oatuhen, ato. It li approslmate- 
If •qnlvilttit to the LonpAroilrM and of On- 

Vitt. In Siitidevell'a eyitem it ii reitrtuted to the luipee, 
tettleiik Mndplpen, and avouta, and li thua little 
more eitenalfe than the lamily iSiMl(<pacMak Alao called 


fl. In FermeSt a group of ohcetopod worms oon< 
taining those Scoleina which are maritime and 
oharaoterised bv havine the looped canals 
highly developea and diifcrentiatea as seminal 
ducts : distingiiiahod from ordinary earthworms 
or Torrieolm, 

limioola (lim'i-kdl), a. Same as UmieoHne* 
Umlcollne (ll-mik'p-lin). a. and ft, [As JAnii- 
eolQ Z. a. Living on or in mud; spe- 

oifioally, of or pertaining to the Limioolw^ in 
either sense of that word. It is a common 
epithet of the large gronp of birds known as 
akare-birdSf bay^TjWf etc. 

XL n. In ornilih,^ a member of the Limioola, 
Umicoloill (U-mik'^-lus), a. [As JAmieoUt + 
-ofMT.] Living in mud ; limicouue. 

In many Umicolnut forma, as In earlhwormii. 

JSnoye, Brit„XXlV,Ol%. 

fAwiiilaa (lim'i-dd), ft. ph [NL., < Lima + Ada,'] 
A family of monomyarian acephalous bivalves 
or lameUibranoh moUusks, typified by the ge- 
nus Limaf having the mantle-margins fringed 
with tentacular filaments, the foot finger-uJco, 
the lips tentaoulate, and the shell obliquely 
oval, inth the umbones oared, the anterior side 
gaping, and the posterior rounded. They lire in 
the Band and genenilly burrow, but are aUe to move like 
aoallopa through tho water by rapidly opening and ulua- 
iug the valvoa. Many of them attach themsolvea by a bya- 
aua and form a aort of neat. Ilie animal is generally of an 
le or brlght>rod color. The apMlea are numoroua, and 
r In moat aeaa. Alao Limadm, Soo cut under Lima, 

(lim'i-nal), a. [< L. Ilmen {limin^)^ 

threshold (of. elminatc)t + -al.] Pertaining 
to the threshold or entrance ; hence, relating 
to the beginning or first stage; inceptive; in- 
choative. 

Every atimnlua muat reach a certain intonalty before 
any appreciable aenaatlou rcaulia. Thia point la known 
aa the threshold or liminal Intensity, 

J. SuUt/, Otttlfnei of Payehol,, p. 114 . 

The Uminal dlffioultloa cannot lie evaded without the 
moet diaastroua oonaoquenoos to tlie body of the expoal- 
tlon. Mind, IX, 48S. 

Hfttittg (Homing), n. [Verbal n. of lime^t 

1. The operation of treating with lime, or of 
sprinkling with slaked lime; in leatlwr^manttf^f 
the steeping of hides in a solution of lime to 
remove tbeir hair.-- 2. In hleaching, a solution 
of lime in wator.~8. The smearing of twigs 
with lime to catch birds; bird-liming. 

lijilit (lim'it), n. [< MK. limito, lyrnyU, < OF. 
limite, F. limite ss Sp. limite :s Pg. ft. limitc, < 
L. limes (UmiU), a cross-path or balk between 
fields, hence a boundary, boundary line or wall, 
any path or road, bemer, limit; cf. limeHy a 
threshold. Of. 1. A definite terminal 

or border line ; a boundary ; that which bounds 
or circumscribes in a material manner ; as, the 
northern limit of a field or town; the limits of a 
couDtvy. ^ 

Whiohe .ij. place be tho lymyteg or oodea of the Holy 
laode the longeat wave. 

SlrJt. Ouylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 48. 

Here, the donble.fonnW stream, 

Jordan, trae limit eastward. Milton, F. L, all. 14Db 
Hor ceas’d her madneu and her flight before 
She touch’d the limit of the Phaiian ahora. 

JJryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorpb., L 

Hie apeotrum extends In Imtb dlrectlona beyond Its 
visible mdiM, fyndall, Light and Elect, p. Ctf. 

2 . A terminal line or point in general ; the oa- 
tent or reach beyond which continuity ceases; 
a fixed term or bound as to amount, supply, 
oontinuance, inclusion, or the like: used of 
both material and immaterial things : as, to 
reach the Umit of one’s resources ; the limit of 
vision or of resistance; to set limits to one’s 
ambition. 

All kinds of knowledge have thdr oeitaln boundi and 
UmMs, HooNf , Ecclei. Polity, 1 14. 

mapatoh; the IMI of your lives la out 

HM.,Rioli.UL,iU.&& 

The Mifii of my Paper will not five me leave to be par- 
tfflolar in Inatanoes ofaia kind. 

AAMioii, Spectator, Ho, 807. 

Hot vithoai a few fklla In the wrestle with Hatvre do 
we lean the MmMa of our own power, and the plttleas im- 
saeoBlty of the power that la not oura. 

J, R, SmUy, JSsL RMIgkm, p. 87. 

8 . That which is within or defined by limits; 
" ; district; region. 

At langth Into tha NMa of the north 
Th^owML Mmon, P. L.. v. 756. 
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The ardhdeaoon hath divided it 
Into three limiit very equally. 

Skik,, 1 Ura. IV., liL 1. 78. 

The voyageur here alao generalbr holds hia jdaoe in the 
front rank ekploraa and reports the quality aud quantity 
of timber In certain Mmfii or lota. 

Iiarper *9 May,, LXXVI. 5Sa 

4t. A logical term. See the quotation. 

In this propoaltlou, every mail is a sensible body ; these 
two worda man and sensible body, are the terma limUt, 
or liouiids, whereof as the said pro^ltlon is compounded. 
BO into the same it Is to be resolved, as luto his uttermost 
parts that have any slgnlfloatlon. 

RlundovillB, Arte of Logloke (1610). 

6. In math,, the procise boundary between two 
continuous regions of mafmitude or quantity ; 
especially, tho point at which a variable npon 
which some function depends passes through 
infinity, it is frequently said to be tho value that a 
variable quantity may Indolinltely approach but can never 
reach— a dcflnluon whiob, aa tacitly assuming that the 
variable doponds upon another which increases ny suooos- 
slvo Unite steps, introduces an ineiaentlal element, while 
altogether overloOklM the essential one of continuity. 
6t. A limb, as a limit or extremity of the body. 

Hurried 

Here to this place, i’ the open air, before 

I have got strength of Um». 

3hak„ W. T., IlL 8. 107. 

Iliougbt li very strange that nature aliould endow so 
fair n face with ao hard a heart, such comely limiM with 
•uch perverse conditions 

Titana and Tkeneut, bl. lott., cited by Steevens. (Hotm.) 

EdUptleUmita. Sreeri^peie.— Equation ofllmlta. see 
(rguoUim.— Idmlt of a Idanet, its greatest heliooentrio 
latitude,— Limit OffilfllaiLOt vl8lon,me smallest or great- 
est distance from which the imago of an object can be 
flxod upon the retina.— Idmlt daitlolty. See efoitf- 
etty.— Umlt Of tho roots of an equation, a value greater 
than the greatest root or smallor than tbeamalloBt.— Lim- 
its of a l»limi,jal221inltf, or simply limits. Hee/ag.— 
limits of IntegratioiL Jan inlmHon,^WijpMs 
limit. 8 m inacneMc.— Mfthod or dootrins ov nmtiaL 
tho doctrine that we cannot reaaon about Inflnlte and In- 
fliiitealmal quantities, that phrases In mathematics con- 
taining these and ooguate words arc not to be underatood 
literally, but are to be interpreted as moaning that the 
funotlous apokon of behave in certain ways when their 
variables are Indefinitely Increased or dfminisbod, and 
that tho fundamental formula cf the diilorential calculus 
should be based upon the conception of a limit. (8eo dcf. 
5, above.) The first of those positions is not now tena- 
ble : tlie hypotheals of Inflnlte and liiflniteslinal quanti- 
ties is ooiiSistenL and can be reasoned about mathematl- 
cfdly. But the doctrine of limits should be understood 
to rest upon the gonenil principle that every proposltlou 
must bo Intexproud as itnerring to a poasible expmenuo. 
The problems to which this method fi applied belong to 
three types : tho summation of series, the problem of tan- 
gents, and the problem of quadratures. (Bee Boriet and 
problem,) It is essentially the same as Hewton’s method 
of prime and ultimate ratfoa. Its rival Is tlie method of 
lufiiiltesimals, which is almost excluded from the text- 
books at present, but Is more in harmony with recent ad- 
vances in mathematics— Threwmlle Hmlt See mgs. 
■> fiyiL L Confine, termination, bourn, precinct, boundary, 
frontier (see boundary)', restriction, restraint, chock, 
limit (lim'it), V, [< Hmitcn, < OF. limiter, 
F. limiter a Pr. Bp. Pg* limitar a It. limitare, 
< L. limitare, bound, limit, fix, determine, < 
limes (limits), a boundai^, limit : see Umit n, 
Cf. deUmiU] 1. irans, 1. To restrict within 
limits; bound; set bounds to. 

Th«y . . « IfmgMltheHolyODeoflaraid. 11. Ixxviil. 41. 

In all well-instituted commonwealths, care has been 
taken to Nmg men’s posaeaiUuns. 

Thoughts on Varioua Subjeota. 

2. To assign to a limit or confine ; fix within a 
limit; allot. 

JAmU each leader to his aeveral ohanra. 

Shak,, Kich. III., v. 8. 85. 

The hopes and feari of man are not gmfied to thia abort 
life, and to this visible world. 

Maeatday, Gladstone on (Church and State. 

8. To fix as a limit; assign exclusively or spe- 
cifically. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

Again, he HmMeth a certain day. Heb. iv. 7. 

And, aa yon do answer, I do know the loqpe 
And warrant HmMed unto my tongue. 

Shak., K. John, V.& 188. 

Their time HnuMi them being expbwd, they returned 
to y« ahlp. Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 88. 

T.lfnitifig one of a hypotbaaiB involving continuity, a 
oaae whlw ia indefinitely near to cases which conform to 
the general condltioni, and alio to caaea which violate 
these oondltloua Thus, a tangent to aclnde ia a limiting 
oaae of a secant. BeeHiMLfi.75.—LI]Ditillf points, with 
reference to the nratem of cirelea having a nven radical 
aria, two points wnloh have the lamo polare irith reference 
to all the olrolea. 

II.f inirans. To exercise any fonotion, as 
begging, within a limited district: as, a limiU 
ing mar. 

They SoydrityafiMAtyateode, living upon thaswmioi 
other mens traveli. Morthkrook§,ikiimGiTr). CMaree,) 

[< Umit + -ahls.] 
circumscribed, bound- 


Umltattai 

IlmitoiMMHiat a. 

MM, ritUAted on the borders, < Umn 



UmltaUe (UmWbl), a. 
Cepsble ot being liinitM, el 
ed, or reetrieted. 


uluewMbii ^UI-I-IA M* niiu ftmt- 

tary + -an.] I. a. Tending to limit or oir- 
oumsoribe. 

IL n. One who limits; in iheol,, one who 
liolds that a part of the human race only are to 
be saved: opposed to universalist Imp, Diet, 
limitaXT (lim^i-ta-ri), a, and n, [a F. Umitaire, 
preliminary. < L. limitaris, that is on the bor- 
der, < Itmesuimif-). a boundary, limit: seeUmft, 
n.] L a, 1. Marking or maintaining a limii 
or boundary; limiting; restrictive. 

Thou, when I am thy captive, talk of chains 
Preua UnSary cherub. MiMm, P. L>, Iv. 071. 

Btatementa ao palpably limUary ot the Divine suprem- 
acy ■■ 1 found on the face of Uovelation. 

AT. Jamee, Sub. and Shad., p. 188. 

2. Subject to limitation ; restricted within lim- 
its; limited. 

What no inferior UmUary king 

Could in a length of yean to ripeness bring, 

Snddon hla word peiforms. 

tr. ot First Hymn of CalHmaohna to Jupiter. 

A phlloBophor should not aoe with the eyes of tho poor 
limitary creature calling himself a man or the world. 

Be (tatnBoy, Opium Eater. 

n.t n. 1, That which oonstitutos a limit or 
boundary, as a stretch of land; a border-land. 

In the time of the Romans this country, because a Urn- 
Uary, did abound with fortifioationa. 

Putter, Worthlea, Cnmberiand. 

2. Same as limiUrr, 2. EeyUn, Life of Laud, 

p. 210. 

Umitate (lim'i-t&t),a. [< L. HmttofiMr, pp. of Mmf- 
tars, bound, limit: see SmiLv.] In Aol, Bounded 
by a distinct line, as the bypothallus in some 
lichens. 

lil^tatlon (lim-i-tft'shon), n. [< ME. Umita~ 
(ioun (in sense 6), < OF. Umitaoion, F. limi- 
tation ss Sp. Umitaoion as Pg. limita^ bs It. 
limitasione, < L. Umitatio{n^), a bounding, < 
UmiUire, pp. limita tus, bound *. see limU, fl-] 1 • 
The act of bounding or oircumBoribing; the 
fixing of a limit or restriction. 

Mercy to him that showa It is the rule 
And righteous UmitaUon ot its avt^ 

By which Heav’n movea in pard’ning guilty man. 

Cmeper, Task, vL 506. 

The uheoka naturally arising to each man’s acUons when 
men become assoolatod are those only which result from 
mutual limitation, H. Speneer, Man va State, p. 101* 

2. The condition of being limited, bounded, or 
oireumsoribed; restriction. 

Am l^uTMlf 

But, u it were, in sort or UmUaHonf 

Shak., J. 0., 11. 1. S88. 

8. An opposing limit or bound; a fixed or pre- 
scribed restriction ; a restraining condition, de- 
fining circumstance, or qualifying conception: 
as, Hmitations of thought. 

litna (tatntiua understood that he was appointed to have 
commana of tho army, without any other UmilUMon than 
during the pleasure of the senate. 

Rakigh, Hist. Worid^V. Iv. 1 14. 

"Wo are under phyalologioal and cerebral Umitalione; 
limitatioHt ot aiaoolatlon, want, condition. 

Bunnell, nature and the Huponiat , p. 61. 

Every limitation ot a power ia aprohlbitlon to tranaoend 
It ; for. If 11 had not that off eot, ft would not ba a EmEa- 
Uon, R,A.Rev„OXXXlX,W, 

4t. That to which one is limited; that which 
is required as a condition. 

You have stood your UmitaUon; and the tribunes 
Endue you with the people's voice. 

Shak., Car., it a, 146, 
Ood, then, not only framed Hature ona 
But also aei it ffmooMoii 
Of Forme and Tlmu. 

syiveeter, (r. of Da Bartaal Weeks, L L 

6. In law : (a) The period of time presoribed 
by law after wnich an action cannot be brought. 
Since the Inveatlgation of oontniversiei becomee more dif- 
ficult with the lapse of tima and long daisy to aue may 
imply elthar that satisfaction haa bem received or that 
all oudm ia abandoned, and as it ia vexatlouB to revive 
■tale daima the law allowB fixed periods, varying with the 
nature of the grievance, within which, if at alT a claim- 
ant moat apply to the courts. The atatutea fixing (heae 
peadodMarooauedetaiutetqfUndtaUonA From the limita- 
tion presoribed for aotioni to reoover real property, It fol- 
lowathat apmotloally secure title toland can be aoqnlred 
by mere adverse poiaeaalon fur a inf5oienttlma (p) In 
the law of conveyancing, the carving out of an 
estate less than a fee simple absolute (see fie ^) ; 
the prescribing of an ulterior direction for the 
devolution of an estate in case the estate of the 
primary grantee riiall fhil. if a deed or win givM 
property to A limiting hla estate to hii lifq and on his 
di^rivlng the proptity to the gift toBlaa 
or NmgaMim ovsr. If the property U given to A aolfliii,w 
1, adunglUit m eaaa d 



. /ii togo to B, iltfl idiitddMiMliAMiMiMo^ 

or a HmUaUan om dfpondont on a oondMon. 

*lf a oondltton only !■ prMoribed without adTHiig u limita- 
tion o?or, the proper^ will, It the oondltlon be Tidld, 
▼art to the donor or hii helrat 

The partioulitr distriot In whioh ft limiter 
or begging friftr was ftllowed to beg for ftlma. 
Ther walketb now the lymytonr hjmieli; . . . 

And Myth hla matyna and nia hooly thyngea 
Aa hegooth in hlaiyinpiootf^ 

OhSuSr, Wife of Bath’a Talft L SI. 
A llmltour of the Grey Filai% In the oonrae of hla fimf- 
toMon, preached many timeft and had bnt one aermon at 
all tlmea. LoMmer, Miao. Sai 

Home Ipnlplta] have not had foure aermona theae Ilf- 
teene or alxtoene yearea alnoe Friera left their HnUtattmuk 
A Sermon bef. Bdw. VL, 1658L 


erent.^ OondltUmul Umltftl 


lependei 

ktum. B 


Beedeftfi.— 


f^|[eftn*lhllltfttllUllftW;a name by which the United 
StateaTonnre of OfDoe Act (United Btatea Congreaa, HarOh, 
1867) la aometlmea known. See twiura— Idmltetton or 
thomwnA^anBngliah atatuteof 1701 (ISaMlBWm. 
III., 0 . 8) whioh reated Ihe auooeaaion to the crown in the 
Frinoeaa Sophia of Hanorer and hor belriL bdiur l^toe- 
tanti. Also oaUed the Act (/SMSamani^ and the Aieeaailrm 
la Me Ormim Ael,— Statute of UmitfttlOllS. See def. 5. 

Words of limitation, words in a deed or will taken as 
Indioating the nature or Uud of estate the donee la rested 
with, by stating who ahall or may take after him. 

UmiSAtlTO (lim'i-t|^tiv}. a. [as 
Bp. Pg. UmitaHvo ; as Umitate -f Limiting; 

fixing limits; restrictive. 

LtmittUtV 0 notions which have a ncoatire valnc^ in so 
far as they keep open a vacant space beyond experlenoc^ 
bnt do not enable na to fill that apace with any positive 
reaUttea, Siuye. Grtt., 84. 

LimltatlTe iudgmonti in logie, a name given lav Kant 
to an attrmauvelnflnitated proi^tlon, such aa "Eveiy 
man la a non-dog," in order to make np the triad of forma 
— amnnative^ negative^ limitative— under the oategoiy 
of quality. 

Mnoh aoumen luw boon expended even in recent timea 
in vindicating the iiiaUtaHive form tdjwlgmmkt but I can 
fee in it only an unmeaning piminct uf pedantic Ingenu- 
ity. IftMetMp, tr. of Lotae’aliOgk^ 1. iL 1 40. 

limited (lim'i-ted), p. a. and ft. I. p. a. 1. Con- 
fined within limits ; narrow ; oiroumsorlbed. 

After this great Affront to tho King, la Mountford sent 
over again Into Qasoony, though with a more NnUted Au- 
thority. Jtafcer, Ohroiilolea, p. 84. 

2t. Allotted or appointed. 

Til make so hold to call, 

For ’tla my IkniUed service. 

Hhakt Haobetfa, IL 8. 

8. In railroadinfff restricted as to number of 
oars (weigbt)y or to the carrying of fimt-elatis 
passengers: said of a train. -limited adJnii(4an 
adjunct that agrooa with the subject in regm to aome part» 
nature, Ume, idaoe, or respect 

Mortality is the absolute odfunel of man, wliOat immor- 
tality la the UmUed ; iMxtauso man la not abaolutely im- 
mortal, but only as to the aonl. 

Bvrfftnidieim, tr. by a Gentleman. 
Umltad oompftiiy».fhe.,flinotioii.. See noana.— 
Umlted dtvoroe. Boo dfeom. i.— Idmltad iniladio- 

MID, tiokiet^ tmn, luuyoofttioii, yete, eto. see uie 
nouna 

IL ft. A limited expresa-train: as, tho Chicago 
Umitod. [OoUoq., U. B.] 

Let the great ateamihlp founder, the UmM oiaah 
throngh a ratle. Pop* SoC Mo., XXX. 677. 

limited^ (lim'i-ted-li), adv. In a limited man- 
ner ordegreo; vrith limitation. 

The oonstltutlon of aneh an unity doth InvcAve the vest- 
ing aome person or aome number of persona with a sover- 
eign authority, ... to be manag^ In a certain manner, 
either absolately, aooordlug to pleaanre, or linUMUy, ac- 
cording to oertain rulee preaorihed to it 

Burrow, Unity of the Ohnroh. 

limitedlieHS (llm'i-ted-nes), n. The state of 
being limited. Johnnon^ 

Ulster (lim'i-tar), ft. [< ME. liurifour, lymy- 
four, < OF. *Umitourf < ML. a 

friar licensed to act within certain limits, lit. 
one who limits, < L. limitare, limit, bound : see 
Zfiftff, V.] 1. One who or that which limits or 
conmes. 
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Hmltlftgft (lim^it-les), a, i< Umit + -to.] Hay- Uinuoeoilft (lim-nA'shins), a. Same m Umiia- 
ing no limits; imbonnded; illimitable. 

Kow to this aea of oity-oommonwealtlu 
idmlUm London, am 1 come obeenred. 

Bfr J. Lavtoa, Wittee Pilgrimage, alg. R, 4 b. 
wgriL Boundleeft unlimited. Illimitable inflnlte. 
limitonrt, ft* a Middle English form of toifer. 
llmlt-pomt (limMt-point), n. A point on a 
line or other spread, such that within every in- 
terval within whioh it is contained there lie an 
infinity of points of a given manifold. The 
limit-point may or may not belong to this 
manifold. 

Uinnia (lim^tt), n. [LL., < Gr. a rem- 

nant, somewhat less than half a major tone, a 
monosemic pause, < leave.] 1. Li the 

Pythagorean system of music, the smaller half- 
step or semitone, being the remnant of a per- 
fect fourth after subtracting from it two whole 
stops or ** tones”: ™ HJ. A limma 

and an apotome together made a **tone”: 

X M! H K. Also called Pytkagorean semilone 
or toiffone.— 8. In proa,, a monosemic empty 
time or pause: a time equal to one mora or 
semeiou, existing in the rhythm, but not ex- 
pressed by a syllable in the words, ibe limma Ih 
indicated by a mark like a caret (A. taken fftnn the 
initial A or A of Att/yifift). The panae at thoend of atro- 
ohalo dimeter or tetrapody oataleotio (aee the lines quoted 
under eakUoeUe) la an example, — w ^ w - a, the aoa^ 
aieotlo line being Alio written ZaAiuiui. 

SeepmiM. 

►a. An obsolete or dialectal 

They have their feet and legi Hmmor, wherewith thej 
orawL 


Limnadlft (lim-nfi^di-l), ft. [NL., < Gr. Xigvg, a 
pool, lake, marsh.] Ageniisof phyllopodoms- 
taoeans, with a thin flexible bivalve carapace of 
oval form, and ffom 18 to 26 segments whioh 
bear limbs. Z.aj 7 <toiri is found in pools in New 
England. 

LlnuiadlaCftft (Um-nft-di-a's$-|), n.pl, [NL., < 
lAmnadia + -oooa.] Same as JAmnadiidm. 

UmudiidiB (Iim-n9.-di'i-d8), n. pi. |^., < 
Afmftodia + -to.] A family of ^yllopod or 
branchiopod crustaceans, typified oy the genus 
lAmnadia, The teat la loft and bivalved, there are nu- 
meroni paira of plelonoda or iwimmlng-foet, the antenna 
are large, the antannitue are small, and the large telaon haa 
apalrcf appendagm In the nmlo one or two naira of feet 
are ohdato. The leading genera are lAmmdia, lAmoMia, 
andBMAto BeeBWAerto 


limmers (lim'er X 

8t* a man-rope at the side of 


niey ao bellevitig, aa we hear thw do^ and ^abolish- 
ing a law ao good and moral, the UrnHar of aln, what are 
they elM bnt oontiwy to themaelvaaT ^ 

ifflloii, Tetraobordon. 

8t- A friar licensed to beg, ooUeetoonvent-dues, 
each, or perform o^er duties within oertaiu 
dts, or in a oertain district. 

A Frere ther was, a wantown and amorye, 

A lyingfoicr, a ml aolempne man. . . . 

He WM the baste beggere in his hons* 

OAsuesr, Gen. ML to 0. T, (ed. MorrlsX L SOS. 
Twas bnt gettiim a Diapenaation from the Pope’s AAa- 
Har, or Gatberar n the PAerPenoe. 

dU(toIhhle.Trik,p.l 01 . 

j ft. Plural of Hiiise. 

it«ag 9 (lim'it-gfij),ft. A gage whioh is used 
for determiniug whether pieoes do not exceed 
orfallbelowa oertainBpeoiiedrangeof dixnen- 
(kM-BMkadi DM. 


ft. 1. A dialectal variant of 

to&era. 

a ladder. 

limmer^ (lim'er), ft. and a. 
mar; in def. ] also leamer; X ME. Bmer, limere, 
hfmire, < OF. toiier, F. limieTf a lam dog, lit. a 
dog held in a leash, < OF. /to, F. to, a leash: 
see Uen^, Cf. Hmehaund.] I, ft. If. A 
llmehound; in general, a hound; in a later use, 
a mongrel hound. 

A gret route 

Of huntca and eke of loresteres, 

With many rolaym and lymom. 

Ohaueor, Death of Ulanohe^ L 868. 
A dogge engendred betweno an hounde and a nuu^rve, 
oaUod afymiiMr or mnngrell. 

JSyet in v. Hybrii. (HoOtol.) 
Hence— 8. A low, base, or worthless person; 
a scoundrel ; as applied to a woman , in a milder 
sense, a jade. [Now Scotch and North. Eng.] 
'I'd satliAe in parte the wrong which had bene offred him 
by those lymmm and robbers. UMnthod, Hist Ireland. 
Ihe nonrice was a fanie limmtr 
Am e'er bong on a tree. 

Lmnkin (Cltild’i Ballad^ m. 96). 
Thieves, Ummtn, and broken men of the Hlghlanda^ 

n.t G- Base; low. 

Then the limmor Boottei . . . burnt my guddcft and 
made deadly feede on roe, and my barnoi. 

BuUeMt Dialogue (JUMimU.) 

Hence with 'em, Ummtf lown, 

Thy vermin and thyself. 

B. Jfmmm, Had Shepherd, IL 1. 

Hmtn orfr (lim'qk), a. [< UmmeA^ MffiberljWith 
substituted term. -oc/?. J Very limber. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

Hmn (Urn), e. [< ME, oontr. of luwi- 

non, an aphetio form of enluminen, < OF, oft- 
luminer, < L, ilhminarc, inluminare, illuminate, 
burnish, limn: see illumine^ illuminate.'] I, 
trane. To represent by painting or drawing; 
depict; delineate; hence, to describe vividly 
or minutely, [Archaic or poetical.] 

It were bnpoiilble 

To Hum his passions in such Uvelv oolonrs 
As bis own proper sufleranoe oonfd express. 

Pora, Lover's Melanoholy, UL ft 
n.t ^ftfrofts. To practise drawingor painting, 
especially in water-colors. 


(lim-nS'k). ft. [NL., < Or. A<fiva/oc, of 

or from a marsh, < Ai^vv, a pool, lake, mai^.] 
A genus of JAmnatida!, typical 
of the subfamily Limnafinw. in 
these pond-inslli the shell is a slen- 
der dextrad spiral with a large body- 
whorl and aperture, of a light, thin, 
homy textnre. There are many q>e- 
oiea L. ttagnoHt is a common one. 

They live in ponds, and are almost ex- 
olusivoly vegetarian. The genus is 
cosmopolitan, and reaches its highest 
development in North America. Alio 
erroneously Lirnnea, Lymnaa, Lpm- 

nao. MwiTiatuti 

Llmnaiftna (lim-ne-an'g), it. ph 
[NL. (Lamarck, 1812), < 
nwa + -ana.] A f amilyof traohe- 
lipod mollusks, typified by the 
gonuB lAmnma, containing all 
the limncmhilous gastropods, now differentiated 
into the faniilieu Limnaddm and rjwMdas, 
Hyntiaaiilaa (lim-nS'i-de), ft. pi. [NL., < IAm~ 
nwa -f Adw.] A family of basommatophorous 
pulmonate gastropods, with di- 
versiform tantacles, eyes at 
tho inner or posterior biuies of 
tho tentacles, simple upper jaw 
as well as lateral ones, wide ser^ 
riform marginal teeth of Uie 
radula, and generally a spiral 
shell; the pond-snails. They in- 
. ... . . aftem- 



Foiid.ni«liaAMMM 

stoymmiOfi. 



/ species are deiorib^ most of 

' whioh belong to the gonertlpmiMiS, 
lecn from below. and A newlia Th^tre® 

Tided by the shape of the shell into lAmnminm, PUmatk 
btnaa, and Aneidinm. 

IdlliniBina (lim-n$-rn8), n. pi. [NL., < lAmnaa 
-f- Anw.] The typical subfamify of lAmMBldWf 
including those pond-snails whose shell is a long 
spiral. 

limnisine (lim'nfi-in), a. [< lAmnwlna.] Of or 
relating to the lAmnwinw, 

Umnantbee (lim-nan'thf.6), n. pi. [NL. (B. 
Brown, 1883), < Limnanihee + -eis.] A tribe of 
plants of the order Oeraniaeew, onaraoterised 
Dv regular flowers with valvate sepalK small 

{ elands alternating with the petals, ana beak- 
ess oarpeis. it enfbraces the two genera LimnainUm 
and FUmtta, with four speoiea all natives of North Amsr^ 
ioa. The group was given ordinal nuik by some of the 
earlier botanists, 

Limnanthomum (lim-nan' th^mum), n. [NL. 
(Gmelin, 1760), < Gr. Tdfivth a pool, lake, marsh, 
+ hvdefm.] A iranus of plants of the order 
OenUanmand tribe Menyanthea, distinguished 
^ the indehiscent fruit and cordate leaves. 


, . and 17 her begfiming, nnon some eyei^ 1 think she 
wUl do very line things, and I shall take great delight in it. 

Pmh Diary. H. 284. 

TiIttiiT**^^ (lim-nft'sf-l^), ft. pi, [NL. (Bron- 
gniartJ817),for *IAftft<eao 0 a,<X<}iiftaia ^-acaa.] 
In DeBlainville’s clasi^oation (1826), the toit 
of three families of his Pa/mohniftctota, eon- 
taining mlmonate gastropods of the genera 
lAmnwa^hyea, and Flanoroie in a broad sense; 
the pond-snails^now divided into two families, 
lAnmaridw and Physida. 

UiilllACeu(llinpiift^Bf-Bn),a.andft. l<IAmnaeea 
+ -Oft.] Z, a. Of or Elating to the Limnaeea. 

XL ft. A gastropod of the group lAmnaeea; 
any pond-snul. 


leaves on very long petioles, and yellow Bowers. Gnebsan- 
tiful speoiea L. nympkanldot, Is a native of Bnrope and 
Alls, and goes by the names atJHnffod bqo-toi or taek- 
boan,fiin^ vnUorAOiy, ufatorMnoM, and wemMoisir. 
(Hee^-6san.) L, kuvmoeum of the eastern Unlted%d«s 
is the oommon floating-heart 

Limnanthei (lim-non'thfis), n. [NL. (B. 
Brown, 1833), < Gr. apool, lake, marsh. 4* 
hvdoQ, a flower.] A jg^us plants of the order 
(leraniacea^ typo of the tribe lAmffaHtkeOf and 
distinguished from Fkerhea^ the other genus of 
the tribe, by having five petals instead of three. 

TAmfmft n. See lAmnma. 

HfnviJMf (lim'nSr), n. [< ME. tofiore, Zvmeiioifr, 
IwnUumr, short for enhmimur. < OF. eatoi- 
neiir, < ML. f/Zamtotar, illuminator, limner: see 
iUuminatar and Zto.] One who limns ; en ar- 
tist or delineator; more espeolallv. one who 
paints portraits or miniatures. [Arehak or 
poetioaL] 

Johanasi Panoastm, lym mu mt. 


nil funny hid liMly got tbilr pietnrti drswo hy i 
Hmmf, who triTidled th« oonntiy, «id took llkentueifoi* 
nftoitt i^iDgi a head. OvIdimitAt Vloar, xvl 

IdUUUtiS (lim*>nd^ti8), n* [NL*, < Gf. 
fern, of MiivfjTfK, livinff in marihei, < Mfivn, a 
pool, lake, marHh.l Quo of tlio throe leadizig 
genera of LimnadiUke (or JCHthei'iidtxi)^ baying 



LimmtU : uppet left-hand fiffiure, mul* i ufqier right- 

hand flKurai famale •*tn houi the left aide or the carapace cut away { 
lower iim*haiMl fiifUK. larval form; iuwiir right*liaad flgurot wiina 
ftiither advanced, /fl. antenniiloM and M*. antenntei r. head; 
€'t body} />, carap a ce i Af, maiidibiea; a'. )0«at piute covering iiiuuthi 
db«y«. 

a bivalvo oarapaoe, nmnoronR body-iegmenti, 
and the foliaeeouB appeudagoR of typic^ pbyl- 
lopodfl. I^brooigiiniliuiexMnpltt. Themaltnof theie 
WBMr-flOM may bo oven muro nnmeruua than the f omalea, 
oontmy to the rule amoiU|f related forma. Beo LSmnadU’' 

got atin eat imdor 

Hunting (lim'uinff), n. [Verbal n. of Umn^ r.] 
1 . The act of deuueating, an by meuuB of fKm* 
oil or brash.^S. That which is limned ; a dc« 
lineation, literally or figuratively. [Hare.] 

There la nothing in cither of the former two (panela with 
the portralta of tiio king and queen] which could not have 
been copied by a Fleming from a limnino made in Hootlaiid 
yean imore. Aihbw9Uint NOb B19Q. p. 2S1. 

limnite (lim^dt), n. [< ldmn(m) + 1. 

A foBBil of the gonuB lAmnasa or some Rimi- 
lar sholl. AIro Yellow ocher or 

brown iron ore, containing more water than 
Umonito. It oonsifltti of oxid of iron 74.8 and 
water 25.2. 

Xdsuiobatgs (lim-nob'{)i-tcz), n. [NL. (Bur- 
meister, 1835), < Or. Tdfivny a pool, laao, Ynanih, 
-f /Sdnyc, one that treads, < lialwiv, walk, Btep.J 
The typical ^nus of Limnobatitia\ oontain* 
ing Raob Rpedes as L, lineata of Iho United 
States. 

Umnobatida (lim-ny-bat'i-dd), n. ph [NL. 
(Douglas and Soott, 1 805), < Limmbatea + -ifto.] 
A family of aquatic Heteropiera, represented by 
the genus LiMnobaiett alone, whose species are 
commonly founil in pondn in Europe and North 
America. These water^hngi have the head hoiixontal, 
M long as the thorax, with the antenna inserted at tlie 
and of the widened front, the first Joint stoutest and short- 
fft, the thtad longest. 

LlnmOCliareB (lim-nok'a-rdz), n. [NL., < Or. 
Aifivoxap^Ct delighting iii' marshes (epithet of a 
Mpvii. a pool, lake, marsh, + xalpeiv, 
rejoice, delight (> delight).] 1. A ge- 
nus of water-mites or aquatic ac^ds of the 
family SydrachniUoi, or giving name to the 
JAmnoeharidw, Laircillc, 1796,^2. A genus 


Aoarinaj with the skdoton composed of sole- 
rites embedded in a soft skin, palpi raptorial, 
■tigmata near the rostrum, legs of six or more 
joints, fitted for crawling organs, and habits of 
life wholly or partly aquatic. 

XdlRllOOOdhlidMt(li°i-ii^kok'li-dez),n.pl. [NL, 
(Latreille, 1825), < Gr. X//uvy, a pool, lake, marsh, 
+ Kox^ (Knxhi^)t a small snail : see Cocklidw.'] 
A family of pulmoniferous guRtropodfl, combin- 
ing the Limnwm and Aurioulaeea. 

UnuiOGfOn (llm-nos'i-on), n, [NL., < Gh*. 
a pool, me, marsh, + a dog.] A genus of 
fossil oamiyorouH mammals from the Eocene of 
America, belonging or related to the Hyanodon- 
Ms. O. C. Manh^ 1872. 

Ltamoluito (llm-n^hl'i-dd), «i. ph [NL., < 
LkpnohyuB 4* -iM.j A family ox extinct Eo- 
cene hoofed auadmpeds of suilUne character, 
founded by Mmh for the reception of the ge- 
nus hf/HAikmyusu 

Unnohni (lim-n5-hX'us), n. [NL., < G. 
a ^Vlake, marsh, -f , a pig, hmr (a L. sms 
aBtt.sotsS).1 The typical genus of XiswioMdcs. 
O. C. Jfof* 1872. 
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Umnopllifa (Um-nof 'g-jdl, n . pu [NL^ fern, 
pi, of UmnopkaguB: see Umnopka^n.'} See 
C^^nodonUdm Umnephaga, under Cyprinodan^ 

IbmnophagoiUi (lim-nof'f^-gns), a, [< NL. Bm- 
nt>pha(fu3, < Or. a pool, lake, marsh (con- 
fused with L. Umua^ mud), 4- ^yeiv, eat.] Mud- 
eating; specifically, of or pertaining to the Cy* 
ptinodonUdof Umnopham, 

Linmopliila (lim-nof 'i4fi), n. ph [NL. (Hart- 
mann, 1821), ncut. pi. of limntiphim: see M- 
nophiUtua*^ A division of pulmoniforouR gas- 
tropods, containing the ftesh-water basomma- 
toplioFous forms: same as Hygropbila!^. 
Zilmnoi^dSB (lim-n9-fil'i-dtt}f < 

lAmnophilue + ^dw.} A family of tricnopter- 
ous neuropterous insects, or caddiH-flies, typi- 
fied by the genus LimnophUm^ having the max- 
® ■• '^scarcely 

le. The 

, itreRnia 

others in standing water, end others in moss at the roots 
of trees. Their cases are always free. Iho group is near- 
ly confined to the temperate and boreal regions of the 
northern hemisphere. 

UmnophlloilB (lim-uof ^i-lus), a. [< NL. limnophU 
lus, < w. a pool, lake, marah, 4- lov- 
iiig.] Fond of ponds or pools, or living in them : 
Raid of various animals, especially inollusks and 
Insects. 

LismophUns (lim-non-lus), ft. [NL.: see lim- 
nophihuH,^ 1. The typical genus of lAmwiphk 
lidddy having the anterior wings mostly narrow, 
with straight costa and truncate apiciu margin. 
It Is abundantly ropiwseutcd In Europe, \orth America, 
and Asia by species which extend far north and moaUy in- 
habit still water. Given in this fonn by Burmeister, 1889, 
after LiimnepMZitf of Leach, ISl?. 

2. A genus of reptileB. Fiteinger^ 1843. 

Lismoria (lim-no'ri-l). n. [NL. (Leach, 1815), 
< Or. Jitpvipeia, in m;|^Q. a daughter of Nerens 
and Dorifl, < Mpvtif a pool, lake, mamh, sea.] 
The typical genus otLmnariido!. L* lignorum or 
tarebrana Ih the common nibble, a mmute iso- 
pod highly iujurlons to Ruomergod woodwork, 

Idmcmom (llm-no-ri'i-dS). n. pL [NL., < JAnt^ 
mria 4- -kite.] A family of isopods repreHOuted 
by the genus LimnaHa; the gfibblos. by means 
of their tnuebant mandibles they oat their way into snb- 
moiiged wood, and arc numerous enough in maiw waters 
to do great damage to wharves and shipping on both coasts 
of Amcrioa and on European coasts. 

genas 

of fringilline birds : same as Embemama. 

Llmodoroa (li-m^o^rf-5), n. ph [NL. (Ben- 


Hwiff 

TAiwiMf. (Uwmd'fil), fi. [NL., < L. BmoM, fem. 
of UmaauSf mnday: see Umoua,J A genng of 
wading birds of the family dooiopaeidtaf having 
the bin a little recurved; the godwits. They an 
uio^^^lar^t of tbefiinlly, and reeemble ouxlews, but 

onrved. L. emoes- 
n^istheoommon 
nlaok-tailedgodwlt; 

L. heuMUttea is the 
Hudsonlan mxlwlt i 
L. /Nfoalstbe great 
marbled godwlt. 

There are other spe- 
otea. Beepodicft. 

Umoae (irmos), 
a. r< L. BfnoMM, 
muddy: see lU 
moMg.j Same as 
Umoua, 

I^oeeUa (U- 
m^seFfi), n. 

[1^. (Linmeus, 

1737), so called 
from their place 
of growth, < L. 

mud.] A Se^talled Godwlt 

genus of small creeping or floating herbs of 
the order Soraphularhwai and tribe GraWilcWf 
characteriaed by having the loaves in clusters, 
the calyx 5-tootlied, and the 4 stamens with 
the anthers oonfluently 1-celled. There are s or 
0 species, fonnd throughout the warm and temperate re- 
gloui of the earth. L. agmtiea is known as mudicoft 
or mudtCMd. The American plant is the variety rsniii- 
/cfAi, fonnd in tidal mud northward on the Atlantic 



Umoglna (ll-m^si'nh). a. [NL. (Maoquart, 
1835), < L. limoauat mud^ (see Umaaa, Imoua), 
4- A genus of Miuoidas* Also called 

Coprina,; 

IdmOfillUB (ll-m^sl'nS), n. pi. [NL.. < TAmma 
4- -fiMS.] A Buofamily of nirds of the family 
SeolmaeUltB; the godwits. G. K, Gray. 

llmOttS (U-md'sis), ft. [NL., < Gr. hpdf;, hunger, 
4- -oyis.j In mad,, a depnived or morbidly 
ravenous appetite oausod oy disease. 

LllllOStigm (u-mv-sfi'je), n. pi. [NL.,< L. Umua, 
mud, + auffera^ suck.] In Morrem*s classifi- 
cation of birds, a group of bis EuaHooUa^ includ- 
ing such birds as curlews, snipes, sandpipers, 
and plovers, and thus nearly coextensive with 
the lAmUtolm of authors. 


lilsmMl^sa (lun-n^spi zg.), n. [< Gr. a IhuouKH^mus), a. [< ME. Hmowt, < OF. limeux 

P?2*i •*«? ^ S Bp. Pg. It. liiioto, ? L. UmowH, muddy, rilmy, 

of fnngilline birds: same as Embamagra. y — i n 

Llmodoroa (li-m^o^re-5), n. pi. [NL. (Ben- 
tham and Hooker, 1838), < JAmodorum 4- -cfr.] 

A subtribe of oronidacooiis plants of the tribe 


Ecottieof^ with simple erect stems, usually leafy, 
and rhizomes without tubers, it emliraoM R gen- 
^ Ltnuidorum b<dng the (not <^1- 


< limuaf mud, slime: see lima'^.^ Muddy; slimy; 
thick. 

If water ther be Ivnwua or enfMte 
Admyztion of salt wol it correote. 

PddadiuB, Unabondrie (SLUT. H.), p. I7a 

That country . . . became a gained ground by the mud 
and Hmout matter brought down by the river Mllua 

ak T. nroume, Vulg. Err., vL 1. 


plwtio) herba growing ou tilde the troplui In both bcml- 
l2£SdanUtt(lI-m9-d6'rum).n. [NL. (Biohard, W 

1818), < L. UmodoroH, < Or. it/Mopm, ixt/Mupov, ^ *** ®?®P‘ wh- 

a wild plant, not idcntifiod.1 A genus of orchi- 
daceous plwts of the tribe EcottwWf type of the 
subtribe lAmodorcoi. There ii hut one ipcclee, L. ob* 
oitinims which i* found in the Mediterranean region and 
In central Europe, It growi to the height of 1 or 2 feot> 
and hai a purpliih item and rather large puiple flowers in 
a limYde loose spike. It Is believed io be partudly parasitic 
on the roots of shrubs. It ii sometimos cultivated. 

IdmogaB enamel. Bee enamel, 
llmont. n. An obsolete form of lemon, 

Umonia (li-md'ni-a), n, [NL. (Linnssus), < F. 

Ififion, < Pers. ImuHf the lemon, citron : see 
lemon.] A genus of spiny shrubs from tropical 
Asia, belonging to tbe order Kutaeaea, tribe An- 
raniiaw, niey are distinguished by havingfloweri with a 
4- or fi'lobed omyz and from 8 to 10 stamens, The leaves 
are compound, with from 8 to 8 leaflets. The Javanese 
the extreme]; 


lourd)f appar. ^awkward,’ but lit. * lame,’ < *lomp 
4- healtf halt, lame; of. Teel, lewpinn^ or km- 
piUgr, pliable, gentle. The adj. Is prob. con- 
nected with the verb Zimp3, q. v. Cf. Bmheri-.] 
1. Lacking stiffness or firmness ; weak in fiber 
ortoxture; flexible; limber; flaccid: applied to 
things or persons. 

The chub eats waterUh, and thefleih of him Isnotfinn, 
Ump and tasteless. /. Walton, Complete Angler. 

JAmp linen betokens a desponding spirit 

T. Wintkrop, Cecil Dreemo^ Iv. 

Her verses on the bomberdment of Oopanhigen 
... as Hmp and Inooharent as Shelley^i own of iho 
data Jff. Dowdsfi, f 


employ the extremely acid pnip at the frulte of L. aotdk 
abm as a snbstltute for soap, and on the coast of Malabar 
they are used medlcinslly. This species is sometimes 
osliedthemiMl-desrfdaiit L.eiimoM yields the keUem- 
fmft of Bengel, and L. motutpAyMa is known u Indtan 
wUd Hina. 

(lim' 9 -nin), n. [< NL. limonum (F. M- 
moa), lemoDL 4- -tfi9.] A bitter cyystalliga- 
ble matter (CggHspOig) found in the seeds of 
oranges, lemons, ik. 

llmomte (li'm^nlt), a. [s F. Umonito; as Gr. 

a marshy meadow, a meadow, + -ffeS.] 
An important Iron ore wnieb is found earthy, 
conorouonary, or mammillary and fibrous, its 
brownlih-yellow streak dlstlnguisM It from hemaUta 
It forms the bog-iron of existing minhes. Its color v^ 
rles from dark brown to ooher-ydlow. It oonsiits of lei- 
quloxtd of iron 86.0 and water 14.4. Also called broisii 
MimaUU and brown Won ore. 

llmonltie (ll-m^nit^ik), a. [< limonita 4- -to.] 
Consisting of limonite, or resembling it in ap- 
peanuuse. 


E, Powdan, BheUey, 1. 109. 

2. Lacking stability or firmness of character; 
inefficient; incapable. 

A Und Frovldenoe furnishes tbe Hmpaai personality with 
a little gum or staroh In the form of traditloD. 

Gloips JfIK Mlddlemansh. I. 26. 


^UmnoiM. SeeMssS. 

r. ■ 


^ i, [< Ump^, a.] To bo inadequate 

or unsatiBfaotory. Stanmirat 
Hmpfl (limp), V. f. [Not found in ME. or AS.; 
m LG. hampen m MHO. limphm, limp; cf. G. 
dial, lumpen, hang down loosely, > hmpeckt, 
flaccid, limp: cf. mod. loel. limpness, 

weakness : W. Zloipr, flabby, lUbin, limber, lUpa, 
limp ; perhaps uit. oonneeted (as a nasalized 
form) ^th 1^3, Skt.^ 2am5, bang down. Prob. 
connected with the adj. Hmpl, q. v. ; but the 
relations of these and the other forms are not 
clear, the records being too scanty to deter- 
mine.] To move with a halting or jerky step; 
walk lamo : oftensused flgoratively : as, a Ump- 
teg argument; Mpieg verses. 


Unp 

tiiiofc the lioM owtflhfro ttjiljM 

The oomniMitiitor will lend « orntoli to tlio watk poet, 
to hdp him to Umfi % llttlo further than he oonld on hla 
own iMt. Pap§, To Warbnrtoi^ 1741. 

The nnfortnnate dlfineb whom we left with a 

apmlned ankle Into the hraakfaat-room of the Inn. 

Ptmiock, Headlong Hea a 
]lllip9 (llnm), ft. [< Ump^f v.] A halting step ; 
the aot oxlimpiiig. 

1^. 

weak 

lampilomp. , . ^ 

g», ^HifiMft^ happen, befall, pertain, a t>Ha. 
mphanf Umpfan, mHG. lintfen, become, suit.] 
L tafrane. To happen; befall; chance. 

lordt'* qnathloeeph, *«howmay thtaMi«wf" 

Jmpk tfArimaikSi^ S. T. &), L 2ia 
n. trans* To come upon ; meet. 

The Mto waa Joane^ that Jply mane of armea 
That In Jemaalem ofte fnlle myohe Jm ijmuMttU* 

Jftfrt 0 ArtJiur§ (A iB* T. aVLSiia 


t ox iimplnff. 2). If. iTaSae 

(Ump), V. TME. Urn/m ^t. Imp. »1 to Uumy (llmp'ri), a. [< Umpi + 
impide, m. lumpM),< A& Umpan (pret. Limp; flaeold. [Colloq., ] 

Imp, pp. ^ in comp. « otlwr 1 bm . miu- on to 

Iwppem Mall, pertain, sOHG. niiworoout uid lootod lort o'Mmpv,i 
in. Utnnfan. mHG. limfen. become, suit.l no ataroh left in her. il, A 
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, , In a limp manner. 

ImpniiS (ump'nea), n. The qjoality of being 
limp or flaccid; weak pliancy. 

Thera are MTeral replioatof rough tketohea which were 
probably made by Wenb, aa they ehow agaqmiif of method 
quite unlike the Haihlng draugbtmanihip of Iniga 

PorVtogo, No. M, p. 118. 

The moral lailty and limpnMi whtoli may be rmnarked 
in the lower olaaaee in Auaaia. 

2>. If. Wattarn, Aiiaala, p. 845. 

-eg, equiv. to 
New Eng.] 

Mr np, for ahe waa 
,aa Ir there wa'nt 
e, Oldtown, p. 584. 

Llmnlldm (li-mfl^li-dfi), n. »f. [NL., <Xfmu2e8 + 
^fdor.] The limulus family; a family of giggn- 
toatracoua or paleocaridan oruataceanB ox the 
order PafeilopocUifMerostoinata, otXipha»ura (or 
Xiphura), exomplified by the genua IAmulv8» 
Imnllta {lim'^-fit), n. f< lAmutua + -f to^.] A 


8. The fttee of a preoipioe; a shrubby rawlne. 

He took her In hla armii twa, 

And threw her o'er the Hnn. 

Ytmg Btiju (Chlld*i fiellada TL 801X 

Daneao algh’d haith out an* in, . . . 

Bpak’ o' loi^n' owre a tthn. 

Hwmi^ Dnnean Gray. 

{Now rare or local in all uaeg.] 
lin% a. A Middle Eimlish form of Une^. 

Una (U'nft), fi. [NL. (Megerle, 182S), < Gr. Xivov, 
flax: aeeiiMei.] Agenuaof lem-beeUesorohyr* 
Bomelida, with abort antennie, tibiao ezterawy 
grooved, and imnotum laterally projected, it la 
repreaented In ah parta of the world : aooQt 80 cpedea are 
knowiuof which 8 inhabit the Unltra Btatea, aa £. aorMo, 
the cottonwood leaMMCtte. which often doea great dam- 
ime by defoliating the groreiof /^nuliiiifiofiflgSwaln the 
Weatem Btatea, and alio feedi In me lanral atate on wit 


limnUto , , 

.... . rTw I « 1 , A foaail llm'ulid or Bome afinilar organism. 

Ufl^ (lunp), n. < Woyl. «.] A sewper Umnlold (lim'iMold), a. andn. K lAmulut + 

^Wd or aheot-W shaped Um fiidf the head .oid.] L a. Portainliig to or having the char- 

A ama ll MaOiV noiArl #/be. ^ m m , ^ . .. 


of a small oaak, need for scraping the ore off 
the sieve in the operation of hand-jigging. 

Umpardt, n. [< Ump^ + -ard.] A onpplo. 

What oonld that gonty Umpard have done with ao fine 
a d^T Urtuhaiit tr. of Habclals i* 80. (PaviM.) 

Umper (lim^p6r), n. One who limpa ; a lame 
person. 

limpet (lim^pet), n, [< ME. Impei, a limpet, , 
appar. orig. a lamprey, < AS. lemeau, another JPhure. 
form of lampredct a lamprey: see lamprey. It Blin^tUi (Ite u-lus), 
can hardly be connected witn LL. Upaa {lepa^)^ [NL.,< L. U^Iuh, 

< (Sir. Xfiwdc (Aifirod-), a limpet: see L^oh, Ci. 
limpin,'] 1. A marine doooglossate gastropod 
with an open conical shell imperforate at the 
apex. The ipeolee moatly belong to the famlliea Paid- 
mkeand AemMm: the beat-known ia Patetta etikrato. the 
common limpet at northern Btuope. Thia inhabltc rooky 
ooaati, and aoleota a cite on intertidal rocka which It naoa 
aa a reating-plaoe and weara down into a cavity, making 
abort excunfona in aearoh of food, which ooiialsta chiefly 
of alga. Llmpeta are noted for atlcUng cloeoly to rouka 
by meant of their adhealve foot, which acta aa a ancker, 
brlngiiig oonalderable atmoapherlo preaauro to bear upon 
their ahella. which latter, moreover, tit tightly in oonae- 
quenoe of the evenly rounded apertore. Large nutnhera 
are oolleoted for flih^t, and they are alao naed aa food Inr 
the poor. t^banfid4tnipettHyhale’Uimpd,dipp$r4iinip^ 

He atuck like a HmpH to a rook. 


aotem of lAmuhia; related to or resembling a 
limuluB ; poecilopodous ; meroBtomatoiis ; xiphu- 
roua. 

In the Ooal-meaanrca no fewer than throe genera and 
eight apedee of amall IdmuMd Cmitaoeana have been 
met with* HUepe. Me., VI. 688. 

n. ft. A limuloid cruatacean; apmoilopod, 

meroatome, or xi- 
1 ' 


somewhat aakance, 
dim* of Umusi aa- 
kance.] l.Therep- 
reaontative genua 
otLimulidat, L,po^^ 
phmvi la the common 
noraeahoe- or king-crab 
of the AtlantlQ oout at 
North America; L. mo* 
lucoanut la found on the 
]*aelflc ooaat of Aala 
JArniidm li the only liv- 
IxM form of the order to 
which it belonga. 

8. [f. 6.] Any crua- 
tfmoan of the genua 

SeoUt Bt. Hon a n 'S Well, xxxL g, r/ 

Andoatbrrib*theiii)va.tl6to v' t' 

And III thv hAUit luimwl ■h im nimv. WwkJA T 1. 



LeHulHirpiunaiemuila, a ipacloaor 
Kiagcrab (ventral vlaw). 


ir,ce|ihalic ihleklicnvarine anterltir 
iHviilon of the tiocly ; puStariur di- 


And ill tihy heart the aorawl ihaU play. 

Tanngeon, The Sailor Boy. 

8. Some mollusk resembling the foregoing, at 
least in shape of tho shell.— onp^uidraaiioer Um- 
psl itoeeuiHind-aaiiow.— Pook'B-hmHlIII^ 
of the family PimtfdliAai and genua Psrm^eorua having 
an Imperforate ehell covered by the mantle.— FslM Um- 


vtekm of the liody ; r, itaie of telwni ; 
< RuhftonUil 4i«a i r, anteniwlm of 


Smeared with limo ; 
viscous; glutinous. 

Strlvtiurmorc 
Ulmaelfohetido, an< 
In tymit inares the aul 


anteniim i/, one of the lerleR of ambu* 
latw lege; jf. oparculum ; A, bran- 
chiAirout appendages. 


the more in laoea atrong 
wrapt hla wlngSa twalne 
Lbtllflor 


lonpea among. 

d^enier, Muiopotmoe, L 488. 

j^one'of the Acma^ 8, Containing limo; as, a limy soil.— 8. Be- 

aapScaoTSSSiIa^^ Hmpeti gombling liraej having tho qual^ea of liino. 

llxni^d 

B 'Pg. It. limpidOf 


vwou ece>— msn-wastr iimpeti aombling lime : having tho qualitiea of limo. 

*. r< P. limptde » Sp. «»/«*>’ 

I, < L. Umpikus, clear, bright; 

(tiB. inuir^. tirWht : iSmn. ““ ooinp.,6««»«an. bUnnan (> MR Mtnnen, 


of. Gr, ?Afinetv, shin^ 'Aafurpdc, bright: see Ump] 

Of. also fyiitpA.] Charaoiensed by cleamoaa 
or trauaparenoy; tranaluoent; ciwatal-cloar; 
lucid: aa, a limpid stream; a limpid style. 

rater tbla aolatton through cap-peper. to have it clear 
■ndNnvid. Woika 1. 708. 

And wltneei be what aplendld Prlnoei are 
The atera which move abont thla limpid tphere. 

J. Mnemonf, Payohe, 11. 801. 

A beautiful Hmpid lake, which ia fed liy a rivulet flow- 
ing down from unieen aouroea in tho rook. 

A 0. MUeMB, Bonnd Together. 

Tom thoee UmpU eyee on mine, 

And let me read there, love, thy iiimoet aonl 1 , . • . 

M, Arnold, The Unried Ufa lln>, linn (Hh 


E. hlin, q. V.), cease.] L intrana. To coaae; 
stop; Teat. 

Bet a beggar on horaehaok, holt never tin till he be 
a-gallop. A Jonom, Staple of Newa, iv. 1. 

Bo they ahall never Kn, 

Bat where one enda another atill bMn. 

W, Browne, Brltannla'a Aatorala 11 L 
n. frans. To cease from. 


mm (IX-na'af-B), n. pi, [NL. (Lindley, 

1835), < Zinum + -aoea,] A synonym otZinaia, 
atill much used. 

Unaoeoiis (ll-na'shlus), a. Of or pertaining to 
the natural order Linaeem, 

Unagat.A. An obsolete form of Hscim. 
llnaloa (lin-B-15'|l), n. [Alao Unaloe; a Mez. 
name.] A fragrant Mexican wood obtained from 
apeoiea of Buraera^ naed to a limited extent in 
making furniture, and yielding a substance em- 
ployed in perfumery. 

luuunent (UuVment), n, [< L. Unamenhmt 
linen atnfl, < linwn^ flax: sec HnoI.] In aurg,^ 
lint; a tent for a wound. 

Linaria (jl-na^ri-H-), n, [NL. (A. L. de Jussieu, 
1789), < L. lifiMei, flax, + -oria.] 1. A genus 
of herbs, rarely shrubs, of the order Seiimkrh 
larinea and tribe Jntirrhineoff charactensed 
by a spurred corolla with a prominent palate, 
and stamens in which the anther-cells are dis- 
tinct; toad-flax. There arc iso species, found In the 
warm and temperate ngtona of the Dorfehem hmnliphere 
and of South America. She efl n eancorf^ KeniUwarth ivy, 

8. In omffA.: (a) A genua of linnets, including 
L, eannabinaf the common linnet of Europe, 
and sundry related species, as the twite, uie 
redpolls, etc. Briaam, 1760. Also called XA 
noto, Mgiothuat and by other names. Bee out 
under linnet (M [2. e.] A bird of this genus, 
(e) [2. 0.1 Tho Linnean specific name of the 
mealy redpoll, FriimUa linaria (Jtgiothn8eancp> 
tyma), of northern Europe; more mquently ap- 
plied of lato years to the common redpoll of 
Europe and America, Linota rv^feaoena, now usu- 
ally called JEgiothna linaria or Aeanthia Unaria, 
Bee cut under redpoU,~~3, A genus of wonns. 
Unarlte (lin'a-m), n. [< Mnarea^ a town in 
Spain, -I- -f2o».] A hydrated sulphate of lead 
and copper, occurring lu deep aznie-blue mono- 
eliiiio cryatals. 

llnatlTaf, ». A corrupt form of UniHee, 
llnoe (Hub), n, [Var. of Uneh^,'] A b^ of sod 
between terraces formed on a mllBide by the an- 
cient mode of plowing strips and leaving banks 
of sod between them; alao, the atrip or terrace 
of arable aoil between two such hanke, [Ftov. 


Tbdr toogucB will never Nn wagging, master. 

Middleton {and othm), The Widow, v. 1, 
Yea, they and their Smnlnarlee shame not to profeaae^ 
to petition, and never Un pealing onr eares. 

MUton, Church-Government, 11., Con. 

Un^j linn (lln^ n. [Also lyn, lynn; early mod, 
E. linne; < UB, *lynne; prob. (a) in def. 1 < AS. 

UmpiSia,<l ' ' ~ — ’ ” 

piaua, clear, 

VbDpli^Oin . 

^tortto’umtof, M m mar of hU T|5e and .entoB mix; whettof ^oy aw 

iborter pocmaoiften fall^givlngartletlo oohcraoe tohli ult. from ono aouroo is not clear. Of. also Icel. 


aborterpocmi, often failelngmngi 

longer works, Lowell, Amongmy Booka lat aer., p. 806. 

limpidllMS (lim'pid-nea), n. The atate of be- 
ing Hmpid; oleameas; transparency; lucidity. 
Unpint, n, lOt, Umpet,'] A limpet. Narea, 
Talllna, mytolua nA^vo, ^i^Aov. dthenma A^^ 


' (Um'ping-li), odu. In a limping or 

j manner; Iraem 

llnU^tlldAt (Hm'pi-tfld), n, [< L. Umfitndo, 
clearness, < Umpwna^ clear, limpid: see lmpid,'\ 
Theouidity of being limpid; Umpldness. JEhM- 

UmpVtii (limp'kin), n, A local (Florida) name 
of the or^ng-bird or oourlafl, Aftmnif gigaatnw. 
, AfHgMfg. 


lind, a well, spring, brook.] 1. A cataract or 
waterfall. 

We heard nought but the roaring Him, 

Amang the bines aae aoroggfe. 

Bim, What will 1 do^ my Hoggle die? 

8. A pool; particularly, a pool below a fall of 
water. 

Xaawariverrln 
Ontonre a stalple rook of staaa 
anwiyohtttto.wiij^ 

i/flerrva ewi aum, sil cl 
T he neareet to her [Tovy] of Un 
la Toothy, tripping down from Verwln'a mdiy Ha. 

Dmyton, Fblyalblon, v. 118. 
The Shallowest water makaa maSat din, 

The deadest pool the deepest Nnn. 

raw Heiffi(dh3d1 BaUada XL 800). 


lincelilt, n.n2. [^B0 22gto2r,and22«iW/ origin ob- 
Bcure ; prob. OF.] Tarea in com. ffauiwell, 
Llnoeos, n. See Zyneeua, 
linch^ (linch), n, [< ME. •Uneh, lynch, < AS, 
hlinc, a ridge of land, a balk. Hence we gnr- 
name lAnek, I/ynchJ] 1. A ridge or balk of 
land ; any bank or boundary for we division of 
land.— 8. A ledge: a right-angled projection. 
—8. A narrow and steep bank or looi^th.— 
4. A amall inland cliff, generally one that is 
wooded.~6. A hamlet. [Prov. Eng. in all 
uses.] (HalUwell,) 

Unch^ (linch), V, [Origin obscure; cf. 2tfiJI4.] 
I. intrana. To prance about in a lively manner. 

Chcval ooqariinenu, a HneMny horae. 

Hogy5atid,DiotloiiarleC1608). (HoIHimB.) 

n. trana. To beat or ohaatiBe, Ur^a MS, 
additiona to Bay, (EalUweU,) [Prov. Eng.] 
ItnnltW fc (lin'chet), n. [Also lynehetj < Hfical + 
-ef.] A ridge or terrace seen on the slopes of 
the Chalk, Ofllitic, and Liassio escarpments in 

E^^ordshiiS, WiitdSra. Somerset. 
The omn of the Itnohcta has never been made entirily 
dear. It ia probable that most cf them are aitUdal oca- 
atmctloni. and that they were made for convenlenee ta 
Alaoeam 


onltlvatiiig the hflbalopM on which they occur. Ala 
ed radiruacd cldcfly in the jdanO. [Loeal,BiigL] 

Many temoas are stm eoltivated. but every f ar my X 
heve met with bee aeanred me that ueve to new, and fesa 
been from time immemorial, a genwal desire to siNgto 
down the iynoBa to (ei th^ ere loceUy ceUed)^ and thSI 

Hseifiiieia, noeneiy or wigiiiifi ana ml 


liiieli»liOQp 


llBCh-llOOp (linQh'bdp), n. 

toe epioi 


^ , - < UiM)k-(pim) + 

hoop^J] A ring on toe Bpindle of a oarriage- 
aacle. held in plaoe by the^ob-pin. 

inWIt-jnl*! \ m T AIma / almnli 


llnollHpllI (liuw'pin )f n* [^o (einmlating Hnk^) 
dial. Bntpin (eany mod. JB, alao Unjdnt Uwinne, 
with loss of the appar. pi. aumx 
prop., as formerly, linspin, lit. < axle-pirn’ < Unse 
(obs.), axle,+ : see Unse andptai.] A pin 
lusertM in the spindle of the axle of a vehiele 
to prevent the wlieel from slipping o£[. Also 
axUpin. 

iMit if the rogue hftve Rone a oup too far, 

Left out hta Unekpin, or forsot fiia tar, 

It la oanrlagoj aunen lutermptloii. 

Cawp«r, Progreaa of Ifirrtir, L 441. 

T^nfllHa. (ling'ki-g), n. _[NL., named after the 
German naturaUst J. U. JAmh (1074-1734).] 
The typioal genus of lAnckHdw, NardOf 1834. 

Lllldd^(linff-ldM-de),n.p7. [NL.,</.inoibia+ 
-<d0.] A family of starfishes, of the order Aste- 
roidMf whose dceleton is composed of rounded 
or elliptioal ossicles, either contiguous or united 
by rods. There are no nlnea the being nnootli 
or only granular. L. gwildingi inhabita florida and the 
wait Indies: L. uWoieialit ranges from Cslifomia to 
Peru* Also JAnekittdctw 

iln graen. Bee grcm^. 

* .'aflndh. Beejfsohi. 

See (iheeae^. 


8462 

oied thick-billed tanagers of South America; 
a bullfinch tanager of the genus Euphania, 
Und-treet, n, [ME. iiitde-fre, lyn-tre; < Ifadi + 
tree.] Same as Sadi, Unden-free. Tbrner, Herbal. 

Unei (Un), 

flax, linen, 

«n = OHa 

Dan. liny flax, s$ Goth, bdn, linen (not recorded 
in sense of *flax’); cf. OF. F. Un b Sp. It. lino b 
P g. linhOy < L, Umm ss Gr. Xlvov s OBulg. lind 
Lith. Unai b It. Un, lion b W. llin = Bret. 


Um 

the fsoe or asadi. Suoh ssans in tbs hands mo the hsfls 
of Mlmlatnr. Bee uhraass below. 

And do wbate*er thou wilt, swift-footed Time, ... 

Oj oanre not with thj hours mr lore's fsir brow, 

}ior draw no UMt there withtliine latiaae pen. 

Bonnets, III, 

3. In maih»t (a) The limit of a snifaco ; a length 
withont breadth. These definitions, oitmi ss wall 
known by Aristotle, may be more preoisdy eipremed 
thus: a part or the whole of the interseotion of two snr- 
fsoes: a oontinnnm of points extended in only one dl- 
mension at each point (&) In higher geom», a ri^t 


Un, flax (In h,, LQr., oto., also linen, a linen 

oavvYiATiA a. fbmaail IItia aawI a^a N* iiAf IhlS USO OT tbO WOTd Is InSOOlir^e blit OOmijMn, Wd MU 


Unotore (liugk'tftr). n. [< ML. ^linotura, < L. 
UMere,py.UHctu8, link; cf.Gr. Xe/rfiiv,liok: see 
A medicine to be taken by licking or 
sucking; a substance of the consistence of 
honey, used for coughs, etc. 

Oonfeotlont treacle, mlthrtdaie^ eolegmea or Unetum, 
eta Burtm, Anat ox MeL, p. 871. 

UnfitllB (lingk'tus), n. [NL. linetufi, a licking, < 
L. Hngere, pp. finotm, lica : see lineturc.} Same 
as Uneture, 

Undi (Und; formerly and prob. still dial, also 
Uiid), n. [< ME. and. Unde, lynde, < AS. Und, 
also Unhe b D. Unde b mLG. Unde^ OHG. linta, 
MHG. G. Unde s Icel. S w. Dan, lind, lind, linden 
(in AS. also a shield, as made of lind); prob. 
connected with lind^, Uihe^ G, dial. f^itd,bast, 
loel. lindi, girdle (ong. of bast), are derived 
from the name of the tree. Of, Unden* Hence 
by corruption Hnei, Ume*^.'] Same as linden, 1, 
[Obsolete or local.] 

Be ay of ohlere as light as leef on lunde, 

Chamer, Olurk’s Tale,X’£nvoy, L 84. 
Was neuer lef vp-on lynde lyghtor therafter. 

Pirn Pfouwian(C), iL 152. 

Und^, a. [ME. lyndi a var. (due perhaps to 
the cogiiate Icel. linr or Dan. lind) of Hike, soft, 
gentle: see Soft; gentle. 

Be not prowd, bot rntdio d: lynd, 

And with thl better go thou bo-hynd. 

BaSsMifooKE. A T. &), p. 81. 

lindHIoalt, n. [ME. lyndeeole.l Charcoal made 
of the wood of the linden-tree: as, ^^half an 
nnoe of lyndeooloJ* MS* See. Antiq. 101, f. 76, 
(ffamweU*) 

HmiIh (linden), a. and n, [Formerly also lyn- 
den; < ME. linden, < AS. linaim (m G. linden), of 
the lind, < lind, lind, + -e» ; see Undfi and -emU, 
As a noun the word is modem, being, like 
orig. only adj.] I,t o. Of the linden. 

XL n, 1, A tree of the genus TYilbi; the lime- 
tree. Hie common European linden Is T. Acfctpow. An 
oO, used hr perfumers, is distilled from its flowers. The 
Amsilosn linden is T. Amtrieam, ind is alio celled haw- 
wood, bm-irt, eta 

The Unden broke her ranks and rent 
The woodbine wreaths that bind her, 

And down the middle, bun! she went 
With aU her bees behind her. 

Tennymn, Amphlon. 

2 . A shield made of lindoxi-wood ; amr shield : a 
modem use, translating the Anglo-Saxon Und, 
poetically for a iSel^ See ahiotd. 

The Shidds jdaced in the graves were the ardlnsry gn- 
dfM, of which no port commonly remains but the metal- 
boos handla Ancient Armor, I. 7& 

d Mwcew, TOta orgMOa, of Hnngaiy. 

^ 1 (lin'den-tre), a. Same as Hnd^, lin- 

den. 

Ulidera (lin'ddr-l), n. 

1784), named after John 
anist of the early part of the 18th century.] 
Ajenus of lauraoeoua trees or shrubs of the 
tribe lAteeaeem, having diosoious flowers sui^ 
roimded by involucres, and often nine stamens 
having twa-celled anthers. There are about so spe- 
elM, found In North Amerlea and in trqvlaal and eastern 
Aitewiw as Japan. If.Bfiynfiiof North Amerlea called 
a d si fc iiifc, eM slfipfeiL and Smteiiils-duiilh, hasa loeaaant 
SRMsatlo seenf and tasia eipeolsUy its bark and norfea 

ItDlia^'dd), a. XML., < Bp. Pg. It. Undo, fine, 
bsanttful, pire%.j One m the brilliant ooIf 


B mt, a thread, line, cord, rope, etc.); not 
in Bkt., etc. It is probable but not cer- 
tain that the Teut., Slav., oto^ forms are derived 
from the L, or Gr. Hence (from AS. Un) linen, 
Uut^, linseed, Itnneti, etc., and ult. (from L. 
linum) E. lifted, etc.] 1. Flax. [In the 
geuend sense obsolete or provincial.] 

He dronk never oidre ne wyn, 

Ne never wered clooth of tyn* 

VwmrrMundL (HoWimS.) 

Hpeoifloally, in teohnioal uiie->(a) Flax of the longer and 
fine staple, seperated frum the shorter by the haokle and 
prepared for niinnliig. (5) A hat-makers' pod or brush, 
now osnally of padded velvet, for imoothtng the nap of 

hata 

St* Cloth of flax ; linen. 

Thronghout all paita of Fraunoo they weaue line and 
make safiea thereof. HdOandy tr. of Pliny, six. L 

Nor anie weaver, whioh hii worke doth boast, 

III diepor, in damaske, or lii lyne. 

Spenitr, Muiopotmos, 1. SM. 
Little ho waa and ever wore a breaitnlBto made of linne. 

Chapman. Iliad, 11. 4DB. 

St. Linen apparel; a|marel generally, 
llne^ (lin), n. [(a) < ME. Une. lytie, a cord, a 
n^ a snare, < AS. line = D. lyn as OHG. Una, 
MHG. line, G. Icine s= Icel. Una as Dan. line b 
S w. Una, a cord, rope; mixed with (5) ME. 
line, lyne, Ugne,< OF. ligne,F. ligne ssPr. Ujma 
B Sp. linea sa Pg. linha as It. linea b D. MHG. 
G. Bw. Dan. linie, a line (mark), < L. linea, also 
Unia, a linen thread, a string, line, feature, out- 
line, line of descent, etc., ong. fern, of linens (b 
Gr, 7dvm% himuQ), of flax, lihou, < linum, flax, 
linen: see Unel. It is uncertain whether the 
words of the first group {a) am Tout, derivatives 
of the Teut. form Tine\ or are borrowed or adapt- 
ed from L. linum, flax, linen, a linen thread, cord, 
rope, or, less prob., like the words of the second 
group (b), from the deriv. Unoa. The two groups 
are entirely confused in E.: seo Une^.] 1. A 
thread, string, cord, or small rope of any kind, 
especially one designed for some particular use, 
as a fishing-Ztne, meaBuring-lmc, clothes-gno, a 
bowliTte, a hauling-Ztna, etc. 

Howe hem [iiiulal by a lyne other a threed. 

PaUadfu^ Huibondrlu (B. E. T. B.X P* 86. 
Who hath laid tho measuroi thereof, If thou knoweslT 
or who hath stretohod the line upon it? Job xxxvlll. D. 

Tlie Unen were out npon the poles— they wero painted 
green and were square -and on (ho Unee hung half the 
family" 


give rise to no Inoonvenlenoe, since a line In 


(s)ls 


[NL. (C. P. Thimberg, 
I lAnder, a Swedish bot- 


linea W. Bemnt, Fifty Vears Ago, p. 80. 

8pooifloally~ (a) A cord used as a guide or marker in stone- 
work or esrpentay; a chalk-Une or markliig-lina (b)pl. 
A lot or portion maiked olX by or as by a measuiing-llno ; 
hence, fortune ; condition. 

Tho Knee are fallen unto me in pleasant placea 

Ps. xvL a 

The old seaman pansed amoment “Tt Is hard Kneitor 
me," he said, *'to leave your honour In tribulation." 

SeoU, KedgaunUet, ch. IIL 
^ pL The rdns or thongs by which one guides a horse in 

8. Anything whioh resembles a thread or string 
in tenuity and extension. 

Yon gray Nnet 

That fret the clouds are messengers of dsy. 

Shak„ J. C., U. 1. 103. 
Speelfloally— (a) A thread-like mwk, as one made with a 
pen, pencil, or mvliig-tool; a msrk having length with 
little appreoiabie breadth; a stroke; a soora <5) In mu- 
eieai netaUon: (1) One of the horliontal strokes or marks 
that constitute the staff. The usual staff consists of five 
such lines, that for Gregorian music of four, while larger 
numbers of lines have also been used. The lines are num- 
bered from bfdow upward. The lines and the qiaoes be- 
tween them are oolleotlvely oaUed " " - 

to whioh the several degrees are r 
the olef and the signature placed ■ 

When it is necessary temporarfly to increase the com- 
pass of the staff above or below, added or leger lines are 
used, whioh are nnmbwed up or down from the staff 
propo'. See notoKon, etqf, and lepers, (g) A short dash 
or itndts used in flgnreabsss to indioate that a tone of 
a previous ohord is to be oontlnuod without regard to 
itshsrmonio oonneotlon intoasaoond ohord. BaoJIywred 


8ai^ under 5Mi8. (3) horliontal mari^ preceded 

I, added above or below a passsge to In- 
‘ ■ - e or below the 


tile letters tttNi, added above or below a l 

dioatethat it Is to be played an octave above i 

pitch at which it la wrllm. The end of such a transpo- 


jhord, t 

Chord is to be played aipegglo. (e) A seam or fuROW on 


UBualiy culled a curve in higher gomnetry, exciq^ a broken 
line, wulch is not oonsidered. 

4, Outliue; contour; lineament; configuiation: 
as, a ship of fine Unes. 

The frfiei of my body are as wSH drawn as his. 

Shak*, C^bellne, iv. 1. 10. 

6. A limit; division; bonndary. 

The Hellenoe always drew a shaip line between them- 
selves and the birbarian^ a term by which they designated 
all nou-Bellenlo peopla 

W. E* Uea/m, Aryan Household, p. S6S. 

6. A row; a continued series or rank: as, a 
line of trees or of buildings. 

We past long linee of northern oapes. 

Tbnngiim, The Voyaga 
(a) A stnight row of lotters end words between two mar- 
gins : as, a page of thirty Uiuml 

And yot I would 1 had o'erlobked the letter. . . . 
LOb here in one line li his name twice writ. 

8hak., T. G. of V., i. 8. 188. 
(5) In poetry, a snoceiaion of feet (oolon or period), oon- 
Bisting of words written or printed in one row; a versa 
A line or vorse is no definite prosodic group of feet but 
may consist of a single colon or of two cola, the ordmsry 
width of a page or column gonerally limiting Its length. 
Short verses or oola are somotlmea pnntod as single linos, 
or combined in pairs to constitute one lino. The name Une 
is sometimes extended to verses slightly exceeding the 
printed lino in length, but marked by indention and want 
of Initial capital as one versa In ancient prosody a line 
(wrmit, oT(xo«) was conventionally determined to be a di- 
oolio meter or period, or a monocollo iieriod of eighteen or 
more mom in msgultuda A aborter period was called a 
colon or a oomma Abbreviated f. 

Waller was smooth ; but Dryden taught to Join 
The varying versSb the full resounding Une. 

PQ^, Imit. of Horace, IL i. 868. 
nonce— (e) pi. Any piece of writing, as a letter, or an 
actor's part in the duiiogue of a play ; Bmolfloally, a short 
or occasional poem, or poetry in generaL 

Oona'st thou with dera premeditated Unet, 

With written pamphlets studionsly devised T 

Shat., 1 Hen. YL, ill. 1. & 
(d> A short lotter— one salt were oonsistlng of only a line 
of writing; a note : as, 1 received a Une from my friend, 
(a) pL Same as marriaye Unet. IColloq.] 

"How should a child like yon know that the marriaae 
was Irregular?" " Beoanae I had no Unet/'* cries Caroline. 
. . . "And onr maid we had then said to me, *M1bs Carry, 
where's your Unetf And it's no good without* And I 
knew it wasn't." ThaAomy, Philip, xlt. 

A row or rank of soldiers drawn np with an extended 
_ jnt; diatiuguiihed from cofuniii, (g\ A disposition of 
ships at regular intervals, either at animor or under way. 
Bee Une of battle, (h) pi. A pnnlihment in English schooiB, 
oonslstizig in requiring the student to commit a certain 
number of lines ol Latin or Greek vene to memoiy. 

7. A continuous or connected series, as of pro- 
genv or kin, descending £rom a common pro- 
genitor: as, a line of kings ; the male Une, 

He 

From John of Gaunt doth bring his pedigree, 

Being but fourth of that heroic Une. 

Shat., lHen.n.,iL 5.78. 

8. A series of public conveyances, as coaches, 
steamers, packets, and the like, passing to and 
fro between places with rognlarity : as, a Une of 
ships to New Zealand; tho Cunard Nfie.^0. A 
railroad, or a continuous part of a railroad: 
as, a main Une, branch Une, through Une.^10, 
A telegraph-wire between stations, forming 
with them the oircuit,— 11, Li com.: (a) An 
order given to an agent or commercial traveler 
for goods, (b) The goods received npon such 
order, (c) The stock on hand of any particular 
class of goodB.~18. In her., the dirision or de- 
marcation between a bearing and the field, or 
between one bearing and another when one is 
eliarged upon the other. The ordlnsriss and subor- 
dlnsnes are the besrings whose lines are moat commonly 
varied. See danaeiU.dovetaited, embattled, eny rad e d , 4i- 
dented, frwMtfd. nei^ raytiU, and untU or umty. 

18. In/orf.: (a) A trench or rampart, (b)pl. 
A series of field-works, either continuous or 
with intervals, wmelrn. Mil. Diet.^ 14. MiUt, 
in the MtiiA army, the regular infantsjr, as 
distinguished fn>m cavalry, artUleiy, miutia, 
volunteer corps, etc. (in some cases, however, 
including the ordinaiyregiments of cavalry): in 
the United States army, the infantry, oavalry, 
and artillery of the regular army. Thee 
oflloen In the nsivy are oaUed qgesri qr Ms Une, 


froti 
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Uni 


oAotn im i 

^ — jj^ 


L jWMfWiwnilnw * iiMiiMiiM 

8| ___ aa _j_ 


tMAntodonior a^)b aiiim«i^ nUihlpm Mito^ 
boitiwifii^ and gnniMn an alio Mia gOoMii iNtfc not In 
tlia Una of inonioUon. 

It la now janataDyoo B eadad that tha Inw coota m jdattii 
that tha ligming iMrllon of thaamv, u oiTalijtartillfn, . 
iniantqr, and anfiiaffi^ . . • oomtatea the iim at tha 
mf. IFiMm, MU. Blot. 

16. The ooune in whioh anything prooeads 
or which any one takes; direction i^ven or as- 
annied: as, a Mag of policy or of argument; to 
markont a Ifae of travel or of conduct; to pnr- 
ane a certain Umie of businesa or of art. 

If I ahanoa to make an asouaion Into tha mattara of tha 
OovmonwaaltlL It ianotontof aoiloally, or buqr-bodlnaaaa 
to ha madllngla other man*a lOMd 

MI«r,0bimihHlat,n.hLa8. 
Ha ia nnoommonfypowaifiilln hla own Mm, hot It la not 
tha Mm of a llntflda nuuu OoUrUIgt, 

I am now aandlng haOk to BflUaTlahi an my wagooa for 
a traah aupply of nroTiaiona and ammunition, and pnpoaa 
to fight It out onuAi Mm If It takaa aU anmmar. 

U. S, Qrant, To Gan. HaUaolt, Ifay 11, ISet. 

16. A unit of length, the twelfth of an inch, or 
eometlmes the tenth of an inch. ii a aabdirlalon 
of an BngUah Inch It waa nerar oonmum and la now ohao- 
lata. Tha Faria Una, a unit formally mnohnaad through- 
oat Buropa, la the twalfth part of a Frimoh Inoli, aqua to 
aosss of an Bni^Uh Inah, or iLSta mllUmatara. 

17. The equinoctial line; the equator. 

Twenty of tha dog-dnra now reign Ini noaa; aU that 

atand about him are under tha Mm. 

Shak., Han. VUL, t. 4. 44. 

IMomlnfilUniL n— _ 

BlfiB.atmospheiriybiifci5u^^ 
the adjeotlvaa— Agyiniitotto IHin a ounra wmn a aur- 
laoa the envelop of normal leotlona, having Infinite radU 
of oumturu not to be confounded with atympMM 


form a neoket or bUdit on a lo 
for example, as la need in rf 
ttoUiitr beatfMiUiM.-: 

Hne. See the quallfyug 1 

from 7 toOfoetloDgii^e of several gut-] 




ual Unea which are 
— ottallincb theorioa- 
oquator: In the latter 
— — itm, fboal, 


le’&jga.ftw, 

dose tog^ar andpanilleL— : 

tlal equator *, alaob the 

aenae commonly called Me Mm.- 

tUllilie. Seethoadleotlvei.— L, 

flee erttfKofiMhy.—mucifil line. (^Theitndght 
of the alidade of a plane-table, (b) The InltlaTuna - _ 
gnuluatad olrele or vernier, (a) Any line which la Intended 
to be taken as a atiudard straight Une.— FrtunliOftol 
Hnsi. Uiu. VUtk^thm ■hfn*. 

eat horlaontal line drawn between the temporal create of 
thelrirntalbona^Ctaiimtlagllii^ SeejMnarnla.— Geo- 
deidd flngivil, ato., line, nsiaa the adiaotlves.— 
orac Une, a carve upon a surfaca any arc of whlob 
tween points not too remote Is the ahorteit path on that 
suifaoe between thoae polnta. The oaonlating plane of 
a geodetic Une at any point Is there normal to we anr* 
face.— Oeomiitiiofil linet, an algebralo ourve.~Qim- 


meohanioallybymeanac. . 

and Mm qf nimiMri. (6) A illdiDg abUecorrea^dliig to 
Icgailthma, for paifdnnlng these operations >y Inspec- 
tion without dlviden. aim called GMar'tiMMvtiZ^ 
Hhxd Hass. Seedef. x^X^-HeUiPlierinil Hag., Same 
aMkmodromto Mia— BongcnUrflaa Me kortgonioL 
— SUrar-Uaaa in cMoMVt the common aeotlona of the 
honr drolM of the iphere with the plene of the dial— 

l^MMMol-ln 

See the adjeottves.— ] 




- See the atUeotl' 

11^ aUnedrawn in the ;daae m the imagiiia^ 
variude tnroogh all valnes whloh oonespond to valnea 
of the fnnotloniiavlng one valne of the emment— Zao- 
ttinfll IfiSi, a Une drawn in the plane oTthe Imaginaiy 
variable thrragh aU valnea whloh oonvigNmd to valnea 
of the function havliig one modnlna.— XAtonl UBfi, in 
MM., a loE^tadlnalime aim each tide of maiw fiaheib 
marked bylne atmetnre or om of the aldn, both. 
It oonalata cf a row of tnbei or porei, mostly cm aodea, ex- 
tending from the heed to or toinvd the tail. The poree 
me the ducts of mndf arona glandi whoae_prodnot la cx- 
crMd on the aldea of the fish. The moducationt of the 
lateral Une are InnumeraMcL and often aiford dasilficatory 
duraotenL Thua,theUne1smoreorleaaneiiriy paidlel 
with the ontUne of the beck in moet aoanthopteryglan 
fiiMa, and with Ihe ontUne of the In oyprlnoida and 
many qthw malaoopteiygian fiahea. The line la weU 
dhown lagto enta onder (w hich 


— Uni fiknuL See abiWMi.— XJim naa liwalf. a 
plmRune; Eracc^ nSci meSod. 

This deoende ia theriore the Mm fl ImaB fOr al good 
makan to do their bodnes by. 

j PM fl an i kwit, Arte cf Eng. Pbeslab p. tia 

WoatiilbyMMMidlMar. AM;, Tempeati Iv. l. ISO. 

Uni fift taflnttw. the aggregate of all ocinta in anyidine 
atm SSi^iAitinoe^m given IttfoSlMl 
the Mm ol flvliifty becanae repreaented by a line In a per- 
speotiveprojeotion: forlnmobaprDjeotlonevaiTitraigbt 
line is projected Into a straight Unck and no other carve 
or loons la ao — ' " - 




aiamiiatrw. 

[a)](nmmaiSimi!|% 


M|MonMky.*Ilttd of gp- 


-Bgstnbrsgniiitilfl the Une joining the baaiou 
and bregma.— BaokcWillg, a short pleceof rtv 


used to 


ja 

[ra^ fiiatoned 


to the rod-line In angling, and having the . 

to It— OlisdPdilie, a line attached to a flahtrupllno faik 
teiied to an outilggin', by which the flahlng-Uno la drawn 
In to the boat wltbont dlatorUhig the ontrlmer.— Cllroil- 
lar, oonnludinfc oontiiigciii Una mo the adjeo- 
Uvea.— OurvcolUno, aUne whose dlreotlon oontlnnooily 
obangei ainffig Italcpafth.— Onrvwd n*iii oiv eba mum - 
/wior, mUUa$j and nowrior, the Unea on thedonu^ll. 
marking olt the uriglna of theglntnl muaoles. Also .called 
Mmo dtcfma— OurvMUnM Of thfi oooliiltiid bono, the 
curved Unea on the outer lurfaoo of the oodpitel bone: a 
stiperlor, median, and Inferior are dlstlnRuliihed. 


orbit.— U hb of fifloont. Seeaeaeaf.— IdBaof1iBtlla.tbo 
Une farmlariT Me (dUpi of a fleet aw^en 0^ 

as when In readlnemfCtf action.— XdBi of bfionwallne 
formed by the ahlpa cf a fleet In which eaon ulpbeariby 
compem m a preemtbed dlreotlon from the next ahead or 


astern or on dther aide.— Uap of btfiillty, In cwt, aline 
of nndttlating onrvatare whlca It nea been maintained, 
mnat enter aa a potent factor in aU graoefnl ocmblna- 
tlona of Une end form. Dlflarent arusta have given It 
different fnmi^ bnt It la meet commonly otmaldered as a 
eurve of oontcaiy flexnre reacimbllng a very slender elon- 
anted letter S.-!^ Of oonttr. In hmmA: (a) A atr^ht 
One Joining the oentera of two wheela In gmr. H. H. 
jrnvaC. (n The dead Une; that Une In whiem a prank wd 
the oonnecmng-iod stand when their axes form a atialght 

Ok OOlBfltdOfiOOL OOUB!fcflV*OIDw 

mmolL Seec^Mie^-^Sofmiiiu^l^ 
a family relatlonalilp between tira persona: itis either 
dMMncIfiv (Me reinlonahlp of a peraon to his deaoen- 
dant), agoindtng (the relatlonahip at a peraon to hla an- 
oeatorX or frannwrml (the reli^nahlp of a person to a 
desoendantof one of hla prugonlton).— Idns of purvflr 
tnrOb line traced upon any snrfaoe anmthat the nor- 
mals at any two auooeaaive polnta meet one another. 
Through each point of eveiy auifaoe there are two lines of 
cnnratnre which arc perpendicular to each other.— Une 


apUt shot L _ 

are also need in apeoial c 

nlar qnaitio having an i 


■auuwn wiHi m uunaoniiu pmiiq* wv iin« m in- 

oUnarim of a Btratnm to the horiaun. See d^— Idno Of 
dlrootdon. (a) See dOuMm. (b) A Une laid down In 
snrv^dng; the bearing.— lilM of CUftOllOflb SeediffUMe. 
*Uao of oquiUlntllxtl, a onrve every point on which la 
a ^t of eqnUlbrlnm.— Xdno of flr^ flotatloiL flow. 
See^,eto.— Untflf fbrot. (a) A atndght Une through 
the point of application of a force and In the dlrectloti of 
Its action, (b) A onrve wboae tangent everywhere ooln- 
ddea with the direction at the point of tangenpy of afciroe 
distributed through apace. IfaxwbU, following a hint 
from Faraday, Buppoaea these lines so drawn that the num- 
ber per unit of area normal to them In the neighborhood of 
a point ahaU meaanre the intensity of the force at that 
imbt— XJ m Of )lflfiltll,Qr Uxm Of fihfl ltv«r (AqpoM Mm). 
Inpcdmiriiv, a line beginning at the wrijrt, near the line of 
llf& and running upward to the base of the fourth finger. 
— uno Of Ufb, mpalmfgtiy, aline atartlng near the wrlat^ 
skirting the base of the thomb. and torminatlr ' " 
the thumb and the Une of the head.— X 
niimbiri. SameaaGtmter’fMMfa).' 

(a) A onrve Imagined to he ao drawn ' 
rection at anyj^nt la that of the motion n uie nuio hb uie 
aamepidut; aUneof flow. Lamb. (b)Thepatbofapartlcde 
of a moving fluid. iSuNt— XdaoofnodM. Seenode.— 
IdnflOf BlffillXII,orUnt Off]0i,M|Ni^^ aline b^n- 
ningnearthe wrist, andmnnlim up the middle of the hand 
toward the base of the second finger.--- Ung Of ibiMilMd 
cmrVfltllxOka line eveiy point of which lean nmhiUc on the 
Buifsoe.- Uneoroiirvoofiwtftggtdflfloiiit. Samoaa 
ftroMiifocAivne.— IdM ttftho bead. In polmfriry, aUne be- 
ginning between the thumb and forefluger, and extending 
aoroBB the oentnl part of the palm of the hand, parallel to 
the line of the hearh— liui of tUt bflflrt. In jMdmiiery. 
a line pairing aoroaa the band. ddrtUw the moonta of 
Mercury, Apollo, Batnm, and Jnplter.— Uno of tho gOU 
or Uno of zbrroiM^ in palmtttry, a Une nmning upward 
to tho bale of the third finger.— LliiM of IffVfiC See 
MmIi.— liiMg of qptratioa (mtUL\ aU Unea of oom- 
mnnloation by which an army may reach an enemy’s baae 
otoperatlona ArinqdeMMOf opoatlonBlBonehywhibh 
the dlylalona of an army arc kept together, or within aup- 
porting dlatanoe of eacn other. The roads forming tlua 
line are nearly panUri, qnlte oloae together, and have no 
Impaaaable obatmctioiia oetween them. A douUa Um at 
operations la one In whloh a divided army foUowa two 
aenalbly pandlel roada ao fir mrt that the two aectloua 
of the army oannot be aiiemhiM upon the same day on 
the same field of battle. Bonble Unea of operation may 
be either conearpMp or iMwrpfn^, aooording aa they ap- 
proach each other or draw wider apart aa they advance. 
An aaoUmUal Mm at oporatlonB ia adopted when an army 
is cempclled to abandon the line of operations propoaed 
In the orfidn^l^Mul take np another. AUm p o m ryHm 
af.opccaUonafaiao called numenner 6M)ia one which dev^ 
atea from the unr" 


Um 

tHlar B U DcrIo B nine of the 

nanoftheSbwoeltycfthelacliInm. Znlheobnaeoft 

UneUetheeeoteroftheeee t ebnlnmandtheanmmitcfthe 
trochantar mejer cf the fimv*--NgBauun Udm. Bee 

Une beginning below the mental fotamen end jpaering up- 
ward airi baofcward to the antarkr border of the eormiokl 
nmonai_ rmnatp hm See del. ia— O nEuia nf 

eoiia— Vggflgtflniil HbA Me Une drawn onMe anifaee 
of the weet perpendlculany downward from the Jnnotloii 
of the middle and Inner thhfls of theelaviole.—Po]]u HbA 
the Interaeotion of oonieentivo ncnaal idanaa to a mw 
onrve. This ia the name glvan by Monge (draft poMrej^ 
bnt Mannbefml oeft qf cicrealiira la preferatda— fq^ 
ttUfll Unfit fi Une pearing downward and Inward on M 
npper part cf the posterior aorfaoe of the UMa; It gtvae 
origin to the aolena muarie.— Qiiafbnilfi IflM, In anetf the 
Unea quadratl (whlOb sen nnaSriSMeX-lSdiA Unfi, a 
•eriee of redena oonneoted by straight onrtalna. MaSSm, 

5"t»i2fS«S8 

. Bbctted oairtlng-Unei 

rfly-fldiing.— [|pliioU|Mb 

a birinmlar quMiio havihig an ana of ^rnuneoyT Sneba 
onrve li a jplane seotion of an ■nohCl^rlng^ or tome, end 
Indeed of nor different onea^ though all may be Imagl- 
nary.— itefinia-Unfi, In ity d raityiieiiriet; (m) A line of mo- 
tion in a flnid whose motion Is itecdy. SuAaa (4) The 
aotnal path of a particle or moleonle In a Hold maie.— 

Wldplumfi-Unfi. flee triigrv^, MoMong.- 
lannor Unfi, the lower of the two onrvliig 

peae back from the external engnlarproceeei, ^ 

bone over the frontal and panetaT bonea. Also eriled 
lower UmpanU rt^ri— Tmiponl UBfilA Me two onrv- 
Ing ridgee which paae faedk from the external angular 
prooeaa of the fronml bone over the frontal and parietal 
bones. The upper, the euperiorfenyMrwl Mm cwiviperl^ 
pmU fidge. It the Une of atteebment of the temporal fu- 
ofaL while the lower marka the npper bonndaiy of the at- 
tachment of the tempoial mnarie.— Tlifi Unfi. Same as 
eottfnoeMal Mm.— T o dn.W thfi Unfi. Bee draia.— To 
mpaUno. Seefiraa— ToglTfiUnfi.. Seepfiwi,«.t— 
TO CVfi ono Unfi, to allow one apperent freedom or opp<w- 
tunlty of action, with a view to aecnring an ultimaie ad- 
vantage: In allnalon to the angler’s phiyliig of a hooked 
flah. 

Wherefore thonld the Mlnlateri cfw Mam ao mudh Nim 
for riilfta and delaya? ifftton, Eefonnation In Eng., L 
It's policy to pfre ’em Kim. BMvnf, Hard Timea II. & 
To kfifip a Une. In orsMfp, to ihoot in the vertloal plana 
of the gold of ttie target— To mite iVlII Ute, See 
comi.— To put a line, to break it aa when a whalemns 
MO fast ai to break the whale-Uno. Also fc part a pppp, 
—To aoimd a Une^ to go down when harpooned and 
cany Me line with It ; aild of a whale.— TO fionnd aU 
Uno, to go down ao far aa to take out all the Unelrom 
the boat : aald of a whale.- TO Stop a Ufifi, to oonflna 
leans of a r " 



a rop9t uauoUy by means of a smaller ona 

'ihuM, to atop the Une to the harpoon-staff ia to fasten 
the Uno to the handle by paaehig one or more tnmi of r 
yam around both Une and j ' ^ ^ 


yam around boeb Une and^a and ooniining tne ends i 
Lnottlngthem tog^er.— TO Wfit 0nfi'iUnfi,topatonL _ 
flabIng-Uno to uie ; to fish*— TtapfilOld Uflfi, Me Une of 
attachment of the trapesold ligament on the aniler_Bide 
of the outer pert of the davlola— Vtlttil 


di (whloh aea under ofiftl).— Vortfiitefi, a 
curve fmaglnod to be lo drawn in afluld that ita direoaon 
is everywhere that of the Instantaneous axis of mdeoular 
rotation at that poltit— WaUfiOO'S Uno [ao named attar 
Alfred B. WoIIom, who defluedlt], in todgeog., a line as- 
Bumed to aepaiato the Indomalayan from the Auitromi^ 
layan aoOlqrical region or faunal area. It paaiea between 
Uomeo andOriebca. through the strait of Maoiaaar, aouth- 
ward between liU and TiOmbok, northeastward betwean 
Mindanao and Gllolo. This Une dividee the abaUow wa- 
ters of the Indomalayan region from the muoh deeper 
Auatromalayan aeaa; and the chShuder of the hum Is 
quite different on the two aldea of It— WUttfi Uiml In 
printing, a blank line; a blank apace equal In depth to the 
apace oouupled by a Une of reading In any given ilae of type. 
[In geometry eiinw ii often used Instead of Mia bo that 
phraaea not found above ahuuld be aooght under ewrsf.) 
Una^ (Hn), g,: pret. and pp. Uned, ppr. lining. 

[< F.Ugner b Bp. Hnear b it. lineare (et D. fp- 
fteii, liniifren b G. Uniren b Dan. liniere s 8w. 
Knfera). line, < L. Uneare, redvoe to a straight 
line, ML. draw lines upon, < Unea, a line: see 
Une^, n. In defs. 6, 7, the senses touch those 
of e.l !• frond. 1. To draw lines upon; 
mark with lineB or thread-like strokes : said of 
some decorative processes, and also of the ef- ^ 
feots of age, ffttigM, etc., on the human counte- * 
nance. 


of the campaign. When the movement la completed tbe 
general Une la resumed. An fnfrrAir Mm of operations ia 
one whloh Ilea between the double Unea of an enemy, and 
enablea the army following It to fall upon and defeat the 
perta of the enemy’i anny in auooearion. In snob a ease 
te double Unee are arid to be tattrior Unea.— LO|rifltlilA 
' [mLeto.,ll]ifi. Beetheadjmvea— 
,ami«Sgeow^rie. [Oojte.Jkig,]- 

anfllte, Me boundary between Fennsyl- 

vanla onl£e nora audiwland on the •outh(lat 89*49 
B.), partly surveyed by Charfea Mason and Jeremiah lUxon 
betweeiil763 and 1707, and afterward completed by otberi: 
eelebrated before Me extlnotlonof daveryaa a line of de- 
marcation between the free and the Stave Statea— 1 
It, a tranaoendentri enrve.— P 



ofi 

frinaMaan- 


engraven are bnt too apt to pride them- 

arivea on the dril^of their IMty, without oonridering 
whether it be weU adapted to emim their snbjeot 

Cfiofto. wood Bngmvtng; p. 684. 
The Simple operatiDn of Unitg the edge of a Jdatela 
exeonted 1^ female hands. Ait JamnpXt V. S., IX. 887. 

8. To delineate; draw; paint. [Bare.] 

An the piotures Irireat Misd 
Are bnt black to Ecaallnd. ^ ^ ^ 

Shek., Al yon Like U^ UL & 87. 

8. To give out, line 1)7 line; r^ope wtwoof 
the lines or gtro^es of (a metrical 1171011) in 
public worship hdorerin^ng. iheenstomriteig 
out tbe taymni oritfauiM at a time wben prtnM beefi 
were aearoe, and when oongregiriioori ringinf eof^ bfl^ 
eared in no othai 
reeding was done, 
eting oicigynian htanai 

Ifanei eriled daocoiite' 






Um 

InlMiewloartd dmidliMriDthe 8oiiili]ltli ilinib^ 

gstlon mn md. Fonmffwy ix/t9»% rn* b.| aui Ii bol 
4 . To measure, as land, with a line : fix the 
boundaries of. [Sootoh.]— 5. To brinff into 
line or aline: hence, to arrange; marshal; em- 
ploy in service. tiliie* tJ iuimriB 

Jnte»»oSonslntb?obiirie of the reotut mutde of the eb- 
thlM olAM of work. PhAaddphia TimM, Meroh 21. 1S8S. domoii. (6) <lf the fourth yentriole, the striv ■oustlCB 
6. To pUooB<raiothiiig in a line along; arrange ^ 

sometmng along and within for security or (lij, ^)f (A. P. de Candolle, 

fense: as, to line works with soldiers.. IHl.^), < Idnum + -^^*1 ^ polypet- 

alons exogenous plants, typified br 
HUB Linum^ belonging to the cohort 
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the IntMT md middle thMi of Uieelsvlole pcnendfoii- ^The v^ li be Mt » lied, or 

larly downwi^— Uaia eiiadxatL the line at IneertioD si if u osUed, s( Itall ilioka Xhst la the 

of the qmidretiu femorii moida^-Lliiia samilunills, item edgetof the vdre oorremd with the etestn edges 
tlie ounred tendinous line on the onter border of the reo- of the part it the beginning o f jhe atrgka 
ttiB miuole. extending from the osrtili^ of the eighth rib j^Idtink LooomotiTa p 117. 

w (lia'Mr), 0 . [« P. = Sp. Pg 

the anterior surface of the pia matw of the ^nal o6rd.— linear s It. hneartf, < 
smtnnsvsrsB. (a) of the abdomen, the tendinous 


L. UneariSf belon 


lAm and new repair our towns of war 
With men of courage. <9h^.. lien. V., it 4. 7. 
Kot feeble years, nor childhood stay'd, but all 
Alike impanent throng'd to gne the walL 

tfoola tr. of Ariosto'i Orlando Furioeo. xxxv. 
The iMHrs that gns 
Baronial halli the opprobrious Insult feeL 

WoninDorth, Bodes, Sonneta L 87. 


the 


It li chsrsoierised by reiwsr fiowors. with Imbrloate se- 
psis. and an entire ovary which Is from throe- to flye-odled. 
usually with two ovules In each cell, having a Seshy al- 
bumen. The order embrsoet about 28rt species, divided 
among ID genera, which have been gronpod nndor 4 tribes. 
They are herbs, rarely treea usually with alternate leaves, 
and are widely dispersed throughout the world. Also 


T. See the fluotatiozi. 

Onnniim moles [when hobbled I , . . soon learn to lift ri^p.,asori|r.,Z*ii(ipo(mod. 

bo(bfci>mtatatimoandgsllopoff: hence they aiagfisd. pi^u^ tifij); the gpelhng/fncupo simulates If 

. .. . .. ... etc., and the pron, has been altered to 

suit lineal^ etc.; < M£. linage^ lynage, lignagCf < 
AF. OF. linage^ F. lignage (of. Pg. umoMm), 
lineage, < ligne, < h, linea^ a lino: see Une\ s.j 
Line of descent from an ancestor; henoe, fam- 
ily; race; stock. 


that is. forefoot Is tied to the hlndf out on the same 
side, so that the step Is very much shoriened sad their 
gait rednoed to a kina of pace. 

S, D$ Fere. Americanisms, p. 181. 
XlBllig out stuff, the operation of drawing lines on 
boarding or planld^, to guide the cutting of It Into thin- 
ner pieoes.— To lint best, to tra^ bees to their 
neets by fidlowlng them In the line of their flight,— To 
Bbo man to dress or arrange a body of men so 

that they sbali ooUeotivsly form an ev4n line or lines. 
ILfafraiMT. Toilshwithaline. [Rare, U. S.] 
The SQueteague Is taken both by lining and seining. 

y. F.C. Aiifrh,^eBufMaBas43hutetta. 

Uno^ (lln), 0 . t) pret. and pp. lined, ppr. lining. 
[< MB. Unen, cover on the inside, double ; prob. 
orig. double with linen, < line^, linen ; see Une^, 
n.] 1. To cover the inside of (some objeot, as 
a garment, a utensil, etc.) wiui some matcri- 


Of his fynoM am I. and his ofSpryng. 

By verray llgniL as of the itok rmsL 

CAauesr, Sight's Tale, 1. 608. 
Be was of the house and Unnagn of David. Luko il. 4. 
Believe me. he is weU bred, 

And cannot be but of a noUo Hntage. 

Bmu. and FL, Wit with^ Honey, 1. 2. 
Hltber he brought a Joyous dame. 

Unknown her mnogn or her nsma 

SeoU, Rokeby. vl 18. 
■Syn. OiMology, etc. (seejMdilyrfsX birth, extraction, au- 
oeBuy, family, om 


a line, < Hnea, a line: see Une^i, n, 

1, Of or pertaining to a line or lineg; composed 
or consisting of lines : as, linear draw- 
ing; Zfneor perspeotive.^8. Relat- 
ing to length only; speelfioally, in 
matli. and phygica, involving mea- 
surement in one dimension only, or a 
sum of such measurements; involv- 
ing only straight lines; uuldimen- 
sional; of the first degree: as, Hncar 
numbm; Zf near measure. A plane is 
said to bo a Hntar looiu, beoanse of the lint 
order; expansion. If considered in one di- 
mension only, the others being neglected, Is 
termed Unsor msNitirioa. 

The Unsor mantton at metals heated be- 
two.en the freenng and bulling points of wa- 
ter varies from one to three para in 1,000. 

IF. B. Ompmttr, Bnengy In Nature, p 4S. 

8. In bot, sml., and anaf.,like aline 
or thread ; slender; very narrow and 
elongate: as, a linear leaf.»4. In 
proa., oonsisting in or pertaining to a 
snceession of single verses all of tlie 

same rhythm and length; stiohio: 

as, linear oomposttion; ** Paradise 
Lost” is linear in composition.— 




tnan that of which the objeot lined is a. [= P. linM = Sp. P^. 

Ooaoh with purple Hn% and mitres on its aida 

Ccnpnr, Ilrooinlum, 1. 861). 

Henoe, by extension— 8. To ^ the inside of; 
wad; stuff: as, to line a purse or a pocket with 
money. 

What 

If 1 do Mm one at thotr hands? 

54ak., oymbellne. ii. & 7a 


By this rich poise, sod by the twenty duosts 
Which Kim it, X will answer for thy honesty. 

Fpn2.Fanriea, Ui. 1. 
5o bridegroom’s hand be mine to hold 
That is not Knsd with 


8t^ To cover; pad. 


AOKsr, Maid of Attltssh. 


Their smoothed tongues are lyned all with gnyle. 
ikmooigne, Hesrbea Ooimollt to Jfaster Barthm. WithfpoIL 
Son of sixteen, 

nook the Unnd crutch from t^ old limping sire. 

AaaA.,T.c]IA., iv. 1. 14. 

4. To impregnate: said of animals. 

Be would with the utmost DtUgenoe look for a Dog that 
upon all Accounts was of a good Breed, to Mm her, tiiat he 
uQgfat not have a Litter of HongrCla 

JT. JMsy. tr. of OoUoqalee of Ersttnoa XL 160i 

6f. To aid. [Rare.] 

Whether he was combiDed 
With those of Norway, or did Mm the rebel 
With hidden help an<l vantage. 

SSiS., Macbeth. L& 118. 

'orm of lin^, Ume"^ 

Un^, ^] and anaU, a line; 


Hum (lln^$-g), fi.; pi. linea (-A). [L.: see 


iescont. 

L (un'^al), a. [s F. mm =s rip. ra. me- 
al a It. linhdle, pertaining to a line, < L. line- 
alia, < linea, a line : sec Une"^, n.] 1 . Of or per- 
taining to a lino or lei^h; extending in a line; 
involving the single dimension of leng^: as, 
lineal measure ; a KneoZ foot. [In the pltyiioel sense 
KtMoZ and Unsar are often nsed InterobanResbiy, but a dif- 
ferentiation la commonly made. Compare Knsor.] 
linnal walks Immediately enveloped the slight scene. 

Walpok Anecdotes. IV. vlL 
An inch Is the smallest KneoZ meuure to which a name 
Is given. O. Oregory, Mathematics, p* 190. 

8. Proceeding in a direct or unbroken line; 
hereditary; unbroken in oouisc: distinguished 
from collateral: as, lineal descent; Hneal suo- 
cession. 

The house at York, 

From whence you kPring by MmoZ descent 

SkSt., 1 Hen. VI., UL 1. 166. 

3. Pertaining or relating to direct descent; 
hereditary in quality or character; having an 
ancestral basis or right. 

The NimcZ glory of yonr royal house. 

Bkak.,lUCh.m..lU. 7 . 181 . 
Millions shall spring from our loins, sod trace baik with 
MmoZ love’thelr mood to ours. 

B, CAoofs. Addresses, etc., p. 104. 

4t. Allied by direot descent. 

For only you arc MmoZ to the throne. Drydm. 

Unealmetsar«LWUnaiity,eto. See the nouns, 
lineality (lin^-al*i-tl!), n. [< lineal + -4Zy.] 
The state of being lineal, or in the form of a 
line, ffright, [Rare.] 


Linear Lenf 

^J'CNAN- 


algebrSii a system of sfgebim In which every ex- 
pression equals a linear expression In certain units.— Un- 
tar dlass of funotlinis, annmber of functions produced 
from one another by addition, by subtraction, and by mnl- 
tlplloatlon by constants.— XAutar ooeffloient of expan- 
glaL Bee coe^MenL-LbiMr QmfiM, oongmsmos, 
oontint. Bee the nonna— Unearoomonitratlont, a 
proof drawn from the consideration of a geometrical dla- 
gram, wlthont the use of algebra or trigonometry.— Xdn- 
qsr dlffnentlsl aquatkoi. an equation In which the 
differential ooeffleients and dependent variables are not 
multiplied into thonaidvos or Into one another : thua 

Is a linear partial differential equarion.— Unoar draw- ' 
lug. Beeanwing.- “* ^ 


in sotfz. and anat., a too; a linear UaegUy flin'^alS), otto. In a lineal manner; 
MMk or tr«», whether of imi»reBrion <>r.^>i?e8- in » dfieotlbw! as, oiiB-whoiaUneaVfdBaemil 

JSSIftto conqueror. 

the cternum.- Unoa UMMirL the rouxh lina a momi- 
bidridgemithe ba«^ 


nent longHudinal : 


dlvidee aom Into three Unee running to the great tro- 

~ Ima and below Into UnOAIIIBIlt (lin‘ 


chanter, leeoer troohantcr, and spiral ^ 
rntwoUnaaniiiiiing to the inner andonten 


V^om whoae race of old 
She heerd that die was UnaeUy extract 

F. Q., m. lx. 88. 


_ dea.— Xdnia 

gOSkoarttenlaiiA a line nuuking the Junction of the riba 
wtth tMir oartUagea drown from the atarnoolavloular a^ 
ticniatlon to tha Up of the eleventh rib.— Unoa fbioa, 
a nmdian Una of darker plgmantatlon extending upward 
from the pnbla to the umbUloua or bqyond, devdoM in 
p iwniB i i t wcoNn. Alio odlad pignmUd abdominM Kim. 
gintllB, JwKgjyt ontyrlon^ reaP«>- 


math,, an egnatlon of the first degree between two v 
bles: so oslled because every such eqnitlon msy be 
sldcred as representing a rtyht line.— UnsiF fUnotUm, 
a function resulting from the perfoimanoe of the open- 
tioni of sddltlon, subtrsctlon. and multl]dloatlon by con- 
stants upon the vsriablec.— Linsir gsometry, m^oup, 
IntsgrsL etc. Bee the nouns.- Unear bfnUxy, her^ 
•liky of me mure dabonte eort, in whira a number of 
dluariee and their bearings ere combined to produce varied 
esoutcheoDS.— Unear numbers, in haka.. snoh numbers 
as have relation to lens^ only, as a number which repre- 
sents one side of a plane figure. If the plane figure is a 
square, the linear side Is oslled a root.— Unear per- 
ipeotlve, that branch of poripeotive which regsm only 
tne posItloniL magnitudes, and forms of the objects de- 
lineated Ldisungalshed from which oon- 

ddera alio the variations of the light, shade, and color of 
object^ aeeordlng to their different distances and tbs' 
quantity of light which falls on them.- 

a problem that may be idved r ^ 

section of two right lines, or aigebraleslly h. 
of the first degree.— Unear gpaoe, a unioureal space the 
points of whioh may be nnlgudy represented ay vdue- 
Syttems of the ooOrdinatea. without the exception of any 
point-equattons or loel-vuues.- Unear tnnefbnna- 
tipn, a transformation from one set of variables to an- 
other oonneoted with them by liaesr eqnatiiina— Uneer 
dnttai units of length* 

Unear-aoute (lin'ffr^kut')* a. [<L. KneaHs. 
linear (see Unear), t aentua, shaij) : see acute.} 
In hot., narrow and very gradually tapering to- 
a point, as a leaf; aouminate, 

Unear-anaate Giu^ffiMm'sftt), a. [< L. Unea- 
rig, linear (see Unear), + enaia, a 8word.3 lu 
hot., having the form of a lo^ narrow sword. 

linearity Oin-4-ar'i-^ n. ?< linear + -fty.] 
The state or oondition of being linear. 


^ n. [< F. Uniament k 

Sp. Uneamknio' = F&. Uneamento h It. tinea- 
mento, feature, < l4.Uneamentum, a line, tea- this physioal iiwt, etc. 

ture, < hneare, reduce to a straight line, ML. « r/ 

draw Unee upon: Bee ZMe*.] A feature or de- 
tail of a figure oonddwed as to ita out- 

linea or oonfowtBnoar formation of a Hart, aa l“ce « P®™*! 

SBr. in the fanman face 5 henoe, a partlenlar ph^- til 

calfeatniaoroharaoteriat^e; aometiuss, adia- 

t^Aing o^etorlatto or quality in gener- |iS&*(l£»SS®/2*. ]toWwttMnerf 
S^tlwMaramiiidth.rMiiSdai^Mwwntb.n]>- al: need ohiofly in the plural. XSSI’S... ™ ■ imoairiBwioer, 

fltatooaj^-^SSTMaqjCln^^^ .veryni^. 


The MMerfty of the dlflerentlsl equation depends upon 

^ ^ 02. 


Bismine every msirled Unnommii, 

And see bow one another lends oontent 

BMt,B.attdJ.,Laaa 


HHevaiNra . VWT«U. w w 

r.^Xoma Bedtanai the cxp 

steanea itmmS STmamladle line UnnAnriJtvMi (Un'ind-Un^), a< 

— — — •4siiyt06dge: atermcharacteriiingtheiSjust- 
ment of a aUde-v^ve ^tbout lead: aa, nline- 
I ef Hw JubOhi at andMna nutting. See Isodi, a., 8 . 


< L. UnaoHua, belo^ 
Bee ZMgS, fi. (ff. 


ing to a line, < UnmA uni 
Kf^.] liineara Solland. 

With edge ex- liniaat^ (Un'f-At), e. t, [< L. Uneatne, pp, of 
a_ ' Kaeore, reduce to a styaightline,ML. draw linea 

upon, < Kneo, a line: aee Unea, e.] To draw; 
delineate. Jkaeim. 


Ute to ttM Ilfo tiM Ohflirtioofd IteMta, 

Mtmoililfof MortaUtto. it & 

a. [< L. pp.: aee 

tliA yarb.] Marked with line*, ewMoiaDy wifch 
longitudinal and more or less parallel lines 2 as, 
a hneate leaf, in dewriblng loiiljptiire, a rartioe la 
Mid to IM itoisla when It has fine eleYtted or depreaaed 
longltadinEi ilnei more or less penllel and separated by 
nestiilar Intenrala lifcyif. 
llnaatod (lin'f-a-ted), a. Same os Uneate. 
Unearticm (lin-f^^tdign). n. [< L« ltneaUo(f^)t 
a drawing of a line, < Uneare, pp. Unea^us, re- 
duce to a line; see Kneato, e.J 1. A marking 
by lines; disposition or arrangement of lines. 

The Umatton of the naoreous snifaoe may perhaps'be 
thus aooounted for. W. A Cafpmtert Mleros., I fiat 

d. In eool.j one or more line-like marks on a 
surface ; the ap^aranoo or form of a lineated 
surface: as, the Mtiaafioa of the thorax of a fly. 

There are In the homy ground two white Mneofifons, with 
two of a pale red. ireomnini, 

8f. Mensuration. iSTalUioaU (spelled 
line-conch (liu'kongk), n, A large gastropod, 
Fasciolaria disians, marked by seyeral black 
linos revolTiiig on the whorls of the shell. 
tFlorida.] 

Ime-codrdinate (Un^kMr'dl-n&t}, n. One of 
a set of quantities, commonly thr^ in a plane, 
or six in space, defining the jmsition of a line. 
The ordinaxy line-oobrdlnatos are v, w. in the equation 
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who attends to keeping the parts of the line, 
as the rails, posts, wireM, etc., in proper con- 
dition,— 8. A line-fisherman, 
linen (lin'en). a. and a. [Early mod. E. also 
iinwm; < ME. linen, lunen, also Zinneft; <- AS. 
linen (m OS. linin m OFriea. linnen as D, linen' 
s Ml^. linen = OHO. MHO. linen, O. leinen, 
linnen = Dan. liunod m Sw. Hnne), of flax, linen, 
< Un, flax, + -d» .* see line^ and The noun 
is now generally regarded as the orig. form, its 
connection with the obs. line^ being no longer 
generally recognized, Gf. woolen, woollen, a, 
and n., < woohj I, a, 1. Made of the fibers qf 
flax: as, Unen thread; linen cloth. 

And David waa girded with a Iftwnephod. fiSanuTLll. 
8 . Besembling linen cloth ; wldte; pale. 

ThoM gfMti cheoki of thine 
Are eoamellori to fear. SAoS., Maobeth, v. a 16* 
FUr Unen dlottl, in the Anafidan CA, the cloth used at 
the oelabntlon of. the euohanit to cover the oonseorated 
elementa alter communion; the poit-eomtnnnion veU.--. 
Fair white Unen cilotlL in the AneUean Oh,, the outer 
altar-oloth, spread^over the other altar-oloths at the time 
of oeiebratlou. It usnally ooveie little more than the top 
of the altar, and hangs down about two feet at each end*— 
Tilnim daniMlr. 8eed<miMft',i(d>.--Xdnenddai^,l^^ 
doth woven In the same way aa damaik^ut having a small 
set pattern of diagonal sqnarea or the like: used for tow- 
..... — • i,e{o.-Idnin^brcldiiry,sidnd 


children's ol^ingi 

. , drawing the 


elB.chih 
of fanoy 


where y. i are the triUnear oobrdlnates of a ] 
idaue. When these are taken as qomtont, wh 


oint in a 

^ -Uee^VtV 

are variable, the equation restriots allnetopaislng through 
that point, and any aet of valnei of ii, c; w define a line. 
The above equation determinea the inddenoo of the point 
on the liue^ whether «, e, w or s; y, 4 cr both, be variable. 
The precise geometricsl tignifloance of the line-eofixdl. 
natca depends upon that of the polnt-ooOrdlnates. llie six 
Une-oofirdlnates In space are generally termed renHoiir- 


Uned^ (Und), p. a. Same as Hneate, 
linad^ (^d},p. a. 1. Having a lining.— 8. Im- 
pregnated. Hce 8fio8,p., 4.— 8. Supplied with 
money. [Bare*] 

I am given out to be better Unwl than It can appear to 
mo report is a true ipeaker ; X would I were realfy that 1 
am ddlvered to be t Many, what I have (he it what it 
will) I will assure upon my daughter at the day of my 
death. /VateAnCcmoandtorXTwolloblelClnamenilLl. 
T-Hpini giAd. SooyoldL 

Une-d&slly (Un'den^ e^-ti), n. The limitizig 
ratio ot the electricity on an element of the 
line to the length of that element when the 
element is diimnished without limit. Clerk 
Maxwell, Elect, and Mag. 

]lxie<^]|graTlllg (Un'on-gr&^ving), n. 1. The 
process of ongravii^ in lines : commonly sy- 
nonymous wiuL eteei or ooppefytlate engraving. 
See engraving,^%. An engraved plate or a 
print representing its subject chiefly or wholly 
by lines. 

Drawings, both in orayon and Uaok lead, Mna engno- 
ing^t and etohlnga were within the oompaas of moat peo- 
ple's puraea. 

J, AelOan, Social life In Beign of Queen Anns^ IL 4SL 
Une-equtloil (Un'^kwft^i^gn), n. An equation 
between the codroinates ox lines, these being 
usually tangents of a plane curve. 

(Un'flsh). 91. A fish, such as the cod, 
haddock, and halibut, which is taken with the 
line: opposed to 

lina-flsinermaii (Un'flsh^ Arman), n. One who 
fishes with hook and line; a hook-and-line man. 
liufi^fisUxig (Un'flsh'iim), n. The act or art of 
fishing wi& hook ana line; angling: dlstin- 
jguished from net^lUMng, 

Zdneldto (li-nd^i-afi), n. ph [NL., < Lf/nene + 
'-Mes.] A family ci rhynohoooBloua turbella- 
rians, typified 1^ the genus Lineue; the sea- 
lougworms, or marine nemerteans. They have an 
extremely long ilendar fOmn nnarmed proboeoia don- 
gt^^oepheUc ganglion, and long alita on eaOh aide of 

llnaiftyna (lin'^-f Arm), a. [< L. Unea, line, + 
forma, form.] Linear in form; linear, 

. - .. ... In meth., the 

b Tcotor quantity 
i space resolved along that 
Thus, if the motor is a force, the Une- 
integral is the work gained in passing over the 
ourve. 

Uselet (Un^et), a. [< Niie9 + -tot] A minute 
or very short line. 

emn. Jmww, ZXXIX. 870. 

Mpiinia (lXn'm 9 n),ii.; |^8iismef»(-men). 1. 
A perm who oarries the line in surveying, eto. 
*^8. One employed in duties relating & the 
line of a railroad, tdegiaph, or telephone; one 



^ I from a piece 

of linen, except from me space comprised within the lines 
of a pattern, so that the pattern reinalne in solid surface 
relieved upon the op en work ground from which threads 
have been withdrawn.*- Zdnen pattern. Same as town* 
nsroB. 

n. n. 1. A fabric of linen yam or thread; 
cloth woven from the fibers of flax; in the 

S lural, linen cloth in general ; manufactures of 
ax-fiber: as, Irish The principal fibrlosln- 

duded in the term gnen* are lawn, cambric, Mtlite, dam- 
oik, diaper, end glass-cloth, besides the heavy qualities 
known as towdlng, shirting, sheeting, eto. 

8. CoUectively, articles of linen fabric, or by 
extension (in modem use) of linen and cotton, 
or of cotton alone for household use, as table- 
cloths, napkins, eto. (table-linen), sheets and pil- 
low-cases (hediinon), towels, etc., or for unuer^ 
wear (body-linen), etc. 

In any caae, let Tbloby have clean Mmh. 

-atoA,M.ir.0.,iv.a4a 
Let'i go to that honsa tor the Umn lodki white and 
smeUs of lavender, and I long to lie In a pair of sheeti 
that smell so. /• ITott^ (Vnnplete Angler, p. 77. 

8. Linen thread.— 4. Cloth made of hemp. 
[Rare.]— fit. ph Sails. [Bare.] 

Down with the main mast, lay her at hull, 

Ikrle up her gniwnf, and let her ride it out 

FMetor, Sea Yoyege, L 1. 
Owbonlisd Unen. see eortonfs*.— Orsom'^wUled 
linen, a wide linen doth used as a foundation for em- 
broiddy.— DaauMan linen, a name given to ornamental 
damask for table nieThavlng borders, etc., in red. llieie 
linens ere of Austrien menufaeturo, and were introduced 
about l878.^1Ma]nond Unen. See dtommid.— Fossil 
^N^^a^ety of hornblende with soft and flexible pel^ 

lineil-dmper(lin'en-dra^pAr),». A person who 
deals in linen goods and related arucles. 

I em a Uimdramr bold, 

As all the world doth know. 

Ovwper, John Gilpin. 

Unenart (lin'en-Ar), n. [< Unon + -erl.] Same 
as Ungnaraper. 

Have oounoU of tallon, Hnmen, laoe-women, embvol- 
dem & Jonfon, Bplcmno^ It, 8 . 

Unanmailf (lin'en-mgn), 91 . Same as linen- 
draper, 

linen-iniiilin(lin'en-muznin),9i. Bameastono. 
Unen-puiel (un'en-pan^el), n. A panel deco- 
rated with a linen pattern, 
llnen-provw (lin'en-prA^vAr), n , . A small mi- 
croscope used in commeree for 
counting the threads in linen 
fabrics, and thus determining 
their fineness. 

llnmHMroll(lin'en-skr51),9i. In 
arok., a form of curved orna- 
ment employed to fill panels: so 
called mun its resemblance to 
the convolutions of a folded nap- 
kin. It bslotmpeoiiliariy to the latter 
port of the SftoMith and me beglnntaig 
of the eixteenth oentuxy. The figure 
ehowi the scroll from a pand In liyer 
Mamey Hol^ in the oounty of W is ib ^ 


Ull861i>te(Un'f-^lAt),a. r<NL.NiisokifrM||<Llii. 
lineola, a little line : see Uneoto.] In eoSl, and 
hot, marked with fine or obscure lines; dimin- 
utively lineate. 

litieolaited(lin'|- 9 -lft-ted),a, SameasUaeototo. 
lineolet (lin'e-^let), n, [< lineola + -of.] In 
eutom,, a short or minute line, 
lineolinear (lin^ 6 -(^lin'$-^), a. [< L. Unea, a 
Une, + lincariH, or a line : see linear,) In mam. , 
linear with respect to each of two diilerent va- 
riables or sets of variables, 
llneopolair (liu^^po'l^), a, [< L. Unea, a 
Une, 4* ML.potorto, polar: see^far.] In math,, 
produced by taking the (/i — f )th pmar of a lo- 
cus with respect to a function of the nth order: 
so called because such a polar of a point is a line. 
Thus, the lineopolar envelop of aline wlfii respect to a on- 
bio is aconiowhiOhlstheetivOlopoftheUnesthatarttho 
second pdlan of the points of the first line. 

Una-pln (lin'pln), n. In bricklaying, a pin of 
wire pointed at dne end, and nsually having an 
eye or loop on the other end. used as a support 
for the line or cord by which the bricklayer 
alinoa his work. 

llnar^ (lI'nAr), n, [< Une^ + -ofl.] 1. Aperson 
employed in drawing or painting lines, as in 
decorative art.— 8 . A ship of the Une; a man- 
of-war. 

Fanoy the sensattons of a man fighting his frigate dea- 
perately against overwhelming odds, when he som the 
outside of a huge Unvr, with EngUsh oolours at the main, 
looming dimly through the smoke t 

Xawretiee, Sword and Gown, xvll. 

8 . A vessel regularly plying to and from cer- 
tain ports; especially, a vessel belonging to 
one of the regular steamship lines : as, a Liver- 
pool and New York finer.— 4. In baae-bdU, a 
ball knocked or thrown with much force nearly 
parallel to the mund: as, he struck a Uner to 
second base.— o. A ball, marble, or the like 
that strikes or remains on some oertain line of 
demarcation used in a game, 
liner^ (U'nAr), n. [< Unefi, e., -V -eri.] X, One 
who or that which lines. Bpecifloally— 8 . A 
vessel of smooth material fit for holding liquids, 
etc., fitting within an ornamental exterior and 
made movable for facility of emptying, cleans- 
ing, etc. Thai, In ornamental tabto-ware, a baakat of 
metalwork or a Jardiiilbre of fine poioelalu has a Mmt to 
contain fruit or earth for the planti. 

8 . In maoh,, a thin plate of metal, paper, lea- 
theroid, etc., placed under somemovable and ad- 
justable part— a gib for example— to set up the 
part toward Its taring after it has been worn 
away as much as the thickness of the plate. 

The fiodle Indnatrldle dei Voigei exhtbHi a pattern oC 
an 8>foot flywheel that is wdl made, and a oonneoting rod 
end, the doable let of keyi and gfba dispenilng with the 
uie of gnerv, while cnahltng the wear to be taken up with^ 
out altering the length of the rod. 

SbL Amur,, H. 8., X 4 XL 88. 

The barrels are bored np within three inobes of the 
muule with a flne-boringmt. using a apiU end 'Mnen as 
already dee^bed. w. w. Qrmn&r, The Gun, p. 887. 

4. In marblaeeorking, a long slab of marble to 
which the backs of smaU marble tUes, etc., are 




see fine^ and irork.1 A 
genus of discoid jelly- 
fishes, typical of the fam- 
ily JUnwgideB, or the 
thimblefishes. The bell 
has the shape of a thim- 
ble. 

UxiCTlldm JU-nAr^Ji-dS), 
n. pt [NL., < lAnorgee 
+ Uda.) A family of 



Thimblifflih 


strument for drawing Unes of defined oharao* 
ter. 

]l]l80l8(li4kd>l|), ft.; pL tolled [LL., 

a little line. dim. of L. Unea, a Une: see ftne^.j 
In anat ana eodt, a smaU or fine line or Unea; 
alineblet 


DieoomeduBw with sim- 
ple quadrangular manubrium without mouth- , 
arms, simple quadrate mouth. 8 marginal bodp 
ies, 8 tentacleik 16 marginal flaps, broad radial 
pouches, branched sack-shaped flap-oanals, and 
without rinManal. See Idnergee, 

UlM-ridtug **• frot of making 

on horseback the circuit of the bonndaiy of a 
cattle-drift, in order to keep the eatde ^thin 
bounds, and recover those that maj have 
^'drifted” or strayed. [Western 17. Sj 
Line r idi ng Is vwy odd wmk, and dangwoss, too, whsa 
tha men have to ba out in a blinding a nowstotm. _ 

r. itooMsrif, AToantaiy, ZXXY. iSa 

UnMOdeet (Jbi^rokfet), n. In mwetooMAs^ a 
rocket, uswly of imail slae, inth a wm i in g 
connection by which it can be movably a tt a d tofi 
to a Une or wire, elong which when fired it ia 
caused to run. 

Mii w b m ui pL 

MiUt, a private in we Une; an 
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l&#.Wrd.(Uag^l>ted), m, Tha mdo^plt 
■oMMr] M M ttay^Mdwwroyy^BM^ ^ ■ooaltodMfceqnent. 

^ TnAAVB vrnAWA 4 '. 1 ia 1 {n 9 m* ItAA^ifiAfl* cpwnvMi. 




nMtvio 

huege 


non, ^nmlly second^ to a 
ate^ ooniiBtinff of a ' ' 


To work hard. rProy.Eiyr.] 


blow of cold air, uauallylrom the nortk- 


wesVMoompaxded hjr rain or mow rad a b^- Parv.)* < Ugmau^ P. UfiiMf a shoe- 

deniteofJibelMiometer: woalMbyAbMv iftW4<L.lb.«3MSn!ol^,lfie: 

IW nAHttAn#! tA A ImAa m A -V _ « . a. ^ m mm ' <■ A j * 


The Iowa squall or dere<^ isaline- 
fi. A stonn popularly 


tea. antd Enlgl 
8, Anything of oon^derable 1( 
erable len^ of anything. [Soi 


eromby. 
squall. 

llM-rtgirm (Un'rtdrm), n. A BMinu yu^tuaiajr 
supposed to oocur at the time the sun crosses 
the equator; hence, any heavy storm that oo- 
onis within a week or ten days of the rauinoxes ; 
an equinoctUd storm. [Local, New rag.] 

Hons their foem-whlte onrvee of diore 
Tbegrheinl the UiMorm rave enC roar. 

ITMMw.TheFalatiiia 

Llaaili (lin'f-us). n: [NL., < L. lifiea, line : see 
ftuea.l The typical genus of Lif$eida, L. marf. « 

fMaorThfoiwimiiitieoneof tbenaROveotoforgaiiliiiie llngel^. «. See . 
iSSf m be » or 15 feet long «id oely Ungraoet (lin;jfins\ a. 

Una-WlM (lln'wir), a. In tolsg., the wire which 
extends between rad connects the stations of 
a telegraph-line, and trrasmits the electric cur- 
rent or impulse from station to station. 

Uagl (ling), a. [< ME. Ueage, < AS. ^Unge 
(not recorded) s MD. lenghe, Ungke, D. leng sst 
& Uhge, leng (also hmp, Xangfisoh) b Icel. langa 
sKorw.2aa^a,hm^aBDan. hinpeaSw. Wnga^ 
a ling: so named from its len^, < AS. lang^ 
etc., Tong: seelonpi. Cf. Zinger, from the same 
source.] 1. A European gadoid fish, Moka 
mokaotM, eulgarie (called by Cuvier lohi mtiU 
eo). It haa an alongato form, a ihort anterior and long 
posterior donal fln, long anal An, separate oouvex oaadai 


1. A shoe-latchet. [Old Eng. and Scotch.]— 
flf. A shoemaker’s i&ead of hemp rubbed with 
rosin. Pereg. 

" The Shoemaker makstb suppers . . . of leather (whloh 
is out with a Cutting-knife) m maens of an Awl and Idn- 
M CMMNaa,ViribleW 

Where sitting, 1 espr*d a lovely dama 
Whose master wion^t with Ungd, and with anl, 
And under ground he vamped many a booh 

. — - ■ of jynilng Pestli^ V. a 


^^aoonsid- 


, „ [< L. lingen(U}e, ppr. 

of Ungere^ lick: see Zhtoture.] A liquid medi- 
cated confection taken by licking; a linotnre. 
A sttok heraof (llearioel is commonly the spoon pM< 


0.1 

culiar kind or speech, more or 
gible; a dialect. 

WelL wSU, I ihall undent^ ymir Xdspe one of these 
DajiTOoiiilni in the mesn while Z muit eaaww In plain 
Osspi^ WayoftheWoridpIv. 4. 

He's a gentleman of words: ho nndwetanda vpnr fbr 
sign uSgo, Skmaan, 8t PstrlOk's Ky, L 1. 

Norman AenOh, fbr esampla or Sootoli down to .the 
time of James Yl.. could bsi^ be oeUed petoia while I 
should be half inoined to name the Yankee a Nspo rather 
than a dialeoh LowtUt Biglow Papon, Sd ler., Xsh 

liimo9(ling'gd).ii. [Also Himoa; a native name.] 
A large legummona tree, Pteroeairjm Indieiu, 
or Itswood. Bee kktbooeeHeood, 

Ungoti (lizm'gqt), M. [< OF. Ungot (ML. Nn- 
gotu8)f an ingot: see i^otA A small mass of 
metal showing the form oi the mold in which 
it is cast, often tongucHdiaped; raingot. Also 
Ungei. 

Among the Inoedemonlans inm Unaett qnendh^ with 
vinegarthat they may seme tor no omer vse (hath been 
vsea for monele). Gseuisn, Remilna 


(Ung'piiigk), II. BuneuHit^. [North. 


Brakes of Hng-pMt, fSlntly soented. a feast for eveiy 
Mrt, Umngkmf Worj^bert Slsmsfa z£ 



Lini; {Mairta VM/iraMr). 

fla normal ventral flnaand several huge teeth in the lower 
lews and vomer, besides a band of small teeth in the Jaws 
imd vomer. Tlio ling inhabita the softs of northern Europe, 
and attains a length of 4 feet. Great nnmbers of them ore 
oanght for food, and either used fresh or salted and dried 
tor future consumption. 

8. An American gadoid fish, Lota madMlosa, bet- 
ter known as the burbot^ and also called lawyer 
rad lake4awyer,’-^8, A chiroid fish, Ophiodtm 
elongatuSf better known as csZfud-eod.— 4, Same 
M ooM^ood, — 5. Same as conger^cly 3, 

IfngS (lintf), fi. [< ME. 2ysp, < Icel. lyng ns Pan. 
hfng B Sw. Jjung^ heath.] Common heather, 
CaUuna vulgarie. 

[Chin.] The watezwshestnut 
ofXIhina, Irapa bieomiSf largely used in China 
for food. 

4ing^. [< ME. -Zing, •hfug, < AS. 4ing (b OS. 
OP^s. ^ng s OHG. -Zing, MHG. 4ine, G. 4ing 
m loeL 4ingr b Goth. -Z^g4[ ^ 

compound snifix, < -/ + ‘ 
or having a dim. force, 
eorfhZifig, earthling. hgrUng^ a hireling, gdong- 
NiV, a ^uilL gtedeUng^ a companion, etc.] A 
tennination having usually a diminutive or de- 
preciative force, occurring in desif^tions of 
persons, as darUng^ earthling^ gadZZngl, gadUng^^ 


ioribed to pstlmits', to use In mny Umke§§ or loaobes. 

Fitter, Woithie^ NotUnghamshlrt. 

linger (jhig'gAr), e. [< ME. ^lenaeren, terry (a 
G. verMngem^ prolong), freq. of Zengon, tarry, 
< AS. Zongan, p^long, put off (b OHG. tenglan, 
lengan, lengeny MEG. lengen a P. lengen ss MLG. 
longen b Icel. lengfa a Sw./<S^Zdnga a Pan./of^ 
UrngOf Icu^hen), < lang, long: see long, Zongi.] 

1. trane. If. To make long; prolong; protract; 
delay; put off; defer. 

It shall cause things to hsve good sucoeM, and that mat- 
ters shall not be Htiffmd forth from day to day. 

Latimer, 8d Sermon bef. Edw. VL, 155a 
He goaa into Mauritania,. . . unless his abode begMerMl 
hero Bome aeddent . Shak*, Othdlo, iv. a 881. 

We Huger time; the King sent for Pbilaster and the 
headsman an hour aga aeaiiLandFl.,VhtMet,Y.l, 

2. To spend in an inactive or tedions manner; 
drag: with out, and sometimes atiay. 

Now live aeoure, and ZOiper otd your days. 

Vryden, Death of PuroeU. 
Better to rush at once to ahadea below, 

Than Hnger life oiMiy, and nourish woe, 

i^Odyiaey. 

n. intrana. To remain in a place or a state 
for an unusual, undue, or unexpected length of 
time; defer action, movement, decision, etc., 
either from inclination or necessity ; hold back ; 
tarry; delay; loiter. 

Z would not have thee Unger In thy pain. 

d%ek.7oth^o, V. a sa 
Hub be suro^ . 

Wm not connive or Unger, thns provoked. 

Mw^ a A, L 4ea 
This palace . . . really deservea no small place in the 
history of Bomaneique an. It ahows how late the gena> 


-lings. See -ZZfig^. 

UngUioni (ling^thdm), n. A British starfish, 
Lt/AdiafragiUseima^ of the family AyfaHidts, 
llngu ph Unguee (-gwS). [li.: 

see UnguaLton^A'] 1. Thetonrae; atongne. 
Bpeeifloally, m sn^.: (a) The oentrallobe of theliga- 
la when this baa two lateral lobea or paragloaaia aa in Hy- 
menep^ and many Ctdsqpesra. Xfrlqrapplied the tenn 
to the whole ligola Alao called itZmso. (o) The tubnlar 
proboBOis of LeyMenetra, fonned of the united and eloii- 
gated maxilla. Tma tongue-like organ ia aometlmea aev- 
eral Inobea long, and in rqpoae la oollod spinlly beneath 
the head. Alao called outtui. (e) The hypophaiTnx,or a 
tonguo-Ilke prolongation of its apex. Hiodsy. [Bare, 
^A^legg;t iBg e j — . 

^MgnBge.)"£K mSSunfnw^orhi^^ by Freh^ 
men, Spantoma, Italians etc., in inteiwurse with Arah^ 
MoorSiTuiSB, mud Greeks. It is Italian mixed with Arabiii, 
Turkish, Gredk, etc. Hence— (5) Any hybrid tongue uaed 
limilarly in other peris of the world; an international 
dialect. 

What oonoemhave we with the ahadea of dialeot in Ho- 


IfOiMff, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 177. 

ZdagllS gsml M., lit general languagej. In Braiil, the 
languum of the GiuuanlZndians : ao caUed " 


by Indians thi 
trlbesjiiid also in 
tloaiLj 


rhout 111 
leallngswi 


bMinso used 

in tiitwooune with other 
the whitoa,— Uagunx 
clenfLatli 



gar, a dealer in linen goods, < Unge, linen, flax, 
< L. Zinum, flax, linen: see Ztnei.] Linen goo^ ; 
linen underwear, eraecially as used by women ; 
also, collectively, all the linon, cotton, rad lace 
articles of a woman’s wardrobe. 


throughout the olassioal p^od, and It. rather than the 
literary form of Latin, baa been regarded by many aa the 
Bonroe of the vernaonliujiart of the modem Komanlolaii- 

[<LL.Zi«giklfl! 
^), loquacious, < L. Ztitgua, tongue: see 
UnguaLoA] Talkative; loquacious. PaSty^, 1727, 
llnOTadwftal (ling-gwft-den'tal), a, rad n. 
[Prop. *Ungutdmtal/ < L. Unguai tongue (see 
Unguedf a.), + dena (denU), a tooth: see dmfaZ.] 
Same as dmUUnguah 

UngHAl (ling'gw^), a, and n. [b P. Bp. 


[<j2b.5(iv(7 - '• - — 


^ , (aIao-ZZ»lge8),<AS.4Zllg,-Z(a- 

(fa,"^f^a. an adverbial termination as in bant- 
mg, backlii^. grundUnga, grundlunga, from the 


My griefs not only pain me 
As a Ungarisy dieeeae, 

But, finding no redresa, ferment and rage. 

MOtom B.T, L ( 


Ullgirlngly (WgAr-ing-U), adv. In a linger- 

nmmn ^ manner; wftb delay; slowly; tediously, 
-tfiig, ;4fig| snmx of verbal nouns . see 4ng}, Cf, /limr'flArJi). om. Lmirariintflv! ulnwl v. 


ig, sumx ox Yuroai nouns: uoe-mo*. 

4engJ] JLd. adverbial suffix, forming adverbs ^ S*™)j 


),adv. Lingeringly; slowly. 


^ ng, etc. it also appeara with 
five BUfBx, 4^09, aa In tNMU£iga 


h), M. Same as Ungam. 

i (Img'n^), n. [Skt. (stem Unga, neut. 

Mm. Imffaei), a mark, a token: especially, the 
male generative organ.] In Hina, myth,, the 
wale organ of generation, worshiped as — 
representative of the god Siva or of the 
Anve power of nature; a phallus. Also 
linf biflT (l^'ber'i), a. 1. The orowberry, 
^The^owbw^, 


F^Zf-IdoMk— 8. 
|. in all I 


Sometimss, preoooiiplad with bar work, die smig tlie re- 
frain very low, very ZO^ypiif; **AloQg time ago” oeme out 
like the aaddeat oadenoe ot u faneraThymn, 

OkaeUm Braau, Jane Byre, UL 

linget (ling'get), a. See Ziapot, 
USiim^iig'ism), a. [< J^iip (Peter Henrik 
Lrag (1776*1889), a Swediah poet, who proposed 
Sc^ethod) + 4!wa.] ’ ' 


ZZaoaZo, dim. 

. . _ . !f.%i5e.] A 

little tongue or thong of leather, as a laoe used 
in uniting leather bands. 

IlngO^ a. [Prob. a vulgar or cant cor- 

ruption of L. aagaa, tongue, ipeedh: see Ua- 


lingual b It. IZsytMiZa < NL. Ungualia, of the 
tongue, < L. ZZagaa, OL. dingua b E. tongue: 
see tongue^Ti I. a, 1. Inasaf. and godZ.: (o) Of 
or pertaining to the tongue; glossal, (fi) Of or 
pertaining to a lingua or any tongue-like part 
Bee phraseB.~2, Pronounced by or chle^ 
the tongue: variously applied to sounds madle 
with the tip or forward part of the tongue, as 4, , 
d, etc, (also oalled dental), or espeeialTy to the 
peculiar Sanskrit t 4, etc, (also oalled ooeafaZ- 
nal, cerebral), forming a distinct class from the 
Sanskrit dentals, ran pronounced with the tip 
of the tongue drawn baok.*^8. Relating or per- 
taining to utterance, or of the use of the tongue 
in speaking: as, Ungual oorruptions of words 
or language. 

Hare indeed beeomee notable one greet dllferenoe be- 
tween our two kind! of oivn war : between the modem 
Ungwd or Parliamentary-logical kind, and the anoient or 
mannal Und In tlM Bted baktefidd. 

Oai^, rtenoh Rev., IL L S. (Dqetet.) 

ZJnnal amMBdaiMi. the 
wSerlSb^ theism 

the exteniel oeioUd, mpplying 

— ... , ^ 

_ _n the enpeil- 

Iti tenntnafloD la the rantne •rtaiy.-^lUpgnai ani^iwii 


loiiB, or 1 

I arbsry, a bnmoh ^ 

, _ie tonne end eawolate 

, It ia in man the matt aeoondoiviidi of the ca- 

rotid, ailritw between the ioperior thwoldand the teolal; 


dlvincm of the trigii^m or lira cranial ne 
the tongna— ZitaiinaMbIm is r " — 


Uagul 

if 

Ungnil ftin, the ?eln oomqNmdiiig to the lingnil 


n, A letter pronoimoed in the manner 

desoribed in L, 2. 

(linti^A'ld), ft.; pi. UnguaUa (-li-A). 
pTL. ( 80 .a«, Done), nent. of UnguaUa: see As- 
gwU.'] The bone of the tonne, more folly 
ealled 08 lingua or 08 UnguaU; the hyoid bone, 
or os hyoides. See hyoid, n. 

Hii|wa1ia (linMwftais), n, : pL Ungudlea (-lAs). 
[NL. (so. muaeumt muscle) : see Unguai^^ The 
proper mnsole of the tonne ; the musenlar sob- 
stanoe of tbe tongoe whioh is not deflnitiyely 
attached to surrounding bonyjparts. 

llngnally (ling'gwal-i), adv. In a lingual man- 
ner; as relates to language. 

Xdnmtula (Ung-gwati;^-^), n. [NL., dim., 
< L. HnguatuSf tongued, < Afigifa, tongue: see 
UngudL} A genus of worm-luce entoparasitio 
AfWfhnida, remarkable among aiivbreathing ar- 
thropods in haying the appendages reduo^ to 
two pairs of minute hooks. Thegenua ooDtalnlns 
Mime m q^aa !■ otharwlie known u Anmofna or Pvn- 
tuOamms ud with loma wrltoniionatitatai an ordar.Piii- 
iaatmikha or P9iiiUu4midat at tlMtilua Atah 

ufoMit la 8 or 4 InohM long. 

^"^^tatula + only familyof tnn^ 

lets or flyemouths, typified by the genus Xis- 
auatulaj and oonstltuting the order Unguatu^ 
Una of the class Arochnlaa. 

[NL.,< 

lAnguaMa + ^na^ A group, ordinal or other, 
of entoparasitio yeimif orm araohnidans, repre- 
sented oy the family lAnguatuUda, related to 
the mites or acarids, beaivanimaloules or ArO" 
UaoOf and Pyenogoniaa; the tonguelets, tongue- 
worms, or flyemouths. in their mode of panaltlam 
they iln^ariy reaemhie oeatold wcirma beingfonnd In the 
aeueaa or atate In the lunga and lifer of herblvo< 
rona anlmala whenoe th^ are Imported bjoamlforea In- 
cluding m^ In whoae dlgeatlve and other paaaagea they 
de? eiop. The tongnelete are worm-ehaped, ringed, ana 
flattened; In the yonngetate, when they reeembleaoarida, 
they have four legL hot when matnred they have no eiter- 
nal organiesceiipng two pain of email hooka on the head, 
and a mouth. Theae hooka can be retiaoted Into aheatba, 
the four qpenlnga of whioh, with the month, make five 
holea In the head, whenoe the altematlfe name of the 
anaiuxBLjhmmUht or PmUattamim, Another name le 
AaanthOhteu, from the aheattUiig of the hooka. See out 
under /yntoehNndia. 

Iillg1ie(ling'gw&),fi. [Chilian,] A Chilian tree, 
Peraea XwMsie. attaining a height of 90 feet. Its 
wood is yaluable for use in furniture-making, 
and its bark for tanning. 

llnguadt. a. [< L. lingua^ tongue, + E, -edS.] 
Tongued. 
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origin and history of words; the general and 
eomparatiye study of human languages and of 
their elements. Also ealled eomparative phU 
lology. 

In ttnguMa . . . language Itaelf, aa one of the great 
oharaotmatloa of humanity. li the end, and the meanaare 
the atudy of general and eomparatiye grammar. 

• 9.P.JrmiS,lieota;oDBng.Lang.,lL 

llngUlitTWCling^lpris-t^^^ IKUnguiat + ^rg.^ 
Linguistics. [Bare.] 

n . ; pi, Ungula (-IS). [NL. 
use of L. mgula, Mgida, dim. of Ungua, tongue: 
see lingiud^ Cf. agido, UngUd,"] 1. A little 
tongue or tongue-like part or process; aligula. 
Bpeolfloallyi^(aT In cmhryol., a oartUaglnona atrap or 
bridge on each ode of the end of the notoohord, oonneet- 
Ing the trabeouhe orantl with the paraobordal oartUage 
or imanar plate of the akuU of the eerly embryo, (b) In 
aiwt, the poiterlor dlrlalon of the anterior meduUaiyye' 
lum or valye of Vleuaaeni, marked by, three or four trana- 
ferae grey lamina, often itmded aa the flnt lobe of the 
f ennla aaperior of the oerebellum. 

2, In zo6h: (a) [cap.] The typical genus of 
lAnguUda, The^peoleaerenumerona; thayaremoatly 
foaafl. and go baOk to the Cambrian group, nut aef erm 
■re atUl llfing. Ihey are found in the aand of the aea- 
ahorea of moat pairta of the world, living buried In the 
aand Sbout low-watermark. One la common on the coast 
of North Carolina. Its shell la blvalfc, about an Inch 
long, flattened, each valve ahaped like the bottom of a 
amoothing-lron, and the two vatvee worklim luoaeiy upon 
each other sidewise, not opening and shutting like those 
of bivalve molluaka. From the pointed end protmdea a 
stelk or pedunda from an inch to several Inches long, of 
atlif gristly oonalatenoy, and this organ maybe Incased in 
atubeformedof aand, like the case of a tube-worm. The 
broad end of the shell is fringed with little prooeaaea. 
The shell la thin and of a homy tejrture. Theanpearanoe 
of a lingula la thus somewhat like that of a atalsM barna- 
cle or aoom-ahell (Ltpat\ though the animal baa no sne> 
olilafflniWwithaolrrlpM. The living American llngulaa 
aiw now PMoed In areatricted genna OtomALtheone above- 
deacribca, beat known as I* mromidota, bang now called 
O.owUboftL See out under (6) PL Augtt- 

^(-l|s). Auy species of the genus or 

fhxmly LinguUda; a lingulid or tongue-shell, 
-^ula lugnln. 

dull, a amall tbngne-ltke proocaa of the iphcnola bone 
on the outer aide m the groove tor the oarood artery. 
lliigillar(ling'^-l^),a. [<Wiigiila + -af8,] Of 
or pertaining to a ling^ila, especially that of the 
oerebellnm. 

In the child at falith the Waoutor folia arc ro unded and 
distinot Buift SanabookqfM§d, ISfl 


[if® ‘ 


IJllglWt (liag'gwet), «. 
Drying' 


I, World Toit at Tennli. 

Same as Jetigscf (6). 

Ungniform (Img'gwi-ffirm), a* [< X. Uii^, 
tongue (see Ungual, a.), + forma, fonn.j 
Shaped like a tongue; Ungulate: speoifioally, 
in entomology, said ox processes or parts that 
are flat, somewhat linear, and rounded at the 
tip. 

Ungnlat (ling'gwist). n. [a F. Unguiate s Sp. 
Unguista It linguiita, < L. Ungua, toe 

tongue: see Ungual, a.j 1, A person skilled 
in the use of languages ; one who can speak 
aeyeral languages. 

StA Ontm Have voa the tonmiesf 

Fol. My youtbraltravd therein made me hmy. . . . 

JVrriOMt Byyourownnm^ 

AUnguUL NM., T. O. <fy., tv. 1. 67. 

2, A student of language : a philologist.— 8t. 
A master of language or talk; areadyoonyerser 
or talker. 

Artamookca the W w p i ri ri , a bird that hnltateth and 
naeth the sminda and torn of almoct aU the birds In the 
countilc.' HorWuC^ yifiii^(158^ 

111 dispute with him; 

Hcbarara lft y i i fW . WaMar. 

Unnliber (Urm'gwis-tte), n, [< Unguiat + -er i.] 
Adabbler In lingiiistios ; a student of philology ; 
a linguist. [Bare.] 

Though he rObauoer] did not sad could not create our 
language (for he who writes to be read docs not write for 
MqeS&iA yet It la Woe that he first made It casfi apd to 
thatiKtontmodsnL jUnaril; Study Windows, p. 166. 

MwgBtwMfl (Htigywle^tlV)j a. [ss Sp. SogWisriCO; 
<fffigtf(ri+-<c,I Of orpertamingtolanffuage, 
orto the study of languages: as, KagiiisrioTmow- 

.ledge. 

UngtiittoallF (ling-gwls^tl-kgl-i), adv. In a 
linguiitie manner or relation; as regards Ian- 
goage or lingnistios. 

ifiUPllMoil^f-gwis'tlk^ lPl.otUnguiaUe: 
flee -40I,] The eeienee of hngnflgefl, or of the 


lliiffillfl*t6 

tongae-shape<r,<ljnoi4a.'dim. of Ungua, longue . 
see Unfnda, UimuoLJ Formed like a tongue; 
strap-shapM; Ugulate. 

Id 21 g 1 llito(ling-gu^li-dfl),a.pL [NL.,<Xiiigg2a 
+^Jda,] AfamuyoflyG^matottsbraohiopodB, 
with an elongate peduncle passing out between 
the yidyes or through a narrow channel in the 
hinge-margin, the braohial appendages fleshy 



AAtfwte MMinaw. 

Tri?B.wllhiiiiuUl«Arfiise; A.vmiml val««,wittiaiaatla 
kMk 1 C, doniu vshre, wttk put of mutte c«t awftjr. m «, 
r. ^ ^uotor ninctaii #. bnddHl ywulu r. 

^ . ^ 


npnil* of podlcto ) < faittfUtw 1 1, Urer ; m, mani 
cam Shca ni i /, cuvlutuit /, poctc ri or, >*. oralml aqummi r, 
Htcrior'Rtneloii.oreecwaoisi r’, poMuriMr uCiutomt / (eaaual; 
akmadii f'tiuiifaiBlaBUBt v.ywit. 

'and forming separate eoils directed upward, 
the yalyes oolong or suboircular, and the shell 
homy. About 15 genera are referred to the fam- 
ily, all bat two oz which (Lingula and OloUkHa) 
are extinot. See Linguia, 2 (a). 

UngnUteona (ling'fi^lif '§-ras), a, [< NL. Wii- 
gwa H- H ferra m E. heori,] Contahiing or 
abounding In remains of lingulas. 

a. [< Limguia -f -otfd.] 
Besembli^ or belongmg to the genunLingukt ,* 
as, UnguMd sh^, 

Ungworo (ling'wdrt), n* The white hellebore, 
Verairum dthSm^ 

Ungyi ^ng'i), a. [< Ung + -gl.] Abounding 
Inmig; heathy. 

His oen was upon a Nsm moor, 

T. rsr4 nfllsm MenMU^ OMka) 

UngjA (^^Ji), a. altered yowel as in 

S^»5*W\+’ 


, , . Bi second sense if . IsNg, 

Muje; in tbibd sense ef, KNger.] 1. Tall; Jinip 
bar; flexible.— 2. Aettye; strong; able to bear 


Unk 

fatlgne.— 8. Idl^ loitering. [Proy. Eng, in in 
ufles.] (HdUiwm,) 

Un^y (un'hft), 11 . [Also Unny; appar. < lacml 
+ eauiy.toleaii-fo,dial.cifitoi^] Anopen 
shed attached to a farm-yard, [Eng.] 

I want to the upper IfnAair, and took our new light pony- 
sled. JL D. flkMimoru, homa Doona Ulv. 

Uniationt, a* See Uneation, 

Unigeronfl (li-nij'e-ruB), a. [< L. UtUger, linen- 
wearing (< Unum, flax, linen: see Une^), + go- 
rare, bear.] Bearing flax; produoing linen, 
liniment (Un'i-rngnt), n. [< F. liHimant m Sp. 
linimento, Unimiento as Pg. It. Unimanto, < LL. 
linimantum, a soft ointment, < Unaro, rarely U- 
fUra, smear. Gf . UUeiS, perhaps from the same 
Bouroe.] In mod., a liquid preparation for ex- 
ternal application, especially one of an oily 
oonaistenoy, 

Thli Fnller’s-earth, Cimulia, ia of aooolins native, and, 
being used In the forme of a fMiiMif , it staleth Immodsnts 
sweats. HtMand, tr. of Pliny, xnv. 17. 

llnimentnm (lin-l-men'tum), a.; pi. Unimanta 
(-t|). [LL.: seeZ^imciif.] mpkar,, a liniment: 
the officinal name. 

Unln (fl'nin), a. [< L. Unum, flax (see Una^, a.), 
-I- -iaS.] The orystallisable bitter principle 
of Linum aatha/rUoum, or purging-flax, 
lining^ (Honing), a. [Verbu n. of Und^, o.] 
The act of measuring, as land, with a line: a 
fixing of boundaries: speolfloaUy, permission 
granted by a dean of gild to ereot or alter a 
bnilding according to specified conditions. 
[Scotch.] 

lUllngS (u'ning). a. [Verbal n. of Aasfl, e.] 1. 
The ooyering of the inner soxlhoe of anything, 
as of a garment, a box, a wall, or the like. The 
word Is applicable eepeolaUy when the Inner fsce la fonaed 
of different material from mat fonnlng the body or SKte- 
rlor, 

Waa I deceived, or did a sable dead 
Turn forth her sliver IMiw on the night? 

iffMon, OcTOtti, L 111 
Spedfloally— (a)ln mOAL angin,, a wooden kheeting to snp- 
port the top and lidei of the galleriei and the sides cf the 
■hafts of amine. (6) In «wp., the Inside boarding, ortho 
f dt fabric, paper, or other materiiL pnt on the hiaide cf 
walls, floor! parUtIciis, etc. (e) In nutal-tw ir Wa g , the 
fire-brick or other refnotovy material daoed wtthln a 
blast-fumaoe or eonverter to restit high temperatmm 
(d) The puddling or teuadons clay pnt on the badK cf a 
dam or the embankment of a canal to prevent the Infil- 
tration of water. («) Apieoeof cenvsssewedooaiiyjsri 
of a lefl to p re cerve It attlnst injury by chafing, fvwimi 
Bookiif$porU,p9eA . 

2. In a figuratiye use, oonteuts. 

The Untng ot bis ooffers shall make ooats 
Tb deck our soldiers. Ahek., kloh. IL, L i. at 

My money Is spent; 

Can 1 bo content - 

With pocket! depriv’d of tbdr NMky f 

8. The iaoket of a steam-boiler or -cylinder: an 
inyerted use.— 4. In marhla^working, the pro- 
cess of cementing back to back with plaster of 
Paris two pieces of marble, so that they can be 
ground on two or on all four faces, fls if thay 
were one pieoe.^Bailo Unliig; flee baUa, 
llniu-bnuh (lI'ning-brushL n. A brush for 
marking lines ; speemosUy. m theaters, a brush 
for painting wrinkles on the fhce. 
llnlllg^flSli^'nmg-felt), a. See fali^. 
«"i"g-"all (li'ning-nil), n. A small nail with 
a hemispherical head, used in u^fliolsteiy-work. 
UxillUM^Pflr (H'ning-pA^pflr), a. Any paper 
used as a lining. flpeotfloolly>(a) in leolMiiMia 
the plain or ornamented paper pasted on the Inside ^l£e 
cover, which aids In conneotlig the book pfopw with Its 
Undm 0) la UMkg, paper (genenlw made 
pcooOliiatincd to the ctndalng of hemcaulldlngs 

nafllng on the wcetheriboaiding. It Is, more con 

callwakioCMw. Such paper Isslso used nnderslatesi 
^Mwgiu In roofing. 

Unlng-itrlp (U^ning-strip), a. One of a series 
of wooden or metal strips fixed on the inside 
zgage-oars to protect the ear 
lefreik^t. CJar-BuHdar^a J)teA 

i'kos), a. ; il. Untaei (d). [NL., 

Gr. hvImtoQ, dim. Cf mvov, a line, cord: see 
8aei.] In omifh,, one of the little lines or 
traces which form retionlations on the tarsal 
enyelop. [Bare-] 

link^ a. UUE.^Ianha,<AB.hlanaam 

loeLMSEr-Bw.lM 

I>an.toaij^aehain; ai.UB(3t.nefane,fMakAn 
bending, esp. the main bend or joint of tbebodfi 
G. galank,a Joint (knneUei wrist, or other jolK 
ofthe body), also a link, ring; from anoima^fe 
found In A8.. bat rspresented by B. MP # : 
OHG. kkmea, lanaa. kmeha, MEG. mkjk itiMfS'i 

bend, tom): sfleloalp.] 1. (lneoClMaii2|Sair‘v 



link 

•epmte pieoet of which a ohain Is composed. 
In onmnciital ohiln-iuldiig, any memlxr of tha ohatiit 
of wIiataYcr form, ai a plaque, a bead, etc., !■ oallad a IM. 
Sot alrleaa dunseon, nbr etroug Hnk§ of iroi^ 

Can be retentlTo to the atreneth of aplrit 

8/uat., J. 0., L 8. 94. 

Untwining hla gold obaln from hfa neck, Balafrd . , . 
mid, . . . Then look that none of the linln find tholr 
way to the wine-houae." Cbote, Quentin Dnrward, v. 

8 . Anything doubled and closed together like a 
Xing or division of a chain. 

Mow, air, a new link to the bucket moat needs be had. 

ahak., 2 Uen. IV., v. L 88. 

Then down cam Queen Marie 
Wl' gold link$ in her hair. 

Mary Mammon (Ohild'a Ballads, UL 88^ 

8 . Anything which serves to connect one thing 
or one part of a thing with another; any con- 
stitueut part of a connected series. 

Aa nature has framed the several spoof ea of beings as It 
were In a ohain, so man aeema to bo placed aa the mid- 
dle link between angela and brutes. ^peeUUar, So. 40UL 

4. A division, forming the hundredth part, of 
the chain used in surveying and for other mea- 
surement. In Gunter's chain of 66 feet the link is 7.98 
inohea. The ohain of 100 fe^ with link of a foc^ la used 
in the United States exoluaively In engineering wink, and 
often ill anrvwiug. 

6 . One of the divisions of a sausage made in a 
continuous chain. [Oolloq.] 

Then followed oeTen camela loaded with gnte and bhit- 
terlinga, hog's puddings and sausages. 

Urguhart, tr. of Babelais, IL & (flavioi.) 

6 . Any rigid movable piece connected with 
other pieces, generally themselves movable, by 
means of interlinked open ends or pivots about 
which it can turn.~7. In a steam-engine, the 
link-motion. ^Ltnk cent SeeMfUL-iiiai^ UhIl 

(•) Something lacking for the oomuletloii of a serios or se- 
onenoe of any kind : a doslderaied oonneoting-llnk. The 
farm baa been used especially with reference to animal 
fo^s not found Intheauppoaed ancoeasion of derelqpment 
ifom primordial germs by natural variation aii'd sur- 
vival of the fltteat. " (b) In apeoifloally , an unknown 
hypothetical form of animal life in any evolutionary chain 
oraerlea, aasumed to have existed at some time and thus to 
have been the connecting-link between aomo known forms; 
especially, an anthropoinorphlo animal supposed to have 
been derived from aome almian and to have been the Im- 
mediate anoeatral stock of the human race ; hence, hu- 
morously, an ape or monkey taken as itself the oonnectiiig- 
llnk for which Darwinians seek. 8oo Alalut. 

The lowest races of men will soon become extinct, like 
the Tasroaulani, end the highest Apes esnnot long survive. 
Hence the intermediate forms of the past, if any there 
were, become of atlll greater importance. For such tniiir* 
ina IMm, we must look to the oaves and later Tertisiy of 
Airtoa. 0. C. IfonA. ftoo. of Amer. Ass. for Adv. of Bd., 

L1877,p.8DU . 

Itiifc i (lingk),v. [< Unk^, n.1 I, frong. To unite 
or oonueot by or as if by a link or links ; unite 
by Bomethiug intervening; unite in any way; 
couple; Join. 

Thcw're so Mnk'd In friendship 
Tbst young Trinoe Bdward msiries Wsrwiok's daughter. 

SAak,, a Hen. VI . Iv. L U& 
In notes with many a winding bout 
Of Unktd sweetnesa long drawn ont 

MiUon, L'Allegro^ L 140. 
LM town! to towns with avenues ot oak. 

Pope, Imit of Horace, n. II. aooi 

XlBkedxliig; Beet^. 

n. intrany. To be or become connected; be 
joined in marriage; ally one’s self; form annion. 
Now. Warwick, tbll me, even npon conaolenoa. 

Is Bdward your true king? for j were loath 
To Unk with him that were not lawful ohoaen. 

ahak., 8 Hen. VI., IIL B. 116. 
The flickering falry-oirole wheel'd and broke 
Flying, and Imlr’d again. Tmnyton, Oolnevere. 

(linglOf H. [A dial, and more orig. form 
of Uneh^, q. v.] 1. ^ crook or winding of a 
river; the ground lying along such a winding: 
as, the linkt of the Forth, [^otch.] — 2. pi. A 
stretch of flat or slightly undulating ground on 
the sea-shore, often in part sandy and covered 
with bent-grass, furze, ehs., and sometimes with 
a good 8w^ on part of it at least. [Bootch.] 
which golf is* played. 

ft. f^*orruption of orig. 
Idut, a torch: see hnt.] A torch made of tow 
or bards, etc., and pitch, carried for lighting 
the streets, formerly common in Great Britain, 
and still used in London in fogs. 
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They red'd, thgy set they cross'd, they olebkii^ 
Tiinika carilns s^ a^retldt, 

And ooost her dnddlss to the waik, 

And Uniat at It in.her sark. Sumt, TSm o' Bhanter. 

linkage (ling'kfj), n. [< Unki + -ago.] 1. A 
system of connected 
links ; a combination 

ge&er so^s to turn 
about one another 
in parallel planes of 
rotation. Sometimes 
the meaning is extended 
to embrace oases where 
the motions are not in 
parallel planes : ■ndsueh 
a linkage is terma4 a 
toUd, as opposed to a 
jdane, Unkaya. 

In Chapter xl. we a^ 



seeXIfNieeifi.] Amusofoaprifoliaoeoiispilaiiti 
of the tribe Lomemm. it is ohanmterfied by In-’ 
oeedato ealjrz-lobes, drooping thres-oellad many ■ceded 
fmlt, and Imig two-floweiM pednnole. The only UMolea 
la If. doms H a See fioOi-,^oiiier. 

Hnnmtt a (li-nB^It), n. K Ltnnams (see JAnnyan) 
+ A native sulphid of cobalt, of a tin- 

white color, crystallizing in octahedral orystalB, 
also ooonrring massive. Siegenite is a niokel- 
iferous variety. 

Ziinnean, (li-nB'gn), a. [< lAnmyuy 

(boo def. ) + -aa.] Pertaining to Carolus Lin- 
nfl)U8 or Carl Linnd (called Carl von Linnd when 
ennobled in 1761), a celebrated Swedish natu- 
ralist (1707-78).— Uimeaa system, in tot. jihe ays- 
tom of olsasifloation Intcodnoed by liniusua HUs was 


Ktmp'ft ].inkiiirtf fbr trliectiiq; an 
aiiffle. 


the art^Mai. as oontrasted with the Uie^developed notu- 
I system of Jnsaleu. Iti fundamental dlvielon is into 84 


fOi I 


Those thsA ■eddni 


dng to light a Lynka, qnenched a Ump. 
X4dy, Enphnes and his England, p. 240. 

* TMi place is aohannted with baits that their pefpetuai 
fluttofug endanger'd the patting ont our Unktt. 

Mmknt, Wary, Feb. 7, 1646. 


iL'tT**’ T o bum or 
give ugiiu [xTov. iBiig*] 

Ink* (imgk), e. i. [Origin obscure; of. ItiidtA.] 

To go murily ; along; do anything gma^ ^ 

^ and gakldy. ^o<£fiig. and Scotch.] nam^ aitdr a oclel 


rive at tlie stndy “beam gntoipei"— that is, “flat static 
stniotnres oontaining beam links." 

Tio Enginmi Ui.Vin. 907. 
2. The state of being linked together. 

BrUhl showed that in ease of **double-IOitoM'' each 
suoh oarbon-atom has a refraction equivalent to wont ai, 
Jwr. Fra^n JntL, CXXIIL 74. 
OomidetS linkage, a linkage whose parts are so jointed 
that they can move only in one way rmatlvely to one an- 
other— Primary, scooitoAxy, eto., linkage, a linkage 
which has one, two, eto., degrees of freedom more than a 
oompleto linkage. 

ifik-Mtii^ (lingk'beHting), fi. A belt for the 
trausmiMsion of power, composed of a series of 
detachable links. 

Utlk-block (liiigk'blok), fi. In steatn-engiucs, 
the block, sometimes attached to a valve-sicm, 
actuated by the link-motion. 
llBkboy (lingk 'boi ), fi. A- boy or man who car- 
ries a link or torch to light passengers in the 
streets of a city, improved streot-Ugliting has made 
the employment of linkbqys mnorally uunocesaaiy ; but 
tlh'y are still required in London during the dense fogs 
frequently occurring there, 
llion Shalt thou walk, uuharm'd, the dangerous night, 
Mor need tli' olSoiuus Unk^be^t smoky light 

Gay, Trivia, ill. 114, 

UnUitart, ». A corrupt form of 

'Ihere was one Redman euspected to havi^ 1>etiiiyed their 

8 iiina(!C, for he, ludng linki»t«r (Iteoausit ho could apeak 
tie language), and being put out of that employment for 
hii evil cariiuge, did U^ar ill will to Uie master. 

WMArop, Hist New England, U. 890. 

liHk-leygr (liugk'lev^Or), n. In a steam-onglne, 
a lever by which the link of a link-motion valve^ 
ffear is controlled by the attending engineer; 
in particular, the reversing-levor or a locomo- 
tive engine. 

Hnkman (liugk'm^)) n.; pi. Hnlcmen (-men). 
A man employed to osny a link or torch to 
light passengers. See linlchoy, 

Unk-motion (lingk'mo^shqn), ». 1. A system 
of pieces pivoted together, and turning about 
pivots attached to a fixed 
base, all the rotations be- 
ing in the same plane or 
parallel planes, so that 
ifll the points describe 
definite curves; a com- 
plete linkwork. link- 
motions have been deeply 
stndied by mathematicians, 
especially since 1864, the date 
at the discovery of the FeanctOiier oril. The promems in- 
volved are exceedingly difficult as well as praotioslly of 
no little importance. Any algenralo curve whatever may 
be drawn by a snitable link-motion. See PoaoodUof 
under cell. 

Specifically » 2. Jn steam-engines, a system of 
gearing for controlling the v^ves for the pur- 
pose of starting or reversing the engine, and 
for epntroUing the cnt<off. Heevalve-ffear. The 
link-motion combines In itself a variable ont-off by which 
the expansion of the stesm can be diminished or tnorsesed 
as the resistance to the engine increases or diminishes, and 
reversing mechanism whereby the engine may be caused 
to reverse the motion ef its orank-sbaft as desired in Ipoo- 
motives, mariuo engines, and tome kinds of stationary en- 
gines. 

Starting ahead or aatem is effected by Unk-motion. 

Luc$, Beemansbim p. 886. 

l^J^jjri^Clingk'l^ 11 . . A dialectal variant of 

Unk-roomlw (lingk^ifl'mlug), ». Akaf., the 
operation or filling up the spiral depiessions 
of a ro|M by means of chains wound into these 
depressions. The chains thus Inserted make the sm^ 
fttoe of the rope more uniform, and preteot the softer 
parte from abrastnn. 

Imnmk (lingk'wBxk), II. A linkage pivoted 
to a fixed baBe.-qoaimsts Uakwoifc, a llnlrwmfe 
whoee parts ou move butin one way rdatito to thabaae ; 
a Unk-motlon* 

Uaa,n. 


classes, the last of which consists of plants without sta. 
mens and plstili^ tho Cfryptoffamia, tho other 88 being the 
Phanorouamta. The latler classes sre based on the sta- 
mens, their number, insertion, oonnootlon with each other, 
eto. The orders are founded mostly on tho number of 
styles or stigmas, aome of them on imsnuiterB relating to 
the friilta others again on the number of stamens in eiasses 
which are not defined by the stamens, and aome on other 
considerations. Tho OrypUyfomta were divided into POi. 
eM(foms), JTirscf (mossesl AQmfhiolncllng, besides the sea- 
weeds, the Btpma, limonot, mXand (the mush- 

room^ etc.). Tills mo a definite and oonvonlent scheme^ 
of no soientifio vaine in classlfloattoii, but ezoeedlngly 
nsofnl in Its day as a key to the nomenolatoie of botany. 
Compare .fiMrinMA. 

linnrati ti. and n. An obsolete spelling of 
linen. 

linnet (lin'et), n. [< ME, Unetf lynet, < AS. 
linete, a linnet; mixed in ME. with OF. Hnot, 
F, Unoif m.f Unotttif f.f a linnet; so oallod from 
their feeding on flaxseed, < L. Unum. flax: see 
Une^n. Cf. rlie related Untwhitoh Of. G. hdri/'- 
Unff, a linnet, < hanf, hemp.] 1. A small song- 
biro* lAnaria or lAnoia eannotoita, of the fam- 
ily Fi'inffilU^finhMting parts of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, it is about 6f inobeslonAand 91 in extent 
of wfnga The plumage is streaked irith various gray, 




Link-motion. 


Linnet 

brown, and flaxen shades; the male in lummer has the 
poll and breast rosy or red. The linnet is called mg, 
crown, and rod or rose, according to sex and season ; ft has 
also many local or dialectal names. The yellow-billed 
linnet, monntaln-limiet, or twite is another spedes of the 
same genus. L. Jlavitomif or L. numUum. There ire yet 

jebird 
1 States is a 




other spedes, and snndry related birds also sre 

linnets, as the redpolls of the genus ASakMm. The bird 
called pino-Unnd ot ptno-AmA in tha United ^ 
alaklii, OkryoomUrU pinutT 
2. An ore which contains phosphate intermixed 
with carbonate of lead in variable proportions: 
80 called on aooount of tho llnnet-lIke color due 
to the prosenoe of the phosphate. [Prov. Eng. 
(Derby8hire).]-Glkm, Ftsitoli, rsd,,xsd4iaaitofl, 
and rose linnet, the redpoiL--Sivsn-ooloxsd Unnsfei 
the goldfinch, OardueUo mgano. 
linnat-Anch (lin'et-flnch), n. Same as UwMt, 1. 
liimet-liole (lln'et-hdl), n. [< a cor- 

ruption of F. Innette, + Xoto^.] One of the cir- 
cular or semleiroular holes in tho upper part ot 
the sides of a glass-melting furnace, through 
which flame and smoke pass into the areh. 
liHOt, n. [< F. Unon, lawn; see linan.] A silk 
gossamer stuff. Daria?. 

Ho absulntely insisted upon presenting me with a odm- 
pletfl suit ot game Uno. 

Mmo. JyArbhy, Wary (ITSOX L 810. (Dsstaa) 

Idnbeton (U-nd-sI'e^). n, [NL. (O. Swarts, 
1707), named after G. Ztnoeiyr, a Frraoh physi- 
oian.j A genus of oleaoeous trees or shrubs 
of the tribe OMiflffi. it is dhutoterlxed by long En- 
ear petals free or sometimes miltad in pslrs, a nard dm- 
paoeons fruit, and flowers usnallygrowlns in lateral oymsa 
Ihe leaves are eppoaite and entfia lhara am about M 
apaoia% found throughout all tha tropieal raglmii of tha 
aSSr L, inaraemta ot Jamalea, a laige trae with jpani- 
elsi of whit# flowwi. Is oallad mowdiqy-fm s . L- Ujgn^ 
airiottiMrWatiZadiiSiilaBdAtaMM 


totaSipf the 

Jmnmtnfm 



_ li-Dd'li-ik), a. [< L. Unvm, flax, + 
oil. Cf. Belated to, exitt^ 

In, or eontaininff the oil of linBeed.^r 
aoldt en told lioend in llniaed-oU tnd other ~ 
with gljoerol the glyoerld llnohdu. 

Ijitiilriii (li-Do'ld-in), . [< Unole(ie) + -tiiSi.] 
The glyoerid of linoleie acid; the constituent 
of linseed-oil and other drying^ils on which 
their drying property depends. 

Bnoleum (li-nd4$-um), m. [A trade-name, in- 
tended to mean ‘ lins^-oil cloth ’ ; < L. linum, 
flax, + oleumf oil : see Une^ and oilA A kind 
of floor-cloth made of linseed-oil which has been 
oxidised to a dense rubber-like consistency. 
Thii. U aooompliihed in nrlouB wigr^ amally by illow- 
lug the oil to flow Tory Uowly over a large oonorete floor 
aorow whluh warm air U blown. Tills material Is ground 
up with cork-outtiiigs, iiasaed through Iron rollers, and 
attached to a coarse canvas. The back of the canvas re- 
ceives a coat of paint 

iinon (lin^n), n. [F., lawn, flne linen, < Uih<, 
L. /isttirs, flax, linen: see iUiici.] Lawn. [Trade 
use ” 


3469 

UiiMF-WOolflflf (lin'8l-wtl'si),ii,anda. [Early ]l]itirinin'tflr),fi. [< -eri.] Amaohiae 
mod. E. liin&ejf-^woUejf^UnitimoooMet for stripping off the short-staple ootton4iber 

eh adheres 


< late ME. < Unael 

+ mol: the term, -sey being a reduotion of -wl 
in the first element, repeated in the second, and 
perhaps due in rart to imitation of Jerovy and 
f6erimy,\ I. n. 1. A coarse and stout material 
of wniA the warp is liuen and the woof woolen. 
To weave all In one loom, 

A webb of llybw in 


ta (li-nd'1^), n. [NL., < F. linot, a linnet: 

see UnneUJ Same as Linaria, 2 (h). 
linotypo Oln'v-tlp), n. A machine in which 
stereoVped liucB (of words) are produced, for 
use in printing. 

JinouB (li'nus), a. [< Une^ + -om.Ji Belating 
to or in a line. Sir J. TitirftcheU [Bare.] 
Un-pin (lin'pin), n. Same as Hmh-pin. [Prov, 
Eng.] 

llnqim (ling^kwet). n. 1 . A tCngue ; a lanquet, 
—9. The niece of a sword-hilt which turns 
down over UL6 mouthpiece of a scabbard. 
Unaang (lin'aang), n. [E. Ind,] 1. A kind of 
civet-cat found m Java, etc., banded with black 
and white, and having 38 teeth, Prionodon {lAn- 
MHff) graoilia* A related African species, PrU 
onodon (Poiam) riehardeofii, is known qs the 
(Mnea UH8ang,^2. [cup.] [NL.] A genus of 
Viwrrida, now commonly called Prionodon, 
Unset, n. < AS. lynia (pi. lyniada), gloss- 

ing L. (ML.) axedo, corruptly axredo, an axle, 
9 1). luna, kina s MLG. lunaot luaae, L(3. lunso ss 
OH(}. luniaa, MHG. luna, lunae, G. lunaOt OHG. 
also IwLlunaf MHG. lun, lunCf OHG. also lih 
uingt MhG. /dntne, MHG. also lunerf lincb-pin 
(root uncertain; some uncertainty exists as to 
' the forms).] An axle, lyuiutm dc Shoreham, 
Poems (ed. Wright), n. 109. 

Unaaed (lin'sfld), n. [Formerly also Untaced; < 
ME. litmede, linaede, lyncaede, < AS. lina&d, flax- 
seed, < Itn, flax,, + a^f seed : see Une^ and seed,] 
The seed of lint or flax ; flaxseed. 
Ulueed-teke (Un's8d-k&'), n. The solid mass 
or cake which remains when oil is expressed 
from flaxseed. It is much used as food for cat- 
tle and sheep. Also called oikeake, 
llnaeed-meal (lin'sfld-mflP), n. The meal of 
linseed or flaxseed, used for poultices and as 
a cattle-food, 

Unaeed-ndll (lin'sed-mil), n. A form of mill 
for grinding flaxseed. 

Unaead-oU (lin's^d-oiF). n. A diying-oil pro- 
duced by pressure from linseed, varying in color 
from light amber to dark yellow. CoM-drswn or 
oolC-proMOd Ilnoeed-oll It obtained from the orulhed toedi 
without heat Baw or ordinal llnieed-oll It produued by 
tteaiulng the ornihed teedi before enreialng the uU. The 
yield It from SO to SS per cent of oil. Boiled linteed-oil 
IB obtained by boiling the raw oU with litharge^ tugar of 
lead, or tome tlmilar lubitanae, the result being a dark 
oU drying more rapidly than the raw oil. Llnt^'Oll It 
uted at A vehlulo for oulort by painter^ for priotlng.lnka 
varnithee, linoleum, etc. 

Unaelt, a. [< OF. Unaal^ Unoel, Unaiel, m„ linen 
cloth ; cf . Uneele, lynoeUt f ., also HngaoH^ Ungoel, 
Ungfd, linauelt etc., a linen cloth or sheet, F. 
liHoeut, a winding-sheet, < L. Hntoolum^ dim. of 
linteumt linen (sec lingerie)^ < L. Unumj flax, 
linen: see lino^, Cf. Unaoy-wtHflaeyJ] A cloth 
of wool and linen mixed together ; a garment of 
such cloth. UUdtardHon, 

linating a thyn ooune hmMl ore hit thonldvrt, 

That tome In pleoei tniyld upon the ^und.^ (1604), 

Ungey (lin'si), n, [A corruption of hnee/. In 
part an abbr.of Unaey-molaey,] 1, Cloth made 
of linen and wool ; linsey-woolsey. 

O baud awa thae linen aheett. 

And bring to roe the Untty oloutt 
1 hae oeen beet uaed in. 

Earl JUMord (ChUd'a BaUadt, IXL 400). 

In 17D4 WM advertited ‘^Tbree Suitat of Banging : one 
cl taveot Tapiitry, one of clouded Catnip and one of 
bUie Printed Lfnitg.'* 

J. AiMofi, SoMil Life in Ugn of Queen Ann^ L 04. 

a) A peculiar kind of 
A Streaky sandstone. 


8. In oota~mining: 
olAyey rook; bind. 
[E^O 


Cuuio you not to CkiurtY 1. 128. 

TheM are the arte we think moat lit to go together : . . . 
lorntey weavert ; Tike weavert ; SUk weavem ; iMmy vwl* 
my weavert. Letter to My CM (IDOT). 

Hit warei oonilit of hoto— ttueeyienliey, for n^ng 
lati, . . . and all torta of imufl warea. 

Mayhntt Loudon Labour and Loudon Four, X. 420. 

9. A similar material into which cotton enters 
either with or without linen. The attempt hat 
been made to roierve tho word linmy for a mixture ox linen 
and wool and wotdmy for a mixture of oottoii and wool. 
The oomponnd term would then aignify a atufl made of all 
three malerialt in oertalu proportfona. 

8, Inferior fabrics of doubtful or uncertain 
materials: a tenn of deproclation.— 4. Any- 
thing unsuitably mixed ; a farrago of nouseusc ; 
Jargon; gibberisb. 

What l&my^woolmy bait thou to ipeak to ut again? 

Shot,, All*i Well, iv. 1. 18. 

n. a, 1. Made of linen and wool mixed.— 9. 
Of different and unsuitable parts; neither one 
thing nor another; ill-assorted. 

And Balaami wagea doe mone many atiU to make aueh 
gfutg-wootey marnagei. PurchoM, Pilgrimage, p. 88. 
A lAwlett gnwy*tiwd«9 brother, 

Half of one order, half another. 

S, Oiitler, findibnui, 1. ilL 1287. 
No fllmiy Hnmy-umimy toenet 1 wrote, 

With paiuhet here ana there like Joteph't ooat 

CAufMi. The Apology. 

linfltodc, lintgtock (iln'-, llnt'stok), n, [Early 
mod. K. also lineatoekf lineatoke: for luntstock, < 

D. lontatokt < lontf a match for firing cannon, + 
atoek^ stick : see lunt and ytocir.l A pointed staff 
with a crotch or fork at one end to hold a lighted 
match, used In firing cannon. 

A ttnmtoke foil into abarrell of powder, and tet It on Are 
together with the vettoil. Stunm, Queen KUiabeth, an. 1608. 

And the nimble gunner 

With linMock now tho devUith cannon touuhoa, 

And down goei all before them. 

Shak., Hen. V., IlL (oho.). 

Unt^ (lint), fi. [Also dial* linnet: appar, < ME. 
lin, flax (see lina^f n.}. Cf. Dam. Htnnedf linen 
cloth.] 1, Flax. [Obsolete or local.] 

1 hauo tene flax or lynt growyng wUde In Bommertot 
thyre. Tunmr, Herbal. 

The frugal wlfle^ gairulonii, will tell 
How 't loboeee] wat a towmond auld, tin' Uni wat 1' the 
beU. Burm, Cottar’t Saturday Night. 

2. A floooulent material procured by raveling 
or scraping linen, and used for dresslDg wounds 
and sores; cha^ie.— 8. Raw cotton that has 
boon ginned and is ready for baling.— 4. Fluff ; 
flue. 

He'a bruthlng a hat almott a quarter of an honr, and aa 
long a driving the Knl from hit blaok oloutht with nit wet 
thumb. ak H. Uvward, Tho Committee, U. 

6, A net.— 6. Tbe netting of a pound or seine. 

E. H, Knight,^7, A kerchief or net for the 
head, 

Tbero’t never Uni gang on my heed, 

Nor kame gang ui my hair. 

Lord jJvinydon (Child*t Bdladt, IlL 846X 

lint^ n. An obsolete variant of lunt, 

Unt-obetm (lint'dok ' tqr), n. In oalico-prinHng, 
a knife-edged scraper arranged on the deliver- 
ing side of a calico-printing machine, in such 
relation with the pnnted web that it scrapes 
off and retains loose lint, fluff, or ffagments of 
threads which might otherwise adhere to and 
disfigure the fabric. 

lintelMlln'tel), ». [< ME. Unieh lynteU, < OF. 
lintdf F. linteau 9 Sp. lintel^ dintelf < ML. linteU 
luSf head-piece of a door or window, for 
tallua, dim. of L. lima {UmiU), a boundaiw, bor- 
der (cf. limenf a threshold): see litnit. Cf. tin- 
89ni.] In arek.f a horizontal piece of timber or 
stone resting on the Jambs of a door or window, 
or spanning any other open space in a wall oi; in 
a columnar ooustructiou, and serving to sup- 
port Buperiuoumbeut weight. 

Whan ho com to tho hallo doro ho wroto lottorai on tbe 
lytMofthedorelnOrewo. JNMn (B. E. T. S.), iU. 488. 

At tho bottom of the atopt la a roundheadod doorway, 
not, it it trnc^ turmouniod by a true arch, but by s ourvtd 
Unm of one atone. _ 

J, Furgumon, Hitt Indian Aroh., |i. 282. 
The immento batten dowt wlthgwUi^ mr^tho 


which adheres to cotton-seed anor ginni^, pre- 
paratory to extraction of oil from the seed*. The 
ootton that removed it uaed in the manuCaoture of ooCte 
. batting and for other puipueet. Alio UntermoMm. 
llnter^ (lin't^r), n, A comipt dialeotid form of 
lean-to, 

llnternt, n* [A var. of lintel^ appar. by confu- 
sion with OF. linter, lintkr, a threshold, as if 
< MIj. ^iimitarium^ < L. limea (limit-), bound, 
limit, but with suiise of L. litnon (llmlti-), thresh- 
old : see lintel.] Same as lintel. 

And with the blood thereof la lamb] ooloured the poet 
and Unkm of tbe doort. Uamgh, Hiat World, 11. iuTe. 

1 road theae two vortet written In golden letters upon 
the Idnierns of t)ie duore^ at tbe entering into the Inne. 

CoiytU, Cnidltiee, L 15. 

Untie (lin'tl), n, [Dim. of linnet^, or a reduotion 
of the equiv. Hntwhite.] Tho linnet, [Scotch.] 
But I dlntia tee the broom 
Wl' lie taaaelB oti the lei^ 

Nor hear the UnUa'n tang 
O' my aln oountrle, it OmBEan, 

llntseedt, n, An obsolete form of Unaecd. 
lintBtOCk. n. See linalock, 

UntWhlta (lint'hwit), It. [< ME. (So. ) lyntgukiU^ 
corrupted from AS. linetwige, linetuigle, a uunet, 
so caUed from frequenting flax-fields, < Un, flax 
(see Une^, and of. linnet), + •tuige, -tuigle (seen 
also in thiateltuige, a linnet), of uncertain ori- 
gin.] 1. A linnet. Alaolintywhite, [Prov. Eng. 
andBcotoh.] 

Of Larkee, of lyiiinphyUa, that lufliyohe tongene. 

iTafto AfCftttfV (£. S. LAX L 8074. 
In vain to me, In |rien or thaw, 

Tbe mavlt an‘ the NntwAtte ting. 

/hmw, Again Kejololng Nature Sees, 
Her tong the UntiektU iwelleth. 

TVmigBpnk Claribd. 
9. A skylark or wood-warbler. [Prov. Eng.l 
li^t-white (lint'hwlt), a. [< Hnfl + wMto.] As 
white as lint or flax ; flaxen. 

Lattle wi’ tbe UiiivfhU* lodit, . , . 

Wilt thou be my dearie. OT 

Bitma, Lattle wl' the Untwhlte Lodfcx 

J-wbite, It. Same as Untwhite. 

__JUin (li'num), n. [NL. (Toumefort, 1700), < 
L. linum = Gr, Aivoy b W. lUn, flax: see /feel.] 
A genus of dicotyledonous polypetalous plants, 
of the natural order Llnetr, tribe Eulinm, .They 
arc herbs, often dlghtly woodj^ oharaoterised by regular 
live- parted flowert. wltli often showy but fugaoloua pMl 
niuiQly yellow or blue in color, and by entire teptue and 
leaves. There are about lun tpeoie^ giDwing in both hemf 
tpheret, many of which are ornamental L. udtaUmi 


Untel^, It. 


&, W. CatU, < 

BeeUngaH, 


tpheret, manyc _ 

Tiiten it the flax of commerue, and tbe seeds of tlie tamo 
arc the source of linteed-oil L. ptftnne, called permiiiaf 
JIaa, it a very handiome blue-flowered apeotea, abundant 
In tbe northern parto of the United StatM, and having a 
wide distribution through Europe and Aila. 

Uxi 7 (rni),tt. [< finds H- -yi.] Full of lines i 
resembling a line; marked with lines. 

Then there rote to view a fuie 
Of Umy marble. Aato, Sleep and Poetry. 

Shaping their eyes long and Uny, ymily beoanat of tho 
light. T, Eafdy, Far from tbe fiadding Crowd, vliL 

Linyphia (ll-nif'i-|(), n, [NL., < MGr. 

weaving linen, < Or. Xivov, flax, 
linen, + weave: see weave,] 1. A 

Latreillean genus of spiders of the family The* 
tidiidw, L. marmonia it noted for its large domed web. 
under which it lies In Walt for Ita prey to be entangled 
in amaxe of threads that reach two or three feet upward in 
the buth. L. eommvnk oonttruota adoaUe web, with on*, 
sheet over tbe other, and bidet between the two, 

9. [f. c.] A spider of this genus. 

Liocephaliii(ii-^ra-luB),n. [in:i.(J.E.Grayr 
1827. as LeioeMkalua),< Or. Xaioc, smooth (9 L. 
levia), 4* xedoA^, head.] A genus of American 
iguanoid lizam, having no anal or femoral 
pores, and the back and tail crested. There art 
many tpcolM, natives of tropical America and the Weat 
liidlee, known ae vooiMli^at L. eerinahit, the keOled roqnot 

Ll0d«»(B^',-J«),«. [NL. (Fltain^, IMS), 
also Uodeira ; < Gr. Aeloc, smooth, 4* dipoc (for 
dipfAo), skin.] A genus of South American 
ignanoid lizards, containing such as L, ehiUm- 
ala, L, graveuhorati, and L, gradlia. Also spelled 
Lektdera, 

llodeire (U'^er), n, A lizard of the genus I4o-> 
dera. Also spelled leiodere, 

LiodennatldBS (ll'6-d8>matM-d8), 11 . ph [NL. 
(Owen, 1841), < JLiodermaUta, the typical frenua . 
(< Gr. Arloc, smooth, + Mpua (depuar^, the aJ^n)^ 

4* -idee,] A family of holothurians, eommoniy 
called Mb/pofHider. Also LiodemtaM. 

Ut^on (lI>don), n, [NL,, < On smoolh, 

4- (6<W-) 8 E. tooth.] A genus of Cxvth^:: 

oeous mosasaurian or pythonomonhie lepdOso, v ' 
with smooth eompressed teeth fitted lorniih 
ting, and lentieular in seotional ontUnA ^ ‘ 



MMolif WM dcterlbad bgr Owtn In lS4l»ftnBi tiM 
GmUc of Norfolk. XJUMtofonntnboafidodinABiflrloAdnr- 
ingthoiUMpoilod. theKMMubediwni 

W tog^long. Xk d l iop S i r wm ftUl larger. AIbd qMdled 

IdOtfOMfc (U^loe'd), n. j>l. [NL., < Or. Xfio- 
yMiomtf BmootE-toxi^ttd, < leioct Bmooth, + 
yXOmraf the tongue.] A prima^ divituon of 
ootopod eephalraod8,eharaoteriEed hv the non- 
deyeiopment ox a x^ula. The only known 
fornifl belong to the fainily CVfTotottlAMto. Also 
gpeUed Mogloasa, 

liogloagata (ll«di^'at), a. [Ab JjhglosM + 
-omI.} Smooth-tongued; haTiDgnorMula,a6 
a member of the group lAogloaaa* Alio spelled 

LiobplS (H-oKe-pis). n, [NL.,< Gr. Aeiof, smooth, 
+ Arwif, a scale, rin4 husk : see /opto.] A genus 
of aorodont agamoid lizards, having the skin of 
the sides expansible into wing-like organs sup- 
ported on long spurious ribs, the scales small 
and ecarinate, the tympanum naked, and fem- 
oral pores pnsent. L, iml^satus is a flying- 
dragon of the Malay peninsula and China, 
about 20 inches long. Also spelled Lehltytia. 

(li^0-nil*5'm|), a.; pi. liomytmata 
(-m|-t)^), L^., < Or. Xrfoc, smooth, + NL. my- 
otaa.] , A n^oma composed of smooth (that is, 
non-stnated) mnsole-fiber. Also spelled toto- 
myoma. 

lion (ll^ou), a. [Early mod. K.also lyon; < ME. 
Uon, UoutLjutmnf Hun, also Iwn, leoun, Imn, < 
itP. //ai^Or. lion, lom, F« lion s Pr. too as B] 
tooa as Pg. le&o m It. leone. Hone a AS. 
(gen. dat. iedn, dat. also tooMd, todaoa) s OS. 
So CB OFries. lawa, NFriea. Uemme a D. Ueuw 
m MLG. Utuwe, LG. louwe, lauwe a OHG. lewe, 
loatM), MHO. lem, louwe, Wuwe, G. Uiwe s loel. 
led, toon, Uon a Sw, Hjon a Dan. Wme (cf . OBulg. 
itoa a Bulg. likv a %rv. lav a l^nem. tor a 
Pol. told a Buss, tord a Lith. Icvatt, laieae a 
Lett lawHU, all < OHG.) a Croatian Mjun a 
Albanian toon, < L. too (todnO, < Gr. TjUsv (Xeovr-), 
a lion; prob. of Semitio or Emtian origin ; of. 
Heb. MoT.OEgypt. Uxbu, Coptic tohqL a lion.] 
1. A qnadrupea of the genus Felie, F. too, the 
largest of all oamivorous animals, distinguished 
by its tawny or yellow color, a full flowing mane 
in the male, a tufted tail, and the disappearance 



Had «r Um In), fton lAolegniph by DIub, Londos. 

af the feline maikings in both sexes before they 
arrive at maturity. ThelsrgwtsrefraiiiStoSfMtlii 
tangth. IhdUonitsnstlveof AMosandthewirmr^oiii 
ofjuds. HepreivohldlyonUTemliiiali, avoiding ouzton 
\ Imprflea bgr eztreme hunger. He ipproachM hla 


j Is aooompanled with a tenlflo roar The whole 
— j la noii powerful and Imiveidve, giving with the 
lasn heed ana ample mane that majesiu appearanoe to 
animal from wU^ he derives hit title of **kiiig of 
beaeba” Of the Alrioan lion there eve anvend varieties u 
Ite Bavbi^, OamUan, SanegaL and (kpe UonaTinke 
Agate v wMw ea are graeriUgr dhtlnguiued as the Ben- 
tfd, the Ventan or Aimblin, end the weneleea lion of 
OsJesHb 

Theitoa did tear In pleoes enoush for hie wbeliNL 
for hla li o n iaaii , and IlUad hla holea 
•aduadenawteravln. Nahum li 

S. ngnmtly^f s lion-like perBon; * nuui 
go ssss Un g ihs oomge, flereoieBB, eUu, of a 

e^oot tim hsndrid men on honebaol^ ann- 
i; an of them None, tt you believed thelv 
Aw Senioe of the NOeb L ira. 
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8. roftp.] In odfron., a constellation and sign 
of the sodiao. See Xoo, 1. 

Now next it thii cppoeloionn, 

Whloh in the eigne ihal be of the hmun. 

Ohmuer, ftanklln'e Teic^ L 880. 

4. In her*f a representation of a lion used as a 
bearing. There are various attitudee In which it tarep- 
reaented, fohning aa many dlfferedt bearing^ ria: pa^ 
BoiiL paaeant garoant or loopardd, paaaant regardant, nm- 

K nt, ramjpan^ — ‘ •—* “**“* — 

tant (when 

called oonnter-rampant), 

conobant, and coward. (Soo these words.) Knrthermodi< 
floationa of these bearinga may ezlat, but are rare. An- 
ciently the blaion was '^a lion ** only when the oreatnre 
was rampant ; when paaaant gardaat, aa on the shield of 
^land, it was eallaO^shMparidd^ and alaotonia^ The 
lion la aj ways lampied and armed gules unless uie Add is 
gules, when it la uiigaed and armed aaure. 

No Mon hedde aoheld of adhrifte; 

The denel atod lyk atoonnuunpaniit 

Jfced(KE. T. S.X p> 14h 

git to knew neldf ul is zv maneria of Itoiiiv in armya. 
Noofa of PrmtdcnM (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), L 06. 

5. (a) A gold coin current in Scotland from the 
time of Robert 111. to the reign of James VI.: so 
called from the lion on the ODverse of the coin. 


of eight polnti, hairing In ttie oanM medallion a rampant 
Uon and crown, and a goldmi W between each two aims. 
— To put OBTi ima into the lioni monm, to put 
oneb adf In a poattlon of great danger, as in the pofwir 
et an eneimr. 

UoiHUit (il'gn-hnt), n. Same as ant4ion. 

LioiiardMgiie(ld^^u8T-deBkO»o*hndfi. Same 
as heonaroBMue. 

Uono^l4onoed(i!Si3"2nBt),a. r<OF.teiicrf 
H- E. -^.] In her., adorned with lions’ heads, 
as a cross the ends of which terminate in lions’ 
heads. 



In her., a small or yo^ lion used as a 
bearing. When a number of Ilona ere rep r ese n te d on 
the same field or ordinary, thw are amumed to be llonoels 
and are blaaoned as audh. iMHond. 
liim-dog (li'Qn-dog), ft. A variety of dog with 
a flowing mane. 

n),fi. Inker., an ima- 
'orepart of a Uon end- 

Uoiol (]i'Qn-el),'fi^ [<^(S?^itofie/, Uatmel, Uo~ 
neau, eto., dim. of Uon, a Uon: see ten.] 1. A 
lion’s whelp; a young Uom^S. In her., i 
as Uoneel 


lioness ,(U'Qn-eiO, n. [< MH Uqnesse, leonesfe, 
If \ OF. (a 

, MO)i * 

1. The female of 


leony$f ^JOF. (also F.) UonnAee 


, , »ppei 
same as hardhead, 2. — 6. An object of interest 
and curiosity; especdally, a eele orated or eon- 
spiouotts person who is much sought by society 
or by the public in general : as, to visit the tens 
of tne place; such a one is the lUm of the day. 
The use ja an extension of Hum in i(a literal aenae, wflh 
reference to the Ilona formerly hapt at the Tower in Lon- 
don. Bee the first quotation* 

Hie Ilona of the Tower are tho origin of that applioaUon 
of the term Uon to any oooapiouoiu apootaole or peraonage 
which haa kog >inoe become unlvoraaL 

Xeelp, Eng. In 18th (bnt, iv. 

Snoh Bodety was far more eirioyable than that of Edln- 
bnzgh, for bore was not a Uon, but a man. J. WVton. 

After dinner the palanqnina went forward with my Be^ 
vant, and the captain anal took a ride to see the Uont of 
the neighborhood. Jfaeuutoy, in Trevelyan, L tftt. 
AUonln the way. (o) a danger or obstacle to be fkeed 
andoveroome. 

ZAnodot ahoute^L ** Stay me not! 
t have been the alnggard, and 1 ride apace^ 

Por now there la iTiSion fn tk$ wop.*' 

fbnnaeon, Holy Orail. 
(b) An Imaginaiy danger, trumped up by oowaidloe or 
idoth. 

ThedothfulmanaalthyTherelaattontotAeieap; allon 
la in tho atreeta. Frov. xxvLlS. 

Thw fear'd not the bng-bear danger nor the Xvon in te 
vay that the aluggiah and timoroua Polittoian thinks he 
aeesL JHUon, Eeformatlon in Eng., ii. 

AliisrlOB& Hftw ]iioiilltal& UoiL Same aa couear.— 

Uon, thel^ as 

the national emblem of Ozeat Britain. 

The BrtUoh Uon . . . cannot always have a worthy 
enemy to oomba^ or a battle royal to deUver. 

Iwotony, Yiiginian^ Ixiv. 
lion dollar. SeedeOar.—Uoai of Ctotowoldor Ooti- 
qyiOlAilon,sthtoP. [Frov. Eng.] 

Lo then the mystery from whenoe the name 
Of Obteld toons firm to Bns^d came. 

lfcwvfi|rfon,Bpi^.,B.lH.Ep.l8. (NianML) 


andludding an open book, on which la written paw Ubi, 
Haim,NMnpiitotoinsi4aora]MrtotthJa. Itiatbeohar- 
aoterlstlo derioe of Veim luefnUhanldiodeaorlptlon 
requJreaaaword with the point upparmoat above thenook 
on the dexter aide and a ^unyaummndliig the wbedeL The 


lion also la 
oontinually 


slant: but in artlatle repreaentatlona tUa la 
rted from.-^UM'i nrofidoin (a) A 

J the JaekiL (^AnyZumbielnend <t 

* who aeta as a lyooidiAnt or fhfl to another.— 
IlMi'S SbsrSL the laigeat abare: an unduly Inge thave; 
usually, any exoeaaive appropriation made mr one of two 
or more peraona from something In which aU nave an equal 
right or interest, but aometimea without any InridJoua 
aenae: au the Bon's atom of attention. ThepAvaaealladaa 
to JBaopb IWale of the lion, who^ hunting m pertnarahlp 
with the fox and wdf.olilmed one thirdof the prey aa hfi 
aneed porflon, one third tariirfit of aoverrfgnto, 8ed the 
raer turd on geo^ prtoGtotoa.i*--Xdpa trloorponfii, in 
tor., a bearing repreaentlnj three rampent bodlea of Ilona 
ipringing or proceed^ mom the three oomna of the 
eaentoheon end haring a common head ailronto*— OrdiV 
at mjtaa, 

I otuer foanoed in isu by wmiam i., first 


/toftoMd), fern, of Hon, lions seel 
gmitle of the Uon. 

A Uonm hath whelped In the atreeta. 

Skat., J. a, tt. 8. ir. 

The gaunt itotifisai, with hunger bdd. 

Springs from the mountains towM the gnirded fold. 

Ulsd, ^ did. 

8. A woman who is an object of pnbUe intevi- 
est and onriosity ; rarely, a boldly oongpiououg 
wopian. See ten, 6. 

For the last threo months Hlaa Newoome haa been tho 
greatest Uonm in London. 

Tkaetoray, Newoomea, xli. (Jkntm,) 

*' Now, bogra keep yonr eyes open, there most beplentgr 
of /tomiMr about r and thua warned, the wh<fle load, in- 
eluding the ooniopoan player, were cm the look-out lor 
lady viaitora profanely called IfmisaMi. 

T. Htwtos, Tom Brown at Oxford, zxv* (Uavte) 

The reaction agiUnat the over-aentlmentallam of 1888 
which found expnialon in the Lkmmu of 1810— de- 
voted tomaaenUne sport— who. In their turn, were s wept 
away the atom 01^48. WsatiiibiiteJlea,OUVIlLOn^ 

lionet (ll^on-ot), n. [< ten *f dim. -ef.] A 
yonng or small lion. 

He bimaelf thrust inat Into the preaa, and, makliigloroe 
and fury wait upon diaoretlon and government he might 
seem a brave lion who taught his young HonoU how, in 
taking of a pray, to join oonrage with canning. 

Bhr P. Bidiisy, Arcadia m. 

lion-heart (U'gn-hlirt), n. One who has great 
courage. 

lion*hearted(U' 9 n-hlLr'ted),a, Having a lion’s 
heart or oounige: brave and magnimimons: 
as, Richard the JAon~hearted (Biehard tkewr de 
Aton— King Biohaid I. of England). 

Arabian motberilong awed their infanta to iOenoe with 
the name of thelton-toarfsd Flantagonet 

Maimdaiy, Hist. Bng., L 

lion-hnnter (ll’on-hun^tor), n. 1. One who 

S ursnes the Uon as a beast of the chase.— 8. 

L person given to the pursuit or Uonlzing of 
no&biUtieB. See tea, o. 

One of tbe graeteet dangera to all genloi is that of 
bel^ robbed of ita vital atren^ by vflve ty-pawed tea- 
toiMsre. Hoipsriff Hog., LuVlU. 417. 

, V. See teatoe. 

(U'on-lzm), a. [< Woa -I- -tost.] The 

praotlce of 'lionizing; the treatfng of persons 
or things as Uons in the flgoratlve sense ; the 
pursuit or adulation of eele britieB. Bee Him, 6. 

An aneodote or two maybe added to bear out the OQoa- 
sional refereneea to the honours and humours of Uandmn 
whioh thegr oontelu. 

Ctorlay,Mem.ofMra.HaiiwnaU.lft. (Zkwte.) 
All oominmi Ltoatoa, which inlus many mei^ ww no- 
thlngtothla. ^ •Otototo. 

J*),..; M«t. aadpp. 1 Iom<^ 

, . Hoii + <4m.] I. (khw. 1. Totnftt 
as a Uon, or as an object of onriosity and in- 
terest. Bee tea, a., 6. 

Oan he do nothing for hla Buna but Noniai hlmf 

Oleitoto,PaBtBndFrsBon^lv.a 
Tannywn hates being teaM. 

. OoroMna 

Bealdei thlahowevar, . . . [Xiast] allowed bimaelf, with 


lioiiiie(U’on-lz),e. 
teaMap. t< ' 


dng of the NetheriandSi. 

" ~ It iaan dfderSravll m«li 


1 by tt 


laai 


hla usual good nature, to be NoafMd, and dragged from ooD- 
oert to oonoert FonMtgHffBm., XL. 887. 

8. To exhibit objects of onriosity to. [Bare.] 
He bad Uontml tha diatdngnhdied rialtora during tho 
lait few dagni over tha Unlveralto. 

MrsA Lothalr, Bdv. (XMml) 
8. To viiit or explore at a sight-seer: aSf to 
Honlse Niagara. tBwe*] 


1 had bean Btfgliim 
I of ooDtlnual nlB. 

^ (kA. B fiAd t BodUdi VnlTfltiltf , p. U9, 

IL imitram. To visit the lions or ohjeote ot 
interest or onriositj In a place. 

Also spelled UofMM. 

Uo&oleopfffd (ll'gn-lep^lird), n. In Aer.» same 
as H(m bqparaS, See leopa^ 2. 
lion-like (li'gn-Uk), a. BeeembUiiflalion; hav^ 
ing the strength or courage of a lion. 

Onr flitt soqnalntsiioe wm at ms, In flsht 
Asalnat a TmkUh man<o(-war, » itout ona 
Where gbn-Mto I uw him ihew hli ▼elocir. 

FUkhtft Wife for s Month, t. a 
Iton-lisard (ll^gn-lis^lrd)i n. A species of basi- 
lisk, BasiUacm atkerioanm: so called from the 
crest (or mane) on its back and tail. 

Ilonlyt (li'gn-U), a. [< Uoa + -^1.] Like a 
lion; fierce. 

The Ghnmh oofeUng to ride upon the form of 
Jnriadlotlon makes a aanstonnstioD of her self into an 
Aise. Jftton, Ohnrob^iOTeniment^ IL a 

Iton-monkof (U'gn-mim^ki), n. Same as mo- 
fikina, 

(F. pron. ld-04i&'), a. [F., < Hon, Uon: 
see Moa.] ih her., rampant gardant: said of a 
leopard. See under leward^ 2. 
lion-polaaon (F. pron. iMn^wos-dfiOf [F.f 
< Uokf lion, + paisBon, fish,! In her., same as 
eeo-lfofi. 

lion's-ear (li'gns-dr), a. 1. A plant of the ge- 
nus ZeoMoMe.~8. One of vanous composite 
plants of the genera OuMUim and IlBpeUfki, 
llon’o-foot (U^gns-fht), a. One of various plants, 
(a) LaatUMoMitm BMwmL from the appeeranoe of Its 
dnstered heads. (SlThe laf^VmaDU^AShaiigte 
from the Ibspe of the lesf. Also celled lion'^fMMS. 
white lettooe, PrsNoiithii aiiOk sad also P, Mipe^ 
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tndnding some ao or 60 hi]l*ttts of Adi^ harhif a railed 
and often hrightlr oolmvd pLumsse, feedias on brnrlee 
andtaseoti. Lfathria i>wwft!|4efiSP,Piay<hi <^ etc., are 
leading gsnsnu (tlBxtended to inolademanjr other birds, 
as the Amerioan wms and moddng-thmahaa, etc. Os- 
boii<alM7. Also spelled lefSbSiE&L 


IdoMchinm (U^^tri-ki'nd). aV nZ. 
oikrim + -fraS.] A subfamily of birds, typified 
by the genns llothrto; the lulh-titB: mn^nally 
made by Swainson in 1881 a subfamily of Aia- 
peUda m the form Leiotriehanm, ^ " 

Xeiotrickinas^ . 

llotlichail8(ll-ot^riJni^a. . 

+ dfilS hair.J Ha^ngja 


iBBimiaenIs dspsad apon the strengtlL en dn ram 
Mbmiyof the^ZirirVUpa the tm is 
sense toTndteate nil method snd strls.— Ctatumilu 
See e o liim e ll or.— Onrl I 


Up, to b. Mdlm or tul^ ^ 

Per. How ohanoe my brother TroUus went nett 
Hdm» He Aei^ Msi^i at lomethlM. 

8hak,, T. and 0., UL 1. 1S& 

Als^qieUed 

daq^cney. (OoUoq.l^Tc iBSke a lift to pout l£e nn- 
der lip in atiUenneas or contempt [A~ 


[< Or. hdof , smooth , 
ng smooth hair: ox 
Also^lled 


A letter tor met it mres me an estate of acfcn yeaisr 
iX will inahf a at the pimelsa. 

dSek. cior.ni. 1. m. 


health; in whioh time i will mohi a at the 

gSik,Clor. 
tOOMPsUxii. Seeeep. 


or pertaliuhg to the 

oookaiy, Aihiekeai^; < L ^aittraiaUnd^g: ** ^ 

see Ugatyre,2 1. Binding or edging, as of cur- 
tains and hangings. 

Beddys . . . that henget ihalle be with hole ajhmr, 

— ... . Ibupys sett or ’ 

PsoMs Book 


With orotohettis and loupys sett on bfour. ' 

“ lf(ffB.T.B.Xp.ns. 
d. In cookoryp a thickening, or a thick prepa- 
ration. 

And mske a Ijpeurt ot hredeandbloda end lye hit the^ 
witha ZAsf Oiire Ooeomni, p 81 



■U0. fspur, 

Ua4um(> 


-hurt), n. An Amerioan 
L’s-head, PkuBOBtagia Hr- 


lion'i-lieazt (n^ 
plant, the fhlse < 
gintwuu 

lion'e-lBaf (U^gna-ldf), a. Any plant of the ge- 
nus LoonUoet esneoially L. Loontapetalimf from 
a tended resemblanoe of the leiu to the print 
of a lion^s foot 

lion’g-liunilik (U'gns-mouth), n. A popular 
name of the snapdragon, AnUrrhimm faq/Ns. 
and of several other plants with two-lipped 
flowers. [Prov. Bng,] 

lion’g-tail (li'gns-tal), a. The plant ZeonoUa 
Ldonurw. See LeonoHe, 

lioa'a-tooth Ql'gns-tOth), a. A plant of the 
genns Leanioikm: also, the oommon dandelion. 

Ifim'S-taniip (irgns-idr'nip), a. The plant 
Leantice LoontopoMlum, 

lion-tailed (li'gn-tald), o. Having the tail tuft- 
ed like a lion’s: appliM by Pennant to species 
of the genns Jfaoocas.— Uon-tsileA babci^ the 
wsndsroob 

llon-tootIied(U^gnptfitht),a. Having teeth like 
those of a lion. 

UotheUbs (ll-^thd^-dd), a. pi. [NL., < ZZo- 
Meiiia -I- Ama a temily of mallophagoas in- 
sects or so-called Urd-lice, differing from the 
true lice, and typified by tne genus lAoUmm. 
They hare stout fooivjoliited sotenua, s genenUy trllo- 
bito hsiid, oonnloiioas mssOlBiy pslps, snd two-iointed 
or one-joliited totsL Thsy infest tbs pamsge of birds 
but tb^ are elso found in the fur of qnadmpeda. Also 



orlips, as in kissing; reachwiththelipor bor- 

dsT.^CadeflypoefiMa.] 

A hand that kings 
Have Ihw’d, and trembled fciaaing. 

^ gii2nC*andC!.,iLaac. 

When 

A stone is thrown Into some deeping tsn^ 

The dNle widens tni it Ifp the marge. 

Sbiuiisoii, IdlcM sad INh^ 

No good sheepdog eferaomnohBSihwasbem to tom it. 

A 21. PlieliiMiis l<onm fioono, xUL 
8. To utter with the lips; speak. [Bare.] 

Z heard my name 

Moat fondly Ihw'A AmIs Bndymlon, i, 
8. To notch, as the edge of a sword or knife. 
[Now only Scotch.] 

In these dales the maner is lightly to baibe and pluck 
off with a sarding hook the beards or strings of the root, 
that beiM thus nipped and Hrsfd (as It were) thsj aiislka 
noorUh the body of me identTHeBmul, tr, of niny,2Z 4 

n. intratu. In miisto, to apply one’s lips to the 
mouthpiece of a metal wind-instrument so ae to 
produce tones; also, to use one’s lips in some 
partionlar manner: as, to Z^^ell or hadly. 


lip, B OF. toe, Kiw, a lip, esp.. as F. 
tope and ML. Hpium^ a thick under w; cf. 

Sw. Zdpp B Dan. la^ lip, appar. < LCK, but 
modified by L. laUum); with orig. formative 
Aa (and akin to OHO. 2^ kp», MHG. lefit. Upa^ 

Ufke. G. lefise. with var. OHG. ZepparHOS. Zenar, 
li^, with oSg. formative -ae), = L. 

8p. Pi - 

m t 

labro i , . _ _ 

E.), Llth. Zigm, Hind.' Zah, Pars. Zoh, ]Ip. (Jon- ifoismia (H-pd^mi-tt),' a. 
nection with Zqp^ (L. Zawhere, etc.) is improb- Mireiv, leave, oe lacmng, + 
able ; the ^onetio conditions do not agree, thoh, the presence of an 

and it is not the lips, but the tongue, that 'laps.’] 

1, One of the two edffes or oorders of the 
mouth ,* one of the two fleshy or muscular parts 
composing the opening of the mouth in man and 
many other animals, and covering the teeth. 

All they thst see me Isuiffi me to looni ; they shoot out 
the Hpt they ihskf the head. ffs. zzU. 7. 

He thst lores srosy ofaed:, 

Or a oonl i|p admires. 

Cbmr, Disdain Betomsd. 


< Gr. JtrZfTMv, 
blood.] Inim- 
ive quantity of 

fat in the olood. 
jtpanglU, n. See JJpaugua. 

(lip Vri), a. wineprodueedintheldpa- 
rTlslands, north of Sicily, both red and white, 
and of many grades of excellence. It is in de- 
mand in Naples at prices high for Italian wine^ 
bat is rarely eiQKxrted. 

What can make our Ungms so fluef 
Drink, drink wIm XAgMfi-wina 

ThomiUSBdMaUkv^n. (Fema) 



(U-oth'f-um), a. [NL., < <3r. XOog, 

smooth, + (T) dlficv, drZv, run.] The typical ge- 
nns oiLtotkeidm, Also Letothmm. 

UothllX (li>thrikB), a. [NL. (H. E. Strick- 
land,1841}; orig. JMofkrig (Swainson, 1881) ; < 
Or. XsZof. smooth, + dpZf(r/M;t-)>Imir.] Agenua 
oftoidiform passerine mids. The genns wis based 
upon Psiiwitowrtmof Tanmlmdi, now known M ItfoCM 
iuiaa one of the Indian hfll-tita Also called Oantpaga, 
ZdoUa (IM’ti-l), a* < CHr. Xirirer, smooth- 

< smooth.] The typical genus of 


A wicked doer gireth hoed to false iqai Prov.ariLA 
Bis Iga are very mild and medL 

Zbtuiyaon, Two Volosa 
Bo gently blending ooutesy and art 
That wladom’a Hpt seemed borrowing friendship's heart. 

0. r. Holmii. A%rMt 

8. Impudent or abusive talk. [Slang.] 

1 told him that 1 dldn t want none of his Mp, 

F. A StoeMon, Budder G&ange, p. 94 

4. Anything resembling a lip in position or re- 
lation; the edge or border of anythixig; a mar- 
gin : as, the Zip of a vessel; the Upa oxa wonnd. 

Now wet the to of the ;^laL 

ChauMta firofiM; Jane Bm sx. 
Between the town of BriU, upon the sonthem to ri this 
estnaiy, and Maaalandslnii, ... the squadron anddentar 
aiipeam MaUta* DutohB^bUo, n. 884 

Theoaonoo’abnssntoiireodd. TTMUMavToPinsIX. 

5. In hoU : (a) Either of the divisions of abila- 
biate corolla. Thetwoarsdistlngnlahodasfnmer(the 
inperior or posterior, neat the axis) and towtr (the Infe- 

itonor, away from the axli> (fi) In orchids, 


nus of South African legnminons ]riants of the 
tribe Oaniatetaf and type of the subtribe 
firm. They are shrubs with stmM entira oor ia osona 
shining Issvea wltbont stlpnlss, and having brlglit>ysllow 
flowers in terminal heada surrounded by lergebraols form- 
ing an Involuore. One of the lower lobes of the oelyx la 
_lar^ and petalold, and the atemens are dledelpbooa 
Mmtdm (U-parl-dd), n. pi. Same as Zipat^ 

UparidldmCIiih^d'lAtk), n.pl. [NL..<X(pa- 
ivspd-) + I. AfamByofacantiboptm- 

gian fishes, represented the genus XgMirM, 
embracing oottoids with oblong or eloiintcd 
antrorsiform bod^ the head unarmed ana en- 
veloped by the skin, a lo^ dorsal fin with 
anterior spines sosroely differentiated, a long 
anal fin, and ventrals united to term a circular 
sucker. The numerous neoieB, of levml genera beridss 
Ztpmikk inhibit oold and temperate aeas, ohlsfly of the 
northern hemisphere, and ettam a moderate or only isaatt 
sise. They are populariy knowit in < 
other fldMB, aa sioAtr% and are also oi 


ness,<4« 

ZioUidm. 


Those shells hsve the 


homy opsr^um spl- 
and the mouth ends In 


Uottlto a. pZV [NL., < Ziotta 4- 

Ad^J A temily of rnMdogloasate gastropods, 
iypilledby the genus Ziotta, aasooiated by most 
auttiors with the 2hNAfd0orIM^toiuZZ^ Also 
spelled ZaiotUdm. 

IdoMifili (U-ot’ri-kl), ft. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
smooth. + $pl€ (TfHjc-), hur.] A name applied 
by Huxley (in the form ZatohioM) to one of the 
primary groups into wfdch the races of 
men are oonnaerA to Ym dMsible, the other 
being ITZoIrMf. The XlefrfrM are those with smoolh 

BBfl ifQ dlvlrible Into tour ssr^-^ 

~ d,theMoiigalold,thsZMit 


se^pw Av aa waav e«n w i- 

of the ovary has become as if anterior or 
In sodZ., any lip-like part or organ. 
%Uim and lahinm for techxuoal usages.^ 


Uoteidiidm n7L.,<x<o- 

A liMiiily of bi^ of unoertain 
(Pt Awpmgiwitaly the same as AfafrisIMsa^ 


riororaiil 
one of the 
in shape, 
twist < * 
lower. 

See laUum and Zabmm for technioal usages.' 

7. In a lip-auger, the blade at the end which 
outs the omp after it has been circumscribed by 
the Amur.— >6. In a turbine water*wheel, a rim 
which dloses the Joint between the barrel and 
the curb. B. H. 9. In a vehicle, a 

jeotingpart of the bolster; a outtoo-plate. A.^. ■ 

10. In organ-building, one of the flat f 

ve^oal surfaces above or below the mouth of a 

bsllirownlntovlbrattonr^pto Upaainm. . „ 

11. In gie powy ortecmty of adjuitiy U^uriM [NK (Bsmtoi, 


8 . 


.Jfledbythe 

^ (named in the form 7, 

Isduval in 1834). having the probosois short 
or obsolete, and the female rarely wingless. 
Ihs larvw sro fr«e, usnsUy Ilvo In trssa have halis aris- 
ing in bundles from tuberdes, and art morily dark-oo^ 
ored; thsy pupate In a loose ooooon nsaidly Intonpersed 
with hsim ^SefSm^ Is wtds-aprssd. art Shout 

00 genttm, q»edea 
ifra irqFffivr f, sto. 


Smily Is wldSHiiiitad. 1 
of whl^ are vailooaly 

T£l system, the second group of his temily J 


one’s lips to the mouthpieoe 
instrumentBoastoprodneetones; embonohure, 
the pl^airiqiMmyof toMfiodsoaduponMHh 


, -d«i] Agiuitrfbeflfpi|ipla ^ 

of the tribe Goniatam and order Lagmimilll^p- 
It iDoladoi South AfrfsBB ga nm a slmnaiMiA 
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lf!SSlSS?^ “WWl (Up'g6d), a. Good inprof^ionoiily. 

Me ct tM oomUa The lub^be Inifliidii tbeqfpe Z4 


I tttd fl?e other gtuenu 

(lip-l^ri'iifi), n.pL* 


him gnoo ii merdy hot K/Hfood. 

A i/oMon, Bdenni^ L ft 


Same as LijHtri- Uplimmia n. [NL,, < Or. ?£(iretv, 

AtTTeiv, leave, be laoEmg, + a}/ia, blood.] De- 
ficiency or poverty oi mood. AUo epelled M- 
phamia. 

lip-head (lip'bod), n. A Lead of a bolt or analo- 
gous metal object which proJootH toward one 


It [devotion to eolenoa] a not • more'i^homaffM, hot a 
bonuigo expreMod in aotlona 

H. SjpmotTt Sdnoition, p. 91. 

lip-hook (lip'htik), M. 1. In anglim^ the upper 
hook of a gang, which is put throng the lipe of 


LtaMXli (llp'a-riB), ». [NL., < Gr. Xijra/idf, oily, 

■nining, Bleek: eee Ltoaria.] 1. Iniohth.,a 
ffenus of fishes, so called by Artedi in 1738 
from the soft smooth skin, typical of the family 
X4iKifk8dar, having the ventral disk well de- 
veloped. The type of the genus is Vyt^teruH 
ttparid of Linnieus.*— 8. In eatom., a genus of 
arctiid moths, founded by Ochsenheimer in 
1810, It i« a oonmrehemlve group, much broken op of 
late yeftre, all the Brltlah spacree having Ihwii placed In 
other genera. The gipiy-niotb If A (Ocnaria) di^par. L. 
mmaeka ia one whoae larva Uhdurloui to treuive*puuhdly 
oonilen. 

8. A genus of orchidaceous herbs, some tor- 
restriiu and some epiphytes, belonipng to the 
tribe EpidmUirm, it le oharaoteriied by small flowen 
growing in raoemee, the anthem having four polllnia, and 
a column whiull is rather long and fomctiinef winged 
above. There are about ISO species, found in all warm and 
temperate regions. A IcBMlii in England is sometlmos 
called /en-oroAts. 

3iparit6(lipVnt),n. [So called from the Llpari 
Islands in the Mediterranean.] A name applied 
by Koth to the rook called rhyolite by Von liloht- 
hofen. See rhyolite, 

liparooele Oip'a-rd-sdl), n. [< Gr. hvapde, oily, 
fatty (see tipoHajf + a tumor.] Same as 

gue T -Isa.] A subfamily at Cotingidm, in- vuimim 

eluding a number of South Amerioan cotmgine 
birds of plain coloration, like the species of JA^ 
sugtw. t\ L, Solaterf 1862. 


+ -M.J ttavlng nostomaoo; speoifi- 
eally,in SMnges, haviim no pairagaster; ohar- 
aoterised by or exhibiting Upogastrosis. 
llpomaala (lX-p 9 -Jen'e-sfi), a. L<GT.Aiiroc,fat, 
lard, origin; see pesodld.] The forma- 

tion of fht. 

The effective agent in VpegemmtM . . . also favors the 
formation of nrio add. Quoin, Med. Diet., p, loss. 



lip-hoSSAge (lip'homfaj), n. Homage rendered form fat; developed in fat. 


by the lips only ; insinoere professions of devo- IdpoglOBSa (IX-p^los'ft), n, pL < Gr. Ael- 

tion. mv, MireiVf leave, be lacking, + yAoaaOf ' 


. , , . ,toiMe.] 

A grade or series of MoUueea, representeopy a 
class (Seoleoomarpha) containing the gennsyeo- 
menia (or SoUmopue)^ as alone distinguished 
from the Eehinogloatta (gastropods, oephalo- 


ip-iiuw v^p *. ill i/uo ipom laie isiOMnogmea (gasii 

hook of a gang, which is put through the bps of pods, etc. ). E. R. Lankeoter, 
live bait, as a minnow, closing the mouth but IdpoglOMSS (lI-p6-rios^€), n. 
leaving we gills free for respiration : used on pj. : see lApoglotuft^ In Niti 


spizmiiig-tiMkles, eto.';^8. A kind of ^^nel ^ou (18^}j~a 


used by whalers for towing a dead 
the ship. 

lip-labor (lip'l&^bQrV 
with the lips; hr’‘'‘“ ^ 
and professions, 


the kizigllshers (AU 
hombills ( 


jil [NL., fern. 
sBoh’s olasslfiea- 
of birds, typified by 
0, and inclndbig the 
and hoopoes ( UmpkUB\ 


I'l&^bQr). n. A laboi^ meroly ip all of which the tongue is very smsiL 
; labor that consists in promises lipogloisate (ll-p^glos'at), a. [As lApogloeea 
>nB. + Having a small tongue, or none; 

When theeeiwtiontfdl erf theli^erelOT^ . . . elms specifieally, of or pertaining to the LtiiopZoMa. 
e mittpenttfAitlng Is so Impertinent troubleLiraiyerli « _ . * - 

It iQhtabowr, Jot, TaiAor, Holy Llrinib L ft 



bottom: 




the finunlni 
Lord, Bf 


igrewlwp^l 

Ir. Demsai (idsex p. so. 


iey were at the 

lUoal MiidMpJHorioui, 
(LotAom.) 


^ ingOB (li-pft'gus), n, [NL. (Boio, misprinted 

lApanguH and so used by some ornithologists) : 
so called as being a very plain-colored genus 
among a number of brilliaiit relatives, < Or. 
Xiirau^'^^C; having lost its bght or splendor, < 
heiireiv, Mirniv, leave, -f ahyi^, brillianoe, splen- 
dor.] The typioal genus of LipaugimSf based 
upon Mueeieapa simplex of Lichtenstein, a oo- 
tingine bird of Brazil. 

llp-blt (lip'bith n. A braoo-bit with a enttix^ 
bp which projeots beyond the end of the barrel, 
lip-bom (lip'bdm), a. Coming from the lips 
only; not arising from the heart; not cordial 
or ^nuino. 

Why had he brought his cheap regard and hli IQhbom 
words to her wlio had nothing pidtiy to glveln eiohangc? 

' OMfogt JUM, MldSemarch, Ixzx. (Itariw.) 

lip-oell (lip'sel), a. In hot,, one of a group of 
cells in the sporangia of some ferns between- 
which the dehisoence begins. They have Ugni- 
fied walls, and number num two. to four. 
Jip-olipt. n, A kiss. BaUUooll. [Old slang.] 
ilp-ooiluort (lip^kum^fdrt), n. utterance of 
words of comfort or consolation, eroecially of 
an insincere kind or unaooompaniea by pr^ti- 
eal assistance. 


all words oontaining a partioular letter are omit- 
ted, as the several dooks of the O^ssey of Try- 
phiodoruB. in the first of which, it is said, there 
was no A, in the second no B, etc. Slmflaily, poema 
have been written In English avoiding the use of e, which 
is the most frequent erf all English letters, while, on the 
late language, to be understood by watching other hand, pieces also have been written oantaining only 
the motiou of the Ups, in oontiedlstinotion to 

tho Unp iin g a of .i gw. oT of the fiDoeiB. lIpOgrMillM.tlC (U'pMTO-lUM Jk), o. [< Or. 

Iplet (Uj/let), H. T< «J> + dim. A little M‘ir^fmtaTo{.7xt^oypiiiii^ wth e letter left 


llp-laiUpU8» (lip'lang'm|j), n. In the in- 
Htruotion of the doei ana dumb, oral or artiou' 


out,< XelirciVt leave, be lacking, a 
letter. Ct,Upogram,Ti Pertaining to the writing 
of lipograms ; also, of the nature of a Upogram. 

The Greeks compost likHMramiiiatfs works, works in 
which one letter of the alpbaoet Is omitted. 

/. Limuli, Curios, of Ut, L 88ft. 


Are but hp^eon^fortt, 

Ptdekor (end mwthor 7^ Treptaetaaa IL L 
tAp-oomfoH oannot cure me. Fray you, leave me 
To mine own private thought!. 

Momtugor, Maid of Honour, IIL 1* 

lip-COmfortfiT (lip'kum^f6r-tAr), n. One who 
consoles or comforts with mere empty talk. 
Keverend l(p eoiVbrtsri, that once a week 
Proolaim how Uessed are the pour. 

Southoy, Soldier’s Fonersl. 

Up-ddTOtiOll (lipMe-vd^sh^n), n. The utter- 
ance of prayra t>y the lips, especially without 
genuine desire. 

We saw those large maihlestayres, S8 In number, which 
are never escended tmt on the knees, some UpAovation be< 
Ing us’d on every step. •HMyn, Diary, hov. SO, 1014. 

Updovotion will not serve the turn : it undervalues the 
very thing it prsys for. South, Bmona V2. SSft 

(lip), a. [< ME. *Bpe, 2»ppe, < OF. Hpee, 
..N90 (ML. Kppa), a larf^ piece, a good bit or 
morsel, a mouthfuLl A piece, bit, or fragment; 
a portion. [Prov. Eng.] 

Ao me were leoere, ty onre lorde, a IM of apdes graoe 
Than al the kynde witt that ge oan boCbe azid oonnynge of 
sourebokes. PimPku/moiniOU^^ 

llpgiti, a. [ME., dim. of lipe,’] A portion. 

Of every dlsahe a Hpd out to take. 

Ipdlpciti^ Minor Foemi, p. ftft (HolNuiB.) 

j(lip'fdm),a. A fern of the genus CM: 
t«* in allusion to the lip-like indusluni. 

L (lip'fish), a. A labroid fish. 
f t i iiai ere readily reoognlied by ttieir thick Ups, 
sef whldli is sometimes onrlously folded: a pe. 

^ 11^ Oerman name of 

~ ^ BHL, XIZV. Sift 


Uplet 

lip. 

Lipobradiia (li-pfi-brft'ki-ft), a. pi n^., < 

Gr. ?£i7reiVf ?uirelv, leave, be Inking, + L. bra- 
ohium, arm.J In HaeckePs system of classifi- 
cation, a pnmary group of Emtutdermata, eon- ^ ^ 

sisting of the sea-urchins (EcMnida) and the u 

sea-cucumbers CHolothuria), which are called Siilf 

armless eohinoderma in distinction from the ^ practice 

ringt^d-arms or V<*hbraohia, of writing bpogmms. . ^ 

acters of the Upohraohia; armlets; rayless; Bpograminatlgt (li-pf-gjEm ^tist), a, [<2j[po- 
having no brachia. grammaHie) -I- Asi,} One who writes lipo- 

Upobrandlia (ll-^-brang'ki-ft), n. p2. [NL.,» gr&HiB. 

< Or. Ae/weiv,A 47 reiv, leave, bo lacking, + /?pdy;fia, The tooprommeWris ot lett^droppers of antiquity . . . 

gate.] InLink.rtertclii.«fli!ation% SS WX TO 

d2ao, Opmmna, Pssudosearpioniua, and Aoo- liparooele. 


nohranehia 
X^mbranchia. 





.). INL., < Gr. ^iroc, fat, + mu- 

paiholf a tumor composed 


fester’s name of the lamellibranobs or bivalve 
mollusks, oontrasted with the Glossophora, re- 
garded as a branch of Mollusca, and divided 
rnto Isomya, Beteromya, and Monomya, 

lusk; acephalous 
cephala, 

Upofibroma (U^] 
mata 

short tube, or into .tomidla. 

IS a oonslder^e u^nt of oonneetivo tissue. 0^1,., h MfomMdm, Ugntma oomw mw th. - 

Also oalled aaipoflbroma. mtda, m It. itomMl. mier b. divided into piiaoiiMl .ml 

Upogart^ (U.p^-gae'trt#),». [OT*,,<QT.a./- sw-fo ff styldto ; 

L Oe Of Of per- 


Qf thetlm ^ e n wa 



(yaerp), stomach, 
aoh; specifically, 
paragaster, with i 
cola, which form a system < 
the original enteric cavity. ^ 

sSSSaaSi'SS'S^ 

emg i«igamnoi»viw^mgii^^^ fiathir.’] A genus of]^plpa«nm puaiS&A dip- 



terns Inteota of the 1 


The 


« tmdm tof at IM wltigtd and IlTe cm blrdi; iftenraxd 
* ih^ iaak qnatapadi and loie thair iring% whanoe tba 
BIIMk JUMMtIMa 

Up-cnMmm n. An object 

inserted in the lip as an ornament, as is ons- 
tomary among many savage raoes; a labret. 
Lipoatoma (li-poB't^ml), ». pU [NL«, < Gr. Xe/- 
irecv, /UTreiv, leave, be laoking, -1- erd/m, mouth.] 
Same as Ltpoatomata. 

(K-i^ ™l., < 

Gt. AiTTfflv, leave, be laofdng, -f pi, 

4rr6f4araf mouth,] The mouthless oortioate 
tosfoa; the sporozoans or gregarines: opposed 
to Stomatophora. Origmaily /dpcwtoma. /?. JK. 
Lanheater, 

llpostomatoiu (U-p^tom'^tus), a, [As Upo^ 
stomata + -oas.j Mouthless ; astomatous ; spe« 
oifioallv, of or pertaining to the lAuostomata, 
Upoetomia (lI-p^td'mi-&}, w. [aL.] Same 
as lipostomv. 

llppsmnOMS (H^p<H9t^m5^ [NL., <Gr. 

ABineiiffXiireiv, leave, be laeking, + ord/ita^ mouth*] 
Absence of a mouth, stoma, or oral orifice ; spe- 
cifically, in sponges, lack ox an osoule ; the state 
of being lipostomotic, 

lipoatomoldc (li^p^t^mot'ik), a* [< Uposto^ 
moMs (-oM + << 0 . j Having no stoma, mouth, 
or oral orlfloe ; specifically, in sponges, having 
no oscule; characterized by or exhibiting li- 
postomosls, 

liypostomoiui (H-pos'tf-miis), a. [As Upo8toma~ 
mtM.I Having no mouth ; lipostomatous. 
Hposton^ (li-pos't$-mi), n* r< XL* Upost&mia, 
C Gr. XeiirsiVf Xiirelv, leave, be lacking, + ord/m, 
mouth*] Atrophy of the mouth ; an astomatous 
condition. 

llpotlmilia (U-pj^thim'i-fi), n* [XL., also writ- 
ten Isfpotkpmia,'] Same as Upothymy, 
lipotliyinic (ll-p^thim^ik), a* Same as lipotky- 

fSOttf. 

l^tbymons [Also written 

teipowymoua; < Gr. 7uir6dvpogf fainting, in a 
swoon, < ^liretVf hirelv, leave, + Bvu6c, life, soul.] 
Pertaining to or given to swooning; fainting, 
lipothpxny [li-poth'i-mi), n. [Also written uti- 
poihymy; < IHj* Hpoikymia, < Gr. XiTroBvala, 
Aeiirolhfia, fainting, a swoon, < ^Trdd^r, faint- 
ing, in a swoon: see lipothympua,'] tn^thoL, 
famtiug; syncope. 

In or iwoundinn hs uied tho frlotUou at 

thli fliigor (the rlng-iliigerl with laff ron and gold. 

AYn0naViilg.Iiir..lT.d. 

llpotypo ^alweiVf T^rtlv. 

leave^ be lacking, + HTrof, impression, type.] 
In Bwtgoog.f a type or form of animal life wnlcn 
distinguishes a mven faunal area by its absence 
therefrom. G-iu. 

IdpotppUa (U-po-tif'lg), n. pi [XL., < Gr. 
^aiireiVf ^lonriv, leavo, be lacking, + rvdJldr, blind 
(with ref. to the blind gut, XL. In some 

systems of classiflcation, a division of the mam- 
malian otdorlnseoHvoraf including those forms 
which have no ciBOum. as distinguished from 
the MenotyphlOf which have a cssoum. OiU. 
illpotTpiO (u-^tlp'ik), 0 . [< Upot^ 4* 4d.] 
Having the onaraoter of a lipo^e. 
..lipoxenimfi (ll-pok'se-nus), a. [CGr. Ac- 
irffiv^ leave, •v Sevog, host, + -oiur.] In hc»t,de8ert- 
ingitshoin, A term detoriptlve of some parultio fungi, 
whloh, sfter a certain period, leare their noit and com- 
plete their development independently, living entirely 
npon a reserve of food earlier appropriated from the host 
plant Hs/ieiy, Jfungi(tranaXPP.^4Ce. 
.UpoaEe]iy(U-pok'se-ni},H. CA8{(p<MNm-oi(« + ^.] 
In hoi, the desertion of its host by a parasitic 
fungus. See Upoaenoua, Ik Ban/. 
lipped (Upt), a. [< + -edS.J 1. Having 

lips ; also, having a raised or rounded edge re- 
sembling a lip ; having lips of a kind specified: 
often nsra in composuiou. 

Come on, you thiek-hte'd dare. 

Sk£, m And, iv. a 17a 

A virgin purmt Hpp'd, yet in the lore 
Of love dear learned to the red heart’s core. 

it 

8. In hoi. same as ZaMafe.— 8. In iektk., spe- 
cifically, thick-lipped; labroid: applied to the 
wrasse or rockfisb family.— 
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Na, Z had fiUF rather Ttb liumiM kenned which way X 
was jean than her— though Tib w no muokle to Meps n lo 
netthw. iSiott, Ouy Mannerltij, zzU. 

lippM^llC (Up'^v a. [Appwf. ppr. at 
peculiar^ used (7).] Occasional; accidentaL 
tSootoh.! 

I aye tailed the gndeman ye meant weei to him: bat he 
fhks the tout at eveiy bit UMewbrn word. 

SM, Bride of bunmermoor, zit 

1. 

. oblong shape, 

with slim in it, used to wipe up gurry or slum- 
gullion from the deck of a whaler. Fiahsriea 
V. S.^ V. ii 287*— 2. A large metal ladle 
used for scooping up tlie oil from the deck of 
a whaler. FutheHtin of /•* s , V. ii. 287, 
Uppers (lip'te), r. t. K Uppers, n*] To wipe 
wiUi a Upper: lollowea by off: as, to Upper off 
the deck. 

UpperlClip'dr), a. and n. [Origin obscure.] 
1. a, wot: ramy. (Trov. Emg.j 
n. n. The spray fiom small waves, in either 
fresh or salt water, EaUiweU. [Xorth. £ug.] 
Llppla (lip^i-fi), n. QfL. (Linumus), named alter 
Augustus Uppl a mneh physician and trav- 
eler in Al^ssmia.] A genus of plants of tho 
tribe Verhenew, characterized by a small mem- 
branaceous two- to four-toothed oal^^ a four- 
lobod corolla, and a dry indehiscent fruit. They 
■re Chruba or rsi^ herbs, beuriug email flowers in spikes 
or heads. There are about 90 speclei, found in sll warm 
regions, but especially abundant in America. L, dtriodom 
is the lamon-aoented verbeug. Bee serhfiui. 

Uppia. n. See lippy^. 

UpplU (lipping), ». [< ZZjp + 4iipl.] The forma- 
tion^ a lip-like projection. Lantwl Xo. 3428, 
p. 933. ‘ 

Uppitnde (lip'i-tfid), «. [= F. lippitudo a It. 
itppitudine, < L. lip^tudo, inflammation of tho 
eyes, < Uppua, blear-eyed.] Soreness of the eyes; 
bleareduess; lippitudo. 

lippitlldo (lip-i-tfi'do), n. [L*: see Uppitude.^ 
In patipol, the presence of a gummy or crusting 
aooumulation along the edges of the eyelids. 
Up-plata (lip'pl&t), a. The hypostome of tri- 
lobitos. 

Up-protector (lip'pr^tek'tor). n. A shield to 
protect tho lip from injury during dental opera- 
tions. 

Uppyl Glp'i), a, [< lip + -wi.] Pull of lip (see 
Up, n., 8); impertment and voluble in speech; 
saucy. [Slang.] 

Ip'i), n. [A dim. of •Zip, var. of 



UfinffififltfflB 

Up-wisdom (lip'wii^dum), n. Wisdom in talk 
without corresponding practice. 

Iflnd that alllibutl^p-ieMMii, which wantaexptrienos. 

• Sir F. SMmy, 

Up^wiae a. Garrulous. HoZUimZZ. 

Xtov. Eim.] 

ifi^work (up'wdrk), n. 1. Lip-labor. 

—8, The act of kissing. B. Jonaon. 

Up-wor]dim(lip'wdr^king),p. a. Professing 
with the without corresponding praotiee: 

lip-laborious. 

Their oflioe la to pray f6r othara, and not to ba the l(p- 
tporkinff deaooni of other mena aprointed worda. 

Jf Otof^ AjKdogy for Smaotymnuna. 

Uoubla (lik'wa-bl), a. [» Bp. Uoudhle » It. 
Ifquatdk. < LL. UguahiUa, that may be melted 
or dissolved, < L. Hguare, melt: see Hguate,'] 
Capable of being liquefied, or melted, 
Uqnamant (li-kwa'men), n, [L., a liquid mix- 
ture, a sauce, < Uauare, make liquid, dissolve: 
see liquate.'} A liquid sauce. ^ 

And make Squomtn eaatlmonlall 
Of perea tlma* 

PUtkHiiu, HuSbondrie (B. B. T. 8.X P- m 

liqnata (li^kwftt), a. ; pret. and pp. Uquated, 
ppr. liquating. [< L. Mquatua, pp. of tiguare 
P It. Zfofiare b Bp. lieuar), make liquid, melt, 
mssolve. < Uqufire, be fluid: sea So^] L 
trana. To melt; liquefy; neoifloal]y,maitfftiZ., 
to separate, as one metal from another less 
fusible, by applying just sufficient heat to melt 
the more easily liquefiable, so that it can be run 
off from the other. Also eUquate. 

n. intrana. To become liquefied or dissolyed; 
melt. 

liquation (H-kwft'sl^), n. [b F. UqwtioH 
m Sp. Uouaeion, < LL. liquaHt>(n-), a melting, 
< L. liquare, pp. ZZqtiafiis, melt, dissolve: see 
liquateT] 1. ^e act or operation of liquating 
or melnng.— 8. The oondition or capacity of 
being melted: as, a substance congealed be- 

S ond liquation.^9. The separation of metals* 
iffering considerably in fusibility by subject- 
ing them, when contained in an alloy or mix- 
ture, to a degree of heat sufficient to melt Ike 
most fusible only, which then flows away, or 
liquates, from the nnqielted mass. Thia prooaaa 
la of great antiqnlly, and waa np to 1836 ostenalvay naed 
at Manafeld in Fraau in the treatment of affeiitiferoua 
‘ copper and lead orea. l^oontalniug antimony and acme 
other metala ia alio partially freed ftom tbeae and prepared 
for further treatment by a proeeaa of Uqaatioo. JJaodl 


apfi.) Am ol<] Scotch dry measure, tfie fourth 
part ot a peck: same as fitrpel The llpiw waa 


Ikoatton^teDMe (U>kwft'dion>fte'ii|B), 
In meUH., a tiunaoe apmsiallT' adapted to llqi 


batlt, aa a wall of itonea without monar, but with the 
Jointa afterward filled with mortar, and the whole aartOoe 
over with what li oaUed ronghpoaat or harliug. 



£ v. [< ME. Upnen, trust: origin 
fraiiy. To Intrust. [Prov. Eng. 

and Scotch.] 

n, tntrana. To trust;. rely or depend: with 
tooroa: as,donotltop 0 fito nim; 1 was 8i;»pdii- 
»4ag on yon. [PMv. Eng. and Sootoh.] 


aheteenth part of the flrlot, which waa the ^ 

oftheboU* For the different liaea of thoiemeaauiea,aee 
JMotsndbolL 

Up-reading (Up'rd^ding), ». Beading or under- 
standing what another says by obMrving the 
movements of his lips : used in regard to the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb. 

lip-rewi^t (lip'rf'wArd^), n. An empty prom- 
ise. Daviea. 

To eueiy act ahe ginei huge Hp-reworO, 

Xmoiih of oathoa, aa falaehood of her faith. 

G. Markham.^ B. Grinulle (Arber Bep.), p. fid 

Up-rigllteoiianeaB (lip^ri^chus-nes), n. Mere 
profession of righteousness. Daviea, 

Dost thott think 

To trick them of their aecret? for the dopes 
(If humankind keep thia Hp^hteouanm. 

SanMsy, Thalaba, v. 

Up-aalwe (lip's&v), it. l. In phar., a cosmetic 
ointment for the lips.— 2t. Figuratively, soft 
and flattering speech. 

Spencer, that waa aa cunning aa a aerpent, flnda here a 
female wit that . . , taught him not to trnat a woman’! 
Zip^va, when that he knew her breaat waa fiird with 
rancour. B, Fanned Elat. Bdw. ZX., p. 91. 

UpMnoOlMft Glp'w>nfi-tli5'1c)l), n. [NL., < 
XGt; hu’^fovodhia/, < Gr. a relic, a thing 

left ( < ’kamtiv, leave), + hi/Kti, a shrine.] A shrine 
for relics; a reliquary. 

Upiet, V, A Middle English variant of Hop. 
Chaucer. 

Up-Bervioe (lip^sdrMs), n. Service with the 
ups or in prdtense only; insincere profession 
of good will' or devotion. 

l^psay (lip'si), V, A dialectal variant of lipae, 

UnHndng (lip'smn), w. in eoMoh,, a spine on 
the Tip of a shell. 

UjHtom (lip'tdth), n. In ooneh,, a tooth on the 
up of a sbeQ. 

Upwlngle (lip'wing^gl), n. A dialectal variant 
of lapwing. 


n, 
jua- 

tion. 

UqnatUm-beartli (U-kwfi'shgn-hiirth), n. In 
metal, a hearth specially adapted to liquation, 
liqng&clent (lik-wd-fft'shignt), n. [< L. Uque^ 
jaoien(t-)a, ppr. of tiquefaeerefma!ko uquld, dis- 
solve, < Uquere, be fluid or liquid, *f fame, 
make. CL Uqn^.} That which liquefles or 
serves to liquefy; in med,, an agenL as mer- 
oujy or iodine, usM to produce liquefaction of 
solid depositions. . 

UquafaGtioii (lik-w$-fak'shgn), n. [b F. liguil 
raetioH b Sp. Uqu^aeoion ss Pg. Uguafaeeao b 
I t. liawfasUme, < LL. UqikffaeUo(n-J, a melting, 
< L. uqutfaoerc. pp. Uqn^actua, melt: sea lique^ 
faeienl} 1. The act or process of liquefying, 
or of rendering or becoming liquid; Auction 
to a liquid state. Thellqaefiuitioiiof aolldiiaaflMead 
by the apidloatlon of heat or by ablution (aee aoZidfMiX 


wltli carbon dloiid Imt to the t!Oudualon that for every gae 
there la a certain temperature inch that if tho tenipenh 
tore of the goa la aliove It, no inoreaae in preaanre, how- 
ever great* will produce vlalble liquefaction. Hila la 
called the e/^iooiZentfiiMW/ure. Xf the gaahaa this tempeiv 
ature a iH^rtaln preaaure, tlie ertttcal ^rawnin^wiil produce 
liquefaution, and the volume per unit moai at thia Inatant 
la the eriiieai voiuma. U the teinpeimtiire of the goa la 
below the critical value oompreaaion prodnooa gradaul in- 
oreaae in preaaure until (the temperature Iwtng kmt oon- 
atdnt) liquefaction begina at a definite preanire. Fiirther 
decreaae iu volume pruduoea very alight increaae in praa- 
anre until all the gaa it liquefied, after whloh a aUght de> 
create In volume neeeMltatea a Imige tnereeae in preaai — 
wt mcoropreaaible. fi 


Xiqaldi being. In genera), olmoat ihcoropreaaible. 

theae ezpl^mentM It waa predicted that all the ao-called 
parmaneiit guaea could be liquefied If they could be cooled 
nelow their criUoftl temperature^ end in fact thia baa baan 
aocompllahad. The critical oonatanta of aumeof themeat 
impoitiuit gaaea are aa fbUowi : 

CrlLl 


Crlt. Temp. 

eC. vfr 

H -284 -88» 

.0 -119 -Iftl 

y -146 -281 

Air -140 - 220 , 

COg 4- 81 + 88 

Argon-m -180 


BoiUavPoInt. 
eC. VF. 

-246 -4)1 
-181 -296 
-194 -»«17 
-191 -812 
— 80 -119 
-187 -895 


20 

M 

81 



UinMlkofcloii 


lOT m n^ufMikin of guei MTlDg only tnodamt^low 
ofttlooltempecnimi, fMesliigmixtampradaooiiiffldra^ 
odd. OoMi thai Uqnofloth if allowed to evaponte under 
low praaaure, prodnoo ittll gMeter odd i^ioh can be 
need In tbe liquiCBotioD of otnor gaaea; or» the gat to be 
liquefied can be oompreiaed, oooled at much aa poatible, 
and allowed auddeofy to expand. In many oaaet thla 
andden expanalon will eod tbe beh aufllolently to produce 
partid liquefaotion and even aolldiflcation,« By tnon meth- 
odi PiotA and Oallletet anooeeded In 1877 in lliiue^tig 

a nitrogen, and hydrcmii. More reuontly Wru- 
Dewar, and Oliewaki produced tbete liquidt In 
et large enough to permit their oriUoal oontianta 
to be atttdied. In the proceia later perfected by Linde, 
Dewar, Trlpler, and othera, and applied moat notably to 
tbe Uduefaotlon of air, the gaa to be Ifquefled is ooni- 
preaaed to a preaanre of fhnn 1,SU0 to 8,000 pounda per 
aquareliioh, oooled to the ordinary atmoraeric tempera- 
ture, and then led through a long coll of pipe and allowed 
to eaoape through a BmaU,orlfloe. The eacaped gaa, oooled 
by ezpanaion, la led back around the coil of piM. cooling 
the compreaaed w on Iti way to the orilloe. Thta coole<l 
eom pr e w ed gaa therefore after expanalon becomea colder 
than the gaa preoedlng it, and u]>on flowing back around 
the pipe producei atUl greater cooling of tlio inoomltm 
gaa ; hence the temperature of the eacaped gaa will grad- 
ually dtmlniah untir ei|uilibrium la reached either by gain 
of heat from the aurroundinga or by liquefaction or part 
of tlie gaa. If there la auttclent protection from Influx of 
heat from the outalde the liquid will aocomnlate and can 
be drawn off, in aome machinea at tlie rate of aeveral gal- 
lona an hour. If air thna liquefied be oxpeaed to the at- 
moaphere the nitrogen, having the loweat boiling-point, 
boUa away llrat, leanng nearly pure liquid oxygen, which 
boUa away with anifloieut rapidity to keep llacff at a tem- 
perature of - 181* C.| Ita boiling-point at aimtiapberio prea- 
lure* liquid air will probably imd ita greateat commercial 
application in varlona refrlgeratlve proocaaea and aa a 
moaiia for tranaportlng and atoring power. It cannot be 
a aouroo of power, for a theoretioally perfect prooeca of 
liquefaction would require the expenditure of moroenc-^ 
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amber: see UfflikI and amber*.] 1. AgennsoC 
diootyledonona trees of the natural order 
mameUdewt digtingaiehed by monmoions flow- 
ers without petals, growing In heads and sar- 
ronnded by an inToluore of four bracts. The 
caipcla of the fruit are tipped by long, peniatant atytei, 
and the leavea are palmately lobed and deoldnona. There . 
are two apeelea-onq. L. orimtalU of Asia Mlnon fnmlali- 
Ing the balaam oMlea Mgfufd ttmm; the other, L. aepram. 

Iio«lbl0t,«. n«K.,appar.forttffiw6to; 

»%.] A'£u.h,le^t£. ^ ^ 

with handiome, ahining, atar-thaped leavea. In hot regtona 
It exndeaagum, aometbnea oaliedeqpaffii(anamealaonven 
tothe troe)ar 0 (i!tNff-ftaZMm uaedlntheprAMiratloncif ohew- 
ingoum, and to aome extent in medleiue aa a anbatitato 
foracorax. ^ ' * 


drinking^lass intended for Uqnenrs or cor- 
dials ; a oordial-glaBs. 

Itauoiirillg (li-kbr'ing), a. [< Uqueur H- 
The process of qualifying matt by means of 
liqueuri as in the making of champagne. 

The Hgwurinff la regulated 1^ n machine, by wblohthe 
quantity la mcaaured to a nicety. * 

Bneye. BHL, XXIV. eu6. 


The tree ia varloualy named i 


ge achal vndlntondo that wlyn not alocmly holdtth in it 
the proplrteca of gold, but myche more the proplrteee of 
allefi^ufUM. Book qf Otiihto JSlMaiiee(6d. yhmlvall), p, 7. 

Liquid (Wwld), a. and n. t< ME. < OF. 
liquid^ F. liauide as Sp. Uquido s Pg. It. 
do, < L. liqtmia, flui£ liquid, moist, < li 

T** fluid ; of. BW. y/ riw W, now, ron. j ^ tound in the Teftiaw dqpoaita A Burepa 

I. a. 1. Composed of particles that move freely Greenland, Alaika, Oalifomla, and Oefle^o, and alao in 
among each other on the slightest pressure ; of Japia, and one apeoiee qpeum In the Cretaeemupf ^aM 
a fluia consistence; flowing, or capable of flow- SlSeMfoij^gpe^ have been deaeifbed. 

ing; not fixed or solid. A tree of this genus. 

Waah me in steep-down gnita of NffwAl Are I UquliMIlbeir (lik'wid-am^bbr), ft. Same aa 
gM.,^ellob V. 8 . ssa hquidambar.2, 

Henue*-fl. Clear op transparent, like a liquid JPSJ: PP* 

as, W^id eyes; /iiiftfd depths.— 3. Tearfiu. 

She . . . turned her face, and oaat 
A liquid look on Ida, full of piiiyor. 

Ibrnipam, 


than oould be obtained by the evaporation of the llquL_ 
prodnot^ and practical methoda are neoeaaarlly even lem 
eflleient. 

8. The state of being liquefied or melted. 
liqugfSaetiva (ilk- we-fak ' tiv), a. [< liquqfne- 
^ion) + -tud.j Pertaining to or producing li- 
quefaction. 

Itouoflabla (Uk'w$-fl-a-bl), a. [< F. Uqu^bU); 

. as Uqu^ X -abfe.] Capable of being lique- 
fied, mdted, or changed to a liquid state* 
Itgnfficr (Uk^wf-fl-br), n. One who or that 
which liquefies. 

Uanfifk (lik'wf-fi), e.j pret. and pp. lioMfied, 

become liqqid, pass off, liqu^aoere (> 
It. nqwfaire), make liquid, melt, \ liqoere, be 
fiuid or liqultt, +/acore (paBS.^eri)j^make i see 
MgM and -fy. A. L trana. To 

make liquid; melt, as a solid, or compress, as a 
gas, into a liquid state. 

XL intrana. To become liquid, 
liquMoance, liqneioancsy (li-kwes'ens, -en-sl), 
n. [v Sp. Ueueaoanoiaj as Ugueacon{t) + 

-cy. J The condition of being liquescent; api- 
•ness to melt: the state of becoming liquid. - 
liquaioant (ll-kweB'ent), a. [s Bp. UeueacentCf 
CL. UaM8oan(i-)a.mt, of Uqueaoere (> Pg. //- 
quaaoar\ become fluid, < Uquere. be fluid: see 
MffNiki.] Having a tendency to liquefy ; molt- 
ing; becoming liquid: as, a substance natii- 
rauy Uquaaeeni, 

At the end of our path a Hqumml 

And nebulous lustre was bonu Poe, Vlalome. 

Uqnanr (ll-kSr')» a. LF.: see liguiMr, n,] 1. 
£a alcoholic drink, usually sweef and of high 
flavor and perfume; aooraiaL 

Bitten form a elaaa of Mgiicim by themadves, cflalming 
to poaiam oertaln iooio properties and a medleinal value. 

Aiepe. M., XIV, flsa 

l^eolally— (a) A strong and sweet wine like those grown 
to aome aoutiMm plaoea, anoh aa Xaind, Alloant, and Qy- 
prnawbiohaiwalaooaltedUqiMwwtoei: (6) A sjilrltuona 
oomponnd based upon brandy or pure aloohol, and wholly 
srtiDotal In Ita oompodtion. These llquecn are In a oer- 
tatn aenae the suooeeeora of thoee of the middle eges, whloh 
were supposed to be univeraal remedlei. Iheir modem 
use la aimoat exdttdvely the gratltloation of the palate. 
See eyrapea Benolidtoe, edtornwiae, wiomieMiio. «sii-de- 
eto da JMdy (under ittw-ctonfeX aiiUtte, and eonffdL 

Liqu rntn may bo dlatlngnlShed sa of throe qualities: 
the ratsfliL or almpla Hgumen, In which the sugar, 
me akohdl, and the aromatlo aubataooea are in amali 

quantitli ' 

dURJ.d 

fiSSi? 

Ineltow 


, Priuoeaa, iv. 

4. Sounding smoothly or agreeably to the ear; 
devoid of hmlmesB : as, liquid melody. 

74011 with Amdia’a Hquid name the Nine. 

P^, Imlt of Uoraoe, IL L 8L 


qiitfdatod, ppr. litmidating^ ML. liqiddatuaf 
pp. of Ugutdare 7> It. Uquiaare s Pg. Sp. 8- 
quidar wb F. make liquid, make clear, 

clarify, < L. HqiHdua, liquid: see iMictol, a.] 1. 
To make clear or plain; clarify; fiee from ob- 
scurity. [Obsolete or rare.] 

A aenideaa inmble, toon UquUMed by a more egregfcma 
act of folly, uie King with lite own hand orowning the 
yonng Dnko of WanvTok Xing of the Ide of Wight, 

WodpiAa, Aneodotea of Patottng, I. iL 
8. To clear up; reduce to order or preoision; 
settle the partioulars of; adjust; as, to Uqui- 
data the affairs of a banlmipt firm. See 
dafton.— 3. To clear off; settle; pay: as, to 
liquidate a debt or a mortgage.— 4. To muco 
less harsh and oflqnsiye : as, to liquAdata the 
harshness of sound. iiNp. JMct.—Iiquiditod 


5. Pronounced with a smoothly sonorous and 
freely continuable sound: as, a liquid letter. 

See fi., 2.~llqiiidginlnonia. See emmonto,!.— Id- 
quid eontooMoim See 0cei/Mtoii.~14q (a) 

In Setae law, a debt the amount of which la aaoertained 
and constituted against the debtor, cither by a written 
obligation or by the decree of a oourt (b) See debL— 
liquid glus, msainrs, etc. Bee the iiouna.— Uqnid 
vsn^in Or, pram., a veib the item of which ends In a 

'A^substanee of which the molecules, l^S3SSton (Uk-wi-dft'shqiO, fti 
while not tending to sej^ate from one another hon a Sp. k Pg. 

like those of a gas, readily change their relative '■ ' * 

position, and whitui therefore retains no definite 
form, except that determined by the containing 
receptacle ; an inelastic fluid. The difterentlaticm 
of a liqnld ai an tneom pr eii i ble fluid is not atrioUy oonrect, 
exiMrimeiit having diown that llguida are oompreialhto 
to a veiy llndtid extent See diiS. 

8. In pram., a smoothly flowing sound or letter. 

The name Uguidt (i/ypd, ic. or mtxfla, i>ypd h^ 

ing neuter piuml of vypie, liquid, pliant, tonrywai given tgr 
Greek gnunmarlani, aa early aa the aecoiid oentuiv h> 0., 


to L m, n, r (A, 1 ^, p)— that to to cdDSonants nut mutea or 
albllania— on account of thdr iunooth and flowing lound 
and the pliuiicy with whloh they ooelcioe in pmnunclatim 
with a preceding mute. It was adopted fay Boman grsmF 
maiians (Hquidee, so. ooneonaniee or Menel and has since 
remained In common use. Tlie olasslflcation la not now 
approved ai acientiflo, and is bbtolMceiit— AmnlOtlO 
SeecminMto— Bornstt'flllqnliLaBolntionofiiiio 


[^F.UguidO'^ 

^ . Uquido^ B It. 

Uquidaaione^ < ML. as if *liquidatio(n^)f < liqui- 
dare, pp. liquidatua, liquidate: see Ziqtiidato.] 
The act of liquidating; the act of adjusting 
debts, or ascertaining their amount or the bal- 
ance of them duo. in a more gmcnil senscb the aet 
or openitlon of winding up the affairs of a Arm or com- 
pany by getting In tbe asseto settling with its debtors and 
oredltors, and apportioning the amount of each partner^ 
or sbareholder’sproflt or loss, etc,— Blsnlng In Uquida- 
tion, the act or the partner who Is rntruitM with the 
business of liquidation. In signing for the firm when nooes- 
sary for that purpose. It is ludioatcd by bis writing the 
name of the Ann and adding the words to Kgutdacion.— 
To go Into liquidation, to refrain from new business, 
and oontlnne business only for the purpose of getting to 
the meto psylng obUgAioiis, and dividing the surpins. 


Iqvidaiaur 
One wba 


l^SSubtor (lik'wi-dft-tqr), n. [= F. 

W ^ -J**® ssSp, li^idador; M liquidate -r — 

pr^t^hliqildalSiorwttie.; .peoiflcally. 
Is also emmoyed as an antlsmtlo to preserve dead bodlea, ID Oreat Hritam, in an officer appom^ 
and for dislnfeotlng hoipltato thlM eto.»DlfftoriiQn of io conduct the winding up of the ankirs of a 
llqul^. See oqul^ SeelhifsA. finn or company, to brag and defend actions 

liqiUdable (lik'wi-df-bl), a. [b F. Uquidahle and suits in its name, and to do all necessaiy 
B Sp. liquididile; as + -oole.] Ca- acts on behalf of thenrm or company: called a 

_pabre of Ming liq^dated. ■ 

Xagnidimbar (lilrwic 


___ , wid-am^bftr), n. rNL.(Lin- 

naaus),< L, liquidua, liquid,-!- ML. amSar, ambra, 


, amu, the aprioot. 

The leocnid are the oUs or nne It 


wito mom laee h a riim and ipiritooua matter, aa the 
‘ oniigoa,Ao. The third are the creams or stytor- 
* ‘ ■ water, Ao. 

Pep. iflMge, 


as rosogllo, maraiehlna 



of the wine , 

It eoniisti either of wine or 

amlxtareef the two^ with pure look- 

■viatoit 

amUqueuPiflaBB, 

(If-kto^p), a. A vfliy small gob- 
oC silver dr of silver iplt, used for 
Kise as « ooMialFglaas. 
<li*kiSr^glte), a. A veiy small 



reeeieer in the United States, 
lanldise, e. t Bee UquMiae, 
tSnldlty (li-kwid^i-ti), ft. [b F. liquidity b 
I t. Uqumtd, < LL, tiquldita(t‘)a, liquidity, < L, 
Uquiau8f liquid : see liquid, a.] 1, The state 
or quality of being liquid; fluid consistence; 
capacity of flowing freely.— 8. The quality 
of Ming smooth, flowing, and agreeable : said 
of sound, music, etc. * 

liquldiie (1^'wi-dto), v, it ^ 

i^e^jl^quidTl^!^. ^Also spelled U^nidiae, 
[Bare.] 

liqeldly (llk^wid-ll), adv. In a liquid or flow- 
ing manner ; .smoothly ; flowihgly. 

UqilidlieH (lik' wid-nes), ft. The state or qual- 
ity of being liquid ; fluency. 

UflUldOffi^ (lik^wi-dMen'ik), a^ [<L.8qa<- 
aua, liquid^ -f- produce, -f- -to.] Oiidiig 

ziae to liquids or forming fluid substances. 
[Bare.] Mature, XXXVUI. 91. 

lla!lld-reMgora.tor (lik^wid-rf^Mj^^-rft-tqr), ft. 
In braw^, an apparatus for cooling wort; a 
wort-refngimtor. Itoonsisticifashallowtank,cra 
MriN of inm tonte through which is laid a pipe tor ooM 
. water, tlm.elroiili^ of which ocxfli tbe wort/ 
l|qii0r(Uk'gr; L.pron.ll^kwfir),ii. [Early mod* 
K also Uquaufa; the spellingwiih qu la amod. 
accom. to the orlg. L., without change of the 
reg.E.i»ronunciatIon ; < ME. )to(Mfr,hf 0 oir,ltoiN^ 
Umr, CAF. Ueur. OF. uior, Ueour, uftaur^Mhmr, 


lUtirar 

F. Ngtiaiirvl^.TB. Uoof^lt. ignore, <L. K- 
mowvr^ flnidi^, liqudneu, a flnta, a liquid, < 
Sgn^ be Slid w liquid: eee )^0 
liqidd or fluid eubetanoe, ae water, milk, blood 
flap, etc. 

Thto flooring wol be blik and wynter wwtmit, 

Aiiii hieoiiiv ahedde. 

PttilaaiWt Huabondrie (& B. T. 8.),[pi. U. 
Vrom illver aponta tbe gratofnl Uguon glide. 

While &na'iMMrtti reoelrea the amoUng £le. 

Pof>«,B.olttaeL,U1.10e. 

9* A gtroug or aotive liquid of any sort, spe- 

dliUIled or xannenteQ: an mtOKioamig oa 
olalljr. a q^taoua of dlatDled drinlL ~ 
from fermented be?engaa aa wine and 

Mchmeaafeoupof Mgiwr. 5A«k, kamle^ r. L 6a 

<6) ▲ atnog aolntlon of a partloiilar anbataaoe, need In 
m Indnaml arta. The llqnor of any aabitaiioe la that 
aabatanoe held In aolntlonp and the word need ahaolnteW 
haa meaninga differing aooordlng to the Indnatry in whloh 
It la uaed* (ot) An war. 

L and my Bix aervanta, are not able to make of thla pre> 
done Uguor ao feat aa It la f etohed away from my 1 o<uto 
1^ genuemen of year olty. A Jaiuon, Voljirae, fl. L 
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Banoe— (d) Any prepared aoltttlOD, aa a eogar eolation 
tor olaylug the loarea or a aolutlon of a dye or mordant 
<i) A d!ltttion,aa In Umor ammuntm, [In teohnloal Latin 
raraaea prononnoed fi^6r, u in Ugnor anmtt,Uguorpo- 
MM eto.i— Anuuonlnoal liquor, flee ammomaeat.— 
wSSkmimBSSS^^ the 

aoapy liquid wbloh baa been em^ed tor the pun^ of 
remoring the allk-dne from raw w prefloM to^elnK. It 
la a dlghciy alkaline and more or leaa oonoentrated aolntiun 


frano, or about 19 United Statea eenta.-*8. A 
gold coin of Turkey, otherwise called a TbrXflah 
pound, equal to 94.40. 

jm9(lfl'r9},ii. [it*,<L.^; flee^.] Alyre; 
formerly, also, some related isstrument. The 
nme haa bem looMly amdled to many inatmmentaof the 
^ olMa, and to othera haringaraaonanoe-boKreaembling 
tMof^TlolinaadTiolonoeilOi alootoanlnatnimentln 
whloh ^etoneaaK prodnoed l^pn^ei^ tuned ateel bare 
toMed In alyre-ahi^ tlm ana aliiM with a hammer, 
—lira da hmoolOiaa ohadeteTariety of tenor riol, ha?- 
ing ^ lamlMt an obaolete n ‘ 


Uxislstlliat (lir4^pip'i-um),a.; pL Nrd 
[mfW. Urij^pionliin Nrf^XoiL. 1 
prob. a ofnruption of 13m Mri 
pavisonof aolerlo: elflf^gen.of oSmrflideiigy- 
man, a cleric; < Gr. Manrioff, a saSU 

dle-cloth: see^ip^ififtm.'i A hood of a particu- 
lar form formerly worn by graduates; In later 
times, a scarf or an appendage to the hood, 
consisting of long tails or tippets, which paesed 
round the neck sid hung down to the feet, and 
wae often jagged. Bee Uppet, 

with their Ariatotla'a hreedh on their hiida and hbllrl* 
ptfinn about their neoka. 

BmMto.l.7(oltedbyOiVtllX UTSM) 


), n. [Also Ufripoop, Brrg- 
•• practically an independent 
wo^; of a slang imture, an/ subiecmU- 


of Bllk-jilue. It ia added to the dye-bath In dyeing allk, in 
order that the coloring matter may be attraoted more dow- 
ly and evenly 1^ the M and It alao preaervea the Inater of 
me latter.— Qas ^UCT . fleepoa— mUquor. (a)Drank. 


of the brain. 

Ootunniua; t 

lao gelled Itom ^ , * 

ty of Uqaid whloh friiqum^ obhoota'aftw death betwM 
the baok of the lena and the otamulB. Alao called Awmor 
mflOMaifoiva^---Xlquor of flints. flee^M— Uquor 
of ubaTlua a aolutlon of biohlorid of tin.— Liquor san- 
goinlBi the plaama of the blood.— Liquor ‘ iovM^ 
Boavpa'a fluid ; the endohwh of the eer.— Liquor ttU- 
cnm. flame aa Kguor ef ilPiti.— Kslt liquonL Uquora 
brewed from malt— Bod uquor, a omde aiuminlttm ace- 
tate prepared from pradligneoaa arid, uaed aa a mordant 
in oalioo-printing.— toMtUOUfl llquorfl, liquora pro* 
onred by diatUlulon.- ifiii ffruuniquort. the great 
elixir, or aumm potabUe, of the alonemiatB. ifom, 
Whero ahould they 

Find thla grand Uguor that hath ^ded ’em ? 

Ahok., Tempeit v. 1. Sflui 

VlnoUfl liquor, liquor made from grapea: wine. 

liquor (lifl'gi’X V, [< lifiuar, «i,j 1. trans. If. 
To moisten; arench. 

The atranger reply’d, ” I'll dquor thy hide, 

If thou offer’at to touch the atilim’" 
itoNti Hood and LUOo John (GhlUPa Ballade, V. S17). 

8f . To rub with oil or groose ; anoint ; lubri- 
cate. 

Oart-wheria aqaeak not when they ere Hqiurod, 

AiMlMHlat,|U7. 

8. To treat with a liquor; apply lijjuor or a 
solution fo, as in variouM manufacturing opeia- 
tions. Liquoring augfir, In reflnerlea, conalata in pouring 
on the top of the molda a aolutlon of pure aiiaar, which, 
.. ^ through, removea all remaining coloring nmt- 


of Tt olo no eUoThavtDg toortami or alxUm atrihga.- lira 
. pagsiuw rnsnea. or tadisoa, a hordy-gnidy. 

JlT^, a. An obsolete form of ieeri. 

Urea (lir), n. [< ME. Ure, Ipre, < AS. Ura, 
flesh, brawn.] Flesh; brawn. [Ffov. Eng. 
and Scotch J 

Urgaf. n. [Origin obscure.] A cloth manufac- 
tured in England in the fifteenth century, and 
apparently a Taluable and rich fabric, 
lirella (li-rerfl). n. [NL., dim. of L. lira, a fur- 
row.] In hot., the narrowfurrowed apothecium 
of some lichens, as in the genus OrapMH, 
UroUate (li-reim a. [< NL. UreUa + -atoi.] 
In bot , narrow with a longitudinal furrow; hay- 
ing the character of a lirella: said of the apo- 
thecia of some lichens. 

Urellifmn (U-reri-f6rm), a. [< NL. liroUa, a 
little furrow, + iM/orma, form.j 
late ; narrow and furrowed. 


traxy yariatiom as terripoop, Imipoopo^ IgrfU 

E eto.; < OF. UrMpion, UrMoUf Urtppion, a 
uate's hood, < HL. UripMimf a piauatwfl 
see Uripipium,'] 1, Sione ae Uripipium, 
—8. Adegree of learning or knowledge wcvtilQr 
the wearer of aliripoop: acuteness; smartness; 
a smart tri^ [Slang.] 

TM mart boo ildUed to tlw iMdok M M fa Uw ^ 

poM ^aBplMaad»iio.Li. 


In hot, lirel- 


incej uBbrruw axiu A.un:uwt 

llr6lme(li-renn),a. [<NL.ltVefto + -<fi69.] In 
bot, lirellate ; having the character of a lixella. 
lillcOU-fiUlCFh lilicumflattcsrt (llr^i-kqn-fan'si, 
lir^i-kum-fan^si), n. [Aloo Urioumjmaneg; a 
loose compound, appar. ult. based on Gr. ac/- 
piov, lily, + ^vraob, fancy.] The lily-of-tho- 
yalley, Cimvmaria 

^e tufted delay, violet, 

», foru " 


Xwm teM thee thy faivgMs8MaiiollMrflMlilmi1hia 
to be thna malpmSfe cockins and hffltog with me Umt 
amthygonenioiir. d fawl ik M , Paaa riB af lr ria ad vi 

8. A silly person: as, ^^a young Urffpopp,^ 
Beau, ana FL [Blai^ 

IWk of. Urt, Sip.] 

I ^yrfa hyme np with my bond, 

And pray hyme that he wolle atond. 

jr& Portingkm, la (ffaOfariL) 

8. To crease ; rumple; cause to hang in loose 
folds. HalHweU. [North. Eng. and Scotch.] 
lirk (14rk), a. [< Mr\v.] A crease; a mmplej 
gfold. HalHwell. [North. Eng. and Scot&.] 
The hflla were high on Ilka aide. 


lovera mud to get; 
The honey-aiiokle, roaemary, 
LMomnpnancgt toonpoT^^I^ 


^^latiiig t 


aridX CJ7(M) 
IModendllll (lir'i-Mcn^driu), n. l<I4rioden- 
dron + A stimulant tonic vrith diapho- 

retic proponies, prepared from the bark of liri- 
odenaron TuHp^a, 

Idxlodeilldroil(ur'i-V-den'dron), fl. p^TL. (Lin- 
nieus), < Gr. Xsipwv, a lily (see lily), -F dMpov, a 
tree.] 1. A genus of North American trees, 
oonsiirting of a single species, belonging to the 
order MagnoUaoetSf tribe MagnoUea, churacter- 
ised by eztrorse anthers and a sessile gyno- 
phore; the tulip-trees. The oanuda have two ovnlea 
and the fralta are like aamiiaa. The tree often attatoa 

a height of over 
100 feet, haaaoloae 


4. To give liquor to; supply with liquor for 
drinking. [Obsolete or ooUoq.] 

0, the rouilolanB, Master Bd ward, call 'em In, and liquor 
'em a little. Middhton (T), Puritan, v. l. 

n. intrane. To drink ; especially, to drink 
spirits : often with up. [Slang.] 
liqnm^gagg (lik'qr-gftjl, n. a gagers’ mea- 
snring-Toa for ascertaining the depth of liquid 
in a cask or tank, 
liquorioa, fl. SeeMoorfas, 

UqBOriflh^t, UqniNlililyf, eto^ Obsolete q>ell- 
iugg of Henerieh, etc. 

liquorlflll^ II. An obsolete form of Uooriee. 
liquorirt (uk^qi^ist), n. [< Uquinr + -tof.] A 
maker of liquor or cordials. [Bare.] 

^The manofaetnre of these llqnenra oonstltatas the Me 
of the ** oomponnte" or dquartat 

.dpeny Aim Hamif., I. flSS. 

Uquorongf. UquoroufllFt, etc. Variant spell- 
ings of Ueh&roue, etc. 

Uquor-pump (llk'or-pump), n. A portable 
pump used to draw liquor from a cask, a barrel, 
or the like. 

liquor-tbiflf (lik'qr-thdf), n. A tube used to 
im a small quantity of liquor from a cask 
through the bung-hole; a sampHng-tube. 

P*- ^ <-~>i P*- k *’• 

< L. Um% a balance, a pound: flee Ubra. here. 
1. A modem silver eoin of the kingdom oi 
Italy, divldod Into 100 centesiml, and worth a 



Au* the b^bt I’ the Urk o' the biU. 

Th» Hroom qf CtoMSSkiioMe (Ohlld'a Bafladq IV. 40% 

Uroconlta (li-rok'O-nit), n. [Said to be < Gr. 

pfllfly + k6vi^, powder, + -8bfl.] A 
hydrated arseniate of copper, occurring in shy- 
blue or verdjgris-bluc crystals in several mines 
in Cornwall. 

llrpt (l^ip), e. i. [Of. Urt, UrIcA 1. To snap the 
fingers.— 8, To walk lame, somoreet (JblS- 
wvn.) 

llrpf (lArp), n. [< Urp, v.] A snap, as of the 
fingers. 

A lOjf or olaok with ones flugen ends, M baitMra do|yg^ 

Urt (lArt), r. t [Cf. Itrk] To toss. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

Linu fi. [NL., < Gr. pale, deli- 
cate, var. 01 Xaipidr. delicate, lily-Uke, 

< XelfMv, lily : see luy.^ A genus of stromateid 
fishes, of compressed-ovate form, with convex 


bark, large tour- 
lobed leaver and 
iriltaiy terminal 
greonlah - yellow 
flowM anaped 
Bomewhat like a 
toHp and oonalat- 
liiff of three aepala 
and six pefala. 
The wood ia light- 
yellow or brown 
with white lap- 
wood, light and 
aoft, not atrong, 
and rioae- and 
■tralght- grained. 
The tollp-tree 
reaohea Ita great- 
eet devrionuent 
to the lower Wa- 
barii valley and 
i^ng the western 
dopea of the Al- 
legOMitoa aoutli- 
ward. It la the 
Brie remaining 
rSpreMOtatlve of a nearb extlnot ^rpe which wai formerly 
almndaiit, not leaa than 17 toaall apeolea bring known, the 
greater iMooonittog in die Oretaoeoua formation to New 
Jersey, XMaa HebiwiMWyomliife Greenland, and Bo- 
hemia, wim anw to the^rUan^ronlefly of Europe. 

8. [L 0 .] A tree of this genus. 

UzlpipGtt II* [Also li/rmppe, Imiptppe m MD. 
Uerepfipe: < ML. Urij^um: see iif^g4pium.j 
u Same as mipipium. 

1 liriplrtoil4tSdf(lM-p^^^^ [<OF. 

if UrntpiM, Uripipium (see UHpipUm^, -f -afal + 
a -edfl.] Hooded; wearing the liripiptam. 



T Bleak RndderMh ( LOru y rr e pOrmO). 

e e, and six or eight short strong spines in 
of the dorsal fin. L. porMamto la the mddms 
flih, log-flah, or barrri-flrii. ri a bTaoUah-freen oolor, tound 
IMMatoeto Cape Hatters AlaowrinanXeM Lam, 

IflMQ 

Ua^ (Us), n.t pi. Utee (U'tflx). [L*] A eontio- 
a Utigation.-lds mota, s_es iito P 3 W rited ; 

a oonliovcny, wtlliflut MriM fa 


FloweiliwBimiich ri L 4 HMr m tr $m TUtm 
ytfw, the taUp>tiw. m. • ftemen; a, frifltt 
c,eeMpeL 


the oommanoemeutof a c on lrovewy * 
the brlmrtng of an action thereon.—, 
pendlmniUgaBra A)Atotmal ^ 
Seottlaelo land, 
tog. 


^•oaato 

ItiiptDA 


Uis (IS.), jpl. Umet CP.. » Uto: ..e* 

1%, In kar., mm. 

Now of the Bsm. aa we rimlleleet to oaD them., 

k JaiinfM BcrieruriaiitCUrth p. 64 




Uibon (lis^bqn), n. [< JAtdnm , 
the capital m Portugal.] 1. A wl 
colored wine produced in the jmvliiee of^» 
tremadura in Portugal: so caOed from 
shipped at Lisbon.— M* A soft i 


Uiboneat 

TAA 0 m aalL Bee doM^^brUUontf under M2- 
Beef. 

tAm>m dlti-driak* See dieUdrink. 

UA (liA). a. [AIbo lewkt Bo. tuish; perlmpe 
conneoteid with 2«e2»i,] Stont; active. HaMi- 
weU. TProv. Eng.] 

tAtAmM&mm (lie-i-an'th^), M. pi [NL. (Grise- 
baoh, 1840), < Liiianthus -r hmp.] A eubtribo 
of gentUnaoeous plants of the tribe Ckirrmieoff 
eharacterised by the twioo-laruellate stigma, 
nsuidly exsertea, versatile anthers, and per- 
sistent style. It embraoM (( gouera, of wbioh JMsianfAuv 
li tho typ6^ ihrubi or tail horbv, oU nmtivM of Amorica, 
phiafly witnin tho troptoi. 

LielanthllS (lis-i-au'thus), fh [NL. (Aublet, 
1776), irreg. for ^LyaianihuSf intended to mean 
«oatha>rtio flower,’ erroneously formed < Or. 
^letv (^ur<-), loosen, dissolve. + flower,] A 
genus of herbs or shrubs belonging to the natu- 
ral order OenUatvemBud the tribe iThinmUm^ and 
type of the subtribe Uaianthtm^ characterised 
by large and usually handsome flowers, with a 
oampanulate calyx having oppressed and often 
obtuse segments, and a funnel-shaped corolla 
with an exserted tube. There arc abont so apeotea 
almost entirely conSnod to bopltial Amerloa Many are 
ooltirated for omamont 

litk (lisk), fi. Same as leak, 

Ufkaardlto (lis'kiird-it}, n. [< Idakoard (see 
def . ) + A hydrous arseniate of alumin- 

ium and iron, occurring in thin incmstations 
of a white or bluish-white color at Llskeard In 
Cornwall, England. 

Ulli glows. Same as Liale-ihread gUm, See 


3476 


gentleness, mildness, ease: see Mss, a.] To 
»; lighten; relieve;. abate. 

1 praye God yonre aorwe iym». 

iSumtTt Death of Blanoha L 210. 

(lis'^.n. p^L., < Gr. smooth.] 1, 
A genus of brachyurons decapod orustaoeans, 
or crabs. Leach, 1815. — 2. A genus of dipter- 
ous insects, of the family iftct^opeisfida;, founded 
by Mcigen in 1826. They are alendor ihlnlng black 
flies, most of which are rare, and whose metamorphoses 
are tiiiknowii. A. Ittaoetrina is the only Kuropean form. 


Xdslo stockillg. Same as lAale^hread stocking. 
Bee thread, 

Llllo thread. See thread. 

liinof. a. Same as lissen. 

ligp (lisp), V. [Also dial, lipseg; < ME. Ujtse. 
limn, lipsen, < AS. ^eolimhn (not recorded) 
(» D. liH 2 m \s MLG. wlispen = OIIG. MHG. 
Uspen, G. dim. or freq. Mspela b Bw. Uinpa ss 
Dan. Udrjw), lisp, < ^hsp, volips (s OHG. lisp), 
lisping, stammering ; prob. orig. imitative.] 1, 
infrans, 1, To pronounce the sibilant letters s 
and 8 imperfeetly, as by giving the sound of th 
(as in thin) or TH (as in this, either). 

Somewhat he UpmOM. for his wantownesse, 

. To make his Eiigllssoh swetc upon his tange. 

Chmutr, Gan. FroL to C. ^ed. Moms), 1. S04. 

2. To speak imperfectly, an in childhood; make 
feeble, Imperfect, or tentative efforts at speak- 
ing; hence, to speak in a hesitating, modest 

way. 

1 Mv'd in numbers, for the numbers came. 

Popet Prpl. to Satirel^ L 128. 

XL trans. To pronounce with a lisp or im- 
perfeotly. 

This they sack In with their mUke, and in their first 
learning to speake iUpt out this deuotion. 

Pun^tu, inigiimage, p. 286. 

Another gift of the high OcmL 
Whldw maybe, shall bare leani'd to you thanks. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

Ugp (lisp), n, [< li^, e.] The habit or act of 
llroing, as in uttering th for s, and th for g; an 
Indisunot utterance, as of a child. 

Lore those that lore good fashions, 
Good clothes and rioh— they Inrlte men to admire 'em ; 
That speak the Mm of oourt— oh, tis great learning! 

FUuilmr {and amdhtr), Elder Bnvthar, IL a 
She has natorally a voy agreeable voice and utterance, 
whieh She haa changed for the prettiest Mm Imaginable. 

StMliiTatler, No. 27. 

Um 0 r(li 8 ']^r),fi. [<ME,lgspcr;<liin>.v,,+^l,l 
One who lisps; one who speaks with a natural 
or affected usp or imperfectly. 

1 lemember a raoe of Mipsiv, fine persons, who took an 
av e r s i on to pertlonlar letters In our ungutgo. 

StMBTlittar, No. 77. 


The three North AnierlCHU species described by Walker 
were incorrectly aislgnod to this genus. 

IilBBajoufl curves, See curve. 

Liflsamphibia (lis-am-flbM-a), n,pl [NL., < 
Or. ?dffadc, smooth, -I- NL. Amphibia: see am- 
phihia.l A division of tho Amphibia, embra- 
cing tho naked or smooth as distinguished 
the 'mailed batrachians: opposed to Phractan^ 
phiUa, 

Usee (10 b), fi. [F., also lice, < L. lidum, thrum, 
leash, thread of a web: sooMst^.] In tapestry, 
tho threads of the warp taken together. The 
manner In which they are disposed determines the kind 
of tapestry, whether Aotcts-fiMC or baiss>MMs. 

lissen (Us'n), n. [Formerly also lisn^ origin 
obscure.] A cleft in a rook. [Prov. Eng.] 

in the Mme of a rock at Klngsooto in Gloncestershlre, 
X found a bushel of petrified cockles. 

dir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind 

Lissenoeifliala (lis-en-sef’a-lji), n,pl [NL., 
neut. pi. of lisseneephalus : seo UsseneophalouH.'} 
Those mammals which have smooth brains: in 
Owen’s system of classifleation, one of four 
prime divisions of Mammalia. The corpus oallo* 
sum is present and well developed <aa It is not In Lgen- 
eephaiai but the cerebral hemispheres sre small, leaving 
much of tlie olfactory lobes and of the oercbollum uncov- 
ered, and tlicir snrfaces arc smooth, having slight, few, or 
no convolutions (as Is not the case In Opreneephaia and 

edcntokS^^'^Sivptera and Jtodentia. 


cental or nioiiodelphous mammals, ns Oj/reneipAala 
to the higher series NducoMMa. Owen's Lyeneephala 
the marsiiplals and moiiotremeL or didulphian and < 
thodelphlan mammals : his Areheneephaia Included man 
nlouc. The lissehcephaloni bndu is Illustrated under 
gym* (fig. 1). 

Ussenceplialcma (lis-en-sef'a-lus), a, [< NL. 
Imenccphalwt, < Gr. hesde. smooth, + kyst^ahoc, 
brain : see encephalon,! Having a smooth cere- 
brum; pertaining to the lAssenoephala, or hav- 
ing thoir characters, 

lissena (lis'nz), n.pl [Of. lissen, a cleft.] In 
rope^making, the ultimato strands of a rope. E. 
n. Knight. 

LlBBOflafcUata (lis-^-flaj-e-la’q^). n.pl. jm., 
neut. pL of lisHojlageUatuH : see llssojUigeuate,! 
Flagellate infusorians proper, which have sim- 
ply a flagellum or flagella, out no collar ; a sub- 
class of FlageUata, contrasted with Choanofla~ 
gellata, and divided into Monadidea, Euglenoi~ 


2i8- 

, ^ ^ \ai* . #i«wuuy, Qiuwuku, ~r flugCl" 

latus: see JtugeUate^,! Simply flagellate, as an 
infusorian : having a flagellnm, but no collar or 
choana; ox or pertaining to the lAssoflagoUaia. 
iuome (lis’um), a. [A reduction of lithemmo, 
y. Of. Mm.] Limber; supple: flexible; 
lithe ; lithesome; light; nimble; active. Bome- 
times written lissom. 

A daughter of our meadowy yet uot coarse. 
Straight^ but as K aw ms as.a bawd wand. 

Tmngacfi, The Brook. 


Hapiwyly (lis'ping-li), ado. In a lisping 
nar; wftb a lisp. 

Jlfify n. [ME. Ms, Usss, Igsse, < AS. UAs, and 
orig. MUs, gentleness, mildness, ease, lenity, 
merey, fomveness, grace, favor (» Dan. lise 
SB Bw. Usa, solace, relief), < gentle, mild, 
' soft: see Mflbs^. So lissome for iMesome. Gf. 
hHsi, simllaily relaM to hMfhe.j 1. Belief; 
ease; abatement; cessation. 

flto woCnl hwto of pensniioe hadde a Nmi. 

fijeemiyirankUn's Trie, 1. Sift 

S. Comtet; happiness. 

iratom Of MtofNi (B. B T. ax L fi 60 a 


Uai^ (&•)•«• A [ME. Ntfsa, Bswm form represented later by (6) ME. Imtnon, lesU 

<■1 Bw. ma\ soften, w ^en, snbdne, <,Uss, non, uiSisn^ E. Ustsn, in which the f ‘ ' 


(lis'nm-nes), n. The state of be- 
ing lissome; flexibility; agility; lightness; 
lithesomeness. 

llssotridions (li-sot’ri kns), a. [< NL, UssotH^ 
chus, < Gr. smooth, -f $pi^ (rptX’)t hair.] 
Smooth-haired; liotriehtuu: saia of animals 
having hair that is cylindrical, or circular in 
section, and hence stnight and smooth. 

IdMomton(Us-{i-tri’t<^tn. [NL. (Bell, 1848), 
< Gr. Aioffdc, smooth, -r NL. Triton,! A genus 
of smooth-skinned Salamandndm. L. pmeUdus 
is the common or niiootli newt or eft of Greal Britain, 
thM^ SOT^cal^^eaparated from the created or warty 

llrt^ (list), V, [Early mod. E. also Igst, lest; < 
ME. listen, lesten, Uutsn, earlier hJesten, < AS. 
Mgatan (as loel. hmta), ust, listen, < hlyst, hear- 
ing (of. pehlgst, heari^) (as leal. Must, the ear ; 
of. W. emst, Ir. cHuas, the ear); with noun-for- 
mative -f, < Tent, y hhts, bear, which also ap- 
pears (a) with formative -a in AS. Ktosniem (h 
MHG. htssnen, lUaenen » Sw. Igssna), listen (a 

I is due to 


11# 

assoeiatlon with ME, Uait&n, E. (e) with 
formative ~sk in MD. Maehen mm MLG. Itdiched 
H MHG. Msekdfi, G. Mrtisoken K Dan. Mfske (> ME. 
iusken t), listeu; (d) with formative -r in D. 
luisteren k OHG. MUfren, MHG. Idstren, G. dial. 
laustem b Dan. lystre es Sw. Iffstra, harken ; 
and (c) with formative -Ja, absorbed, in OHO. 
hhsen, MHG, loaen, listeiy the Teut. •/ hlus 
(= Aryan V klus, as in OBulg. slyahati, bear, 
slukhu, hearing, Lith. klauagti, hear, paklusH, 
harken, klausa, obedience, Skt. ^anti, hear- 
ing, obedience) being an extension of ^ hlu 
(s Aryan klu, in L, eUtere, hesr, inclutus, 
heard of, famous, Gr. Metv, hear, kkvrdc, heard 
of, famous, etc.), whence AS. him, E. loud, etc. : 
see loud, client, etc.] 1. intrums. To attend; 
give heed ; harken ; listen. [Poetical.] 

led, my lone. and thou echalt here 
Bo u it hath blfille er thia 

hUL MS; 1 hear 

Some fkr off halloo break the alleDt air. 

Mfffon, Corona !• 480. 
Go forth under the open aky, and MM 
To Nature's teachinge. PryatU, Thanatopaia, 

Il« trans. To listen or harken to. [Poetical.] 
Then weigh what loaa your honour may auatalu, 

If with too credent ear you Kd hia aotma. 

Shak., Hamlet, L A 80. 
Hollowing one hand againat hia ear, 

To Mie a foot^fall, ere he aaw 

Tho wood-nymph. Tannyion, Palace of Art 

ligtM Oicit), fi. [ME. *list, lust, < AS. hlyst, hear- 
ing. gchlyst, hearing, = loel. Must, i^e ear: see 
lMt\ V.] 1. The sense of hearing.»2. An at- 
titnde of attention. 

Ill honoranoe of lean Ciyat 
Bltteth atUle d haueth lyd, 

Atid 3 if ae wOle to me here 
Off cure ladl xe mal lore. 

King Horn (B. B. T. 8.X p* 76. 

lifft^ (list), V. [< ME. listen, lynten, lesten, lus- 
ten (tt pron. as y), desire, also impors., please, 

< AS. igsian, impers., please (s OS. lustian ss 
D. lesten h MLG. lusten as OHG. tustian, lusten, 
MHG. G. Idsten, ge-Uisten s loel. J^sta s 
Dan. lyste ss Sw. lysta as Goth. lustOn, desire) ; 

< lust, desire, pleasure; see lust, n. Cf. htst, v., 
a doublet of list^, now depending directly on 
the mod. noun 2turt] I, trans. It, To please ; 
be agreeable to; gratify; suit: originally im- 
personal, with indirect object of the person. 

Whan hem lyd, the! remewen to other Cyteea 

MandeviUe, I'ravela, p. 88. 
And aomme aeyn that we lovon beat 
yor to be froa and do right aa ua led. 

Ckaueer, Wife of Bath's Tale, I. 80. 

2. Kaut, to cause to incline or lean to one side ; 
cause to careen or heel over, as a ship by force 
of a side wind or by unequal stowage of cargo, 
etc. 

n. intrans. 1. To be disposed or inclined: 
wish; ohooBe: like; please: with a personal 
w^eot : absolute, or followed by an infinitive 

And there oure host btgan hia horse areata^ 

And aeyde : “Lordyngea, herkneth If yow MaCr." 

CAaiiccr, Gen. FroLto C. T., L 828. 
They oppress the weak, and take from them what they' 
Mil iSy farce. LaUmer, Sermon bet. Edw. Yl., Iw. 

Imagining no so true pn^ierty at aoverrignty at to do 
what he lided, and to Mif whataoever pleaa^hla fancy, he 
quickly made hia kingdom a tennia-oonrl where hia anb- 
feoto ihould be the biSla. Sir P, atdney, Arcadia, II. 
To them that Mif the worlds gay ahowea 1 leave. 

ISmer, T. Q., VX. la. SS. 
The wind bloweth where It MlM. John ill. 8. 

But still he lets the peoifle, whom he aooma, 

Oa^ and ory ninuaeJt him. If they MN. 

if. Arnold, Empedoolea cm Etna. 

2. yaut., to inoline to one side or careen: as, 
the ship listed to starboard. 

Soon she MiM to port and filled ra^dly. . 

XXIX. 742. 

lifts (list), n, [< HE. Hat, lest, lyst, var. (after 
the derived verb Ust^) of lust, < AS, Midi, plea- 
Bure, desire: see Midi, n., and Hd|2,v.] If, De- 
sire; wish; choice; Inclination. 

To dyne I have no Mif, 

Tylll have some bolde bartm, 

Or come unketh seat 

IddaM GmM qf Bo&yn Hods (OhIM’a Ba^ 

If yoD wonld constdar yonr date, joa would have litfle 
Hif to alnib 1-wia. 

Basil, amf FV., Knight of Burning Psitle, 1. 4. 
Be aaw false Bernard where he lay fun low ; 

I need not swear hi had no Mif to orow. 

Pryden, Ooek and Vos, h M2. 
2t. Pleasure; lust. • 

Honeatto iny oMe Graondfatliar oallid that, when iDenna 



lilt 

8* HkmLj % eareenixig or louiliig to one fide: lift* (list), 
%s, tbe snip has a UsTto port. It. To bo 

In oonMOiieiioe of iMT and her 4rop ift, tlM forttou- 
tlo wif half-omptgr of water. 

r. a JhiMiN; Bailor^ Bwoeteaart* 

t a great IM, ibe [a boat] rodrad forward and aft 
umeti and went to tbe bottom In eight fithomacif 
dULilfii«r.,7.B.,LVILl& 

ligt^ (list), n. [< ME. < AS. wisdom/ 
ounninff, as OBJlitti as OFries. Ust, lest as I), list 
^ MLG. LG. list sa OHG. MHG. list, wisdom, 
prudence, ounning, artifice, G. list, cunning, 
artifice, b loel. Sw. Dan. Itef, wisdom, skill, cun- 
ning, B (ak>th. lists, cunning craft, will; orig. 

^cunning ’in the orig. sense ml that word, * know- 
ing’; wiw formative -f,< Tout. •/Ite in AS, tec^r- 
^Usfiian), learn, UBran, teach, .Bee 
dfi, terei, and of. toti.from the same 
Cunning; craft; skill. 


nian 
team and i 
ult. root.] 


Bluore me to kerne 
And of the onpe Mrue, 

Thu teoh him of alio tne IMe. 

KUiffUorniK E. T. S8S. 
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j, e. t [< MB. Uststu tjfstmt; < NtH , ««] 
It. To border; e^. Bee^fd, a., 1. 

Crownea of goolde and anre ttendeoentranerae teMas 
grene aa a mede, and tbe atremera down to the handea of 
^tony hla atlwards. Msritn (BL K T. B.X it UB. 

Moat of them, I mean among yonr Latin Itelatollaeffa, 
go freighted with mere Bartholomew Were, with trite and 
trivial mraaea only, gated with pedantic Shroda of School- 
boy Veraea. UowtU, Lett^ L L t 

A Danlih Ourtax, htttd with gold or ■liver, hung on hla 
left shoulder. Jfgton, IllatTEng., vi 

8. To sew or put together, as strips of cloth, so 
as to make a variegated display of color, or to 
form a border. 

The ahowery arch, 

With Mated ooloura gay, or, aaura^ guloA 
Delight! and puiUM the behuldora eye. 

J. madder, IL 

8. To cover with list, or with lists or strips of 
cloth: as, to list a door; hence, to mark as if 
with list; streak. 

He iteted the doora agalnit approaching winter bieeaoe. 

it, T. Ctete, Somebody's Nelghbora, p. tM, 

4, In oewp., to take off the edge of, as a board ; 
shape by chopping pr^arato^ to finishing, as 
a block or stave. JS. H. Knight, — 5. To nd|^ 
with raised borders of earth, as rows of Indian 


11^ (list n. and a. j;< 7tef, < 


iinir* vuBif/, n. oiuu H. IV 

AS. Mbt^a Dorderof olo% bD, lists, 

a border, margin, b OHG. Usta, MHG. Uste, G. 

tetete, strip, B loel. » Dan. ftete com, by throwing np a ivarow on each side with 

adouble-moldboardplow. [Western U^B.] 

LG. )ja border, strip. Not found ontside of Tent, 
and Bom. Some uses (e.g., def. 5) of are 
appar. of F, oririn, the F. lists being ult. the 
same word, and the immediate souroe of B. 

/tefS,] J, n. 1. Theouteredgeof auytking; a 
border, limit, or boundary. [Obsolete or poeti- 
cal.] 


And rtfl any brother or alator yat dusnen wyUmt-en ye 
lygpa of thre myle from ye cite deya 

itepNik OOda (B. E. T. S.X p. 44. 
The . . . situation ... la in the very farthest part A 
Mae of Europe, bordering vpon Ado. 

ffdftfuyt'a rogopM, L 479. 

1 am bound to your nleca, dr; 1 meiin, ahe la the Mat of 
my voyage. gAok., T. E,, 111. 1. a& 

Blado her right [hand] a oomb of pearl to part 
The Mda of auoh a beard m youth gone out 
Had left in aahea. Tannawofi, Marlin and Vivien. 

8. The border or edge of cloth, forming the 
selvae, and ugnally different from the rest of 
the fabric; also, snon borders collectively. This, 
which la torn or out off whan the cloth la mado np^ la uaad 
for many purposes requiring a cheap materliL 
Wnt GsnL Well, there went but a pair of aheara be- 
tween ua 

Irueio. 1 grant : aa there may between the Kda and the 
Telvet ahak., M. for M., L a SI. 

Hence— 8. Any strip of cloth ; a fillet ; a stripe 
of any kind. 

Oartered with a red and blue lift 

ahak.t T. of the S., 111. & 60. 
They make blaoke lists In their flesh, radng the sklnne. 

IHtrehas, Fllgniiiaga P* 499. 
There la axery boantiftal sort of wild Asa in this Oonntiy 
[the Gape of Oood Hqpel whose body li oniioudy striped 
with equal IMs of white and black. 

Voyages (lOOQ), I. 688. 

4t. The lobe of the ear; also, the ear Itself. 

^God, he snioot mo ones on tho teet 
For that I rente out of hla book a Iwt 
That of the atrook myn ere wax al deef. 

CAauesr, ProL to Wife of Bath's Tala L 684. 

' Le mol da roreUle, the lug or IM of th* eare. Cotgmss, 
They hane ginen It me aoimgl^l Me U vnderjthe Ms 


Partioulaily for use on growing oheck-rowed and Matsd 
ooHL SeC Amer., H. S., LVin. 296. 

6. In eotton^lturCf to prepare for the crop (an 
land) bv making a bod with the hoe, and alter- 
nating beds with alleys. [Southern U. S.] 
Thore la much difference of opinion upon the anbjoot of 
burning or Uttinff [in preparing the land for a cotton oropl. 

Ksm Amsr, ^Vimi Boot, p. 981. 

lists (list), H. [as D. lifst s G. Dan. lists b Sw. 
lista, < OF. UstSf F. lists b Sp. Pg. It. lisia, orig. 
a border, band, strip, in present use a roll or list 
of names, catalogue, < MHG. lists, Q. leiste (s 
AS. Kst, E. tegrri), a border, band, edge, strip: 
see list^,] 1, A roll or catalogue ; an enumera- 
tion of persons or things by their names ; as, a 
list of omcers or members of a society ; a Mri of 
books or of clothing. 

Tea ; til the Ng 

Of those that claim their oflicea this day 

By custom of the coronation. 

Skat., Hen. VIIL, Iv. 1. 16. 

I would not enter on my Mrt of friends . . • 
the man 

Who needlessly seta foot'upon a worm. 

Ooisper, Task, tL B60l 

What studont come but that you planed her path 

To Lady Payohe? . . . 

StUl her lists were iwell'd and mine were lean. 

TkiHtgeeii, Frlnoeaa, Iv. 

8. A book, card, or slip of paper containing a 
series of names of persons or things, or pre- 
pared for the noting of such names : as, a visit- 
^8-^; EwashingStef.— AottveUgt.lra;mfsll^ 
desoipave Ust, See the qualifying worda—A^llStl 
the list or the aggregate of the soms appropriated ter the 
payment of the civil officers of a government; henoe, the 
body of auoh offioen In a oountiy. (For the nie of tho 
‘ “ " ‘ FFse Hit, a Hat or 


phrase In Cheat 

categoiy of parUoular 


Hi atendard, hath i 

war agalnit teUgloii, and openly MM men of ita aide mid 
party* STAUsTtwy, Btraioiia, L xUL 

A aergaant made use of me to Inveigla oountry feUowv 
and MM them in the aervlM of the parliament 

Addtens Advanturea of a Shilling. 

8. To enter for taxation, as property of any 
kind, nponthe assessment-roll or a tax-book. 
[Local, U. S.] 

n. intrans. To enter the public service by 
enrolling one’s name ; -enlist : in this use partly 
by apberesis from snlist. 

At the age of flftoan,! went and MM for a aoldler* 

OoUsmitk, StroUIng inayer. 

Iilt8 (list), n. [Usually in pi. Mate; < BfB. ftete, 
Ijfste, < AP. ftete, with unorig. t (perhaps by con- 
rasion with OF. Mate, BIB. ftete, £. fteri, edge), 
prop. Usse, OF. lisss, lies, F. MoersPr. Ussa bSu. 
Tisa b Pg. lifa B It. lieeia, liasa, < BiL. Motel (^. 
ftetec), barrier (ftetes dnelU, barriers of a tourna- 
ment, the lists), appar. (^th ref. to the ropes 
used as baMers) orig. pi. of L. Udsm, thrum, 
thread, a small girdle. Of. BfHG. G. Utsts, cord, 
lace, file, bobbin; F. lisss, lace (see ftete).] One 
of the barriers Inolosiug the field of oomDat at 
a todmament; usually, in the plural (rarely in 
the singular), the space or field thus inclosed: 
now mostly used figuratively: as, to enter tbe 
ftete in behalf of one’s prinoiplos. 

No msn thorfore, up peyue of lew of lyf, 

No rnsno* ahot, polax, ne Shorte knyf 
Into the teM aende ne tblder brynge. 

Chuuosr, Knight'Aale, 1. 1687. 
To the MMs they eeme, and alimle-iword and gatmtlet 
wtt their light Bsou* and Jft, Bing and No Kugi it 1. 
A prince whoae qye la chooser to hla heart 
la addom iteady in the lists at love. 

Ford, Love's Saeilfloa iv. 1. 


\ who or thini 


ipt from aome general requirement 

(a) A ust of the ariidea e 


of both earea. Dswsr, Matoh me in London. 

6. In areih,, a square molding; a fillet. Also 
called Ztetef. 

In the beginning It [the Doric] was a vary simple order, 
aa It appears even now in aome plaoea ; the oapltal con- 
dating only of s large MM or square atone and a large 


which are 

revenue laws. (6) A tli^^per^TaU^te' fm^ml£ 
tance to any pubiio entcrtalnmetit ■Byn. List, BfH, Jisgis^ 
tsr, OttUdogus, JnssrUary, Sehsduk, Jtdl applies only to 
peraona invsimru and sehedak only to things; the rest 
apidy to both. IfM la much the moct general. A MM 
may he merely of namea without deaormtlon or order, 
■aaMMof ahqpaaMMofgmnaproscrlbod. NoB differs 


from Mm only in llroll 

gMon of Its ori^d roeani^ of a psper or 


6. In tern.: (a) A narrow strip from the edge 
of a plan£ (b) Thenpnerrail of araU^* 

M, Knight,~~7, A woolen fiap used by rope- 
makers as a guard for the band.— 8. Inrinning 
iron plates, a tbin ooat of tin applied prepara- 
tory to a thloker ooat. E, H, KnighL^%, A 
dose dense streak in heavy bread. SaUtwsll, 
rProv.Eng.]— 10, Aridgeof earth thrown np 
by a donble-moldboard plow, as in cultivating 
Indian oom. rWestem u. B.] — latml lista in 
dlptaroai Inaa^ me aides of the fronts as alaangolahed 
from ths oantral part or frontal stripe. 

XL o*. BCade of lists or strips of woolen sel- 
vage; made of list: as, list oarpet. 

IwiteM her aWteSloiig the galleiy, Imr quiet freed 

s Eyra xvU. 

That nolda araatura (the bailer) eame Into the dining 
soom In a flaonaliQWB and MM ihoea. 

Iffahwn, little Dotri^H m. 


periona and In fdnt aug- 

w vrinnw meaning of S roUed 

parchments Jaautsr lussreati an 
fbnnallty and frSlne«*^defr[i], perhaps according to 
a legal or oustomaiy form: aa a regmsr of voters, of 
mirnagea or of deaths. Cfatalogus auppoaea ordcriy ar- 
nuigement and some fullnesa of deaonption: as, a mto- 
logus at the palnttima In a gallery, of tbe apeohnena In a 
muaeum, of the hooka In a Uhrary, or of the students in a 
oollege. Anfritewtefy Is a lift of property, generally with 
prlosa or vduea, made for legal or huaineaa purposes aa 
on a dlsaolutlon of partnemp. A sehsdfds la allse of 
tblngii made for any purpose, and showing what they aro 
both in a genM view and In aome detau: aa aaoMiila 
of vtudlea, or of aiitea* 

lilts (list), ff. [< lisdh, ft.] I, trans, 1. To put 
intoalistoreatalogue; register; enroll. 

They may he MM among the upper aervlng-men of 
aome great honaehCld. Jffftea. 

Aa we have seen who were called faithful by the apoa. 
tollcal men, wa may alio perceive who ware MMsd by 
them In the oafrdegne of hcretioa. . _ 

^^Jsr. Tmdsr, Works (ed. 1S85X TL tia 
Though all tb’ Inhahltanta of aea and air 
Be MM In the glutton's bUl of fare. 

Cbwteg, On a Oardte. 

Speolfloally— 8. To register the name of as a 
soldier; muster into the public servioe as a sol- 
dier; enlist: in this sense partly by aj^eresia 
from ffiiiteli 


Diiie qf GteuMMer, quoted In Htrutt’alSporta and 
[Paatlmea p* 919. 

lllt^ (list), e. t, [< Usfi, It.] To inclose for a 
tournament, or for any oontest: used especial- 
ly in the past participle. 

Then dare the holdeat of the hostile train 
To mortal combat on the MM rialn. 

Pmlllad, vU.66. 
Onnelvea*bcheld the Ustsd Held, 

A light both lid and fair. 

iSaMt, Marmloii, 1. is. 

Ulb^ Gist), n, [A var. of lisk, Issk: see teak.} 
Tbe flank. [Prov. Eng.] 

AM sit pork, a bony piaoe 

liltel aiB'tel), n. [< F. Ustsl,.listeau, dim. of 
Itete, a list, ^et, roU: see Mat*.] In arch,, a 
narrow list or fillet : a reglet. 

lilten (lis'n), v. [< BiE. listnsn, Mtafriait, teate- 
nen, listen; with formative -n, < listen, Instsn, 
E. list! see Mafi, v.1 I, fatrana. To attend 
closely with the design of hearing; give ear; 
harken; hence, to give heed; yield compliant- 
ly: as, to listen to reason. 

Pam Minst lyueiy« let for no ahama 

DsMnieM qr 3Vog (B. B. T. B.X 1- 811A 
I Mnsd iat the Oloidc to obtane 
Diyea lateit bower, 

d^lMMsr, tr. of Da Baitu'k Weeks, L i. 
My Lord, let me lutreat yon to stand behind this Skreen 
sadaststk Cangms, Doable*Dealer, v. lA 

Where street met quay a flddle’a aoond beguiled 
A knot of MMoM folk. ^ 

• WmaMMtSris,BumTini^ 


t, to he eager to hear or get information 
ling; fnqnlre after. 

Here oomee my servant Travers, whom I sent 

"" *''*** '^ ISKITS*. IV.. 1 1. « 

ZLt trans. To hear; attend to; give heed to. 
Aa it lafre to a foie foly to oarpe. 

So la it wit a wlaemannls werqia to Nfrym 

DsStrustien of Trag (B. B. YaX L 80SL 
lariy.vonhhaafotoi^ulitelite. 

SMA, 1 Hen. v. A 10A 
AtwhlohXoeiaed,andMMm*dthemawbllA 

jraten, Ciiffrona L 66L 

To Hslsn otttt, to And ont. 

Jenkto, eorae hither : go to Ifradlord, 

And NMfii out yoor felh^ W||y._ 

wTSMiA Qeorge-a' Gt ei D a 

llftMMr(lis'nto).N. r<MB.Nf<Mr«(t);uiMM 
4- -M-i.]' One wDo lutens; a harkener. 




And with me Fhlltp, 1 — . ^ 

ffimiigarab The Brccfc. 

liitar^ (lis'tto), a. [< Kri*, o., 6, + U 
aprfea sn imiaement, of the nature of a plow, . 
lywMeh open fnnows at proper dis tan e os from 
eaoh otlmranfoiiniod,intlmbottoMof 
maiio or other grain is i^ted by a dfilL Tbs V 



llilw aa4 driU hftv* IM ooBiMiltd In OM innlMBai^ 

nnd drlU^i^tlnf m ilmidlinxmiiy pvfonnad 

gwnnwiiiof cwBfiiiop Mnwisn tno mwi oi immw oon* 
]liler^(ll8^tS)|fi. -tfrl.] One who 

mekee e Uit or roll; npeoifloallr, in Bone perte 
of the United States, an appraiser for the pur- 
pose of taxation; an officer whose duty it Is to 
make lists of taxable property. 

Uitor>t (lis'tdr), n. [MEir U$im^ < 
OF. U8Pr9f tot litre. C L. lector, a reader, < le~ 
pef»(>F. lire), read: Boeleetor.} 1. Areader. 
^8. A preaching friar; a lector. 

Uitar^. a. See Imter, 

Liettm (liB'te-ii), a. [NL. (B. Brown, 1813), 
named after Mamn Xister, an English physician 
and naturalist.! A genus of small terrestrial 
orchidaceous plants St the tribe Neoftiem, char- 
acterised by ffistinct spreading sepals and pet- 
als, an entire or two-lobed lip longer than the 
seiialB, and a very short column, me itam it slin- 
ftoead areo4 uid bean two enb-oppoilte iestea. There 

^ apedea mwlns in Enrope, temperate Alia, 

‘ Aomrioa. see fHttpMScIf. 

L (lis-td^ri-gn), o. [< lAeter (see lAeter- 

4m) + das.] Of or pertalningto Sir JosephLis- 
ter ; specifically, pekaining to a method of anti- 
surgery introduced byhim. SeeXistcrism. 
IMcIbo ^'tdr-in), n. [From Sir Joseph Zls- 
ter, the founder of antmptic surgery?] An 
antiseptie preparation coiunsting of a solution 
of bensoic acid, boric acid, thymol, etc. 
pwfcwrijm, 0 . A See Lieieriee. 

XSteilfiBI (lis'ter-izm), a. [< lAator (see def.) 
+ -<»iii,] An antiseptic method of opemting in- 
troduced by Sir Joseph Lister, an English sur- 
geon (born 1827). it wai dealgned to effeot the total 
eamlndon of living germa from anigioal woundi. A qmgr 
^ oartKflIo aoluuon wai hrought to play over the part 

' ' ■ ■ * ■^'1 reault 

iheaiu^ 
. ^ doady 

oartidllo aola 

were distnrlMM M little m poa- 

_ ring recovery. Some of the featurea of the early 

forma of Liater'a method have fallen into dfanie, bnt tlie 
recognition of the impurtanoe of the ezclniion of living 
germe from aurgicol woniida, of the danger of the iiitroduo- 
fion of germa from air, inatrumenta, appliancea of all kiiida 
and the haiida of thoeu operating, and of the valne in thli 
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8. Marked by languid inactlTity; manlfeiting 
relaxed attention ;lnanimate : as, a listisM attf 
tude. 

Hia NSlim length st noontlda would he atretoh. 

Ofoct Sissy* 

With a half mile She let fdl the sold 
And gUetening gemaher tteSm hand did hold. 

WffifimJlofTii, Earthly Paradiae^n.810. 

■lyn. L Gsralmi. leMmL me fWiw 
ana the corefiM do not oexe or deaire ; the mtee and the 
MoieiK do not care enough to oonqner thdr ahiinking 
from activity or work, me worda may all indioatea tern- 


Uto 


pnyeroffimpUwtion; BrabUeoriaWMli^ 
pllMtion to God, oipeeiajW In proMMloBo. , 

me^BManlng hymna and paalmndj a^ nf a yia a trfim 

aUttSSrtSMaraltmofM^, a£a!rAi‘ 

forbidden in mil aanie to make any NMff wl 


not oaring; fig^ la litoatly lying Sat on one'a back, not 
ronaliig one’a aeif at all. igndS^ndlflerent; tUOm, in- 
different and languid. XuSeiaaow not naoeaearily Imply 
blame. 

llstleedy (listaes-li), ads. In a listless man- 
ner; without attention; heedlessly. 

liitlessness (list'les-nes), a. The state of be- 
ing listless; indliferenoe to what is passing; 
languid inattention. 

liit&KUBtm^* C<»gfl,a.,-l--^l.] (2nick 
of hearing. HamoeU. [Prov. " ’ 


make any Wmlm wUhln 

tbeeily.hytliialawotAroadliia 

JMwksim Antlqp, 1. xUL L 
8. Specifically, in8frifpto,anappointedfonn of 
responsive prayer, used as paA of a serriee or 
sraarately. me moat important varietlea have beantha 
fodm^ : Ca)Z(aifip<oalormfraal wimifra found in the old- 
eat Utnrglea or euobailatlc oOoea eapedmly In the intro- 
duotonrdlvlaion. Bubharethemn^andiAiiMoftheOrl. 
ental fmva oonatatlng of a aerfea of hrief olauai, moitty 
beglnnt^ ^In behalf of," then naming the ptnoD or thing 
prayed for, and eondndlng *‘latuibeaeadhina LorA" wlffi 
the reapunae i^iW elaVaon. Thara ware orIgliiaDy Sve 
oh liunlM in the liturgy: the initial diaoonloa or ira- 


UlUyi (Ust^U). ode. [I 
(pbs.) UeUUg)i Hetljf, o. 
HaUimlh [mv* 


UfU^ (Urtni), a<fif"j[u. UsM,, < AS. Utme 
(aOHG. MHG. IMeUa), eiwi^ai^,< 


D. UtOf/li m Dui. 
Easily; distinctly. 


unvdoped in dreaainj 
or other germicide, ^ 
•ibte during m 


ieed, ppr. Lieterieing, K Lister (see Lisierism) 
-f -iso,] To treat by Sir Joseph Lister’s an- 
tiseptic method. Bee Lisieritnu. Also spelled 
Listerisc. 

Patlenta are LMariiod, to nae a hoapital term, Juat aa 
beer and wine are nowadays **Paitetti1aod,’' to uao atrade 
term - whiob means that, by their reipMtive methods, 
they are sealed agaiust the entrance of the germs of die- 
Ntnetmth Caoury, XXIV. S46. 


Ultar’inoM. See^we. 
liStfta (lIst'M), a. [< U»fi, n., 


tentive, 


+ -jTkf.] At- 


Who all the while, with greedle UttMi eares, 

IMd stand astonisht at his curious uSll. 

£(pmttr, Oolln Clout, 1. 7. 

Jigtiiigl (lis'ting), n. [Verbal u. of Unit, v.] 1. 
The act of attaching a list or border, or of 
binding with list. 

Here I must breath awhile, to satisfy some that perhaps 
might otherwise wonder at such an aooumulatlon of bene- 
fits, like a kind of embroidering or litUiw of one favour 
upon another. Sir H, Fettoii, Aeliqiilw, p. Sll. 

8. A list or border of cloth, etc. 

Shoes bound round with gfffng band. Mery ffowOf. 
8. The act of cutting away the sapwood from 
the edge of a boara.^4. The stnp thus out 
away.— 6. In apri.. the throwing up of the 
soil Into ridges. [U, 6.] 

The drawback to thlsIMiig is due to the fact that cloee 
to the edgei of the furrow on each sidu a row of weeds 
sprlnga upi SeL Amer,, N. 8., LVl tt. 

BfliillgB (Us’ting), n. [Verbal n. of e.] 
I. The act of making a list or catalome.— 8. 
In land laws of the United States, an allotment 
or assignment of land by the government. 

An attempt waa made to atteck the validity of the IM- 
4mg<AiMs land by the general government over to tho 
•tite, which is equivalent to a patent In passing to it the 
feeahi^ Mffonia Lew Jtliiirt. 

(lis’ting-plou), n. A plow with a 
double moldboard, apeoially desired for list- 
ing, or throwing the soil up into ridges. [U.B.] 
XiX^EtlMartm^ BeeSmremT^ 
SmiS(li«t’les),a. Of.lMf- 

lisi.1 1. Indiserent to or taking no interest 
in wnat happens about one; languid and un- 
; as, a Hftisfts hearer or s^tator. 

I, Nffta. yet mtleaa 
nM pnMpWv 1 


U»t, ounninK, + -Mm ; see Uifi and 
nii^ly; elyly. 

He ful UMU hem ledes to that loueii sohippe, 
ds taust bl-bende tuanee hem to hade there. 

WONsm qf JPulsfne CB. E. T. B.X L S741 

liat-mill (list'mil), fi. In gm-eutiinff, a wheel 
covered with list or selvage of woolen mate- 
rial, used for polishing stones cut en cabochon. 
[Obsoloscont.l Also lisUeheel. 

Ustnasst. a* Clzreg* < + •^ochhJ] The state 

of listening; attezition. 

Then take me this errand, 

And what I ahsl prophecy with tentiue MOsnes haroken. 

Afindd, ill. 264. (2>av<M.) 

liston (lis'^), II. [< OF. listovi, < lisio, a list: 
see Its ft,] In ker» , a scroll or ribbon upon which 
a motto Is inscri^d. 

list-pan (list’pan), n. A perforated skimmer 
used in tin-plate manufacture. XT. JCnight. 
list-pot (lisrpot), n. In tifhplate fmmf., the 
last of the senes of five pots used in coating the 
iron plates. 

The lis^petf which contains a layer of melted tin about 
one-quartor of an inch doop. 

Wehlt Qalvanoplastlo ManlpulatloDS, p. 618. 

listred (lis'tred), n. [< W. Uoatraid, a oom- 
meusure, lit. a vesselful, < lUmir, a vessel.] A 
Welsh oom-measure, equal to 8| imperial bush- 
els, or 4 United States (Winchester) bushels. 
This is the statement of the parliamentaiy returns of 1870, 
where It is reported as stul in nse. According to l)r. 
Young, it was M), 21, 82, or 24 gallons in different luoalitlea. 

Ust-wheel (list'hwel), ». Swo as lieUmilU 
list-work (Jist'wdrk), n. A sort of appliqud 
work in which list is sewed upon a garment out 
out of fabric of any kind, edi^ to edge or over- 

Us^afs ’ii), a. [A dial. var. of lusty.] Strong ; 
powerful. [North. Eng.] 

LUty mene and Sble. Linodn MB., t B, ' (HaUMB.) 
lit^t (lit), a. and n. [ME. Ut lut, lut (also Ute, 
lute, lute, partly as abbr. of Htol, lyiel, llttie), < 
AS. lyt s OB. lut, little: see little, and of. Ute^.] 
Little. 

Fdaw, he add, herim a Hgt, 

And on myno errand go thou tyte. 

jrsVcSiitad. Ft. V. 48, 1 6i (HcOOmB.) 

lit^ (lit), n. [< ME. lit, little, < loci. Uir, color, 
dye, earlier complexion, face, countenanoe, b 
AS. wlite, beauty, splendor, form, hue, fkoe.] 
Color; dye ; stain. JTrov. Eng.] 

UtSf (Ut), ff. t. [< ME. Htt^iten, < loel. Ufa, 
dye, color, < Utr, dye, color: soe n.] To 
color; dye. 

We use na dathea that are lUttde of dyverae oohmrei; 
oore wlffea ne are no^te gayly anyed for to piece os. 

M8:iAnS^ A. 1 17, f. 88. (HdUdig.) 

(lit). Preterit and past participle of Ugkt^. 
lit^ (lit). I^terit and past partioiple.of 
lit. An abbreviation of Hiertu and mcfa%; also 
of litefature. 

Utl^ n. Plural of EfeS. 

litany (Ut Utanies (-nis). [Early 
mod. E. Utanie, < ME. letanie, < OF. letaude, F. 
Utanie m Pr. letania m Sp. letania s Pg. ladaL 
tiha s It. Utania, letania, ietana (in F., etc., ugu- 
aUy in pi.), < LL. UtankL< Gr. Ariuvda, an en- 
treating, a Utany, < hralvetv, rare form of kira- 
vii}stv, pray, < Tdreedat, XteeecBai, beg, pray; of. 
hr^, prayer: see Hie*.] 1. Primarily, a solemn 


log the greatmteroeealmiiy the priest after oonaeoratlon, 
and a olodng litany attar oauununion. In theWoat each 
Utanlea were in nae for many oenturieajbnt they have not 
been retained in the Eoman ObnnlL whloh boa however, 
venldea before the introlt and the Eyrie after It (6) In 
the day honra and other olDoei almilar Utanlea often fonn 
part of the aervtoe in both Eaat and Weat (e) As lepa- 
rateolUeea in the Weatem Church, Utanlea have been used 
alnce the fifth oentiuy, eapeoially In prooeadoneof dergy 
andpeoffie. The earueat form eftheae was the repetition 
of Eyrts alaKsoii a great number of tbnea without variation, 
the petitloni of the miiial litanies being omitted. Some- 
what later the exiatliig Westeni form was devdoped, be- 
ginning with the Eyrie and tnvooatiOD of the Trinity, fol- 


nwur follows very doady the modd Just deeeribed, but 
omitaaUinvooationaof aelnta redteageneraUyaeveral pe- 
titions in inooMsion before insertiiiir aresponiet ind makee 
a few additions. (SeedraracoMomS.) It Is, properly speak- 
ing, a aqiarate aervioe, bnt Is ragnlarly laia after the third 
ooueot at morning prayer on Bnndaya Weduesdi 
Friday^ On Sonda^ and holy days It Immedlat 


Bduesdsy^ auS 

mediately pre- • 


aenrioikorelaeiiaaidaepenteiqr. In 
;hardk three ' 


idiyi. 

„Jeaffie 

the Boman CathoUo Ohurdi three Utanlea are reoognlied 
fCruaelnpnbUo worahip: (1) the Litany of the Bainia; (8) 
the Litany of the Heued Virgin, or Litany of Loreto; and 
(8) theliiaiiyoftheMostHolyKameof JeauB. BeeIttaSL 
And aonge the frtonye 
And other gode oiyaona. 

Jtcb, qfGkmcssUrf p. 40& 
Hence'— 8, Any earnest suppUcation or prayer. 
[Poetical.] 

We peaaed, and Joined a crowd in auoh like gnlie^ 
Who through the town aang wofni Htaniet. 

WUitam Jfcfrii, Earthly Faradlae, I. Ifi 
DeaOMI’S Utany . Bf^diaemUea^MUnetlreiid^ 
—Lesser litany* (U) The petitions derson, OhrMc 
detson, Xyrie eieison, each said thric^aa at the beglmii^ 


of the 


masa or 


ne tnuial 


Jxvrd (or Christ), have merc^ upon ns." <6) The same 
petitions with the following versides er prayers and 
responses In the litany in the English Book of Common 
Prayer, allowed to be omitted at disoretion in the Ameri- 
can Book, (e) Tho same petitions with the following ver- 
ddea and responaea in the Ordera fur Morning and Even- 
ing Prayer. 

litSJiy^esk (lit ^ni-desk), n. In the JngUcan 
Ch., a movable desk at which a minister or 
reader kneols facing the altar, while he recites 
the Utany. it la placed in the body of the ohuroh, in 
frontof the door of the rood-screen or chanceL Thiapoai- 
tlon outside the choir or aanetnaiy is intended to accord 
with the penltentld character of the litany. Also called 
oorrect^) faldstool. See out under 

litany-gtool (Ut^g-ni-stdl), ti. Same as Utany- 
desk. 

lltarge^t, n. An obsolete variant of UUta/rge. 

litargiat,lita]m^,fi. Middle EngUshvarfints 
of leStargjA. Vkaneer. 

lltatiOHt Oi-tft'shpn). fi. [< L. UtaUoiin-), a for- 
tunate or successful sacrifice, < Utare, make a 
favorable sacrifice or offering, obtain favorable 
omens.] A saorlfioii^. Baiky, 1781. 

Utcbl Oioh'D, fi. [NL. (P. Soimerat, 1776), < 
ChiiuHcM; Bee8cM.j A^nusof sapindaoeons 
trees included by Benthm and Hooker in the 
genus NepjteUum. There is butone qiedea. whldi is 
eenfined to Ohina, the taatern part of India, and the Phflhv 
pine Uhuida,pvodaofaig an edible fruit, the fisM. -SeeikM 

Utch-OWli n. See Uok-owl. 

Ut, D., Utt. D. An abbreviation of the Latin 
Xitoranifii {lAtterofuim) Uoofor— -that is. Doctor 
of Letters. 

lit do Juotloe (18 dd shfis-tfisO* [F. : Ut, bed 
(< L. fMfiNLbed: see litter, n.); de,ot\ Juatiee, 
n^ce.] Md of Justice, ^e hw. 

lltoifi a. and n. [< ME. Ute, lyte, Imte, par^ 
abbr. of Utel, lytel, Wtel, Uttle (cf. mmeh, ME. 
mueke, moehe, abbr. of mnohel, meeM), partly 
from Ut, lyt, little: see 8f3L and Mtito.] L a. 1. 
Little. 

It aemed that he oarried hit anay. 

Ckoiiosf , ProL to Canon's Yooman’a Tale, L 14. 

Fram this exploit he aaVd not great nor iOf, 

We On TWHK^ SL 9B* 


Uli 

8. Oflofrruik. 

• He ne lefte far rajae ne fhender 
In ilkiuMie nor In memlilef to 
The ferreste in hie perlMoho^ moohe end iltiL 
• Okmotf, Gien. ML to C. T., L 4M. 

JL ft. Alittle; admail amount; ashorttime. 

Ocdd wntcr ihel not grere ni hot n iyit. 

OAmiMr, Mm of Uw'e lUep L K4. 

Ao for to fore tfane with thl frende f idy It wereb 
Ite he thet loneth the leliy lylf of thyne ooaeitetiL 

Aowmofi (BX xIlL 14a 

He eede me e iufo blnore li doth thet he wm ete deda 
iroIyihN4(£.BLTLa)ilk.8a 

^ a imall quantity or degree*.Uta 
and little; anduelly or dowly. 


Nil hut of elr rererhereolottiK 
And ereve It weeteth Nfo ena Me [rer. UM eww. 

OJkauetr, Snmmoner'e Tele, L SIT. 

Ute^ (U'td), n.; pL Hta (-te). [Or. Xirf, prayer; 
Boe litany,] In the 6 ^. Ok,, a religious pro- 
ooBBlon aoeompanled with prayer; prayer for 
a special object made during such a proceBsion. 
-Ute. r< F. -Hike a Sp. s Pg. 4itko a It. 
-Itto, < L. -Utkujf, < Or. a stone. The form 
4ttk is directly from the Li. and Gr. ; the form 
~Ute is partly fh>m the F, -lithe (pron. ISt). and 
is p^y due to conformation to the unrelated 
suffix 4fo9 as used in mineralogy.] An ele- 
ment (a quasi-Buffix) in names of minerals, sig- 
nifying *Btone’: same as ~lith, 

litelt, a., n., ade,f and «, A Middle English 
form of little, 

liters, n, A Middle English form of Utter, 

Uter^, utre^ (Ifi'tdr), n, [< F. Utre, < Gr. kirpa, 
apoun^ > LL. Utra, a pound, ML. a measure 
01 liquids (> F. Utron, an old measure of capa- 
city): see Mtra.] • The unit of capacity in the 
metric system, equal to 0.88036 imperial quart, 
or 1.056 United States quarts; the volume of 
one kilogram of water at its maximum density. 
It WM intondod to be m nearly equal m poaotble to one 
oublo deoimeter, and In faot ita departure m>m thla la ez* 
tNm<fly amalL and has never been aatlafaetortly deter* 
mined. The liter la a volume aaoertalned by weighing. 
It la not a veaaei: and the temperature of the veaael that 
holda It la only defined for the puzpoae of teatingatandarda. 

literacy (ut'e-ra-Hi), n. [T^literaW + -ey.] 
The state of being literate ; knowledge of let^ 
ters; ability to rood and write; possession of 
education; also, condition with reference to 
education : opposed to illiteracy, 

Maaaaohnaetta ii the first atato In the Union In Meraey 
In Ita native pupulatiuii. 

Aw Eng, Jmar, qf Education, XVU, 54. 

literal (lit' 9 -ral), a, and n. [< OF. literal, F. 
literal as Sp. Uteral s Pg. litteral salt, litterale, 
letterale, < LL. littcraliH, literaUe, of or belong- 
ing to letters or to writing, < L. Uttera, Utera, 
a letter, litterw, literm, letters: see letter‘d, n.] 
I. a. 1. Consisting of, expressed by, or repre- 
senting letters; aq>habetic. 

Bo hauc 1 don, after myne entont 

With UtUrall oarootea for yonr sake ; 

Tham oonntnrlng In sable fines blaka 

Emn.^ Mtcnaif (B. B. T. S.X L 6606. 

The Mtfffld notation of numbers wm known to Eurqpeaas 
before the dphera. JoMcon, 

8 . Aooording to the letter of verbal expression. 
fa) Aooording to Inherent or fundamental purport; free 
fira figure or varlatlan of meaning; eiaot; preolae; pri- 
mary: M, tho Utcrai meaning of words used metaphorl- 
oaUy; to use the moat MaroT exnreaalona, (5) In aooo^ 
danoe with the natnnU or eetabllahed use of language; 
oonformable to the most obviona intent; real; authentlo : 
aa the Marnf meaning of an author: Maraf Intorpretatlon. 

Thongh some dlfforenoea have been fll raised, yet We 
take comfort In thla that ell Clergymen within Our Bealm 
have always moat williiigly anbaoribed to the Artlolea aa- 
tSbUsbed: which laan argnment toUa that thqy all agree 
in the traa usual, literal meaning of the said Artidea. 

fiogaf DeoheraEon prefixed to the Thirty-nine Artlolaa. 

That is properly the Marat aenae which lathe lint mean- 
ing of the oomtnaud In the whole oompleslon. 

Jar. Tartar, Worlca (ed. 1886), n* IIL 

LfCarof interpretation In Borlptnre m In other books re- 
■nlta from the ordinair use and force of the words. It 
glvea the aenee which me words pipxlmately signify ao- 
oordlug to the writer’s Intention. Thlamaybedtherthe 
proper or the metephorloal meenlnat 

J, H, JUtlMt, Dlot. Duct Hist Theol., p. 417. 

8 , Following the letter or exact words. 

The oommon way whfoh we have taken la not a Marat 
translation, but a kind of paraphrase, or eomewhat which 
is yet more loose, betwixt a paraphrase and Imitation. 

Dryden, tr. of Juvenal, Ded. 

4. Exact: especially, mechanically precise: as, 
the too Uierat execution of an order.— 6 . Ohar- 
acterized by a tendency to regard everything 
in a matter-(tf-faot, unimaginative way: as, a 
very Utoral person. -lAteral artttunettfib tdybta.-- 
ieetlmMnS«iyB. 

ai9 


8479 

ILt ft. Literal meaning. 

Howdangoronaitlaln senatUethlngatouaemelaidior- 
loal expreaahma unto the peopleb and what abenrd oonoelta 
they wttl awaUow In their nSrSkt 

air T, Bnwac, Vnlg. Bir., Iv. lU 

UtanUaatton. Uterallae, etc. See UtmOlm- 
tton, etc. 

Utimiimi (llt'^r^-izm). n. [s F. littMUme: 
< literal + -tom.]" 1. Literal mtoipretatiou or 
understand!^; adherenoo to the exact letter 
or precise signifioanoe, as in interpreting or 
translating.— 2. In art, exact rendenng or rep- 
resentation ; unimagpuative exactness. 

He shunned the MefoMm'of both fonn and color that 
jarred the Ideel vision. The 8Mto, III. 147. 

llteralist (Ut'e-ral-lst). n. [■ F. UttifoUete = 
Bp. (rare) Uteralieta; < Uteral + -fof.] 1. One 
wno adheres to the letter or exact word; an 
interpreter according to the letter.-— 2. In art, 
an exact copyist; ono who draws or paints with 
unimaginative exactness. 

llteraJ%(lit-e-rari-ti),fi. ^ [-F. Zif^raKfrf; as 
Uteral -r -4^.] The quality of being litoral; 
literalness; verbal or literal meaning. 

IhoM who are atm bent to hold thbobatinatoMarafo^. 

Divorce^ L IL 

litwaUzatiOll (Ut^e-^-i-s&'shon), n. [< liter- 
.] The act of Uterauzii 


alieo + -ation,' 


ing or ren- 
the act of redndng to a literal 


dering literal ^ luxe Orel/ VL x-euuwxxjK m 
meaning. Also spelled UteraUeation, 
litemUia (lit's-rm-iz), «. f.; pret. and pp. literal- 
i0ed,ypT,UteraU0lnff, [< Zttoral + -ie». J To ren- 
der literal ; conform or adhore to the letter; in- 
terpret or put in practice according to the strict 
meaning of tho words. Also speflod HteraUee, 
literalim (lit'<;-r^l-l-z6r), n, Ono who literal- 
izes; one who iuterprets or understands liter- 
ally, Also written litorafitwr. 
literally (lit Vral-I), ade. In a literal manner 
or sense ; aecoriLiug to the strict import of tho 
word or words ; exactly: as, tho city was Uter- 
ally destroyed; the narrative is literally true. 
llteralneBa (lit Vral-nes), n, Tho state of be- 
ing literal, (a) Litoral Intorpretatlon or import (5) 
The tondenoy to glfe to ovotythfng a liieml or mottor-of- 
faot Interpretation; want of ImagliiativenOM or Ideality. 

Ike M^new and the logic which they [the Puritans] 
applied to everything they applied portfoulai’ly to the doe- 
trines of provlaenoe and of prayer. 

If. a Hist Amer. Lit, L Id. 

literariaa Olt-e-rft^ri-an), n, [< literary + 
-an,] One who is engaged in 1 Iterary pursuits. 
[Recent.] 

Mr. J. A. Fronde, the historian, Is the latest Htcrartan 
to lay aslde^ temporarily, weightier work and Indnlge In 
the writing of fiotion. The Amcrioan, XVIL 801. 

literary (llt'g-rft-ri), a, [= F. lUtAraire ss Sp. 
literarJo sa Pg. Utterario = It. letterario, < L. Ui- 
terariue, literariua, belonging to letters or learn- 
ing, < L. Uttera, Utera, letter, nl. letters, learn- 
ing: see letter^, 91 .] 1. Pertaining or relating 
to letters or literature; proper to or oonsist- 
ing of literature : as, property; literary 

fame or history; litera/ry conversation. 

He hM long outlived his century, the term oommonly 
fixed M tho test of Msroip merit 

Johneon^ l*ref. to Shakeapearo. {Latham,) 

Chaucer had that fine literary aonso whioh Is m rare h 
Bonlus, and, united with it, m it wm In hlnu asaurea an 
ImmorUllty of fame. Lowell, Btndy Windows, p. 100. 

The laiuniage of the Bible Is fiuid, paasliig, andMwwry, 
not rigid, fixed, and aolentlflo. 

Jf. Arnold, literature and Dogma, Fret 

2. Versed in letters: occupied with literature; 
especially, engaged in writing books. 

He liked those Msfory cooks 
Who skim tho cream of others’ booka 

Mre, H, More, 


Utciury Slid BoliiiAlflo IBstllnllt^ 8 

tutten. 

Utexfoto (lit'g-rftt), a, and »• [as F. lettrd ss Sp. 
Hterato = Pg. Utterato h It. litterato, letterato, 
< L. UtteraUa, Uteratne, lettered, learned, < Bf- 
tera, Utera, letter, pi. letters, learning: see let- 
kfr^,n,] 1, a. 1, Having a knowledge of letters; 
possessing education; instruoted: opposed to 
illiterate, 

Tho ^Bgmsn aea, that doth divide 
Burope from Asia, tho sweet HteraU worid 
From the barbarian. 

CbumiafH Qsitr and Fompey, T. L 

2. Of orpertainingto letters; learned; literary. 
This la the proper fnnotion of Msfofo Oleganqr, 

W, Montague, Devouto Bisi^, L six. I a 

Be WM the Friar Bacon of the less Miralc portion of 
the Temple. Lamb, Old Benohem. 

It la only from its roots In the living generations of 
men that a langnsge can be reluforoed with fresh vigor 
for its needs ; what may be called a lOsiiafo dlideot growa 
ever more and more pedantlo and foreign, tIU it beoomea 


at lost aa unfitting a vehfole tor living thought aanwhk- 
IthLatln. Xoisril,BlglowFapsn,sdBer.,Isk 

8. Marked with short, angulated lines resem- 
bling letters: applied to the surfaces of shrills 
andmaeots. 

H, n, 1, A man of letters; a learned or lit- 
erary man. 

On hla monument ... he /Sir W. Jonea] alto surround- 
ed by his oompany of native Msrofaa. 

jrafiMi Barty Law and Ouatom, p. 

2. An educated man who has not taken a uni- 
versity degree ; especially, a candidate for holv 
orders who has not been educated at a uni- 
versity. [Eng.] 

We have no Hteratee, none of that cilaaa who In thli 
conntry prepare themaeiveB by private atndy, at a trifling 

n for the profeaalon of the Church. 

p, qf Hmerkk, qnoted In Quaiterly Bev., X XX L 514. 

llterftt^ta a, [< literate + -ed^,] Same as Ut- 
erate. 

Moat Iterated Judges, please your lordshlpa 
Bo to connive yonr Juagments to the view 
Of this debauon’d and dlversivolent woman. 

ire5ifor, White Devil, ill. 8. 

litarati, »• Plural of UterntuH, 
lltdratllll (lit-o-rft'tim), ado, [ML., < L. Uttera, 
Utera, letter : 'nee lett^, n.] Letter for letter ; 
without the change of a letter: usually in the 
phrase verbatim et literatim, 
litaraldoil (lit-e-rfi'shgiOi n, [As literate + 
-ton.] BepTeseutation bv letters: as, the Uter- 
atton of Griontol words m English. Compare 
tranaliteratian, 

literatllBt (lit'g-r^tlst), n, [< literate + -tof.] 
A llteraxy person ; one engaged in literary pnr^ 
suits. [Hare.] 

Indeed, they are never the most elegant UteraUEt who 
stody longest at college. Jon Dm, Ksssy on Samuel Foote. 

literato (lit-g-ril't5), n, [< Bp. Hterato k It. Ut- 
terato, letterato, learned: see literate, a,, Utera^ 
tu8,] Same as Uteratue, [Bare.] 
literati (lit^q-r&-tgr), n. [ss F. Utt^ateur wm It. 
Utteratore, a Ltorary man, < L. litterator, Utera- 
tor, a teacher of reading, an instructor, idso a 
grammarian, critic, philologist, < Uttera, Utera, 
letter, pi. Utteroi, literm, letters, learning; see 
letter^,] 1. A petty soboolmaHtor; a dabbler 
in loaruing. 

They systematically corrupt a very corruptible race, • . . 
a set of port, jietulaiit Wermwe, to wliom, instead of their 
proper, but severe, uiiostontatioiis duties, thor assign the 
DrUiiant port of men of wit and pluMure, of gay young 
military sparks, and danglers at tollota. _ ^ 

Burke, To a Member of the Hat Aaaembly. 

2, A man of literary culture ; a man of letters ; 
a literary man. 

Eobanus wm the Foet of the Kefonnation, and, wtlli 
Meianohthon and Camerarlui^ its chief LitmUor, 

3ir W, Hamilton, 

Ltterator, modified from littdratenr. Is much nearer 
Ing Anglicised, llils word, but not in the sense attaOhad 
to It by Burke^ we liave long desiderated ; and the coun- 
tenance it hM received from Southey, landor, Lockhart 
Mr. Do Qulnoey. and Mr. Carlyle hM already availed to 
take off aomethlng of ita straugeneM of Mpect 

E, HaU, Mod. Eng., p. 184. 

literatlire (lit'o^Mbr), n. ’ [Early mod. E. also 
litterature (in ME. ietterure, Ictlrure, < OF. let- 
irure: see hiterure), < OF. literature, F. litera- 
ture ss Sp. literatura s Pg. litieratura wm It. lit- 
teratura, fotteratura s D. litteratuur tm G. Dan. 
litoratur b Sw. UtteraturrA L. Utteraiura, Uteira- 
tura, a writing (as formed of letters), the alpha- 
bet, the science of language, philology, erudi- 
tion, learning, < Uttera, Utera, a letter, pi. let- 
ters, learning: soe letter^, u,] If. Leaniing; 
instniction in letters. 

Worsbypfull maysters,jre Shall nndentand, 

Is to yon that have no UUeraiure. 

The Enrdoner and the Ertrit (15UI), (EalUwdL) 
Would 1 had been at the chargo of t^ better Merolum. 

S, Joneon, New Inn, To the Reader. 

A ptraon who by his style and tUrntwre aeema to have 
been the oorrector of a hedge-praaa In Uttle Britain pro- 
ceeded gradually to an anthor. AKA 

8. The use of letters for the promntetlon of 
thought or Imowledge ; the eommunioation of 
facta, ideas, or emotions by means of books or 
other modes of publication; literary work or 
production: as, the profession of literature, 
JMrratwe la a very bad omtolv bnta vary good wri|^- 

8. BecordedthoTMht or knowledge; the s«re- 
gate of books ana other publications, in either 
an unlimited or a limited sense; the collec- 
tive body of literi^ produotionB in genend, or 
within a particular sphere, period, country, lu- 
guage, etc.: as, the Uteratare of a sdenee, ar^ 
or profession; Greek, Bonuoi, or EUsabmui 
Uteraimre, 
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IJMim li the grAitMt of an aoitroai of raflnad pIMp 1L n* 

lOM. Lay Sermon^ p. 6*. gmill calculi from the kidneys or bladder. 

Wfbeooms 10 wonted to ^ . 

ft eewpi like a new dialect 
lake of its Mfraenfe. 

4. In a restricted sensot ^ namB ■ 

SffrfSSSSSi* jSSatSSISSMS mtoiiWgi^-toa.), .. [< Or. w«, 

a Btoao, +diA)af,oqal: ieeaiittra*.] 8toii» 


A medieine formerly eimpoMd to ez- UthMnle (li-tbfi'mlk), a. Pertaiiiliig to or at- 

footed wiw lil^emiiL ^ 

witb f onnatlTe -a, 

’ - and «.] To 



litbeneis (Hvh'- or Uth^nes). a. The condition 
or quality of being lithe; flexibility; limber- 


eharaotenstio or essential features, as i^try, 
romance, history, biography, and essavs, in oon- 
tradistinetion to soientiuc works, or those writ- 
ten expressly to impart knowledge. 

La«iiaair« oonslata of a whole body of olaaalca in the 
trne lenae of the word. . , . LaenKurt conalata of all the 
booka~and they are not ao many — whore moral truth 
and human panaioii are touched with a certain larseneia 
aanity, and attmutlou of form. 

«/. Morky, Addreaa Feb. 96^ 1887. 
Ught literature, bookaor wiitinga anoli a■oanbeundo^ 
stood and enioyed without much mental exertion ; writ- 
Inga intendeq primarily for entertainment, rdaxatloni or 
■muBcment: anpliod most frequently to fleiion.— Pollts 
UtsratnrSibellea-lettres. ('iliU phmae haa almoat paaaed 

ontof uie.]eg3ni, LOerofuiv, Z^arniiM, 

tffMon,Lor«. Lfterotura, themoreTMdianodorartiaucolaai 
of written oompoaltioua, or the critical knowledge or ap- 


. Stone- nesBc 

coal; lu'inerai coal: in distinction fi^ gpton- litiwH (livH'Ar), a. [< ME. (ffher, hyUm, him 
thraXf or wood-ooal. See ooaf, 2. ther^ liikeref Udder, bad, wicked, false, treach« 

litharge (Htb 'gij), n. [Formerly also Uihargie, erous, < AS. Itthrej bad, wicked; of. D. ladder, a 
IWiargy, mhargy; ME. Utarg<},< OF. Utarge, F. wanton, adj, laddering, trifling, wanton, a G. 


litharge s Bp. 

Pg, liiharayHa b It. Utargira. idargirio, Uiar^ 
giiiOf < li. litkarggrna, < Gr. hmtryvpog, spume of 
silver, < Tildog, stone, + dpyvfKK, silver: see o,rgmt,'\ 
The yellow or reddish protoxid of lead (PbO) 
partially fused. On cooling it pataca into a maaa con* 
Biattng of amall alx-iided^latea of a reddlih-ytfllcm colw, 


and aemi-tranaparent 


I much need in aaaaylng at a 


fluxi and in the oompoilUon of flini.glaa% cuteri laigely 
into the oompoiitlon of (he glaxe or common earthen- 
ware, and la uaed in the manufacture of vamlthea and 
drying-olla. 

lie oncly now emboes my hook witb hraaa, 

Dye 't witli verroUion. deck *t with oqperaaa, 

^ , ^ With gold and ailvor, lead and mercury, 

of a profeaalonal or amateur achular or student; erucii. Tin, iron, orpine, atiblum, 

tfon, aoholaatlQ or the mure recondite aurt of knowledge J^vutnr, tr. of Do Imlaa’a WeSka, i a 

obtain^ by pr^ound reaoar^ ; foiu, a rather poetic word Utlisifs xdaiter. in mcA, lead-plaater or diachylon. 

*“ “ department: aa, veiaed in llQiatO (HtPat), fi. [< hfhcC) + -flfeJ.] A salt 
[<Uterature^ of Uthio acid. Beo urate. Also 
-^.] Learned; having literary knowledge. 


Gower ia . . . Utaratwed in the warn. 

Shak.t Hon. V., Iv. 7. 1G7. 

literatUB (lit-e-rft'tus), it. \ ul. literati (-ti). [L. 
Utteraiwi, litfratus, lettered, learned . see liter- 
ate.] A man of letters or erudition; in the 
plum, literary men in general; the literary 
Glass; leanie<l Tieoplo. [Uare in the singular.] 
Among foreigners in (Jhina the term UkrtOi ia applied to 
the aonolara and learned meu of the oountxy genendly, 
especially to tlioae who have taken one or more dtqgoea, 
but are not in offloe and not engaged in trade. 

Manifold arc the taatca and dlaposltlona of the enlight- 
ened literati, who turn over the pages of hlatoiy. 

Irving, Kniokerbookeri p. 164. 

Now we are to consider that our bright ideal at a Mtera. 
tuv may chance to be maimed. Dt Qtdnoey. 

literoae (lit'^rds), a. [< L. littoraam, Utcroaua, 
learned, letuared, < liitera. litoraf letter: see let- 
ter^, n.j Distinctively literary; exercising or 
manifesting special care for utorary form or 
style. [Bare.] 

Amongst the French maiters Daudet ii always Kkrtm. 

Harper'i Mag. (Editor’s Study), LXXVI. 479. 

literoaity (lit-e-r08'i-ti)» U. [< Uteroae + -i^.] 
Literary character. [Kare.J 


Irgirio (also" li’targe, after I'V) m slovenly ; see also lith^ly. Cf . Gr. hM* 

$epog, free.] Bad; wicked; comipt; laay. 

For he [Love] may do al that he can devyae. 

And in MMarv folks ^stroye vise. _ , , 

The CuSmo and tke lUghUngah, L 14. 
Hei^ good god grannte me forgeneneaae^ 

liiher^ (liVH'dr), a. [Appar. an extension of 
lithe^, in simulation of which in the 

sense of ^Idle* (in deriv. Uiherln) approaches 
the sense of < pliant, supple’: seeTifkdfl.] Soft; 
supple; limb^; pliant. [Obsolete or prov. 
Eng.] 

Two Talbott, winged thronkh the Uther Sky, 

In thy desjj^te shall 'acape mortality. 

Swi:.,lHeii.VL,lv.r.91. 

Utherlurdenf (lira'dr^ldr^den), n. [< Uthcr^ + 
LjncBB. C 91 d.V g.] 

= os. Ktht ^ MLO. linde » OTlfl. UndL MH(5. j ^ the inoaie groweth an 


mtut, rj»rrf« . dvo n ao. vww, uviiuic, rwav, 

B OS. Uthi B MLG. mde b OIIG. Undi, MHG. 
Unde, G. lind (and geUnde) b Dan, lind, gentle, 
soft, mild, tender (cf. L. UnUta, pliant, flexible, 
tenacious, tough, viscous, slow, easy, etc. : see 
with formative •th, < y lin, seen in G. 
dial. (Bav.) len, soft, b IcgI. Hnr, soft, b L. Unia, 
soft, mild (sec lenity, lenient, etc.), and in the 
verb, AS. linnan, etc., cease : sec It. Soft ; 

tender; mild; calm; agreeable. 

To make Igtkv that erst waa hard. 

Chauovf, Koueo of Fame, 1. 110. 


Atte places warme, in dales UUut and drle, 
Ya nowc tlie hilly landes nppe to orea 
PohadAis, Huaboiia 


Inch thick on the top of my flnm ! 

Marriage qf Wttt and Witdome (167^ (ffoWiMa.) 

itberly (liTn^Or-li), a. [< ME. Htherly (f) b 
D. lied&rm b MIaG. liderlik = MHG. liederlkik, 
light, trifling, frivolous, G. liederlich b Dan. 
Sw. Uderlig, lewd, careless, slovenly, wanton, 
vicious, dial, also light, quick; as Utheri + 
4yi.'i 1. Mischievous; wicked. [Obsolete or 
prov. Eng.] 

Ho rthe goblin] waa waaplah, arch, and HthevUe 
""" “ ’ iCnmitoun served he. 


ButwelTLordC 

- «w«,l4.ofL.M..Ii.82. 

rlo (ic. K. T. «.x p. 61. 2t. Idle ; laay. 

Easily bent; pliant; flexible; limber. UtherlSTtOiTn'dr^HVa/fv. [< MFi. Htherly, luth- 
Thou givest moisture to the thlnty roots orticlie; i Utherl + 4y^.] Badly; wioicedly; 

of the lithe willow. Urgant, The Elver by Night mischievously. * 


Young maiden, with a li/the Itgura and a pleasant voice, 
acting in those lovoHlramas. 0. W. Uvime, Autocrat U* 

Sf. Pleasant; fine. 

We are oomene fTo the kyng of this Igthe »ohe [kingdom]. 
That knawene es for oonquoroor oorownue in inihc. 

Marie Afihwe (U. E. T. &), 1. 1668. 
sflyn. 2. Hlabls, supple, willowy. 


The sentiment is German, while the Uteroeitg In the lithe^f (liTH), V. hthen, lethon, < AS. 

poorer paas^M of the work IS aecond.rate English. Hthian, become or make soft or mild, < lithe. 


Maepn^eMagVim^ Lx!^ VUl. 898. 

litea. H. Plural of Hal. 

litoaiiart, n. See Utater. 

lith^ (iith), n. r< ME. Uth, lyth, < AS. lith (pi. 
UtkUj loothn) B OS. OFrics. Uth b D. lid b OIIG, 
Ud, MHG. lit B Icel. lidhr b Dan. Sw. led b 
( 3k>th. Uthua (also with generalising prefix ge-, 
D. aelid b OHG. gilid, MHG. gelit, G. gUed), 
limb, Joint, member ; not connected, as usually 
supposed, with AS. Hthan, go (see leadl, lith^), 
for the word does not mean *that on which 
one goes,’ but prob. formed, with formative -th 
(Gk>ui. ~mu), from the y li of AS. Urn, limb: see 
limhi.] A limb ; any member of the body i 
a joint; a segment or symmetrical part 
vision : as, sound in lith and limb; a lith 
mange. [Obsolete or provincial.] 

frewdly she hath the herte In hold 
Of Ohaunteclecr lokon in every Uth. 

Ohaueer, Nun's JTiest’s Tale, L 66. 
O Willie's lazwo o' limb and Uth, 

And come o’ high degree. 

iNrfA qf JtobSVaod ((SfaUd’s Ballads, V. 170). 

Uth^, n, [ME., also lyth, property; cf. loel. 
Udhr, the common peojj^e, AS. (edd, people : see 
Me**, H,] Proper^, 

Utb^, 0- A Midue English variant of light. 
Chaueer. 

llth^i e. An obsolete variant of lieth, third per- 
son dngular indicative present of Uel. Chaueer. 

41 tlt F. 4ithe (> K -Ute) b Sp. 4ila b Pg. 


soft: see Uthe\ a.] I, intrana. 
calm. 

n. trana. 1. To make soft or mild; soften; 
alleviates mitigate; lesseu. 

After the deth she cried a tbonsand sythe, 

Byn he that wont hire wo was for to Uthe 

She moot forgon. Chaueer, IroUus, Iv. 764. 

8. To relax ; make less stiff. 

Lome mennei limes weorc lythet that tyme, 

And bl-oomo knouos to kopc tWs becstea 

Pirn Plowman (AX vil. 188. 
The Qrcclani were noted for light, the Farthlans for 


Thet hadde luthurli here lond brond and destrued. 

Wmiarn y Paleme (&. E. T. S.X L 9646. 
A clerk hadde Uiherly blsot his wliyle 
But if he koude a caipentcr bbiylc. 

Chaueer, MUlor's Talei, 1. 118. 
Boise to syr Lucius, to uulordly he wyrke:^ 

Tliiii letherlg agaynes luw to lede my iiopla 

Marts Jinhure (E. E. T. B.X L 1868. 

UtberseBBif (IiTn'6r-iieH), n. [ME. lithememi 
To become < HUivr^ + -«cw.] 1. wiokoaTieHB. 

Thei alB wrecchli^ wlttlrly, 

Has ledde Ihor iltfe in Utkimem . 

York Plage, p. 486. 

8. Idleness. [Prov. Eng.] 
UtliemeB8*‘t(liTR'6]>neB),n. [< + -ness.] 

The condition or quality of being lither or lim- 
ber. 

Uthoronat (liTH'dr-us), a. [Also Udderaua, Ud- 
draua; < Uther^ + -ous.] wicked ; base. 

But my learning is of an other dwree. 

To taunt tbeim like Uddrtm lewde as thei bee. 

SkiUon, Against Venomous Tbnguas, L 90. 



ing, a sound, ato to hZH loud, bearing : Z [NL., < lithium, q. v.] An 

«» IMI. inuAl T iHtrans. To give ear; at- oxid (LigO) oil the metal llthiimi. it tool • 


see laud.2 
tend; listen. 


Lithe and listen, gentlemen, 
All that now be here. 


OldbaMad. 


n. trana. To listen to. 

And vnder a lynde vppon a laundo Icned I a stonnde, 
To Igthe the layes the louriy foulcs mada 


white Mlor. and is Slowly soluble In water, forming a 
hydrate^ acrid and coustia which action colors like other 
all^ia--UtlltosmilAA See emerald.— lithlamllML 
Bee MdolGe.— UtMa water, mineral water containing a 
oonilaerable portion of llthiu salts, found lu natural springs 
intheUnitedStatei. The name Is also applied to aruflcial 
mineral waters of similar constitution. 


Pierel^inumwniB), vlll 66. ]|tliiaBi8 (li-thl'a-sis), n. [NL., < Gr. hiBiaetc, 
]ithe**t, V, i. [ME., < AS, Hthan, go : see lead!.] the stone (a disease), < hlBog, a stone,] Inpathali 

(a) Aoondition of the body in which uric acid 
He ne durste ncdit . . ^ NUen. . ia deposited In the form ox stone or gravel in 

the nrinary passes, or in gouty concretions in 
the tissues, (h) In a general sense, the forma- 
tion of stony deposits of any kind in any part of 
the body. 

...... Same as Mthafe. 

ilth'i.&t),e.t. [<Uthium + ^te9.] To 


, lOAen. 

, _ , Ormidiim, L 8874. (Mnege. ML) 

4ilho B It. 4iio, < £|. 4ithu8, Gr. hUhc, a stoneTj litbectasy (li-thek't|kii), n. [< Gr. hiBnt, stone. 

An elementln some compounds of Greek forma- + iicraaig, extension: see cyateetai^.'} In eurg. , 
tion, meaning * stone,’ as in aoroUlh, manalith, same as eyateeiaay, 2. 
ete. In many names of minerals It ocours in llthalF (llVH^- or uth'li), ode. In a lithe man- liUllate 
the form 4ite (which see). ner; flexibly; pliantly. littaiflta 


l i th fl g Oflljl (lith^M^), a, and ^ [< Gr. litbemia, UthraiU (&-thd'mi-ft), n. [NL., < impregnate with a salt of lithium, 
a stone, + aya) 2 ^,arairing forth, < dyeiv, lead, Gr. hWoc, a stone, -i- ol/ia, blood.] In paihal.. UtmCMlithMk),a. r<Gr.^mdf, of or for stones, 
eany away.] L a. In sM., having the power an excess of uric acid in the blood. Also called < X/dof, a stone (a substanoe), stone (a disease), 
of eaqimjing stone from the bladder or kidneys, uriemiia. etc.; no cognate fonns aj^ar in other lan^ 



liUde 

ffoaffeB. Henoe 4tihf 4ite, in E. woida.] 1. 
Pertaining to or oonalBting of atone. 

As ft genond mle It mij be ftMi rt id that tbe bait Uttdo 
omaineiiU are tlioee which aeproftoh neareit to the moe 
■ad idlanoy of planta J. Ftrgwmmt Hlit. Ajeh.,1. 85. 

8. Pertainii^ to stone in the bladder; nrio.^ 
ZltUoaeld. S^eaa uKs Mid (which aeei under ariff). 

uthic» (Uth'ih), a. K + -fc.] Oomdst- 

ing of or related to the element lithiam, 

UMo Iodide gave the red line of thla metal (W. L. 
0fO5) eitendlDg all aoroH the roeotmm. 

J. N. LeStytr, Speot AnaL, p* ISOl 

Jitbio painL ft maetlo of petalite (a mineral containing 
mhinmx aand, and Uthaiga med ai a ooating for walla. 
M. a. KntghL 

Hthidbinosoa (li-thik-nv-sd'^), n, pi < 
Gr. a stone, + IxvoCf a track + an 
animal.] A name given br Prof. E. Hitohoook 
to the undeterminM fossil animals which left 
their footprints in the Oonneotiout sandstones. 
Some, at first snpposod to have been gigantic 
birds, arc now bellcvod to have been amosau- 
rian reptiles. 

Utlliflca1don(lith^i.fi-k&'8hon),n. [<Gr.^, 
a stone, + L. -jldalfo(n-), </aoere, make: see 
-fioaUonf A hamening into stone; the 
process of becoming stone. Barely naed, and only 
when it la doalred to apw of the oonyeralon of nnoon- 
■oUdated aodlmenta into aolid rudk, without any refe^ 
enoe to the fouili which they may ooDtaln* SeejMtr(AM- 
goii. 

Lith^ficatton of aodlmenta will probably take plaoe under 
heary preHui'e oven at ordinary temperature, but la no 
doubt haaiened by high temperature. 

J. L$ OwUt in Amer. Jour. SoL, 8d eer., rv. 408. 

lithlng (livn'iug), 91. [Verbal n. of liihe^, p.] 
Tho thickening oi soup or broth. [Scotch.] 

lithlophlllte (uth-i-of^-lit), n. [^ called as 
containing lithium; < NL. Uihium + Gr. ^lAof, 
loving, H- A variety of triphylite contain- 

ing a hurge amount of manganese. It occurs at 
Branchvllle in Oonucctlont. 

Uthiatid (lithMs-tid), a. and a. 1. o. Pertain- 
ing to the JAthiHiiaUf or having their charac- 
ters ; lithistidan. 

n. a. A sponger of the group lAthiatida. 

LltUirtiida (li-tms'ti-d^), a* pi [NL.. < Gr. as 
if ^hiOioTogf assumed verbal n. of hi0i(Etv, look 
like a stone (< a stone), + Ada.'] A large 
group of silioiouH sponges in which tho spicules 
ore more or less clearly tetraxlal and are inters 
woven into a dense skeleton, the stony body 
presenting a central gastric cavity or many ver- 
tical tubes ; tho stono-sponges. it oontalna the i«- 
eent familiea lihitomarinidm, AnomodluditMUu and Tetrth 
■ SSlaa'ac" 
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UttllKilironatIo (lith^^kro-mat'ik), a. [< Qv. 

stone, + xp&t^a, color: see ehromaUe.] 
Pertidning to lithoclmmatios; relating to or 
produced ^y the application of oil-coTors to 
stone: as, painting. 

lithobhroutloa (lith^p-bp-maViks), a. [PL. 
of Uthofdtramatic: see -f^.] The art of pjainnng 
in oil-colors upon stone, and of taking impres- 
sions from the stone on oanvas. 
Uthodiroiiiatofmphic (lith-^Hprd'ma-tH^'- 
ik), a. [< Gr. mBoq, stone, + oolor. + 

\ write.] Same as ehnmoUiko^ 
}hie. 


mhograsUc 

so Oilled from their branched form and 

petrlded state. Edwards amd Maine, 1806. 

(lith-^-den'drum), a* pVL.] 
Same as Liihodendrtm. 

Uthodas (U-th6'd«B), a. |^., < Gr. 
like stone, stony: see UfAola.] The typical ge- 
nus of UAodida, eontaining such species as L, 


■ ...... (lithp^krd'mik), a. [^ Gr. 

stone, + XP^i^f color: sec ohrumatio.] Same 

UtiioeluroinlM(Uth.^k]«'mto [Fl.of»Mo- 
chromic: see Acs.] Same as liikoeiiromatlies. 

llthodast (lith^p-uast), a. [< Gr. Woe, stone, 
+ < ic^p, br^ in pieces.] 1. One 

who breaks stones. 

Apartyof horaeman . . . weranadyatthegataaof tha 
moaqua to aailat tha Whodua aa aoon aa he ahonld have 
executed hia taak. 

/hireSAordt, Tmvela to Ambla, 1. (JDavUE) 

8. An instrument used for cruidung stones in 
the bladder, particularly for crushing stones too 
large for extraction in tbe course of a lithot- 
omy, the instrument being introduced through 
the wound. 

Uthoolagtic (lith-d-klas^tik). a. [As Ufhoclast 
+ Ac.] Of or pertaining to the breakiiig of 
stones in the blazer. 

UtlLOCoUrtldlB (nth'$-ko-let'i-d8), a. pi [NL. 
(Btaudingor, 1861), < lAtkocoHeUs -I- Adw!] A 
family of tiueid moths containing such impor- 
tant genera as lAthtmttetifi (the type), Tisehma, 
and BedelUa. They have no ooolll. ihurt and thin palpi, 
long-fringed fore winge with tho middle cell oloaed and 7* 
8, or 10 velna, and amall lanooolato hind wingi with very 
long frlngea. The larvao arc usually leaf-mlnen, but tboae 
of i&iMjiibto live in fungL 

XdttaOCOUotla (Hth^^ko-le^tiB), a. [NL. (Hiib- 
ner, 1816), < w. hOMXktyrog, set with precious 
stones, < stone, < KoU.trr6e, verbal adj. of 
iEo^v,*glue, msten, < ledAla, glue.] A large 



etocgiii^andtlmfoiaU Jf^^onuNifiidA Infi 

floation the lAtkUtida are one of two ordon of tetiaotinei- 
Udan ipuiigoik the other being Chortstida, and are defined 
ai TeiraeUtidwia witli branching aolorea or deemas, which 

S or may not be mudiAed tetrad apioulea, artioulated to> 
er t^orm a rigid akeleton. Aliio UthktkUe and LI 
[fKii vaiioualy rated. 

lithistidan (li-this'ti-dan), a. and a. [< LithUh 
tida -H ~au.] La. Ot or pertaining to the group 
LithisUda; stony, as a sponge. 

n. n. A stone-sponge of the group XffAtofido. 
lithilim(lith'i-um), a. [N1 j.,< a atone,] 

Chemical symbol, Li or L; atomic weight, 7.0S. 
A metallic (dement having a silver-white lus- 
ter, quickly tarnishing in the air. it may be out 
with a knife, but ia losa aolt than potaaalum or aodlum; 
it fuMM at 180' C.. and takea Are at a somewhat higher 
temperature. LitUium Is the lightest of all known ftdld 
bodies, Ita ipeoiflu gravity being aoQ06. It forma aalts 
aualugoua to thuso of potaasium and sodtoro. It ooours 
only in oomUnation, most abundant^ In tbe minerals spod- 
nmen^ gj ^^lto^jmibl y^tt e, tri]di^ite(aitolithliutolllte), 

lithU^. irregular Middle English spelling 
of Ughtlu. Chaucer. 

Utho (lith'6). A common technical abbrevia- 
tion of lithograph. 

UthoUbUont (hth-^blb'li-on), n. r^., < Gh*. 
Wof. stone, + BfSXlov, a book : see biSte.] Same 
as UhlioUte. 

ZdthoUidm (lith-fhbri-dS), n. pi [NL., < Xi- 
thobius + -i(MS.] A family of oentipeds of the 
order CAi/qpo(ia, having tbe body unequally seg- 
mented, with 0 larger and 6 smaller divisions, 
16 pairs of legs, and long many-jointed anten- 
nas. The apedee are of modarate and imall liie, and 
their bite ii not severe. They are oommon under atones, 
end are sometimes called oarwigt in the United Bteteii 
Alao Ltthob&nmt aa a aubfatnlly m iSdapindridm. 
Uthobiu (li-thO'biwi^, n. n^., < Gr. TdOog, 
stone, + pioe, life.] The tyincal genus ot X<- 
ihobmtB. oharaoterixed l:^ a flattened form, 
8-jointea tarsi, and 40joint6dantennn. X,amc- 
rtoomig is a common united States species. L. 
Jbrfloatue is the oonesponding European form. 
Inhiooarp Oith^d-k^), n. [f Gr. Woe, stone, 
4- mpir^, j^t.j A fossil fruit; a caipolite. 



lithodTit mtl . 

Kierie, bladder: see cyst.'] 


LftMoeviMit eriiimgttia* (Crmi show* luitiml riM.) 

genus of tinolds, typical of the family LiUhocoU 
letkkB, with over 100 European and nearly as 
many North American species, whose larvas are 
leaf-miners. L. craUegclla mines the leaves of 
the apide in tho United States. 

Xiithooorallia (Uth^^-k^rari-ft), n. pi [NL., 
< Ghr. Woe, stone, + coral; see coral.] 

The stone-corals. 

lithOCoraUillA (lith^kor^^lin), a. [As lAiho- 
coralUa 4- Ano^. Ct. coraXliue.] mvlng the 
characters of a stone-cozal; of or pertaining to 
the LithocoraUia. 

ith'^-sist), a, [< Or. )ifBoe, stone, + 
In eo6l, one of tho 
sense-organs or marginal bodies 
of the iMoernarida or steganoph- 
thahnate medusans. 

Aa regarda the exlitanoeof anervoua 
ayatem lu the Ifydroaoa, very divtrae 
qpinioni have bean entertained. . . . 

Ihere oaii be little doubt that the NtA- 
ooyda, or laoa eontaining mineral par- 
tiolea, which are ao frequently found to 
the IfeduaNb site ot the nature of audi- 
tory organa; while tbe mtmm ot pig- 
ment with Imbedded refracting booiea, 
whion often occur awooiated with the 
lUhoorntt, are doubtleaa rudimentai^ 
qyea. Etudes, Anat Invert, p. llA 

Idthodandron (lith-fi-deu'- 
drra),n. [NL.,<Gi‘.;UW<fevdpov, 
a treenQumed coral, < Wo^ a 
stone, *f (fivdpov, a tree.] The 
typical genus of Lithodendronina. Sokweigger, 
1800. .fiso written XitAodeadriMi. J.D.Sam, 
1846. 

LithodaildroillM (lith-Men-dr^ni'n6), %. pi 
[NL., < Liihodendron + 'Ana.] A subfamily of 
fossil carboniferous stone-corals, of the fomily 
CgathppkgWda, typified by the genus Idthodwh 



AfMsI^i Dmimwa Splder<mb {Utkmin erwMnrC. 

arcHcus of northern seas, and L. agassM. These 
crabs resemble maioids in general form and ap- 
pearance, but belong to a different group. Xo- 
Mlle, 1802. 

Uth^da (li-thod^i-d6), ft. pi [NL., < XitAo- 
des 4- Ada.] A family of anomurous decapod 
crustaceans, typified by the genus Lithodes. hav- 
ing the carapace triangular or somewhat cor- 
date, with eloi^ted rostrum, no abdominal 
appendages, and the fifth pair of legs much re- 
duced. 

lithodome (lith'^om), n. [< NL. Uthodonm, 

< Gr. Wo66poe, a mason, < WSe, stone, 4- diueiv, 
build (> ddpoe, ft house): see dime^.] A shell- 
fish which lives in a hole made by it in a rock, 
as a date-shell or a piddock. Sec JAthodomus 
and PholoH. 

Uthodomi, n. Plural of lithodomus. 2. 

lithodomons (U-thod'^mus), a. [As Uihodome 
+ ■‘OU8.] 1. Dwelling in rocks; having the 

characters of a lithodome : as, liihodomous mol- 
lusks.— 8. Done by a lithodome ; pertaining in 
any way to a lithodome t as, lithodomons per- 
forations. Sir C. LyeU. 

Ziithodoinil8(ll-thod^$-mus),n. [NL.: seeMIAo- 
dtrne.] 1. A genus of mussels of the family 
MvtiUda, of small sise and suboylindric form, 
wnich burrow in rooks, and are known as date- 
shells. h. liihophagm is an example. Also 
called lAthoUmus and lAihcphagus. Bee out 
xmdetr date-shell.^ 2. [l.c.*, pt Uthodomi {-wl).] 
A member of this genus. 

lithofiraotenr (lith-o-frak'tAr), n. [P., < Gr. • 
hfdoe, a stone, 4- LL. ^Vactor, a breaker, < L. 
flrangere, pp, firactus, break : see JYaction.] An 
explosive mixture, containing ou per cent, of 
nitroglycerin, mixed with silloious earth, coal, 
bmum nitrate^ Bulphp, wd sodium bicarbon- 

< Gr. Aifof, 

1 Thedoo- 
le mineralB 

composing the globe, and of the causes which 
have proottoed their form and diQKMdtion. 

llthogenoiiB (li-tho]'o-nus), a. [< Gr. Woe, 
stone, 4- -yevbe, -producing: see -genous.] 
Stone-producing: of or pertiuning to animals 
which form cow. 

lithOglT^ (Uth'ji-glif), n. [< Gr. ^tdo^Xiioe, 
carving stone, < Woe, stone, 4- carve.] 

An incision, engraving, or sculpture m stone, 
especially in a precious stone; also, an en- 
graved or incised stone. 

UtllOglypIlgrt (li-thog'li-for), n. One who outs 
or engraves precious stones, gems, etc. 

lithimyxi^ (lith-Mlif 'ik), a. [As liihogh/ph . 
4- -to. J Relating io the art of cutting and en- 
graving on precious stones, gems. etc. 

uthoghr^te (U-thog' U-flt), n. [As UEtoglypk 
4- Ate^.J A fossil that presents tbe appearance 




and engraving precious stones or gems, as in- 
taglios, cameos, etc. 

lMograpli(Uth'd:grAf),fi. [< Gr. stone, 
4- write. (E.Uiiogra^.] A'pmteze- 
emed by lithography. 

llttograidl (lith'^grAI)^ [< Uihograph, %.] 
I. trans. To reproduce by means of lithography: 
aS|to lithogrt^ a picture, 
n, intrans. To practise lithography. 

Uthonapber (li-thog'r§-f6r), 91. Qnewhoprao- 
tises lithography. 

Uthogni^Uith-^graf'ikLa. [An UOegra- 
ph-y 4- Ac.] Of or pertaining to liihogri]^: 
engraved upon or printed foom stone ; p t o di wed 
by or employed in llthograi^y i as, Umegregpkid 



MbainvUe 

liHMnullilo m pif . wuMr inoq_or nMowtar n r en iw ^ 
nrlSSKi^mpiSSaai frmUtliognplifoi^M. F 
dlMix hm oommon book* lad iiiap>pftpen ore emiiloyod, 


bat iM medidljr Mlobt^ from thoto In wbtoh the UoMh- 
ioC-egenti nad aubitenoee emplogred In the etae ere In kind 
or qmmtltf ittoh m do not. by chemloel reeotlon onon Ink 
orKOM^ liQnrtoiiily elleot the quallly of the worlL-^tho- 
lEWbhliO POL a imell, rery fine nteel pen need in lltho- 
gnj^ woflck,— Idthonphlo prtii. a prlnting-preM 
adapted for atrlkiiiB cm impreMonf fjrom llthqmphlo 
atoneii There aroltthopaphiohand-j^iKweaiiwaUywor^^ 
log by neeni of a trmreliiw oarriage which Is mn under e 
horlaontBl sorape^ber• and lithograpblo power-prease^ In 
which the presanre ia applied by meana of a Qyllnder» and 
which genoially hare autoi^tioaevioea for dampening and 
Inkliig the atone and for feeding and removliig the pai^.— 
Uthoenukhio rtijar. a wooden or metallic inking-roller 
naed in utbographic printing. It ia wrapped in woolen 
dloth, and oovorod with leather of niiiform thiokueaa and 
fine quality. Hand^rollera have handlea at each end, eov- 


01 ^ with loose leather deevea, by the eompreaaion of 
which the printer can prodnee varied effoota. Machine^ 
roUera, similar in oonatmotlon to hand^rollera, have stocks 
of motel, and arc aometimea as much as fiO iiiohei long. 
They ere driven by Idotion-diaka ruuuing with the bed of 
the preaa— Zdthogniklllo alata. Same as lAAoympMs 
iloiM.--Lithogriik&Ul StoiUb a compact daty limoaton^ 
of a ydlowiah cOlor and line grain, used in lithography. 
The beet oomoa from the flam oolites of Sblnhofen u 
Bavaria; but othere are got in the oOUtee of England, 
France, and Greece, and from older rooks in Oanad^— 
Idthognpliio-gtoiie draoMr, a machine for facing Utbo< 
gnqililo atonee, or poliahlng their fao6s.--Iitlldfn|ailo 
mnilflh, a medium employed In making and also for 
thinning llthographio pniitlng-lnk. It is prepared from 
llnaeed«oll, heated and then burned, and retalna enough of 


instrament for oztraotiiig a atone, < Or, mKf 
stone, + take, seiae.] Tnmirg.f 

an inatnunent formerly employed for keeping 
a stone in the bladder fixed so that it oonid be 
acted upon by lithotritic instruments. 

lltbolapaiy (ilth^9-l«-P®k'8i)* 

stone, + laira^Vf an eyaouatiem. < Adframn/, 
empty.] In aarp., a form of Utbotrity; a metbF 
od of orushing stone in the bladder and evaou- 
ating it. 

llldiolatroim G^-thorg-tnia), a. [< Utholafr^ 
-I- -oils.] Practising or pertaining to lithola- 
try : as, Uikolatnm persons or rites. Imp, Diet, 
litnolai^ (li-tboPg-tri)t [< <3f . stone, 
+ hiTp^Co^ worship : see {afrb.] The worship 
of stones of particular shapes. Imp, Dfof. 
lltbolBllkgai-th6as-in)iM* t<Gr.>%, stone, + 
L. oleum Gr. oil, + -<ne9.] A yellow 

oily liquid distilled mm petroleum, used in ee* 
sema and parasitic skin-diseases. 


c< 

r,q.y.j Same 


llniced«oll, 


«Hi«v«u*vii, iiBiwou miu Mion bunicd. And rotAlns enough of 
tbegroMy chArAotertogivottieiiik thequAlitlMnecoccaiy 
for uthogmphio printing, but not enough to grease the 
stone or paper. 

UthograpMoal nith-5-graf'i-kal), a. C< Uihe- 


litbographiBe (li-thog'ri^fis), e. t , ; pret. and 
pp. iItko^aphize± pur. Uthographioing. [< 
graph + -iso.] To lithograph. [Rare.] 

This picture hss boon Uekcio^ktfaBd. 

r- "V YYTT, 452. 

UthOgruAy (U-thog^ra-fl), n. [< Gr. Xldoc, 
atone, -F < yfi6^etVt write.] The art of 

making a picture, design, or writing upon stone 
in gnoh a manner that ink-impressions can be 
taken from the work, and of producing siioh 
i^ressions by a process aualo^us to ominary 
printing. Lltbognphy was invented by Aloys Senefelder 
of Mnnion, about 1706. A special kind of stone la uaed, 
oallsd IftAof/rqpMo aCemc. (See Thedeston 

may be put upon the stone by direct drawing, by trunuflcir 
from paper or from another stone, by engnivitig, or by 
tvanafer from a photograph. In the first prooou the stone 
Is prepared by grinding to give it a grained or slightly 
roughened surface, on which the design is drawn with a 
lithographic crayon precisely as It la to appear in print, 
bat reversed; or the surface is smoothed, and the design is 
made with pen or brush in lithographic Ink. When the 
drawing is fintihed, the stoiio is etchod with dUnte nitric 
aeid, and then flooded with a solution of gum arable in 
water, or It la flooded with nltrio-acld and gum-arabio 
aolntlona combined. The add dooompoaes the aotm of 
the crayon or ink, and leaves the marked surface of the 
■tone In a Chemical condition that flts It to absorb fatty 
Inka. The gum-water, on the other hand, covers vrltn 
an adherent Him all those parts of the surface of the 
atone which have been left untouched by the crayon or 
Ink. Tbo stone is then passed on to the printer, who 
**waChes out" the picture with turpentine^ sfter which 
the Image appears faintly defined In white. I'd print 
fhim it, an inKing-roUer is now passed over the stone. 
The wet gammed surface resists the ink and remains 
cleaiL while the 


of atones of partioulftr anapea. Imp, Diet. 
lltbolBllkgai-thdad-in)iM* t<Gr.>%, atone, + 
L. oleum Gr. Djitev), oil, + A yellow 

oily liquid diatiUed mm petroleum, used in ee* 
aema and parasitic skin-diseases, 
li^logio (lith-^loj'ik), a. [< litholog-g + -to.] 
Of or pertaining to lithology or the soienoe ot 
rooks; relating to stones; oonoeming the na- 
ture or composition of stone; petrographic. 
Uihol^oal (llth-^loj'i-kftl), a, ifthologie 

+ -at. j Same as Uihologie. 
llthologioally (lith-^loj^i-k|d-i), adv. In alith- 
olo^oS^manuer; from a litnologieal point of 
view; as regards lithologic character or atruo- 
ture: as, strata HihologiSallu distinot. 
Uthoiogiirt (li-thol'9*ilBi')i [5 
-tof.1 One who ia yersed m lithmqgy. 
lithology (li-thol^o-Ji), fi. [< Gr. atone, + 

-Xoyto, <^yeiv, speak: see -otoyy.] 1. A branch 
of mineralogy eonoemed with the minute study 
of rooka, with the object of finding out what 
minerals make np the different yaneties. This 
Is done chiefly by the miorosoopio stndy of the rooks, out 
for this pnri^ Into thin seouens and properly mount* 
ed for examination. Bee jwWtipfqpAy andpMroli^^ 

2. That department of medical soienoe which 
is eonoemed with the study and treatment of 
calculi found in the human body. 

Uthomancy (lith^o-man-ai), n. [< Gr. Xidoc, 
stone, + fiovrela, diyinatlon, < //uvrif, aTUyiner.j 
Divination or prediction by means of stones. 

As strange must be the tUhmmmByt or divination from 
this stonob whereby Heletms the prophet foretold the de* 
stniction of Troy. Sir T, srmmt, Vulg. Err., IL & 

lithomarga (lith^mfiij), n. [< Gr. ?Mhc, stone, 
+ L.ifHiri/a,marl.] One of seyeral imperfectly 
determined mlneiw, or mixtures of minerals, 
all of which are hydrous silicates of alumina, 
and closely related to or identical with kaolin 
sndkaoliniic. Some varieties are compact, othen more 
or leas pulverulent The word is little used in Eugliirii ex- 
cept as the tnmslation of the German itfeifiMmlr,literally 
‘rook-maiTDW.' 


U«ho9liiMpbM'(ua'Mo.^ii.^ [<te.uibr, 

phoiphorue,} A stone that Deeomes pho^o- 
reseent when heated. 

llthophoiivlioxlo (liih^Mos-for'ik), a, [< Utlo- 
pkdspkof H--to.] Percaiiiingtolithopliosphor, 
orhayingitsnature; becoming phosphorescent 
l^heat. 

UihMliotoirai^ (lit^^ [< 

Or. Xme, stone, -f Kpkoiogrmhgf q. y.j Same 
as pkotoUthogfiphy, Imp* Diet, 

impression of aleaf, or a stone containing such 
a leaf or impression. 

[NL., T Gr. Aidof, stone, + bellows.] A 

sphemlite haying a ooneentrioally chambered 
Btruotnre: so oaued by Bichthofen. See mhe~ 
ruUte, 

litbopbyBe (lith'd-fls), n. Same as U^ephgaa, 
lithOlAyte (lith'^flt), n. ‘ [< Gr. stone, + 
^vt6v, a plant.] Any one of the pol^^ whose 
substanee is stony or hard, as corals and sea- 
fans. The older naturalists classed them with 
niants. whence the name. 
mopMo (llth^flt'ik), a. [< Uihephgte + 
-to.] nsme ue Uth^hgUm, 

Uthwiytoilt, 11. [NL.: see UfkqpAyto.] Alitho- 
phyte. 

Oonl . . . toaiftkcmSytoikor ttoneiflant,and growetli 
at the bottom of tbe aeik i^7.Browii«,ynig.Bir.,U.6. 

Utlioi^bytcmE pith * ^-fl-tns), a, [< Uthophffle 
+ -oti^ Pertaining to or eonsistiiig of utno- 


[< Uthephgie + 


UthomiS (li-thfir^n!s), n, [NL., < Gr. XlOog, 
stone, + tog, a bird.] The generic name pro- 
posed by Professor Owen for oertain bird-re- 
mains fran the Eocene clay at Sheppey in Eng- 
land. supposed to haye been aeoipimne. The 
species is named lAfhomie vutturwue. 

IdthOBia (li-thfi'si-g), H, (Fabrioins, 1708), 
< Gr. XtffoCf a stone.] The typical genna of 
LHhosUdOf, The palpi are abort, sqaamoua, and two- 
Jolnted; the antennw are almple^ and oetoae in the male ; 


the Image wpeara faintly defined in white. I'd print 
from it, an inKing-roUer !• now paoacd over the atone. 
The wet gammed surface reslata the ink and remalni 
cHeaiL while the deelgn takes up the Ink and readily gives 
it bank to paper under preaauro in the preu. The second 
or aatographto prooeoi la by transfor. The design, pic- 
tars^ map, or writing Is made on prepared paper with the 
prqper Ink, dampened, laid face downward on a heated 
mone and pnUed through the presa, when the ink leaves 
the paper and adheres to the Mone* The aftor-treetment 
la the same as In the first process. Transfers are alao made 
from atone to atone in like manner, to save from wear the 
orlglml drawing on the first atone. The third nroe^ 
is allied to copperplate engraving. A smooth atone li 
prepared with gum*water, its face la colored with lamp- 
Uaek or other pigment and the plotnre ia soratohed 
ttucough the gum inth a steal needlo. Whenltlaflntahed 
the atone la oiled, and the oil la abaorbed wherever the 
aarfSeeof the stone hea been laid bare by the needle. The 
IneM design iatbosmade fit iotake np fatty Inkia which 
■re reelfted m the gammed anifaoe so long as it 11 km^ 
damp. ThefMrthprooeaatBthatof transferring a photo- 
grago to the atone, and U called pkMiUkom^ (which 
•ee> Thaae foar prooeaaee are modified and oamblnod In 
a giOAt variety of ways, yet In all, with the exception of 
^otolltho|^ihy, the method ia eaaentiaUy that invented 


lithopaMUum (litb-^pe'di-um), n. RTL., < Gr. 
A/8of. a stone, + iratotov, dim. of iralg (woid-}, a 
child.] A dead fetus, retained, and impr^ 
nated with salts of lime. 

Litlioidiagft (li-thof>g^), n,pl [NL., nent. 
pi. of UihophaguH : see U(hw^ou», ] A fhmily 
of biyalro nxnlusks eontaihing neveral genera 
whose members burrow in rooks and other hakl 
■ubstanoes, as Saaioava, Petricola, VenerupiSt 
oto. The term la no longer In use; the family being het- 
erogeneous, its lypreaentatlvea are by modern mtema- 
tlata diasooiated in different familiea namely Baaietnidm 
imd Also oiOled 

JAUvopheomtlMo^^ tonoroir, 1812 - 18 . 

Ilth0l2ugl (li-£^'ft-^), [NL.; see {jfko- 

ptoous.] 1. Eaters of stone; applied ooUeo- 
tiyely or Indiaoriminately to animals that per- 
forate or penetrate stones or stony objects to 
make a nest or burrow for themsefyes therein. 
Sueh ore the lithodomooa molluaka, as ti*iju«h>na tUtho- 



domuM) and plddooki (Pkeku 
naUdM,eto. Bee eitta onderc 
2. [oop.] Sameas Lttk 
lathQpbiigldtt 


lfli\ various 100 ] 
fa-ftaffandpAtol 
^haga. 

'i-d§), fi. pi 


iduibpiiagicus (iitn^xai'i-ae;, ». pi [NL., < 
Lithpphi^ + -toke.] lim as Lmqphaga, 
litbophagcms (H-theff^a-gus), a. [< 1 ^. UHuh 
phagu8f < Gr. TJBoq, a stone, + eat.1 1. 
Eating stones; swallowing grayei, as a bira.— 
2. Perforating or peneiratriig stones, as the 
Liihgphaga; lithodomous. 

UthophAgns (li-thof'l^-gaB), 11 . [NL.; see »- 
thopaagouB,! 1. A genus of mussels of the 
family Mgmdrn (not pertaining to the Ltfiko- 
phaga): same as lAikodmue, 1. 

Ifthcmhaika (lith'Mfin). n, [< <3r. ?Jffoc, stone, 
t Wfi appeariM, < appear.] A 

style of ornamentation adapted for lamps, dee- 
oratiye windows, and other transparencies, 


lith'old), a, [< Ghr. ^i8oeiA}c, also eontr. 


By the pfogreaslve devriopment of mystalUtea or orys* 
trie dwtog the cooling and conaoMdatlon of amolten roOk 
a gleai loaea tti vttreooa oharactar and beoomea UMoto— 
it rilwr werila, andatgoia devltrifleation. 

MUa Test-Book of OeoL (M ad«X p. 108. 

0* C<lfftof-F-al.] Same 


LUk9*im ^phaiU^. ( CroM dwwii natural lioa.) 

This moth a a pan amTaolt*^ ^ ^ ^ 

end the tibiw ere Short end rieader. There ere needy 100 
speotee, end the genus la wide-apread. L, tutcUor la oom- 
num in Korth America. The oommon footman of Great 
pihdnjk ^ OMiyitoito, of a doll oedor, expanding aboot 

lilhoBlld (li-thd^si-id), a, and n. I. a, Pertain- 
ingto the Liikoeiidaff or haying their oharaoters. 

n. n. Any member of the Zithomida; a foot- 
man. 

A fmily of i!on£yei£^^ft:^ 
fled by the genus Lithoeia; the footmen. They 
have a Slender body, fliifonn antenna, moderate three- 
jointed lel^prijta mple wim BabriUptloelfore winga, 
and unfolded hind wito with a oonspionoua frennlam. 
The lanm feed upon pbnta and liohena, and are often 
olothed with hairs arising from plltomnataberOloi. There 

S5tSS"£iS££^^ ^ 

Lithofipermem (lith-d-i^r'mf^), n. pi [NL. 
(A. P. de Candolle, 1 W), < lAvi^erm u m + 
-Mg.] A Bubtribe of plants of the tribe Borth 
geat, tj^ed by the mnus Lithoytermumf and 
ehanioterised by haying the four erect or In- 
enryed nutlets sessile and attached by the im- 
mediate base to a plane gynobase. it embieoee 
17 genera of heTba or low ShraH Indadlim among them 


among them 


Aapted for luips, dee- 
other transpareneies, 


IferiMMto (the langwerta), Onoamedto ^e falae grom- 
wril), MupmUt (the foigeume-not), and many other wSU^ 
known planta. 

UUUNQmnoni (Utb>f>iip«r'miw), a. [< Or. 
Aidot, itone, mrtpfm, leed: lee wmim.] Ib 
bot, having hard and rtone-Iike frnn. 

Idthogpannitm (lith-f-ni«r'iniim), «. .[inj. 
(Tonmefort. 170u) (ao called in ailniion to the 
nnta or Mcdi, which are verv hard and have 
a voUBhed amCace), < L. ltdto$p«mon, < Or. 

gromweU, < TMott atone, -f oiri^ 
seed: ace 4 |Mna.] A ganna ot ]^ta «d the 



tiilbe tjpe of the labtsrlbe Uihaeper^ 

meat ehttnioteriiea by a oovoUa with a oylindri* 
* oal tube, a oinally naked throat^atid a spread* 

log li mb._ The ituneiii ire IndndodLind the nntlele 
imootb, with e imall Set mrfeoe et the erne. There ere 
•boat 40 ipeoteiL growing thronghoat the werm end tem- 
pe^ pera of toe northern hemuphereb In eeitem AMei^ 
end the weetern pert of Boath Amerloei They ere rough 
heliT herba rerdy nndenhrabe, beering poride, tdua 
whlta or yellow Aower% either lollteiy In the eule or (the 
SIKif?n?e!^ ■Plhoi or leoemee, Seegrovmwa; 

llthosphera (uth^$^sfsr), a. [< Gr. stone, 
+ sphere: see gpaofw.] The crust of the 
earth: adesiniation corresponding with ahwo- 
Mkere and kiaromhefe* [Little used.] 
llthoitrotion (lith-^str5'ti-on), n, [NL., < L. 
Uikaatroivut, mosaloy < Qr. TM/arpantt paved with 
stones, < stone, -f orpurdQf oovei^< urpuv- 

vivaif spread: see etreip, etroio.] If, A kind 
of fossil coral found in mountain limestone. 
JLhwjfd 1699.«2« [ocp.] A genus of 

fosau rugose stone-corals of the family Cyaihth 
phylUda. Also lAH^troUim, 
mothnn^ (lith-^thrip't^^^ [<Gr.Xidbf, 
stone, 'T BpmrtKdgf able to break, < dp/-nrTe«», 
break to pieces.] Same as HthotriUe. Some- 
times, erroneously, liihonthryptie, 
Uthottiryptilt (lith-^thrlp^lst), ». [< Uihth 
thryptdo ^ Same as litkotriUet, 
lilAothmtor (lith^9-thrip-tor), ft, [< Htho- 
ihrypt-io 4- -or. j Same as iMotriter, 
mhathmtf (lith>thrip-ti). n. [< Gr. mcf 
stone, + BpUimtVf break to pieces.] The open^ 
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method of printing from lithographic stone in 
the same manner as from type, the design on 
the stone being etohed deeply enoi^ to admit 
of the use of the type-press. M* M^Kntght 

(lith'^tlp), e. t : pret. and pp. Wtfco- 
ppr. Uiho^ig, [< Uthotypef a.] To 
' Lting by lithotypy. 

+ -<o.] 
Ithotype 

process. 

lltbotm (Uth>tl-pi), a. [As Udiotype + ^.] 
A pecuUiir process of stereotyping by pressing 
the types into a soft mold or matnz. Onthere- 
moTifoi the types the hoUowi left them ere ailed with 
a mhctore of gnm ihelbub dne leiia, ter. end Itnieed-oil 
in e heated stete. This mistnre when uro^ into cold 
weter beoomee hud, end forms a plate reedy to be print- 
e^flm ybNntheiandpreientinit, ithuastony tea- 

Ut-honaa (Ut'hous), a. A dye-house. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

Uthozylo (li-thok'Bil), a. [< Gr. ;U0or. stone, 
+ iiiAovj wood.] A vaHety of wood-opu, which 
retains distinctly the form and texture of the 
original wood. 

Uthi^lite (ll-thok'si-Ut), a. [< Utkeayle + 
-ffefl.] Same as li&ioxyle. 

Idthnanian (lith-p-4'ni-|n), a. and a. [< lAihe* 
ania (see def.) + -aa.] X. a. Of or pertaining 
to Lithuania, or to its peo^e or language. 

n.a. 1. A member of a race inhabiting Lith- 
uania, forme^ an independent oountiw south- 
east of the Baltic sea, afterward suD^ot to 
Poland, now included in West Russia.^ 8, The 
language of Lithuania. itisoneofebnaOhofXndo. 


8. Any dispute or discussion dependent upon 
evldenoe for dedsion. [Bare.] 

Whether the “mnio^ sense” directly yidde ne 


knowledge of qNMm Is still a mattu of iOilMtdm i . 

psychologists. IT. JemeibMlnd, XXL i. 

litigator (lit'i-ga-tgr), a. [< L. ui^aier, < HU- 

« ite ! see JitigateA One who litigates. 

(U-tii-i^)sf.tl), n, [< L. as if *««*- 
, < UHgioeue, contentious: see kti- 
giouaA 1- ^be character or quality of being 
litigious; litigiousue8B.^8. In Scots faio,atacit 
legal prohibition of alienation, to the preJudHoe 
ox a begun action or diligence the object of 
which is to attain the possession or to acquire 
the property of a partioular subject, or to at- 
tach it in security of debt. Zmp, Diet 
Utlglcini (li-tiJ'tis), a. [< F. Ut&ieux m Sp. Pg. 
ItHtigioeOt < L. UtigioHWit disputatious, conten- 
tious, < Utigiumt stme, dispute, < Uti^ref dis- 
pute: see UtigaieJ} 1. Inclined to litigate or 

E > to law : given to the practice of biwging 
WBuits; fond of litigation; contentious. 

A rich Htigttm lord I love to follow, 

A lord that bnilds his happiness on brawlingi. 

PUteGr, Bpaulsb Onnto, ilL A 

8. Subject to or dependent upon legal contest; 
hence, disputable; controvertible; subjeet to 
contention : as, litigious right. 

No fences, ported Adds, nor marks nor bonnds, 
DistlngnlsFd acres of HUgioui grounda 

Brydsn, tr. of VlrgU's Georglos, L ISA 
The Governor . . . encouraged me to bny It, laying 
**that inch kind of landi only were lawful here to be 
bought and sold, and that this was not In the least UU- 
0i^** JL Emm (Arbor's Bug. Gamer, X. 880)* 


pictures in colors from lithographic stones.— 
8. A picture so produced, 
llthotomo (lith'p-tdm), n. [< Gr. 
outting stouea, < A/dec, stone, + reuveiv, ra/uelvt 
out: see tome*] 1. Amineral which in lis rough 
state has the appearance of a cut gem.— 8. In 
surg», an improper name for a cystotome. 
UthotOKEUlc (lith-^tom'ik), a. [< Uthotom^ + 
-4o.] Of, pertaining to, or performed by lltnot- 
omy. 

llthotomlCMl (lith-^tom'i-kfd), a. [< Uthotomie 
4* -of.] Same as lithohmie* 
litbotomlst (li-thot^(^mist), a. [< litkotonhy + 
-fsf.] One who practises cutting for stone in 
the bladder. 

lithotoxniBe (li-thot'{i-miE), V. t ; pret. and pp, 
Uthoiomisedf ppr. Uthotomising. iClithotonhy + 
-iso.] To perform lithotomy on. 

HeNMoComiwd a man, but was unable to extract a stone. 

& B. <Sniif, Autoblog., p. 46. 

UthotomtUI (li-thot^^mus), n, [NL. : see 
otome.] Same as jAthophaaus or Liihodomwt! 
a term coined to replace IdthophaguSt in order 
to avoid the implication that the members of 
this genus eat the rook they excavate. Niiesehe, 
1825: 

ll&otow (li-thot'^mi), fi. [< LL, Utkotoiniat 
< Ghr. hSorofua, a outting of stones, a cutting 
for stone, < hBordpoCf cutting stones, cutting for 
stone: see liihotouie.'] The operation, a^ or 
praotloe of outtlng for stone in the bladder. 
lltlLaMlMQr(lith'$-trip-si),n. [< Gr, A/8(ic, stone, 
4* rubbing, <r/Mj8<r<v, rub.] Same as Iffho- 
fHiy. 

lithoMvtie (Uth-^trip'tik), a. [< Utkotripsy 
(-Mpt^f -H -<c,] fiJame as Utkotritie, 
lithotmtlit (Uth-^trlp'tist), n. [< lithotripsy 
(-frtotT 4* -tot.] Same as Udtotrinst 
lithosrwtar (lith^^trip-tqr), n. [< Uthotripsy 
(•tript~) 4* -or.] Same as Uthotritor, 
Uthotrlte (lith^f-tiit), a. [< Gr. }Jdoc, stone, + 
L. tritust pp. of tereref rub: see frffe.] An 
instrument for orushing a stone in the blad- 
der, so as to reduoe it to small partloles which 
will pass through the urethra. Also Uthotritor, 
Uthomtlo (lith-9-trlt'ik), a. [As Uthotriie + 
-io; partly confused with MiofhrjmtieA Of or 
pertaining to lithotrity; having the property 
of destroying stone in the bladder. 
UthotritM (litb>tri-ti8t), n, [< Udmirite + 
4tff.] Oae who practises lithotrity* AAbo Uduh 

Ot.mKt 
pp. trite, 


sad moat neirly alUiA to Slavio: fheee iaim^ am 8- Of or porta jning to litigation ; relating to 
.apoken In jwrti of weatom Rnwla and eaateniPniula. connected with legal contention. 

IdflinaDft (Uth-f-an'ik), a. and n. [< Lithua- 
nia 4- -to.1 L a. Same as JAthuaukm. 

XL Same as Liihuanian, 2; in a wider 
sense, same as LetUe, 

Uth!^(U-thtl^ri4),n. [NL.,< Gr. stone. 

4- ovpovt urine.] The presence of an abnormal 
amount of uric acid in the urine, 
llthwake (Uth^wftk), o, [Also dial, leathwake; 

< ME. UdMoykef lyihewaykef < leothewokf < AS. 
litkowdc, UthewdCj leothu^^ with pliant joints, 


, WVfrmiWltU, tfXiai JUUJbB, 

flexible, < Uih (nl. leothu), a Joint, 4- woe, yield- 
ing, weak: seelit)|X and weak.] Limber; flexi- 
pliable. 

]ltbym'VEior-thi},o. [Also dial, 

H- -yi.] 1. Lithe; easily bent; pliable. 

Their IttMa bodlea bound with limlta Of s ahell. 

AHtrringt^Uiiam). (Narva) 

8. Hea^; warm: applied to the weather, ifaf- 
liwelL [Frov. Eng.j 

lithy-tree (li 'raMrd), tt. [So called from its 
pliable limbs; < 4- tree.] The wayfaring- 

tree, Viburnum Lantana; also, Jthus oauaUca. 

Utiinble (lit'i-g^bl), a. [< ML. liUgdbiliSt < 
L. Mtears, litimte: see liUgaieA Capable of 
being litigate^ or made the subject of a suit 
at law. 

litiga&t (lit^i-gant), a. mid a. [= F. litigant = 
Sp. Pg. It. < L, ppr. of 

fAtere, litigate: see lidgateA I. o. Du^sed 
to litijMte; contending in law; engaged in a 
lawsuit. 

XL n. One who is a party to a suit at law. 

In all the Tentonlo bodiea of custom except the Engliah 
and the Lombardlo, eveu when the jreateet latitude of 
aeisiim Is allowed to UtigmUs out of Court, lome Judicial 
person or body must be applied to befom they proceed to 
extremitiei. Mate, Esny Hist of XnsUtaaoni, p. S8A 

UtigBtd (lit/i-gftt^^e.;jpra^ pp. litigatedf 


or 


They view'd the ground of Rome's ftetei ball ; 
Once oxen low’d where now the lawyori bawL 

Btyosn, Mneid, vilL 
I never visit theaeaoenei . . . without a very vehement 
dealre to be dipengiged . . . from WUgimui terma 

B. Choate, Add r emea eto., p. ISA 

Tlie Utigloiis sophism, a logical punle. which 
thus : Alaw^student agreed to pey hJii teacher a ci 
sum if he won his flrit case. As he never had a ~ 
teacher sued him for the amount, 
matter was not decided in his favor 


never had a oaoa his 
tliiiiklng that if the 
in the luvt luitancA 


he should necessarily win a second proccie tor the same 
money, beoauie the law>stadent would then have won hia 
first case. Ike itudent, on the other hand, maintained 
that if the case wai decided in his favor, be unght not to 
be compelled to pay ; and it it were decided sgibiit him, 
then by the terms of the coutraot he should not pur. 

lltigioiiBly (li-tij'u8-li), adv. lu a liti^ous cr 
contentious manner. 

litiglOlllllMMI (li-tiJ'uB-neH), n. The character 
of Doing litigious; a di^osition to engage in 
or carry on mwBuits; inclination to juoioial 
contests. 

Xdtlopa (li’ti'^pj), n. [NL., so called as hav- 
ing a simple aperture, without a spout; irreg. 
< Gr. Atrdf, smooth, plain, simple, + 
merture.] The typical genus of Litiopida. 
The spcciee are vmy imaiL They are oceanic, and attach 
themselves to gulfweed by jlntlnous threads. 

Utlopidm (iTt-i-op'i^^, 91. pi. [NL., < Liiippa 
+ -iaaj A family of tcenioglossato gastropoos 
typified by the genus I4U^; the gulfweed- 
snails. TheyarereUtedtotooitecteaiidCMtMfite 


Htigatisig. ^ [< L. Gfl^ate, 


of liHgare, 


tkrypUst. 

Utli%it€ 


_itor (Uth'f-txS-tgr), n. [NL., < 
stone, + L. SHtor, arubbiBr, < torero, ] 


rub, 

nr 


Same as Uthotrite, 


Jtjr (Bth'^tri-ti), a, [< Gr. Affccjtone, + 

L. (rite, pp. of torero, rub, grind.] The oper^ 
ation of orushing a stone in the bladder by 
means of an instrument called a Uthotrite. 


Utturtfpg (Uth'5-tlp), a. 
rtorof, impression: 
reol^ plate 


[< Gr. Aldor, stone, 4- 
to.] 1. Ak^dofste- 
Uttetypy.*«-8. A 


dispute, quarrel,* oarry on a suli, < 
strife, dispute, suit, 4- apere, drive, carry on: 
see ftoi and opoaA] L intrans. To carry on a 
suit by judicial process. 

The appenant^ after the interposition of an appeal, still 
Itectein the some osusa Iteeigon* 

n. (roae. To make the subjeet of a suit at 
law; bring before a court of law for deeuion ; 
prosecute or defend at law, as a right or claim. 

Xt is taken sbeolatoly for mnted that there la some- 
where a rule of known mw vmtoh wm cover the facts of 
the dh^te now UdgAd, Mote Anotsnt lew, p. 81. 

Utig8tl0ii (Ut-i-gfi^shon), a. [< LL. UUga^ 
toma-), a dispute, < L. lidgate, pp. of Uiigars 
(> It. Htigare m Pg. Bp. liUgar), quarrel, oany 
on a suit: see Htigate.i 1. The aot or process 
of Utigating or omnyingon a suit in a court of 
law or equ%; a judicial contest. 

It wss a onrioui ootooidenoe that the great breach be- 
tween England and Rome should be the recult ef a Mte- 
fte in a matrfmonlsl suit Const Hist, 

Nothing qusBs a wsMt of 


l^es are of small alse, and live In varions leaa, ohielly 
on largaiium* 

lltiBconteBtatlon(H-tiB-kon-tes-t&'BhQn),a. [< 
OF. litisoontestation, < LL. litis coatos(a(to(a-\ 
the formal entering of a suit by calling wit- 
nesses: L. litiSf gen. of lis, strife, lawsuit; eon- 
te8taUo(n-)t an attesting by witnesses: see eofi- 
testatkm.'} In Scots laWt the appearance of 
parties in oourt to contest their nghts. 

litiBpindenoef Ql-tis-pen'dens), n. [< OF. 
UUspendeneet < ML. litis pendentiaf pendency of 
a suit : L, litis, gen. of lis, a suit, 4- ML. pen- 
denda. pendency: see pendenoy.'] In law: (o) 
The time during which a lawsuit Is going on. 
(5) A plea that another action is pending. 

lltmilg (Ut'mus), M. [A corruption of memus, 
simulatiug dial. Utf dye: see laemus.} 
ouliar coloring matter procured ftom J! 
UnetorUk and some other lichens, it b preparsd 
ohleSy In Hcdland by macerating the lichens with a mb- 
tare of urine, Um^ and potash or sodA Asaiwnltpf the 
fermentotiiin, the mass finslly beoomssUnA wbenit 
moved, b mixed with oalcsreous mutter to give tte ws bi 
tenoe, and b then allowed to harden In moltoi, te« 
tin^ Uue hr litmus, oslled Uhmipspsr, b reddsntow 
■n sold, for me prasenos of wbleh It b used as a t est; Im 
bine oolor b rsmred by an alkali. Sss arsMX-^XIbnnB 
on XBgB, or towiiteea cirupMaim, a name glvsn to ami* 
ment prepared by ale^ng ooarie linos rags In the jilig 
of OrJSn Iteioftei. and afterward soMeotlng tbimSs : 
the settop of ammonia from urina or ili hfc m Min re. Ti| 
t sa mmi sn dm w m m Is used aepenbUy to eelar lbs snil 





of oertiliikliidfof HollMid^eMM,in (ivtetomdtrtlm 
lOM UaMo to deour or to ittooki of oliooM-iiiitoi. The 
color of the olothe u blue, bat toms rod after appUoatlon 
to the oheeoe.—- IdtmiiMMDflC.' Bee ebore. 
UtCAOUto [NL.,<Xfto. 

notua + -kto.] A family of hTpotrichons oiliate 
iiifiiBoriaiui,repr68estea by tne flemuXiKmofiM, 
free-swimming, soft and flexible, and of lance- 
olate or elongate flgure. Thor bare a narrow and 
often highly ^daatlc neoK-like anterior jprdlotisatlon ; the 
entire Tentnd onifauo flat and flnely olflated throaghoat; 
the done] aorfSoe emooth and flbrou^ and moatly oonrex; 
the oral aperture ventral ; a aeriea of larger preoral oilla 
moetly developod In advance of the onQ werture: th" 
Pharynx unarmed; and the triuhooyata uauafly abundant 
IdtO&Ota8 (Ut-A-n6 ' tus), n. [NL, (Wrzesni- 
owski, 1870), <Gr. smooth, + vCrroQ, back.] 
The typical genus of LUonoUda, L^faafsiola in- 
habits ponds. 
litmL a. See littoral 
Utonuia (Ut-^ra^i-^), n, pi [NL., nent. pi. of 
L. Utoralia, of or belon^ng to the sua-shore.] In 
Fieber’s classifloation, a subseotioii of ^uatic 
hemipterous insects, including those which arc 
Bubaquatic. 

UtoteB (lit'O-tez), n. [NL., < Gr. hrArf^t plain- 
ncBB, Bimplioitv, < A/rdf, smooth, plain, < >JSf 
smooth. ] In rscf ., a flgure in which an amnna- 
tive is expressed by thenegative of the contrary. 

• Thus, citizen of no mean city” means one 
*^of an illustrious ci^.” 

litra (i^'trjl), n. [NL., < Or. Xlrpa, a pound, a 
silver coin, prob* a dial. var. of L. libra, a pound: 
see libra.] A silver coin of Sicily. Compare 
daeaiitron. 

litrameter (li-train'e-tdr), n. [NL., < Or. 
a pound (see liter), + pirpov, a measure (see 
meter).] An instrument for ascertainixig the 
dne gravity of liquids. 

E l, n. See liter. 

a (Ifi'tdr), n. [X F. litre, OF. litre, littre, 
prob. orig. *^liHtre (s>r. liatra m It dial, hatra), a 
band used in draping a church for a funeral ser^ 
vice: prob. orig. a var. of liate, a border, band: 
see UaH, Uat\] In her., a black band, supposed 
to represent the knightly belt, charged wiw the 
arms of the defunct, and painted on the wall of 
a church or chapel at the time of the funeral. 
ThU variety of the futionU achievement waa fonnorly oon- 
ildered a mark of veiy high dignity. It is now nearly aban- 


litm^ (lit^rc), n. [Chilian.] A small tree of 
Chili, Mhua eauatioa, with very hard wood, used 
for atletrees, cogs, and furniture, 

Utseft (Ut^sf-g), n. [NL, (Lamarck, 1789). from 
the Jap. name of the tree.] A genus of iaura- 
oeous trees, rarely shrubs, of the tribe TAtaeoeeis, 
characterized by dioooious flowers with usually 
a four- to six-parted involucre* There sre nine, 
twelve, or an indefinite number of itameiis in the throe- 
parted flowers, and aix in the two-parted, all having four- 
oeUed anthers. 'Ike leaves ore nsnally aiteniate and oori- 
aoeoua with a pinnate venation or triple-nerved, and the 
staminato flowers are generally aeaaile, whUe the plstUlate 
are often nmbelled. There are about 186 ipeoieiS natives 
of troploal afid caatem Asia and Australia. A dealbata 
of Australia, aometlmea cultivated In greenhonaea is call- 
ad hniMkhuia nriiS-tmi 

UtBaaoem (Ut^M'sB-s), n.pl pTL. (Reichen- 
baoh, 1840), < L(taea + -aoea,] A tribe of plants 
of the order TMurineai, based on the genus LiU 
aea, dlstinguishablo from the tribe Peraeaoew'by 
having introrse anthers, and a short dense in- 
, florescence, either subsessile or on a short pe- 
duncle. It orobraoea 9 genera among which are included 
some of the moat important of the order, such aa XtourMf 
(tte laurel), JUnders (3ie wild allsploeX and JSIoaK(/yas. 
Utitor (lit'stto), n. [< ME. litater, litteHterAyU 
ater, lyater, a dyer; < + -gfer.] A dyer, [Old 

and prov. Eng.] 

No madyr wdde, or wod no Igeitsrf 
Ne know. CAouesr, Konner Age, 1. 17. 

UttD. 8eeX<f.D. 

llttra (lit^en), n. [Also Uten; a dial. var. of 
leigbtaaA 1. Agaraen. Bay.— 2. A church- 
yaffd. HaUiweU. [Prov. Eng. in both senses.] 
littMNT (lit'4r), n. [Barly mod. E. also littour; 
< ME. liter, Utere, tyter, lytere. lytier, < OF. litt~ 
ere^Vflitibre a Pr. leittiera, Uttbra » 6p. lilera 
aa Pg, Utetra m It. lettiera as If ^lecUcaAa (ML. 
also Utera, litoria, Uotoria, after OF.), a litter 
(of. laetteariua, a litter-bearer), < leettm, a litter, 
sedan, < leetua (> F. lit), a bed; < t/ aE, 
Ueh see leetual, leeiiea, leetem, etc., and imI. All 
the various senses are derived from the primi- 
tive sense, a * bed ’ or * oouoh.* whence <aj>orta- 
ble bed,’ ‘a bed for animals’ (usually ox loose 
straw), etc. It is an error to refer * Utter,’ a 
brood, to leal. Idtr, lAttr^ place where animals 
prodnoe their young. The E. word from this 
•ottvseistbedlaL la^,laU$r,U^i9r,Umehtor.] 
1. A ▼ahiola oonsisi^ of bed or oouoh sus- 
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pended between shafts, and borne by men or 
horses, it was formerly Mteemsd si an eaqrandlBihiciii- 
sble method of osnlage. Among the Bomsns the litter 



Andent Romu UtUr, prtMrveU hi the CepitoUne Muienm, 
Kutue. 

(iMrito) wsi borne by Slsvei set spirt for that imeoliljmr 
vice ; It WSI In oommun qm by psoieisni in the ume of Ti- 
berius. In Europe horse-lltm were much uied before 
the Introduction of oosohes 
Make lomowne all thyn oete an thy peple; and whan 
the! be sUe oome, do the to be bore in s lyMar, and ao gy 
fight with thyn enmyea ; and, wlte It verily, thow 
hem venqulBO. JferKn (A A T. B.), L 91 

8. A form of hiirdlo-bed on which a sick or 
wounded person is conveyed from one point to 
another, as to a hospital in a city, or to a field- 
hospital oil a battle-field. For tbit pnipoae the 
atretober or hand-lltter li In tm, oonalatlng of oanvai^ 
about 6| feet long by 8 feet wide, aeonrely fastened at the 
aidoB to two haid-wood jMlea about 8 feet long, and oon- 
venlent for rolling up. Bone- and mnle-litten of variona 
forma arc naed in some annles and in American frontier 
service. 

8, A birth or brin^g forth of more than one 
young animal at a tune, as of pigs, kittens, rab- 
Dits, puppies, etc. 

The thirty pigs at ono laage liUar farrowed. 

brydMt tr. of Juvenal'a Satire^ vL 86a 
My mother had U. whelps at one Ntter, 
noth borne in Lent. 

Marriage qf WiM and Witdom (1679). 

4. A number of young animals brought forth 
at a bir^: used with reference to mammals 
which regularly give birth to more than one 
young at once, as the sow, bitch, oat, rabbit, 
etc., and only slightingly of human heings.— - 

6. Loose straw, hay, or the like, spread on a 
floor or the ground as bedding for horses, cows, 
or other annuals. 

Gromos paletUs ihyn ty\a and make Iftere, 

U fote on lengthe with-out diswere. 

Ai6mi Book(E. E. T. B.Xp. 818. 

6. Waste matter, as shreds, framents, or the 
like, scattered about, as ou a floor; scattered 
rubbish; things strewn about in a oaroless or 
slovenly manner; clutter. 

Btrephon, who found the room was void, 

BtClo in, and took a itriot aurvey 

Of all the wear as it lay. SwtfL 

7. A condition of disorder or confusion: as, the 

room is in a Indian litter, an eztemporiaed 

litter made by attaohlng three oross-pleoestotwo stoat sep- 
llngs, by means of notches and cords. The sick or wound- 
ed man is laid In hti blanket, wbioh is then knotted to the 
fhmiework. In itcinns the man Is protected by a top made 
with a blanket stretohad over bent twigs.— TO be m Ut- 
ter, to be in the steto of bringing forth young, or of lying 
in with young, os a sow or a bitch. 

He oslltNl me Turmoti and anked what wore the price 
o’ pigs. 1 artked him, wera any of his femblyjfii Uttar. 

J. W. pSmar, After bislOnd, p. 116. 

Utter (lit'M, V, [< Utter, ft.] L trans. If. To 
carry in a litter. 

These Pagan ladles were Idtaf'd to Oamjms Haitian ours 
are ooaohed to Hyde-fark. OanUaman /merurtad, p. lia 

8. To scatter straw, hay, or other similar sub- 
stance on or over for bedding. 

At last be found a stall where oxen stood, . . . 
But, for bis ease, well littmtd was the floor. 

Drgdan, Oook and Fox, L 896. 

8. To spread a bed for; supply with litter: usu- 
ally wi£ down. 

Ill lee the bone well Uttered. 

The SitfbUc Mirada (Child’s Ballads, L 881). 

4. To make litter of; use for litter. 

Tbtm to their roots 

The light BoO gently move, and strew around 
IMar’d ilrmw, to soreen from heat 


Old leaves or 

The tender infants. 


Doddag. Asrioultaie, U. 
6. To bring forth; give birth to: said of mam- 
mals which usually produce a number at abirth, 
as the sow, oat, raobit, bitch, etc., or slightingly 
of human beings. 

father mu nad m e Autolyomi ; who Mng, aa I an:, Ifa 


MUe 

6. To scatter things over or about in a care- 
leBs or slovenly manner. 

Theyfoond ' 

The room with volumes littafTd round. 

Bwift, Cadanns and Vaneaia. 

n. intrana. 1. To be supplied with a bed or 
litter for bed^Ung; sleep in utter: aB,toUffafin 
^e straw. 

Tbelnu 

Where he and his horse Uttared. 

HobOigfoii, Oastera, U. 

8. To bring forth a Utter of young animals. 

These [dogs] have In thla City no partlGular owners:. . . 
[the Tuiksl ihinking it ueveitholeBse a deed of piety to 
feed, and provide them kennids to Uttar In. 

Sandyif TraviileiV P* 66, 

A horrible desert, . ,* . where the ahe-wolf still ittfafMl. 

Maaa/idaif. 

litterateur (lit-g-ra-tBrOi n. [F., < L. Utterator: 
sec Uterator.] A Utora^ man ; one who is en- 
gaged in literary work; one who adopts litera- 
ture as a profession. 

littery (Ur 6r-i), a, [< utter, n., + -yi.] Oon- 
sisting of litter; encumbered or covered with 
Utter. 

little (Ut'l), a. and n.; oompar. leaa, superl. leaat 
(rarely, and only iu modem obs. or dial, use, 
Uttlor, UtUoai). [< ME. Utel UHL lytel title Jutel, 

< AB. lytel Utel ^ OB. Httil » D. Utiicl s MLG. 
luttel » OHG. lueil, lusail, MHG. G. dial, lutsel 
s (with a difl . base lit-, instead of lut~ as in the 
preceding forms) loel. Utill = Dan. liUe m Sw. 
Ulle, Ulla SB Gioth. leitila. little ; also without the 
suiux -el, ME. Ut, lyt, < AB. ^t ss OS. lut b D. 
(dim.) luife s IjG. Uii, dim. lutic b loel. Utt 
(adv.) = Bw. Uten,Utet ^ Dan. men, Udet, Udt 
(adv.), Uttlo (cf. E. dial. Hie, < ME. liie, lyte, 
abl)r. of Utel, lytel, little, etc.); root unknown. 
The word is connected by Bkeat with AB. lytig, 
deceitful (< lot, deceit; ci.Gk)th. fa. deceitful, 
luton, betray), as if the sense kittle’ in size 
were derived from the sense of ^ Uttle ’ iu spirit, 

* mean,’ ^base’; but this is improbable in itself, 
and no such transition or connection of sense 
appears in AS. use.] 1. a. Not Isiwo or much. 

(а) Of small siae, bulk, or compass ; dlmiimtivc, abio- 
Intcly or relatively : as, u little groin of soud ; a little child 
or mou ; the Uttle finger. 

Thannc waa the place to liUll for thorn all, 
Wherefore the Sowdou anon dedo ordeync 
A huger place owt vppoii the playn. 

UenrrydeaiK B. T. B.X 1. 1898. 

rresumptnons man ! the reason wonldit thou know. 

Why tctfin’d so weak, so Uttle, and so blind? 

Pepe, Essay on Man, L 86. 

(б) Not large in number ; having few oonstltucnt members 
or parts: as, a UUla army or fleet; a UUU city. 

If the houa^old be too UttU for the lamb. Ex. xlL 4. 
(e) Not much: of small amount, quantity, or degree; re- 
strietito ; limited : as, a UtUe tool or dmk ; little Joy or 
happiness ; UtUa Influence. 

0 thou of UtUa faith, wherefore didst thou doubt? 

Mat xiv. 8L 

Ibere was too much talk . . * and too little real worii 
done. 0. W. Udmae, Emerson, v. 

(d) Not of great extent or duration ; not long ; abort in 
space or time; brief: u, a littla wey or dlstonoe; a UUU 
while. 

OurgOfallfe 
la rounded with a sleep. 

l3kM.t Tempest, Iv. 1. 167. 


(a) Not great: small in consideration, dignity, ooniequenoa 
etc.; pei^; Inoonsldorable ; Inslgnltleaut : ai^ a UUU of^ 
■Jent. 

Iilngli 
vou, as 1 1 


flee ; MttU aftalia ; a UUla oucldent. 

1 w61 yow telle a lUd thing In 
That oughte lyken you, as I suppose. 

^mieer, Prol. to Tale of Melibena L SL 
When thou wait UUU lu thine own sight, west thou not 
mode the head of the tribes of Israel? 1 Bam. xv. 17. 

These oonslderatlona have given mo a kind of contempt 
for those who have risen by unworthy ways. I am not 
■Shamed tobe JttOe, when 1 see them so Infamously neat. 

Drpden, Ded. of the ThirdMlio. 
Henoe^C/) Petty In oharaeter; moan; narrow; wanting 
breadth or largeneai: as, a Uttb soul or mind. 

There aropoetslfttfs enough to envy even apoet-lannat. 

Gray, Lettera, L 846. 

IdtnsjfliimllBtlfiBfl. 8MMrimgato)ii.-1 
BtoecMfac>.--lttMisCifli, BaeWe-eoM.T 
ftfir, gp, bkUtb OPW eto. Bee the 1 

jt, oontompnble, weak. Bee imbiMM. 

G. A smoU quantity, amount, space, or 

tile like. 

Baoha ottier tymea when we bone fags or nothynge a 


MinnteL ti^. 
Zn^tfleim^ 




of nnoon- 

a.u. 


in WUUam qf PaUma (U. E. T. S.), ProfL, p. xxill. 
A HttU that s rfahtoous man hath la bettor than the 
riohaa of many wicked. Pa, xxxri. 16. 

Walk you that way, 

Whilst 1 In aaalons meditation my 
A Mgs this way. 

JMsAsr, FUthfal flifaphaniaaa 8- 4 


mat 

Xni WMiti tMit NMf httM bfloir, 

Kor waati that Uttk long. 

• V GmSmUh, The Hermtt. 

to or In a Knall degree ; to a limited 
dtenti for a ibart timei 

lenge a kftid with thy lede^ I loglj blaeohe. 

Poeme(ed. MorrUX IL <n4. 
Here !■ her plottire : let mo aee; I think* 

If 1 had anon a tlre^ thli face of mine 
Were full aa lorelj aa la thia of hem : 

And yet the painter flattered her a Wile. 

H)hilr.*T.O.ofV.*ly.4.1M. 
Pray ataj a UiUt, my lord. Shak., l Hen. IV.* It 4. flS. 
Hr Itttlg mid ttttlfl* by alow degreea; gradnally.— In 
]fttli|OnaamaIlBQale; within a email oompaaa; Inmlnla- 
tuei aa, the blatory of one’a life fn MUe, 

Thoae that would make mowa at him while my father 
ll?ed giro twenty, forty* fifty* an hundred duoata i^piooe 
forhlapiotareinltttte. dtoXe.* Hamlet^ it 2. 884. 

J&tOHtttgt* yeiy near; alxnoat 

For whioh we han ao aorwed* he and I* 

That iiUo Ukl both it hadde oa alawe. 

ahemetf, Trolliia, 1?. 884. 
Uttln* oonalderably.^To tnalHi Uttto o& See 

Uttle*(llta), ado. [< ME. im, Uta, lyUl, eto., 
< AS. hfiolf adv.y prop, neut. aco. of tho adj.: 
gee Utue^ a. and n.] In a gmall quantity or 
degree; notmuoh; glightly. 

Ifkater, be well war of the aoreffe of Hotynggam* 

For he ya l^/leff howr frende. 

Hood and Me PoUUr (Ghildh Ballad^ V. tfy 
Uow very UOk the world miaaea anybody I 

Jfaootday, In Treveiyaii* 1. 886. 

llttlet (lit'l), V. [< ME. Utekn, lyieUn, luieltHj 
lutlm, < AS. lytUan, booome or make little, < 
lyielf little : gee Uttk, a.] I. intrana. To become 
little or loss. 

Hit Godhode luUulde not theig ho lowe llhte. 

JoMph qf ArimathU <E. E. T. S.X p 6. 

n. irans. To make less. Compare MUtle. 

Uttlebsak (lit^l-bSk), n. A braofiiopod of the 
genuB ithynehrmella; a rbynchonellid. 

ifttle-aase (lit'l-sg), n. A gtate of digoomfort 
or miaery ; hence, anything that oauseg uneasi- 
negg: speciiieal^, an old name for a punitihment 
oauBing bodily uiaoomfort or oain, as the gtocks 
or the pillory, or gome espeoially uncomfortable 
part of a pngon, as a very gmall cell. 

Weloomei aweet friend, to liberty of air, . . . 

How doat thon brook tny IWIe<eaee thy trank ? 

Middletm, Family of Love, ill 1. 
Waa not thla fotlow'a preachiiia a oauao of all the trouble 
In larael T waa he not worthy to be caat In boeardo or IWIe- 
JUrtMier, Bormona* fol. 100, b. (Aorve.) 


Uttle-endian (lit-l-en'dl-^), n. [In Swift’s 
** Gulliver’s Travels,” a uicmbor of the Lillipu- 
tian party which oontonded that boiled oggs 
should be cracked at the little end: opposed 
to One of a set of digputerg about 

trifles. Also used adjeoiively. big-endian, 

See lllf/o pro, under //o, «, 

" The devil. [Sootch.] 
[So named from a lo- 
cality on the north coast of Long Island (Little 
Nem), whence these originally came into fa- 
vor.] A local epithet, noting young, round, 
hard clams of a size preferred for eating raw. 
They are almply ungrown quahanga (V«wa mmmania or 
Meromofia mlaeta^ The epithet la wrongly bat very 
generally auppoaed to refer to the abeenoo or the Ions 
elphon or ''neck” which la oonaplououa in tho common 
olam* Mya annarta. Theae young quahauga ore acime- 
tlmea flailed pro-elCiNi. On the Paoifioooaat of the United 
Statee the name Uttk-tuak la awllod to varloua edible 
dama, aa Tapu utraminM and T. taetniata, Ckkm aiie- 
eineta and C. riaMima. See out under dimyartm. 
Uttleness (lit'l-nes), n. [< ME. ^Utelneftae, < AS. 
Iytelny8f<lytelf\\\^lti see Itllle and -nesy. j The 
state or miality of being little, in any sense of 
that wora.agyn. UtOenm, Mewmm (aeo meanneM); 
SmaUnem. LUOenm, and iiouna formed from ad. 

jeotivea^ven in the Uat under Wile. SmaUnmvadUtth- 
tWM are genera] termi, but the latter la atronger, and geu< 
erally Impllee more or leaa dlaparagemeut, but aumetimea 
endoarment. PMMn«aiilauaedluatrongdiiparagement,aa 
of that which la boiioath oonaidoratloii ; Itoharaoterlaea a 
mind that bualea itaelt with luaignlfiuant or trifling thlnga, 
llttleBllipt.n. lWSl,^lutk8ehip,lotlc8(^ipeJ<HU 
tie -I- ^ip.] Littleness; smallness. 

Hon thi falruiaae la hlH^t; 

Hou thl awetnlaie la l-betin and Iptt; 

Hon thl loeUisMpr to aohaip data la of aek 

PokWanl PMnw, ate. (ed. FnmivallX p 840. 

littlflflt (lit'l-est), a. The regularly formed su- 
perlative of liWe; least, 
imtoworth (Ut'l-wdrth), a. and n. [< UtOe + 
toarthf a.] I. a. Of little or no value ; worth- 
less; of a bad character; destitute of moral 
principle. [Bare or arebaio.] 

He returned for answer that he would not ixime to a 
atcanger. He defended hlmidf Ya aagrlng ** He had onoe 
oome to a stranger who sent for him ; antlhe found him a 
IMIaiaorMperaon.'* AmaaU. 

n, a. A worthless fellow; a blackguard. 
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llttorfll (lit'$-nl), a. and a. [Also Bometitnes 
Utoral; ae F. tmoral as Pg. Bp. litoral m It. Hto- 
ralCf < L. KforaZis, belonging to the sea-shore, < 
litwf (Itfdr-), gea-shore* coast, shore of a lake, 
bank of a river.] L a, 1, Of or pertaining to 
a shore, as of the sea or a great lake ; frequent- 
ing or living near the ghore: as, littoral trade; 
litwrdl fishes or vegetation.^ 8. Situated or 
bordering on a shore : as, the Littoral Provinces 
(Litoralo or Eiistenland). a division of Austria 
on the east coast of tho Adriatic .--Littoral cor- 
don. See eordon.— littoral rodka, rooks which have 
been laid down in the Uttoral aoue* or within the range of 
infiuflfloe of tides and breakers. Depoalta thus formed 
oonalat ohletly of coorae matortala, while thoae fonned in 
deep water, or Moloasle are fino-gralnod and often 
laiguly ealeareouB in uharaoter.^ littoral lone* the In- 
terval on a sea-ooaat between high- and low-water mark. 

n. n. A littoral tract or region ; the part of 
a country lying along the coast. 

In the towns of the Albanian littoral Italian ia the Ian- 
goage of olvlliaed interooiumnnloation. 

A. J, Svamt lUyrlan Lotton^ p. 180. 

IiittorellaClii^iHrePil),^. [NL.(Li2miDUB,]767), 
so called in ref. to uie place of imwth, < L. 
litUB (Utor-), the gea-shore: nee UttoraL'] A 
genus of plants of the natural order Plantagl- 
neWf distinguished from Plantago by the one- 
celled ovary. See alwreweed, 

Idttorina (Jit-o-rl'nfl), n. [NL., < L. Utua 
(litor-), sca-shoro: sec l<ttofai.] Tho typical 
genus of LittoHnidof, L. Ht/mn ia tho eommmi peri- 
winkle of Europe, which has recently become abundant 
on the Atlantic coast of the United Btatea. It la uaod for 
food in 10100 oountrlea. In England aeveral hundred tons 
are uaed annually. L. rudit la another specioa eommon to 
both coiitinenta. A paUiaia of the New England oooat la 
common on ruoky ahorea, where It oreeps over/ookweed 
and eel-graaa. It la very variable In color* either plain or 
marked with white, groon, or brown. Further aoutli a 
larger and Bharpo^p(ilntea aJ)ecio^ L irrorata, la abun- 
dant 1'he geuorfc name hai been mncli more compreben- 
aive than it la now, variona apeoiei formerly included be- 
ing now referred to other genera. Also written Utorina. 
littorinidm (lit-^-rin'i-de), n. pf, [NL., < Ut- 
iorina + -Ider.] A family of holontomatous tm- 
nlogloBsate gastropods ; tho periwinkles or sea- 

snails. As gen- 
erally understood* 
they littvo a wido^ 
short snout long 
tentaclea eyea at 
the external baaoa 
of the tentuelos, 
and a radula with 
nearly nnifonn lat- 
eral and margissl 
teeth. The ahid] la 
oonlu or lubglo- 

LOfPf'iHa iMturul Rice. * found- 

lui aperture and a 
■plral oomeouB operculum. They are moatiy of maritime 
habitat, and generally live between or iionr tido-levela, at- 
tached to rooks or atonea. The family la now inuoh reatriot- 
ed by the exolaiiou of aeveral genera formerly Included. 
Uttrd's glanda. See gland. 
littreiB Tlit'res), n. [Origin unknown.] A 
smooth kind of cartridge-paper uaed in the 
manufacture of cards, i5, H. Knight. 
Litnaceat (lit-E-A'af-fl), n. jd. [NL. (De Blain- 
vUlo, 1818), < Intuus +'-ae(}a.'] A family referred 
to the cophalopods, and composed of Splmla as 
well as of oertaiu roramiuifers gupposed to be 
related to that genus. 

lltoaryt, n. Ah obsolete form of electuary. 
lituate (lit'fl-ftt), a. [< NL. lituatua. < L. litu- 
as, an augur’s staff, a trumpet; see lituua.'\ In 
&ol., forked, with the points turned outward, 
litni, n. Plural of Utuus. 
litnifonn (lit'v-i-f6rm), a. [< L. lituun, an 
auguria staff, a trumpet (see lituua), + fiarMOf 
shape.] Curved like a lituus. 
litam (lit'u-It), n, [< NL. Lituitea. q. v.] A 
fossil ceph^opod of the genus Lituitea. 
Litoites (lit-v-I'tds), n. 0^., < L. lituua, an 
augur’s staff: see lifttva.] typical genng of 
LituiUda. There are several speoieg of Silurian 



lltmfiflt 

hraeiim not onlf the foramlniferona LthuMm, but aonie 
oephaippoda* SB gMriifo. 

LitaSuSm (lirv^lid'M), n. pi [NL.: gee 
Lituolidat.^ The mmily Lituolidw, advanced to 
the rank of an order of imperforate foramini- 
ferg. 

Utnolideaa (lit^i^^lid'B-au), a. and n. [^L*i 
< Lituotidea + -as.] I. a.”Lituoline, in a broad 
sense ; specifically, of or pertaining to the JU- 
tuolidea. 

n. n. On<; of the LituoUdw, 

Xdtaolina (lit^i»-^li'nfi), n. id. [NL., < lituola 
-f -Ina*^.] A group of Lituoiidea represented by 
tho genus Lituola and its immediate congeners, 
having the test composed of coarse suud-grains. 


composed of coarse sand-firains. 
litnoUxie (lit'u-^lin), a. Lituola + 

Having the enaracters of the gemus Lituola; 
being or resembling one of the Liiuolidw. 
lituoute (lit^^-^lit), n. [< L. as if *lituolu$. 
dim. of lituua, a trumpet, + -itt:*^.'] A fossil 
lituoli ne f oraminifer : so named from the shape, 
Lituolitos are of microscopic size, and abound 
in the Cretac^eous. 

litura (li-tfi'r^), n.; pi. liturat (-re). [NL.. < L. 
litura, a smearing, erasure, blot, blur, < mere, 
pp. litua, smear, rub: sec Umment.'] In entom,, 
an ill-defined and somewhat obscure spot, grow- 
ing paler or fading into the ground-color at one 
end, as if daubed or blotted, 
litnrate (lit'v-rat), a. [< LL. lituratua, pp. of 
Uturare, rub out, erase, < L. litura, a smearing, 
erasure: see litura,] 1. In hot., having spots 
formed by the abrasion of the surface : said of 
a plant.— ‘8. In entom., marked with litiirm or 
indeterminate spots growing paler at one end. 
litnrge (li*t^rj'), U. [< l^L. Uturgua, < Or. Xe/- 
rovpydc, a public servant, a minister, a Jewish or 
Christian priest: see liturgy.] 1. Aliturgist; 
a Jewikdi miest as offering Kacrifico, or a Cbris- 
tian prieiro as celebrating tho eueharist or lit- 
uigy.^8. A leader in public worship ; an olfioi- 
uting clergyman, cspecdally one leading in the 
use of a fixed or prescribed liturgy, 
liturgic (li-t6r'jlk), a, [< LGr. mln- 

istemg (in the Septiiagint, pertaining to the 
temple service), < Or. >^movpyla, liturgy: see Ut- 
Same as liturgical. 

litlimcal (li-t6r'ji-kfp), a. [< liturgic + -al] 
1. Of or pertaining to a liturgy, in the ancient 
Greek sense of that word. See liturgy, 1.— 8« 
Of or pertaining to sacrificial or eucharistio 
worship; in a wider sense, used in, prepared 
for, or pertaining to worship or relii^ous cere- 
monies in general. All ser^ces of public wor- 
ship have sometimes betui cnlled liturgical.— 
8. %ecifioally, pertaining to or employing a 
flxeif or prescribed liturgy, or pertaining to 
public worship conducted in accordance with 
such a litujgy.-*4. Noting a part of a public 
religions exercise that is explicitly directed to 
the deity rather than to the worshiper: op- 


litnrgioal^ (h-tCr^jl-k^l-i), adv. In a liturgi- 
cal manner; as a form of public worship. 


It la . . . proper that a portloii of [tbo Hibloj ahouUI be 

- ill the puWf " • 

, l/dl, iSue < 


dally used idurgicaUu in t 


public Bclioola. 

» Order of Studlea, p. 148. 


liturgies (1i-t6r'JikB), n. [PI. of Uturgk: see 
-Ics.T 1. The science or art of conducting 

8 iibllo worship. Litniwlca, as a branch of Mtoral 
leology, la ooCrdinste with polnienlci, cateobefloB, and 
^itleUoa though In atriotneas it nuiy bo made to Include 

8. Specifically, the science of liturgies— that 


fonnu. 

liturgies, 

and the art of ualng anoh formula) In ouuformity with cus- 
tom or coolesiaatica] rule. 


litnriSoioglrt «. r< uturgi- 

ology +^f.] One versed in liturgdology ; a 
fled by the genus L<fttite/;,coutaiidng^^^^ speciaUst in the study of liturgies, 
ites, now generally associated with NauHlidm, 

Utnola (U-tfi^{i-lfi), n. [NL., dim. of L. lituus, 


an augur’s stall, a trumpet: see lituua.l The 
typical genus of Lituoiidea, Lamarck, 1804. 

Idtaolilbs (lit-p-oPi-de), a, pi. [NL. , < Lituola 
+ dda,] A family of imperforate Foramin{fera, 
with tho test arenaceous and usually regular 
in contour, the septation of the polythalamous 
forms often Imperfect, and the chambers fre- 
quently labyrinthio. it oomjniaea sandy laomorpha 
of the nmiAe puvoeUaiicoua and hyaline typea together 
with some rdated apeoiea. UtuoMU, LttuilBarZlfuolMia, 
and Id t iuUu of the old authors are luesaotayuonymi, «m- 


speoialist in tho study of litiirgies. 

Minute peouliarltiaa, whioh would be of Interest pro- 
fessed UturgMoiftit, Kneye. JBrAn EXV. m, 

(li-t6r-ji-ord*ji), n, [< Gr. ^eirov/h 
■ ‘ " Xmiv, say: see 


^o, liti^y, + -Xoy/o, < 


science or systematic study of appolntl^ 

forms of public worship, especially of the an- 
cient forms for the celebration of the eueharist 
See liturgy, 

Utlir|^lt ait'4]vJlBt),n. l< Hturp^ •t- Aat] 1. 
A leader m public worship ; a litnrge.— 8. An 
authority on liturgies; a liturrioiogist— 8. 
One who uses or fkvors the use m alituxgy. 


Utnrgj 
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idudlng the preBentatioii of draiiiatio iwrformaiioMf miui- 
Oil Auu ix»etio uontests, oto., the oelebnitioii of some feitl> 
Tally and other public f unotioni entallluK eapeueu upon the 
lnotimbent;or«rtmor«tf4ar^f aatheiliuugoatofaaireme 


^ttn/upyia^ public aervioe) a ] 
lio omoe or dutjr (Bee dei. 1), buy Bervico, obp. 
eoelei. the servioe or miniBt^ of prieBta, pub- 
lic worahip ; in a retitricted eeuse, tuo euohariBt, 
< ^BiTompySf^ a public servant, a minister, eccles. 
a priei^ < Xriroc, X/itrof, also Xi^Kroc, and 
Adlrof, XaiToq (rare), public (< Xo^, Xc(2if, people), 
+ work, >^/jyor =lfl. vsork: see work,} 

1. In ancient Greece, particularly at Athens, 
a form of personal Horvioe to the state which 
dtizens possessiuf; property to a certain am- 
ount were bound, when called upon, to jMsrfonn 
at their own cost. These Uturriw were ordinoify, in- 
olndlngthe 
ealaudpoel 
andotl 

mbent; __ 

In oaae of war. 

8. A form or method of conducting public wor- 
ship; an appointed form for the woras and acts 
UBM in the rites and ceremonies of the Chris- 
tian church. The word denotes espooially an appointed 
form for the holy oommuniou, the hours or daily prayer, 
litanlea baptism^ oonflrmatlou. marriage, burial, ponanoa 
Tiiitatlon and unction of the sick or dsrlhg, ordinations, and 
other offloes luoh as are ooiitained in tiie Missal, Breriaiy, 
Bitual, FontifloaL Buchologion, Horologlon, oto., of the Bo* 
man Catholio and the OrooK Church, or united in one vol- 
ume in the Anglican Book of Common Prayer. Liturgies 
teem to have oHgiiiatod partly In the iuhotitanoe or adop- 
tion of Jewish forms of worsnlp and their adantaiiou to 
Ohrlatian purpoeos. The Book of Psalms, ospeuially asoou- 
talulng Inspired prayera praises, thanksgivings, eta, fu^ 
nliheda largo amount of liturgical matoiiaL On the other 
hand, the forms given by Christ, such oa the Lord's iTayer. 
the words of institution in tho enuharist, the baptismal 
formula, eta, became oontori of development for the new 
and distlnotlvely Christian parts of the offloes. 

8. Specifically, in liturgioloffift and an tho name 
most frequently used in the Greek Church, the 
form of Bervioe used in the celebration of the 
euchariet. or that Bcrvioe itself, m this laid sense 
Latin and Roman Catholto writers gonorally prefer tho 
word mamu An aooount of primitive Chiiitlan lituisioal 
worship Is givou by Justin Martyr (in the middle of the 
second century a. l).)y and this agroes with tlie Clementine 
liUirgyi a form referable to about a. T). 2fi0, and so called 
beoause inoorporated in tho Apostolical Constitutions, a 
tiompllation attributed to Bt. Clement of Roma Five 
great groups or lamiUes of ItturgleM aro reoognlied,«aoh 
of which can bo referred to a slnglo original liturgy repre- 
sented b^ne or moredirectderivatlvos still eziitiiig. Tnoy 
are: fl) llio Lfturpj/ qf A. JoinM (or qf slso 

called the HimmnLHmiUaq Idturffif, the Ureok form of which 
has been somewhat inodlded 1^ that of St Chiyioahmi ; it 
grists also in a Syriao Jacobite fonn, with numerous deri va- 
tlves. From its Creek form oaine tho (Iroek LUurnM uf 8t, 
BatHioI Cappadoola), and from this the LUurpy Cknt’ 

§oaUim on the one hand and tho Armenian fMurgy on the 
other. The liturgies of St Basil and St Chiysostom, together 
with the LUuwy qf th^ /Vusonri (/led (see belowjy are known 
01 LUurgiMM qfC»mUnUtnopliL and ore almost exclusively 
used at the present dny by the whole Greek Church. (2) 
The LUwvy qf 8t, Mark (or of Alexandria), the urlgiiial 
Orihollo or Greek fomi m which has been iiifluoiiuod by 
that of Constantinople. It is used also to the present day 
In a Co]dio (Bfurptian Monophyslte) form named after Mt 
Qyril. The Copts, however, use as their prinoipa] liturgy 
one named after St Basil, different from that of the aanie 
name in thearstgronp The Etlilonlan (thatla, Abyiilnlan) 
forms belong to this group. (8) Tno iMurffy qf SU. Adante 
mad Marie (or qfBdem), also known as tlie LUurgy qf the 
ApeeUea. It is a very ancient orthodox liturgy, and is the 
ongtnal of the East Syrian group. It is often called ATw- 
lorwiii, beoause nied by .Veitorians, and because the an- 
cient MaUbar and other Nestorian liturgies are deriyikl 
from it (4) The lAturyu of St. PeUr (or qf Jiame\ tho oarli* 
ait extant forms of which are tho Gelaslan and Ormrian 
Saoramentarios. It is the prlnolpsl lltuiwy of the Roman 
or Petrine groua and has almost entirely supplanted all 
the liturgies in the Latin languid — that ii, those In this 
mad the next group. Allied but Independent forms are the 
Amkroetan Luuryy, whioh Is that of the ai-olidiooeie of 
mian, still ■omeuines used, and tho liturgies or uses of 
the Anglo-Saxon and medieral English Church, of which 
the most important was tho Ifee qrSarum, These modi- 
aril English uses are the souroos of the Communion Cffloe 
In the snooessive revisions of the Anglioau Praye^book. 
Ihe Jfonjurori’ offloe of 1718 and tho Soottish office of 
1704 werei however, largely oonformed to the Utnrgy of 
fli Jame^and from these the American offloe derives its 
prayer of oonseoratlon. (5) The LUurgy qf St, Paul (or 
of ^ John), slso otU^ the Litnaw qf l^hemti, is the In- 
nnad originil of the so-oalled Mphmtu LUurffiae, these 
names being not historiosl or traditional, but the gener- 
^ aooeptea result of lolentlflo combination. These llt- 
wgiei are also oslled GaMean or Himno-OaUiean, and 
art the forms. Latin In language, anoieiitly used in Brit- 
OauLand Spain, and traced throogh the ohuroh at 


and the Feast of the Annnnoiation. In the Roman Oalho* 
lie Ohuroh the rite is confined to Good Fridw. 

11^ (irtus), n, [ML., also lePudfUetus; A8. 
Iwt: soe lat\ In old Saxm law, a member of 
tile third order in the nation, the first being 
the mthilis, and the second the ingenuwi, oor- 
rcBpondiiig to the eorl, the eeorl, and the lat 
of the KoutiBh lawB. 

The litut I., 
berof tho natfi 

witli no politic.. , — 

people, no li free in relation to evera one but his lord, 
and simply unfree as oulttvstlng land of which he is not 
the owner. EhtMs, Const. Hist, 1 88* 

lltuna (lit^fi-iiB), ft. ; pi. Utai (-i). [L., an augur’s 
staff, a trumpet; Buppoaed to be of Etruscan 
origin, meaning * crooked.*] 1 . In Horn, an tig . : 
(ci) A staff with a recurved or crooked top, usM 
by the augum in quartering tlie heavens; an 
augural wand, (b) An instrument of martial 
music; a kind of trumpet curved at the outer 
extremity, and having a shrill tone.— 9. A spi- 
ral of whioh 

the character^ ~ — ■ 

istic property 
IS that the 

squares of any two radii veotores are reciprocal- 
ly proportional to tho augles which they respoc- 
tivoly make with a cortSbi lino whioh is given 
in position and which 4 b an asymptote to tho 
spiral. This name was given by Cotes (died 
171G).— 8. [cd'j).] In aodl,: (a) A genus of 
oephalopods: same as Spinda, Br^n, 17S2. 
(h) A genus of gastropods : same as Oyelodtoma, 
Martyn, 1784. 

Hunt. n. A Middle English form of lion, 

livable (liv'a-bl), a, [Also liveable; < + 

-able,'] 1. Capable of being lived, or of being 
spent or passed in more or less content, [Bare. J 

Lifo at the mumont wae livalble without it [human in- 
teroounel fur there wai no bar between her and hor lover. 

Qeo, MaeDonaidtlhud’M Mine's Miuo^ p. 888. 

8. Capable of being lived in; fit for residence. 
[Bare.] 

They were quite liveable quarters. 

Jf . CoUtne, The Ivory Gate, 1. 194. 


utory for the anoient Utoxgy of Spain, known ai the 
meammkio. This last, however, as revived at the begin* 
aisf of the eixteenth oentuiy by Cardlnel Eimenea is still 
WM to three or four ohapris or churohes, but wUh some 
' to the Roman rite.-* liturgy or Maas Of ths 

lad, an ofSoe with a oommunlon (the elemetiti 
oonaeerated at a previous oelebratloii), but no 
, and therefore not a Utoigy ormaoe In the 
of theee words. Rnoh a service (oontaintog 
lom) is laid in the Gtm 
on Saturdaya Sundays, 



1 doubt if there was ever anywhere a livable house . , . 
that was not the creation of a refined woman. 

Harper^e Mag,, LXXVL 87D. 

!!▼«> (liv). V,} prot. and pp. Uvad, ppr. living. 
[< ME. liven, lii4en, luvien, libben, < AS. lifian, 
tifflmi, leoflau, libban(pret, lifode)ss OS. libbian 
ss 0^^es. leva, Uva, mba b D. MLG. LG. levm 
B OHG. Uhen, MHG. G. lehen = Joel. Ufa s 
Dan. Uve s Sw. lefva m. Goth, liban (pret. f(- 
baida), live, in loel. also remain, be left (cf. 
Goth, af-lifnan, be left); a secondaiy verb, from 
the stem of AS. *lifan (in comp. bel\fan s OS. 
Ulibhan B OFries. biliva s D. blifven b OHG. 
hiliban, MHG. heliben, bflbon sDan. = Sw. 
bl^va), remain, be left, whence also ult. AS. 
itf, life, U^an, leave, l^ft what is loft: see life, 
leaved, lav^,"] I, intrany. 1. To continue in be- 
ing; remain or be kept alive : not to die, perish, 
or be destroyed: said of both animate and in- 
animate things, corporeal or incorporeal. 

The trespass still doth live, albee the person dya 

iSQpetiser, F. Q., IL vllL 88. 

Mothinks tho truth should live from ige to va^ 

Shalt,, Rich. IIL, UL 1. 7a 

Tho Skiff was much overloadon, and would scarce haue 
Uned 111 that extreame tempest had she beene ompW. 

Quoted in Capt John SmiUh^e True Travel^ 1. 217. 

If I Res till May come twelvemonth, you are sure of me 
again. Cotton, In Walton's Angler, it. 278. 

In the upper cdiurob also, the columns of the elder 
building have . . . lived through all repairs. 

M. A. Pteeman, Venice, pi 82. 
9. To have life; possess organic vitality; be 
capable of performing vital luuctious: said of 
animals and plants. 

In that Bee of LIbye fa no Fissoho : for the! mowe not 
toes ne dure, fur the gret hete of the Honna 

MandevUle, TravOq, p. 144. 

What man Is he that liveth, and shall not see death? 

Ps, lxxilz.4a 

Take not away the life yon cannot give ; 

For aU things have an equal right to live. 

Dtyden, Pythag. Philos., L 706. 

The bones at some vast bulk that lived and roar'd 

Before man was. ykimpson, Mneess^ HI. 

8, To use or pass life; direet the course of one’s 
life; regulateone’smannerof existing: aB,tofto 0 
well or ill, in either a physical or a moral sense. 
Ensaumple sutbly forto gU 
To tham that tohis law wild lif, 

HotoJfOMf(E.E.T.B.),p.lS9. 

To be a Christian was not to fight tor the Faith, but to 
Uee by it SUnTngjM, Sermons, n. UL 

Unblunlslisd 1st me Ues, or die unknown. 

Pqpa, Tsmpleof Fuui^ L 628. 


UfB 

True men who love mt stOl, for whom 1 Nks. 

Tnuipieii, Gutosrm 

Hence, used absolutely^4. To make full US68 
of life or its opportunities; get the greatest 
advantage or enjoyment from existenoe. 

He who, seonre within, can say, 
Xo-moRow, do thy wonik for 1 have lived to-day. 

Dryden, Imlt of Horace's Odes, UL xHl 66. 
Live while you live, the epicure would isy, 

And selM the pleasures of the present diy : 

Live while you live, the sacred preacher cries, 

And give to God each moment as it flies. 

Doddridge, Epigram on his Family Anna. 
Of him [Charles XII. of Bwedeni we may via thit he 
led a life more remote from death, and in fact md mota, 
than any other man. JEtoisrson, Courage. 

6. To abide: have or make an abiding-place; 
dwell or reside; have place: as, to woe in a 
town; to live with one’s parents. 

There was one Anna, a prophetess: . . . 4he was of a 
great age, and had Hvn with an husband seven years from 
hervhglnity. Luke U. 86. 

The tears Mm to an onion that lihould water this sorrow. 

8hak„ A. and C., L 2. 176. 
It is certainly a very happy temper to be able to Hv$ 
with all kinds of dlsj^tlons. Stede, Speot^, No. 886. 
A horror lived about the tern, and clave 
Like Its own mists to all tlie mountain 8ida_, 

Tennyaen, )4mo«dot and Elaine, 

6. To have means of subsistonoe ; receive or 
procure a maintenance ; get a livelihood: as, to 
Uve on one’s income. 

They which preach tho gospel should live ot the gospeL 

1 Cor. ix. 

Vio. Dost thou Nm by thy tabor? 

Ola. No^ sir, I live by the church. ^ ^ * 

Shak,, T. N., UL L a 
No ill men, 

That Uve by violence and strong oppression, 

Como thither. Fleteher, Boiidnos, tv. & 

7* To feed; subsist; be nourished: with by 
before the means or method, and on or upon 
(sometimes with) before the material: as, cattle 
live on grass and grain ; to live on the fat of the 
land. 

It behovothc Men to here Vltalle with hem that sohalla 
duren hem in the Deserted and other necessaries for to 
lyve by. MandevUle, Traveli, p. 68. 

I hod rallier Uw 

WgA cheese and garlic in a wlndmiU, far. 

Than feed on cates and have him talk to me 
In any summof-house in (^hristcndcmi. 

Shak., 1 Hon. IV., UL L JSL 
Boll their presented partrfdgee and fruits. 

And humbly live on rabbits and on roots. 

Pope, Imlt. of Horace, IL IL 68L 
I speak the truth ml live by broad t 

Tennymn, Lady Clare. 

8. In 8eHp,, to have spiritual life, either here 
or hereafter; exist or be sustained spiritually. 
The Just shall live by faith. QsL UL U. 

Foralva my srief for one removed; . . . 

r trust be Hvee In thee^ and there 
1 find him worthier to lie loved. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, Int 

Uvliig at hedk and manger. SeeAeciri.-ToiiFflaiid 
lO^t, to live : a pleonastic phrasa 
Ac yf ich may tyue and loke ich ahal go lerne betfcere. 

Piere Plowman (C% il. 67i 

To live but md ben. Boe6eni.n.*-To]lTe tayone’e 
fingers’ enda Bee To live by one’s nands. 

^Aand.-T011vef)ut. Soc/oito.— ToUveinaglaM 
house.. Bee0aw.-ToUveln(aover. Seeotosar.— TO 
Uve U3m fimtlng-OOCkB. see Jfght6ig-eoek,^TO UVO 
on the orose, See cfDssi.—To Uve out, to be ama fimn 
home in domestic servlea [CdUoq. and locil, U. 8.] 

She oime to this olty. and lived out van cuok. 

Now York Tribune, quut^ In Bartlitt 
She has never Uved out befora 

Mrs, Terkune, The Hidden Path, p. 78b 


to one’s theories. 

Editors of mortals alone live 


Editors of mortals alone Uve up to the apostolic uguno- 
tion, and. furgetting the things that are briitod, ever press 
torwird' to those which ere befora 

Contem p orar y Bev,, XUX. 666 
■Bvn. fi. Sqfoum, OonUnu^ eto. See abidel, 
n. irane, 1. To oontmue in constantly or ha- 
bitually ; pass; spend: as, to live a life of ease. 
Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise . . . 
To scorn dellghta snd Uve laborious days. 

Jfdton, Izoldas, L 71. 
But let roe Uve my Ufa Tmnyeon, Audlsy Oourt 

8. To act habitually in conformity to. 

It Is not anoa^ to say prayen, unless they Mm them toa 


L, to live so as to disprove : efface or remove 
r oDS's lubaeqnent conduct the effects of (a oalnrony, 
gHef, or mistaks). 

Leaving her husband to ponder how she and he h a rt eac h 
Jeafiman, Live it Down, tt. 


Write down that rubblah you can't— Mm it down you 
nay. Miiir, My Novd, L 7* 
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i ft wir cr ft terai of oflioe ; he iM oirt th« oiiitiiiy. 
liTi* (llv), a. [By ajdiereftia from aMve, orig. 
on Ufi (ME. on Uv 0 )i tee oUw. As now used 
oi^is retained in the orig* predloate use, while 
Uoe is exclusively employea in the attributive 
use.] 1. Being in life; living; animate; not 
dead: as, a 2fS0 animal or plant. 

The Jnlae of It^ on de«ping ere-lidi leld, 

Will meke a men or women miilly dote 
Upon the noKbiiw orofttnre that It mm. 

akak,, M. K. a, IL L ITS. 

B. Lively: animated: alert; energetic: not 
listless or inert: as, a lioe preacher; a Bee book. 
[U.8.] 

We elm flret of an to make a Km newapaper— to give 
ereiythlng in thla regkm that j>eo|de want, brieSy, Intel* 
ligentty, anoolnotly Sated. & Boiafai, in Mefflaii^ L 07. 

8. Manifesting life or energy; acting as if with 
living force ; effective : operative ; ready for 
immediate use or work : under pressure, as 
of steam : as, a live machine ; Bee steanii etc. 
See phrases below. 

In that dreary adlituda ao far bom thla Bm and warm 
woili^ he took np hia winter quartern 

Wn Bomwit Oregon, p. 8S. 

4. Glowing; vivid: as, a Uve coal. 

Then flew one of the aeraphlma nnto me, hating a Nm 
ooal in hia hand, which he had taken with the tonga from 
off the altar. Zaa. tL C. 

Now from the vlrgin'a oheok a froiher Moom 
Bhoota leas and loM, tho Um oamatlOD loond. 

Tlwmtont Bp^, L 068. 

There la audh a Bm tparkle on the water. 

T. W. (Udpor^p. 100. 

6. Fresh; not stale or impure. 

But hia eaaenoea turned tho Bm air alok. 

ghnnganiy Hand,adiL 

6. Of present use or interest; not effete, obso- 
lete, or out of date ; suUect to present or pros- 
pective need: as, the live topics of the day; 
Bfw matter (in a pmting'cfflce j .-JAf 
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liFOUhoodH (llv^Uitd), a. [Also i$v€Hhoa^ < liTin (B'vn), e. t [Fonnerly also 7^; < ^/k 
ME. ^Uheed (n Sw. lifligket ■ Sim. B^- H- -eai. Cff. euBodii.] To put life into; enliven; 
hed)\ (Uvekf^^kood.2 Livelmess; cheerfulness, make more brisk; roim: generally with op: as, 
The tyranny of her BonowstakMaUBiMiaoed bom h^ to Bwm ap a fire, or a despondent person. [Odl- 
ehMk. SM., lU’a Well L i- M. loq. or rare.] 

UycUhoodS (llv'li-hnd), n. [A corruption of liTO-oak (liv^dk^, a. An American oak, Quer- 
jjfelodef simulating Uveiff + -hood: see MfehdeJ] af,j^ 


.£rsfisK“’*'^'Sr,ii2saa 


They are atronger and 
birda.— Uvsdi^tk 


. "flllL Sutpwt Subtidaue, etc. See BmEnc. 

Uvidlly (liv'li-li), ado. [< Uveljf x In 

a H^y manner; briskly; vigorously. [Bare.] 
HvOOif egpreoaing the hollowneM of a^^i jgleaanrh^ 

UvoUnaifl (Uv'li-nes), n. [< Bo0^ H- ness.] Tho 
quality or state of being lively or animated; 
sprightlinesB ; vivaoit^ animation; spirit; 
briskness; activity; effervescence, BSyn, 

FiMedy, eto. See onimatlan, 
liTOlodet, A variant of lifelode, 
livelong^ (liv'ldng), a. [< ME. *Uvelong, We- 
Bmp, var. of lifelong^ < {(fa, n., + long\ a. The 
word is now generally regarded as s liee\ o., + 
lospl, adV; and so pronounced.] If. Being as 
long as life ; hav^ a long life; that lives or en- 
dures long; lasting; durable. 

Thou, in our wonder end Mtonlahmeat 
Hftit Dullt thymlf s Bw4om monnmeni 

Jrgt^ ^tftph on Shakspeare. 

8. Continuing or seeming to continue long; 
passing slowly; tedious. 

She aeid. Thomai^ thou likes thiplay, ^ 

Whftt fa^e In bonre may dwerwltii the? 

Thoa manlB me here this hUh-iosg day, 

I pray the, Thomaa let me be I .... 

yViM TAomst, MS. Oanteb. (BMwdL) 
The obaoure biid 
COftmoar’d the IMUmg nia^t 

ahak., Macbeth, IL a 6& 

livolong^ (Hv'ldim), n, [< Uve\ e., + Umg\ 

A plimt, Sedum feiephium; live-forever. 
Bg^veionf , the Jeraey ondweed, GnsiphaBiini 


priaedto ihii^bnlidiiig. ThenameiaaiaoaiiplledtoaeT- 
eral other erngreenspeolM of tbePadfloilOTO: Q^thnoo- 
In/it , alao oalledtacMiAialraiid Vatporoko ear; theliMm- 
SSrtaat Q. WitHend; and the ooest llve-o^. egrifjHo, 
alao eallM enefrto, alarge tree of aoutbeni USlimmla.— Uvi- 
Oak State, the state of ilorida. 

Uwi (iiv'drj. n, [< live^ + -er^,] 1. One who 
lives or has life ; one who continues to live. 

And try if life be worth the Beer’s com 

Mor, Solomon, ilL 

8. One who resides; aresident; adweller: as, 
a Uver in Glasgow.— 8. One who lives in a cer- 
tain maimer, the manner being expressed by an 
adjective: aa a good or evil Boor, a fkst UveTf 
a loose Uver (that is, a person of good or evil, 
fast, or loose habits); a good Boor, a hear^ Boor 
(one addicted to good living or high feeding). 

A wtoked BMr msy be reoUdmed, and prove an ho 
men. burton, AnmC of MSL, p. 

Were uy hoanteous, merolful 
Tnith.sp«iikitis, brave, good Brnra them we onroUed 
Among us. S^nyson, Oereth and lynette, 

llTir^ (liv^6r), n, [< ME. Boor, < AS. a 
D. Wer a Zooor = OHG. libara, UAara, 
Zobora, lepera, MHG. Zoboro, G. Zobor a IceL 
Zt^ a Dan. lever a Bw. Zoyhor, liver. Of. Buss. 
Z^orfl the pluck of animals. Attempts have 
been made to identify ZZoor, through the as- 
sumed earlier stems *Uk, with L. Jew 
Gr. (i^ar-) a Bkt. vakrit liver, the 


then taken from the livkig fowL 

more elastic than thooe from dead _ _ _ 

a oirouit throngh whloh an eieotrio ourrent Is flomng. liYelF (Hv'li), ff, [< ME. 
Alao called Bw wbv.— Uvi gUf. Same m Zbs sots.— living, rital (= P " 

Live hair, bom a living Miimoi. iW*?! - "*•* V 

A narrow lane, where Monoy for old Books was writ 
upon some part or other of every Shop, as aurelyaa Money 



for Abw liok upon a Barber’s window. 

Quoted In Audorii Soolsl Lifo in Reign of Q^flen 

of brake-levers to whloh the 
the other being called the 

t.-<-Uve mattW. Seemot- 

tsr.— 'Uve ring; a gang of whoels traveUng on a otrou* 
lar track, used under a swing-bridg^ a railway tarn-table^ 
an obeervatory-dome, or tho like.— Uve Saw, a gang-aaw 
adapted for cutting entirely tbroughlogi without prevluaB 
slaving.— lAvcihilLlu mm., s ■hill whloh has been 
loaded and fused ma^or firing, or one whloh, after being 
fired, haa not yet eipiodod. 

A sepoy who, with severBl othera was hiding In a room 
from smlcb they were oi^ driven by Bm sftsBs. 

irrH.ihisisZlDtai7inIndia,L811. 
Idve steam, iteem fresh from the boiler and at full pro^ 
sore^aa distinguished fiom dead sfiom or MAmiiMam.— 
Uve StOdk, oomostto animals ooUeotlvidy; particularly, 
the stock of animals kept for uae or profit, as horsea oattl^ 
sheep, oriwino.— Uve wllfli Same u B m ebeidt 
llV8^,n. A Middle Ibglish oblique form of Z(fo, 
still existing in alioe and livelong^. 

Uvaabls. o. Another spelling ox Uoahle, 
Uwe-boz (llv'boks), n, iTTbox in which fish 
arc kept alive. — 8. A oeU in which living ob- 
jects are confined for microscopical observation. 
llTe-oexitor (Uv'sen^tto), n. Bee ooator^, 5, 
lived (livd), a. [< life + -od^.] Having a life ; 
e^tiiig: used in composition: as, lon]^fiod; 
fdiort-Zifiod. 

Who, sending their sonnM to attelne knowledge, find 
them lltUe better learned, but a great deel wotm Hoed, 
then when they went Iiidy,BuphueaAnatolWltp.l41. 
And hum the long-Besd phomlx in her Uood. 

Ehok., Sonneta xbc. 

liva-fiir-8Tir (liv'f0^«v'6r), u, A plant, the 
orpine, Aodsiii Telephium. [U. S.] 
live-head (Bv'hed), n. ^ a lathe, the moving 
head-stock which contains the live-spindle, 
livdeiat. a. An obsolete form of Zf/oZoM. 
UTvUliMdH (Uv'li.taed), n. [Vur. of HwK- 
koodl.] Liveliness; animation; living force. 
Whom when m Ti^n mw so loosely layd 
He weened well thal be in deed waa dead, . . • 
But, when he nigh approeht ho mote aread 
PlalneilgnM In him m life and BrnKbeod. 

" V, F. Q., VI. tIL sa 


lifUe, living, vital (s Bw. l^flig = Dan. livUg)^ 
W, life. + -Bb; see Z(/b and -Zyi. Of. ZffoBko.] 
1, Living; endowed with or manifesti — 
hence, from a living source ; life-given, 
or obsolete.] 

Ye also, as AmAh atonea ere built up a eplritual houM, 
au holy priesthood. 1 Pet U. 6* 

W^ should ho live, now Nature bankrupt la 
Bessar’d of blood to Unah through Uedy vrina? 

Sboki, Sonnets, IxvlL 
8. Lifelike ; representing or resembling life or 
reaUty; real; rivid; forcible: as, a Uvely Imip 
tation of nature. 

nis little Km into his bosom oreepa 
The picture of his father’s floe. 

P. PMeAer, quoted In Welton's Oomplrie An|^, pu 177. 
With suoh perplexity of mind ^ 

As dreams loo BMiy leave behind. 

CoMfye, Ohriitabd, It 

8. Full of life or energy; active; vigorous; vi- 
vacious; brisk; idert: applied to persons or 
things: as, a Uvelp oMld; Jivelg faith. 

But mine enemies are BNfy, and they are strong. 

, Ps. xxxvilL le. 

TO regain an old friend wm well ; to be rid of a new 
friend who bad grown insupportable waa a matter of 
BrnBer rejoicing. ff. Dowdmi, ShOlley# L I 

4. Animated; spirited; sprightly; gay: as, a 
Bro^ dance; ZivolF conversation. 

Formed by thy oonvecMb ha|»ny to steer 

ftom grave to gay, from Bm^ to severe. 

Pqt^ Biiiy on Mm, It. SSa 

6. Fresh; vivid; bright: said of colors and 
tints. 

Beside him rode HlppoUta the qneet^ 

And Emily attir’d IuBmI^ gr^ 

Pryden, PaL and 


/ A ca P^* oZwoa and twelve, as well as in 

>,V4°; looZr.] 1. In ouaf., a large gland, secreting bile 
and performing other important metcd)olic 
functions, situated in the upper part of the ab- 
dominal oavify on the right side. The humim 
liver lies beneath the diaphragm, and weighs 00 ot 00 
ounces. It presents a large right- and a emaller laft-lmiri 
lobe^ and on the under surface are distinguished quiM 
rate lobe, a caudate lobe^ and a lobus SplsrilL The gall- 
bladder 11 m In a fiMore on Ita under side. The liver Is mp- 



6. Biding the sea buoyantly : 
boat. 


Are., U. 818. 
said of a ship or 


liveUh04d8t(llv^U-hed),fi. [Var. of BooBkoodS, 
for orig. ZffoZodo.] Way of life; living. 

Full little weenest thou what aonowes are 
LritthMforpordonof thyBesZyM. ^ 

F. Q., n. IL 8. 


lively (Uv'li), adv. [< ME. Iwelg, < AB. 

< lOKo, Bving, tIU: sm iJwIy, a.] 
1. In a lifelike manner; with the appearance 
of reality; semblably. 

Wel oottthe he peyute l^^that It wrought^ 

With many a florin ho the hewM boughte. 

^ CAouew, Knights Trie, L 18m 

8, With life or animation; energetically; vig^ 
orouriy ; briskly: as, to act Uvelp, 

Lbkya now kmdyt what list you to dot 
Tomelleinihlemater, OTtomoqSft"*! 

HsilnieBonqirfVoyCB. B. T. S.IL 8184. 


C,lohui Bptoalflj 
ductiw ooniiittals 
vdnit ft 

, i the hepatic aiteiy, 

imd dischargee it by the hepatic vdna The bile la on- 
veyed away by the .bile-daota which unite to fbnn the 
hepetlo duct. There are five flsiurM: the kagihidie^ 
whloh ooparatM the right and left lobM and cqntatoethe 
round llMment; thoMaoui^ the oontlnuatloa of the former 
baokward, containing the remains of the duotus vanoeaa; 
the mmI for the inferior vena cava or poetoavriv^: ^ 
portal or trarumgrm, ooimeotlng the othera also oalled the 
porta or yotew^ of the liver, where lie the portal v»^ 
nepatio artery, and heimtio duct ; with a deprnaiionfort^ 
gaU’bladdor, oalM, fur oonvenieuoe in enumeratliq^ the 

fifth flMuro. There ar ” 

Zq/t kUoral, eonmory, l 

l^tonenm, and the roiftia I 

ated nmblUcal vein of the ft — 

in all eeMntlali exlstalu nearly aU vertebrates, 
struotures or tissues reoognlaable H bep^OMor inj^ 
mimy Invertelicatee. and arecommon^ 
the masi of dark-greentdi auhatanoa m aa OiloM pert ef 

•noyaterlatheliverottliatoreatiM, anda gtondu toerpa 
In wonna oomieotad with the mid-gnt reoelvM the mbm 
nema rikeUviraof fbo4anlmakeaiiitiloteaMniiwmji^ 
tlrieofdlet The liver WM formeriy inppoaed to be lha 
Mat of Iota 



Areyou notyet ^ _ 

BClentltigT ha* you blood and nMt in thoM vriMf 
You are no image, though you be M held 

BMi thcBL 9lrJ* Eepwordt TO evoy mMulMr. amn. and FL, Worn 


** 

htw 

The bejr or gloeBy ibie, FaletmUua 
i|0ffiaii«»whieh when adult haa the plumage chief- 
ly liver-oolored or hepatic. 

The ibli if fdopted u put of the wnif of the town of 
Uf opooL . . . Tnie ii tennod the limr. 

Mwkiff% Mot Blit Birds (ed. Newnifii). 

The SIOHqr fUi or lAwr. A. E. Bntm. 

IrOBie a liver colored dark reddlih-browu, olive- 
hlowt^ or Uack from levere malfrial puieoiiing.—Bt- 
graded tleir.in Aienan poiArd., an abnormal condition 
u whim m liver ii divided into a number of lolMie aa in 
the goii^— noatliif liver, a diaidaced and movable 
hvir.^On&idar liver. Beo praitiiiar.-^Holmalled 


a SeeMne^. -^Lttie of the liver. Bee liw qf 
under Mnef.— liver Of latiniOliyi, f oombitiation 
oftrianlphld of antimony with a baalo aulphid of anntbor 


_ liver of BUlpDUr, a mixture of polyaulphlda of 
potaaaittm, or potaaaluin trlaulphlte. It is made by heat- 
Blphor with potaaaium carbonate in a cloned vessel. 


^e*oo^Nisitlim of the fused llvw^loi^ mass is vi^> 
ahie. — liQiigltndl&al of the liver, the broad 


liTer^ (liv'Ar), v. f. [< ME. Uveren, levcrett. < 
OF. livrer, F. livrer b Sp. Pg. librar tst It. lioe^ 
rare, Hoorarc, liprare b 1). Urmrvn = G. liafern 
m Dan. levere s Sw. kfwraf deliver, give up, < 
L. Uberaret set free, liberate, deliver, ML. also 
(with other forms librare, Hrrarct after Korn.) 
give up: see liberate and dfiliver. Hence lie- 
cry*.] To deliver. [Old aud prov. Eng.] 

And to bis men he Umd liym hole and f core. 

ME, Lantdowmt 208, fol. 2, (fJaUiuniU.) 

liTiHt.a* [AppaT.< Hvfy , or Mw.*®, + -er; but per- 
haps, fay apherosis, from Miver, a.] Lively. 

Those that saw Bobln Hood run 
Said he was a Ktwr old man. 

Eobtn Hood and the Old Man (Child's Ballads, V. 2fi0). 

llTtr^ (liv'dr), n. A fabulous bird bomo upon 
the arms of Liverpool, England, traditionally 
supposed to have given a part or the name of 
that city. It has been variously identified. See 


Ufaraiioe Oiv'Ar-^ns), n. [< ME. Uveramee, < 
OF. liverance, Uvranee, delivery, < livrer ^ deliver: 
see liver^. Of. deliveranee.'} A delivery or de- 
liverance. BalliweU, [North. Kng.l 
livnr-color (liv'^r-kul^qr), n. A color resem- 
bliim or suggesting tfaat of raw oalfs liver 
freshly cut, somewnat smeared with blood, 
and seen at a little distance ; a red of very 
low luminosity, and of moderately full cliroma* 
A color-disk composed of «>,t scarlet iodide of mercury and 
A| intense velvot^laok might be caUed a flue llver-color 
feudiug toward maroon. The liver itself Is decidedly 
ydlower, grayer, and brighter. Kldgway deflnes Hour- 
edar by a wash of Schbnfeld's liiuian red, which is 
mstebed by the following color-disk formula ; scarlet, 14; 
bright ohrouie-veUow, 2: white, 4 ; velvet-black, 80. This 
inclines toward terrapCoUa. 

liFer-OOlorod ^llv'^r-kul^ord), a. Of the color 
of liver ; hepatic ; of the color called liver-col or ; 
said especially of ceramic ware, as a certain 
variety of old Chinese porcelain aud its imita- 
tions. 

livar-oomplaint (liv ^ hr-lc^m -pl&nt ^}, n. Dis- 
ease of the liver. 

llTared (liv'trid), a, [< liver^ + -cd®.] 1. Hav- 
ing a liver (of the kind specified): used in com- 
^ition: as, a ■paoT^iivered or faUlivered cod- 
fish. » 8. Of some character attributed to a 
state of the liver: as, white-liveredt Uly~liveredf 
milk-livered (all meaning * cowardly 0- ^ 

But I sm pigeon-ffesr’d, and lack gall 
' To make oppresaiou blttw. 

Shak., liamlet, IL 2. 60D. 

8. Heavy or underbaked. HallitoeU. [South. 
Eng.] 

IlFeiwt fllv'6r-Cr), n. [< Zircr-yS + -cr®.] A ser- 
vant in livery. Davies, 

TIudr sumptuous suits of liverm, 

PatUn (Arbor’s Eng. Gamer, 111. 74). 

liFmaont* n. [ME. lyverewme, < OF. Uvreiwm, 
Uvresan, uvraison, etc., F. livraison^ delivery, 
livery: see Uvery^f livraison, liberation.'] Livery. 
Prompt Pure., p. 809. 

liVir-Allka (liv'Ar-fiOk), a. A tromatoid worm, 
JMstomu hepattea. See Distoma and fluW-i, 
llFar-frownt (liv'(»r-4pron), a. Suffering from 
enlargement of the liver. 

1 mifer'd him to be open'd, when they found that he 
was what is vulgarly oaU’d giwr-iwowiM. 

Btdifnf Mary, Jan. 27, 1(168. 

llfafltd(Uv^Or-ld),a. [< Ztoeiy *f -^.] Wear- 
ing a livery, or uniform dress. See Uvery, 

A thnuiand Emitd augels laeky her. 

Maton, Oornna L 466. 

SfiflBfi (Uv'^ing), ft. [< ME. leveryng; < 
A land of pudding or sausage 
Bsade of liver or pork. 

Two hlodyngea 1 trow, a h/myne betwene. 

TamdtyMytttfim,p.m. iHaBhoM.) 
mswinpt whlta4kliiiied as 
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llTerlaaf (liv'to-ldf), n. [So called from a fhn- 
cM resemblance of the three-lobed leaves to 
the liver.] A spring flower of the genus Ane- 
mone, in two species, sometimes regarded as 
forming a genus H^Uea, The leavee are all from 
the root, hca^shaped and tbree-lobed. The delloate flow- 
ers are single on haliy scapes, oolored blu^nlLor white, 
llio rmtnd-iobed or Attbwy IkmUaf 1b A, mima 
lioa trilohai (See cut under Hqpattoa.) Ime aharpMed 
nr heart Hoerlmif iM A. acuMeba. ILoetiV.S,] 
llvar-ore (liv'Cr-dr), n. An impure liver-brown 
variety or cinnabar; hepatic cinnabar, 
liver-pyritea (liv'cr-pi-xl^tes), n. A massive 
form ox iron pyrites (maroasite, and sometimes 
also pyrite and pyrrhotito), having a dull liver- 
brown color. 

liversickt (liv'^r-sik), a. Having a diseased 
liver— that is, in love: from the old notion that 
the liver is the seat of love. 

Demon, my friend, once Hoeniek ot loro. 

MP* SaU, Satirei^ XL rIL 47. 

liw-spota (liv'Ar-sjpots), n. jd, A disease, pity- 
riasis versicolor. BeejH^rtasis, 
liverstone (llv'dr-stan), n. [s G. leberstein (tr. 
NL, lapis hipatieus, so called oy Cronstedt with 
ref. to the color, or perhaps to the similarity to 
liver-pyrites (G. leberhics), which gives off sul- 
phur fumes when heated).] A variety of the 
mineral barite which gives off a fetid odor 
when nibbed or heated to redness, 
liver-wing (Hv'er-Wing), w. In eookery, the 
right wing of a bird having the liver tucked 
into it in cooking, preferred oy epicures. 

Mr. Pnmbloohuok helped mo to the liter vdnp and to 
the beat mHoc of tongue. IHekem, Groat BxpeotauouiS xlx. 

liverwort (liv'Cr-wert), «. [< ME. liverwort; 
< /irp ® + iporfi.] 1. Any plant of the crypto- 
gamio family in general appearance they 

differ from moaaea (n having the itemB bliatoral, and the 
leavee ueually iwo-rauked, thoimh often there are mdl- 
monta of a third rank, never with a midveiu. 

8. One of several other plants that suggest the 
liver by their form, or are supposed to be useful 
in discasOB of the liver. Among thorn are the com- 
mon agrimony, Affrimmiila EmUnia, aud the liverleaf, 
Anmone H«ifli4eo.~HcaBiad nv e rWOTt, a name aome- 
tlinoa given to any of the planta of the order Anthoeera- 
totem of the famib HrpoHom. They are amalL tcrreatrial, 
annuiil planta, with naooid thiUoae vegetation, and bi- 
valved, inoatly erect, pod-llke oapanlea. Alao called Aom- 
wmf.-'Kohla Uve nro ri , Anemone UepaOea. (See alao 
ffrmftddiverwaiifetio n e Umh iHS%wUer4imwrt,v^^ 
iPort) 

lively^ (liv'6r-i), a. [< Hver^ + -yl.] Resem- 
bling the liver: as, a livery eolor, texture, etc. 
livery^ (liv'Cr-i), w.; pi. liveries (-iz). [< ME. 
Hcerey, lyverey. Uveray, liveree^ lyvery^ Ifpere, lev- 
criCf levere (b »p. Ubrea s It. Uvrea b ML. refl. 
Itvercaf ZZitoio), livery, < AP. ItveriCf livere^OP, 
livereCf livrec, F. Zier^, delivery, livery, < ML. ZZ- 
herata^ delivery, livery, lit. a thing delivered, 
fern, (sc, res^ a thing) of Uberatus, pg. of ZZherara, 


UwamiiMi 

one perohar wsil one oudSU wsx, IJ osndsUa Taria one 
taUwood aud dunldinm, and wages in the oonnwng- 
honae." Quoted in Bdbeet Sook(B. E. T. B.X p. m. 
(h) Keeping on a oertain or regular allowance at 
aoertainrate; regular keeping and attendance: 
now uaed only of noraes : aa, to keep a horse at 
livery. 

What JAteryo la, we by common use in Bnglaiid knowe 
well enongh, nameb^e that it ia allowannoe of nun^meati^ 
aa they eomumnly nae the woord in atebllng ; ea, to keepe 
horses at liven; the which woord, 1 geess. Is derived ot 
livering or dsllvertng foorth theyr nightly foode. 

i^paiiasf , ntatc of Ireland. 

6. (a) A regular distribution of uniform gar- 
ment^ badges, etc., to any body of men; hence, 
a uniform style prescribed for the diess of a 
body of servants, followers, or assooiatog. 

Commannde go that gonre gontUmon yomen aud other 
dayly here and were there i^s in gonro presence, end 
namely at the mete, for gouro worsbyppa and not oolde 
rohia and not oordyng to the Zyuvrey, nother were th«r 
oolde sohoon no tylyd. Babeee Boot (£. E. T. 8.), p. sm 

Ibe teim Umy was . . . gradually restrioted to the 
gift of clothing, the gift of foodand provisions being known 
as allowances or conmiles ; the clothing took the charao- 
ter of uniform or badge of service. As It was aproof of 
power to have a large attendance of servants ana depen- 
ileut% the lords liberally granted their livery to all who 
wished to wear it, and the wearing of the Hveij became a 
■ign of clientahlp or general dopendenoe. 

ShiZite, (3onst Hlit, 1 470. 
(A) A badge, cognizance, garment, or entire 
costume of uniform fashion formerly marking 
the retainers of a feudal lord, the followers of 
a military siroerior, or the members of a com- 
pany, as a gild or corporation ; at the present 
time, the dress worn by servants, especially 
men servants, when of peculiar fushiou and in- 
dicating whom it is that they serve, sneh llverisB 
nsnally take tbetr colon from the heraldic ttncturoi used 
in the armorial bearings, or wltli modifloatlona Thua it 
the master’s arms inofnde a held or, the color of the Uv- 
ery-ooat, instead of yellow, may bo drab : so in England 
red, being the color ot the ro^ livery, Is avoided by all 
lubjocts, and maroon or chocolate is substituted for it 
when jsiles is prominent in the anus of the employer. 




delivery; a1- 


, V.T'CV. . 

give up, deliver: see ZZrcrSJ 
lowonoe; grant; permission. 

Hale, what are ge that makls hero malstrls^ 

To loose thes bestis with-onto leverief 

york JHaidf P- 209. 

2. In law: (a) The act of giving possession; de- 
livery. Chiefly used in the idiraae Uveivqfaeigin^that 
is, the act of putting a person In ooiponu possession of a 
freehold by giving him the ring, latch, or key of the door : 
or, if land, by delivering him a turf or twig, aooompanled 
by a form or words or (aa alwZ^s in later tfines) a written 
document exprcaslng the tnnsfer of possession; or. In 
either esse, doing any act before witnesses whiob Cloerly 
places the party in posaeaaion. Itfonnerly aooompanied all 
conveyanoes or land, but is now confined in England to 
that oonveyanoe caUed a feoffment It is unlmown in 
American law. 

Alienation of feudal holdings when it came to be al- 
lowed, was subject to the condition of being notorious. 
This was assured by requiring an actual ddivery of pos 
session before witnesses and on the land itself : aptooM- 
Ing aoeompanled with different formi in different ooun- 
trios aud distriota, and known by the general name of in- 
vestiture. In England it was oalted Iwmy qfeeiein. 

F. PoOoek, Land lawa P* 7®- 

(b) The charter or deed of posBessioii accom- 
panying the deliverv.— 8f. Release from con- 
straint or control; Jeliverancc. 

Death fewer IZsffisf givee 
Than life. Chapmein. 

It oonoemed them first to sue out their Hmry from the 
unjust wardship of his enoroaohing prerogative. Jftten. 

4t. Delivery (of blows). 

William u a wod man wia auer here St tbsn^ 

St lelde on swlohe Himre leue me foraotbe 
That his dales were don that of him bant a dent 

WilUamifPalern 0 (B.E,T, 8.XL 8882. 

ff . (a) An allowanoe of food or other provisions 
statedly given out; a ration, as to a family, to 
servants, to horses, ete. 

Edward ZV.'s Esquitrs tor the EoAj, IIIL had *'for 
wyntar toesrog tom AU Haltowenlide (Nov.Xf lyll Esiyr, 


[giiTaiiveiy, any clinracteriBrio dress, or a 
Ix^SB assumed for or worn u^n a particiw oc- 
oasiou ; hence, characteristio covering or out- 
ward appearance : as, the livery of May or of 
autumn. 

The spring, the summer. 

The chndlng autumn, angry winter, cliange 
Their wonted Uveriee, Shat., M. N. ]>., iL 1. 118. 
Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 
Had in her aober Ueerp all things clad. 

MiUon, V, L, Iv. 688 l 

7. A livery-stable. [U. S.l— 8. Same as Uth 
ery oompany: as, the London liveries,^Ursiry 
companies, see eomiMmy.— Ilvuy of seisin, the de- 
livery of pre^erty Into poasession. Bee del. 2 (a).— Bta'^ 
nte of Uvarles, Soo atahae.—To me one's llvory. 
In did Eng. law, to issue the writ which lay for & hor 
to obtain the seizin of bis lands from the king. 

He came but to be Duke of Lancaster, 

Tosim AtoZfswy and bw his peace. 

Shat., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 8. 68. 

llTOry® (liv'eM), v, t ; uret. and pp. liveried^ 
ppr. Uveiying. [< livery^, ti,] To clothe in or 
as if in livery. 

His rudeneu so with his anthorisod youth 
Did Uvery falsenesa In a pride of truth. 

Shak., Xiover'a Complaint, 1. 108. 

He had 116 servanta in livoiys, oveiy one Meeriad in 
greene lattln douUeta. Bmyn, Diaiy, Nov. 8, 1688. 

liTOry-COat (liv'6r-i-kdt), n, A coat forming 
part of a livery-dress— especially, in modem 
times, of that of a man servant. 
llVtory-OOUftT (liv'er-i-kol^{|,r), ft. A collar of 
an <mer or of honorary distinction, as the col- 
lar of SS. tho collar of the Bath, etc, 
liTBry-colors Oiv'Ar-i-knKors), n. pi. Colors 
adopted bv a person or family of rank and im- 
portance for the livery of the household, and 
also for decorative purposes. Thns. the colon of 
the Tudor princM ol England were white aud green 
(BoideU), those at tho Htuans soarlet and gold, etc. 

livery-capboard Glv'^i-kub^Ard), n. A stand 
with two or three shelves formerly used in the 
dining-room, on which the liveries (food, drink, 
etc.) intended for distribution were placed. 
llTm-flill (liv^dr-i-fish), n. A North of Ire- 
land name of the striped wrasse. 
liTarF-ffOwn (llv'tor-i-gonn), n. The gown 
forming part of a livery-dress, especially that 
worn a London liveryman. 
llTtoryniaa (liv'Ar-i-m§n), fi.: pi. liverymen 
(-men). 1. One who wears a livery; specifi- 
cally, a freeman of the City of London, who, 
having paid oertain fees, is entitled to wear the 
charaoteriitic dress or livery of the oompsny 
to which he belongs, and also to enjoy oertain 
other privileges, as the right to vote In the elec- 
tion A the mra mayor, sheriffs^ chamberlain^ 
etc.— 8. One who keeps a livery-stable. 



U¥irj'*oflo» 


llTttMiflloe M. An offiM ap- 

pointed for the delivoiT of landa. Wha/rUm^ 
tf ?«r y m Ta ntqiv^to-i-ato^yyitjta. A servant 
who wears alivery: henoOf a servant not of the 
highest grade, as that of steward or the like. 
Compare smoiit out of Uvery. under aervani, 
llTery-ftable (liv^Sr-i-sta'Dl), n. A stable 
where horses are kept for hire and vehicles are 
let. 

llT^-tftblof (liv'Ar-i-tA^l), n, A side table or 
cupboard. IWoff Fisgah Bight, V. 1. 18. 
llTeSt w, 1, Plural of An obsolete 

genitive of Iffe, 

Inra-apindla (Uv'spinMl), n. In a lathe, the 
rotating spindle in the head-stock by which 
power 18 imparted, as distinguished from the 
{had-^ndUt in the tail-stock. 
llTetid!^. n. [< hvi^ttoT life^ + UdeA Fortune: 
living. mZlaadftr. of Camden, p. 1345. {Davies^) 
live-well (liv'wel). a. The well of a flshing- 
smack in which fish are kept alive, 
livid (Uv'id), a. r< F. Ucide^ Bn. UMo » Pg. 
It. gsido, < L. livwuBf black ana blue, < gtmr, 
be livid.1 1 . Black and blue, like a contusion. 


3489 

(S) The inoonie from a betifAoe; eodeilsiMflal refentu. 

and therefore tto 


ought to hare . 
feed their flock. 


, , that they may oomim^hwifly 
Lataser, Sennoii of the Hough. 
( 0 ) Theaeatof tbooflloo; ajMrlih* 

1 partof nestaummer at iQyMtew,aiid In all 

pro h a pU i t y oome orar to Edinburgh. 

^ fljpdfiep dmikh, To 

6. A farm. [Prov. Eng.] 

My landa and IMngt are not email, 
home and lynage taire. 

TkM CkOdqfmuljbMd^u Balladi^ HI. SSll. 
pA.-8yn. 4. LMng, UMmd, Sub- 
Maintmiainm* Theae woida 



differ eaaantlally. as thw deiirationa angimat To make 
a iMng or a Hvmhood la to earn enough to keep allre on 
with eoononur, not barely onongh to maintain lUo^ nor 
lufflolent to lire In luxory. Idedthood la a rather flner 
and leaa matoHal word than Hvtw. SuMiitnte$ and aua- 
tanoiMM refer entirely to food: luMittfMe la that whlOh 
ke«M one in eiiatenoe or aninvd life; muUmnc$ la that 
whfohholdaoneup. sad mofiitenanea, like NaAig 

and IMtkaodf oortr neoeaaary expenaea. To gnanuitee a 
man bia figpiort la to promlae money to oorer all expenaea 
proper to eoonomioal llring, or aiiOh living ea may be 
mreod upon. MainUnuuiM may be applied to expenaire 
Oving. An honeat Htdikood; a bare bare auMi* 
amty aigiport; an honorable 

from MB. 
li/lan, live: 

. , _ ^ , having life or 

vitality; not dead: as, a Uofnp animal or plant. 

The Lord God . . . breathed intohlanoetrila the breath 
of life; and man beoame a Uvtuio aooL Gen. IL 7. 

8, In actual existence; having present vigor 
or vitality : now in action or use : not lifeless, 
it, inert, or disused: applied to things: 

inguages; aliving spring; Zisiftg faith. 
To lire a life half dead, death* 

irahm, a. A., 1. loa 

Then flaah'd the Uvina lightning from her eyee. 

P«Sfatt.cttbeL.,iU.166. 
It ia the Uvino question of the hour, and not the dead 
atory of the paati whioh forces itself Into all minds. 

G. IF. Balmw, OldVoL of Life, p 74 

8. Furious: fierce: applied by seamen to a 
gale : as, a Uviny gale of wind.— 4. Existing in 
the origmal state and place ; being as primarily 
formed and sitnated: only in the phraMS Hving 
rock, living atone, 

I now found myself on anule and narrow stalrw^ the 
•tepa of which were out out of the Kvinff rodt. Moon, 

The farms they hewed from IMnff otono 
Snrrlre the waste uf yean, alone. 

Brpa»i^ The Grebk Boy. 

Uvliii fhiva rif «A>a*Uvl]tf laagnage. 
lenyudps.— The ]lvliig,one who is ortnosei^ ere alive ; 
uanally with a pluralai^lftoation : as, in the lend of Me 
living, 

Tho living will lay It to hia heart BooL rlL 4 

livlng-chainbGr (liv'ing-oham'bdr), fi. The 
chamber or cavity of a snell in which an animal 
lives, as distinguished from thatpart from whioh 
the body of the animal has receded during the 
growth of the shell: said especially of fossil 
cephalopoda. 

waited hiiaubatanoewlthrlotoui Uvtllgly(liv'lng.li), ode. J[<«f^ + -fy9.] In 
Luke XV. 18. State or manner; tJy the course or way 

of life. 

Of oourso DO sane man can help oheriahlng tho livelieat 
deatre to grow in the knowledge of tho Plvino porfeotlon, 
and Uefnaig to lUnatrate it in the tenor of bu own perw 
aonal history, B, i/omst, Subs, and Shad., p. flOO. 

. UP Uvingnagg Qlv'ing-nes), n, [< IMng -soim.] 
a dbv being alive; possession of energy 

^ or vigor; animation ; liveliness: as, the Krifipf- 
neaa of one’s faith. 

living-room (Uv'ing-r5m), n. A room for gen- 
wmamily use; a sitting-room. Alsocall^in 
New England keeping-room, [Local, U. 8.] 

The osbin was famished with two entnuioe doora. I 
rapped at odcl and in a moment it opened, and Joe uthp 
etM me into the Hving-naim. 

QOmoro, My Southern rrfends, p 144 (fiwiMf.) 
Aoooidinkly eaoh family aets up one or other of theae 
Jour., 3iarQh, 1868, p 74 


s aspect to the faoe. 

th^ a faoe iUumlnifted lay the yellow monoohromatlo 
light produced by the boming of an alcoholic ablution of 
oommon salt la said to preaont a IMd appearance. 

At this the blood the virginal cheek foraook ; 

A livid paleness eprsads o’er all her look. 

i^E.oftheL.,iiL00. 

A thousand flambeanx . . . turned all at onoe that deqp 
gloom into a livid and preternatural day. 

Poo, Tvlea, 1. 871. 

On Hvid brows ot agony 
The broad red Ughtning shone. 

rAbSr, The Slave Ship 
8 . In aodl,, pale puzpliidi-brown, more or less 
translucent, resembling tho color of a bruised 
surface of flesh. 

lividity (li-vidM-ti), n. [< F. Uviditd, < ML. 
UvkUta(^8, liviwess. < L. Hvidua, lirid: see 
livid,} The state of oeing livid; the peculiar 
darkness of color exhibited by bniised flesh. 

The signs of a tendency to such a atatc [the atiabilarlan] 
are darkneaa or Uvtdttuat the ooiinteiianoe [and] dnmeas 
tit the akin. Avlndhmi, AUmeuli^ vL 1 84 

lividneu (liv'id-nes), n. Same as Uviditu, 
li^ng (liv'ing), n. [< ME. living, Uvyng, UbUng; 
verbal n. of liuel, v,} 1, The act or the condi- 
tion of existing; the state of having life; pow- 
er of ooutinuing life. 

There la no living without troating* somebody or other 
iu some oases. Sir JL UJBdnmgo, 


Umrd 

valvate in thp ond, andby the distinot or di^t- 
ly coherent globose carpels. The flowers are he^ 
maphrodttc^ and oonaiit of three aepali and a tliree*lobed 
eorolla, six stamens and three carpels, of which generally 
bat one matures and forma the fruit The leaves are fan- 
shaped and geneielly split on the edges, and arc home on 
qdny petioles. Th^ sre about 14 species, found In east- 
ern and tropical Asia, the Malay archipelago, Mew Guinea, 
and eastern Australia. Laiiifralif,t&o AuatrallanorVio- 
toriau oabbage-trecL ia native as far south as Victoria. 

Livonlu (li-v6'ni-gn), a. and n. [< lAvonia 
(see def.) + -an.] 1, a. Of or pertaining to 
Livonia; Lettish. 

n.n. 1. A native or an inhabitant of Livo- 
nia, one of the Baltic provinces of Russia; spe- 
oiflcally, a member of the primitive race of Li- 
vonia.»d. The language formerly spoken by 
the Livonians. 

Uvor (IX^VQr), n. [< L. livor, llvidness, envy, < 
Uvare, be of a bluish color, be envious: see 
livid,} If. Envy; malignity. 

Out of this root of envy ^ng those feral branches of 
fkotion, hatred, Uwr, emulation. 

/hirmn, Anat of MeL, p 167. 

8. pi. The parts of skin in a corpse discolored 
by the hypostatic accumulation of blood. 
UvTtiBOn (Ie-vrft-s6fi0y ^ lihera- 

8o(fi-}, a riving, L. a sotting free, liberation: 
see lioeraSon and Uver^. Of. limreaon, an obs. 
E. form of the same word.] One of several 
parts of a printed work issued at intervals in 
advance of the completion of the whole ; a num- 
ber of a book published in parts, or of a ^riodi- 
cal; a fascicle: used only or chiefly of i^noh 
publications. ^ 

I shall smd you several fferoiions of the Enoyolopddie. 

Joprmm, Correspondence, u. 64 

Uvre (lfi'v4r), n, [F., ss Bp. Pg. libra^ = It, 85- 
hra, lira, < L. libra, the Roman pound; of. Or. 
^Tpa, a pound: see Ubra,} An old French 
com and money of account, now superseded by 
the franc. The valno of tho livro tourwiia.tir Uvre of 
TouriL by oomperlBon of the gold coinage of 17I6-178B 
with the present United States gold coinage, was 191 oenta 
and by comparison uf silver coin of the sameperlods it was 
iSjioentB. THie Niva or livi^ of I'aru, in use nntU 

1667 conjointly with the Nvra iowmoiv, was worth one qnai^ 
ter more than the latter. 

Uxlvlal (lik-siv'i-ftl), d. [^F,liadvielssBp,l^ 
vial = It. liaaiviale, < L. Imvina, lixivium, lye: see 
Uxivium.} 1. Obtained by lixiviation; impreg- 
nated with alkaliuematterextracted from wood- 
ashes. — 8. Containing or cousisting of salts so 
extracted.— 8. Of the color of lye ; resembling 
lye.— 4. Having tho qualities of alkhline salts 
extraoted from wood-ashes.— uxivlal salts, in 
salta obtained by paasing water throngh wood- 


And do you think this Is LMng, to be involved in so 
many Miseries, and to wallow in so great Iniquities Y 

N, BaOtg, it. of Colloquiea of Erasmua 1, 904 

8t. Period of life; term of existence. 

To spend her [a nun'a] living in eternal love. 

Skak,, Lover's Gomidalut, L 884 

8. Manner or course of life: as, holy living. 
The younger son 
NcAy. 

Dr. Parker, In hia aermon before them, tonohed them so 
near for their living, that they went near to toucdi him for 
his life. SirJ,Bainvt^ 

4. Means of subsistence; estate; livelihood. 
Porto drawen up an thing 
That nede was to her Htboing, 

AvtkourmdMorUn, 

And ther lyvgng ya unmystlred vnto them twyes 
from the ssyd Mownte syon. 

Toritington, DIarie ot Eng. Travail, p 84 
She of her want did oast in all that she had, even all 
herNMiw- MaikxiL44. 

My duty toward my nelghboar is ... to learn and la- 
bour truly to get mine own IMng, 

Book qf Oommon Pragor, Oateohtsm. 
SpeoiflesUy — (a) An eodeelaitioslolBoe by virtue of whioh 
the oleik or incumbent has the right to enjoy oertatn 
ohurah revennee on condition of disimaiglng certain ser- 
vioea presoribed by the oanoua or by usages or by the 
oondiUons under which the oflioe has been foandte. (See 

AuhieNen,4) In the reign of Henry Vm. " — ‘ 

nlitles " was eateblishad, wherete 

hold two or more livings; but in 

tibia irivUe|g^whioh was attended with greet abuaia, ha 


^ abridged; and no dark may nowhold 

tiro livings unms the ohurohes so etteohed are within 
three miles of eaoh other, and the annnal value of one of 
them doee not exceed one hundred pounda 
We see oome parents, that have the donations or advo- 
oatlons of Ohuroh UvOigv in their hand^ mnat needs have 
some ot their children . . , thrust Into the minis^. 

Sondvroon, Works, IIL 184 
He obtained lioenoe ftam the Xing that the Univereltar 
might ponbise edvoumnoae of nliitaal IMma 

flWNr.Hlst. CutoSOge, U- 84 
Yourpeenliarlnstitatlonof ohnrohNsfwM— whioh(te 1 
undsndand It) makes it possible that a pflest of the ora- 
olea of God may be amere funotioiiaiy. 

«F. r. Miser, Afttt his Kind, p 884 



aahea or kqr pouring water on wood-ashes. 
lixivUto (iikHiiv'i-a.t), v, t, ; pret. and pp, Nriri- 
ated, ppr. lixiviating, [< ML. ^lixiiHatua, pp. of 
**lmviare, form into a lye, < L. lixivium, Ive : see 
Uodvium,} To subject to the process of lixivia- 
tion ; form into lye ; impregnate with saltsfrom 
wood-ashes: as, lixiviated water. 

[Iodine] is obtained by pouring an excess ot concentrated 
sniphurio acid on the water obtained by burning difleront 
fnoi, IMviaiing the ashee, H ^04 

Iixlvlat6(lik-Biv'i-At),a. j[<ML.*fiririaftf8,pp.: 
see the verb.] 1. Pertaiuliig to lye or lixivium ; 
of the nature of alkaline srits. 

Tho fixed nitre is of an aloalisate natnre,and partioipttes 
the qoaUtles belonging generally to Nefrmte salta 

Boylo, Worka L 874 

.ted with salts from wood-ashes. 
_ _ bon), H, [as F. lixivia- 
tion s Pg. tixMqcdo SB S. liaaiviaaione, < ML. 
*lixiviatio(ih), < ^ixiviare, make into lye: see 
UxMate,} Tne operation or process of extract- 
ing alkaflne salts from ashes by percolation of 
water; the process of leaching, vor the application 
of leeching or lixiviation to the treatment of metallifer^ 
one orea eee AygudMo proom, Patera proem, Butoott’o 


8. Impregnated with salts from 

ItriviatiW (Uk-riv-i-ft's^^ [a 


pmd of mercury and antimoi^ occuriitig in pris- 
matic or columnar forms of a lead-gray color 
and metaUio luster: found in Mexico. 

Uviflhf (U^vish), a. [< ME. Uviah, Mtah: < Hfa 
+ -iahh] Somewhat live or alive ; lively. 

If there were true end Nriik faith, then would It wmk 
love In their heerU. 

Bopon^o WorM 1B48, p, at, CSalUmll) 

Liviltonx (liv-i8-td^u|), n, [NL. (R. Brown, 
1827), nam^ for Patrick Murray of LMatona, 
near Edinburg^.] Agenusof ten-palms of the 
tribe Con/pkeas, distinguished by vhe terminal 
stylet and stigmas, the petals and sepals being 


proom, sUrvogiPo prooem, ell under proem, 
ludTiOlUI (Uk-sivM-us), a. L. lixiviua, also 
Uxkma, made into lye : see lixivium,} Lixivial. 

(lik-sivM-mn), n. [< L. lixivium, also 
lixMa, ly e, neut . and fern, respectively of lixMua, 
made mtolye, < Hx, ashes, lye.] Water impreg- 
nated with alkaline salts extracted from wood- 
a^es; l^e: sometimes applied to other extracts. 

I hsve found wonderfoU benefit In bethlng my heed with 
e deoootlon ol some hot end eromitlosll herbaln sNsM- 
SMi made of the eshee of vine-hrenohea 

To Doctor Beela 

Uztt, An obsolete form of heat second person 
sinraar indicative present of Ue^, Ckauear, 
liga (irsfl), n. The white or blue-baeked mul- 
let, MwMl eurma, 

llgud a. [< ME. laaarde, luaard^ < 

OF. losardrimrd, Heard, F. Uaard m Pfe. 


cmeofaolMioC 


SSSahSX&'SiSSVS^SS SSf^%VtSS!i!SS&i1SSfi 

aSiSSll^^ 2.‘T£?JS^fth?ffi. ItlsuaedinmalriB 

ijii art fSKiriiS^ ; dluouarig pleiiuaaan^ and moaa- atuifs for women’s wear^ lao6» tasselsi etc. 

•ann ara nuge extlnot limli. But Ui« word is uost tn^ vkvoroH'ti nsttlooBt was of Bama ar 

oiMiittf aaaJrasthtfiiameof t]u>imaU^ 

& <Si ltaiil]y2^M«r«d<a and some othara, whief haw no ™ o 

vaoial namaa ctf their own. Bee £ao•rite^ JUuNrrMd a llaa. [W. Uan, an inoloBurei (i cnuren.j i 

Our Aathor saw one Ltmrd as bto aa a man, with aoales clmroh: arery frequent element in place-name 
oa her baoke like O^^stera. i'icfsaas, PUgrlmags^ p. ssa jji WiJes, and occurring also in En glan d an 
XjfMTda the jrmn lightnings of Uio . . . Scotland, as in/iaadalf, XiangollenTAmidlooi 

WltbsiicihpirodlglonB eyes ill sttoh small heads I /^nark 

a J.I.U nmmw Llaaddlo group (lan-di'W grop). [Seed^ 

8. order Savria or mod- division of the Lower Silux^. first descnbei 


itiB^dini^og 

stuffs for women’s wear, laoa, tassels, etc. ^report of saitegon,aM by oertaln rules aa to ' 
Uw. [W. Mail, an iaolo»uw, p ohnwli.] A mon iateil. of Buqyiw, eaUliy, mmm groefr 


ce-names 
fland and 
kmidlooB, 


byMupoii^Moco 


not 


Aruu^ lurvu uonwiriwoM 

at Llandoilo in Car- 


havanoUiD 

in sense 1. 

j^as olea^r forropefc— 4. [wpj A oe^ S 55 JSiStoSowS!i<^era Indnd^ 
tain s mal l constellation. Ii3ee Laeerta^ 2.» 5. A mordhilninna," such aa Asegii^ Cs4^minii, and Oj 
crotch of timber or a forked limb used in place Llandovery group (lau'dq-ve^ 
of a sled for hauling atone: a form of stone- dell A series of rooks, so named by Murohi 




t) > y y t >p FT i ; yi. ri) i 


brokeshire and Badnorshirc. f 
of dark-colored flags, sandstones, and 
tween 2,000 and siw feet tl^k. Ztoo 


The group consists 
1 shafea and Is bo- 


ot a sled for hauling 
boat.^6. In her., a 


' stone: a form of stone- 
boast like a wildcat, nsu- 


oause well developed near 


jf sunrise, calling, or mere greet- 

ixig. OonfuBion of 7d, ME. lo, with Me, ME. 
m. impy., look, is supposed to have given lo its 
nowusuid Im^oation of ^behold but the dif- 
ference of form is too great to make any such 
confusion probable.] LookI seel beholal ob- 
servel^UMd to Invoke or direct the particular 
attention of a person to some object or subject 


UA luvoftmita 

£ 0 , gs lordos, what lente did by an omperonre of Boma 
That was an Tnerystena creature as olcrfccs fnideth In 
bokas. Pirn Phnmmk CB^ ^ 

£o, Adsin, in the Mds of Damstoene, 

With Qoaam owan flngar wroogbt was ha 

(Jkouesr, Monk's TUe, L 17. 
Why, lo you now, 1 have spdke tottej>n^poM 


uknBt sooallcd slons, the Lower Uandoveiy beda and the Upper Uan- being humorously taken aS the name 01 **the 
1 AlsoeroaUiv dovery bods or the May HUf Muidstona Sy some gedlo- poor Indian.’’] A North American Indian. CSn- 
L-aoalyliiiil UPP" morous, U. S.*] 

0 lesser sand- and are considered as forSSn^ the lowest dividon of the IfU (Id^Di ••• nemat^e worm tafe^ 


Ifbm the noise It makes. ItlsnootnmaL Also eroaUim doveiy bods or the May HUf imidstona ^someg 
pml».-*MllisA Uiard. See Scaly liian gists the Upper and the Lower Llandovery and the Ti 

a paD|oUvwBoa]y ant-eater. Bee Jfonla non ihalea are groupod together as the May Bill m 

iinrd-bait (liz'^-bat), n. Tho lesser sand- are opnsldend as forming iho lowed jU^n oL 
IftnAA rProw l^g 1 Bilnrlan, the fosailiferoas etrata below this being oaUad 

m A jji ^ Qtmftrftin. At one time the division between the Lower 
ilnrd-fiu (lis flrd-fliWi a. 1. A ganoid fish upper Silurian was taken between the Upper 
of the group of Baiiroids.»d. A fish of the ge- Lower Uandovery. See dUMKaa. 
nusffyHodiM.of which there are several speciiM, llanero (lya-zifl'rd), a. [8p,, < Bono, a pli 
as the sandpike, fatefiSf found from Gape see llano,"] An inhabitant of the ilanoi 
Ood southward. fttolocdj)S occurs on the Cali- South America. The Uaneme are principally 
fornian an d Mexican coasts. verted Indiana or deacendanta of Indiana and whitw 

llMxd4a4ter(U.')ird^'kte),n. AnAmeri««. 

ground-cuckoo, SauToth^m veiula,OT some other herds or herdsmen. ^ ^ 

member of the subfamily SaMrothcHnw. llsao (Ik^nd or lyS^nfi), n. tSp., a plain, < 
llaard-Btoma (lis'grd-stSu), n. A name for the planuH, level: see plain and plane,'} In m 


(}, a. A larval nematode worm Infest- 
eye; the larval stage of the eye-tbread- 
mafiaoeuU. 


serpent] 
land, in 


!al{- South America. The Uaneme are principally con- 
verted Indiana or deacendanta of Indiana and whlt^ and 
are distinguished for activity, ferool^, Ignorance, and 
seml-barbamns habits. They are for the most psrt sh^ 
herds or herdsmen. 

llsao (Ik^no or lylt^nfi), n. [Bp., a plain, < L. 
the planue, level: see plain and plane,} In some 



intine marble obtain^ in Cornwall, Eng- of the Spanish or originafily Spanish pai^ of 


CaniiKm iMch 


maOM ». A nuine of lo*- •“‘Ml* ?»™ «* !••« prtoooo, ma m iqw-M 


made into chimneypleoes, ornaments, etc. llanos in the northeni pert of South America surround the 

liiard’a-tongna Giz^iirdn-tunffl. n, A name of lower and mldae coarse of the Orinoco, and are separated 

Mes, formerly regarded as forming a genus bear uttieM no vegetation, escept on the banks of rivers 
Banrogloeeum, andduringtheieasonsof inundation, when they aretiamk 

liiard*a-tail Oiz'ard-, lis'krdz-tfil), fonn^ In^ ^ In the Intermedlate^s^n they are 
A« luxurlwit pasturea tor gmt herds of oatUa Tho Llano 

a. An nerbaceous plm, tfaurtim cemim, jMoosdo or Stsked Plain of the United statoe Is a vast 
growing in marshes u North America. The arid platean In the former Spanish possessions of Tezu 
name was suggested by its noddiug spikes of and Kew Modoo. 

white flowers. Also oalled breaetweca (which Like the greater portion of the deeert of Sahara the 

■MV.-.2. A nliiiLt. Piner nelUthm, of the West northernmost of the South American plains— the laamn 
Apuifli;, jnftfatum, mwv wcei, _ torrid i»no: during one-hiUlof tho year they 

WOieS. _____ an, IfkA f.vM&n unilv wmAa* HnHntf 


liaard^alled (liz'{^-tfild), a. Having loijg 
fragile arms or rays, likened to the tail of u 
liiurd: speolfically applied to tho ophiurans. 
liiari (li^fi'ri), n, l^me as aUsarC 

Uastic aoalephs or Jellyn8heB,with 82mai^al 


— wra au uiv iivrrau avuv « lauruin vuv-uau ui vuv / ov iiu«gr 

are desolate, like the i^blaa sandy wasto; daring the 
other they appear as a grassy plain, resembling many of 
tho steppes of Oontral Asia. 

IfumboicU, Aspects of Nature (tnnaX p. SOi 

LL. B. An abbreviation of the Latin (Middle 


or New Latin) Legum Baeedlaureue, Bachelor 
of Laws. }®®4i 


and is esteemed a driloacy. It is also called beoiidy. The 
spinous loach or groundling is a smaller species, OsMif 
trnnia. 

The mlller*B thombe^ the hiding loaek, 

The perohLthe ever-nlMlng roeoh, 

y. Brime, Britannia's Fastorala 1* L 
Boaroriy a stone I left nntnmed, being thoronghly 
skilled in the tricks of tho loach. . . • Vor being gray- 
spotted, and clear to see throngh, ... he wUl stay quite 
stm where a streak of weed Is In the rai^ water, hcplng 
to be overlooked. E. D, Btaefemors, Xoma Doone^ viL 

8. A European frerii-water gadoid fish, the btu> 
bot or celjpout, lA^ta maculoHa. See out under 
burbof.^8r. A simpleton. Naree, 

And George redeemed his doek&rode merrily toOzford, 
having coins In hlspodket, where this loath spares not tor 
anyeipenoe. JeOt Qoorgo Podt. 


See lode\ 


tentages arranged oy fives and threes and the ItL, D. An abbreviation of the Latiii (Middle _ K ME. lode, lopde, a b^eu 

yonng pr^n^ by direct budding from the or New Latin) l^um Dooior, Doctor of Laws. ®««fied in a veblcle, lit. a carrying, a particu* 


yonng produced by direct budding from the or New Latin) Legum Doctor, Doctor of Laws, 
polymte. L, ootopunotata is an example. Uean (l§n), n. The pilchard. [ComwiiJL] 
Ihina (Ik'mi lytt'niJl), n, [Also hma and Uestrai^a. fW.i seelistrod.l SmeasBsfrcd. 
tflama as the L, generic or specific name; < Lloyd's (loids), a. [Seedef.] ^he name (which 


lar use of lode, a way, course, carrying: see 
fodol. In tho orig, sense the word is more com- 
monly spelled low, while in the later senses the 


Peruv. Hama,] 1. An even-toed ruminant un- has become in some degree generio) of an as- x® T?®? i* 

gnlate quadruped, Juokoiria glama or Uama, or sooiation in London, consisting of members asspola^ wtn wac*.] 1, That which lacar- 
ZssMi peruviana, of South America, of the order and subscribers, for the transaction of marine ^ burden laid on or placed In ray^lng, 
Z7i^gNfoto, suborder ArUodaetyla, supeifamily insurance for all parts of the world through conveyance; momcaJly, 

. individual underwriters, and tho promotion^ customary burden; the amount 



srs, ana too promotion or himvuuu v* 

general. The oModationhM qjantttyrimt can be wr usually is o^ 
uieBoyii Bichengoilnoeim loadf neartdoad/ wood and hay are often 

ciill^^eJ7me|loi#ir#0^ gold by the food. 


shipping interests in general, TheaiioolationhM 
CMJtmj^edXItW^t Awmein theBoyil BichengoilnoelTTA ChiwB low 
These roomi woreoriglnelly collea the irowUcudt Obte sold by th 
ffoiiM,fmmshoaieMtsbluhedbyECwerdlSoySunT%er rwjLMii 
itreeC, In the litter port of the Beventeenthoenlm, when Olsweel 
merohante snd uuderwriteni mot to trumot busliieii. 

About 1092 the estiliUiliment wai removed to Lombard Oome, nt 
ftreetfurtheconvenienoeef merohanU of the highest olam 
doing huiineM in the (fldottj. About 1770 the niaoe name leterlnt] 
Into 

together'wlth ''Uoydli Idst" (formerly ''Lloyd's News *), hmah and o 

llihed dally ainoelm The aooiei^ retolned the orfidal denj awe 
title Lfogfft Cufiu-ffouu until 1871, when It was for the Joadf ot fr 

impoliaut that the name has been adopted t^aevenl eon- 

tlnentel aaaooiatlona for marittiue ana meroantlle enttr- To bei 


sold by the load. 

Of stiee [straw] first ther was leyd fnl many uloods. 

esmuir, Knight's lile (ed. Morris), 1. flOflOi 
Oome, now towards Chertsey ^tt y o nr^ljr^lofld^ ^ 

Inter In the fsu, oertaln of the Oounfa vaaiala oame to 
the riva in one of ibegreat boateof the Fo^ with a food of 
hruah and oomoobi for fncL ffoiMBq Venetian life, vil. 

8, That which is upborne or sustained; abur- 
den; a weight Testing on or in anything; as, a 
loadf of fruit on a tree; a load of leandng in 


priaaa the.^ncdpal ii which ara the Judrian Lloud at 
Iriaate and^ JIrSik Gsrmsfi Xfegd at Bremen. 


Whatthinkyoaof aduChaaaf have you limbs 
To bear that lead of tltteT „ . - 

jskat,, Holtiil, il a sa 


IklModa, fkmily Camelidie, closely related to ^ 

hMim«^l.lb.4M.oldimrttNMM;KI.MppoMdM J. «Hlw,lwMlil.lD«.Hu.f Qw AMHbl-Mi 


hom thttr foundatlona loosening to and fro. 

They pluok'd the seated hilla, mh all thalr IssdL 

Jfdten, P. Lb, vL6IA 
larth, on whose wlde-epi^iiilLBsM 
The wretched Zend is laid of MuminBao^ 

OpRge^ TCaia of Amsiyllla 



lad in Ihit ftMdom’i UghMi • 

b but to lay propoitlon’d^loadf ( 

M<Uiiittlh,TnTdlor,L874. 

/— 8. That which is hard to be bub- 

or endured; an oppresBlve or grievouB 

burden: as, a load of debt; a load of giilt 

Who hut of lorrow thy foil load boiidei. 

jraioms.A.,L2ia 
Bln doth not lie like a heiTy weight upon their beoki, 
10 that they feel the 1^ of It, 

aaOkioJM, Bermonii U. IIL 
Men who prefer any load of infamy, however great to 
any premire of taxation, however li^t. 

AnttA, Amerioan Oebta. (BariUa,) 

4. The charge of a firearm ; as, a load of baok- 
Bhot,»6, A quantity of Btrong drink imbibed, 
or BometimeB of food taken, that oppresseB, or 
is more than can be borne comfortably or with 
proprie^: ae, he went home late with a load on. 


Dedk-loadlag Aotb a Britlih itatnte of 
SL a 17) forbidding the loading of can 
the deoka of oertaui Glaiaoa of uiipi.— 1 


There are thoae that oan never aleep without their load; 
nor enjoy one eaay thought till they have laid all their 
oarei to reat with a bottla Ar JL I/Bitranpe, 

6. A unit of meaaure or weight. By the atatate 
of Edward L, d$pandtHtw at fneneuriiL a load (oairoa) of 
lead la 1,600 ponndm and ■ometimea 168 atone, and In the 
Peak 80 fotmala or 8,100 pounde, and of wheat the aeme. 
By atattttei of Oeorge L, a load of wood Is 60 oubio feet^ 
and a load of hay 8,016 ponnda. Hy a atatute of 97 George 
m., a load of bulrutbea la 68 bundlea. Other loads are 
merely ouatomary. Dr. Yonim aaya a load of wheat la 40 
bnahelB; of earth or gravd, 1 onbio yard ; of lime, 89 bnahala : 
of oak-baA, 6,040pounda; of aau(V86bttabela. A load of 
lead ore in Derbya^ la B diahea of from 14 to 16 pinta 


7. In meeh^f the presanre upon any part or the 
whole of a structure, it oonalata of the tntenial 
lead, otpemumefU ioad, the weight of the pert Itaeif and 
Ita fixed attaohmeiita, and the aodamal lead, ariaing from 
pnaanrei of other bodiea upon ita aurfaoe. lihe word 
u not properly used to algnily a quantity of work.] 


A Btmotttre haa to rapport both Ita own weight and alao 
any load that may be piaoed upon It Thua a railway 
bridge muat at all timea auataln what ia oalied the perma- 
notUload, and frequently, of oourae, the weight of one or 
more tralna. JL & Mi, Exikr. Meuhanloa, p. 178. 

To lay on loadt. See layi,>ByiL 1 and fi. Freight, 
eargft lading.— 8. Froarare, dead-weight, inonbn^ clog, 
load^ (16d), o. [< loarfi^ u. ; in part a var. of 
the original verb lade^f in imitation of the noun 
load^: see lado^.] I. trang. 1, To lay a bur- 
den on; charge with a load: furnish with lad« 
iug or cargo; lade: as, to load a camel or a 
horse; to load a cart or wagon. [The past 
participle U/aden is obsolete.] 

Your earrlagea were heavy loodati; they are a burden to 
the weary beoat laa, xlvL L 

^ tuma they oaao the laadon awanna or drive 
The drone, a laay Inaect, from their hive. 

Adddnn, tr. of VirgiVa Oeorgloa, iv. 

8. To lay as a burden; place upon or in some- 
Ihing for conveyance: as, to load cotton on a 
llgh&r; to load cargo. 

There wea no talkeL no hope, no worke, but dig gOld, 
waah gold, refine gold, loado gold. 

Qnoted in Oapi. John AnOA’a True Travela, L 160. 

8. To weigh down; impose something upon, 
either good or bad; pile; heap: encumber or 
oppress: with with: as, to load the stomach 
with sweets; to load the memory with dotalla. 

Thoae honoura deep and broad, wbereiefCA 
Your majeaty loado our nouae. 

FAoA., Maebeth, L & 17. 

Baaex loaded Bacon wOA benefita, and never thought 
that he had done enough. Jraeonloy, Lord Baoon. 

4. To make heavy bj something added or ap* 
pended ; charge, as with something extraneous : 
as, to load a whip; to load dice. 

8e baa a oonaoienoe, 

A ornei aU^ng on^l winant him, 

A loadon one. FMeAff, Loyal Subject, v. L 

At the ripe age of fourteen yeeral bought a oertaln cud- 
gel, got a filend to hid it 

R L, Shoeniont A Fenny Flaln, U Cedonred. 

6. To make heavy, as a liquid; especially, to 
falsify, as wine, by mixing with it distmed 
liquor of some sort, usually accompanied with 
sum and other ingredients, for the purpose of 
makiim a thin wine appear heavy and fuU- 
bodlea ; also, to inorease the we^ht of, as pa- 
per, or textile fabrics, by the addition of olay, 
staroh, or other extrinsic matter. 

It la an intolerable nnlaanoe to have to dreaa, and go out 
aeven or eight mllea to cold entrdea and loaded claret 
and aweet port Thaekerai/, Lorn the Widower, ill. 

If the paper ia Ao be loocM— that 1% adnlterated with 
day or eneapfibrea—theae are added m the beater aa the 
fibre Bwlrla round and round. Mafper’i Jfag., LXXV. 190. 

6. To place a charge in; charge, as a gun with 
powder and shot. 

MamraWhlg that day lOadad Us muAket with a dollar 
Alt Uw riuga, fibatt, Old Mortality, xvi 
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The mtMm Ohcnld be eerafol ... to aaoertaln the 
ohargefM Bulted to hla weapon, and to have hla oartrldgee 
oohadod, Aieye. Antt., XXL 686. 

7, hi poiintifui: (a) To mix with white : said of 
a pigment which in this way is made more solid 
and opaque. (2») To paint heavily; apply (color) 
in Boud opaque masses. 

Maaaea of white enamel are hadod upon the iarface,wlth 
a view to further treatment AH Joiir., B. S., XI. 10. 

> Britlah atatute of 1848 (6 Vlot, aeea. 

* oaroee of timber on 

1084 mTisi^ oVtbe atodSSSS^^ to boy 
heavily of etodc. See unload, 

n. hitrana, 1. To put or take on a load or 
charge : often with up: as, the travelers loaded 
and started early; the ship loaded up with a 
miscellaneons oai^.^G. To oharge a gun or 
guns: as, the troops loaded and fired rapidly. 

Steady they toad, steady they fire, moving right onward 
■OIL T, 0. JSaate, Fontenoy. 

8. To become loaded or burdened; ulogup: as, 
oysters are apt to load with sand. 

loadAdif.a. An obsolete variant of loded. 

loaded^ (loaded). j>. a. 1. Coated with external 
rnwths, as sheila: clogged up: said of oysters, 
p^odo Island.] »8e^ull of liquor; dimnk. 

loadi^ ^d^dSr), n. 1. One who or that which 
loads ! aa, a truck-loader, spedfioally — (a) A little 
machine for loading sheila or oartndgea for a breeoh-load- 
ing ahot-gun; a loadlng-macbine. (c) In oyri, etc., any 
device for laying a load upon a wagon, lied, or cart: aa, a 
hay4aad«r, a log^oodar, <£. 

8. A red-finnod herring, p^rov. Eng.]^8t. A 
term in dicing, of uncertain meaning. 

Every vice la a loader; but that [lust] la a ten. 

Dryden, tr. of Juveuai'a Satiree, vl*, Arg. 

loading (loading), a. [Verbal n. of load^t t’O 
1. The act of putting on a load.— 8. A oa^; 
a burden : lading; adso, anything that makes 
part of a load.— 8. Anythmg that ia added to 
a substance or material in order to give it 
weight or body: as, the China olay or pearl-white 
used for loading note-paper.— 4. In orl, a heavy 
charge of opaque color. Bee load^, e. f., 7. 

Loading la the use of opeqne colour in heavy maaaea 
which actually protrude from the canvaa and themaclvea 
catch the light, aa the iiiountaliia do on the moon. 

P. G. JUamerton, Graphic Arta, p. 804. 

5. In ineuranee, that part of the charge or pre- 
mium on a policy which constitutes its share 
of the expenses of management. 

The terma loading and ** margin ** have come to boar a 
eomewhat extendoa meaning. They arc now uaed to dea- 
Ignate the difference between the prominma payable by 
the assured and the net premiums deduced from any ta- 
bio that may be emidoyed for the time. 

Enoye. Prtt, Xm. 178 

loading (loading), p. a. Made no as to be loaded 


londmaa^n: See ledesum. 
loadmaa^ (lOd^mMi), w. A carter. EaXlkM, 
loadmUMfOtiO. Beie lodemaiiage. 
lOMl-penny (lod'pen^i), ff . A market toll or tax 
anciently levied on loads in the towns of Eng- 
land for public revenue. 


onhlBliopWer- 

frith. J, E. Gram, Oonq. of Eng., lx. 

n. See lodeman* 

, w. Bee lodestar, 

loadstone, n. Bee lodestone. 


(in the way specified) : as, a breccli-toadlnp or 
a muzzle-loamraa gun. 

loading-bar (Ifi'ning-bfir), n. In gnn,^ a bar of 
iron about two feet long, made with a ring at 
one end and a screw at we other, for carmng 
and loading shells. Also oalied eanying-oar, 
loading-funnel (lO'dlng-fun^el), n. See funnel 
loading-maohine (Id'ding-ma-shen^), n, Ama- 
ohineTor loading oartridge-shells, it has a re- 
vel ving wheel on whtoh the sheUa are fed in ; the requialte 
amount of powderis admitted to each ahell from thepow- 
de^oan by meana of a funnel above^ and the ballot or 
charge of shot la forced Into the neck of each ahril as the 
wheri advanoea In Ita revolution, 
loading-plug (I5'ding-plug), a. A rammer for 
loading sh^s and exlractiiig caps from spent 
capsules. 

loaSing-tongS (lo'ding-tfingx), n. sing, and pi 
In gun., a pair of tongs used to set the shell 
home in a uege-howitzer. 
loading-tray (16'ding-trft), n. In milit, engin., 
a stou^ iron support upon which a heavy shot 
or shell ia placed, and by suitable mechanism 
brought into the opening in the breech of a 
largo breooh-loading gun, as an assistance in 
charging the gun. 

load-11116 G^’^ln), n. [Appar. < load^ 4- Une^ ; 
but perhaps < load^ ss lode^ 4- line^,^ Naul, 
a line drawn on the side of a vessel to show the 
depth to which a suitable or allowable load will 
cause her to sink In the water. AmongEnglish 
seamen known as PHmsolVe marie. See mark. 

Than shall be a hadJdm or oonaplcnoaa mark on aach 


lowlnmt (Ifi'dum), n. [Appar.for load ’em; see 
quot. from Florio.] An old game at cards. 

Cirlca raalno lit, load the aaai a pliy at oardea which 
weoaUlMlam. FhHo. 

For to convene with Scandal la to play Losing Leodimif 
you must lose a good Name to him, before you oan win it 
for youxaelf. Congreve, Love lor Love, t IL 

Now some at cards and dice do play 

Their money and their time away ; 

At hadvm, cribbedge, and all-foura. 

Foot Edt4n(m), (Nona) 

lOftf ^ (lof ),8. ; p1. loaves pdvz). [< ME. 
loves), < AS. hldf, bread, aloaf ofbreaA bOSQ. 
hlaiba, laiha, Mb, lejp, MHG. leip, G. laib s loel. 
Alei/VssOSw. lev sDaii* lev b Goth. Ala(/k, Aloibs. 
bread: the common Tent, term for ^bread,’ 
older than the word bread. The Lith, hlepae, 
Lett. kUiipas, bread, are prob. < Olihilg, ^khkm 
H Buss, khiebd, bread, and these Slav, forms 
with Finn, leipa, Ksthonian Mp, bread, are prob. 
from the OTont. Tho word loaf appears dis- 
guised in the orig. compounds Lofiimasandprob. 
lord and lady.'] A portion of bread baked in 
one lump or mass ; a regularly shaped or mold- 
ed mass of bread; hence, anv shaped or molded 
mass of cake, sugar, or the like. 

The enemy of Hdle . . . aeydo Die ut Iraidea Isti paaaa 
flant : that la to acye^ Sey that theisc Stonea be nuslc 
lovee. MandevOU, Travda Pi M* 

There aliell be In England seven halfpenny haeee add 
for a iNmny. Shak., 8 Hen. VL, Iv. 1 71 

A hot smddug loqf of lye-and-lndlan bread. 

//. B. Stowe, Oldtowii, pi 180. 
Bdy loaf, (a) in the Gr. CA, same aa Mr tomb. See 
lomc. (6) In the medieval A. in England, the bleaaed 
bread; aenlogla. 

The Farlahionera of every Firiah ahall offer every Sun- 
day, at tho time of the Offertoiy, the Just value ana price 
of the My loaf ... to the use of their ]*Bitora and Ouimtea, 
and that In auch order and course aa they were wont to 
find and pay the aafcl holy loaf. 

Book qf Ctminum Prayer (IMS) (nibrlo), 
Loafbd littuoef , headed lettuce. 

Lolreuc ereepue [F.], loafed or headed MNaa. 

FomenehtorOSSS). (Foma) 
Loaves and fikhas. figuratively, temporal benefit^ aa 
money or olfico ; in ellnsion to the mlraouloua loaves and 
fiahea distributed by Christ to tlie multitude who followed 
him, and Ills words (John vf. 86X Yo seek me, not beoauae 
yo saw the miracles, but beoauae yo did eat of the loaves, 
and were filled." 

The oonaequeuco must 1^ that although eveiy one of 
these four orders [of the Florentine gevemmenti mnit 
be divided at onoo into tootiona for the loaetf andjiehea 
yet tho nobility, by their superior influenoe In eleotiona 
would have the whole power. J. Adama Works, V. la 

loaf ^ (laf), J[Appar. first in the noun loq/kr 

. Idi^/er s E. Ivaper^per) [ < G. la^fen, dial, 
" run, wander or 


(<G. 

tofen (i 


D. loopen 


perjpper) i 
as E. icqpV 
leanl. tomK 


lounge about: see leap\lopeih 1. inirans. To 
idle away one’s time; loun^; dawdle; play the 
vagabond ; stroll idly and without purpose. 

To haf: thli^ I think, la unqueatlonably German. Laafm 
ia pronounced UJen in acme parts of Germans and I onca 
heard one German student aay to another ** Ion loaf [Iqjkl 
hler bla du wlederkehreat,** and be began to aauntar up 
and down— in shorty to loif. 

Lowea, Biglow Faperi, 9d aw., Int 
Sboohlaoki are compelled to a great deal of nnavolda- 
' certainly this one loafed rather energttiF 


Nor did It ooour to the “practleal " polltictaus who wo- 
vlded a oompidaoiT luad-gna for merchant vesaela. that 
the praarare of ahfp-ownera' interests would habitually 
came the putting of the load-line at the very hlgheit llml^ 
and that fnmi precedent to preoedent, tending ever in the 
aama direction, the load-Mne would nadually rise in the 
battar idaaa of ahlj^ B. Sp e n ee r ,Jiaa va. State, p. 16. 


Ue hoAng; but certainly thh , . 

oally, for he waa hot ana frantio In his 

i7. XOiMay, Uavonsfioe, xlL (fiadm,) 
I hafe and Invite my Soul ; 

1 lean and hafe at my ease, observing a q>ear of Bamaaer 
graaa. WaU WhBman, Leaves of Oftaa,p. tt. 

How oan you go down to the beach by yonieelf amomiat 
all those loaftno vagalionda, who would pidk your poaiet 
or throw stonea at you? W. Btoek, Frinoeaa of Thule, zlv, 

IL trane. To pass or spend in idleness, as 
time; spend lazilv; dawdle: with away: as, to 
loaf away whole days. 

The Senate haa hafed away the week In vefv genOe- 
manly style. Few York (FnnmmiaiAdveriaw,lha,VSig^ 

loate (Id’fdr), n. [See loaf^,] An idle maiL 
lounger, or aimless stroller, of whatever soelal 
comutlon; spooifleiilly, one who is top lagy to 
work or pursue regular bustnesB, and looufM 
about, depending upon chance or dlsrepatami; 
means for subsimnee. 



«<IhQ tlioiight li not new to me ; I heTe rend Wadilng- 
ton Xrrlng." ** Prinoe of Intelleotiiel leld Gna^ 

hunt. r.Mmer, AftOThiiSlnd,i».9L 

loafteldl(16'f^ish),a. i< loafer Of 
or pertaining to a loafer ; like or obaraoteristio 
of a loafer. 

Foot pleaeent rnfflanii tn the loaferUh poetnrei which 
they have learned aa faoohinl waitiiig for joba. 

flettviS, Venetian Life, ziz, 

loaf-angar (I6f 'ehtig^ttr), n. Sugar refined and 
mold^ into a oouioal matw. 
loam (idm); n. [Early mod. E, alBo lome: also 
dial, lame^ laim ; < ME. ^lom, lam, < AS. Idm 
m OS. Wmo, leimo n D. leem ss MLG. LG. 
im ss OHG. leimo, MHG. Mme, Mm, G. Mm, 
bnt usually lelm (after LG.), loam, oiay ; akin 
to AB. Km, etc., lime, and to L. limus, miid: 
see 1. A soil consiHting of a natural 

mixture of clay and sand, the latter being pres- 
ent in sufficient quantity to overcome the ten* 
denoy of tbc clay to form a coherent mass. 
That whluh la ordliianly called loam Is flne*grBlned, ho- 
Dogeneoiis, and " light - that It, not dentdy oonipaoied 
tocher. CarlK)iiate of lime it utually pretent In email 
"'"y, and nlto organic matter. Bee moKi, todi and 


At the higher and farther ildet of tboie npper ovena are 
trenohet aflame. Sandye, Travailed P* 0B. 

The toll wat a dark brown loam, and veiy rich. 

B, Taylort Landa of the Saracen, p 9L 

S. In founding, a mixture of sand, clay, saw* 
dust^ straw, etc., used in making the molds for 
eastings, liie compound mutt lie plaaile when we^ and 
bard, airtight, and able to retitt high temperaturoa when 
dry. Bpeoittoally called oaMny-loam, 

8t. A vessel of clay ; an earthen vessel. 

And ao into the lamee of meth and tuba of brine and 
other lluiior ho boitowed the of the dead oarcataee of 

hla hrother*t aoruanta. BoUmhed, Uiat Eng.. vllL 7. 

Losm-aud-sand core. Beecorei, 
loua (Idm), e. t [< loam, n,] To oorer'or coat 
with loam ; clay. 

With the aihet at bonea tempered with ofie, Cameit 
halrci and a clay they have, they iome them ao well that 
no weather will pierce them, 

Copt John Smtfh, True TravClt, J. 8S. 

The f olti endi and girders^ which he in the walla mutt 
be loamed all over to prueerve them from the corroding of 
the mortar. P. Mooboh, Meohanioal Ezeroiaet. 

loam«beat0r (Idm'M^tdr), n. hifoundry-work, 
an instrument for compacting loam in loam- 
molding; a molders’ rammer, 
loam-board (lom'bord ), a. A founders’ tool and 
templet used in making cores of loam, it it a 
board out to the thape of the core, and it nted both to 
hold a lupply of loam for the operation, and at an aid in 
tMlng the dried core down to the exact thape. Altocalled 

loam-cake (Idm^k&k), w. In foundry^f^rk, a 
oake, plate, or disk of compacted loam used to 
cover in a loam-rnold. it it provided with holet or 
gatet through which tlio molten metal onten the mold, 
and with other holea or vents for free exit of air from the 
medd. 

low-mold (Idm'mdld), n. A mold made from 
oasting-loam. Such molds are used for castings 
of iron and brass. 

loam-molding (16m * mdKding), a. In foundry^ 
work, the making of loam-molds in genena. 
The term ii usod etpoolally of the act of ttrikihg up the 
snrfaoee of moldt by meant of templett eontrollM by 
parallri guidot, or, in oote the turfacot are eyltndrioal, by 
a oentrai pivot and radial arms, to which the templeta are 
attached. Sometlmos cores are forrood on a barrel or ceti- 
tnl qylinder, and then turned on the barrel by meana of 
a tool reiting on the loam-board, 
loam-jplato (lOin'piat), n. in foundry^rk, a 
flat rmg or plate of cast-iron, used in construct- 
ing a loam-mold, one or more of which are used 
to support and clamp together the brickwork 
which supports the softer parts of the mold, 
loam-work (16m'w6rk), ft. In foundries, the 
processes of making loam-molds, and easting 
iron, brass, etc., in them. Very fine castings 
are obtained by these processes, 
loamy (Id'mi), a. [< loam + -y^.] 1. Consist- 
ing of loam; of the nature of or resembling 
loam: as, loamy soil. 

And if it want binding, [mill a little toamiy eerth. 

Mmyn, Calendarimn Eorteuae, May. 

0. Damp. HaBiwoU^ [Prov. Eng.] 
loail^ (Imi), a. [< ME. lone, lane, Ian, < AB. 
Idn (in comp. Ididandf for usual fAfi2^d),usaallv 
Wn, a loan, grant, g^, fief, m OFries. lonssu. 
lean, a gmnt. fief, a MLG. LG. Idn &s OHG. U- 
ham, MHG. Idhen, G. lehen, lekn, a fief, s loel. 
Ida, a loan, Idn, a fief, a Dan. loan a Sw. Idn, 
a loan (prob. a Bkt. rekna^ estate, wealth), 
akin to AB. Vfkan, ledn a OHG. Uhan, MHG. £ 
ken, G. Mhen a Teel, (id a Goth. Mhwan, lend, 
o^. Ueave,’ a Ir. Meim, leave, a Lith. WcU, 
leave behind (of. OBulg, otd-ldM, remainder), 
m L. Unguere (perf. pp. *Uetu»), leave, 
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also in oomp. reUnqnere, leave behind, a Or. 
Xelweip, hweiv, leave, a Bkt. ^ rieh, leave, let go, 
give up. Hence ult. lend^. From the L. verb 
{Unguere) are ult. E. deUnguent, relinguUh, relic, 
reliot, reliquary, dereUet, etc., and from the same 
root Ueenee, UHt, UUeiL Moure, etc. From the 
Gr. verb (Xe/Tre£v)areult. E. eolipM,eUip8e,wordB 
in lipih, etc.] it. A grant; gift; rewaid. 

They msy now, God be thanked of hla foonc/ 
Maken mr Jubllaei and walke allona 
Chaueer, C. T. (Sumiiumer*s Tale), 1. 11 , OCR (ed. OilmanX 

8. That which is lent; anting furaished on 
condition of the future return of it, or of the 
delivery of an equivalent in kind ; especially, a 
sum of money lent at interest. 

1 lowe hym that thla lane hu lonte, 

For he may stynte core etryva 
And fende ve fro alle file. york JHaya, p. 68, 
Advsntagiiig fiieir ioun with Intereet 
Of ten timei double g^n of happmeea. 

Shak,, UlchT UL, iv. 4. 828. 

What e'er la given the Strange and Needy one^ 
li not a gift (IndeedX but 'tia a Lean, 

A Loan to God, who payee with interest 
SytaMtor, tr. of Du Barmra We^ IL, The Vocation. 
The peraoii whom you favoured with a loan. If he be a 
good man, will think himaelf in your debt if ter he haa 
paid you. Stoale, Spectator, No. 346. 

8. The act of lending or the oondition of being 
lent; a lending: as, to arrange a foan. 

X do not doubt 

To find, at come plaoe I shall come at, aims 
On loan, or else for pledge. Tennifaon, Oerslnt. 
[In efeg law, when the loan wu made of things which 
could bo returned only by their material equivalent it was 
called tHtteuttm ; when made of things which could be re- 
turned in the Identical form, it waa called eommadatum.] 
4. Permission to use; grant of the use: as, a 
loan of oreditt^Onttiiitoas loan, in law, same aa 




+ -00848.] A synonym of Zoaeea, stiU in oodi 
monuse. 

loASaoGGUS (ld-§-B&'8hius). 0. Pertaining to or 
haviim the characters of the order Loaeecs. 
loaiM (15'a-sad), m. A plant of the order Xoo- 
aew: in the pluraL the order. Lindley, 
Loaeea n. pi [NL. (A. L. de Jus- 

sieu, 1804),< Xooso 4* -ees.] An order of dicoty- 
ledonous plants oompoflied of 10 genera and 
about 100 species, confined, with one excep- 
tion, to warm ana tropical America. They an 
hcrbacconi plants often climbing, and uan^ covered 
with bristly hair% secreting an send Juice. The flowen 
are perfeot and regular with an adherent oilyz, a four- or 
five-parted corolla, an indefinite number of stamens, ind 
nsiisily a one-oelled ovary with a tingle filifonn sWle. 
Ftom their stinging propmes, many are known as C 


loath, loth (loth), a, and m. [< ME. loth, loolk, 
lafM AS. Zdfh, causing evil, evu, hateful, odious, 
grievous, also bearing hate, hostile, ss OB. Idih, 
m B OFries. IStk. Idd ml O. teed wm MLG. lei, 
Mt B OHG. Md, hateful, painful, hostUe, 
MHG. Mt, G. Ma, hate^, painful, b loel. 
Mdkr b Sw. Dan. led, hateful, odious (of. It. 
laido^ B OBp. OPg.^Zaida b Pr. laii b F. laid, 


eommodois.— Loan and trust oQmpany* ^ tanks, 4. 
— Putolifl loea. money boirowed by, or the lending of 
monw to, the state at a fized rate oMuterest 


loan^ Odn), e. [< loun^, u. The older verb, 
from the same noun in its older form, is Umd^, 
q. V.] L trails. To lend. [An objectionable 
use, rare in Great Britain.] 

Loan tar lend, with which we have hitherto been black- 
ened, 1 must retort upon the mother island, for it appears 
so long ago as in Almon's England." 

Lowdl Biglow Papers, 8d ser., Int. 
The practice of loaning money. Ferinrihrisr N«v. 

n. intrane. To lend money or other property; 
make a loan. [U. 6.1 

loail^ (Idn), a. [ME. fofto, a var. of lane, > E. 
lane: see tane ^ .] 1 • A lane. [Scotch and prov* 
Eng.] 

The Captain of Bewcastle^ and Jephtha's John, 

Coming down to the foul steps of (^uwdle's loan. 

(Child's Ballad VL UOX 
And darker gloaming brought the night : . . . 

• The kyo stood rowiln' r (ho loan. 

Hwnw, The Twa Dogs, 

8. An open space between fields of com, loft 
untilled as a passage for cattle ; hence, a plaoe 
near a village for milking cows. Also loaning. 
[Scotch and Now Eng.] 

loauble (Id'n^bl), a. [< loan^ + •able.^ Ca- 

E able of being loaned; Bpeoifically, capable of 
oing, or intended to be, loaned out at interest. 

Free oapHsl. UtanoMo for a certain interval, la equally 
available tat all classes of industry. 

Jaoom, PbL Eoon. (2d ed.X Pref., p 66. 
This ... is distinctly visible among powerful clasaos 
in the North-Kastem States, which sre the great poisos- 
aon of ioanable oapitaL jV. A. Jlev., CXUnTSi. 

Iruawing (loaning), n. [< loani> + -ing.] Same 
as lo€M^, 2. 

Yc m^t hae heard him a mile down the wind— he 
routed like a cow in a fremd [strange] loanffw, 

Seott, Old Mortality, ziv. 

loaa-offiee (Idn'of^is), n. l. A public office at 
wbioh loans are made or arranged,— 8, Apawn- 
sbop, or pawnbroker’s establishment, 
loan-word (Idn Vdrd), n. [< loan^ + word; an 
imperfect adaptation of CT. Ichnwort, a’lend- 
word,’ < leknen, lend (see lend^ and loani), 4- 
wori, word.] A borrowed word; a word taken 
into one language from another. [Bare.] 

In the 16tb oeutuiy it (s) or^ In from the French, and 
its use is even noworrito oeariy restricted to foreign loan 
worde, as Zebulon, Zedefcirik aigngjMst, etc. 

imTStoflor, !hie Alphabet, n. Ut 

Loaaa (Id'a-sh), n. [NL., of S. Araer. origin.] 
A genus or diootyledonoos polypetalous herbs, 
of the natural <mer Looeea, characterised by 
either opposite or alternate leaves and a capsule 
three- or flve-valved at the apex, rarely twisted. 
The fioweis are pentamcrous, with cnonllate prasi two to 
five acalei^ and ten filiform abortive stamena besldes*nn- 
meroof pemotones. There are about 60 tpeoica vowing 

ttnoughout ti0i|M Amertoa, with the esevt^ w 
•m BruQ and GuiatML 


evil, pain, b Dan. lede^Bw. leda, disgust, loath- 
ing, tedium; prob. from the verb represented 
by OHG. Udan, MHG. liden, G. Mden, suffer, 
sumioBed to be connected with OHG. Udan b 
AB. lithan b (3N>th. Mlhan, go, travel : see lode\ 
lead)'. The spelling loth is rather more common 
than loath in the adj. ; bnt loath is common and 
is more in accordance with analogy (cf. oath), 
while derivatives of the verb, loadie, etc., are 
alwajrs spelled with oa. The forms are there- 
fore more oonveniently put together.] La. If* 
Hateful; disliked; detested. 

Allas t my lyff me is fall lai^ 

1 lyflc onore lange this larc to lore. _ 

rort Flaya, y. BO, 

Men seyn right thus, '' Alwey the nye dye 
Mskoth the lerre leeve to be lootA" 

Ohauear, Miller's Tslc^ 1. 807. 

8. Feeling extreme unwillingness or aversion ; 
very unwilling ; reluctant; averse. 

*'My rights lady,” quod this woful man, 

“Whom I mooit drodeu and love as 1 beet kan, 

And latM were of al this w(^d diipleie." 

Ohauear, Irimklin’s Talt, L 686. 
Loth he was to falsen his promyse of couenaunt 

Marlin (KRT.B.), tli. 486. 
They would be Ibolh to set esrthly things, wealth or hon- 
our, before the wisdom of salvation. Milton, True Beligion. 
Thus aged men, full loth and slow, 

The vanities of life forego. AN)a,Bokeby,v.l. 
UMcnrloatht. seeM^r. 
n.t n. Evil; harm; injury. 

Mete and drynke 1 sal hem bother 
And bad hem kepe ncm ay fro lathe. 
0ur9(nrMvndi,m. (Ml TTin.CanUb.t.8L (ffamweH) 

loathe (IdTH), «.; pret. and pp. loathed, ppr. 
loathing, U Ctthen, < AS. Idthian (b dm. 
Idthdn B OHG, leiddn), be evil, hateful uethan, 
hate (b OB, aJdthian, disgust, b OH(3-. Mdam, 
hate, B leel. leidka, dis^st), disgust, < Idth, 
hateful, loath: see loath, a.] L tnlraae. If. 
To be hateful or loathed; excite nausea, dis- 
gust, or abhorrence. 

Where medidnei loathe, it Irka men to be healed. 

Ohagiman, Byron’s TnMiedy, Iv. I, 

8. To feel nausea, disgust, or abhorrence. 
“This is more vile,*' he made reply, 

“To breathe and foothe, to live ana sa^" 

Tennyioii, TVo Yoloea. 

n. irane. 1. To dislike greatly; hate; abhor. 

Hereto satan saved his credit, who loves to tell lias, 
but lootMi to be taken In them. 

FvUer, Ohnroh Hlat, VL Iv. a 
In my soul 1 loathe 

All ilfeotatlim. Tia my perfeot sooni ; 

Object of my imidaoaUe disgust. 

ISowpar, Tsak, iL 4ia 

8t. To cause to dislike or avoid; disgust. 

[They] loathe men from rending by their oovert^ slande^ 
ons reproaobes of the Soriptaim Ahp. Pairtnr. 

How heatlly he serves me! his taeoloaiUm one, 

But look upon bis oare, who would not love hlmf 

Midtttettm, Ohangdiiig, v* L 

8. To feel disgust at; espeeially, to have an 
extreme aversion to, as food or drink. 

Gladll sene thi tithls A thin offrynge hotha 
The poore A ttm beedered, ICke thon not Im^ 

Jtobeef Am*(B. E. T. B.X p. 87. 
Bnidi oonntrsy hath obsemed their own# peculiar ens- 
tome In thli loode, some loat h l Mg that which others ei* 
K!R4aaPflgri»ag4F»«4 



MMv hcMMT'd eiika% I long lor 


* ■ML L HnlL Abhor, Mott, eto. 8eo Jkntoi. 
IOtjQlgr(ld^ffHdr),ii. One who loathes or abhon. 
lOftthfu (l0vH'f(d)y a. [Formerly also loi^fiU; 
< ICE, ht^ful (f), taH^; < loath 4* 1. 

Foil of loathing; abhorring; hating. 

Which when he did with loathfyU ojes bthdlda 
He wonld no more endure. 

dlMiMW, Mother Hub. Itla h UUL 

E. Exciting loathing: or disgost; loathsome; 
hateful. |5^ow rare^ 

And kih^fiiU Idlenee he doth detect 
The canker worme of ererle gentle bract 

Mother Hub. TCle^ L 784. 
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Iftathfag (Id'THiim}, a. [< ME. lathing ; verbal 
n. of loathe, v.] Extreme disgust; abhorrenoe. 

A anrfelt of the cweeteet thlngi 
The dcQpeit katkhig to the stomeiih bringa 

Shak., M. H. D.71L L US 

loatUni^ (lo'VHlng-li), adv, [< loathing + 
-ly®.] mth loathing or extreme disgust or ab- 
horrence. 

loaihliness (ldvHMi-neB}| a. [Formerlv also 
lotMineHH; < loatklg + -aecs.] The quality of 
being loathly; loathsomeness. 

The besntle of Tertne, and the deformytle and lathOgnor 
at rloa Sar T, Bigot, The tioverDonr, UL St 

The more ni cayonr and loatMUnm we can And in onr 
bocom line, the nearer we oome to the puritgrof thatHbly 
One of liraid, onr Bleaced Redeemer. 

Bp. HtA, Eemainc, p. 188. (I^at)hsm.) 

loathly (IdTU'li), a. [Formerly also tothly; 
dial, also laithly, laidly; < ME. lothli, loothUf, 
hthUch, lothelieh, lodZt, Mliohj etc., < AS. Idtm, 
hateful, < lathf hateM, + -Ho, E. -ly^.] iMthr 
some; disgusting. [Archaic.] 

Thou art ao lootUy and co oold alco. 

Chaueor, Wife of Bath's Tcl^ L 948. 
Her face most fowls and fllthy waa to cea 
With iquiutod eyea oontrarie wayea intended, 

And lodthly mouth, unmeete a mouth to beb 

SHmuor, F. Q.* IV. L 87. 
Ihe loaOily toad out of hie hole doth orawL 

Drayton, Polyolblon, U* 166. 

loathly (IdTH'li), adv, [Formerly also hthlg; 
< ME. hdly, < AS. Idthlfoe, hatefully; < 

IdthllCf hatoxul : see loathly, a. In def. 2, mod- 
em; < loath + 4y^.'] 1. In a loathsome man- 
ner; disgustingly. 

Ho abal bim travalle day and nls^ 

And hnUy hla body dixt 

Cunor Mundt, ML CoU. Tiin. Cantab, f. 46. (fioWwaB.) 
Bo loathly wrotohed a street ac this same Oowgate. 

The AUanBe, UL 868. 
S. Unwillingly; reluctantly. 

I*rlvatQ tonimoa, of klnamen and alUea, 

Inspired with oomforta, Mhly are endured, 

B. Jonoon, Bdanni, ill 1. 
This shows that you from nature loaihiy atviy. 

Doom* 


noonuuiowd (Idth'noB). ti. [^ ME. ^lothneSf laith* 
nee; < loath + -ncss.J The state of being loath; 
unwillinguesB ; rcluotanoe. 

Thof it be lalf oil to ladya and other lea womei^ 
set it ledia vuto MAnes and vnlofe werkea. 

HMerucNon qf 7^ (R H T. L im 

And tho fair aoul horadf 
Weigh'd between loalhnm and obedience^ at 
Which end o' the beam ahould bow. 

Shak,, Tempest^ tt. L 180. 

After they had sat about the Sra there grew a general 
sllenoe and looCAnem to apeak. Bacon, Nat Hist 

loathsome (IdVH'sum); a. [< me. lotheum; < 
loath + -sofNd.] Such as to cause loathing or 
exolte disgust; disgusting; odious; detestable. 
Tho gan be her perswade to leave that lewd 
AndTootLann life. SSpenisr, F, Q., IIL x. 61. 

But this mole-eyed, dragon-tailed abomination [a orooo- 
dUe) . . . waa nttexly lomasomc. 

G. W, Oufthr, Nile Notes of a Howadjl, x?. 
■ Bj^ ^aua eona, nauseating, revvdtinft sldkenlng^ abom- 

loathBomoly (IdVH^sum-ll); ado. r< loa^teom 
4- -{y8.] In a loathsome manner ; dnsgustingly, 

loathgomoBOSg (IdTH'sum-nes). n, [< loath- 
eome 4- -ness.] The qualitv ot being loathsome, 
or of exciting strong disKice or disgust. 

Heede muit be taken that snob mles or aentenoea be 
ohoisly reader and nqt often Tsed, least exocsse breed teth 
mmn tm. PuUenham, Arte of Bng. Foesie, p. 197. 

loipthy(16'vui),a. [<loafA4*-yi. Of.ZoafA^,a.] 

Loawsome. [Obsolete or arohaio.] 

Tbe loaihy floor of liquid mud lay bare benssth the 
mansrore forest. Kingtky, Westward Uo. p. 881. 

10ftTiS,fi. Plural of 

lob^ (lob);#. [Also lahh; < ME. hhhe (inoomp. 
lohh$4femg); perhaps <W.Hoh; a dull; unwieldy 
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fellow. Of. AS. MBs, a spider (see lopB); loel. 
hiM; a shaggy lons^ired dog. Cf . also Zooly; 
hthiber,! 1. A duD; sluggish person: a lout. 
[Obsolete or archaic.] 

Farewell, thou lot of spirits [Puok] ; XU be goue. 

BtSM., M. N. 1)., 11* 1. la 
But as tbe drone the honey hive doth rob^ 

With woortby books so deals tto idle lib. 

Qa»ooign$, A Remembranoe. 

This is the tronted way tor quacks and obeats to gnU 
country lo&a. BP* Oaiidon, And.BaalpBerith (1601X p. 12. 

9, The last person in a race. [Prov. Eng.]» 
8. Something thiok and lumpish; a lump.— 4. 
A thick; soft mixture. See the quotation, and 
oompare lobloUy. 

Before the jeaat la plaoed in tho tun [in brewing], it is 
mixed with a small quantity of wort, and left In a warm 
idaoe until fermentation oommenoes, when the mixture^ 
termed Mb, may be added to the gyle In the ton, 

BpowBiuie. Mmiid., 1. 408. 

5. A lobworm.— 6t. The pollack. 

The ZolaUnded to in the statute ot Herrings (81 Bdward 
IIL, A. n. IJUiT) evidently meant thli flih. 

Day, Flahseof Groat Britain, 1. 897. 

7. The ooalfidi.— 8. [< lob^, e.] In crieket, a 
low slow ball.— 0. In Zatoa-fonniS; a play by 
whloh one of the eontestants knocks the ball 
over the head of his opponent into tbe back 
g^^oftheoourt.~LobHs-bF4hs-flre. Beethequo- 

£06 14f-6y-tAe-/r«— theLubbe^flend« asMUtou calls him 
—la a rou^ kind of Brownie or House Xlf, supposed to 
haunt some north-ooantry homeataada where he coos the 
work of tbe fsim-labonrera, for noipmnder wagea than 
"—to earn hla oream-howl duly iet7 
... It wsB said that a £06 £4«-6y-Me-m once haunted 
the little dd Hali at Lhigboiwngh. 

Mrw. J. H. Mwtng, Lob Lle-by-tbe-FlrA lot 
lob^ (lob); e.; T>ret. and up. lobbed, ppr. lobbing. 
[< lobi. ».] L trane. 1. To throw (a lump or 
ball, eto.) ; toss gently or with a slow move- 
ment ; specdfioally, in lam-Umnis, to strike (tbe 
ball) over the head of one’s opponent into the 
back part of the court. 

Soppoae . . . that firing with reduced ohaigee is re- 
quired, that Shell are being lotted from behind a perspet 
at high ani^ Into a work. ibiepe. BHA, XI. 818. 

8. To kick. JSTaZZIweZZ. [Prov, Eng.] 

n, intrane. To be tossed with a slow move- 
ment, as a cricket-ball or a shot. 

Great escapee and eome wounds from ZotMimronnd-ahot 
alrwuly. W. H. ihiMlI, Diary in India, I. m 

lob^ (lob), p,: pret. and pp. lobbed, ppr. lobbing. 
[Var. of Zi^^.J L infraiis. To hang down; drop 
or droop. 

n. traiur. To hang wearily or languidly; al- 
low to drop or droop. 

And their pow Jados 

£ot down their heads. Shak., Hen. V.,iv. 8. 47. 
lobu (16'b|r), o. [< Zobe 4- -ar^.] Of or per- 
taining to a lobe, as of tho brain or lungs: as, 
lobar emphysema. 

In the oases of Mar and of lobular pneumonia that I 
have iframlned, none of tho urines have tamed red. 

Lanott, No. 8487, p. 88a 
Lobar tmamiioiiln. Bee sneumotilii. 
lK>bSta^bftm n. piTpSTJU^eut. pi. of loba^ 
tue, lobM: see lobate.^ A division, ordinal or 
subordinal, of the class or order 
Ctenophora, including those 
comb-beaTing hydroi£ or cte- 
noidiorans won have a pair 
of oral lobes: distinguished 
from TVsaiafa and BaocahY. The 
fobata are composed of such 
forms as EurhampJuea, Bolina, 

Mnemia, Calymma, and OeyroS. 
lobate(ld'b&t);a. [<NL.^. 
tu$f lobed, < lolm, a lobe: see 
Zodo.] 1. Having a lobe or 
lobes; lobated; lobose; lobed; 
lobulate: as, a lobate leaf; a Zo- LolMte C>eiw>pho> 
bate fln or foot; a lobate rhizo- 
pod or otenophoran,— 9. Hav- 
ing the form of a lobe: as, a lobate part or pro- 
cess.— Lobats Bn, la loACA. Bee the quotation. 

Tbe numerous dsnnal fln-rays [of l^ohnttpu] . . . are 
oonneoted with the rounded periphery m.the broad jmd 


forming or dividing into lobes; the state of 
being lobed. 

Lebatim la usosUy sasoolated with semipalmstioo, as 
is won seen in< tbe grebes. In the snipe^liko pbalsropsa 
Motion is present u a modification of a foot otherwlae 
qntte oursorisL The most emphatic oases ioborioii sve 
those In which each Joint of the toes has its own flim. 

Couii^ Key to N. A Birda, p 18L 

lobb (lob), n. See Zobi. 

(lob'fir), 0 . 4 Same as Zf^pcfS. [Local, 

lobbil^ (lob'ing), n. [Verbal n. of lob\ 0 .] 
Tumult; uproar. 

What aloSMsp mskeit thou, 
WithatweutyDevilll 

Morriage if Wiu and Wiodome <1679V (HsWwaflL) 

lobbUhf; a. 
berish. 


[< Zohi + -toll.] Clownish; lub- 



Their MbUh guard, who all ntoht bad kept 

awake with prating how valiant deeds they had done wbn 
they ran away, • . . awaked them. 

Sir P. Stdmy, Aroadla, tv. 
lobby (lob'i), n , ; pi. lohhiee (-is). [< OF, *ZoMe. 
< ML. hibia, lobimn, laulHa, a portico, coverea 
way, gallery, < OHO. loubd, Zo^d, MHG. loube, 
G. lauds, an arbor, < OUG. louo, MHG. lonp, G. 
ZauZ»asE.Zoqf,q.v. Gf.Zootos and Zotioer, from the 
same source.] 1. An inclosed space surround- 
ing or communicating with one or more apart- 
ments. (a) A small hall or waiting-room serving is the 
entrance into a nriiioipal apartment, where there uaeon- 
stderable space between such apartment and a portleo or 
vestibulo ; ospeolally. such a iiall or anteroom in a thsatsr 
or adjacent to a legfiiatiTe or andienoe chamber. 

If yon find him not within tbia month, you shall noee 
him as yon go up the stairs into tbe lobby. 

• BAok., Hamlet, Iv, 8. 80, 

Go,. busk about, and run thys61f into the next 1 
mail's Ifkby. Wyeheftoy, Main Dealer, 

(6) jVoiil., an apartment Immediately before tbe oaptein'e 
oabln. 

2, Persons who oooupy or resort to the lobby 
or tbe approaches to a legislative chamber for 
tho purpose of transacting business with the 
members, and especially of influencing their 
official action or votes. [U. S.l 
lobby (lob'i), r. ; pret. and pp. lobbied, ppr. Zod- 

« . [< lobby, n.] I. intrane. To nequent 
>bby of a legisiaturo or other deliberative 
body tor tho purpose of influencing the official 
action of members; solicit votes from mem- 
bers, whether in the lobby or elsewhere. [U. B.] 
Loiibyino should be made the object of Inoosaant war 
and oorreotive ouaotmeut, until it is driven from leglda- 
Uve halls. B. A. Boo., OXL 81L 

n. Irons. To promote or carry by solioita- 
tion of lenBlative favor or votes : as. to lobby a 
measure through Congress. [U. S.J 
lobbyist (lob'iSst), n. [< Zoddy 4- -4st,] One 
who frequents the lobby or the precincts of a 
legisiaturo or other deliberative assembly, with 
the view of influencing the votes of members. 
[U.S.] 

But the arrangements of the committee vyitem have 
produced and sustain tho class of professional M/byUh. 
men, and women took who make it their busineai to "see ^ 
members and procure, by persuasion. Importnpity, or the 
use of Induooments, tbe passing ot bills, public at well aa 
private, wbioh Involve gain to their promoteri. 

J. Dryoe, American Commonwealtii, L 186L 

lobby-member (lob'i-mem^bdr), n. A lobby- 
ist; one who makes a business of influencing 
the action or votes of a legislature. [U. 8.] 
lob-Goatt, n. Bame as Utheoek. , 

Caros not a groate 
For snob a m-ooeko. 

The WUiiffa Womao (1604X (BSlilii.) 

lobcookt (lob'kok). 11 , [< Zedi 4- ooelcl, used as 
a diminutive.] A stupid, sluggish, inactive 
person; a lob. 

Snch a oalfsb such an ana such a blooka . . . lucb a 
Meodko. ^irdsll,BoistorDoMer,ilLa 

lob-dotterelf (loVdot'dr-el); n. A loutish fooL 
a««th-d 


elongated dUk formed by the sktd^n of the fin; jmd the 
scaly integument ia continued to the baili of the fln-rsys, 
which thus aecm to fringe a lobe of the Integument 
Hence the fin is said to belcMs. 

MyAtoy» Anat Vert, p. 196. 
Lobate fbot In omltA., a bird's foot of wbleb the toeaare 
sepMutebr k^, aa in the coot, phalarope, or grebe, 
lobated (16'bft-ted), a. Semowlohate. 
lobately (lo^bat-u), ode. [< lobate 4- -^.] In 
dot.; in guoh a manner as to form lobes.— Lotoats- 
•IF CNOatO; in bat., baviiw orenatnrea or inden ta tt oni ao 
oeep as to form a series of small lobea 
lotaatton (l^-ba'diqn), n. [< lobate 4- -km.] 
The formation of lobA; the act or process oi 


lobe (15b), n. r< F. Zode s Bp. Pg. It Zodo,< ML. 
lobue, a lobe, C Gr. AoBdc, the lobe of tbe ear or 
of the liver, the pod of a leguminous plant; 
prob. also Aeiric, a scale, husk, peel, ^fireiv, peel: 
seeZ^lg.] A rounded and more or less globular 
projection or part, (a) in oust, a large natnnl divL 
Sion of an organ, asof the Ihre^ lungs, brain, etc.; sMa 
loweraaftparioftheear; thelObuIe, Bepeclal]y<--a)Ons 
of several definite and considerable pm of each half cf 
the oerebmm, or each hemlsidiere of me brain, lepaiaM 
superficially by certain well-roaiked fissures or siiloL |a 
oraluary tanguige these lobes or mijor divisiQiis SfS M 
/ronkU,parM and or tbe tora middle, sadtM 

divisloni. Botny carefally oonaldering the ooum of Hsi 
three geat flieuree of each bemisijhef^ 


theR^diasndtheparletoKiompftotwtfl. _ ^ 

maroate tour eentoal lobea. named Awsf el . poritleL'tm>>.:- 
jmwqpAiiiefrffll, end ttejpSSi; and by ecosItelBi ^ 



Mi 


8494 


of tiM fl^tian flMimb » Mth ioi>« *■ rtooifaii- mmopeti^oiiii tdaxitS) th© type of the netii^ o^ 8 . NoMitA (a) Wftteff-gruel or epoon-meit* 
^0ifiMloM.lwiilakO^ Je, LobeUaoeoB, dietinroiahed by hevlng the oo- Wbole Brito bojrled in tIU.ttwj 

lobe to _metiiiiei roBorded et^wo ; ivkil o-4vnhA anllt down^most to we bMe, without 


ttnila)L ThMM loMB only oonoem the topomphy a 
mrilMe of tbe oerebniin, end ire In no wiy rditedto the 
fnndimentid legmento or primitWe dlviiioni of the hreln 
•a e whole, being all of them parto of the proaenomhaloii 
alim Lower dlriiirae of the lobei are (Mdiedeeiieancgowt, 
ipra^or pprf. ( 2 ) In the cerebellum, a group or oluiter of 
folia demarcated unua uaUy deep rimula or ilaiiim 

Certain of the Interfollir orevioea aro ao deep or ao dto- 
tlnet aa to warrant the recognition of the intervening 
p«p.of 

(b) In tot., aronnded projection or dlvtolon of a leaf, fruit 
or otberoitan of aplant (c) In aiMM., aprojeotlon or 
whioh to imperfectly aoparatw from another part : at, tbe 
letoi of the mazUln in Inaeota. (d) In hurgw 

or more prominent part of a cam-wheel.— AnteilorlOtM 
ef the oerito^unL the anteroauperior lobe.— intolor 
namlor lobe tfue oarebeuim anteroauperior 
{S6e!=?&£!omSM 

torior porUon of tSo npper anrfaoe of one or the other cm 
bellar nmi^ere, divided into the anterior and PgJ^<v 


roUa-tube split down aliuost tot 

a spnrf and with a oapaule whieh ia two-valwed 
at uie Bumndt. Ihe plants areherbs, rarriy d^bbj, 
with alternate leavee, and Irregular five-parted fioweri 
either aiillary or in laoemea. There are about fi 00 q»eolea^ 
found in all wann and temperate regloni, with the excep- 
tion of central and eaatem Europe and weatam Nu- 

meroua a^ea aro oultivitadforthabeaaty of their flow- 



ibe anterior dlvtolon of tbe auperior vonl^bebind ^e lin- 
gnla and In front of die montlcnlni. Alim called lobuiw 
efiifralto.-Oeiltnllobeorm(mto Braeaatto- 
aiiia.-ar 6 Boeiitlo anterior and imftexlor lobe, the 
two divtoioni of the oenteroenperlor Iol>e of ttie ceretud- 
lum. Alao called iahw or lotndw lutioHut anterior aud Mntt 
or Ictoduff lunaiw poiitoriM'.— Onneate lobe, the oune^Ue 
gynuL the triangular tract ou die median auriaoe of tho 
oocimtol lobe d the cerebrum bounded by tho parieto- 
occipital and calcarine ftuuroi.— Digag|^ tobe of ^ 

the aeptlluoidl s dentate convolution and fornix.— 

leparatedlfrcnn the pimctol by the fiaeure pi ^ 1 and<s or 

the oerabellTiiiL (o) The lo- 
(b) The lobna actnilunarla in^ 

i AW Vn — w ^ A li ■ 1 

ferior togathf 
geeloto^-: 
hippocampi t 

OTOI. tho oonvoludon on tne moaian amraoe oi uie uerc- 
Kumteunded below by the calloiomargin^ A***^.. 
to the median portion of the auperior frontal oonvdatlon 
with the panioentral lobule.— Oootpltaljklbe. the ppa- 
torior portion of the cerebrum marked otf from the parie- 
tal lobe by the parioto ooulnltal flMure.— 01 tomtan^ba;i 
that prooeaa ni the cerebrw hemtopherea which conatota of 
the oUactory tract, and the dUaotoiy bulb In which it enda 
-OmtlLnNNWM^oto.,]^ SeethsjdjMMyeSj 
— Farlmi lobe of tbe oerebnun, the middle lofie of 
the vaultw the cerebrum, amrated from tho frontal by 
the central flaauro and marked off from the ooolpltol liy the 
parleto-oodpiud fimurc. It to divided by the in^pariptal 
liaanro into a auperior and an Inferior i^eta 11 obe.—FoB- 
twlor Biiperior lobBOf tbe oeiel^ 

Se poaterior tabe of theuppor aurfaoe of tho oerebcllum. 
Alao called emrilwnuf Me or toto» wartor 

‘ idimte lobe, the antoroeuperior lobe of tho cerebel. 
i.—(liiBdnii lobe of tbe oerebmoi. that part of the 
Uan aurfaoe of the cerebrum which Ifea between tho 


Whole grita boyled in wa^ ^ thej bn*^ 
mixt wltlT bnttar .nd lo atm wUMDomn, wl 

(A) MedioiiiMooUeetiyely. Also written, «ro- 
neouidy, loploB]/. 

Ibe raubaea orthe lMiRti*S<) on boud amn«( 
wa «b«n b« [Dr, Jahnan] paiM n waA on a Wilt to 

(Inntain Knight. dlwiutMlhtoitotrtbly. Haa^wirf. 

S^it io^oUyjni^ept bli 

10 bloll 7 -bA 7 (lob'lol 4 -b&),n. The populer name 
of tkeuofwnia ZasianthWf of the natural order 
Temairemiaeoa!, an elogant ornamental tree of 
the southern United States. Also called fan-boy. 
loblolly- 1 ^ (lob'loM-boi); n. .bTanf.. a sh^ 
surgeon’s attendant, who oonij[>oundB tlm mew- 
oines and assists the surgeon in his duties. In 
tho United States navy called baitman or nurse. 

I a . , aafferod from the rude Inaulta of the aallort and 
petto offioera, among whom I waa known to the na me o f 
ZoUolijf Boy* SmSuett, Kodoiiok todom, xxvU. 

10 bloll 7 *pine (loh'lol-i-pin), n, A tree, Pinus 
Tmda, growing in sterile soil in the southern 
Atlantic and Gulf States of North America. 

sf.tsss 

Atr^SeiadophgnvmJatmiinii, [Westlnffles.] 
pob'lol-i-tr ^. », A tree of tbe ge- 
nus Cwpmia, at the natural order SapindaeMB, 
especially C. gla}trttj also a tree, IHsonia subwr- 
data, of the order ifgetaginm* 
lobo (I 6 'b 6 ), tt. [Sp., a wolf, < I-i. Zwpw, a wolf: 
Cardinai-dowftr (iMtiot eerdtmoii ^* wolfA A large gray wolf of tho Bouthwest- 

tii^ incitfiniitf tli^piiriiitlr!!'^ the pLitrf ud itii. CHI TTnitcd States, ckfiw luj^ occidewtoKs. 

meii-liilie | r. tnuMvenw Meii«.urU»<h.it. lobolte(»'bi>-It),n. [Named by Bensellue after 

. . .. !• . iii.iwii iiWi the Chovalier £oho u Silvelra.] In mlnerul,. 

magnesian variety of vesuvianlte or Idooraae 
.. (gee «inttnflf.>toi#ier.) L. J)^ occurring in Norway. 



eardinol^AntPer* (See €aTdinal>JUnter*) L. ooouiTing in Worway. ^ ^ 

Tuwa In tho water of ahallow Jakee in noi^orn £u- Lobopliorft (Id-bof 'o^). n. pl. Same as Mar~ 

I A,MM.l..a Mil 4 « luOlnil L. eoronfto ^ r vrfF * 


the blue t 

manna gruwa in tno water ox luuiow jaaeB in norvuem au- 
ropo and America, and ia called leaUrAobeliq. L. eoronth 
pffalia ia called buek'e-hom on account of ita forked leaves 


HutAalida* 


K/Wta la caUedtoiflir>Aorn on account oiitaioTKoaieavea. . ^ ^ of loho- 

A. Brtim of the (Jape of <k)od Hope to tlio oomnion litUe IiObCM (l^-DO Sj), fi. pi. , neute pi. OT 10 ^ 


swtf lohosb 1 secTo/iiOMa] An order oz the class 
Hhisopoda., characterised by their shapeless- 
ness and the constant protrusion of lobose pro- 
cesses called pseudopodia j the normal amos- 
hoids or lohose protozoans: contrasted with 
FiUma. The order distinguishes the amoebifonn 
protozoans from tho BadioXaria, JisHoeoUf Fora^ 
minifvra, etc. 

IaIumia ^ 1 A'>kAa^ rt NL, hbOSUSf < to 


finreading lobelia of oonaervatoriea and garden!. Jj.Mffene 
sndli. enendens from Mexico are conaplcuoua oainvated 
apeciea. Tbo ofthdiud lobelia formerly employed aa su 
emetic ia L. injlata. It ooiitaini an aond narooUc polaon. 
It to a wlde-Bproid American ipeciea, 

9 . [l.c,] A plant of this genus. _ ^ 

Lobeliaoem (ifr-bs-li-ft’sp), n. pi. [NL. (A. 
]i, do Jussieu, 1811 ), < Lobelia + -flooa?.] An 
order of gamopetalous plants, typified by the 


genus Lobelia, embracing 28 genera, of which lobOSe (lo'bfiB), ^ ... 

2 d belong to the tribe and 4 to tho lobe,:^Boe |o&d.] many or lag^ lo^s ; 

tribe Cyphiea;. •- v- - - .. 


lomwstoiiS^^MuSr Alio called quadraie Mule ud 
mmma— lilllllniisr lObOtthe poateroauperior lobe or the 
oerobriluiii.-Blenderlobe, the lotoof &e under mrfime 
ol the oerobdlar hemlirohere which 11 «» betw^ the bl- 
ventral lobeinfrontand tto inferior semilunar lobetohtnd. 
Alao oaUedlobiaor 

teroanporlor lobe of the cerebellum.— Bnbpedu nculsr 
lobe. Same aa Mwuiue, a— TimporosplieDOl tol lob 4 
tte lobe of the oerobrum which ocouplei the middle ooro- 
hral foeaaof the skull : It to separatedrfrom the frofttal and 
parietal lobes by the fissure of Sylvius. Alao oallod tom- 
noria toto.-Unotliate lobs, the uncinate the an 
- - - ^ nipal gyn 


Hpeoifloally, of or pertaining to the Lobosa: as, 
tno IoImsc protozoans. 

We bavo left a certain small nnmber of independent Uh 
bofie Oymnomyxs which it to most ^nvonlrat to aaape^ta 
hi a separato group. Bneye. Brit*, XIX. S 4 a 


„ - The order includes about MO spociea 

igln nearly all but l^e frigid regions of the globe. 

. jve of tho genoraoccurin North Ameiiciu The pUmta ol 
thli order have been placed by many botaiilsts In the Oan^ 

MautacMi, from which, however, they chidly dlfferin thdr 

ayngenoriouB flowers, which ally them to the Comporitar. ^ j /i-l-a.* 

lobellace(mB(l<^bC-li-ft'shiu 8 ),a. Pertaining to LobOBtomatlna, Mbostominm 
igiwiuuwBB V v: ^ XoAeliowtoV ti'nS, W'bjHtC-nu'ae). *-pK 5 ^*'^ 


or resombling the . 

lobeliad ( 16 -b 8 'U-ad), n. [< Ubelia + -od.] 
A plant of ihe order LobeUaeoai; used in the 
plural, the order itself. lAndl^, 
IiOb 6 Ue»(l 6 -b$-lPS-€), n.pl. [NL.(PresL 1836 ), 
< Lobelia + -d(r.] A tribe of plants of the nat- 
ural order LdbeHaeew, oharaotorized by an ir- 
regular coroUa, and having the anthers joined 
in a tube about tho style. They are primdpilly 


Mor hooked extremity of tie hlppooimipri g^a* 
lobd-botry (Ifib’bor^i), n. The fruit of the sea- 
side grape, Ckteeolbba uvffera, of the West In- 
dies. 

lobad (Ifibd), a. [<lrfbe + -ed^.] Having a lobe 
or lobes; lobate; lobose; specifically, in 5 of., 
said of a leaf when the division oxtonds not ^ ^ ^ 

more than half-way to the middle, and either fisW to roTOmble nicotine, 

the sinusee or lobes are rounded; In entom., lo^plita (lob pl&t), ». Same as yota-ptota. 
hkvliig a single lobe (w lobe-llke .projeotion. lo^ n. «? 

Somefimes used, like lobatst to indicate a divi- 
sion into two or more lobes.— Lobed Joint of an 
lolnt expanded laterally at tbe apex into a 


lobo,+ arbfia ((rroncr-), moutb, 4 - -Incr.] A sub- 
family of bats of the family Phyllostomatidm^ 
having simple nostrils without nose-leaf, but 
the chin wiui leaf-like appendages, aud haying 
2 incisors in each upper and lower half-ja^ 
and 2 premolars above and 8 below on eaoh 
side. There are two genera, ChUomycteris and 
Mormops. 


iierbi with''alte^te loavoi and the flowen aziiiaiy w LobotCfl (l?-bd'tfis), n. [NL. (Cuvier, 1829 ), so 
growing In ^raocm^ ^The «oup i noludy M genera, called with ref. to the soft parts of the dorsal, 
found principally in tropical or subtropical rilmatea. ^ ‘ 


called t . 

lobbS^ n. r< Lohelia 4 - ^ns^,] An ^ Gj* ^^iSilobe : see ^ 

acrid poisonous pmoiple procured from libelia 


of LoboUnee, having bands of villiform teeth on 
the jaws, and an anterior series of larger oonical 

teeth. X. furffumumatoisthe flasberor tiipletall, alargc 


lobTole (Id’hi-dl), 11. [< NL, hbiolus^ dim. of 
)e tooe.] fii [ 


a Idnt expanded laterally at tbe apex into a 
loba-ybed PEWtimuttl. a proatem^ bavlMS^ 
SsriorfSaSded p^eotlon over the mouth.— liiibidn^ 
ttoem a prothorax having a posterior pipjeotlon of the 
ggperMEfaoe, between the dy^ often oonoealing the 

Gfib'ffit), 11,; pi. Ujhrfoots or lob^/bei 
CMba or -I 8 t). A lobe-iooted bM or lobiped: 
as, tale nortaiem kbifoot, Lob^ kyperborous* 
Bee IMpos. _ . , , . 

a Having lobate feet; 
lobb^ as a eoot, grebe, or phalarppe. 
WMn (Idb'let), n, [< fobs + -tat.l In anat, 
sodlsj aod botj a little lobe ; a lobule. 
boMuta 0 ^bd'W)iff* named after Mat- 

fiSsM XeM a Ileming, botanist and tdiysi- 
iiaa to taassL^ Bngliiid.] 1 . Agennsof 


H/V9V»1IO, UAlUt VA 

lobust lobe : see 2 bto.] Li tot., one of tne small 
lobes into which the thallus of some lichens is 
divided. 

lobil^ (Id'hi-ped), a. and n. [< NL. loUjtes 
(-pod-), < kibus. a lobe (see toto), + L. pes {petL) 
ss Qt. (wo^) m E.jbotJ I. a. Lobe-footed, 
as a bird; having lobate feet. 


n, n* A lobe-footed bird, 
IiOblpes( 16 'bi-p«s),as pOi.: see lo^d.] l.A 
genus of phalaropes of the family SbolopasMUs^ 
whose type is the northern phalarope, Ldbipes 
kyperbomtsf the lobefoots* Oartar.-- 9 . A ge- 
nus of reptiles. Fitsingsr, 1848 . 
loblolly (tob'lol-i), a. i< lob^ + loUifl,’] If. A 
loutish or foolish person. 

Thto lobtalto with alaucrittg Um would be makins lima. 

Oni^Gitaw’iratansap a (Awtoa) 



LBtetH iurimtmmeii. 


flih. 2 or 8 feet long, (bund in all warm aoaa, and no^ ou 
the Attanttoociaatirf the United BtatM to ^ 

IfObotidta*(l^bot'i-dd). n.pl [NL., < XototM 
A family of sparoid fishes, typified 
by the genus Lohotes^ having the vomw, p»ls- 
tmes, and tongue toothless, the profile 
oave, tihe caudal fin cemvex, and the dorsal w 


Alio M ft BuXdmXij of 

AHiddle Engliah form of Mher. 
lobftOOIlia(loVBkonft)|ii. [AlioMmxNirMyZa^' 
f.(the form UAawmrae ttimnlatmg lob^a 
f,^*A lubber’s dish’); prob. < loh^f ft., 4, + 
aeouidf a general name on Aipboaid for a stew. 
Of. lobloUif, 2.] A dish maA of pilot^biaouit, 
stewed in water with pieoes of salt meat. 


prounn UM MM 01 
tEoBtfmaoM.— ftp 


Thli gmlil biiiqiiot wii 


, I entirely 

, theiideo being fnmiihed wltb * 

Mvoiiij oompodtton known by the ueme of no t mrm, 
end a plite cSieimiienndjr. AnoMi Pengrlne 

JoMdad Qob'dfded), 0.^ Same as lopsided. 


of 
of that 


lobipoillld. lob't pooad (lobi'ponnd), «. A 
pomidfUloli). or loate; SipnBOD. oThotml. 
■till la aaa end la often mlled to the JOTenlle ptlaon 
made tor a ohUd between toe feet of a gtown-np peraon. ** 
gflfWneg 

FOond in Zod*i pound, 

Mamtnpor, Dnke of Mllaap UL ft 
Orowdero, whom, In Irona bound, 

Thou baa^ threw’it Into lob*a pound, 

& Buikr, Hu<fibraa, L tlL eia 

lobafear (lob'stdr), a. [Early mod. E. also lob- 
8tar, loj^ter! < ^patore. Iqppeetef, loppi- 
sfer, a lobster, a stoat CAS, Zoppeetre, linuatref 
lopyefro, a lobster; of. topwiL a locust, for *lo- 
ottsf^ < L. loeuata, a sheU-dsii, lobster, also a 
locust: see looMsfl.] 1, A marine, stalk-eyed, 
long^tailed, ten-footed crustacean of the sub- 
dasB Podiphthaima or Tharaooairaea^ order 
Deoapodd, suborder Maorura, family Homaridco, 
and genus Homarua, such as H. mugaria of Eu^ 
rope or H, amerieanua of the Atlantic coast of 
North America. The lobster baa two palra of fecAera 
one pair abort the other remaihably long. The month- 
parta are modtSed legs, as In aU oruataoeana and other ar- 
Ihropoda The first pair of ambiUatoiy legs are enor< 
mouily and imiyniineirioany enlarged and unaiata being 
the great so-oallod **oUwa.‘^ The other four pain of legs 
•re amallar and more atiiotly ambnlatorial, ending in 



Amerlew) Lofaeter mmfrJnmtu), 


simple pineers or alngle hooka. The oephalothorax la a 
huge auldered oarapaoo. The abdomen or tail la long, 
Jointed, and fiezibls eonslstlng of hard rings or segmenta 
on top and at the aldet and of a aoft but tough membrane 
underneath, which beus the pleiopodu iwlmmereta, or 
•wlmming-reet: It ends In a aet of aheify platen the tel- 
son, spreading like a fan, need In swimming. The hairy 
flaps or prooeaaea attabbed to the roots of me walking- 
legs are the gills or breathlngorgana. The female euries 
maiaoa of em (the ooral or beny) under the abdomen. 
The moat fleihy parts are the mnaolea of the great olawa 
and of the tall. The eyes are mounted on short movable 
•talks, the og^thalmltea. Lobaten are oamtvoioas and 
predatoiy. Thejr live obiefly on rooky aea^ooaata, Thiw 
molt or oaat their shell perlodioilly. The natural odor u 
▼arloualy greeniah, blulah, livid, oto. ; the familiar bright- 
led odor la due to bolllim. The fledi la aavoir, and the 
lobster>lndaatry la one of high eoonomio Imporimioe. 

FInallle of the legged ktnde we have not manie, neither 
luuie 1 aeene ante more of this sort than the Folypna oallod 
In Bndiah the foMor, orafiah or oreninand the orah. 
gcrriipii. quoted in Babooa BookQL E T. S.X U- 97. 

S. One of seyeral other oragtaceaug resembling 
the above. The Norway lobeter la Jirepaf^iiorw^^^ 
of the family HomaridoL Variona orawflahaa of the fam- 
uy AaUMm are aonnetlmei oalled fmOi^wator iobdon, A 
related marine omstaoean of the family Mfimridce, Pah^ 
fnprua vuXffoHa, the aea-orawflah, la known as the tprtnff 
Mdor.rockMtUr, and nSip kiidtr. 

8, The common sole, Soha vulgaria, [Prov. 
Nng.]— 4. A stoat. [Prov. Eng.j^S, A Brit- 
ish soldier: probably so called originally In id- 
lusion to his cuirass, but the name is now gen- 
erally supposed to refer to his red coat. 

women . , . eadalm egalnat MtUn ind tatterde- 
malions, and defy 'em to prove twaa ever known in any 
•gear oountry In the wortdTthatar^-ooat died for religion. 

fbm Awirm Works, L 7a (Davita,) 
. a Und of bhrimii 


MmmimigMr. a und of thrimp, FuUmtrua amort- 
•sMua lUauAforiwIt^Bcrry lobrnr, afemalelobater 
oaipte mwn. Such tobatm are Botkiftnypiarket^a 
jnddioiil^ returned to the water when taken.— BUsk 
IfliMlar, a li^^ whoee then la blaik, or at leiit oSker 
thanuanaL This animal is always In good oonditl^with 
a veiTh^ ahdl, and la prefi^ to tboie UghtsMidorid 
OM whleh have more raoMiay abed thefy bheok— ^ 
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pio Pap^opa nonagtoua, Ban Mapknpa,^ 

— myuliioalMA^ uaad as halt in 

lobatar-oar (lob'gtdr-kiir), a. A box or frame 
in which lobiters are kept alive under water 
awaiting sale or transpori. 
lobster-Shum (lob^sttr-dium), n. Befuse of 
lobsters, used for manure. 
lobgter-daws(lob'st4a-kl4s),ft. Aoommon ma- 
rine alga, Polyaiiphonia elongata: so oalled from 
the long, cartilaginous, nearly naked branches, 
which bear tufts of filaments at the apex some- 
what resembling the olaws of the lobster, 
lobeter-orawl (lob'stdr-kr&l), ft. A place where 
iobaters crawl and may be caught; a fishings 
ground for lobsters. 

lobetezlzig (loVstSr-ing), ft. l< hhater + -ing,^ 
The taklDg of lobsters. 

lb many rogiona the men engage In tobotortno only when 
other fiaheriea which ere more profitable to them, cannot 
beoazriedon. of IT. A, V. iL (MS. 

lobsterlxet, c. [< lobater + -ire.] To move 
backward, as a lobater is popularly supposed 
todo; crawfirii. 

Thou Uodiual makeat Bluera the moat deafly deep 
To foMorfai (book to their ionroe to creep) ; 

WaUa glue thee way. 

Sylraatar^ tr. of Du Bartaa'a Weeka, IL, The Captainea. 
lobater-lonae (lob'stdr-lous), a. A parasite of 
the lobster, Nieoihoi oaiaeL a siphonostomons 
crustacean of the family JSrgaailidoi^ See NU 
eothoH. 

lobaterman Gob^stdr-mw). n.; pi. lobafermen 
(-men). One who catelibs lobsters. 

Some of the lebatamun, who are also boat flthermen, 
save the hea d s of the fish In oleaning their oatoh to use as 
bait FuSia qfu, a,, y,u, Bra. 

lobgtar-motll Gob'stOr-mdth), ft. A common 
European moth, Staurepuafagi: so oalled from 
the grotesque shape of the caterpillar. See 
Staurapua. 

lobster-pot Gol>'9tdr-pot), a. A pot or trap for 
lobsters. Therearemanypattema. The common house- 
pot is made of laths. Thehwd-potlaacdroularironhoopL 
as laige as a hosabead-hoop. having under it a net and 
overit wooden howu with baithuiigln themlddle. Ithaa 
often taken six or ewht lobeteri at onoe. 
lobster^all Gol> Stdr-tal), a. Any piece of ar- 
mor made d queue d^Soreviaae, See ereviaae, 

rtplaoed the walat-pleoe and 

Demimin, Anna and Armor (tr. by 0. 0. HlaokX P- 9^9* 

lobster-tailed Besembling 

the shell of the lobster's tail: applied especially 
to armor composed of overlapping and sliding 
plates. 

lobtaU Gob'tftl), e. f. [Also leptail; < lohi + 
To sport or play, as a whale, by raising 
the nukes out of water and bringing them down 
again flat, [Sailors’ slang.] 
l^nlar GobVl^), o. 7< hbuie 4* i. 

Having the form of a l<M>ule or small lobe.^ 
9. Of or pertaining to lobules: as, a loMar 
vein.^Xolni]ar brondhial tuba • bronchial tube 
which has been reduced to about one millimeter In di- 
ameter, and whose walls have begun to be aet here and 
there with aimseUa, but are not ^ oomj^etCly covered. 
It pa a aea on into the alveolar jaaaege. Alio oalled rvqiirB- 
tofv fyoncMol luSa.— Xk)lnuar Same as 

tfoneSqpiWMNOfria. 

LobtfUm (lob-fi-l&'ri^), ft. [NL., < Idbutua. a 
lobule: seefoMs.] Same am Aloyonium* Za~ 
marekf 1816. 

lo1mlaM(loVfplftt),a. [<lobft2C + -afyi.] Con- 
sistlDg of lobules or small lobes; having small 
lobed divisions. 

lobnlated Qob'fi-ia-ted), a. [< lobulate + -cefs.] 
Same as lobulate. 

lobulatloil Gob-fi-lft'shon), ft. [< lelbule + 
-arioft.] The formation of lobules ; division into 
lobules : as, lobulatton of the kidneys, 
lobnla nob^fil)f £» lobule ss Bp. Idbulo s 
Pg, It. lobulo^ < NL, tbbulust dim. of looua, a lobe: 
see lobe.] A little lobe; especially, one of the 
lesser divisions of the surface of the brain; a 
gyrus or convolution of the cerebrum, or a 
cluster of such gyri, of which there are several 
in each lobe, separated from one another by 
those lesser sulci or fissures which are called 
intralobular.^CNiasate lobule^ the ouneua— Fnslr 
fonu iqMa cf the oeretmm, ^ aubooUateral gyrei— 
of the oerCbmm, the luboaloerlne r 



li move er lead 
bya jfllgh tg 

IMiilOi (lob'9-lus), ft.; id. IdbaM (-11). rNL.,diim 
ofMiig,alobe: seeMe. Of.h>bid0.] I. Inoftat, 
any small lobe or lobe-like structure; alobule. 
eiifosi.,^one ^e r^ded and quite 

dipterous fS^ly Muaeida and i^so^^i^ 
nopterous insects.— LobUlUB yatn s. the tailed 
lobe of the Itvcr, oouneottng the right lobe mth tbe Spi- 
gelian lobe.— LobolQi oentnUs, the oentnl kibale or 
ICbe. See omfrol.— Lobulus omiiatn^tliewedge-ihapad 
lobule of the hreln, a niBM of oohvrihim between the oet 
oarine flaanre end the parieto-ocolpital flararei— I 
fljB Bjl liiengs, 

maw of cerebral oonvolutKma, approaching aaqnare fonu, 
between the oaUaaoinarginal ana theparleto-oodpltalfle- 
■ore. (b) Bee oniaroaupaHor Mta of tha oanbdlum, under 
lotc. (c) Of the llver,^e aquare 1^ of the liver on tl 

under iurfw ^ 

end the nml 

ftrior, aamituniairta 

buinssciiiU 

under lobf.— ! 


Same aa lobHluf quodm- 


% under lobua—Xg- 

See pcataroaupartor Uoa. 

the Spigelian l%e of the 

liver, at the beok pert of the under •nmoe of tbe ri|^ 
flMure for the vena oava and that nr 


lobe, between the um 
the dnotuavenoaua.— ; 


— Lotottlns ywML thellbooulua, 

lo1mi(16'bi^<i.:pl.toM(-U). [NL.,<Qr.;i0|Mr. 
a lobe: we Mn.} In anat, and eo6l,, a lobe. 
Lobiu biventer, lo DUB ounsifbniils, flanin n iTtocftito 
cerriSfttmi (wh^iSB, under Cfnibeiliiii^— LO- 
bns osntElUs. (aj^oinanla. (j^BoaaaatniUoaqfm 

us intarior.. Bee crMOfitffy oniartar and 


kbit under lobe.— XiObUS 
{ob^Lobns “ " 

poiterior%£^nttdw'loS^ 

Bee erMcmfte onMDrandpoilfrtor . _ , 

bos dlhctoriiia. Bee o(n«Cofvk4«, under lob*.—: 



sttsiffloriiid 



iobifla under c 

Inmqr. SeeporMal 



A under 

I lob*, under lob*.- LobOS 

poaterior lobe on the under lorfaoe of 




iw lobe depending from tE^nww pivSm 
ohamoMime of the buiiien apariaa— 

la the poeterior peri of tbe marginal 

upper vtraitgr of the oentndSmre. It 


Loburyona [read Mwyma], Make or wyghte nayla It- 
aa PnmpL Para,, p, S14 

lobyt, fte and a. A Middle End^sh fom of 
looby, 

local (15'kfd), a. and ft. [< F. local m Bp. Pg. 
local SB It. < LL. Umlia, belong!^ to a 
place, < L. loouaf a place : see Jocua,} L a- 1. 
Belating to place or position in space; of or 
pertaining to situation or locality in general.— 
2. Ot or pertaining to a particular place; re- 
lating to a particular place or to particular 
places, generally implying more than mere po- 
sition or sitnation : as. loeal consideratioiis; lo- 
cal knowledge; a local newspaper; a local item 
in a newspaper; also, limited to a oertain spot 
or region; oiroumscribed: as, loeal laws, cus- 
toms, or prejudices; a local disease or remedy. 
The poet'f oyo, in a fine frcniy rbUlng; 

Dothgliinoe from heaven to eartl^ bom earth to beavel^ 
And aviesghiation bodiee forth 
The fonni ai thing! unknown, the poet'i pen 
Tumi them to ibig»QL and givee to aliy notblM 
A local habitation aid a name. Skat., IL N. B, v. L 17. 

The spiritual foroe ot Vroteitantlim waa a mare 
militiii^ which mteht be naeful In oaae of an lnvaaion,bnt 
could not be aent abroad. 

Jfoeaiflay, Yon Banke*! Elat of Popis. 

Flanta with aweet-aomited flowera ara for tbe moat paik 
more intenaely local, more faatidkma and IdiosynonUla 
than thoae without peifama 

J. Bwfougka, Notea of a Walker, 

8. In Oram., relating to place or situation: as, 
a local adverb (as here, there, etc.).— 4. la 
math., relating to or concerning a locus.~aiiase 
loosL See eboNa.^Loosl ao^rca) In tlaat. 
trloel action which ia act up between dltfereni peitn at 
a non-homogeneoua plate of conduotlng mafovlal When II 
ialmmeraed in an electrolyte. (b)lnl0iaaniotionwhMl 
muatbebronghtlnthepertlonlar conntiywhaN the pause 
of action aroa^ anoh an action to recover bmda— 
Local affMtlon, in mad,, a diaeaae or aflinent confined 
to a partionler pert or otgan, end not r* 

— iS5ai Set „ 

atlraetlfl]i. (a)XnllMvn«Mm^ett^urtlonoelpBf aocm- 
pam-necdfe to devlateirom Ha proper dlraSonTniarled 
fw^cota In Hi Immediate neighborhood, eapeobutaraa 
ahipboerd. (b) In merM., attreotlon dne to iaegiiM. 
tiee in the deniity or fona of the eeiCbb ema^ whfoh 
oauaea gravity at a ati Son to .devlafo fcpm Ha teSm. 

direction.- Loofd naflllMlIV. fo the 

nidpel oorpofmmks MMi m boerda i 


dapartmantof munieipai ngniation,ina 





tlODa BflUoiL ft boftfd of o^Hoflni WllOBft 

poiriniM«looal; moreqS«u^lj^lnJS^.toio,RbM 


Bm loaaI> 


i ileeM tajthe nt»>pigrert m Rdiitriot to •dmlniitar 

■QOM pni of tha local atfaln tbardu.— Loeal oluuicrt. 
Bame •• c)k4Ni0rofd---LocMd oixoill^ In Mao., a oftrouit 
la m tilapiiidi-atalloo contain^ tJie recorduv crotlior 
raoalirinf ImrtmiiMnit and a batciaiy. and alauadalcate re- 
la)r OMfitod tbc llne-oamnt» by means of which the 
aifnda arc repeated In the local olronlt. the recorder or 
X . . ijjyjj circuit— 


l%SSr^ 


point in space outside of the body. 
iffotion, 2. 

If we turn away bar eyea wo pm to apj 
which wo hare been looking, bat the after-image femaioa 
and is projected apon the wall, and oonttonea atUl ioeat- 
ittd in the dark Add of sight even if we close oar egrea 
alto^er. J* War^ Bnoyo. Brit, XJL 

Alno spelled toealine. 


jtesy, abatteiy nsedln alocaldrcuit 

^,-lOOl0r. Bee color. -Looa oonrt, a oqnrt whom 
lanidlotion IsteRltorially limltcdto a oomparativdy smaU 
olaMot, such as a single county, city, or town.— Local 
eumatiL currents duo to local action; also^ in Mip., 
ooirsi&ln a local olronlt— Local dsfree, eauatiaL 
Bee the noona.— Local goranunontt the regniatiou and 
administration of the local affairs of a city or district by 
the people of it as distlngulihed from such regulation and 
adnuniscntlonby aathonty of the atate or nation at large. 
--LootiQofSnilliailtAot (a) An English statute of ISSS 
(11 and 11 Viot, 0. SBX relating to the public health and 
aanitary oontrbl, whose provisions take effect in particular 
plaoes only when the act Is adopted lur the local autbort 
iloi. Ithaabacnfreoacntlyameuded. (e) AnEnglishstatute 
o(lS8S(01andfiB Viot,o.4lX initJatingasystemforthclocal 
eelf-govemment of the various ooantles of England and 
Walea(or in some oaaes divisions of a oountyX and of alaige 
namber of boroogha (and in the cose of London 
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iaed; limitation to aplaca or to a locality ; alsoy 
the influence exerted by a looality. 

Borne occult law of keaUgm by which ass o da t i e d forms 
often become Impressed with mutnal resomblanpea 

Jftthiftt « A*- SSo. 

d. Attachment to a locality, or a peculiar lim- 

itod phage of thought or feeling wiring out of ^ ... 

Huohattachnient; pMTinelallgin 5 lngenerel,any localiiar (16'kaM.«6p), ». [<to«»«e» + -«•.] A 
product of local ttflueneeB: aa, the kteaUtm of .m.n coil of definite lealetanoe placed at each 
oue’g TiowB or afleotiona. atation of an elootrie finnirlann ayatem, whloh 

Congress Is Simply M sgmgate seething and Btrugglliig ig brought into the eireuit when the alarm ia 

ulim iB sent. 

;<to. With respect to place ; 
locallif separated or distant^ 
' ■ " to- 



, Ion of a diitnbt 

. of parta of three oountimi and organlalng In 

each a government under the contim of its iHsoiiIe^ for locality (l^-hal Uti), pi. 
munloi^ puiputcsL Its chief feature Is the mmsfer F. looaliti b Bp. loballdoa b Pg. 


from depertments of the imperial government, to aoonnty 
oottDoll In each, of the regulation of local aflaira such aa 
highways, health, eduiAtion, etc. The scheme of n> 
form begun with the act t»f 1868 was completed by tlie 
Local Ooverumeut Act of 18M.— Local Ctovemmaiut 
voaid, a dcpartmcAt of the English govenunent under 
the act of Farliamcnt of August, 1871 (84 and 85 Viot, o. 
Tea having aupenrision of the laws relating to the pnb- 
Uo health, the relief of the iK>or, registration of births, 
eta. end other matters of local government, including 
(under 85 and 88 Viot,, c. 79) hlghwoys and tumpikea— 
Loeal ImmunilT. see touiuindy, Local Inmirovo- 
improvementa by public works, such as midget 
panm, eta, which benefit chiefly a particular looiulty 
imther than the state at larga—Looal law. Seestoltite. 
— Looal lsglalatton,locM itatuta, such legislation or 
statute as Is in terms applioablo not to the state at large, 
but only to aomc district me locility and to the pec^e 
therein. Bee IsyMotlcii.— Looal motton. motion in the 
ordinary senae Of change of place; locomouon, as opposed 
to angmentatlon, diminution, and deformation.— Local 
Opttoil, the determination by vote of tbc pec^o of a town 
or other minor pdltioal oommunffy as to whother or nut 
any Itoensss to sell intoxicating liquors shsll be granted: 
a prtndple of laweeteUished In some of the United Htates 
and advocated In othera Hie principle has also obtained 
recognition in Enaland.— Locml nrisadiar. (e) In the 
is Uom<rtopmS within acer. 
tain diatriot, generally as an aasistant to the pastor and aa 
a candidate for ordination. (5) In England, a diaacntlng 
deigyman who preaches at different plaiMiB. Ifolliiwff.— 
Local nrobabUltil^ a branch of mathematics which in- 
siders the mean valuec of geometrical magnitudes con- 
fuming to oertain oondlttons, and the like. For example, 
it ia a mpoaition in local probability that if throe points 
are taken at random within a triangle, the mean of the 
small triai^e wiU be one twdfth that of the large ouc.— 
Local proplam, a problem in which the thing sought is a 
geomefiioalioctts.— Local propoUtlon, in a propo- 

sition oonslstlng of two dausus united ^ ' ’ — * * — '■ 
''Where there is smoke there Is fire, 


The oonflrmation of the UMiJtbltk theowof obolera ^ 
can no longer be put in question, /'qp. •Sat, Jfa, XX. 886. 

2. Having the ohuf acter of localism or a local* 
ism. 

(-tig), 


^locamade 
tocalffd, < LL. locality (as a quality 

of bodies), < localiSi belonging to a place : see 
localA 1, The condition of being in a place; 
poBitfon or situation in general; the immediate 
relation of an object to a place. 

Fond Fancy's eya 
That inly gives locolftF and form 
To what she prises best 

W. ifoson, English Garden, tit 

2. Any part of space; a situation; position; 
particularly, a geographical place or situation: 
as, a healthy loeali^f ; the loeality of a mineral, 
plmit, or animal. Compare hamtatt -- 

My first rambles, moreover, had a peculiar ohsrm, which 
knowledge of looaJbUy haa tinea taken away. 

HoiMils, Venetian life, 11. 

8. Legal restriction as to place or location.— 

1 . 1 .^ la... xZ. 1.1^1. •- A 


, place: see looaL "Of* 
allocate, aUou>\ coUohaUon, etc.] L frafur, 1. 
To flx in a place; establish in a particular 
spot or position; place; settle: as, to locate 
one's self in a certain town or street. 

She waa already "of a oertain age/' and, despairing of a 
lover, accepted the good old county squire, and waa lo- ' 
etM for the rest of her life as mistreat of lonstead Ab- 
b^. Femur, Julian Borne, p. 86. 

2. To flx the place of; determine the situation 
or limits of : as, to Locate the site of a building; 
to locate a tract of public land by surveying It 
and defining its boundaries; to locate a lamd- 
claim ; to locate (lay out) the line of a railroad. 
[Chiefly U. 8.] 

That your Majesty would grant to his petitlonen, 


_ the name of the Mississippi Company, 2,500 lO0O i 

of land ... to bo fceotof between the thiriy-eightb and 
forty-second degree of north latitude. 

AftAiir Les, FiiUtlon to King In CouiioU (1768). (Ettrtistt.) 

n. inirane. To reside; place^ one’s seU or be 
placed ; adopt or form a fixed ^sidonce. 
Beneath whatever roof they hMoto, they diatuib the 
of mind and happiness of some confiding female. 


peace 


rickwlok, xviiL 


4. In phrtn., the faulty to wWoh ia ^ribed location (lO-kfi'ahon), n. [- P. loeatUm s Sp. 
the power of wmombenngthe detoilBof plaoea focoofew = Pg. hnsoedb = It, loeaskme, < L. fo- 


cai'c, pp. loeatue, place : 
i of placing or settling: 


Mpstol., something which is supposed 

im pr es si ons made upon one nerve-termination from those 
made upon another, and which serves especially to ren- 
der poealblCk or to fiwilltato, the perception of objects as 
•stsiided In spaoa The theory of loosl signs was pro- civilised ooiinl 
pounded kqr H. Lotaa Bee the quotation. 

Every ImpreHlon of eeffor— for example, red —produces 
on all pleoes df the retina which it reaches the same sen- 
sation of rednesa In addition to thl% however, It pro- 
dooss on cadi of these different placea A, B, (\ a conalii 
ac eeasory impression, a,b,c, which is Independent of the 

nature of the color icen, r ^ * ^ " * 

nature of the place excited. 


and the location of objects— 

that which belongs to a body irrespeotlvo of'iho Ibcalli 
of any other body.— Msctm of locality. Beo dscTss.— 
Looall^ of a iridOW, in SeeU law, the lands life-rented 
by a widow under her contract of miUTlagu.— Bdlatlva 
wmgMvo lOoaUty, the ipatid rdatlons (ff a bo<fy to 

locallxable (Id’k^l-I-sa-bl), a. [< localiee + 
•able,} Capable of being localized, located, or 
fixed in or referred to a place. 

The feelings olaamd as emotions, which arc not loeattaa* 
bl 0 in the bodily frameworii, 

M. Spenctf, DaU of Ethioa P* 7B. 

locaUgo 
the state 

being I 

The contrast as to the centrsUsaiiou or losoKsattoii of 
administrative iiower . . • between England and other 
itrfei — - - — 


localliation (lo^kal-i-zft'shqu), w. [< 
toiSSwllirtto 1- TLeactoflo«i»Haiiig,ortl 

InatlonlromthuM of being loealiaad. 


, This second local impression 

would therefore bo aioociatod with every imprciiiou of 
color r, In such manner that rs signifies a red that acta 
on the point A, f5 signifies the same rod in oaie it acts 
on the point B. These essooiatod acoosaonr Impressions 
would, accordingly, render for the soul the clue by follow- 
ing which it traniposcs the same red, now to one, now to 
anotlier spot, or slmulteiieoasly to different spots In the 
specs intnitod by it. • • . The foregoing is the IheoiT of 
local atgae. LeUt, Short Psychology (traiia)i 

tdtcel gpaoSb an eztonded volnme : empoaed to a apace 
ofrima— Looal ttoOfib Mme reckoned from the instant of 
tnuMttof me mean son (or, in the case of sidereal timaot 
tha fiiBt point of Aries) over tbc looil meridian.— Low 
fBlM Cm value pertolnlng to the place of a digit in the 
ornaafy watem of arithmccia 
XX, H* la A local item in a newspaper. [IT. S.1 
—2a In 8^.: (a) A local-circuit battery, (b) 
The dvenlt itseli, includiim evoTythitig belong 
ing to the current in an office or station except 
the llne-wiito and the instruments included in 
the line-oirouit. 


atr K Crmuy, Eng. Const., p. 888. 

Kpeciflcally — 2. The reference, in pero^tion, 
of a sensation to some part of the T^y (as the 
place where it originates), or to some j^int in 
space outside of the body (as a quality of a 
perceived object). 

Perception asapsyohologlosl term hu received variooa 
though rdeted, meanings for different writen. It Is 
someomes used for the recognition of a sensation or 
movement is distinct from its mere presentation, and 
thus Is said to imply the more or lees definite revival of 
oertain residua or re-presentations of put experience 
which resembled the present More frequently it is need 
u the equivalent of what hu been otherwiu called the 
"Icca H saMoa and projection" of sensations— that ia to 
say, a sensation pruentod either u an affection of some 


oatio(f^), a piacing, < Utcai^e, i 

see toottto.] 1. The act of pi ^ „ 

as, the location of settlers in a new country,— 
2. Situation with respect to place; place. 

To ssy that the world is somewhere meins no more than 
that it does exist ; this, though a pbrue borrowed from 
plaoa aignifylng only Its existence, not heatUm. Loeha 

8, The act of fixing by survey, or otherwise de- 
tonuining, the site or bounds of a piece or tract 
of land (as under a claim for a specified quan- 
tity of public land), laying out the Une of a 
railroad or canal, or the like. [Chiefly U. S.]— 
4. That which is located; a tract of land 'mth 
boundaries designated or marked ont. [U. S.] 

A tocaOon is held to be that quantity of mining grouiid 
which one person mu legally acquire by locatioiL In one 
b^. 3Mnn, XaudLswacd Mining Iffstri^ p. 51. 

An odd comer of a great township such u they meuure 
off in thcM wilds, where they take In, with some eligible 
ImatUmdt Intervale land, miles alio of pathleu forest. 

Mm WMOwy* Guldthwalto, vi 

6. In otofZ law, a leasing on rent., ouutrafft of 
looattoii. a oontraciof hiring either of the uw of a chattel 
or of semoee In reepeot to a chattel, the pomession of the 
ohattol bcliig In either caw tausfened'Tor the pnrposa 
Where the possesrioii and use of the thing is bh^tbe 
mmtractisoMledlcBfftorriorlMffifr-MmdtMiofri. Wncre 
the pos u m to n is transfeired to ono whose service In remeet 
to the thing is hired, as where goods arc delivered to s 
carrier, the contract Is called foecMc uperamm or UteoHo 
opeftotiMfieium or, if the aervice Involvcaare- 

aulting change In the tbinm ei where cloth is delivered to 
a taller to make a garment, Uwatto omria /srimdl— Do* 
flaltlyolOoaiMoil. need^nMm 


ES? ^ locative (lok>tiv). a. and n. [b OP. locatif. 

< ML. locatieua, < L. Ufcare, pla^: see locate.'} 


some foreign body bmnd it 

J. Ware, Bncyc, Brit, XX, (ft. 

Also BjMlled locaUsaUon. 

Locallwflon of omtoal fOncti o nB, tlie existence of 
punliarly close relations between the functions of the 
vsrioui periphers) nervu end oertain limited areu of the 
cerebral cortex, so that the removal of one of these areu 
will involve the abolition of the voluntary control of the 
efferent nerves of a oertain part or, if aensoiT nervu are 
oonoemed, will preclude lenuflon from folioiring their 
stimulation. On the other hand, stimulation of theu 
same areu will give rlu to a sensation u If in the part, 


n. r< P. local, a locality ; see » to definite mosonlu eottons In the part 
lecH The spelling is false, appar. in Simula- localise (Id'kgl-lz), o. f. ; pret. and pp. locate 
tdonofmorslfl.] A place, spot, or locally; spe- 


eUbally, a aite or soene, considered wits refer- 
euee to oiremnstances connected with it. 

Dot no matter— lay ^ 

The iseois where you may. 

Jkwkam, InaoldtUydegeudM, II. 887. 

looftMiitiOin.locillBO. See loeaiiMilon, localiee. 

n. r< locals 4m.} 1. 
fim atate or oonditioii of Mag local or foed- 


, .... . . PP* 

iged, ijpr, locaUeing. [< local + -im.j 1. To 
make local; fix in, or assign to or restrict to, 
a particular place; determine the looality or 
limit the extout of. 

Thus everywhere to truth Iriulition ollngt 
Or Ihncy ImMem Boirers we love. 

Wardiworth, Fancy and Tradition. 


, . . see r 

I. a. 1. In gram,, indioatlug place, or the place 
where or wherein: as, a locaUve adjective; a 
locatioe case*— 2. In onat and eoSl,, serving to 
locate or to indicate location or relative sitna- 
tion in a series. Thus, the name metenoepbalon 
or midhrain is locative of the part between ex- 
tremes of a series. 

The sdvantagu of Icoolfw namea 

MaeMi Mtmdbook qfMed, Setmwm, YIU, 517. 

Hn. In gram., a case-form indicating loca- 
tion; as existing in the original Lido^European 
or Aryan language, and preserved in some of 
its desoeudants, espeoially the Sanskrit. In Latin 
and Gruk it la not ordinarily recognised ss a separsto 
oau, but is found in s number of liblatod siampluy ud 
In tbc former languige in the establUhed uw « ocitsin 
oase-forms (gesmiUy called gmtttm and 


xmea at plicaa-LOMttVS alMMffilti. 

Si^fie^— 8. To^r to Button) ia per. Imsator (Ifi'U-tgr), n. r< L. loeator, one who 
ceptioa to aome point of the body or to eome leia, on anderwker) < loetuVf pp. leeatw^ pleoo. 


let: lee Jooate.] 1, One who looetes land, or 
who settles upon land hj claim of right or legal 
^ possession. [U. S.] 

Hire no ioocU or enoroMhet upon hli nelghbor’i olalm. 

Th$ Oentttnft XXY. 686. 

9. In laWf the hirer in a contract of location, 
loo. dt. An abbreviation of the Latin loco o<- 
tato, *in the place (cdieady) cited.’ Sometimes 
farther abbreviated L e, 
looellate (Iv^er&t), a. [< locelUts + -ate^.] 
Divided into locelli. 

looeuna (l^-sel'us), n.; pi. loeeUi (-1). [L., a 
little place, a compartment, dim. of loomua, a 
little place: see lomdus.'] In hot, a secondary 
ceUyfonnlng a sabdivision of a locoins, whe- 
ther in an anther or a seed-vessel, 
locb^ G<»dh), n. [< GaeL loeh, a lahe: see lahe^J] 
In Scotland, a lake in the general sense, or a 
lake-like body of water, as one of the narrow 
or partially Iwdlooked arms of the sea, er 
eialQj on the west coast, resembling the ' 
wegian fiords. In Ireland usually laugh. 

One bnrnlib’d ibecit of liylne goliL 

Loeh Ketrtne ley benesth him roll’d. 

SooU, L. of tbe L., L 14. 

Klngibarsli oonduoted u In hlM boit aoroM one at the 
loeSi, ■■ theyoall then^ or iinni of tbo sea, which Sow In 
upon all the ooaata of Sky. BommU , Journal, p. B44. 

loch^ (lok), n. [Also lohoohi b F. lak, loach, 
look s Sp. loog as Pg. loach h It. loo, loooo, \ 
Ar. lo'og, an electuary, a Uncture, < fa'ag, lick.] 
A linctnre. 

Lodhaber ax. A battle-ax having^n long han- 
dle or staff, used the Scottish mghlanders. 
In the topical form the blade ii narrow, bat oigreat length 
In the uireotion of the ahaft, and projecte beyond the end 
of the ahaft either In a long point or with a nook, 
lodhan (lodh'au), n. f< Gael. hehaUf dim. of 
loeiht a lake : sec Zoehi. J A small loch ; a pond. 
[Scotch.] 

A pond or loohon, rather than a lake. ff . JnSar. 

locho, a. An obsolete or archaic spelling of 
Itnuih, 

LochU^ (Id^ki-ft or l^ld'S), n, [< Gr. Aoxia, also 
AoxeiOf an epithet of Artemis, fern, of also 

‘/uoxeloc, belonging to childbirth, from Uxo^t a 
lyii^n. ohilobiw (also an ambush, etc.: see 
LoMie&)f < ^etVf lay, mid. lie: see lieK] ‘ 1. 
In Or, myth,, a surname of the goddess Artemis 
(Diana), as the protectress of women in child- 
birth.^9. [^J A genus of noctuid moths 
of the Bubiamily CoSmiinaf, based upon the 
Australian L. aptoalto. H'lalker, 1865. 
lodhia^ (ld'ki-ft)> a. vl, [NL., < Gr. evao- 
nations followiug ohlldblrth, neut.pl. 
belonging to childbirth: seeLoohtol.] In mod., 
the evacuations from the womb and vagina 
which follow childbirth, 
lodhial (lo'ki-al), a, [< locMaS + -a/.] Of or 
_pertaining to'ihe lochia. 
iKH^tes O^-^'tez}. a. (^. (Foerater, 1866), 
< Gr. a fellow-soldier, a comrade, one 

of the same company, < ^x*V, a company, band 
of troops, prop, a party in ambush, lit. a lying 
in wai^ an anibush: see Zoehia^.] 1. A genus 
of parasitio Bymenoptera, of the chaleidT sub- 
family Toryminm, Thespeoiet sre paiviitto upon gall- 
making Only European qmea have been de* 

■oribeai sltliuiigb the gonna ii alao repreaented In North 

2. A genus of South American thamnophiliue 
birds. CobaniH and Heine, 1857. Also called 
JViMtig.— 8. A genus of robber-fiies of the fam- 
ily AeiMtB. ScM/ner, 1866. 
looh-monlinat (lok'm6-li-n&0, n, A form of 
eleotric log in which a telephone is substituted 
for the inoicatc^ and a species of mill-wheel 
for the screw. See electric log, under 
loet, a. Plural of loous, 

1^1 (lok), n. [< ME. lok (pi. lolckea), < AS. loc, 
a bolt, bar, fastening, Inolosure, fold, close, end- 
ing, .OFries. lok^mjO, {ok=OHG.2oh,MHG. 
loai, an Inblosure, prison, dungeon, concealed 
place, hole, aperture, G. loeh, a dungeon, a hole, 
aperture, m: loel. lok, a cower, lid, a locker, an 
en^ conclusion, m Sw. lock b Dan. laag, a lid, 
BB Goth. in comp, ualuk, an opening; cf. 
MK loke, < AS. loco, m., a bolt, bar, inolosure, 
o OD. loXw as loel. loka, a lock, latch, fasten- 
ing; from the orlg. strong verb, AS. UUsan 
(pp. locsn). etc., close, look: see wck\ e.] 1. 
Anything that fastens something else; spe- 
oifioally, an appliance for securing in position 
a door, gate, window, drawer, lid, etc., when 
closed, by means of a key, or of some secret 
eontrivanoe requiring manipulation by one to 
whom it is known ; hence, any device that pre- 
vents movement. The ewo ntls l psrti of an oidliwiy 



Tulnhla^lock. 

Th* holt hnv two •qtiaro 
notcheit a, In lt» upiior 
edge ( b, tumblar, plvotaa nt 
one enui and haviiw a uru- 


notchei* aco^lnff 
pocitlonof thobolt. 
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lo6k are a bolt, warda tamblor,and a iprlng. The bedt 
iB a bar which lUdei or oatohei In an openmg made to 
receive It The eprlng aervee to 
maintain the bolt In one of two 
poeltloni— that la either extend- 
ed or retraoied— ooireepondlng 
to looking and nnlooklng. The 
wards are stripe of motai placed 
within tho look and designed to 
obatraot the passage of all keys 
except tho one fitted to them. 

The tumbler Is a pivoted bar, or 
other devioe, uara to hold the 
bolt In one poalUon, and intended 
to render It ditBonlt to operate 
the lock except by the right key. {>ne «nd. and havimr a 1 ^ 
Locka are mi% In a gri^ vaii wy 
o(itylMiiiiddi.iK»,»dloriiuiny 
different poaltlons andnaea. The 
seonrity of loolca In general de- 

E inds on the number of Impedimente or warda that are 
terpoaed between the key and tho bolt which aeoures 
the door. 

A oapHiase fbr yonr llnnen and your idate, 

With a strange loek, that opens with Amen. 

FUtekKr (ana another). Noble Gentleman, v. 

9. A forelock; a cotter or key. E. JET. Knight, 
—8. In firearms, a pieoe of meehonism wnioh 
explodes the charge. This is effected either by strlk- 
Ing a sharp blow whlon explodes a fulminating powder or 
strikes niariu from a flint, etc., or by oominnnioatlug Are 
directly to the priming, aa In the old matoh-look. 

4. A fonn of brake or drag for the wheels of a 
vehicle, used to prevent them from turning in 
descending steep hills; a look-ohain or skid- 
ohain.— - 6. The swerving to the right or left of 
the fore-carriaro, deviating from the line of di- 
rection of the hind wheels and the trend of tlie 
carriages proper. It is called the haw or gee 
lock respectively, according an it is to the left 
or right of the driver. A; H. Knight. S. In 
pla8&ring,the projection of the plaster, cement, 
etc., behind the laths, which serves to prevent 
it from scaling off.-^ 7. A place shut in or look- 
ed up ; an inolosure ; a lockup. 

Hhuta up til* unwlddy centaur in tho lock. Brptfen. 
8. A baniur to confine the water of a stream or 
canal ; an inclosure in a oanal, with gates at 
each end, used in raising or lowering boats as 
they pass from one level to another* when a vos. 
sel Is aesoending, water Is let into tho ohamber of the lock 
ttU It Is on a level with the higher water, and thus permits 


loA 

brtlia link, to ante UMathwtiUflwiMD.lMdl.NMM 
In both. The duloe being then doted, and the lower Ml. 
gates opened In the look It Is desired to empty, the resMlii- 
der of the wster flowsont into ttaelower pound of the o — 


I the wster flowsont into ttaelower pound of the oansL 
Th^^Mle one look li empj^ng^ one half Iti water msybt 


) half fill the other. Therefore only one hslf the wa- 
ter taken from the npper pound of the oaueL required In 
looking a given number of boats thro^h a single look, Is 
needed when a double lock Is used.— Imw-bolt 1 


lock the bolt of whioh can bo drawn by means of a knob^ 
except when it Is looked with a key.— Look waM, 
the measure equal to the oontente of the dumber of the 
looks by which the consumption of water on a oanal la 
estimated.— LodL stodL tad btxrgl, the whde gun ; 

hence, the whole of ony^lng. 

Take It all in all, It Is rotten ; foek, ftoek,aml ft o rvd, there 
Is not an Inch of It sound. 

T, Benton, Speech on the National Bank. 
Vermutatlonplodk. alodi in which themovtngparti are 
oapwle of toannomoii, sothat, hdng arranged In enyooo- 
oerted order, It oecomes neoeasexy before the bolt con be 
ihot to bring tho tumblers into that order. JL H. Knight 
— na^diiimaler lodk, a look in which the tomUers have 
the form of pins orsboit rods, which dide In one direction 
In holee or ways thdr own gravity or by the action cf 
nrings. and In tho opposite diction by the action of the 
key when the latter Is pushed into thelodL The " Tale** 
look is of this variety*— Pnigls-l0(^ a more or leas sim- 
ple form of look oonitraoted on the combination prtndide 
and need as apnide, the solution oonsistlng in finding the 
combination which locks or unlocks It llie greater the 
complexity of the lock, the morodUllonlt Is the ablation of 
the punle. See comUnatlonioek.’-M^^ 
a gnn lock provided with a device whereby the hammer 
of the look, after striking tho nipple, la immedlatdy thrown 
book into tho half-ooM position.— Bifinlliils lock, a 
lock of which the latch-bolt may be turned over, so as to 
cause the bevded dde to face In either direction, thus al- 
lowing the appllwtlon of _th^look in^wen^ to dUm 
side cl a (f - - - --- 

with a bli _ 

whioh It Is placed, 

to overcome the spring.— BuiM look, a dieap kind of 
look with a wooden oasa K. H. JTwjyAt— BonnallULVlBa, 
loi^aform of look for fastening ba^npon ataplee, Both 
onns of the bow ore withdrawn from the look when It is 
opened.— Btal-lOOk, a lock which, when looked, oinnot 
be opened without breeklng aBeal,thni Indlcitlng whether 


r tne application of the loox inourerenuy to eitner 
r a door.— Bomsa look, alock havings simple bdt 
. blndeMprlng to hold the bolt In any posftloD in 
It Is placed, until a force Is applied stoong enongh 


It has or has not been tampered with : oeedlbr freli 
mail-bega, express companies’ Indoanres, oustom-noiue 
purposes, etc. One of the most effective sealdocks has 


In ascending, the operation Is reversed. See cat under 
eatuil-loek. 

9. A fasteniiLg together; a closing of one thing 
upon another ; a state of being fixed or immov- 
aole; also, a grapple in wrostlmg; a hug. 

All Albemarle Street doeed by a loek ot oairlagea. 

De Qfdneey. 

They must be practised In $11 the locks and gripes of 
wrcstiliu, as need may often bo In fight to tng or grapple, 
and to close. Milton, Kdacaiion. 

Bramall loek [named tram Its inventor, Joseph Brqumh 
of London(1749-1814)J, a form of bank-look. Its chief ohar- 
acteristlc Is a serios of sliding tumhleriL notched at dif- 
ferent parts of their length, the raising of which by a key 
having a bit shaped in omroapondenoe with the notches 
releases the look-obit and leaves It free to move In looking 
or unlocking*— Boxvllir-alanii lobk Bee kuivtoralann, 
—CQlflJll4oailL a form of seal-look. —amln Of lodka. Bee 
ekoiik — OmimnattOT-lObk, a bank- or eife-look, the 
principal fsatnres of which are the following; Twoormers 
diska each with a similar notch In Its periphery, are mount- 
ed upon a spindle^ which. In locking or unlocking the safe, 
Is turned a knob. One disk and an exterior dlal- 
plato are fastened to the spindle; the other disks turn 
oil the spindle. The disks are leperated by Intervening 
washers or collars, and each has a pin projecting from Its 
flat face laterally toward the adjacent disk. The pins are 
arranged In reiatloD with the dial and the peripheral 
notoheitn each mannerthatin turning the spindle, accord- 
ingtoaglvim syMn or oomblnatlaiL first In one direction 
and then In the other, to make certain letters or numbers 
on the dial sucoeailvely coincide with a mark on a ring 
whioh clrottmaorlbee the dial, the peripheral notches In the 
disks are, by the suooeaelve engagement with each other 
ns, brought 


other. Vfben fhls Is done, die obstructing mechanism 
which has previously held the bolt telle Into the alined 
notohes,ana the bolt la left free to move aa may be de- 
sired. ^e positions of the disks, and consequently of 
the pln& may bo changed at will to correepond with the 
different figures or letM on tho dial: this is called ckatw- 
ing the emhinatlon. The number of such changes Is only 
limited by the law of permutation as applied to the num- 
ber ot disks and tho number of letters or figures bn the 
dial. Bach a lock may have two systems of dim spindles, 
and dUkt each oontrblllug the one bblt of the look, and 
each ot which may bo act on a different combination* In 
this way, as a measure of greater security, It may be 
arranged that the presence of two mmns (each knowing 
only one oomblnatioiO may be needed to opmte the lock. 
Also called jwrmiitaM^.-Deid Ml, (a) A lock 
the bolt of which can be turned In either direction by a 


means for attaching asmall square of variegated glass over 
the keyhole In soon a manner that the square cwinot be 
removM except by breaking. A photograph of the glass 
seal prevlonsly taken is a complete check on any attempt 
to substltnto another for it, as the pattern of sia^ and 
color In each seal ta entirely fortultons, and different 
from any other.— Tlmg-lOCk, s lock In which, when 
locked, uie bolt Is held a sto^plate or other detaining 

device so that It cannot be unlowed before the expiration 
of a given time. The stop Is controlled by clockwork In 
snoh manner that It dlseugagce the bolt only at the time 
for whioh It has been previously adjusted by meohanlam 
analogous to that of an alann-olook.— To bi At lOOlL to 
be in a difficulty. HaUlveU. (Frov. Eng.] -T aIa look 
a lafety-lock In which is nsod, In place of wardi^ a npeoial 
form of pin tumbler admitting of a great variety of com- 
bination^ so that tho chance ot openliur the lock except 
with the right key la rendered veiy small. The key is flat 
or corrugated In longitudinal lines, and the key-openlng 
In tho look is vera small, to guard against the use of fSlee 
keys or the blo^g in of powder for exploding the lock. 
(See also ease4oek, eheokioet.) 
lock^ (lok), V, [< ME. locJkenJokken (as loel. loka, 
also lyl^a a Sw. lyeka s Dsxl lukke), look; a 
seGondBry fornijafter the noun lock, taking the 
place, in mod. £., of the orig. strong verb re- 
maining in the E. dial, kmk, ( ME. louken, lonh 
ken (pret, Icc, pi. luken, pp, loken), < AS. mean 
(pret. Icdc, pi. luctm, pp, locen), shat, olose, 
fasten (also inoomp. oMoan, separate, heluean, 
goiiioan, shat, fasten, onlkean, unlUean, onlook^ 
to-meah, anlook), s. OS. lukan (in oomp. M-lfi- 
kan, look, antdikan, unlock) ss OFries. Utka, 
luika, Idka &s D. lud^ = OHG. lUkhan, MEG. 
luchen ss loot. lUka, shut, close, ss Goth. *lukan, 
in comp. gaAdkan, close, shut up, U84kkan, un- 
lock. Hence loeki, n., locket, etc.] L trans, 
1. To close; shut; now, specificalfy, to olose 
and fasten by means of a lock and key: as, to 
lock a door or a trunk. 

They wanne with moobo woo the walles withlnna 

Mene lepeu to anone and lokteden the istea ^ ^ 

JfA CWt (Ttilty. A. IL, f. 116. (ffaDML) 
And went unto the dore 
To enter In, but fimnd It loOced fi^ ^ ^ 

Sjfeimr, V. Q., XXL ilL tf. 

9. To fasten so as to impede motion: as, to 
Itnik a wheel. 

Loken In every Uth. Chaiueer, Nun's Priest's Tala L 86. 
3. To shut (up) or confine with or as if with a 
lock, or in an inclosed place; close or fasten 
(in): with up or Is, 



dues not close antoinatloalty.— DouXAe lockto a cam 
two single looks of equal capacity arrangeasida by aide, 
■ad connected, one with the other, by a slnioe with a 
gate, Wslsrfi«rwMffcia either, whan full, nay Ito made 


Do you lock your sdlf up from me, to make my Saardh 
more ourions? Otnigreee, Way of the Wend, if. A 

Then seek to know those tbliun which make ns bles^ 
And having found them, M wm 

A still salt pool, lash'd 4i with baraefamd. _ 
yii imfeBit,PeiaeealA|i , 

4. To olose or mske fast; maa eloae^ 
aether, aa separate portions; Bx steadlwtf jOTv 
immovably: aa,1iie itreamsaie MMbjlsk 
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nils iMloMlw hit lMdii,7iil lytUIlM 

»aSiM^aii4<ht T.^ 1 900r. 

^.ban± n. See 

latwltataiy, or Infolding: ••; to m ^ ^ which doec not rotate; also, 

plate on whieh the wheel rides during a de* 
8oeut.<^ 2. A chain need to fasten a paolook to 

Tjssr^u.^. . I. 




e. 


Xioairhaiid In hand; yountlf In order Mt 

SMt., M. W. of W*, V. fi* 8L 

To embrace closely ; infold. 

Look'd in owh other*! amt we itood. 


7e To furnish with a lock. 


from gaining access (to)^ 

bUiwewlm.taa'ii from ink Mid P9w,wi.wl. <“«» 

WlUidmpam»«oliMwiinlioundlil><gken^^^^ t^KrMmur]. iV^^.p-Ma JJ. «. AfoUowerof JtdniLock*. ^iBoXocftttt. 


(1682-1704J. Hlsidilefwoik,thetterlliigj^tofinofr 
em phfloaophy, It **An Btisj oonoemlns HmnsBe [Bh- 
manfUndentaiidlng’' (iaB(^ HetheretSsesthepomlon 
— Eno?eloiielnhitttme,in the Clabonte fonn In which 
he held It—thatthe theoiyof oognltlonmiietliethebatla 
of phlloiopiqr; and he aooordiDgly derotet this treallte to 
an inqiilry **lnto the orlglnaL oertainiy, and ektent of hu- 
mane anowledgeb together with the cmnda and degieea 
of belief; opinion, and aatont" In the first book he ar- 
guei aguntt the esistenoe of Innate Ideal, and malntalna 
that all knowledge la derlTed from ezperlenoe, namiOy 
from aentatlon. the external, or refleouon. the Internal 
mode of experience. In the teoond book he nodertakee 
a snnrey of all our dementary Ideaa analyilng and orttl- 
oiiingeaoh. He also treata of the origin of true and falae 
ideal ; and haaan important chapter on theasKioiatlon of 
ideu, a phraie doe to him. The third boOk analyaea the 
fnnotlona of langnage. The fourth treats of knowledge 
and probabfltty. Breiyqueition of pblloacphy li touched 
upon in the oourse of the work. Leibnlti In iTOi wrote an 
extended* running oommentaiy of a boetUe obaraeter on 
loeke'i work, enotled **ljrouTeami essala sur I'entendo- 
moDthumaln.** 


10. To enable to pass through a lock| as in a 
eanal. Bee loek^, n., 8, 

Veeadi are tocbod down from the aea into the [North 
“ ■ ■ “ “ IV. 7S8. 


BdlandjoanaL 


Amps. Mt, 


hold back the spring in patting together the 
parts of a gun-lock. 

lodl-down (lok'doun), n. A contrivance used 
by lumbermen for fastening logs together in 
[American.] 
ivel. Bee lovel^. 


-im.] The philosophical dootniies of John 
Locke. 

The Treatlae ii a reduotlo ad absurdum of the prlnolplaa 
of LoeMsnfrm. Me., uLS^ 

lohUn gowam Bee (rowan, 

m - . • — . Stiff 


1^. 


nloy^ In s body) aa a means of ooerolon.**^ look op. j TT~ 

K w- 71 -? p toW), aclose leoeptaole; < + -eri.J 

1. One who or that which looks up.— 2. A scape-wheel, the d^^Ht caused 

close receptacle, as a chest, a drawer, a coa- J® 5*2 

partment, or a cupboard, that may be closed to roSngage the next tooth by the action of a 

with a lock. Hie word is now moet frequently applied . ^PPPS' 

toanchreoqptadMfortheiiaeo 

company of men, aa on board i 


(tM UL to faiten it leonrdy In a ohaaelEy driving np or 
tightening the quotni). (b) Tb oonflne; reitraln or aeoure 
by loddim or faatenlug in: aa to Mt igi a priaoner; to 
a-m . Xo seonre or dace in inoh a position as 


kiotnp . 

not to be avdlablefor use : as, Ids money was in 

unprofitable entererises. 

^U. intrans, I, To become fkst; admit of be- 
ing fastened or looked: as, the door will not 
loik,~^2. To unite closely by mutual insertion 
of parts. 

Bitber they lock into each other, or slip one npon an- 
othsr*s surfSoe. ftvyii. 

lodfS (lok), n. [< ME. lok (pi. loekeSf lokkoB), < 

AS. loco (pi. locoaa), a lock of hair, a OS. Uma 
a OFriea. lok szD,lokss OHG. loe (pi. loookd)^ 

MHG. loe (pi. locke)f G« locket a curl or ringlet, 
a leel. hkhr m Bw. lock a Ban. lok (not re- 
corded in Goth.), a look of hair; orig. perhaps 
‘m owl's of. loel, lyiir, a loop, ben^ crook; , ^ 

Gr. Mwct • pliant twig, ^ymv, MlC«v, bend, whm ILt m dqMtftc 
twist, Avyvp^, flexible.] 1. A tuft of hair or lockera (lok'er), e. 
wool; anything resembling such a tuft; atress; curl; prob. < loek^,] 
iisedabsolutelyin the plural, hair collectively. * 


armory. 

Also there ys U locum of IIJ qnarterys of a yard long 
flull of bonys of Innooentls wlwohe kyng Berrodys Slew. 

Tort^iffton, Dlsrlo of Eng. Travdl, p. 9. 

8. A recess or niche near an altar in some 
Boman Catholic churches, intended as a de- 


s of £dlvidiu3*memb€^of a lockfilg-plBte (lok'ingylfit), n. 1* ^ A vehkle, 
i a ship or In a regimental the wear-iron or gnaro placed on the pmh to 


event injury from tlie forward wheels in turn- 
ing short : a mb|plate. In a gun-carriage It is a thin 
flat piece of Iron nalied on the sidee to prevent the wood 
from wearimr away, and serving aa a point of attadunent 
for the lockmg-oham. 

2. A nut-lock.— 8. In a clock, the count-wheel 
or notched disk which controls the number of 


With him Uier was his sone, a yong Sqnyer, * . . Uwell, [1 
With loMw cruUe as they were Im In presae. lAff1rdw»«.fim 
Ckauccr, Gen. Ad. t(j a T., 1. 8L 
Chloc^ those Insli of Aven hair— - ^ 

Some people say you dye them black; 

But thav^ llbd, I can swear, 

Vbr I know where yon buy them black. 

Cfrcek AnthoUpp, tr* by Lord Neaves. 

Booh long loekt had she that with knee to chin 
She might have wrapped and warmed her feet therein. 

MnbtfrvM^ Two liresms. 

2. A tuft or small quantity, as of hay or some 
similar substance; a smsdl quantity of any- 
thing; a handful; speciflcally, in dkioto law, the 
perquisite of the servant in a mill, consisting 
of a quantity of meal, regulated by the custom 
of the milL 

For so good clothes ne*A lay In stable 
Upon a Mt of hay. 

^ Corbet, Jonrney into France. 


pository for water, oil, ete.-Boat8waln'B looker oonwois me 

&auC.X a Meat In whIoV are krot tools and small Stull for striliig mcc^nism. 

rigging.— Oblill looker. ^ sm ehain-loehr, (b) Abar* Locldst (lok'ist), s. [< Zoeke (see def. of XooX^ 
nximorgrogg^. Iffuip. ll^talaim.]-])^ <a») + -isf.] Same as XodMon. 

mus* bee tetanus, 

lock-keeper (lok'ke^pOr), n. 1 . One who tends 
a lock on a canal or stream.— 2. The box on a 
door-jamb into which the bolt of a lock pro- 
trudes when shot. Car^Builder^s Diet, 
lock-laayard (lok'lan^yKrd), n. Bee lanyard, 
1 (b). 


CtMiiL), not a penny in the pocket— Shot-lookir (fioMt), 
strong frame of plank near the pump-wdl In the bold, 
here i^t are deposited. 


lokH^m^ lokren. 


, , - — intrans. If. io curl. 

IX. trans. Toentanfi^e; mat together. Edl- 
Uwell, [North, ikig.] 

n. Bee lockram, 

dip (lok^Or^up'), n. One who locks up; 

specifically, a jailer or turnkey, 
lo&et (lok'et), n. hF,UMitwi(^ltluoehetto)t 
a fastening, dim. of toque, loe, a look, of LG. ori- 
gin: see lock^j n.] If. A small look: a catch 
or spring to fasten a neoklaco or other orna- 
ment.— 2. A little hin^d case worn as an or- 
nament, often pendent to a necklace or watch- 
guard, aesiffned to contain a miniature por- 
trait, a lock of hair, or other keepsake.— 3. 
That part of a sword-scabbard whore the hook 
is fastened, usually a mountixm of metal, se- 
cured to or inolosmg tho scabbard at a point 
much nearer to the mouth than to the obapo. 


i(lok'mui), ».; pi. Zookmen (-men). It. 

A public exeoulioDer : so called because one of 
his dues was a look or ladleful of meal from 
every caskful exposed for sale in the market. 
Jmp, Diet^a, An officer in the Isle of Man 
who executes the orders of the governor, much 
like an undor-sherlif . 

The Constable^ CoTMen, cw Looliiiaa [OuillsyidiaSh, an 
olHoer answering to a oonetable In fBngland, whose bust, 
ness It is to serve summonses, etc.] of such other Parish Is 
for the flret Time to waroe and require suohBeggazs back 
to their own Pariah. 

Statute qf 1664, quoted In Blbton*Tnmer*a Vagrants and 
[Vagrancy, p. 446, 

lock-nail (lok'nftl), n. Same as hammer~nail. 


«<*•»«$ »• A Bupplemen^ ant 


teu.d by some looking device, as a door, ehest, 




What mean the sdneis of the 


3oott, Monasteiy, zlIL requiring a ko^ to open it. 


lock-gate 

closing a 

river. The gates at the ends of tho look*chamber arc 
louveiy 


(lok^gat), n. A gate for opening or 
lock in a canal, or sometimes m a 


ess of the plain, 

The mirth that nakee the beard of grain, 

This jov of eve and morm 

Battle Autumn of laas. m tsfl-g'at^ or ^e np^ 

8. A love4ock. lock-hatch (lok^hach), n. The sluice-board or 

And Manned Is one : I sliding gate in a sluiceway. JS, H, Knight, 

* • lock-hofi (lok'hdl), n. If. A keyhole. 

Then up she roee, put on her cluthos, 

. igbat^'^ • • 


screwed down upon another to prevent it from 
shaking loose ; a iam-nut, check-nut, or plnoh- 
nut. £. ff, Knight Compare nutAoek, 
locdront (lok^out), n. Tho act of excluding a 
person or persons from a place by looking It up; 
the condition of such exclusion, gpeotfloally— (a) 


Cm. He has en exceeding good eye, madam. 

* ^ ^ ^ Bplcmno, Iv. 2. 


Kmc, And a very good Me,' B, 
idmflf Same ai locc-toek, 
jOokmn. [<loeki + ^ge.] 
I for locks in 


l.Ma- 

a canal or stroatn ; works 


And keekit throimti at tho loek htic, 

LodemabcnHmrper (Child's BaBads, VL OX 


to his employees in a body, intended aa a means of coer- 
cion. netiMkc, t 

When oapltslisti refnse to grant so lanre aproportion 
of the prodnot for labor as the laborers have nerctefore 
reoelvM. and will not oonttnne to supply capital on any 
terms which laboreirs will accept, the remit li a Mmut, 

, , , , >. AM.,CXII1L81^ 

fwk fiti lodk-pilddto(lok'psd'I),n. Asmallsliiloethst 

A vnAfol 4 #% serves to fill or empty a look. 

.1 i» ar.isss'.jrsS^'s.a'sss n 

» Icck-bond (lolr^hwd, -bond), n. In mUIi, and for bending balloon*aalls to stays in yachts. lock, formed on the rear port of the barrel, 

p, a Connie of bond-sfwee. Loi^ hOfipitaL Bee horqntdl, near tbe vent, in guns of the older varieties. 

(Ick'hft), n. The Rrape of water in- lohk-bouM Ook^hous), n. A house in which a 10(A-plAte (lok'plflt), a. The metal plate on the 
Btween the gates of a iJkk. lock-keeper lives. side of a unall-arm which supports the meoh^ 

I (lokHMllt), n, fiet in action by Mt-kom emred with creepers. of the lock and protects it from dust and 

nonaiwlMfh^filiiMof adoor,thusper- TAs oimfury, zxxvni. ist injuxy. 



lodkppnltar 

(lok'pAl^l), «• A pair of pnlloTi 
I to made tnat thev ean rotate separately or to- 
gether, as desired, by means of a pin in one of 
them whieh looks into a hole in the face of the 
othWt 

1^-zmll (lok'rfil), n, 1, The middle trans- 
Terse rail of a door, at about the leyel of the 
Imd, on or in whieh the lock is generally set. 
*—9. In some dooisframes, a orosspieoe divid- 
ing the doorway from an open space above it 
in which a glased sash is usoaTly placed; a 
transom. 

lobkram (lok'rpm), a. and a. [Also locXenm, 
formerly also Jockeram, early mod. E. hkeram; 
< F. loerenan, a kind of unbleached linen, so 
called from the place where it was made, toe- 
renaa^in E^ttany, < Bret. Ao/^Bonan, lit. cell of 
(St.) Bonan, < loJc, cell, -I- JKonaa, Bonan. For 
the sense ‘nonsense,’ of. similar uses of hacfc- 
rtm, bomboit, fustian.^ L n. 1, A kind of 
linen, usually of a coarse and cheap sort. 
Laktram for ihstM snd miookat sad tblrtei. 

eCr T, JBIyett The Qovsnumr, Appendia A. 
Edge me the deevea with Corentiy blaep snd let the 
linings be of ten-penny loelsram. Qrmm, James IV. 

Why should 1 bend to her?— Is it beosnse her klrtle la 
of sUk,sndmlneof blnelodteremf goott, Abbott IL 

9. Nonsense ; gibberish. [Prov. Eng. and T7. 8.] 
IL a* !• Of lookram. 

Thou thonghtst^ beosnse 1 did wears Lodkrqm thlrts 
Xde no wit Olaptiwm$, Wit In s Oonsiilibla Iv. 1. 

9, Talking gibberish. 

After be*d made s little Psnae, 

Again he atretoh'd hla Lottrvm Jswa. 
m/sird ITo^ Hndlhrsa Bedlvlyna (1707X 1* is* 
lock-aaw (lok'sA), n. A compass-saw with a 
tapering flexible blade, nsed for cutting in 
doors the seats for looks, 
lock-aill (lok^sil), n. In kffdraul engin., same 
as eJap-mL 

lockBinftn (loks'mM), n.; pi. Ipo^wnwi (-men). 
A person who has the care of locks and keys ; 
a turnkey. 

Who would have asld tho young sprightly Oeorge Doug- 
Isi would hsye beoi contented to ^ey the loefteman hero 
In Loohleven, with nogeyer smniemeut than that of turn- 
ing the key on two or uim hriideis women? 

Abbot, sdlL 

loekamltb (lok'smith), n. [< ME. lokmythe; < 
loelc^ + smith.] An artificer whose occupation 
is to make looKs. 

The king [Louis XVI.] worked at tho ltMikmUh*$ trade, 
designed maps, or pussod whole days In hunting. 

ZhiiTiy, History of Franco, p. 624. 

lookamithery (lok^smith-er-i), n. The art or 
trade of look-making. 

lock-spit (lok'spit), n, A small out with a 
spade, or a trench opened with a spade or a 
plow, to mark out a Ime of work, as in fencing, 
railway-engineering, or the like. [Kng.J 
lock-spitting (lok^spit^ing), n. The act of 
making a look-spit. [Eng.] 

Sots out the circuit with a ploiigb, whtoh we call loek^ 
tptUing, OgWtyf Vim ih 818 . Chores.) 

lock-step (lok’step), n. A maroldng-step, exe- 
cuted by several men arranged in as close file as 
possible, in which each person follows exactly 
the step of the person before him. When prisoners 
maroh in this manner the hands of every man after the first 
are plaoed on the shoulders of the one In front of him. 
lods-stitoh (lok'stioh), n. and a. 1, n. A stitch, 
made by some sewing-machines, in which two 
threads are so looked at each stitch that tlie 
work will not ravel. 

XL o. 1. Produced by means of this stitch, 
as a seam.— 9. Producing this stitch, as a sew- 
ing-machine. 

lodc-itrlng (lok’string), i». A cord so attached 
to the hammer of the lock of a cannon that by 
pulling it the hammer is made to strike on a 
percussion primer and so fire the gun. 
look-tool (lok’tOI), n. A cramp used in putting 
together we parts of a gun-look, 
lodc-tortoioe (lok'tdr'tis), n. Same as box- 
forfoiM. 

lookup hok’up), fi. 1. The act of looking up, 
or the state of being locked up. Sec to look wp, 
under locki, e. t 

To be Indifferent in the preaenoe of • at eight 
per eentb of the money in o&oulstion wltblne year Is um- 
ply a oonfeaeion at Ignoranoe of the prlndidea at mone- 
tary adenoe. ifew PrfnesCoa Jin,, V. 88. 

9. A room or place in which persons under ar- 
rest are temporarily conned. 

Who ofti when we onr hooN lock up, osrous 
WtrntlppUngtlpataveelnaM^^Mim _ 
Bejeoted Addrenei, xvIL 

10C]Mrilr(lok’wlr),a. SeeiMir. 


look^ + 
surname 
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lodkwork (lok'wtrkl, n. The machinery or 
parts of a look. [Bsxe.] 

If. Franootteb of LUm, bee reoantly miaufutnred the 
Martini hreecbootlon in snoh a maunerthst the foalicork 
maybe easily removed tor oleonlng without the nse of any 
tooli. IT. W. vracnif. The Onn, p. 144. 

lookjr (lok'l), a. [< loek^ + -y i.] Having looks 
or tufts. Siervood. [Bore.] 
lockyortflok^Ar), n. X<ME. toll!ycf;<’ * 
-per, -tori. The name remains in the e 
tooiwerj A locksmith, 
looo Cl5'ko),n. [Short for loco-tfced.] 1. Same 
astoco-wcea.— 9. A disease of animals resulting 
firom eating loco-weeds. The bnln of the animal la 
affected; it commonly loeee both fleeh and atrength, and 
death ensuea, though not neoemarily aeon. See toeo-wefd. 
loco (15'k5), e. f. [< loeOf u.] To poison with 
the loco-weed or crazy-weed. [Western U. S.] 

We tefeired to a onrious iffeotion which ezIaU among 
horaeeln north^weaternTezos, known aa“grasa-ataggera, 
which Is caused by eating the ** loco-weed," which gives 
rise to the saying that the horsee are toeoMf. 

fiisisnes. Xra. 178. 

looooesfiioxi (lo-k^sh'qn), n. [< L. hous, a 
place, + cdMtc(n-), a yielding: see locus amdees- 
sion,] The act of giving place. [Bare.] 
dtato (Ifi^kd si-tA^). [L,: tooo, abl. of 
locus, place ; citato, abl. of eitatus, pp. of eitare, 
cite: see loeus and efto.] In the place (previ- 
ously) cited. Generally abbreviated loc, cit or 

It Ct 

loeodeBCrlptiya (Id^'kfi-df-skrip^tiv), a. [< L. 
loeus, a place, + E. descriptive.] Describing a 
particular place or places. Maunder, [Bare.] 
loco-^Uacaag (Id^'ko-di-zOz'), n. A ^sease of 
horses resultiug from eating the loco-weed or 
crazy-weed, ^o called grass-staggers. See 
loco, V, t, [Western U. S.J 
locofoco (15-k6-fd^k6), n. [A manufactured 
term, ignorantly made in 1884 on tho model of 
looomome, a word just then becoming familiar, 
and supposed by the inventor of the word loco- 
fooo to mean ‘ self-moving,’ whence locofoco, in- 
tended to mean ‘ self-luting,’ < L. locus, place, 
+ focus, a hearth (ML. a &o) : see locus and 
focus,] If. A kind of self-lighting cigar: so 
called in New York in 1834,— 9t. A motion- 
match.— 8. leap,] In U, S, hist,, one of the 
equal-rights or radical section of the Demo- 
oratio party about 1885 ; by extension, in dis- 
paragement, any member of that party. The 
name was given In dlnslon to an Incident which occurred 
at a tumultnoui meeting of the Democratic- party in Tam- 
many Hall, Mew YorkTin 1886^ when tho radl<^ faction, 
after their qpponenti had turned off the gaa, relighted the 
room with omdleabythe aid of locofoco matohea TlieLoco- 
fooo faction aeon dlaappaared, but the name waa long naed 
for tho Uemoontlopufy in general by itabppcuenta. Often 
in the abbreviated f onn Lvoo (pi. LoeotX 

Here'a full partioulan at the patriotic loeofoto move- 
ment yesterday, in whiob the wlugs waa ao chawed up. 

XWetens, Martin Chusilewit, zvi. 

On thenezt day the "Courier and Enquirer "dubbed the 
equal rights party the loeo^/oeos, add the name clung to 
them. W, &. Sumner, Andrew Jackson, p. 87L 

locomotion (lo-kf-md'shqn), «i. [b F. locomo- 
tion B Sp. tooomooion as Pg. locimogSo b It. 
loeomosione, < L. locus, a place, -H fifofto(fi-), a 
moving: see foetid and motUm,] Movement 
from ^aoe to place; progressive motion, as of 
a living being or a v^icle; the act of moving 
from point to point; also, the capability of 
moving in this manner, 

A olodL m mlll,^a lathe moves ; bnt, as no change of the 
place of the machine is produced, such motion is not to- 
omotton. Brand and Cox. 

Every act of teomattm implies the ezpenditure of cer- 
tain iuternal mechanical forces, adapted in amounts and 
dlreottona to balance or out-balonce certain ezternol ones. 

St Slptmeer, Frin. of Biol., I £8. 

The subjection of the whole dviliied world to a single 
rule removed the chief obstacles to kfcomotitm. 

Lttky, Eurqpean Mends, L 247. 

lOCOmoUve (15-k^m5Hiv), a, and fi. [b D. 
lokomotiqf b G. loeomoHo b Dan. Sw. lokomtt- 
tiv as F, locomotif ss Sp, Pg. It. looomoUvo, a., 
Utcomotiva, n,, < L. locus, a place, 4* ML. mo- 
tieus, moving; see motive,] I. a, 1, Moving 
from place to place: ohang^g place, or able 
to efleot change of (its own) place: as, a loco- 
motive animal. 

The Spanish troo|>s. . . . surronnded by their women 
and oonatantly inoreaung swarms of children, ooDStltuted 
a iocomaUm city of considerable population. 

jrotfey, %itoh Bepubllo, II. 648. 

In one of tha logemeUm forms, as a maduaa, the course 
taken, otherwiae at random, con be daaorlbed only as one 
which oairlee it towards tha light, whare dagresa of light 
tnd darkneaa are preaent 

B.^MNcsr.lMtacf Ethical IS. 
9. Having the power to produce motion, or to 
move (aomething else) from jdaoe to |daee: aS| 


a locomotive omn of tha body; a locomottm 
engine.— 8. Oi or pertaining to looomothNi; 
locomotory. 

I shall consider thdr motion, or loeomeUm fsealty, 
whereby they convey themselvee from place to place. 

Berkam, Fbysloo-Theology, It. a 
awiifiw See n. — Loccauctiva iianan.lD 
iSr^nrot^z of a hydraM^^ iSjeSSSr.- 
Inoomotlve power, any kind cf moving power, bnt e^ 
dally steam, applied to the transport of loads on lana Aee 
niffwag,— Locomotive pupa Beemn 
IL n. A steam-engine which travels on 
wheels turned by its own power; specifically, 
an engine designed and adapted to travel on a 
railway; a railroad-engine. Looomotlvea deaignod 
to trmvd upon the ground or ordinary highways and to 
draw load! are more commonly called frodfon-eNgliMi; 
and thoie naed upon common roads and dctlgnad to carry 
pasaangers are oalled ftoom-iMvotM or ifsom-cafTtogiMb 
(See erodfoii'etiyaM and dsam-eamCgf.) Amerioan loom 
motives are diatingulahed from those oonstrnoted la 
other countries by the ezterior position of the cyUndan^ 
the absence of heavy framing, the nse of bogiea a system 
of snspension by means of ban or levera. and oertatn 
minor features, such as the cow-catcher and ilngla head- 
light The eaiential parts of a locomotive are the boUer 
(nsnally long, hoiiaontal. and of the "locomotive type" 
(see lucomoow-Mlwl with many tubesX the rnniilng«ear 
or wheebaystem, ana the engine proper, this being a ooUf 
ble'Oyllndar, reveriing, hlgb-jireaanre motor, of which tho 
ezhauat-ateam la thrown Into the smoke-stack to urge the 
draft of the Are. The various wheel-systemi ampfoyed 
have given rice to special types of looomotlvea. Baa 
pa mnger 4ocomottV0, mtUehinfioeomoiiee, tank-loeomeHm, 
etc., below. SeealeocutundarBosisngfreiWtoa— lac^ 
truck locomotlvs, a locomotive haring a truck with a 
pair of wheela under Its rear end, as well as a trnCk in 
hont of the drlring-wheris. Such loGomottvea are uaeA 
for sharp ourvea and ateep gradea.— BtfglaaHtapk Ip- 
pomotlvt, a locomotive haringatank on eaohaldeof the 
boiler.^ Ckunpcimd locom ot iv, a form of locomotive in 
which is embodlM the prlnofole of the compound steam- 
engine.— Opmpircissd-air moomotlvc. a locomotive 
which is driven by oompremed air carried in strong tanks 
filled by oompreaaora at statlona. In some co m pre se ed-alr 
locomotivee the air is heated on its way to tha oylinden, 
either by the direct application of heat or by the mjeotlon 
of steam. Such locomotives have not come into pmlcal 
ttte.-0giisollda11ou loomnotlvi. eSee contAdaUim. 
— Doulus-siular locomotive, a locomotive which hae 
■ the rear of the tender provided with a pilot, or oow-catohm^ 
•o that It may be run with either end in front. It has a 
two-wheel truck in front of the drlvlim-wheela, the latter 
being ttsually two in number.— DonuMfStOB lOOOOIO- 
tfvo, a locomotive each cylinder cf whion naa two plitona 
with rods projecting from each end, and working on oraid^ 
pins net at 180 degrees from each other. Steam Is'admtt- 
ted alternately to and ezhausted from the ipaoe between 
the pistona and the spaces between the pistons and the 
oyliude^heada. The nsnsmlsaion of power from the pl^ 
ton-rods to theorank-pins la through oroaa-heads and eco- 
necUn ' - • • 

receivl . 
a balanoi 

to removiT in thla way some of the infernal dliturUiif 
forces of the locomotive. The practical dilBonltlea of the 
nrstem have, however, been fatal to Its eztensiTe adopdon. 
Also oalled douNe-cyUnder ItoomoCfsa— ifoiiblg-niMk 
tank-looomotlvt, alocomotive which has two trndu, aid 
oarriei boiler and tender on a slngleframe. Thecylindms 
are attached to the truck that oarrlea the boilar, the wheda 
of this truck being the drlring-wheCls. The other truck 
supports the tender. Aoommon form has riz coupled driv- 
ing-wheels on the forward track, and a alz-wheued trnek 
atlbe rear under the tank. Called in the United States 
Satan*B loeomcgw.— Fbrilcss locomotive, a looomotivi 
driven by steam generated from highly heated water oa^ 
riod in strongly oonstrnoted tanks. From snob watSR 
on a reduction of pressure upon it, aatnratad steam win 
bo generated under the law of related preaaure and tam- 
peiwture of saturated steam. The inpply of heated water 
Is provided and pumped Into the tanka at atationa, and the 
tanks sre protected from nroid loai of heat by hwinauF 
latlng material.— Four-bynndor loeomottik a looomo- 
tlve with four cylinders and two systems of drlring-whaClB. 
I'he fomvcyllnder locomotive known os Fairtle'e has two 
boilers with a donble fore-box between them, thetwo parte 
of tho flre-boz being separated by a water-leg, end the 
whole being oarrieff on two center-pin trucks. Mayer’s 
fon^eylindor locomotive has a single boiler and fire-no^ 
and the qyllndera are located near the middle of the boiler. 
— Pkwlgfit^looomotlvs, a locomottve tor drawing frrelglit- 
traini. Great tractive powerat the sacrifice of speed Is 
attained in fndght-looomotivaa, through their adherive 
weight, large oyliuders, and drlving-whaals small as com- 
pared with the driving-wheels of paaoengai'doooiiiofelvaa 
-'Gearsd locomotive, a locomotive in whfob the mo- 
tion of the engine la conveyed by gearing to the travdlng- 
wheelL as in many traotion-engfnea androad-rollers. (A 
St Kwtghi.) Geared locomotives having toothed dririni^ 
wheria, the teeth of which engage a radq ore used for atcep 
gradaa in mountain luttwaya-liliio-loecmoMVfoalooo- 
motive for nie in mines, and peonliaily eoostraotad to 
adaptlttoranauooeisfriOyonallppeiTtrackB. Wlthm4 
adhaaive w^ht^ It has alao all fta wneaia coupled.— 
fill lOCOmoilVCb o tope of freight-engine with tteee 
ooupied drivlng-wheds on each alda, and a awiiiginf 
two-wheelcd track in front The front pair of drivsn 
are made without a flam to facilitate uw pemlnff of 
iiiimii Ilf limit lailliii rimunffii loiMimiilnrii a liimi 
motive for drawing paaaengermav. B p oad laaouimtat the 
•acrifleo of power in paasangar-loonmottfoa. the peenWaf 
oharaoterlaaca of whioh are laive drlving'^imeela and m- 
glneshariiigaiicrtatrokeslnooaipariaoowicbthadlams- 
for^ th^ nirim- ladfDMaflk loeoaSE^^ 
mottvt which baa Ita tmik rianad upon and maik« 
downward over the sides of Urn hoQer, aftortho wmmm. 

at a aaddli.— Mnofe-ll “ * 

tone In pubUo atraela 

fnltankeiqaad 




to note tbo lAtte noinim. It li frtaaentlj oombtned 
with ft MftMigiMftr in one ftnd tbo mn« yehlfllt.— 
iwttoliuf-looQmottiw,ft Ini^t'loo^ bnyluff the 
peonliamw of iti oUh oarrled to on extreme point to 
•lept it to the henyy work of lUrtlng end Howly moving 
heayy tndni in iwitohing at itfttioDft Galled in England 

a looomotiye per> 

manontbr oonneoted with Ite tender.^ Tn-WllMlodrio- 


The Bprisg ii 9 «)d in place of a weight to'ooiitrol 
the uaety-valve of a locomotive. 

looomotiTe-boQer (16-k^m6'tiv-boi^]6r), a. A 
fonn of boiler in which the fire-box in connected 
by a number of flues with the amoke-box under 
the chimney : so called becauae comiuonly used 
in locomotive enginea. 

lOOOmot l Te-Cftr (Td-k^mo'tiv-kttr). n. A loco- 
motive and a railway^arria|ge combined in one. 

100cnil0ti76neu(ld-k^md'tiv-nea),a. Same aa 
loeomoUifiii/, 

lOCOmo t ive-pTLinp (Id-kfi-md'tiv-pump), n. The 
feed-pump which auppuea water to the boiler 
of a locomotive. 

lOOQUnOtiTlty (Id'k^nm^tiv^i-ti), n. [ss F. hteth 
moUntiU; aa locomotive + The power of 

locomotion; ability to change place. [Rare.] 
Tha moat supert) edlfloe that ayer was oonoeiyed or oon- 
ilraoted would not equal the smallest Insect, blest with 
sight, fading, and fooomoCMty. Brytm, {Latkank) 

locomotor (lo-k^mo'tQrbn. and a. l<TkL, loeo^ 
motor, < L. locus, vIboo, 4- fnotor, a mover: see 
looua and moior. Ct. locomotion, (oeomoUve.'] 1. 
n. One who or that which movea from place to 

1 >laoe; anything tliat haa or gives the power of 
ocomotion. [Bare.] 

Zf the hae>ana-<]ry were once up, they rkangaroosi would 
show as fair apair of hind shifters aa the experteat 2 o 0 o> 
motors In the colony. Lofito.lSlia, p, 182. 

The theory of oomponsatioii between electric tooomotors 
working upon the same oirenit was adyanoed several years 
■go^ wemei' Siemens. JSUeL ilee. (Kng.X XXI vT 270. 

IL c. In physiol., of or pertaining to locomo- 
tion; having the function of locomotion: aa, a 
locomotor organ ; a loeonwiar function. -Loco- 
.motor ataxiiL seeaitosto. 
looomotoirial (lo^k^mo-to'ri-^), a. [< loco- 
motory, locomotorium, + -al.] Of or pertaining 
to the loeomoforium, or to locomotion; loco- 
motor. [Bare.] 

loeomotmiim (I5'k^m9-td'ri-um)| n. ; pi. foco- 
moioriai;^), [NL., neut. of locomotorius, loco- 
motory : see foeomotor,'} In IHoU, the motive 
apparatus or motor meehaniam of the l>ody, 
oonaiating of the muaclea aa the active agenta 
of locomotion, and of the bonoa as the pasaivc 
fulcrums and levers by which muscular power 
is applied. 

looomotory (lo-k^mo'to-ri), a. [< XL. locomo- 
torius. < locomotor, locomotor: see loeomotor,'} 
Pertaining to or eonoemed in locomotion ; poa- 
sesaing the power of moving or of causing mo- 
tion; locomotive. 

looO-pUu&t (Id'kd-plant), n. Same aa locft-weed. 
lOCmitiTe (ld-k$-rea'tiv), a. [< L. locus, a 
1 ^ 0 , + E. resUoe, q. v.] Staying in one place : 
a correlative of locomotive, [Humoroua and 
rare.] 



looo-weed (lo^kO-wdd), 91. [< Bp. loco, mad, 

oraiy (of uncertain ori^n), + E. veedK’] Any 
one of several leguminous plants producing the 
loco-disease in animala. Amcng them are Asiega- 
humolHmtmus and A, HomKL with several other species of 
te scans, and Ositeptolwmocrtf^ The poisonons dement 
bssnot Iwen eslimwuitil^ Also oslled eroiy* 

Xioerlail (ld'kri-(m), a. and ft. [< L. Locri, < Gr. 
Aospol, a people m Greece, also a city, L. tocris, 
< Gr. Aoipic 0 L. Locris), Loorift, their coun- 
try*] X. o* Pertaining to Locris in Greece, or 
to the city of Locri in Magna Gmcia.— Looilaa 
msAa Bee omnIs. 

Xl a. An inhabitant of Locris in Greece; 
apeeifloally, one of those who occupied die 
mio detached divisions of ancient Locris on 
Malian and Eubesan golfs and on the gulf 
Oorlnth, called respeotively the Epienemid- 
Urn and Oj^Uan Zoorians and the OgoUan Ao- 
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In hot, sodl,, and onaf., having one or more lo- 
culi or cells: used chiefly in compounds, as 
unilocular, bUocular, etc. 
locate (lok'v-l&t). a. [< loc^us + -otoi.] 
Having loculi or cells. 

locolatod (lok' 9 -i&-ted), a. [< loeulate -I- -ed^.] 
Same as loeulate. 

locale (lok^ul), a. [<L. loctdtie,aoell: seeZeea- 
htsA A loculus or cell, 
loonli, n. Plural of loculus, 
locnlicidal (lok'O-li-si'd^), a. [< L. loculus, a 
cell (see lomdus), 4- eesaerc, out.] In hot,, de- 
hiscing through the back of the 
loculus or cell of a seed-vessel— 
that is, by the dorsal suture of the 
carpel. Compare setftieidal, 
loomicidally (lok'fl-li-siM^-i), 
adv. In a loculicidal manner. 

Enevc, Brit,, TV, 149. 
loonlosejlocalons (iok'u-ld8,-lus), 
a, [< L. looulosus, full of little i iw 

cells, < loculus, a cell : see Uumlus,} himM % 
In hot,, eo&l., and anat,, divided 
by internal partitions into loculi ^ 

or cells. 

locolos (lok'u-lus), n.; pi. loculi (-11). [L., a lit- 
tle place, a compartment, box, cell, dim. of 
locus, a place: see Zocim.] 1. A little place or 
space ; a cell: a charaberiot; Muerally, in Iwt, 
anat, and zodl,, one of a number of small com- 
partments or cells, separated from one another 
by septa, as in the tests of f oraminif era ; specili- 
oally, in corals, one of the spaces between the 
septa of the calcified cup or th(«ca. spcdfloally, 
in lot, : (a) An ulthe^c«ll ; the mo or tbeoa ooiitaining the 
polleii. (&) The cell, or one of the eSUs, in a fruit, in which 
the seed in lodged. Compare ZomUiml 
8. In auojent catacombs' and tombs of some 
typos, a small separate chamber or recess, for 
the reception of a body or of an urn, etc. When 
the bodyl^ been placed in the locului the opening wai 
closed with a slab of marbia or was otherwise built up. 
Sec ouu under einmury and eohnittoHiChm.— Archime- 
dean loovaus, a piisile ooDBlstlng of an ivory square out 
into fourteen piooea to be put together after having been 
taken ajMrt. 

locum-tenenoy (lo^kum-te^ngn-si), n . The office 
or employment of a locum-teneus; the holding 
of a place by temporary substitution. [Bare.] 

Wanted, by an M. B. and G. M., Edinburgh, an Indoor 
assistancy or Loeum Tmumey, 

Aoneg, Na 8410, p. 84 of Advts. 

looam-tenans (lo'kum-tB'nenz), n, [ML., < L. 
locum, acc. of locus, place, + tenens, ppr. of 
tencre, hold: see locus and tenant Hence, 
through F., HeuteHanf] One who holds the 
place of another; a deputy or temporary sub- 
Kiitute. 

loenpletelyf (lok'fl-plst-li), adv, [< Vocupleto 
(s OF. locuplet, \ L. locuples {rptel-), rich In 
lands, rich, cmulent, < locus, a place! 4- ^jdere, 
fill, plenus, full:, see complete, etc.) + -Zy®.] 
KicHly. 

Bedbeumentised most ZocHptoatfy. 

Nmihs, Lenten Staffs, 
locos (16'kus), H,; pi. loci (-si). [< L. ZoetMr, OL. 
stlocus, a place. From L. locus are ult. E. Zo- 
eal, locality, etc., Wm, lieutenant etc., locate, aUo^ 
cate, allom, collocate, couch, dislocate, etc.] 1 . A 
place: spot; locality,— 9. In anat, some place, 
specifically named by a qualifying term.— 8. In 
pMth,, a curve considered as generated by a 
moving point, or a surface considered as gener- 
ated by a moving line; the partly indetermi- 
nate positiou of a point subject to an equation 
or to two equations in analytical geometry : a 
curve considered as generated by its moving 
tangent or by a moving curve of which it is 
the envelop; any system of points, lines, or 
planes defined by general oouditioiiik and, in 
general, partly fnaetorminate.— 4. In optics, 
the figure formed by the foci of a set of xienoils 
of convorging or diverging rays; an optical 
image.— 6. A place or passtm in a writing; 
in the plural, a collection of passages, espe- 
cially from tne Scriptures or other ancient 
writmgs, methodically selected and arranged 
as bearing upon some special topic or topics 
of study; a catena; a book or work consisting 
of such a selection— CkmsrsgatiOB of 


on that iubffot.—LoeaB dilisILlii lew, the i 


was oomnittad.— ZdoSha in duo. ffiariaoB in 
whhib: a Short phnuM UMd In law. In a9Sms of wSSiMb 
to deiteiato the area of land upon whloh tha traapaM Is 
•Uegairto have been oommittad: as, tha loom ^ oho wm 
part of an abaudonad highway.— Aoous iilgair,ua aub- 
stantla nf^ (which see^ under iuMofteji— Loons po^ 
fImtttS antions,theaiitarior perforated spaoeatthaDBia 
of the brain, near the entimnoa of tha Sylvian OiBore.* Lo- 
cus psriMtiis pOBtlottS, the^poatperforatui, orpostorl- 
bnun, tha posteiior parfenatad ipaoa, or pons TuinL— 
Loons pismtsntlM. a point or space of ume for repen- 
tanoa; ihfoift a point in a parson’s oourseat which It is not 
yet too lata to ohaiiga his legal position; the poaaIhUlty 
of withdrawing from a coiitomplatad obligatioD or wrong 
before being committed to it.— Loona niddll the plaoe 
of tha seal: a phrase (nsually abbravlatad to L. A)nsad In 


a 0 ^ of a sealed liiitrament, tp Indloata where 
a seal wm affixed to tha original, and in some of tha United 
States allowed to be need M and instead of a common law- 


a qneatlon before a trlbunuL— Nodu lOOUS, the locus of 
the nodes of a system of curves, 
lociurt^ (16'kuBt), n, [< ME. loeuate as F, locuste 
as Pg. It. loousta SI AS. Umust, < L. loemta, a lo- 
cust, a shell-fisli. Of. lohster, ult. friim the same 
source.] 1. One of the ozuiopterous soltato- 
rial insects of the fkmily Aeridiida, popularly 
known as grasshoppers, and more correctly 
called shoruhomca grasshoppers. Thus, Jtoeftg 
MounkAn loeutt Is a common, popular, and book name of 
CakatSMu or Mdanopiua gteis, also p^ulariy known 
by its other name of the uettom or hakfiit 


Loousti, in this sons^ are allied to the long-homed grass- 
hoppen and the cilohets, but differ from them in bavins 
shorter antennis and bodies and limbs more robnet Their 
hind legs are large and struuL which glvca them great 
p fn r 



power in leap- 
ing. Tboirman- 
dlblen and max- 
ills are strong^ 

■harp, and Jag- 
ged. and thoir 
food oonilsta at 
the le.vM uid hrif 

green stalks ot nutumiM.®. 

plants. They have colored elytra and largo wingx disposed 
when at rest in straight folda They lly wolirbui are of- 
ten conveyed by winds to distances which th^ could not 
have attained by their own power. Their ravages are well 
known. Locusts arc eaten in many countries, roasted or 
fried. They are ufton preserved in lime or dried in the sun. 
The most criobrated species Is the migratory locust of the 
East, PaeAutulw miyratoriui. It is abont 84 inches loitf, 
greenish, with brown wing-covers marked with black. Mi- 
gratory locusts are most commonly found In Asia and Afri- 
OB, where they frequently swarm in countless numbers, 
dMkonlngthoiilrln iheir exountons, and devouring every 
blade of the vegetation of tho land they alight on. 

8. An orthopterous saltatorial insect of the ge^ 
uuB l/0custa,tumily Locustidof.'^S, Ahomopter- 
ouB intieot oi the genus Cicada, family dcaaidw, 
such as the harvest-fly. Cicada tihieen, and the 
seventeen-year locnst, or periodical cioada^CZea- 
daseptendedm. Bee cut under CZecrdtcZcc. [tl.S.] 
—4. A cockchafer; a beetle. [North. Eng,]— 
Bald locust, a locust of an undetermined tpeciec. 

And the bold tocuaf after his kind. Lev. xL 18. 


te areen-smped loenirtk TragoooMe 

(or CMmarootpkala) wridifaseima, a grasshopper of large 
sloe and showy coloration, occurring mu through the United 
States and Canada.— Lobs-crestsd locust, an aoridlid of 
the genniTVflipMacrto, which oomprlSMSomeoftbelaigest 
insects known, certain of tho Central and South Amencan 
forms having a wing*cxptnse of 8 or 0 Incboa. The only 
United Btatee repreaeutative Is T, dm, which occurs In 
Tesu.- BefUthigliod locust, (kdf^sfiM/smiir^riteiiii, 
one of (he commonest of all grasshoppen In the United 
Stntea a near ndativo of the Booky Mountain locust, but 

non-migntory, and Mightly smaller and thorter-wlngM.— 
‘ “■ “ * " 

Vfdus, 

permanently portions 

and the adjoining British poswsiloniL and migrating in 
immense swaims through several of the Westem States 
and territoriea, doing Incalculable damagOb It Is a little 
over an inch long, and of agraylsh-greenoolor, with wings 
whloh when oloeed reach some distance beyond the end of 
the abdomen. Bee outs under CttetoiHS.— lOfantOSIt- 


(lok'fl-lf^msiit), 91. [< L. ZoottZo- 
pp iuim ii j a case, bibx, cell, < loeulus, a cell: aee 
IseulHi.] In same ae Zocukir 

]M9faaiHtaB(IokVfl-Wmen'tum), 9i.; pi. Zoon- 

temtes XL.: see ZocNZtediif.] Jnbot, 

.. r<LL.Zo 0 iiZarf»,kepti]i 
I a toK, ebll: see loemm.’l 


eotmgoftom— Onapltelooai^ teMiqpidoZ.- denins 
locL teM^^Ctooms'trlolpfnis.alocmsiDs^ 

anterior on tha Soor of the fbnrth ventriola of the brain. 
Zt la oansadby the substentla femiginsa.— Locus daasi- 
ons (pL Zeri iUusUth n standard passage, aqiedally In an 
ancient anthoi^ a passage which exemplitlas the meaning 
of a word or affords information with special oleamcas or 
fnllnesa, or which Is the principal or original anthor- 
on a snl^eot, and is aoooidingly regnJiriy dted In books 


year locust, the periodical dcada. 
locnst^ (Ifi'kust), V, i, [< loeuathn,'] To devour 
and lay waste like locusts; ravi^^. [Bare.] 

TUsPhlllpand the Uaok-faoed swarms of Spain . . • 
Gome lootuSing upon ns, eet us npb 

Ttrmimn, Qoeen llsiy, IL L 

loenst^ (Id'kust), 91. 1. A well-known tree of 
the United States, Bobinia Pseudaeaeia, wi& 
thorny branohes, delicate pinnate leaves, and 
dense olusters of white heavily eeented flowers. 
The wood Is heavy, hard, itrongfand vetydnrablc^ andns^ 
fnl for treenalla posts, turnery, ate* The tree Is «ten- 
■Ivdy planted for ornament, and also m a tlmbo^tree. It 
■nffenfrom attacks of the locust-borer. Also caned Ute 
or wsBotolote, andihlisorbiutoidaeMto. Therdated 
ii jrmmwtoana Is uso called ZoeiiM. The loonet-tree of 
Gniau and the Weet Indies Is Hymeemu (hmhmH, In 
the West Zhdlas,teig i i te ieoKeees and JL stew of the 
MoMakkmm are also ettUed Imet 
9. Tnie carob-tree, Ceratotda JSUigua. Bee Oo- 
ratonie and ouroh.— 8. The wood of the loeust- 


tM.— 4. A olnb or billy lued by polioemen: 
«o called beoauee oommonly made of locuet- 
wood* JLooal. IT. B.]— loonit of the Wait 
“alia— nOlt^ 

HftihnuiwlthpltikflowenoiUttTated^ 

from the AlliiffhRiilei.^^nMniny M/MniA gfiaoig. 

m itnall tree with Olamiiij nmnohleti and leaf -itilkit and 
larger ttowen than the bnatlyloouit^ from the lame region, 
(gee alioAoiurg-toetift and wa$r4omut,) 

Lociurta (l^kus'ty), n, [L,: eee loeuaih} 1. 
A genuB of orthopterous insects founded by 
liinnoDus (1748), made type of the Loeuaiariwot 
Latreillo (1807), (a) The Loemtoof LatreOlo ii oharao- 
terised by a Hander fonn with long tegmiua not ooellatad 
in the male, the abdomen of the male ending In two long 
Inonrved prooeaiea, ample winga and aonminate front. 
XoeuHainlhiaaenaoliitnotly an did World genna. (b)The 
Itomma of Leaob(18t7)ooTTeiponda to LatraUe'a w^poda, 
and bdongitothefamilyHemifthi— acfronmilanoewhioh 
haa led to great oonf uilon» for the law of prlorUy In io< 
dlogioal nomenelatore prevent! the adoption of Loaoh’i 
Hie of the generio name Looutta, with the result that the 
true loonita are not Lomutid m , bnt Aeriditdm, 

2, [f. 0 .; pi. loewttm (-td).] In the spilcelet 
of grasses. 

iKKmste (l$-kuB't8), n. pU [NL., pi. of L. lo- 
CNgfa,a marine shell-fish, a lobster: see foovgfi,] 
A di^sion of macrurous decapod crustaceans, 
such as the Palinuridmf or spiny lobsters. 
liOOllltari»G^ku8-tftM-8),n.j>f. InLatreille’s 
classification, a group of orthopterous insects; 
the loonstarians, corresponding to the modem 
family LoewtHdw {b). 

loouBtarlan (16-kus-t&'ri-f^), n. [< Loensta 4- 
-arian.] A locust-Uke Insect; one of the Xoceg- 
forto, as sundry green or long-homed grass- 
hoppers, katydids, etc. 

locost-boan (lO'kust-bSn), n. The fruit of the 
earob-treo. Bee Ceratoato. 
looiut-ber^ (Ifi'kust-ber^l), n. The frait of 
the West Indian locust, J^amima eariaoca; 
also, the tree itself. 

loonst-bird (16'kust-b4rd), n. The rose-colored 
starling, Pastor roaeus: so called from its de- 
vouring locusts. £/. B. Tristram* 
loeoBt-borer (Id^kust-bdr^^^r), a. A londcom 
beetle, OyUeM )*obinkB or C. pieti^ which pores 
the locust-troo. See cut under dyUene* 
loenst-eater (16'kust-d^tdr), a. A book-name 
of birds of Bwainson’s genus OryUivoray as G* 
gryllivora, the long-tailed locust-eater; a da- 
yal. See CoifaiehuSf Lalage, 

Zioonatella (Ifi-kus-ter^), a. [NL. (Kaup. 1829), 
< F. looustelle: hoc hcuatcllc.'] A genus oi smaU 
sylviiue birds, the looustelles. 
looustelle (Ifi-kus-ter)* n. [< F. loousteUe^ so 
oalled with ref. to its note, which resembles that 
of the grasshopper, dim, of locusUff < L. loeaata^ 
grasshopper, locust: see/ocas/i.] A grasshopper- 
warbler; one of 
several Mmall 
sylviine birds 
of Europe 
which make a 
chirring, sibi- 
lant, or stridu- 
louB noise like 
that made by 
agrasshoppeT. 

Thatermlalnaefl- 
iiitOibatapecl^ 
appllea to theiK 
tieblrdaofamod- 


fagd, inoludln 
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loenst-dirlllip (le^kust-sbrlmp), a. Same as 
manWhskrimp* See SquUtida, StofMtopoda* 
lOOUSt-lm (Ifi'kust-trl), a. [< loeusi^ 4* free.] 
Bee tocuaf"* 

loeutioil (l^kfi'Bhgn), a. Ts F. locutUm ss Pr. 

B Bp. lodcion b Pg. locugBo a It. lo- 
euahna, < L. loci 4 tio(n-)* a speaking. < loeuiua* 
pp. of loqui, speak* Ct alUnmUon* cloeutkmA 

1. The act of speaking. 

Dentition and toeuBon are for the moat part oontempo- 
tarlea. amUh, i^ortraltiire of Old Age. 

2. Discourse: form or mode of speaking; phra- 
seology; apurase. 

1 hate theae Sgarea in foeuKon, 

Theae abont phraaea forc'd by oaramonle. 

iforiCoiK Bophontaba, 1. a 

loeutory (lok^f-tp-ri), a. ; pi. loeutoriea (-riz), 
r^sp-Pg. It. toeutoriOt< ML. toeutorium, a room 
for conversation in a monastery, < LL. loeator, 
a speaker, < L. loquif pp* heutua, speak: see 
locution*] A room for conversation; especial- 
ly, a place in a monastery where the monks 
were allowed to converse mtb those who were 
not connected with the monastery, when si- 
lence was enjoined elsewhere. 

So oama aha to the grata that they oal 
(1 trowa) loeuUfi^ Sir T* Mam, Woika, p. 1170. 

lodamf, a. See loadmn* 
lodanumt. a. Bee ladanum^ laudanum* 
lode^ (Idd), a. [Also less oommonly load; < 
ME. lode^ hd, a way, path, course, also a carry- 
ing, burden (whence K. < AS. Zdd, a 

way, course, journey, carrying, carriage, sus- 
tenance (= OHG. lettaf a procession, b Icel. 
Icidh ss Bw. led, a way, road, course), < Uthan 
It. Idth) (bOS. iman b OHG. lidan b Icel. 
\ha sss Goth, leithan), go, travel: see lead^. 
Lode, in a deflected sense and var. ffpeUing, ap- 
pears as load, a burden (see loa(fl)\ amo in 
comn. Itfelode, now Vmlihood^^ and in dial, form 
lade^*] If. A way; path.^ 2. A reach of water ; 
an open ditch for carrying off water from a fen. 

It waa by a law of aewera decreed that a new drayn or 
loda ahould be made and maintained from the end of 
Ohannoelora locfr unto Tylney Hmcthe. 

DuSosU'b liSbavking, p. srri. (HcUiwdl,) 

Down that dark long Mia ... he and hla brother 
duted home In triumph. Kinydey, 

8. A metalliferous deposit having more or less 
of a vein-like oharaotor— • that is, having a cer- 
tain degree of regularity, and being confined 
within walls. Ms aa used by minera it nearly aynony- 
moua with the term vstn aa employed by geoloslata, etc. 
The word would not be uaed for a flat or atratlned maaa. 
See vein and ofw-dapoatt.— OhamplOB lode, tiie moat pro- 
duotive lode In a mining diatrldt. The term la Ck>rulaU 
in origin, and la lltUe uaed in the United Statea. See 
msihsrAods* Alao oalled ouufrr-fMfr.— BOOVan lode,a 
lode having no eoaaan on Ita back or outerm See vein* 
lodo^, n, A Middle English form ox loacT^. 
Med, loaded^ (leaded), a* [< lode(8tone) 4- 
-edd.j Magnetized by being brought into con- 
tact with lodestone. 

Great JUnga to Wara are pointed forth 
like foodad Needlea to the North. 


Mrin, LamMop- 
•heto. Aneiuny 

If not the original Gnsdiopper-warhltr {ImumMIt 
looaateUewaatba ctrtMMa), 

bird flgured by 

Danbemn In **inaiiohea enlumlndea” (iTTSXealled Is Uh 
etiifrlfrbjJdontbelllard(1778X theMoCoeB^ nmatoof Bod- 
daart (IfbXor Syivia ioM ma of latham (ITSOX now Lo- 
emfaUs lunte or L. loeuMa. It inbabita temperate Bn- 
rtme and northern Afrioa. Another loouatelle la L* luaoA 
fimef, or Savl’a warbler. Both of theae are BrltlBh. 
mtkkia* here flgured. la AalaUe. 

IgNmitUUsa^kus'tiH]e),fi.pI. [NL.,<Xocti«to 
AfamUy ofGf^frfa. to)nntuaad 
hena in iSfl^ snd uiplled to the family now oaUed 
(which aeeX (1$ Kow identffled with the Xo- 
. jf Latrellle. In thla aenae it oontalna many 
winged and wlntf eaa genera, the former living on tree^ 
buabea, graaa, the latter among atooea and In daik 
plaoea. Ilie winged forma are known aa gmn gnmiuip- 
end ka^^dida, and the wfogleai onea u afona-wiiiifeifi. 
The aatnnai are very long a^ thread-like; the taral are 
uamdly four-Jolnted. The female hae a itrong, ezaerted 
oHpoitttor, nauaily more or leoa ourved and aeber-ahaped. 
^e elyfra of the male have a atrldulatlng apparatna at 
the beat. The tpeolea are found all over tlie world, at- 
"i** ki the troptea. The Bnropean ip^ea 
maUy ovlpoait In the ground, but In Amerioamany lay 
MS upon lesvea and twte and aometimea pene- 
the oreviooaof the eoftpm and atema of planKfor 
thla puipoae. 


11. 

lodemanf. loadxnaiiif (lod^man), n* [< ME. 
lodeman, < AS. Iddman, a leader, a guide, < Idd* 
a way, course, + men, man; sec fodei and man*} 
Same as lodeman, 

lodenanaga, loadmanagut (l6d^mftn-jj), n. [< 
ME. lodemenage, < OF. lodmanagSf usually lo- 
managSf lamenage, pilotage, < laman, a pilot, 
from a LG. form cognate with ME. lodeman: 
wee lodeman BXLd ~age.] Pilotage. Oonrta of lode- 
manage are held at Dover In England for the appointment 
of the dnaue Port plto 

Hla heibeigh and hli mone, hJa Mkmeneqa * , 

CAsuear, Oeu. Frol, to cTt., L 408. 

loda^diipt (Ifid n* A small fishing-vessel. 
Colea^Vt* 

lodennant. loudsmuf (Ifidz^man), n* [< ME. 
lodeman* lodeamon, lodyman; < Mrs, poss. of 
lodsi, 4- man.] A pilot. 

Aakyng hem anon 

If they were broken or aught woo-begon, 

Or hadde nede of Msmsn [var. Mman] or vitayle. 

Ckauoer, Good Womet^ 1. 1488. 

Alod4fmafirtoOoweU] . . . b^ a pUot fiw harffour 
and river duty. Mneyc* BrtL, XIX. oa 

lodofitar. loadftar (Idd'stl&r), n* [< ME. lode- 
aterre (dso lodateme, ladeateme b Icel, laid- 
haratklrna); < lodei + alar* Of. BffD. leideaierre 
ss MHG. Mtateme, G. leitatem ss Dan. ladeatfeme 
ss Sw. Manama, lodestar; as leadfi' 4- sfor. j A 
star that leads or serves to guide; especially, 
the pole-star: often used figuratively. 

Lnkkea to the fod a ginia whine flbe l^te fofllea 

Marts Afikm <£ H. T. aX L 761. 


lodge 

Loedatone to hearti, and lasditof to aa oia 

SUr J. Davies, Immortal of Soul, Del 

What loda-jfor'a friendly ray. 

When thine la hid, ahall guide the veaaM’a way? 

BryafO, Ihe Aaceoalon. 

lodegtone, loadstone (lOd^ston), n. [< lodei 4- 
aione.] 1. A variety of magnetite, or the mag- 
netic oxid of iron, which possesses polarity and 
has the power of attracting fragments of iron. 
Bee magnet* 

Eenowned Lood-atona, which on Iron aota 
And by the touch the aamc aloofe attraote. 

^vsrtsr, tr. of Du Bartaa'a Weeka L 9* 

They had alao another trioka by a LoadsMm placed In 
the Roofa to draw vp the yrem Image of the Bunna aa if 
It did then bid Seraina farewell. 

PtiraAoa FUgrlmaga p. 664 . 

2. A leading-stone for drains. lidlUweil, [Prov. 


(Idd'stuf). n. In mining, vein-stuff; 

all the material which composes the mass of a 
lode or vein, including both gangue (or vein- 
stone) and the ore which is assoouited with it 
Bee rein. 

Lodge (loj), n. [< ME, logge, loge, luge,< OF* loge, 
F7 %Ci a lodge, hut, cottage, b It. foppla, a gal- 
lery, < ML. lobkif laubia, a gallery, covered way: 
see lobby, from the same ML. source.] 1. A 
hut; a cottage; a houae affording merely the 
simplest aeoommodations; a temporary habi- 
tation ; with reference to the North Amerioan 
Indians, a hut constructed of poles and branolp- 
es, skins, or rough boards. 

Thar lopar 1 thare tentla vp the! gin bfgge. 

Sob. qfBrunns, p. ST. 

And ho a»w thame gz naked, and dneUe In hues and in 
oavea, and thalre wyfca and ihaire ohildre away fra thame. 

MS* Uneoln A, 117,190. (HagfowB.) 

The daughter of Zion la left aa a cottage in a vineyard, 
u a lodffo m a garden of oncamben. laa. L 8. 

0 for a Mye In aome vaat wfldemea. 

'CoUper, laak, IL l. 

There have been atrange moooaaini about my camp. 
They have been tracked Into my lodyss, 

J* P, Cooper, Laat of Mohlcani, zzvlil* 

2. A small house in a park, forest, or demesne ; 
a gate-house; also, a small house or cottage con- 
nected with a larger house : as, It porter’s lodge. 

Knight, yon have beaten my men, killed nw deer, and 
broke open my iodye. Shek*, M. W. of W., L 1. llA 

8. Any covered place of shelter, as a den or 
cave in which wild beasts lurk; in hunting, the 
shelter of the buck or doe.— 4t. The place in 
which a body of workmen were employed; a 
wurking-placo or workshop, especially one of 
masons or builders. 

Bor the lord that he ya bonde 

Mw faohe the prcutei whenever be go. 

S et yn the logye he were ytaka 
luohe deaeee hyt mysth iher make. 

Quoted in Rngdeh Uilde (K £.¥ B.X Int, p. csxaiz., note. 

The Iodye (the German word la **HUtte.'* It meant aa 
well the workahopaa the place of meeting, which In thoie 
dayi were Identical) itaelr nf the archlteet waa vary almilar 
to our faotoriea; it oonalated of one or more worUbcpaln 
which the workmen worked together. 

Mnylieh Gilds (E. E. T. 8.X Int, p. eiUv. 

6. A place of meeting for members of a secret 
society, as that of the Freemasons or the Odd 
Fellows; hence, a body of members of such a 
society meeting in one place, in either an indi- 
vidual or a representative capacity, in the latter 
case constituting a district or a grand lodge; 
also, among the l^eemasons, a meeting, ses- 
sion, or convention of sneh a body.— Of- A col- 
lection of similar objects situated close to one 
another. 

The Maldives, a fomoua kdys of lalanda. Dafiss* 

7, In mining, the bottom of a shaft or of any 
other cavity where the water of the mine has 
an opportunity to collect, so that it may be 
pumped out. The word sump is much more 
oommonly used in the United StateSri-aKaBA 
lodge, the prinolpal lodge or governing body of nemia- 
Bona. Itla praaidMoverty thegrand maaler, and haathe 
power of granting ohartera of affiliation, enforang unifor- 
mly ot ceremonial, and aettllng aU diqmtea mat miw 
■rlae between lodges under Ita charge. The oOoeit ef 
the gra^ lodge are chiefly delegatee Irani the reqpeotlve 
fod^ AaiiniUrlnatltnuoneiiati ainoogtheGoodTatt- 

pret. and pp. lodged, VN. todg- 
}gen, logon, Uagen, < OP. logofy 


Sdge (loJ)^t.; pret. and pp. lodged, jm* lodg- 
ing* [< hggen, logon, latgen, < OP. lopsr, 
F. logor, lodge, house, < loge, a lodg^ nut, c^ 
ti^; see lodge, a.] I. 1. To furnikh 
with a lodge or habitation, especially a tempo* 


lodge (Ipi)^. 
ing. 

FI 

a lodg^^^iial^tation, especially a 
rary one ; provide with a transient or tempoieiy 
plaice of atiode; harbor. 

Ye may aey to SOe hem thatyow i — — 
wim yow, that it wss the lyngt Mh jmd hfo fom 
Mssom(M* B. T. iiV2L i 


lodit 


ud hli^ojrte^hsd lM0i^ tl^e 


3602 

[Bare.] 


Thdr fMtheri mtt* to ituff our bedi and |»flloira ykdd- 
ing ni aoft and warm lodging* Hoyt Worka of Graatton. 


Lodged with mo unIi 


jr& MNoi. i(: L i7Vi». 8. PlMCofiert. 

Mf laid waa MgtA in the Duke'a Caatla 

pl*oe, or depSMHl^»pl»eo 
orforp^TOUonopfutoreaotaon: m, d”eCplMe fopemploMM. [u!b!j^ 
to^moMyluabank; to a complaint io4riiaSnM®.(ioj'infrhoua), ". A lioiiao In 

fmifi), fi. Bee knee^ S (a). 

it (loj'mgnt), «. [< lodge 

1. The act of iodging* or the state 
Lodged : as, the Mgmmt of money in 
a bank; the Utdgmefht of grass or, grain by a 
storm. 

There la a great lodgment of oirlllaed men on thla oon- 
Uneni. Jfaerettt Oratioui» L 2ia 

It would have been a worthy eocplolt indeed, If the arma 
of Venioeb by that time a greet Italian power had driTen 
out the Turk from hli llrat lodgement on Italian aolL 

Jf. A. Fremon, Veidoe, p, Sia 


I lay all nlid^t In the 


Mutant Bonnot on hla HUndneaa. 



8. To find an abode for 
pat in possession. 

Selden hdget the Civil Power of England in the King 
and the Faruiiment. SOdan, Table-Talk, lut., p. 11. 

4. To plant or implant; infix; fix or settle; 
place: as, to lodge an amw in one^s breast. 

So can I give no reason, nor I will not, 

More than a lodMd hate, and a certain loathing. 

Shak„ M. of V., iv. L «k 


K m ^ deposit, as of an accumulated mass; a 


lAC 

ge sehal lenge In your A im in year aaa, 

Mr OsiMgs# and Me dbwm SdgldS* & T. 8.X 1. USS. 

8. A floor or room above anotto or others; an* 
upper stony; especially, in the United States, 
one of the upper stories of a warehouse or other 
mercantile building, or of a factoiy. 

And hym she roggeth and awaketh aofte, 

And at the wynoow lep he fro the Iq^ 

Cfmuear, Good Women, L 8700. 
Kniyohna . . . feU down from the third Ugt and waa 
taken op dead* Aota xx. a 

4. A gallery or an elevated apartment within 
a larger apartment, as in a church, hall, bam, 
etc. : as, an organ-fo/f ; a hay-fo/7. 

I also to the ball, and with mnoh ado got np to the Iq/k, 
where with mnoh oonble 1 could aeo very welL 

Ptpytf l>isfy> Nov. 16, looa 
dock Of the loft See eo 0 k(/fAe imlt under eoaki.— On. 
Ml, on high; aloft Beoalq/t 

If thou 1^ in place where good ale la onlq/la , • . 
Meaurahli thou take the^ A. 

BabmBoekgd. JL T. Blp 8(t 


fiat: said especially of vegetation. 

Though bladed oom be lodgatf , and trees blown down ; 

Though oaatles topple on their warders' heads* 

Shak,t Macbeth, iv. 1. 66. 

6t. To entrap, as in a place of lodgment. 

JhuL Are those come in yet that punn*d bold Oaratach? 

M. Not yet sir, for I think they mean to lodge him ; 

Tike him I know they dare not twill be dangerous. 

Fleteker, Bonduca, iv. 1. 

The deer ia lodged, l*ve track'd her to covert; . . . 

Bush in at once. AddUm, Cato, iv. 2. 

xz. intrana, 1. To have a lodge or an abode, 

CBpeeially a temporarv one ; be furnished with in dyeinj, 

shelter and accommodation. Iodide (ldd'i*kl), n* Same as UtdieuUf. 

Than thei loged and pight teyntea and pavilouas, and lodicula (l{^-dik'fi-l((), e. Same as ktdieulc, 

1 , aSdletcthehoateb^aiylied. lodiCfile(lod'i-kul},n. Uh.lodioulaf^m.othdiw 

Merlin (B. £. T. s.). II. ICC. a coverlet.] In hot, one of the scales 

which occur in the flowers of some msses, in- 
serted on the receptacle Just outside the sta- 
mens. Also called squamula and palmla. 


a lodging. 

Certain publlok Lodgnumte founded in Chari^ for the 
nae of Travellem. MaundrOl, Aleppo to Jonxaalem, p. A 

4. Mint., a position or foothold gained from 
and held ag^st an enemy, as by an invading 
or a besieging army: as, to effect a lodgment 
on the euemy^s coast, or within the enemy’s 
lines. 

lodh-bark (Idd'bUrk), n. The bark of an East 
Indian sbrub or tree, Sgmploeoe racemoaOf used 


He Mgeth with one Simon a tanner. Aota x. & 

9. To have an abiding-place; dwell; have a 
fixed position. 

And dwells inch rage in softest bosoms then? Lodoicea (lod-^is^S-fi), tt. [NL. ^J. J. La Bll- 
And lodge such (Mng souls In litUe men? Pope. lardi5re, 1807),corruptiy for Aaodteeu, named af- 


ball). [Sootch.] 
loftar (Idf 'tdr). n. A lofting-iron. 
loltil7 (16rti-li}, advt 1. In a lofty manner or 
position ; in an elevated place ; on high.^9. In 
a lofty spirit ; with elevated feeling or puipose ; 
eminently : arrogantly; ha^htily. 
loffclneBa Odf 'ti-nes), N. l. The state or quality 
of being lofty or high ; remarkable height or ele- 
vation.— 8. ElevaSon of character, sentiment, 
orfeeling; the state of being elevated, as by high 
thought, or puffed up, as by prido or vanity ; 
grandeur; sublimity; haughtiness; arrogance. 

Wc hsve heard the pride of Host^ ... bis Iq^Unesi, 
and his srroganoy. Jer. xlviii. 80. 

Three po^ in three distant sges bom ; . . • 

. igntso) 


8. To bo deposited or fixed ; settle : as, a seed 
lodged in a crevioe of a rock. 

Nor let thy soul outitiive 
Against thy mother aught : leave her to heaven. 

And to those thorns that in her bosom hnUfe. 

SM.t Hamlet L 6. 87. 

4. To be beaten down or laid flat, as grain. 

Its straw makes it not subject to IfMfge, or to bo mil- 
dewed. Mortinnert Husbandly. 

lodgeabla (loj'^bl), a, [Sometimes also lodg- 
able; < lodge + -c62c.] Capable of affording a 
temporary abode, [Rare.] 

At the farthest end of the Tbwne East-wird the Ambas- 
sadour'a House was impolnted, but not yet <by default of 

acme of the lUng's Ofloe^ AodmAle. _ 

Sir 7. Pinettt lineUrrhUoxeiils (1066), p. 164. Lang Johnny Moir (Child's Hallsda IV. 877). 

lodged (lojd), p. a. In her., represented as ly- loellinglte (l(;ring-lt), n. [< Ldlling (in Ga- 
ing at rest upon the ground, as a buck, hart, rinihia) + -ifcS.l A native arsenide of iron, 
hind, etc. Also harbored and oouehanU FcAsg; a mineral closely related to arsenopy- 

lodgo-gato (loj'gftt), ft. A gate where there is rite or mispickel, 

a lodge or bouse for the porter or gate-keeper, lo 0 inograp&(l$-mog’ra-fl),g. Bee loimographv, 
lodgemoinl^ ft. Boo lodgment. 10088 ( 1^8 orlops), ft. (KQ.WBafltfesa.) uigeol,^ 


ter Loodlcc, a daughter of IMamyking of Troy.] 
A genus of palms of the tribe lioramm\ it is dis- 
tinguished by numerous stamens and many flowers in each 
oavlty of tlie spadix or fleshy spike. There is but one spo- 
oies. If. Seehetumm, a native of the Heycholles Islands, a 
magnlfloent palm, growing to a height of nearly lOO feet, 
and bearing at the anmmit a erowii of fan-shaped leaves 
some of wmoh are SO feet long and 12 feet bniad. At the 
age of AO yean the palm bean its flnt fruit, which reiehes 
maturity 10 yean later. Sec douCle eocoanut, under eoeoa- 
nict, 

lodomyti n. [A corruption of lodanum, lauda- 
num,} Laudanum, 


A pox ttpo’ their lodomy 
On roe had sio a sway; 

Four o' their men, thebnveat four, 
lliey bore my blade away. 

Lang Jtdmny Moir (CT 


lodgur (loJ'Ar), n. One who lodges; es] 


ipeciallv, 
ns in the 


house of another. 

Cairit thou me boat? 

Now, by this hand, I awoar, 1 sooru the term; 

Nor aball my Nell keep lodgm. 

8hak.t Hen. V., IL 1. S.% 
XAfigar ftinolllao, in ling, lau*, a right to vote oonfeired 
by Instate In 1S67 upon penona occupying lodgings in 
boronghs of an annual rental value of at least £10: ex- 
laaded to counties and aialmilatod to the household fran- 
chlninlSSA 

lodging (lojMng), n. [< UK loggjfng, logtma, 
Ingyng! verbal n, of hdge, r.] 1. A place of 
temporary residence; ogpecially, a room or 
rooms hired tor residence in the house of an- 
other; often used in this sense in the plural 
with a singular meaning, in Great Hrltain penons 
«< in lodgings ^ are ohatged for rooma and attendance^ and 


■ometfanae purohaae their own nroviatoniL bu 

hwqnantly are lerved by tha landlady in their 

with provlsioiia purehaaed and eooked on their order. 

And fourth withall to ther loggyng thqy went, 

The beet that they oowde tynae to ther entont 

GenarydeeCR. S. T. 8.^ 1. 687. 


originally, a oertoin loamy deposit in the val- 
ley of the Rhine; now, by extension, any de- 
tntal accumulation more or less resembling the 
original loess occurring in other parts of the 
world. The loesa ii a veiy fine loam, very homogeneous 
In oliaraeter, showing hardly any indication of stratlfloa- 
tfon, and oontaiiiing in numerous localities large quan- 
tities of land and fresh-water shells, as well as Imnes of 
land-animals. In porthem (7bina it vovori a vast area 
and is developed to a great thickness, and; being deeply 
eroded by the rivers^ has giveu rise to a very remarkihle 
topography. In the regions where the loess oeonrs It Is 
the most recent of the formations. The theories of Its 
origin are nnmeroua and the subject is one of great eom- 
ploxtty, so that “some akllfnl geologists, peouliarly well 
acQuaintod with the physical gemaphy of Europe, have 
styled the loess the most dlffioult ii^logloal problem* ** 
(Lyell.) Mnoh that is called loeia by some goologiats la 
certainly tiver-mud deposited In the ordinary manner. 
Lyell oonneeta ^e loess of the Bhine valley witr 


aotion; and Biobthofen oonaiders ii aa beyond dispute that 
the loesa of China is a aubahrial deposit, borne Iqr the wind 
to its preeeut reetlng-plaoe. 
loffBt, V. i. An obciolete form of laugh, 
loft^ (16ft), n. [< ME. kft, the air (cap. in the 
phr. a Uih, on loft), an upper room, < tcel. loft, 
now gpelled Umt, the idr, sky, an upper room, 


E Sw. Dan. loh, ceiling, loft, garret k AS. lytt, 
I Cf. algftS If, The air; the 


. I pfay, as we walk tell me freely, how do yon like your 
hdgUig, and my boat and the comity? 

/. WaUan, Complete Angler, p. 61. ^ 

«? « tlmH tonot « pewUMy UmeulifiC See wiTo/t (below), 

jftK/.jr. iMiMnatirmdaiibttitbnu. w 

S. FlMe of abode; harbor: eomv. _ . t .B.^i.a7ia 

watfeMAtwia>r*rtaMrMiM.ttNMr,, ?■ A room or .^e betr^ a oe^g or 11<^ 
olMLttMMNbU^SigSk iHff 8i)d the roof immediately above it; the 

"^^^.aoDiMiaplxxvL apace Mow a^ between the raftera; agarret. 




The first In IqfHneee of thought sorpais'd ; 

The next in majesty; in both the last 
Dryden, Lines under Milton's Picture In P. L. (fol. 1688). 

There may be a LqfUneee in Rentiments where there la 
no Passion. Adcfiio*i, Speotator, Na 880. 

■8FIL 8. Pride. PrmmpHont etc. See arroganee. 
loftuift 06f'ting), H, [< loft 4- -fwpl.] Upper 
part; ceiling. 

As he is awakening him, the timber passage and UJUng 
of the chamber hastily takes fire. 

Quoted in ChOd'e BaMnd»t VL 176. 
lofUng-iron (16f ^ting-i^^m), n. In golf, a form 
of club used in lofting a ball. Bee out under 
goif-elub, 

loto (16f 'ti), a. [< loft + -yl. Cf. G. , 
aSnal.l 1 . RaiROd in apace or dimenalona ; 
ed high up; elevated; very high. 

Cities of men with lojty gatee and towers. 

Mutant P. 1^, XI. 640. 

Ree lofty Lebanon his head advance. 

Pope, Messiah, 1. 86. 

8. Elevated in condition, character, or quality : 
raised above the common level ; characterized 
by eminence, dignity, sublimity, etc.; exalted ; 
impresaive. 

Thai lalth the high and Mty One that Inhabiteth eter- 
nity. lia. IviL 16. 

He knew 

Himself to sing, and build tbo lofty rhyme. 

Mutant Lycldai, L 11. 

A stem and UJiy duty. 

WMtHef , lines on the Death of B. 0. Torrey. 

8. Elevated in conceit ; manifesting pride or 
arrogance; haughty; ostentatious. 

The lofty looks of man shall be bumbled. lit. 11. 11. 

Lofty and lottr to them that loved him not. * 

8htJt.t Hen. VJIL, iv. a 68. 
■Bim. 1. Might etc. Ree lolL-^S. Sublime; exalted, state- 
ly, midestlo. nao grand.— 0, Arrogant, magisterial. 
lOff^ found), < 

. leel. lag, a felled tree, a lojg (sa Bw. diaL Idga, a 
felled tree, a tree blown down), lit. a tree that 
Mies’ prostrate, < Uggja ss Sw. ligga, lie: boo 
lie\ Cf. I). log, heavy, unwieldy (ooologgg, logy)} 
E. logjf « Sw. lo^, a ship’B log, and lau>^ fiS- 
Joel. I6g), from the same ult. souroe.] I, ti- 
1. A bulky piece or stick of unhewn timber; a 
length of wood as out from the trunk or a large 
limb of a tree; speoifioally, an unsplit stick of 
timber with butt^ ends ready for sawing. 

Ro waa he brought forth into the grene beside theohap- 
peH w*in the tower, 4 his head laia d^n vpon along m 
of tlmbro^ and there atrioken of. 

Mr T. More, Works, p. 64. 

8. Figuratively, a dull, heavy, stolid, or stupid 
person.. 

What a Iqg la this. 

To sleep such mualo out I 

Bmii. oimI FI, Captain, IL 8. 
ObSlBtmaslOg. SeeCMImM, 
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XL 0 . CkmitsFOAtedof logi; oondrtixigoflogi: log^ (log), h. [Heb. Ugh.'\ A Hebrew ligoid 
, _ meeenre, the eeren^-eecond part of ft betS, or 

about a pint. It eeeniB to have been of Baby- 
lonian origin, being one eixtiotii of a maxis. 


as, a lop oabin j al0pfortorbridge.^LQgoaMn, 
s otlilii or hot Irallt of loiNk tniheim or iMwi^ no^M 


the MidM^ npon siiothir,siid bsTiiig tho In^ 
md* or 


Log oibint orf of- 
ten uMd M dwdt 
Im In poor or 
tSmlj ■etUed re. 
glone where tlm- 
her 



Log Cabin. 
rHirrleon. Oneo 


iUM.^the eieotorsl 
oenmii for the 
preiidenojlnlStO^ 
in which r epree e n- 
tetlouc of log oe- 
binisndberrebicif 
herd older were 
oerried in the pro- 
oeMlonioftheper- 
tliaiiiofWlUiemm 

wromdy sttrlbtttlng 

him M one who had lived In a log cabin and dmnk hard 
older, and the enrecilon wai caught up by hli adherenti 

IMlQotantly ihe dipped her book under the foo-eoMh 
guOt, and a^ •*Oome In.’* Barpn^t Mag., LXXVL sa. 

Log oanos^ a canoe hollowed out of a single log.— Log 
noasSb a house built of Iqn fitted together, and smoothea 
on the inside, or on both aides. Log houses In new or 
thickly wooded regions of North America are often of 
considerable dse and well finished, 
log^ (log), 0 . ; pret. and pp. logged, ppr. log- 
fing. Ibgi, II.] U hane. To info 
logs. 

When a Tree Is so thick that after It Is It remains 
,sttll too great a Burthen for one Man, we blow it up with 
Qunpowder. />tHiu»<sr, Voyages, n. 11. 80. 

n. infraiM. To oat down treea and get out 
logs from the forest for sawing into boards, 
etc. : as, to engage in logging. 



Zjagmiid RteL 


10g2 (log), fi. [as D. G. log, < Sw. logg a Dan, 
log, a snip’s log, a piece of wood that ^lies’ in 
tho water; diif. from loel. Ida, a felled tree (> 
E. log^), but from the same ult, source, namely 
loel. Ug0a es Sw. ligga as Dau. ligge, etc., lie: 
see 1, NauU, an apparatus for measuring 
the rapidity of a sliip’s motion. , 

The most common form consists of a 

log-ohipb or thin quadrant of wood, of 
about five inches radius, fastened to 
alJnowouiidonaroel* Whonthelog- 
ohip ie thrown overboard, Its motion 
Is deadenod on striking the water, and 
Its distance from the ship, measured 
after a certain time on the line (which 
Is allowed to run out), gives approx- 
imately the speed of the ship. The 
chip Is loaded with lead on the are 
aide to make It float upright At IS 
or 16 fathoms from the ehlp a white 
rag marks off the stray-line, a quan- 
tity sulfioient to let the log-chip get 
dear of tho vessel before time Is 
marked. The rest of tho llne^ which Is from 150 to SXX) 
fathoms 16ng, Is divided Into eiiual parts by bits of 
string stuck through the straudsand dlstiiignishcd by tho 
wume of knots made In each, or In some similar way, as 
^ colored rags; hence these divisions arc called Iwoto. 
Inc length of a knot must bear the same proportion to the 
length of a nautical mile (see mtfe) that the time during 
which tho line is allowed to run out bears to one hour. 
Thus, using a twen^-elght second gliiaa 28 : 8000 : : 47,8 
feet (the usual length .cil a kno^ : 0080 feet (the uaually 
received length of a soa-mlle). Many other devioei liavn 
been invented to perform the function! of the log. which 
generally Include a braae fly or rotator oonneoted with 
meobanum acting aa an index. In some oaaes the whole 
machine is towed astern of the ship, sud must be hauled 
in to be examined : with the eqiNw4op, the register is fas- 
tened to the tuflrail aud the fly is towed astern. 
Henoe— 8. The record of a Hhlp’n progress, 
or a tabulated Biimmary of the performance of 
the engines and boilers, etc.; a log-book.— 
SIsetrlo log, an apparatus devised for measuring the 
epeed of waur-ciirrents, or tho speed and distance trav- 
chid by ships at sea, wt& the aid of cleot^lty* With the 
seconu kina mentioned under deetrie. the distance mu la 
Indicated by a pointer on a dial, wbloh ahowa tho number 
of turns made a acrew towed behind the vessel. Eleo- 

triosl ooiidnotors are incased In the tow-line, and the dr- 
cult Is closed at intervals of a stated number of tume, 
thus operating an Indicator on deck. Electric logs have 
not come Into pmcttoal ase.--Oroillid-loC, a form of log 
adapted for showing the direction and spm of passage of 
aveesel overthe ground in shoal water. It consists of an 
ordinary log-line, with a hand-lead of 7 or 9 pounds substi- 
tuM for the log-chip. When used, the lead remains fixed 
at the bottom, and the line shows the path and speed of 
the ship and the effect of any current which may exist.— 
Eongll loA In the United fitstee navy, theoiMnal manu- 
acrtotdaBhlp*ilog.--TieligaTetlielog. moAsuw. 

log* (log), V, A; pret. and pp. ppr. log- 

T< lof^, a.] 1. To record or enter m 
the logbook.— 8, To exhibit by the indication 
of the log, as a rate of speed by the hour: aa, 
the shipl^ ten knots. 

log^ (log), e. i. [The appar. orig. of the freq. 
iorm1o^^,q,y. Of. msor " " 
toandfro; rook. Bee 


Sapphic, and Alcaic. See dtui§, 9, and cj/eUck 8. 

n. a. Averse of the character defined above, 
logaritbin (log'^rithm or -rivam), a. [Cf. F. 
logarithme ms Bp. logaritmo b Pg. logarithmo » 
It. logaritmo = D. G. logarilUme b Dan. loga- 
ritme b Sw. logaritm (<£.);< NL. logarithms 
(NGr. hjyApiBfiot), < Gr. proportion, ratio 
(see Logos), + a number: see arithme- 

tic,^ (a) An artificial number, or number used 
In computation, belonging to a series (or sys- 
tem of logarithms) having the following prop- 
erties : First every natural or positive number, tntegrsl 
or fractional, has a logarithm in each system of loga- 
rithms; and conversely, every logarithm belongs to a nat- 
ural number, called its mtuogaritkin. Second, In each 
system of lo«rithm% the logarithms correipondlng to 
any geometrical progression of natural numbers are In 
arithmetical progression : that Is, If each natural num- 
ber of the series la obtained from tho preoedlng one by 
multiplyliig a constant fketor Into this preoedlng one, 
Uion each lonrlthm may be obtained from the preced- 
lug one by adding a constant increment or subtracting 
a constant decrement This Is shown, for the system uf 
Napier’s logsrlthms, in the following table. It must bo 
said that logarithme arc, In general, Irrationsl nnmbers, 
and their values con only bo expressed apnroxlmstoly, 
being carried to some finite number of decimal plscee. 
Owing to the neglected places, it will often happen that 
the dmsfenoe between two logarithms,.obtainoa by snb- 


troctliig the apprmLimate vidne of one from that of the 
■ r,faln 


other. 


I error Iqr 1 In the last decimal place. 


Nitunl 

uumben. 

46.8999.. 

463.9998.. 

4689.9980,. 

46899.9998.. 

468999.2976,. 

4689092.9763.. 

46809029.7686.. 


LAKSfithnift 
(Nspier'i tymeni). 

128026861 

100000000 

70974149 

68048206 

80922447 

789660G 

^15129266 


Succeulve 

differaocsi. 


28026851 


28096661 


1011.1 To move 


It will thus be seen that If four numbers. A, B,C, D, are in 
proportion, so that A : B « C : A then their lour logarithms 
satisfy the equation, log A — log B > log C — log D; so 
that, CO work the rule of three with logarithms, we sim- 
ply substitute for each number Its logarithm and pro- 
ceed as nansl, only that in every case we perform addi- 
tion Instead of mulUplloattou and subtraction Initcad of 
division ; and the result is the logarithm of the answer; 
(A) As now nnderstood, a system of loga- 
nthms, besides the two essential oharactera 
set foith above, has a thiid, namely that the 
logarithm of 1 is 0. This being admitted, a i 

in,vla,:al 

a bttmhei 

of the systcBi* niut 


bexalsedliioidiktoflffodnee lheBrianlinnBlMr,crg»- 
tllogaiithia. Thus (bise)iaf « ■ a. At the tiasi loia- 
iltliiiie were invented fractional expoDcnts bad not baan 
thought of, and even dadmalaaawa ooncalva thia^ wm 


Ha ihaU take . . . ttirae tenth deels of fine floor for a 
meat offering mingled with oil, and one log of oil. 

^ Lev. xlv. 10. 

log. The abbreviation of logarithm. Thus, 
log, 8 s 0.4771213 is an equation giving the 
value of the logarithm of 8. 

logaai, II. See loggan, 

IiOgUUaoeaB(lf^ni4^sfd),n.pL pai.(End- 
li^er, 1886), < Zogania, the typical genus, + 
-00663.] An order of Mmopetalons exogoos, 
oharaeterised by opposite, usnally entire leaves, 
with stipules whion adhere to the leaf-stalks 
or are combined in the form of Interpetiolaiy 
sheaths. The flowers usually grow In termlnsl or axil- 
Iwy cymea and are four- or five-parted, with en Inferior 
calya the stamens Inserted on the corolhutaba and a fruit 
which Is capsular, drupaceous, or a bexry. Ine order In- 
cludes 80 genera and about 860 spcctes, either herha •hruba 
or trees, which arc dispersed througheut tropical and sub- 
tropical regions. The plants arc nlttcr and highly poi- 
sonous: the poison-nut, BfirpcAnos nuo^vondea, bmongs to 
this order, and several other species are used In medicine. 
Besldec Logania, an Australian genus and type of the or- 
der, tt Inoiudei OoloMiium, the yellow Jessamine of the 
southern United States, and JSpigoUa, the plnkroot or 
worm-grass. 

logaosdie (lofl^a-S'dik). a, and n, [< LL. loga- 
€Bdieus,< LQt, hoyaotiiic^, logaoedio, < Gr./4- 
yoc, speech, prose (see £ogos), + hotS^, song: 
see oae.] I. a, literally, prose-poetic ; in ano, 
pros,, noting a variety of troohaio or iambic 
veiae in which dactyls are combined with tro- 
chees or anapests with iambi: so called be- 
cause this apparent irregularity seems to ap- 
proach the non-observance of metrical laws 
characteristic of prose. These dactyls and anapests 
STS not, however, full dactyls or onsposts of four times or 
mum, but cyclic dactyls or anapests of only three times, 
equivslent therefore m measure to trochees or lambL A 
single long syllable Is also used In some places In several 
forms uf logacisdlo verse to represent a complete foot 
This long Is equal not to two but to three shorts, and Is 
therefore equivalent to a trochee. Irrational longs ~ that 
la longs reduced to tho volae of a short—also occur In 
tho theses. A basis sumetimos precedes the series. Re- 
cent metricians use tho epithet logatsdio of mixed meters 
(see miaMdl) In generaL Aiiolent writers olsised many 


arlthms In the modern senea the rule for solvi^ pro- 
portions sUll hhhia but Is seoondory to the following fua- 
dsmental rule : The sum of the logarithms of seversi 


.knoring 

that its rsdlus is 8958 miles. Wetidieotttfromatabl^ 
logtflthms the kgarithms of sU the numbexa which havw 
to DC multiplied together, as fallows : 

Nam«.f«w.tltlw. SSSA iSSSZ. 

Radius Of the earth In miles 8968 a667486a 

Xatio of diameter to radius 2 aaoiasoc 

Satloof oinmmfcrenoc todlameter ai4l6927 014971489 

One mile In feet 5880 RTtsesm 

One foot In inches 12 LC79^ 

The sum of these Iqgsrittims Is 9.1974806, which we find 
by the table to be the logarithm of a number comprised 
between 1676690000 end 1676691000. To obtsin a closer 
approxlmatloiu we diould have to carry the logarithms t» 
more places of dednisls ; but this would be useless, since 
the radius of the earth la only given to the nearest mile. 
From this fundamental rule several subsidiary rules fol- 
low as corollaries. Thua to divide one number by an- 
other, subtract the logsrlthm of the divisor from that cf 
the dividend, and the autUogarithm of the remainder la 
the quotient ; to take the reciprocal of a number, change 
the ugn of the logarithm, and the antilogarithm of the 
result Is the reditfooal ; to raise a number to any power, 
multiply the logmthm of the base by the enonent cf thw 
power, and the antilogarithm of the product Is the power 
sougbe; to extract any root of a number, divide the loga- 
rithm of that number by the Index of the root and tha 
autUogarlthm of the quotient la the root waaght. For 
examris, what Is the amount of 61 at Interest at 6 per 
cent compounding yearly for 1,000 yean? Wc must 
here raise 1.06 to the thousandth power. The ooinmoD 
logarithm of 1.06 la ao268066663: 1,000 times this la 
26.6068668, which Is the logarithm of 2022884 fallowed 1^ 
19 oli^erf, or asy 20 quadnlliona £28840 trillions, In the 
Engludi numerauoD. To give an Idea of the advantage cf 
loririthms in trigonometrical calculations, it may be men- 
tioned that to find the altitude nf the sun from Its houiv 
angle end declination with logarithms requires seven num- 
bers to be taken out of the tables and two additions to ba 
performed, while the solution of the asme problem with, 
a table of natural sines requires, as before^ the taking out 
of seven numbers from the tables, and besides elgl» ad- 
ditions and two halvings. There arc two systems of loga- 
rithms In common use, the hgporboUe, ruttural,aryopimim^ 
or Jfeperian (not Napier’s own) logarMnit In anaiyil%. 
and emmon, oeoimaL or Sriggoian logmUkmt In ordlnaiy 
computations. The base of tne system of hyperboUo loga- 
rithms li 2.7188818284691 This kind of logartthm telvia 
Its name from Its measuring the area between the equi- 
lateral hypOTbola, an ordinate, and the axes of oobrdtiiMea 
when these ere the asymptotes : but the chief charaotsi^ 
istlo of the system Is tbal, st being any number leaa thaa 
unity, 

log(l-|-0)wg — ig9-1-ig8<-io4-f etc. 

Thus, the hyperbolic logarithm of LI Is calculated aa fal- 
lows : 

g aiOOOOOOOO ig2 0,006000000 

a000888888 a000026000 

M 0.000002000 aooooooigT 

^ aoooooooi4 

0.100886847 
a006026168 

log 1.1 aoo58ioir9 

By the ddlful appUoation of this principle, with aomw 
othora of Bubsldlaiy Importance^ the whole table cf natu- 
rsl logarithms has been calculated. The logarithms of 
any other system, In the modern sense, ore simply the pro- 
ducts of the hyperbolic logarithms Into a factor constant 
for that system, called the moduliir of the system of loga- 
rithms; and each urstem In the old sense Is derivable from 
asystem In the modern sense by adding a constant to eveiir 
logarithm. The base of the common system of logarithma 
is la and Its modulus Is a4S429448l9. A common Iqg^ 
lithm consists at an Integer part and a decimal : the for- 
mer is called the indota or cAorurieiMe, the latter tho 
mantiaa. The oharaoterlstlo depends only upon the po- 
sition of the decimal point, and not at all upon the luo- 
oesston of slgnlfloant figures ; the mantissa dmenda so- 
tlrcly upon the aucoeaslon of figures, and not k an npoo 
the position of the deolmil point Thua 

log 12845 A0914911 

log 1884.6 8.0914911 

log 128.46 a09l4911 

The aharaoteristio of a logarithm is equal to the numbar 
of placet between the dedmaJ point end the ftait algnifi- 
oant figure. Logarithms of numbers less than unity aro 
negative ; but, negative nnmbers not being convenient In 
computation, such logarithms are usuaUy written In onw 
or oiherof twowsys, as fOllowa: The first and psriine 
the best wey Is to make the manUasa poslf hre and turn 
the eharaoteristlo only es negative IneraasInR lOr fhift 
purpose. Its absolute value m L and writing the vUnim 
signoverit Thus, tnplaeeofwrttiiiir ^asoiOSOO, whldi. 
Is the lo^thm of i, we may writel.6869700. The see- 
ond end meet usueT way Is to aimant the logMfdUD 
by 10 or by 100, thus fonniiig a jogsrlthm In the oil- 
gbel sense cf the word. Thna -^SOlOfiOO would b» 
written 9.6960700, the ehanoterlstio In this sees bete 
9 less the number of idaoes between the dedmel pepi 
and the first stmUeent figure. Logirifhms wwe In- 
vented end a tahlepobUsbed In iffUlV^sIn Naptare 

Scottand ; ,but the kM no wOMrily In ueewm e ] " 

by his oemtemponry HOnty Bilgge* profesior ef J 
InOfts" - 




kgniam 

4f wmmm logtMiam, by Adrim Vlaoq, loig, hm btni 
Mm bMli 9 i tfoy otta Mnoe pabllih^ _ AbbravliM L 
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Ify bald too baafjr waa •mdloggtr 
Bwm to make a Pattlfomr. 

OoMofi, finruiQna upon Burlaaqna. 


Mm baali of amy otta Mnoa paUWiad. AMvaviatad /. 
4 m iML—AfUfliiiiaiiiial iMwwiMiwMMta of E lomltliiiL 
to BaafS^.-. 

toabovE 

‘ an Ima^naiy logiuitlim.— ZM^ 




logrCf 
tt Brbeel 1 


’'the' tftil.] TTo move Irregularl; 
Bat ia loose on its a^e. [Piiov. 


as 


rlthm of MOO^ tha nnmbar of aaeondi in an hour.-^Vattt' 

Baa aiMve»— jiogEtlVB i nflllX of E lOMmuiliif one inat 
Is affaotad with the nmilve sign. Booh are the Indioos 
of tha logarithms of all numbers leas than nnity.^Pgra- 
^ ritimi, a real logarithm,— Qiiiuln.tte logi^ 
I eiyioiient of a power of S wnloh power of 
-he exponent of a power of the deulinal anti- 
logarithm of 2-i0| the power belug the number of which 
the flrat asponent la the oiiocffotM tofmrtthni. That li, 
if • « KM-** and oB* » K, then 0 is iho quadratic logs* 
rittun of K. written LgN. 

loguithiiigrtic (log^ft-iith-met'ik), a. [< log- 
orf ^ after arithmeHe»'] Same as log- 

[< 


wilhmie, [Bare.l 

logaiithniMaoal (log^a-ritli-metM-kal), a. 
t^ritkmeUe + -aZ.1 Same as logartthmie. 


lonulttaAllio (log-a-mh'mik), a. [< logariihm + 
4 ^] Of or pertaining to logarithms ; oonsisting 
of logartthms.— Lofultbiiilo onTfatare. the ratio 
of the dlstanoee from the pointe of oontact of two infi- 
nitely neighboring tangents to their point of Intersection. 
Iliis ratio is unity at an ordinary pointy and on an al- 
gebnlu oiirre Is alwaya mtlonal.— LogarltlmilC onrvt. 
Bee iogUttc cutm, under fcgiiMe.— Loimtlimlo dUliiie, 

• etc. Boo the nouna— LO -• — 

twqjdgebrelo signs, ± and 
" f that log tan 


Now wae be t , ^ 

That dwell near Oastleoarry, 

To let awa* slo aJbonny lass, 

A Uighlaudman to marry. 

LUne JMUe (Ohlld*s Ballads, IV. 75X 
You in the mean time, you silly Acpvftod, deseire to 
hsrc your Bones well>thrau'd with a Voul's staff, for think- 
ing to stir up Kings and Brlnoes to War by such Ohlldisb 
Argnments, MUton^ Ana to Bslmasfuii Tref., p 17. 

2. A spberioal mass of iron with a long handle, 
used after being heated for various purposes, 
as to liquefy tar, to i^te the priming of a can- 
non, etc. Also called loggerhoat 

Hero dosed a fire of beeohen logs, that bred 
Strange tiaoles in Ite embers golden-red, 

And nursed the togyerkiad whoso hissing dlik 

instuiot^ oresmed the mng or nip. 



/STvslgnlfj 

-H4GO)*lo ^ 

lower for 


onrre. Itlnterseote 
at the same angle, and ^e tangent 
of this angle Is the modnlns of the 
system of logsrithms which the 
pitftloiUar Qnral represents. Its 
Ufolute and erblate are also loga- 
rithmic qMa Also called icyto 


y signify that , . „ , . 

loq^ tty -f 4ft0).lhe upper sign for 1, 
r T-— Logaiitunlo ipmi, a carve- 

logons CO t*^ * — - 

all Its radial 


-ol,] - 

logtrithmlually Qog-^rith^ 

im-kal-i), adv. By the use 
or aid of logarithms. 

Ifwaritlmiotdbl^ (log-a-rith^mo-tek-ni), n. 
[ V E. logarithm ^Gr. AoydpiHiuH^) + Gr. rlxyfii 


iManthm (JNW. Aoyagitfunc) -t- Gr. ‘ 
art.] The art of oalculatmg logarithms* 


Timed by nice tnsl , ^ , 

Lm 0 U, Fits Adam's Story. 

8* A post in the stem of a whale-boat, with 
a bell-shaped head, around which the har- 
poon-line passes; a snubbing^post.^d. The 
hawk-billed turtle, a marine species of the 

genus Thalassoohelyst as the American loggor- 

Eead, T. oaomna or oaretta, or the Indlim, T. 
(U -I- 4 fi 0 ) « log olivaeea i also, the alligator-turtle of the south- 
em United States, Maoroehelga lfiet)rtina.^6> 
The small gray or Carolinian shrike, Laniwt lu- 
d(Moianus, a bird of the family LanHdWt ^<*1* 
dent and abundant in the southern parts of the 
United States, and sometimes as far north as 
New England, it is about 8} Inches long (the wing 
and tail each 4 Inches^ slate-colored above and white 
below, with the wings and tail black and white, the scapu- 
lars and upper tall-coverts bleached a Utile, and each side 
of the head marked by a black bar, the two bars meeting 
on the forehead. The bird is a geographical race of the 
common white-rumped shrike L, eaeuMbniid^it, and Ite 
habits arc the same as those of other butche^birds. 

6. A flycatcher. TWest Indies. J ^7. The chub, 
riiocal, Eng.]— o. A kind of sponge found in 
Florida.^8. pL l^e knapweeu, Centaurea ni- 
gra: also, the blue-bottle, V. Cmn uH,^At lognEr- 
nsads. engaged In biokerings or oliputos; oonteudlng 
about aiflerenoes of opinion or the like. 


Logala, Onpedale Msgglon. Milan. 

A lo 0 fftrtg-bte followed the burning of the fUlow, as a 
matter of oonrSE In the bn«h [Canadal where handa are 
few . . . theee gatherings are foonsidered indispenesblo 
118881. Biisanna Jf oodie, Boughing tt in the Bow, n. 68. 

logging-camp (log'ing-kamp), n. An encamp- 
ment of loggers or persons engaged in logging 
during winter. [U. S. and Gan^.] 
logglng-liead (log'ing-hed), n. In a steam- 
engine, the workmg^boam. E. B- Knight 
logging-rock (log'ing-rok), n. A rock so bal- 
anced on its base that it loga or rocks to and 



liOsarlthiiitc Spiral. 


logatt, It. See loggeU 
log-beam (log^bem), n. In a sawmill, the trav- 
eling frame which supports the log and feeds 
it to the saws. 

iM-board (log'bord), n. [< hg*^ + board.] 
A pair of boards shutting together like a book, 
formerly used instead of a 1^-slate. 


tofman, Viet. Poets, p. 18. OCE. logike^ < OF. (and F.) logigue ns Sp. logioa 


(log^6r-h4 
Dull; stupid, 


to come tu blows, 
od), a. [< loggerhead 
doltish. 


You logger-htaded and unpolisli’d grooms ! 

What, no attotidaooe? tok., T. oftheS., iv. L 188. 

1. Thooftolal record (log'ftriSt), «. Baue a. fcweN 

A small log or piece of wood. 




register which it includes of the indications of 
the log. It is a jonmal of all Important items happen- 
ing on shipboard, contains the data from which the uavi- 
gaior determines his position by dead-reckoning (which 
aaeX and is, when promly kept, a comidete meteorologi- 
cal joumaL On boom merchant ships the log Is kopt^ 
the tint oflloar ; on board men-of-war, by the navigator. 

2. In the board schools of Gfreat Britain, a 
book for memoranda kept by the principal of 
the school, in accordance with the requirements 
of the Education Act. 

log-battor (log'but^Ar), n. A heavy drag-saw 
nied in squaring or butting the ends of logs. 
lOg-eaUn (log'kab'in), n. See log cabin, under 
log\a. 

lOMUlip (log'ohip), fi. The board, in the form 
<H a quadrant, attached to a log^line. See hg^. 

Also, exToneoualy, log-nhip, 
lOf-OOOk (log^kok), a. The pileated woodpecker l^ 
of North America, Hylotomm or Ceovhkeue pile- 
afuBf more fully oall^ black Utg^eoek, 
lOMf, a. and p. A Middle English form of lodge. 
logmdl (log^flah), a. The barrel-fish, Lirus 
perc^formie . Also called rudder-fleh. 
kf^nma (log'frftm), a. A sawmill machine 
tor cutting timber into planks ; a deal-frame. 

ISHgM Oog^BH)! It* C^BO logon ! < I 0 //B.] A 
ljOgging^rock or rooking^tone, 

>1 a. See loggei. 

,T.a.andp. AMiddle English form of 
.._jr* Gog'tolt a. [< lojgi + -cri.] A man 

faglish form of lodging. 


Now arc they tossiug of his legs and aim^ 
like btggtdM at a X)ear-tree. 

B. Jonttm, Tale of a Tulx iv. 6. 

2. pi. An old English game, played by fixing a 
stake in the ground and pitcuing small pieces 
of wood at it, the nearest thrower winniim ; 
skittle-pins. It was at one time prohibited by 
statute, under Henry VIII, 

Did these bones cost no more the brooding, liut to play 
St loggeti with them? Sto., Hamlet, v. 1. 100, 

ri have seen It fleycofil pliured in different counties, at 
their shei^sbearing feasts, where the winner was ontlaed 
to a blaoK fleece, which he literwerds presented to the 
maid to nin, for the puipose of making a petticoat, and 
on oonditkm that she knelt down on the fleeue to be klss^ 
by all the rustics present. 

StHvem, note on the above pessige.] 

), n.; pi. loggie (-c). [It., » E. 
ge, q. v.] In Italian arch.: (a) A gallery or 
arcade in a building, properly at the height of 
one or more stories, running along the front or 
part of the front of the building, and open on at 
least one side to the air, on which side is a 
sories of pillars or slender piers, such galleries af- 
ford an airy and shritered restlng-plaoe or outlixfl;, and are 


Og-U 

to ascertain the speed of a ship. See lofi. 

logbt, n. An obsolete form of loch^ or lovgh'^, 
and of IomS. 

logkeSpd (log'hud), n. A thick-headed or stupid 
person; a loggerhead. [Haro.] 

Not being born purely a loghead (DnmmkopfX thou 
hadst no other outlook. CoWglf, Sartor Besartua p. 118. 

log-headed (log'hed'ed), a. Stupid. Daeies. 

For well I knewe it was some msd-heded ohyldo 
That invented this name, that the log-hMdMdtuivre might 
be bogllde. N. Mwtrdi, Damon and Pythias. 

log-houeo (log'housO; It- See hg houee, under 

%l, a. 

lo (loj^ik), ft. and a. [Formerly logick, logigue, 

logihCf < OF. (and F.) longue *= Bp. 

s Pg. It. logioa, < L. U>gica, lofice, < Gr, Xoyoo^ 
(occiirriuif first in Cicero), logic ; properly fern, 
of 7MytK6^ (>L. loiTictts), of or pertaining to speech 
or reason or reasoning, rational, roason^^ < 
speech, reason : Logos. \ I, n. 1. The 

science of the distinction of true from false 
Toasoning, with whatever is naturally treated in 
connection therewith. See the phrMes below. 
The definition of logic has been much dlnutod, and many 
deflniiious of the word have been given. There wes muon 
disouMlon In enolont and medieval times of the questions 
whether logic was a mode of knowing, or an instrument 
of soienoo, or tn art, or a practical sdeiioo^ or a specular 


or that which has its existence In thought, and still others 
that K related to eigumentations or some Instrument of 
knowing. In modem times, especially sinoc Ksni, the. 


real divergence of conception has been veiy much greater, 

• tne main busineos of l<^c oonsists 

lofoc 


one party iioldlng that t 


in develt^ngjto troe^ep^ of the process of m^ition, 


Compare 

(h) A largo ornamental window in the middle 
of the chief story of a building, of ten projecting 
from the wall, as seen in old Venetian palaces. 



MMB,IMde! 

[< log"^ + -er, here used in euttiug off logs. 
hgy.l Eenyy; stuidd, loflilllfi^liao (log^iug-bB), n. 

1. 


n. 

in eutung off loi 


A heavy ax used 
Same as log^roU- 


and a seoond.that its chief work Is to separate i 

Into rInffTi diitingnuiind hv their form. whUe a third 
maintains that the form and the matiwol thought have 
tu be evolved together. 

Logits hath eke In his degree 
Betwene the Wonth and the fsishede 
The pleyne wordes for to sheda 

Oouor, Oonf. Amant, vlL 
Be that knoweth reason to be In man, and the same 
geven by the greate might of Qod, must nedes oonfeise 
the Legiqus also Is in man, and that onely by Ood. For 
there is none other difference betwixt the one and thother 
but that Logtgm Is a Ortke words and Benson Is an Bng- 
lUhe woorda . . . Logtqio Is an arte to reason prohsUy 
on botbe partes of si malleri that be putteloorth, BO taire 
as the nauire of every fhlnsw beara 

kfr T.lPffwfi, Bale of Beacon (U6tX 

[J H alstds and cmNOE are gencrslfar synonyms of iogis, 
though they have peen vartonily distfngnlahed at diffMsni 
tlmea] 

2. BcaBOuing,or power of reasoning; ratiooiua- 
Uou; argumentation; used absolutely, reason; 
sounds^. 

Ignorance In Btnta 

His cap wdl lined with lo^ not his own, 

With psnot tongue perform’d the soholarb part 

Cooper, ISw; U. 787. 

wgtse dosent, generm and tteormutu tegu): opposec 10 
emerde UgU. or logic as in dement of sett? e thought tu 
the proseoutioD oT soicnoc (also called legiee ufsuc. eps- 
sislwrijNUMffasll^ffsX The teneslegtsautens sad desens 


kgin 


and kiieiu doom lie who frameo demonitntloiuL 

theooneepcmdliigdlitinotlon of the bnnoheiof loleL 

not TOiy dear, and the tonne ere often need Tagnehr end 
Inoorreetly.-- Aognafd lOife oar logloa dooine, the oot- 
root knowledge or etrlotb aolentifio pert of the nilee of 
reeioning, ae oppoeed tohgtea or the netnrel fao- 
oltj of reeaonlng.— iJndigd loglQ, rulei for the direc- 
tion of the ondereteMu^ under the peyohologloel cun- 
dlttone to which it ie iabjected ; thet put of loglo which 
ahowe bow toerold prc^adlooi how to eocepcTanone eiro- 
neone tendenolee, e{c.--AxlgmiUjMl lOfia See jlriib 
lOflOL ( 0 ) ^0 ecqnlred heblt ot 
diatlngnJabing troth froni leliehood; the edenetk art or 
organon of l^o: aleo oaUed aoftdrwd Icpto; oppoeed to 
twunU hffie (oX (b) The eolenoe of the neoeiaery rnlea 
of thonght: eiBO called oppoeed to tiohiral 

of loglo which takee no eoconnt of probebUitgr or other 



ft- The quality of 


- __i of human cognition or the matterto which the thought 

todlrectod,— Hr * " 

dietlngulehti 
WTbB- 
poiod t 
natural 


igauning maa nom xaieiw : aiao cuiea noaM Mgie. 
to logtoal doctrine applioaide to natural thinga: dp- 
l to the loffk qfjwh, which ia appltoahle to aupor- 
■1 thinga (a dtatinction uaod in dieonitona on the 


nTiTtnaiwI toAoMCiial 

[^dmd’a knowl^Tar those doc 
nghtt or thought ea 
~ aoicnoe which ea^ 


TrhiityX (e) An anthroiKdogloal idenoe which treata of 
the nuea of the natoial nee of the underitandlng.->Ob- 
Jeottwe login, (o) The body of dootrinea of wmcdi lo^< 
iabuiltn|^ . .. . . 

(b) The ioglu of bbJeotiTe thbugl 

it exieta in the external wond* (e) The a 

poonda the lawa by which our adentlfto jurooeduro should 
be gorerned, eo far aa theee He in the content!, materially 
or objeota about which our knowledge ie oonrersant Also 
oeUedfiiaeei^iop(e.»Partloiilnr logics. Soo icnf wmof 
feg< 0 . Pure lOgUk the general lawi of thought : oppoeed 
to qnpHM or toodyM togifi, the laws of loglo applicable 
to thu or that kind of mind aa shown in empirical anthrc 
polagSL auoh aa the doctrine of Bacon concerning idola.— 

idanmolo^ SamoaacwfiMMfop<o(bX— ftiudoo^ 
Ipgio. the opposite of o&k 0 ff 00 (ogto in any eonee.— flumocH 
ywit OT gutjfotiTlfttoa]^ 
tern of logic whoae only aim Is to gl?o thought a •nbjeetfve 
agreement with itaclf , auoh, for example, as the eynem of 
Mansell : oppoaed to MeUMtOe iogie, which alma at rulea 
Ibr making or aiding thought to am^ with the reality.— 
To dhop lofdo. Bee loglo. Uic gen- 

eral logical doctrine applioable to all matter: oppoied to 
parOeular iogk. tlie doccrlne of the application of the fot^ 
mnlas of logic to particular casea— for example, to necce- 
•am contingent, mbable, and impossible matter. 

IL d* Portafniuff to God tno Son as thu Logos 
or Word of Gkid, {Raro.} 

The Fathen, roieoil^ all savour of a bloody saoilfloe, 
have no aoruplo of speaking about the Eucharist as a 
saorifleo in the other sense ; they oall It a “ togie saorifleo ** 
Aoytsii), for the Lqi^ la the Word of Ood, Jesna 


. Our Inherltaoocv p. 88 S. 
logical Goj'i-kal), a. and n. [< logie + -cf.] L 
a. 1 , Or or pertaining to logic; used or taught 
in login; as, logical subtleties. 

They are put off by the names of yertnos, and natures, 
and actions, and pasalona, and such other iogioaU worda, 
Batm, Nat Hlat, 1 96. 

d. According to tho principles of lone; so 
stated or conoeived, as an argument, that the 
form guarantees its validity; unobjectionable 
from the point of view of logic ; consistent: as, 
logical reasoning: a logiom division of a sub* 
ject; a logical definition.— 8 . Skilled in logic; 
funushed with logic; nven to oonsidering the 
processes of reason as to their forms or genera, 
and oritioally as to their validity and eogenoy: 
applied espeoiallv to an analytical mind or a 
meihodioal habit.— Lofioal aheoedaxliim. Boe 
n SiSi der f i im.— Iqglosl absttaotlclL Bee cMrartion.— 
aotualtfe the aatlsmng of the principle of 

liOBflftl ■UBuVBi B60 OOuVluDOiL 

t^lMtuSoaii^^tloui £rMtttmW<7WlvldwSnES 

ft. MW OTto u^- 
oonorotion.— lyOglMl QIVISIOIL (MBeeof* 
dlTlnon of a genus Into spedea— Eogloal 


8605 

. w .. ,» «. [< logical -I- 4^.] 
quality of being logical: correctness or 
consistency of reasoning; logioalness. 
logioallBfttiioa (loj'i-k^-z&'sh^), n. [< logi- 
ealise + -affon.] The act of logioalinng or 
making logical. [Bare.] 

. The mere act of writing tends in a great measnre to the 
hiipfeaMinriond thoui^t. For, MaiglnaUa, xvL 

logloallie (loj'i-k^-Is), V. t ; pret. and pp. logi- 
caUectL pm. logihaliHng. [< logical + -fro,] 
To i^e mi^oai. [iUure.] 

Thought Is logieaKiod by the effort at . . . oxpreesion. 

FOOt xvL 

logically (loj'i^kgl-i), adp. According to logi- 
cal principles, or by formally valid inference: 
as. to argue logical^. 
logloalneis (loJ'i-k|l-nes), 
being logical. 
l^tMfilopillng (loj'ik-ohqp^ing), n. OnibbUng 
or sophistical reasoning. Qoeto ehoplogio,}in~ 
dMiXap^.v-t- 

loglo-llstedf, a. Close-fisted. [Bare.] 

One with an open-handed freedom spendi an he lays 
his Ungers on ; another with a fi^-/N0<2 gripptngneas 
oatohes at and graaps all he can come wltmn the reach 
ot tr. of Erasmus's Praise at Folly, p. 67. 

logiciail(l^Jish'Bn),n. [< logic + ^n.] 1. One 
TOO is skilled In lorie or in argument ; a teach- 
er or professor of logie. 

First like a right cunning and sturdy iMMon, he denies 
my argument, not mattering 

Aristotle, who was the beat Critiok, was alio one of the 
best Logieiana that ever appeared In the Worid. 

AOdiim, Spectator, Now S91. 

8 . In medieval universitioa, a student of arts 
in the second class or lection; one who was 
preparing for the baccalaureate, being above 
the summulists and below the plmloiahs. 
logidanerf (l 9 -jish'an- 6 r), «, [< Ir^ician + 
-or^.] Same as iogiemn, 1 . 

There la no good togieionor but would think, I think, 
that a aylluglam thus formed of suoh a thieving major, a 
runaway minor, and a iralteroui oonsequent muat needa 
prove at the weakoat to suoh a hanging argument 

Faiion (Arb^a fing. Uarner, IQ. 187). 

logidze (loj'i-sls), r. i,; pret. and fm. logiciaed, 
ppr. logicicing. [< logic -f -fge.] To exercise 
one’s logical powers; argue. Also spelled lofft- 
cise, [Rare.] 

Intellect la not speaking and logMting: it is seeing and 
aacortaluing. CoHyU, 

logiCBt (loj'iks), n. [Fl.^of logic: see -tos.] The 



LogocycUc Currs. 

... IlIW 

he distance of that point from the point of the line near- 
The equation of the onrve ia 


lief by reason.— ; 
oalsnslyslsafsoi 
(6)Thedh 


omedl- 


ttons Into one oonsoionsness.— Logical 

W iaii riW .--Loidealpartt,aspeeles considered 
to ita genni.— Mpoal perfhotton* the permlontty. har- 
mony, and oompieteneas of a aolenoe : oppoaed to fnaiartol 
jMriMf<on.-Li^oal posAfiUlyi the poaalbiUfy of that 
whuto doea hbf fiivblve oontrulotlon.— Logloal PM- 
maptloil, ampllative tnferenoe; a adentlllo Inducnon 

form that ougnt to do n a sttojeott opposed to jwy w eai 
prfsslAm, ortbe shsence of afonn that u somedmea In a 


oonoavitios and used as theatrical jewelry. 
[Theatrical slang,] 

logigtf (10' jist), n. [< LL. logiBta, < Qv, ToyttrHjg, 
a reckoner, an accountant, i ?aylCeadai, reckon, 

< an account: see Logos,’] An expert ao- 
oountant. Bailey, 1731, 

logistic (ly-jis'tik), a, and n. [aa F. logUUque, 

< Gr. TiryurriHdg, skilled in calculating (fom. 
ijoymiK^, the art of calculation), < ^ytarijr;, a 
calculator, < hjyiJ^oolktt, compute, < oal- 
oulatlon. proportion: see logie, Logos^ L o. 
If. Logical. Berk€ley,^2, Smiled in or per- 
taining to computation and calculation, 

Plato’s dlalike of the Sophists extended to the subjeota 
which they taught^ and he la on many oocaalona careful 
to dtatinguiah me vulgar logiotU from the pblloaophloal 
arithmetic. J, Qw, Hiit Greek Hathematica. 

8 . Proportional; pertaining to proportions. 
-Loj^ arlihmg^ 

See n^LeHstlo. line or 
ourva a curve whoae ordl- 
nates increaae arlthmetloally 
whfle Its abaolssaa Inerease 
geometrically. Also oslled lop- 
oriiSfiifD eime. See the fig- 
are.— Loffigtto. lOgaxltllllL 


SameasI 



l..ogiiac Cunrt. 


n. ft. (o) The art of calculation, with the fin- 
gers, with an abacus, with characters, or others 




oonslatenoy. -LoHopd Wliolg, a genua ooniideiw as hav* 
i^ltsspeMaapar&.Haj]L L Dlaleotio.— S. Coherent, 
oonsistent— 8. Analytlma meOiodloaL 
XL n. Used only in the phrase lit&e (small) 
logiealSt These are the logical dootrinea cl suction, 
ampHarion, reitriotloii, distribution, the exponfues, oon- 
ssqnimoiis, obUga^ns, eta. 

Thsf [tfie Utopians] have not devised one of ill those 
roles of - ' 


[PL of logistic 

] l._ 8 ame aa espeoiaUy In sew 


ouonlatlDg by 

lodsUM! a^jis'ti4^), 

Same as hgistio, 

(iS-jls'tiks), n. 

Same aa fcgpter, . , 

That branch of military sdenoe which 
relates to the movement and supplying of ai^ 
mies, and all arrangements necessary Tor and 
matters connected with the carrying on of cam- 
paRm Including the study of present or pos- 
silM fields of war in their topogra^oal and 
other zdationBj according to some, the seiance 
of strategy ana arms in general. 


lOf-Una (log'Un), n. [p 8w. logUm m Dan. 
like; as -f UneS.j Naut, a line or omL 
from ISO to 200 fathoms in len^, fastened to 
the loMhip by means of three legs of oc^a:^ 
wound on a reel, called the log-reel, log^. 
logman (log'mw), n.; pi. logmen (-men). 1. A 
man who oarries logs. 

The very instsnt that 1 saw you, did 
My heartily to your service: . , , foryouriske 
Am 1 this patient tog-man. fiM., Tempest, m. LSf. 

8 . One employed in cutting and conveying logs 
to amill. [Local, U. S.] ^ -a 

log-meaaiirer (log'mezh^fir-Sr). n. An instru- 
ment for gaging logs and reducing the measure 
in the rough to Doainl-measure, in running feet, 
after making due allowance for losses in square 
ing, etc. 

logooracp (log-ok'r^sl), n. [< Gr. Uyoq, word 
(HeeXopos),+ i«poreZv,goveinA x/kiror, strength.] 
Government by the power of words. [Bm.] 

In this country every man adopts lomepartloulsr sUng^ 
whanger as the standard of his Judgment and resdsevoryw 
thing he writes, If he reads nothlim else : which is doaht- 
less the resson why toe people of tfito lopoeracy are so mir- 
vellonaly enlightened. Irviag, Salmagn^ xlv. 

log OQpclio (log- 9 -sik'lik), a. [< Gr. Uyoc, ratio, 
proportion, + lAi^, circle.] An einthet oc- 
curring only* in the 
phrase togooyclic curve, a 
orunodal circular cubic. 

It msy be constrooted by In- 
cresalng and dimintahing the 
radtua vector of a varnhle 
Int on a straight line by 
j distance of r ‘ " 
eat to toe origin, 

(icS -k- y9) <2a «) B aSo, 

It reaomUee the follnm of Peaoartea,hut has a nmndsr 
loop. 

logodmdalF (log^-ded'al-i), n. [< LL. kgo- 
aoidalia, <IiGr. Aoyoi^ida^a, < Gh*. XoipialSaXoc, 
skilled in tricking out a speech, < Xoyoc, word, 
4* daiAaT^oc, cunningly wrought: see dedal,] 
Verbal legerdemain; a playing with words, as 
by passing from one meaning of them to an- 
other. [Bare.] 

For 0110 InaUutce of mere logomachy. I conld bring tan 
Inatancoi of logodaaialy or verbal legerdemain. Colondgo. 

logogram (log'o-gram), n, [< Gr. Uyos, word, 
•f ypAfifio, a letter: see grammar,] 1. A word- 
sign ; a single written character, or a combi- 
nation of characters regarded as a unit, rep- 
resenting a whole word, a logogram mmr be pie- 
toHal— that is, it may be an Ideogram, suoh aa toe aiiro- 
nomical slgna o fOTtoeaun and a for the moon; orttmsy 
be phonetic In its Immediate origin— that fa, it may be a 
■ingle letter or set of lettora standing u an abbreviation 
for toe complete word, as o. for CfiiL a for aktUiag; or, 
lastly, It may be snob a letter or set of letters trannerred 
from one language to another, losing its phonetic valneb 
but still representing the same Idea, aa « or 16. lor the 
Latin Kbra, stolfying and pronounced jmwwI. 

8 . A veniifled puazle containing synonyms of 
a number of words derived from a single word 
by recombining its letters, the solution de- 
pending upon the guessing of the derived 
words from the synonyms, and the discovery 
from the former of too original word. Thus, 
from etirtofn may be derived cur. mil, eto» tor wbtoh 

may be used in toe puaSle dog, sAoft. ahaagruli, etc. 
lOfOgraph (log'fgrAf), a. [< Gr. UyoCf word, 
•f ypa^iv, write.] 1. A written word ; a ehar- 
aoter or series of characters representing a 
word. See logographie, 1, and logography, f,— 
8 . A word-writer; an instrument for record- 
ing spoken sounds. 

Barlow has oonstrnoted an nniarataa for reoordliig tha 
aounds of the human voice, whCdk he calls a kgogragk, 
Smitthootidom BoportfVeo, p. 111. 

loMgnplwr [< log ogruf ^ 

*F -sfi.l 1. m ofie. Or, Ut,, a pBose-writer; 
especially, a historian. Under the name of Icgog^ 
raphers are oommoi^ cla ssed the eariy Greek hiatoriana 
before Herodotni. This school of wrttin began with Cad- 
mus of Miletus, about 660 B. o., and ooutinuod for over a 
oentory. They wrote in the IodSo dlaleol^ and most of 
them were lonians bv Urth. 

8 . One Who is skilled in logography. 
logograptale (locH^-graf'ik), a, [< Gt. ^eyo- 
ypaftKdg, oonoenung the writing of qpeedh^ 
< Myoypi^, a writer of speeches: see logdg^ 
rapny,} 1, Pertaining to written words; e<m- 
sisting of characters or signs each of wldeh 
singly represents a oomidete word. 

Bngllih ii^ like Ohlneaeb not alphabetio In tla ivaaa M 
logograpkto; and thare Is no man Uvt^ in Hnfflani «r 
America, wto> baa learnedOT can laani to read tt: lhaSfa 
to pmuounoa anytoing and everything written In ik 


8 . Pertaii 



, True Order of Stodlok p l•a^ 
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i MO gWlMBlir y wfc. b» 

kgoitmphie nuumer; oy means of logogmpny. 


I li ttinillj dated from tho lit of Jaaiiiiy 

178& bat woi roaUjr oommenood on tbe I8tb January 
178a, undar tha title of The London Dally Unl?enol Eeg- 
tater, printed kmnvMoaUy. XYIt 417. 

FmF. loaoisrrqphiet 
h wHtizig of BpeeoheB, prose 


, koyoyp_ _ ^ , 

or historieal Wtingi < a wilier of 

•peeeheSi a Ustorlan or prose-wiiter, later a 
Moretary or aeoountaut, < ^yoc, a speech, + 
yp 64 eiv, write.] 1. A method of prmting in 


^ndmua naiiie Ideai and lamraii^^ 
y aoitotaral, derlTOd espeX^ from me|^ 
derdoped tbeee te a form that lane^ the 
* - dt John,en»ef^ymtte 

dlatinotlyjir^theGbrls- 

tlandoofrine, aMtenlng diitlnot pereonauw to the losoa. 
fiome early Cluditlaa writeri dlrangnlah between the^ 
gua aa immanent (A4yoc tF4i4f rroOi or the Divine Bpeaa on 
Btfll remaining In the boaom of the Father, and the iogpe 
aa uttwed ( Aoyot wpo^ofiucAt^ or the Word aent lortb to the 
world. 

2. In the philosophy of Heraclitus and the Sto- 
ics, tho rational principle that governs and de- 
velops the universe. 

Taken broadly, the doctrine of tho Loffoe may be aaid to 
have run in two parallel oonraea— the one phOoeophloal, 
the other theolo^cal: the one the development of the Xo- 
gou aa reason, the other the devricnnnent of the LogOi aa 
word ; the one Brilenie, the other Bebrow. 

Sneye, Brtt., ZIV. 80S. 

Bpermatlo logos, in theStetepMoa., a prlnotple of gen- 
eration rtemiml in niatter. 

r/ tmit 


Philo J l_ 

Ohrfrtlandootrineof the Lagoa, dt John, te ^ 

flrri pba^ of Ilia OoapriTlM diatinot^ jPTM the^C^ 


short words of frequent occurrence, 
roots, prefixes, suffixes, etc,, are oast on sin- 
gle types, called logoty^s, Itwaathiai 



PB* V« 

1) that waa orlgini 
the newspaper whioh 


need (from 17( 
ward became 


In piint- 
the London 


in many parts of the Weat Indies, where it has 
been introduced from the adjoining continent^ 
especially fhnn Honduras, on which account 

has been called ^ 

natural order Ltge$M5Mt i 


Itbriongstothe 
Thia 


Logoipeiihy waa aoon abandoned, bnt there 

have been attemnta to revive iL 

2. A method of reporting speeches word for — - -- — 
word without the use of stenography, tried in logolffi^ (1^ ^thdt), n, 
the I^noh National Assembly for two years, " ‘ 

1790-S2. It reqnlred the employment of twelve or fou^ 
teen reporteva cacl I in anooeasion taking down a few words 
on pner ao marked^aa to aticw tho proper aequenoe. It 
a ahandoned as onmbrona and liable to great 



logoinlpli(i< 

emmeously 


Hplie, and 
o^Bp. It. 
i, ward, + 


see cfione.j x. x'lvperiyiiui nvooiuivnui*, utvuuu. 

an officer of the Byzantine empire, who might 
be (a) the public treasurer, (b) the head of any 
administrativo department, or (c) the chancel- 
lor of the empire.^ 2. In the Or, Ch,, the chan- 
cellor or keeper of the patriarohsl seal of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople. 
logoftTP® (log'o-tip), n. i< Or. Adyof, word (see 
w impMBrion: bm type.y A 
in proper order for the ^ ^ which are east the lettm of a word or 

syllablo : a single type used in place of several 
types. See logograpky, 1. 

•- ^ ' A percoid fish, Par- 


fA 

ifoaryph; ™P. U 

Jogogrifo^Fg,hgogripho,< ^ 
ypZ^, a fishing-ba&et, a riddle.] A riddle; 
speoimsally, a nddle formed by the arbitrary or 
confused mingling of ' * ’ 

have to be recombine 
answer. 

The charade laof recent birth, and! cannot discover the 



ocifin «l tMi .pMiM 0 # Ut, 1. « lOf-pONb (iog'plrefi), n. A pert 

iMomadlilt (lo^mVldet). «. [< logomaeh-y «•»« oaprodM, the lawteet of the £rori»-T«tep 
^ -tef.] One v^o contends about words, or fishes known in tho United States as dartors 
who uses words merely as weapons or instm- (Ktheostomina), it aMna a Imi^ of from 6 to 8 
m^tsofeont^ 

IM-I^ldog'rfl),-. a^areelonwhiehthe 
imreriitation. J. Chem, Bvauinsa with Bkepti^ 1. 167 . log-liue Is wound. See 

-It. < l*r. W «*«««« « logKPolk^ia the polit^eiJ eeneo. 

pdxeedai, fight^ pdxVt ft Agftt*] 1. Contention in 
words merely, or a contention about words; a 
war of words. 

What terrible batUea ydep'd logomacMu have they oc- 
casioned and peqietuated with aomnoh gaU and ink^shed. 

, Sterne, IViatram Shandy, IL 2. 

2. A game played with cards each beanug one 
letter, with whioh words are formed, 
lofiomuiia (log-^mA'ni-ft), n. [NL„ < Or. Xd- 
yo(, word (see logos), + fiavia, madness: see 
mcafa.] Aphasia in its most general sense, 
logonmcr^ (l^gom'e-tbr), ». [NL., < Gr. Myttct 
ratio, proportion (see l(>gos), + j^pw, mea- 
sure: see sisterS.] 1. A logarithmic scale. The 
ostural numbaa. genmully from onepowerof 10 toanothor, 

«e laid down at diitanoea along tbe acale from a flzed point 
proportional to their logarithms In Palmer'a computing 
Boaia nmde about 1846, there waa a circle turning In Ita 
plane In a flzed circle, and the llmbe of both were di- 
vided logarithmically, the nnmbera from 100 to 1000 occu- 


XmmiU; Among my Buuka, 2d aor., p 98. 
(log^rd^dr), n. 1. In a sawmill, a 
am-power machine for loading logs upon the 
saw-carriage.-— 2. One of a number of poli- 
ticians in a lesdslative body, united by an airree- 


Brudi with Praia of Logwood (MnwaMJKy/M Coo^pwAdrNifM). 
a. hiHoroicenco ; a, ftowor. 

tree haa a crooked, deformed atom, mrowlng to the 
of from so to 40 feet^ with crooked, irregular 
armed with atrong thorna. 

2. The wo^ of this tree. Itlaof aflnn teztnreand 
a red color, whence the name l>tnodvtood^ and ao heavy as 
to alnk In water* It la much uaed in dyeing; and Ita color- 
ing matter la derived from a principle callM hitfioteamgR. 
Logwood contains, bealdea, resin, oil, acetic aoliL salts of 
potaah, a little sulphate of lime, alumina, perozld of iron, 
and manganese. It la employed in calico-printing to give 
ablack or brown color, and alao in the preparation of aoma 
lakea. An eztraot of lugwood is naed in medicine u an 
aatr^ont 

8. The blnewood, Coednlia ohovata, [Tezas.] 
—Bastard logwood, AeoriaBattertensji tree of Jamaica. 



the center of ^diSk. The** magic Bqnare"aold in New 
York about 1888 waa a aquare dlvidea into aquare oom- 
partmenta, and waa equivalent to a long aoale cut up into 
many equal pleoet placed aide by aide; and the meaanre- 
ment waa made by the two edges of a aquare card or bit of 
iMgier, It waa cheap and uaefuL 
2. A scale for measuring chemical equivalents. 
logomsiterS (log-om'e-tbr), n. [Irreg. < + 

Gr. pirpov, measure: see materS, j A xiatcut log 
for riiips. 

(10jr-{^met'rik), a. [As logofseter^ 


• -<a; of. i 
eternsedlnascer 


Of or x>ertainmff to a logom- 
Iniog or measuring chemical 


equivalents: as, a hgomeMe scale. 
lOfomaMoal (log-^met'ri-kal), a. 
no + -of.] Same as JogomeSrte, 


Mm wui iiv Dwii ■uua« 4 w«iM/, * uu iiuv vmiiR iBSi dot- 

ruptiun, In Itsgroaaer forma, ia rife at Washington. When 
it appeari. It appears chiefw in the milder form of recip- 
rocal Jobb^ or (aa It ia calTed) loff-nlUnff. 

J. Bryetf, American Commonwealth, 1. 160. 
Anotherjnmeral deluaioii ia the belief in Im-roUino* The 
topic la well worn and needs few remarks If by hg-roUing 
ia meant that reviewers praise people In hopM of being 
prtlaed in turn, then the taunt fa empty. Few people arc 
quite ao veiy mean or ao Ignorant of human nature aa to 
log'tvll In that senae, TAe Amerteat^ XVII. S6a 

[< logameU log-flcalo (log'sk&l), ft. A tabic showing the 
quantity of lumber one inch thick, board-mea- 
iH VD/, n. A^. ^ \r«'* Xdyof, that sure, obtainable from a round Io^l tho length 

said or spoken, a word, saring, speech, aud the diameter beneath the bark being given, 
also the power of me mind manif estedm speech, A. E, KeighU 

reason, account, reference, analogy, protiortion, log-fllftte (log'slAt), n. Naut„ a double slate, 
mtlo, condition, etc., in N. T. 6 K&yoQ, the Bea- marked and ruled on its inner side, like a log^ 
■on or Word (as ajierson) (see def.), < liyuv, book, on which the log is first recorded. The 
maak. lav. tell, m U. read: eeelsa&ed tec- entries ere dally copied from tbe Slate Into the log-hook. 

iiU Tl ' f A In tbe United iftatM navy tbe slate haa been rq^ed by 

•g^iiWioetegfd,etc.] 1, to the Divine zpi™wbo<*,ioastoprieivetheorigliialrooo^ ^ 

Weadj^ tto tanscendent Divine Reason ag ex- log^nnior (log'thrtoAr). n. In a sawmill, a 
gsaasd . fa a machine for moving a log sidewise upon the 

"nlSSSIw® fftW-carria^. it oonalata of a eteam-Crilnder with a 
faMra^lon: sooalM asexiiresaingGodbothto long piston-rod, the end of which engagesW tuna the 
CMbfaiiolf and to his creatures, as langusge ex- .logs. 


tar. Itlaalmllar In tone to IndlffO'blua The same color 
la produced on cotton mordanted with acetate of copper, 
but lanow aridom tt^,on acqountof Itafugitive character. 

kvy, unwieldy, 
equiv. k 
^Local, 1 

see ZifieS.] 

a strip of leather attamiod to tho foot of a bird 
of xirey when not secure in its perch. 

The UdgeM it la so longe 
OtBialaroUborteBtolure. 

Rom, t^tho BOHt L 8886b 

Vemie, < Gr. XotpiKdg, 
!).] Pertaining to the 
pestilential diseases. Thomas. 

~ Vmop'rji-fl), «. [^p. lamg- 
ptague, + -YiJO^< Yf^f 
Lption or history of th^lague 

. orof pestilential diseases. Dttfiufisoft; iBomos. 

dally of politicians and legislators. [U. B.j loimology (loi-mol'^ji), n. prop. Icmology, < 
A. Wfll be Boon MbMQuwitly, 1 do not tblnk tbit plague, + -Jmla, neak : see 

' • “ “ •ologjf.} Tho sum of human knowledge con- 
cerning the plague or concerning jplagacs or 
pestilential oisoases. lJunglison; Thomas. 
loin (loin), n. [Early mod. E. mso ktgne, So. 
lun^B Zunyte; i ME. Zoino, < OF, kmgs, 


e purpose < 

. Intohoapafo ^ 

been felled to clear tbe land. SometTmea many nelghbora 
were Invited to amlst, and amenymaking followed. (6) In 
lumbering, for rolling logs Into a stream, where they are 
bound together and floatwl down to the mllla. (e) For ool- 
Icotlng logs for building purpoaea. [U. & and Canada.] 
(Jther rude , 
their iKentuoi 

and the qulltli^, 

meny parties oiflai-puUera, and the cani< 

fall Uarpeft Meg,. 

Hence ^2. Mutual aid given by persons to one 
another in carrying out their sevoral schemes 
or gaining their individual ends: used espe- 


plague < 




loin, F. longe, a loin, as of veal, < Llj. Humlm, 
fern, (or neut. pi. f) of ^ZumbsMs, adj., < L. hm~ 
bus (> It. temZM> ss Sp. kmo ss Pg. lombo, m F. 
lombes, pi.), loin; perhaps s AS. lenden, etc., 
loin : see Isms^.] The part of an animal which 
lies between the lowest of the false ribs on each 
side and the upper part of the ilium or haunoh- 
bone; one of the lateral parts of the lumbar 
region: commonly uaed in the plural (often 
figuratively, with reference to this part of the 
body being the seat of the generative faculty 
and a symbol of strength), except as tbe name 
of a piece of meat from the lumbar region of 
an animal, as a Mn of veal. 

Hy little flnger dtaU be thidkar than my latbeila Mm. 
My frihw chaatlaed you with whlpa^ W I 


p ...Mi m >oa. mi MTWwnl.wmt oM edl)ylMi- (log'^dd), ••.,[< log^ + womP: bo lofa 


_ _ _ _ 1 wfllofa^ 

tiae you with Motploiii. 1 Kl. zIL 10, 11. 

Brave eon, derived from honourable loOia/ 

BO lolii-doUl (lofa'kldth), ti. A piece of stuff, 
skim or other material worn as clothing about 
the loins, or more exactly about the hips. 


[NL. (l^eBTftDx, 

1818)| BBiined after LaiscUmr De^ongohamM, a 
I^nohbotaniat.] Agenusof erioaoeoasplanta 
of the tribe ShodoreWf oharaoteriaed by a earn- 
panalate oorolla, on whieh the five etamenB are 
mserted, and by having the leaves croposite. 
Thsr61ihtttoDeipeolai»L.jvDflttm6»iiaeiiDill»ttq> r eiiiBd. 
eraqpetiL durably plwit, maohbnuiohed end tufted, beei> 
ins eemell olniter of white or row^ored iiowerefrom e 
tenninil soily bod. Theplmt ie found on the ilplne muu- 
mite of Burope end North Ameiioe, end In the erotic re- 
gioni. XtliceUedofjiaMorfmii^Maliii. 8eeaMdMi,a 
loiter (loi'ttr), V. [< ME. loitren, < OD. b. 
fottforea, Unger, loiten trifle; ot.OD. toieren, de- 
lay; LQ. luderen a G. dial, {offorti, be 

slwish; AS. loddere, a beggar, k MLG. loader 
a loel. loddarif a worthloss fellow; AS. lodrunff^ 
triflixig. nonsense, as OHG. lotar, empty, idle, 
MHG. tofor, G. foffor, in comp., loose, worthless, 
lotter^uhe. a worthless follow ; perhaps ult. con- 
nected with 1. intrana. Tolinger; betm- 

dulyslowin moving; delay; be dilatory; spend 
time idly. 

Where have yon been these two deyi Mttrinaf 

5AaA..Trb.0fV.,TT.4.4a. 
■BnL To leg, terry, seunter, diUy-diUy. 

iL traiM. To consume or waste, as time, 
idly or carelessly: used with away: as, he foi- 
tered atoav most of his leisure, 
loiterer (loi'ttr-er), ». One who loiters; an 
idler. 

Ye lords, I say, thet live like loUerm, look well to your 
ikiS<mer,ifonnouof theHough. 
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(lol-i-^^gid), a. A squid of the 


LoUgopdto (lol-i-gop'si-dd), a. pi. [NL., < 
LolMOpais -kte.j A famly of deoaoerons 
cephalopods of slender form, ^th smaU head, 
large flns, non-retractile tentacles, suckers two- 
rowed, and siphon without valves. The lead* 
ora are Loligopeie^ LeaeMa^ 


UDirpov 

were sko eelisd Mis mea, foam their I 
the able. They diflsred on some poliite both s 

acAvee and from WydIL but in the mein eon 

use of Imigesfodiiuro^paailm^ to the tembs eC 
aelnta thelemponl ImdshfTte dm, thehisnfohl- 


''M 


Oil 

■lastioeld( 


Ibonnid, and Cranckia. Also called 


*rtn« of w.glii^ rt wm »»■* 

pnniiiunenti. some of them angegeu in seditious 
Inga, end th^ were stverdy perseoutad for moe 


and Cranekiidoi. 

-imp.] ' 

family of TeutMdat. 

IiOligbPliB (lol-i-gop'sis), n, 



HUS 


Pyrgopeia. inga, end th^ were stverdy perseoutad 1 

L TtS>t5ida> 


LoUerds were venr numerous etthe dose of the fourteenth 
oentniy, end mheps formed later port of the lemoestrleu 
as a snb- party uiihe wars of the r 


r. 6msf l(k>k, appearance.! 
us of Loligt^m. 


■] 


Che typicfll ge- 


r(lorter-izig), a. 1, Delaying; idle. 
»2t. Causing delay; inducing idleness. 

M It re set form of prayer] he granted to some people 
while they ere babes in Christian guifts, were it not bet- 
ter to take It away suono after, as wo do Miering books 
and interlineaiy translationa from children? 

MOton, Apdogy for Smeotymnona. 

lolterlngly (lol'tAr-ing-li), adv. In a loitering 
manner ; as a loiterer, 
loltmackt, n, a lazy loitering fellow. 

If the tvitanacke be gone springing into a taveme, He 
fetch him reeling out. 

Zpljf, Mother Borobie. (SaUiweB.) 

lokf. 91* A Middle E^lish form of lock^. 
lokcheitevt, n. An obsolete form of lockeheater, 
lokdo^, n. [ME. : see hekeheater and lugdore,^ 
A o^aiu worm. 

loke^ (iQk), 91. [< ME. ^lokoj < AS. fooo, a bar, 
bolt, an incloBure: see lodk\ ti.] 1, A wicket; 
hatoh.*^8. A close narrow lane; a onl-de-sao. 
~8. A private road or path. [Prov. Eng*, iu 
all nses.j 

Ibke^t, lokent. Middle English forms of the 
past participle of lockl. 

loke^, 9». An obsolete or dialectal form of look^. 
lidka^, V. A Middle English form of Utok^. 
loke^, n. [ME., also foA*, lakOf lak, lao, < AS. fdo, 
sport, play, contest, also a gift, sacrifice .* see 
lake'^f n.] 1, Play : sport: same as 1.* 
8. A gift; an offering. 
lokiWay (Idk'wa), n. Same as loke^^ 2. 

My house is bounded on the north by a loHwuy leading 
from to . N. and Q., 7th ser., VL 191. 

Lc^gldtt (l9-lij'i-dd), N. pi. [NL., < LoUgo + 
-foks.] Same as Lgliginida. P, P. Carpenter. 
(lol-i-Jin'$-l), n. pi. [NL.] Same as 


jinidw. 

ZiOliglnid»(lol-i-jin^i-dd),9i.pf. l< Loligo (LoU- 
gtn^ + -tdor.] A famUy of deoa- 
cerous oephuopods. typified by 
the genus LoligOf with eyes oov- 
crea by a transparent extension 
of Ihe cephalic integument and 
lidleis, arms of the fourth pair 
hectocotylized, and an internal 
comeons gladius. in these sqnids 
or odsmaries the body is oonioal, taper- 
ing liehind; the flns are lam sometimes 
eztendlng the whole length of the body : 
the tentacular anna have four rows of 
•ackers toward the end, the others two ; 
and the cuttle Is lUm and flattened. The 
living genera are LoUgOt L<dMw, Loli- 
pufinda^iid Seeeafofnaiv 

LouS^dea (ld-lij-i-uoi'd$-»), 
fi. jpJr [NL., < Lol^o (LoUgin-) 

-h-ofoka.] A superfamuy of de- 
caccrous cephalopods, with lid- 
less eyes covered by a transpa- 
rent extension of the skin oi the head, an in- 
temsl oomeous gladius, and arms of the fourth 
pair heotoootylized. 

XKdism (h^li'go), 91. [NL., < L. hUgo, a cuttle- 
fl£j The typical genus of the family Loligin^ 
idea. X,Pid^9*fo is the common European squid. 
L. poaMf L. galei, and £. bravia are Amenoan 
qpebies. 





loUont (Id'u-on), n. [< L. loUum, darnel: see 
Zolium.j A plant of the genus LoUum; darnel ; 
tares. 

They bad no pleasure to hear the Borlbes and the Pha^ 
isees ; they stank In fiieir nose : their doctrine was ansa- 
Toiy ; it was of foMont, of decimations of anisee^ and 
cummin, and such gear. AoMmer, Wotka, I SOO. 

LoUum (15Mi-um), 9I. [NL. (Linneus, 1737), 
< L. loUum. darnel, cookie, tares.] A genus of 
grasses of the tribe Hordern and subtnbe Triti-^ 
ceof. It Is oharaoteriaed by the many-flowered Kilkdet^ 
which are in two ranks, alternate seaiile^ and with their 
edges facing the axis of the spike. More than SO vpades 
have been eunmerated, but they may be reduced to 6: they 
are native in Burope, the northern part of Africa, and tem- 
perate Asia, but they liave been introdueed in many other 
plaoes. A. jwrvniia the ray- or rye-grass, Is a good iMStnre- 
or meadow-grus. The best variety is called Itanan lys- 
grtm. A. fonMifotieiim, the darnel, or bearded dsmcl, haa 
been suppoaed to have noxious properties, to which the 
name cemidenlwm, drunken, aUnaei. See dsmel. 
loU (lol), V. [< ME. Unlen. lounge, limp about, 
rest, also flap, wag, < MD. loUen^ sit over the 
fire. Akiatohtll: seeluil.] 1. intrana. 1, To 
lie or lean at ease ; recline or lean idly, or in a 
careless or languid attitude. 

Be that loOeth is lame other his leg out of Iqynte. 

i*for»7foieinia» ^ a 81ft. 
Folding our bauds within onr anna we both loBad upon 
the oounter. Bfieme, Sentimental Journey, p. ftft* 

Fortune Is . . . seen ... as often trundling a wheel- 
barrow as foBfoP in a coach and six. 

OiddmiUh, Citlaen of the World, Izx. 
Enpert gave her a glance most bewitcihtngly tender, 
Lott'd back in his onair, put his toes on the fender. 

Barham^ lng<ddiby Legenda II. as. 

8. To hang loose and extended, as the tongue 
protruded from the month of a dog or a cow. 
His olgm with a oho] fjowll IcMa. 

P&n Plowman^M Cfids (K. B. T! 8.X L 284. 
The triple porter of the Stygian seat 
With Mling tongue lay fawning at thy feet 

Dryden, 

The dreary black sea-weed kOt and wags. 

ArnesB, Apidedore. 

n. trana. 1. To hang up or out; allow to 
hang out, as the tongue, 
mt hath ytako fro lybome twenty stronge theeuea; 

Ther lewede tbeeues hen UUid vp loke bow the! been 
sanede ! Pkn Plownan (OX zv. 181. 

Fieroe tigers couched around, and kUtd their fawning 
tonguea. Drydm. 

8. To fondle; dandle. [North. Eng.] 

He foB'd her In his arma 
He lull'd her on his breast 

North Country BaUada. (HoBfieeB.) 

8. To box (one’s ears). [Prov. Eng.]— 4f. To 
utter unctuously. 

The sun-shine of the Word, this be eztOlVd: 

The sun-shine of the Word, still this he lold. 
Colpm, Wits Interprto (1671), p. 888. {Nam.) 

loUt (lol), 91. [< foil, p,] If. One who lounges 
and lolls about ; a loa&r. 

Then let a knaue be known to be a knane, . . . 

A Ibbbe a loute, a heavy Ml a lugge. 

Brefofi, Pasquil's Madcippa p. lO. (Aariiw.) 

8. A pet ; a spoiled child ; a child that is much 
fondled. [Prov. Eng.] 

Lollard^ (loPard), I [< ME. Ullard (ML. 
LoUardua), < MD. Lollaerd^ one who mumbles 
prayers and hymns, whence a narao applied to 
a semi-monastic sect in Brabant (see dex.), this 
name being subsequent transferred in Eng- 
lish to the followers of Wycllf ; with suffix -aerd 
(E. -ard), < lolleth sing softly, hum : see luH. In 
form and sense it seems to have been confused 
in ME. witb toiler, an idler, a vagabond: see 
loiter. “i 1. One of a semi-monastic society for 
the care of the sick and the burial of the dead, 
which originated at Antwerp about ISOO. Also 
called CeUite.-^2. One of the English followers^ 

part^ political and socialistiojMd in some re- 
speets anticipating ^testantism and Puritan- 
ism, In the fourteenth and fifteenth oentuxies. 


e oeem and dwtruye, all maner heiwiiea and 
y opemy loBerdrtii, within my baUly. 

Ai^<i»fof(E.B 


lollards (lorh^), 91. [< fon + -otd, after Aol- 

ford^ and foder.j One who lolls ; an idler. 

A loBani indeed over hit elbow-onkhkm m Blmoat the 
leventh part of forty or flfty yean teaohea them loaroe 
thoFrinri^eiof Eellgion. MBton, Toaohing HMinga 

Xiollaffdiim(loPftr-dizm), 9». [< XoRor d^ 4- -fom.] 
Same as LoUarau. 

LollardiBt (loP»r4iBt), a. [<AoBa9*di H- 48t.] 
Pertainii^ to or oharacterisno of the Lollards, 
or of their principles and doctrines. 

lord Sallabuiy, Sir Thomaa lAtlmer of Braybfooke,aiid 
■everal othen had ohaplalni who were AoBonfM preach- 
era Bum ML, XIV. 811. 

LoUardryt (lol^ud-ri), 9i. [< MB. kUardrie; < 
LoUartP^ 4- -fp. j Bame as tollar^. 

1 fthaH do my enticr peyne and dfligenoe to put awey, 
. ^ _ . — iioeandenouit,d^pld 

B. T. B.), Pl 417. 
Lollardy (lor|Mi)» [< ME. LoUardk: < LoU 
lard}- 4* -pS.] The principles or doctrines of 
the Lollards. 

Caneeth for to bringa 
Thli new seote of tottarrdU. 

Gbuer, Oonf. Amani.,TloL 
Lodotdy waa numldering In leoret ; the heavy bnrdena 
of the nafion were wearily bonie. 

Oonit Hilt, ft 88ft. 

loUar (loPdr), 9I. [< ME. loiter. loUera; f, loll + 
-eri.] 1. One who lolls; an idler; a vagabond; 
a loafer. 

For alle that ban here hele and here eyen ivf hte^ 

And lymee to laboiye with, and loUem lyt vieiw 
lynen a-sena godea lawe. IHmPlowmtmiCX x. UMl 
O ne of the fashionable loUm by profeaelon. 

Mim Ak«(M,^riMilda, ri. (Ante) 

df. A Lollard, Bee LoUardXf etymology and 
definition. 

**X tmeUe a Mkr in the wynd,** quod ha 

caamtr, FroL to Bhlpuaa'aThhb L 11 

loUiSf (loPing),p. a. Hanging down ; leaning 
or lying at ease. 

It ia their common vae to Shane or Sla to Sheere 
Their heada for none In aU the land long'loBlag locka 
dothwenra HuUugf 'a Fogi^ L S87. 

IfilUnglta. 9». See loeUingite, 
loUingly (loring-li), udr. In a lolling manner. 
She iDocmal baa four anna, with one of which She oar* 
riea thoakull of a giant: her tongue protmdea and haage 
MUngty from the moutk Bum, CivUinilon, 1 u. 

lollipop, 99. Bee toUrpop. ^ • 
lollola7lorc^),n. [^.fodyi.] Alumporlsfge 
piece. [Prov. EngJ 

lollop (lol'op}» ^ term, appar. 

as in daUop. wallop.^ To loll or louiM idly; 
move heavuy or be tossed about. [Oolloq., 
Eng.] 

Next in Idkpd Bandwiblv with negligmt grnca 
For the aake of a lounge, not for love of a tece. 
air 0. JSr. ITIBfoma riacSbook for the Yew 174lu 
For four long houra. therefore, we kUopad ebont in the 
trough of a heavy aea, the aalla flapping at the vemel 
rollM, Lady Brmay, Voyage df Sunbeam, L L 

lollopy (loPqp-i)^ a. [< loUop 4- -yl.] Given to 
loungmg or lolnng. TColloq., Eng. j 
loll-poop (loP^p), n. A lazy lounging Allow. 
[Prov, Eng.l 

lollpoopt(lorp5p),v.f. lilolUpo€p,n.} To loll 
or lounge; act lazily. 

And now to view the loggerhead, 

Cudgell'd and lofood^ln bed. 

Bomar>aJiiaaMaaaud(Xn^ (Hkna) 

lolly^ (lol'i), 99. [A dial, word of various trivial 
applications, esp. in comp., as in foifobongsr, 
loUypop, lohtoUg, etc.] 1. A lump or lumpigh 
a sense indicated by the eomponndk 
, r, lollypopf IdbloUUf and the variant 
folfocX?.— 8. Son ice ground up by the rubbliig 
of floes toMther. 

lol^ OoH), a.; pi. MUea (-is). [Cf. IdUgi.} 
Atiimouse: as, ine blaok-oap^ loUg, Paame 
major. [Local, Eng.] 

loUpbangor (lol^T^ng-to), n. Very tbkda 
■bread enridied vriih raisins. Au kMSL 





iiollym 

ud toaKiUs miiAllywith the addition of butter 
and flonr; taify. Png.] 

She niUld ooonteninoe . . . indicated too Buroly the 
irreolafiiiaUeaiid hopdeai voteiy of foUmp— the opluni- 
eater of iolioc^boyB. JHanuSi, OonIngBby, ix. 

I would . . . Barer give thoae children Uittypop, nor 
nor the theatre oharaoter^ northo paint-box 
B the aame. Thadurtty, Lovel the Widower, L 

S. ph Sweets; bonbons; oandies. [Eng ] 

**Hard-baka** '* almond tolly," "halfpenny 
"Uaok ballar the cheaper "bulla* eyea," and "nqulbB" 
are all made of treacle. 

London labour and London Poor, I. 216. 

fsrambttlatlng rendera ol Mlypopa and drinks Joatled 
against each other, while gypBioa were wondlngtholr way 
In and out tdllng fortanea. 

T. C. OrauffMf bigllih Llf^ p. 108, 

lama (Id'mft), n.: pi. kmata [NL., < 

LGr. irmge. j In omirn,, a lobe, Hap, 

margin, or frinm bordering the toe of a bird. 
This membnmoua ordering may be eouUnuouB, conatl- 
tatlng the loma eanUnuiumt or lobed or a«;alloped, the lotha 
MstMm, A toe furnished with lomataiaoall^ 
smIAmml 

Lomaadra (l^man'drll), n. [NL. (Labillar- 
dihre, 1804), so called in aHusion to the mar- 
gina of the oiroular anthers; < LGr. Tyufui. hem, 
fringe, + Gr. di>vp (avdp-). a male (mod. hot. 
a stamen).] A genua of monocotyledonous 
plants of the natural order LiUaooaf the type of 
the tribe Lomandrm. it is chsracterlaed by aveiy 
dunt cr creeping rootstock, leafy Btema, often branched, 
and dlmdons flowers in paniculate heads or dense splkei, 
the piitUlate with a tbree-oellod ovary ooutaining three 
ovnleB. There are 28 apecies, growing In AuBtiwla, one 
of which has been reported from New Caledonia; all are 


3508 

Panins DIaooniia who was a Lomhartl by Mrth, derives 
their name of IionMtertKfroin their hxngbearda; bntmod* 
em oritloa reject thla etymology, and nippoae the name to 
have reference to their dwcUing on the Banka of the Elbe, 
. ^ Low German a fertile plain 


Lgmvla 


the school indudlng Sel 


. flchbOL in , 

ityifi oi the ettieirf 


inaamuoh as IMirdc algnlflea in 
on the bank of a river, and Uii 
debug called the lan^ iiflrde. 


on the bank of a river, and Uiere ia BtUl a dlatriot In mag- 

.. ... . - * CtemllSl 


;SMA'e( 

n. d. Of or pertaining to Lombardy or the 
Lombards. 

And atom and sad (ao rare the amlloa 
iH BUiilight) iook*d the Lon^rd plica. 

Tennpnm, The Daisy. 

Lombard as applied to any art la an abBolute misnomer, 
if au]>poBe<l to bo derived from the barbarous tribes who 
orosaed the Alps under Albonlns, . . . since they, like the 
Uoths, were Ignorant and unlettered. It was not because 
the new stylo of architecture, which vmuig up in Italy 
duing their dominion, originated with them, that the 

name of Lombard was angled to the manner or building iz — 

then prevalent but i Mwa m w the greater part of the aoutli- aorlpts da t i n g from the seventh to the thirteenth oentuiy. 
emuwollaa w northern Italian provinces were oompre- ZfOmbSirdy POldgr. SeeiMmlar. 
h«id«iund«tt.ii^rtL«gs«|fc /a^obsoletefomofIo(Mii.PaIvraM. 


Lombardy, and chiefly of Milan, daring the fifteenth and 
alxteanth centuries. The manner of me Lombi^ paint- 
ers WM, in general, aomewhat cold; but they dlm^ 
great facility and rnoohfertmty and grace. ThegreaM 
names of the school an thoae of Anorea Mantegna (1481- 
1600), early astablishod at Mantua, and Leonardo da Vlnd 
(1462-U10\ the uiiveraal gonini; while Bernardino Loinl 
(•bout 1465-1640X ^e dellgh&l aii^ and flower of Leo> 
nardo, most not be forgotten. The tenons Oornggio<1484- 
]684)m Parma had not ao wide a rapatatlon during hla life- 
time, and may be reganled In aome respects as anlMdatod 
genina.— LombMdlO icri^ Seen. 

n, n. A particular typo of writing deriwed 
from the Boman oursiye, and rotaixung max^ 
of thefeaturee of the oldermaJuBOulo and unom 
It ia charaoteilatlc of the greater number of Italian manu- 


Lombud arehlteoturi, the local form which the Bo- 
maneauno style of arohiteoturo aaaumcd in the north of 
Italy, charaoteristio of the buildintn erected from the end 
of the sixth to the beginning of the thirteenth oentnry, 
and constituting a oonneoting-link between the Roman 
architecture of Italy and the medieval itylea of more north- 
ern oonntrles. The stylo was molded puticularly by Bya- 
antine Influonoca hut was not unmodified by the north- 
ern intellectual element brought tn by the Lombardio 
oonquerora. A feature of the «Muiy Lombard arohitocture 
la the artistic development of the vault, that constructive 
member which was destined to become the formative 
princlplo of medieval styles In generaL In Lombard 
monuments, pillars oonsliting of several Shafts arranged 
round a central masa, and buctreaiea of amall projection, 
appear to have boon employed vary early. The uae of tho 
dome to aunuount the Junction of ^e choir, nave, and 
tranaopta la frequent 


flilOm, oftQn. Gf. 


^-likehe^ with rtold linear lea^ and amall flowers. Lombard^ (lom'bllrd, formerly lum'bllrd), n. 
The genua haa long been known by tho name Xoraftn V 

given to it by Bobert Brown in 1810, which has to give E. also Ztfwoafa (> Q- V.), 


way under tho rule of priority. 

Isomaildrett (l$-mau'dr^), 11 . pi [NL. (Labil- 
lardi^re, 1804). < Lomandra 4- -ctg.] A tribe 
of mon(K»otyleaonoiiB plants of the order Lilia- 
CMS. It Is oharaoterlaed by having tho sogmenu of tho 
perianth glumc-Iikc or membranou^i^ or the inner set small 


ME, lumbard b OD. lomhaerd^ a broker^ hfit- 
baerdff, a broker’s shop,< OF. lombard^ a broker, 
lomhardtt^ a broker’s shop: so asallod from the 
numerous Lombards or Italians 

were engaged in money- 

If, A banker 


1.] Fr^uently. 

For in here liknease onre lorde lorn hath be knowe ; 
Wltuesse In tho Faake-wuke when he leodo to Bmana 
Pfoiomcn (CIX xlIL 12L 

loment (15'ment), n, [ME. lament, < L. Umen: 
turn, a mixtuTO of bean-meal and rico used as a 
cosmetic, also a blue color (NL. a loment), < la- 
vare, pp. Imtan, lotus, wash: see love^.] if. a 
mash or mixture. 

The wynes browne esohaungeih into white 
Yf that me putte in It loments of 1>ene. 

Ptmdiui, Hnaboudric (K. £. T. &), p. 200. 

S. In hot, a legume which at maturity breaks 

up by trans- 
verse articula- 
tions into one- 
seeded indehis- 
cenl joints. See 
legume, 2. 



1 .ciment.— I'he Fruit v 
ean*»€tn*. 


Md pato fad, Md vwwitMe Mtto rtUclMd ttiB buck, .lender, IbcLombwdtwmthoorlRind ooonpuitaof 

rfwhloh LomlMnl Stroel^ now the Anancial eontiir of I/inS^ the 

^ which la mod to signify in general the Loudon 


group hat been generally placed in the natural order 
caasm, as allied to the rudiea but the latest revlilona lu- 
dicatc a cloeer afflnity with the lUy family. 

IiOmiriB (^-ma'ri-i), n. [NL. (WUldenow, 
1809), < LGr. hem, fringe, + •ona.] A 
genus of polypodiaceous ferns, liaving the sori 
finear in a continuous band next the midrib of 
the pinnic in the fertile frond, the indusium 
formed of the revolute margin of the frond, and 
the fronds dimorphous. About 46 species are known, 
fl^y ^ves of the south temperate sone. L, Slpfoam, 
the hard-fem, ia the only North American apodes. See 

lamhlioid (l^mfi'rl-oid). a. [< Lomaria + -okf.] 
Pertaining to or resembling the genus lAmaria. 
lomMtOllia nd'mMtdm), n. and a. [< LGr. 

hem, fringe,' + erdfia, mouth.] I. n. In 
ocimA., a member of any one of several differ- 
ent gioim of Heliddo!, as Eelix oaraaedlenmHy 
H* metaformis, etc., having the peristome re- 
flected. 

XL tk Having a reflected lip or border of the 
peristome, as a snail, 
lomata, n. Plural of loma. 
lomatilM (Id'mo-tin), a. [< LGr. Xaga, hem, 
fringe: see loma.] Margined, fringed, or lo- 
bate, as the toes of a bira. See loma. Couea. 


ucBUB, rom. pi. ox i%nnenmvov«; see w- 

mentaceous,} A former suborder of Cruotferas, 
the siliqua of which resembles a lomentum in 
having each seed divided from its neighbor by 
a transverse dissepiment. Tho radlah {Rapkmi^ 
and the soorTDckotCCaMe) briong to this aiilMirder, and now 
typify the two tribes, Agphanew and GoMZInem, rcapautlve- 
ly, which modem authora adopt in Its place. 

lomentaceons (16 - men -tft' shins), a. [< NL, 
hmeniaeeuo, resembling a loment, < Ummtum, 
a loment: see lomontj Bosembling or being 

a loment; bearing loments; belou^iig to the 

Jill, a noble family of Lomentaoeoi. 

P. Afortfn, Hist, of Uoyd'a, p. 21. Lomentaila (lo-men-ta'ri-ft), ». [NL. (Lyng- 
[I. ff.] A bai^’for loans; a broker’s shop; bye, 1819),< fcmcsfsm, a legume (withconsmot- 


- ilgnlfy in gem 

money-market, llie bankers of London who were Lorn' 
liarda or Italian! by race continned to bo recruited by 
Immigration till the time of Queen Eliaaboth, when moat 
of them returned to Italy. 

Thla murohant, which that waa fnl war and wya, 
(hvaueod hath and payd eok in Faxys 
ccrteln XiimhafaM redy In hlr bond 
Tlic somme of gold, and hadde of bom hla bond. 

CAcuoor, Shipman’i Talc, 1. 807. 


At on early period the leadership of the Lombards waa 
for a while uasumed by the Conui ' 

Florence. P, " 


2t. , . 

a pawnbroker’s shop. Seo lumfwr^, 

A Lombard unto thla day algiiifylng a bank for usury 
or pawna Ch. uisL, ni. v. la (Davte.) 

Iliercwal treasure ho exhausts in pride and riot; the 
Jowela of tho Crown arc In tho iMwbard. 

N. Femaintt niat. Bdw. n., p. 27. 

Tills suit waa made up for a noble lord on tho last birth- 
day, and conveyed thither (to a Umbard) the very next 
morning after it had appeared at oonrt. 

Tha CbAimtemr, No. 117. 

Hence — 3. [1. r.] A public institution for , , 

lending money to the poor at a moderate inter- Lmnentariem (16'men-tHr]1'6-e), n. pi, [NL. 


ed joints), + ~aria.l A small genus of red sea- 
weeds, typical of the tribe Lomentariew, baring 
filamentous, brandling, hollow fronds with con- 
stricted joints formed of one or more layers of 
roundish-angular colls, with a few longitudinal 
filaments in the center, tripartite tetraspores, 
and external sessile cystooarps. 
Lomentariaoen (is-men-ta-ri-fi^sfl-fi), n.pl 
[NL. (Payer, 1850), < Lomentaria + -aoom.] The 
same, or nearly the same, as Lomentariew. 
kflnentarien (15'men-tHr]1'$-e), n. pi, [] 
(Agardb, 1851), < Jxmentaria -h -on?.] A tribe 
of red seaweeds, placed by Farlow in the sub- 
order Bhodymeniew, and typifi^ by the genus 
J^omentaria. The boundariea of this tribe, as in neatly 

harALmitbordfiOV.lombardtLmbarttV.Lonh Mmr, CMctoii% I t. s. prwiKflwiih » tauSa piSSwu!^^ 

^ST" 5 is**®*''*!?’ looibwd*t. »• [MIj. ZNm&an/w, prob, so called lomeatnin (l^men'tum), pi. Utmwia (-tl). 

afteBra0,aIiOmtaid(iuOF.andMKiuual]y with reference to Jjcmbaidy (ace Xombardi). [NIi.: aee lomeaf;] Same aa wment, 2 . 
a Lamiwrd or any Ituiaa trading in Kranoe or It oould be a “eorruption” of bombard only by lomerof, v. i. ^me aa Utmberi, 

Eudund), < L. ^nffobardus, Lango^rdus, misprint.] Milit, a cannon of heavy caliber in loinl-lollll(16'mi-l6-nii),n. [Hawaiian lomiAomi, 

the later middle ages and in the sixteenth cen- v., redupl. of lomi, rub with the hand.] The 
bMyylpapdoi, people of north- jtury ; probably derived from northern Italy. massw or shampooing process of the Band- 

m Gtermany west of the El^, who are men- Lombardeert (lom-bttr.d§r0, n. [< A<wi&ara2+ wieh Islanders, 
tion^ by Tacitus, and who in later times ostab- -oer.] A Lombard or broker, lomci^ta (15'mon-it), n. See Zaumonrite. 

Ushed themselves to the northern part of Italy, Tto arc tricrated for advantageof Oommeroe, wherein lampti e. An obaolete form of hmpl, 

X'sasiiss^ssrf^^ 

E. Umg, + hart ss E. beard, lombax^honset (lom^b|rd-hous), n. Same as [T^v. Eng.] EauSiiu, ' 


LomMrd^ (lom'b^, formerly lum'b^rd),ii. and 
B. also Lumhard; < ME. Xom- 


ost on articles deposited and pledged ; a mont- 

de-p14^;. -Lombard Btrset to a Oblna 0 iraiife,yciy 
long odds, as in a wager. 

"It la Lotnbard-Streit to a Chino Orangs," quoUi TTnole 
Jack. "Arc the odds in favour of fame againat failnre 
really 80 great?" . . . answered my fatlmr. 

Bulvfor, Caxtona, Iv. A 


iOHG.) knfi, B E. _ 

Borne take the second elementtobe MHG. barttj, lombordfi 8. 

an ax (the same as the second element of AaZ- Z^tordlc (lom-bllr'dik), a. and «i. [: 


hard, q. v.). Sec also quot. from Smith’s Class. 
IMct Hence Lombaira^.] L e. A native or 
an inhabitant of Lombiurdy in Italy: more 
a p e ci flcally. a member of the Germanic tribe 
(Lodgobardi) who about a. d, 668, under AI- 
ooin, eoiiquered the part of northern Italy still 
called Lombardy, and founded the kingdom of 
tlUKtiiaflM,wbioii was afterward extended over 
a ttaeli luttar temtovy, and was finally over- 
\ by Quriemagne in 774 


Lombardique ss Sp, Lomhdrdioo m Pg. It. Xom- 
Itardioo, < mL. LombardieuH, < Lomhardus, Lom- 
bard: see lAmbard\.'\ Z, a. Pertaining to or 
obaraeteristic of Lombardy or of the Lombards; 
in art, of or pertaining to the school of Lom- 
bardy. 

Ciornggio. uniting the aciisna) element cf the Greek 
aShools with thdr nooin, and their light with their b«n- 
ty, and all these wuh the LombordSc wdoiir, became . . « 
tne captidn of the pelnter’k art at such. 

ffMiai, Leoturaa on Art 


[T’tov. Eng.] 

_ lomplflht.o* An obsolete form of Zumpisk. 
lionivla OomM-f(), n. ^L., also XofsiekK. from 


a Farocse form of Zoom».] 1. A genus of three- 
toed web-footed swimming and airing birds of 
the auk family, AZokte; the murres or fooUsh 
guillemots. There ere levend qKwiei ; the beet-known 
is L. tfoils, of which the spectacled gnlUeinot L. rktagdo. 
iiaverlcti^ The ere or atrie Is a thiidK-billed guillemot of 
the North Ficiflo,Ir. arm. TheoorTeepondingformefthe 
NoitbAtlanttoUBrUnnioh'agaUlemoCAM^iMfMrisM. See 
Uria. 

2. [L 0 .] A species of the genus Lomoia; a 
murre or guillemot. 


Im. 

Aa abbreviation of longitude. 

HiTllfirr aong4cfi'|), ft. [NL. (F^len, 1820), 
< 8r. a spear-bead^ mar. lanoe: see 

loftos^.] The typical ffenuB of Icme^Hdor. Thegr 
•re emau, thlol^ meUllio mei, with • itrona^ protrudJng 
ovlpoiltarlnthefeiiiala The Utyv feed lUMerae beck <n 
the iteme and roote of HiiaU idanti. More thao SO Buro- 
peso and 6 Borth Amerioan ipeolea are knowOp Ir. poUta 
bailiff one of the latter. 

(lozLff-kO^-dd), ft. pi r^. (Osten- 
Saokeu, 1878). C XoneboKK 4* A family 

of JHptora^ allied to Ortalidm^ chiefly character- 
ised oy the wlnsr-venation, and containing the 
genera Lonehaa and PdUqptera, 
iKmOhereB (long-k8'res)» n. [XL., < 


AVMPU unuuB vji ujrBioTAuuuurMuiu ruuQXiiiB uuo 

family OetodontidataLd $uhhmjlyI!ehinoti^na, 
having the for usually mixed with flattened 
spines. The ndny rats, Ir. arMata and L, pMs, are two 
prettily markea tgtelm, the former with a snowy crest 
and tan-tip. 

Londhiticlam (long^ki-tid'$-8), n. pi [XL., < 
LonMtie (LonohiHd-) + -om.l A section of 
ferns proposed by Prm in 1888, Rifled by the 
genus LonehiUa. It is now abandoned, and the 
jSenus is placed in the tribe Pteridea. 
iKmchitto (longwkl'tis), n. [XL., < L. Umehititt, 
a spear, < Gr. Xoyxl'fig, the tongue-shaped or 
lance-shaped standerimss, < Ady;ti 7 , a spear, 
lanoe; see tosoei.] A small genus of poly- 
podiaceous ferns, typifying the section £on- 
akitideaf of Presl, ana olosely allied to the ge- 
nns Adiantum, The fronds are stronff, erect deltoid, 
and trlplnuatlfld, and the suri are marginal and oovered 
by an Indaaiam as In Adiantum. 

LonohOCWpeSB (long-kQ-kar^p$-8),ft.p2. mL., 
< Lonehoearpue + -etE.j A subtribe of legu- 
minouB plants^ typified by the genus L(mAo~ 
carpus^ beloiming to the tribe Dalhergim, and 
distln^ishod^by the generally opposite leaves 
and the transversely or laterally affixed, not 
pendulous, seeds. It embraces 0 genera of 
tropical trees and shrubs. 
IiOtlcllooarpuB(long-k^k&r'pus),ft. niL« (Hum- 
boldt, Bonpland, and Kunth, 1828), < Gr, ^;tVi 
a spear, lanoe, 4- Kopirdct frat.1 A genus or 
leguminous plants of the tribe Iktlbergieai, the 
type of the subtribe Lonchooarpea, it is dlsUn- 
gulshed by havlngthewiugt sdherlDg to thekeelof theflow. 
on, and by the Sat membranaoeoas or ooiiaoeous pod with 
the anperlor sutnre tFansFersely nerved but not innged at 
the baok. The species are about 6D In number, including 
trees snd shrubs. Most of them are found in tropical 
America, afew In troplosl Africa, and one In AustrsUa. A. 

of the West Indies, etc., Is called bUehwood, I. 
BlaeMt atall woody (fllmber of Queensland and New South 
Wales, Is called lanMjiMd. Some speoles sre omamontsL 
Xipndnoptera (long-kop'tg-rft), n. [XL. (Mei- 
gen. 1808), < Gr. Myxfft ^ lanoe, 4- wrepdv. 
awing, m E. feather.^ The typical genus or 
Lonehopteridte. They are small delicate flies of yellow- 
brown or gray color, oharsoteriaod by the Isnoeolatlon 
and venation of the wings, abounding on stones along 
shady wateroouraes. About so European meoles are 
known, two of which are also found In North America, 
limushoptaridffi (long-kop-ter'i-dO), ft.pl. [XL. 
(Maoqnart, 1885), < Lom^opiera + -ides.] A 
ramily of dichmtous ^terous insects, ty^fied 
by the only genus. Henokoptera, having the 
vangs acutely pointed and without a median 
oross-velu. 

Londioptarig (long-kop't^-ria), n. [XL. 
(Brongniart, 1828). < Gr. a spear, lanoe, 
4- irreplgf a fern.] A genus of xoasil ferns found 
in the coal-measures of England and France. 
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London doj. A geological formation of im- 
portance in southeastern England, and espe- 
cially at and near London, whence the name. 
It bttongs to the lower division of the Eocene Tertlsiy, 
being separated from the Cretaoeons by the Woolwloh, 
AeadlUft and Thanet beds. The London olsy hss a maaci- 
mnm tnlokiiaoi of about 600 feet^ snd seems to have been 
laid down near the month of a large estuary of the sea, 
Into which rellos of the vegetation and fauna of the adja- 
cent land were swept. The thickness of the day under 
the ol^ of London varies with the amount of erosion wUoh 
has taken nlaoe In the scooping out of the valley of the 
Thames. Ihe full thickness of the formation is preserved 
under the outliers of the Bsgahot sand whioh occurs In 
ngous^daoes near the dty, eapedally at Hampst^ and 

LondSuor (lun'dun-dr), ft. [< ME. Londonere 
(f ), < London, < AS. iMnden, also Lnndenhurh 
ihurh, > E. borough), Lundeneeaeterleeaater, > E. 
cheater), Lundenwie (icio, > E. wioh), < L. Londi- 
fiiftift, of Celtic oridu.] A native or citisen of 
London in England. 

The King by Frodamatlon oalta the Londonert to West- 
minster, sod there oauseth the Bishops of Worcester and 
Chlohester to declare his Intenttons. 

Eskir, Ohronldes, p. 88. 

LondoneBe (lun-dun-es' or -Ss'), a. and n. [< 
London 4- -cse. Of. Londenoye. The AS. form 
was LundmiHc.'\ I. a. Pertaining to Loudon 
in England, or to its peculiarities of speech; 
cockney. 

n. ft* English as spoken in London; espe- 
oialW, cockney speech. 

IiOnd08liBlll(lun'dun-isin), n. [< London + -ism.] 
A mode of speaking, acting, or behaving pecu- 
liar to London. ^ ® 

liOndonlBa (lun'dun-Is), v , ; pret. and pp. Zon- 
doniged, npr. Londonieing, London -r ‘ise.’l 
L frofttf. To invest with some attribute charac- 
teristic of London or the people of London. 

IL inirane. To adopt or imitate the manners 
or the fashions of Londoners. 

London pagte. Bee paato. 

London jnlde Gun'dun-prid), n. 1. A British 
plant, Saatfraga umhroea^ common in cottage- 
gardens. Also called nonodto-pretiqi and SI 
Patriol^a cabbage.— The sweet-william, Dl- 
anthue barbatue. Also called London^ti^. [Old 
or local.] 

London pnxplo. Seepurpls. 

London-rockot (lunMun-rok'et), n. A plant, 
Singmbrium Mo, which grows in waste places 
throughout Europe, and was formerly common 
in the neighborhood of London, first appearing 
Just after the great fire of 1660. 

London nnoke, sprat, white, etc. Sob moke, 
etc. 

London-tnfb Gun'dnn-tnft), n. Same as Xon- 
doMtridc, 2, 

lone^ (}dn), a. [By apheresis from aUme, as 
live^ from alive; hne^ and Uoe^ bei^ used at- 
tributivoly, while the full form, orig. a prep, 
phr., is used in the predicate.] 1. Beingunac- 
companied: apart from any other; solitary; 
lonely; isolated: as, a Ume traveler; a lone 
house. 

Enid, the pilot stsr of my lone life. Tnuigion, Geraint 

2, Single in state; living alone; unmated or 
unmarried. 

A hundred mark li along ono for a ixior lem woman to 
baw. Shak., SH^ IV., IL L 86. 

3. Lonely; secluded; unfrequented. [Bare or 
poetical.] 

In eomt Ioim Itte, or distant Northern land. 

Pogw, K. of the L, Iv, 154. 
Imw hand, in the game of euchre, one penoti pluring 
agalnitalltne others or against hit opponents without aid 
from.hls own slda—^l^jM Star. Bee Her. 


longfl (15n), ft. [< 


LmtktpNfU 


It Is related to JEMttyopMi and AUaiepUtie, ffie jj^nniflea 
having a very dlstlncf median nerve and a reticulated lat- 
eral venatton. It emhnoei about 80 speodee, found abun- 
dantly In the ooal-meaauree of Enropssnd ooourrtiig in 
thoae of Bydn^. Cape Breton, and of China, but nmj^B 
upward to the Upper Oretaoeous, and common In the Weal- 
den of England and Bei^um and In the Oretaoeous 01 
WeatphauL The olderlleeoaoio^etlo) beds of Virginia 
.and North Carolina alao oontaln li _ 

londt, ft. A Middle ]^igli8h form of landi, 
LondgnOfStifr* r^.,<oF.(AF.)Zoft<l 0 ftofo; as 
London 4* -ess, the form Londonm being also 
in recent use.] A Londoner; one bom in Lon- 
don. Chaucer. 

London boud. Bee beard, 


lonelF a. [< kmei + 4gl; strictly, bj 

apheresis from alonelg,'] 1. UnfreqnentM by 
men; solitary ; desolate : as, a fone^ situation* 
So foiMy twas that God hlmsSlf 
Soaroe seemdd there to be. 

ColeHdge, Anolent Mariner, vlL 
2. Lacking association or companionship: solr 
Itaay; standing apart physically or menta^y. 
Or let my lamp, at midnight hour, 

Be eeen in aome high UmAy tower. 

JfOCon, n PeniMroeo, L sa 

8. Bad or dejected from want of oompanion- 
ship or sympathy; forsaken ; forlorn. 

I never saw a more unfcvgetable faoa^pals serlom^ 

' anahlsMenda. 


, Ume, a var. of lane : see 


foftfli.] A lane. Also loan. [Prov. Eng.] 
lone^, ft. A Middle English form of loan^. 
lonellneBB (16n'li-nes), ti. 1. The condition of < 
being lonely; soUtariness; want of society or 
human interest : as, the lonelinew of a hermit’s 
oave. 

There's nothing left to fancy’s gneas 
Youseothanailsfoiiegftaii;. „ ^ 

SooU, Msrmion, 11., Ini 

2. The sense of being alone or lonely; dejec- 
tion from want of companionship or sympathy ; 
forlonmesB. 

uphold ma Father, in my lofMgfMfa ^ 

TffiiiyiOfi, Enoch Arden. 
A feeling of oppressive londinm cornea over the aplrlt 
•a the eye rangea aoroaa that voloeleas wUderneaa. 

CPonoe^ Merv, xx. 

3t. Love of retirement ; preference for solitude. 
Now I see 

The mystery of yonr fofulkiim 

AM., AUH Well, Lam. 


Dr. J. Brawn, Bah i 
Why should I feel Umdyf . . . What sort of spaoe la 
that which separates a man from his fellows? 

Thoreau, Walden, p. 144. 
Bight thro* hla manful breast darted the pang 
That makes a man, In the sweet face of her 
Whom be lovea most, lonely and mlsorable. 

Tnu^eoiv Gemini 

«8yiL 1. LonflL unfrequented, sedaded, dreary.— B. Lone- 
some^ oompenionleas. 

lonaneBB (lon'nes), n. The state of being sin- 
gle or alone; aeolusion; solitariness. 

i<Mh beauty, let me not be thought nnotvlL 
Thus to be partner of your Ummwm. 

FU/Uher, Faithful Shopherdaaa L 8. 

loOBBOnia (Idn^Bum), a. [< Ume^ + -goms.] 1. 
Drearily solitary; seoluaed from society; de- 
jected from want of company. 

I have never felt hnmme, or In the least op p re m e d tar 
a sense of solitude. Thmou, Waiaeii, p 14& 

2. Expressing loneliness or dejection. [Bare.] 
Neither shall wo content onrsolves In lonsfoms tone^ 
and private iollluqnle% to whisper out the divine praises. 

Borrow, Wotl^ 1. vIlL 

8. Secluded; unfrequented; lonely. 

Like one that on a kneionu roful 
Doth walk In fear and dread. 

OUariOffM, Ancient MSrlnor, vL 
In November days, 

When vapors rolling down the valleys made 
A lonely socne more lonmoms. 

WardMworth, Influence of Natural Ohjeotti 

loneBOmely (Idn'sum-li), adv. In a lonesome 
manner. 

loneBOtneneBB (16n'BTmi-ne8),ft. The state of be- 
ing lonesome, in any sense of that word.M8yii. 
LmegtMw^ AMuafon, etc. BeesoiOiule. 
long^ (ibng), a. and n. [Sc. long; < ME. long, 
long, < AS. long, long ss OS. la^, long m OFries. 

fofipssMD. D. lanpssMLG. LG. OHG. lang, 
MHG. lane, G. lang s loel. langr ss Dan. long 
m Bw. lAng am Goth, lagge, long, » lu longue 
0 It. Inngo s Pg. longo a Pr. long, Ume, lomg 
K F. long), long; perhaps ss OPers. drdnga, 
long, the d beiim in this case lost, and the r 
changed to 7, in L., etc. The L. word is not 
the source of the Teut., but merely cognate. 
From the AS. word are ult. E. long^, along^, 
aUmfP, belong, ling^, linger, length, etc.; from 
the L. are ult. E. eUmaate, longitude, Umgeviig, 
obUmg. prolong, eloin, eloign, purloin, lunge, etc.] 

1. a. 1. Haying great linear extent; not abort; 
having notable or unusual extent; relatively 
much extended or drawn out: as, a long dia- 
tance; fonphair; a long arm. 

Thewalkes . . . an many, whereof some are vary Iom, 
and of a convenient breadth. Coryat, Cmdltlea, 1. 87. 
His other parts besides. 

Prone on the flood, extended Uma and lama 
Lay floating many a rood. Araioa, P.1U, 1. 186, 

But she has wrote a loiw letter, 

And sealed It with her hand. 

Oatherina Joknatana (Child’s Bsllsdg IV. 

2. Haviim linear or continuous extent in niaee ; 
measureiffrom end to end ; viewed in the oireo- 
tion of the greatest distance (that is, the dis- 
tauee exceeding that of the width, or a line 
drawn at right angles to the width). 

I’he meaaura thereof la iengtr than the earth, and 
broader than the sea. Job xL a 

TheOurnoucu fa venomonB snake], flfteene epanneaiiiftg, 
wlilob lleth on a free to bunt his my. 

Pnrehaa PDgftmaift p Bia 

8. Tall: as, long Tom Coffin. [Xow only eol- 
loq. or humorous.] 

Off Duke Nestor to deme. donglita in weifa 

4. Having duration or extent in time; lastiag 
in continnance; following a term of measure- 
ment or reckoning, or imed iwlatively: bOv*^ 
disoouTse an hour lonp; the Umgeet day of the 
year. 

It cannot be long bafon we lie down In flailmsift aej 
have ow light In aahaa. Sir T. Bnwna, Urnhmhlh% 

6. Drawn out in duration; having uanniii ^ 
continuance; lacting; pvokNagedf as Ifttaiesfi^ 
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long 

0 — don, eto.t Itmq hoan of Ubor: hmg 111^ 

um; % Umg line of aesoendante ; a tang note. 

WhmthcyiiMkeeloMbliitwtllitlivrim’i liiirti, • • . 
an tlM people MhiU ■hoot. Joib. rl 6 . 

ICj Lord Chenoellor Becon Si litelj deed of e kmff Itn- 
cmibliigwedKticM. moMilt Letten, L iv. 8. 

Lomt beelth, Lnur yottth, Pl^ive— end e friend. 

To Jim Jieiilie Bloniit 


j^Ca) In pnt., groeter in dnretlon (technloilly 
e&iedgiiatiM 40 tlien the unltof time, orioimrdad. Along 
foweL or lometimei e vowel In e Iona qdlwle, li merked 
M by e ■trelght lino ebove S^ tbai, A In enclent or- 
thol^ end proH^ e Iona vowel li renuded ei oonilit- 
regvdiurly of tbeinm of two ilmilir ihort voweli, Umi, 
tv k A, end e diphthong li eUo neoewerily long ei 
the Him 6t two dliiiimler ihoii vowel% thni, an ■ A + d. 
In either cbm^ if either element li already long, the ex- 
eew if not oonnted. 8ee the phreiea long by nonoe end 
lev ewnodUtm, below, end U. (b) In Aip.ortAo^, noting 
one Of the two or more prlnolpal pronnnoietloniofeaohor 
the five true voweli^ e, e, 1, o, u. exempUAed In the wordi 
>M«, noUj tUot noU, nnili, nraelly merked for pronunole- 
tion, ei In thli work, A| Ab L d : oppoeed to the ibort aoundi 
of the leme letten In /at, mol, tit, not, finC, freiiuently 
marked u 1^ & I, A, but left unmarked in thli work. 
The two aounda of the aamo letter now oalled long end 
•Aort do not, for the moat part, phonetloally oorrenond to 
each other; but lAorf la naed apeolfloallyto note the more 
frequently employed of tbeahortereonndaof e oerteln le^ 
ter, end wim, by a aimlter limitation, fOr the more naual 
amolig the longer eonnda of the aime letter In onr eateb* 
Udied orthography. 

6. Far-reaching s far-geeing: ag, a long look 


p. a.^Brg Inig. fiamoai b^Oro lotmliQt oommoiily 
'iibiirter Interval: 


oalvi amr nriotar flo mntnmt i nn in tha aggregate for the 
tranepASuntf ^nMnienOT 3 Uke%d5^ 
under aubetantlally ilmllar droiunataooea and oondnloni, 
for a thorter than for a longer diitanoe over the tame 
lin^ in the eame dlreotlon. the ihorter being inolnded in 
tbe longer dlatanoe; but thli aball not be oonatmad aa 
anthortalng any common oanier within the tenna of thla 
act to oharae and receive aa great oompeniatlon fdr a 
ahorter aa fur a longer diitenee." llte Interatate Oom- 
mcrae Oommlaalon have power to grant relief from thla 
reatrlction under olroumManoea which would make It nn- 
iuit to the oanier.— Long hosng. himdrtd, iiliiglggi. 
Bee tbe nouna,— Long lg 7 ,atmalipiroportiou in the pro- 
flta of a whaliim-voyage aocrulng to certain mombere of the 
orew.auoh aaiheforemaat-handi»eto.: onKwed to abort lap. 
Bee lapi, 6.-iionc iiicajnirg,.si«tcr. mordent, .oddg. 
Bee the nouns.— Long Of itook or of itooka, well anp- 

g ied with a stock or stocks, aa a broker or atook-apeonia- 
r; bolding a stock, or contracts for the pnrohaie of a 
stocl^ for a rise, aa a bull In the atoOk-market — Long 
tUmlgr motor. Bee fnatam.— L o^ pig, the litaraf ren- 
ding tnr Engliih sailors of the term appUed to a ooipae 
by the ^1 uannlbala 

The ejEpreailon long Is not a joke, nor a phrase in* 
vented by Eunmeans, but one frequontly used by the 
liyianA who looked upon a oorpM as ordluaiy butcher 
meat» and oalled a human body puaka balava, l^plgt In 
oontradistinotlon to puaka dlua. or real pig. 

St. Johntton, (kunplng among Cannibals. 
Longroit Boelono-rMf.— Long rqbo,rbU, etc. Heetbe 
nounSi— Long Btril(htt| strained out; at length. 

He rlst hym up and long otrolgkt he hire Icide. 

CAoiiear, TroUus, iv. 1163. 


Tbna proving in his bud maturely aago, 

And mug In Wisdom, e*er in yean of age. 

J. BoaitmotU, Btyohe, L 82. 
The perennial ezlstonoe of bodies oorporate and their 
fortunes ere things partloulariy suited to a mu who has 
Ion# views. Burkn 

7. Hopp suing or occurring after a protracted 
intorral; muon delayed or postponed. 

Heath will not be long in oomlng. Eoolns, xlv. 12. 

He stopped me, es X made for tho stalroese, to extort a 
piomise that 1 would not be long: nor was 1 Iom: in five 
minutMlruSolnedhlm. Charts BnmtS, Jane xyro,ixr, 

8. Seeming prolonged; tedious; wearisome: 
asi long houra of waiting. 

The weeiy night wee longtr yet 
Hum was the day, ud harder to fot|^ 

The thonghte that come therewith. 

irOMsiii Morrta, Earthly Paradise, nX. l&t 

HlOBCldt»alinu|0ludk. Seethenonna-Along day, 
a time; extendedpoetponemont ; long sumnse or 
xeNptte.— All^dOiOlLonemoretliansdoien; thirteen. 
Boe b^koridomn, underboter.— A IcngfhOC, afaoe woar- 


LoBf tom,vaoatloii,irtietl,etc. Soothe iionns.—LpM 
toiLa ton of 2,240 pounds reckoned as 20 hundredweight 
ofnapoonds each.- Long Tim, a name sometimes given 
to tbe daotyllo hexameter.—^ dntwthc Iflogbow. Bee 
to dfwo tka Umgbow, under miigbow.— To make a long 
aim. Beemaiwi. 

IL n, 1, Something that has length; also, the 
full extent : nsed in some elliptical expressioxiB, 
as in Bnglish universities for tho long vacation, 
and in the phrase the long and ike elwrt qfit, 
six weeks were to riapae before the 7 wmi# oommeiioed. 

W, Farrer, Julian llomu^ p. 184. 
In the vaoationa, particalarly tho Long, there la every 


Ing u espreaaioh of aadneis or aolomnlty : lo oalled from 
the drainog down of the facial Unea.— AltWllgiire, a 

a mind oharaeteriaed by sagacity, foresigiit, and snrewd- 
nsM withoMtioii.— Aloogrowtolioe. BeeAosi.— A 
jgfrgjjwyic, a tongue given to tedious or mlachievous 

Get yon gone, tfareh ; 

And what yon have seen be eeoret in ; yon are paid elee ; 
Ho more of your long tongw. 

FlateAef, WUdgooee Chase, V. A 
Ai brnd as Itm* See broad.— At the long lab^ hi 
ilie end, however fir off ; finally. 

nature, whlo^ at tbo long latL ii alwaya to 
LotAh Btu^ T^dowg p. 13L 

Bee eommoik— Ont and 


I'asrsr&'i; 

em, but commonly used 


L : as, am Ion# the liorm became farious, 
during a long time, abadutely or oom- 


ofasboctert 

Jitrlengnma X have forgot to court ; 

Beeidei, me fashion of tho time is changed. 

Eka4r.,T.G77y.,ill.L8&. 
Olove, I have not seen yon /or so long* 

Tmnytan, Lovers TUe, Iv. 

ZBthclOBgnm. Beefm— X^gppoigdatiinh^Bee 

IlftH. a Irlw il nf nenijiie WOHl ahOUt 

omnSdSe^ the%hteenth oentuiy,- Loag tMH^in 
Mg., one of tbe elongated and oylindrio bones of the 
limbi, tt a humems or femur. In a former olasaMoa- 
tion bones were distinguished as Ion#, sAoit, JUU, and 
frmifdr.— LoagtV SianiTC, in ane. proa, noting a syb 
lame long or piobimed In utteruoe w virtue of its con- 
taining a long vowAl or the equivalent of this in time, a 
diphthong, whether followed by two or more oonsonuts 
ornot BMNsttiie.— LODglWpoittloiLinaiio. 0 roa,not. 
ing a syllable oontainlng a snort vowa immediately fol- 
kiwod bytwoormoreoonsonutaorbyadoubleoonaonut 
Tho vowel remains short In pronunciation, but the time 
of the sylleble Is prolonged by tbe dAlsy oooailoned by 
the enunciation of the oonsonanta Bee posOfon.— Long 
Bee oA^, 2.-Lm AUttlL, <o) The wmmon 
«lim.HpNar«iiartfs.udr6liitea^eoiee: lo oalled In dis- 
Unetlon from round clama as speoles of Kentif, Mattra, 
etc. ^ The nsorshelLAiffr amoHoana.— Long day, 
mNi.4Mbt%dlirWaa. SMth.ii0Dm.-l«ataNiK 
ttfessale apparAI, a skirt desownding tothe feet ; aasm 


A. MSed; English University, p. 106. 

8. In pro8,f a long time or syllable, in ucient 
prosody a long is a time greater thu a short, or a syllable 
requiring a perceptibly greater time to pronounce thu 
la required by a abort. A short, compaiable to u eighth- 
note In modem musio, being aasumed as themoraor unit 
of time, tbe regular or nonnal long la equivalent to two 
ahorta, ud la oumpaxible to aquartei^nuto in mnslo, oon- 
aumlng twice tha time In pronunciation required ay the 
regular or normal short, and resolvable under oertain 
oondittona into two ahorta, Just aa two ihortB may be oon- 
traoted Intoone long. Thus, u iambus or short followed 
by A long, msy upoar as a tribrach or threo shorts ; ud a 
dactyl, or long followed by two shorta, Is generally Inters 
changeable with a spoodoe— tiiat la, a long loUowod by an-, 
other lou. Besldea tbe normal (dlchronoua or dlaemlo) 
long, uciont writers also reoogniae longs equivalent to 
threes four, ud five Shorts, oSired triohronous (trisemlo\ 
tetraohronous (tetnaemlc), ud pentabhronous (pentase- 
mlo) longs respeottvely, aa well aa otheri, called Irrational, 
which ou onfy be expreaaed fractionally : for InituoA U 
aborts. Buoh along (one of U mono) couLd be used to rep- 
resent a short. In mdent pmuDoiatlon the lyllablo ao- 
oent was a matter more of pitch or tone than of atresa nod 
the metrical accent (lotus or boat) was independent of it, 
ud regulariy fell on a syllable long In time. In modem 
languues adlllerenoe between sbcirts ud longs In utnal 
time orntteruce exists to a greater or less degree, but Is 
partially or wholly subordinated to syllable aoorat, whidi 
IS principally or altogether a matter of stress. The iotas 
in modem ,mtry regnlarly ooinoldea with this ayllablo 
strese, end in this accordingly a long Is a syllable taking 
the stress, or lotua without regsrd to the time ooonpled. 
in pronunciation. 

*‘X have sera some longt ud shorts (A e. some verses] of 
Hlttail V* said I, ** about the Calyttouiu Boer, which were 
not bad?* if. Arnold, JMondihip's Gariud, vL 

The avenge Idii# would occupy rather lees than twice 
the time of the average short /• Badloy, Esaay% p. 264. 

3. In m 0 dl 6 valii»t(#lcalnolailon,anot« equivalent 
in time-value either to three or to two breves, 
according as the rhythm was 


8. Toagreatextentin time; foranaztoalni 
period; with prolonged duratioii: as, he hsm « 
been Umg dead; it happened long ago, legij# 
before, or long afterward; a loi^onti&iiel 
drought; a loa^orgotten matter. 

When tbe trumpet Boundeth Ion#, they diaU oomeup to 
tbe mount Ex. xlx. 12. 

And new the long protnoted win are o'er. 

Additon, tr. of Horace, UL A 
Vfo have long disoovered onr erron with regard to you. 

(EMdomUk, VIoar, xxx. 
And the paalma of David, fmgottra long, 

Took the place of the aooffer*a song. 

IFJUIffrr, The Pnaober. 

4. For alength of time; for the period of: used 
with terras oi limitation: as, how long diall you 
romaiu f as long as I can; all day Umg. 

And she gu wepen ever lm#if tbe more. 

Ckoiiesr, mnklin's Tale, L 784, 
The Emperonre hym owne selfe ordut onon, 
fforto bQde vp tenttee, tariet no Untnor. 
iStSrw^ 

The woman ... la bound hr the law to her husband 
so Ion# as be llveth. Horn. viL A 

As Pascal said of his etehterath letter, I would have 
made it shorter if I could nave kept it loninr. 

MainSay, in Trevelyu, X. 8SA 
Long ggo,frr away In past time; in the frr past 
Yesterday shall seem full long ago. 

When with tc^morrow’s dew the grass Is wet 

IFGMm Hwrfr, Earthly Paiidlsc^ XL 287. 

longl (16ng), e. [< ME. Umgen, longien. langien, 

< AB. langkm a OS. langdn u 1). taimm a 
OHG-. tangSn, MHG. langen, in oorap. bolan#- 
en, rarely verlangen, G. only verlangenf long, 
crave : usually derived from lang^ E. long\ a., 
and explained by identifying the verb wiw AB. 
Umgian, become long, as 'to stretoh the mind 
o/Vut/ But tho verb may be of diiforent orUnn, 
perhaps a secondary form connected with OHG. 
giUngen (pret. gilang), MHG. G. geUngen, strive 
after, attain.] L intrans. To have a yearning 
or wistful desire; feel a strong wish or crav- 
ing; hanker: followed by /or or ttfter before 
, the object of desire, or by an Indnitlve. 
IhavelcepMla/feirthyprooepti. Paoslx.4a 

Come, honest Venator, let ns ))€ gone, let ns make haste : 

I Ion# to be doing; no reasonable hedge or ditch shall hold 
me. 7. Waiton, Complete Angler, p. 6A 

Oft, when the wine In hie glass waa red, 

Bjo longed the wayside well Instead. 

WMtSer, Hand If nller. 


Who have lotw'd deeply once, 

M. Arnold, 

n.t trana. To long for; desire. 


Their silent peln 
le, ud loNw'alnvi 
ImoM, A Bummeo 


- In vain, 
iummer Eight 


To seen hire snstre that hire loiuetk 
V, Good Wo 


Chaiueer, 


Women, L SSSA 


feet” oiT^ imperfect.*' Its form was 


Beednanl.. 


Bee/kofer.— ! 


uim m trsnsmntetloii, in oonnecdioB 


■mount of 
ud short- 

the United 

piwvfdif that *^lt ehsn be tmlawftal loraiiy eomiiioa 
■lAileot to the piwvisloDe of Chle sot to ohaife or re* 


eheifsafartherespeetlveeervlcei, Tbelong- 
iMMd eliM of thelnterstoto (kumevoe Aotm 


—Per lOllf, in Xir., longer than usual ; said 
generally M a part of a bearing : a^ a label with lambeauz 
per Ion#; a orou fltohe per long, in which the sharpened 
point la pndong^— The long and the sho^ or the 
short add theiOBg; the sum of a matter In a few word! ; 
the Iragih ud the breadth ; the whole: with if. 

For I am small, 

My wife la tall, 

And tnat's Gw Moft and lorwqf itl 

Hood, Pautid, not Matched. 

lOHgl (16ng), adv. [< ME. Jonge, < AS. lange 
(ra G. lanff), for a long time, far, < Uing, long: 
see long\a,'i I, To d great extent in space; 
with muon length: as, aline long drawn out. 

The pUlars'lony-extraded rows. TVior, Bolomon, U. SA 
Sf. Far; to or at a distance, or an indicated 
distance. 

He come to the Castelle, and earn In to the Cave ; and 
wente ao longt, til that he fond a Cbambre. 

MandoeOU, Travels, p, 84. 

The Seisnes . . . thus dlstroled the oontrey and made 
aoohe martlre of the mene peple that men myght se the 
imidder of the Are x myla lo:^ so trouble theiwif was 
theaira. jfoflto(E. B. T. AX ii t4A 


long’ (Itog), cot^> [By apherosis from along’.] 
Same as along: in the phrase Umg of, sometmieB 
written 'long of [Archaic or looaL] 

JfO. How comes It that Fungoso appeared not with his 
ilster'i inteUlgraoe to Dritkf 
Oar* Marry, Ion# qf the evil angels that she gave him. 
B. Jmton, Every Man out of his Humour, Iv. A 
Hark MnsgnvA it wu Ion# of thee. 

dtoc<,X.ofL.M.,v.2A 

W (16ng). e. i. [< ME. Jongen, langen, equiv. 
mgen, belong: see heUmg.l To belong. 
Thow hes c^nly the oure that to my oorDane langta. 

Of sUe my werdes wele, ud my we^e eke. 

Horte AAmrtdL E. T. AX L 67A 
And that me eemee lbn#s not for him to da 

Patton L«Utra,t 87. 

long. An abbreviation of longitude. 

-long. Bee -flag’. 

longaa (long'g^n), n. [NL. longanum; < Chin. 
lung-gen, dz^n’s^o.J 1. An evergreen tree, 
NepKeloum Longanum, closely related to the 
liohi, and yielding a similar but smaller and 
less palatable firuTt. It is cultivated in China 
andtheEa8tIndieB.»8. The fruit itself, which 
is exported in a dried state. Also oalled drag- 
on^s-ege. 

longanimity (long^nim'HOi [s F. Umga^ 
nimitd a Bp. longatStnidadss Pg. Umganimidade 
ss It. longanimitd, < LL, lcmganfml&(t-)«, for- 
bearanoe, < Umganimie, forbearing, paUent, < 
L. longue, long, + animus, mind. J liong-suf- 
ferlng; patience; endurance. 


of puiwdt, ... so ttiat there msy be fitly ssdid to be a 
Umimndmitg. Baoon, Advuoement of LearninA ii 
The longanimity ud lasting sufferuee of GoA 

Off T. Browne, yalg. Bn., L A 
If s deraymu. he is exneoted to •ty • faieealna. ... a 
function wmoh heperionusv^oratenariu lengeminilm 
•s if ha reckoned . . . that a graoe must be long to roson 
■olsrawayaeheavra. XmesU, UrMlde Trav^ A 
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(lonMui^i-aiii^ a. [< LL. Itw- 

r, patient foroeuing^ < lu long, *f 

^ mind; ieao niww w. G1 mapfMmimoitf*] 
Loni^oiiffering; patient; enduring. [Bare.] 
W« bm tht premt Tinkee, . , . m«d at att polnta 

lOBf-nrc (Idng'ttrk), a. In elset, having a long 
tfo; applied to an aro4amp which boms with 


IJJ.Iofipi«0<te<^)#.<L.hmp^ Meloim* tenglo, Inagio QonS lim'Ji)» n. [Of. lemeii^ 
eoaf.] 1. Longlife; nnnciu^ prolonged ufe The ooniniongiilllemot, XoMla 

orejdirtenoe. ^ ^ [Shetland Wee.] 

aat the deer: upon ooneeaaldn a long- longlftons (lon'Ji-frons), a. [< NL. Umgiflromm 

f-BtaayflsrKst 


We ahall eiiigle oat the deer: 


tain onto hnndreda. 
Baohmen 


the endi of the carbon roda at an abnormally 
great dietance apart. 

lO^bMk (Idn^bdk). a. A snipe of the genus 
MaerarkamvhSi: a dowitcher: as, the greater 
langbfit^ A sowopaoeus. 

longbanrd ^ with a 

long beard.— 8. A beJlarmine.--3. Same as 

tongbUl (Idng'bii;^ n. A snipe or a woodcock. 

Ioing«boni (Idng'bot), n. The liugeBt and strong* 
est boat belonging to a sailing ship. It corre* 
sponds to the launch of a modem man-of-war. 
When he [the bake of Sot dk] wu 


flrontJ} In sodi., hmg-fa^. 

8. liMigth or duration ot life; term of ezie- jMMiNt‘Vu.«f Aniiiua.iiidnHilav.ai 

^oe: as, .totisties ot UmgtvUju the avraage Inuilattm (loiii.Ji.lat'M;|l), a. [< L. Umgm, 
Umgemtif otihe n^. ^ , long, + Join. (toar.),ilae: .MJatonrt.] Loiig> 

loOfVTOU (lon-Jd vn^, a, [k Sp. It. Urn- ' aided; ha^gtheformof alongpaiallelogiam. 
gtvo, < L. Umgaimt, of great age, aged, < L. Urn- ntare.] 

gw, loM, + aewa, age.] Living a long time; iftaww . . . w» of . tawowrel dmra nln«<|4w 
of great agOe [Obsolete or rare. J farloogi bi^ and an hnndred and fiftflong. 

[Oedarwood]lafonsie 0 ii#andaneYergreeD. flirr. nroipii^GrirdonolCiraalt 

N. Offie, Coemdogia Saor^ It. a InngUingiigl (lon-Jl-Ung'gwsl), o. [< L. U 

long-ezserbod (Idng'ek-sdr'ted), a. In omith., long, tongue. j m go 

projected far beyond some other part: said ox tongue; vennilingnal. 


having! 


a long 


a pair of tail-feathers when they protrude far T^mgiHwgiMMi (lon-ji-ling'gwSs), u. pi. [NL., 
bevond the rest^ as the middle pair of a skua- < L. kmgus^ long, 4* Ungua^ ton^e. j In Snn^ 


with Intent to hare palawd OTor into Vranoa ha w 

hr an Engliih Man of War, takeni and oanled to Dorar 
Sanda, and thera had hit Head ohopp’d off on the aide of 
tha Iiofy-hoat, itaMr, Ghnnldaa, p IMi 

longbow (Idng'bd), u. The name commonly 
given to the bow drawn by hand and dlsoharg- 
uig a long feathered arrow, as distinguished 
from orossoowB of all kinds, especially to bows 
having a length of five feet or over, as bow 
of war and ol the chase of the middle ages in 
Europe, those of some savage tribes, those of 
JapaxLete. TheBngltahaspaolallrasoaUadinthaaae 
«f ihf loagboir, ai the principal weapon of tha common 
aoMlw ana of hontera Crom the lonrtaanth oantanr till 
iihg Introdue^^ tbaarma hy wbUA It waa only giadnal- 
“ - — - “)r,war 


■hippad In Snffcdk, gull or sawbiU. Cosos, X872. 
Vranoa ha waa met ImukflaMd ridnop a. 


M itariaa formed tcdd of facte with the longh 
the phnaa, often written a kng bow.] 


tha wonder- 
[In 


. King of Ooipaa . . . wm on tha point ot jmWv nmc 
draadna loi^-ooie, and pointing ont a half doaen of people 
In the room u ... tha moot oelebritad wita of that diw. 

Tbaeiemgi NaweomeaL 

lra||^bOW]lgg|^^^boring), a. The game of 

lang^teMihed (Idng^bretht), 0. Having the 
power of retaining me breath for a long ome; 
having good breath ; long-wlndeii . 

loog-buIleM Odbg'i>dKeta), Ik A game played 
by casting stones. [North. Eng.] 

Whan yon law Tady at loM^bidMi play. 

Swgtf barmoivaM 


andShadah. 


Ln^t-coapts (16ng'kdts), n. pi. Long clothes: the'suborder JVi 
infhnVs - - 


SM of an infhnt’s wear. 
Heater Thomai HtUlnga . 


devall’s olassidoation of birds, a synonym of 
long-faoed (Idng'f ast), a. Havixig a long face, MeUi»uga» 

literallyorflguratively; rueful-looking; aoleful longlnumous (lon-jim^a-nus), a. [< LL. low* 
In appearance ; solemn. gimanus (tr. Or. itakU^ip^ as an epltiiet of Ar- 

long-neld (Idng^feld), a. In orichel, a fielder taxerzeB),long*hanaea,<L.lofip«fS,long, -Hmo- 
stationed in one of the extreme oomers of the ans, hand.] m eodl, having long hands ; long- 
bowler’s end of the field, distinotive^ called handed, as an ape. 

Ump^lieU^ff or loitff-oJT when on the bowler’s longinietrle (lon-jl-met'rik), a. [< langimett^ 
ri^t, and fonp-^ld-oa or Umg-on when on his + -ic.] Pertaining to measurement along a 
lio. line.^Lonslmeferle function, the fanotkai to which a 

lonK-flnned (Ifing-find). 0. Having long fins. gontomatrio tunotlon radooaa inian one of tha aaglai of 

Oe Kfoapi + -/W.] Long; J* - ®P; 

tecBous. maiiwelL p^v.Eng.] L. kmgiw, long, + Or. u^rpoy, measure.] The art 

long-glass (Ifing^glhs), a. Same as oXs-gord. or praotioe rf xnaasuring dista^s or lengthy 
limifhiLiiit (Idng'hand). a. WritiM of the or^ whether MocMible or inMoesaible. ^ , 

dinary form, as oontradistinguishM from skorU longing Gdng^ng), a. [Verbal n^ofiosgl, v.] 
* ' . . « 1. An eager desire; ah earnest wish or er 


ha/odoTston ^ 
long-lieadod(ldng^hed^ed),a. l.Havumalox^ 
head; in alhaol., ooliohooephalio.— 8. Shrewd; 
far-seeing; dlsoeming: as, a Toap-heaiM man. 
[Oolloq.l 

lAttg-liosdadiisss ^ 

quality of beixm longheaded; shrewdness; fsr- 
n^t^ess; discemment. 

Ulymaa wai tha lypa ri 

hOWm, BtUCj WmOOWI, p. IBB. 

longhorn (Idng^hfim), a. 1. A tineid moth of 
the fhmily Aaelidoff as Jdota virideUa, having 
very long antennm.— 8. A dipterous ’insect 


ing. 

Pat on my orown; I hare 
Immortal UmgUigt In ma 

dbob., A and 0., v. & Mk 
I than rartew BloUla, tor whoaa right 
t hcTo a woman'i Unigiing, 

^ EWt..W.T.,lr.4.SSI. 

8. Specifically, in paihoLf one of the peculiaar 
and often wfiimsioal derirea experienoed by 
parejpant women* aiSiya. L Haalmring, yaaiiiliig,agBh 

With eager desirs 


longingly (16ng'ing-li), ads. 
or crav^ 




(lon-jin| 


’kwi-ti),a. 
'•)i,le *■ 


tally paarionate, ■oreamlng and roaimg paroataaUy. 

iwy, Oatharina, HI, 


, waalnblaloi^^a^fi 
1 roaimg pa 
rsaomnw, 

long-dssosndad (Ifing'd^n^ded), a. Able to 
trace o^e’s deaoent through a long line of aur 
oestors; of ancient lineage, 
long-dtawn (Idng'drftn), o. Drawn out or con- 
tinued to great length; protracted: prolonged: 
as, a Umg-drawn sigh or groan; 
narrative. 


igieat 

Uvomer or SaloeUnus namageugh, 
iogye. [Local, U. S.] 
loilMSrod(16iig'fird),o. 1. Having longears. 
—8, Having Jom mumiooms: as, the hng- 
«0fi0d owls.— 8. Hairing long operonlar flaps: 
as, the tasMored suuflsh, Lgpmia awriUut or 
^ tcn g -sared bat, cma of Bara^ hati 

whoaa aaia are notahl^onff or lam; aqiaoially, Mtttgm 
kaoQQuaoD Borapaan q^eoiaa. SaaPlMoiiiaS^tio- 
^ JoOfHNXid dgir, the mola-daer, OmrUum moero- 

nsdgihCS; Mioofiia aurffiif of lBiiaala,»Lo^ SSied 
oinTcar mambar of tha ganoa Ado or Glut, aa tha Boro- 
pean A etaf or the Amarieaa A wfla m iatma. 
long^MTS (lOng^SriO, a* 1. A humorous name 
foradonkey.— 8. l^elong-earedowl, Ario otas. 
[Beikahire, Eng.] 

longsr^ (Idng^dr), a. One who longs or dealreB. 
hmgtafl (Ifing^gto), a. [Appar. < IbngX H- -cri ; 
or else < lanA m saing 8t<^ along 

the keelson [?).] yaut, a water-cask of pecu- 
’ liar shape, fbrmerly used for stowing next to 
the keelson ; also, a row of such casks. 
IflngBTEl (lon-JS'v|l), Oe [< L. aged 

(see kHugwow), + -of.] Longhved. 

' Wa anry the aaeolar Iriaorea of Hath o ariah, and m 
thaoktal &a| hla bkgriplw at laaat (tf.wrtto in tha 


[as It. langim^ 

TtAf < L. lfmgiiioiidh{U% length, < longinmnn^ 
remote, long, usually distant, < UrnguBf linig: 
see lofiffi.] Greatness of disttmoe* [Bare.] 

Pope Lao himarif aaw that huginguUif ot rmhm doth 
oanaatha eiamtaatlon of troth touaoomoorerdllateqr., 
Btmraw, The PtUMb BnpmmMy. 
Inordinate onTwlad length, abaer itaggma 

tha heart, agaa tha rary heart of oa at a riaw. 

GL jraradM, The Bgoiat, VnL 

^^glpa-^P snd a, [< NL. Umg^ 


the suboraer ymoeera, sucn as tipularlans or 
crane-flies.— 8. A beeue of the group Longi- 
eomia; a loxudcom. 

long-llOXlied udng'hdmd), a. 1. Having long 
horns: speolfioally applied to aome breeds of 
domestic cattle.— 8. Having long anteunss; 
longioom: as, iottg-homcd grasshoppers. 

Ici2,a. Plural of toiiM. 

longloaudftte (lon-ii-kr dat), a. [< L. Urngua^ 
long, + oaudo, tail] Long-tailed ; maorurous. 

l00M(lon'ji^dn)j 

ocatiy. cone; seeccmo.. 
a oranalopod: as, the 
A. Jagatt 

longtoorn (ion' jl-kfim), e. and n. [< NL. Jongi- 

eomU, long-homed, < L. — E. long, + (lon-ji-pal'pl), a. [NL., pL of 



uRi, specifloally, of or pertaining to the 2jongi~ 
Qt Longioornia, 

n, a. A longicom beetle; a member 
Zongicomia. 

IiOBjPCOingB (lon*ji-k6r'nSs), a. ph [NL., p] 
<d tangicomia, long^homed: see kmgioom.^ in 
LatreUle’s syotem of classifioation, the fourth 
ihmily of the Colagptera feframara, approxi- 
mately the aame as the modem group longt- 
eomdOf and divided primarily into Prtonii and 
CaraaAgetni, inoindad the 


tern of olassifloation, a section of the Ltameon 



ipcaaes, l; 

...jwmata aon-ji^pra'fity 

peaaatas, long-winged, < L. i 

aoliite winged: seepeaaata.] „ _ 

a biza; having long paniuB, remiges, or i 
feathen. 



cnl..<u 

Loilglooniia(lon-ji-k6r'm-|),a.pL [^..nent. hngua, lonj^ + 1* A 


long, -h pcaaq. wing.] !• A »a|Off 

ra ^ of mrds, the longWringed natatorial 
, Buoh aa gnllo, terns, and petrels; the 
Gaiaia and M^araa together considered am 
an' order, in iafchhriammcatlim(iata)that 
apiM only ta taa tanner, tha IbbCiifiif batag « 
SntetfaaMaoliirefNhib 

8. In Bnndevall’s system, a gynonjni of COMS- 
^ danammphm. ^ 


pL of Umgiodmia, long-homM: see cbafftaora.] 
A mnp of tetramerous CcHaopiera^ havixig long 
filuorm antennm, sometimes several timeslong^ 
er than the body ; the longiooms or longioom 
beetles. lnafawtannitbeatitaniiBarapaolliiala,ia^ 
rataorflabrilifoim. Moca than aoOOnaoleaaredaaorlbad, 
among them many lam and baanttfai baatlaiL They In- 
habit woodi, where tha fcmalae deporit thriregga banaalh 
tha bark ol tram by maani of a long, tabohuvwNny otIp 


J IfmofTinhly loat to oe. 

LoiliB. Amn— mw ttonfcia M fip, p, |5|^ 
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re^daetraotlfa to wood, boring it domly, and often mak- 
IngthairbnnowalnaraiydireouoD. Soma of them attaok 
tha roota ol idimte. Tha longloblRi baotlai are vmy gjm- 
erillT dlneriad. bat tha iraaiaBt nombar el and 

tB)Mil!SfamyateaiSteSQtadmrieaS|wari 
AMoi. Tha laaduff tamiUae aie the XenriMiiroiieaile'- 
etaob Lwriiriiliaiina Monifta 


loitf enou 
endof i 


« to 
thetiil; 
the Long ipan maa . 


DHOIMV I IWYUIif tow WUHP 

when fiddedrbeyoadtta 
' ”^,of orpwrUiiilngf, 




The long peroneal or flbnlar mus- 

ole, eominonly oallea peronem Umgus. Comb 
and&tute,m7. 

longlroftar (lon-jl-roe^tdr), n. [< NL. longi-^ 
rastria^ long-beaked, < L. lougm, long, + roa- 
tnmf beak: see roatrum,"} One of toe Xoiig^ 
roatrea* 

koglrottnl Gon-jl-roB'tral), a, [As longiroa^ 
Ur H- -al.l Having a long bill or beak: spe- 
^%he Longiroatrea^ 
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atnoMaf < L. Umgitndo length, longi- 

tude; see longitude,} 1. Of or pertaining to 
longitude or length ; relating to or ooneieting in 
length: as, distance.*— 8. In the 

direction of the length; running lengthwise, as 
distinguished ftom transverse or across : as, the 
longitudinal diameter of a bodv.— 8. In hot,, 
in the direction of growth.— 4, In sodU, ex- 
tended in tlie long aus of the bender, as any ar- 
ticulate animal; articulated. [Kare.] 

Von Bmt . . . adopted CaTier*! dlriilotia spsekiiig of 
them aa the peripheric, the lonpgudfnoi; the msaii?^ and 
the vertehrste of itmotnre* 

Eneytu ML, XXIV. 807. 


Longltudl|ial eUsticity, the ratio of streM to strain In 
the case of linear eitenrion * 


Really applied to 

If glrnntirsTinOmi Jl niii'lintx n [kalongiroa- 
Ur + -afei.] Same* as hnairoatrat 
Lfglrogtres Gon-Ji-ros'tres), n. pi [KL.. pi. 
of Jongiroatria : see longiroater,^ In Cuvier’s 
system of olassifleatiou, a family of GralUa or 
wading birds, including the snipes and their 
■Hies, together with the ibises, ranged here on 
account M their superficial resemblance to our^ 
lews, with thla exo^on, the gronp oorresponds to the 
natnral divialon of blms now oalled the snipe Ismlly, 
ffaVnjwsVrfm 

lf£uioot(lon'Ji-nekt), r. t. [< UmoM, long, 

+ se 0 are;pp. 8 eofu 8 ,out: seesocfl/m.] To bisect longitudinally (lon-ji-tfi'di-n^-i). adv. In a 
lengthwise and honzoutally ; perform longisec- longitudinal manner; in the direction of length. 


or oompreiston.^Idni^to^l* 
InpimiT^e stiaih on a amall-arm 


nal sinus, In anal. Bee riiMif.*Lonfttiidlnaritndn, 
. _A_^. .. — ^ onnnon whloh tends 


to rupture It oiroumferentlsUy.^LongltudiBal Vtfhs, In 
entom., veins of an inaeot'a wing running lengthwise to 
the apical margin : specifically, In the Dmara, applied to 
■everal sneh veins which, counting from the oostu or an- 
terior sidiv sre dlstlnguiahea as aaeand, etc., kngUu-^ 


tion. [Bare.] 

longiBoetton Oon-Ji-sek'shQn), n. [< L. longua, 

long, + aeetU>(9h), a cutting: see section,'] Di- ^ 

mon of the body in a plane parallel with the long-lag (Ifing'leg), n, 
axis, and thus longitudinal, but from side to long-lagg^ (Ifing'leg 
side, and thus at right angles to the meson and to * * . . -* 7 . p 

hemiseotion-planes: correlated with transection 
and hemiseotion, N, T, Med, Jour,, XL. 114. 

S lon-Jis^-muB), a.; pi. hmgiasimi 
BO. muHOulus), super!. 0 


loniBtndinated (lon-fi-ta^dl-nfi-ted), a, L. 


i-ii-1 „ , 

lonhitudo (longitudin^), length, + -a^l^ + -ed^.] 
Extended in length. Goldsmith, 


Italy; see Lombard^,] Partalniim or : 
to the Longobaids; Lombard or IjombagdliB.' 

l^-tf^lfing'df)»fi. Sameaskm^^l^/. Sea 

long-on (Idng'fin), a. Bumoamkmg-JMd-on, Uh 
long^field, 

long-prlmor (Idng'prim'Br), a. A sise of 
measuring about ninety lines to the foot, niii 
larger than bourgeois and smaller than imall- 
pica. [Generally written by printers as two 
words, WM primer,] 

long-piiTPles (Ifing^pBr^plz), a. 1. The eariy 
orobia Ordkia makma, Britten and SoUand, 
Eng. Plant Karnes. 

LongpufjUs, 

Hist llbersl Aspherds give s grosser imneb 
But our odd muds do dMd-men*s-fliwers csll then. 

Shak,, Hsmlet, iv. 7. iTU 

S. The purple loosestrife, J 4 fthrum SaUearia, 
Britten and Bolland, Eng. Plant Karnes. 

Osy leiWifNnlw wim its ttifW 

She’d vmae der shoes to resUn it in the dyfca 

Olofv, Vmi^eMindrd. a Sa 

loilg^nbng0(16ng^ranj),a. Having a long range; 
capable of hit^g at a long distance. 


[Bare. 
In cricket, same as 


long legs or hind __ 
Bwslnson's iisiue of his 


(-mi). [KL. (sc. musculus), super!, of L. longua, 
1mm ; see lon^, a.] A miucle of the back, more 


Loni^ligged tiawk,s hswk of the snbfSmUy JeefyOKiiw, 
hsvlng the tersl pmportionsUy long, as the goehswk, the 
European sparrow-hawk, or the American snsrp-shtnnod 
hawk.— r — * — 


' called longiaaimua dorai, notable in man ^ 

great length, forming with the SMrolmn- ,1 v 

in ke_epliig the back straight or erect. It 


snsrp-shtiL.. 

__ 'iSStlli. SeeUfOiiintqpiii,— 
Swslnson’s name for a bird of ha 
See Cmtmgodidn, and out under 


An insect having long 
_ , \pula oleracea or common 

crane-fly and its congeners. See daddgAong'^ 

^bir<b,etc. ^ l^fflllwiwinAmrnfrd^.fl. [<to«i/i + 2(/*d + -ed».] 


oalled longUtaimm dorai, notable in man 

tor Its 1 — 

balls 

fists in keeping the back stm^ht ^ 
ooeurs under divers modifications in mammals, 

longeet hne. ' ' * 0 . n. good, Modm caitom.Uoa p. Mi 

Til. MMtont. dw _drtwmin«.the loiiggtid. rt riiro om. loDgliTedaeBa (lAng'Hvd-nee), n. Longevity} 

unuraal length of Ufe. [Bare.] 

If then . . . there can he disoovered a redprooatlnig re- 


which were longer than broad by the double of their latl- 
tiida Sir a, WatUant Elem. of Architecture. 

A. In geog,, the angle at the pole contained 
between two meridians, one of which, called 
toe first or T^me meridian, passes through 
some conventional point from which the an^e 
is measured. Btriotly speaking, the meridian here 
spoken of Is a plane through the jdumb-llne at the station 
pvallel to the earth's axu, but not necessarily psislnf 
toroMh thatairiiL since it may be that the earth's axis and 
the plumb-line at the station do not lie In one plane. But 


lation between want of gidl In animals and UmgtMaim, 
wo have the beaiB for an inductive proof. 

it. .ddome^ Enoyo. Brtti XIV. 780. 

g'li), adv. [< ME. 
glior,, for a long time (:s Icel. langi 
for a long time past), Clang, long: sec long^ and 
1, For a long time. [Bare.] 

The horse strokede oute his nekke als fane sis he 


■i V I wiu AviigiawuaBam nrv xwvsavuwas mwvv ww www« mviii iv 

to 180* In arc, and to IS houn in tlm<^ 16 degrees being 
equal to one hour. In Great Britain universally and in 
the United BUtes generally geographers reckon from the 
msridisn of the transit-circle at the Rml Observatory of 
Oreenwlch In England ; the meridian of Washington is also 
used In the tJnltw States. Germans reckon generally from 
Ferro In the Oanariea u the dividing line between the 
ceitcni and western hemispheres, though modem German 
adentlats employ the meridian of Greenwich. In other 



|In the following passage from Shakspere the word Is com- 
monly understood to imply also * longingly.' 

Master, you look’d ao longla on the maid, 

Ferhapi you mark’d not what's the pith of alL 

SSat., T. of the 8., L L 170l] 

8. Lengthily in space. 

Asd davate, obtuse^ kmgiy pedicellate. 

^ Codto, Brit Fungi, pw 781. 

Patient; lon- 


the meridian of Oreenwlch. 


ftudingloiigltade^ the problem being that 

time at the place in question with that of the prime merid< 


Hiere are various ways 
" * ithatofeomj ‘ " 


iploy 


lA Judge must be] lonff4nindtd tb endure the mstldtj 
.. ■ evidence, sItSr 


tima of the two places by roeena of the o1 eotric 
while at sea, the local time being determined by ofiMrva^ 
tlon of iome oelestial object, It la compared with Green- 
wich tfansL as shown by a chronometer carefully set and 
fsgulated before sailing. Abbreviated Ian., long. 

The andenta supposed the torrid and the frigid aones 
to be uninhabitable and even impenetrable by man; bat 
while the earth, aa known to them, was bounded weat- 
wardly by the Atlantio Ooeath it extended indefinite!; 
towaida the east. The dimensiona 
than (and ancient geogiipl 
ssan, q ehcov/B^vq), were mni 


their plain ladilon and faculty^ 

^ Wora, Bermou^ p ISO. 


On ahoie the moat accurate method it to oompamthe 

‘“fSESS: long*iiio«s(J6iig'ma8),n. 


(Davies.) 

_ ,, An epiphytic plant, 

Jmandaia usneoidea, with gray fllifonn stemB 
andleaves.formingaense pendulous tufts which 
drape the torests of the southern United States. 
See TiUandaia, Also called lotigbeard, and more 
rarely and less appropriately blaoh-ntoaa, Sj^n- 
iah fhoaa, and baroa Himanica, 

I. [Named by Bedeck from 
Jls in Shropshire.] in geol, an 

4*8 iiA 4 h.A «.a™.aa.Miage of strata which form a part of the 

lowest division of the Siinrlan series, or the 
vwil!iia^l<ni|ith.ion;S^ flMdiurt.r(U- LowerCarobrion of some of the latest author!- 

ties. The aerlea la of great tblokneaa aa developed In 
hraadth, taltfiido. Q. JF*. Jforik, Lcota. on Eng. Lang., lx. Wales, and containa the usual foaafis characteristic of the 

8. In oslwm., the are of the eoUptic moasurod jS!!,? Muoiitoon. ite- 

eastward from the vernal equinoctial point to dnok Da- 

^ JVwmhaW, ISBsf See cut under 

w object, M a star or other point on toe sphere jia JMa. FNew Jersey.] 


[* Vs round fire. XlUl. 1 

lODg-reat (Ifing'rest), ft. In mediefeal muaieal 
notation, a rest or sign for silence equal in 
time-value to a long, it was either rjzi-:? ■ 
“perfect** (equal to three breves: see 
a) or " impmot" (equal to two breves: — t — — i — 
■ee 6X 

long-rnfRsr (16xm'ruf^4r), n, A ooarso heckle, 
long-nin (long-run), n. See in the long run, 
unaer run, 

long-flottle (Ifing'set^), n. See acttle, 
10llg8]lAnks(16ng'shanks),n. 1. Along-legged 
person.— 8. A bird of the genus BimanUdim/ 
a stilt. 

long-Bhawl (Ifing'shkl), n, A shawl mnohlon^ 
er than it is vnde, toe length being nsually 
about twice the width. 

longBhore (Ifing'shfir), a, and n. [By aphexe- 
sis from alongahore,] L g> Existing or em- 
ployed along the shore or epast; as, the long^ 
ahore fisheries; a longshore boatman, 
n. fi. A longshoreman. 

longahoremaa (Ifing^shdr-man), n.; pi. Jong» 
shoremen (-men). 1. A workman, as a steve- 
dore or jobber, who Is employed in loading and 
disoharmng the oargoes of vessels.— 8. One 
who mdses a living along shores by fitoing for 
clams, oysters, etc. 

iong-khoit (Iflng'shfirt), n. A skirt somewhat 
shorter than a petticoat, worn bv women 
when doing household work. Bartlett, [Local, 
U. S.] 

Her drew wss u blne-itrlped linen short-gown, wrspper, 
or fony-iAori, a coerse yellow pettioout, und checked i^Km. 

& Judd, Margaret, i 8, 

long-elglitGd (Idng'sl^ted), a. 1, Able to see 
objects at a great mstanco ; hence, having fore- 
siitot; of acute intellect; sagacious; fav-see- 
ing.— 8, Able to see objects distinctly at a 
distance, but not close at hand; presbyopic or 
hypermetropic; far-sighted. 
longsIghtedxieBfi (Ifing'Si^ted-nes), n. 1. The 
faculty of seeing objects at a great distance; 
henoo, sagacity as regards toe future: far- 
sighted duseemment.— 8. In pathol, a defect 
of sight owing to which objects near at hand 
are seen indistinctly, while those at remoter 
distances appear distinctly; hypermetropia or 
presbyopia. 

long-Bllde (Ifing'slld), fi. In ateam-angin,, a 
sUde-valve of soffleient length to govern toe 
parts of both ends Of toe cylinder, and having 
a hollow back which forms an eduction-pas- 
sage. Valves of this description are used in 
the Cornish type of engine. E, H. Knight, 
long-dip (Ifing^sllp), n. In cricket, a fielder 
whose position is some distance behind and on 
toe right of the batter. 

lODgSOme (Ifing'sum), a, K long^ + •mme,] 
Long and teuons: applied to personB and 
things. [Now rare.] 



a. [- F. to). 
,<NL. 


Longidtardi, LungomriU, a people of northern 
Genumy , subsequently establisbed in nortoem 


A Ismpa . . . msds 

With oyle snd weotoe to Ian the k/ngeime night 
Qaoeeigno, Dsn Bsrtholomfw of B 
When oUU'd bj advane Snows, snd boating Eaiiv 
We tread with waaiy Btqpa tho tangema Plain. 

Prior, Henry and Bmi 

loagBomonegg (Ifing^sum-iieB), n, TheBtateof 
being longBome ; tediouBnesB. [Bare.] 
long-ipiill (Ifing'Bpun), a. Spun or extended 
to a fl^at len|^; long-drawn; tediouB. 


<lAiig'tt>te)» M. In a bird of 

^ gonofl CenttwhOMB (or Calemiw): samo 

* m SrMunUng, L-Sa^ - 


(16ng'atA^pl)i a. Having a long 

fiber: a oommeroial tem applied to ootton oi 
a •nperior grade, also o^ed eea-ialand eotkm. 
See cotton-plant. 


meiiifwnri into the toud ocMltaMpiokFWinianM 
umom. Tnelong-walliritsm of woiriangliiiotivplloft- 
bl* to bedi oC oMl iMTliig a htA dip, nor to wm tUok 
■Mmi; and it hu not been intmuo^ Into the eiithiaolte 
region of Fennvlvanla. Where It can be adTaDtageonily 
need, It Is admitted that a oonilderablylaiger perbentage 
of the coal can be won by it than by any other qntem* 
41io lonff-wofk. 


Irantm and pp. Utmi- (Idng ' nrfr * dedj^ ^ 1. Lon^ 

Ifc^pw. Ie)A)p<V toivJ^r«5 ^ prolonged 

To Mtu Irag^etw Bfoiloketr epeech. 

lollf«ieteuioet(]WWtoi»iu),ii. Same as wltiwho pom«^^ 


line to Naplee. 


Mmaon, rraveli In Italy. 


jparaUel 

filtaly. 


3618 

8. The ruddy dnok, IMamainra mMda. [Xjo- 
eaL New Bi^,] 

XL a. Lnbbwly; gawky, [Hare.] 
Thiigi«at,blg,oTefeiownmetropolia, . . . likeaioetg 
Bon who hai oatgrown bla atamtna. 

. . /ea fiit, Baaay on Samndl loole. 
loodh, n. See loekl^. 

teww (Idng'WM), ode. l<hng + 

lost Stas Odng'etop), a. In oriehet, a fielder taiDing to Looohoo, formwly a ki^om trlb- 

who.tpnd.b%nd&er^ket^pera«d.top. J^owijfen'SfjiX^ySaSSeiS 

empire, oonaiating of the chain of email ulandii 
between Japan and Formosa, and named ham 
the largest group, specifically called the Loo* 

10llg4niflBrailiet(i^^^ Sameas choolslands. 

kSff^cHng. • * , „ ThMCmitunf* xxvm. see. native of Looohoo. 

Ood of hla goodneaa patitnoe, and loaflMit/bnNiee, gate 
them a time to repent 

MOnw, Sermon bet Bdw. VL, l65a 

lonf-iliflMng^ (Idng'suf^dr-ing), n. Long en- 
durance of injury or provocation : patience un- 
der offense. 

Daepiseit thon the rldhea of hie goodneea and lorbear- 
anoeandloi^WM^Mgpf 


8, Tedious from length: of a wearisome or looer (Id^dr), a, [Also lar£.l 0 MW,appar. a trade 
burdensome length: said of speech or writ- abbr. of equiv. velour^ < F. vskwrs, velvet: see 


mg. 

Zosg-trOiM esarolsea 


■ and 

. Josaon, Bplooina ii !• 
And there he told a long tona^utnM tale. 

rknnpien, The Brook. 

llM-'WlndadaSH (Idng'win'ded-nes), n. The 

SSSSSl'SSOTooation^t^ nwS "" 

ly moved to retaliation. l&wM, New Frlnoeton Bev., l. leo. 

The Lord Ood, mi 
abnndaot in goodn< 

long-tall ridng' 


velour, vclourSf velvet.] A hatters* bniahing-pad. 
JS» H* KniQhit. 
loofi( 




I iboold be oat 


choooBlouB tnrbellarian or nemertean worm of 
extreme length for its thickness. See lAneidat, 
Lineus, 


. i>elng reonlred that the talli of 

ptberdwihoaldbeoat Hence the phmeooma aid oad ^ i7iiq\ 

hma^ neeeeLp.a, L<mlom(lon-i-ee rW,«. [NL.(Pluniier,1708), 

8. The long-tailed duok,^8fe An old nickname nraed after Adam 1/mioeT, a Grarman botamst 


/,> E. glove, q. V. ) as loel. 2d^, the palm of the 
hand, s Sw. tofve, the wriat, as Dan. diaL luffc 
(in luffevanie.n woolen glove) a Qoth. VSfa, the 
palm of the hand. Hence perhaps ult. 2(N|/>. 
q. V.] The palm of the hand; also, the hand 
itself. [Nom. Eng. and Scotch.] 

X mey towoh with my Ivfe the ground eryn here. 

^ . T!XmdeyMn9tmrit»,p.m, 

Anld bandrona (a oat} by the Ingle ilta 
An' wl* her loqf her faoe a waanln'. 

fiNma wmieWaafla 

kloof Smw«m1L. 


temperate and troplcaf roj^t of the northern heml< 
tphera omamentel ihruba, onen olimbfaigi 
grant, Tirioaily colored floweri, growinj 
pcdnnoulate heeda, or aometlmei in pal 


. for a native of Kent. SalliweU, 

n« a. Having the tail uncut, as a dog. 

Imig-taiMi (Idng't&ld), a. 1. Having a long 
tail; hence, longdrawn; attenuated. 

MooBiear yerraalt . . . haa endeavonred to tnm Into 
Bidlonle ae? eral of Homer*! SlmlUtudcatWhioh he oalli 
oQgmparaUonih longue qaene," Lono^taiFd Comperliona. 

Addhcn, Spectator, Bo. 803. 

8. In snfom., having a long-exserted ovipositor, 
as many ichneumons ; having a long terebra or 
borer. - - 

Sec /a 

g ^Hn^ _ ^ ^ _ 

lOlur-tiSe (Idng'tftk), n. A certain number the genus belonging fi>*the natural or- 
(182) of herrings. [Yarmouth, Eng, ] der Capfifoliaoeoif aisting^shed by having a tu- 

long-toium (Ibng'lnng), n. 1. A kind of bular or oampanulate corolla (often with an Ir- 
woodpeoker: the wryneck. 
bird.— 8. Aiale-bearer 
long-toiigiiod (I6ng 

long or large tongue; maioroffloBsate. See JiTa- includes 11 genera, which are almost entirely 
erogloa8i.^2. luting; babbling; loquacious, oon^^ to &e northern hemiirohere. 

A longdoiigiMdknavc, one that uttereth all he knowea lonkj^ (longk), f». ^me as lanJ!». SaUiwell 
Fhrio,p. 17. (EalNueg. ) loiik^ (longk), n. [Origin obscure.] A hollow; 
Thefbulfa*ye ... for a Uuia-Umgwd oUrerlng wifel a smaU dinglo. SaaimU. fl^pv. Eng.] 

. . . Oonldnayelet thelcddy lOO^ (18), II. A dialectal (l^otoh) fom of hve^. 


(I8f orluf), ii. [Also (in some uses) Zi(F; 

< ME. Iqf (> OF, 1^), a contrivanoe for alter- 
inga ship’s oourse (oalledin ML. draeena), prob. 
a paddle or an oar to assist the helm (see quot. 
under def. 1); of. G. Utf, hiv, loffm Dan. hue i 


(died 1586).] Agenusof eaprifoliaoeousi 
the honeysuokles, type of the tribe LomeereoB, 
charaoterised by an irregular tubular oorolla 

(BometlmeBtwo-llpped),exstipulate leaves, and the weatherwt* OP. Iqf, toqf, Isqf. 

a two- or three-eeued berry, almost always few- the weather-gage, we )ower cornw^ a saii 

seeded. Abont mo meclM aio known, natlwit of the * - .• _ 


next the wind; < D. lotf, the weather-gage, 
loof, luff, OD. appar. a paddle or oar wa 
in steering, also, like locve,lotfhagel, a thole; 
of. lo^fhaS, lofjfhout, etc.; of, also ME. hf, a 
beam or bar; appar. orig. a particular use of the 
word which appears in E. loo/i, the palm of the 
hand ; of. OHG. laffa, MHG. Hajfe, G. dial, laffen, 
U^j lihe blade of an oar, or of a rudder; of, L. 
paima, the palm of the hand, also the blade of 
an oar. Hence aU}Cf, q. v. See lu^,] If. A 
contrivanoe (apparently a paddle or an oar) for 
altering the course of a idilp. See etymology. 
Hao rihten heore foNat 
And up drogen acUea 
Xdthen oucr r"' 


8. That part of a ship’s bow where the sides 
begin to oi^e in toward the stem. See 


viL 1^2 ( 10 ), n. [Also lu; abbr. of lanterloo.] 1, 
A game of caras. it is played by any number of per* 
■one up to aerenteen with a full pack, the cards ranking 
ai In whist, 'Each player depoelu a certain number of 
chine (genendly three! called a foo^ In the pool, and after 
looking at hla hand of three cords can either withdraw ur 
declare— that la play the hand ihroiwh. The players who 
i the tricks dlrtde the pool acoaraing to the number of 


wlnt_. , , 

trloki taken by each; any 
take a trick la looed, and mn 


'cr deol^ng and hdlhi^ 


longnllte (long'gf-Ut), n. [< L. lof^lue, rathef 
long (d^. of limpifs, long), + -<tsS.JT In petrog., 
a xiame proposed^by Vogelsang for finear groups 
of the most elements^ products of devimfioa- 
tion, called by him globuUtee. See margarite. 
longM Oong'guB^ n . ; pi. Ion0 (lon'JX), [NL. 

(so. muaculue), < L. lon^a, long; neelong^.J A 
loxm, deep-seaiiedmuBole of the neck, more fully 
called tongue ooUi, lying upon the front of sev- 
eral cervical and dorsal vertebne, and serving 
to bend the neck forward or downward, it la 
lasa derrioped in man than in aome other animals, as birdi 
parttonlarly tlmse which have a long sigmoid neck ani 
oaptore their proy with a thrust of the beak. 

10 Il|-TlM<«d(Uug'viB'Ud},a. Havlne 
faoe; henoe,naTliiga80Der,aad,v)rraer 
or. visage. 

long^Wligtad (16ng'wfts'ted), a. 1. Having a 
loim wais^ as a person or a ship. See maiet. 

»8. Long from the armpits to the waist or a loohOy oountry fsilow. Sir fi. A'Afronpe. 

iiarKW^tjMt, aa a d»ei|B^ looWlyKltt'WJi), ado. r<looW«y,a.] like a 

loU’WtU (long WU)» o. In u epi- loolnr ; in an awkwavd, oiumay manner, 

jfiei no^ a, m^od ot working a eoal-miiie 2oolm (Ittba), n, [Com. Uwb, elime, Blndge.1 In 
in wl^ tho whoto seam is wor^ away ex- tin^llme or sludge of the afteraearings. 

oapt th, pillara at the ahafte and sometimes PrvM. [Comwall, Enfl 
the main-road pfllars._ in this no s^rt loo& (Ifl'W), a. and 0 / t< MB. Io»w, loMe; an 

gxt«iitonor’diin.formofto^-seei^. OLWb- 



depbeit three cbli» 

pool Often called dMrion ( 00 . 

8. The deposit, generally of three chips, which 
the players make in the pool in the game of 
loo. 

0 ^ stbird^ loo^ (16), V. t. ‘[Also lu; < too®, ».] To beat in 
lold neck and n player that has declared, 

lop® (16), interj. [Of. %alloo.] Same as kal/oo. 

'Zee, fariM, leef The bnB has the game. 

dAaS.,T.andC.,V.7.10. 

s lOObilFf (16a>i-H), a. [< toohs + 4yi.] Looby- 
See watof. HkoTiubberly; awkward; clumsy. 


toqf- 

vaarte; as' too/® + -worS.] 'Windward, 
looki (ltdc), V. [< ME. loJ^ lokten, < AS. loekm 
SB OS. toAwis MD. lolfenss OHO. luogSn, ImgBn, 
luaken, MHG. luogen, G. lugen, dial, lugin, look; 
further connections unknown. The Bkt. V tok, 
see, cannot be connected.] I, intrass. 1. To 
exercise the sense or tBeufi^ of vision ; nse the 
eyes in seeing ; fix the sight upon some objeot, 
or upon some point or portion of space. Used— 
(a) Anaolntriy. 

And Jacob lifted op bis eyes, and looM, and, bsholdi 
Esan came. Oen. xxiHt. 1. 

Ill loofc no mora 

Lcit my brain tom, HM., Lear, Iv. C. tl. 
(8) Before a word or phraae algnlfylng dlraotlon. mannar, 
or purpose: aa, loo* here ; Iom there; helooMbsok; to 
looktor Bomethlng loot 


LA 

am 


For evere up-on the ground I ae th 

Approach near, and loolte im mnrily. 

CA«MCw,ftilloKr3 
And he tooted this wiy and that way. 

(c) Before a prepoBltion governing tfaefhlngaeaDorSDln- 
(BfV itttfatt AWaiftt nr ■ asiolocSatahoiiae: tofsefe 

over a wall or throngh a window; to look Into a minor or 
a book ; to looir upon the wine 
The damsel was very fair to look npoB. Oii!»dv. lA 
Shtib loot^ thsC* and thio* me, 


la made to suimort the roof ot 1_ 

Ian of ooaL which Is warksd In a long / , 

name leng-weU). the roof bring allowed to settle down and 
flBtbeoavUyleftbytheromovalof tbeooal. UTberethe 
roof eshlUta a tendenrar to break off rioae to the work- 
lni*fao^ it la temporarily sanparted by cribs of timber or 
chocks, or ^ a double or trl^e line of props. Two kinds 
of long-ml working are In nsc : long-^eM rdre eUe g or 
irffkdrsiriiy and long- w all adoaeitng. In the latter the 
roadsor gangways am kci^ open, and the roof Is supported 


berj L n. 1. An awkward, clumsy fellow; » 
lubMT. [Bare or obsolete.] 

This Icrril that ladde this lo8y awey, 

lUeMard we BMem, tt. 17A 

I must leave you —1 own I am somewhat Harried— and 
that confoundid loo8y hu perceived It _ , , 

akwidan, IheBlvals, IL 1. 


Hewalkedabotttthellfarsijwitbhishandalnlilspook- 
ela ICoHkoat all the boofca. 

8. To afford a view or outlook; bave a d i iff e - 
tion; faoe or be tuned: usually with Pis WHh 
to, ot toward: as, the windows took to tnrrithe 
ocean; the house tooks nggon a namw r* " 



look 

99m door of fiM Inner gite tbat looliM toi 0 «vO fh* 

— ^ filL & 


Thij tamed to • window looM^ to the doio. 
i^qr/V*iidmiivriU(Ch3d*iBdUdi. VI.^ 
Itao li jrot onotber preeamptloii, lookiiu the other way. 

A Tuekormant Geneim TJoheniim, p. Ifln. 

8. To keep watch ; be careful ; take heed ; see 
to it I as, he look$ after my luggage: need in* 
teniiwely in the ejaculatory phnusea look outf 
look sharp/ 

Look well to thy horde. Fror. zzrlL 28. 

Iieoir that yon bind them teat dMr., Tit And.,?, a 168. 
k. To seem to the yiew; have the ap^arancc 
of being; appear: aa, be looks like hia orother ; 
it looks as if it woidd rain ; the patient looks 
better. 

2 meet eremwhere In thli oonntry with theao little 
MDoki ; and they took aa If they were fall of flah. 

Cman, in Walton'a Angler, IL 224* 
Kardiaua, pralaed with all a paraon'a power, 

Looli/d a wlUte Illy annk beneath a ahowor. 

Pepo, Donotad, I?* 104. 

The nae with fo 6a la Inelegant and chiefly ooUoqnlaL 
Wdl, Myi he^ yoa took tob$% man in diatreaa. 

BruoSt Sooroe of the Nile, L 27a] 

9. To strive to seem ; put on the appearance of 
oeing; asenme to be. 

Nay, loo* not blg^ noratamp, noratare, nor fret 

oftheS.,llL2.28a 
Bo would alwaya alVeot to awamr and look big aa he 
Mwaed by me. Swifts Ouniver’a Trarda, IL 8. 

)• To ezeroise mental viedou or observation (in 
\ certain way) ; direct the mind or understand- 
ng; take notice: often with at 

He that made ua with aaoh 1am dlaooona 
XooMiv hefon and after. iStoi., Hamlet, 1?. 4. 87. 
Leek, how mntdi we thiia eipell of aiq, to much we expell 
I reitoe. MOton, Areopaglt^ p. 26. 

'We are not only to look of the hare action, bntottherea* 
ODofIt 

^ To have a prospect or anticipation ; direct 
be mind expectantly ; be in expectation pf or 
rith regard to something. 

1 loktdo men aohnlde vn-to me lowt^ 

Where«ao that y wente U the wey. 

i/Sfidiia to Vkrgin, etc. (£. E. T. B.), p. 86. 

Who would hate lookod It ahoald have been that raaoal 
oriyT He had dyed hia beard and all 

B. Jonoon, Alohemlat, !?. 4. 
Ho moat look to flght another battle before he could 
Bidi Oxford, OfrmnMtoii^ Great Bebelllon. 

The way in which we looM forward for letters from our 
ride ana bridegroom waa quite a onrloalty. 

Thoekompt Adventurea of Fhlllpi, xzxll. 
b]lNdialNmtOilie,tobeontbewatoh: berl^ant; be 
ImamqMot or gnarded.^Te look after, (a) To attend 
>; take care of ; have an eye to or npto : aa, to look sftor 
ne'a Intereata ; to took oflir a friend who la In danger. 
My aabjeot dooa not oblige me to look cpVar the water, 
r point forth the place whereunto it baa now retreated. 

. WMv/ard, 

LsdpT, Bat^ Sir Peter, yon know you promiaed to come 
> Iw Sneerw^l'a too. 

B^Pisr, Well, well I’ll call In fuat to look oftot my 
wn ehanoter. Shortdant Soboed for Scandal, IL 1, 
I waa told to look o/kn^n otioe, and X mean to do It 
H. KingOoif, Geoffiy Hainlyn, p. 88a 
»t) To eipoot : look forward to. 

Mon'a hoarta falling them for fear, and for lookinp q/lor 
MMethlnga which are coming on the earth. LukexxLka 
) To eonatder; be oonoemed about^TO Ippk lllve, to 
a on the aleM; beatir one’a aelf. tOoUoq.]*-^ loPk Di- 
Idft. See kaM.-- TP look down on or upon, to re- 
ttd M beneath one; view with oontempt; deqiiaa 

Lewii the Bo or teenth looktd down on hia brother King 
Ith an air not unlike that with which the Oount in Mo- 
toeViiilay renrda Ifonrieur Jonrdain, Juatfreah from the 
Ammeiy of being made a gentleman. 

Maoentlay, Frederic the Great 
[-making Boman Empemni lodkod down on those 
attbleotaandneighbouriwhoko ' 
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one's altalra. 

He . , . has thoroughly lotieod <nlo and esamlnod hu- 
man nature. Maeon, Phyaioal Fahlea, x.« Sipl 

Tolookllko. See ia»2.-*T0 look on. I0n,adv.l To 
be a mere monitor. 

The King now seldom or never Flaya, but oontenta him- 
self lometlmee with looking on. 

Xiitar, Journey to Faria, pb 882, 
Tolookonornpon. [On or town, prepbl (a) To esteem] 
hold In estimation : foraieily used absolutely In a [ 


Sr. Woods lookMl hli creed mere deoldediyi ] 
than any of the rrofnaeon, 

^ ar.JJolmaa^QldToLofIlfo,MBao 


StOk 


That fellow there? will he remot and honour him? 

Be has been look'd mn [with favorj^ey aay: will he own 
him? TMokaiT PUgrim, v. a 

Herfriends would look on her the worse. Prior, Alma, 11. 
(6) To oonsldor ; regard ; view : with as after the object : 
as, to look opon a remark at an affront 


Inone^dm 8oeto6s,8;»Tp|Mk 

Bee da0par^---TblMk In thB mot, to moo or 
boidneae; atand front to siontb as for hoilla 
Then Amaalah cent meeaengen to JChoaah. the ami of 
Jehoahai son of Jehu* king of Israel, saying, Oomcb M ua 
look one ai^wfriMa/Boe. SXLxtv.K 

To look enl to search fur and diseover:pldk out; ssloil: 
agio look Old asaodates of good reputaaon. 

Let me look Md my things to make this fly. 

cSSm, In Wilton’s Angler, IL S4a 
TO look npi (a) To seaiOh for till found: as, 1 will look 
np the paaaago. (6) To jiay a visit to; call upon: a^ 1 
must look you HP come day. [Ciolloq.] 

He used to go hack for a wi 
friends. 


ust to look HP bis old 
?,FloMiilLxlix. 


TB]iiA«it.totaonthewiiU)h:with/M-b.faNnot>. or facial expwMionj east of eonntenuoc; 


TO look out, to be on the watch : with for before an ob- 
ject : as, to look oid/or squalls or breakeis. 

The Fish la presently sent to the Msxket in one of their 
Boats, the real looking out again /or more, 

Lamptor, Voyage^ n. L 127. 

1 had aearcely time to order every man to look out, when 
the battle-tempwl of arrows broke upon ua from the woods. 

Skai^t Dark Continent, L 28a 
Tdlookovir, to examine euraorUy : a% to look osar a oata^ 
logue; to look oear aeoounta, 

John looks over the books in the ease. 

W. Jf. Baker, New Timothy, p. 188. 
To look khsip. (a) To exercise great vlgUanee; he ex- 
tremely oarefui. [Oolloq.] 

Ibe captain himself, according to a freqnent thou^ 


personal aspect : ofton used in the plural with 
a singular sense: as, a benevolent look; his 
looks are against him. 

A sweet attraottve klnde of gnoe, 

A fuU aeaurance given tw loSksst 
Continuall comfort in a xaoa 

JT, Bogdon^ Aitrophel. 

How mnoh more dder art thou than thy loole/ 

Bkak.,M.cd\.,tv.l.2&l. 

When yon oome to the eyes, Hr. Osrmlna let me know, 
that 1 may call np a look. FboCa, Testa L 1. 


8. Appearance or seeming in general ; the qual- 
ity ox anything as judged by the eye or the un- 

invldloiulKihavlour d 'mlUtaiy men, mderMl hia ma^ 

look sharp that none hut one of the ladles should have proposition, 

the place he had taken fronting the ooaeh-box. or the like) is bad. [Ohiefly coUoq.] 


StosU, Spectator, Na 188. 
(6) To be quick ; make haste. ICUUoq.l 
Kit told this gentleman to look akom and he not only 
said he would look ako^Jbut he aotually did, and preeent- 
ly came running back. iNelmM, Old Onrioalty Shop, ixxlx. 
To lOdk through, (a) To take a view of the oontenta 
of; aa to look through a book of engravlnga. (6) To see 
through i see or understand perfectly* LArohala] 

He Is a great observer, and he loole 
Quite through the deeds of men. 

Blok., J. a, L & 20L 


No _ 

Dim the sweet leek that Nature wean. 

dLoiQ/oBowk Sunriaa 

3. The act of looking or seeing; glanoe: as, 
loving looks, 

A ddefnl loke than lokede he 

That percyd myn heit hothe hlode A bon, 

PuBsatPoimSi ote. (ed. FnmivaU), p. Soa 
Hli was the subtle look and riy, 

Appearanoe, complexion, mlea maimar, air.— 


When you bane scene his outride, yon bane look! MroHgA i a«wu»« 

him, and ueto Imploy your disoonery no ftfiher. 
kp. Baris, Mioro-ooamograidila A Meero Formall Man. 

TOlooktoom^ (»)Togtv.b.e^;t.too.».t loSwowa a^k'd^ttn),'*. A eanngold flA, fhe 
For a. tbrtanto W1D..I m. bailee, moondsb or boneheod, Selene vomer. See ont 

under horsthead, 

looker^ (Ifrk'kr), n. 1. One who looks or 
watohes; one who seeks or exploreB.»8b Bpe- 
cifioaUy^(a)A shepherd or herdsman, (h) An 
inspeotor. [Prov. Eng.] 


Unto my fktheni theepe 1 usde to looks. 

aponssr, Mother Hub. Tala L >02. 
Look to the woman. [Celia swoona] 

B. Jonson, Volpona lr> 9- 
Tbey looked well to their stepa and made a riilft to get 
ataggwlngly over, Bunyan, Filgrim’s FTogreia p. 84a 


(6) To tesort to or depend upon for something with oonfl- 
denoe or expectation : aa he looks to me fur payment 
Lookuniomo, and be ye saved, all the ends of the eerth. 

Isa.xlv.82. 

The Buthon steadikstly looksd to the surviving heir for 
pay or patronage in return for tbrir miaerable doleof oon- 
a^tion. Gi/ord, Znt to Ford’s Flaya P- xvlL 

They looksd to Osssar and hia legions to prote^ the Em- 
pire, and tbemselveB as part of it 

B. I, Frosman, Amer. Leota, p. 12a 
To look tOWBXd, to drink the health oL [Low.] 

The ladiea drank to hlB*ealth,and Mr.MoBB,in^emoet 
polite manner, looked loiMfdi him. 

Thaoksray, Vanity FUr, Utt. 


BferaL 4. ApiMar, eto. 
n. trans. If. To see to ; take core of. 
But leches frill lyulely loKd hia wound : 
With oUe and with ointment abill therfora 


There la norieotlon [InMovpethlof flahandlledi looksn, 
MwvUip. Oorjk JUport, 188a 

looker® (Idk'kr), n. See loukgr, 
lobkerdm (Idk^Or-onOi fa One who looks on ; a 
spectator. 

Lookers^ many tlmea tee more than gamestoia 

Bason, FoUoweri and Friends (ed. ISSTX 
My bnaineia In this state 
Made me a looker on hire In Vienna. 

8hsk„ H. for M,, v. 1. sia 
I speake not tUa as my owne aensa but what was the 
dlaconne and thonghta of others who were lookert oil 

BImI^ "Okies, March la 1671 

looklu (Ifrk'ing), a. [< B£B. lokyng; verbal n. 
of looklfV,'} If. Appearanoe; asp^; counte- 


nance. 


And with hia ohere and lokynoe al to-torn, 
wlthhiai 


«iru. 

folden, 




who kept on the acquired 
rlo^dfl ' 


down on those of 

ACttnnourc who kept on the primitive 

Of XUyria. B A. FWeman, Arncr. Leota, p. 48a 
sXookte. ( 0 ) To seek tor; aeardi for: as, to look /or 
pawsge Id a book. (6) To expect; count upon: as, to 


ekAwgood newa 
Neverthelem, we . . . look for new heavens and a new 
irfh. SFetULU. 

0, X did Me far him 

With the son's rlaing ; marvri be could deep. 

B. Jonsan, Alchemist, L l. 
Beeknow/r Boenchantlng voloe. Mfiton, S. A., 1, 106a 
5ar Bavkmr and hia Apostlea did not only fo r eBee,bttt 
■atoUaiid forewame ua to Mts/or acUama 

Maton, Ghuroh-Ooveromeiit, L a 

opetisst'siBseiiisa&'iB: 

eker glanoe Into a piiM; henoa to make abflcf visit 
fUrilCsetf mewjyfDrobearvafion). 

farfaM, IwUUb, LitMd% L n 


Bond It full blgly on hor beat wlaa 

Dirirtiriton (/ 9Vop (K E. T. ax L 762^ 

8t. To look or search for; seek; expect. 

But other curec of Crlaten the! ooveten nongt to hana 
But there as wynnynge lijth he loketh none other. 

PMPimmarrs Crsds (K E. T. aXl- 47a 
I oome 

TolookayouMmanl^ brotow. 8. Besroh or searching: as, a careful looking 

Fmshsr, Wit wltoottt Money, Iv. a ^q|, xn^ugg and dates* 

3t. To search; inspect. [Bare.] looUllg-fer (ltdc'ing-f5r)| fi* Expectation; oo- 

Xook all theie lodlee' eyea. tIcipaCion ; foreboding. 


For aorwe of this, and with 1 

He itod this wofol Troylua blfCm. 

Ohaiuosr, TroOua Iv. S6& 
8t. Glance of the eye; xiegard. 

Bwloh lubtfl lokyng and dlarimuUngea 
For drede of Jalonae mennea aperoeyvliigea 

OtoHMsr, Antra’s Ala L 277. 



A spirit lit to stast Into an empire. 

And look the world tolaw. Orydsn, Cleomenea 
And Uke a Baalliik almost look'd the Aaeerobly deed. 

Ooirify, Flndario Odea zlv. a 
Moat of them recommended that he should go In aueb 
force as to look down qppoaitloii, and emsh the rdielllon 
In Its birth. Prssoott 

6. To express or manifest by looks, or by the 
general aspect. 

Soft eyes leafefd love to oym whirii make again. 

BrdaOhlldeHii^|g.SL 


mirror of glass. The metalllo coating la graerdly an 
amalgam of tin. A Sheet of tin-ton Is laid IM upon a 
table and the mercniy poured upon it; the slaM la thra 
g^fl^ horiaontslbr upon the smslgsm, to whteh It readily 

All this is very emellenijy contrived In a laiie Mting 
pfaim that hangeth at the ride of hli bedda 

Coryat, Cmditlea t IW. 

Tbme to none so homely but lovea a looMfwftosa 

South, Sem 

or teitb an fveiXNen tree of the 



lookoot (IWout), n, 1, A watohing for the 
p appeatmnee or ooonrrenoe of anything, eq»e- 
o&uly from without; TtgUant obeerration or 

eomtiiiy ; watch; ae^ to &ep a good lookout at 

■ea; to be on the lookoui for an opportunity. m 

1 think, if aiirtlitiig WM to be for«ieeii» 1 have M riiicp ft 
looaeut ft! ftnoBwr. eUdimgk, Good-nfttored Man, ii« 
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UMQiodfgweaiHngrtotoeftftdniieedfbeftrtolllgiirft-wftir* 
Ins baroDd the limit of mat eemnetrioil paMenia Ihto the 
mlm of fln^ait Indnilrj. fta •? an the nneat tweitriea 
maj be anooeaafnlly Imitated bj It Looma ar^or the 


hia lorn, A let hit donn fbm 
bebfttebithebarenSL 


i where a watch ie kept ; a poet of ex* 

L obeervation: as, the lookout on a ship’s 
matt— 8. A person or party engaged in keep* 
ing watch, especially for thmgs outside. 

Bren the loohotttf were unaware of the pnndmlty of the 
ioebeig until it waa aotnally upon them. dWanea, V. 400. 

4. The subject of observation or vigilance; 
Bomethingto be watchedfor or guarded against: 
as, every man’s interest is his own foohouf.— 6. 
A prospect or view; an outlook, [Bare.] 

On thli magnlfleent qnagr, with Ita slorioua lookout over 
the lagoona tfowaBa, Venetian Ufa xrlL 

looa^ (15m), n. [< ME. lome. < AS. goUma, also 
and-aoldm<L anmma^ tool, instrument, imple- 
ment t perhaps lit. *a thing of frequent use’: 
of. gewmot frequently, gemOXe, frequent.] If. 
Autensil; atool; aweapon; an article in gen- 
eral: now used only in composition, as in heir- 
loom, worklooiti, etc. See hmrloom. 

HeL 

Wim the litf be of the 1 __ 

atr Qavtagno and Me <ihven KiUtoht (B. B. t. B. ), L SSOO. 
The lomaa that ioh laboure with and lyflode deaeme 
Ya pater-noatre and my piymer. 

fim PUimmiainiC\ vL 46. 

8. A machine for weaving any fabric from yam 
or thread. Thaeaaentlalpartacifalooman: 
which aopporta the working parta : the at the 

baok part of the frame, upon which the waip>threada are 
wound : the dotMtoomt at the front part of the frame, 
upon which the doth la wound aa the waavlng prooeeda; 
the hoddUo and their mounting; the rood; and the batten 
(^erwlae oalled and lathoh which oarrlea the reed. 
The waip-threada extend in jpanalel rdatlon from the yarn- 
beam to the oloth-beam, beiiig alao paaaed aerially through 
the loopa or eyea of the heddieB, or hameaa, and through 
the liiterapaoea of the reed. The operatioua of winding 
the.waip-fhceada upon the yam-hem, ud iwarity them 

y called 

Wlim UJF Ml« AUV tUIIUUUIl W UU« llOudlei If tO AWUI 

theahedforthepaaaageof theahuttle. Tbewaip-threada 
are leparaied mtematioally Iw the heddlee into two or 
rooreierleB,eaof 
and downward i 


more leHba, each oonUolled and alternately drawn upward 
and downward by the vertical motidn of the heddle^ thni 
leavlDg an opening or abed between the ranka of warp- 
thready through which the ahnttle la thrown or ahot by 
the hand, or oy piokera operated by the hand of the 
weaver in the haud-loom. or by pioker-alaS meohaniam 
(Seeh^ anc* “ " ‘ 


oaipet-loom, etc. . and alao by the namaa of the ihventora, 
ai the Jacquard loom. They differ obieBy in the hameaa- 
ayatem, or the manner in which the warp-threads are 
raloed to form the ahed and thua jtfodnoe the Sgurea in the 
finished fabrici, and in the method, of Impdling the shut- 
tle. There msy he seversl ahnttles In a loom, in order to 
Introduce a variety of weft-threads, and thua produoe 
more oompUoated pattema than can be formed by a ali^e 
weft. Hand-looma are now almoat wholly devoted to fine 
ailka and caipeto, nearly all other fsbrioa being woven on 
poweMoomy either with or without the Jacquard atteoh- 
meat 

Unbred to ^nnlim, in the loom nnaklll’d, 

She chose the nobler Pallaa of the field. 

JOrydont MaolA, vit 

8, The part of an OBT between the blftde and the 
handle ; the shaft.— 4. A chimney. UoMwelU 
[Prov. Eng.1^0helii4i|i|Mt loom, a loom for fancy 
weaving, in whioh the himeaaea are operated by tappeti 
upon a pattetn-ehaln. S. B, Cfiroiilay loom. 

Seeoifviiiaf.-*Brable-€lOtll loom, a loom in which two 
sets of webs are woven simultaneously, or in which two 
wsbs are knitted with thsir edgsiiolnea In such away as to 
form a tube. B, W T>miblft-T?llfd-fkbrtft iftom. 

a loom which forms a pile on DOW sides of thefonndiSlon! 
Thepile may be pepdaced from either the warp or the weft. 
B, a, gii4rAt^BleobriO loom, a Jacquard loom in whioh 
the perforated cards were replsoed tar a hand on which 
the pattern waa marked in aome insulating paint Small 
eleotromsgneta were arranged in auoh a way that on the 
movement of the band under them, they were brouht 
into action on paaaing the uninsulated pwrta and left at 
rest on the inaulatea perta, and they toua, by means of 
suitable meohaniam, controlled the uauiil apparatus by 
which the waii^threads are centroUod. It doee not ap- 
pear to have been a oommorctal snooeaa.— Sdfll-WSZp 
i the warp u 


MKiili,in toj 
oairled — 


lly,inc 


ft loom in whioh _ 

lOtlon from a fow-woip loom, lu 

lard atmohment for 


in the power-loom. 


id pidbrO 
pi radially 


^ereed la 


which the warp la oairled horiaoutally.— < 

a loom in which is oompzlsed the Jscqnai 

weaving figurml fSbrlos. Seeabovy ^--llCtiUlo-tisIoa 
loom, a loom for weaving with metallic threads alony 
aa in making gold and silver tlaauos anoh aa lace or 
braid, or for weaving fabrics with a Bilk or thread warp 
and a weft of wire, or of atlk thread covered with a 
fiattened wire of aiiver-gilt— KSTTOW^lbrlO loom, a 
loom designed espeolally for weaving tapey ribbons, 
bindlngy etc. It may bo a ahuttle-Ioom, hut has gener- 
ally an oye-poluted needle or (hroad-carrlor whlw tro- 
venea the abed forward and back after each movement 
ofthehameay Also called narme-iaarv (corn and naedla- 
foofii.^PoaltlvO*motion loom, aloom, invented by Lyall 
of 5ew York, for weaving wide falirley It has a track or 
raceway on which the ahutUo is drawn through the shed 
at ft uniform velocity by a kind of ruller-cirrioge, Instead 
of being thrown through by the pioker-stalf mechanism 
or by hand.— Fowor-loom, a loom in which all the mo- 
tlona of the parta are aocompllahed by other power than 
the muaoular power of the oiKtratcr, as steam- or watcr- 


The multitade of I samu L,, 

a bird to which they gave the whlmmcsl name of i 

pSTR^ MtSoift United Nithmlaiidy m. tm, 

loo-masfc (Itt^mfods), fi. [<*foo, a conniption of 
loupf + ma^A A mask used to oonoeal the 
face or x>art of it. 

loom-eard (Idm'kttrd), w. A pierced patten- 
oardused in the J aequard loom. E. H, Knight 
loem-oomb (Idm^kdm), n. The reed of a loom, 
loomery (Id'mfosi), a.; pl. loomoriea Ms). [< 
loom^ + ^ breeding-place of looms or 

guillemots. [Bare.] 

I sent lieutenant lookwood with a boat's orsw to the 
loomary on Arveprins Island for birdy They . . . bsookht 
beck but slxty.flve Bruennlch's guiUemoty 

^ Air.G>iiwly,ArotioBsrvioebp.48. 

loom-ilfnred (Idm'ilg^^), a. Havii^ a pat- 
tern' woven in ; said of a textile matensL 
lOOBMalet (Idm'gal), n. A gentle |^e of wind, 
loonirunieis (lom^nUr^ne^, n. That part of 
a loom which moves the wa^threads to make 
the crossing or decussation forming the died 
in which the shuttle travels and loaves the 
weft-thread. The harness has heddiM with loopa for 
the warpy some of which are continually raiaed above 
the others and then depressed, either in rosniar altscna- 
tlon (for plain weaving) or in a different ordw, u the pat- 
tern requlrey 

looming (15'ming), a. [Verbal n. of loom^, e.l 
1, A coming vaguely into view.— 8, A form of 
mirage in which distant objects, usually across 
water, appear abnormally elevated above their 
true positions, this displacement being aooomp 

S anied in many cases by a vertical msgui* 
cation. 

Its [MontioeUo'sl elevation affords an opportunity of 
seeing a phenomenoD whioh is rare at land though fre- 
quent at sea. Theacamen call It loming* rhiloaophy ii 
aa yet in the rear of the seaman, for, ao far from having 
accounted for It, she has not given It a namy 

J^araon, Notes ou Virginia (1781% p. U6. 
The inverted imiigea which are often presented in looas- 
fng are not beneath the object, aa In the case of mirage 
on diy land, but above It, aa if formed by refleotion In the 
Iky. A^altiry Zl. 4S. 

loom-piefcnre (Idm'pik^tfir), n. A piece of tex* 
tile fabric so woven as to constitute a piotare. 
The name has been given especially to monoonromotlo 
doalgna produced In lUk, auoh os copies of engiaved p(N^ 
troity 

A variety of 


ranged in parallel rolatlon between two ponUltd bars 
placed at auoh distance asunder that the threads of the 
WBip paaaiiig through the luterapaoea between the slats 
or wires may be seiially opened or aeporated by the hed- 
dlea, in forming the abed, without impinging upon these 
bory ThefunotIuuoftbeiMiBtoforQethcthreadof weft, 


whioh hMjaat previous been embraced by the worp- 
thready vw thla purpooe the batten is awung ao that 
the data or wires orthe reed drive the weft-thread against 
~ ' wovenpart of the texture with a ahaip blow. 
batt«fi.f The weft-thread is wound upon a 

quill which toma upon a wire in the ihuttly 

and pennita the thread to unwind when the Shuttle paaaes 
to and fro through the aheds aa the latter are saoceaslvely 
formed by the action of the heddley The shuttle la made 
of a pieoeof hard wood pointed at each end, and having a 
receoaln the bodyfmr the reception of the bobbin or quDl. 
frequently the pointed ends are flnlahed with metal (See 
a/mly) Kanow-fabrie loomi generally use a tbread- 
eander or eye-pointed needle aa a subatltnte for the Shuttle. 

(See poittfoa-iiiotttni loom, below.) The Jacquard attach- 
ment la a device for forming sheds or openings for the 
peaaageof the lAuttle between the warp-threada, invented 

^JoSeph Marie Ji 

for the Afcldl 

in the . __ ^ 

In the mannfaotm of figured woven fabriey It eon- 
sistB eaaenttally of a aerlea of perforated peper or metel 
oards whidy one after another, are laid flat upon the foees 
of an lutsrmittent^ revolving and perforated prism, in 
Mwnii mnwnn that the narfanitlona 'In the oanu luooey 
atvely andexaotly saper^msa oorreaponding perforations 
in the iffim. Wires, eaon lepaiatidy oontrouitm the eu- 
gagement with a lifting-bar or grlflb of a hooked wire 
oonneoted with an Indl^nal wsrp-tbread or set of wa^ 
thra^ are made ^ Baitablo meohaniam to enter the 
hoiet of the oards wnim fay the rotation of theprlim eaoh 
Is auceeisively brou^t to a spaolal poiltion, too wlrea so 
entering oaniang dl the Indmdual threoda with whioh 
thv are oonneoCed to be lifted above the oommon level 
of m warp-thraadi, thus forming a shed for the patoage 
of the shuttle. Baoh oard thus reprsasnta a different 
Shed, and as there may be an indefinite numbw of , oards 
Joined together Ito flexible eonneotiony whioh, like an 
endlesi sEain, are oarrled upon the perforated raving 
prlBsy and aa there may be also a number of Shuttles oa^ 

‘ lying woof-threada of different tinta, there Ii no limit to 
variety of form and odor in thefiguieathat may be woven. 

The prism oaiiytiig the ayston of oards moves at each ^ 

paitial rotation ukrouffhaa ore the ohord of which is eq^ Bmennlohs 
iolhe width of one oTthefeoey The introduction of this 


ICKmi^t (l5zn}, p. t [< loom\ ti.] To weave. 
[Bare.] % 

Or with foomad wool (ho native robe aupnlley 

Setooffe, The wanderer, 1. 

loom^ (15m), p. i, [Early mod. E. lomo; < ME. 
lutnen, shine, proh. < OF. lumcr, shine, < L. lu- 
minare, shine : see luminCf etc. Less pTob.< Icel, 
yomOf shine, gleam, dawiijs AS. lodmian, Ijman, 
shine : see foaml, p.1 1. To shine. Specifloally 
*8. To appear indistixiotly; come dimly into 
view, as from below tho horizon or through a 
mist ; rise up before the vision so as to give the 
impressionofindistinctbulkor largeness; stand 
out prominently in tho prospect: often used 
figuratively. 

They stand tor off in time ; through perapootlve 
Of dear wits yet they Utom both graat and near. 

Fanthaw, tr. of Oarooeua's Luaiad, vill. 2. 

Heer smokes a Oaatle, there a Citle f umey 
And beer a Ship vpoQ th* Ocean loomy 

a^xodtSr, tr. of Du Bvtaa’a Weeks, 1. 7. 

The foots which loomed ao large In thefoga of yeaterday 
• . . have etrangdy ohaoaed their proportiony 

Jbwrvoii, Js^y lat aer., p 888. 

loom^ 05m), f. '[< p.] 1. A comiDgin* 

distinctly or vaguely into view; also, the in- 
distinot orunnaturafiy enlamd appearance of 
an^hing, as lan^ seen at a dFstance or through 
a log. Beeloom/ttg. . 

Our situation now became a very orltioal ony with the 
loom of a third berg on tlie other dde of uy 

JI. JT'CorWd, Aro. and Antaro. Voyages, 1 S77. 

8. The track of a fish. IfalUwelt [Prov. Eng.] 
loom^ (15m), Uv [Also dial, lom, kmm, lomme^ 
Itme, htmmot etc. (NL. Lomvia, q. v.); ss(i. fohstt?, 
lonrne; < Icel. limr s Dan. Bw. lom, a loom (a 
bird 80 called): perhaps ult. connected with 
foofil. The wora in E. is now corrupted to loon; 
see loon^.] If. A loon. See loonS. 

A loom la as big as a goose. K 8rew, Museum. 

8. A guillemot. 

On the fooe of these lea-ledgee of Arveprins Island 
‘ gulUfmots, or looms, gather In the breeding 

A r. Arotio Sirvio^T^ 


, ,, , foinis; < ME. 

lowne (also in adj. htcniuhe see l6oni8h,hwiii9h\ 
appar. < OD. loon, a stupid fellow, possibly a var. 
or corruption of ^loem (of. ME. momyoke, lor lorn- 
nyahe), connected with Ume^ dull, slow, as OHG» 
IttomI, Itcasrf. I6mt MHO. memo, faint, weary,, 
drooping, mild (MEG. luomeUf lotiteth droop), 
G. Ittfsen, loose, la^ > D. lummel s G. lUmmet 
ss Dan. wmmel h Sw. lymmel, a loon, lubber 
(of. E. lummtx). These words are prob. fhmi 
the same ult. source as lameA A stupid fel- 
low; a clown : with various shMes of intensity 
as an opprobrious epithet, like/ool, doltf etc. 

And take it baoke with manlike oheere, 
not like a rustioke lowne. 

Babm Book (B. E. T. S.X p. 181. 
The devil damn thee black, thou oream-faoed 1^ / 
Where got'st thou that goose look Y 

<8Aak., Macbeth, V. a 11. 

Bold off; unhand me, gnw-haired loout 

Cdmdgo, Anolent Mariner, L 
Klslsss loons. SeeHsta 

loon^ (I5n), fi. [A oomnition of foomS.] A 
four-toed diving bird of the genus Colymoua or 
Frinator, See Cohywhidte, There ore several ape- 
oioy all Inhabiting the northern hemisphere. The great 
northern diver, ifoa-neoked loon, or embCMIooee, 0* 
guatui or 0, gkidMU or Urtmtor imber, la nom 80 to 86 
foobea Iona feet in atretoh of wlnga; when adnli! 



Gteat Mertham Ptfir (OMsm to s ioi >gm mh/i OK lMMmrOut0%, 
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Hence {eMi|pM».] 1. Annr^ 
row window; any emalli narrow aperture ; spe- 
oifloallT, in medieval fortf a emalT aperture for 
obeemng the enemy, for the disoharffe of ar- 
rows or ordnance, or to admit light ; a loophole. 
That no light lecme jn at loner no at hum, 

IhM found the getes fast barred long ere idght. 

And erery hup UMt lookt, as fearing foes despight. 

^fipanaw, F. Q., u. lx. 10. 
Some at the loopt durst soaroe outpeen. 

Fatr/iuB, ur. of Tasso. 
The same [wall] was very narrow In the t<^, not divided 
withiqpea. . . bat indoaed with one whole and oontlnnal 
battUment round about 

J. BrenOe, tr, of Quintus Curtius, ix. 

8. A gap in the paling of a park, made for the 
convenience of the deer. Halliwell, [Prov. 
Eug.1 — 8. A removable fence-panel made of 
parallel wooden bars, generally united by trans- 
■e flowi H. woxi braces or oroaspieoes, used as a substitute 

•!i ordinary fence-gate, instead of being hinged. 

^ loop^. n. Bee loupe, 

f, lowpe; prob. loop-bolt (Idp'bolt), n. In a vehicle, a bolt with 
an ornamental head used to fasten the body- 


It Is idcsig^Maidt with gresnlSh and pupUdk metalUo re- 
.flsotloos on the head and neolt whloC^th the baok, are 
marked regularly with white spota. The under parte are 
White, anothe bill Is Uaok. awlomii, the yellow-billed 
looi^ !• somewhat larger. The blaok-thToated loon or 
diver, C. ereUmu, roaemblaa the foregoing, but is smaller, 
wittimuidioftheheadelearblulBh-inuy. liiered-tliroiited 
loom C. itptMtrUmaliK, ii much like C. oreMeuf, but is 
amsUer still, and hM a ohestnut patch on the throat Both 
the two amaller loona ^e red- and the blaok-throated, are 
also oalled ephkhd Iwmt, and a variety of the former, 
from the western coast of ^orth Amerioa it recognised 
u C. paei/teuM, (See d<eer, 1 (bU The wild actions of the 
loao in esowlng dsnger and its dismal ery (see ho^hg) 
snggtat the idea of Insanity; whence the fX)mmon(Ameri- 
eau) tlmile *'aa oraw aa a loon." 
Iooiig]ioe,looii£mo(iong'g6),ii. [E.ind,it(fi^,;i 
A long scarf of silk or oouon stuff, usually of 
rich colors, used in the East Indies to wrap 
round the body as a waist- or loin-cloth. It is 
about 4 yards long and 2 feet wide. 

Iftmnliy ad'nlng), n. [< looni^ + -fnpl.] The 
ciy of" a loon, it is a sort of wild moan some- 
what resembling the howl of a wolf. 

Thla was his (a loon'i 
sound tbst Is ever heird 

loony (Ib'ni), a, and ti. Bee Imp 

low (Itfp), n. [< ME. kfpe. IffUMf . . ^ , 

< £. dcUi. lM&,bend.] ,1. A foldingofdoulbUng 


of a string, laoe, cord, chain, etc., or a sboit loop to the ruTiniug<^ar« 

ibled and scoured to something at each loopor (lb^p6r), n. ^ loop^ -I- -cfl.] 1. In en- 


pieoe doul 

end. By a loop is most oommouly understood a part or 

g soe of some material bent and secured in such a way as 
fonn an eye or opening through which something can 
be pawed : but it miw be merely an unfastened returning 
V In the material, the shape giving the r 


Buttons of orient pearla . . . 

Which loopec of aaur’d silk did cirouliae. 

JDuriM, An Extasie. 
I sold my sheep, and lambkins too^ 

For silver loops and gannent blue. 

OoM, Shepherd's Week, PtoL 


tom,t a measuring-worm; a geometrid larva: 
same as ffe<metor,3. Hence— 8, pL The adult 
geometrid moths, Oetmetridm or (Uumet/iiim, 
Also oalled meaeure-motke and lantUmeamrefs, 
—8. An implement used in uniting the ends 
of strips cut from rags for the wool or filling 
of rag carpets, it is a blade with a point and an eye, 
through which the end of a strip is passed. With the 
gotnt of the blade the end of another strip Is perforated ; 


point of the blade the end of another strip Is perforated ; 
the end of the first strip, held by tbe eye, is then pnt througb 
11i«fm.toflgaNi«ainlii,onthelM(()r.MU«<n>h.^ tha^<mtlon in th« Md the rtrip. •« 

wMH. • OTMk oMton of ntEinwhita uMtoiid, wlOuM ,“■•5“— • . ' ,. 1 , 1 - 1 - .i,- ™-ii 

deeves fsstened on the outdde of the snu by means of lOOP-hoad (Ibp hed), n. In a vehide^the swell 
buttons and iMgw. ibA, VL 466. and eye on the end of a body-loop. E,B,KnighU 


8. Someth 
a river; al 

At another leoe of the wall, on aladder, ther was thehxrde 
of Ssireai^ and fought hands to hande with his enemyes. 

Bsmeiv, tr. of Froissart's Chron., L oooxxL 
gpeelfloally— (a) In eroohet, knitting, and similar kinds 
of fanoyworkfSameasftttek. (6) A hinge of a door. (Frov. 
Eng.! (e) In railroad and telegraph systems, a branoh line 
leaving the main line at any point and Joining it again at 
aome other point: a looping nne, as a branch wire carried 
over to a aide station and baok. (d) In the theoiy of Bie- 
mann*s surfaces, a line running from any point to abiinoh- 
poinVtben around that branch-point In an infinitesimal 
oirdc^ and baok to thcorMnal point Iw the samepath. (s) 
A part of a curve limitedby a orunode. (^ The ear of a 
wswel, aa a stoneware Jar, when approximately of the fonn 
of a hw-ihig projecting from the ude or lip. 

It has on its central band fourprojeotlng handles or lorn 
Jet^Cerainio Art (1878), 1- 1& 

(0) In gun., a small iron ring In the bamd of a gun. (A) 
msmall ring at the tip of a “ ' "" ' " 


the Une passes, 
peeially. a nerve-] 
thebradfial 


(0 In avuic., a looped 

loop. (/) In braohlopoda, the folding of 

I appendagea. 

8. .In aeouaiUsst the part of a vibrating musical 
siring (see 8onometer)f or, an in an organ-pipe, of 
, a colnmn of air, where the amplitude of vibra- 
tion is at its maximum. Bee noar.^ 4. In meek., 
a slotted bar or ring at tbo side of any piece 
of machinery, designed to limit or control the 
movement lof another part.»6. A knot or bur, 
often of great sine, occurring on walnut, maple, 
oak, and some other trees. The wood of these knota 
is caned and waved in grain, and is used to make veneers 
lor ornemeiital furniture. 


t a loop, as the bend of loop-holdiT (Idp'hdKddr), n. A carriage-iron 
by which the loop of a strap is attached to the 
running-gear or the bed. E. B, Knig%t, 
iMphole (Idp'hdl), n. [< lr>op9 + aolcl.] 1. 
A small aperture} narrow toward the outside 
and splayed within, in the walls of a fortifica- 
tion or of any similar structure, through which 
small-arms may be fired at an enemy, or obser- 
vations may be taken. 

Ko sUiring out, no poenliig through s hqp’hoh, ' 
But straight sainted with nii armed dart. 

Fhteher (and anothm), Falae One, iv. a 

8. An opening into or out of anything; a hole 
or aperture that gives a passage or the means 
of escape : often used figuratively, and espe- 
cially ox an underhand or unfair method of es- 
cape or evasion. 

Tend! his pasturing herds 
At locpkaht cut through thiokcat shade. 

MiUon, F. L., ix. lUa 


fldUng-rod through which 


Ho waa only Indignant that a few narrow and almoat 
Impoaalble hop-hohi bad been left through which thoie 
who had offended might effect their escape. 

Jfotfexr. DntdbH^ubllo^ 11. 07. 


Furnished with loop- 
' holes or openings for outlook, 


. (Idp'hdld), «. 
holes; havina ' ' 
discharge of firearms, escape, etc. 

But if those fan, 

Yet thla uneasy hop-hehd gaol, 

In which ye're hampered by the fetlock, 

Cannot but put y' In mind of wedlock. 

S. Buthr, Hudlbras, n. L SOS. 

loopie, a. See loopp. 

6. A small magnifying-glass.— crodligt and looplW"S&4il A snail of the 

looptpua old term for hook end eye. See hook. genus Dranoatella which walks by contracting 

fBeda] that henget ahallo be wltli hole ayloiir, and expanding the space between tbe lips and 

With eroeMd and l^s on lyour. the foot, like a looping caterpillar. 

, . ' ^ T' ** V loophlg-'Wonn(ld"ping-w4rm),n. Bamea8loc»p- 

Frsssid loop, in harnesa, aleathy atrap or piece of which ^ 

me outer aonaoe ia onuunented by fmpresalon with a a 

itamn.— Mdk at tha loop. Same as/ut and ioooe (a), (lop Iw), n. A small, narrow window 

Seayfisti. in a wall, turret, or the like; a loophole, espe- 

loppi (Idp)f [< locgA, a.] I. if ana, 1. To ciidly for the admission of light. 

. mm bate a loop or loops: as, to hop a cord,— loop-ihell guard (Idp'shel ghrd). A sword- 
8, To fasten or secure with aloop or loops : as, guard of such form that a loop or ring attached 
tolofl^iupaonrtaln.— 8. To furnish with a loop to the cross-guard, through which the finger 
or loops: as, to hop a cloak. may be passed, is protected in its tom by a 

IL tntrans. 1, To form a loop. shell forming an additional or outer guard. 

The pufhwiyi wind sad hop bera and there among the _ Comparo eup~ffuard, 
veifliiei aad sround the mcMiutsin ihoulden. loop-tfilt (lop'test), n. A method of testing 

The Comuey, XZXVn. 482. for the position of a fault or defect in the in- 
8. To move, as the larvsB of certain moths, by sulation of a telegraph-line or -cable, it con- 
formiiig loops. in mxking the two parte of the teulty lino two eidee 

. , , Work consisting, of 

loops or looped 1 ' ' " 

SSI iss 
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0 . dgw, zSwgy (tnne,), p. 880. j 0 Qmy||g]|; (lOp'wbrk), ft. 
mod. E. also hpe; < MB. loops or looped stitches. 


lei^ < Or, loM (dial hup), ananrow window: 
< D« lav, a poeinn^lfiaoe, ambnib, < 


loopwon n (ll^'wtom), a. A looper: same as 
geometer, 8. Also loopinshepom, e 

loopar(ld^pi},a. [Alsokx^; origin nnoortaln: 
of. Deceitful; crafty. 

loop^POke (Idp'ydk), H. In a vehicle, tbe loop 
for the strap by which the swaying of the body 
is limited. KB.Mnight. . 

loordf, n. See hurd^, 
loost, a. Bee loses, 

loose (15s), a. and a. r<ME.{ooe,lo«,ZoaScLk>w« 0 , 
kmae, avar. (duetotheverb,ortotheiimuenoe 
of D, hoa, etc.) of lees, ha, < AB. hd^ loose, 
false, ss 0&, Ida h Oraes. loe b MD. hoa, 
loose, fals^ D. fo^oose, hoa, false, s MI/}, 
Id8,h8 ^ OHG. MHG. Ids, loose, false, G. ha, 
loose, ss loel. laua s Dan. 6w. hs, loose, as 
Goth, laua, empty, vain ; from the root *hig of 
AB. ledwifi, lose: see hose, v,, hesei, hse^, and 
leased. The AS. adj. hds is also the source of 
the E. suffix •less, q. v.] I, o, 1. Not fhst or 
confined; not fastened; unattached; tree from 
restraint or obligation ; not bound to another or 
together; without bonds, ties, or attachments; 
at liberty: aa, hose sheets of a book; hose 
tresses cif hair; loose change in one’s pocket; 
to break hose; to be set loose; to out hose from 
bad habits. 

Whu l hod il ttaii folke behddu 
And founde me hot snd mht yholde. 

Ckeuoor, Home of Feme, L UBOL 
Thou pits of my pereou prikked hli hert^ 

He delluert me hum, St my lefe folow, 

Alnbenor tbe frelke. 

(H 

lA I lee fonrmen looMwiUring in the mldit of the fire. 

Dsn. liL 86. 

Fretending Beiiglon and the Isw of Ood is to aet all 
thing! horn. SUdon. Table-Talk, p, 104, 

War wearied hath perfenn'd what war can do, 

And to disorder'd rage let loom the reins. 

JNUon, P. L., vL SOS. 

Bill! that . • . nbiwing Bs they fall 
Upon iooee pebbles, lose themselves at length. 

ObtiaMrrihk, L 104. 

Horeee breaking hott In the oomponnd outalde. 

W.AI. JhittrirTlW in India, n.7& 

8. Not tight or close ; without close union or 
adjustment; slightly or slackly Joined: as, a 
loose knot; hose garments; a hose league or 
confederation. 

How dose he feel his title 
Hang hoot about hliiL Uke a giant's robe 
Upon adwirfiih thl<£ SkU., Maobeth, v. 1 81. 
Tbe light and lu^rom ouxia . . . were paroh'd with dnit^ 
Or dotted into pointa and hanging hoot. 

Tenmyoon, Paielng of Arthur. 

8. Not dense or compact; having interstices or 
intervals ; open or expanded : as, cloth of hose 
texture; a loogs order of battle. 

With hone and obariots rank'd in hoot array. 

MdUm, F. Cu. S87. 

4. Not concise or condensed; wanting precision 
or connection of parts; diffuse; rambling: as, 
a hose style of writing; Zoom reasoning; a hose 
array of facts. 

Both, hote, luatie, snd plains apeaken, but eolde, Zomn^ 
and rough writeri. Jioha/m, The Scholeniaeter, p. IIB 
Be dodged me with a long and hoee aooonnt 

ffkiuigiOfi, Sea Dreams. 

5. Not exact in meaning; indefinite; vague; 
uncertain, 

It iaaoaroelyjwatlble that laimoage ao hoae, In a matter 
requiring mamcmaticial preolilon, ehonld have been un- 
intentionaL FrciecA, Ferd. and lia., il IL 

Tbe word! in whloh thq JuriidlotioD of theee oflloera wae 
deecribed were loom, andr^ht be itretohed toalmoet any 
extent Maemdey, Hiat Bng,, ri. 

6. Lax; relaxed: slack; wanting retentiveness 
or power of restraint: as, hose bowels; hose 
ties ; a hose bond of union. 

Thare are a kind of men ao loow of aoul 
That in their deepc will mutter their affairs. 

Shak,, OthUUo, III a 4ia 

7. Lax in cdiaracter or quality: not strict or 
exact; careless; slovenly: as, a hose oonstmo- 
tion of the constitution; a loose mode of con- 
ducting business; ZooMmor^ty- 

It la an ammant of a horn and niwoveniad mind to be 
■ffeoted with the promisonouB approbation of tbeganeral- 
ity of mankind. BMt, Bpeetator, Ho; Isa 

So loom was tbe praotloe in aaeeeement for theee taxoa 
that a peruael of the various writa for tha aaaeaiment aad 
ooUaotlon la like reading the progiiinme for the ooutm of 
a prooaaaion that went another way. 

A DoinB, Taxw in Enkland, in. 7a' 

8. Lax in principle or oonduot; free from moral 

restraint; wanton; dissolute; unchaste: as, ^ 
Zoom woman; Zoom behavior, ^ 

_ I would prevent 

Tha loom euoounten of loeolvloui men. 

Shiat.,T.O.o(V.,tt.7.«l. 



1 bM tfMwn til A former Xm wUh hoir muli Oir« 
1 hm Afoldod aU nieb Tlioiulim M Are loom. <lbioeii«, « 
IbhuiaL 2 (MtooAk SpooteurTlS^ 

nidriiiblwlinm « . . from tlit moot anlamninyiUriti 
«f iiUglon €o tlM iootMf MIini of oommon Ute. 

rabwr, SpAiL lit, IL MflL 

Ot- Diflengaged; frae; indopend^t: with./h>fii 
or of. 

Now I iteiid 

£0010 qf my row; bat who knowi OAto*! thoughtof 

AddSSn, Cato. 

Their prefAiUng prindidt la to alt aa tom fnm plea- 
aoioa, and be aa modomt^ tlm nao of thaiiw aa thqy call. 

uitterbiiry. 

lOf. Beeiiiiii|^ooiimiiuuoatiye;f^^ open; 
outdid. 

Yoor fhomdita oloae and roar eoantenanoe looai wlllgo 
aafaly ofertie wondT le^A(Art>er'a Bug. Oaniar, L 048 )l 

I. SeeaiidL— 
aoolorthatia 


^ «« g jg 

*inn|t Yo i mfi a wn ii let g0| deta eB> a i a oonn eet» ahaolTet 

in^trom, Topezform'ihoMtof looeentng; 
moke or set loose something; let go a hold, un- 
moor a ship, shoot an anow, or the like. 

1 apyed hym behynde a tree rady to lima* at me with a 
oroaboweL Paiagram, 

Now, when Patd and hla eompany looead ftom Fnphoa 


^^andloo^ lUseo^, a color t^ la 

not jpeemanent; a fngltlTe oolor; epeoWnally. In dgohng, 
a oolor which will not realat the varlona deatraonTe ann^ 
aa lights al^ Boan. dOate adda and alkalla, to which » may 
be nidarB]iy^eoted.-LOQSe hM^ See 
--loose In SeeM^]Q3sspiUte.8en- 
teioe,eto. Bee^nonna— TotsmufoosoLoatiooss^ 
W wee, etc. Sec the re^— TOlmaki n loiM leg. 

XL w. If. Freedom from restraint; lioense. 
[Still used in a oommon phrase. See to give a 
wooef below.] • 

He [Pegaaiia] nma with an nnhoanded loen. 

.Mor, Oarmen Seoalare for 1700, ivL 

S. The act of letting go or letting flj; dis- 
charge; shot. 

In throwlim a dart or fardln we force beck onr anna 
tomakeonrl^thealioiiger. AJonaon. 

Sorely the poet girea a twang to the tom of hie arrow, 
mak^ him [Bohln Hood] ahoot one a doth-yard long at 
foil fOrty-aeare mark. 

JWkr, Wortblaa, 11. SOe (Proraba). 
itmify to atra^ten the Snsera and let the atrlng go 
free wllf give a damay, damfrh toooo. 

M. end IT. Thomgpoon, Arohary, p so. 

8f . A solution of a problem or explanation of 
a diffionlty, 

Yoa ahall aee them Snd oat pretty toom in the oondn- 
alon, bat are no waya able to esamlne or debate mattera 
Baoon, Cnnning (ed. UST). 

4. The privilege of taming out oattle on oom- 


[Early mod. E. also louse, lowse, Uuh; < ME. 
husen (a var., after the a^«, of losen^ lose, < AS. 
toskm). mixed with the different but relatedverb 
leami, < AS. Usa^ lysan a OS. IMan^ Idsdn b 
D. loosen a MLGf. tosen a OHQ. fdfan, 

miTT/i r a 


idson^ MHO. Wsen, G. losen a leel. liysa a Sw. 
Wsa a Dan. Idaem Goth. Igv^an, loose; from the 
adj.. AS. ledSf eto.. loose: see loosOf a., and of. 
losehj L trans. 1. To make loose or free; re« 
lease from that which restrainB, confines, or 
hampers; set at liberty ; disengage; disoharge 
from constraint, obligation, or penalty. 

Have pity on me^ aa 1 bad npon thee, 

Whan 1 Unafd ye out o' pnaon atrang. 
TAaibwaoiri AMMw(C&nd*a 
Wbalaoever thoa ahalt lorn on aartb than be tooood In 
haaven. Hat xvL la 

Woman, tbon art tooood from thine Inilnnity. 

LttkexilLia 

Aa many anowa, tooood aeveral waya 
Gome to one mark. ShsL, Hen. v., L & 807. 
I heard ibe frmoaa alimer.Olfrcdo. ... Hla holding 
•oat andddlcateneaa Inestendingandloaiaeva note with 
inoomperable aoftneaae and aweetneaae waa arttnlrablii. 

iMgNi Dliay* April 10^ 1087. 

2, To disengage the hold of; undo; unfasten; 
untie. 

Who la worthy to open the boolL and to tom the aeala 
ChMiaf T Bev, v. & 

Whoever boond him, I will tom hla bonda. 

SM;,0.ofB.,T. 1.88a 
We dUfar farder, and the knot harder to lovaa for nether 
jyde wantaa aum raaaon. 

A. HumOt Orthoeraphie (B. B. T. aX p 0. 
8. To relax: loosen; make or let loose, par- 
iisUy or wholly : as, to loose sail ; to loose one’s 
hold or grasp. 

The iointi cf hla lolna were toooodf and hla kueaa amote 
one agaiUBt Aimtliar. Dan. v. a 

4f. To solve; explain. 

He had rad her Blddla which no wight 
CSoom ever iaeaf bat aofhed daaUy>ioia 

4iaNMr>* Q., V. It ta 


LTue ^lOB'xer'u;, n. a. woman oi looae 
ber; a wanton. EisMBley. [Bare.] 
(IfisM^, ads. [as D. hsseliik ss MLG. 
i B MHG. losUeke » IceL toos- 


mons. pforth.Eng.]-Vojglvealoose,ortoglve 

leosSbto give free vent; give a lo^ relu. 

Beveiel of the Vrench, Italian, and Engllah Poeta have 
efrm e tom to their Imaglnatjona In the Dcaorlptlon of 
Ang^ Addtmm, Spectator, No. 887. 

Oar Maanera ware fonned from oar different Fortonea, 
notonrdlflarent Age. Wealth poM a Xocaa to your Youtl^ 
and Poverty put a Beatralnt npon mine. 

maefr, Oonaoloaa Lovera, L 1. 

loose (lOs), s.; pret. and pp. loosed, ppr, loosing, \ 
[Early mod. E. also louse, lowse. Uuh: < ME. 


Now, when Paul and hla eompany iooaaff from Fnphoa 
they oame to Peisa, In Fam^yua. Acta xm. 18. 

Nor mnat he look at what or whom to atilkc^ 
BatfooMitall; each mark moat be alike. 

B. Jotiieis Sajanna, lit A 

loose-bodSed Ofis'bod'id), a. if. Of loose hab- 
its. 

. Be wlae, and take heed of hln^ bet giddy-beaded, and 
looif-MM. SMrUy, Love TMcka, It L 

8. Not fitted to the figure ; flowing. 

Imprlmia, a looot- bo di od gown. 

iStal;.,T.oftheB.,lv.ai8S. 

100Se*bOZ (Ifis'boka), a. A stable, or more com- 
monly an inclosed part of a stable, without 
stalls, for the accommodation of unhaltered 
horses. 

The pony In the tfioso^tou in the oomar. 

DkHmOt Bleak Bonae, vlt 

looaa-honia (Ifis'hous), n. Same as loosed, 
looiie-hdbm (Ifis'ker^u), n. A woman of loose 
character; a wanton. £4tweleg. [Bare.] 
loosely (IfisM^, ads. [as D. lossel^k ss MLG. 
Idsliken b MmG. MsHewe, losUcke » IceL foos- 
liga B Sw. tosUgen. losUgt b Dan. loseUg; as 
loose^ a., + 1. In a loose manner; not 

fiimly or ti^tly : as, loosely corded or strapped. 

Her golden looks for haate were looadt/ ahed 
About bar eara. a|Mftaw, F. Q. 

Henoe^d. Freely; negligently; carelessly; 
without precision: aa, to speak loosely; a loosely 
conduotM enteipriae. 

Part froady wing the region. jrotMi, P. L., vlL 4SA 
A prince ihoold not be aofooMCy atodlcd as to remember 
ao weak a compoalUon. Skat., 8 Hen. TV., fi. 8. 9. 

X imagine oar Bible lathe maoitoooiiy read, least nnde^ 
stood of any book In the Engllah toniroc. 

ASoO; Tablet^ p 148. 
The Importance of tlma even in a war aa looootg oon- 
dnoted . . . aa that of the BebeUion, baa no better lUna- 
tratlon than In the oaee of the Monitor. 

J, A Sotog, Blockade and Omlaere, p 288. 
Bo, to speak looootg andgeneralhr, the Linoaatrian rule 
was a direct continuity, and the Ybridat rule waa a break 
In the oontinulty, of oonatltutlonal devdopment 

BhiMa Const. Hist, 1 87A 

8. Immorally; wantonly; dissolutely. 

A biabop living loooSy, waa duuned that 1^ oonveraa- 


Whsn tha paople daoken, and frU to laasMiaa and ilol, 
then doe they u mndiaas tiMy laid downaUMr nedn 
tor iome wily Tyrant to gat op imd ride. 

« JfVKiaBdoniiattonlnBniMU. 

8. Flux from the bowels; dionhea. 
loosanlllff-bar (Ifis^nimr-bUr). n. See bofl. 
loOMStelh (Ifis'stitfLa. [< looee, s., + obj. 
etrtfe; translating the Gr. name kwtaaxla, kveo- 

fidxmOh.lysl- 
rfljgp " mosMa), loose- 

strife: see 
simachia.'] m 
M.f the Eng- 
lirii popular 
name of sev- 
MB BpeoieB of 

plants, chiefly 
mm of the genera 

_a uHl/ Jjysimaemavkd 

ta 

m AlongtbeWiU- 

1 ^ klU the eplked 

t jSFlWk loeooOloifk, a tall, 

I I downy weed, with 

I I 'faWx larga purple flow- 

1 r ^ eralUil^boen 


LooMtrtfe {IjfHmmchUt omadryOiOt). Hiwiwit^ lOOSt- 
I. uppw pvt oftte with the IliMmi itrlft. fjlflfnia 

SSa eiifrlirfr^ 


A biabop living loooOy, waa duuned that hla oonveraa- 
tlon waa not aoomlng to the tposiieB' Uvea. Comdon. 

loosen (Ifi'sn), s. [b Dan. loene; os looee, a., 
+ -sal. Cf. loosCf s.] I. frofid. 1. To make 
loose; free from tightness, tension, firmness, or 
fixedness: aB,to2oo809iaknot; toioaaeaa joint; 
to loosen a rock in the earth.»8. To reader less 
dense or compact: as, to loosen the soil about 
the roots of a plant. 

The oauae of this wu nothing but the loaoontngot the 
earth, which oomfOrtetb any tree. 

Amos, Nat Hist., 1 486. 

8. To let loose ; free from rostndnt or eonflno- 
ment. 

WhUe you, with {ooam'ff aalla and vow^ prepare 
To seek a land that flies the aaareher'B oare, 

Drydon, tr« of Ovid’s B^tlea vUL 
Breathe into the many-folded Shell, 

Loooning Its mighty muiio. 

SkMsy, rramethena Unbound, UL 8. 
From tala girth 

The dread aordl loottnod fell to earth. 

WiOlamMmriM, Earthly Paradiae^ m. 808 . 
To lOOjMB a oougll, to relieve the affeoted parts from a 
•enaeoioonBtriotion; promote expectoration.— TO lOOMB 
ttiebowelf, to relieve them from ooativeneae. 

n. intfans. To become loose; become less 
tight, firm, or compact. 

loosingr (lOs^nbr), It. 1. One who loosens.— 
8. That which loosens ; a laxative. 

It wrought neither u an astringent or ai a looamer; nor 
Ifte onium. or bark or meronir. 

^ ’ ^lerM,TrSi%un Shandy, IX. XXV. a9X 

lOOgenOBB (1^'nes), s. 1. The state of being 
loose or relaxed; loxnesa of attachment, od- 
jnstment, connection, or coherence: as, the 
looseness of a cord or a vein; looseness of the 
•Un, of earth, or of the textnre of cloth ; looser 
ness of expression or of reasoning. 

To the oonveraational ednoatton of the Athenians X am 
iuelinad to attribute tbe great ioeamasrof reasooing which 
la remaikkUe In moat of thdr adentlflo writings. 

Msemdag, Athenian OratonL 

8, Zrregttlarity; Instability; habitual devia- 
tion from rules; os applied to oonduot, laxity; 
immorality; disorder. 


fia. [Great BiltalnJ— FUse loosestem s j^t of the 
o m dfl n or jrMwWMgjw ^ri flL 

laSi!^Tllfted louS^^u^SSSeSbia ^^^rotfiora.— 

broidery in which poits were left ffee to move, 
08 the loaves of a Gee represented in the work, 
and attached by one side or one point only. 

Ioot(l0t),«. J[<Hind.»f(oerebralO,<Sk^frei, 
loptra^ plunder, booty, spoiL < V break: see 
rupture^ and of. rob, reim^ from the some ult. 
root.] Booty; plunder, especially such os is 
taken in war. rOriMnally Anglo-Indian, but 
now in oommon English and American use.] 

If hia adherenoe was prompted by the pore love of leaf, 
•a he called plunder, . . . we were wire of bis itan n ohna as 
10 long aa our crop of toot throve better than onr eneniyla 
J. W. Paimar, Up and Down the Irrawadd^pTlM. 

loot(15t),p. [<2bof, fi.l L trans. Toplimder, 
as a house or a oitv which has been taken by 
storm; pillage; book ; ransack in search of plun- 
der; also, to seixe and carry off os plunder. 

A place of temporary aeonrity for the plimdar Med by 
laundraBaea. Dfomns, Unoommeroul Traveller, xiv. 

A body of auldlera . . . loofuff everything they oould 
And. E. Antoriiis, In the Souden, p. 64. 

n. intrems. To engage in pillage; take booty. 

It waa, of oonne, rather difflenlt to prevait our man 
from looNng, and generally going on aa natives, and, for 
the matter of that, white men toc^ are In thehe bitof d etog 
after a vlotoiy. Hoiper'f Meg., LZXVII. SBl. 

loo-table (Ifi't&^bl), ft. An ornamental round 
table for use in playing at loo. 

"Anguatua, my love, "said Hiaa Peokiniff. '^aak the price 
0 l the eight roeewood ohalra and the loo-taelf." 

Mtonq Martin Cfliaadawlt, xlvL 

looter (Ifi^tbr), n. One who loots; a plunderer. 

Those inaatlable lot/tm, men. women, and ehildreiv an 
•reatiU W. 1?. ffiiMctt, IMaiy in India, U. 840. 

I 00 I 7 dO'ti}, n.\ pL looNw (-tic). [< Hind. Wik, 
a plunderer, < XA, plunder: see tooh n.] In the 
EastIndieB,a plunderer; alooter. Beeplndaree, 


A place of ' 
launareeeea. 


East Indies, a plunderer; a looter. 


a.] In the 
ejriftdaree. 


The loottoo indeed of Inwhin ere proveibielaa the moit 

*' rowdy" set of vagabonda in Persia. 

Erugc.ErtL,jnLt9b. 

loovof, r. t. See loveK 
loofort, loovarodf . See louver, louvered. 
loomnn, a. See leunsarm. 
lopl (lop), v.; pret. and pp. lojmed, ppr. lopping. 
[A var. of XapH, q. v. Of. 7op®, pp«>b. the same 
word in another sense. For the variation of 
vowel, ct flap and flop, strap and strop, knap 
ondAiiqp.] I, fnfrwiiy. 1. To hong down loosely: 
droop: said especially of the pendulous ears of 
some onimala, os dogs snd rabbits,— 8. To 
bend indolently sidewise or downward; loll; 
lounge. [CoUoq.] 

The aeflera . . . could only Iqyjg w tin 

n, trans. To let droop; allow to hong down: 
08 . a horse loos his ears, 
lopi Oop), ft. [< toi, V.] A ha ng ing d6wn| 
a drooping, os of the ears of rabbits. 
l^Opp), V. t; pret andpp. ; 

[<aOB.*lpjyeft(not8eeorded,lmt|molht^ 
of ML. Xqppofv^lop); pvob. sDotimtamC^sHkih • 


lop 

]aporlo<Mieedge8ol’)of of Gf. 

V.ksp<ihafnomont,morMl»fromthe tomeult 
•ooroeiOAinejyAS.Mmo, etc., edge, maifin, etc. 
Xnthieyiew, toewoiaisnotrelAteatoMD. 
jMfi, D. Mhm^ moim, castrate: see 1. To 
out off; as the top or extreme part of anything; 
diorten or reduce by cutting off the extremi- 
tles; out off, as superfluous parts; trim by cut- 
ting: as, to Zcp a tree or its branches. 

HsYe I with thii one repier 
rSM'd thronidi a Add of pikea whoee heade 1 loft 
Is eairiljr u the bloody-minded youth . . _ , , 

XcpC off the |K>ppy*headi? .Fbnl, Uidy*! Trial, iv. a 
■SPcnge the whola or Iw the oxcreaoent parts. 

Pcaw,lfisasyonl£aii,il.40. 

There Is another power, lo^ used, bnt now ktp$d off. 

Dt wdbtt$Ft Speech, Oot. It, ISSt. 

ft. Tocutpartlyoffandbenddown: as,toZ<^the 
■apUllgS of a hedge.HByii, l. To dock, orou prone. 
10|P (lop), a. r.] That which is out 

fromtms; fagot-wood. 

We take 

Irom ereiy tree top, bark, and pMt o' the timber. 

Shiuu, Uen* Vlll., L a 00. 
It Is nsoil to tske the k/p, or smsUer brsnohes Tfor dls- 
tlUstlOD]. 



and top. (a) The smaller brenohes and the tops of 
■ess ttet are lopiM off ; fagot-wood. 
i Tery large fan of timber, . 
longe to the grantee, liord Si 
the tap ana top! but the p 
ay. SaitHWMU, 


A Tery Isige fen of timber, . . . one fifth of which 
beiongi to the grantee, liord Stawd. He lays claim elso 
to the Itgv and top! but the poor . . . hare taken it aU 
VSat Hist of Selboma lx 


<^) Brery part; the whole. 

How thyself hast lost both topp and _ 
iSSMiiafr, dhep. OaL, 

iQpSf (lop), a. [< ME. Um^e (s Sw. loppa « 
siui. wppc)f a flea ; prob. AS. hledpan, leap : 
•ee and of. Tbe AS. loppe^ a spider, 
is by some taken to mean * a flea ’ ; but its other 
sense, ^a siUcworm,’ and its appar, var. lobbe, a 
spider (see Zoh^), exclude this interpretation.] 
1. A flea. 

After this bore ahaloome a lambethat ahalhane feet of 
leda and bede of braa an bert of a ionp 0 , a sinmea skyn, 
sad an hirda Gaston, Chron. of Eng., p 60. 

Grete toppU ouere all this lande the! fiya 
That with bytyug mskis mekiU Uure. 

yof* Ptayo, p 66. 

8. A spider. 

Thl ilet shapen in manero of a net or of a webbe of a 
Iqppf. Chanm, Astrolatka t A 

loptf. An obsolete preterit of Zeapi. 

LqpariA (ld-pft'ri-|), n.ph [NL.] A division 
ofneterop^rouB bugs orthe family PhytoooHdiF, 
eonmrising the largest and most superbly ool- 
ored^members of the family. 

lone^ Odp), 0.; pret. and pp. loped, ppr. lopinff, 
K ME. Iqpen, a var. of l^)en (AS. hledpan), per- 
haps due in part to LG. Icpeth D. loepen, leap: 
see leaph] 1. intranjt. If. To leap. 

This whlnysrd has gard many better men to lopo than 
thou. Grttnt, James IV., Ind. 

8. To move or run with a long step, as a dog ; 
santer leisurely with a rather long, easy stride, 
as a horse. 

The most oonfirmed gait he could estahUsh was a Oan- 
taffMiry gaUop with the hind legs, which those more for- 
ward aausted for doubtful moment^ though generally 
content with a leipffw trot 

J! F, Ooopor, Xsst of the Mobloani, IL 

IL franc. To cause to lope in going or ruu- 
aing. [Bare.] 

lor aeren or eight mOas we lopod our Jaded-horses along 
St a hrisk pace. T. Jtoowoftt, Hunting Trlpa, p SSL 

l 0 |^l ^Idp^ft [< ME. lope; < Zqpel, v. Cf. leap^, 

I eannot do the author Jnstloe . . « without taking a 
laige lq|M orer the nest relf^ 

Boffof Forth, Bsamen, p 61& 

8 . A striding movement; a run made with long 
steps; espedsJly. a leisurely canter with a ra- 
ther long, easy stride, as of a horse. 

The gnar^ set Athby through the hedge, and In nlopo 
he tamed np the tow*path. The OonHwy, XXX. S86. 

]^S^. A Wd^e English preterit and past par- 

a. [< Ipp^ + eared,"] Hav- 
ing ears which lop or hang downward; having 
pAdnlous ears. Also lap~eared, 
m (lap^mftn), n. A leaping msiL 

landmighiyi God, what a style is this 1 

» It goesllke a loM-iiMfi; 

A ladder of a hundred rounds wtu fidl 
To resoh the top on t. 

FUUhor (and onottar), Noble Oentlniaii, UL 4. 
(Id'ptOi ft, 1. One who or that which 
In ropo'^making (in the now nearly 
cbeolete nrooees of layiimnp strands in arqpe- 
wilk by the me of a whirl}, a swivel plaoea at 
fend of the rope-widk, the whirl being at the 
The ym sttsslied to the toper, and the 


IbPS-fftafl? (Iflp^stAf), a. Aleaping-pole. 

A kpo^etafio wherewith men leape ditohea Ootpram. 

The doubtful fords and pesasges to tiy. 

With stilts and Zqp e ScsSi that do infest wada 

Jtoegton, Barons' Wsra L 

Lopes gambit. See gambit 

liopeEto(lj-p«'«l-#),». 

named after J. a Spamsh botanist.] A 
genus of dicolyledonous polypetalous plants^ of 
the natural order OnagrarieeBf the eveniug-pnm- 
rose family, it is ohsnoteriaed by irregulsr flowery 
with four petals (each furnished with a clai^ one stamen 
which is antho^beaHng and one which is peielold, and sn 
indefinite number of orulea. They ere erect branching 
herbs with small red or purffie flowers on slender pedlods 
in racemes or anbonymbs at the ends of the branohee. 
Fifteen speolea hare been deaeribed, all from Mexico and 
Guatemala. Snach, Endllobex and othw authors make 
this genua the type of a tribe LopoMtom 

Loposloia (Id-^m'^fd), n. ph [NL, (Spaoh), 

< Zoperta + -«■.] A tribe of plants of the or- 
der OnagrarietB, Rifled by the genxis Lepeeia, 
and characterixea by irregular flowers with one 
or two stamens ana a loculioidal capsule. It 
embraces 4 genera of Mexican shrubs or herbs. 

lopos^root (io'pez-rdt), n. The yellowish woody 
root of a pnokly climber, ToddaUa ocutoata, na- 
tive in the East Indies, it waa fcnnetly a noted 
remedy for dlairbea, but is now disused exo^ in India, 
where it la valued as a stimulating toulo. 

li($hiid6B (l$-fi'i-d§), n. pZ. [NL., < Lophi/w + 
4atB,] A family of pediculate fliflieB, typified 
by the genus Lophiua, (a) in old systems, a family 
at alleged soanthopterygUns, (ncludlng all the Pedtov- 
toH together with the Bainukidoo. (If) In more recent 
ayatems, a family oontermlnous with the order Podieutati 
and embraoinr 
Meta, and Ml 

afsmily of I 

or behind the Inferior axillsi of tbe pe^ral flna anterior 
dorsal ray superior, mouth opening more or leae upward, 
lower Jaw generally projeotlng or closing in front 

of the upper, pseudobraohia with two actiiiosts, peotoral 
members little genioulated, and ventral fins separated by 
a wide interval, in this restricted sense the family includes 
only the fishes known as angfon or fioMing-ftiigo. Also 
Lcffttata^ A^asSta. ^ •r' 

Lo^odon (l^fl'$-don), a. [NL. (Cuvier, 1822), 

< Gr. or T^lov, dim. of a crest, + 
hdohe (bdevrA b E. fooflb.] 1, A typical genus 
of the family 
T^hiodmUda!, 
from the Mid- 
dle or Upper 
Eocene, duler- 
ing from most 
of the family in 

ha^ng only 40 jaw-bou* or iMphMtm, 

teeth. The dents] 

formula is : 6 Incisors, 1 oaiilne, 8 premolars, and .*) molars 
in each upper and lower bslf-Jaw. The animal was a tapi- 
rdd. See XmAtodonMtaf 
8. [Z. c.] A member of this genus. 

loifluodont (Id^fi-Mont), a. and n. [< Lophio^ 
don(t-),] 1. a. t^ertaining to the Lophiodon- 

fidj or tlmlr ehara.otOT.^^ htoidonHda 

LopblodoatlSto (ld^fi-{Hlon'ti-^e), n. pi [NL.. 

< lophiodon(U) 4- 4dm,] A fanwy of extinct 
perissodaotn ungulate quadrupeds of the tapi- 
roid series, having both the upper and the lower 
molars bilopbodont, four toes on the fore feet, 
and three oii the hind feet, it includes a number of 
Booene genera rroresenttng the eerliest and most gen- 
ersllaed types of Porimodad^, and ranging in slie from 
thatof aharetothatof anox The more primitive forms 
had 44 teeth, others 4a CoruphodonMm is a synonym. 

Iqrdiiodoiitina (lo'fl-^on'tin), a, [< lephUh 
donf + mme as kpkiodont E, D, Cope, 

Amer. Nat.,1o:i. 994. 

lopbiodontoid (Id^fl-d-don'toid), a, Besem- 
bmig a lophiodoD ; having the oharaoters of the 
Lomiodontoidea, 

Lfi^odontoidaa (la'fi-^on-toi'd^), a. pl, 
[NL., < Lophiodon(U) 4- -oidea,] A supexfam- 
ily of tapiroid mammals, having the upper as 
well as the lower true molars without a oontinu- 
ous outer wall, but some or sU of these teeth 
with two complete transverse crests. The group 
comprises the living TapMdm and the extinct 
Lophiodontida, 

lopniold (^^fi-oid), a, and a. [< NL. Lophins 
+ Gr. elooc, form,] L a. Pertaining to the 
LophUda, or having their characters. 

XL a. One of the LophMm, as an an|^er. 
AaostUf: J, Michardson, 

Lx^admpidm (la^fi-O-miM-dfl), n,pl rNL., < 
LophUmya 4- 4dm,] A family of siropucident 
m^morphio rodents, constituted by the genus 
LophUmpa. The draB is unique in some rsipoots, the 

tMuponlmssnbeliig roofed over by “ 

laglram the tsmponl ridge snd msler 


or Ao^«dP|jliih. of a crest, 4- b E. 
faouse.] The typical and only genus of the 
family laphiomyidm, L, imhaoH of Africa ia 
the only species. A, MiHna-Edma/tda, 1887, 
I^aiUMtoiiia (Id-fl-os'td-miL), a. [NL., < Gr. 

or AotaZor, dim. of a crest, 4- crd/io, 
mouth.] AgenusofsphsBriaoeous fungi, typi- 
oal of the family Lophioatomaoeot havmg the 
peritheoia carbonaceous, and thepsteolumiarge 
and compressed. The eporei^whloii ere oblong orln- 
sUtam, ere ptnrlloonlsr^brown or OUvsoaonx end fr^ 
quentlysppendloulsto. The epeoies grow mostly on deed 
wood, deooniostad twin, etc. 

LopUogtomaoem (Id-fl-os-tp-m&'sf-d), a* pl 
[mT, < Lophioatoma 4- -ooea:.] A ftanify of 
robrnriaceous fungi proposed by Baccardo, typi- 
fied by the genus jCSphHMrfoiaa. 
lophioiltonukte (Id-fi-os't^-mftt), a, [< Gr. 
Xo^v or ^o^tov, dim. of a orm, + ordpa, 
mouth,] ImboiL having the apertures or open- 
ings crested, cooWa Maimaat, [Bare.] . 
10Pnl08tomoil8(16-flK»s't$-mu8),a. Same as Zo^ 
ihioaiomaie, 

Iibpllin8(ld'fi*us),a. J[NL.,<<3hr. Ad^.aerest.] 
The typical genus ox Lophiidm, originally In- 
cluding all the pediculate fishes, now reatriet- 
ed to tne angler, L, piaeatoriua, and closely re- 
lated speoies. Bee cut under angler, 
lophobrandl (IC'f^braxigk}, a, and a. [< Gr. 

a crest, 4- ppdxta, gills.] ,L a. Having 
tufted gills; specinoialy, pertaming to the Zo- 
phobranehii, or having their characters, 

EL a. A fish of the order Lophdbranehit 
lopbobrftnchlate (16-f^brang'ki-&t), a, and a* 
[< Gr, Ad^, a crest, 4- ppdyxta, gills, 4- -ato^.} 
Same as umhobranch, 

• /I.*: As 



I having 1 

imperfect, the superior and basal branehihyala 
and pharyngeals wanting, and the gills not 
lamellar, out developed as loop-like or tuft-like 
lobes, whence the name. lu Cuvier’s system it wss 
the fifth order of flshee. defined ss having the Jews free 
snd complete, and the gills divided into smell round tufts 
disposed in pelrs along the branohisl srohee. The genua 
Pmotuo, as w«U as the typical lopbobrsnchs, was referred 
to this order ^ Onvler. Pogaaw, haviiw normsl laroelll- 
form gills and being tbe type of a dlstinot family i>ya- 
fOta, has been removed from the JktpJtotamioMf snd re- 
ferred to the AoanUwptofwpLor to s speoisl suborder gg- 
poatomidM of Tdoootphm, The order oonseouently now 
fnoludes only the families SyngnuOkUim snd Bimoeanipt 
eta, or pipe-fishes and aearhor^ oonstitnting the subor- 
der Ofngmthi, and the SoUnooUnmldot, alone repreeentlng 
tbe Soionortomt (See out at Eippooampida.) All tbe Ao- 


phobranokfi have a dermal skeleton oompoeM of anguiar 
platos having a radiate or stoUato oaslfloation. Ifoet 
ol^toe^gwciee are marine. Also LopholtoanoMa, Lopho- 

Ibidiodont (Id'fo-dont), a, [< Or. Ad^op, a crest, 
+ Wri?(odoiT-) = E. - — - 


_ , J In hav- 

ing tbe crowns of the molaSr teeth throm into 
rid^B or crests, longitudinal or transverse : op- 
posed to bumdont 

Mj^odytaa (Ip-lod'i-tdz), n. [NL., < Gr. Adfif, 
a crest, 4- dink, a diver.] A genus otAnaUdm, 
of the subfamily McriTinm, having an erect semi- 
circular compressed orest ; tbe hooded mergan- 
sers. Z. eueullatua is a common bird of the 
northern hemisphere. 

Lon^lAtUuB (IMd-lat'i-lus), It. [NL., < Gr. 

a orest, 4- NL. Latilua, q. v.] A genus of 
tileflshes of the family JLatibaas, having a large 
nuchal adipose appendage, whence the name. 
See Uteflah^ 

LophomonadidB (Id^f^-m^-nad'i-dfi), n. pl 
lKL,, <LMhomonaa (-ari-) 4- 4dm.] A fsj^y 
of flagellate infusorians. Thsie snimsloulss sro 
naked, aolltsry, tnd frso s wimming, besring s tuft of 8^ 
gells at the anterior octremily, and having no distinot 
onlsperture. 

Lophomonaa (l^fom'$-nas), n. [NL., < Gr. Ad- 
a orest, 4- povdc, a unit: see monad,] The 
Typical genus of Limhomonadidm, founded by 
Stein inlLBflO, Z. bZaffamm inhamts the Intes- 
tine of the ooekroach. 

lopliopliond (lof^$-fd-rgl). a. [< Iqphaphore 4- 
•aZ.] Of or pertaining to the lopnophore or disk 
of a polysoan. 

Iqplunilim (lof>f8r), it, [< <3^^. Mfog, a exest, 
-f •Moc, bearing, < m/wiv b E. beoTK] In Po- 
Zgfoa, the edaX disk at the free end of tbe 
polypide, on which is rituated the month: so 
oallM mm the circlet of oiliated tentacles 
which it bears. Bee FlumaielHa, This oma is 
droular in moat polysoana the eyetostomoax mos- 
toiiions, and otonoatomoos tonukor the Gto wwe ta iaj a , 

In *t|t 
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boiHdiftped. with the rent emt Hhit €nd of it» • 


aamaiy, the “Dterohnnohlito," mocleted “ fcPg w the '^7- 
wVh % ^mlt devekqiHiieiit or the epli^e, end the *'otr- IiQpllotnglllt (Id-fot^ra-ffUB). n. 
cBly," Mwalrttd with ■.ccmphife wagylOT.ot ^ a onBt, + rpdyor; a goat] 

q/mama, ML, JuX. 4ao. 

L o^MWliariB iB l^pbrnp^ aof-i-iop'5.d|), ». 

ZapkofikoruB + -ffia>.j A siiDfamuy of Fhasi^ ong. Lopkyi^a, prop. ^Xoj 
amdevt named from the muBX(^hoj»horMd« and ^pof, ‘ " ' 

containing also CertmiM and fteorofio. These (i 
magnifieeut birds are known as impepana, mo- ' ^ 


aatMTi tragopwM,pwjraa, etc 
Loplioplionia (l^fof ^f-ms). n. [NL., < (}r. 
1 dm a cresti + bearing, < j^pstv ss E. 
Uar^J] 1 . A mmincent genns of Phasianidie, 
type of the subfamily Lophopkarinm; the im- 
peyans. Bee Impeyan pheasant, and monaul. C. 
JnXlmminek, 1815.-9, A genus of oopepods, 
Brody, 1878. 

LobhrahTtem a5-f5.n't$-8), 

(Schott7l832), < Lwh^hpium 4* 
of fleshy herbs of the natural order SaUmopho^ 
fws, 6 ased on the genus £<>phophy 8 fm. itiidie- 
tlngulihed from the other tribee of me order hy the eb- 
eenoe of e peilenth in the etemlnete flowen, the two ete- 
mene with twcnMlled enthen, end the plitillete flowen 
with en Adherent oriiy* The tribe Inoludee 8 genera and 
7 ipeoleiL all South 

iKVbopurta n QMof'i-tum), n. [NL. (Schott 
and Enduoher, l882), < Gr. a crest, -r ^dv, 

a plant.] A genus of dicotyledonous apetalous 
T^ts, of the natural order Balanqphttrew and 
type of the tribe Lophophptm. it to ohwaoter- 
lied by haring no ibeath at the nue of the pednnole* and 

^tlUate 

led with 


[NL., <.Gr. 
Same asBfa- 

_phod%Su 

»vJNL., 

^ _ yuu, ufvu. Ajvvnmrifwnjkv^, \ Gr. Ad- 

^th a bushy tail (see Lopifnte), + 
. ,irod-) B E. foot*'] Latreille’s system^ 
the flrst section of his BranMopoda ; an inde- 
flnable group, containing certain larval forms 
(^Boen), the genera yehaiia and Cuma, and sun- 
dry oopepod, ostraoode, and eladooerous crus- 
taceans. Aa aabeeqnently modified, It beoame a more 
homogeneona group of entomoetraoooa oruataoeana, com* 
poaedof the orden Ceptpoda and (ktnuoda, which have 
leaf-llke branohia attached to Uie feet, ea implied in the 
nama 

rvT Loptorofl (Iff-fi'rus), ». [NL., prop, *Lop\uru8, 
A < GrTAd^otpof, with a tufted tail, a crest, 
+ obpdjJaiL] 1. A genus of mollusks of 
the family or efiton^ Po»,1791.— 

9. A genus of saw-mes ot the hymonopterous 
family nniUrsdinida and subfamily ipdints, 
havixig one marginal cell on the fore wings, the 


1 mieaNd and tom riiiri-eollar. 

mrfaif Pra^ AqtoB Oooft, iifil. 

I'i), a* [ME. loppp; < fpp9 + -yl.] 


lq|mad(lop'a 8 d),a. A North Amerioan herb, 
Phrvma leptostoMpa, with spikes of small pur- 
ple flowers, which in fruit are bent back dose 
against the axis, whence the name. 
lopifljM (lop'd'ded), a. [^so kmided, lolh 
sided; < + side 4 -edS.] Inclining to one 

side; hearier or more developed on one side 
than on the other, phyaioally or mentally. 

1 had rather the ooUmahould tumontone of Arlatotlab 
foar.aquan men, ospable of bridlng hto own in whatorer 
Arid he may be oaat, than a aoare of toprided onaa day ehq^ 
ahnormally in one direction. 

Aouett, Oration at Hanrard Vntr., Nor, 8^ 1818. 

lopgtart, a. An obsolete form of lobstor. 



peel, bark.] The typical genus of Lopidm, hav- 
ing the sides of the prothoraxfoliaceous in front. 


by its roonmoioiia flower% both atamlnate and 
being inierted on a mammillated spadix provi 


male antennn pectinate, the female serrate, 
and the lanceolate cell with a cross-vein, it is 
a lam and wide-spread group, of economic interest L* 
pint injures conifers in Europ^and A. oUolg does similar 
damage in the United States. Fifteen European pnd about 
as rnsny North American forms are deeoribed. lebneu- 
mon-fllee ot the genera ifVuiAon, PemtmuL snd C b w yxgde e 
aiw paxarites of file larmi. 

8 . A genua of plant-bugs of the heteropterous 
family Capsida* KolenaH, 1845.— 4. A genus 
of iguanoid llsards, Oppei, 1811.— 6. A genus 
of terrestrial columbine birds of the subfamily 
Gourinas: a synonym ot Ooura* JC. P* Fieillot* 
1816. ^ 

Lopida (lop^i-de^ n. pi [NL. (Douglas and 
Bcott. 18^, K Lopus 4 -fdto.l A family of 
u oppoHM to me «««.a»op<w OP pLmtlDuge %n^y referreid to the CapMe, 

Iato,oraeiirmato. nMMmofMmliMlili.Tatbeliipbo- reprewnted by the Bonus Jtonw. inthMebnn 
pbora hoiM«bo»-^p e(l or l Uppowgrttenn, whMc. thqr “Jg 


K wniineB, ui. iiiwra nrviiuvuu/ uww, 

name Is derived from ono of the 
b of the family PHmaUU i dm, which, with 
-he CrauuMtm, are Inoludoa in the group. Also inoor. 
reotljr written Lophopea, hapht^^hta. 

Lopnopsittamu (lo-fop-sit^a-kus), n. [NL. 


They are mostly amall^ogs of variegated odors, found on 
the foliage of trees and shmbs. The 80 m^es are mainly 
European, but some are South American and othera Aus- 
tralian. 

pMBejj^< top», tobi, a spi- 

In manor of a net or of a toP-wsUe. 

ChpntMT, AstrdAheb L SL 
As a topmUs flldh tome end gnattto, 

Taken and snffren gret files go. 

Ocetova MS. Boo. Antiq. 184,7. SOT. (ffulNiiiB.) 

lop-wood (lop'whd), n. Bee the quotation. 


der, 4 web.] A spidei 


Th^aro smooth fleshy herbi^ rising from a thick 
rootstock. There are 4 species, confined to the aouthem 
pert of troPloal America. 

-abfv. 

_ . name of 

) typical Bryozoa, or fresh-water 2 >olyzo^s, 


Ii^[dlOPOU (l^top'iKft)* [NL,,< Gr. ; 

a oresc, 4 wove 0rod~) b E. fool] A nan 

the typical Bryozoa, or fresh-water polyzt , 

as opposed to the Stelmatopoda or Jpfundibvr 


Pkglariotosmata. 


twice as long as the flrst, and the third and fourth joints 
filiform : the roetrum reaches to the end of the meteater- 


iinm : the acutdlum to trianguliir and oquUaterd; and the 
dytra are longer than the abdomen. 


>»* 4 -ord. Of 
loppedor cut off; a 



from the earlier 

lopper^ (lop'er), w. [< + -cri.] One who 

» Sreetj^^rif, the quail,] A gema of Amert:. (lop'te), a. [< ME. loper, curdled, eo- 

[nails. ^ ^ „ __ _ 

curdle :'see ^eap^ and idpper^, p., and 'of.' hp^\ 




, Dan. dial, 
prob.' ult. < AB. 




_ . ^ M cuijruuiUK vvaicuitti.cu , Mrvk'* uiv. \ ak?. 

-TP. “ hi- Maupa, run, 

Artoonaqnail, A.mm80M Both are fine gsme-birda much 
esteemed for thdr flesh. See out under hdmzLqum. 
lorihogteon (l^os't$-on), n.; pi. lophostea (- 6 ). 

>. a crest, 4 hone.] The me- 
an and single one of the five separate bones 
or ossific elements of which the sternum of a 
carinate bird usually consists : the piece or part 
of the breast-bone which includes the crest or 
keel: correlated with eoraeostean, pleurosteon, 
and inctostoofi. W* K* Parker. 

Tha extent of oBSlfloBtion of ths topAorisoti and metoataa, 
and the mode ot their ooftse l floaU o n. 

Coum, Key to N. A. Birda, p 148. 

Lopliotoa (l 9 -f 6 't 8 z), n. [ihi., < Gr. as if *^o- 
dJHfi of- Aojkjrdf, crested, < a crest.] 1 . 

The tn»ioal genus of the family I/mhoHdo!, re- 
markable for the prominence of the forehead 





and the procurrenoe of the dorsal fin, which 
forms a kind ot frontal crest, whence the name. 
The only known speclea to A. otpidtatm* a rarely fonnd 
flah of wide dtotributlon, attaining a length of 6 


8 . A genus of raptorial birds of the family Pal loppllUHUC (lop'ing-aks), 
joonida. Also oalled Baza. B. P. Lesson, 1831. used for trimming trees. 


liOtfhoUd»(i^fot'l-d6), fi.pl. [NL„<£opkoto 8 lop^InfriihearB (lopMng-Bl^), n. pi 
4 •ides*] A lamilv of aoanthppterygian fishes shears used for trimming shrubs, hedges, eto 


hpe^* loop^, loHjte, from the same ult. source; 
of. also rtmnof, rennet, < run, curdle: see rtrn, 
etc.] Curdled; olottod; ooaf^atod: ee,lopper 
milk. 

Dwellyd in a dark dungeon, 

And in a foul alede ot oorupoioo, • 

When he had na other fade 

But wlatoom glct and lopgr [var. toppntol bloda. 

Jiampole, Prick uf Oonaoienoe^ 1* 4fie. 

sp'br), e. f. and 1 [In another form 
!. also tapper; < ME. laperen (in verbal 
n. lopkryng and p. a. lopored, etc.}; of. G. dial. 
KXboem, G , tirfem, geli^em, curdle ; a freq. form 
(whence the later simple form toppe) connected 
with tapper^, a*, and ult. with Vap\ run: see 
toppdfS, a.1 To curdle or oowlate, as milk 
which has become sour; clot. JTrov. £hig. and 
U. B., where sometimes lobber.'] 
Ofhismouniapetuna thing to le 
The toPP^ bludo in ded threw voydia be. 

Oovtn Dw^ez, ABneld, x. 8Sa 

_ , 'i^),fi. [Verbal n. of ZopS. r.] 1. 

ie cutting off of all the branches of a tree, ex- 
cept the crop or leading shoot, for the sake of 
thejprofitto be derived m>m them, as contrasted 
witnp^fUiip, by which some of the branches are 
cut off for the sake of the tree.— 9. That which 
is out off; severed branches: commonly in the 
plural. 

\n* A small, light ax 
Heavy 


.] 

The onriout onitome of iMMmodor piivilegee of ontting 
fuel from poUardi at oertain aeaaona of the yeer. 

TMe Aeadmp, Febi 4, 1888, p. 71. 

loonadoua (lo-kwA'shus), a. [b F. toge^ ss 
Bp. locuoz B Pg. toquaz = It.* togaaoe, < L. to- 
gum (toguao-), talkative. < L. speak, ss 
Skt. yUtp, speak. From L. logui come also ult. 
E. eloguml grandiloquent, magniloguent, eto., 
rolloguy, obloquy, soliloquy, etc,, loeuUon, alUh 
euiitm, eloeuthn, citeumlooution, etc.] Talka- 
tive; given to eon tinual talking; chattering. 

The awillow Iklina the river's watery tooe, 

The frege renew the oroake of their ImaeUm race. 

Arycton, tr. of Virgll’e Gao^oa I 
Blind Brlttoh barda with volent touch, 

Traveree togiMctoiiir itringi. J. PkU^ Cider, It 
eta See folfagM. 

kw&'sbus-li), adfi* Inaloqua- 
ive manner. 

loqnadoiUDiefii (l^kw&'shns-nes), fi. The qual- 
ity of being loquacious; Ibquaoi^. 

loqna^^ G^kwas'jl-ti), n, [< F. loguadU b 
B p. loouaeidad b Pg. loguaeiaade b It tojfgg- 
eftd, < L. loguaeita{U)s, talkativeness, < lo^am 
(loquao~), talkative: see loguaeious*] Talka- 
tiveness; the habit or practice of talking con- 
tinually or excessively. 

Too great toguaetoy end too great taoltnmity by flta 

AiMSimC. 


ed by toe genni liphotss, of the Iqppy^ Oop'i), a. [< 
gitrap of Aoan&epter^U, having the body rib- down: limp and penduloug. fJSuste*] 


repraented 


1.] ^Hanging 


evbrgreen sSmih or tree, PhoUnia (Erydbotrya) 
Japonica, native in China and Jap^ and com- 
monly introduced in warm temperate ollmates. 
It to an ornamental plant, with leavea nearly a foot Iona 
and yleldi a fruit of a yellow iKflor, reewnnllng a ■mau 

S^he fruit of this tree. Also called Mtea, Zpk- 
ufaH,jpipa, and Japanese medlar* 
loqnela (l^kwd'lSl, n* [< L. loguela, speech^ 
iloqut, speak: see loquacious.] In laut, an imr 
parlance; a declaration, 
loqnenoe (Id'kwens), n, [< L. loqueniia, a talk- 
ing, discourse, < logui, ppoak: see loquacious*] 
The act of speaking ; speech. 

Tlur tongue to looee, thy body oloae ; both fll : 
wm eUence ihi^ with legueaei that doth kfll. 

Oie^£plgnuna(1877). (j7i8raR.> 

lora^, n. Plural of hrum, 

lora> (Id'Nt), n*i pi. loraf (-r 8 ). [NL., a fSslso 

formof L.7^i»i,q.v.] In8iitofii..sameastore4 

4. Birby* ' 

lontl l< 4 -al.] L a* 

In zool., ot or pertaining to the lore: as, the 
hrdl space; a toral stripe. 

ZZ. n* In kefvei., a loral plate-. Also hreal 
loranth (Id^ranih), n. [< Loranikus*] A 
plant of we order Loranthaosm* lAndley* 
IgiraiitliaoM (la-ran-tha^s^), n. pi [ML. 
(Lindley. 1885), < ZoraaAiw 4 -aesm*] An or- 
der of mootyledonous apetalous pumti, tha 
mistletoe family, of whieb the greater nnmlMr 
are shrubs or undershrubs, psiaflltle cm tie w,. 


IbV Immt* •& lilfwiar dfiiji aiid Ml oroto whSoh bMom 
«NM altar tha flowar iipaDi. Tha order oomprlaea IS 
MMi aadalKMit BOO q^ai, wUohare foandthroaidMnit 
Ml w an ii mmI ragtauk 

teiaAllMeoiU (Idw^th&Wus), a. [< NL. 
Laramikaceai + Belongingto thsXoran- 
IftodSM/or having their charaotem. 

Loraataili (l^ran^thiu), n, [NL. (LimuBus), 
< liGh*. a thong (< L, toniM, thong)i 

-f Qt% flower.] A genus of diootyledo- 
nous apetaloua plants, the type of the natural 
order ZoraaMaoecs and tribe it la 

diatliiciilahed from the onljr other genua of the tribe lur 
hSTlng a fmlt which la not winged and fa naually a betnr 
or a drupe. There are about A apeoica growing in au 
warm region^ with the exception oCNorth Amarloa. The 
great majorita Are paraaitic abmba, generallir with perfect 
Bowen, which are amall and beauulally colored, nanallr 
red or yellow. (See inMMoe.) Nine fciaail apedea have 
been deacribed, ooouiring In the Tertiary dopoalta of Eu- 
rope and alao of ▲uatralUL New Zealand, ana Borneo. 
Imm (Id'rflt), a. [< L. hratus, bound with 
thongs < larum, a thong, whip, lash, strap: see 
In hot, shaped like a thong or strap; 
lignlate; linear; much elongated. 
lOfOllA (16r'oh|}, n. [Said to be of Pg. origin; 
if so, perhaps a ooiruption of Pg. laaeSa, a pin* 
naoe, or of la/nehara, a small ooasting*vesBel 
used in the Malay archipelago. See Umdkara.’l 



Lercha. 


A light Chinese sailing vessel, built somewhat 
after a European model, but rigged like a junk. 
lord (Idrd), sT Im So. Mrd: < MK. lord, lowrd, 
lowerd, laverd, utferd, < AS. hldford, the mas- 
ter of a honsenold, lord ; prob. a contraction of 
^kldfioeardf lit. Moaf-ward,’ i. o. * keeper (and 
dispenser) of bread,’ <hk{f,Wead, loaf, -H vmrd, 
a keeper: see loaf^ and tcord, n. For the con- 
traction of -tseard to -or^ cf . -a/d, -old, as in 
the name Harold and its G, cognate herold (see 
herald), contracted from •waldf -wtald (-tralda, 
-leeolda). The name kU{f(trd is peculiar to AS. 
(tbeloel. Idvardhr being borrowed). This fact 
and the fanciful nature of its literal meaning 
indicate that it was prob. orig..a poetical desig- 
nation, which, like lkihama,ooay (see likam), 
and other orig. poetical words, came to be 
adopted in prose, with consequent contraction 
and loss of meaning. Hence prob. lady, q. v.] 
1. A master or ruler; a man possessing supreme 
authority or power of control; a monarch, gov- 
ernor, oMef , proprietor, or paramount disposer. 

They iMkc cU Grck& exocpto the Vcnycyana that be 
lordMMMgou — 
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Art thou that my lord EUiibf lXLzviU.7. 

1 oft In btttincM of lonl deplored 

— . ^ ^ ^ dearer lord. 

in Pope'a Odyaaey, Iv. SOB. 

4. The proprietor of a manor; the grantor un- 
der whom feudal tenants held, for whom he 
was* to some extent responsible, and over whom 
he had authority. The word, with its meaning 
modifled, is retained in the modem term lano- 
lord,— 6. A nobleman; atitleof houorinGhreat 
Britain given to those who are noble by birth 
or creation : applied to peers of the realm, of 
Scotland, and of Ireland, including dukes, mar- 
quises, earls, viscounts, and barons. Arbbblthopa 
and biihopi alio are addreMfMi by thli title. A nobleman 
ii ouatomarlly addremed aa ify lord, and the holder of a 
noUe titles whether fcy right or by oourtew, la frequently 
(a baron ordinarily) deaignited Iiord; thua, the Mamulaoc 
itallabiiiy fr qaAen of aal«rd BaUUbttiy, hfr elileit eon Vla- 
oount Oranbome (oourtoey title) u Lord Cranbome^ etoi 
Tbeyoungeraoneof dukeaand marqulaea have the oooneey 
tmeAoid prefixed to their Chriatiannainea: ai,Aord Ran- 
dolph Churehm (eon of the aeventh Duke of HarlborougbX 

All marqulaea Eldeat eonnea are named no Barlea, but 
lord of a plaoe or barrony, without any Adlsaion of hli 
Ohriaten name; and all hla other brethren XordMiWith 
the Addition of there Chrlatoned name. 

Boole ^PvaoMloneofE. B. T. S., extra aer.), i 27. 

The title of lord bdongt to all biahope In all ohnrchei, 
and not merely to thoae who poaaeea a eeat In the BnglUh 
houaeof lorda. nor hai it anythiim to do with a royal pre- 
rogative of conferring tltlei, not bring areoognleeid gnule 
of peerage. OcSK. Hlit., 1 428, note, 

6. An honorary title bestowed in (Ireat Brit- 
ain on certain official personages, generally as 
part of a desigziation. The maypn of London, York, 
and Dublin, and the mwoita of Edlnbnnrh, Olaigow, 
Aberdeen, Perth, and Dundee have thli title ; alao^ all 
JpdgM while prealdlim In eonit, anddhe membera of the 
Oolim of Jnatloe in Scotland. 

7. (me who goes foremost through the harvest 
with the scythe or the sickle. [Prov. Eng. 
(Suffolk).] 

My Lord begg'd zounA ssd held hla hat 
Saya Varmer Omlf, aaya he, 

Tbore'a many a lord. SasL 1 know that, 

Uaa begg’d aa widi aa mee. 

Blbcmvlrid, The Hotkey. 
Bense of Xdnrds, the npper of the two faranchea of Far- 
Ilameot ri Oruat Biitatn and Ireland, eonaiatiiig at 


their ooatab hooda, aadjtoae yrjn 


rare gem 
l^ortaai 


bP.4M.' 


I gouemonri there. 

Sir It. Ovidfordo, Pylgrymageb p. 14. 

Our Saviour, who had all gifta In him, waa Lord to 
agpeeaa hla indootrinating power In what aort him beat 
•earn'd Muton, Apology lor Smtietymnuua. 

Who hath not learned, in honra of faith, 

The tmth to fleah and aenae unkiiowi^ 

That life ia over lord of Death? 

WdOOer, Snow-Boond. 
9. [cap.] In Serip.tfoid in general Christian 
use, the Supreme Being; Jehovah: with the 
demiite artiele except in address : also applied 
to Christ, who is ealled the Lttra Jesue ckriel, 
the Lord, or our Lord. The word Lord alao appeara 
lobe uaed of the Holy Ohoat in 2 Cor, ill. 17 (referring to 
lx. xxx1v.)l In the Ei^lih veralon of the Old Teatement, 
LoiDb when ao printed, la a tranalatlon of, or rather aub- 
•tltato few, the Hebrew Joitaed, or JehoacA. InlheEnglUh 
vafrion of the New Teetament It la a tranalatlon of the 
Greek Ktipiof (lotin Domhuu), variondy tranalated Ood, 
Lfod, JNeatir, Oiener, Hr* 

Ho oelda ** Ye knowe wOle that now eometh the feate 
that omw wrde waa Inne I-bore, and he la lorde of aUe 
lordM.” iref«lfi(&E.T.8.),L9e. 

me Lobd aald unto my Lord, Sit flioa at my right hand, 
ealA Intake thine enemlea thy footatooL n. ox. i. 
' How tie Lord la that Spirit; and where the Spfrlt of fie 
LwdlabtheMiaUberty. t0er.lil.i7. 

A tills of resp^ formerly given to persons 
of superior mak or consideration, espeeially in 
the i3mee of address 'my lord,’ as to kings and 
pmoee, monks or other eoeleslastioB, a hus- 
lamdL ete.: stiUniadhiuiiorouBly of a husband 
wMb teteoBee to Us wile. 


linopa, i_. , , 

and 28 iriah ruproNniatlve peere: total fiOL Ponrteeii 
of the foregoing are minon, and two are reckoned both 
at peera of the United Kiimdoin and Irlih repreaeuta* 
tlve peera. UoMdV* Ammol, 1898. AitbrevlatM H. L.— 
House Of ^ Loyd. See hwrm of CM, under loueei. 
—ley Imd Seelri/4.-.Ltige lord. Bee Lord 
advooatei Seeodeoeaie.— Lord almoner. Seealfneiier). 
—Lord and vaisaLgrantor and grantee In the feudal 
•yatem.--;LordobipberiaULl^neat61iamberl^ 

oCllor. See eloneellor, R— 

Bee eonuniettVmer.— LoraHighCkmmbla BeeaenrioMe, 
1.— LordlnjpOSS,alocdIrreepeotlveafamanor,BathekiDg 
lnren»eotonilacrown.—LozdJtistioe01er]LLordJtie- 
tlM Oene;^ lords juftloeB.^8M/i<riita.~L^ 
er. Bee ffe^per ^ fie Qroot Seal, under Iwper.— Lord 
limtenant. (a) The title of the viceroy or royal governor 
of Ireland. He la a membw of the llntlah miiiliitry, and 
retiree from otnee with the cabinet to wliloh ho owea hie 
appointment (I) In Greet Britain and Ireland, the prin- 
01 ^ offleial of a county, who haa under him deputy lieu- 
tenant^ and oontrola the appointment of Juetioee of the 
* peace and the laaue of oommiailcmB in the local military 
oKaulsationa, The offloe wac oiirinally ureated for the 
drienie of the oountlea in Umee of dlaturbanoe.— Lord of 
S minor, one who poeaemea a manor having copyhold 
tenanta.— Lord of anpcil in onUasry, one of tboee 
membera of the BrltiurHoaeeof Lorde appointed epeoial- 
br, with exceptionally limited prlvllegoe and powert to 
form with other peen an ultimate orjurt of appeaL See 
the quotation. 

The Judlolal funotloniof the Honae of Lordi have been 
vlrtuany tranafecred to an appeal oommlttee, oonatatlng 
at the Lord Chancellor and other peera who have hrid 
high Judicial offloe, and eertaln lordttf appetU <» ordinary 
created by the Act • . . The lordt of appoal In ordinafv 
are an entirely new creation. They hold ufflee on the 
eameoondltloniaaotherjodgea; they take rank at barona 
for life ; but they are entitled to a writ of aummone to 
attend and vote In the Houee only ao long aa they bold 
offloe, and their dignity doea not deioend to their neliB. 

JSkeye. Brif., XHl. 786. 

riStaofo£lS!^ (taelorii.--Lqgdof lordAinHriSp., a 

The Lamb ihall overoome them: for he la Lordqf lordt, 
and King of kliiga. Rev. xvfl. 14. 

Lerdof mlinili, a perwn formerly ohoeen to direct the 
Chriatmaa aporta an<r revela. Ula rule began on All-hal- 
low eve and continued ttU Oandltmaa day. Alao called 
WiW ntawiila—Loirio Seeaeeen- 

danf, L— Lordofmllsy. See the quotation. 


I me Load 



the tifieolm preilding Indga of the L__ 
me Inner honae of me Beotdrii Oourt of Beaalon 1 
Jnatloe Oenend. SeepmiCdM— LOKdMY 
Xttpor ofthoPrlmfStal, under leuMr.—Lori 
slcnsnoftlisTiessOT. See fmoaiiiw.— I 
the lint day of me week; Simday.-Lorff 

that part of a manor ooon^ed by me lorA or 1 

tennrea whioh can be ahown to have been earvlle In 
meir origin.— Lard'S fdrebodet. ‘ - 

‘"liri, Seemoreler.- 

Bee eoufiflll.— Ll^ 

jrt of Juitioiaiy or 1 

8e8alon.—Loonl8 Ox m IrttoIiSB, a oommlttee of me Boot- 
tlah Farilamant, oy whom the meaanrei 
in Parilament were prepared.— Lords of 
bar. See the < 

to meoutwho^^ Oouri 

Lord's«FriJir, a prayer or model of prayer given by 
Jeana to hla diaoipl^ It esiata in me Hew Teatameut 
in two fonna (Mm. vL 9-18 ; Luke xt 1-4), and It, ap- 
peara In me Book of Oommon Prayer In a tranuatlon 
of me lint of meee rilghtly different from that In me 
Xing Jamea Bible. It la need in aome part of almoit 
all litnrgloal aeryloea. In ancient enoharlatlo offloea It 
regularly foUowa at the end of the canon; In the Angiloan 
oommunlon offloe^ however, after the eommunloa of me 
peoide. In llturgloal uae It la aald aometlmea wim and 
Bometimaa without me final duxology of Mat. vt 18 (omit- 
ted in the reviaed veralon), "For mine la the kingdom," 
oto.— Lords ratritlllL me arehUahopi and biahqpe who 
have aeati in the Honae of Lorda.— Lmta Buste (a) 
A aaerament or an urdlnanoe Inatltuted uy Christ for ob^ 
aervanoe by hla follower^ and oonatatlng In me bteaaing 
or oonaeoratlon of bread and wine wim the worda of In- 
■titutlon (aee inetUMm) and me aubeequent eating md 
drinking of me oonaeerated riementa. Bee oornretmiUm 
and euelafiie. (I) The love-feast or agape, eapeoli ' 
the primitive ohnxch, whemer aooompanyfng the 
nt or apart from It— Lord's taUl. See tauA— ! 


rood), wim aeveral ofhta moat notril aaBootatm, and add 


(I) The love-feast or agape, eapeolally In 

^ hnxch, whemer aooompanyfr- 

mentor apart from It— Lord's taUl. See I 
temponu, thoae lay peera who nave aeata In the 

of Lerda.— Msi&i lord.cme who, beiim hlmaelt a 1 

ta lord of othw tenants.- The Itards, the House of licrda, 
me upper honae of the BritiuiPBillament— The Lordr 
Act. Bee act- The Lord> tnolAted. Bee oiioMaA 
—^begOOdlonit.toreoelveintolSvor: takennderpro- 

And after this the may hym ones preye 
To tan yood lord in ahoit, and take bin levoL 

Chatutr, Trafint A 1866. 

Tb be good lord sad good devUt, to be equally dvll or 
^ ootupUmentafy to all, whemer good or bad. 
lonf (Idrd), 0 . [< lord, n.] I. trans. 1. To reise 
to the rank of a lord ; hence, to treat, address, 
or acknowledge as lord or master. 

He brine mua horded. 

Not only wim what my revenue ylrided, 

But what my power might elae exact 

dial., Tempeat, L L 97. 

Not mo' all me gold 

That veina me world were pack'd to make your erown. 

And every spoken tongue afionld lord you. 

Tonnyiofi, Frinoesa Ir. 

9. To rule or preside over as lord. 

All me revelB he had lorded mere. ffeota. 

n. intrana. To play the lord ; domineer; rule 
with arbitrary or despotic sway: sometimeB fol- 
lowed by oeer. and sometimes by the indefinite 
it, with or without over. 

Yhnr preached and lorded not ; and now mcr lord and 
preadb not Lorimor, Sermon of the Plough. 

How dull and how Itisenalble a beast 
b man, who yet would lord A o’er me rest I 

Dry den, Essay on Satire, L 2. 

lorddom (Idrd^dum), n. [< ME. *lorddom. la~ 
verddom, utferddtm, < AS. hldfordddm, < hlmord, 
lord, -f* ddffl. jurisdiction: see lord and -ooiii.] 
The rule or dominion of a lord. hnp. Diet 
lordojmti a. A variant of Utrdan. 
lordlu udr'ding), n. [< ME. lordina, loverdtag, 
Urnmna; < fora 4 -IfipS. In the oib. use (def. 

1 ) not dim., but oompBmentary.] If. A lord ; 
roaster; in address, in the plural, sirs ; masters ; 
gentlemen. 

**Lordiingt," quod he, “In ohlrohee whan 1 preohq 
1 peyne me to han ao hantein nmhe." 

Cloueer, ProL to xta^er's TSlq L 48. 

Ltateii,l 0 rdto>Mreltat tofw, Y. Q,, UL lx. a 
9. A vouim or little lord; a lordlJng; also, a . 
little lord in a derogatory sense. 

Ill question yon 

Of my lord 'a trieka and yours whenyou ware boys : 

You wars pretty hrdigt then. BMt., W. T., L 2. 82. 

tedkln (Idrd’kin), a. [< to 4 -kBi.] A little 
or young lord; a lordling. 

Frlnoekln or lordHn from his earilsst days haa nnrsea 
dep^entai govemeaBei, little friend^ aehool f eUowi, . . . 
fiattaring him and doing him honour. 

— jin. 


frithful mtatreci, was me Lady of me May* . Hla oomiNm< 
Iona wwe dtattngutahed l^me title of "Rohin Hood's 


lordliu (Iftrd’les). a. [< ME. ’’lordtaL tavardlM, 
< AS. A2dfordta<b,navingnolord, < kM|^»^1ord, 
4 -to, E. -to.] Without a lord or feudu pro- 
tector; not dependent upon a lord or. Bupenoa 


TbalortenuRiivaillabl* tobtdaliiaiui oottawlij 
• MijoMwIionMtlilm. 

SirM. 0mm, BBff* OomU te tlion, p. 4a 

lordrIltlitiDlllGy (lArd4^ten'l|n->l)| la Tht 

oiBoe of lord lieutenant. BeeXerd 

turned oat of tbe UfrMmmmmm aboet 
■erne time, wti now In qpen on^tlon. 

r< lord + Ukfi, a. Of. 



lordly dignity; Idgh etation.^2. L(M*dl 7 pride; 
haiumtinesa 

lordSw (Idrd'ling), H. [< ME/{ofdlini 7 , 2oMrd> 
Ung; Clord + 4tfigl.] A litUe or diminntiTe 
lord: used oommowy in a derogatory or oon- 
temptuouB eenee. 

lordly (Idrd'li), a. l< U%. h^rdlkih, laverdUek; 
< lord + 1. Of the oharaoter or quality 

of a lord; having high or noble rank'; noble; 
aristooratio. 

In ilglit of SnglBnd end her iordj^ peeve. 

akak„ 2 HenT^X, L X. IL 

2. Pertaining to or befitting a lord; oharaoter- 
iatio of lordship; large or i^d in scale, sUe, 
or extent. 

She bronght forth hatter in a torvOydieh. Jadgeev. sa 

Lordlif alni require lorOly estatee to lopjiort^th wai^ 

8. Proud; haughty; imperious; insolent. 

Lord! ere fordWwf in their wine. JAIton, a A, L 14ia 
"iyn. a Domineering, orefbeerinm lottr. 

lONUy (Ifird ' 11), MV. [< lo!7 + %?.] In the 
manner of a lora; hence, proudly ; unpmously ; 
despotically. 

A fiemiflhed lion, ihraing from the wood, 

Boereford^fleroe. JDrpdfn, 

lordolatry (16r-dol'^tri), n. [< lord + Gr. lo- 
Tpeloj worship ; after idolatry, etc.] Lord-wor- 
ship; excessive resT^ot for &e nobility. [Hu- 
morous.] 

But bow Should it be otherwiee in a eountiy where Lor- 
dekdry li put of onr creed, and where oor Children are 
brought up to reipeot the Peerage as the BugltihmBn'i 
second Bfttte? Tkooktrm$ Book OTSnoba lU. 

Lffdoiia (16r-d6^BiB), n. [NL., < Gr. Updtxft^, a 
bending (back in the manner described), < Xo/j- 
do^, bend back, < Xopddc, bent back so as to ad- 
vance the lower pari of the body.] In pathoL : 
(o) Abnormal curvature of the spinal column, 
with the convexity toward the nont, in dia- 
tinotion from kyphooia, in which the convexity 
is toward the back, and from aeoUosia, or lateral 
curvature, (h) Any abnormid curvature of the 
bones. 

lordS-and-ladieB (Ifirdz'and-l&'dis}, n. 1. The 

S lant cuokoo-pint or wake-robin. Arum maeukh 
urn: in allusion to its light- and dark-colored 
spadicea, which suggest the two sexes. See 
Af^m,Aracc^andoim 0 Kind-ootes.-- 2 . The har- 
lequin duck, Miatrioniewt ffriautSA on some p^s 
of the North Atlantic coast of North America. 
See cut under harlequin, a, 
lordlOilp (Idrd^ship), n. [< ME. lordadhipe, 
*love^eMpe, laverdaohipe, < AS. hU^ordaelpe, 
lordship, dominion, < hktford^ lord, + -scijpe, E. 
-ehfp; see lord and 1. The authonty or 

power of a lord or ruler; dominion ; sovereignty. 

They which are ufsounted to rule over the GentOea ez- 
etelieicrdiiaSp over them. Hwk z. 42. 

2, The territory over which a lord bolds Juris- 
diction; a seigniory, domain, or manor. 

And the Eyng of Hunguve ii sgi^Lorduid sm^tv, 
and holdetbe grate AorwEgyMt end meohe Loud in hie 
Hood. jr 0 fMMIl 0 .Tmveli,p.e. 

Whst lende end lordthipt for their owner know 
My qnondem bubcr. 

Drpdea, tr. of Jnvenil'i Bstirea X 86S. 

8. The state or dignity of a lord or nobleman: 
chiefly [oap.] , wi& hia or your, as a title used in 
addresfliing or mentioning a nobleman, except 
a duke or an archbishop, who has the title of 
Gmoa (hia or goer).— 4. In eommeree, a royalty. 
The jOatk proposed of a flzedlorMfporpercentigeon 
1 the onij piopoiri whieh meeto eu th^difflori- 
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Hsm ig o n qfaiatmm l^ mr (ChUd’e Beliede, VL 2B0J. 

lordirood (Ifird'wfid), n. [Trans, ot Cypriote 
name. XyUm Ejfonms Gr. ^Xov. wood: Turk. 
afonda: aaoejfa/m.'X The tree XcgiikjbiiiiworA 
antaUa, ot JSm Minor. It yields the liquid 
Btorax. 

lore^ (lor), a. [Also dial. or var. tear, Zafr (see 
Zeofl, n.): < ME. lorajare, < AS. Idr (m 08. 
Idra m OPries. lore, NFries. leere m D. leer m 
MLG. Ure, lore ^ OHG. lira, MHG. Ure, G. 
lehre; Sw. ZdravDan. loere, after G.), teaching, 
doctrine, learning; connected with the facti- 
tive vero varan, ^ach, ffom the verb seen in 
Gtoth. lelaain, pret. pres, laia, And out; whence 
also ult. E. team: sec lear\ e., and learn.] 1. 
That which Is taimht; instruction; counsel; 
admonition; teaching;. lesson. 

Ihy wiUe m-to tbm teughte hsue 1, 

Thst wolde vn-to my lore enotyne. 

rorkPfs|g,p.467. 

Let this proTOb alcrv unto yow be* 

CaeuMf, OTnllua U. 227. 
But these oonditioni doe to him propound: 

That, U I vinqulihe hiOL he eball olSiy 
My Imw, sud ever to my lora be bound. 

e^fonm, If. q., V. iv. 42. 

2. That which is learned; any store of know- 
ledge; learning; erudition. 

Lo t Borne hersell proud mistress now no move 

Of erts, but thnnd'ihig sgsinst heathen lora. 

Apt, Dunolad, ill* 10& 
The gentle deities 

Showed me the lore of ookne and of soonds. 

Bbieraon, Mnikelaqnid. 
■ lyiL a. Ltamine, JBrudMon, etc. (see iUtrakirt}, attain- 
menta acquirements. 


pairof aye-g1assesi shuttfangintoaffanewhleh 
when in use eerves as a handle intended lor 
examining objects at a little distance: also 
sometimeB used as gynongnnous with qpsrii-gisci 
or lorgnette. 

She vaisss to her lyis of bine 

lorl (Id'ri), ft. Same as loris, 1. 
lorla, ft- Plural of lorton. 
lorle (lor^ik), n. [< L. lorioq,n corselet: sec 
lofiea.] Same ae toriea, 1. [tUffe.] 

Lorio and low-browed Qoegon on the hnaat 


lorl»q^iim«.}pl.tort» [L., 
let (orig. of lather thongs), cuirass, any de- 
fense, fence, hedge, plaster, etc., < lonm, a 
thoiig, strap: see Tow.] 1. In jBom. anttg., a 
cuirass or oorselet.»2. In the middle ages, a 
milita^ garment consistiiig of a loose Jacket 
of leather upon which rings or small plates of 
iron were sewed; also, a coat of fence of any 
kind.»8. In aool., a case or covering likened 
to a coat of mail, (a) The oanyiaee of a emimeMii. 
(b) The ovgsnioally dlittnot proteettve shi 
ezoreted and inr " " " ‘ ‘ 


Jvf ■hwth or domlolle 

Ited by mshyinfoaoriaa^ suOh aa 

siaMa, nuNiimw, andi8s(p<iW4Ma ^ 

Lorlcnxla (lor-i-kft'ri-|(), ft. [NL., fern, of L. 
loricariua, of or pertamingto a corselet, < loriea, 
a corselet; aoelorioa.] TThe typical genus of 


menta aoquiramenti. 

lore^. ±*reterit and past participle of leeee^ 
lor^, ft. [ME., usually lure, lyh, < AS. lyre, 
loss, < Mean, pp. loren, lose; see leeeel, hee^.] 



Of looa, of iora and of wynnyngea 

Chmmr, Houaeof Varna L 19W. 

lore^ (lor), n. [< F. lore, < L. lorum, a thong, 
lash, whip, strap: see torate.] 1. Anything 
suggesting a thong. 

About the whidi two Seipenta weren wound. 
Bntrayled mutually in lov<^ lore, 

And fay the tallea tog^er nrmely bound. 

dponm, V. Q., IV. ill 42* 

2. lu omifk., the aide of the head between the 
eye and the base of the upper mandible. Tbia 
•pace ii definitely marked in wme birda aa heroni and 


Lorieariida, lorioated with plate-like acales, 
whence the name. 

lorioarlsn (lor-i-ka'ri-gn), a. and ft. [< Xorf- 
caria 4* -os.] Same as loriearioid. 

LcxricailUlm(lor^i-k&-ri [NL.,<Xo- 

rioaria + •ides.] A family of loricat^ nema- 
tognathouB Ashes, of which the type is the genus 
I^rUsaria. Huy have an dongate b^ eovmed with 
angnlarplatea adfap ra med head mailed above, an inferior 
moutb with reverted lower lip, the donal fin in rolattou 
with the abdominal regioobsno the ventral fine advanced 


ties of the oaie. 


Mtnmrndk Oeemry* UlL 21& 


lordsilipt.c.z. \)iKleirdaMpen:<lord8hip,n.] 
To exercise domination over, 
lord's-rooillt (Idrds'rfim), ft. The stage-box in 
a theater. 

Be pome them out aa familiarly aa if be had • . • ta’en 
tdbaoeo with them over the atage in the lordaroom. 

B. Jomon, Bvmy Man out of hia Humour, U. 1. 

lOKdgWlkSi, ft. VkB., eavlier losefdmrikc, Uaoerd^ 
ewike. < AS. l^ordewiea, abetrayer of his lord, 
a traitor, < htaford, lord, 4- ewka, betrayer, < 
ssiosft, betray.] Gnewhoisdisloyid; a traitor. 


MbcL by being naked ; and in otbera liy lome ipedal 
kind of featbering^ aa the brtatly domnlea of a hawk. 

3. In herpet., a region on the side of the head 
between the eye and the nostril, where certain 
plates called lorals may be present.— >4. In en- 
tom., a corneous angutsr process iu the mouth 
of some insects, by means of which the trophi 
arc put forth or retracted. Also lora. Kiroy. 

loreal (ia'r$-Bl), «t. Same as hral. 

The amaU abidd on the aide of tbe anont the ao-called 
fond. OUniktr, Enoyo. Brit., ZZU. 10& 

lore-flathsrf, n. [ME. lorefadyr. lar/ader; < lorei 
4- father.] A teacher. BalliwelU 

lorslt (lor^el), n. [Also torrel; < ME. lorel, also 
loeeU an abandoned fellow : see loael,] Same as 
loeel, 

loremsrt, ft. See lonmer. 

loraat, a. An obsolete variant ot lorn. 

lorsrt, ft. See laurer. 

IdresmuTlt (Idrs'man), n. [ME. ; < lorda, poss. 
of lore^, 4- man.] An instructor. 

Aa hia loraamenlerea hym bUeueth and troweth. 

PimPloiomeniBX zil. 188. 

lorstte (l$-retO> ft. [F. (see def.}: said to be so 
called from their living at one time ohie^ in the 
neighborhood of the church of Noire Dame de 
Lorette, *Our Lady of Loreto,’ in Paris, The 
church was so called as being dedicated to tb'e 
Virgin Mary, who has this title from the site 
of a buUduiff at Loreto in Italy, called the 
Santa Caea (Juoly house’), and alleged to be 
the Virgin’s dwelling at Nasaroth miMulously 
transborted to Italy, 1 In h'rench usage, a mem- 
ber of the demi-monde, a hroUt difleit ftam s 
griatOo only in living in amove ahuwy s^le, end doing no 
woriL being euthdy lupported by her Muninra. 

Ii0mti]ie(15-re-t§n'^fi. [<Xordfo in Italy, with 
ref. to the Virgin Mary and her sanctuary at 
thatplaoe.] One of an order of nuns founded in 
Kentucky m 1812, They are occupied with the edu- 
oition and oare of destitate ornham. They labor ohiefiy 
intheWeatemStatea Also ealM Striera ef Loreto, a^ 
Frtotka<fMamatthoFooltdt9n(him. 

10fglum(l6f-ayet')*M> [F.,< tmyner,mf,foep, 
perhaps <0. dial. lorffi, look at.I 1. Anopera* 
glaaa.— 8. AlotKnoa. 
mtam (Idr'nyga; F. 


loalAmeriex 
dci are nmonymi. 

loricanoUl (lor-i-kft^ri-oid), a. and ft. L a. 
Pertaining to the Lorioariidea, or having their 
characters. 

n. ft. Aflriiof thefamilyXoHosrSdm; alorir 
cated South American oatflsh. 

Also lorioarian. 

Loricata (lorwi-ka^tg), n. pi. [NL,, neut. pi. of 
L, lorieatue, pp, of hrieare, clothe in mail, < 
loriea, a corselet, coat of mail : see lorioa.] in 
eo6l., a name having various applications, (a) 
In numimal.. the aimadllloe; the American maDed or 
loriuate edentatea ai one of five laboiden of Jnrta or 
JMeniete. Thiq fall into three famnieuMuiNdmi)^ 
podUm, and CMamydaphoriilm. (See tbeae worda.) OHp 
giiially named by Vloq-d'AiqT (1792), in f^e form LorteatL 
(D) In Merrem’a system of olaaslfloatlon, an cadet ef rap- 
tliea, the lorioated saurlana containing the eroeodUea 
alligator^ and gavlala. and oorreaponding to the modwn 
order CTuoMNNa. <o) An order of choanoilagiillate infueori- 
anaoontalnlngtlioeewlitoharalorieate. AB.Laiahtmr, 
(d) In ioMA: m A luborder ot ganoid fldiei. See C!Sea> 
dfoetei. (2) The Oottoidoa: gnrnarde or mall-dheeked 
aeanthoptoyglen flihee. JdaoLorioaM Joama. («) In 
oenth,, the ooat^tf-mail ihella : tbepolyplaoopacironamol- 
lutki or obitoni : eo named from the overlapping plates 
of the Shell, which reaemble a oonwlet (/)liieef«' 

■ tonofi ^ ^ 


adlviiion 

thefamiUea Styfimidm 
the feet not ending in p 
the anteuniB, and 


Mtouridm having eoma of 
_ jv and no Male at the bam of 
tbrongh a peonliar larval i 


ini^lohtoeyaraknownasgimi-eraSa See 
animaionli 


(y) Thoee abii^oniea whioli are provided with a loriea, 
aa inndiy tnfnaniH^a Mid rotifers, 
loricats (lor'i-kftt), e. A ; pret. sud pp, lorioatad, 
ppr, lorioaUng. [< L. lorieatuB, pp. of lorieare, 
clothe in mail, < tortos, aeQirsclct,coatofinsil: 
see loriea.] To cover with any material that 
serves as a proteoldon or defsnse. Bee loriea. 
ThersCora hath Hstora l o rk ede d or plsistred evsrjhe 


Sides of the tovementioned Hole [the inner earl with Im^ 
wax, tostcqiandantsngle anyXnaeoto that skmd atem^ 

In tbe Mammalia the develi^ent of a dwuwl ssgalnli 
eton isezecptioiial, and oeours only to the l o ri esii d Sdsa- 
tata, iiMv.AiiatTsrt.,Vk4t. 

lorioate (lor'i-kit), a. and ii. [< L. MeakMf 
np.: sec the vcrb.1 L o. !• Covered wlft de- 
fensive armor oririth any defensive eoveshg^ 
2. ConsiBtiiig of overlapping platea; ;; 

pattern as < 
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in •pMwl from the mifteken idea that 
the Ssriea wm eesentially an Imbricated ooat* 
Haying a loiioa; lorioated; inclosed in a 
idi^case, or some hard coYcring resembling a 
eorsdet or ooat mail— Lorisate 

iMa^ tenors §o ioidptiirtd ezterioily that thcj^ to 

bs OQimeS with s doable lerlee of bbUqae loilea u the 
postedor tenon cd s gnsilionper. 

.n. a. A lorioaM animal; a member of the 
Zoricaia in any sense. 

lorioiition (lor^-kA'shgn), n. [< L. lorieatio(n-), 
a clothing in mail, < hrieare, pp. lofvtatugf 
dothe in mail: see loricate, 1. The aoi 
of lorioating, or the state of being lorioated.^ 
8. A loricate covering. 

Tbeie oonee (of the oedsr] bite ... the entire lofiNh 
Nea imootlior oouohed than thuee of the Ftr kind. 

iMfiw l^lra n. L 

lorloold Gor'i-koid), a. [< L. hrica, a corselet 
(see lorica), + Gr. eldoc, form.] Resembling a 
lorica: alki. loricate: sometimes applied to 
fossil footprints left by supposed shielded ani- 



Sknder LorU 


Lcnieilliis (l^-rlk^^-lus), n. [NL., dim. of Lorius, 
a lory: see Xoriiur.] A genus ox small lories of 
the subfamily Zorteks (or Triohoglo88inai)\ the 
parrakeets, or bab*paiTots. The/ ere 
Dotsble for their heblt of hansliig br the feet heed down- 
ward when aeleep^ end aometiinee while feedh^ead elio 


for of the brnihy tongue which the 

lorlas. Plural of lory. 

LoirllBSS (164i-i'nd), n, pi, [NL., < Lorius + 
•incr.] A subfamily ox Pafttaeiaa, inolnding 
the genera Loriue and its subdivisions (as JSoh), 
LoneuhiB, and CoripMus; the lories. Thedefl. 
nitlon of the gr«^ ii not fixed ; It It often moved In 
SVieheefOMOMa The blrdi uraetlr pieced In it erefor the 
rncMt pert of imall else end very oMUtlful odora chiefly 
the Eectem Archipelago end Ooeenle. Alao 
Mnlaiua AcfifuSi 
lorikeet Oor-i-ket')f n. [< loryj¥ {parra)heei,'\ 
A small parrot of the genus mcMgloaa^, or, 
in a broMler use, of the subfamily Trkikogloih 
tinm: a kind of lory. Most of them here a bmihy 
or penolled toi^eb by meena of which they feed upon 
the eweeta of floweri and on aofi frulta. See 


lorilliert, lerinert (lor'i-mCr, -ndr), n. [Also 
loremer; < OF. loHmior, lomifor, a saddler, < Uh 
rria. wrein, a bridle, < L. lorum, a thong: see 
Zdfv*. For the term -fm-er instead of -fn-er, cf. 
lattmer for laHner,^ A maker of bits, spurs, 
and metal mountings for bridles aud saddles; 
hence, a saddler. 

Bnimmagem la e town maintained chiefly by amlthi, 
nailers, outiera edge-tool forgoiiL lorimm or blt-makeis. 

RoKiiiM, Deicrip. of Briteiiie, zzv. 

LoriM (l^ri'nS), a. pk [KL., < Zoris + •ifuvj 
Same as ZorUnof, O, M. Gray, 1840. 
loriiys (Idr'ing), a, [Verbal n. of lore^, v,, s 
Instruotiye discourse; instruction. 

[Rare.] 

They, as a Goddesae her adoring. 

Bar wisedome did admlra and heaikned to her loring, 

, Spnmr,r,Q„y,^t2, 

lorim (W'rl^), n.; pi. forte. (•*). [< MOr. 

Xuptovf dim. of LiQr. hapov, < L. lorum, 
thong, strap: see (oref.] One of the stripes or 
baa£ on toe stoicharion or alb of a bishop of 
^e Greek Church. 

dlf. 


Lorllixus (lor-i-8l'n6),‘a.pl. [^., < Zorie + 
-tees.] A subfamily of Lmuriwe, named from 
the genus Zoria, in a restricted sense including 
only this genus and in a wider sense 

inolnding these genera with Jretocehua and 
FerodieUeue: in the latter use it is the same 
as NyeHcehiw, The aaimile mfened to this group 
ere the dender lorla Aorir grooStUs the dow lemur, 
UbAum krr^btgrodua; the potto, Perodfedeuf poUo; end the 
engwentlboL Ardoeebue eoMbitreeaU, Alio Loridima. 

LorilUl (lo’ri-M), a.^^L., < E. lory, q. v.] A 

of^^subfamily ZoHiaei^the lor^B. Tbe^m 
hea been used with mnoh latitude, but is now restaioied 
to the hroed-talled loriea, of which more than SO ape- 
clea ere known, ell of the AnitRimeleyen region, ee A. 
domtoMa of the Mduooea. The oheiectertaiio oolontion 
li red verted with blue; but some species are green, others 
brown or blsok. Sevenl subdivisions of Aorfua are roo- 
ognlsed, eapecielly JEbe. The name DonUeeUa la now mnoh 
used iusteed of Loriui, See out under PomiaUa, 
lorn (l^rn), a, [< ME. lorn, loren, lore,< A8. 
laren, pp. of ledaan, lose: soe lem\ loao^J] 1. 
Lost; undone. 

Wit-outin loue thou art lorn, 

Wose [whosol het nout loue were betfcrtf on-boriL 

PiiUioal Potme, etc. (ed. FuruiveU), p. S85. 
If thou reideit, thou art tom / 

Better hadit thou ne'er been bom. 

Sbod, L.ofL.lf.,L2S. 

2. Forlorn; bereft; lonely: as, a lorn widow. 
But, ee tenderly before bim the lorn Ximena knek. 

WMtUer, The Angola of Buena Vlete. 

** Yes, yes, . . ." cried Mrs. Oummidge, ... "I know 
that I'm e lone lorn oreetur." 

Diekma, David Copperfldd, ill. 

Lorrainer (lo*ril'n4r), n. [< Lorraine (see def . ) 
+ •eri.] A natlye or an inhabitant of Lorraine. 
Lorrainese (lor-|-nis' or-nezOi e. [< Lorraine 
+ -eM.] Pertaining to the ancient duchy or to 
the later province of Lorraine, or to the inhabi- 
tants of Lorraine. Since 1871 it has been di- 
vided between France and Germany. 

Lorraine shales* See shale, 
lorrelf. n. Same as heel 
]xmng Gor'l), n.; pi. lorries (-iz). [Also lorrie, 
larry; cf. E. dial, lurry, pull or d^.] 1. In 


Pineili and rubbers are about equally IsewiWa 

MdretemnLiML ( 

losaaget, n. An obsolete foim of looenge, 
loaiMt, n. [A var. of losel, with snbetitated 
Bulfiz -ard.1 A coward, 
loga^ (15s), r.; pret, and pp, lost, pnr. loekig, 
p'ormerly also hoee (more or less oonf used with 
loose, unne, relax); partly < ME. loeien, < AS. 


loeian, beoome loose, escape, also lose, < loa a 
loss (see lose); but ohiefly a var. of lesen (>E, 


leese) (pret. pi. lore, pp. loren, lorn), lose: 
see leese^, < AS. Isdsan (pret. lede, pi. teron, pp. 
hren), in oomp. forMsan, For the change of 
AS. ed to E. 0 (oo), ixronouneed 5, of. ekoose, < 
AS. ohaan,'] L trans, 1. To miss from pres- 
ent poBsesBion or knowledge; part with or be 
part^ from by mlsadventuTe} fail, to keep, as 
something that one owns, or is In charge ox or 
conoexnea for, or would keep. 

Bejoioe with me s for I have found (ho pleoa whidb X had 
louT^ Luke XV. a 

Tbue they qtent the next af(e^noone, and belfe that 
night, when the Bpenyardi either lost them or left them. 

Copt, JohnSmUh, True irevele, L 68. 
But, eeld Chrlsttan, are there no tnmingi uor windlnga 
by which a atrangw may lorn his way? 

Snoyan, FUgnm'i Progreia P* 101. 

2. To be diapoBseased, deprived, or bereaved 
of: be prevented or debamd from keeping, 
holding, or retaining; be parted from without 
wish or consent: to lose money by specula- 
tion; to lose blood by a wound: to lose one’s 
hair by slolmess; to loae a friend by death. 

Hna aones for has eynnes sonre thsy hidden ; 

And alle lewede that leyde hond (hereon loren lyf alter. 

Pim JHovmm (C^ xv. 08. 
Even ao by love the yonng and tender wit 
Is tam'd to folly, blaitlng in the bud, 

Losing hie verdure even in the inlme. 

8hak„tQ,oty„L 1,40, 
Her rthe Roman Catholic Churoh'a] aoqnlsftlone in the 
New World have more than oompenaaied for what she haa 
loit in the Old. Maotndoy, Von Batike'e Hist Popea 

8. To cease to have ; part with through change 
of condition or relations; be rid of or disen- 
gaged from. 

The olfenoe is holy that she hath committed, 

And this deceit loass the name of oralt 

e'teh.,!!. W.ofW.,?.6.flB0L 
Nor is It a thing estraordlnaxy for itrers to loss their 
channels, either ohosked by themselves, or by the adverse 
Seas. Sandys, Travallsa P- 78* 

The monntaina leeaening ae they rise, 

Loss the low Tilea and eted into the aklee. 

Paps, Autumn, L eOi 

4. To fail to preserve or maintain: as, to lose 
one’s reputation or reason ; to lose oiodit, 
Chnfley boggled over hie plato so long that Mr. Jonas^ 
losing patlenoa took it from him. 

JHdksns, Martin Cbniilewit, zL 


I tee my colour, I tee my breath, 
I drink tho onp of a ooatly death. 


... put on the etoloharlon, which _ 

fara from that or a Meat by being waved in white and 
red lianda, called teio. These aigmfrrivefi of graoa and 
set forth the dootrtne which should flow from a Pontiff. 

J, jr. KsaU, Eastern Churoh, L 8ia 

loriOt(lor'i-ot),ii. [<F.foHof (OF.alsoloHoa), 
i. e. Poriot, < Je, the, 4- OF. oriot var. of oriol, 
awitwalL^ oriole: see oriole,} The golden 
oriole ofRmpe, Oriolus galbula, 

Iho swsHow and the lorioi 
Are not so swift of wiiw. 

A H, SUdamfd, Chinese Bongs. 

lOKls G5'ris), fi. [ML. loris (F. loris, sing, and 
pL); commonly said to be a native (E. Ind.) 
name, but aoeording to Baird <H, loeris, a clown, 
booby, formerly adj., loerisehjoerseh, clownish, 
< loer, loerd, a clown, fool, < OF. lourd, a stupid 
tellow: see loardi.] 1. The slender lemur of 
Ceylon, Araeknoeeoua or Loris graoUia, a pro- 
■faniiamammal of the family XdstaHto and sub- 
Smi^ l^yoHeebhus! more fully called slender 
lords. Also loH; |d. loHf.^2. LOsp-1 The typi- 
«al gjMHiB of Zorieinm, based ij Geoftroy. on the 
sIcBtter kxi or loris of G^lon, and the same as 
Jnu^moeebns of Lesson : extended to include 
thi slow leinnr, whieh is more frequently xe- 
faned to %gisnQMyyetieebu9,Stenops, ot Bnidy^ 
■rbarsel and nootnmal Inhahl* 
A gPweSfr la ressaifcahle for Ita 
— UmhtitheahBSiioaof 


dial, lurry, pull or „ - 
mining, a running brfd^ over a sinkini 
top, uimn which &o bowk is placed after if is 
biought up for emptying, Greatey, [Yorkshire,] 
»2. A long wagon, consisting of a nearly flat 
platform (with a very lowrim) set on four wheels, 
which are either entirely under the platform or 
do not rise above it threat Britain.! 
lomm (Id^rum). a.; pi. lora (-zfl). [nL., < L. 
lorum: see hre^J] lnrodl.,the]o] - - 

or reptile. 


In rodA, the lore, as of a bird 

lon[ (l5'ri), n. ; pi. lories (-riz). [Also lury, luri; 
< MiOay IM, Silso aSrf, a lory.] One of a laiwe 
number of i^rrots constituting the subfCmfly 
ZorUnw, or forming a separate family TrkHuh 
fftossides ; any brush-tongued parrakeet, or lori- 
keet They are mostly of small slae and brilliant ooh 
oratlon, Inhabiting parts of Asia, the Malay archlpelagob 
and Oceania. Larm domiestla is a ohanwtenstic example. 



different gnmnaa those of the gtnniEDtetuf. HeeAorfuiL 
LorMvs,LosUna,sakdTrichoglmsincs, Bee also out under 
Lomissllo, 

Gentle loriss, more besntlfnl in odor than any, who sat 
onthe Bankaiu like a oroppf oiimaoo and pnr^eflowera. 
- ^ . H. HOlyin and Burtons, 

lost. n. See lose^, 

lomla (I5'za-bl), a. [Also losMle; < loseX + 
-able.] Capable of being logt ; liable to be lost, 
hemd him make enqute whether the trigorlflok Iko- 
idec be ifffriiiWe or not 


nttgr of theet eapuB^ 1 


BsiAs, Worka Za 765 


Tsnnyson, Bleinore. 

6. To fail to gain or win; fail to grasp or se- 
cure; miss; let slip: as, to lose an opportuni- 
ty; to lose a prize, a game, or a battle. 
BeahaUinnowiieteehiirewerd. Mats. 45 

What have you lost by tefng of this day? 

8hSk,, K, John, ill 4. lit 
Such dOliy might have tet the opportunity of relieving 
bim. WitOhrap, Hist. New England, XI. 186. 

The motion that the mm to be granted should not ez^ 
oeed four bnndred thousand pounds was tet by twdve 
votes. Masaiulay, Hist Eng., vf. 

Bee it yon oant find out if the villain means to bresk 
jail. 1 wonld not tee having him hung for a thousand 
ponnda 8, Judd, Margaret A* 5 

6. To let slip or escape from observation, per- 
ception, etc.: BM, I lost what be was saying, 
from inattention ; we lost the ship in the fog.— * 

7. To fail to profit by; miss the use, advan- 
tage, or enjoyment of; waste. 

1 am of the Opinion, That if any of our Nations would 
seek a Trade with them, (hay would not tee (heir labour. 

Zompisr, Voyages, L 805 
He has merit good nature, and integrity, that are too 
often tet upon grwt men. A^,Lettera 

All these signs, however, were tee upon him. 

MooouSy, Hist Eng., vL 

8. To eause to miss or be deprived of; sub- 
ject to the loss of: ae,his slowness lori him the 
chance. 

I pray that thli aotlon tee not Tbllaitor the bewts of 
the people. Bsau, and Ft, PUdsJSe^yr, 5 

Sir, if thattoierveyoa 
Could tee me any thing, u Indead It oannot 
I stm wonld follow you. 

FiSiher, Spenltb Cunta Iv. 4. 

9. To digplaee, dislodge, or ezpeL [Bare*] 

A etlU eollolting eya and anoh a tongue 

Aalamgladlhave not though not to have It 

Hrih teTnm In yunr UdagT^SteA, 


;10. To o>v«r to rniiii diignm, or diftmot 
ehieliy in thit pMt putidpto. 

In ipito of lU the TMoown omi bout 
Tbi woDMn that doUbaitof ti loST^ 

AMIn% Oito» ff, 1. 



MOD liopo- 

AbitnotM 

tlionght; Ion 


<#) To Ion one'! or wiy. 

Han and the two otbm who want to Oonneotiimt No- 
▼Mnbor 8« oame now homiL hari^ M t kt m t Um and an- 
dared mndbrniaary. ir<iwarqp,Hiat ICewKtigland^me. 
A) To be bewildered; hare the thouhta or 
uaaly perplesed or oonfoeed. (e) A beN“ 
or fall Into a leretle; beoome amorbed In 
oonidoaineii^ aa in alamber. 

1 lore to ioM In a myatenr. 

ait franwiu, seuglo Medlol. L 9. 
Aa I pMO the darkened chamber and few myedl^ln mbl- 
anohdljr maalngt, iniibV* Knlokeibookar« p. 146. 

TttloMtlM bdZL Sn W.^To]om thf anmberof 
pn^i new (nontX to d|e.-To^l 4 Me m, to hare the 
neadwiwor progreM obeoked ; aald of a win under aalL 
XL wtrana. 1. To suffer loss or deprivation. 
When a man loaaCh In hla oommodUj for want of 4klU, 
eto., he muat lookatlt Mhlaownfaultororoia and there- 
fore mnat not lay It open another. 

Yr«iifhr«ip, Elat New Bnglaod^ I. 9BL 
Ee [Temple] nerer pat hlmaeif prominently before the 
pnbllo we, eioept at oonjunotorw when he wm almoat 
oertaln to gain and could not poaalblyloiai 

Moeaiukait Sir William Temide. 
When the jightNua die » m the Talmnd, **ii la the 
earth whloblaaae." J. A cE^ BOll-Cnltare, p. Sia 

S. To incur forfeit in a contest; fail to win. 

Well talk with them too. 

Who km and who wlna ; who'a ^ who'a oat. 

Wfljfe., Lear, v. a 16. 

8. To succumb; fail; suffer by oompa^n. 
Wladom U dlaooorN with her 
Lorn, dlBNuntenanoed, and like folly abowa. 

JfOom P. Lb, TllL 66a 

loM^f (lOn), n. [< laee^, e. Gf. laasJi The act 
of losing; loss. 

And thaune we had a grett loca, Her he wu a good bon- 
eat peraon, on wboN Soule Jha baTC mercy. 

Dlarie of £ng. akavell, p. COl 
W ithout seal the wldowt miim are no better than the 
reat; It la the cheerful late that donUeth the gift. 

A fTofd, Sennona, p. 78. (ikitdML) 

10M% a. A Middle English form of loose, 
losa^i n. [ME., also hSf loos, < AF. loos, OF. 
Iw H Pr. lauSf < L. km (pL Umdes)^ praise: she 
hiiKl.] 1. Praise; fame; reputation; credit, 
Jaaon, fal of renomw, 

And Ereolea, that hadde the grete lot. 

CAouear, Good Women, 1. 1614. 
Thew yonge laity bachelera that to oonquera tool wd 
prii and hononr hane lefto thelre londM and her oon- 
Jf<ri(a(E.B.T.S.Xlil.8M. 

8. Beport; news; gossip. 

There wu auCbe tldyng over al, and auobe kt, 

That In an lie that called waa Colooa, . . . 

That therln wu a nun that men myghte au 
That had a fleu of golde. 

Cltoiiecr, Good Women, L 1484. 
Sohe fanith not vnder for vUonye, 

For lof, for aljknea ne for aobame. 

ffyniN to etc. (E. B. T. A), p, 116, 

l0M>t, e. (. [ME. loMH, < loM*, n.] To pmiM. 

In heuen to ben kmd with God hath none ende. 

TBiUmnUqflom,l 

te bl6. a. See kmhle, 

(Id^sel), a, and a. [Also losek and former- 
ly lorel, lorrel: < ME. loael, also lorel, < *lo 9 en, 
wren, pp. of teeen, lose: see ieeee^ and loee^,'] 
L a. A good-for-nothing, worthless fellow; a 
scamp. 

I N that eveiy lorel thaplth hym to fjmde owt newe 
Irandw for to aoouu goode folk. ^ 

Cktnmr, BoSthlna 1. prou 4, 

nydu God me? fala loaalli. thon lyu! 
Whattokyn told he? take thou tent 

Fork PIdpit P- 81. 

And, foMl, thoa ait worthy to be hang’d, 

That wilt not atay her tongna^ ^ ^ 

daw., W. T., IL a 109. 

n. a. Worthlew; wasteful.. 

Why ahoald yoa plain that kad swains refnee yonf 

^P.FliteAwHaoatoryBologuetiL 
Where dldet thon leane to be w agaelah, u puaUlanl- 
moua thon loMl BaObSlonr of Art? ^ ^ 

JNItoii, Apology for Smeotymnnna. 
The olltee of oonslable fell Into onoh decay thatthere 
wu not one of thou loaal soonte known In the provtau 
for many years. itdng, Knickerbocker, p 168. 

luNHywi (I6'iel-ism), II. [< loeel + -im.] The 
quality or etate of a loael; also, losele colleoi 
tiTely. [Bare.] 

It seems likdy that aU the LeaaNmi of Lonto wUl be 
aboat the ohimi next Bonday. OoHifk, in Fronde. 

Icadtpiy ft. [< + -TFO Knavery; vile- 

1; 
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1 dousht lust hr 
OrnMh othN malry.' 

SMtoa, Why Oome ye not to Oonrt? 

loMOIget, n. An obsolete form of loeenge, 

loseniirt (lox>n-jdr), a. [ME., also loeengour, 
lo^en/^, <OF. loiengeor, kmngeow, laeangeour, 
also loeengier, keorngier, loeenifer (a 8p, Ueon* 
Jero a Pg. lisoftfetro kukwhioro, after F.), 
a flatterer, < loeenge, loeange, lownge, flattery: 
see loeenge."] A flatterer; a deceiver. 

AUul yelordeamanyafelaSatoar 
le In yonre ooutei, and many a kmugeyr. 

Qkmm, Nnn'e Prleet'i I'ale, L 608. 

loiengflryatfH. [ME., < OF. lounpeHe. flattery, 
< loeenge, flattery: see losmge,'\ Flattery. 

Flattereru been the devdu nortou that noclaien hire 
ohlldren with milk of kmng&rk. Chtmm, Panon’S Tale. 

loser (15'sdr), a. [Formerly also looser; < loul 
H- -erl.] One who loses, or is subjected to loss ; 
one who fails to win, gain, or keep. 

Snob lofffv may have lure to apeak. 

ahak*t 8 EenT VI., III. 1, 186. 

loall^ (loBh), fafeH. [A distortion of Lord.] An 
interjection implying .surprise, astonishment, 
or deprecation, [Scotch.] 

Leak, man I hu mercy wl’ yonr natc^ 

Yonr bodkin’s bauld. SianuTTo a Tailor. 

lOlh^ (losh), a. [Also Wsh; said to be a cor- 
ruption of F. locke: see loaeh.] The burbot, 
Zofa mamdosa: so called in parts of British 
America and in Alaska. 

loalb-llida (losh^lud), a. [< ^losK appar. a var. 
of litoki (or 108^97),+ hid 0 v.] In ieaSwMnamtf,, 
an oiled, undressed hide. jE,H, Knight 
Ton ahonld prooldefor tha next ehlpe fine hundred Leak 
IToAtogt'a Veyeg^ L 806. 


Ifl* 





Onr POota hebui u • laai ou thau \m j 

Oosata, weanp^^thstdefaetootof the Spa 

hooka. Jkmpkt,Y<S^tm. 

Uring In oonvarution ftom hla Infancy maku him no 
where St a tom dto«to,Titler,No.lOi 

(6) At snob a prlN u to lou cr tnenr lou. 

Be la forced to ssn atoSk St e great tos^ la he? WaO, 
that's very kind of blm. 

dkcftdsiik School for Scandal, ItL L 


loglligi (lodging), p. a, [Ppr. of losel, e.] Caus- 
ing or resulting m loss: as, a being game, bat- 
tle, or business. 

Yet the flret bringer of anweloome news 
Bath hat a toitiw oflloe. 

^ dkW., 8 Hen. IT., L 1. ICL 
He wu a man of aninconigible and i 


loss. Sn 0 omtni«ttot.>-l , 

ereau of power from waete of energy in the deceent of a 
atream anpplying wate^power. itonMha^ Steam Buglno, 
I 99.— TO DSir a lOM (a) To make gM the valne of 
something loit (6) ToanatainaloNwlthepMtcrfDrti- 
tade.HBfiL Lear, JkMnmi, Jkmoge, Wede, FerMm, 
etc. to toe olauwcnl under which datotsumt^ocHWiM, 

iNite, far/Htum, etc., are epedei. Loml deSrmwt and 
daimm apply to peniona or thlngi; mds and foimksm 
only to thlnga. Aa to dsMmmt and domoM au mlNry. 
Weak to generally vOlnntoTy.altoongh not always raauiaa; 
aometlmuIttoonlyhyneglMt PbdW^toatoiitoroagh 
toe law, u a penalty or u the reenlt of negleetb 
Iflaa (les), fi. See loess^ 
losifkil (ids'fhl), a. r< loss + -M.] Detri^ 
mental; damaging. [Archaic and rare.] 

The worid 'a aa aik. wherein thlima pan end grou 
Proeent their kti[fiu gain, and gainful loai, 

Where every dram of gold contains a ponnd cf dross. 

QtwKiMbnbiama, It 7 . 

10ldMMl(16B'le8),a. [< Vreeftom 

losB. [AichBie and rare.] 

BbbeUlon ragu In onr Irtoh ProvInes. but with mlnum- 
lona and foiaatoiaa vlotoriu of few againat many to daQy 
dlaoomdted and broken. 

jratoA, Apetogy for Smeotynmnna. 

lOSSOm Hos^um), a. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of loeesome, 

loet(ldst},p. 0 . [Pp. of ZoMi,e.] l.FaitedwHb 
unwillingly or by nusadventure; not tobe found; 
no longer held or possessed; no longer kept In 
knowledge or remembrance: as, a mt boon; a 
lost limb; a lost fortune. 

I have gone aatrey like a kd abasp. Pa. eilXi 176L 


Lore 


LoBinglumard. Su ksaariiLa 
losillg^ (Itt^sixig), p. a. [J^r.oftoN>,e.] Given 
toflatteiy; fawnmg; oosening; deceitful. 

Among toe many simonlaoalprelatu that swarmed In 
toe land, Beibert, Btohop of TnetfOrd, must not be for- 
gotten; nicknamed LoNiy-^ that i% toe Flattarar. FUtor. 

losillget, An obsolete variant of lozenge, 
loelllgly (I5^xing-li), ade. In a losing manner; 
in a manner to incur or to result in Joss. imp. 
Diet. 

loss (Ids), n. [< ME. los, < AS, toe, a loss, dam- 
BM, < mean (pp. brm), lose: see loee^."] 1. 
fliiiure to bold, keep, or preserve what one has 
had in his possession ; disappeBTauce from pos- 
session, use. or knowledge ; deprivation of that 
which one has had: as, the loss of money by 
gaming; lou of health or reputation; loss ot 
children: opposed to gain, 

A tollow toathath had toama Shak., Much Ado, hr. 8. 87. ‘ 
Standing by y« Qneene at basute, I bbienr’d that she 
wu exceedingly oonoem'd for y* tone of dSO. 

Bvdyn, Dlaiy, July 18, 1686. 
Bo down he oame ; fortowoltlma 
Althouh it griev’d blm sore, 

Yet km of penoa toll well he knew, 

Would trouble him much more. 

Coiwpm, John Gilpin. 

2. Bpeoifioally, death. 

ThflM be many ud Hurti for the tost of my Lord Rob- 
ert mgby. BoimU, Letoen, L vL 46. 

8. Failure to gain or win: as, the fogy of a prise 
or battle. 

Yonr lordship to toe moet patient man la km, the moet 
coldeet that ever toned up ace. flkak.,CymbeUne,IL8.8. 

4, That which Is lost or forfeited; that which 
has been scattered or wasted: as, the lou by 
leakage amounted to 20 gallons; an insurance 
company’s Ion by a fire. 

The wager thoa bast won ; and I wOl add 

6, Defeat; overthrow; ruin. [Bare.] 
OorhaptoloNoiirhopehataaddupalr^^ 

8Sak„ 8 Hen. VI., U. & 4 
Bleaalim 

Against tola oruelty 6ght on toyaida' 

6. Lack; want. 


long daad, 

Lest to the hnnylw werid. 

IIWkM JrofrlK Bartoly Pnndlaa IL a 

2. Mot won or gained; missed; as, a ktof prise; 
a lost chance. 

In toe M battle, borne down by the flyliw. 

Where mlnglu war’s iitUe with pma oTtbe dytel 

8, Not employed or enjoyed; not efleetuidly or 
profitably used; misspent; wasted: aB,a lofi 
day ; a mt opportunity. 

Do yoa go buk dtomay’d? tla a M few; 

Man but a rash BNlnatOtheUo'a breast^ 
Andheretlrea. glaa, Othello, v. 1 SSa 

4. Buined: destroyed: oonsumed or wasted 
nwnj, whether physically or morally: as, lost 
heaBh; Zosf honor. 

Bring acme good oO, pitch, end tw, and a good plcw of 
an old oaUo tomake oakam; tor that which wu sent to 
much kit WMkrap, Htoh Njaw Rnktond, 1 464. 

She might be mere dluoaed to fed a woman's tntwaa tf 
IntoeMgbi David Oopparitold, sM. 

The shame 

Of aM ooantvy and dUhonoored name. 

WOltomMofTif, Ewtoly Paradise, m. »B. 

6. ^iritnally ruined; abandoned monBy; in 
tkeof,, finally shut out from salvation or eter- 
nal life; damned: as, a lost soul. 

And now without redemption aU tnanMnd 
Halt have been loat adjadgtri to death and ban 
By doom severe, had not the Hon of God . . . 
lua deareat mediation tone renew’d. 

JHItom P. L., UL 888. 

6, Bewildered; absent-minded; absorb^: as, 
he looked about in a lost way. 

And there among toe ulttanr downs, 

Fun often ket In toncy, lost hla w. ^ ^ . 

IbiMyioii, lamoiicl and Etotoe. 

Loit eauia toe oauu of toe overthrown Bontown Oon- 

The moat vtoe-hardenedmen, although they ore M le all 
other ferilna are often tomid to iflitttob a regard tor toe 
feellngaof amotoer. Bi b H e t ke u Seeta, XLV, T. 


But for tow of Neetor'e golden words, 
tt seem’d thiqr would debate wltoanm awori 


L14Sa 


7. The state of being at fault: the state of hav- 
ing lost the trail ana scent of game. 


AM., T. of toe Atlud., 1 14 


dm^ito^dqliavej iSm&w^ rqmlMd% j 
inecRlaibleL ahinneleoat 

loftat* An obsolete past partici^ of loau. 
Joimiget, N. An obsolete viriaift of- loiei^ 
iot(l^),fi. [<ME.toA<AS.Mol(i3golii%^. 
forms hfUt, kW4 hM) *08. Wl uOFfte. 

hlotmD. lot - MLG. Mt-OHG. hide, Uk, 
MEG. lAr, G. Zn, km, lot, shwe, u loeL JUaftoV , 
hlutr, sharo, offsring, u Du. Mu Sw.Mtliii 
share*, uGoth. Munti, lot, share. ppetUmfeto Ik . 
lotto (> Sp. Pg. loto) N F. lot, oKMtmmmM 
< Tent); fromastroiqiveibb Afi.nMltoii 


VM 



M 
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hM$f pi. hiuitm, pp, hJotfn) i 
0H& Soganf loel. ^Gh>th. 


OS. Worn m 


Irt*i dittiv M wbo ibftU bflfiii. 

A. ADdO., II. e. es. 


It eontaliit tbe 

L 


tXLf md pevteot T«ntr«l iliuu 
burbots aod lings. 

Miutan (not recorded), obtain by lot. Henoe. loUlie (16'tlji), a. and n. [< 

through P., lottery and oWoAl 1. A means oi «• Ha^»3 oharaoters of a burbot or 

determining something by mianoe ; anything Sny. of or pertaining to the LoHm, 

(as dice, pieces of paper of different lengths lot (lot), e. A; pret and pp. lotted, ppr. lotting. EL n. A flsh of the subfamily LoHnm. 
or differently marked, so placed that these dif- U>t, n. Gf. attotJi L troiw. To a^t ; assign ; lotloil (Id'shpn), a. [s F. lotion as Bp, loehn 


ferenoes cannot be perceived) used to decide a 
choice, advantage, <U8pute, etc. Bee to east lots, 
to arasD lots,i^oyr. 

Bsdh mark! his loC^ and OMt it Into AasmAnnon'f oidce. 

Chaps^ niad, vll. 

9. That which is determined or assigned by lot; 
that which one gets by the drawing or casting 
of lots, or by some other fortuitous method; a 
chance allotment, share, or portion, as' of land, 
money, service, etc. 

And all that fsU in Bobjn's Me 
He smote them wonder ssre. 

LsMl GMe qf He&rn Hode (Child’s Ballada V. 114). 

Judah said unto Simeon his brother, Come np with me 
Into my loC; . . . and 1 likewise will go up with tto Into 
thyhs. \ Judges 1. a 

His let was to bun Inoense when he went Into the tem- 
ple of the Lord. Lake L 9. 

8. Share or portion in life allotted in any casual 
way; station or condition determined by the 
chances of life; fortune; destiny; BB,^etofof 
the poor. 

Snoh Is the lot of ell that deal in pnblio affairs, whether 
of ohunh or oommonweelth. Booker, Eoolee. Poll^, Iv. 14. 
Ae Mi^l^ns men ere wrspt in myiteriei, 


[stribute; award. 

Yonr brother Lorel’s ttrlse ! for so my Isrgess 
Hath lotted her to be. 

ff. Joneon, Sad Shepherd, II. L 

n. intrans. To east lots. 

A OOW6 (was given] to A persona or thara, 4 1 goats to 
y« same, which were first squalised for sge 4 goodne^ 
end then lotted for. 

JBrad/M, Plymouth Plantation, p Sia 

^ lot i^c n ^ 


, i^oagmhgtotowii* [HewBng.] 

bot, L, mamlosa, is an example. See out under 
hurhot 

lota^ lotah (Id't^), ft. [Also hio; E. Ihd.] A 
globular or melon-shaped pot, usually of pol- 
ished brass, used in the East Indies for drawing 
water, drinking, and ablutions. 

The dlemured sirdar found the head of a foniih rkltton] 
Jaititnad In the ueok of his saored lotah, wherewith he per- 
forms his pious ablutions e\ * — " " 

W. Pakmer, 


And so 

PMeher (end onotaer), Prophetess L A 
4. Any distinct part or parcel; a portion or part 
separated from others of the same kind: as, a 
lot of goods; a lot of furniture. Speciflcaily 
—*6. A portion or parcel of land; any piece of 
land divided off or set apart for a particular use 


forms his pious ablutions erm moitiihg at the ffhaotT 
J, W. Palfser, 3Se New and the Old, p. Sll. 

^ < AS. lu^n, lotor «. [NL., < L. lavare, pp. loftw. 


Pg. lofflo It, losione, < L. lofta(n-), also 
lavaiio{n^f a washing, < Umare, Umtns, lautns, 
lotus, wasu: see e.] 1. A washing; par- 
tionlarly. a washing of the flkin.*8. A fluid 
preparation, wash, or cosmetic applied to the 
skin, especially the skin of the face, for the 
pnrMse of rendering it smooth, soft, or fair. 
—8. In phar., a liqmd holding in solution va- 
rious medicinal substances, applied externally 
to stimulate action, to relieve pain, etc* 
fi. See lotto. 

• " of tote*. 

< Ohf. Aairo- 

. . , , eat.} 

The lotus-eaters; in Gr. legend, especially as 
given in the Odyssey, the name 6t a people who 
ate the fruit of a plant called the low, oon- 
jcoturally identified with various plants which 
have borne that name. Those of the tollowera of 
Odymeni or Ulymea who ate of it are described as being 
rendered forgeonlof their friends and unwilling to return 
to their own land. Zn historical times a peeme known 
under the name of Latephagi lived on the northern ooait 
of AMca in Tripoli, and on the Island of Meniux (Loto. 
phagitls, modem JertMO in Tunis. See lolta, L and IcSwi- 


OHO. MtoAt, Iffltt. HtoMk liejbi^en, wash; see’tet).*, town.] ThewaBher:ftd«dg> 
MetouA.] Tolurk; nation, both speolHo and generic, of the AmeS- 

Q, 2*roeym lotor, from its habit of 


lurk (s 

lurk) ; < IQtan, stoop, lout: 
lle hidden. 

He fond this holy olde Urban anon 
Among the s^ntea burials laUnge, . ... 

Ohauetr, Second Nun’s Talo^ 1. ISC. 

For ontlawes In the wode and vnder banke Mipth, 

' - 1 i JL i u-:— .JV V C» tonnula in (160, n. [< P. tote s 8p. Pg. It. loto, < L. 

tote.,<^.X«rSf,lotii8z .«totea.] Lotus. 

a witch,, fortune- 

^vlakmofliwd. fhuLiquarterquarteiwseoUonCtoacieaX A J*. Biwton, Bl-Medlnah, p. »7. “ , . . , ‘ 

being a Isi^ sub^viuoD and aa snch marked as a lot m lofeaS n OE late P Intte ftrt lain foretime named loAtaBsm, now commonly 

ground, Is held a “lot" within the meaning of abomo- /SST *** t\ , *?P' rT «»ll®d mroeren. 

•taadMcemptlon law tempting ** the lot of and^ 4 pout.] A gadoid fish, the burbot. A. MamuM, Oatalogne of English Printed Books (UOSX 

yidto^sthereon, oooupM as a resldenoe and owned by Bee [(Aiqiu, JHPl) 


or purpose: as, a building4of; a pastuio-lbf/ all 
riiat piece, or parcel of grou " 


nation, both sp 
can racoon, P ^ , 

dipping its food in water bmore eating it. 
lotos (lo't<^), n. Samelas lotus, 

lored^p. a. Having a (spccifled) lot 

[Bare.] 

no sense, and more estate, kind beaven 
this well lottsd pear has riven. 

Praor, The ladle, HoraL 


To 


^ repoit . . . aarigns %M for the maintensnoe of 
puhllo Mboeda in evenr township; another lot for the pnr- 
poaes of religion. JtaiwrciA Hist Ckmst, IL In. 

6^(a^]gpoportlon or share of taxes, (bf) Trib- 


- - ^ j ^ • [NL. (A. P. de Candolle, lottOTF (lotVri), n. ; pi. lotteries (-ris). 

182.*)), K Lotus + -^.] A wbe of leguminous loi^ s G. Xotterie ss 1^. Sw. lotieri m 


Zn ^telond he arered a late 
Off lobe boose that oomes smoke. 


m nO'te-S), n, pi 

), < Lotus + -coy. 

plants, typified by the genus X^o/us, distinguish- 
ed by their pinnate five- to many-foliateleaves 
with entire loafiets, and capitate, umbellate, or 
1 ^ The tribe 


I* 



rarely solitary flowers. The tribe embraces 8 

__ genera of herbs or Buffrutescent plants. 

IfA (tafitasrst v. 49, t 'm. (BailiwU.) lOTO-lmab (Idt^btlBh), fi. The small tree JSieuphus 

_ Lotus. Same as lotus^tree, 1. Also lote-troe. 

[Also luthy, ludby; < ME. loteby (pi. 

' htel + ^.] A concubine. 

as, a lof of people: often used in tho plural (wd ^d wfthmefoiwlthmylbto&g 

^ plniul even m an advwb, umning ‘ a f^at , ®“ ”* 

^aV(rtfar,lU«.Ohrta. (BwtM.) Uiw,. He. htm- 

ltaV..l)igbtofmo».r. JWw».HQaMnliM,,tta lot*ItW6(16t'tr6),i.. [< tote*, n.,+ tew.] Same 
8t. pk A mme formerly played with roundels as loius^tree, 1. 
on wUeh short versos were written: used as a 


D. 

- Sp. lo- 

teria b Pg. loteria, < F. loterie, lottery, a lot- 
tery, < lot, lot, share: see lot, n.] 1. Distri- 
bution of anything by lot: allotment; also, the 
drawing of lots; aetermination by ohanoe or 
fate: random cnoloo; matter of chance: as, 
the tottery of life. 

Apu. WhoshsUuswsrhlmT 
AokO, IknowDot: It Is put to lottstw. 

Sksk., T. nnd &. U. 1. 144 
Knowledge and Improvementsare to begot by saUlng and 
posting for ilMt purpose ; but whether nsriuf knowledge 
and real Improvemeuta is all a lotte^. 

Sterne, Sentimental Jonmey, p. 14. 
9. A scheme for raising money by selling 
chances to share in a distribution of prises; 
more specifically, a scheme for the distribution 
of prizes by chance among persons purchasing 
tickets, the correspondingly numbered slips. 


riugul.rj-B.The.hootoiit«e.®D^ Sai^Cr*®wh "f " blanka, befiS 

rAcrasJp^aoiMl^ Seeaeron,erosii,piw>^--01fiy Whose flowers have a soul In eveiy lesf? drawn from awheel on a daypreviouslyan- 

UnltoffStatea areotugular plot of ground SSfeSt Jfoofv,.La]laBo(^ itadise and the Perl. 

imi^lOOfSotlong, these being themostoommondlmen- a nrid n Asa Tanfk 

log,. «^and n. ^ ^ 

* weight, varying in different 



day previously l_ 

nounced in connection with the^ scheme of in- 
tended prises. Zn law the term Mtery embrsoes an 
ichemes for the distribution of prises by ohanoe, each as 
nolloy-playlng, gi^ezhlbltlons, prlae^sonoerts, ralBee at 
etc., and Includes vsrlous forms of gunbllng. Mott 


■nlnneo^ erf toe record shows eich lot lepittately, 
together irith all instruments affecting it: dIstliigiUshwi 


ft. [< 

, . , , 

I. a. Of or pertaining to Lotharingia or Lois 

rsine, an ancient duchy and later a province of 


loa during toe Bevolntkm by a lotteiy aoi 
Oontinentsl Oongrtas, Both state end ~ 
have been forbidden tor law In Great Bril 


siy aotoorised tw toe 
Md private, lotteries 

Lotiisringla or Lotraino. oommuotto 

IPMMw^.tottetete^ criio t-tootandlot Brnwot. SoeXomriMr. 


PuaU«.Jontoioflte. 

CMteltei«(Mmw<i*: tetn.riiliM.caewin«, W« (ealled in OM pl^ V*be gav L^rio”), 

mv, L 14 , 4 character in Bowe’s play, ‘^he Pair Poni- 
Ibeait tola, to throw some object, as a die, for the an Italianized 

dj^ mtotog by the m a n ne r of Itolsn some form of OHG. Eldd^tari, Luditeri, G, Luther (> 
eho^a qomtte^utalBpato, tee. OP. Ludkert), AS. ITtottW] A jaunty Hbe^ 

letm did toel Awf, for whom toel had that wo. tine ; a gay deceiver; a rake. 

. „ **• P- !“• totliet. 1. An olMolete form of toatite. 

nDdlhv«BteiMliim,.iidpwtedhl.guB^MMv loUtfUt, lotUllUMt, etc. ObBOlete form, of 

toatVbi, etc. 


toe Baorament, as to a lottsrg, whertperchanoe he may 
draw salvation. Iknne, Sermona iv. 


roada or endow eoBegea S. Judi, Margaret,T 4 
Sf. The lot or portion falling to one's share ; a 
chance allotment or prize. 

Ootavia Is 

A Uessedlbttfry to him. 

ffM;,A.andC.,Aafl4a. 


^ w. ^ oWldren's picture or print, p'rov. Eng.] 

lg^ gb®9i>.^draw.ortakefivmatturncrsomeotoer Lotims'hB^fnS), a. pi. [KL.X Xotol + -liim 1 IjWiO, kW (lot'o, I6't6), ». [It. lof^ lot 1^ 

SMte«b.MOMwtte%mCm.’«Eptete ®m«» Xote, with two dortel fln. (* diort inte- SSd£^«iSl£.Tll5i“"Thn‘^S4i.«fiS 

rior«nd.longportorlorone),ariDgl.lon«Mml yiSOTiSSiS^W 



f on QpA of tfiijf. { 

^ flfil oofw lU thf nnmbm of m liiM wlni tlia giM 

8, SuneftaXwiio. 

loMreii (lot^M). n. A Buropeftn tree^ Pifrut 
(Sorhua) Aria, Also called white beam~tree, 
lotUf Go'tiis)^ n, [< L. Idtue, ioio8f < Gr. huiric, 
tbe name of several plants (see def.)« Of.lof 0 >.] 
1. One of a number of different pwts famous 
in mythology and traditioni or in modem times 
associated with traditions, inde from the Homorio 
l 0 tai(iee Lolis»So 0 < sad the Qiine WM elio glTeti 

to eorwil iiMeeof witer-lUy, is the bice wsterOllr, Cu- 
taUa wuiifSia Utwiiphiea emukmlU the terirtfsn witer> 
lily, a flWMMCivravml sod the nel^ho(jrilMm- 

me Pythegoreen or mored been, which 


Chinese lotoi, beeii a nnnnioent pert in mjtholosy. In 
the deoontive art of Indie the lotos-flower is osm eqie^ 
eieUy es e sopport to the Ague of e diTlnitgr or of e sm or 
deified (MTSonage: It Is so rmiresented both In reUm or 
sOUA SI in bronaa sad in pelnUngs. Similer represents- 
tlons in Ohlneee end Jepenese en seem to be derived di- 
reetly tram Indie. 

8. [cm*] [NL. (Tonmefort, 1700).] A genus of 
leguminous plants, ty^ of the tnbe Lotea, dis- 
tinguished by a two-yalved pod and the pomted 
kem of the corolla. About loo q»eoies here been de- 
Boribed, which nuw be lednoed to fiO. They ere found in 
the temperate end monntelnous regions of Bunpe end 
AiiiL else in Afrlos, Amerloei end Austrslie. The {dents 
ere uumbbj herbs, with peouUer quedri- toqninqnefOliate 
leaves, of imoh three leaflets ere neer the apex of the leaf 
and the other two are near the beaa so as to have the ap- 
peeranoe of Btipiilei. The flowers ere red, pink, or white, 
end dlitposed in adUaxy umbels. The pod is oblong or 
often linear, and straight or ourved. Many of the species 
are onlttvated. A general name for plants of the genus 
is bM't/ooi tnifaiL L. eonnhutatiu Is the oommon bird's- 
foot trefoil or clover of Orest Britain, etc., also called cot- 
fs-eioew,AtwenMifMC-foaiL end by other fenoifol names. Its 
herbage u highly nutritions, and it la a valuable pasture- 
and meadow-plant, with taller fodder-tdants, or in inf erior 
aoUi. Some other sp^ea are also valuable. L^Jaeobaa 
is aoroetimes celled^ orjaebbi, 

8. In arch,, an ornament in the form of the 
Egyptian water-lily, Cogfo/ia myeHea, frequent- 
ly figured in the an of ancient nations, notably 
on certain types of the capitals of Egyptian 
columns.— BLng lotus of the Kflei Oatuaia mmUTeUa. 
*&gt8lddaa lotus, OssiaflssacraC^piMpfimspM^^ 

fleecCf.!.— 3^ — 
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8. Uttering or emitti^ a great noise ; giving 
out a strong sound: as, iow instruments. 

Mae him upon the loud cymbals. Fs. d. 6. 

8. Speaking with energy or enthusiasm; ve- 
hement; clamoreus; noisy. 

50 Blood so hud as that of Clvfl War. 

OnSey, His Jiajeaty's Eetum oat of Soottand, at a 
BaaL To me she appears aeniible and alleut 
Tony, Ay. before oompaDy. But when She'S with her 
{dsymate, she's as hud as a nog in a gate. 

OoUhmith, She Btoopa to Conquer, U. 

4t. High; boisterous; stormy; turbulent. 

for If the French be krds of this hud day. 

Alhit.,K./%v.A14. 

6. Urgent or pressing; crying: as, a loud call 
for reform. 

For, I do know, the state ... 

Cannot with safety east him, for he’s embark'd 
With such hud reason to the Cyprus wars. 

fl!fir,0thSUo,i.L151. 

6. OstentatiouB; pompous; pretentious; boast- 
ful. 

Many men . . . Ubour only for a pompous aptta:A, and 
aloHd title upon their martde. Jar. Mior. 

7. Flashy; showy; overloaded with ornament 
or colors, aa a garment or a work of art; con- 
spicuous in manner or appearanoo; vulgar; 
overdone. [Golloq.] 

This Edwiid had pioked up ... a muoh more loqua- 
oloui, ostentatious, much hmer style [of oharacter] than 
is fredy patronised on this side of the Channd. 

Ohffyfe, BtecUiig, i. 1 

Stilned glass, indeed! loud, garial^ thin, painty. 

ThoCowturVi XXyiL lOik 

8. Strong in smell; of evil odor. [Golloq.] 
The nativee ketp their seal moat almost any length of 

tlmcb in winter, for use ; and, like onr old duck and bird 
hunters, they w they prefer to have the meat tainted 
rather than freu^ dedariu|^^at It is most tendsr and 





Lmita d'or. 


imperial Sp-frane pleee was styled huh, end is still i 

times BO swled (instead at nypohon: see iMtpelsonlhy PSN 
aoDsofl^tlmlBtpriiidiaas. 

loulflette (Itfd-seta n. [F.: so called from a 
Dr. Zpuie : see ffuilloiine,] A former name (in 
French) of the guillotine. 

LonigUlllan (l(>4-si-an"i-ftn)y q. and a. [<Xoki- 
Jriana (see def.) + -ianj 1. a. Pertaining to 
Louisiana, one of the southern United StatM. 


toothsome when deddedly i 


^viasri4f(/cr.A,y.ii 478. 


— fig3mtUuilob_, _ _ 

watm-lUyi CaataUu (JTpispfima) 

lotUfl-berry (lo'tas-b^r^l). n, A small West In- 
dian tree, ^sonima eoriaeea of the Malpiffhf- 
aeeWf bearing edible yellow dr^es. 

lotUB^ter (id'tus-S'tOr), a. Cme of the Lo- 
topba^; hence, one who finds pleasure in a 
lisdess, dreamy life; a devotee of indolent 
pleasures; a languid voluptuary. 

And round abont the keel with fSees pela 
Desk feces pale arndnst that rosy flame, 

Tbc mlld-s^ melancholy Jjoho-oahn came. 

Thfuipitm, Lotos-Baters. 

lotui-trse (Id'tuB-trS), a. l. A prickly shrub, 
Zigyjahua Lotus, native in northern Afnoa and 
Bontuem Europe, yielding one of the Jujube- 
fruits, a sweet and pleasant-flavored drape of 
the sise of an olive. The fruit is not equal to that of 
the oommon jujube, A moha, but is muob used for food 
whore It is native, and fumlshei a kind of wine. It is 
bdd by many to have been the food of the olaasiokl Loh^ 
phagi. aa It agrees with the locality and description given 
bv Alybina. See JjtdoBhtuH. 

8. The nettle-tree, CetHs australis, bearing a 
small sweet berry, which has sometimes been 
identified with the ancient lotns-food. Also 
called treeAotus, Bee CelUs and ncffto-frcfl.— 8. 
The date-plum, Diospyros Lotos, an Asiatic tree, 
cultivated in southern Europe, its sweet barely 
edible fruit can hardly be the olassloal lotus. (Among 
traes that have been supposed to be the olassleid lotus 
may be mentioned also JausMsm Lotus, a North Afrioan 
ahrnb with a pleasant fruit, and Bttraria tHdnhUt, a 
daser t -foving sbrut]^ whose sneoalent fruit has a 


loud (loud), a. [ < ME. loud, h«d, < AS. "MM k 
08. OFries. mA au D. Wid s MLG. Ihde, LG. 
Wd 8 OHG. mu MHG. Zief, G. laut (not in 
Bcand. or Goth^ the Dan. adv. lydi, loudly, be- 
ing prob. of LG. origin), loud, ss L. ^ehutus in 
imlmtus, renowned, nmons, n Gr. re- 
nowned, s« Skt. prato, heard, ai Lr. cZdfh, noble, 
brave ; orig. pp., with sufflic -d^, as also in cold, 
old, dead, Ao, (see -d^, -cdS), of the verb repre- 
sented by L. ehtere m Gr. hear, which 
also appears in AS. hlyatan, E. list^, listen, etc., 
idio in Gr. a^oc, renown, glory, L, ghria, glory, 
laus (laud^), praise, W. ehd, praise, fame: see 
Zisfl, listen, eUent, glory^, laud, losfi, etc.] 1. 
Btro^ or powerful in sound; hi^-sounding; 
noisy: as, a loud cry; loud thunder. 

OurssB not lend; but de^ Bkek., Maobeih, v. 8. S7. 

Thf mfU-heU . . . olaagsd out pnasntly with Irregnlar 
but hud and alarming din. Cksthth BroWi, Sbirlsy, U. 


Loudpsdal Same aadcnvef^pMiaLMlym'l and fl. Be- 
Bonnoug, vooiferoaa, 

loud (loud), ode. [< ME. loude ss OB. hludo sb 
D. Zidd B OHG. mto, MHG. lute, G. laut » Dan. 
lydt (prob. < LG.); < loud, a.] Loudly; noisily. 

And snppe not hwde at thy iHittage. no In all thy 

lyfc. BabMtSook^ £ T. S.X P> 70. 

Who kuoeks so hud at doorY 

^Aat.,8Hen.iy.,a4.S81. 

Lo^ and (or or) stlUf , under all oiroumstanoea ; at all 

Rarli no late, hwh no otOh, 

Baobite no man, blocMl ne boon. 

I/ymne to Fim^h 6. T. 8.), p, lOS. 

l0lldet,n. [ME., alaoZudff, <AS.hVde(asMHO. 
lut, G. laut), sound, < hlud, loud: see loud, a.] 
Sound. J^amon, 1. 350. 
loudfolt (lond^ffil), a. |;< Zoed -t- ->Z.] Loud. 

The oorneta and organs playing toudfuU mnaiOke. 

Jfomton, Soifioniiba, i. B. 

loud-lunged (loud^ungd), A. Vociferous; bel- 
lowingT^CRare.] 

Cur Boanerges with his threato of doom, 

And foiMf-li^d Antlbabylonlanisms, . . . 

Went both to make your dream. 

Tsnnpacn, Sea Brcami. 

loudly (loud'li), adv, 1. With great sound or 
noise; noisily; clamorously: with vehemence 
or importunity: as, he loudly complained of 
intolerance.— 8. Ostentatlouuy; conspicuous- 
ly; showily,; glaringly: as, ha was very loudly 
dressed. fCoUoq.] 

loud-moutned (loud'moutht), a. Having or 
talking with a loud voice ; talking vociferously 
or clamorously. 

As loudonouiMod and rspolsive a sat of pblitieal van- 
bonds as aver oantad about principles or hun gered after 
loaves and flahea. N. A, Jhv., OXZni. 488. 

loudnesis (loud'nes), n, 1. The state or quality 
of being loud; great sound or noise; oDunor; 
uproar; as, the toudness of a voice or an instru- 
ment.— 8. Oonspiouousness; fiashinoss; showi- 


Is not this the very poe^of landscape of Louhhmtam 
landsoapef • Cfttyeim, Hist. Louisiana, Z. lA 

n, n, A native or an inhabitant of Louisiana. 
lOUiime (IM-sfln^), n. [< Louis or Louise, a 
person’s name, + -iaci.] A thin and soft mlk 
material used for summer wear. 
LonlB^huttorie (la'i-ka-tOrs'), a. [F.] An 
^thet designating a style of architecture and 
decoration prevalent in France in the reign.of 
Louis XrV. (1643-1715), and copied in other 
countries, it is especially oharaoterlBilo of palaosa and 
large QumilonB of tbal period. Eiternslly the forms ara in 
B freely treated classioal sWla andrustloation is much ess- 
ployed; the windows are larger and the rooms more lofty 
andspsoiouethnninbnildiiigeofthetimelmmediataiyive- 
oadina and there is a constant effort to attain majeelyaad 
aumptuousneie. The palace of Yerialllee and the eastani 
colonnade of the Louvre are prominent esamplee of Louis- 
Quatorie. The style is oharaoteristtoally lUnifrated In in- 
ternal decoration, the favorite medium of which was gOt 
stucco-work combined In flguree uniting laviahnese 
studied symmetry and balance of parta. The scnfll and 
•hell appear as familiar details, and panda— dthar rso- 
tangnlar or nearly reotangnlar in form, sometlmea sa- 
verely plain, sometlmaa ornamented —are oommonfr p 
ent as a main feature of the deeign. The elaadeai oi 
menu and all the elemenU of the earlier Bei 

styles are admitted, but are treated with the 

Uonaimpoeed by the spirit of the age. Xn decorative art 
the Loms-Quatorae st^e embraoea several new methoda 
of decoration, such ae tnornsted work and the free use cC 
veneen of precious woods, as wdl as the mounting and 
ornamenUtlon of furniture In elaborate designB of ^ed 
bronse, applied ai look-j^tea, hinges bandlee, etc. The 
forms of panda, of pieoss of furniture^ and the like be- 
come more varied than In the earlier Benataaanoe. and the 
omsmentation hw bat little refeienoe to naturd fonna. 
The riobly inlaid fomlture of Boole (see Suti) aurpMaed 
aU previous work of this kind. 
liOUll-llninie (Ifi'l-kafisM, a. [F.] An epithet 
doslgnating the style of French arohitectnre 
and decoration which succeeded the Loulfi^Jua- 
torso style, and oharacterizod the reign of Louis 
XV, (1715-74). In It the peculiarities of the prs- 
ocdiiig style are earrled to eztremes; the severe senee of 
proportion and measure which slwsra characterised tho 
msguifloenoe of the seventeenth oetitory is replaced by, a 
complete disregard at symmetry and of the interdm^ 
denooof masses, by an elongated treatmentof the foltatioiia 
of the scroll, and by a profusion at shdl-work of crimped 
and fantastic but meaningless conventlonaltty. In lU 
most dobased and tawdry form, ornament of this style U 
termed focMo. 


longll^ (lodh), a. [< Ir. looii, a lake, lough, aim 
ofWe sea (cf. log, a pit, dike, small loimh), m 
Gael, loch m W. llwe^ a lake : see lah^] 1. 
A lake: same as lochU especially with refer- 
ence to lakes in Ireland. 

He [the piper) began to play on hit Pipes, and aU the 
Bate and the WoefcdloweU him to agreatZee^Ahard by, 
whore they ell perished. Bourn, Letter^ I. vL 4S. 

8. A cavity in a rook, [Prov. Eng.] 
longll^. An obsolete preterit of laugh. 


G5'i)» n, [F., a coin, so named mm Louis 

Xin.] A gold coin of France.— Louis d*or (Uuie 
of gotdX a gmd ooln at France, flrat sfriiok In 1640, in 
the reign oTLonla XHI., and oofned oonUnnously there- , - 
after unto 17SB. It nnisd in value from about fTEo |4.aa lonkS ff. 


reign of Lome XVI. (m4-92), distinguished 1^ 
a return to greater simnlioity than under Louis 
XV., and not seldom ^ the aim to reprodnoe 
classioal architectund forms, as in parts of foiv 
nitnre, etc. The members of tsblss. ebsira, atOM are 
very commonly slender, the moldings delioate and refinsd, 
the general forms right-angled and severe : but the sur- 
face decoration is very richly diversified. The arU of en- 
graving, poroelaln-deooratlon, tapestry, eto., were vary 
gmpetous and ohanoteristlo during the prevalwwa of 

Loois-SrilBe (16'i-trfts0> tt, [F.] An epithet 
designatlug the styles of French architecture 
and decoration chimcterlstio of the reign of 
Louis Xm. (1610-48), or in general of the first 
half of the seventeenth oentniy. Thearahitactnre 
of this time is less light and elegant chan Chat of the eai^ 
•Her Benalasance ; it makes eztensive use of ordera 
on the olassloal, and seeks to make them moMoho and Mg, 
oariylng the omnmns from the base of the edifiee to the 
oormoe. filgh-pitehed roofs oontlnae in favor, ss well aa 
polyriuome eBoah from tiie oomMnation at stons end 
brick; and rustlo work or boBSs^ is aoosntusted. Xneal^ 
nct-woik and decoration kindred elemenU of derign ob- 
tain; peeudo-olassioaloMnninsandemgedoolnmnaofUa 
boasMTsra usnsl, and am combined ^th eo Ubl a tgW f, 
etc., fblloc^ more or leas otoody the Yltivvian ttsis. 
Csrv^ In metis abunrant, and often go^ but fagaii- 
eral less dclloats than that m T " * 


i the esrllsr J 

'a Rectal vitfiant of loekK 


took 
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^HS^iowhm^ < AB. (dean {m Dan. hige), pull up 
(wMs): ieeUwi.1 To pull up (weeds): weed. 
lonk^.iowk^vU* rME.; origin unoertain.] An 
aooompUoa; apaitner; aooiniade. 

And for tharo li no theif wltbonto s Ipwli 


That halpotb Iwm to WMten and to aowke, 
Of that ho biyba kan or borwemaar. 

CAoNwrfODok'aTa] 


loukar (lou^kd^yfi. I^Uso looker: < MS. JoukoTt 
lowker; < loiOfi + ^.] One wno weeds. 

0 . See lowH^, 
ll>, n. Bee loonl, 

e, t. rCf. UmndorA To beat: thrash. 
[North. Eng.j 

loondor (loun'ddr)^ u. [Origin obscure.] A 
severe^ stunning blow. [Bootoh.] 

Thesoodman, 

Wha lent him on hla naOk a Xouiidw, 

That gart him o'er the threihold tonnder. 

iEomaas, Poemt, IL fiSU (/otnten.) 

lomdor (loun'ddr), 0 . t. [Cf. lounder, n.] To 
beat with heavy strokes. [Bootoh.] 

] 0 lllldgr«r(loun'd 6 r-dr),n. An idler; a loafer. 

X 4 » 0 Mnsers and Imtnderm are wromrfnllj made, and 
named bennlti, and hare leave . . . to live . . . In Both. 

Sp* Bait , Beleot Worl^p ISO. 

loundering (loun'ddr-ing), a. [Verbal n. of 
lounder,^ A drubbing; a beating. [Beotoh.] 

He had gt'en her a toundwiim wl’ hie oana 

dbott, of Hld.Lothlan, svilL 

lomigt^ (lounj), V, f.; pret. and pp. lounged, ppr. 
loungiHg. [Not founa before loH (in Skinner); 
perhaps < the noun lounger ^ in plural loungers, 
whieh is probab^ a mistaken form, with aooom. 
termination, of voungis, < Iwngis. longie, an idle, 
drowsy, dreaming fellow: see limdfwj 1. To 
act, move, or rest in a lasy or listless manner; 
move about or do anything with negligenoe or 
indifference. 


[AlaoiiMk/ lonp*(U%)>«> [P., »inMk,»wwtlo^iij|e 
knm, wou, < L. njptis, wolfs see lupus.] Al4^t 
silk mask or half-mask worn at a masquerade, 
lonp-cenler (Id'ser-vifia u. [P., a lynx, < 
hup, a wolf, + ^eervier. < L. eervus, deer: see 
(>nms.] The Canada lynx, Zyna? oanadensi^ 
The mine wm ftmnenj mriled In Itenoh to lome laimel 
not oleirb^ Identified. VaSgrute deflnee It u “s kind of 
white woii or beset ingendred between in Hind ind in 
Wolf, whoie tkin li maoh esteemed by mreit men; yet 


dibnlite or Mtingmoath-psrti^ sre 
viriible lonna They art Inr no 
bnt Infest memmals u ww ; s' 
■ndbesstls 


spedei to one hbsl^ sod In such mu 
iffleliser ■ “ 


Tsl^ L 61. 


some (not believing that those beerti wfliTor na mingle) 
Imagine It rather to be the plotted Ilnx or Ounoe; or*a 
klndthereoL'' 

loupe (lOp)f u. [Also hop; < F. loupe, a knob, 
lump, wen, etc.] A mass of pasty iron mingled 
with slag as taken from the Catalan forge when 
ready to be shingled. Aleo celled mom/ in Itenoh, 
and In the Ameiloen nioomerlee moet generelly a Uoom, 
but aleo frequently a luma and aometlmea oalled loupe. 

loup-garou (lO^ga-roOi u. [F., a were-wolf: 
nee uere^off.] A were-wolf; a lycanthrope. 

lonplng-iU (lou'ping-il), u. Leaping-evil: a 
disease of sheep which causes them to spring 
forward. [Scotch.] 

a. Giddy; way- 


I lounge through aftenooni and e 
0. wTlfehiiif, AShymed 


« light I ** Is llie retponelve yell from the patriarch of tha 
lumaafiold, who, loims^ to the leno^ leans his am upon 
It m M. New Timothy, p.196. 

B. To recline in a lasy attitude; loll: as, to 
lounge on a sofa. 

The Instant somastlrringcfld hymn was given out Beepy 
eyes brightened, kmngtng fUmn* sat erect 

A. irri&S; Hospital Sketoheap 81. 

loungel (lounJ),ii. (X hunge^e.l 1. The act 
of sauntering or strolling; the act of reclining 
at ease or lolling. 

In the reign of the queen [Amwl, tea came Into use SB in 
ordlmuybevurage among the higher damea and the tea- 
tablea of tha ladles beoame plaoes for faBilonable lounpv. 

a. XtawBtTtams In England, IV. iia 

8. A place fmquonted by idlers. 

She went with Lady Stock to a bookseller'a whose shop 
esrved as afsshioiiame lounge. 

Mim BdgeworiSh, Almerla, p. 878. 

8. A kind of sofa for reolinii^, having one arm 
only and a low back, or no back, so as to be 
used from either side.— 4. A treat; a comfort, 
pston College.] C. A. Brisied, English Uni- 


Kow I have my finger and my thambonthisioiipta«4y8» 
loon. BedgaunUet, oh. suit. 

lour Gout), r. i. See lotocfl. 
loUTO^t, u. and u. [Also loord; < ME. tourd, < 
OF. (and F.) hurd, dull, stupid, v Bp. Pg. lerao, 
stupid, foolish, a It. lordo, lurido, dirty, < L. 
2uftaug{pale, yellow, warn ML. lurdis, dirty: see 
lurid. Hence also (from F.) lurdan, q. v.] I. a. 
Dull; stupid. Gower. 

n. n. A dull, stupid fellow; a low, degraded, 
worthless person; a drone, 
lourd^, V. [Appar. a dial, oontr. of Uever had 
or liever woula (of. leese, oontr. of Urf is), ex- 
tended to constructioxis where it must be taken 
as a simple verb, had or woM being again pre- 
fixed.] See etymology. 

X rather lofird It had boon my sB 
Than eather him or thee. 

aa Momrioe (Chfld'a Belladi, IL 88). 

Ere he had ta'en the limb he did, 

I had hurd he bed ta'en them a*. 

2%e iknomqf GbiedSfikiioM Balladi^ IV. 48). 


loot 

thon iMife wtih the f pregBii g in llie , 

bnt moet plaet in the Jk su if wieim M iir u . TiMyntelnioini 
ai the order or snpeftamilyjrellqsMwa. Th^havaimni. 

- aadofvsiy 

itimea seven! 

jeeitooiBie 

and death. Of theaa, snoh aa Inflit domeitlo 

qnadrnpeda and birds belong to the genera Triohedmten 
Docophorve, irUmue. Oanlooome, Genlodee, Lipeunm, Tn» 

a degraded Bavlpani beetle^ so pecrnller isTo have baen 
type of m o^, AchretepUm, (d> Xnseota have 
their own lloe. Subh are the 6M4tae, or pnpiparoas dim 
terons Insects of the famOy BrauUdm, order bvM; and 
aome of the lloe of bats are similar diptarons Inaeeta, 
though wlnglesa, of the tamttyJVyeMMMm. BeeiLwatpa, 
eto., are also inflitod 1^ certain small paiaBtio heteroma- 
rons beetles In the form of lloe, snoh as the wlngleas larvm 
of Metoidm, a spoolee of whioh has been named Fedteuhu 
fneMUm. and tlM whole tamUyfitSkpi^ Inseotaafleoted 
by the latter are said to be atalonlnd. None of the fore- 
going lloe are aqnaileL (e) Msha^ marine mammals, 
ornstaoeans, eto., are infeitad by a gnat variety-of email 
degraded ornitaceani^ ooUeotlvdy known as JuMtoe or 
lenthgophtkira. Most of those bBoiig to a olaai or order 
Wsoa or SUpheneBomu, or Levnamidea: a few are oiiri- 

^ |Fkota4<oi are ikmSdm, Ctai- 

Woodmen the teireitrialiaopodi 

Jly OnitMe, also oalled Mere, eomOuge, eto. 

These an not parasites, bnt soms of the aquatlo lao* 
pods are flsh-IiocL as OumeOlioidm. ^ Tlanti are infested 
oy mnltltndea of small |flant>anoklng - - 


aa rioiri^, and fonneiur oBleotli 

ikma: as the aphldi^ wine of .which an 


Ids, PagtHdm, eelMJIenHee and 
I the ioale-lneeota or Cbeeldci, 


versity. p. 40. 
Ionii8tr(lonii'i 


An obsolete spelling of lungeh 

, a^jdr),n. [See lounpe, v.] One who 

lounges; one who loiters away his time; an idler. 

X will roar aloud and span not, to the terror of, at 
pree en t, a very flonrlshing society of peopl^ celled lom^ 
gen* OuertUonf No. 184. 

The boQlevard loungere or the gens dn monde. 

Nineteenth OnUuey, XXL 84A 

inwwgftig (loun'Jing).p. a. [Ppr. of loungel, v.] 
Of, pertaining to, or m the manner of a lounger; 
iauntering; lolling: as, a lounging gait. 

lonaflllg-rooin (lonn'f^-rOm), n. A room for 
the accommodation oi idle visitors, or persons 
who are vjraitiiig, as in a club-house. 

Xn the spaekmi oOoe and general lonniriiiynoiii, aea- 
ooal fins glowed in the wide grates. 

C. JO, Wurmr, Their POgrlmege, p. 1 

lOBp^ (lonp), e.\ pret. lap, pp. Joupen. [A dial, 
fonnof 1 intrane. 1. Toleap; spring. 

He has loinwn on the bonny blaBt, 

Heitli^hlm wl' the spar right aalriy. 

AaNau Water (SlUai Ballada IL 188).. 
» hmae o'er the dike whore It Is lalghest. 

Jteify, Bootah FroveK^ p. UtTiJaeniSeeon.) 

ft. To melt; give way: applied to frost when it 
mails suddenly. [North. Eng. or Bootoh in 
both uses.] 

IL Mtei. To leap over; leap from, 
ba^ the wlndoir 
ni M you in Bsy aim. 
miiigMy7teftigs<Ch^ 

AnbbsdMevailantotloqp*. Speneer, 


I wad tewid have had a windtng-Bie 
And hBped to put It ower hli bead. 

Jnmm il^«r(Oklld's Ballads, VL 114 )l 

lourdangfilourdonfia. Bee lurdan. 
lonro(10r),n. [F.; origin uncertain.] 1. A form 
of bagpipe formerly used in Normandy.— 2, 
A slow oanoe performed to the music of the 
bagpipe.— 8. Music for such a dance or in its 
rhytiim, whioh is triple, rather alow, and with 
heavy primary accents, 
lourgulary, n. &eo lurgularg. 
louiy (louM), a. Seekneeny. 
louse^ (lous), n.; pi. liee (lis^ [< ME. feus (pi. 
lisjise, hs),< AS. Ids (pi. igs) csD. luis » OHG. 
MHG. Ids, G. laus h loel. Ids = Dan. Bw. lug, 
louse; perhaps lit. * destroyer’ or *damimr,’ 
from the root *lu8 of loose, losei, loss, eto. CrTGr, 
a louse, < fSelpstv, destroy.] An insect or 
other small arthropod (as a crustacean) that 
infests other animals or plants, or an animal 
resembling such parasites: a name for a great 
variety of small creatures. BpsBfloslly — (a) One of 
• olsii of snudl degraded penaltlo nemlpteroui Inseoto of 
the order Ngn^teve suborder Pamelta: tbs Fedtou- 


iM«- AfS M U f if I 

oaUed pag^;'the psyUldA^I 

jumping plent-Ueti snd the so 

Bomeof wmoh an also known aa larMtei. ih) Bo 6 k 4 te$ t 
paeadoneniopteroua Inseota of the fhmlly /wootfdte, varioni 
iqieolea of wbldL aa tboae of the genera AtrM and Ch 
IMlla,liilnnbooka (4) Certain mltoa or aoiiidi are some- 
tlmea oalled Itea aa me herveat-ti^ known u fsd4tee, 
theitoh-miteoritoh-lonsaeta Vor farther Infonnetlon, 
aeetheoompoanded wordaand alio the tedhnloal namei. 
lome^ (lous), V. f.; pret. and pp. loused, ppr. 
lousing. [< lousen; < loused, n.] To dean 
fri>m fioe* [Obsolete or rare.] 

Howe handsome [oonvenlenti ft is to lye and Beeps^ or 
to louse themsBvea In the aunsblna ^ . 

4Mniir, fitate of Xrelaad, 

To York Hoiiia when the Buiila Bmbeaiador do lie; 
md then 1 saw hli peo^e go up and down lowsfiiigthem- 

Feg/ge, Uaiy, IL 6* 

A Middle English variant of 


These .a n th e little wlnglim bhy 


Itaaor 

lan and other 
■opfiM^^JEhei|f^|ure 

oah^be pniruded and flxe^ the skin ?the 1 Sa£ the 
attaohment being aeoured hy little hooks ; tbsn an alz 
lega with hooka for wawllng and grappling: the general 
form li elllptioal, moat of the bo^ oonilsting of the luge 
iolnted abdomen: the Bklu Is so tou^ that when the 
hiuae li oruBied It can be heard to oraok. Such lloe an 
oviparoui and extremely prolifio; their egga which matnn 
vetyniddly, an glued to naira and era known as trite. At 
least tfine kinds Infest man. The henddaim. Pedioidue 
oepMe, living ohlefiy in the hair of the head, Is the Bender* 
eat ono of the three. Th9bodghuee,FedMueveMnenitL 
living in the hair of the body at large, and in the ieems of 
the Bothlng, la lesi tranapannt than the former, with a 
graylBi tint, and henoe oalled pvuySaeS; myriads of these 
creatons an generated where people an crowded In un- 
clean or unwholeaome conditions, si in oimps. Jails, eto. 
Thelast kind,theonM(nite^PftSBriitf imbteor 4^^ 
chiefly affeota the hair of the pubis and periiiwam, out may 
range all over the body; tta ahape is peculiar, as shown in 
tbefignre under en^tewii. Mom mammals, if not all, have 
lloe peculiar to themaelvee. HtemafqpfriftelsanextaiiBve 
genuiof luchUoe: H. v4ttd4 is found on cattle. A qtatiee 
of ffmmatomusne affeota ele^uteiba Bata have apeeuUar 


iBvec. 

loufle^t, a. ftud V. 
loose. 

louMbffnr (lotts'ber^i), fi. The common spiu- 
dle-tree .of Europe, JBhiongmue Europssa, Its 
powdered berries were reputed to destroy the 
lice parasitic on man. 

Ifmie-bux (lous'btap), n. The common oookle- 
bur, Xanihium Strumarium : so named from its 
clinging pod or bur. 

louse-fly (lous'fil), n. Any punipa s e ue ^ dip te r - 
ouB insect, as a bee-louse or sneep-tiolL 
louse-herb (lous'^rb), n. Bame%s loueewort, 2. 
lonsewort (lousVtot), n* 1. A scrophularia- 
oeous plant of the genus Pedieularis, The com- 
monloaiewortlntheUnlted 8 tatoilaP.Oian«kl 0 fiiii,otlier- 
wlBeoanedieootf-&sfonyor 6 «ad*tatofiy. The common lous^ 
wort of England is P. mfaarica. 

8. The Btavesacre, Delphinium iSIqphidapHa. the 
powdered seeds of which have been used from 
ancient times to destroy lice. Also louse-hcrh, 
[Bm.] 

lonsily (lou'si-li), adv. In a lousy manner; in 
a mean or degraded manner; scurily, 
lousinefis (lou'jd-nes), n. The state of being 
lousy or infested with lice. 

Hunger and LouMm an the two Dlatempen that Af ^ 
filet him ; andldlenewand Soratohlngthe two Madioinei 
that Palltato his Mtseriea. 

[< lousei + -yi.] 1. Infested 




set of lloe, oonstttuU^ the 
A teas Is a worme with many tate^ A It oommeth out of 
the filth! and omfifne skynna. ... To wltbdn^ them. 
The belt Is for to wasshe the oftantlmei, and to ehaonge 
oftantymes elene lynen. 

Quoted In Bee* qf Qiriiite JtateiiM (ed. Fnrnlv^^ 

( 8 ) Btrddtm are paiuBtle Imeeta, oi aevwul hundred qpe* 
elaB,vuiloiisgaMia,aBdaevsna' — " 


That an lining thlnga whioh Iwue aoulei go thltber [to 
the heavens], euen nees snd Lloe. And these loueie hea- 
uens are allotted to all aeonlar peiaons which enter not Into 
their rule and habit of EB lg ton. 

Pureteu^ Mgrimaga, p. 480. 

Hence— 8. Degraded; mean; contemptible. 

A louig knave to have his jribei and his mookerieal 

g|luBr..M.W.otW.,m.8.l60L 
A tiilok, efoumiriok: ioho,'ati1ok. boMi 

Pleteker, L^w Suideot, tf. 1. 

lousyblll (lon'si-bil), n. The long-billed olir- 
lew, yumeniue long^trie. G, IhtmbulL See 
out under eurlew. [Local, New Jersey.] 

(lout), V. [< mE. huten, < AB. Mtem (m 
loel. Uita m Dan. hide m Sw. hiia), stoop, bow, 
akin to luthn, >ME. VuHen, loten, lurk (see loiei), 


andpeiliaps to little: see Hfffe.] Xiulraiif. 
1. To bend, stoop, or crouch; bow; courtesy; 
make humble obeisanee. 

Doun X teiSMte for to lee 
Tho olcN water In the itoon. 

Hem. qriJteJteai,l. 1884. 



lOBk 

Thi flftffOttt# 

IM to Hill lidj gann« lonti 
And doon on knoi uon to Uni 

Okanm, Homo of fnno, L 1704. 
Ai oft ■■ thav fiMwaii ijia ftodoonor. 
LowljrjMlid tbe hoju, ind loirlj the mildeiie ell oonrte* 

Lonafiaiow, tr. of Tegndr’e Children of the Lovd'i Supper. ' 
The noUe.loi^ end.ledlee . . • throw leiy—e to the 

Oomedlenik XX. 

Sen 
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Ooelvi thonld elwiufi be ^lieed to thit the air hM firee 
aooei^md to thla end It li until to make the walleof the 
vooBM oontalnliM them of lanerei^ which oan be opened aa 
mapbeieqnlredT L Ma 

4f , The aperture in a dove-oote at which the 
bird enters; also, the dore^iote itself. 

I to a Caat of IhlooDi that pnrene , 

i tte e^kln blew, 


Tow^, depmUng on the iiinm 




J.Ri 
To lie quiet; lurk. 


Oonqnleiocib Aiulloa to kntfyH, 

8, To loiter, tarry, or stay. Heame* (HaXU^ 
¥>eU,) 

ZLf trtm$. To bow down; abase. 

For few there were that were ao mnoh redonbte^ 
Whom donUe fortune lifted ap and louted. 

JTA'.Arirapa.p.SOB. 
lont^ (lout), a. [NotfoundinME.; prob.<loel. 
MUr, stooping, bent, < Ififa, stoop, lout: see Zoafi.] 
An awkward, ungainly fellow; a clown. 

And that Hla rAdam’a] Bon. and hla Son’a Bon, 

Were an bat Flonghmen, Glowna and Loula. 

Prtort The Old Oentnr. 
A atapid Xoiit, leemingly a farmer'a In a grer jerkin 

with hla head bare. Atett, Kanllwnth, sdr. 

lontSf (lout), e. t [< loufi, n.] To treat as a 
lout; flout. 

LovM and foraaken of tha^ Iw whom in tpme ha 
myght have bene ayded and ruieved, 

BaU, Homy IV., f. a (BatUiMtL) 
LouMl and langhed to akoma 

UdaU, Boliter Doiater, ilL a 
1 am kwUd by a traitor villain. 

gloh, 1 Hen. VI., Iv. a la 

lont^ (lout), V. i. [CL To low or bel- 

low. BftUmell, [frov. Eug.] 
loilt^(lou^e. t [Orig^ obscure.] To milk, aa 
a cow. JEianfioeZi. [Prov. Eng.] 
lontert, o. f. [Early mod. E. lawter; freq. of loafl; 
of. UHteff another form of the same word.] To 
loiter or lounge about. 
iMW&yvM and wandiyim. 

3i$Waytoth6^yttaiBou$,Xi,lh (HoOMO.) 

laiteringlyt , ode. In a loitering or Idle manner. 

WhOBOOver wandreth aboat idely and locfMMs t> • 
Mgae or vagabond, although he bemroth noL 

Jf.ilalton, Country Jnatloea<nd)i (i^orw.) 
lontil]l(lou^tish),a. r<Iottt9 + 4gAl.] Clown- 
ish; awkward; booridi. 

louHiik, but not ill'lookliig. Tkt Omtitn/, XXVIL isa 
Mipn, CkuHith, Cloumiah. eto. Bee SoofiiA 
lontuilly (lou'ti8h-li), adv. In a loutiBh or 
awkward manner. 

lontislmesB (lou'tiah-nes), n. The state or qual- 
ity of being loutish or awlnvard ; clownishness, 
lonbre (lU'&r), n, [F., an otter, < L. lutra, an 
otter.] In her,, the otter, used as a bearing. 

(Id'trin). fi, [< kmtro + -ini.] Ano^r; 
any animal of the subfamily Luirinw. 
kni70r Od'vAr), », [Also louvre, and formerly 
loover, mer, prop, only lover; < ME. lover, lovir, 
< OF. lover, tuvor, lovler, a louver, orig. appar. 
an upper gallery. < ML. as if *lohiarium, < foSia, 
also lodia and loaium (used to gloss OF. lovier), 
a gallery, lobl^; see lobby. The explanation 
suggested by Minsheu and adopted by Bkeat, 
that the E. word is derived < OF. l^eri, for 
Vouveri, the open (spaoe^ ox>eniug (see le and 
overt), ignores tbe real OF. form lover, lovier, 
and IB quite untenable.] If. A form of lan- 
tern or turret rising from the roof of a hall or 
other apartment in medieval domestic edifices, 
at first open at the sides. lu odglnel function wee 
to iopply en outlet for emoke from Sree. After thle uee 
wee eupareeded by the Introduction of ohlmncya the lou- 
ver wee inoloeed with gleee. 


A flight of PIdgeone through tl- 
Stooplng St tSirad thiS/wt to th^ Leum 
(To aeue their llnee) they herdly een recover. 

Sikoedtf, tr. of Du fiarterB Weeke, IL, The Voeetlon. 

Ifmver-board (l5'vSr-bdrd), a. louver, 3, 
and louver^window, 

lOHfmd (15'vSrd), a. Furnished with a louver ; 
oonstruoted in the forTn of a louver: as, a lou- 
eeted window. Also louvred. 

If *' Miner” will cut lottered opening! ... In the eidci 
of tbe teperlng neCk thet connect hie 10 iquare feet fen 
mouth with the so equere feet tube. M^new, LXVl. 817. 
XiQttWSA bVbtBDSe 806 ftdttMiSe 

kwer-holaf (lO'vCr-hdl), n. The hole or vent 
at the top of a chimney by which the smoke 
escapes. 

Provide new looke end keya end here end bolte. 
And cap the ohimney, lest my lady fly 
Out of the Umur-Me, 

SMrUy, Honorla end Mammon (IflUfl). (Jiant.) 
Umvar-WlHd^ Qd^vSr-win^dd), n, A long 
opening in a beliiy-tower, partially closed by 
outwaro-sloping slats or boards called louver-^ 
boarda (corrupted into htffer* ot lever~boards), 
whioh are so placed to exclude rain, while al- 
lowing the sound of the bell to pass through. 
See aSatJvent 
loavre^ a. See louver, 
loavra^ (leaver), a. [< F. Louvre, the name (of 
unknown origin) ot a building in Paris, an- 
ciently a roym castle or palace, now a national 
museum.] A fashionable dance derived from 
a favorite song of Louis XIV. 

Ae eoon ee the mlnnet wu doted, the prlnoeee eeid 
eoftly to Heny In PTenoh, *‘The Loum, elr, If you pleeee.” 
Thle wu A dance ot the neweet fUhlon. 

Hroofte, Pool of Quelily, n. 98. (Dariu) 

She propoeed heredf for a Loum; ell the men vowed 
they had never heard ot euch a dance. 

Walpola, Letten, 11. IM. 

a. [< lovable: see 
being loved; possession 
qualities fitted to inspire love; amiability. 
Also loveabiU^, Carlyle. 
lovable^ (luv^bl), a, [ME. lovable, Ivfabyl; < 
lovei + •able,'] Worthy of love ; inviting love ; 
winning; amiable. Meo loveable. 

And which been hod indeooth and chaat and rlghtwye, 
and UmbU to yhe. Wydif, Uodinmiria P' 100. 

** There le Bomethiiw lo aoothing, bo gentle, eo indulgent 
alKmt Mre. Percy, bo toveoMa” ^She Ib . . . very loveable 
— that le the cx^ word.” **IfeeritlBnotBn|d(8b,”eeld 
Mlae Heaton. "11 mdrite bion rctre,” eeid Oedfrar. 

Miu Sdgowofth, Paironegc, v. (DodBa) 
Blaine tbe fair, Maine tbe hotabU, 

Elaine, tbe lily maid of Aetolat 

Ibnnygm, Lanodot and Blaine. 

lovable^, a, [ME. lovabit; < love^ + •able.'] 
Fraisoworthy, SaXliweU, 
lOVablenaiB (luvV^l-&®o), a. The quality of 
attracting affection; lovable character. Also 
loveahleuees. 

Man tor man, he [Wordeworth] wu Inflnltdy Inferior to 
poleri^e for pemmal joharm end to Bcmthey 


*le^n B OFrles. Uavia, hiria, Mkii 

m HLG. LG. leven ss OHG. UMn, Hu^, 
MHG. G. IMm, love; akin to AS. MfmtCSik* 
Uube, eto., dear, lief, < Tout. laA be pleasfaig, 
s L. Ubetj lubet, it pleases, b OBulg. 
love (8aHdea^.B]£>hem. luttU, HMaBBusa. 
UMtt, love, s Mth, tol^long, m Skt. ^ lubh, 
desire: see love^, a., low^, Uif, believe, teanelb, 
liberal, liberty, etc.] I. ira/ne, 1. Toregiurdwlth 
a strong feeling of affection; hold dear; have 
a strong regard for. 

Thou ahalt tow the Lord thy God with ell thy heart aod 
with all thy lonl, and with dl ^ mind. Met xxn. 17. 

Thou ahalt tow thy neighbour M thyadt MatudLSa 
A maid whom there were none to prelae, 

And very few to tow. Wordnomh, Lney. 

9. Specifically, to regard (one of the opposite 
sex) with the admiration and devotion oharao- 
teristio of the sexual relation ; be in love with. 

The lady made grate love of the kynge, tor ehe wende 
verily It hadde ben the Duke hir lorde,^t She towd moobe 
wlthatraweherte. jrfAn<K B. T. S.Jki 77. 

To lee her le to tow her, 

An* tow hut her for ever. 

Hunie, Bonnie Lellqr. 

8. To have a strong liking, craving, or appetite 
for; like; take pleasure in; delightin: followed 
by a noun or an Infinitive. 

LordlB ! If ge xour Aetata and honour 
Ltfwn, flemyth thle vioious errour I 
HootBitf Praeadenw(B. B. T. Bw, extra aer.X I* 107. 
X tow a fat gooee M 1 tow allegiance. 

FUtober, Begun' BnCh, hr. h. 

What a man actually towr, thle be propoaM to himaell 
and atrivci to attain. 

Awdentoip, Chriitlan Peycbol. (tr. by GormanX p. oa 

Thera 1 b no place In the town which I BO much tow to fre- 
quent u the Boyel Exchange. 

Addtoon, The Boyd Bxcbangcu 

4, To caress; show affection by caresses: a 
childish use of the word. 


He climbed often into her lap, and, puttiiig hie i 

round her neck, towd ber with hiBoheu igdnit hm aed 
with dl bii little beert Hofyer’e May., LXXXXTsTl. 
TO.love ondB love With la A 8, eto., a fcinnuU need in 
redeeming forfdta 

Por theu yon play at purpoBea 
And tow your loott uith As and Bt; 

Por tbCBO, at Beut and Omhra woo, 

* ^ - jyyg money toa 

S, Butter, Bndlhrae, XXI L 1007. 


towoStonefa 


fiso. 


It bath tworowMof pUlaneaohouerother, thoae upper 
onu Bupportlng the bemiaidiera toouer, or eieepto^ whioh 
le wrought eU with Mueelke worka 

Purohae, FUgrimege, p. soa 
A tooeer. or tanndl in the roofe or top of a great hall to 
avoid imwia Anv^ Alvearla mli (HaBiwdl,) 

Por an the ieeue, both of vent and light, 

Game from-a toowr at tbe tower’e topM 

DeatkyfB, B, qf Aimt, aig. L I (ITaiw,) 

9. A ohimney-flue. [Obsolete or Prov. Eng.] 
Thera le a ateppe dedivy way lo6ku downe, 

Whioh to Ih' ulXeraall Ungdome Gipbeue gnldea 
Whou toowr vapore bredhee. 

Aeyi0ood,TholaBritannioa(ieoe). (Sum,) 
tat atop oowerln* in th* lu^ . . . Some day we'at 
find u thoiTa got drawn op th^oeer wi' the drauimt. 

Jmie Fotimya, Ifrom Moorldee, L 

, 8. In arch., a long window-like opening closed 
with broad slats sloping downvmd and out- 
ward. See dbaUveui, 

Ke Uflhtned wu with window, nor with towr, 

But with oonttamall oendle-liglii 

aieeamr,f,%,YhB,a, 


PWtni^MyBw.,N. B., 
lovago (luv'U), n. [Also (dial.) Vtrmge, tow- 
adhe (simulamig lovfi), formerly IMeh; < ME. 
loveaohe (s D. lavae), < OF. Iuve8<du!, leveeche, 
F. IMohe as Bp. UodeUeo s Pg. liguetieo s It. 
levietieo, UbieUeo (ML. lubeeUoum, libisHeum, le* 
vtoffcam O AS. toircsifioe, appar. simulatiug lufu, 
love) a MLG. Mbeatoek a OHG. hibeetecoo, lu* 
bieteohal MHG. lube^eLMieteehe, Uibeeteehe 
(simularinff OHG. lum^ MHG. liljwe= AB. lybb, 
poison), Mbetuehel G. liebatdckel (simnlatu 
Uebe, love) a Pol. lubeeeyyh, lubeuyk, Ivibietek 
Bohem. UbeeMk, l^iheh a Bnas. IMetohd 
Lith. Hpehtuhae, hibietoe a Lett, lupetaga m 
Hung, ieetvan, levietikom) (a Turk. logosUma, < 
Gr. Xtyvcrcidv), < L. ftottsMcum, lovage, pr<m. 
neut. of lAguatioue, belonging to Ligm^ < Li- 
guria, Liguria: see Ligueneum, HgurianJ] %, 
The umbelliferous plant LevisHeum offiemale, a 
native of the mountains of central Europe, cul- 
tivated in old gardens. This is the lovam of 
the older books. It is sometimes distinguished 
as /toltota or aardEm toeape^9. Another plant 
of the same nunily, Idgwtieum Seotiewn, often 
called Beotdh lowm. The name extends also 
to other species of the genus, 
lowal (luv j, V, ; pret. and pp. loved, ppr. tocta. 
[Also dial. (So.yiaee. Ido; < ME. loven, luven, 
hvieu, ImieH, < AS. leejkm (with short 


ot the Bine Boer, ad I truted her with Bmmeta; her 
neme’B Bouncer, and she lives in Bedlam. 

Biokens, Our Mutual Friend, iL L 

n. intrane. To have strong affection; espe- 
cially, to be passionately attached to one of the 
opposite sex. 

But alnce thou towit, tow etfll end thrive therein, 
Even u 1 wonld whm 1 to low begin. 

daak.,T.G.ofy..LLa 
Tla better to have towd md lut 
Than never to have towd at elL 

Tennyson, In Mcmorlam, xxviL 

lOTe^ (luv), ft. [Also dial. (So.) lttcc;<BfE.toec, 
luve, < AS. (as MLG. UvemOBQ, Uubf, 

Uupi, Uupa, MHG. G. liebe; of. OFrles. Tittfie, 
NFries. Ijeifde s D. litfde), love, < luftau, love: 
see loroi, e.] i. Xhe prmciple of sympathetlo or 
pleasurable attraction in sentient and thinking 
Doings ; that feeling of predilection or soUoitnde 
for, or delight in, certain individnalB or olasses, 
principles, qualities, or things, whioh excites a 
strong desix« or craving for the welfare, com- 
panionship, possession, enjoyment, or promo- 
tion of its object or objects; the yeanung de- 
sire (whether right or perverted) for what is 
thoumt to bo best in any relation or from any 
r i’ T- * point of view, in Ito puraat and moat univaail focm, 
\bet6mi (simulating Wc te ngarded in the hlghoat oonocptton cd God u the 
k, tot&ceyk, lubietek ss wMmoe oF divlni^. 

Nature worketb In ua all a tow to our own eoanu l a 

Eobker, Bodca. PoUiy, PnfL, IL 
Giuter tow hath no men than thle, that a pwn ley down 
hie life for hie frieode. Pohnxv.lf. 

Thotowof money lathe root of an avIL lTlm.vLlQi 
Wc render you oar hose, air, 

The beet wealth wc bri|k homa 

FUflAer, Wildgoou Oheaa 1 9, 
Any one roflcotliig upon the thoimlit he bu cf the de- 
light which any pruent or abcent tbng li spt topicdnee 
111 him hu the Idu we oeU tow. Por when a mea d*. 
elaru In antumn, when he ie eMIng them, cr.ln q 
when there are iiona that he lovu It la no. 


but that the tute of 
ttoQ of health or 




tute, and he can then be aald to love grapea BO {MU; 

ledhi, Hninan UndmtaMttng, IL si.4 

9. Intimate personal affection between ' 
viduals of opposite sex capable of ' " 



dace; the amotional inoentlTe to and nonual 
bani of oonjngal union: as, to be in Wve; to 
many for loM. 

lad Jao6b Hrred lerM ymn tar Baobel; uid th«j 
mud onto bim hot t few dij% for the Iom be bed to her. 

OetL xxlx* 90. 

But had 1 wilt, before I klie*d, 

That Imw bad been lae D1 to win. 
rd look'd nur heart In a oaae of gold, 

And idn’d it with a bUtot pin. 

Wall/, k&Lmmb$ BoMny (Chlld'i Balladi^ IV. 184). 
It'i good to be off with the old IMw, 

Before you are on with the new. Old mmg. 
Ball* wedded hwv, niyiteriouB law, true loiirce 
Of human offiprlng, sole propriety 
In Paradtie of all fnlngi oommon else! 

MUtim, ?. L., Iv. 7&a 
Food loee, the gentle vow, the ny deiire^ 

The kind deceit* the Btlll-revlvliig fire, 

Penuaiivo ipeedi, and more penuailvo ilghi, 
ailenoe that qioke^ and eloquence of eyei. 

Pop*, Ilhul, »lv. 240. 

8, A beloved person; an object of affectionate 
intereeti as a sweetheart or a husband or wife : 
often also used in address as a term of oudear* 
ment. 

She hern no tidingi of her lore. 

Sknk,, Venue and Adonle. 1. 887. 
They [the Virginia Indlone] would hane beards, hut that 
they muck away the halrei ; they hane one wue, many 
SSa PurcAos, Mlgrlmage, p. 768. 

What they oonld my words expressed* 

O my Umt my alL my one I 
Singing belpedwc verses best. 

Brawntnfft Serenade at the Yflla, 

4. leap,’] A personification of the passion of 
love; sexual attraction imagined as an indc- 
pendent power external to its subject : applied 
•specially to Cupid (more properly Amor) or 
EroS| the classical flod of love* and more rarely 
to Venus or Aphrodite* the goddess of love. 

Lam made those hollow^ If himself were slaiu, 

He might be burled In a tomb so slmiile. 

8hak . , Venns inu Adonis, 1, 848. 
All thoughts, sll passions, all delights, 

Whatever stln this mortal frames 
All are bat ministers of Love, 

And feed his sacred tlame. Ceitridga, Love. 

5. An embodiment or arepresentation of Onpid; 
one of a class of beings ^tically imaffinea as 
devoted to the interests of lovers* and depicted 
as winged boys. 

I mote perceive how, In her glaunoing sight, 
Legions of Iovm with lltUe wlnjrs did fly. 

^wiuer, Bonneta xvL 

6. Gratification of a sexual passion or desire* 
as in an illicit relation. 

Come, let ns take onr fill of Um, until the morning. 

Prov. vfl. 18. 
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p^te sex); strive to win the affection ot-^To plavm 
love, to play a ime, as at cards, without itakea^lyB. 
1 aim 8. £m, PraOHadian, AffwAmenl; ApStha, 
Fandmta, DavoUan; fnendihlp, kindneHu tendemesa de- 
light, purity, oharl^ (theological^ As between pe^ 


the widest Tvnga, both in degree and in kind, 
the weakest .mdffeegon goes a little further, but is only 
a preperatory liking or readiness to lova AttoeAinent hsi 
much of the notion Implied In its derivetion ; it is a love 


MiviiiiiBiiv * IV ifvm uoafiw wuMi AMWvnfnvvw 

and especially e^faeUim are often the refined and mellowed 
fruit of the pamn of love, ^mdneat, ortginelly a fool- 
ish tendemoBS, is not yet altogether redeemed from that 
Idea: it may be an unreaaoniiuc and doting attachment 
and is never veiy high in qnaUty. l>evoUan is a sort of 
consecration or dedication to the object of otie’e feeling, 
an Intense loyelty, as to a euperior— a oonstant eervloe. 
Sec rsleefMa 

love^, e. t [< ME. loccn* UnHen, < AS. IqflaHf 
praise* value, upraise (m 08. Itthhda n OHG. 
loMn, lohdn, mmG. G. U>hm Icel. lofa b Sw. 
loA>a SB Dan. lave, praise); of. Iqf, n.* j>raise; 
akin to lafian, love* let^, dear, eto^ < Tout, y 
tub, ha pleasing: see lom\ lief, leape’i,fhrlaugh.] 

1. To praise; commend. 

Al tolled thii god, with ioyfal mode, 

And eeyut olyn icho bare the rode. 

UdyRoodi^ E. T. S-XP- »- 

2. To praise as of value; prise; aetapriceon. 

The eullere [aeller] Imeth his thing dere. 

Old Eng, BowiUm (ed. MorriiX U. 91S. 
I few, ae a ehapman towM his ware that he wyll sell, 
.. ofhewemoohetowyou Itat ‘ 


Jefais. Come, 
le fiiotei vonsY 


, sue eombien 

I tow you it net eo dere ae it ooste me; 


7t. Akindness; something done in token of love. 

What good tow may I perform for you? 

8hJ[„ K. John, Iv. 1. 40. 

6f. A thin silk stuff. One variety* soft and trans- 
lueent* was used for veils. Beeioee-Hfrbon,-— 9, 
Id some games* nothing : a term indicating that 
no jioiuts have been scored: as, the game wan 
two, love (that is* two points on oiio side and 
nothing on the other); me all (all the players 
have failed to score).— 10. An old game in 
which one holds up one or more fingers, and 
another, without looking, guesses at the num- 
ber. Daviea, 

The oountpyrnen’i play of holding up our fingers (dimlca- 
tlone digitoniin, i. o. the play of tow). 

N, BMtoy, tr. of Colloquies of Erismus, p 166i. 

11, The plant ClmaHa Vitdtba, the virgin’s- 
Iwwer OT ttye lCT>joy.-^^ o^ 

I uulversalised’fonn of *'for 
I," eto.X by all means. 

Alaok, where are you? speak, an if you hear ; 

Speak* qf all towf/ I swoon almoet with fear. 

8hak., M. N. U.. U. 8. 108. 
And saiiL Sir, for all tows, 

Let me thy pnsoneree seen. 

SVrFbmmSrae. (HolHiwII, under off-tomi.) 
VSf lOVeb out of sfleotioDate oonildention; henoe. for 
Milng; withoot oompenwtlon or peymeiit— love 

afleotioii ; etuunored. 

If he be not fn tow with lome woman, there is no be- 
lieving old rigns : a' bniahee his hat o' inorninge. 

BAaS., Much Adp, ilL 8. 4a 
p^onnod wtUi 


Dower or iirBiTeiarB-joy,_i 

teorvL-FlUBlly eff love, 


I wolde bo glodde to bye tome ware of yon, but you tow 
■11 thyngos to dere. Pougrow. 

lOYeability* loveabla, etc. See lovaUUty, etc. 
love-affsir (luv <4 special experi- 
ence of love; the sum of the incidents having 
to do with being in love with any person. 

Confer at large 

Of all that may oonoern thy Um-afirtm, 

8hok„ T. oTot V., ill, ]. 864. 

loT6-appl6 (luv'ap^'l), n. An old name of the 
common tomato* l/ycqpersieum escideniuin, 
loT6-bagtf ff* A charm to procure love. Nares* 
Another aik't ma who was somewhat bolder. 
Whether I wore a lam-bagga on my shoulder? 

Mvmnm JMiaim (16&0X 

love-bird (luvH^^rdl^ n. A little parrot or par- 
rakeet. remarkable for the affection it shows for 
its mate. Many speoies of different genera have this 
trait. They are ell of diminutive sine. The American 
love-birds bdong to the genus PtUUuula, and some of 
them have also been oslled They are such as 

P. paaonina, with several rdated species or varletieiL and 
P. purpwralta. The true love-btrdi belong to the reeulot- 
od genus Agapomto, all of which are Afnoan. They are 
such as A, eana, A, puUafia, and A, rwinAamtana, (See 
out under AgwiornA.) The most fsmiliar of these is A, 
puUaHa, scareeiy 7 inches Iom, bright*green with a rose- 
red face and throat, ooralllne bill, gray feet, and shortround- 
ed tail, whioh when sprrad shows a red field bmtlernd 
with a snhterminal bar of blaok. It thrives on canary-seed, 
and makee a charming pet, Another group of love-birds 
inhabits the Eist Indian arohlpelaga New Oulnoa, and 
Austrslla, and represents divisions of the genus Pttttoaula 
(in a large Benae)oaUed Oyeiaptitta and Pa^niie. Such are 
& d<<yAfAalmflof the Aiu lalands. P.tiiafaccraifi.etc. Ibe 
moat diminutive of parrota, NtuUanui pypnesa, oelongi to 
theaamemupasthelait. Alaotow-pcmriMwI.Icnviiar^ 
love-broker (lav'brO'kAr), n. One who acta as 
agent between lovers. 8kak., T. K., iii. 2. 89. 
love-cauiet (luv'kftz), n. A lovo-affair. Shak,, 
As you Like it, iv. 1. 97. 
lovo-cbarm (luv^chUrm), n. A charm by which 
love was supposed to be excited; a philter. 
lovo-^fliild(mv'ohll^,fi. Achildof iilioitloye; 
a bastard. [Prov. Eng.] 
love-dart (luv'dllrt), n. An org^ of many 
pulmonate or terrestrial gastropous* as snails: 
technically called epicutum amaris. See the 
quotation. 

A curious organ is a pyriform muscular sao, coatalniug 
one or two Blender ooniosl styles, whioh can be thrust oul 


lovodotter 

lovo-flsaft(iiiv'«st)*n. 1 

GhristUuos, a meal eaten In token of brothexly 
love and charity, originally in connection with 
the holy oommunion, and having in oommon 
with it the name of the Lord’s Supper. See 
agape^, 1.— 8. An analogous service field at in- 
tervids by eome religious denominations as the 
Moravian!^* the Meuiodists* and some (lerman 
Baptists. Tfae_ptoviBion is usually very simple, eonsiit- 
ing of bread wna water, sometimes with tea and ooffea 
Singing and the interebange at religious experlenoe ao- 
company the reiNwt. 

loVB-fisatt (luv'ffit)* fi, A deed or act of love; 
a wooing. 

Every one his tow-/«af will advanoe 
Unto his several mistress. 

8hak„ L L. L* V. a 198. 

love-flowar (]uv'flou^6r)* n, A plant of the ge- 
nus Jgapanthua, Also called Jfliean Uly, 

love-grass (luv'grks)* n. A grass of the genus 
Eragroatia, 

love-in-a-inist (luv'in-a-mistM,fi. Thefennel- 
fiower* NigeUa damaaSena, Also called deril- 
(n-a-busA.— West love-in-MUlst, one of the 

passion-flowers, Pomipoirafmiuaa. 

love-in-a-pnold (luv'i>^-S*-pus'l)* n. Some as 
love^fho-miaU 

love-in-idleness (luv'ln-rdl-nos)* n. The plant 
Viola tricolor, the heart’s-ease. 

Yet mark'd I whore the holt of Cupid fell ; 

It fell upon a little western flower. 

Before milk-white, now purple with love’s wound, 
And maidens call it tose-fn-latofieaa 

Shak., M. N. IX* IL 1, 168. 

lova-jnioet (luv'jOs), n. in the quotation, the 
juice of the flower love-in-idleness, the appll- 
oation of which to sleeping eves was supposed 
to cause love for the first living object seen 
after awaking. 

But hast thou yet latch’d the Athenian's eyes 
With the toiM-A«iM, as 1 did bid thee do? 

SAoA., M. N. D., lit & 87. 

love-knot (luv'not)* n, [< ME. loveIcnoUo; < 
love'^ + Jenof^,] 1, A knot tied as a symbol of 
loyalty in love; a true-lovers’ knot. 

Another divlnat^method emp 


ens Is to Bleep in a oounW in which they do not nsaslly 
reside, and to knit the left garter round the right leg 
Btoeking, leaving the other gaitor and stocking untouched. 
• , . And if raws fail not he (the future huilNuid] will 
appear in a (fream with the insignia of his profession, 
(lay gives a olaasical example of tying the lom-Jmot, for the 
piupoeo of confirming a lover in his paselon. 

Hampton, Medll .^vi Kalendaiium, 1. 151. 

8. A knot or bow of ribbon given or worn as a 
sign of loyalty or affection* or as a decoration. 
** What is holychurohe* frendT* quoth ioh. "Charity” he 

" Igf^nSl Lone, and Leaute in o by-loyiie and lawe, 

, of leaute and of leel by-leyne," 


A toue-Atiottst 


P(an Plowman (CX xvill. 197. 


Leg and arm with tow-tototo gay. 
About me leap’d and laugh'd 
The modish Onj ‘ ‘ 


ipld of the day. 

Tmnikon, Talking Oek. 


through the aperture of the see ; tb w are found in oertain 

roe each other’s skin. iSiey 

Pateoa, ZodL dsss., p. Isa 


analli, and with them they ^eroe c 
are known as lomAartt, 




^ttdttlantB.->8en8lttv 

t oman and tha loww anlmala.- 
belwew ttmn, they have no ] 


deal of llnw toff Msffii Will and 
^ WMffea leeaHwag, Vinliilaiia zvIL 


love-davt (luv'dfi), fi. [< ME. love day; < lovei 
+ day,j A di^ appointed for the amicable 
adiustment of disputes between neighbors by 
arbitration ; a day for reconciliation. 

Mo lovt’daytt and aeordea 
Then on Initnunentee ben cordos. 

Chaamr, Houae of Fame, 1. 086. 

This day shall he a km^day, Tamora. 

mwZ, m And., L 1. 481. 

love-drlnkt (luv'drlngk), n. A drink to excite 
love: a philter or love-^tion. 
love-fkvor (luv'fft^vqr), n. Something given 
to be worn in token of love- 
Baok’d with tow/s«sra Hall, Satires, i. Si 


My light glove on his casque of steel. 

My tora-Jmff on his gpoar t 

WWtttor, The Hero. 

Lovelt (luv'el)* n. [< ME. lovel, < OF. lovel, 
louvel, louveau, < MIu. lupellua, a young wolf* 
dim. of L. lupvs (> F. loup), a wolf: see lupm 
The word lovel remuins as the surname Lovel,] 
Wolf : a common name formerly for a dog. 

Aeoording to Btowe^ p. 847. Wlllism Colllngboroe was 
ezeonted in 1484 for writing the following oouplet on the 
Ung’s ministers: 

"The Ratte, the Catte, and AowiI our dogge 
Buie all Inland under the hogge.” aalUwtlL 

lovelaoe^t* n, [ME. luflace; < love^ + laoe,] A 
love-lmot; a love-token. 

Thus, quen pryde sohal me piyk. for prowea of armea 

The loke to Ufis Wflaet sohal lathe my hert. 

air Oawaynt and TAe Orton KnUght (E. E. T. 8.X L 9488. 

Lovelftce^ (luv^ftB), n, [So called after Love- 
lace, the hero of Biohardson’s novel ^'ClarisBa 
Harlowe.”] A fine-mannered libertine; a rak- 
ish but agreeable man of the world. 

lOVe-lMfif Guv'lAs)* ft. A sweetheart 
So soone ae 17thon*B tow-toSM gan diiploy 
Hwopallooloaralnhereast^tbroDiB. _ 
Mir.farMaga,,p,77V, 

10Taew(li>y'les),a. [< Iwei + -tew.] l.Void 
of love ; unloving; wanting tenderness or kind- 


Elght yaon of tomlsw and unoouj|jroiriMii^ ^ ^ 

8t. Not loved; not attracting love; unlovable. 

Thaea are m-ISvonred to see to; and as toeffsm aa 
thw be, th«nr are not without eome medlolnable virtuei.^ 

BtXkmA, 

love-letter (luv^let^Or)* n, A letter profbssiiig 
love; a letter of oourtwip; a billet-donx. 


lovt-liM-UMding (luv'Us-blfi'dlng), h. A 
name of the red amaranths, Amaranfug oauda- 
tK8 and A. GangeHom^ with crimson spikes and 
(sometimes) foliim, and small annual roots. 
Owing to the weak root, thej often fall and lie 
prostrate in the garden. 

]ovi^(luy'H.lif^ odv. [< ME. 

4- In a lovely manner; anuAly; in a 

manner to excite love. [Bare.] 

Bot Iff Arthurs ouoiie ayeres thsr-aftyre 
Bwyns to the Etnporoon with hononmbls kyngii; 
lAushte hym ops falls lotA^y with lurdlloDokn^httsi, 
Aneioddo hyms to ths layersL thare tho kyng iysgsa. 

jrorti IftStttv (E. E. £ 8.), L 2298. 

loyellneiB (luv^li-nes), n. The character of be- 
ing lovely; mental or physical attractiveness; 
capability of exciting love or strong admiration: 
as, feznale loveHnew; the lowUneea of the rose. 
Ber ffsntle limbs did She undrsai, 

And lay down hi horhiMWiiaw. 

CbMdss, ChrlitabSl, L 
In UnOtnm of perfect deeds. 

Tennyuant In Memorisnii azxvL 
. «RyB. Bee Ims^i and b«aut(fuL 
lonllng (luv'ling), n. [< love^ + A 

little love; a beloved or lovable being. 

These froUke iouaieipi fralffhted neata doe maka 
SyhMr, tr. of Du £ 0 x 200*0 We<^ il, The Magnlfioenoe. 

lov6**lodc (luv'lok), n. 1 . Formerly, a long and 
flowing lock on a man’s head dressed separately 
from the rest of tho hair, purled or tied with 
a ribbon, sometimes with several bows, and 
allowed to hang down over the neck and in 
front of tho shoulder, it was aatial to wear bat on& 
and this was the mark of a man of oarefnl and elegant 
dreao daring the tlmt hall of the aerenteonth oentiiiy. 
In some Inatancea two Were worn, one on each side. Also 
called JFVvneAiodk 

Bow, sir, will you be trimmed? Win yon have . . , 
your ZomWcelfli wreathed with a silken twist, or shaggy to 
lUl on your shoulders? Midas, OL 8. 

2. Kow, a separate lock hanging conspicuously 
on the head of either a man or a woman. 

Her hair . . . escaped in one vagrant fowZoek, perfectly 
onrled, that dropped over her left shoulder. 

IFgMs Gbttitii, Armadale, n. 884. 

107e-loni(luv'16m},a. Forsaken by one’s love; 
forlorn, pining, or suffering from love. 

The lo«e4om nightingale 
Nightly to thee her lad song monmeth weU. 

^ MHUm, Comus, L 884. 

love-lomness Guvadm^nes)! n. The state of 
being love-lorn. [Bare.] 

It was the stoiT of that fair Oootanm who In her foea-lem- 
wsw dealred to live no longer. Osorpe BNot, BomPla, bd. 

lovely^ (luv'li), a. [< ME. lovely, Iwelieh, h^i, 
< As. lovely, < lofu^ love: see lwe\ n., 
and -Zyi. The AS. Udfik, dear, pleasant (b OS. 
liofitk, liohltk = OFries. liqfUk, fi¥tieB*Jfe^/lyek 
B D. Wem B OHG. Uubm, Uupim, MHO. llep- 
Ikh, G. lieblieh, lovely, s Dw. Sw. WUg, pleas- 
ant, as Goth, liubalaih, lovely), is a diff. word, < 
le^t E. Uqft dear, + ~Ue, E. 4yi.] 1. Fitted to 
excite love or emotion; possessing or oharac- 
terized by ex^giug qualities; lovable; attrac- 
tive; charming: as, a lovely woman; a lovely 
view; a kmly dress. 

LovAy or ehle to be lovyd, amahnia, dUlgibllla. 

iHwiipi. Parc, 

A lusty ladde, a atately man to aee, . . . 

Beganuo to woo my alstor, not for wealth. 

But for hlr face waa lovely to behulde. 

Oac^ne, Steele Glas (od. Arber% p. 61. 
_qaa gem love a man? 


^Yee^tf the It^y, 

HU.... kOT' * ' 

FI 

Nothing loeeMw can be fbund 


That is, be honest, modest. 

Wlldgooae Chase, 1. 8. 


In woman than to atady hoosebold good. 

irgiom p. L., lx. m 

9. Attractive to appetite or desire; enticing; 
inviting. [OoUoq.] 

Come, let's to rapper. Coma ny friend Ooxidon, this 
Troot looks lovely. J. Walton, Ciim|dete Angler, p. 86. 

8t. Loving; tender. 

Many alM!y look on hem he oaatei. 

CKaseer, Mlller*a TSla L IMl 
Sam and Jonathan ware hmely and pleasant in Iheir llvaa. 

8aam.L8S. 

Baal the title with a loMiy klaa! 

BkaS.,T.ciftho8.,lil.S.186. 
■*lyil. L AmtabU, iMcAyicne quotation from Arohblshpp 
Trench under omtaNe): Bondioma Pretty, eto. (aee baov* 
lOW): pleailng, oharming, fair, 
lowojf^ (luv^), ads, t< ME. lovely, litva9oAd,litf- 
lycA, < AS. iH^Woe, lovely, < Iq/Ko, a., lovely: see 
a,] 1, Bo as to induce or excite love; 
vevy beautifully or pleasantly. 

0 thou weed, 

Who art so lovaiy fair, and smell'at so sweet. 

BAok, (MmUo, iv. 8. 881 

9f. Lovingly; kindly. 
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XigtliplyaAadottiL Alenga Ithapvaya 

A quit ao thy wyUe 1% we aohal wyt mr. 
atrOmcayneilld Mo Qrctn Ktciykt (B. B. T. B.X L 964. 

lOTtly^ a^< ME. lovely, praiseworthy: < hve^ 
+ 4y^ J worthy to be prais^ HomweU. 
Imre-makillg (luv^mft^king), a. Courtship, 
loeeman (luv^man), n. [<love^, e., + obj. man.] 
The common goosegrass or cleavers, ChUtim 
Aparine, 

l0We-llultGh(luv'mach},a. A marriage founded 
upon love; a marriage into which convenience, 
money considerationa, ete., do not enter, 
lovemoilgert (luv'mimg'g6r), n, [< love^ + 
moHger.y One who deius in affairs of love; a 
go-between In courtship, [Bare.] 

Thou art an old km-monycr, and apeakaat akllfnlly. 

3haC^L.L.,ti. 1:868. 
Loven’i lanra. See larva, 
toe^parrak^ (Inv'par'^k^t), n. A love-bird, 
lore-parrot (luv'par'qt)| a. a love-bird, 
lore-plant (luv^plant), a. l. A name of the 
showy Bonth Afnoan portulacaoeous plants of 
the genns Anaoampmoa, common in cultiva- 
tion,— 9. Tho Vio^rian bine creeper. Corner 
yperma volMle, an evergreen twining plant of 
Australia. 

lore-potion (luv^po^shon). a. A potion or 
draught designed to excite love; a philter. 

We waato our beat yean in diitUli^ the iweeteat flow- 
ers of life into kuc-poUent. Lonyfmoiv, Hyperioo, lU. a 

lorer^ (luv'dr), a. [Also dial, or obs. lovyer; < 
ME. lover, lovyere, Ittfer, < loven, lovien, love : see 
love^ and -eri, -Idfi, -yer,] 1, Cne who loves; 
one who has a feeling of love or earnest liking 
for any person or thing; a zealous admirer: as, 
a lover of good men or of Christianity; a lover 
of books or of science; a lover of wine. 

Thai ihetuf crlat harewide hdle. 

And ledde hiae louarw to paradila, 

Bymaa to Virytn, et& (B & T. aX P* 99. 
He of Windheeter 

la held no great good locer of the arChbiahop’a. 

BAok., Hen. vm., iv. 1. 104. 

2. Spedfioally, one who is enamored ; a person 
in love: now used in the singular almost ex- 
clusively of tho man, though formerly also of 
the woman, while the plur^ is still commonly 
used of both: as, a lover and hie sweetheart ; a 
pair of lovers. 

It 1 freely may diicover 
What would please me in a loear, 

I would have her fair and witty. 

B. Jtmion, Poetaster, iL 1. 
Whore la MaA Antony? 

The man, my loear, with whom I rode anbllme 
On Fortune'! neCk. Ttnnycon, Fair Women. 

lOTOr^i 91. An obsolete form of haver. 
lover^i a. An obsolete comparative of litf. 
loTOrod (luv'Ard), a. [< hver^ + -ed®.] Pro- 
vided with or having a lover. 

Who, young and aim^e, would not be so km^df 

BMk., Lover's Complaint^ L 88O1 

lovo-rlbbon (luv'rib^qn), n, A narrow gauze 
ribbon with satin stripes, 
loverly (luv'8r-U), a. [< lover + 4yh'] Like a 
lover; suitable for a lover; lover-like. [Bare.] 
Said the chief abraptly, "I want only heriOlL** ... A 

loveryt (15'v8r-i), 91. Same as louver. 

For now be makes no count of perjurlca 

Hath drawn false lights from pftob^blaim 

Glased hishialded ware, cogs, swearea, and lies. 

Man^ Booarge of VtUaiiie, IL 6. 

love^oene Guv'sBn), w. A marked exhibition 
of mutual love; an interview between lovere: 
a pictured, vrritten, or acted representation of 
such an interview. 

*'Mlnd yoar own work, my dear," said her hnOband, 
gently. Oiroe resumed a ibiie-sesns between AdMe and the 
tender format Barmy, Singleton Fontenoy, L a 

lovo-ihaA (Inv'shkft), 91. A shaft or dart of 
love; speoiflcally, Cupid’s arrow. 

A certain aim he tobk 
Atafair veetal toronedby the wait, 

love<dddk (luv'sik), a, 1. Blok or languishing 
with love or amorous desire: as, aloee-oiog 
swain. 

To the dear mlstresa of my toco^Uk mind, 

pSyden, tr. of VirgU's Bdognes, ill 108. 

2, Eipreaaive of languishing love. 

Where nlgbtlngaleB their kmokk ditty sing. Pnglfii, 
l0V9-Biflikll6BB (luv'iik'nes), 91 . Amorous lan- 
guor; siokness or longing caused Iw love. 
lovOBome Huv^sum), a. [Also dial, looeomo, he- 
eomi < ME. htfkom, < AS. Utfkum, lova- 


low 

ble, < Iq/k, love: see hve^, n,, and -eoiae.] 1« 
Lovely; winsome. 

ukamtr, TroUoa v. 488. 

One praised her anoleib one her eyes, 

One her dark heir and looMome mi^ 

Ibniigioii, The Beggar HakL 

9. lioving; manifeating love or affection. 

The thousand bright-leaved thrnbi that twined their 
arms together in loessomstangleq. HMglale, BOtbeq, viL 

loveiomaly Giiv^sum-li), adv. Lovingly. 

Bae Bosmor took her slsteiHKHi^ 

Bet him iwon his knee ; 

He dappit him sae MfUmdy. 

He tnnied baith blue and biaa 
Hocinsf Hafnumd (Child's Ballada I* 8B6L 

lovo-BOng (luv^gbng), n. A gong expressive of 
love ; an amatory poem. 

love-Bpoll (luv'spel), n, A spell to induoe love. 

lova-gnit (luv'sflt), 91, (Courtship; solicitation 
of union in marria^, 

Gloten, whose kno-ndt hath been to me 
As fearful as a aiege. Shak„ C^bdine^ UL 4, 188. 

love-tap (luv'tap), n, A Blight blow given as a 
caress. 

love-tlckt (luv’tik), 91. A love-tap. 

Lord, it the peevish Infant lights and flies 
With anparu weapona at hla mothera eyea 
Her ftowna (half mix'd with mllea) may chance to 
An angry loes-dck on bia arta, or aa 

Quaria, Bmblema, iiL 6. 

love-token (luv'te^kn), n. A gift in memory 
of or as a sin of love. 

love-tootkt (Tuv'tbth), 91. An inollnation to love. 

Bdeeve me^ PhUautus, I am now dd, yet have I In nw 
head a taes-taoM. Lyhi Buphuea and hia Bn^land, 

love-tree (luv'trfl), 91. The Judas-tree, Cereh 
Biliguastrum, 

love-tront (Inv'tront), n. The pilchard. 

It hai been termed a love trout when impres a ed on a 
token itruok at Love in the reign of Charlee XI. Pay, 

love-worth wtrth), 91. Worthiness of love. 
Homer for hlmsdf should be bdov’d, 

VTho ev’ry sort of Ioos-motM did oontain. 

CAqpman, Iliad, To the Baeder, L 78. 

love-worthy (luv^wAr^THi), a. Lovable; fltted 
to inspire love. 

loving (luv'ing), p, a, 1. Feeling love or ten- 
der regard; affeotionBte: as, a looliip friend.* 
2. Expressing or manifesting love or kindness: 
as, loviny wora^ a loving oaresa. 

loving®t, 91, [ME. hvunge, < AS. hjimg, prais- 
ing, appraising, verbid n. of hflan, praise: see 
lo^,e.] Praise; honor. 

For to Wynne me locoynq 
Bothe of emperowre and of kynge. 

jr5. CtoUoS. FLU. 88,2. m (HollML) 

loving-cup (luvMng-kup), 91, A wine-cup In- 
tended for several prsons to drink from and 
to pass from hand to hand. It is commonly 
made with several handles. See parthfpoup. 
loving-kindness G^Y^ing-klnd^nes), 9i. Kind- 
ness which sprags from and manifests personal 


love ; used in Scripture to describe ( 
to his people. 

Bjkiing-kMnm wffl X not uttacly take fron^te ^ 

lovingly (luv’in^li), adv. With love or affeo- 
tion; affectionately. 

lovingneiB (luv'ing-nes), 91. A loving manner; 
affe^onate bearing or conduot. 


The only two bandi of good-wni, loveltneae and l e eft Mi 
fiaar. gfr A WiMiF. Axoadl^ 

lovyer (luv'yAr), ft. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of hver^, Ckauoerx 

low^ (15), V, i, K ME. knten, < AS. "hUlwan 
D. hpjen a MLG, hien, lugen ss OHG. i'~‘ 
1510091, MHG. luogen, lUewen, lii^n, Uien i 
hlda, bellow, low: prob. of imitative origin,] 
To utter the soft bellow peculiar to animals <A 
the cow kind; moo. 

I'd rather hear that oow to leia 
Than hs'e a! the kine in Fyvie. 

Andrew Laimimlo (Onild'a BeUada XL ISOa 
The aober herd that low'd to meet their yoong. 

Q o k Udtk, Oas. Vfl., L 118 . 

10W^(l5),e. [<loioi,p.] The bellow of oattle; 
a moo. 

BollJove, sir, had an amiable low. 

BMi:,liaohAdo,v.4.4SL 

low® (15), o. and a. [< ME. hwe, Umgk, huh, 
Idh, hge, lawe, lagk, Idk (not in AS*, ana prob. 
< Soimd.); h 0F%8. lege, loeh m D. klof m 
MLG. IM, U^raMD. hegk, hsgkmWt.UgJtys, 
hech 0 loel. Idgr m Sw. Up aa Dan. los, 1^ 
lit.H^riu|;’ (low), from ^ ve^AB.N^^ 


He^ 


[eel 
Gf. Imoi 


it. pi, Idinh ete.L Bel eeo 
lopl|from the same wteeifi^ . 
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flenee ImrS, Uhm, «te.] L a. 1. 
bdng Mow the general or natural 
plane ; deprened in place or position ; at Home 
oepth or distance dowdwara; deep: as, low 
ground; a lowmlley; the lower reglonB, 

Z . . . (dksn let thee In the loti perti of the aerth. 

Eiek. xxTl. sa 
The loiMit bottom ihook 
Of Brtbiu. MOtan, K L., U. 88S. 

8, Below the usual standard of height; falling 
below the customary level or position: as, a 
low bow ; a low tide (that is, an ebb-tide unusu- 
ally dei^Bsed); low tide or loir water (used 
absolutely, without an article, for the Rtate of 
the tide or the water at its greatest normal de- 
pression of level). 

Giving phuie to fleiare and low bending. 

SMt,, Bon. V., Iv. 1. 

In oonilderlng any tide we And, eqMNdnlly In eituarlea 
that the IntervM from high to low water !■ longer than 
that from Ibn to faJgh water. Uneye. ML, xjult SS8* 

8. Not high in position; not far above a nat- 
ural or generally recognised plane or level : an, 
the sun is low (that is, not far above the hori- 
son); a bird of low flight; a low Hholf. 

The weaknea of our ihlp, the iMuXnea of our laylers, and 
oar Ignorance of the ooaat, earned vs cany but aleiraiylc. 

Quoted Id OapL John Smith's Works, LIOS. 

A glimmering land, 

Lit with a low large moon. 

Tsnn/fson, Ihdaoe of Art 

4. Not high in upward eictent; having little 
vertieal extension; of no great height; mod- 
erate or defleient in altitude or stature; not 
lofty: opposed to hiffh, lofty, and tall: as. low 
hills, plants, or trees; a low house or wall; a 
man of hw stature; a hne foreliead. 

Lengei an at layiere, and lokca one the wallyi 
Whare tb^ ware lawsetM the lodea to aualUe. 

ITcirCe Arthurs (E. E. T. B.), 1. Sm 

He was rather foie than taU. 

0. Mother, Mag. Chrla., 111. 1. 

A law, lean, awarthy man ii he. 

Whmr, Mogg Megone, L 
Low knoUi 

That dimpling died into each other. 

Tsnnymn^ Aylmer’i Field. 

6. Not high in a scale of reckoning; below the 
usual rate, reckoning, or value; moderate; 
meager; cheap: as, low wages, rates, prices; a 
low estimate; wheat was low. 

The lalarlei were too low to afford even thou indul- 
genoei which are ncoeuaiy to the healili and comfort of 
Botoi^a in a tropical climate. Jfocatday, Lord Clive. 

6. Not high in number ; indicating or indicated 
by a small number ; expressed by numerals in- 
dicating few: as, a low number; low latitudes 
(those expressed in Urw numbers, and there- 
fore near the equator).-^?. Not high in grade, 
position, station^ state, or account; of imerior 
grade; humble m rank; lowly: as, people of 
lots estate; the lower classes; the lower walks 
ofUfe. 

Tboa blit made him a little lower than the ongela 

A. vllL 5. 

Both law and high, rich and poor, together. !*•. xlix. 2. 
Why then wai this forbid ? why, but to awe? 

Why, bat to keep yc law aiid ignorant? 

MUUm, P. L., i*. 704. 

6. Not high in character or condition, (a) Not 
ftdl or strong; lacking in fullness strength, or force; 
weak; feeble: depressed: ai. low fortune: low hopes; a 
lew pulse or state of health ; low splrlU ; hia affairs are at 
alcw ebb* 

This exceeding posting day and iilgbt 
Must wear your spiriti low. 

Shah., Airs Well, r. L £. 

Their sinking state and tow affaira 
Oui move your pity, and provoke your oaree. 

A/Oison, £ of Virgira Oeoigics, Iv. 
(b) Hot haughty or proud ; meek ; lowly, 
for lone of her [their] lows hertls oure lorde hath them 
graunted 

Here penannoe and her porgatorle here on this ortho. 

JHsrt JVowman (D), vU. 104. 

My lord Iblmoutb, .... his generoaitv, good-nature, 
desire of puldie good, and low thoughts of his own wisdom. 

l>isryf Aug. 80, 1668. 
(e) lucking in dignity, refinement, or principle; vulgar; 
groveUiig; i^ect; mean; base: as, low aasoclatei; low 
Mss; a lew companion; lowlife; alow trick. 

If ilMiy are obliged to stop hy day, the boatmen fre- 
auantbr peas away me time in aotlng some low farces. 

Pccode, Desoilption of the East, 1. 16. 

As If nine tsntlis of the oalamlties whioh have befallen 
Ike race bad any other origin than the union of 
Idgh imeiligeiioe with lew dmireu 

Maeasday, Lord Becon. 

8. Not hUffik in ouaBty at degree, (a) Hot exoes- 
Mveurinlanee; nofvlelent; moderate: s% low heat; low 
tsmpsMn; s law fever. 

IM asesi^ei ef Hie inevitshle which is the lowest 
SmmeimSBSL Mm nHphsuf, TuorOenttsman, Hv. 
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(8) In spUes, of slight refrangibHIW (that Is, havin 
rsistlviily giM wave-leugth> (o) In toyie, having 111 
logical extension ; nsirow ; predloableof few objects, (d) 
Hoi rich or highly seasonira; plain ; simple: as, low diet 
(e) Holding Low-ohuroh views. See Aow-ckwromson. 

That variety of evangeiloai clergyman to which the late 
Mr. (Tonybeare gave the name of *^low and slow "—a vari- 
ety which, we believe, flourishei ohie 
counties. 


lleve, flourishei chiefly in the midland 
QwwteHjf Rm, Oct, 1860, p. 40. 


(/) In Mol., of lowly, almple, or genersliied atruoture; 
not high in the scale of organisation; not highly differ^ 
entplatcd or spcoioliicd: as, low ptoUwosn animals; low 
oryptogamio plante, 

10. Of sounds: (a) Not loud; gentle; soft. 

Her voice was over soft 
OenUc, and low— an excellent thing in woman* 

ShS., Lear, v. 8* S78. 

The low moan of an unknown sea. 

Zbfinpeon, Palace of Art 

(h) Belatively grave in pitch ; produced by rel- 
atively slow vibrations; depressed; flat: op- 
posed to high. 

Yon would sound me from my lowsst note to the top of 
my compass. Shah., Hamlet UL A 888. 

B18h and low. SeektyA— fri orflor bitfi mdlowt. 
Bee high—ZjiMf sroa, in mstsor., a region whero the at- 
moipherlo presanre is lower than over the surrounding 
region.— Low basi, soprtao, tenor, either a voice or 
a voice-part of one of theae varieties that extends to an un- 
uiually low pitch, or the lower of two basses, sopranos, 
tenors, etc., in agivon piece.— LOW blast, in smelting and 
other metallurgio operationB, a blast delivered to the fur- 
nace at low pressure aa compared with thopreasurecl the 
blast required when the temperature of thefnmaoe-oharge 
approaohea the meltiim.polnt.— LOW boat, in Wling. the 
boat whoso ocenpants kiu the least game or thefowcit tlah, 
—Low carte, bee oeitsS.— Low caste. BeeixuMS, l- 
LoW oSlebntloiLin theuaage of many Anglican ohnreh- 
ea a celebration m the eucharlst without music or other 
adjuncts : opposed to high eslsbration. Soc Low 
OhurOh, m Low-ehureh, and Mseopal Ohunh, under 
sfdseo^—Loiw odor. Soc color.— Low comedian, 
an actor of farcical comic parta*— Low Oonntrlas, the 
Hctherlanda.— Low dawn. Beedotni.— LowHutdL See 
Vutsh, 5.— Low mbroidoiy, embroidery which is not in 
high ivlief or padded, and Is^thout flics or applicationa 
— Lower oflJM. Seecows.e,— Lowor(lhdk,iiiy^,the 
name given to a member of the Chalk fonnatlon, dla- 
tlngnishod by the absence of flints and by the superior 
hurduoss of the chalk, which is sometimes used for bnlld- 
ing-stona- Lower orltldmi, ottlmltiation, honae, etc. 
Sec the nouna— Lotm SmiMra, ansme sometimes given 
to the Byxaniino empire.— lower greensand, in Sng- 
Mol., a division of the Lower Oretaceoua It lies Iwiween 
the Gault and the Wealden. In the south of England it 
consists of olaya Bandttonei^ and limeatonea, and is in 
part fluviatlle and in part marine. In the northern coun- 
ties It is exoloiively murine. It Is generally considered 
as being the equivalent of the Upper Heocomian (which 


(15), V, [< ME, loiMiii ktwmi, loghea (m 
kegya ■ D. kuum), make low, humble; < 
low^, a. Ct, lower>.j X, trane. 1. To lower. 
The value ot guineas was lewsd from onaand-twen^ 
riifllings and sixpence to onc-and-twenly diillingi. Swi^ 

8. To bring low; humble, 

LmMnd thams-selfe to the Saciummtss of kyriMi 
Eompels, Frose ITeatlaes (K B. £8,)^ p, 4S. 

Ho so . . • 

For the lone of oure lorde IbiMik hym to be ponre. 

He shal bane an bundredfolde of heuene-ryohe hliaae. 

PisnJHewmaniO), xUL 167. 

n. intrant. To go low; deaeend; fi^. 

Fortune hath ener be mnable, 

And male no while atonde stable; 

For nowe It hieth, nowo it lowsth. 

Now stunt vpright now onerthroweth. 

Oowsr, Conf. Amant, viii. 

low^ (Id), n. TAlso dial, lough, law: < ME. low, 
lowe, lawe, < AS. hldw, hUSw, a hill, mound, b 
OS. hleo L OHG. hldo. leo, MHO. Id s Goth. 
hUUw, a mound (grave) ; perhaps b L. oUvue, a 
hill, slope: see cUvoue, aoolivi^, deolMty,'] A 
hill: a small eminenoe; a mound, either nat- 
ural or artificial. The word la now only in provincial 
use. It is found aa an element of aeveral place-names in 
Jow or 4aw, as in Ludlow, LwmmaHaiw, etc. 

Host ssued wuta hot Segor that sat on alcnss. 

The thre ledos ther-in, Loth and his dexter. 

AlHMrvliw Poems (edTMozriBX ii, 002* 
IVe been to the top of the Csldon Law, 

The mldsnmmM^nkht to see. 

Maty Hciem, Fairies of the Csldon Low. 

lOW^ (Id). V. t. [< low^, n.] To heap or pile up. 
BalUwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
low^ (lou), ft. [< ME. lowe, laghe, loghe, < loel. 
lojgi B Sw. Idga b Dan, lue, a fire, ss OHG. 
*ioho, MHG. G. lohe b MLG. Io, lowe b OFries. 
loga, a flame; akin to AS. leg, Ifg, > ME. leye, 


^ht ; M^of ti^!?ioiw wattt. 

Sec felii«.-Tb Ua low. flee 
MU, OrovdiM, eta (see ahkeCL base. 


lower maito and yaras.—L 01 W Bilunan. fleeiWurton. 
-Lower table, flame is culef, 2.— Lower yards, the 
lowermost yards of a veaaeL— Lowflmr,G«nna]I,LatllL 
Soe the nouns.- Low grounaia Seecbundi.— Lowla^ 
Itiide latitude near the eqnator.— low mass, miUliig, 
eta Seethononna— Low-nptintlal systmiLlow-ro- 
slitaaoe syitom. Bee fiiulti^ aro(under imidiiiple),m- 
UmUal, ana rnmnes.- Low rsUoL flame aa basaioU/. 
—Low Steam ateam having a low presmre or expansive 
foroa— Low Sunday, the flonday next after Easter: so 
called beoanaa while Inolnded within the limits of the 
highest of all festlvola that of Easter, It is hy comparl- 
8011 lower cir less exalted than Easter day itself. It has 
been the custom since very ceriy times to repeat most of 
the Easter Sunday service on this day. Offlololly called in 
the Boman Catholic Church Lomintea in ^IMs— that is, 
the Sunday in wMts garments^ from the white robes worn 
in early times by thooe who bad been baptised Just before 
Esiier. Also colled Alb Sunday, Quasimodo, and in the 
Greek Church Anttposeha, the Touohtng efoL ThomaeoT 
the Sunday qf SL Thomas (the goapel being John xx. 19- 
81), and aometimm New Sunday, bsvnpowimrfi Kypioici}, 
Utmly the sseond-Arst Sunday, an expression ilmflar to 
the * second-first flabhoth ' (tmndated fwaotmO Sabbath af- 
ter the first Oof LnkevL L— " 

below the standard hrigl 

See tMdcr.- Low WlBi. 

liel.BBByn, 8(c). Mean, Gfoeegno, eta (see 
{g^l^vU^vn^Vy^mmon, dis^uorsbleb ^eap^ ple^ 

n, n. 1. In eard^laying, a certain card, often, 
but not always, the lowest trump, the holding 
or taking of which confers certain advantages. 
See aiyour8.^2. In fneteor.. same as low area. 
—3. pi. Low level land. HoXwwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
low^ (15), ad/e. [< ME. lowe, louwe, loge, lahejs 
D. laag s Dan. bvO.adv,; < hw^, a.] 1. Near 
themund; not aloft; nothigh: as, to fly lots; 
to aim low. 

Art thou the last of all mankind to know 

That par^ flghta arc wem by aiming lawf 

O, w. uMmss, Hie IMsappolntod Statesman. 

8. In a mean condition: in composition: as, a 
IcMc-bom fellow or lass,-*8. Late, or in time 
approaching the present. 

In that part of the woiid whidi wu first Inhabited, even 
as lew down as Abraham's Gma they wandci^ with tiielr 
flocks and herds. Lotike. 

4. With a depressed voice ; not loudly: as, speak 
lorn,— 6. In music: (a) Not loudly; quietly; 
bMj. (h) At a low or grave ;^toh. 


kfe, etc., a fire (see layS) ; from the root, ^luh, 
of light\ etc.: see lighfi.'} Flame ; fire ; blase. 
[Obsolete or prov. Eng, and Scoton.] 

His ene flammet as the lira or a fuerse low. 
iMticMm qr Avy (E. E. T. 

There sat a bottle in a bole 
Beyont the ingle Ioim. 

Burns, The Weaiy Fund o’ Tow. 

low* (lou), V. i, [< ME. lowen, flame ; < low^, f».] 
To flame; blaze. [Obsolete or prov. Eng. and 
Scotch.] S' . 

A vaaL nnbottom'd, boundless pit, 

FUrd fou o' lowfn* brunstane. 

Bumi^ Holy Fair. 

» • An obsolete preterit of laugh. 

(lou), V. A disleotal form of aHow^. 
lowball (lon'bel), n. r< low^ + betH.] 1. A 
bell used in a certain kind of fowling uy night, 
the birds being made to lie close by the sound 
of the bell ana blinded by a light, so as to bo 
easily taken by a net which is thrown over 
them. 

The fowler’s loicMI robs the lark of sleep. 

W. King, Art of Love, L 47. 

2. A bell hung on the necks of sheep or other 
animals. 

Maria. And I am worse, a woman that can fear 
neither Fetruuhio Furlna nor his fama . , . 

Petru. If you oan cany 't so, 'tli very wsU. 

Bianea. No, yon shall cam i^ sir. 

Petru, Feaca genUelotcM. 

Plefekcr, Tamer Tamed, L A 
How commonly ho who deilrei to bo a Minister lobks 
not at the Work, but at the Wages ; and by that Lure or 
Loulbsl, may be toald fiwm Parish to Parish all (ho Town 
over. Jfikon, ConaideritlonB. 

lowball (lou'bol), V. t. r< lowbell, n.] To scare 
with a lowbell, as birds In fowling, 
lowbolling (lou'boPing), n. rVerbal n. of louh 
heU, «.] Fowling with a lowbelL 
ThliRportrfowlingwith note] . . . some call . . . law- 
kcUlfV/andtheuseolitistogowIthagrcatllgh^ . . . with 
a bell in your other hand, . . . and you must ring it always 
'after one order. 

Quoted in StruMs Sports and Fastlmss, p. 98. 
low-boy (lo^boi), a. It.AWhigandLow-ohuroh- 
man, Davieg, 

No fire and fSggot I no wooden shoes I no.trade-sdileri t 
a low-boy, a low-toy / Jfra OenUim, Gotim Election. 

8. A chest of drawers s^ported on short legs. 
See MoA-hop, 2. [New EngJ 
Low-dllirdE (Id'chflrch), a. Laying little stress 
on church authority and usa^; evangelicali 
used speclfloally ox those in the Anglican 
Ghuroh who are known as LovHfhurehmm, and 
of their principles, 

Low-bhurcUam (15'ph«roh^icm), n. [< Low- 
ohureh + -ism.] Low-church pxuoiples, 
Low-dilirellinui (Id'ohSroh^mfl^, n. One of 
those members ot the Anglican Onureh who do 
not consider possession of the apostolic soc- 
oession essential to constitute a vuid minlstzyi 


Loi^olmidunu 

the aaonmentB and aaenihental rites 
nther ae signs or fqrmbols of jpraoe than as hav* 
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kBUthroi 

[MB. JoiM.i||fD|M 0 «.] lioirty. 


ne» BrU tow^jTlBIf. «• 

ing grm oontaiSed to and lower>t. n. [MB., < OF. tosar, lot, hire, < L. 

oppose saoerd^ra and ^te ritual, low. ioeorv, place, let: see locate.] Hire} reward. ^ 

ISS5.’??!®! tiME. i^; < tew« +.:JgJ.] 


rather tluui with the Bomen Cai 
Optioeed to B0Mur^kmmL 

low-daj (icm n. 

do^e] Aday" 


- iMly when he wti deed Tpon the lowly (16'U), a, ^ 

HAenkmM iUio osUed AmmSS^ !?£ S?Sia. 1 . Not high or elevated: depressed to altttndo, 

»), a. [< los»« + dogCUn^fc- . , ™ <*■ *• *■>* *• *• situation, or position ; lying or being low. 

that is not a dhnreh-testival. ••• As toidn tne motber on bn iowb b«bo, 

swasrthsbsdnofholyred used attributivoly.] I. a. IhprinMsp, pertain- Wbeadesto doth class blstc^loviwersa 


disra u wear the badse of holy red 
a?Kvotlon marked and Sage DelJghta 


ksiG): as, boxes; Unffer’-caae type 
or letters. Usually abbreviated L e. 

IL n. In printing, the kind of type that is 
plao(^ in the boxes of the lower case (see 
6 ); small letters ooUectivelyg as opposed 
to capitals: as, roman or italic Uww^cosb; the 
title^words of this dictionary are set in con- 
densed antique lowet-eim (with capital ini^ls 

low-down nd'donnTf^r^cT^ lSK*0o5^^S^Thwateni^^ 

*Zf^.^fS;^nabythe”;^oph ^ . 

Oalifontla. C.M.acammtm. . it w ill bs teal wsstosr to dsy ; for tbs sky, is rsd snd 


Ate for , , 

The vulgar Xow-dogi audlatliigalnied 
Are left for Labour, Gamea, lud Sportful ShAta. 

Gontfieti (Arber'a £ig. Gamevni 88S). 

lOW-dUntloniBt (Id'di-ld'^pn-ist), n* Bee cM- 
kiMonisf. 

low-down (Id'doun), a. Far down In the sooial 
scale; degnuied; mean. [Colloq.] 

, Her arohaio apeeoh waa perhapa a ihade better than the 
wuhdown language of Broad Bun. 


low-downer (Id'dou^ntojg n. [< Zotc-dotra + 


kwring. 


Mat. xvls a 


-dfl.] A person who is low down in the s^e lowoilngljr (lou^ 6 r-ing-li), ado. In a lowering 
ofew' ' ^ 


[istenoe ; a very rude or mean persons CLo- .^i^Sinner ; ^th cloudiness or threatening gloom. 
oalgU.Ss] ’ a- k loweimoft (Id ^dr-mdst). a. imerL K frncer, 

They are at leaat known by a generic byword aa Poor ejmpar. of hw\ + -mosts] Lower than any 
Whltea or Lom-downm, other; being at the bottom ; ooenpying the low- 

H, L. BfeamwiH Silverado Sqnattera, p ifiL est place, as one of a number or series of things: 
Lowell bftttery-gnn. See nuieh4ne~gun, opposed to uppmnoat: as, the lowermost stones 

lower i, lOTir (lou^dr, lour), v, i, [.< me. loioren, in a foundation ; the lowermost stratum of a geo- 
lowron. Wren (ss Mi), loeren), frown; appar. < logical formation. 

kird.toefw 5 e(E. kwri). and thus ult! 

todfS Vs, q, V.] 1. To irown; scowl 
leu ; watA in sullen silence. 


oompar. of toipS, + tower ton any low^, o.] 


If hlB knaue knelo that ahal his < 

Ho lourotk on hym and axetb 1 
tebyre? J 

Thia eon of anger ImBtnd at the whole aieembly. 

SUnU, Spectator, Ma 486. 
8 . To appear dark or .gloomy; be clouded; 
threaten a storm. 

Now Is the winter of onr dleoontent 
Made glorlotti anmmer by this ran of York ; 

And all the clouds that Icmr’d upon our homo 
In the deep boeom of the ouean borled. 

BSok., Bioh. 111., L 1 . a 
The dawn le overoaat, tho morning lowsro. 

And heavily in oluuda bringi on the day. 

AddWm, Oato, L L 

8 t. To look bad; appear in bad condition. 

Yf this tree lotcv ftr. L, trMiv «tt], an horBcombe wol him 
ohere. PaUadiwtt lluabondrie(fi. E. T. S.^ p. 144. 

4t. To lurk; crouch; skulk. 

We lurkede undyr lee u ffnmnide wreohes I 

Morte AftAtnv (A A T. SwL L 1446. 

6 . To strike, as a clock, with a low prolonged 
sound; toll the curfew. HalUwelL [Prov. Eng.] 
lowerit,lanrt(lou'to,lour),n. r<^eri,v.] 1 . 
A frown; scowl; frowning; sullenness. 

llilloolea wai jealom for Xelmane, not without ao mighty 
a kwer ai that f^ could ylelA Sir P, siSug* 

What women know It not . . . 

How bllaae or hale lyee In their laugh or fom, 
Whilst they inipy their happy blooming llowre? 

ikinM, Compubt of Boaamon^ L 187. 

8 . Cloudiness; gloominess, 
lowar*^ lower, oompar. of lotoS, a. 

Of. highoTf v.j I. frang. 1 . To cause to de- 
scend: let down; t^ or bring down: as, to 
lower the sail of a ship: to lower cargo into the 
hold,~ 8 . To reduce or bring down, as In height, 
amount, value, estimation, condition, degree, 
etc.; make low or lower: as, to kwer a wall (by 


a; appar. < logical formation. 

It. a var. of lowaxy, lour (lou'Sr-i, lou'ri), a. [< 
1; look Bul- Cloudy; threateniug: said of 

[Colloq.] 


Shit, i Ha^^UL 8 . 47. 

Where Ufena glides along the lou^landi. 

i>rvdefir%iield, vlL 1071 
The flower ol iweeteet ^eU la «hy and leudg. 

WordiwofCA Sonneta A 1 
8 . Notof a high order or degree; of humble rank 
or kind; hence, unpretending; rude; mean: as, 
a lowlg swain; a lowly cottage. 

These mial poems and their lowly atnlna 

Drydtn, tr. of Eolognes, vl. 11 . 

That Imperator, Cmar, and Auguitua onoe titlea iote- 
Nsr than that of King, had now become, as they have ilnoe 
xemaiuedftlilet far loftier. H. A.gWMiiaii,yentoe,plSl 

8 . Humble in manner or spirit; free from pride; 
modest; meek. 

Take my yoke upon yon, and leem of me; forlammeek 
and Imtiy in heart. Mat sL IS. 

■ Byn. A Modest resign^, suhmlssiva 

b (16'li), ado. [< ME. loweL, -x *VWS|f, tt.J 
1 . In a humble manner or condition ; humbly; 
meekly; modestly. 

Christ f uU kndy snd meekely washed his diidples ftet 

Woaii,p.Sl 


hwer^ -I- 
weather. 


H< 


/WM,Wo 
even is for thee too high 


To know what pastes there ; he Idwljr wisei 

"teon, f. L., vllL 171 


„ .,a. Or or pertaining 
ELOwn as Low German (see 


Lbw-Gmnan (15‘ 

to the language 

Germany, also, in ithilol, applied to that elass m Aaa hMiUhnnd 

of tonguisof fhloi Low’QjSm Is a »en.bor, KSSttOb'meS, f2 


JfOeon, j 

8 . Without distinction or dignity; meanly. 

1 will show mywdf highly fed and lowly taught 

gAaJr.rASl‘sWell. All 


False dice so loaded 



cattle. 

Kor is Otlrls seen 
In Memphian grove or green, 

TrampUng the nnahower’d graai with lowOips load. 

jratoft Nativity, St 84. 

lowk^, fl. 1 See lould^. 
lowk^, n. See lou!^. 

lowlaad (15'l^d), ft. and a. L n. [Bp. also law- 
land, laUan; sa Bw. Idgland = Dan. lovkind (ef. 
Laaiand, tho name of a Danish island); as low^ 
+ land ^ . j Laud which is low with respect to tho 


spirit animated by no lofty or noble aspira- 
tions or thoughts; groveling; unaspiring; cow- 
ardly; mean. 

lowmostt, g* superl Lowermost ; lowest. 
IowhI, n. A variant of loon^, 
loWH^ (loun), a. [Also toun, and lownd, lowid; 
< loel. logn, a calm.] Calm; low and shelter- 
ed; still: serene; tranquil: as, a town place. 
[Scotch.] 

The night is wondrous lown. 

Sir Rokmd (Child s Ballikto. L 884). 


noighbonng country; a low or level tract of low*necked (Id'nekt), a. Cut low in the neck, 
land: most commonly used in tho plural.— ns ^ a* garment; ddoolletd: applied particularly 
Lowlands, s nsme wpiled spooifloally to the southern to a woman’s dross out low on the shoulders; 


and eastom part of ^tlamir also sometimes to otbw 
smaller regions, geuersUy as a uommon noun. 

n. g. Of or pertaining to the Lowlands, or 
to a low or level countiy: as, Lowland Booteh; 
a lowland race; loiolancf plants or animals. 


opposed to high-necked. 
lOWneBB (Id'nes), n. [< ME. lownesse; < low'^ 
-I- -ness."} The state or quality of being low, in 
any sense of the word. 

lowpe^t, V. An obsolete variant of kmpi, Iqpel. 
lowpeat, n. An obsolete form of loop*. 


A Highland lad my love was born. 


Lowlander (15 ' l^n -der), n. An inhabitant of 


low degree of steam-pressure: as, ahw-presenre 

ansytTiA CIaa Irtafl ■VM.suiMiO.A Ti*isiA<si MSMnuajai.A 



^ What are (hoy hnt drunken BeggersT all that thsy beg 

Die stately flower of female fortitude, being either Lowrt or Bowse (money or drlnkei 

Of perfect wifehood, and pure towUhead. DMmr, Bngliah Vi£nlea (16^ lig. M. 

Ibnnyiw, isa^ lowry^t, n. [Cf. lorey, laurel.^} Spurge-lanreL 


removing a part of the top);' to k>f 6 dr the water t / Cotgrw e. 

in a oanal ?by aUowlug some to run off); to meekness; hun^ity. lowryaaouM),n.; pi. kwWe 8 (-rijB). [Cf.torr^^ 

lower the temperature of a room or the quality ^ * lowly manner; hum- An open railroad box-oar. E. a. Sitight. 


relitf-en- 

y, (a) to scrape or out away, as the sur- 


oe ox a block, in such manner as to leave it 
highest in the middle; or (b) to depress, as any 
psfft of the surfkoe which It is desiim shall 
print lightly from being exposed to a dimin- 
ished pressure. The lowering of the block from the . 

middle to the sidee oausee the jniiinre on Its whole rar- ness. [Rare.] 
^ ^ praotloally equal, and thus admits 
of jMsiwntqi from It without 


pride; humility. tdsplrlt^ dlsheartraed, disraunged, ' 

In kwtittwt of mind let eacd: esteem other better than o. a 

themselvee. HULA A lOW-BpilitOdneiB (lo spir'i-ted-nes), 4 i. A state 


And ihehatb turned from the pride of sintotbe loutinm depryrion ; dejection of mln^ 
The Vaudoto Teacher. linffHmidded (Id'stnd'ed), g. H 


of trul^ VaudolsTeaohw^ lOWHrtmddeil (Id'stnd'ed), a. Having low or 

S. Low state or condition} abjeotness; mean- «rfdofaho«.aonoom. 


The lomUnm of my fortune has not brought me to flat- 
tervioe. Ihryden. 


If. Lowness. 


t. ' See lou^pt. 

(Idth), n. [< W + -Os Cf. kefgkt) 
Beeon, Works, p. 27A^8. jiL 


6 . In mueio, to chan^ from a high to a low a\ •» t a- "tskh. jffaUiwell [Frov.Ei^.] 

pitoh; raeoifioally. in mMsioed notation, to de- WwliVBfl 05 Hvd), a. 1 . Leading a low or i 0 qy.qygrp (15'wArp), a. Same asegi se - W sss. 
presi^ flat: said of changing the signlflcanoe of vulgar. lm*W0nii (15'werm), n. (!) + wersi 


a Btaitdegree or of a noto on such a degree by 
attaohlng a flat to it either in the signMure or 
asMaooidenWs-TOlowwiaieflaf. Bee/apt. 

n. iafrwfit. To foil; Blnk; growless; become 
lower in anyway. 


She than ohooee better company than such lois-ifrMt fel- 
lows ashe. GoMsmOA Vicar, xIA 


In farHery, a 
dilngles. 

8 . Pertaining to or eharaoterlstio of low or vul- Loaurbark. Bea hark^, 
gar life; mean; shabby: as, kHD-llvgd maimers; loiArthriia Ook-eBr^thras), a. 
aloio-Svedtriok. [CqUoq.] ^ ‘ 


worntj 
horscB resemblifri 


slanting, oWque (see fawia), 4- 4p4P^t 





kurthmi 

In tn obliquity of a joint without dialo- 

oanos or snmin, ai in clubfoot. 

IokU (lok'ii^, n, [NLm < Ghr. Blantintf, 
eroBBmsc, oblique, indirect, amluf^ous (> L. 
lamif, dinlocatea); prob. akin to otobs- 

wiae, and to L. oo4^t», Blanting: nee and 
oNique.] 1. In naAol., a diBtoruon of the head 
toward one Bide; wmeok; tortioolllB.— 2. 
[cap.] A (penuB of frin^Uine birdH. (at)Agroiw 
oonudnliiB B BTMt uumber of FrinoiUidm whole hllli 
•re Btontk orowed, or otherwlie notablo* (6) In • re- 
■ftrioted .ienie, the oroMblllii, or thoie IMnffiUidm whoie 
bull are metegnithona In thli mum Curvirottm li • 
wnonjm. The oommon red croublll Is iMota eureOu^ 
Ira; the white-winged oroHbiU ii L. fnio^tora; the parrot- 
eroiibiU of Europe la L. pitycptiUaea, There are aereral 
okhera moitly boreal or alpine birdi, of North Ameriei^ 
Alta, and Europe. Bee out under oroadMU. 

Lo»iad», XiOnUdM (lokHd'j^fi, -t-dfi), n. pi 
Loxia + -am, -<dar.] Same aB Loxi* 

Imrj an (lok'Bi-{^n), a. and n. [< Loana + -an.1 
L a. Of or pertaining to the Loxiinm, AIbo 

n. n. A croasbill or aome other member of 
the LoaeHnm, 

TiWwiiwBB, Loadang (lok-si-rnd. -a'ufi), n.pl. 
QTL., < Loxia + -ina, -am.] A Bubfamily of 
named from the genus LoxiOf con- 
taining a number of grosbeakB, orossbiUs, and 
other finches agreeiim in no definable partiou- 
larB. Also Lomada. LoxUdo}. See Coceotkram- 
Una, 

Iwritwa (lok'Bi-in), a. Same as loxian. 
ItrrrtMrlfiBn [lok's^klfts), n. [< Or. slant- 
ing, *f aAdmf, fracture.] A variety of ortlio- 
olase occurring in grayish-white or yellowish 
crystals at Hammond, St, Lawrence county, 
New York. Named ou the suppositiou that it 
was peculiar in having orthodiagonal cleav- 
age. 

iQKOOOam Gok^s^-kozm), 91, [< Gr. slant- 
ing. + KdofioCt world.] An inatnimeut to illus- 
trate the effect of the obliquitv of the earth’s 
aziB in different seasonB upon tne length of the 

day. 

Iggodon (lok^S 9 -dou), f». [NL. ; see loaBodont] 
1. A MJLVM of sharks. Matter and Henle, 1841. 
—2, A genus of liviim and fossil proboscidian 
mammals, of which the African elephant. JSlo- 
pkas or Ltixodon q/Wcaaod, is the type, distin- 
miiahed from the Asiatic elephant, Elephae or 
Jhalepkas indieua, by the shallow and open in- 
tervals between the ridges of the teeth, the 
cement forming merely a thin coat. See 
edaphaOi eiophant Fiikoner, 1867. Also Loxo~ 
donta, 

lOKOdont (lok's^ont), a. and fi. [< Gr. Acfdf, 
slanting, + bSobg (6davr~) ss E. tooth,] 1. e* 
Having teeth like uose of elephants of the ge- 
nus £o«odofi, 

XL n. An elephant with loxodout dentition, 
as the living African species or any fossil one. 
Loacodunta uok-i^on^t|h fi* 1^** ^ Loxih 
Sme as ZoxodoHf 2. Jf\ Cuvier, , 
lOZOdronie (lok^s^rom), n. [< Gr. >-ofdr, slan^ 
Ing, oblique, 4* dpd/<oc, a running, course, < dpo- 
palv, run.] A loxodromio line. 

Iggodromic (lok-sq^^m'ik), a, [As loxodrome 
*f -to.] Pertaining to oblique sailing, or sail- 
ing by the rhumb: as, loxodromio tables.— loso- 
dnMccllisrtor prqleotloa, aobartornroJeotlonluiT- 
Ins thaprppcrty (among othara) tbataitnight line drawn 

cm It oomiponda to a aptral on the aphere whloh lnto^ 

— ^ ^ 
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lozoloiiliodoilt (lok-B^-lof^^ont), a. [< Or. 
Xofdc, slanting, oblique, + Xd^op, a orest, + 
bMg (bdovr-) s E. tooth,] In odontog,, oblique- 
ly lophodont: applied to a form of dentltfon, 
as in Loxolophodon or Uintattarium, in which 
the upper molars have the anterior internal 
tubercle connected by oblique crests with two 
external tubercles, the posterior internal one 
being rudimentary or wauti^. 

Lozopa (lok'sops), n, [NL.,< (afr. fdanting, 

oblique, + utf, eye, face.] X. A genus of birds 

S eouliar to the Sandwich Islands, belonging to 
tie family IHeaida^ having the bill like that of 
a linnet. £. aoaelMfi la called the aoerlat vmptf. It la 
a amall bird, 4| inobea long, of an ciniige and rufona oolong 
tiou. L, nma and L, amrea are other ipedea. The bird 
of Bow lalaiid, fonneilv named hoxem inoratUOt U now 
known M PinaroMoi inornatiit, J,Xlabantt, 1847. 

2. A genus of plant-bugs of the family CapeidWt 
having the head undilated and the beak extend- 
ing to the hind border of the metapectus. They 
are all European. /'Yoder, 1858. 

Lozosoma (lok-s(^6^xn|), 91. [^., < Gr. X/>fdf, 
slanting, oblique, + e&tm, body!] A remarkable 
genus of entoproctousro^y^, species of which, 
as L, neajpoUtanum, are parasitic upon other 
polysoans and upon sertularians, being fixed 
by the narrow end of the stalked body. 
Lozoaomatidm (lok^so-sv-mat'i-dd), 9i. pi, 
Loxoaoma (Loxtmmat^ + -ida,] Afam- 
uy of parasitic entoprootous PolgaoUf of solitary 
habit and long-stalked form, having numerous 
tentacles, a cement-gland in the st^ and no 
partition between the stalk and the cell. Be- 
produotion is by gemmation, the buds sepa- 
rating from the parent and no colonies being 
formed. 


lOMDfifi-tod 

yov lagchg to the stato sad SM^ 

I do oommaad voo, air, not dmart Giandr. 

Sasu. a9i<f FL» CSn of Candy, IL ] 


1. 

ther emireM or finpUed, ii flddW. -"^Sna a ra^eot la 
Ithfoi to the engagement which bindi him to the aov- 
erelgn of the itate. U, In inch a oaae^ love ii added to 
Cduity, it baoomea hgaUy, 

Wknedh Blementi of Morality, p. SBw 


The oonfonnito of our aotiona to oor 
w Imidf 

fidtl 


BgyiL 


LoyoUy, FtaUg, Bee dOegiam* 


Loyolllt (Id-ydMist), ft. [< Logola -f -isl.] A 
follower of the Spaniard, Ignatius of Loyola 


(1491-1656), founder of the order of Jesuits; 
a Jesuit. [^^0 

Of late yean that anper-pcdltlok and irroAragable aoole* 
tj of the LcyoUta have piw up the ivy. 

Bowdlf Dodona'a Grove, p. CO. 
lQiel,H. and a. Bee loeol. 
losenge (los'enj), n. and a. [Early mod. E. lo- 
senge; < ME. kisange, loimge^ loaynge; < OF. lo- 
aengOf hnangc^ lozenge, a lozenge, a quadrilater- 
al, a window-pane, also a little square cake of 

S ed herbs, flowers, etc., F. losange ( > ML. 
, hzenpa, > It. lozan^ s Sp. loeaftfe^ a 
s), < OF. losange, loienge^ lozenge, flat- 
tery, guile, deceit (whence, from the notion of 
^flattery,’ Upraise,’ its use for ^an epitaph^ a 
gravestone, square slab,’ and finally *a win- 
dow-pane, flat square cake,’ etc.}, < loa, praise.] 
L fi. 1. A plane figure with four equal sides, 
haviim two aeuie and two obtuse angles, also 
callea a diaiaofid; a rhomb; also, formerly, any 
oblique parallelogram. 

The rhi^bna or iMzmge figure m visible in this order 
wai alao a remarkable form of battle in the Gieolan caval- 
ry. Bir T, BnwMt Garden of (^yrni, L 

2. Something resembling such a figure in form, 
(a) In Aer.: (l)Aocnnmon bearing of thla format la alwara 
let with the aonte angles above and below. (2)Theesontcn- 


107^(loi), n« [Origin obscure.] In ag9*i., along eonappropriated to women. usually of more or leMrraup 
* ~;r9iieri larloaengo shape. On a hatchment the bearings of a widow 

■re so displayed. 


•eoti the meridian at the aame oonitani 
lyealled Marasfor praliriloia— " 


Common- 


or nln^ the path oi a diip whra her oouim la 

eoniiaiilv toward the aame point of the oompaai, in a di- 
raolloD ohliqae to the equator, loai to out all the meridi- 
aM ateqnalanglei; a ihnmb-line. Itaatareognidiio pro- 
ieetton ttalogarithmlo spiral, provided the center of pro- 
Jeotton la taken In the axis of the aphwe. It aiwaya ap- 
proaOhia the pole, but never reachei it; ao that a ahlp, by 
lonoirliif aiwaya the aame oblique ooutm, would ooniln- 
ually anproaoh nearer and nearer to the pole of the eerih 
wSSoM ever arriving at it. SeerAomd. Also called AaH- 
mAiribsf Mm. 

Ook-sfklrom'iks). n, [PL of loxo~ 
dromie: see-tos.] The art of oblique sailing by 
the loxodrome or rhumb, whieh mikes an equal 
angle with each meridian. 

(tok-sod^rf-mlzm), fi. [As loxo~ 
drome 4- -tom.] The tracing of a loxodromio 
curve or line ; the act of movuigasif in a loxo- 
dromic curve. 

IWCdroi a y (lok^s^rd-mi), n, [As loxodrome 
4- -f*] Lmmdromios. 

fapctiphodon (lok-s(-lof '$-don), n. [NL.: 
wm kmdhphodonu] A genus of huge extinct 
MUMmals with loraophMont dentitioiL of the 
or Dinoeerata (Marsh). 


narrow simde used In stony lands, /hr 
JSneyc, [ft\)v. Eng.] 
lOF^, n, [By apheresis from attoy,'} Same as 
(juloy, 

Caraito [It], the touching or refiniog or loye of gold; a 
weight or degree called a oaract Fkrto, 

loyal (loi'al), a. [< F. hyal, OF. loial (also leiak 
kal, > E. leal) b Bb. Pg. teat as It. leale^ faithful, 
loyal (Sp. Pg. legal ss It, legale^ legal), < L. hiya- 
/hr, pertaining to law: see Ugah of which loyal 
(with leal) is a doublet. Gf. royals reat^, regale 
similarly related.] 1. True or faithful in allo- 
gianoe ; keeping faith or troth; constant in ser- 
vice, devotion, or regard ; not false or treacher- 
ous: used especially of aliegiauoe to the sov- 
ereign, government, or law, but applied to all 
other relations of trust or oonfidonee : as, a loyal 
subject; a ^aZfriend; to bo loyal to one’s cause. 

The dtlsena on their part chewed themaelvei stout end 
loydU subioots. Becon, IXlst. Hen. VII., p. ISO. 

Thera loodemia with Evadne moves, 

Unhappy both I bat ktfal in their lovea. 

Drydm, AEneid, vi 

2, Pertaining to or marked by allegiance or 
good faith; mafiifesting fidelity or devotion: as, 
toyaZprofessions ; ZoyaZ adherence to a principle. 
Write loyal oantoiii of oonternued love. 

8hak„ T. N., i. fi. SSS. 
The loyal warmth of Florian is not cold. 

Tmnymm, Princesa, 11. 

• Sm See alUqiance, 

loyaUsm (loi^ {^l-izm), 9t. [s F. loyalimo; as 
loyal + -ttff9».] Devotion to a government or 
cause ; the animating principle of loyalists. 

The iliarpneBi of the eolliaioti witli the mother country 
and with domeatlc loyali&m, JV. A. fiec., CXZVll, 185. 
loyalilt (loi'al-ist), n, [bF. loyalietc; as Zoy- 
ai 4- -isl. j 1'. A partisan supporter of an ex- 
isting government; one who opposes insurrec- 
tion or revolution,— 2. Specifically, in the 
American Bevolution, a Tory. 
loyaliM (loi'^-lzL V, t, ; pret. and pp. loyalized, 
ppr. loyaUzing, [< loyal 4- -tse,] to impart a 
loyal spirit to; restore to loyalty. 

The work of uiaUztiag that . . . locality has fSlrly be- 
gun. Nan Yorit TnOmn, May 88, 1S68. 

loy^yi^(loi'gl-i), ado. In a loyal manner; 

loyalnim (loi'al-nes), n. Loyalty. [Bare.l 
loyalty (loi'af-ti), 91 . [< MB. ^Zoialto, < OP. 
ZolaZto, Iwaute (also lealte, leaute, > B. ZraZto), 
loyalty, F. loyauk » Pr. leyaltatleiauiat, learnt 
M lealtaa b Pg. lealdade a it. ZeaZid, < ML. 
lcgalita(U)8, loyalty, also legality; < legaUs, 
loyal, legal: see loyal. Of. Zsafiw, legmity,] 
The state or quality of being loym; devotion 
to a sovereign or a superior: fidelity in duty, 
service, love, etc. ; firm allegianoe; constancy. 
Master, go on, and I will follow thee 
To tbelaat ge^ with truth and kyeUy, 

Asfc,Aayoallkeil^ll.a70. 


wpla;^ 

With curounes wroght fnl of loiyngaa, 

ChamaTp Houm of Fime^ 1. 1817. 
(fi) A small cake of ingar, or confection, often modloated, 
ongimdly in the form id a rhomb, but now varionaly 


For to make lattneMa to comfort the stomack. 

Patknay to HeaUKt bl. L (iVoraa) 
(«) A pane of gbuM for window-glaslng, either loaenge- 
ahapod or aquare, bnt Intended to be aet diagonally; a 
quarrel, (d) An envelop-blank out out by a punching^ 
machine. ($) In the ontnng of briUianta, one ol the four 
quoins of the upper auriaoe or crown. BeeqiMln. (/t)A 


forma oenter oi ti*** nrme 
n. a. In decorative art, divided by diagonal 
lines into diamonds or lozenges: a oommon dis- 
tribution of decorative design in the fourteenth 
century: as, a lozenge pattern. Tapestriei of thia 

y_ ^ * dug filled with 

i of miniatures 


lOEenge-eoabh (loz'enj-koch), 9i. A dowager’s 
carriage, as bearing a widow’s arms on a los- 
enge. 

1 am retired hither like an old aummer-dowager : only 
that I have no toad-eater to take the eir with me in the 
back put of my losenpa-coacA and be acolded. 

Wa^,l\»Mmma74(0,lLfifi. 

lozenged (loz^enjd), a. [< Zogdage + -cd^.] 1. 
Formed in the snape of a lozenge. 

The Uemgad panes of a very small latticed window. 

CAsffott# EroiiM, Jane Em xivlIL 

2. In zo6l,\ (a) Bhomboidal or rhombic. (6) 
Divided by raised lines into rbomboidal or loi- 
enge-shapied spaces, 
losangee, a. Bee lozengy, 
joaenge-frat (loz'enj-fret). 91 . See^fS. 
lOEfinge-goad (loz'euJ-g6d), 91 . A goad-spur the 
pointof which is approximately lozenge-diaped. 
Also lozengodpur, 

losenge-gnvir (loz'enj-grft^vAr), 91 , A giav- 
ing-tool naving a rhomb- or diamond-shaped 
orosB-seotion. The belly of the graver is formed by 
two faces tnterseotlng at an angle of Iiis than 90*. 
loXtngfi-inaclUlM (loz^euj-ma-shfinO, 91 . A 
oonf eetioners’ machine for rolling dough, paste, 
or oonfeotions into thin sheets wmch 
are cut by means of stamps into 
lozenge-shiuked cakes or pieces. 
lOMnM-moldillg (los'eni-mdPdlng), 

91. Same as lozenge-fret (which see, 

imder^|3). 

loxengOHdiAped (loz'enj-sh&pt), a. 

Having the form of a losenge or 
rhomb ; by extension, square but set 
diagonally. Compare lozengy, 
loicmgfi-Bpiir (loz^enJ-spAr), 91 . Same 
as lozenfhgpad, 

Ioitilgfi-iool(loz'ezij-t0l),fi. Same as 
lozenge-i/rQieer, 



(loi'eiij-'wii)i odp. In av» 

vanged In the form of a loaenge. 
lMing7«loiailgoe(loB^enrJi,-%),a. l< OF. 1th 
Bmgei < hsenae, lozenge : see Mmge.J In her.f 
haying the whole Buifaoe covered with lozenges 
or formed into lozenge-shaped divisions, ^is 
is very often depicted with exact squares set 
oomerwise.—LOMiigy barryt in htr . , hstitig the whde 
•ortMe oeouplea wlthTosengee which ere divided igeln 
bsrwiM or borlaentelly; theruore dlrided into trlinidec of 
whloh those of one Unotnre point up end the others down. 
Xi. 8. An abbreviation of Latin loeiis algilU, 
^ place of the seal’: usually inserted within 
brackets in copies of documents to indicate the 
position of the seal in the originals. 

Zk 8. D,, 1. 8. d. An abbreviation of Latin 
(Middle or New Latin) lUbra^ 8oMi, dcnorfi— 
that is. pounds^ shillings, pence; hence, coL 
[ouialiy, money; cash; funds* Also £ s. d. 
Sing.] 

. A contraction of lAentenani or of its ab- 
breviation lAeut. 

In (15), n. and v. Same as 
Inboard (lub'grd), n. and a. [Formerly also 
lubberdj a var., with substitute suiBx -ord, of 
lubber,] I. n, Same as lubber. 

Thou slovenly IvXiberd, end toylsh fellow, what Idle toyea 
goest thou fanhutlcatingl 

BewmndOt Fsasengers' malogues (leiax 
It was now the part of the huge porter to stop forward ; 
but the feUanl was . . . oven^eitncd with oonfusion of 
spirit AoCt KenUworthfZZz. 

n. 0 . Lubberly. 

Oonsclotts how much the hand 
Of lubbatd Labour needs his watchful eye. 

Coteptr, Tm, IIL 40a 
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Inbber-Una (lub'4p-lln), n, Naut, a black ver- 
tical line drawn on the inside of the compass- 
box, which represents the vessers head in steer- 
ing. Also odiled lubber*$ jteini, 

InbberUlieM (Inb'dr-li-nes), a. The state or 
condition of being lubberly ; sturdy olumsiness. 

Yon, like a lasy hulk, whose stupendous magnitude is 
full big enough to load an dephant with luUemneac. 

2bm BnSm, WatlUf IL 179. 

lubberly (lub^dr-li), a, [< lubber + -^1.] Like 
a lubber; clumsy; awkward. 

By my Soul, the Girt Is ipoll'd already — d>e think then 
ever endure a great hibtorto TaipawUnT 

ObiWWMf Love for Love, IL la (ZMsa) 

lubberly (luVdr-li), ads. [<lubberfy,a,] Clum- 
sily; awkwardly. 

lubberwort (lub^Or-wdrt), n. Any food or 
drink which makes one idle and stupid. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

lubric (lU^brik), a. [< OF. Zt«6Wgiid, slippery, 
lascivious, F. lubri^, lascivious, m Bp. Mbrico 
It. lubfieOf slippery, lascmons, < L. fu- 
brieue, slippery, uncertain, deceitful.] 1. Hav- 
ing a smooth surface; slippery; hence, volu- 
ble; glib. 

Then starte she suddenly Into a throng 

Of short thick sobs, whose thnnd'rlng volleys float, 

And roul themselves over her lubrie throat, 

In panting murmuis. Onubaw, Muslok's Duet 

2. Unsteady; wavering. 

Through the deep and htbrtc waves of state and court 
Sir B, WcUen, Bdlqnbs, p. SOS. 

8. Lascivious; wanton; lewd. 

Why were we hunied down 
This luM and adulterate i 


What he deilris Is that the prig should be fsoA In 
some oily and fvMssMtoway.eoas nottojar IheMms 
of thoae who are less good. 

flT fiaiifsr. The Wnoiiah KoveL n. SSt. 

lubzleator(lii'bri-k&-tgr),ii. [< lahHoato -or.] 
toe who or that which lubricates. Speoifloclly— 


In a great variety of forms, and may he divided Into three 
olawee— those for lubricating the cylinders of motoniL 
those for Inbrloatlng the azlee of osrs and road-vehlote 
and those for shafting and machinery In generaL In ill 
the aim la the same, to fumith a limited but oonstant lup. 
ply of the lubrloant to the moving parts. See to tp i r mi 
olof, , A machine for waxing biulets, so that when flsed 
th<w will olean the gun; Blao,awadooDtalnlimalnbrioaiit 
and followed few a felt washer, attached to the projectile 
in arlfled gun Chat the operation of flrlng may clean the 

g leoe. (c) In ^otog.f aglaslng agent asasdnoon of Oas- 
is seep in spirit or a compound of beeswax and tniptn- 
tlnu, with whloh prints are smeared before buintthlng to 
Imorovo the bIom.— X mlBlosAcr slazm-zlciizL In moalL. 
a for giving an alarm when, from huKce mlubrlca! 


lubber (luV to), n. [Formerly also Itthbar, btb- may, added tot pollutions our <mnV, 

bwd, wd JwWiinl/ ^ME. lolmr, akin to 

lobg, E. looby, < k Hob, a dolt, luliher! see "^wa’toUwMMjioiTotaraiimeKiuigw.h 
loh\] A heavy, clumsy fellow ; a sturdy, awk- 
ward dolt: applied especially by sailors to any 
one of the orew who is defleient m seamanship. 


Grete lobrtt and longe that loth weore to iwynke 
Olotheden hem In copea to beo knowen for hretheren. 

Pim FUvmnan (A). PrUL, L 6S. 
They went to the Grimmer sohole little ohOdren ; they 
me from thence great Ivbbm* 

Aeohamt The Boholemastcr, p 88. 
<<It wUl be long,” said the master then, 

** Ere this great lultbar do thrive on the sea.*' 

Tht ifobU PUherman (OhUd’s Ballada V. 881). 

XAblMr'i hole (fiaul.X the vacant apace between the head 
of a lower mast and the edge of the top, tbroogh which 



ainring of stup^i Top. 

//. top; jtg, lubbur's hola; H A, futtock^hrandi. 

sailors may mount without going over the rim by the 
tnttook-ahrouda Fonncrly, when tope wore differently 
constructed, it was regarded by aeamen as flt to be used 
only fay lubbers and greenhorns.— LubbsilfspOintCiMNit), 
Same sa luMar^toa. 

lubber (lub^to), V, i, [< lubbeTy ^ To sail in 
a lubberly or clumsy manner. [Bare.] 

We set our primitive sail; and . . . soon found our. 
selves fuUsKiw over the beautiful lake at a speed of from 
two to two anu a half mllei an hour. 

The Owtury, XX7L 748. 

lubber^oek (lub'to^kok), n, A turkey-oook. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

lubbar^Erae^bopper (lub'to-grfts^hop-to), n. 
1. The clumsy locust, Hraehyetola magnuy a 
very large lubberly insect common on the great 
plams of the western United States. See out 
underBracAygtohi.~2. The larjjto short-winged 
insect Bomafea mtoron tore, which abounds in the 
Gulf States and feeds on, all succulent plants. 
It is notable as haring no known natural enemies, It Is 
from 178 to 8.15 Inches long, vsiT thlok-bodisd,anddnmnr 
In its movemento 

lub fa bead (Inb'to-hed), n, A itupid fellow. 
[Prov. Eim.] 

lubber-bOM GuVto-h61), n. Same as hMeffie 
hole (which see, under htbber), 

Lubberlilld(luVAr-land),n. ThelandofGoek- 
aigne. 

Good mother, how ahaU we find a pig If wc do not look 
about tor ItT wUl It run off o’ the spS'lnto onr mouths, 
think yon, as in LudMeiid, and m we, wef 

B, Jmmu, Bartholomew Mr, liL 8, Meris Prophecy, 


[Obsolete or rare in all uses.] 
lubri^(11i'bri-kel),a. [<lttbi^ + -aL] Same 
as Iktoto. 

What, then thy hMeoH and ellbhcry muse 
Live t B, i/oiison, Poetaster, v. 1. 

lubricant (lu'bri-kgn), n. Same as lepreohaivm, 

By the mandrake’s dreadful groans, 

^ the LvMoan'n lad moana 
^ the noise of dead men’s bones 
In chamel-honses rattling. 

Bympbldla, 1. 4ia 

lubricant (IC'bri-kgnt), a. and n, [< L. lubri- 
caii(f-)«, ppr. of lubricarey make smooth : see Uh 
brieate,] 1. a. Lubricating. 

n. n. Any natural or artifloial material that 
may be used to lubricate the rubbing surfaces 
of machinery, in order to lessen their friction 
upon each otner. Natural non. volatile oils and greases 
arc the tynkud lubricants; hut the variety of materials and 
compounds used Is voy great, including some metallic 
alloys. 

lubnceat-teeter (lu'bri-kant-tes'tAr), n. A 
form of testing-machine for determining the lu- 
bricating values of oils. This tester acm by re- 
cording the firiotion developed under a given 
power. 

lubricate (lu'bri-kftt), e. f. : pret. and pp. bitoi- 
oatedy ppr, lubrieaHnh, [< L. lubrioatue, pp. of 
lubrieare (> It. ltdmeare h Sp. Pg. luoriiar), 
make slippery, < lubrieusy slippery: see fatoto.] 
1 • To make smooth or slippery; supply or smear 
with some substance, especially one of an oily 
or greasy nature, for the pu^se of diminishing 
friction: as, to lubrioaie the bearings of a ma- 
chine. 

There seemed a pool of honey about his heti% which f«- 
brieoM all his speech and action with fine M of mead. 

BmSntm, EugllihTraita p. 991. 

8. In photog,, to coat or smear (a print) with 
some glazing agent, as Castile soap dissolved 
in alcohol, or a compound of beeswax And 
Venice turpentine, as a preliminary to bu> 
nishiug. 

lubricate (lU'bri-kat), a. [< L. luhrieatusy pp. 
of lubrieare. make slippery: see lubrieate, v,] 
SUppery. [Bure.] 

lubrlS»il]lg-0U (IC'bri-kft-ting-oil), n. Any oil 
that is UB^ or is suitable for lubneation ; spe- 
cifically, a thick oil produced In the process of 
refining paraifin-oil and petroleum, 
lubrication (Ifi-bri-kfl'shqn), n. [< L, as if 
toioaffo(fi-), < lubrieare, make slippery: see hh 
hricate,] The act of lubricating, or the state of 
being lubricated. 

There Is a sort of nnrioui IvbrkeBen, such as the hoa- 
constrictor applies to any subject of digestion, which is 
requisite tofamfilariae the mtud wttha startling or aoom- 
jflez novelty. D$ ONtoMp, Style, L 

lubricattTO (11i'bvi-k|-tiv), a, [< laMcoto H- 
-toc.] Oapableoflnbrioating; supplying Inbri- 
oatlon. [Bare,] 


dltUnguishcd f 


tion, a Journal becoroei 

lubrioily (iq-bria'i-ti), e. [< F. lubrieiU m Sp. 
luMeUiaa s Pg, lubrieldade h It. lubrieiidy slip- 
periness, lasomousness, < ML. lubfkita{U)%, 
alipperinesB, < L. lubricue, slippery: see MHo.] 
1. The state or quality of being lubrio or slip- 
pery; slipperinesB of surface, literal or figura- 
tive; hence, instability; transitoriness; evanes- 
cence; evasiveness. 

There cannot bo two more pregnant Instenoea of tlic Im- 
brfrity and Instableneae of Mankind than the Deoey of 
these two antiont Nations [the Greeks end the JewsL 

I take thia evanescence and toftririty of all thlnn • * • 
to be the moat nnhandiomo part of our condition. 

Bmermmy Ezpcrienea 

That learned juriaounault, with ohanoterlstlo luSfMty, 
had evaded the dangerona honor. 

Moaey, Dutch Republic, XL 188. 

8. Capacity for lubrication. 

The mndlago adda to the IvMrity of the oyl^ end the 
oyl preeervoa the muetbige from Inapissatlon, and con. 
traotlng the oonilatenoy of a jelly. 

lieu, Worki of Orcatlon, IL 

8. Lasciviousness; lewdness; salacity. 

Wintonneae and lubrMty. Brudm, 

Of theac [symbols of Prlapus] the goat Is one that meat 
.... . u this animal hM alwsys bean 

I for Its IvbricUu* 

Kntffhi, Anc. Art and Myth. (1878Xp. 81. 

When one looks at the popular Uteratnre of the Vreoeh 
at thia moment,. , . and at the life of which thlaliteratm 
of thelra la the index, one is tempted to make a goddess 
out of a word of their own, and then, like the town clwfc 
of Epheana. to ask : "Whai man b there that knoweth not 
that the diy of the French Is a worshipper cf the grwt 
g^deee LuorMlyf" 

M. AmUd, Nineteenth Oentnsy, XV. 878. 
lubricous (lu'bri-kuB), a. [< L. hbrieuBy slip- 
pery : see lubrio,'] If. Same as lubrie, 

Mnch lease shall I positively determine anything In 
matters so ItMenye and uncertain. 

Glawfitte, Pre-extitenoe of flonla ztL 

8, Having a smooth, slippoxy surface, appear- 
ing as if oiled or vamisheo, as certain algn and 
. the elytra of certain Comptera, 
lubrifactioB (Ifi-bri-fak'shgn), n. [Lrreg. < L, 
lubricwty slippery, +/acrio(n-), a making, </ac- 
tu8, pp. of faeerfiy make: see •fy.] The act or 
operation of lubricating, or of making slip- 
pery. 

The aixth canae la InbriAuftonand relaxation; at we see 
in medlclnee emollient, auoh aa are milk, honeytmattowea, 
etc. Eocon, NatHist, 1 4L 

lubllflcatlon (IfiHiii-fi-kfi'sbgn), «i. [se F. bi- 
brifleation! as lubrify + see -fyy 

fton.] ^omoeMlubfmctUm, 
lubrlfFh tf* to [< OF. luhrifiery make slippery, 
contr. <L. lubrUms, slippery, + -ficorw, make: 

To oiake slippery. Comave, 
LncaiudfB (iq-kan^i-de), n. pi C^*t < Luoa- 
uua + •Ida,] A family of lameUioom coleop- 
terous insects, the lamelln of whose antenw 
club are incapable of close appositlom and 
whose mandibles are large and powerful m the 
male; the stag-beetles. The form of the tacanlda 
la geuendly elongata and the elytra cover the pygldlsai} 
In aomc there arc atrldulatlng organs. ThqyMUS- 
ofPlaln dark odors, but soms^ such ■■ speolA of . 


the diy to tninks cf trees, loga eto., takingfllght at jhUB. 
The larva of the European nmeauve to willow indaala 
where they remain nntranstormed tor yiara. Bm Eiaa* 
iMia IhesameoraoorrespondlngjnnapJscalladliasm 
nida, Lumddee l u u Mm, Lm anram , eta 

Lucwue (iq-kft'nus). n, p9L.. go called in ali* : 
Inslontotna glistening efytral Buxfboe. < Um, 
bicaiiiic, sunrise, < L. luoerey shine : eee ie8Mid| 
The typfoal genus of iMoaeAdmi e ta g b Si H ii''.! 
proper, with emarginate eijoBy geaMMs 


numtuitt entire, ooTerinn tlie lifoln uid 

ifinTllln, And foie tilito peotinAte# The hmnohlng 
•aOiMike numdlblei of the north Amerioen L, tkigSm 
neeiMeettmeitlireefoiirthiof an inehloDg. ^.eireiMla 
the eo fi ee p o n dliur Bmopeen epeelei. £. amnolialaijM 

«JUap gMggtommdiMee wi^ a elngle eneg. Sealer 

(ifhltoO, A* [< F. lucame, OP. lu- 

eam€f a voof-window (b Goth. lukamfS, linht, 
lAmp;,< L. lucemaf Alemp: aee hfoemi.j A dor* 
mer^ or roofowindow; aIro, a light or Rmall win- 
dow in A apire. 

taOAiltfte (Id'kf^t), n. [Named after Dr. H. S. 
ImooB.'l A variety of vermiouUte ooouning 
with oorundnm in MAOOn county, Georgia. 

lUOApnet (ItjL-kAn')f n. f^o dial. Unoeom; an 
orig. error for hMome (T).] In arch., aame aa 

UtOW*H0m 

XAedlAM(lt-k(lB'or-lc6zO»o* Audn. [<It.J&«n- 
dMiM, < Xiiooa (aee def.).] I. a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the city of Lucca in Italy, or to its in- 
hAbitanta. 

The moat preotoai of the leMeANw rdloa a oedar*wood 
eroetfl]^ oaired, aooordlng to the legend, oy Nloodemnt, 
and miraoolmiily conveyed to Luooa in 782. 

mteyc, JWL, XV. 8a 

n, ». ainff, and pU An inhabitant or inhabi- 
tanta of the city or provinoe (formerly a repub- 
lic, Afterward a duchy) of Lucca, on the north- 
weat coaat of Italy. 

iQOgi noa), n. [Formerly alao lueiCf luey; < ME. 
hM 201080, < OF. lue (dim. luod and lueei) 
bI%. lueiOf a luce, s LL. lucius^ a fish, perhaps 
the pike.] The pike (a hah), eapeoialty when 
foil-grown. 

In hwaldry the hue or pike oooan in the armi of the 
Lacy or Lnde family ao zSur tmck aa the reign of Henry 
IL Daif, 

SImUL They (the ahallowi] may give the doeoti white 
iMeM in their coat. . 

dttel. The 2ti«e ia the freeh flah. 

dhoT., M. W.ofW.,Ll.88. 

The mighty fuM or pike ia taken to be the tyrant, aa the 
aalmon la the king of the freah watera. 

i. Wokim, Complete Angler, L A 

A pike, drat a Hurling pick, then a Pickerel, then a Pike, 
then a Jam or JauU. Udme^ p 845. 

llioe^ jldsliA. [Origin obscure.] A rut. [Prov* 

InOAIlOAt, A. [ME. 214081180, < OF. Vucenoa b Bp. 
luaetkita. < L. lueen(U)a, ahiuing: aee /uocaf.] 
The ataie or quality of being lucent ; light. 
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band Along the aide of this flsh.-»8, [cap.] A 
genus of pulmouAte gAstropods, of the family 
Melioidat, having the aperture toothed and more 


mp 


+ -02.1 Of 

other artificial light. 


LnoemAliA (lfi-sAisnaM-A),"Sn^Eu, < L. luoor- 
na, a lamp: see laodm^.j The typical genua 
ot Luoemariidm, ThiieaaimaliRrfamall,g81atlnotta 
•enil.txiziaparen<« and varionaly odorad or (phcworeaceni 
marine oiwiama (jeUydahei), either awimming freely by 
rbythmioal oontraotion and enandon of the umbrella, or 
Axed to aome lubmcrged obiaot by meant of a atalk or pe- 
dunde which growaontof the back (abend aurfroe) of the 
diak and oonnitatet a hydrorhiaa or vootatalk. In thia 
latter atate the animal ia trumpet- or bdl-ahaped. reaem- 
bilng a little hand-bdl atanding on the end of ita handle, 
with the other end tzpanded into an dght-nyed limb or 
didi, each nqrondiosm a little bundle or tuft of tentadea, 
and the center of the diak being ooonpied by a tingle pdy- 
plte with a f our-lobcd mouth leading into the body^iavlty. 
See LveamarMba, 

Iiiieaniuiada(ia'Bir-n^ti'^e),Ni.«{. [NL., 
< Lueemaria + -ada*} An order of the sub- 
cIass Luoemarida, cUms Hydrosm^ including 
thoao disoophorans or jelhmshes whose poly- 
pite ia aiugle and may bo fixed by a prommal 
aboral hydrorbiza. The nmhrdlar margin baa Bhmt 
tentacular nrooeiaea, and the rcprodnotlve elementa are 
developed in the primitive hydroaome without the Inter, 
vention of free lobida. The gennaXaiomiaria may here- 
garded aa the type, and the group itadf ia by aome eon- 
dderod a lynthetio or geneialiiea farpe of atruotnn^ like 
that from which varioui apeolallsed forma of aealephamgy 
have been derived. 

lucgmarlAn (lu-a^isn&'rl-An), a. and n. I, o. 
Of or pertaining to the genus Lw^emariii or the 
Lwyemariidm! calycozoau. 

n. A. A member of the genus Jjum^ria or 
of the family LueofAdWIdm; a oalyoozoan. See 
out at Hydroooa (fig. 5). 

LaceamaiidA (lu-sdr-nar'i-d^), a. p2. [NL., < 
Luoemaria + -idaA A aubolass of Hydrasoa, 
in which the baao of the hydrosome in developed 
into an umbrella in the walla of which are the 
reproductive organa. It liaprlmodivliion of hydro- 
aoan% equivalent to IHeoophora in a common aooeptatlou 
of that term, and haa bem divided like the latter into 


0 luz vera, graniit ua 

That with the apiyte of ermur I nat aeduot be. . 

lHgJn/JJyet0rie9,y-Wi, (HtMJwea.) 

lll 08110 WGu'^n-si),A. [See 2A08AO0.] The atate 
or qnuity of being lucent: brightneaa: luster: 
Bj^endor. [Bare!] 

A name of aome note and huenoy, but hueney of the 
Hether-Are aort. CaHyle, much Rev.,llL L 6. 

InOAIlt GU's^nt), a, [= F. luiaant s Bp. 2t4- 
efeafe, < L. 2 aooa(<-) 8, ppr. of lucere, shine; oon- 
neoted with 2ieg (/ac-L light, lumen, a light, luna, 
the mooni etc.; < ylue, shine, b Teut. yluh, 
flUne. in AS. ledh£etc,, light: see further un- 
der liffhfJ. From Li, htoere are also ult. E. lu- 
eem\ htM, elucidate, tranalueent, etc.] Bright ; 
Bhining; luatrous; resplendent. 

1 meant the day-atarre ahould not brighter rlao. 

Her lend like InAaeuoe from his lueeitf aoat 

A Joneon, Epigram^ Izsv. 
laueni ayrope tinot with cinnamon. 

Xeata Kvr of At Agnoa. 
Ineini^ (Ifi^sSm), a. [< me. lueem, < OF, Zu- 
eeme, Utaeme, hUaemc, luoame, a lamp, also 
riow-worm, also, like F. lucarno, a roof-wmdow 
me luoatne), m Sp. hteema, < L, lueema, a 
lamp, < lueerCf shine : see lucent J A lamp. 

A multltade of wreathe tablet^ maaka featoona, ltt< 
ewnai, (and] genii holdiM frrea. 

C. CL Amia Italian Bonlptnre, p. 875. 

Ineacn* (Ifi'sAm), a. [Also 2ic88rA, luaeme, lu~ 
aerUf hucmCf lueame, lyacme; appar. < OF. 2a- 
cervere, locchere, h c e o erc i ere, fern, of loup^eer- 
f< 0 r, Alynx (see lc>up<mief)^ confused with OF. 
Mcm$f lupeme, lombeme, a female leopard or 
naniher, and its hide.] If. A lynx; also, the 
for of the lynx, formerly in great esteem. 

Igaiw m , fha Brnmar, the Babla, the Hartnm, the 
Uadkueiiuamlaa, VeyamT m. 

8f. A BOft of hunting-dog. 

Let me have 

My Xiiaafw too, or dogi inmr'd to hunt 
BaHia of moat nnliie. 

S g w m Bnaay lyAmbofa, liL 1. 
lian*, A. SaelawtfnM. 

^ FL.: ^ZawTAl.] 1. 

^ aauktat lamp. See ZiieerAi.— 8. A qnaBi- 
a te the lantenMmard, Mgla 
I inattuBlon to tlw MlUant ^ve^ 


three orden : Jlhieoetamea or ItktaoaUmUdm.trte and with 
multiple polypltea; MmueUmua or Pektmda, tree and 
with aiuglo poiyplte; and J^ueemarladu, free or Azed and 
with aiugle nolvmie. Thelaitoouaiataofonefamily,oo- 
eztoiiaivewith the order, and li alao called Ch^gMioa. See 
Pieoophora. 

lueanaxldail (la'sdiviiKr'i-dftn), a. and n. L 
a. Of orpertunmgtotheXNomarida. 
a«. A member of the Lucemarida; a dia- 


-fdke.] The typical family < 
Lueerna/riadeBt it oontalna diaoophoraui with the urn- 
bndlar margin ilmple and undivided, without hollow 
arma or inargln-lapa, and with itmple tentaolOA and hav- 
ing on the oiumbreila a nrolong^on by ineani of wbiob 
they afflz themielvei to foreign nodies. Oenera referred 
to tnls family are ZAuemaria, Depaatrum, and CkmliMBa. 
Incemarold (l^BAr'u^-roid},A. [< Lucema- 
ria + -cid.] The re- 
productive zofild of 
any of the XttoemaHda. 
yieltolaon, Zofil,, 1878, 

p. 188. 

iQoenie, Inoem^ (1$- 

adrn'),A. [< F. ZugerAd, 
formerly luaeme, lu- 
cerne.} A leguminous 
plant. Medicago aativa, 
a highly valuable pas- 
ture- and forage-plant, 
cultivated from an- 
cient timea, now wide- 
ly spread in temperate 
climates, in the T7nited 
Btataa it haa been cultivated 
with eapeoial inooeaa in 
aonthem Oalifomla. It !• 
greatly reliahed byanimala, 
and under favorable eon- 
dltloui yiaidc aeveral oropa 
in a year. It ia alio an im- 
prover of aoil. In the weatem United Statea it ii beat 
known under the Bpaniah name offripjA having been intro- 
duced into Oalifomla from Bonth America. Alao called 
SyuMUktrydl, Frenehf Pr aa Man , or CMtUmdoeer, wad in 
IMtiah naage mecUs or jNirplf media 
Lnoania hammer. See hammer^, 

Lnciailiit (Ifi'ahipn-iBt), a. [< Lucian (Boe def.) 
H- 481,] 1. Gne of the followers of Lucian or 
Lucan, a Maroionlte leader in the Bcoond cen- 
tury, who taught that the aotnal bouI and body 
of a man wo^ not oome forth in the reemv 
reotion,bat Bome repreBentative of tbem.^8. 
Same as OoUudaniaU 

lldd Gfi'iid), a. [« F. luddc b Bp. Heido em 
It UMlOt < b%ht, dear, 



, Pleweriiig Breneb of Lucotno 
(UfUtcagv Mmihfa), «. Bower; A 
mdu 


Ludte 

< htcare, shine: see ZnosaI.] 1. Emitting Ugh$| 
shining; bri^t ; resplendent: as, the lucid orbs 
of heaven. [Poetiofu, except in some technical 
uses. See second quotation, and def. 6.] 

A court 

Ocmpact of liield martflea 

Tmngaofw rrinocaa, it 

JMd Btara are thoao which are vlilble without a td^ 
aoope. Keweomb and HoUen, Aatronemy, p. 45. 

d. Tranamitting or reflecting light; clear; 
transparent; pellucid: as, a lucid raream. 

Befora each hutd panel fuming atood 
A oenaar fed with myirh and apioed wood. 

Eeate, lemla, if. 

So wide the loneneaA ao luolcf the air. 

XoimB, Appladcra. 

8. Marked by intelleotual oleanieaB or bright- 
ness; free from obscurity or oonfualon of 
thought, or, apeoiflcally, from delirium; olear- 
headed; sane: as, a lucid mind; Zadd percep- 
tions; Zttold interns in inaanity. 

After aome gentle BlnmbarA andunuaual DroamA about 
the dawnlnga of the Day, 1 had a hutd Interval. 

Howetf, LettevA IL 88. 

4. Presenting a clear view; easily undentood; 
dlRtinot : aa, a lucid order or arrangement ; a 
lucid style of writing. 

A dngnlarly hutd and interCBtlng abatnot of the de- 
bate. Macendey* 

6. In entomA (a) Smooth and very shining; 
reflecting light like polished metal, (h) Giv- 
ing light; pnoaphoreacent; luolferous.»6. In 
hoU, having a ahlning surface.— Lucid IntsrfaL 
in laacmllg, a period of aaneneiB ooounliiB in the mldit 
of Ineane behavior: an Intermlaaton reeaimllng reatom- 
tlon of health, aa dittlngniabed from a mere diminution 
of the 

luddA (lu^ai-dg), A. : pi. luddm (-de). [NL. (ao. 
8l822a, star), fom. of lueidua, bright: sec Zifeld.] 
A star easily seen by the naked eve, as opposed 
to a telescopic star: also, the brightest star of 
a constellation, or the bns^test component of 
a double or multiple star. 

luddlty (ifi-sid^Hi), a. [b F. luciditd b It. 
tuddiia, < L. as u *luci^ta(i-‘)a, < luMua, light, 
bright, clear; see Zadd.] The state of bmng 
lucid, in any sense of that word; lucidness; 
especially. oieamosB of conception or expres- 
sion; intellectual transparency. 

Ha rVoltalrcj looked on things atralght; and ha had a 
marveloua logic and hutdUy, 

U, AmoJd, Mixed BaaayA P. 168. 

Thonght-tranaferenoe is out of the question, and M. 
Biohet haa rooourae to the theory of a aort of olairvoyanoa 
to which he gives the generic name of huidiiy, a viiion in 
which the ovtiinary optical Impediments no longer act aa 
inch. BWsnee, XIL 47. 

■■A CIsamaN. PMauuu, etc. Beo persplAilty. 

Inddjy (Ifi'sid-li), ads. In a lucid manner; 
withbrightness; clearly. 

Ho argued the matter during two houri. end no doubt 
hudhy and forcibly. Aroeoiilag, mat. Eng., xziv. 

luoldlieBB Gii^A^d-neH), A. The quality or state 
of being lucid; lucidity; transparenoy. 

The hutdnem waa oonatan^ though the vial that con- 
tained it waa kept atcqA. Bogii, WoikA p. 888. 

Iilldfer Gfi'si-fdr), A. rBF.XAof/brBSp.ZAd- 
fero B Pg. Lucifer ss It. LuciferOf < L. fuctfer, 
ught-brii^;ing, applied to the moon (Diana), 
and to the morning star (Venus), and poet, to 
day, < Im (Zac-), Tight, + firre b B. 
see lucent^ Ughi\ and WfX. The equiv. Gr, 
word is ^udpdpoci aee pkoapkeruaJ] 1. The 
morning star; the planet Venus when she i»>- 
pears in the morning before sunrise ; when ane 
lollowathe Bun, or appears in the evening, she 
1b called Heaperua, or the evening Btar, Ap- 
plied by iBaiwi figuratively to a king of Bal^- 
lon. 

How art thou Adlen from heaven, 0 LuefAw, eon of the 
morning I how art thou out down to the ground, which 
didit weaken the natlona t Is. xiv. iL 

8. The prince of darkness ; Satan. [This use 
ariaeB from an early opinion that in the above 
passage from Isaiah reference was made to 
Bat^ 

And whan he falls, he faUs like Lesffrr, 

Never to hope sgaliL 

Bha».,HeiLVXn.,liLasn. 


Pandwmoniam, dty and proud seat 
Of JAuifet; ao by alla^m call'd 
Of tbatbrlght star to Satan paragon'd. 

i»^B.L.,z.4a5. 


8. ^ e.J A match ignltible by friction with any 
Buriisoe, or with a specially prepared suifhoe. 
It Is nanally made of a amaU of wood tipped wllh 
BQiiie tnAammahla aabatanoe. aa a miztare of potasalttm 
c h lorota and antimony BUlphld, or more commonly of 



4. The tn»ioal genus of Lue{/Mda,^^6. (a) A 
genus of jmmtmng^hMs. a nMiss of northora 
Hiiioo snd ftdjoftiliiff Mrti of the UnttidlSiios fi 2MW- 
isf or ObMIotm haflns . tho goigolot proAra^ 

Intosmfl. (h) p. 0 .] An^niomlng^biM oflne 
genus (kUotko^or ZucffsTi of wh^ there are 
seyersl species* 

LneUMan^ (In-si-fS'ri-gn), a. [< Lue^er (see 
def.) + •fas.j Of or jmaining to Lucifer or 
Satan; de^m. 

Tint 111 tbit liwOMei osoidiiii bo Uofefced oat 

i/’or. IMimiiilroftoiD JPppflcy, h. flfli 

ImieiflMiaAB(lu«d-fd'ri-g^,a.andfi. ULueyhr 
(seedef.) H- -fan*] I* a. Of orpertainiutoLiiP 
oifer, BiiUiop of Oagliari in the island of Sudinia 
during the fourth century, or to his followers. 

n. n. One of the followers of Lucifer, Bishop 
of Oagdiari. me Loolforliiui weroTOhement npholderi 
of the AlooDo fSltb, iDd lepirated themidvei from their 

andne lenlenor ^ thoee w^^Sul been reoetTOd bMdc Into 
^e church ifier lorutcinR ArinnUm* Alio lAnoifvrtU, 

Luoiferldn (Id-si-fer'i-dd), n. ol. [ZHi., < Xa* 
offer, 4, + A family of thoracostracoos 

or podophthalmio crustaceans, typified by the 


8536 

hMimeitar (Ifi-sim'e-tto), a* [< L. ine (hic-)^ 
light, + Or* /<iroov, measure.] 1. A photome- 
ter.— 8 . A sunshine-recorder designea to mea- 
sure the combined effect dl! the duration and 
Intensitiy <A sunshine in promoting eyapora- 
tion. 

Lnoilia (Ifi-sl'ng), a. [L., the goddess of child- 
birth, prop. fern. A (hieO, li^t: 

see lueeat] 1. In Eom, feym., the goddfess who 
presided oyer childbirth, considerea as a daugh- 
ter of Jupiter and Juno, but frequently con- 
fused with Juno or with 
Diana. She coireroond- 
ed more or less closely 


freak j^dess 



LmeM» 



DfTll Shtlmpi ft qiedN of liWtfpIrr. 



%ff , and characterised by the absence 
pair of thoracic legjs. They iro oon- 
" fr(mlheiaoda,»£a ire either Ulioed 
M end mintii-lhrlmpi in Stoma- 


Eileitl^.— 8 . UftLA 
goal , : (a) The ^plcaTge- 
nus of Luoinidkf hayfiig 
both lateral and cardinid 
teeth. AcbnCsteiiiipeelei 
whoM white shell showi con- 
oentricllnes of growth oTCfleld 
with obUane redlite efrrietfon 
Aigfiittfw, 17S1. (b) A genus of flies of the fam- 
ily SeiomfMa^ eontaining two large gray Euro- 
pean spemes resembling^members oi the genus 
Seaiopkaga, Meigmtf 1880. (c) A genus of or- 
thopterous insects. Walker, 1870. 

Imnuiflcaa (Ifi-si-n&^sfA), a . pi rNL.,<Xae^, 
2, + -ocea.] A supenamily A integropsUiate 
dlmyarian moUusks, represented by the Xuol- 
aida and related families. 

IndnMSaiL (Ifind^na'af^), a. and a. L a. Of 
or pertaining to the Ijudnaeea, 
n. a. A member of the Lnetnoeea, 
Lnd]lid 0 (lfi-Bin'l-d 8 ),a.pl. [NL.,<Zaciaa, 2, 
+ -4dm.] A family of integropsUiate siphon- 
ate biyuye moUusSs. mi mSl ud braaohlil orUkoM 
inwdl diSned but scsroelyiiphonite: the month Isfoy 


8. Good lortime: faymbk lugi; a snppseil 
somethiim, pertidning to g person, at IsaetM 
a time, gmng to fortuitous eyente a fayoiflie 
character; ahm, in a weakened sense, a foitadU 
tons combination of f ayoiable ocounenoes. 

Eta Iiiti blit biaaimi him bManif Ihiy oQiiii tram Mm 
mdily ind Tuifliotid: lad hn hu thiiudhi 
to hiui them fimoni. 

Sp» EmUt Mloro-ooimogriphli, A Bhuit Mm: 
miy [young mm whosimUi] think thiy in <'tiy. 
IngtbiirfuSrsithipfamite; buttf mcyeouldbieoa- 
yinoid that It ii not their ImS whicb they m trytug bat 
only a fraction of It, their opponrat haying the mtm hli 
pockety they would thow thimielyca . . « ayim toriika 
Id which It la mom than an lyrn dhanoi igslnit timn. 

DaMwgen^¥SSim^ 
Lvek may, and often doea, hiTi aomi Shari In 
ml auociaai a . as in a eamblir*i winnings nwnt i 
got but not in any lasting trlum^ over tuHi 

lomBTstudy Windows P.U7. 
8. Anobjectwithwhiohgood^oTtnneisthougbt 
to be connected; especiaUy, a yessel for holdmg 
liqaid,asadrinking-cnp. mere are aiveralsodivi^ 
ema snirlving In England, aa the ZAok of EdenhaU, prii 
served in a mancr-honae in Chi oonnly of Oumberland. 
mi drlnking-glaai of oiymil tall ; 
mey call it the JMt of wmhall. 

Loaafdkw, mi Lock of Edinhill. 

FlShsnnanrsludk. 8M/iMmuNi.--CtemaylndL Sn 
9.— To be down in oas*a Diin bidl^ 

mey aay that when Iffi. 0. wu partlonlaily tfomi on 
w Ivak, ihe gave oonoerCi and leaaoni in muiio here and 
Thatkmeft yantty EUr, Uv. 


nuk)f^[< ME. MMmi J b HLQ. iMtm); 
from the nonn.]~L infrane. Tobeluoky. Hal- 
UweU. [Proy.W.] 

IL irans. To make ] 

Em.] 

lllCE^ (Ink), a. [A yar. of ZodkB.] A lock of wool 
twisted on the finger of a spinner. 

She atraight Hipp'd off the Wall and Band, 

And laid aildoher Luekt and Twitohia. 

BhoiijM, Elchard and KataL 10. 
Miat OUbonie'a flannel lapromliid the last of the wiSk 
^there la a bnnoh of hiekt down c«dlar: bring than opu 
& Jvid, llatgamt, iTl 

Imekenbootli taroodi. A brooch of a fhshion 
formerly sold in the Lnokenbooths in Edin- 
burgh* usually heart-shaped and <ff silyer, some- 
times of more elaborate pattern, as of two 
hearts conjoined, and often bearing insert 
tions. These brooches were used as gifts of 
love and betrothal. 

IncUe, n. Bee lueky^, 

luckily (lnk'1-li ), aav» In a lucky manner ; for- 
tunately; by good fortune; with a fayorable 
issue: as, luelnly we escaped injury. 
Inckinaw (luk^i-nes). n. The state or quality 
of being lucky or fortunate; good fortune; fa- 
yorable Issne or event. 

lucklte (Ink'it). a. \lAidk(y Bt)y) (see def.) + 
A variety of the mineral melanterite, or 
hydrous ferrous sulphate, containing a sniell 
amount of manganese. It is found at the 
** Luclnr Boy’’ silver-inine in Utah. 

InoklftM (lnk'l..), a. [< Jwfcl + Jm*.] 1 . 
Having no look: .nffeiing miBobaao.; nn* 
lucky; nnsnocessful: as, a redkleif gamester. 

Ah, hiofelaif poitl itmtoh thy lungs and imr. 

P€p§t Imtt. oTHorioe, IL L 814. 

8 . Unattended by luck; bringing or marked by 
ill luck or misfortune; unfortunate; unfkvor- 
able; as, a luokHeae adventure. 

me night-aow cried, iboding huMaii tfani. 

“ 8 Em. VL, V. a 4 A 


) lucky. HaWm^ [Brov. 


led from JMeiaoaa, ind im Mtiier DUoea ■a^.uwiww . wa « uiuhuu u wwj 

s&aaa^sssasss&asffl 


Ludfeiite (111 ^ 

eiferian) + Same aBXtfc(fdHafi 8 . 

luweroUB (lu-sir e-ru 8 ), a. [< L. hte^fer, light- 
bringing (see XiMVer), +- 0118.1 1, Qiring light; 
affording light or means of ddscoVery. B^le, 
Works, IV.^04. [Bare.]— 8 . In entom., hav- 
ing phosphorescent organs: applied to insects 
which emit light, as the glow-worm.— 8 . ‘ 

' Of orpertalning to Lucife 


ler or Satan ; Lnoifi 

atanio. [Bare.] 

Thli Luotftrwi and gluttonous heart 

J. Bradford, Letten (Virkir 800., 1868 ), IL 88. 

Indferonsly (ip-sif V^ub-li), ode. l • in a inoif- 
erouB manner; so as to enlighten or illuminate. 
Sir T. Jirawne, Ohrist. Mor., HI. 8 . [Bare.]— 
[cap.] Satanically; diabolically. 


Buiry vnlgarly-eiteemed u] 


fuU dignity cf antlent and antenticall Fooile, ind preaumi 
Liic(fai7MiAy to proolimo in idaeo thereof 


cepta of their owns muni. 


itirt darea breaki the dreed- 
le,andpreaumi 
repugnant 

Masque of Middle Temida 


Indflc (iq-sif 'ifc), a. [< LL. luG{fUm8, light-mak- 
ing, <h,lux iluo~), light, + facere, make.] Fro- 
duoin| Gosmologia Sacra, II. 


ludfonn Ciu^ai-fdr^, a. [< L. Iva (hte-). light, 
+ forma, form.] mvlng the form or nature of 
li|^t; resembling light. 

Plato apeiketh of the mind, or aool, aa a driver Chat 
gnidaa and govema a chariot which ta, not unfitly, atyled 
miyMitfy, ahui^brm aBtharaal vehicle. 

J3!p, Malay, Siria I in. 

Xmcifrlanti c. An improper form of Xtcdf/brlofil. 
Marston. 

ludffigoili (Ifl-sif'd-gus^, A [< L. lee^giHr, 
he light. Oi 


shunniM the light. < Iwt (wo-), light, + 

' ‘ Shunning ught: avoiddngdaylig ^ 

» various animals, as bats, oookroaohes. 


cardinal and two lateral teeth inoa6hvalve,1tatvariahleand 
aomeUmea edentnloui: the ligament is marginal and aub- 
Intemal, and the anterior mnaonlar impreanon 
me genera and nedea are nnmeroni ; the living ones are 
found in temperate and tropical aeea; foaail forma go badk 
Co tlto durian. See Luakho. 

Ifidoid (Ifi’si-oid), n. and a. r< LL. Welae, a 
pike (see Xurigy), + Gr. ridoc, lorm.] I. n, A 
nsh of the family Baoddm; a pike. SirJ. Siok- 
ardaon. 

n. o. Like a pike; esocine. 

Ludola (1^-al'f -h), n. [NL. (Laporte, 1833), < 

It, htooioia, a firofly, formerly aaso a klow-worm, 

< lifoo. < L. hue (tue-’), light: see A ge- 

nus or fireflies of the family Zampj^doff haying 
a short transvene prothoraz, carinate, and nar- 
rowlymargined. It ii widely dletrfbnted, with over 60 
ipedea, niuaily dank-brown ana ydlow. A. ItuOaniM la 
a highly Inmlnooa moiea which may emit flaShei every 
two or three leoondi. 

Ludoperoa (Ifi’^si-f-pOr'kS), n. [NL., < LL. 
hcrtfid, a pike, + L. perea, perch.] A Cnvierian 
genus of perooid fishes, synonymous with 8tiw>- 
eiedtum: the pike-perches, a. nnulrs is the giant 
pike-peron of Enape, 8 or 4 feet long, of vcceoioua haUCB 
and valuahle aa a food-flah, 

Luclua (lil'ai-UB), n, |^., < LL. lueiue, a fish, 

■upposed to be the pike; of. Gr, Mkoc, a kind 
of nab, Ut. * wolf S m L. lupus, wolf: see Lupus. 

Hence ult. (< LL. luclus) E. luoe'^,'] A genus 
of fishes, the pikes: same as Eeoa. 

Inek^ (lEi^ n. [< ME. Ink, hikke (not found in 
AS.) rcOMes. lukBD.Iuk,psliik.MLG. lueke, 

LG. luk (h Icel. hthka ss Sw. tyeka b Dan. lyl^, 

< G.) s OHG. ^gOucohl (not recorded), limG. 
geUioke, gldoke, G. ghieik, good fortune, luck, , ■Byu. Unlu^. ni-ata^, iU-fated 
Mpp^oss ; prob. ong, only HG. , Ike LG. forms ludElMSly (luk'les-li), adv. Li 


etc. 

lElrigttn (Ifi'sl-jen), u. and a. [< L. Im (luo-), 
U^t,+ygsfi,proaiioe: see-penj I. n. Amod- 
em lamp of mat illuminating power, in which 
oil is bnmea under oonditionB whioh produce 
and maintain for probably the longest possible 
time in an illuminating flame a white heat in the 
carbon particles. The principle upon which the lamp 
ifithaatomtaattonotthaoilbythe’aoCtonofeaott- 
unaied air hflaied dnrinff ICa nasaiffe to the atomla 
Tha oil and ah ara thus inwmSSy mingled, at a 
iHvu vNdperatare at the Initant of Ignition, In each pro- 
pofttoniie to gain Che mialmnm illnminattng etteet 
n. a. A term applied to a system of light- 
ing by lucigens. 


operetea 


4 ii 0 .] The pikeB, as a famlfy of fial 

' - -- c. Ih BoHifiarlei 


_ , Xueius + 
of fishes: same 


beiz^ prob.^ like the Scand., trom the HG. 
Conneotion with D. lokken s OHG. loeohoa, 
MHG. G. loeken s loeL lokka a Sw. loeka b 
D an, loldoe, allure, entice, seems improbable, 
on account of the difference of meaiung.] 1 . 
Fortune; hap; that whioh happens to a person 
by chance, conceived as having a real tendency 
to be fhvorable or unfavorable, or as if there 
were an Inward connection between a sfioces- 
sion of fortuitous ooeuxTenoes having the same 
oharaoter as favorable or unfavorable. Thna 
imastwa aay that one ought to eouCInao to ito whUe 
tha iuafe la In onak favor and laava off whan the luM tnmi 

Hl^nvtona To ten of good or evil lualf, 

Of.piagaea of dear^ or aeaaona’ quality. 

Ma, Bonneta, ilv. 

Bwa’a a Ttout hai taken my fly : Zhad rather have loet 
a erown. What iuaS 1 thial he wsa s lovHy flih, sad 
tamed up s aide like a aalmon. 

Osttoa, in WaUon'i Anglar, tt. IBL 


inaluoklessman- 


GayMtoourhuntamt—how 

ITMMw, 


ridat 
of Mia, 


lu ^ , 

ner: unfortunately; unsncoessfully. 
Indueagnaw (Inkies^es), a. The state of be- 
ing Ittcklesa or unfortunate. Imp. Diet. 
Inek-penny (luk^pen'l), n. l. A small sum 
given back <*for luck’’ to the purchaser or 
payer by Ike person who receives money In a 
bargain or other transaction. [Scoten and 
Iri£j— 8 . A copper tossed overboard 
luck.’^ 

(luk'i)* a, and a. [< iuchl + -y^.] La.* 
irFavored by luck: fortunate; meetihg with 
good success: as, a htdog a d ve n t u rer . 

ThiaiafSIiysdlAboy. . . . Wemli^.^ _ ^ . 

flMk, W. T., EL a MA 

8 . Producing good by ohanoe or unezpeele^l 
favorable; auspicious: as. a kMflif adventasai 
a Imekg time; a htekg oast 4 

AndtSan — 

Andbldl 




S6d6 


Mr. Chlvmj, wbowaiAimnoCfeirwQnli, hidponran- 
diT flsiidijr momlagf giim hli boy whit ho tinned '* m 
haakif tSSS" on the ihoolder, ilgnlfylngjluit he oonllde^ 
id meh oommondotloa of hhn to Good VortonoL pnpin- 

‘ i end beocnnlng 


Incdfteontf a. [< L. htmmh 

gftin, + firre » E. MOfl.l Gunful; profit- 
able. 

The anmd thing thit li iOce to keep thli experiment 
from betng ii genenUy nieful m pcm^ It will prore 
luoriftTWM Is tho deenieii of eel mnonliok. 

^tb~hiii't^^diy dedjainaMe^^^ ^ Boptoi Worki, in. 148. 

triinnphent JMrinw, Little Dorrt^ xfllL IvoilfarOVianoiat 'o-ruB-nei), ii. Profita- 

8. Bulky; full; superabundant: Wfulutihii mea- bleness. Boyto. workn, II. 80. 

■uze. Handy. [C^oq.j Incrlto (1^-lmrlk^a. 

Mm. PertuuHiliniylMtreoooiitontottieyoa;yomued flll»< 
tobenfiMlgragaeiipon e^noh. profit; gainftu. Anh, . 

Jrwt Ay, muter, ud foigrt It jtL IncrioiUlti An obsolete Tariant of Iwraus. 

Jffw. OmiNeiw, lorei umtrifanoe, 1. (lu'kms), a, [Early mod. B. also orro- 

X«fligrm«iiy.oqi^ neously lueriout; wm Ep. Pg. It. laorow, < L. li*- 


uiTViiBajr mvrwHV, b mvrvw, ^ u. *n- 

ero8U8f findnful, < hunrumt gain: see luoreJ] Of 
or pertuning to luore or gain. [Bare.] 

Vnm from the mtuik^worm mlier'i iiwnmt itge. 

In oilm oootentment'i oottag'd ule of Ufa 
Cooper, Tomb of ' 


iomaamei snolent or foreign money. bIIjb. 1 end fl. For> 

mj^ Bm IuIMBU 

]3l a. See the phrase.— To out one's ludky, 
mahe onaPto luoky, to get sway; eeoepe. [Low.] 

Ohsiley and I mode oiir fiioly up the wuh'ui chimney. 

uUtnM, Oliver Twlit 

Ivdky^ (luk'l), adv, [< a.] More than (li^tt^shon), a. [< L. ZttctoffoCa-^), a 

too: u, lw>hg long. wertll^j< to. jnrertl^ 

[Bo^h ] ’ r ’ ' ^ Of . ehteiate^ rehtetf reluekint,^ Effort to orer- 

I w^Vw S ijudde fluk'i), n. [Prob. a particu- ^ * contest; struggle; contest. [Bare.] 
lar use of In a sense like that of pood^.] lucttferomt (luk-^ Vru^ o. [< h.Juet^eff < 
An elderly woman; a grandam; jgoo^: pre- — — 

fixed to a person's name: as, J^ucm McLaren, .pringing 
[Scotch.] Ifififcnalt 

lUidKy-lNlg (lok'i-bag), a. A reoeptaole on a 
man-ofwwar for all Rothes and other articles of 8"“', 


tube of which the included stamens are inserted. 
There are two speelea one fonnd In the Blnudtofs and the 
other In the Khulsmoantsiiii. Thebeefi known ipectoili 
A. giisgmftiie^ s imall tree with owwilte ovitelineeiilste 
leorea and veiyfregrant oymee of ohowy pink llowwe. It 
la ft iiwhiT omamentil hotiiinnie nlanti 
rjiiwimn. (lfl-kfi'ni|), a. raLTcJuasleu, 1789X 
from the Pexur. name.1 A genns of dioolyle- 
donous gamopetalous plants of the natural omr 

)re. make.] Prodnoing leme, the etemtnodiii or eborttve itoiDins eltenite with 
the fertile onu (althoosh aometimufew or wutingiaiid 
leedi wlthontanmnieDrit embrsouebontHOspeolaa, milef- 
ly Sooth American, bat OKtendlng Atom Chili to Meiloo and 
the Weit Indlee; svOTfew, however, oooor In Anatrells 
end New Caledonia. Thu eretrewordirabi with milky 
fnloe and dnitora of email or mfddle-alaed lloweia in the 
axUa of tbe leavu or on the older Jointa A. ma m mv m 


and A. moaCtora of the Weit liidiu are called buOk-awf, 
the former OK which iithememmee-aepotaor marmalsde- 
trea The frnit oontalna a pleaaentflavored puln reeem- 
bllng qninoe marmalade In appearance and taate. L,OkiIf 
mItoM Pern hu a imaUer Inut, which le aald to be inpe- 
rior In flavor to the laat-named. A. eteeete ilao of Pwn, 
li oultivated In ChUi under the name of huuma da Oo- 
oidmte. In a recent revlilcm <d tbe Sa p ok^m by Bedlr 
Kofer thia genni hu been rednoed to two Chilian apeoleiL 



the Wect Indian planti being referred to VUdUu^ but 
they are beet known ^ the name Aueimia. 

also Itioomo. htomoi 
Etruscan prince or 


luiqtiimil^ (luk'ii^-uB), a. Bp. Pg. luoteow, 


< L. htetiiOMs, sorrowful, CluetMf sorrow: see 
Sorrowful; full of sorrow. jSaf/oy, 


priyate property carelessly left by their owners, 

Have the muter*ateurma with yon In thIa Inapectlon, to n 

nther up all artldea of prhrato property and pat them In 
theiiailg bap. Luoi, p, SlOi 1781. 

InikyM loeky-dMldie (luk'Mad, ^'i), 

•TAjmSdlSSer. [Scotch.] 6ra^,ppr.tj^r^fem. [< pp. of 

ftidtihnv), workbyoandle-light,<(LL.) luoubrum 
(ML. a fkint light), < L. lux (hio*), 

light: see lueenU Cf. eluoubrate.2 I. iniran$> 
To study earnestly or laboriously, as by oandle- 
light; think closely or seriously; meditate. 


an origin.] Among 
ancient Etruscans, the head of a patrician 
or noble family uniting in himself the charac- 
ters of priest and prince; in general, one of 
the Etruscan nobility. To this class the kings 
also seem to have belonged. 

And plainly and more plainly 
Now might the buifhera know, 
wt and vui, by horu and ereat, 
warlike Aneumo. 

JVaemdflg, Horattoa tt, 88. 


Inona a non liioendo (ifi'kus a non if-sen'dd). 

S U: hMMi8,awoodorgroye, esp. one sacred to a 
eity; a, from; non. not; Ztiociido, abl. gerund 
of Itioere, shine (see tool, o-io, non, htorntf) ; that 
is, a grove is csllod luoua (which is in form like 
tuoua (htott-), a light, htoorc, bo light, shine, Zk- 
cddito, light) because it is iiof light : in allurion 
to the attempt of an ancient grammarian men- 
tioned by Quintilian to derive Incus, a grove, 
from lueerCf shine. The two words are m fact 
connected, Zttotto (like orotto) being orig. an open 
light space in a wood*] An absurd Symology 
or denvation; hence, anything inconsequent 
or illogical. Sometimes shortened to hum a 


llUky-EfUHlg (luk'i-handzV n. A widely dis- 
tributed fern, JanHdium so named 

from the resemblance of the youug unexpanded 
frond to a hand. The fmndaiUwdlM the rootiH were 
naed by Ignoraat and MperatlUoui people u preeorvsUvea 
agalnat wttohoraft and enehsntment. 

lH 0 ky«]llilllli 6 (luk'i-mm^i),n. A grandmother. I like to epeak and Zueubrato my fllL 

[Sootoh.] Bpivn, Bappo, at 47. 

A fish, the fa- trans. To elaborate, as by laborious night 

tnhkMtona (fuk'i-stdn), n. An ear-stone or liioa^ationGu-kq-bra'Bhqn),^. [sF. Zgeahiw- 
otolith of a fish, superstitiously regarded as Hon ^ Ep- lucubraeion m Pi* lueulra^^ It. In^ 
bringing luck to the owner or wearer. eubrasione, < L. luoubraHo{n^)f wormug by oan- 

iHfltraTa (lu'krf-liv), a. [< P. lucratif^ Bp, dle-light, < luoubrare, m. Zttovbrafiito, work by 
Pg. It. lucratioo, < L. lueraUvm, profitable, < oandle-light : see lucubrate, r.l 1. The act of 
hipra^ pp. htcratuHj gain: see Zii^o, e.] 1, lucubrating; close study or thought; careful 

l^elding lucroor gam; gainful; highly profit- oousideratlon; meditation,— 2, A product of _wii, ^ ^ ^ 

able, as, a lucrative transaction: a lueraUve thought or study; a written composition; aa A Middle English form of loud* 

business or office.— 8t. Greedy of gaiu ; self- easay or treatise. ^ Middle English form of Ze(Ze3. 

seeking. your monthly hivubntitmi aro widely dlffoaed over eU Idld* (lud), w. A ininped form of Lord, in petty 

Let not Uur preyer be Zuerstiva, nor vlndlotive, pray not tho dominions of Great . oaths ; also vulgarly in address ; as, my Zua. 

for tampcrii anpiCTiiItiea* Aontia, Sermona, xL GoZoimilSi Eaeay, National Gonoord. And/ Sir yeter,Ihopeyoa haven’t been caairelllng with 

AUflnttve Ofll^ an oflloe to which compeneatlon Is at- Themost trifling ZiieiibtttoPonwiB denominated * awoik.' liariaf Skmidan, School for Hoandal, ill. 1. 

??A}» ““SS? “V. «- •ug-toa - p/ T I oplnlOT" «* 

X z*. A member 
, L England (1811- 

nooturnal rtudy or .eriou. thou^t. SiminirfiGd emplJjnnent : said to haro oaUad 
pii?\ < <w /iSfyy Ci “ •?**••'» •* thenwelTM ModiUH from an inbeoile named 

Who (iitetOTiJo tf M d 

lIHQ.ldii,a.lo»».Ieel.laiMBSw.Dan.Ida- %iBl.] In<»(nm.,aIttminoiuQ)otontheBun! „ 

Ootb. teWM, reward.] Gain in money or good.; Inenlnt (Ifi'kii-lsnt), a. [ME. hum(mi b It. , U. f. Of or pertaining to the Luddite,: am 
profit: oCtim, in a restrieted eenro, naae or nn- Uumlmto, < L. laoaiMfM, foil of light, br^ht, ,*5®**® 

wortivgainj money or wealth as the object of Q>leudid, < tica: (fiMv), Ii,^t; we imnit, iitriw.j [UK lud^et, luddok.] Loin. 

■oidldgreea; henee, greed. 1. Bi^t; Imninone; transparent. ^ w** vocortmf p. w> 

lfiffioaM(l«-dib'ri-iu),a. [s Pn. (adOrfow, 

' < LL. ZtidZhnktoito, scornful, \ L. liMliMtiffi, a 
mockery, < ludcrc, play, sport: see ludicrous,] 
Bidioulous; sporuve; wanton. [Bare*] 


laco to wmon no u u> auooeea as neir may i»e auojeoteo - w .# t . praowces or opmionn oi me ui 

tothepaymentof aU the debt! of the anoeator contracted lucubratory (Ifi kfi-brfirt^ri), G. [<L. ZtiCtihra- T|WiMitr# (lud'it). n. and a. L a. 

wortng by canile-l ght, < fooahrare, of a oonroiracy of workmen in Eng 
WCWttTBly (Ifl taa-tiv-11), adv. In a luoratlvo pp. ii«w6ro<w, work by OMdlo-l^t: we toon- i816)bandod together for the doeteu 


Not fiMdy of filthy Zncfo. ITIm. III. a 

Love to my ohJlA and hur§ ot the portion, 
Fravoked ma S, JontoUt liagnetick Lady, v. 0. 
VtM 1 gave one ot them amnall knife to out beiCl nnti, 
ks would not go with 01 ; bntfortheZnercof thathcoon- 
dnotod Of to a town. 

Hob. gkooCAfber’i Eng. Gamer, L 484X 

iHflfitg V* i* [Early mod. E. also hdker; < OF, 


Trie oote the grape unhurt, neither to ripe, 


Krither to aoure^ ai gemmea iutfult 

PalkuUui^ jAibondrle (E. E. T. B.), p. 18(L 
It emitted a ZnctiZefiZ flame la brtobt and lane u a email 
waxoandle. IMaiy, May a 1846. 

8. Clear; evident; unmistakable. 

The meet ZiiouZaiif teatimonlei that the dirlatian reli- 
gion hath. J^ooler, Boedea Polity, v. 4a 


jucrer, < L. Aorarf, gain, < htpnm, g^n: see Inonlintly (Ifi'kO-lent-ll), adv. In a luoulent 
oj® levins, Manip. Vooab,, manxier; lucidly; clearly; luminously. 

eoL 85, ... - . _ / Nowhere has the tranaltlon . . , been so hinOmiiUs 

(lMn*5'8li4i.n), 0 . [< Aitofwffito (see shown u bora 
aj Of or pertaining to 




» any member 


Mam Midar, Sdenoe of long., N. 8., p. fl4a 


NeedlesselttbaUbetonfnte this ibansle. Which fSUeth 
to the gra^ of Iteelfe as a hMrioua foUle of tbe man. 

Iboler, Pabrlo of tbe Chnrbh (1004X p* ua 

liidlbimdiiefliri [< 

ktifid (not recorded) (< L. hbdmmdus, sportive, 
< htdcrc, play) *f -ftow.] Sportiveness; play- 
fulness. 


eflimaiifiieatBimwngenaoftfaelmcre^ es- Lnenlla (Ifi-kfi'li-D, n. [ML. (Bobert Sweet, 
pisiiBy»»elatiBg to or eharaeterlstie of the Bo- 18iM), from the Nepalese name, LuenU stca, 
MipostaiBdpmloiqpberTitasLaeretinaOanis 
{ ab i iH B*fi6 B. o.), eminent as a poet, and as 
Ibi Met tepoortaiit ei|Mment of tbe Efdeuiean 


Thatlm Hto mdiiisiof natoreln her gamalena and snob 
uim mortfal *>»fi Indlcroits mtidnetiaiia 

1886), from the Nepalese name, LneuU swa, Mysteiy of Iniquily, L xv. | u, 

of one of the species, A. praSssteia.] A genus liidiorcmfi GA'di-krus), a. [m OF. Indicre m Pg. 
of plante of the natural order BtiMooflto and of It. ZmcNoto. < L, ZtidZow, sportive, < Ztidk#, play, 
tbe tribe Oinekenem, disdnffuished by the im- < Indcrc, play, sport. Of. ^vde, eoUuds, amuds, 
brieated lobes of the ooroQai on th4 throat or etude, iUnde, prelude,] Serving for or eiettlng 



1 1 laiiglttble from vingiilairt ty or gvote^ 
i; adapted to cause roortlye laughter or 
'b; abs^ 

H« haa Uierafora la hti wbole Toliuns, aotUpg bn^ 
iMSaa and aeldom anything iudtamu or familiar. 

JadmoiaWanw. 

The Poke [of Ntwoaiael waa In a ftate of IndMefonf dli- 
tNiB* Be ran about obatterlng and orying; aaklng advloa 
and Ustentw to none. ifsosiiiag, William Pitt 

«lyiL ComM, DreU, Ludtenm. JUMmtout^ 

. Lmiffkalbk. miher the dir^.aqtlon.of laughter or a oor^ 


jitiment la induded In the eigntiicattonofall 

<OraU. gjmonymea, p. 67a) In thia reqieet 

ImvAsNaiathegenerlowori A. but It la aim one of the itrang* 
eat Amnglatheweakeatotthellatraagliiglromthemeaa- 
Ing of * amoatng* or *odd ' down to ita ooUoqnial nae In the 
aenaeof *atnuige.' OomMatUlrelalnBafaintaiiggeation 
of Ito origin In ommentton with the drama, being prinMirt 
ly naed in eonneotlon with aomething done or aeen, and 
hence aomething Tiewed by the mira: a oointfeaf pre- 
dioament la Jnat anoh aa would be fit tor exhibition In a 
Qomoij, DrUl eapeoially Impliea the odd or nnfUniliir : 
aa, adroBatory,ldM,follow. LiMMwotit ia an adranoa in 
atrength npon oomA»f, aa eomlaoi la an adranoe upon 
Anng- imndoiii la theonly word In the liat that throw! 
oontemptarerendiaoredltapcmtheperBonoonoemed: it 
la allowable to tdl a lutUmii atcvy about one'a Mend, 
but not a ato <7 that makea him appear fidieidoiia A 
thing may bofndferpiia etc,, on aooonnt of ita unreaaoi^ 
■hleneaa or violation of common aenie: if itlartdMoufp 
it la oertaimy on that aooonnt Ihat la IcnfySaUa whlob 
— •j prof okea a hoarty lani^ 

lUdy (lu^di-kruB-u)^ adv. In aludiorous 
maxmer; sp^vely; grotesquely. 

You wrong me In thlnklMl quoted a text from my aalnt 
f luMsmihf. IValpoUt To Lady Uerwoy, No?. St 1766, 

IndieraniBeM (lu'di-krua*ueB), a. The state or 
character of bmng ludicrous. 

IxOULoMm (Id^&fi-k&'shon). n. [s It. MUfi- 
eaokmej < L. ludiifieatio(n~)f aensiou, < {udMcofc. 


The Lord! . * . iwearbythehOlyAltario bererenged 
tor tbia LudMootAm and injurloua Dealiiur. 

Baktr, Ghnmidlea, p, 78- 
Somerrarltana]areofalinaey-wo<daeydlq>oaltion, , . • 
all like Bthtopiiiiia, white in the teeth only; full of fiuf(rl- 
ooKon, and Injnrloua dealing, and cruelty. 

Jotaayn (^er*i Hiat Amer. Lit, L ISIX 

IndiiloatorTt (Id-dif a. [< LL. Zudf- 
doatorlus, moofdnff. < L. tudifleator, a znockeT) 
s Zadf/loors, pp. ludifleatua, make sport of: see 
Jud/^floaiion,J Making sport; tending to excite 
dension. 

Xn the aaoramenta of the Ghurah there la nothing empty 
or tain, nothing MiMoatory, but all thoronghly tma 

Jtoifw,WoXaiXLssxlx. 

ludlamlte Gud^lam-It), a. (;^t Mr, XadZam, 
anEng^lshmlneralogist.] Anydrous phosphate 
of ironi occurring in bright-green monoolinlo 
crystals. It is found near Truro in Cornwall, 
and 1b aasociated with viyianlte in cavitieB in 

jpyrite. 

Eddlow gioap. In geolf in England, a Bcries 
of rocks, oonsiBting chiefly of shales, with oo- 
oaBionally an intercalated belt of limestone, 
belonginff to the Upper Silurian and lying above 
the Wexilook ii^to which it graduates 

downward, ana with whose fauna it has a large 
number of speeieB in common. The group la typi- 
oelly derelopea between Ludlow In Bhrqpahue and A^e* 
atrey In Bereford, sod the name waa glfen by Murohlaon 
booanae the town of Ludlow atendaon beda of thia age. 

Xmdlow'B coda. See code* 

LoS^^hlaiit Lado Gl-dorfl-an), a. [< 
£edoS»h (bm def,) -h Pertaining to the 

mathematician Ludolf van Oenlen (died 1010), 
who calculated the ratio of the oironmferenee 
of a circle to the diameter to many places of 
decimals, and caused the value to be engraved 
upon his tombstone. 

Inaoi Helmontii (Ifl'dus hd-mon'ti-i). [NL., 
^Helmont’s amusement,’ so called from Jan 
Baptiata van HeJmont^ a Belgian chemist and 
physiolan of the 17th centuxv (died 1644), who 
believed in the eifloaoy of such stones (and who 
gave gasthenameit bears: seepos); Xi.{iMiM, 
play, sport, abiuBement.1 1. A ealoareons 
stone, the precise natoreoi which is not known, 
used by the andents as a remedy in calculous 
afleotionB,~S. A calcnlons concretion oocu^> 
ring in an animal body.— >8f. Avarietyofsep- 
tarla in which the spany veins are frequent and 


8887 

mis. ThijMs hfihawiili opporili ur altanMlf Iwfia 
uanally laneaolsta ia 6bapa‘sad with tba Sowari 
alwayi lolitary in tha aiDi of tha laaraa aomatlmas In 
tanntnal haada. About SO ipaeiaa ara knoini, nattfaa of 
Bniopa^ Aaia Afriosi and north Amarias. L, u Hm ffdto 

of tha aaatam Uttitm stataa, on aooount of ita eubioal pod, 

ia oaDad Mid6os,and it it alio aaUad toimisfi'f-rDot L. 
palSfCKa tha waM^pttMlin^ ia a common wood in ditohoi 
.and ahallowpondalioth ia Buropa and In north Amarioa. 
Indwiglte (lud'wig-lt), n. (Earned after E. 

a chemist of Vienna.] A borate of iron 
and magnesinm, occnzrixm in dark-green to 
black masses with a flue florons structure, 
lue (Ifl)i f*; pret. and pp. Zucd, ppr. Zsinp. 

E Origin obscure.] To sift: a mlnm tcnn. 
Prov. Eng.] 

I had new modOla made of tha daraator Zuatog, the box 
and trough, the tmddla, wrack, and tool. 

Mim Bigmoor^ Lama Jerraa U. (Dodii.) 

Irtmrotli’g ihooreiB. Beonmrm, 
lues (Ifl'Oz), fi. [L,, a plague, pestilenoe.] A 
plague or ^stilenoe: used with adjectives to 
deugnate various speciflc or contagious aifeo- 
tionB.-Llisa vSMm. Ttnareal diaaeia; ^rpUlia 
Inotle (Ip-et^ik), u. [Irreg. < L. lues, plague, + 
-cfte as in pgi^tle, etc.] Diseased; plaguc- 
strieken; speolflcdly, affected with syphilis; 

i sgihilitic. 

llut, n. An obsolete form of kweh 
nfe^t, V, and a. An obsolete form of Zosei. 
nfe^, a. An obsolete or dialectal form of loofi, 
n. An obsolete form of loof^, l^ff^• 
Inlbri. a. An obsolete form of lovers 
Inff^ (luf), n. 1, A vi^nt of The 

wooden case in which the light is oarried in the 
sport of lowbelling. SaUiweU, 

Inff^ (luf). a. [A later form of Zoo/B, q. v.] 
Ifaut : (a) The fullest and broadest part of a 
vessersbow; theloof. 

Bohipe-mene aoharply uhotcne thairo portos, 

Lannohei lodo [oaat the legd] apone laoohene thar 


Standing end of the rope beiim fastened to tb 
single bloek, snd the fall coming from the doe 
bie: variously used as occasion may reqtdrs. 

Infkwnt, a. in obsolete variant of Zomiosig. 

InfttiA* A Middle Polish form of Z^, 

gian being an invention of Somner’s),< Bw. AMp 
■B Norw. luppa, pull (by the hair), a secondar 
form (depending on Bw. hugg^ the forelock, i 
Norw. htag, thebair of the bead: see liip>) c 
*Ziika, puir, pull up, 8B Dan. luge, pull ^(weeds' 
■B AS. iBean (not *too 0 aii,as cltM by BkMt) 2 pu 
up (weeds), > E. maL huk, lawk, looA pulfu 
(weedsj; see loekS, lowk/^, lo^. STligii.] ] 
tram, 1. To pull with loroe or effort, aa somi 
thing that is heavy or resists; haul: drai 
[Now chiefly colloq.j 

With myoha wqpyng a wo, wmhia of hla anno 

LuggU nym out to the laund, Im hym tor dad; 

Ana loro agayna to tha fyght thairo mla to hSIp. 

JM*ii0ltonqr3B^(ABT.aXir6eS 

Why,ttda 

Win lupyonr priaiti and aamnta from your aidaa 
AM., T. of A. It. as 
To traad on hia ooraa. or lug him thrice by both 6ara< 
pinoh bta am black and blue. 

OnlUrar^ TTsfala, Lfepota, r 


Lnkkaa to the lade^tenia whane the lyghta Safllaa 

MerWArthun (E. B. T. aX L 76 Ql 

(b) The weather-gage, or part of a ship toward 
the wind, (e) The sailingof a ship close to the 
wind, (d) The weather part of a fore-and-aft 
sail, or the side next the mast or stay to which 
it is attached, (e) A luff-taekle,-.LuffiiiMaluff; 
one lufl-taokla applied to tha toll of aaoCiiar to aioid an 
InoraaN of purchaaa.— To kiQl the lUlL Saalii4ik-~To 
luff^tomwar the nelm by Miling nearer tha 



from the same source.]' Z, from, Naut, to 
bring the head of (a vessel) nearer to the wind. 

She once being 

Tba noble ruin of ber magic, Antimy, 
caapa on hia aea-wing. 

T 8 »aJr.,A.Bnda,liLiai 8 . 

n. intram. To steer or oome nearer to the 
wind. 

Ibr haning mountalnaiof flaetfaigyoa on enary aide, we 
want roomer tor ona and loqtod for another ; aome aora]^ 
Ta, and aome happily aaoaped ?a. 

« BeJdugre Vagagtt, m. 66. 




Agenng of dieotyledonoui pmjsietalong plantg 
of natural order OnagrMem; the faue or 
bastard loosestrife. Zt la dhamoterisad by haring 
from tinoe to alx patalB, eatlra or twodobaA aonaathnaa 
— from^thraa toaix atama^aad a three- to aia- 


_ extrema of thia movement, 

the a^ft'a head into tha wind. 

1x^8 (infV H. [Abbr. of *lwftenant for Itflenani, 
now gpeUed Ztoiitononf.] Ideutenant : as, he is 
first Ztfjlf. [Navi^ sla^J 

Imflia Uuf w. [Nl^Toumefort, 1700). < Ar. 
I9fa,^a ziame of one of the species.] A 
genus of diootyledonous polypetalous plants 
of the natural order CueurUtaeea, the gourd 
family,.and of the tribe Ouewmerinete, oharao- 
terisM by the staminate flowers growing in 
racemes, the petioles without glands, and the 
lam fruits dry, fibrous, and opening by a lid 
at Die apex. They are oUmbiim harba with monoa- 
eiona Sowiri, which are large and wnita, and five- or aaven- 
lobadlaavaa Sevan apaeiea art known, nativaa of tha trqp- 
ioa. ThafrultiadryandobloimeroyllndiioallnBhapabtha 
numenma aaada beliig looried in a network of ooaiao and 
atrong flbeia, which to aome n^aa are eepaUe of being 
detaoned eniira oletnaed of aU^er.mamera and aaea 
like a ooaraa tough tohrle. L../tomitoMlaMwBahing- 
or towai-goard.ao oaUed beoanae Ito dried fruit ia out up 
and ttatdaa a Beah-bnuh. The Sbroua totarlorof thaae 
gonrda la known in oommaroa under the varioni namee 
EmWnd m rek u , 

Inlir-boud (Inr Or-bord), a. A oorruption of 
laumr-hoa/rd. See louaermindaw, 

(liiyAiulWhp^diiig)j n. SeebOOnf- 




(Inf^hfik), a. JTaat, one of thehooke 

of_alnff-taokle. 

Inf^tak^). a. JVbaf.. a imrohaBe 
eompoeed of a donm and a single bl^kT^ 


8. To carry, as something heavy or bnrdet 
some; bear laboriously. 

He iHflgid her along like a padlar*! pa ck. 

Old 1^ 

To hig the ponderoua volume off In atate. 

pipit Dnnciad, iv. U 
Bagged urOhina were lugging home atlCka at oo d woei 
O. 7; Oibla Old GreCle Xlay% pb & 

Espeoially— 8t. To drag or pull about by th 
ears or head, as a bear or a bull, to exoite it i 
action; bait; worry. 

Like a common Chuden-boB, 

1 do bat take breath to be hg^d again. 

JfrddM^ OhiSgaibiB tt. ! 

4f. To geld. 

I « « ^ ^ 

Hia can hang laving like a new togy’d awlna 

S[p. Bettt eatitea, IV. L 7 
l^l^g^to^Dfr^nee by main foree, or witheat app 

Be oonld not tCIl that itory (of Okompton'CX which 
bag^ blm to do, and whieb would not have been laiMi 
to iieok and ■boulderB, beeaiiM evenrbody waa teningln 
wiChaterlea. Gf$9ak,UnS^fWKta,im 

To lug eutt, to draw (a iwoidX [CCnoq.] 

Their oanae they to an oaaiar taane pot 
They will be heard, or thqr hig eid and eat. 

Dryden, tr. of Avenal’a Batiiea, zri. 7 

n. totouNS. 1. To pull with effort: foUowe 
by aA 

Thia huge and monalroua gaUtaam^ wherein wme eoi 
tatoed three hundred danea to iiiy St the oaiee. . 

BeUugri Vtigegw, L 60 
He would let Caroline fiq^ of hia hair till hia dim wai 
daring gray ayaa winked and watered again jrithj pain. 

W, CoOini, Xamlly Seere^ p. II 

8. To move henvily, or with reristance; dreg 
Ift SaggiRg aonl fliea nndar her own pitch, 
like fowl to air too damp^ and iigi aloog, 

Aa if ahe were a body to a bodr 

JOfyAmTllonBa^ 

Whan roUari are taCky or BtiCk together they are arid j 
htg, C> T. Jeeobt, Fitoieri' voeel 

lugi (luff), n, [< Ziipi, ej 1. Anything thi 
moveg uowly or with diffloulty ; sometmag < 
a heavy, lumpish, or slnggisn nature, dpseli 
eslly— (0) AdngV SHimad. A A worm need tor bill 
slngworm. (e)^bie tob^ SahV [Fmv.Biig.] (it) 
heavy or dow-aottog bow. 

The aame reeaon I find true to two bows that Z her 
whereof the one la qulok of oast, . . .—die odmr la 
iig, dow of oaid, foUowtog the strtog, more euie for 1 
lest than pleasant tor to nae. 

Aiotomi, Toxophflnafad. GflaCXP- 

8. Same ag Zifp^salL 

They have not got to dip dieir aaO aa we hm,M 
Doy Will dip wm fug- v. iifsoa, XAvemeuimami 
, 8. ^ Afleoted rnuumni; “Mr.'’! m, to ip. 

flxedprinttowhiofafhedfreedimefprHonieeoEokSSI 
that of die axta. 

hig\ the orig. veib.] If. The lobe djk 
ear.-^8o The ear. [FriXY. Eng. and SeolalioJ 

A fine found heed when thoee two Iqyt are CC . ' 
To trundle thsoogh a nOlixy ! ^ ^ ' - 

AJeNieii,8lapliefllsi^ri^ 

Zwid like m to wait 
earn to pu* na out by the ley a 



A proleotiiigiNirii of iomo object resembling 
»e or less is form or position the human ear. 


Is) Apnjsotiiis pleoeor «tr on st«h «1 or other object to 
serfs M shudle^ or on stfle or the like to Ilford Itehold 
when need la racniig. 

The flret rtfle] ie nonlded with a lew, which eeooree 
tMt tak poittion bf cetcWng above th^ath of the root ; 
the leooiid Showi a tile moiudod with two l/uat. by whiOb 
It MMMea the tUes at the oounee above and ueiow. 

C. T. Vavitt Brlcka and Tnea, p. SSOi 
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sail) 4* -ofi (f ). Henoe T, louffr 0 f 
A yessol oanying either two or 


Uigr^ 

masta, 


masts, 

It 

per with one 
law the mack 


irofeotlDf lim to which the copper bare arc att 

& S% Tkimpatin, Pynuno-Eleot Mach., p. 148. 
(l)liifiMMh.,apraJeotingpleoe; apecifloaUy, a ahort flange 
bycrtowhiohraethlnglafaeten^ 

The ling la liatened to the plug, and hUd to the breech 
by the hue end boea. 

Jf le h e i fS, tr, d Monihayeb Kmpp and De Bango, p. 86, 
(a) A projecting piece upon a fonndera* flack or mold, (d) 
In riame hanean one of the two loops of leather depen- 
dant from the aaddle, one on each aide, through which the 
ehaltaarepaaaodibreapport. («) llieirmof abee-fhune. 

4. A jamb or side wall of a recess, as a fireplace. 

And for him who set by the chimney Wp, 

Doling and grumbling o'er pipe and mug. 

FMMar, Maud Muller. 

5. A grade of tobaooo. 

In this oondltion the Icavee [of tobaoooj are etiippcd from 
the dema sorted into qualltlea, such ns htM or lower 
liav«a**flrats,"and‘*accondi.” Aicye. /mCxxm. 484. 
^VoUawlnins^lU BeebUne. 
logs (lug)^ 0 . 1. [\ lug^, n.] To form with a lug 
or projection: as, to Ittff a door-sill (that is, to 
hollow out or chamfer off the upper and outer 
angle of the stone to within a short dlHlanoe of 
each end| the parts not out away forming the 


that the Fair Boaamond had oaptored alup- 
hundred and sUty Alrioana ana abortly after 
k Joke In chase n two other hipp^ 

Emettf Ormtlona and Bpemea, L 888. 


In order, on the clean heaitbatone^ 
llielHgt^ three are ranged* Jhima Halloween. 

Inggnn (lug'un), n. Same as laggan. 

Inggar xalcon. Same ABjugger. 

Iw-mark ( lug^mlLrk), n. An ear-mark for iden- 
^cation, as on a sheep or a dog. 

Ing-pereh (lug^pdroh), n. A long measure: same 

lng-l^(lug's&l)^fi. l<lug^ 4 Hail; orperhaps 
<lug^ (with ref, to the upper comer or ^ ear ’ of 


a, [Perhaps < It^l. r,. pull (pluck) 
but of JopiJ 1. A rod or pole.— 2. A pUabh 
rod or tvng such an is used in tliatohing.— 3t. A 
measure m length, properly 15 feet 1 ineb^ but 
sometimea Ifli, 18, or feet (h lug ot coppice- 
wood in Herefordshire was 49 square yards); 
a pole or perch. [Prov. Eng. in all senses.] 
And ike that am|di Pitt yet far rcnowiid 
For the large leaM which Debon did oompell 
OooUn to make^ Being eight biOM of grownd, 

Into the which rotouniing becke he fell. 
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lOf-n-lMlf (lug'a-lef), ft. The brill. WiUughby, 
pSomwall, Eug.’] 

* bait (lug'bfit), a. Same an lugwomu 

•telt (lug'bdlt), n,. A cyHudrical bolt to 
is welded a flat * ‘ 


iohi 


; iron bar. The head is uan- 


any a hook which li received l^a lug, or it psaaea through 
the log and la held by a nut Hometlmes the flat bar has 
holes By which It la fastened to a timber by aepaimte bolts 
orscrewi. Also oaUed atrop-bott. 
lngdorat, n. Same as lokdtvre. 
iHMi And r. A Middle English form of lodge, 
fallKOirafl^ Inaschoouor, 

azoresail set mthout any boom, 
luggage (lug'aj), a. r< lug^ 4 -df/r.] 1. Any- 
thing to be carried that is cumbersome and 
heayy. 

What do you mean, 

To dote thua on snob Ivgaagef 

fiknE, Tempeat^ Iv. L 881. 

Ify miafortune made me think before 
My life a tedlons and painful trouble, 

My veiy aonl a iugpope, and too heavy 
For me to cany. £miey, The Wedding, Y. 8. 
lAgftge: eBpe«iaUy, a traveler’a bunm. 
IIS special sense chiefly in Great Britain,] 
The Wggmm la too mat that followea your camp. 

Mmm, On Def. of llumb. Eemonat 
I am gethmtng up my l/uggape and preparing for my 
Jouiuey. Swlfi, 

1 left my eervant at the railway looking after the Wg- 
heavy Mn and vast qnantity of it In the van. 

Dtoiiib Hard Timei^ 11.1. 

iMggMe-Mddlfl (lug^ij^sad^l), s. A pad on 
imeh goods or ^rsonal effects are carried on 
a led horae. 

i OHg'$j-yan), n. A railway-car for 
" ie-car. [British.] 

;,g. The turbot. [Proy.Eug.] 


ft, 

On 



fhs long lool’a 

saa::: 

O MMl «• tM tiM. 




I, nippin. L4i|r«ll ; . standing I..ganU i » ilplll Lugwll. 

the sailf) 4 aaill A quadrilateral nail bent 
upon a yard that hangs obliquely to the mast at 
about one third of its length: a common rig for 
boats of men-of-war« Also Isig-sall boat» 
a boetrlgged with a Ing-aell ; a Ingger. 

Ingnbnomty (l^-gfi-bri-os'i-ti), n, [As Ivgybri- 
OM 4 -ity.J Lugubriousness. Imp. JHei. 

IngnbriOOS Gd-gu'bri-us), a. [Formerly also 
lugubroua: with sufBx -oak (of. F. 3p. Pg. It. 
luguhre)^ < L. luffubrie^ mournful, mourning, < 
tugere, mourn; ef. Gr. ^vypdg^ sad, de- 

struction.] 1. Characterised by or expremng 
moumiiig or sorrow; mournful; doleful; fune- 
real; dejected: as, ZapabHoiiS wailing; tkluguM- 
ous look or yoice. 

Act nu paaelonate, lupubrkme, tragical part, whatever 
■ocular provocation orues us on ibc Btoge. 

HcMnmima, Works, IV. 646. 

2. Exciting mournful feelings; pitiful; dismal; 
depressing: as, a lugubriaue Bx>eetaitle or event. 

Beppo dived deep down into tbefi^eiMmaand obscure 
regions of Kaioiildom. Oariyle. 

■Byn, Sorrowful, mdaaoholy, doleful. 

lugubriously (l$-gu'bri-us4i}, adv, lu a lugu- 
brious manner; mournfully; sadly. 

lugubrionansaa (Ifl-gu^bri-us-nos), n. The state 
or quality of being lugubrious ; sorrowfulnegs; 
sadness. 

lugworm (lug'wCrm), n, [< htg^ 4 worm. Of. 
mworm.^ .An annelid of thefAmilyndrefflooZMcs^ 
inhabiting the sea-shore. Aoommon speoiee is ArniA 
cola pteNito^, a large worm, 8 or lO inches long, mndh 
usedforbalt It belongs to a difTerent order from the earCh- 
‘ ' abits are similar. It crawls 

il, eating its way aiit gueaaud 

oiurts of the soil thus passed 

ttuouifli its body. Ilie head Is Isrgeb ei^ess and jawlesi, 
with aprobosoia: the gills are tbivteen pairs of gaily ool- 
urod twCta and the rim of the body are (nrnisbea with 
bristles like those of other olustopod wonns. Also called 
iobuform hiobesU. 

luif (Iflf ), fi. Alsotoh spelling of locfi. 

lulnig, n. [Gael.] A short plaintive song or 
lament sung in western 3ootland and the Heb- 
rides. 

iQkai (Itlk), a, [< ME. Ivke. lewhe (s D. 
leuk-^ in ImlkiwaTm wm E. hmwarm)^ appar. an 
unexplained var. or extension of lew, warm (see 
It/w ^) ; perhaps due to confusion with AS, wUee, 
tepid. The histoiy and conusctioiui have not 
been cleared up.] Slightly warn; lukewarm; 
tepid. 

If it be code In heete and hA$ in ooldsL 
The better may thowe with that water hedde. 

pSuodtua. floahondrieCB. B. T,B.\p,9. 

Let BM have nine penn’oitb o* tarandy and water lele. 

Dfalwii, Pickwick, milt 


IwIMugly 

A Middle English or dialectal 

, . ‘e 

lukiUMSt (Itkk'nes)y n. Lukewarmness. 

lukaxti u. A former spelling of lucre. 
lukewarm (lllk'wton;, a. ME. *Utkcwuim 
(s D. Icukwam as LG. lukwarm (equiv. to Mh 
worm); < tuke^ 4 warm. Gf. Zbrnorm.] 1. Ontar 
moderately warm ; tepid ; neither cola nor hot. 

There ie difference 

Between hOnwarm and boiling, madam. 

A Jofmm, OstOlne, it 1. 

Their iHfaiMtrmdinner, eerved np between two pewter 
pletee from a oook'e shop. * 

GbMiiii«k,C8tlaen(rfth^ 

2. Hot ardent; not aealous; oool; indifferent: 
a^ Mhewarm obedience. 

Because ihon art Mtewmrm, and neither cold norliohl 
wUl epuc thee out of my mouth. Bev. Ifl. la 

lukewannl 7 (lflk'wAiiupli),odr. Lialukewann 
degree or manner. <«) with moderate warmth, 0) 
With indifference ; cooUv. 

lukewammew (IwwArm-neg), n. The state 
or character of being lukewarm, literally or fig- 
uratively; twidness; indifference. 

lukewarmtk (Iflk^wArmth), n, PC Mce^ 4 
wurmfA.] Lukewarmness. [Bare.] 

Passionately offended at the falsehood and perfldioaf- 
ness of certain faithlesi men, and at the luhneormfS and 
indifference of otbem Addicm, ladlea' Aseodatkwu 

luU (lul), 0 . [< ME. luUcn, loUen, lull, s MD. 
loUeUf hum, sing, D. ZoZZdfi,Biiig badly, caterwaul, 
ZaZZda, chatter, prate, also deceive cheat, m LG. 
G. ZaZZen, lull, as Icel. Sw. ZuZZa ss Dan. ZiaZe, lull, 
sing to rieep (cf. ZoZZ); prob., like L. laUare, sing 
to Bleep, imitative, a imupl. of tho syllable la or 
Zn used in singing a ohild to sleep. Cf.ZoZZ,ZaZZa- 
hff.] I, trane. 1. To quiet; compose; assuage; 
oaress; cause to rest or subside by gentle, sooth- 
ingmeans: as, to lull a ohild or a feverish patient; 
to laZZ i^ef, pain, or suspicion. 

In her banne the litd ohllde the leide 

With ful sadde fao& and gan the ohllde to Ueaea 

And luUed it^ and Aer gan to kisse. 

CAeaecr, Clerk's lUe, L 40r. 

* Feet and ftyre hondes 
That non ben Qroised I onste hero cftei 
I lifIM heii 4 1 lAl hem softei 

Legend qf the BUy Mood, 

Antonio, yonr mlstreei wlU never wake while fun. sing 
BO dolefully ; lov& like a cradled Infant, Is ZuZZmI^ a sad 
melody. Sheridan, The Duenna, L 1. 

The Roman was not without cxouwm that oonld luiZ hta 
moral feeUnga to repose. Leetg, Burop. Morale !• 801, 

2t. To deceive. 

Wbon Bone this sori men rsewedenj his sonle^ 

And oueral Zollede him with heretykea werkeal 

i*Cinr J*loumain*e Crede (X. E. T. CLX L 688. 

. 1. To calm. bnslL tcunanlliao. 

inirans. To subside; cease; become oalm: 

as, the wind ZaZZs. 

lu (lul), fi, [< ZaZZ, 0,1 1. That which lulls; 
a quieting or soothixig mflnenoe. [Poetical.] 
Yonder liiZZ 

Of falling waters tempted me to rest 

Yeung, The Eevenga v. & 
2, Temporary quiet and rest; suBpension of 
activity or turmoil, as in a storm or any kind 
of excessive action. 

with returning silence, with the luff of the dhlma . - . 
She Btfll resumed the dream. 

OhaHette BrenW, BhiiMy, xilt 

luUa, luBy (lul'fl, 4). interj. [ME. ZaZZp, ZuZZo, 
luUaUf etc. : see luU, ZaZZahy.] A oommon bur^ 
den m nursery son^. 

faffs tbow UteU tine ohOd : 
hiOu. hdiag.ihow lltteff ^e child. 

lullaby (lul'a-bl),n.; pi. ZaZZaMM(-blB). r<ZaZZ, 
ZaZZa, 4 -Zy, a meaningless addition. OLfo^ 
dbg.} 1, A song sung to lull children to sleep; 
amdlcHBong. 

Philomel, with roriody 
Bing in our sweet luilMy; 

Lula. lidbL Ziiff^. 

AM.,M.N.D.,ILau. 

Drinking is the lalZaty used by nureea to 
ehlldrwT 


■Bam, : 
JLii 


2. A etadLe^mgt or an instrumental piece in 
the style of a oridle-eong; a beroeuse. 
lullaby (luFa-^}» ^ and pp. UMbied. 

mr.luUabgiug. HhdkXg^u.} To inU to sleep; 
hush with a lullaby. 


SUeoM fell upon them, the gliding water Imliig 
braieed floe aadlullBtato^ perturbed flphrE^Sei 
head of the ghA weaving a 

iHllir (lul'Br). a. One wi 
liilll]iklj(liil^uig4i), ads. 

Boasto quiet or soothe. 

The gentle swsy of his miSMiri . , . 
along from ploturs to nlotute. 

Jtoauff, AsMif myBo 


the soft 


The Oeniuryt ZXXVl. SQL 
One_who lulls or fondles. 

In a lulliug manner ; 


BNdsyouZMMMy 

d[%M9ee.,p.m. 



LoIUgt 

(Inl'ift), n. A follower of Baymond 
lioUji a BohdUmlq, who died in 1810. 
bUj, See Mo. 

UwiorCh ddpptr. See 

■m^ (l^h ^ AS. 1. A wooded 

talley.— 8. Ade^pool. 

S AGnmhii. C<w.aiiiiiOft| a chimney, <Qicfii| 
t dioote up or projeote (f).] 1. A ohininey. 
[I^v. Eng. and Sootoh.] 

BeiethlifocitlntlMldAokaralk-ihdl, . . . 

And oat at the hm flew he. 

Ecfigf, Queen’s Wake, The Wlt<fli of Vlfa 

8. Zh boal^niHfff a ohimney placed on the top 
of the upcaBtHuaft to increase the draft and 
cany on the smoke. [Korth. Eng.] 

(lfl.m^ker|), ir. [It.: see hma- 
akeSej Same as lumaoheUe. 

Inmaonelle, Itunachal (lu"ma-kei), w, [<lt.2tf- 
maeheUa. lumaohelle (named from the shells it 
contains), < hmaeheUaf a little snail, dim. of 2tf- 
Mooa, a snail, < L. Umax (Uma<h)f a snail: see 
Urnax^'] A vanety of compact limestone or mar- 
ble containing fragments of shells, enorinites, 
and other foMlls, which are sometimes irides- 
cent, displaying a variety of brilliant colors. 
Some of the mostbeeatlftil endrereet vuletlei of snttqoe 
ornamental mwrhleB belong to the Inmsohellee. Theooliirs 
of the limestone base vaiy greatly In the different vazietlea. 
Also called Jlr«.iiiorAls. 

lumbaglnoilB (lum-bM'i-nns), a. [< LL. Uciii- 
bago {Hmhagin-), lumbago: see lumbago,'] Of, 
pertaining to, or afflicted with lumba^. 
lumbago Oum-bft'gO), «, [NL., < LL. hmbago, 
disease or weakness of the loins. < L. lumbus^ 
loin : see loin.] In paihol,. myalgia in the lum- 
bar rerion. 

lumbal (lum'bftl), a. [< L. Iwnbus, loin, + -of.] 
Bame as lumbar, 

lumbar^ (lum'^r), a. and n. [an F. Imhaire b 
B p. hofihor a Fg. lomhar b It. hmibaref < LL. 
*Umbari8 (neut. lumharef used as a noun, an 
apron), < L. himhua^ loin : see foin.] 1. a* Of or 
pertaining to the loins in general: speoiflcally 
applied in anatomy to many struotures. See 
phrases.— Lnmbsr absoess, sn shsoeie In the lambar 
r^ion ; aohronlo ooUeotion of pne which forms lu the oel- 
lalur snhitenoe of the lolne bddud the peritoneom, snd 
descends in the ooureeof the psoes musola— Lumbar 
arteries, flve peln of branches of the sorts corresponding 
to the lumber vtrtebm.— Lumbar fhoola. Bee /otoitL 
—Lumbar flexure, the curve of the backbone in the lum- 
ber region, the convezlw of which is forward, and dlitin- 
gniahee man from most other animsls.-- Lumbar gan- 
glia. See patiol«rm.-Lumbar henila. Bee Aernia^ 
Lumbar nerrsi. flve pairs of spiiisl nerves corresponding 
to the lumbar veihilirw.-- Lumbar pima, the mesas of 
the anterior divUions of the lumber nerves. Ibis plesui 
is formed of the four upper lumbar nerves. Those are 
■11 connected with one another by Interoommunloatlng 
branches, and the last one sends a alniilar bmnub to the 
sacral plesui. The lumtHu* mexua lies embedded in the 
peoai msgnus muscle. Its loedlng branches are named 
moAmMpMtrio, UMngviliheiit eatemof eidoiMoiit, antaiur 
crunu, gmUoorwrU, and oMimofor. They lupply parti of 
the abdominal walla, the estemal genltali, and the front 
and Inner aide of the thigh.— Lumbar 1101011, a region 
of the abdomen lying on each aide of the ombillcal region, 
below the hypoohoudriao and above the lilac. Bee out 
under oddomen.— Lumbar vortobrn, those bonce of the 
epinal odumn which come 
between the thoracic or 
doraal and the sacral ver- 
tebm, generally bearing ^ 
no rlbk or otherwise dia. 
tinguishod as a set or ae- 
ilei. In man there are 
flve snob vertebne, rib- a 

less, with large renlfonn 
or kldney-ahived bodies^ 
stout tranaveiee prooeae- Human UnnlBVerte^. 
ee, iim squarish spinous 

OU^ne araouyrjiroCMIS- pophyiiiii tnnsveiw prooem. 

on mSt^Sm9f have acoeisanr processes celled memlUaiy, 
developed from independent oaslflo oenten. 

IL A lumlw vertebra. 

LumlMuriH, U. A corrupted form of Lombard^, 
_2iin$heu,_ 

. A former spelling of Lombard^, 
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sounds, tke word has been appar. 
imitative, and has also been confused more or 
less with unrelated words, as with htmher^f lump, 
etc.] 1. To makeaheavy rumbling noise; nim- 
ble: chiefly in the present participle. 

A boisterons gush of wind tumbariug amongit it 

Vbmmuuk 

WbM u tum bt riU g noise from behind made him atart 
Barham, Ingoldsbj Legendi, L 60. 

8. To move heavily or cumbronsly: chiefly in 
the present participle. 

The poat-boy’s boras right glad to mim 
The IttmAefing of the wheidi. 

Oougwr, John Gilpin. 

You panasb as you trudge before the luaiharing coach. 

£r. JamMt Jr,, Trans. Sketohee, p. 840. 

Alison listened in amaaement. and with a little fear, to 
thli IttmterOw lad, whoee small, twinkling. Shrewd eyea 
aeemed to luggest that he wai not quite such a fool as he 
looked. W, maOf, Haipcfs Mag., LXXVL 808. 

8. To stumble. Also lumper, [Prov. Eng.] 
set oomen lodly to that lodm aa laiarei fnl monym 
Somme lem somme lome [lamol, A lomeronds hlynde, 

PoysenedSperlatykApynedinb^ 

JUaarmke PomoM (ed. Morris^ IL 1004. 
lumber^ (lum'bAr), n. [Usually explained as 
orig. the contents of the lumber^oam,ibiB being 
ex^ained as ^*orig. the Lombard^roam, or room 
where the Lombaid banker and broker stowed 
away his pledge” (Trench, following Blount, 
and followed oy Skeat), and asserted to have 
been transferred to any unused chamber where 
furniture was stored; but of Lombard^room 
there is no evidence, and if existent it would 
rather have meant ^a room where Lombard or 
brokers were kept.’ More prob. lumber^ is < 
hmher^, v., as being orig. heavy, < lumbering’ 
articles. Some confusion with lump^ is prob. 
involved ; cf. G. lumpethkammer, lumber-room, 
Bw. lumpor, rags, old clothes: see luirn^,} 1. 
Things, more or less bulky and cumbersome, 
thrown aside (or which may be thrown aside) as 
of no present use or value. Lumber uinslly inclndca 
old or broken boards, barrel^ boxca ^nd other artielei of 
poasiblc future use, as dlitlngaished from maro uieleaa 
nibblih or refuse. Often nied figuratively* 

Bo that with Froviaion, Chesta Hencoim and l*arrot- 
Cages, our Bhlpa were full of Lambar, with which we In- 
tondM to aall. Voyages, II. ii. 129, 

It wai hli glory to free the world from the lumber of a 
ulwen 


par. regarded as Inmbmr (lum'bdr-te), a. [< lumbm^. g,i 4- 
lonfusea more or -er^.] A person emplo;^ or ooncemedm cut* 
..a . timber and getting it from the forest. 

Also lumberman, 8. j 

The Umbmr finds It tndlqroniabla la the 4 

of hta woodcraft to learn to chop timber righ 

handed. flwSua IX. Idfl 

llUnber-kUn (lum'bte-kil), a. An inclosed 
chamber, artifloially warmed, in which sawn 
lumber may be rapidly heated, to free it from 
moisture and prevent warping. Snuh moms are 
usually warmed by ooUs of steam-pipea and aro often ar- 
nmgea with traoii for oars on which the green lumber 
Is plied and run Into the building, to be drawn ont again 
when dried. In various forma of driera the mounire 
from the wood is condensed and drawn out of the chamber 
without disturbing the Inclosed air ; or the air charged 
with moisture Is drawn out and roplaoed by diy air ; or a 
condenser fanned of cold-walw pipes Is hung in the room, 
and the moisture which condenses on the pipes drb« off 
and is conducted out of the room. 
lumbwlY (lum'b^li), a. [< lumbefi- + -^i.] 
Lumbeimg; hesvy-stepping ; unwieldy. 

But lingland Is stliring in a slow, lumAsriy, and tfanor- 
ons fSriilun. 

J.A.£r.Jrurroy,1)thAn. Add. to FhlloL Boo. 

lumbSTman (lum'b^r-mgn), n,\ pi. lundtermen 
(-men). 1. Bume as himoerer.— 8. One who 
deals m lumber. [U.B.] 
lunber-maagure (lum'bSr-mesh^tr), ii. A de- 
vice for ascertaining the number of superfloial 
feet in boards of different lengths, it ooniiits of 
a case containing a disk placed vertioallyf which as it 
passes over the luriaoeof the boards shows on a dial their 
auporflolal contents. The apparatus is adjniteble for 
boards of different lengtha. 

lumber-port (lum'bAivport}, n. A port-hole out 




flksfiw, Trlstnm Shandy, III., Author’s Prof. now nf Veml Untoeding Lmnter thmugli L u mhw-port. 

The bookful blockhead. Ignorantly read, . . ... 

Wltti loads of learned lumber in hia hcfui. in the bow Or stem of vessels for the passage 

Pnp$, Essay on Critlolim, L 618. of long pieces of timber. [U. B.] 

2. Timber sawed or split for use, as beams, lumber-room (lum'ber-rOm), a. [< lumber^ + 
joists, boards, planl^ staves, hoops, and the room. Said tol>e orig. Xomburd-roow, but this 
like. [U. B.]— 8. Useless and cumbersome form is not found in use: see fumhw’B, liHiidarB.] 
weight, bulk, etc. A room or place for the reception of uselees or 

A fine dashing dog, of good Iiio.poiaeaaing plenty of unused things ; a room occupied lumber. 

bone without « iiu The world lies no longer a duU miscellany and Iwider- 

Loffi qf vfMt nmam ona Amerfea, p. 104* roem, but has form and order. 

4. Foolish or ribald talk, ffalliwell, [Prov. Emerum, The American Sohohur. 

Eng.]— 6, Ham; mischief. BaUiwelh [Prov. Lumbertt, An obsolete form of Lombard^, 
Eng.] jAmbard^, 

I. lunbw-wacon (lam'bfir-Wiw'on), ii. Any 
1. To Jieap together in disorder. huge box-wagon, need eepeouily by &mien 

... .. transportation of miscellaneous heavy 

articles; also, a heavy wagon used in hauling 
lumber, [U. S,] 

Inmbw-y^ (lumjito-ytod). a. A^wln- 
MtOM, vetbel Orltldam. closure whore wood and timber are stored for 
8. To fill with lumber; encumber with anything 
useless: as, to lumber a room; often with up, ?- 

1 could not, in any honcaty, lumber my pages with de- - 
lortptlons or ipeoulatiuoB which would be idle to moat 
roaders. MowtUe, Venetian We, jL 

u, 

prepare] 


How in mattori they be raws^ 

They lumber forth the lawo. 

SMUm, Colin Clout, 1. 06b 
Deop in the darkness of dull anthors bred, 
Wltfialir ‘ ' ■ 


Plural of htmbue. 



k T mSHSU JL41C, XI. atUUVOU IW17, UMUVA 9mm%n0r—/, 

intrmu. To out timber in the forest and lUttbtoliXrt (Jnm-bl-plefc'i^), a. [< 
re it for market. [U. 8.1 ^ <*' pertaining to the InmUplez, 

. A* Inmnaii valnnrHa at wiawAA 



lummtr region. 


Inmbflrd-ptot 

pie; < Lumbaed, XomWiiV Italiim (a term ap- 

e M to several ancient aishes). -I- pie^,'] A 
ghly seasoned meat-pie. BaUwM, 

And It la further ordered therefore that the provlilon be 
as ftflloweth : , . . hmiberpte, capon, ouiturd, and codling 
tari^ and 14 mesa of eaoh. 

Aesottsts qf CksptnM ConyNmg. SUMon Dimer, 1608 . 

KJTSfVB.) 


lumbod7W(luin-bHin'i-j|)i»- L 
’ •*' ' .JInpafffcoL, myalgia 


<L.iiiifi- 


llimbir^ (lum'bto), e. i, [BarW mod. E. lumbren, 
with exorescent h as in mifiioor, humble\ huni- 
U«9, etc. ; < ME. lameren, < Bw. lofiira, resound, 
a fm. verb, < Bw. dial, yumm, a mat noise, 
B lorn, kl^dffir, a sound, a tune, sMn to Goth. 
hUumu, hearing, < Teut. y hlu, bear: see loud 
and Kffl, Ueten, Like other words denoting 


lumbariH, 

lomhtbrd: see 
n, [Also lufkber^ shop. 

They put an the little plate they had in the lumber, 

which is pawning it, till the ships came. 

Lade Murrae, quoted by Trench. 

8. A pledge ; a pawn. tmmvmo, wm, t wnjfmvn, |}Av«M.j * wiwmiiip v*f 

Ike Iwiiftw for their mwr goods reo^ the lorn and the groin: as, a lumbo iu gudmal 

Aiffsr, u|}on Critlci. (flkioiaL DUL) nerve. 

lumber-oar (lum^bdr-kttr), n, A railroad-oar of lumbOBaoral (lum^bd-s&'fcrpl). a. [< L. kNoOiii, 
extralength.uaually 84 feet, particularly intend- loin, + KL, Monnii.] Pertainingto the lumbar 



OAvm Aeii||viii|uauii«4jr «rx i.ww, viviuwxj lUWJ 

ed for carrying lumber. Car^Builder^e IHci, 
lumbardar (lum^bbr-dhr), n, rHind.] The 
registered representative of a village commu- 
nity for the payment of the government dues. 
rAnglo-Indiau.J 

lumbar-dllar (tumn^dr-dri'Or), n, 
iWki. 


and the sacral repon of the spine.—; 
laonl cord, the nerve fonned by the union of 
lumbar nerve end the branch fTOm thefoutlL— 

r roc£tea to beoSmUSSSSiQ'^ 
&e latenl lurihoc of the baaa cf the sasnun. 


Bee hmher^ lambric (lum'brik), n, 
lombrie m Sp. hmMe i 


UUKkmbrtbeml^. 



Mo 0 , < L. lumMoiit, an inteitinal wonni an 
eaitbwonn.] A worm. Olarhe, [Bare J 
tamteieal (fnm^bri-kal), a, and n. [v F. Pg, 
kmbrieai m Op. kmhrisfol »» It. lombriceOe, < 
BL. hmMeaUiif < L. hmbriewif an intestinal 
wonn, an earthworm: see lumhrie*} L a. Per- 
tain^ to or resembling a worm ; Itimbrioif orm; 
Termirorm: specifically applied in anatomy to 
the lumbrioaleB. 

n. A Inmbrioal muscle. Bee hmhricaUa. 
lomlntoalis (lum-bn-kA'lis), a.; pi. UmbrietUea 

ffi . [NL. : see lumbneaW} In anat, a Inm- 
1 muscle; so called from its resemblance 
in sise and shape to a worm. There sre four of theie 
imsU mnsoleelu tnepilm at the hind end fonr In the lule 
of the foot. lometlmeedleHngnlibed eeiiimMfiatofiMiiw 
end hmMeaki peiUt; the fonner ere aleo oeUed SdM- 
aote, or fiddler^ muaoleai booenie they contribute to the 
quick moremenU of the muilolen’a flngera. They ere 
enoIUery to the deep Cezor muariee. Eeoh InmhnoeUi 
eriaee from one of the tendoni of e deep fluxor mniole. 
whether of hend or foot, end la Inaerted Into the ride of 
the beieof thet finger or toe which auoh tendon aui^lee. 
Neither the thumb nor the greet toe hee a lumbncalla. 
Slmller muaolei occur In aome mammela beildea man. 
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The . . . htne reek thet eeme out of the i t w n S eei f . 

Mt, Heart of Hld liothlaD, sxriL 

ImnlteO (F« pron. Ifi-milr'), a, [F., < IJi. Is- 
minaref < L. hmen, light: see IwmmJ] In armor, 
the opening in the visor, whether of the large 
helm of the thirteenth century, of the bassinet, 
or of the armet of the fifteenth century. 

Inmina, n* Plural of htmtn. 

Inminaat (Ifi'mi-nant), a. and n. [< LL. Wmi- 
nan(t-}^ ppr. of luminare, brighten: see lumi- 
nafe.] I, a. Emitting light; shining; luminous. 

IL n. An illuminating agent, p^are.] 

Public inatitntiona end factories ere very much In favour 
cf the new lumOiafit. ElecL tin. (Eng.), XXIV. SS4. 

Inmlnarigt (lfi^mi*ng-rist), n. [< lfminar(y) + 
•ini.} In painting, a magter of light and shade ; 
one skilfm in rendering gradations and effects 
of light or of shadow. 


Imp 


The i nsri timk g of 
rare of the anpi^. 

A 


oothepna 
Biper. In Ohem., p. eoa 
B. %»eoifically, the intensity of lii^t in a color, 


That la to say, a stan- 
i^riteredunmitpeo- 


measured photometrically, 
dard light hu Ita intensity, or via rivik altered until It peo- 
dnoeathe Imprearion of being eqnally bright with the color 
whoae lomlnoaity la to be determined; and the meMure 
of the via viva of the altered light relatively to Ite stan- 
dard Intensity Is then taken as me Imnlnority of theoolor 
In question. 

It Is evident then, that brightness or liimfncifip is one 
of the properties by which wc can define oolonr: It Is onr 
second odlour oonimt Tbia word htmimtilg li alao of- 
ten need by artiste In an entirely different sense; they call 
oolonr In a painting Imnlnona almply became It reoaiili to 
the mind the Impremon of light, not booanae it actually 
refleota much light to the eye. 

0. N. Hood, Modem Ohrcmatloa 

8. ^ hot, phoRihorescenoe. 


of light or of shadow. luminoiui (Ifi'mCnus), a. [< F. luminem m 

The flneet worki of that great and subtle tvminarin Pg. It. luminoso, < L. lumino8U8f luminous, shiu- 
Adrian van Ostade. Tht Aeadorng, Jan. SI, 1680, p. 46. ing, < lumen (lumfff-), light, for ^luomen* < In- 


lia** luminary (lu'mi-nfi-ri), n.; pi. lurntnariee (-ris). 
[< OF. fami naf^, F, a lig^ 


ImmtelcldlS (lum-brlsM-dfi), n. pi. [NL., < ^ 

•nw.j nwindow.K lumen(lumin^), light I uaelumt- 

naua,} 1. Al^sht-giver; abodythatHluminates 
or gives out light: applied especially to the sun 
and moon. 

Where the great fiimfiiary . . . 
PbqMnies light from far. JrAon, P. L, Hi 676. 

Hence — 8. One who is a source of Intellectual 


annelid of the order OUgoetu^ typified by the 
genus LwmbrUmn ; earthworms. The body is long, 
cyllndrio, or nearly so, with numerous ringi or segments, 
bearing bristly pampodla which assist In pragreirion, some 
of the segmente being modified Into a fungulumorolltel- 
Ini. There are no eyea, ears, or oral annature. See earths 


lumbricidA (lum^bri-Bld), n. [Contr. of ^hmhri- 
ofofde, < L. lumbricue, an intestinal worm, + 
-ofdo, a killer, < eeedere, kill.] A vermifuge or 
anthelmintic which destroys the roundworm, 
JicariB lumbrieaidea. 

lumbllcifonn (lum-bris'i-fdnn), a. [< L. k«m- 
brieus^ an intestinal worm, an earthworm (aee 
hmbrte), + forma, form.] Like an earthworm 
in form; Inmbrioine; lumbricoid; vermiform. 
Lnmblk^ Qum-bri-sl^njl), n. pi [NL,, < Lum- 
btieui + A tribe ol annelids, the terrico- 

louB oligoohsstous worms, such as earthworms, 
lumbrldlie (lum'bri-4in), a. [< NL. Ivmbriei- 
mta, < L. lumbricue, an intestinal worm: see 
Umbrie.} Lumbricif orm ; specifically, of or 
pertaining to the lAmbrieina. 
lumMooia (lum'bri-koid), a. and n, [< L. lunh 
hHcue. an intestinal wor^an earthworm (see 
liimbrie)f + Or. eUof, form.] L a. Bosembling 
an earthworm : specifically applied to the inter* 
nal parasite Jsearia lumbriooides, a nematoid, 
one of the ooromonest of the worms which in* 
fest man. See Aeearia. 

. ILa. The worm Aeoarie Umbrieoides. 
Jdmhdoomarpl^ (lum-brl-k$-mdr'fg), n, pi 
[NL., < L. lumbrieua, an intestinal worm, an 
earthworm (see lumbrie), + Gr. fi6p^, form.] 
The earthworms and their allies, regarded as 
one of four orders of oligoohmtous annelids. 
XdUnifariCUlidm (lnmpbri*ku'li-d6), fi. n2. [NL., 

< Lumhrieulua -f AdcB.} A family of oligoohm- 
tons annelids, taking name from the genua Lum- 
brieiUuB, 

lAmtei^ua (lum*brik't^-lns), a. [NL., dim. 
of L. lumbrieus, an intestinal worm, an earth- 
worm: see lumbrie.} A genus of aquatic or 
limiooline oligochmtous annelids, the type of 
the fhmily LumbrUmUdof. it u remirkcblc for the 
power of reproduotlca by truiiverce flHlon which Ite mem- 
ben poiieei. The worm brwke in two, and proooedi to 
dyefcps new brad for one of Ite pleoee and a dew tall tor 

Lunborim (lum*bTl'kus), n. [NL., < L. {am* 
brieus, an intestinal worm, an earthworm: see 
kMihrio.] The typical genus of and 

together with Pmehata composing that fhmily ; 
the earthworms proper, as X. terreetrie. 
tomllUi (lum'bas), n. ; pi. hmbi (lum'bl). [L., 
loin s see loin.} m anat, the loin; the lumbar 
region of the Wy.-giiadxatiia lumbonm, the 
iqura mneole of the lolna aetont thloamneole ofqnadri- 
laU r al ehape extending from the twelfth rib to theereetof 
lln mum on each elde of the qdnal oolnmn. 
loatt, P. 4 An obsolete form of loornl^. 
wman (Ifi'men), a.; pi. hmina (-mi-nfi). [^., 

< L. luiaea, light, a lighi a window: see miai- 
aeiig.] 1. An opening or passageway, as, in 
oaof., of a hollow tnbmar organ : as, the lumen 
of the intestine or of a bloof vessel. 


light; a person who illustrates any subject, or 
enlightens mankind: as, the great luminarieH of 
an age; a luminary of literature or science. 

It wHI not be necemaiyto bring under review the minor 
licmeiariw of thla period, /Vemott, KenL and lia., 1. 1. 

8f. An illumination. 

There were LumfnoKm of Jojlately here tor the Victory 
that Don Gonxales de Oordova got over Oount Hiuiiftdt in 
the Netherlandc. JEToieeg, Letteri, I. UL 14. 


ing, < lumen {lunUn-), light for *luoment < In- 
cere, shine: Beelueeniflighv-.} 1. Badiatlngor 
reflecting light ; giving out light, whether as an 
original or as a secondaiy source; illuminating ; 
shining; radiant; bright.^S. Producing or 
adapted to produce light; having the power of 
yielding light. 

The admlmlon of luminoiii wavei givci a perfectly lat- 
iefactory explanation ... of the great majority of the 
phraomena of light. Lornnul, Light (trani.), p. 218. 

8. Lighted up; illuminated; bright: clear; 
resplendent; rendering an effect of lightness 
or brightness, as a work of art or a color. 

The chuiob of St, Joitlna, derigned by Pelladlo, Is the 
most handsome, luminow, disencumbered building In the 
Inside that 1 have ever seen. 

AddUon, Bemarks on Italy (ed. Bohn^ L 884. 
Making the dnfk and sflence of the woods 
Glad with the laughter of the ohaaliig floods. 

And lumfnoiis with blown spray and silver w 
ITMimer, Franconia from the Femlg 


lume, Umn, etc.] To illuminate. 

(Ifi-ml-nA'ahqn), n. [< LL. as if 


nating outburst. [Bare.] 

The liberty of the Hetheriands, notwithstanding several 
brilliant but brief lumtncdion^ oocurrlng at irregular in- 
tenrala, aeemed to remain in almoat perpetual eoUpse. 

MoUey, Dutch BepubUc, L 48. 

lunlntt (Ifi'min), V. t. [< ME. luminen, < LL. 
luminare, shine: see luminate and loom^. Gf . il- 
lumine.} To illumine; enlighten. Boe fHsmifie. 

Thus the outwarde paite of the place lumyntd the eyes 
of the beholden, by reason of yp sumptuous werita 

am, ui£ Hen. VIIL, an. la 

lunlAG (Ifi'min), fi. [< li. lumen (lumin-), light ; 
see lumen, fsmfnoug.l The principle or the 
medium or light; the inminiferous ether. Lon- 
don Jour. Arte, 8oi., and Manuf., 1848. 

Inmlnert, n. An obsolete form of limner. 

luminfiret, n, A Middle English form of Umner. 

Inminesoeiioe (Ifi-mi-nes^ens), n. [< luminee- 
oen{t) + * 06 .] Bee the quotation. [Bare.] 

In a former^pw 


laigv Imnsii of the 
teri,No 


/ raaorted to. 

tibe^ErSbiia freer vent LMeriTNa 84H p- 

B. In bet, the Internal eavity, or space within 
the vraU, of a eelL 

In Ibta srariees of tbs aolraolla tiilB iusieMi upaar In 
enfSMMsiotma. ik 8 snr»fiuiiid(bBiiaXp. 28 L 

^ (lam' bed), a. A ehimney-top. 
>•] 


those phenomena of light which are 
mors Intense than oorreoponds to the actual tempera- 
ture. 

E. WoUemenn, PhUosopbloal Hag.,«h ser., XZVHL 151. 
Ininlliesoent (Ifi-mi-nes'gnt), a. [< L, luminare, 
shine, 4* * 0800111 .] Characterised by lumines- 
cence. [Bare.] 

L u rntm oo n U light is in a high degreedepeodent in oolour 
and Intensity upon the mode of production. 

E. WeUomann,ytaim(ihie9l Mag.,6thBer.,XZVin.l66. 

Inmindferone (Ifi-ml-nif 'e-ms), a. [< L. lumen 
(lumin-), light, 4 ferre s £. bea^.] 1. In 
’ reiee, prancing or bearing light; yielding 
it: as, the luminiferoua ether. See etherh a. 
The lumfnfbrouf motions are only oomponenta at tha 
whole motion. 8fr IT. Ttovnsoii, Reprint of Papers, p, 410. 

8. Serving as a medium for conveying light, 
lumlnologlfit (Ifi-mi-noVMist), N. 1. One who 
is versedln the study of illuminations (of manu* 
scripts).»8. One who studies the luminous 
phenomena of living organisms. 



iHmlnoiltF (lli-mi-nos'l-ti), n. [v F. luminoeiid 
m It. 2afiiffioiNfd,< ML. tumino»ita( t-)8, splendor, 
<L.Zttifrifiosii8,lttminous: senlnminouB.} 1. The 
quality of being luminous or bright ; luminous* 
ness; the radiation or reflection of light. 


4 . Figuratively, brilliant; bright or resplen- 
dent to the mind. [Bare.] 

Be [Bunsenl is really hminoui, and his conversation 
equally amuring and Instructive. 

OfmOle, Memoirs, April 1880. 

6. Clear or evident to the mind, as if emitting 
light or as if illtuninaied ; of such a nature as 
to be readily apprehended by the understand- 
ing. 

None of his critics has refused him [Boeoovioh] thepralse 
of the most Iwmfrums perspicuity. 

D. Stewart, PhOos. Bissys, L S. 

6. Characterised by perspicuity of thought: 
as, a hminoua iDte]ieot..Liuninoiis or 

niaats, those anlmsls or plants which emit light from 
the whole or tome part of the body.— LuminoaB om> 

K a term lomeilmea applied to electric currenta 
h rarefied gasea (see GMukr's eiiOsc, under fudeX-- 
Lunriaoui iwbiC Seejwfni. 
lunlnouily (Ifl'mi-nus-li), adv. In a luminous 
manner; with brtohtnesB or clearness. Smart. 
lumi&OUgneiB (Ifi^i-nus-nes), n. The quality 
of being luminous, in any sense; brightness; 
cleameBB. 

Illinina]d 2 l(lum'a-ldn),a. [Ctlummox.} Heavy; 
awkward. TProv. Eng.] 

Inmme (lum), n. A variant of loomb. 
lummox (lum'oks), n. [Cf . lummdhinj prob. nit. 
connected with An unwielity, clumsy, 

stupid fellow. [Prov. £hig. and U. S.] 
lummy (lum'i). a. [Origin obscure.] Know- 
ing; outo. [Thieves’ slang.] 

To think of Jack Dawldna— firniniy Jack— the Dodger, 
the Artful Dodger, going Abroad tor a common twopenny- 
half-penny snaese-ixa I MOene, Oliver Twist, xlU. 

Inapi (lump), n. [< ME. lompe, lumpc, < Sw. 
dial, and Norw. lump, a stump, a piece cut off 
from a log; of. OD.lompe, D. «omp, a rug, tat- 
ter, m late MHG. Inrnpe, G. Umpen, a rag, tat- 
ter, lump, a ragamumu, cunnudgeon; ]^b. 
lilt, akin (as a nasalisea form) to ZapS. Cf. 
htnohjclump^.} 1. A small mass; a relatively 
small aggregation or conglomeration of solid 
matter mthout regular forin: as, a Zraiip of ore, 
clay, or dough; to melt a number of coins into 
one lump. 

A loof other hslf s lod; other u Impo of hheeis. 

Piero Plowman (OX x- IfiC- 
A little lesven lesveneth the whole lump. OeL v. e. 
**DeborBh, my deer,’* cried 1 to my wife, **give thoee 
boyialwivof Mgeresob.” OMAmaS, 

8. Aprotuberant part; a knob, bunch, or swell- 
ing : as, a Zttfiip raised on the bead by a blow.—* 
8j. A blow, 


aiiwvs hym on the bode, Ihst the helme tariitls ! 

HnrtleB hie heme-pBne en hsiinde-brede lem I 
Thus he Isyee one the tumapo, and tonUye theme eerved, 
Wondidt worthily wkehtyniUe knyghtttil 

Mono Artkmw (E.M.T.B.), I tm 



▲ dull, stolid person. 

Did yon muk tbo t«ntl«aMyi. 

^ how tilk*d, 


HOw boldly Olid : ^ 

iDd how millko th0liMe» X took hlmlbr, 

The pteoe of Ignorsat donshf 

JPMoW, Bnle • Wife. UL L 

6. InJIrecirmd; (a) The xiipple*seat on the bar- 
rel. (b) In a break-joint bmoh-loader, an Iron 
blook on the barrel which descends into a re- 
cess in the action.— 6. A bloom or loupe of 
malleable iron.— in the lump, ss a wtude; in the 
entirety; In groei. 

He dwelle altogether In generala. He miaei or dla- 
inaiaee tk» iump* AdOiton, Sir tniuothy Tittle. 

Lamp snm. s aam of money paid at one time, ao ai to 
oorer aereral ohaigea or Itema— Lamp woiIl woifc nn- 
daiaken to be done In the aggregate, ao aato Inolnde 
all the parte of It, for a atlpnlatoa payment, aa hf oon- 
traot. 

luiipi nump), P. [< lurnp^f fi,] L frond. 1, To 
make into a mass; combine in a body or gross 
sum without distinction of pardculars. 

Theretora ia Bpaoa and therefore Tima that men miy 
know that all thfnga are not huddled and runted, bntinn- 
dered and IndivlduaL Jtmmun, Inaoipline. 

8, To take in the lump, or oolleotiyely in the 
gross; consider or dispose of in the gross. 

Hot foigetttiig all others whom tor brevity, but ont of 
no reaentment to yon, 1 luiitp all altogether. mame. 

8. To beat severely, [Prov. Eng.] 

n, intrann. To act as a lumper; be employed 
in loading or unloading ships, as a stevMore. 

ImapS (lump), n. [Apw, a particular use of 
Jttmpi; the D. lump, G. lump (lumpflaehf also 
hlumpjH8ch)f F. UmpOf It. {vmjbo, tompo, the fish 
so o^ed, are appar. from E.] The lump-flsh. 

Lump$ are of two aorta, the one as round almost as a 
bowle. the other resembling the flUetaof aoalto: dtherof 
them is deformed, ahapeleaa, and ugly. . . . Being flayed 
they resemble a soft and geUied suMtanoo. 

quoted in &beea Book (£. E. T. n. 44. 

Inmp^ (lump), e. i. [Prob. < himpi, with some 
addition of sense fix>m glum and glump, which 
mean the same.] To look sullen or glum; 
sulk. 

It did so gaule her at the harte, that now ahe beganne to 
fTonne^ Imnpe, and lowre at her houaebande. 

iZtoSe, Hla EareweU (1681). Qfaru.) 

luxnpd (lump), V. f. [A vague slang use, an in- 
definite antimesis to &Aw,but prob. ong. identical 
with lumpl, V. f., 2, ^take in the lump\ i. o. swal- 
low whole. There is no nocessary connection 
with To take without choice; toke 

** anyhow^: a word in itself of no definite sig- 
nification, used in the expression *'if you don’t 
like it, you may lump it.” [Slang,] 

And I told him Jf he didn't like it he might lump It, 
and he travdlod off on his left ear, yon bet ! 

Bret Harte, Five o'Olouk In the Morning. 

Inmpont. Past participle of Ump^, 

lumper (lum'pto), if. l. in some places, a la- 
borer employed to load and unload vessels in 
port; a dock-hand; a longshoreman; a steve- 
dore.— 8. A militiaman. [Prov. Eng.] 

He hath a ouraed spite to ni, beoanae we ahot his father. 
He was going to bring the lumpen upon ua, only he was 
•feared, last winter. 

JK. i). Blaekmare, Loma Dooneb xaxvllL 

8. In eooLf one who lumps several described 
species genera, etc., in one: opposed to tpUU 
ter, [Gant.] 

The second paper oontaina, Urst^ a dlaouaaion of some 
prindplea of aoUiogloal daaaifloatlon, being an answer to 
Beebohm's reproach of having . . . aimed at “hitting 
the happy medium between lumpen and j^ttten." 

ifotomVXIXIX. 166. 



dorsal fln, 


It is of uncouth fott^ with a high ridged 
small spinoui 


a hump in 
, a flaiSlsh 


, a thldt loose akin with a 


_ . _ MumeiL 

medbrn dorsal and^ree lateral rows of spinous idates and 


which It aisles Iti^ Before the spawni^ seaeon it Is 
of a brilliant orimeon odor, mingled with orange, pnride, 
and Uae, bnt afterward onangee to a doll-bine or leed- 
odor. It iometlmee weighs seven pounda and lie flesh is 
fwj fine at some seasons, thongh insipia at others. It 
tregnents the northern seas, and is often brought to the 
gh and London markets. A Scotch name for It it 
AltooaUedItiiiip-fNdwr, from its power of ad- 
I ftc-cid, from fis nnoouth appearance. Bee 



(lum'pi-nes), ft. The quality or oon- 


sy or full of lumps. 

, p. a. [< htmpi -f 
avy. Jriutknot 


(lum^plng], . 
f chunky; &avy. 

He gives what la osUed the ha'p'orth-- that la 

or defat Dieoes. 
jfigSKwa Iion fl^ gog Poor, L ITOi 
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_____ )• a. [Fonnerly also lompieh; 

<llb. lumuieok; < luny^i + -Ml.] 1. l&e a 
lump; unfonnea; gross; dense. 

And, lifting up his lompith head, with blame 
HaUe angne asked him, for what he oema 

JS^enir, F. Q., L L 48. 

Be [Ghauoer] found our langnage ItniipM stiff, nnwUi- 
Ing. LctmMtudy^dowi. p. S06. 

8. Clumsy; dull; stolid; stupid. 

A fimviM blookhead churl, • . . which hath no more 

wit an ail. 

Str T, Mon, Utopia (tr. by Eoblnionl It. 4 

When the euormons growth of personality has quite 
rdled away the dd lumpish terror that atood before the 
oave of the physical and darkened it. 

S. Lanier, The English Kovd, p. 96. 

IwwiniaMw (lum'pish-11), £Mto. [< ME. lumpieoh^ 
Ig; < lumpish + 4y^.] in lumps: in a lumpish 
or awkward manner; heavily; with dullness or 
stupidity. 

Who-so neke to thee in ony miner place, 
LumpteM caste not thin heed a-doun. 

JtotoM Book (E. S. T. S.X p. . 

Men came of ell sorts : the intdligent wdl-peid srtlian, 
. • . huge carter* and drayiuen, the boy attached to each 
by the laws of the profesalon often straggling lumpUhly 
behind his master. Mrs. E, Ward, Holm Elimero, xlix- 

lumpifllllieH (lum^pish-nes), n. The quality of 
being lumpish ; heaviness ;* dnllness ; stolidity. 

Methinks. I dwdl in akind of dlacousdate darkness, and 
a sad humpteiknem of unbeliefe, wanting that lightwone 
assurance which others profees to And in themselves. 

Bp* HaU, The Comtorter. 

Inn^Hnuiker (lump^suk^er), n. Same as lump- 

lll]|ip-ffllgar(lump'shti^^gT),fi. Loaf-sugar bro- 
ken into lumps, or out into small cubes. 

Inrnpiu (lum'pus), n. [NL. (Aldrovandi, 1646), 

< EL lump^."] The lump-fish: now its technical 
specific name. 

Illlllp 7 (lum'pi),a. [< Zarnpi 4- -yi.] 1, Abound- 
ing in lumps or small aggregated masses ; con- 
sisting of or formed inxo lumps. Bpeclfically ap- 
plied by boatmen to rough water in which the waves do 
not break, but run in smul, Imgular, roundish swells. 

One of the beet spadec to dig hard lumpy olsya hnt too 
small for light garden monld. Morttmer, Hntbandiy. 

The bow end is Immersed with a view of doing away with 
the “spanking" of the flat floor when the boats are driven 
in humpy water. QiuaBrough, Boat Sailer’s Mannal, p. 86. 

8. Heavy; clumsy; dense; dull. 

lumpy-Jaw (lum'pi-jft), n. In pathol,, actino- 
mycoBis affecting the jaw. 

luna (Ifi'D^), n. [L., the moom orig. Huena, < 
luoere, shine: see lucenU\ 1. The moon: per- 
sonified as a Boman goddess, Luna, answering 
to the Greek goddess Selene.— 8t. An occa- 
sional form of orescent-headod arrow with the 
concave side outermost and nharpened. Arrows 
of this form, like the mrer ones with a chisel-shaped hoed, 
were intended to cat the hamstring of hones and of ani- 
mals of the chase. 

8. In alchemy, silver*— 4. The luna-moth. — 
LuiiaoQniea,hom-allvor: an elohemlstlo name for fused 
sUvsr ohlorld. 

lUIlMy (lu'nfl-si), ff.: pi. lunacies (-siz). [Irreg. 

< lunaCtic) + -dy.J 1. The kind of intermittent 
insanity formerly supposed to be crubjoot to the 
changes of the moon; hence, madness in gen- 
eral; any unsoundness of mind. See insanity. 

The tenni of onr estate may not endure 

Hanrd ao near ns as doth hourly grow 

Out of his lunaeiee, Shak,, Hamlet, UL 8. 7. 

8. In law, unsoundness of mind sufficient to 
incapacitate for civil transactions. The usual 
test is incapacity to manage one’s own property 
and affairs.— ckmunisMaiir in lanaoT, * commis- 
sioner aiminted pursuant to law to visit im inspect asy- 
lums ana grant licenses topersons who undertake to re- 
^ve jmd pi^de f<v 

1 mental con- 

^ ^ ^ __ to supervise 

the adAfistratlon'^i^iama or~both.Bi^n. i>srBnyt- 
nieiit, (huitoim eto. See ineantty. 

Inna-motll (lu^n|-mdtb), n. A larsra bom^cid 
moth, Actios luna, the most beantiiul of North 
American insects, of alight-green color relieved 
by luniform eye-spots and by a broad purplish- 
brown or liliaceous anterior oorder. The body is 
whitish, with a brown bar aorosa the thorai. The fnll- 
grOwD moth egpands about 6 Inchea and the hinder wings 
•re tailed to the length of an inch or more. The larva la 
grMuisb, and feeds on walnu^okory, iweet-gom, beeelL 
Dlroh, willow, and plum. The eggs are laid In mall 
batobee on the twJ^ The cocoon ia formed within a 
leaf, and in autumn dropa to the grottn<L where it remains 
through the winter. TbecatsrpiilarlakDownaBthefiitMi- 


Umailit 

the Umar changes; lunar observations.— 8. fiU- 
uated or movmg like the moon: aothig ae a 
moon.— 8, Measured by the revolutioni of the 
moon: as, lunar months or years.— 4. Besem- 


limax (Ifi'n^), a. and n. [h F. lunaire s Fr. 
Bp. Pg. hmar us It. lunare, < L. lunaria, of the 
moom lunar, < luna, the moon: see Imimx.] L a* 
1. Of, pertaining, or relating to the moon: as, 


a in* 

nor bone. ' G) In marked with crescontio'er htnt- 
ferm spots , lunated. 

5. Supposed to be affected by or due to the in- 
fiuonoe of the moon: as, lunar madness. 

They have denominated some herbs solar and some ia. 
iMf , and such like toys put into greet words. 

Baecii, Hat Hist 

6. In anaU, of or pertaining to the lunare,- or 
semilunar bone of the carous.— 7. Pertaining 
to silver: from the moon being the alohemiciu 
svmbolof thatmetal: as, fanar caustic (nitrate of 
eIlver),-.Luair honeb* oertain bone of the wrist or e■^ 
pns. Beelima».<-.Iguiaroaugtto.Bee 0 aaitfs.--IAaar 
eyede. 8ameasirstoiitosyaZB(wniohsee,ttndersml)b— 
Lunar distance, In lunif. oarm., the distance of the moon 
nom the sun, or ncm a fixed star or plaiiot bring nearly in 
the line of its path, by meant of which the tonritude of a 
ship at sea may be oiiloulated.^tllIlir equauiML Bee 
evumton.— Loatr hornet-moth, Stela bemSeeipirmte, a 
hornet-moth having a crescentic ydllow spot on the tho- 
rax, and a black crescent on each fore wfng: an SngUih 
ooUectors'name.--Lunarxnaoula. Beefnaeaki.— Luiar 

one of SS(or f7)partsinto which the eoliptlo was 
or is divided by various (inental pepplce, as the Hindus, 
Chinese^ and Arabians, their mean length betng the paih 
of the moon in one day among the stars. Each mansion 
is determined by ceitain stars oooupyiiw it— LOBgr 
method, in naiit aetron,, the method of determining 
lon^tude from olwervation of lunar dlstanoee.— Lunar 
inontlL Bee monfA—Lunsr nodes. See nods.— Lnnsr 
obsiimtlon, an observation of the moon's dtstsnoe from 
a star for the purpose of finding the lougitude,— Lnur 
gtars, certain etai* and other cmcstlal objects whose geo- 
centric distance from the moon is given in the Nantloal 
Almanac for certain hours, ao that by measuring the ^ 
parent distance of the moon from one or mere of them toe 
longitude can be found. 

Ue knew every lunar star In both hemispherea. 

B, H . Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. SSL 

Lnnor taUiS. (a) In osfrmi., tables of the moon's iiio> 
tiont for oompntinR the moon's tme place at any time, 
pastorfnture. (6)Iniiavipaf<(m,toblestorooneofingthe 
apparent distance of the moon from the sun, or from a 
fixed star, on account of refraction and paralhuu and for 
deducing the longitude at the observer fhim the Iniiar 
data given in thealmanao.— Ltmor tbAm, the deduction 
of the moon'smotlon from the law ofgnvltation.— Lonir 
undsrwlng, AnehoeAie iunoea, a small nootuld moth cC 
oohe^brown cidor, whose underwings are marked with a 
creaoentio darker sped: an BngUau collectors’ name.— 

naf^^tim, lunar distance, or an 
observation for lunar distance: as, to take a 
lunar. 

These trials were partly made at Greenwloh by MaSke- 
lyne, who, as we shall see, was a great advocate of fimars, 
and was not ready to admit more than a subsidiary value 
to the watch. SnSyc. BrU., EVIL S6Bl 

lunare (l$-na'r6), n.; pi. lunaria (-ri-K). [NL., 
neut. (sc. os) of L. lunaris, lunar: see lunar, s 
A bone of the carpus, more fully named os lu- 
nare, and also called semilunare, or the semiln- 
nar bone : supposed to represent the bone of 
the typical carpus called intermedium by Qo- 
genbaur. it is sometimes fnsed with the scaphoid, torm- 
fng aslngle scapholniiar bon& as In oanlvnres. When dis- 
tinct, as in man, It Is the middle bone of the proximal row, 
between the scaphoid and the cuneiform. 

Lunaria (lfi-ufi’ri-;;),M. [NL.(Tournefort,1700), 
< L. of the moon: see lattar,] 1. Ag^ 

nuB of cruciferous herbs of the tribe Alyssinem, 
choraoterized by entire cordate leaves and a 
very broad silicle on a long stipe, the seeds be- 
ing attached by long stalks. There are two spades, 
found in Europe and western Ada. L, annua (Inolnding 
L, tffnnii) is the common honest, also called eatin-Jkmr 
end bolbonae, cultivated for its racemes of large puiple 
flowers and the silvery partitions of the fruit. L.reamm, 
the perennial honesty, is also onlttvated, but leas com- 
monw. 

8. [f. 0 .] Plural of lunare and lunarium, 
lunarian Gv^nA^rt-an), n, [< L. lunaris, of the 
moon (see lunar), -fan.] 1. One of the (aup- 
posed) inhabitants of the naoon.— 8. One versM 
in Imowledge of the moon ; a student of lunar 
phenomena. Also lunarisL^S, An advocate 
of the lunar method of finding longitude at sea: 
a term which has lost its si^ificanoe since the 
chronometer has reached its present state of 
perfection. 

There were powerful competitors who hoped togstn 8 
farewa^ offered for thebmmetlMflf flndfiig lonr*'*'*^ 
at sea] by lnnars,aada bill was passed tiuonghtht 
in 1768 which left an open chance torahmorton 
tour years. Mneya Brtt,, EVIL 

lunaiilt (Ifi'ntr-ist), n. [< kmor 4* 4f A] 

SM lunarian, 2, 

In snoh gnrnd distarbeiiees as theN fitonMl, M Jkh 
neriet shomd gndeavour to tiaoe Inflnenees of B*eoa,M 
the Aitio m elkf n iogia t even those of plan dn ^ . 

Fits Bey, Weaifaw 


Imuffitnn 

hauabam h.; pL ImaHiimt^ hma- 

fia (-mns. [NL., <u hmaHs, of the moon: 
•eelMior.J] AmeohaDioalifepTeBentationofthe 
moon ana iti phaaes. 

What ii beoQme of the IintieKiim for the XSngT 

(hare^pondeiioe, n. 8M. 

a. [< L. Junaria, of tlie 
moont see hmar»] Same as lunar, 

Tbn Qndka ohaonred the Zimoiv year— that 1% twd?e 
rerotatlooa of the moon, 864 dayea. 

Sir T, Brnum, YiOg, Bir., It. 12. 

Innnry* (Itl^n^ri), n. ; pi. lunariea (-ria), [< ME. 
hmane ^ OF, imairef \ ML. lunaria^ moonwort 
(in NL. the apeciflo name of the plant), < L. ^ 
nariSf of the moon ; see UtnarJ] 1, The gardon- 
towerLunaria urnnua. Bee honesty, 5, and £«- 
naHa,^2, The moonwort, BotryeMim Ltmoria. 
Thia heib waa formerly auppoaed to nave the power of 
eptnlng loeka and drawlDB the ahoea from the feet of 
horeea (Bee quotation nnder iunaUe, a,, &) The name 
waa formerly apiflied to Tarloua other real or Imaginary 
planta hafing auperatltlona aaaooiatlona. 

n. The 

eateipiliar of the luna-moth, Aetiae tuna. 
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^ Porta hath too low a ilgnitkm, and 

j aame onto a LuaeNe r epre aenta tl o n . 

BHr r. nreiMib Pieii4 iSm., It e (164^ 

n. n. 1. A person afleoted with Innnor: spe- 
oifioally, an inaane person who has Ineid mter- 
Tals, or one whose imsoundness of mind Is 
aoqj^^ not congenital, as distinguished from 

1 mnit oonrittoe you, not only that the unhappy prlaoner 
waa a lunatic, witun my own definition ofittnaoy. but 
that the act in queation waa the unqualified 

offaprlng of the dia o aaa 

JBrMnc, Bpeeoh for James Hadfleld. 

A lunatic leone who has had undentancUng: but by dis- 
ease, mief; or other aooident has lost the nae of his reason, 
which yet the law presumes that he may recover. 

Jfgior,ll^(2ded.XL86. 

2. More generallr (and in law), any person of 
unsound mind. Bee further under lunacy and 
insanity. 

Thelimatie, the lover, and the poet 
Are of Imaipnatlon all oompaot; 

One sees more devfla than vast hell oan hold* 

That la, the madman. Shot,, M. 5. D., v. 1. a 
'Tla time to teke the monaroh't power In hand: 
Anthorlty and force to join the akll]. 

And save the hmoMeii against their wOL 

Mi(D, in Ikyden's Aba. and Aohit, xU. TSa 
InnatlO, ono whoee inoompeteney to man- 
age his own property and aflaln^ by reason of mental nn- 


a F. origin J 1. A laifs hm^ or pioee, as of 
bread: same as Imuik, I. Chtgrave, 

X dleed tiM iNNolhiee from llm belief 4^ 

Qay, Shqpherd'i Wesk,^eadey, L 70. 
I instantly borrowed the old men’s knlf a and, takinf UP 
the lo< out mys^ a hsi^ iMMdaoii. 

atcmc, Bentimsntal Joumsy, p. 116. 

2. A slight repast: same as hmeh, 2. Thefbrm 
iiNMdaem ti now rssarded as more **siliBant'' than ImmA 
He waa Introduced to the early dinner, where all the 
Children aat In their high chaira, and where the food wae 
more wboleeome than delloate— a meal which was too 
plainly dinner to be dlsgnlsed nnder the name of iMialsoii. 

Mm OUfiiant, foor Qentlemaii, xl?. 

Inndheoa (lun'chqn), v. f. [< kmohean, n.] To 
take lunon or lunehoon. [Bare.] 



LtmMilkwonn (Actitu natuiml ftin. 


Inutn, n. Plural of lunatum, 

InnatO (lu'n&t), a. [< L. lunatwt, oresoentr 
ahaped, pp. of lunare, bend like a crescent, < 

S tbe moon: see lund.] 1. Cresoeut-shapw, 
e the moon in its first quarter; having a 
^gtae formed by a part of a circle cut off oy 
the segment of a circle.— 2. In godl.. 


ImiatiD, s oonvlot or one In onitody nnder accusation 
ofonme, who has been found to be unfit for trial or for 
nunlahmcnt by reason of nnaonndnsss of mind: somc- 
tlmeii used to uidude also peraons not amenable to crimi- 
nal punishment by reason of bavins h<M»i of unsound 
fflina at the time of oommittiiui the crime.— LnnatlO 
asylum, a house or hospital eetahUahed for the reoeptbon 
anduSmentoflniiiitlaa.»|yku BeeAiMm«y. 

Innatlcal (Iv-nat^i-i^), a. [< lunatie + ^IJ] 
Affected byor manifesting madness or lunacy; 
lunatic. [Rare.] 

At ally rate, he was of a moet fimoMMf deportment 

fftnccOt, VeneUan Lifc^ vU. 

Innatioii (iq-nfi^shon), «i. [< ME. lunaekmn ss 
F, hmaison sb Bp. lunaehn m Pg. lunaeSo as It. 
Umaeione, < ML, lmatio(n~), the revolution of 
the moon ; in form as if < L. lunare, pp. Uinatus, 
bend like a orescent (see lunate), but in sense 
directly < luna. the moon: see tuna,"] The pe* 
riod of a synodic revolution of the moon, or the 
time from one new moon to the next. 

And there la not the If one aeyn in alle the Lunacioun, 
mi only the acoonde quarteroun. 

MandevOe, Travels, p. 801. 

When It la stated that during four Zunatton# twSlvc 
. _ _ - . - , acme idea of the 


While ladles are tunckcontny on P erigord pls^ cr t 

Ing in whlriliig britskaa, perAming all the singular oer^ 
monies of a London momliig in the heart of the s e e ao n . 

JMMt 

Innchooii-bftr Gun'<^qn4>ttr), ft. In Great Brit- 
ain, a part of an inn or public house where lun- 
cheon oan be had. Compare hmeh-eaunter. 

lunda (Inn^^), a. [A native name.] 1. The 
common pniSn, JVamfosZa orctioa. 

2. rw9.j [NL.] A genus of JMda, having 
the oiu much as in JY^tereula, but the head 
adorned with a long curly crest on each side; 
the tufted puiBiis. z. ctmita Is a common tpedss of 
the North Padfle ocean from CaUfornla to Tgamrthatkai 
See yVutsfoulu andpidfik 

Inndxwsit (lun'dros), n. [< F. Zondres, London.] 
A sterling silver penny formerly coined in Lon- 
don. Bneye, Diet 

lUM^ (Iiui)» ft* [< as Bp. Pg, It. luna, < 

L. luna, the moon: see hma.] 1. Anything in 
the shape of a crescent or half-moon, [Bare,] 
Some fslthfnl Janimries strew*d the field, 

XUlb In Inst ranks or wodgee, Zimat or squares, 
Sinn aa mey stood. 

Wotta lyrto Poema IL (Bncyc. JHcL) 
2. In ffeom,f a figure formed on a sphere or on 
a jdano by two ares of oirclos whion inclose a 
space. Hlppoorates, probably a oontemporaiy of the 
oetobrated physician of that namcb squared thoiM plane 
lanes which are contained by two aroe itanding 

on the aame chord, the central angles of the arcs being to 
one another as 1 ; 8 or 1 : 8 or 8 ;a 
The lunc of Hippooratee lafiunons asbeingthe first cur- 
vilinear qwoe whose area was exactly determined. 

Danila. 

8t. Aflt of lunacy or madness; a mad freak or 
tantorum. 


iris pettish ftmia his ebbs, his 


Tea, watch 
' — t as If 

■ action 


same as lunated, 2.-iuiurte palxd, In mtow., pelpl « 

bavins the last joint oresoonSuapj^ 

Hiwtifld (lu'nfirted), a. 1, Formed like a ores- Holl^ Pdar Egpeditlcii, p. 88a 

lonatiim (Iv-nft^tum), n. ; pi. lunata (-t|j>). [L., 
neut. of lunatus, crescent^aped: see WnateJ] 
Abono of theproximalrowof the oaipus of some 
animals, as batraohians, on the radial side of the 


cent. 

A sort of cross, which our heralds do not dream of; 
which Is a cross lunated after this manner. 

Jf. Browne, Travels (lfi85X p. 64. 

2. In jwdl., having crescentiform markings; as, 
the Imnated broadbil], Hhrilophus lunatus — Lu- wriM, prooaw 
Bated ftloon. BesywE^ lunon (i™ok), 

InnateHna^lfi-n^tePus), n. ; pi. lunateUi (-1). 

[< L. luna, the moon, + teUus, earth. Gf . ieZZu* 

Hail.] An orrery showing the astronomical 
relations of the earth ana the moon. £, J7. 

JTiitoAf- 

InnSoly (Ifi'nftt-li), adv. In the fonn of a 
oresoent. 


The passsge and whole eefriage of t 

KodeoOlitida SfioS, T. and 0., IL & 180. 

lune^ Gun), fi. [Prob. another form of Knc^.] 
A leash : the tune of a hawk. 

ittnet. or smell tbonga of leather, might be fastened 
im with two ^rrrtta. or rings ; and the iunet were 
r wound round the little finger. 


as, 

ThB__ 

to them 

looeely wound 


with the radiale. 

, „ n. [A var. of lump, as hunch of 

bufnp and hunch of hump,. In def. 2 hmeh is 
commonly regarded en an abbr. of luncheon, 
which is therefore by some prefenred as the 
more oorrect or elegant’’ fonnj but lunch, 2, 
is derivable as well from lunch, j, directly; cf. 
piece in the sense of *a slight repast.’ BA ktn^ 
cheon,] 1, A laxgo lump or piece, as of bread. 
[Frov. Eng. and ecotchT] 

An’ oheeee and bread, free women’s laps. 

Was dealt about in ItmcSsf. Bumijiely Fair. 

2, A slight repast or meal between bres^ast 
' " * etween dinner 

or supper and 


and dinner, or, as formerly, between dinner 
and supper, or between dinner 


More or less tunatdy onrved. 

H, 0. Wood, Fresh-Water Algo^ p. Ua 

(lfl.iifi'ti.a), n. Same as Xatica, 
iHUtde (lu'ni^tik), a. and n. [< ME. lunaUk, 

< OF. kmatiqod (vemacularly lunage), F. Umo- 
Ugns 8 Bp. lundUco b Pg, It. lunatieo, < LL. , 

lanatiOiw, mad, moonstruck, insane, < L. luna, bedtime; luncheon, 
the moon: see luna,'\ 1. a, 1. Moonstruck; AsfartheftiiicSsiLtheonf Is pure Sicilian, of the fruim 

affected by lunacy; periodically insane, with Brltoa, 

luold intern^ ;onu7. 

TotiOwa 

Qniited in CqH. JcAa dMk’a Weefca L 286. 5sP«>l«on-J Imve dtoed with WriUng^-and 
8.1ndi..ti»«lanM7;iiithei.atn»ofln»aey. 

Bcmetfane with hmaUe bans, sometime with preysrs. We fundted fSIrlly upon little dishee of rose iMvee dell- 

gftak, Leer,^ a 10. oat^ preserved. Sowdts, Venetian IMe, xUL 

Mam^Ztma^oouoimoeandsideeiwudafl luxiflllHoaiantar (lunoVkoun'tfir), A counter 
WdsoeecfslngnlBrtiy torilhedosa^^^ long elevated table in an eathig-house or 

A Monaomaw rar, i. *. fiouse of entertainment at which per- 

sons sit on high stools or stand while taklim a 
lunch: also, colloquially, a standee, [17. 8.J 
Inmihacn (Inn'chqn), n. [Formerly also iim- 
cMon, lunshin; a dial, word, prob. for ^htncMn, 
^UmAing, < Imiok 4* 4ng\ The termination, 
like that of the unrelatM mmchcoii, simulates 


lA 


8f, Gf or like the moon. [An erroneous use.] 

1 . . . hath a vsrtue at- 
t loCkss,’Md draw off the 
Itb . . . WhSchalnDse 

J mate have no despar 

J cf Its ssed, ftar thMuirS. 

S t esi mM sa an hsf s saimoa which nertrtth- 


jnlnum nuiMuyl . , 

ti ertlv eef Xton, mjwwerto btesh lotik 
sjmesisf a hotselhat passrth over It . 


itqeft^or. 

StruU, Sports and rastlmea P- 01* 
In&e^ (lun), n. Another Bpolling of loon^, 
Lnael(lp-nelO,n. [F.] A Bweefand rich white 
muscat wine, similar to Frontignan, produced 
in the south of France, in the .department of 
Hdra^t. 

Innetf (lu'net), n. [< F. lunette, OF. lunate, dim. 
of lune, the moon: see kmoX. Gf. lunette,'} A 
little moon; a satellite. 

Our prede c essors could never have believed that there 
were such Zutirtf about acme of thetfianets as our late per- 
speotlvei have deaciyed. B^ HaU, Feeoe-Maker, f 10. 

lunette (If-neto, [< F* lunette, dim. of Imci 
the moon: see itmet.] 1. la fort, a detached 
work with flanks, presenting a aa- 
liont angle to the encmv, intended 
for the protection or avenues, 
bridges, and tiio curtains of fleld- 
woru.^2. In farriery, a half- 
horseshoe, having only the front.— 

8. A blinder for the eye of a horse.— 4. In 
areh,i (a) The aperture formed 1^ the inter- 
section of any vault by a vault of smaller di- 
mensions; p^onlarly, such an aperture in a 
vaulted ceimiff for the admission of light. Of 
this class are the upper lights of the naves of 
St. Peter’s at Borne and 8t, Paul’s in London. 

The efligy Is placed under a Gothic arch whoae hmeite 
once oontamad afreaoo by the fUeneae pahitar Fictro lo- 
renaattL C. & Italian Boulptan^ p. 60. 

(ft) A small aperture or window, eapeolally if 
enrved or circular, in a roof.— 6, In a glasi-fiir- 
nacc, the flue eonneoting the fire-chamber and 
the Mt-chamber. JS, M,Knight^6. A watohp- 
oryinial flattened in the center; also, a kind of 
concavo-convex lens for apeotaelea.— 7. In 
arAmh, a orescent ornament made of thin 
gold and Intended as a diadem or gorget, found 
m ancient tombs of varlonsepoehs.- 8. A work 



<ft of iodiA diopo M.to ffl a lonettoi 
oUIbr a pafattng or panel of eneh lihape: as, 
^hmemi of CiSneggio. 

A Iwwaf for Ml iltar <tf tht Olmrdh of flsint Aeovtliici^ 
Tk» PtoiVUAi, MttOh. Utt, Ik OS. 

9. One of the two open loops of steel whli^ oon- 
stitote the guard ox the ordinary flenxet or foil 
need in feneing.*-10. In ortiUofy, an iron ring 


8848 

dMdodfartosaspptf.smkMlaiiidsloirirkao: tholift 
dnplr into Ml eppir and s kfww* AttheiiiiMradt of 
oiim tang, sUtOe sboro tbo mlddla tao bnucitam waA 
btood-TOMO la entor,fofintog tlii root of thslniyr; Midos- 
0 ^ lor tail afttaohmoat ia« long Uaa frto talw ptanial 
oafitgr, whloa tt oomplotollsr lUla. Tao lung to danlo and 
alwajiontaoitfftolL Thotdood,tapaiitngtaMniShtao 
IniM glTOi otf oaihon dlonld to fha air in tao alfooli, 
and roootroa oumn. Thto aboorptliMi and aUminatUin 
ioemi to bo a alin^ meohanloat proooia and tndi 
of anj aaoroUng or othor aoUvitr of tao 


Iso iMMiflt; < OF. lofMito, anlflia ^ 
iing fellow, appar. adopted ipl ^ 
hioNg,long,fromX<Hig^apce^ . 


Iuiii8t,a« Cdlsol 
stupid, dreamint 

assooiated with Umg, long, from ZonMApiofm 
name. < L. LongiiM or Xongiiiiia the name hi 
the old mystery playS| and in the apooiy^ltol 


oresoent-shapM or oiroular ease of crystal fitted 
into the monstrance for the purpose of receiy- 
ing the consecrated host for solemn exposition. 


r (lung), fi, [< ME. hmge, Umgelph lunges). 
B« hmgen (not *lunge)f ^ hmgma (not *hm- 
i) H OFries. hengen^ Im^gene sa MD. tatm, D. 
vmOHG. Itmotmiia, hmginnaf lungina. lungdf 


OHG. 

;G. hmgenef G. lunge 
Bw.tafvaxsDan.Ii 


L hingu 
>AS.taii- 


por (an OHG. hmoor.MBG. limpcr), quick (c 
£ght), tasprc, qmwy (orig. lii^^li and to 
iSilkij uki (ong, light: aee%a^, a., and 
cf . lMhiA,n.f in pi,, Idim Tot an animal); cf . also 
Fgjleve, lung, < tare, < L. taeto, light, akin 
toE. lights, a., and thus nit. to Imng.j 1. One of 
the two spon^ or saccular organs, occupying 
the thorax or upper part of &e body-Hsa^t7i 
which communicate with the pharynx through 
the trachea, and are the organa of respiratlonln 
aiishreathing yertehrates. The oommondiiig or^ 
gMii of tboM Miiicato tbit brMthe under wstor arc the 
gills or bmiohto; in ordinaij flibos the homologua of a 
long to the ilr-bladder or sound, whose TBiTlng oonditlons 



In the lower Tertebrstes there meg be bus one Innft or 
one maj be mnoh huger thin the outer. A lung mag lie 
in the general oivltg of the body and be of great extent, 
sa in aerpenta. Theiungs ere fixed end molded to the riba 
In birda, and in this olesa the itr-piiiBgei through the lunge 
expend Into great aerons sacs which oooupg moat parte of 
the body ana extend into the hdlow bones. 

With hys swyrde the bore he stonge 
Tborow the h^vyr and the long§, 

jr& C«nt&. n iL aa L idol {SaUMU,) 

And the kynge Ban smote Aoolsa that the shnlder dls- 
senered from the body lo depe that the kwt apered. 

^ifHs CB. B. T. BoTiI. »7. 

9. In entom., one of the respiratory organs pe- 
culiar to those Araehnida whose tracheal sys- 
tem is modified into a number of lamellfB su- 
perimposed one another like the leayes 
of a book, ^ey are also called pulmonary 
lamelUe and ret^ratorg Jeqflet8.^3. In pnlmo- 
natc molluaks, a modification of the integn- 
ment subserving afirial respiration : more fuly 
called HuaBleg.~~4^.plAhel\ovrn~ 
blower; a chemist’s servant. 

That is his flre-drike, 

His Lungit his Ziphjms, be tbst pnfl s bis ooils. ^ 

B, Jonean, Alohemtot, 11. L 

At the top Of OU^ lungs, with the utonoet etrei^ of 
one^i votoa— Vown iQduntlcm of ^hniga M 
cNimtopii.— CwU&li lung, in jarttaCwthmoo^— W 
try one's lungs, to rstoe one’s voice to tte utmoet pitch. 


being appar. sui^ 

lanoe,in John mz. 84: see lanee^. Hence peN 
hapstoNfipei.] A long, awkward fellow; a dull, 
drowsy man. 

Ifhebeoleandyathentermetheyhlmproude; tf meant 
In ipperell, a donen; If talle, a taagto. 

J^,B^^AllatofWl:ip.^ft. 

Howdoitthon.Balph? AitthonnotIhrewdlyhnrtTfha 
tool great Ivimtoc laic unmeroifnlly on thee. 

Jtoeii. and FL, Knight of Burning Peetta U* K 


[< kiftp + -loMr.l Hay- 
' 'nmferlor 



lungless G^S^es), a. _ ^ 

ing no lungs; notpulmonate,asoertainl 
animals. 

lung-lloihin Some as 

wort, 8. 

lung-cnoifi Same as hmgwori, 8. 

lusgoor (Ixmg'gfir), n. [E. Ind.] A monkey of 
nrnhem India, semnomikeeue eekietaeeue, re- 
sembling and related to the entellus monkey 
or hanuman; the white-bearded ape. Also tom- 
poor, langhur. 

lllllg-itroilgl6(lung'strong'g]),n. Thettrongle 
^ch infests the human lungs, Btrongylue brou- 
ehiaUe. 

limg-Stnildc (Inng'stmio, a. Suffering from 
disease of the lungs. [uoUoq.] 

Alx Jea-Baina and Matlock, where the hnw^fmil wadd 
peeeee July and Angati* 

Ml JMOtaMfto,Oot 18,1881 (Aime.IMU.) 

limg-toster (Inng'tes'tdr), n. An instrument 
for testingthe capacity of the chest; a spirom- 
eter. E. H. Knight 


Stnieturacf Langn. 


nunMCimOH OflWOncB i ei tUOM Ot W^PMMfM M lltnti t JSg fft 


•RwoihMrfMe. 


dlttoa longs arajtaim^ ^ Uto rgMt^aabdlvtolim fencing, with the aw 


_ fimUy end In 
The Infundibula 
tothemarebaaet 


ef the bim^ei of their bronchi 
•aoenlar dilatatloni celled ' 

andthealx^naMageeioime(^ 

with alr-oelle. Iheee elr^dtobr idv^ an from Hb to 
A of an inch in diameter. TheyarefamUhedwithaeroee 
oapDlaiy netwwk^to^ wMeh ^the tmmdiei &em the 

thenSr raly'tyll^oei&liSy l^^anS^ toe^fita^eCtor 

epithelium of the ehMtoUa. This asiemblage of minute 
■ aeocnlir oiganeand al^bearlngtubee to bound up by oon- 
neotlve tiseneinto the comparatively oompaot lung. The 
hronehtol artertoe and velna provide lor the nunition of 
(hepulmonaiyitmoturei. lymphattoi abound, and there 
ere numerous lymphstio glanda The vam and armpa- 

lungls pjramldarin 


retting on thediaphragm and liaapex rlslim 

an inch above the eoUar-bona The right lung to 



n. [Formerly taupe, lounge; by 
aphcresiB xrom dlonge, alta^ (apw. taken as 
a taupe): see aUongeJ] 1. xn/enoifip, a thrust. 

In a deqierite louepa which Leloeater aneecMfolly put 
•atdeb Tiemmui eiVMad hlmsdf at dtoadva^ 

Seolt, Kenilworth, xxxlx. 

8. Any sudden forward movement of a person 
or thing resembling the lunge of a fencen a 
plunge; alurch: as, the taupe of a coach. [CoIp 
loqO 

He . • » made ao Midden alun^eforwardthal he threat- 
ened to upaet the boat Hmpir^i Mag,, LZ3UZ. iiL 

iret. and pp. lunged, ppr. luup- 
L intrane. 1. Tothrast,asm 
ing. with the sword or foil ; make a thrust 
forwara; plunge. 

When the grenadien were 
And like bSllleU the ptanglng 
Cannon shot 

O, H, JTflJraitor, The Old Oonllnentato. 

He • • • eanshtaptheannffers,andbeloreapplyiiigthem 
to the oCblMge-headed oandlcb ** Iv 

9. To hide; skulk, [^y. Eng.] 

XL trane. To canae to move in a plunging or 
jumping manner, as a horse held by a long rein, 
for exercise or training. 

The coachman waa taueOw Georgy nmnd the lawn on 
the gray pony. ^^Ttowtafug, Vanity lair, xlvi 

Tbeplaee [awateroottzie] should be widened gridusUy. 
and the water dammed up, the oolt being alwi^iicueM 
over It before being ridden. m 

I nxigeS GiuiJ)i u. Same as taupe^. 
llilgSdG^U4S&)f [<taup + -e^.] 1. Having 
lungs; technically, in eodl,, pulmonate: com- 
mon in compoundii^ as strong- or weak-fuuped. 
—9. Drawing in and expelling air like the 
lungs. [Poeoeal.] 

pmurn his hammer for the atroka, 
nmFd bellows hissing fire provoke. 

Ibydes, tr. ofJavemd’aBieirea, X 

lunger (lun'j4r),ii. One who lunges or thmsts. 

Qto do him Jnstlee . « . a ewifterlm ey y ver cromed a 
■weed. inihew, Mammli tt. L 

loilg-fkfir Guig^ffi^vdr), u. Pneumonia. 
lUf-fla Adipnoan; anyfishof 

the order Dfpuof. 

taig4taiww ^ manthgen- 

tian, GealtoNMi Aeesiofiauthe; a translation of 
ita name. 

lUff-fraWB (W^grfin), a* In SMtl,, having 
limgs that adhere to the lOem^ 
u. Bee loosfies. 

8i 


Inng^^woet. u, [HE. longe^oo; < hmg + woe.] 
Oonsumpaon; phthisis. 

The foNpMsoe oometh ofte of yvri elre^ 

The atomake eke of eire to overtake 
Mlodtas, Hnriioiidrie (A K 

iHBfrWOnn (lung^wtrm), u. A worm parasitle 
inMie lungs. 

lungwort (Inng^wtrt), u. 1. A European bo- 
ra^aceons plant, PulmonaHa offoinaUe. nii 
from a nimoead —— mW^ii*** of no anottedlaavwi 
to Che upeaiwioeoltito human lunga. on aoeount ef wUeh 
it waa iormeriy naed in pulmonary dtoeoaea. 

9. An American plant Merteneia F^rgMea, of 
the same family, at first referred to Fukuh 
narkt M. moAUma is the sea-lungwort— 8. 
A lichen, Biicia pulmonairia, somewhat r e s e m - 
bling in shm a numan lung, and formerly le- 
garfid as a lung-remedy: sameastaisef-erofftoe, 

— IT'S Innswort the mu^, FMsmimi 

need a remedy lor Inngdtoe ai e hi 
leaf reeoublM a dewl^2.^0lp — 
Tbet 


STa beoanie Iti 


While tha 


lungimt (a)Bameaatofltoerf 

w^ Laikirma tauamarta, a , 

of the laiigB.-trsBiah or ssimi juagwertthe w» 
hawkweed, Hiamaiim wi iiror iiiii.^iMHWngwiBl Sea 
dcf. a— Smooth lungwort s plant^the g^ 
fin, as dtotlnguUhedDom Miuouartoi whieli Is roughs 
Tres Innswort eWoCapuliiwmariB. Bm del a 
lu]ilfhxill(lu'iii-ffirm),a. [<L, tauo, the moon, 
+/oriua,iorm.] Besembling the moon in form; 
espeoialfy, crescentic; lunate or Innnlatc: said 
of parts the longitudinal section of which is 
between crescennform and semiglobose. 
InnilMdar (ltL-ni-Bfi'l|r), a. ^L. tauo, the 
moon, *f aol, the sun: see sototr.] Depending 
jointly on the motions or actions of the moon 
and the sun: as, the hmieolar cycle.— Laataiilsr 
~ any one7 the vuMa In the laekmiiDg of ttaae 
— lonCherelsaveniotkiiisoftheaQnai^^aNoa. 
• pyipMSiflitin oicniik, tUpartef tbes» 
null nrseaasloii ex the eaninoxes which depeods on the 
Joint MSonSfthe sun and inoon.-;jjttBtiQlBr PSKU 
period of fin ysua, toond by moltlidi^ 
sun (SB years) oy the eyrie of the moon 
aoterisM by tlm roe&tnoe o^rii|B« ta the I 


as in the previona 
riaupsriM. 
hullttM (Ift'nla-tli), M. 





,1 In ufroN,, flM momoit of fhe ommAi; 
mot northing and oontlilBg In hot auvll% . 
revainnon. 

taBMMnl (UUni4tlah',l), «. 

ammwim) + -oz.] pH *- 



that part of tin, 1iNM| 


aMt** o( w Ml SMOffMtod te flM hilf-iBOiiliilF to* 

MiAilr lo tiM iQB'li AolloiL TIm tanNMal faitMid 
mmwmM to ttf mmn or oowMtd 
tlMpOll 

InldMNUI (luil^^hed), fi* A heavy, stupid fel- 


l(hiii^t).a. p^amed after Bev.F.JDiMiii 
lalj^edit.] A name sometimes used ool- 
ily to Inolude the related oopper phos- 
dihydrite, ehlite, pseudomalaonite, eto. 


laaMi(hu^t).a. P^amed after Bov.F.JDimiii 
whoanalj^edit.] A name sometimes used ool- 
leetlvely to Inolude the related oopper phos- 
phates dihydrite, ehlite, pseudomalaonite, eto. 
InftodBt, An obsolete form of UnBtoek, 
nOKl (luntx a. r< D. lantf a matoh, m G. hmts, 
a matoh, formerly a lamp-widi bs Sw. lunia m 
Ban. hmUf amatoh. Gf. If. A match, 

torch, or p^flre anoiently used for disoharging 
eaiinon.«IM. The look and appurtenanoes of 
a match-look gun. See quotation under rniap- 
ipork.— 8. Ahvelyoombttstion; flreand smoke 
in genermL [Scotch and North. Eng.] 
ShsteflthOTpIpowl'aloaliiiiC. numa BsUoween. 
Innt Omt)f v, 1 [< hunt, n. Of. Unk, r,] To 
emit smoke ; flame ; be on fire. [Sootoh.] 

Ihi ItMlOijpIpe so* toMhln min 
An handM^raiiDd wi‘ xi^t gold wflL 

Piinia The Tws Dogi. 


itoh-look gun. See quotation under inap- 
L— 8. Ahvelyoombttstion; flreand smoke 
mermL [Sootoh and North. Eng.] 


es8a,thefeastofLupeiens; neutsiimtMinoan 
XigMreal, a grotto M the PaUtiM hilTsaored to 
Luperens) or Inuus, regarded, under the name 
Zapems, as a protectixig deity of shepherds, as 
^he who wards off the wolves/ < a wolf, 

+ orom, ward oil^ keep off.] !• a. Pertaining 
to Lupereus or to the Luperealia. 

XLf a. Same as LvpereaUa, [An erroneous 
use.] 

Yon andideeethetonthenigMrMl 
I thrloe p w e ent e d him a kinghr oroim, 

Whioh he did thriee reCnie. 

ffAsk, J. a, iii. a iool 

LopereaUft (lfi-pei^'li-8), n,pl. [L.: see Xa- 
pereall One ox the most anotentofRoman fes- 
tivals, celebrated every year in the middle of 


nous plants of the suborder PaptSenassw and 
thetr^CIMsdMa tttic han wti rim dhylMwrliigtas 
litvss or dtsMoMr maayfottsto; tlndlTMoBS of 
tht erirElo^rw than tlio tSntfis whM of the ooroOa 
oflonutlSrat tlw sMi tbs W htSid; sad « ooa^ 
p rwaed ooriassoM or fiomy logiuns. Nors ilwi 00 m 
eiis hare baaa doaoribsl but thsr mur he aomsMt 
rsduead; thaj ooenr in nortli sadT Bora Amarioa, the 


almndantonlhawoiibaapooaBtmAmwIoa. Ibegrarthafha 
ornndorahraba with Unnlnal or axUlair raoamio of aboey 
falna or pnrplo Soiwsra rardly yallow or whits, and oftaii 
fragrsnl VuMraiumsoiaaamomtlntsdfarlhdrhaiHily 
aadfornaa. BssligwiiS. 

Inpou (Ifl^pua), a. [< L. lapaf, a wolf (see Za- 
pu9^)t ¥ -oaf.] WouLih: iSfo a wolf. [Bare.] 
IvppS Oup'i))* [E«lhd.j A cloth made in In- 
dia of aUkj or aWc and cotton, with gold and slip 


bivBM, voAaunibcu oyvry year ui wie wuuuAe vr uia vm. oumj w Bua auu vvbnuu, waw« |$viu aim bup 

February. Hm orlfin of ths taatival la older thmi ths ver thread used ao abundantly that the anrfooe 
Ms^ of iM^oa and the w^ which, s^th tho seema to be wholly of metal. Oompare ktaeoh. 

tlnedtv. in whidi human Tiotlma was jUMaiflaod In ths • , 


liMMila (lfi'nf-l|), a.; pL hiaaks (-Id). [L., dim. 
oflaaa,themoon: seeiaiia. Of. Zaaala.] Some- 
thing whioh ia shaped like a little moon or nar- 
row ereaeent; a lunule or lunulet. 

IlM palriolan Old w wors fliosa of bladi Isathar (oalosoa 
prtrtoluX omamantad with an fvory eraaoant. and hanct 
caSad iMnuta. Jkiora M., VL 467. 

tesdSoanyHe) The frse orsaosntio sdge and adidniim 
ttmipartof sasmUnnarralfsofthahaait. (d) The amall 
whits aamUnnar maik at the baas of ths human flngor- 
naOa. (o) AoraaoentiotmtiNadononaomeblvalTedktua: 
slunls. (d) A amall lemloiroiilar or oreaeantlo ipot of 
soior; a Innnlst («) [oap.] A goMric name girsn hgr 
BltohoooktolohnolilMTiinMr^ if) In 


anhnala. Thaae hlowa were rmted to ii r a»wre woman powder of hops, whieh contains the hitter prin- 
tfSf *"®"®**** waa the dd oiple. It oondate of the Uttte mnd glanda found upon 
Olnifian gM Inimi, a kin to Mara. the ttipnlef fmlt. and la obtelnM Uf drrlns. h-r**«g| 

Imperoi[Ua&(lfi'i>dr-ki'H-|p).^ [<XiM)sroaffa snd^^aiflfiigS!e&)pa Itiauaodtom^Sia^^ 
+ -aa«] Of or pertaining to the asmnfBoman Also humiUn e , 

festtval of the liupercalia. ImnllM (Hl'p^-lin), a. [< NL« htpuhuif hop, *f 

Lnpl]US(l9-ld'ne),a. jDl. Lupua^ + -fM.] -moI.] In 5bf., resembung a head of the bop. 

A Bubfomily of damaaf mstingnighed from Viih lumiliillo (Ifl-pq-lin'ik), a. [< h^puUn H- -4e.] 
pimB or foxes; wolves. It oorresponds to Co- 3 or pextaixdng to lupnlin; consisting of or 


nkUB in a narrow sense, 
luplnaater (ifi-pin-as'ter), n. 


The bastard lu- 


It ia almoat Imnoaalble to free them [melii of the hop) 
eidfrelyfiomlhefiviigiifogrslna. ITtv, IMot, L SCi. 

imillili01u(lu-pf-U'nu^^^ [<2apfi8ae-l--oa0.] 
Same as lupumB, 


Lu&ulasla (Ifi-nf-lA'ri-a), a. [NL. (Mioheli, 
17S9), so called in aUusion to the lunate form 
of the gsmmas-bearing receptacles, < L. huMkif 
a little moon: see luftM.] AgenusofB'mdM 
or liverworts, typical of the tribe Limuhrida* 
Ths thalina laofaliM* vlth rounded lobea dieting areo' 
klaandporoeei Iheeaipoosphalimi leoradmtdyaHrided 


1 iimine-like let . 

times beenregardedasforminga separategenus Inmlite n. [< NL. hmhtB, hop (see 

P ^ Jgiiiifri), + -m]'SameaBfrip^ 

npinei (lu/pin OT •tUxl), a. [s P. Ip^ua (Iti^p^-lus), a. [NL. (Touznefort). a 

Pg. lt.{iipM, <L. tofriaSibeton^M fish, ahook,iit.ihenop-plant,eto.,al8o a sra- 


s^oies has f 


Inpinei (lu'pin or ^fin), a. [ss F. Zi^ m Sp. 

Fg, it. tupmOf < L. fimfriaf. beiozudng to a wolf, 

< ^ Xapufl. Of. a,] 1. disease; dim. of L. tup^j the'hop-plant, a par- 

Like a wolf; wolfish; ravenou8.*8. Ih sodZ., tioular use of Zanaf. a wolf (so oallea perhaps tw- 
pei^j^to the or group of o^e uni- mum It^etnS' the dkrubbery ^ ^ 

meUi whi A eontwaa tto wolveiL jMduto, ai^ it may oUiab).f The hop-plaat, SwmiM lAigm- 
dogs, as distinguished from the foxes; thofiid. jgg; ^11 oeoauonidly usm. 

iste iirsSn 

m^meMpn of the eye ia naoelly round. Boo rahase, w./wa^^iSfoth. wa^,eto., ^E. iPO|r* seewojfi] 

[s B. Z^a bb G. Zapfas, aides, oo^rising the 

< r« Zapia SB Sp. It. hAino mm Buss. UtpiniL < L. wolves, but having no jfL 


latooneibi^ uenallyfoii]^ horieontal eestnentik whkbare 
tUliii]erendooodraited;toeoa|iealelaeisoOTteaonsloim 
pedlod, end ii font^ to dgbt-tuved. The only qiedii,lfc 
enidefe, fr introduoed i^ greenhonaes. lUjMIie^ (It 

bmfllariM(lu^nfi-^«rfe),a.pZ. J^.,<Xa- <F. ZapMi 
aaZofia + -ees.] A former tnbe oiMepatiOB or Zqpiaas, Zaj 
liverworts, established by Nees von Esenbeok, respeouve 
1B88-8, and typified by the genus XaaaZaWa. Zaptaol, a, 

Inralapta (Ifi'n^lftt), a. [< NL. ZaaaZafris, < L. A plant of 
ZaaaZa, a little moon, new moon: see ZaaaZe.] £**S*iV^*< 
1. ah«pedlikeanewmoon; narrowly ereseent- 
ed.— 8. In sodZ., having one or several small tnsdtt laui 


LU)^» (lu'pin), a. [s D 
<T« Zapia SB Sp. It. Ziqdao i 
Zqpiaas, Wpimm^ a lu]^ne, orig. mase. and nent. 
respeouv w of /apfrias, belonmng to a wolf : see 


. Zapfrid, < L. 


Gr. ^MYsGoth. 
le (a) A genus of Oth 
nidtBf oomprising the 
wolves, but having no 
oharaoters by whioh 
it ean be disnnguish- 
ed from Cania. In 
thianomenolatuxe the 


nrnanmitifi markxnifs. Pm L* SoZafof*. 
hmulfrtfd (Ifi'nfi^Eto^, 0 . Same as ZaaaZafo. 
Unmls (Ifl^ntU), n. [< L. ZaaaZa, a little moon, 
dim. of Zaao, the moon: aee Zaaa, Zaad.] Some- 
thing in the ahape of a little moon or eresoent. 
(a) In rnmthmt the Innula n o r oooo a t i o im pr o Ml on on aooh 
valre of mnnir hirtlTo uOUa fo troai of the umbo, fonn- 

a wtlh lie ffllkiw an oval or Mimewhat cordate iignre; 

eonnlonoae in the Kenerldw end maiy rehM forma 
ft) In eaftm.. a Innnlate merk or lina on the oenter of the 
kww wing* found in meny motha. ( 0 ) In gaom., a lane. 


respeotiv^of /apiaas,belon^ngtoawolf: see it ean be disnnguish- 
Zapfadi,a, The reason ofthe name is unknown.] ed from Cania. In 
A plant of the genus Lapimam The white Inplne, thisnomenolatuxe the 
AaZSuiL of eonthem Bnropeand iheOrient, bee been onl- common arav wolf of 
ttvmtedirom antloiiSty. Rieeedi ■enreuapulie, and ite VoH;h An^rieA iaeall* 
hertMge ia valnme tw foddar and ween mannra In Por* Amenca M 0 w- 

togtftt ia need, under the name offrvmioao, to ohoke ont 






oy motha. ( 0 ) In atom., a lane. 
ient.ihaped mark M the root of a 
in mUom, a cnrred apaoe imme- 


of whldh theae titea foroe open the lenral envUlop. 
hondil (lfl'nfl4et), a. [< ZunuZe -I- -ot] In 
safoia., a small ereseent-ihaped spot or mark 
tm a snifoee. 

Innltto (Ifl'nf-llt), a. [< NL. XaaaZZtM, q. v.] 
A fossil ^lysoan of the genus LwwUtea. 


TrtimilltSg (iflmf-B'tfe), a. pfL., < L. ZaaaZa, 
a little moon: see Zaatas.] A genns of fossil 
JPofoioa. Several spaeieB range nom the Upper 


everal spaeieB range Oi 
to the ooraUine crag. 


Inf (Ifl'ni), 0 . [Abbr. from ZaaodA and often 
nSUed Unmift with ref. to Zooai. CL Zaaei, 3.] 
Cmtie; eragy; sOly and erratie: nsually ap- 
ortemi 


fUed to psrnai or tniporanr aoerration, and to 
pemnalBletod with partial lui^ Usedalso 
asaaouB. [GdUoq.J 

BC.Jren%PieohoLMed.,p.4SA. 

mm% wmBL hm* m Umm, a ww: see Xqpati.j 
of n ini^ jftsrdaafrift. The 


Tatie: nsually ap- 
aberration,andto 


obetinnte weedi. Ihe loented yellow lupine L, Wtmt, of 
tho Meditemneen re^n, is need in oentnd Bu^ tolm- 
pro?e ssndy soOi. 

Vericms other 

olee hsve •Imiler 

ueei, smong them wjmr 

the Bgypuen L. QSa/^ 

Threap Membling rTW 

L.sZtoLsnd£. Mh wA 

rim, with flowers ^eJr 

oUefly hlue. The ^ 

tree^luplna L. air- I 

bomu, of Fsciflo VmaF A m 

North Ameriosihse Yrm. 

boenuiedwithsao- 1/ 

oeis to bind ihift- V 

ing Bind. It is s aSMin^^ 

thrub growing 10 

foetbigh,tndsend- 

Ing its roots more / w 

then SO feet degp. \ / 

Iheomsmentella- '' X I / /-» 

tdnee IN extreme- Xlf. 

b namerous. L. 

Shut, Z.hami, tad W ^ 

L. tmiat, men- l|V 

tione d sbora were W 

in ^gwdens, 

weetem Amerios. a fthn m w . 

/^num g iheie ere 

the tree-lupine snd the msay-leefed lttt;ine(L.p 0 MksOii 0 ) 
of North Amerios snd L. maleokt <nPim.^%e wDd 
lupine of the eestem United Ststes is A j am t ini^ splint 
wimslong showy rsoerne of purple flowsn, oommon in 
smidyiolL — BsslBCd tuBfan. SeelasiiMMffr. 

N^< A 

utter glneodda eztneted Urom tite Imtm ot 
Jjupkaiia oZhas. 

Innilto (Ifl^pi-nlt), a. [< JAiptnua -f -ffo*.] 


ed Xapas ooofrZemtoZfo. 
(0 [Z. c.] Thespeeif- 
io aesiguation of the 
common wolf, CaaZs 
iHpas.— 8. An ancient 
southern oonstella- 
tion, the Wolf, repre- 
senting a beast held 
^ the hand of the 
Centaur. It has two 
stars of the third mi^ 
nitude.«8. [Z.o.] In 
pafitoZ.: (a)XapageaZ- 
garia, a tuberouloslB 








The ComteUerinii X-upui. 


infiltrations, llieie pstohei prooeed to nloentlon end 
suheequent dostrimtion. Thwooonrmoitlycmtliefooa 
but mey ooenr on mnoous sunsoei se will ■■ on the dkla 
ofthe eitffimftiea or ef«nfrtrily)of the Wank. Anstonl- 
oelly then to tiibmunlsr tlim oontriniiw taberotohee 
(b) Lapua argthdmatoaua, a ehronio dermatitis, 
begiiiiungiD one or more papules which grow so 
as to cover a large patch. Theoolortoplnktditorio- 
jsoeoaaBndtheiaittoelsioily. BdoesnoeuleentalNit 
heels with osnM dos t rirntjon snd stNphy. It ooows 
most firsqnsotly on ths fue, but atoo slsewhaii. It to 
mors frequont in women tbsn In men.— Lmras 
}^ron,flmrid>mniedBsmeofslibpite,orinSMd^ip- 


),«.aiida. r<L.XifWf^- 
CsqpifMS (DCiui. pLXtgMf- 


le as hmmnrn 
Biu(lq-fd^nus),a. 
eas, a^, in iliu 


exhauBRiig land.] A large genus 


[< Xttpfaas -f .ffos.] 

nt, (Tonmefovt, 1700), 
onto its destroying or 


llipilip(lfl^pns),a. [Var.of*aZiMMif,<BuBB.pla- 
paifkd, a petrel.] PaoSfle fulmar petrel, 
fiOmakaSael^ 

Inra (Ifl'ri), a. ; pL Zarg (-rfi). [NL., < L. hra, 
the monto of a oag or bow. j In oaat • the 
eontraotod foramen of the infimdibulum of the 
brain. [Beeent.] 

^ resMvsl of the hypophydi lesfii the orifloe whtok 
I hste eilled iwa- 

PBdsr, N, T. Mkd. Jonr., Mteob n, USB, p m 

lnsBl(lft'x,l),c. [OMwffUL] Pattafa^to 


■teouagor Insal 
cC ugBul* ttwlnnk 



lnA& (lArcli), •, i, TAii aiiiMlitiifl tern of 
iMir^ M tkmtk of khfft Mrelb of Mrl^ oto.: tee 
lurft.] 1. To lie in eonoenlment; Inris; more 
Bteiilihily. 

HM wolf !*?• MMI, A flow fUDO, • . . 

WHh iNfoMiv ■(« MOiuid mo BNW], 

And ifeop, opOBitm moon to BOWL 

Ml; UtemloD, IL» InL 
load of piowUng and InmMod oat at niglit aftor fhoir 
own ilnfol iiloaMnwk 

To milk; pout 

Vor when ho la mony, tho Whktik and ahe lonroi; 
Whon bo la aod aho amm or laaiiioo It oat by bonrea 
JpNllfiiBaiHArtodfBnii Po^ p 17A 

8. Tolhift; dodge; jday tricks. 

I mjaalf aomollmoa, looirliig tho faor of God OB tho laft 
hand and bldiBg mine honoor In my Booaaaity, am fain to 
Bbiifflo,toliodge,andtoliirBA ^ « 

dbalrif Ida yVm Of 11« Sa SA 

4. To roll or sway suddenly to one aide, or from 
■ide to side, as a ship in a heayy sea or a oar- 
liage on a rough road. 

Ibo loft Bide of tho wagon InraM down warda, tbo homo 
harliift In the daiknoaa, taken them oror the aide of the 
rood. J, Smttkonu, Dnat, p SiL 

5. To walk with an uneven or shifting gait; 
stagger: a^ he went hiniMng down the street 

Inien^ (Itoon), a. [< hurck^ e.] 1. A sudden 
lateral movement or swaying to one side, as of 
a ship, a earriage, or a staggering person. 

A rilght Inmkof the Btoamar oanaed her tolooaoher hold 
oftbogannont A Shidor, Xenda of the Sanoon, p US. 

Aa tho oactlago awayod from aide to aide, I onootetat 
em» Inr^ that tho whole party would bo upaoc. 

/. 0rMu; AdfODtaroo of an Aldo-de-Oamp lit oar., It. 

Henoe~8. Any sudden or unexpected shift or 
change of position. 

Would ft bo doafmUo tohaTOthopolloyofthonatloBoot- 
tled In thlo lonao tor four yearn by a iuraa of tho Iilib vote 
In the loot two woake of the oommdgnf 

fST jmm, Vov. t usa 

8. An inclination; disposition; leaning. [U.S.] 

ShshossBOtniallwrvStorit, and It oomoo eaiy to her. 

MOWmmdai^Iamidlgfator. (AmpalMS.) 
LSi lurdh. aanddonjoiky Mdl of aahlpto tho looward ae 
whananaavy aea atrikoonoron tho weather ddo.^lS lU 
UiMnsSslaMkoratlurd^ inift; m 

on VM watdn. 

Ho ohlody labonrod to bo thonght a iiyor of good thlngi ; 
and by froqnaotattMa^ wao now and then mooeoatiililar 
ho over iSi igion Mo iisvt CtoUamUt ntohard Hoah. 

lurdh^ (leroh), e. t [< OF. ^kiroher, < L, 
htrcore, WooH, ML. afio kirchaH, eat vora- 
ciously, devour (> hunsOf hrtMOf a glutton, gor- 
mand;.] To swallow or devour; eat up; con- 
sume. 

• Top far off from graotoitioa,whloh may binder bnalDoaB; 
ortoonomthom,whlohlm wS aUjanpro^feB^ 
ovaiytilng door. Haooii, Balldlng(od. U87)y 

Inrdb^ (ISrob), «. C^ormei^ also kwohe; an G. 
lartooh, kirgmit kiroto,< OF. lourehe; agme so 
called, also written roarohe, as if < def. art, 
+ aurdhej given by Cotgrave in the same sense, 
and entered as ourehc oy Godefroy, who there 
gives the same example (Babelais, iii. 12: see 
first qnot. under def. 1) with the word written 
rowrSk0f that he gives under laurche with the 
word written toarsKs. The proper form is doubt- 
less kmrdhs; it is prob. connected with OF. 
loarsks. insnared, deceived, duped.] If. An old 
game, the nature of which is unknown. 

Whoflo Inn la a bowllng.oUqr, whoio hooka are bowla, and 

whoootow-OMOoaroiiimSMMrobbei^ _ 

JMttor, IMman of London (Works, od, Grooort, IlL 181). 

8. In oHbbdffd, the position of aplayer when bis 
opponent has won eveiT point (61 holes) before 
be himself has made 80 noles; also, the state 
of the game under these eircumstanoes; a dou- 
ble game. 
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lirdl>(16reh),e.t |;<iareM.a. £DidBla2,8,4, 
perhapeinpmolotherorigb; ef. OF. lowrcag, 
uiSttaM, deceived, duped. Some confusion 
also with kiraki, e., has prob. affected the nses 
of this verb.] 1. To ma a double game in 
oribbage. piquet, etc.— Sf- To leave in the 
luroh; disappoini 

Thia la a aoro role, that wOl now dooolTo or kwvS fho 
iinocro oommnnioont. Aiufk, Bormona 

EaOh words (mo thooght) did wound mo oo, 

Ieoh looks m kwoSa my horto. 

S W ar v fl if, Tmgtoid Talas (IBST). (Horia) 

8. To forestall; rob; swindle; cheat. [Ar- 
chaic.] 

Ton have iMiaSid yourfriondiof the boMor holt of fhe 
gaitond by oonooallng tbla part of the plot 

A Jimmm, Bptoono, v. 1. 

Uko vUlalnous oboatlDs bowlori, they liimM mo of two 
of my boot llmba via my inn and right log. 

AbdaS^MhorHubboid-iT^ 

And *tii right of hla offiee poor laymen to lumA 

Who Infringe the domaina of our good mothw Ghuroh. 

Aoff;L.olthoL.,vift. 

4t. To capture oriminally or dishonestly; ap- 
propriate; steal. 

The tond eonooit of omnothlngUke a Duke of Yonloo, 
put lately into many mon'i boooo by aomo one or other 
aabta^ driving on nudor that notion hla own ambitloaa 
•nditommSaoiown. Hllloii, Free (kmimonwialth. 

lurcher^ (ICr'chCr), «. [< lurcki 4- -Ofl.] 1. 
One who lies in wait or lurks; one who watches, 
as to entrap or steal; a poawer. 

Swift from hla pray tho aonddlng ImiaSar fflaa 

Ctag. Trivia, fit 04. 

Soma however, with outward bravado, but Inword trom- 
bUnmk wont aoorOhliig along the woUo and bShlnd tha 
poBtamr oomo kwMar. Hroofto, Voot of Q^ty, L 101. 

8. A sort of hunting-dog, said to be a cross 
between the shepherd’s dog and the greyhound, 
much used by poachers, because it nunts both 
by sight and^ scent. 

and lean, end alirowd, with pointed ooro 
1 snipp'd Short, half kimSar and half onr, 
attondi him. Coitptrt TaSk, v. 40. 

On tho drawbridge tho wardom etont 
Saw a terrier and kwoSar noaring out 

sEo^lTofLblL.ilLlS. 

Inrdhir^Qdr'ohert, a. rCtf . equiv. ME. Itifooro, 
lureard (Prompt, Parv.J; < larch* + -ofl.] A 
glutton; a gormandizer. PdUgrMe, 

Inrdh-Um (leroh^Un), a. In a oiid-net, the line 
by which the net is drawn over the bird. 

But when ho hoard with whom I had to deal#, 

Wdl dona (qooth ho), lot him go boots the buib; 

I and my man to the will otoola 

And^nek tho not oven at tho prooont push. 

ifir. /tor Aoga, pita 

Inrdan, lurden (Idr^dgn, -dgn), a, and a, [Also 
lurdane, Iwrdam^ Umraaine, laurdtm^ loardoa; 
< ME. kffdon, htrdeffn^ tordoki, lourdeinOfi OF. 
Umrdeint loardki, dull, blockish, < loard, heavy, 
dull: see loarffi.j L a. BlockiBh; heavy; stu- 
pid; useless. [Archaic.] 

In one [ohambor], 

Bod after revel, droned her imdam knights 
ttnmbering. TnaigaoN, Pellooo and Bttorro. 

n. a. A blockhead; a stupid or useless per- 
son. [Archaic.] 

Ai yet, for laoko of good cinlUty and wholeflome doo- 
trinoi, thoro woa mator store of lowdo kwdmkim thou 
of wise ond loornod Lords. 

PydMtm, Alto of Bng- Pooolo, p 84. 
Ihlo lubboriy lunfeik 
m shap’d ond 111 tooU 
Qr$m$, JiVlarBooonoadMarBnnsay. 

1 found thooorSloBfl kwtkmi toodlng her wltbnnwiebed 
flesh, and she an eyas. Mi; Abbot, Iv. 

luxduxyt (lte'd|pi-ri), «. [< tenfan + -r,.] 
Bobbery; crime. 

Liyla,kifMnr,>^liii^oare^^ 

Mia Dvutd^ of Virgil, p. 888. 

lUTgl 


tract a fldh which the fidh cannot eat. flnii^aa 

[Tlia barber] whoao bow-wtadowod ahop la fdl of leSia 
torflOh. Jfuit Lom o iib Ohrietmao Hanipar» m *4 

4. Any means of enticement; anything that 
attracts by the prospect of pleasoie or profit 
lioe and ribbona invar and gold galloons, with the 18o 
glittering gow.gawo, are ao many kow to woman of woifi 
mlnda or low oancatl on a ff ye M er , Ho. U. 

ff. An enticing action or dis|day; allurement; 
enticement; temptation. 

How many bavo with a milo made omSO aoeount 
OtboautyandhoriNraa JTMs P. A, A 1S4. 

Thoro la an nnopootod, an nneiphdnod lum and atlmo> 
thmintholandsovw. mOmlwp, XXVXL US. 


iMfkiff. 


mirrer (m Pr. kriror), lure, < Imiffa; a lure: see 
ltfino^,a,] 1, kifroM. Tocall; utter a peeuUar 
call or cry, as in attracting an animaL 
Btinding near one that hand loud and ahrilL JBsoaa. 

Tho fUooBor when feeding them (young hawka] ahoold 
nso hla votoo ao in Jurtog, Aaiqfs. Hrtt., IX. a 

n. froas. 1. To attract as by a fAleoner’s 
lure and call; decoy; entice by the display of 
something. 

Tor toh hone and hano had somedd (aomowhat] hankaa 


lUh am natlurad with lone bote onht [maeoa oomotUnf] 
lyggo vndor thombo. iM Koimiuni vULw. 

0, for a tolooDor's voloi; 

ToIhiv thli taaod-sontlo b^ 


Hladbgi 


andJ., AllSOi 
Aewbonaflotik 

Of ravonoua fowl . . . oomo flyinSi lervd 
With ioont of Uvl^ oaroaaoo mlgn'd 
VbrdoatlL jrasm, P. L., x. 871 

8, To allure ; entice ; invite by anything that 
promises pleasure or profit. 

And various odonoo htm the learned aye. 

Gog* 

That total bait hath kwod llioo baSk, 

In doathful hour o'er dangeraua traek. 

Mi;L.ofthoL,iv.l7. 
Tho proffarod tolerotkm woo manly a halt intended to 
ton the Pnriton party to daotruotion. 


-Hb. 1 Mtoe.MgfOto. Seeoltoni. 

Itire^ (IfiF), n, [In Shetland loodor(-hoffi); < 
loel. Uidhr sa Norw. Dan. tor, a trunmt.] An 
ancient form of trumpet still in use in Boaadl- 
navia. having a curved tube several feet long, 
used for oallmg cattle, and by traveling parties 
as a signal. 

She made np her bundlo of oloChoo, took In her hand 
hfflh to oall homo tho oMtle In tha avanli 


Uffukmt, tr. of Bobdaia A 11 
a,. [< InrokS, V.] A ohMt; a nrindle. 


ton, with whk 

bade barmIdramtorawaU privately, and Btolaaway.^ . 

H. HcwMiiiirnte on tha Fiord, la 

lliT0*t,f». Same as tore*. 
lure^iW. A Middle English form of iMfl. 
Inr^ (lur), n. In same as tooar. 

Inm (lur'dr), ft. One who or that which lures, 
entices, or decoys. 

Inrg (l^)f n, [Origin obseurej An errant 
marine worm, SepMh^a eoMf round on the 
coasts of Great mtain: also called wMtMVfg 
worm. It is about 8 inches long, off a pearlg^ 
whitish color, and lives in the sand. 
Inrgnlarz; lonxmlarj (ifirS lor'g6-lM)f 
In ear^Img,law,ttie offense of defiling or poi- 
aoning waters. Cowel, 

Inri (lu'ri), a. Same as tors. 
lliria(lfi'tid),a. [-Sp.IM(tosPg.It.torkto, 
< L, luridiUf pale-yellow, wan, c^astly; cen- 
neoted with toror, a yellowish color; cf. Or. 
vAopdf, amn: see Morine, Hence ult. « L. 
kirktos)E. tot«rdi,q.v.} 1. Pale; wan: ghast- 
W; of the color or appearance of dull snudor 
flames; having the omuncter of a li|^t whicn 
does not show the colors of objects. 


«,«s»aaa.“"’ 


out by the list Of 

TIS 


In tlm 



JT, to laava (a par- 
fooUad thaAM. 


H dasiiiiiw ioiwuto [F.], hs was Idl to fto kirul^ 


OWgtoWi. 


g^^JotoMaoddonly or nnaipaotodly In an ami 

BohlB made than haato away, 
lad M tha tinkar to Ito ton*, 

jso&K'XsimiinaUfi: 


lure, < MHG. tooitor, G. liMtor (>D. liMtorf), bait, 
decoy, lurci] 1. In /otooanf, ft decoy used to re- 
call the hawk to its perch on the fist. AnarOfleial 
lure la oompoaad of wlw or faatim ao anangad aa to 
raaambla auM, saouedw a long thong. Jtomo of 
food to aomottanaa attaohad to the luroband the hawk to 
strongto attraotod by It whan It to toM or swimg In tha 
air byua fdooM with a paoultor whistla or oaA 
Mv fdooB BOW to ahaip and pasdns empty ; 

Sad tm dm stoopXmuat ntobaiSgS^ 
FtoMdmnavarloolwBmmhmtoiw. 

Mb, X, of tha 1, iv* L ISl 
Tha flaloonar aaata out the ton, whloh may ha dthar a 
dead pIgaoB or an arttflotal ton gamtoM wim baaflf|IM 
tied iSa airing. JtoMML,IX.l 

8. In her., the representfttion of i lure with ft 
line or leftsh ftt the end of which ii m hAwk’i 
bell.-— 8. In omgHimg^ ftn ftrtifleinl ns Mtin- 
gnlihed from ft nfttml bftit; ecmetiiing to ftt- 


Tha flra-bdti lam to tho worid batow. 

And flood tha J3aa with a tor<d|flpw ._ , 

Apant Hsnioitta* 
Tha ran want torM down 
Wo 41w HMkMMpt tm, 

8. lifted vp with « AMCly ; 

U^ltlmd gloom. 

ggy-wggj’- g* jg* 

unosaai danmamnroouib 


vLt 


m 


ito DHMtiM 1 ta«r ^ WM .1 

lit Ite bma* ol JWt to ItoriBilM 

mlllia. AnfttPbitoaSottraiiliiof afUBaOBBttoasto 

-loiaded. 



luridly 

luridly (lii^rid-li), adv. In a lurid or gloomy 
manner. 

lurk (16rk)^ V. [< ME. lurkeUf lorken. prob. < 
Bw. lurka, Urka (as Dan. lirke), lurk^ < lura b 
D an. lure, liirk^ ss Icol. lura, sliunber, b MHG. 
luren, G. lauem b MLG. luren b D. loeren, lis- 
. ten, lurk. In this view lurk has a formative -A;, 
as m hark, talk, smirk, as related to hear, tale, 
smile, etc., and is not, as some suppose, an 


8546 

light songster/ < luseus, one-eyed, purblind, *f 
canere. sing.] If. [1. o.] A nigntinme. Hence 
— 2. A genus of birds represented by the night- 
ingale, ^viug name to a subfamily or family 
of Old World osoine Paaseres. There sre two epe- 
cion or varietlei in Europe, L, luaetnia (or L. vera) and L. 
Philomela; a third, I>. golzij ii the Pendan nightingale. 
The genufl !■ aluo named Dauliwi^ Aedon^ Phmmda, and 
JLwuMa, and the birds belonging to it have boon culled by 
sevonU other generic names, etc. 


Inft 


V, and illegally import- 
ugland in the reign of 


altered form, with change of s to r, of Sw. LUBClziiidSB (lus-i-nri-de), n^pl, [NL., < Ims^ 
dial, luska b Dan. luskc, lurk, sneak, b MD. cinia + -idw,'} Nightin^cs and similar birds 
luschen, luysschen, lurk, b MLG. luschen b OHG. regarded as a family: nearly synonymous with 
loskeu, MHG. toschen, G. lamcheu, listen, akin Sijkmda\ 

to E. Unt, listen : see But the Bw. lura, luscioos (lush 'us), a, [Early mod. E. lushious 

Dan. lure, lurk, if connected with Icel. hlora, (in this form appar. ipr<?g. < lush^ + -ious), also 


listen, are from the same root, which appears 
also in Umd, q. v. Hence by assibilation lurch^, 
q. V.] 1. To lie in concealment; hide or keep 
out of sight, as for ambush or escape; skulk. 

Bather than marry Paris, ... bid me Iw/ic 
Where serpents ara. Shak,, B. and J., iv. L 79. 

He is a fish that lurke close all winter. 

1. Walton^ Complete Angler, p. 121. 

In these solitudes rogues frequently lurke A do mis* 
cheife (dc lor whom we wore all well appoynted wti> our 
oarblnesX JBMyn, Diary, March 1, 1644. 

2. To bo latent or undisclosed ; be withdrawn 
from open manifestation ; exist unperoeivod or 
unsuspected. 

Under these tales ye may In a manner aee the trueth 
Inrfes. Spermr, State of Ireland. 

I could not suppress my lurking iHuision for applause. 

OvMmitht Vicar, xx. 

A cunning politician often lurke nnder the clerical rohe. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 300. 

Inrk (l^Pk), n. [< lurkf r.] A trick of impos- 
ture; a swindling artifice; a cimuiug dodge. 
[Eng. slang.] 


luHsyouse (Palsg^ve), i. e. Hussious, as if orig. 
*lu8tiou8, < lusty, pleasant, delicious, + -ous; 
the word, thus provided with a suffix, assum- 
ing a more dis^etive L. form and spelling. 
But the formation is uncertain. The conjec- 
tured derivation from delicious and that from 
luxurious are both improbable. Of. lushX, a,, 
3.] 1. Very swoot, succulent, or savorv; deli- 
cious; very pleasant to taste; hence, extremely 
pleasing to any of the senses or to the mind ; 
enticingly delightful. 

These Moors are changeable In their wills : . . . tlie food 
that to him now is as lueeUna as loonits shall be to him 
shortly as bitter as ooloquintida. Shak , , Othello, L & 854. 

He will bait him in with the Iwwious proposal of some 
gainful purchase. South, Sermona 

Her rich voice, with her lueetoue, indolent Southern pro- 
nunciation. Hofi^sifag., LXXVIU. 445. 

2. Sweet or rich so as to cloy or nauseate; 
sweet to excess ; hence, unctuous ; fulsofhe. 

He had a tedious, lueeioue way of talking, that was apt 
to tiro the patience of his hearers. Jeffrey, 

A eonfectlon of lueeioue and cloying epithets was pro* 
sented again and again. StedmaTh, Vioi. Poeta, p. 385. 

In a luscious mau- 


the English i 
ed by merchants into ] 

Edward HI. 

Ck>d woot, no Imeehelnargheepmnje\ 

Chaucer, Pr6L toHonk'a Tale, L 74. 
Aa in Lueeheborwee is o lytbor alay, and set loketh he lyke 
a aterlynge, 

The morke of that mono is good, ao the metal ia fleble. 

J*iere Plowman (B), XV. 842. 

Inshington (lush'ing-ton), n. [See lu8h^,'\ A 
tippler. [Eng. slang.j 

They hadn't a alngle drain that nighiv IH go bail, but 
atm they didn't look like regular lumngUme at alL 

Mayhevf, London Labour and London Poor, I. 216. 

ludlioust, a. An older spelling of luscious, 
luslllyt, adv, [ME. lusohly; < lushl + 
Laxly; slackly. Prompt, Parv,, p. 817, 

Inshy (Iwsb'i), a, [< Tiwh* + -y^.] Tipsy or 
under the infiuence of intoxicating liquor. 
[Slang.] 

Lusltaman (Ifi-si-t&'ni-an), a. and u, [< LuM^ 
tania (sec def.) + -an.'] I. a. Pertaiiiing to 
the territory or people ox Lusitania, a province 
of ancient Spaiii (Hispania), including almost 
all of modem Portugal and part of modem 
Spain, and now used as a political synonym of 
rortugal; hence, Portuguese.—Li 
glon or provlnos, in 


Cheliea Oeoive could *' go upon any lurk/* could be in 
the last stage of oousumption ~ actually in Ills dying hour lUBCiOllBly (lush us-li), adv, 

—but now and then ooiivalesoent for years and yeun to- 
grthw. jrw*<i<>.X«nduuUbouruid]:ondonF»ar,U.«9. (lush'uB-ueB), «. The State or 

In eompUuoe with yonr nqUMt, I will nowmdmvonr quality of being Insoions. 
to describe to yon some ffums of Iwk, in which I myself 

hsve been sn setor. I have found that the bereavement htcem^, , , , , , 

Itirk isaluoraUveone-d. e.) the pretended loaaof awife, loA} (lush), a. and ft. [< ME. luseh, lax. slack; 
leaving me with a young aiid helpleai family to support, cf. lash^; cf. also dial, lishey, flexible, limber. 
QuotediniN&toi^fWiiersVagrantaandVag^ 3 perhaps < lushious, the older spell- 


lurker (l^r'k^r), n* 1 . One who lurks, hides, or 
keeps out of sight. 

It tmbled me that there should hsve been a lurker on 
the stairs on that night of all nights of the year. 

Diekene, Great Expectations, xl. 

2. An impostor; a cheap quack. [Eng. slang.] 

In eveiy large town sham official doonments, with crests, 
aeala ana atgnatares, can be got for half-a-orown. Armed 
with these, the patterer becomes a fuiier— that is, an im- 
postor; bis paners certify any and every ill that flesh ia 
heir to." Mayhew, London Labour and London Boor, L 23S. 

8 . One who turns his baud to any work ; a jack 
of all trades. [Slang.] 

lurking (l^r'king), ». [Verbal n. of lurk, e.] 
Tricky practice; imposture; especially, the 
practice of a begjo^ng impostor. (Eng. slang.] 

After a career of Incessant lurking and deceit, Chelsea 
George left England, and remained abroad, writes my in- 
forment four or five years. 

Quoted in iSUon-Turnere Vagrants and Vsgrancy, p. 648. 
Inrldng-plaoe (16r'king-plas), n. A place in 
which one lurks or lies concealed; a secret 
place; a hiding-place; a den. 

He sittelh in the lurking piaeee of tho villages. Fa. z. 8. 

Inrry^ (lur'i), n,; pi. lurries (-iz). 
also lurrey/ perhaps < W. Uteri, precipitant, 
forward, < Rwr, dimetion, tendency.] If. A 
confused throng; a crowd; a heap. 

A lurry and rabble of poor farthing friars, who have 
nrither rent nor revenue. 

IForid qf Wondere (1608X p. 187. {Latham,) 

2. A confusion; confused inarticulate sound or 
utterance; disturbance; tumult. [Now only 
ooUoq.] 


No donbt but ostentation and formslitie may taint the Hi^lr ^ tlnnfA nn 
bestdnttes: wearenottherforetoleavedutiesfornodn- uppie on 

tlea sad to tome prayer into a kind of Lumm/. 

MUton, EUconoUastes, xvi. 

iBfryl (lur'i), V. t, ; pret. and pp. lurried, ppr. 
herffirng, [< lurry\ n.] 1. To hurry care- 
lessly.— 2. To lug; pull.— 8 . To daub; dirty. 
[Frov.Eiig.inairuBes.] 

n. ; pL lurries (-^)._ [Cf. Iwrryl.] 


iug of lusewus, analyzed as if < lushX + -k>us.] 
1. a. It. Lax; slack; limp; flexible. J*rompt, 
Parv,, p. 317; Topsell, Beasts (1607), p. 8 ^. 
{Eallitioell,)-^2, Mellow; easily turned, as 
ground. [Prov. Eng.]— 3. Fresh, luxuriant, 
and juicy ; succulent, as grass or other vege- 
tation. 

How ftoA and lusty the grass looks ! how green ( 

8hak., Tempest^ il, 1. 52. 
Then greene and void of strength, and luah and foggy is 
theblsde^ 

And choers the husbandmen with hope. 

Mding, tr. ox Ovid, xv. {Naree,) 
Thoyesr 

Grows lush in juicy stalks. Keate, Endymion, L 
And at the root thro' huA green grasses bum'd 
The red anemone. Tennyeon, Veir Women. 

n. n. A twig for thatching. [Prov. Eng.] 
Insh*^ (1 ush), V, i, [< ME. *lushen, luschen, lussen, 
luyschen, msh violently.] If. To msh violently. 

He laughte owtte a lange swerde, and luyeehede one Itaste, 
And syr Lyonelle in the launde lordely hym strykeo. 

iforts ArCAure (K k T. S.X L 2296. 

^ 8 . To splash in water. [Prov. Eng.] 

luik® [Ori^ uncertain; said to be so 

[F called from one Lushington, a once well-known 

London brewer: see lushington, Cf. OP. vin 
lousche, thick or unsettled wine (Cotgrave); 
lousche, dull-sighted, purblind, < L. lusous, one- 
eyed, purblind: see Xusdnfa.] Beer; intoxi- 
cating drink. [Slang.] 

I niver cared ranch about Gie lueh myself, and ven 1 
got avay from the old uns, I didn’t mind it no how. 

Mayhew, Loudon Labour and London Poor, XL 07. 

Insh^ (lush), V, [< n.] 1. trana. To 


[< lush^, n.] 

[Slang.] 

To wind up all, some of the richest sort you ever huhed, 
Didkem, Oliver Twist, zzxlx. 

n. intrans. To drink intoxicating liquor. 
[Slang.] 

I wss out of work two or three weeks, and I certainly 
IwM too much, and oa&’t say as X tried very hsrd to gm 
work. Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, 1. 187. 


In eoalmt s U ng , a tram or ear fitted with a device Indl^ (lQflh)> burbot: same as losh^, 

fortakliig up uie Black of the rope used in haul- luskblirfft, luflhboroirt, n. [< ME. lusshe^ 

burue, luashebdrue, lusshehourue, etc., so called 
as issued at Luaemhurg, F. iMxmhowrg (ME. 


ing the oars* 

“ lH* See tonf. 



Qte gland. mm JUBUtTU mi/ ^jmummrmry, a • jjwmomwmry ^Jiuu. 

lu-Bin'i-f ), a. r^., <L.IiiMM 0 ,the Lusshehurghe, etoOO A coin of base metal 
i,perimpiifor*MiMMfiia(7),*tbetwi- made (chiefly at Lnxembuxg) in imitation of 


Luritanlaa re- 

^ , „ a terrestrial srea embra- 
cing the countries bordering the Mediterranean, with Swlt- 
serland, Austria, the Crimea, and (Amoasus. 

XL n. An inhabitant of ancient Lusitania or 
of modem Portugal; a Portuguese, 
luflkf (lusk), a, and n, [Prob. < Icel. ISakr, 
weak, idle: see lash^ (and lush^), Cf. Ir. lus- 
gaim, I lurk.] I. a. Lazy; slothful. 

He had visited here his holy congregscioni, in diuers 
comers and luMtee lanes. 

Sir T, More, Works, p 84A {RUhardeon,) 

n. ft. An idle, lazy follow; a lubber. 

Hero is a neat knave; i. e. a great lyther Itisiw; or a 
stout ydoU lubbar. 

Palegrave, Aoolastns <1540X {HaUiwdU . ) 
The fttais in health is worser far 
Than he that keeps his bed. 

Kendal, Poems (1577X (Maree,) 

lUBkt (lusk), V, i, [< lusk, ft.] To be idle, indo- 
lent, or unemployed; lie or loll about lazily. 

Not that I mean to fain an Idle Ood, 

That lueke In Heav'n and never looks abroad. 

Sylveeler, tr. of Dn Bartas's Weeks, L 7. 
Themis selfe, . . . 

If that she were incarnate in our time, 

She might lueke sooniod In disdained slime. 

Mareton, Scourge of Villanie, Sst. v. 

Itudcaxdt, ft. [Origin obscure.] A sort of grape. 

The great red grapes, the muscadine^ the verjuice grape, 
and the luekard, (Trquhart, tr. of Babelais, L 26. 

lukillgt (lus'king), a. Same as luskish, Mir, 
for Mags, 

luikiskt (lus'kish), a, [< lusk + -foAl.] In- 
clined to lusk or be lazy; lazy; slothful. 

They lone no idle bench whlstlera nor IwdeiA falters: 
for young and old sre wbollie addicted to thrinlng, the 
men oommoiilie to trafflke, the women to spinning and 
carding. Hdinehed, Desorlp. of Ireland, IIL 

Bouse thee^ thou sluggish bird, this mirthful May, 

For shame, come forth, and leave Uw luMdeh nen. 

Drayton, The OwL (Nana) 

luddahlyt (lus'kish-li), adv. In a luskish man- 
ner; lazily. 

InslOBlineBBt (lus'kish-nes), n. The quality of 
being In^sb; disposition to indolence; lazi- 
ness. Spenser, F. Q., VL i. 85. 
lUBOrioiUlt (Iv-sd'ri-us), a, [< L. luaorius, of or 
belonging to a player: see tusory,'] Of or per- 
taining to play; sportive. 

Many too nioely take exceptions at cards, tables and 
diofib cud Bach mixed lueorioue lots. 

JBwrton, Anat of Mri, p S16. 

ItlSOry (la'8$-ri), a, [b Pg. luaorio, < L. luso- 
rius, of or belonging to a player, sportive, < fti- 
sor, a player, < ludere, pp,lusu8, play: see htdi- 
crou8,\ used in play or in sports or games ; 

S layfiu: as, lusoru methods of instructing ohil- 
ren. [Archaic.] 

How bitter have some been igalnst an lueory lots, or 
any idur with chance 1 

Jer, Taylor (fX Artlf. Handsomeneai, p. ISO. {Latham,) 
Arabesques of PoetryL^ose lueory eflusloiis on dhimeri- 
oal objects. /. IPIaradi, Amen, of Lit, IL 989. 

llUHdief, i. An obsolete form of lush^, 
liUMliebiindiet, n* See lushburg, 

(lustlTn. j< ME. lust < AS. lust desire, 
pleasure, b OH. OFries. M>. D. MIG. LG. 
OHG. MHG. G. lust ss loeL hut s Dan. Bw. 
lyst B Gkith. lustus, desire; an abstract noun 
with formative -f, orig. -fus (as in Goth, hustus, 
a proof, < kiusan, prove, choose : see eoaf^), from 
an appar. y lus, whioh oan hardly be identioal 
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with the •/ lu» of loose, lose^, loss, etc., bat is 
Mhftpt alt. akin to Or. A^XoieoAou, Skt. lash, 
desire. Hence lusi^, v,, list"^, v. and n,, lusty, 
etc.: see these words.] If. Desire, inclination, 
or wish in general. 

Your oommaandement to kepe, as my kynd brother, 
And my lord, that Is lell, my IvM shal be ay t 

DattruetfontifTroy (E. E. T. 8.X 1< 6140. 
There be oommonly prepared oertain sauces, which shall 
give men a great lutt and appetite to their meats. 

LaHmer, Miso. EMeot. 

We act our mimic tricks with that free licence. 
That luMt, that pleasure, that security. 

As if we practised in apaste-board case. 

B. Jonaon, Cynthia’s Bevels, L 1. 

2. Intense longing desire; eagerness for pos- 
session or enjoyment: as, thelu^f of gain. 

The enemy said, 1 will pursue, I will overtake, I will 
divide the spoil ; my liut shall be satisfied upon them. 

Ez. zv. 0. 

Ill men have a liat t’ hear others’ sins. 

B, yofison, ApoL to Poetaster. 
Yet still insatiate, still with rage on flame ; 

Such is the lust oi never-dying fame i 

Pqps, Iliad, xz. 600. 
Specifically— 3. Evil propensity ; depraved af- 
fection or desire. 

»Thanne artow inparflt," quod he, **and one of Prydes 
knystes; 

For such a lutU and lykyuge Lucifer fel fram heuene.” 

Piart Phtotnan (BX zv. 61. 
They rmy Sponsors] did promise and vow . . . that 1 
shoula renounce the devil and all his works, the pomps 
and vanity of this wicked world, and all the sinful luata of 
the flesh. Book qf Common prayar, Catechism. 

The ambitions conqueror had trodden whole nations 
under his feet, to satisfy the luat of power. 

Story, Cambridge, Aug. 81, 1826. 

4. In absolute uao, carnal desire; sexual appe- 
tite; unlawful desire of sexual pleasure; con- 
cupiscence. 

Ho luat, though to a radiant angel link’d, 

Will sate itself in a celestial bod, 

And prey on garbage. Shok., Hamlet, 1. 6. 66. 
In luat the pennauent end is the mastering of the sen- 
suous objects which ozoite appetite. 

F. H. BraMay, Ethical Studies, p. 268, note. 

Init^ (lust), V, i, [< ME. lusUiU; < hist\ n. The 
older form of the verb is Ust^, q. v.] 1. To 
desire eagerly; long: with after or /or. 

Thou mayest kill and oat fle.sh In all thy gates, whatso- 
ever thy soul luauth oftar* Dent. zli. 16. 

2t. To take pleasure ; delight; like. 

Noght forfull, ne furse, faueret full welc^ 

Louot he no lede that luatMa in wrange. 

BaatnwHon of Troy (E. £. T. 8.X 1. 8800. 
We taulked of their to moch libortlcL to line as they fuse. 

Aaoham, The ^bolemaater, p. 20. 
They rate the goods without reason as they fust them- 
selues. HaMuyVa Voyagaa, II. 271. 

Bpocifically— 3. To have evil desire. 

The spirit that dwelleih in us fuststA to envy. Jas. iv. 6. 

4. To have carnal desire : with after. 

Whosoever looketh on a woman to fust after her hath 
committed adultery with her already In his heart. 

Mat. V. 88. 

Inst^ (lust), V, A Middle English form of list^, 
llUl^breathed (lust'bretht), a. Animated by 
lust. Schmidt, 

Borne by the trustless wings at false desira 
Lual-braathad Tarquin leaves the Boman host. 

Shak., Luoreco, 1. 8. 

Iwrtrdietad (lust'di^e-ted), a. Faring voluptu- 
ously. Schmidt. 

Let the superfluous and luat-diatad man 
That slave! your ordinsnoe, that will not see 
Because he does not feel, feel your power quickly. 

Shak., Lear, iv. 1. 70. 

luster^ (lus'tOr), n. [< lust^ + -cri.] One who 
Justs; one infixed with lust 
Hear, aud fear all fustsrs after strange women ! 

Dr. Clarka, Sermons (1687X p. 400. {Latham.) 

luster^, lustre^ (lus'tOr), m [< F. lustre S= Sp. 
Pg. lustre (after F. T) = It. lustro, splendor, 
bnUianoy, luster, < ML. ^lustrum (t), splendor; 
of. lustrum, a window, < L. *lustrus, shining (in 
histrare, shine, illustrare, shine upon, iUustris, 
lighted up, etc.), for oiig. ^lucstrus, < lucere, 
some : see lucent,"] 1. The quality of shining; 
brilliancy or refu^ence, from inherent con- 
stitution or artificial polish ; splendor ; glow ; 
sheen; gloss: as, the luster of the stars, or of 
gold. 
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red-gedd is a residendent efleot The blue lake with Its 
areen banks would not be agreeable, but for the lustra of 
the watery ezpanse. A, Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 227. 

2. In mineral., a variation in the nature of the 
refiecting surface of minerals, in this sense the 
word designates, first, the kind or quality of the light re- 
flected; second, the degree of intensity. The principal 
kinds of luster are: mefaffie, as in pyrites and galena; oao- 
manUne, as in the diamond ; vitreous, as in glass ; reainoua, 
as in sine-blende ; graaay, as in elsDolite ; paaHy, as in gyp- 
sum ; and aOky, as in amianthus. 

Bnt he by good use and ezporyenco, hatho in his eye the 
ryghte marke aud very trewe lustra of the dysmonte. 

Sir T. More, Works, p. 78. 

3. The state or quality ot l/eing illustrious or 
famous; brilliant distinction ; brilliancy, as of 
a person, a deed, an event, or the like. 

Fompey did so conquer, as he alwsy arose againo with 
great lustra and with greater terror. 

Purehaa, Pflgiimuge, p. 822. 

His ancestors continued about four hundred years, ra- 
ther without obsourlty than with any great lustra. 

SirU. WotUm. 

It will appear that this quality [courage] has a peculiar 
lustra, which it derives wholly from Itadf, aud from that 
noble elevation inseparable from it Hume, Of Morals, 1 7. 

No doubt the suppers ot wits and phflosophers aoqnirc 
much lustra by time and renown. Bmaraon, Cfabs. 

4. A branched candelabrum or chandelier or- 
namented with prisms or pendants of glass. 

Double rows of luairaa lighted up the nave. . Jtuataee. 

We were . . . in the dining-room; the which had 
been lit for dinner, flllod the room with a festal breadth of 
light Chadoita Brontt', Jane Eyri^ zlv. 

5. The quality of glossiness or brilliancy in a 
textile material or in a finished fabric: as, the 
luster of wool or of satin. 

The superior value of these pong wools] lies in what is 
known in the wool trade as lustra: that is, a peculiar sil- 
very brighiness of hair which it does not lose in proceu of 
manofacture. Cre, Diet, IV. 976. 

6. A thin and light kind of poplin.— oantharld 
Inste, in eeram. , a name given to luster showing the green 
and blue Iridescence ot Uio insoot oanthsris.— Chmiioua 
lUStnva luster like that of afresh surface of metallio cop- 
per.— Gold loiter. Hoo pofd.— Madreperla loiter, a 
luster having a reflection showing like that of mother-of- 
pearl— MohllT loiter. Hee ffioAa<r.-Piatlnam loi- 
ter, a variety of metallic luster produced by moans of a 
planum gleae, and somewhat resembling bomished sli- 
ver. Hence its more common nam^ ailver luster. * ayn. 1. 
Befulgeuoe.— 8. Glory, celebrity.— 1 aud 8. JUfiUyanoe, 
BrUlianoe, oto. See radiance. 

luster^ lustre^ (lus't^r), e, t , ; pret. and pp. 
Imterea, lustred, ppr. Imtering, lustring. [< Iuh^ 
ter^,lustrel;n. (jt.lustrate,] To impart luster 
or gloss to. 

Flush goods can be wholly luatered or delicately em- 
bossed [with a lusterliig-macnlno]. 

U. S. Coi 


Bo have 1 seen the brightest Stars deny’d 
To shew their Lustra in some gloomy Night. 

HauaU^tma, 1. v. 
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A mien inajiati& with dark brow% that show 
The tranquil iUMiv of a lofty mind. 

Omapar, Sonnet to DiodatL 
We have formerly remarked on the great charm of Diic- 
Ire. It seems to have a power to redeem bad oombinatlons 
of odooii. Bed-yellow Is u nh a rmon toni as odour, bat 


Jons. Hap., Na Izvl. (188CX p. 810. 

losters, lustre'^ (lixs'thr), n. [< OF. (and F.) 
lustre = Sp. Pg. It. lustro, < "L. lustrum, a puri- 
ficatory sacrifice, an expiatory offering, such as 
was made by the censors for the whole people 
every five years ; hence, a period of five years, 
any definite period; < wash, cleanse, akin 
to tovarc?, wash : see lavc^,] Same as lustrum. 
When flue luatrea of his age expir'd, 

Feeling his stomach and his strength sspir'd 
To wortliler wars. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weduf, iL, Babylon. 

The next ten years— « * , [Longfellow’s] sixth aud sev- 
enth iiMfres— are the p«1od of his best work. 

Princeton Bov., II. 290. 

luster^t, n. [< L, lustrum, a slouch, bog, den of 
wild beasts, an evil haunt; a diff. wora from 
lustrum, a purification, but of like formation ; 
< fucre, wash, s Or. wash: see lavc^.] The 

den or abode of a wild beast. 

But turning to his luatar, calves and dam 
He shows abhorred death. Chapman, 

lustered, lustred (lus't^rd), v. a. Having a 
luster; espeoioiJy, jn ceram,, (a) having a thin 
glaie as in ancient Greek pottery (see lustrous 
glase, under glase); (b) having a metallic luster, 
like majolica, etc.; painted in luster-colors. 

Lustred pieces are very rare in Portugal, and are mostly 
rough in glsse^ and clumsy in design. 

The Academy. No. 877, p. 189. 

The plate (Majolica) with a profile of Cnsar en grisaille^ 
on a gold ground, with a border of grotesoues lustred with 
ruby on deep blue, ... the plate iiMfred in gold and ruby. 

Art Journal, VIII. 106. 

lusterillg, lustring^ (lus't6r-ing, -tring), n, 
[Verbal n. of luster*i, v.] 1. The process of 
making lustrous or glossy. — 2, In metaUioork^ 
ing, same as brightening, 1. — 3. A process for 
giving to woolen cloth a permanent gloss and 
smooth surface which will not roughen with 
wear. This Is aooompUshed by stretohhig the cloth 
tightly on a prorated copper cylinder, wlfioh is then 
luaoed in a steam-ohest and the steam turned on. 

4. A treatment of fun to render them smooth. 
— 5. A polishing material, ai the black poliah 
oied for itovei. 
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lUfttrlMS, lugtrelMB (Ini'tAr-lei), a. [< las- 
tera + dess,] Without luster. 
lUBter-waiB (lui ' t6r- wftr), i». Stoneware or 
crockery having surface omamentationi in me- 
tallic colors : a trade-name. Such ware ,is said to 
be decorated with luster, gold luster, platinum luster, 
copper luster, etc. It is to be distinguished from lustored 
polCery of the decorative sort, 
luster-wash (lus't^r-wosh), n. In eeram,, a 
thin wash of the metallic pigment used to pro- 
duce any luster. 

lustful (lust'ftil), a, [< ME. lustful, < AS. lusU 
fuU, desirous, < lust, desire, 4* full, full: see 
lusti and -fid.] 1 . Having prurient lust; incon- 
tinent; libidinous. 

EnoompaH’d with thy lua(tUl paramours. 

.9Aa4r.,fUeii.VI.,ia2.68. 

2. Marked by or pertaining to lust; exciting 
or manifesting lust. 

And Cupid Btai emongest them kindled lu/StfuH fTres. 

£;pens9r,Fra,lU.l-89. 
Thence his iurifui orgies he enlarged. 

Jrgton,F.L.,i.416. 

St. Vigorous; robust; stout; lusty. 

The want of luSt^ health 
Could not be half so griefful to yonr grace 
As these most wretched tidings that 1 bring. 

<5ddMs, Qorbodup, ilL 1. 
■■Syn. See list under Utaelvioua, 
lustfully (lust'ftil-i ), adv. In a lustful manner, 
lustfnlness (lust'fm-nes), n. [< ME. lustfuU 
nesse, < AS. lustfulness, < lustfnll, desirous: see 
lustful,] The state of being lustful ; libidinoui- 
ness. 

lustict (lus'tik), a. [Irreg. < lust + -ic.] Lusty ; 
vigorous; jovial. 

As luatiek and froliok as lords in their bowers. Brouma, 
lustiheadt, n. [MB.lustyhed€,lu8tiheed; < lusty 
+ •head. Cf. lusHhood.] Same as lustihood, 
Defanlte ot slepe and beviness, 

Hath sleyn my spirite of qnyknesse, 

That I have lost al Ittatyhade. 

Chauaar, Death of Bltnofae^ 1. 27. 

lustihood (lus ' ti-hiid), n, [= D. lustigheid m 
MLG. lusHcheit luaticheit (cf. G. lustig^ 

keif) B &w. lustighet ss Van, lysHghed; as Imtp 
+ -Aood. Cf. lustihead.] The quality of being 
lusty; vigor of body. [Archaic.] 

Ho is so full of lustihood, he will ride 
Joust for it, and win. 

Tannyam, Lancelot and Elaine. 

lustily (lus'ti-li), adr. In a lusty manner; vig- 
oro^y ; strongly. 

I determine to fight lustUy for him. 

Shak., Heii. V., Iv. 1. 201. 

lustiness (lusHi-nos), n. [< ME. lustynesse; < 
lusty + •ness.] 1. The state of being lusty; 
vigor ; robustness. 

Cappadocian slaves were fsmous for their luStinau. 

Bryden, tr. of Ferslus’s Satirei^ vL, note. 

2t. Pleasure; delight; enjoyment. 

For sothly al the mount of Citheronn, 

Ther Vonns hath hire principal dwellyng. 

Was BOhewed on the wal in jMrtreyiiig, 

With al the gardyti and thaiualyfieaaa. 

Chauaar, Knight's Tale^ 1. 106L 

luStleB8t(luBt'les),(i. [(.lusfl.n.,^ dess, (jt,UsU 
less.] Listless; languid; lifeless; indifferent. 

Indeed, in sleepe 

The douthfull body that doth love to steepe 
His lusUcaae limbes, and drowne his baser mind, 

Dost praise thee oft, Si^aer, F. Q., IIL iv. 66L 

lustra, n. Latin plural of lustrum. 
lustrid (lus'tral), a. [b F. Bp. Pg. lustral =s It. 
lustrale, < L. idstralis, Clustrum, purificatoiy sac- 
rifice : see fticfruni.] 1. Used in purification. 
His better parts by luaM waves refined, 

More pnre^ and nearer to asthereal mind. Qarfh, 
Aztec life ended as it had begun, with ceremonial lus- 
tration ; it was one of the funeral ceremonies to sprinkle 
the head of the carpse with the ludral water of tus life. 

B, B. i^lor, Frim. Oultoce^ IL 896. 

2. Pertaining to purification: as, laifral days. 

Bloodshed demanded the luatral oeremony. 

B. B. Tylor, FHm. Culture^ n. 89a 

8. Of or pertaining to or occurring in a lustrom. 

As this general tax upon industry was eoBeoted every 
fourth year, it was styled the luatrm contribution.' 

. G(6bofi,Deollne and Fill, zvIL 

lustrata^ (Im'tr&t), v. t; pret. and pp. lusirated, 
ppr. lustraUng. K L. lustratus, pp. of hutrare 
l> It. lustrare s= Pg. Sp. lustrar ss F. Imstrer), 
purify by means of a propitiatory off ering, < 
lustrum, a pnrifieatoiy sacrifice: see lustrumJl, 
To make clear or pure; purifyby oraslf byt]^ 
oeremony of lustration. See lustrum. 

When we have found this ezeerable thlna Whloh 
brought all our pliBoes on us, then must we isqiilM :' 
dieanse and imCrainhe whole elty lor te 
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Xadlvnl Tatar tribea, aome of wboni had oooioleiitloiia 
aomplai aiiinat bathing, have tonnd paaalng through fire 
or between two Area a auflloient purifloafioiL and the 
houaehold atoff of the dead waa iudrated In thli latter 
waj. A Tyiar, Prim. Culture, II. 808. 

lnstmte^ (lus'trat), v. i. [< L. luatratus, pp. 
of hutrare, review, survey, go around, wander, 
deflected use of lustrarCf pimfy by means of a 
propitiatory offering : see luairate^f luster^,'} To 
go about ; wander. 

Thrioe through Aventinea mount he doth hutraU, 

Vicm% tr. of Viigll (1682). (^^cwei.) 

lllgfcrate^t (lus'trat), v, t [< ML. lustratust pp. 
of lu8trar€f illustrate, adorxL < ^lustrum, splen- 
dor: see CtMlusirate.'i To luster. 

Making, dreaalng, and htatrating of plain black ala- 
modea renforcei, and luatrlnga. 

Aot qf PaHiament (IdOBX quoted in Drapers* Diet, p. 2ia 

lllflImtiOII (lus-tra'shon), n, [ss F. luatratian 
ss Sp. luairacion s Pg. luatracUo as It. lustra^ 
Bione, < L. luatraUo(n~)y an expiation, < luatrarey 
pp. {twfrafus, purify : see luatraU^J] Ceremonial 
purification ; especially, a religious act of pur- 

g ition or cleansing by the use of water or cer- 
in saorifioos or ceremonies, or both, perform- 
ed among the ancients upon persons, armies, 
cities, localities, animals, etc. The ooromony waa 
nraotlaed by the (Ireeka chiefly to free ita aubjoota from 
the poUatioii of ortme, but by the Komans as a general 
means of securing a divine blessing, and In some cases at 
regular fixed intervals, as of the whole people eveiy five 
years. 

This was the sense of the old world in their fttffmetona, 
and of the Jews in their preparatory baptisma 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), 1. 688. 
Let his baptiamal drops for us atone ; 

LwaraHofu tor offonoea not his own. 

Dryden, Britannia Bedivlva, L 180. 

Initrel, Instred, etc. See luaier^, etc. 

Ivitre^, n. See luster^, 

Imtrical (lus'tri-kal), a, [< L. hiatricuay of or 
belonging to purification, < lustrum^ a purifica- 
tory sacnfice: see lustrum.'] Pertainiug to 
purification by lustration : said of the day on 
which a Roman infant was purified and named. 

This name was properly personal, equivalent to that of 
baptiam with us, ana imposed with ceremonies somewhat 
•nalogoua to ft on the ninth day, called the luttriotU, or 
day of purifloation. Middleton, Cicero, 1. § 1. 

Imrbrine (lus'trin), n. [< F. Imtrine, < It. lus- 
trinoy a shiniug silk tinsel, < luatroy luster: see 
luster^.] Same as lustring^. 
lnfltrillg^, n. See luateriua. 

Inctrlng^ (lus'tring), n. [A coxniption (still fur- 
ther corrupted in Tutestnng^)y simulating 
of luatrine: see lustrine,] A species of glossy 
silk fabric: a term more used in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries than now, and 
denoting generally plain solid silk, neither fig- 
ured nor corded, nor having a satin surface. 

The fraudulent Importation of foreign olamodes and lus- 
trittgt. 

Aet qf PaHiament (lfi08X qpoted in Drapers’ Diet, p. 200. 
IvgtroiUI (lus'trus), a. [< OF. lustreux = Sp. 
Pg. It. lustroaoy lustrous,^ ML. * lustrum, luster: 
see luster^.] 1. Giving out or shedding light, 
as the sun or a fire; bright; brilliant; lumi- 
nous: chiefly used figuratively. 

The more fujfrmct the imagination is, it fllleth andflxeth 
the better. Baem, >*at Hist, f 966. 

Some qiarks of a lustrous q>irlt will shine through the 
diagniaements. Lamb, Decay of B^ars. 

9. Reflecting light ; having a brilliant surface. 
My sword and yours are Idn. Good sparks and lustrous, 
Shak., All’s Well, it 1. 41. 
A lustrous torfaoe reflects the light of the surrounding 
objects, and gives rise to the play of a thin radiance, as 
of a alight film or gauie, softening without obscuring the 
colour beneatiL A. Bain, Kihotions and Will, p. 227. 
Loitmi glue. 8eepihua.«8yiL Badiant, brilliaiit 
LOfferonflly (lus'trus-li), adv. In a lustrous 
manner ; 'brilliantly ; luminously, 
iugtrnm (lus'trum), n. ; pi. lustrums or lustra 
(-trumz, -trft). [ss F. lustre ss Sp, Pg. It. Irntro, 

< L. lustrum, a purificatory sacrifice, a period 
of five years: see lustes^^,] 1. A lustration or 
purification ; particularly, the ceremonial puri- 
noation of the whole Roman people, performed 
at the end of every five years. Hence — 2. A 
space of five years. 

tttitwort (lustV^rt), n. The sundew, a plant 
of the jgenus Drosera, especially the common 1). 
rotun^olia 

\Wlif(iua'ti)y a. [< ME. lusty (» D. G. Sw. 
Imm m Baa. hati^, pleasant, merry; < luat + 
-f I.J 1. Exciting desire ; pleasant; a^eable ; 
attiiietlve; handsome. 

WM or might be huty to his herte. Lydgate. 
So lovodit them the UsSty Hyoelnot; 

So lovodit thou the teire^Ooronis doore. 

v, V. Q., m. xi. 87. 
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2. Full of or eharaoterixed by life, spirit, vlror, 
or health; stout; vigorous; robust; healthy; 
strong; lively. 

Who latlifteth thy mouth with good things, making 
thee young and lusty as an eagle. 

Book ^ Common Prayer, Psalter, Pi. clIL 6. 

Give me a bowl of lusty wine. B. Jonson, Volpone^ v. L 

Our two boys are lusfy travellera. 

WitUhr^ Hiit. New England, 1. 417. 
3t. Impudent; saucy. 

Gasaius’s aoldiera did shew themaelvee verie stubbome 
and lustiein the camp. Morth, tr. of Plutarch. {LaSha/m.) 

4. Bulky; large; of great size. 

A thriving gamester, that doth ohanoo to win 
A lusty sum, while the good hand doth ply him. 

Ford, Fanoiea, ProL 

6. Full-bodied or stout from pregnancy. [Gol- 
loq.]— 6t. Lustful; hot-blooded. 

Before the flood thou with thy lusty crew, 

False titled sons of God, roaming the earth, 

Cast wanton eyes on the daughters of men. 

■Ita. 8. strong, Sturdy, ete. Bee robust. 
Insfy-gallantt, n. The name of an old dance 
ana probably of a popular ballad in the six- 
teentn century. Nares. 

After all they danst lustie yattant, and a drunken Dan- 
ish lavalto or two, and so departed. 

JfaMi, Terrors of the Night(l&94). (Karss.) 

Instyhedef, n. Bee Imtihead. 
lusns natlirflB (lu'sus na-tfi'rS). [L.: luaua, a 
play, < Indore, pp. lusus) play (see ludicrous) ; 
nufurasj^n. of nafum, nature: see nafur/;.] A 
frhak of nature; anything of a monstrous or 
unnatural kindj specifically, in nat. hist and 
phys. geoq.y an isolated and curious growth or 
form, including, in natural history, mere un- 
usual variations as well as pronounced mon- 
strosities. 

Intaaist (Ifi^ta-nist), n. [Also luteniat, hiUnist; 
< ML. lutanista, a player on the lute, < lutana, 
a lute : see lute^,] A person who plays on a lute. 

If he never loam'd and practii’d on the lute, he will not 
be able ... to make any mnsick upon that instrument 
even after he sees plainly and comprehends fully all that 
the cunning Itdenisl doth. 

Sir K, Digby, Nature of Man’s Soul, xi. 

As music follows the finger 
Of the dreaming lutanist. 

LowsU, Telepathy. 

Intarions (lt}-ta^ri-us), a. [< L. lutarius, of or 
belon^g to mud, < lutum, mud : see lutc*^, n,] 
Pertaining to, living in, or of the color of mud. 

A scaly tortoise-shell, of the lutarious kind iBmys luta~ 
riaj. N. Grew, Museum. 

lutation (Ifi-ta'shqn), n. [< F. lutation s Bp. 
lutadon, <'L. lutdtU){n~), I lutare, pp. lutatus, 
daub with mud, < lutum, mud: see luU:^, n.] 
The act or method of luting vessels. 

Inte^ (lut ), n. [< li^. lute {ss I). lui i = MLG. luUi 
s= MHG. lute, U. laute b Sw. luta = Dan. luth), < 
OF. lut, lent, F. luth =s It. Uuto, lento. Undo ( > NGr. 
'/.aavTov; ML. lutana), <. Sp. ladtl, ong. *alad4 = 
Pg. alaude, a lute, < Ar. aTM, a lute, < al, the, 
+ *u(l, a lute, haip, lit. wood, timber, whence 
also the souses * stick,’ ‘staff,’ etc.] A medi- 
eval musical instrument, the type of the class 
which has strings sti'etched over a resonant body 
and a long fretted neck, and which is played by 
twanging or snapping the. strings with the fin- 
gc^rs. The back of the body waa either flat, aa in the 
tnodom guitar, or, more often, rounded or pear-shaped, 
like that of a mandolin. The front of the body, or belly, had 
one or more sound-holes. The strings were usually of cat- 
gut, arranged In pairs of unisons, and divided into two 
groups, one of which lay over the finger-board, so as to lie 
stoptMidupon the frets, while the other lay beside the fin- 
gor-Doard, so as to be played un- 
stopped for the bass. Tno number 
of strings varied oonsiderably, aa 
did the tuning or aceordatura; a 
oomnion tuning for tbe six upper 
pairs of striugs was 


and fur the bass strings 





The frets were arranged so as to yield 
semitones. Tbe tone was sweet, but 
light and incapable <if much variation. 

The oonatructfon of the liistmnient was 
not atroiig enough to make the tuning 
sure or stable. In the effort to obtain 
varied and striking effects, many modifloatlons were at- 
tompted, auch aa the archlute, the ohitairone, the haip- 
luto, and the theorbo^ in which tbe number of strings waa 
increased, tbe ba« striugs attached to a aeoond neck 
above the first one, or metal strings Introduced. A group 
or family of lutes of different siies was also elaborated for 
ooneerted music ; but tbe meehanioal and aoonsUoal 
lebbleneaa of tbe typo prevented the reaulte from bring 


penaanentlyaatlriaetav. Great earewai often expended, 
however, npon tbe wood andfhedeoorationof lntea,aotfaaB 
many of them were very beaatifal in appeanmoe. Mario 
for the 1 n to woe written in a peouUar ayatem of lettan or 
nnmeralB oalled toNaturv. Hlatorlealiy the lute ia eon- 
neotod with the Egyjitian neter. and peinapa with the He- 
brew nebel, and it oonttamed in oae inBurope tOl about 
1780; ita exiating rriatlvea are the guitar, the mandolin, 
and She banjo. 

lllte^ (lut), V . ; pret. and pp. luted, ppr. htfimg. 
[< ME. luten; Klute^, n.] X trana. To play on 
or as on a lute. 

Knavea are men 
That tuts and flute fantastic tendemeaa. 

Tsnugaon, Brlnooai^iv. 

n. intrana, 1. To play the lute. 

Trenthe trompede thoL and song '*Te denm laudamua 
And then lutede Lone m a lowd note. 

Pisrs Plowman (C), xxL 470. 

2, To sound sweetly, like a lute. [Poetical.] 
And in the air, her new voice luHtig soft, 
iMed, '* lyoiua ! gentle Lyrina ! ” Ksats, Lamia, L 

Inte^ (Ifit), It. [< OF. lut, clay, mol^ loam, 
dirt, F. lut, lute (in ohem. sense), &s It. luto, 
clay, mud, mire, lute, < L. lAtum, mud, lit. 
‘that which is washed down,’ < luere, wash, » 
Gr. 'Lobetv, wash. Gf. luater^.] 1. A oomposi- 
tion of clay or other tenacious substance used 
for stopping the joints of vessels, as in chemi- 
cal operations or in founding, so closely as to 
prevent the escape or entrance of air. — 2. An 
extern al ooating of clay, sand , or other substanoe 
applied to a glass retort, to enable it to support 
a nigh temperature without fusing or craoking. 
— 8. A briokmakers’ straight-edge, a tool used 
to strike off surplus clay from a brick-mold, 
and to level the molding-floor. — 4. A rubber 
packing-ring compressed between the lip and 
the lid of a jar to exclude the air.— oopper- 
smlths* lute, bullocks’ blood thickenod with finely pow- 
dered quicklime. Spons^Fneye. Manuf.,p. 629. 

Inte^ (lut), V. t. ; pret. and pp. luted, ppr. lutisw. 
[s= F. Inter; from the noun: see lute», n.] To 
close or coat with lute; smear with any adhesive 
BubstsDce for the purpose of closing cracks or 
joints. A glass retort is said to be luted when It is 
smeared over with clay to enable it to reaist more perfectly 
the effects of heat^ and thus guard it against fniion. 

Lute me up in a glass with my own seals. 

B. Jonson, Meroury Vindicated. 
Small boats, made of the barkes of trees, sowed with 
barke and well luted with gnwme. 

Copt. John Smith, Works, 1. 185. 

Inte^, a., n., and adv. A Middle l^glish form 
of util. 

Intent, V. A Middle English form of foufl. 
Int^backedf (lut'bakt), a. Having a curved 
spine. Holland, 

Intenist (Ifi'tg-nist), n. See lutanist, 
Inteoleine, Inteoline (ifi-tf-d^f-in. or lu’tf-$- 
lin), n. [s F. luUkMne, luUoline, < L. luteolus, 
yeuowish, dim. of luteus, golden-yellow: see 
luteouslJ] The yellow oolonng matter of weld 
or dyer’s-weed (G2(d^l408). When sublimed it 
crystallizes in uei^es. 

lateolous (Iv-teM-lus), a, [< L. luteolus, dim. of 
golden-yellow: see Yellowish; 
J'aintly luteouB, 

I'he mlcroffonidia Indefinite in number, much the smaU- 
er, pale or dirty green or lutsalous. 

U. C, Wood, Fresb'Water Alga, p. 99. 

Inteous^ (Ifi'tf-us), a. [< L. Ulteus, golden-yel- 
low, flame-colored, rose-colored, < Ultum, a weed 
used in dyeing yellow, weld.] Of a golden-yel- 
low color ; also, more generally, yellow with a 
tinge of rod, somewhat approaching the color of 
saffron or the yolk of an egg. 

Inteons^ (lu't^us), a. |X L. Ulteus, muddy, < 
lUtum, mud : see lute^, n.l Like mud or clay. 
Inter (lfi't(^r), It. Alutist. Levins; Baret, [Rare.] 
Intesoent (Ifi-tes 'ent), a, [< lutieoua)^ + •eacenU 
The form was appar. suggested by L. Idtes- 
cen{t-‘)8, ppr. of luteaeere, turn to mud, < Idtum, 
mud: see lute*^, n.] Yellow-tinged; tending to 
be or become luteous. 

Intestxlllgi (lutestring), it. [< lute^ -h airing.] 
1. A stnng such as was used on a lute.— 2. 
Gne of oeiwn nootuid moths: so oalled from 
the lines on the fore wings, likened to lute- 
string; as, the ^oplsxdutestrittg, Cymatophora 
or; the lesser luteatring, C, diluta. 

Intestringi’ (Ifitestring), n, [A corruption of 
lustring, q. v.] 1. A plain glossy kind of silk 
formerly nsed for women’s dresses. — 2. A rib- 
bon of such silk.... to speak In IntoitriBffti to qteak 
in an affected manner. 

I was led to trouble von with these cfitsenrationi by a 
passage whioh, totpssJi^lutsstring, I met with this morn- 
ing in the course of my reading. J un i u s, Letten. 

Lntstin (li^-tfi'shi-l), a. [NL., < L. Lutatia, » 
city of Gaul (also oalled Lutatia Barlaionm), 
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now Paris*] 1. The twenty-first planotoidydia- 
eorered by Gtoldsohmidt at Paris in 1852 —9. 
In sod'l., a genus of moUuidu. DesAowM. 

LototUa (1 u45'b^), a. [< L. LukUa (also 
ealled iMteUa ParCiianmf Paris) + -<an.] Re- 
lating or pertaining to ancient Lutetia in Gaul, 
or poetically to Paris in France, its modem 
reoresentative ; Parisian. 

Inah (Ifith), n. A name of the soft turtle, Der^ 
tMtoehelya (Sphargis) eoriaoea. See out under 
leatherback, 

luthirtf a* A Middle English form of lither^, 

Lntheriui (lu'thto-f^), a. and n, [ss Sp. It. Xu- 
ierano b Pg. Luthtrano (cf. F. LuAMen, G. JAh. 
iherani8oh,etG,), < KL. Luikeranus^ of Luther, < 
LutheruSf G. Lulkerf Luther,] L a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Martin Luther, the reformer (1488 -1546), 
or to the Evangelical Protestant Ohuroh of Ger- 
many which bears his name, or to the doctrines 
taugnt by Luther or held by Ibe Evangelical 
LuUieranGhuTch..Luth 0 ranBlUe. SeeMfo,!.— 


tobiiihed by Martin Lather and other reformera In the alx- 
teenth oontnir. It waa named the IBvangdicai Chunk by 
Luther to dealgnate It aa the ancient Ghriatian ohnroh re- 
formed and reorganised according to the OospeL Protes- 
tants were at first called Lutkerant in reproach by the 
opponents of the Beformation, and the name was jj^erol- 
ly accepted, notwithstanding the protestations of Lather 
aipdnst it The ohuroh Is historically known aa the iSban- 
mUoal Lutheran Chunk, in distinction from the Boman 
Catholic Church and from the Beformed or Calvinistlo 
Church and other Protestant chorcbes. The dogmatic sym- 
bols of the Lutheran Ghoroh are nine in number. Three 
of them are those of the early Christian church, namdy 
the Apostle’s Creed, the Nioene Creed, and the Athanaalan 
Creed. The six others are the products of the Beforma- 
Uon. These are tlie Augsburg Confession (1680X the Apol- 
ogy of the Augsburg Confession (Ift&OX the Schmalkald Ar- 
tldles (1687X the two Catechisms of Luther (lft89X and the 
Formula ox Concord (1677X These Conf osMons, together 
with the ecumenical creeds above mentioned, form the 
Book of Concord of 1560, and constitute the symbolical 
books of the Lutlieran Church. The Augsburg Confession, 
however, is the ouly symbol which has been universally 
adopted by all branches of the Lutheran Church, some of 
which accept no other as binding. The creed of the ohuroh 
includes the doctrines of Jnstifloation by faith alone, uni- 
versal depravity, the vicarious atonement, regeneration, 
progressivo sanctification, a true sacramental but not a 
material presence of Christ in the Lord’s Supper, and the 
use of both the Bible and the sacraments as means of 
araoe. In its manner of worship the Lutheran <?hurch is 
liturgical, i)ut it recognises no oiwanlsed hierarchy, with 
different ranks of ministry, jure divine. In the established 
ohorohes of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, which are Lu- 
theran in doctrine, there are bishops or superintendents 

S iee episeopoepX and in Sweden there is an archbishop; 
ut their authority is derived from the bodies which ap- 
point them, and their powers are very limited. Where 
Lutheranism is the established religion the sovereign is 
recognised as the head of the ohuroh, which is govenim by 
oonsnitorles appointed by the government and oomposed of 
both oletgyineii and laymen. Throughout most of Qermaiiy 
(in Prussia and in some other countries) the Protestant 
■tate establishment is the United Evaninlloal Church, a 
union of former Lutheran and Beformed (Cal viniBt)ohureh- 
es, and dissenting IjUtherans are commonly oalleu Old Lu- 
theraw. In the United States the Lutheran Church at pres- 
ent consists of four general iudopendent organisations. 
Each of those is governed by a general representative 
body, named respeotively the General Synod, the General 
Council, the United Synod of the South, and the Synodical 
Conference (Missouri LutheransX These generu bodies 
consist of both clerical and lay delegates^ elected by the 
diBtriot synods of which they are composed. There are 
also fourteen independent Lutheran aynods in the United 


ered with a powde y gubstenoe ggse m bUng 
nmd, iriiioh ewrilv rnos off. 

Jain (Ifi'trl), II. [NL., < L. lutra, an 
otter, j^rhaps < Zuere, wash : see lute'^J) 1. The 
leading genus of Lutriwe, formerly including 
the sea-otters as well as the land-otters, now con- 
fined to land-otters in which the claws are well 
formed and the tail is terete. Compare Ptoro- 
nura. The dental formula is: 8 inotsors and l canine 
above and below on each side, 4 premolars in each upper 
and 8 in each lower half-jaw, and 1 molar above and 2 
below on each side— in aU, 86 teeth, of wbloh the upper 
molar is large and quadrate. The skull is fiat and greatly 
contracted netweeu the orbits, with a shon blunt ros- 
trum snd turgid occipital pordon, the palate produced 
far back of the molars, the ante-orbital foramen uage^ and 
the pterygoids hamuiate. The body is elongate, oylin- 
drio, with long, stout tm^ taping tail, mort limbs, 
broad webbed feet, obtuse mnsue, and very small ears; 
the pelage is whole-colored. The common Bnropean 
otter is L. vuHaarit; that of North America, L. eanatUmtit; 
that of South America, L, bratUieneU: and there are 
others. Bee otter. 

2. [Z. d.] Li her. See loutre, 

Latraria (lu-tTfi'ri-a), n. [NL., so called with 
some reference to otters, < L. Zutra, an otter: 
see Lutra,'] A 
genus of siphon- 
ate bivalve mol- 
Insks of the fam- 
HyMaetrkUe/the 
otter’s - shells. 

The oblong gaping 
shell resenmleslhat 
of a common cob or 
clam (Mpa), but is 
porcellani 


lasoxlaBt 

oblique, < Gr. oblique, slanting: see ioria.1 
To put out of Joint ; luxate. Pope, Odyssey, bi. 
iTof (luks), n. [< F. ZuM B Bp. h^o b Pg. Uuio 
B It. lueeOf < L. luxus^ extravagance, excess, 
splendor, pomp, magnificence, luxury.] If. 
Luxury. 

The Pow*r of Wealth I try’d, 

And all the various Luom of oosthr Pride. 

Prior, Solomon, IL 

2. Biohness: superfine quality; elegance: said 
of material opjects. Also luxe, as mere French. 
The huB and msgnifloenoe of the two. 

HoukU, Letters (1660X 
f acme of refinement andluM, 
" 9 illustrations 

, exXY. 081 . 



Otterii-thell (Lutroria tdiongu), 
right valre. 


n, n. Adisoiple or follower of Luther; one 
who adheres to the doctrines of Luther; a mem- 
ber of the Lutheran Ohuroh. 

I know her [Anne Bullen] for 
A spleeny Lutheran. Skak., Hen. Vin., ill. 2. 00. 

LnthfirailiBlII (lu^th6r-an-1zni), n. [== F. Zu- 
thiraniemo b Sp. It. Luteraniemo ss Pg. Luthe- 
ranismo, < NL. LutheranismuSf < Lutheranue, 
Lutheran: see Lutheran and ~um,] The prin- 
ciples of the Reformation as represented by 
Luther; the doctrines andeoolesiastioal system 
of the Lutheran Church. 

Lutlierism (lu'thOr-izm), n. [< Luther (see Xu- 
theran) +-i8m.] 1. That which is character- 
istic of or peomiar to Luther; also, an imita- 
tion of Lutner.— 2. Lutheranism. 

Lutherist (lu'thOr-ist), n. [< Luther (see Lu- 
theran) 4- -wf.] A student of Luther; one 
versed in or devoted to the study of Luther’s 
life and works. 

The first of living Lutherids. The Amerioan, VH. 121. 

lutharlpt, G. and adv. A Middle English form 
of litker^^. 

Int^ (lu'ting), ». [Verbal n. of ZutoS, p.] 
Same as lute^, 

Intift (Ifi'tist), n. [< lute^ + -isf.] A lute- 
player. 

IfKtOSe (Ifi'tds), a, [s It. lutoeo, < L. lutoeue^ 
muddy, < mud: see lute^^ n.] Miry; 

coverM with clay; speoifioally, in eafum., oov- 


more porcCUaneoua. and has a prominent spoon-shaped 
oartllsge plate on each valve, in front of whl<m are one or 
two teeth. 

Lntremyina (lu^tre-mi-i'i^), n. pi, [NL., < Xu- 
trem^^ -tna^.] A subfamily of Chtudinidm^ 
typified by tho genus LutremySy having a well- 
defined zygomatic arch over the t6m]^ral mus- 
cle. It inoludes a number of Old Worid species, 
of 5 genera. J. E. Gray, 

LntreniyB(lu'tre-mi8),». [NL., < L. lutra, otter, 
+ GrTe/xijf, a tortoise.] A genus of box-tor- 
toises, by many called Emye, giving name to 
the Lutremyina. 

LatridSB (lu^ri-de), n. pi, [NL., < Lutra + 
-idw,] Same as Lutrinm (a). 

Lutrlnss (lu-tti^nS), n. pi, [NL.. < Lutra 4- 
-tnee.] Asuhfamilyof ifttsZdZZdixr; theotters. (a) 
The sea-otters as well as the land-otters^ both having 86 
tooth, and the same number of teeth in both jaws, though 
the formulas are different. (8) Land-otters, as distin- 
guished from Enhydrinoi or aea-ottora, having the dental 
formula as In Lutra, tho teeth of ordinary or normal car- 
nivorous tyi>e, and the hind feet not peculiarly modified. 
There are several genera, of most poSts of tho world, as 
Lutra, Le^onyx or Larangia, Aonyx, Bydrogate, and Pts- 
Tonkura, See EnAydrftua. 

lutrlxie (lu'trin), a, [<L. lutra, otter, 4- -ine^.] 
Ottcr-like: of or pertaining to the Lutrince, 

lutulentt (lfi'tu-l§ot), a, [ss It. lutuletBto, < L. 
lutuhmtue, muddy, < lutum, mud: seo lute^, ft.] 
Muddy; turbid; thick. 

These then are tho waters, . . . the lutuient, spumy, 
maculatory waters of siii. 

Bn. T. Adame, Woriu, L 166. (Davies.) 

Luyaridm (l^-var'i-de), n, pi, [NL., < Luvarus 
4- 4dai,] A family of acanthopterygian fishes, 
typiflea by the genus Lumrue, it embraces soom- 
broida with a compressed-oblong body covered with mi- 
nute scales, small mouth, thoracic vent, a single dorsal 
and anal flu, and ventrals reduced and closing over the 
anus. Only one genus and species is known. IHantdas 
is a synonym, 

Luvanui (l^-va'rus), w. [NL.] The only genus 
of XttvaWdtv. Only a single rare species is known, Xfm- 
periABa, of the Mediteiraneau and adjoining parts of the 



Lmmrus imferialis (immuturt fbem). 

Atlantlo, attaluing a length of 8 feet or more, and remark- 
able for the atrophy to which the dorsal and anal fins are 
subjected by age. 

Inmck (lu'wak), n. [Native name : said to be 
Javanese.] The common paradoxure or palm- 
cat, Paraaomrue typue, 

luz^t (luks), V, t, [< F. luxer b Sp. Zqfar b Pg. 
luxar B It. luaeare, < L. luxare, put out of joint, 
dislocate, luxue, out of joint, dislocated, lit. 


Paper and type are the veiyacme of reflnemei 
and the work is embellished by five fnll-pm I 
of considerable beauty. WeetnUnater Msv., < 

Inz^ (luks), fi. [L., light: see Z^ftfi.] Light: a 
Latin woraocourringln some phrases usedmore 
orleBBinEngli8h.-OoroiULluois. Seeeoroiuk 
luxate (luk'sat), v, t, ; pret. and pp. luxated, ppr. 
luxatinp. [< L. luxatus, pp. of luxare, dislocate : 
see htxK] To displace or remove from its proper 
place, as a joint; put out of joint; dislocate, 
luxation (luk-sa'shqn), n. [b F. luxation m 
Sp. U^adon b Pg. luxa^ = It. luaaaeione, < 
LL. luxaiio(n-). a dislocation, < L. luxare, pp, 
luxatus, dislocate: see lux^ and luxate,] 1. The 
act of Inxating (a bone), or forcing It from its 
proper place or articulation. 

There needs some little huoation to strain this latter 
reading to a good sense. 

Jer. Taylar, Works (ed. 1685X H. 826. 

2. The state of being luxated ; a dislocation, 
as of a joint. 

When therefore two bonea which being naturally united 
make up a Joint, are separated from each other, we call it 
a luxation. Wiaeman, Surgery, vlL 2. 

luxe (F. pron. lliks), n, [F. : see Iwfl.] Same 
as lux^, 2 — fidltlon do luxt. Bee sdMan. 
Luxemburgia (luk-sem-bAr'ji-ft), n, [NL. (A. 
St. Hilaire, 1818), named after the Duke otldtx- 
ethburg, under whose patronage St. Hilaire be- 
gan his botanical researches in Brazil.] A 
genus of dicotyledonous polypetalous plants of 
the natural order Ochnacew and tribe Luxem- 
burgiccB. There are 7 species, found only in Brain, char- 
acterised by having five equal, spreading sepals, naked 
within, eight stamena end no atamiuodia. They ere hand- 
some treesor shrubA with altemaie. sbaiply serrate leaver 
and terminal •racemes of showy yellow fiowers. They are 
apparently scarce in oollecUutis. 
Luxe]llburgiea(luk^Rem-b^r-jl'6-8), n.vZ. [NL. 
(Bentham and Hooker, 1862), < Luxemburg 4* 
-6(8.] A tribe of dicotyledonous polypetalous 
plants of the natural order Ochnacew, charac- 
terized by an eccentric ovary, which is from 
2- to 5-ceiled, or l-celled with incomplete pla- 
centte, and an indefinite number of o^es. The 
capsule is manv-seeded, and the seeds are albumlnoos. 
The tribe Includes 6 genera, all South American, of which 
Luxemburgia is the type. 

luxulUauite (luk-suri-^-lt), n. [< Luxultian 
(see def. ) 4- Ate^.] A rock oonsistmg of a fine- 
grained mixture of schorl, feldspar, and quartz, 
through which aro distributed large cmtals of 
rod ortboclase, found at Luxullian or Luxulian 
in Cornwall, England. From this rock was made 
tho sarcophagus of tho Duke of Wellington, in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. 

Inxurt, n, [Irreg. < luxury,] A lecher. [Bare.] 

The torment to a luaur due. 

Middleton, Father Hnbbiud’i Tales. 

luxuret, n. [ME., < OF. luxure, < L. luxuria, 
luxury: see luxury,] Luxury. 

He the foxfete of luxun 
Shall tempre. Qower, Conf. Amaot., ylL 

Inxnrlanoe (lug-sfi'ri-^ns), n, [< F. luxuriance; 
as luxurian(t) 4- -66.] The state of being luxu- 
riant ; abundant or excessive growth or quan- 
tity; strong, vigorous growth ; exuberanoe. 

The whole leafy forest stands display'd 
In full luxuriance to the sighing gales. 

Thornton, Bpriiub L 88. 

•Byn. Profusion, superahundsnee. Bee kmariout, 
luxnnancy (lug^^ri-w-si), n. [As htxmi- 
anoe: see -cu,] Same as luxuriance, 
luxuriant (lug-sfi^ri-wt), a, [b F. luxuriant 
ss Bp. Ir^riante b Pg. luxuriante b It; luseuri- 
ante, < L. luxurian(t-)s, ppr. of hixuriare, be 
rank or luxuriant: see ZtttMtt^ato.] 1. Exuber- 
ant in growth; abundant: as, ZtemiriafiZ foliage. 

See vinee luxuriant verdurid leaves display, 
Sttpportiiig tendrils ourling all the way. 

PamelkObtatfoettf. 

2. Exuberant in quantity ; superfluous iu abon-/ 
dance. 

Prane the h u su H imt, the uncoath reflaa, 
no meroy to aa emp^ltoe. 

Pope, Imtt. oiBofsoe, O. 



laznlaiit 

, .It nothing tt nreeent hot a oom- 

flttanirteta Imtget. GOdmuHkf Viotr, vUL 

8. Supplied in great abundance; replete. 

Totlwnorth«eutt|)rMdtRt. Leonud’tForeit,fim<rfont 
with beech and birch end pine, linking and riling to woody 
dinglei and alopea E. Dowden, Shelley, I. a 

4 . In bot, Laving the floral envelop so multi- 
plied as to destroy the essential parts: said of 
a flower : opposed to tnuHlated, Bgyn. 1 and a. Lua- 
ertoue. JAuunant. See luxuriowu 
luxazlailtly (lug-gu'ri-ant-li). adv. In a luxu- 
riant manner or degree ; exuberantly, 
luxuriate (lug-sfl'n-fit), v, pret. and pp. 
luxuriated^ ppr. luxuriating, [< L. luxuriaiuSf 
pp. of luxuriare (> It. lusnuriare s Sp. lujuriar 
as Pg, luxuriar a OF. luxurier), be raziK or luxu- 
rious, indulge in luxury, < luxuria, luxury : see 
IfftTuty.] 1. To grow exuberantly or in super- 
fluous abundance.—S. To feed or live luxuri- 
ously: as, the herds luxuriate in the pastures. 
— 8. Figuratively, to indulge without stint; 
revel in luxi^ or abundance; take delight: as, 
to luxuriate in description. 

During the whole time ot their being together, they 
hmtriate in telling one another their mindi on whatever 
lubjeot tomi up. IT. BughUt Tom brown at Engby, L 1. 


?» iiw 


< luxuriate 
le process 


luxuriation (log-p-ri-ft'shon), n. 

+ -ibJi.J The act of luxuriating 
of growing exuberantly, 
luxurletyt (luk-gu-rl'g-ti), «. jr< luxuri(ouH) + 
-ety.] Same as luxunancc, [Kare.] 

One may observe a kind of Ivxuriety in the description 
which the holy historian gives of the transport of the men 
of Judah upon this oooasfon. works, IV. xi. 

luxilrions (lug-zu'ri-us), a. [< F. luxurieux s 
I^. luxurioe ss Idjuriaeo = I*g. luxurioao 
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oelved with thankfulneai, but in the waitefol ahoie of 
them to vidous purpose^ in ways inooniiitent with to- 
hriety, jnitice, or charity. CZorle, Worin, II. oziv. 
First Neoeatlty invented ttooli, 
Convenience next suggested elbow ohaiH 
And Luxury th' accomplish’d Sofa last 

Cowptr, Task, t 88. 

3. That which is delightful to the senses, the 
feelings, etc.; especidly, that which gratifies 
a nice and fastidious appetite or taste ; a dain- 
ty: as, a house filled with luxuries; the luxu- 
ries of the tabic. 

Bhyme, that luxury ot recurrent sound. EtooKe. 

4. Exuberant enjoyment; complete gratifica- 
tion or satisfaction, either physical or intel- 
lectual. 

T.eam the luxury ot doing good. 

Goldman Traveller, L 22. 
The tuxuey at returning to bread again can hardly be 
imagined by those who have never been deprived of it. 

Lady BoUandj Sydney Smith, vli. 
6t. Lust; lewd desire; lasciviousness; indul- 
gence in lust. 

Fie on sinful fantasy t 
Fie on lust and luxury ! 

Shak., M. W. of W., V. 6 (song). 
I fear no stnimpot’i drugs, nor rnttan’s stab. 
Should I detect their hateful fummtei. 

B. Jonton^ Every Man out of his Hunionr, Ind. 
■Syn. 2 and 4. Epicurism, effeminacy, sensuality, deli- 
cacy, gratification, pleasure, enjoyment, delight Bee luxu- 
rious. 


lywnthropu 

earth, a day, ete.; Umihf, hearfty eta. 

Such adjactlvea, imifiyiiig 'UkA* arc often aocompaniad 
Iw more definite adjectives In 40cs: as, manBks, wmum-^ 
ake, etc. tllie lufllx is also used with some adjeottves, aa 
gooalyjouiyt etc., and with some verb^ as eomdy, sssmu, 
etc. Theyare usually aooompanled by sdverbs now of the 
same form. Bee 4y2. 

-lyS. re ME. -ly, -It, -lick, -liehe, < AS. -Bee a 
OS. -liko a OFries. -Bke, ABce a MD. D. AWc a 
MLG. -me, -me a OliG. -Wiho, IdHG. -Sche, 
G. 4ich a loel. -likaf 4iga a Sw. -ligen a Dim. 
Aigt a Goth. -Iciko; a common Tout, adverbial 
smx, meaning a manner’ indicated by the 
adj. in -He (-ly*) from which the adverb is de- 
rived, being the instr. case of the adj.; e. g., 
AS. manlioe, in a manly manner, instr. case of 
^manlic, manly. Thus, while the adj. suffix -ly^ 
and the adverb sufRx -ly^ are now identical m 
form, they are orig. distinot, the adverb suffix 
being derived, with a case-ending now lost, from 
the adj. suffix.] A common adverbial suf^, 
forming from adjectives adverbs signifying ^in 
a manner’ denoted by the a^eotive: as, qumHy, 
slowly f coldly, hotly, etc., loudly, harshly, etc. it is 
the most common adverbial inlBx. In adverbs from nonni, 
as maniy, womanly^ etc., the adverb has the same form 
Ri the adjective in -fyi, from which it is derived. The 
■affix is sometimes used with adjectives in Jyl, as in mem- 
lUy, surlily t godlUy, etc. Its use with primary adJocUvei, 
with no current adjective In -ly Intervening (yuicKly, etc,), 
is more recent but is now the pretfilent one. 

Isramt, n, Seo limet^. 


ItLZ (iuz), n, [Heb.] A bone in the human body lyaxtt, g, and n. See liardX, 
which the Babbinioal writers affimed to be in- Cycma (U-se'nll), n. [NL., < Gr. a she- 


dostnictible, and which is variously said to Lave 
been one of the lumbar vertebras, the sacrum, 
the coccyx, a sesamoid bone of the great toe, 
or ono of the triquetrous or Wormian bones of 


It. lussurioso, < L. luxurittsus^ rank, luxuriant, the cranium, it is probable that tills snperstitlun is Lveaiildfi ^U-sen'i-dS) n TN' 
profuse, excessive, immodemtej < luxuria, rank- *be technical name of the sacrum or “sa- •, \ of 

pe«i, luxury: see luxury. :i 1. luxuriant; exu- .. 


berant. 


The work under our labour grows, 
Luxurious by restraint : what we by day 
Lop overgrown, or ^rune, or prop, or bind, 


Inzemt, Insernet, n. Same as lucct'tt*^ 
luzonite (lu'zgn-lt), fi. [< Luson(soo dof.) + 
-tteii.] A mineral closely related to ouargite, 
found in the island of Luzon in the Philippmes. 
Lnznla (lu'zu-lif), n, < Olt. lusskda, luc- 

eiola, a glow-worm (cf. It. luccioluj a firefly, luc- 
ciolatOy a glow-worm): see Luciola,'] A genus 
of monocotyledonous plants of the natural or- 
der Junoacem, the rusii family, and the tribe 


tufta; linear, 


hlike, radical leaves, or soiiietinics with 


.mraia-] 

a few on the stem : a 1-celled ovary, with 8 eroct oviilea in 
the center ; and a style which Is 8-cleft at the npox. There 
are aliout 40 species, growing everywhere in temperate 
regions, and in the mountohions parts of tlie tropics. Tliey 
m^w in drier ground than the ordinary ruslioa and have 
in general a more grassy aspect, Seo wotid-rush, 
LtUuriMa (lu-zu-n-u'^), n. [NL. (Kiiiz and 
Pavou, 1802), named aftor D. Ign. do Lusuriago, 


One night or two with wanton growth derides. 

MiUon, P. L., lx. 200. 

8. Characterized by indulgence in luxniw; given 
to luxury: voluptuous; indulging freely or ex- 
oessively in material pleasures or objects of de- 
sire: as, a /i/ JuriofMT life ; luxuri(ms cit\es>. 

All these the Parthian . . . holds, 

From the luxurious kings of Antioch won. 

UUton, V, E., ill. 207. 

Victims of luxurums ease. Couiper, Task, i. 625. 

8. Ministering to luxury ; contributing to free 
or extravagant indulgence. 

Those whom lost thou saw’st 
In triumph and luxurious wealth. 

Mftton, P, L., xi. 788. 

4 . Abounding in that which natifles the senses; 
exuberant in means of indulgence or enjoy- 
ment; affording abundant material pleasure. 

Venus . . . rose not now, as of old, in exposed andfusui- 
fiottt loveliness. Maeavlay, Petnueb. 

Soothed by the sweet luxurious summer time. 

And by the cadence ot that ancient rhyme. 

Wittiam Morris, Earthly Paradise, 1. 852. 

6t. Characterized by lust ; libidinous. 

She knows the heat of a luxurious bed. 

Shak,, Much Ado, iv. 1. 42. 

(■iyiL fi. Epicurean, solf-indulgcnt^ aensnal.— 8-4. Luxu» 
rious, iMXwrkMt. These words are now never synonvnioua 
Luxurious meana given to luxury or characterised by lux- 
ray: sa luxurious people; a luxurious life; a luxurious 
table. LuxuriantmoaoM exuberant in growth : as, iheluxu- 
rUmt vegetation of the tropics ; by figure, a luxuriant style 
in compoaltion. Iricn(tioii#implieiblBme,exceptwhereit 
is used by hyperhede for that which is exceedingly com- 

Icrtable, etc. ; as, a luxurious bed. Luxuriant does not .. ^ ^ . ... - . - - . vj--- 

oome enough into the field of the mural for either praise « are ftom Auijtndia and southern Africa, 

or blame. iTf. v, i. An obsolete form of lie^, 

Inxnxioillly (lug-^^ri-us-li), adv, in a luxuri- -I7L [< ME. -iy, -li, -lick, -liehe, earliest ME. 
0 U 8 manner; deliciously; voluptuously. . - . 

llixnrioilfinefifi (lug-zfi'ri-us-nesL n. The state 
or quality of being luxurious. 


wolf, fern, of = L. lupus^ a wolf, s E. wolf, 
q. v.j The typical genus of Lycemidai, There 
are upward of 800 species, distributed all over the world. 
They are imalL delicate creatures, some of much beauty 
of form and coloring, known as eopvsrs and Must. 

pL [NL., < Lyeama 
tterflios, represented 
^ such genera as Lyeama, Chrysophanes, and 
Itteola, They are generally of smsll ilse, delicate form, 
and very beautiful oolcwi. Some are known as blues or 
eopperSt and others as hairstreaks. The technical charac- 
ten are : minute tarsal claws, fore legs ambulatorial, hind 
ilhitt with one pair of apuns antennie aoaroely hooked at the 
tip, and the last Joint of the palpi small and naked. Thu 
catornillara have minuto feet and retractile head, and re- 
semble wood.licc. Tho chrysalis Is short, obtuse at each 
end, girt about tho middle, and attached by the tall. There 
are about 40 genera and upward of 1,200 species. 


Eujuneew, it is characterised by the stems growing in LycalopOZ (li-ka-ld'peks), n, [NL., < Gr. Uk(K, 
til... a alopecia,-] A ge- 

nus of Canidte established by Bunneister, con- 
taining most of the neotropical canines ; tho 
South American fox-wolves. These animals have 
the structural characters of dogs and wolvea, but thuir 
tails are long and bushy, and they otherwise resemble foxes 


in general appearance. Several apecles are descrilied, as A. 
antarelieus, L, amrm, L. canorivorus, etc. The last-ii 


o « i: 4 . • 4 -1 A ' 1 ® the maikong or crab-cating fox-wolf. 

toauitlirope (K-kau'th^p), «, r< ML.Iyc««. 


•named 


plants, type of the tribe Luztiriagea\ character- 
ized by sessile alternate leaves with numerous 
fine nerves, and fiowers of medium size, usually 
solitary in the axils, the segments of the peri- 
anth uistinct and spreading, and a 3-celled 
ovary with light-colored seeds. Tho atoms are 
woody and branching, and the flowers white on delloaie 
l>edioo1s, at length producing a berry-llko froit. There 
are 8 ■peciel^ of which 2 are Chfliaii, and the third grows 
in Magellan's Laud and New Zealand. 

Lnzuriages (lu-zil-ri-a'jf-4), n,pl, [NL. (Ben- 
tham and Hooker, 1883), < Lnsuriaga + -eo!.] A 
tribe of liliaceous plants, typified by the genus 
Lttzuriaga, They have an erect, branching, woody item, 
aometimes climbing above ; flowers in the axils of tho 
loaves, in fasciculate oymea or aolltary at the tips of the 
branches ; the anther-cells disUnot ; and the ovules few or 
many, either anatropoui or half-anatropoui. The tribe In- 


jrvcMAiUAJkvj^ Vix-jAOiii 7(i |,\ juxj. iycun- 

ihrojtus, lycanthropos, < Gr. XvKdvOpumoc, a 'wolf- 
man,’ or man-woli,were-wolf, < ?j}Koc, awoU, + 
MpuTToc, a man. Cf, were-wolf,] 1 . A man su- 
perstitiously supposed to bo possessed of the 
power of transforming himself at pleasure into 
a wolf, and to be endowed while in that shape 
with its savage propensities ; a were-wolf. 

A French Judge named Boguet, at the end of the six- 
teenth centuiy, devoted himself eqiecially to tho subject 
(the Buuming of animal forms), bnmt multitudes of ly- 
eanthro]^, wrote a book about them, and drew up a code 
in whicn he permitted ordinary witches to lie ifrangled 


I permitted ordinary \ „ 

before they were bnmt, but excepted lyeanthrapss^^who 
were to be burned alive. Le^, Eationaliim, 1. 97. 

2. A person affuciod with lycanthropy; one 
who imarines himself to be a wolf, and acts in 
conformity with his delusion. 

Isrcanthropi, n. Plural of lycanihroptus, 
lycanthropia (li-kan-thrd'pi-|), n, [ML. ; see 
lycanthrop-y,] Bame as lycanthropy. 


con- 

8 . 


iQXnrifitt (luk^s^-nst), n. 
who is ffiven to luxnty. 


mple. 


One 


lOZlirF (luk'gu-ri), n.; pi. luxuries (-riz). [< ME. 
luxurse (also luxure, q. v.),< OF. luxuiic, Iwmrc, 
F. luxure ^ Pr. luxuria b Bp. Injuria ss Pg. 
htxuria » It. lusauria, < L. luxuria, rankness, 
luxuriance (of vegetation), friskineBB, wanton- 
nesB (of animals), profuse or extravagant liv- 
Ui^ < hunu, extravamnee, luxury: see lux"^,] 
If. Luxuriance; exuberanoeof growth.— 2. A 
mu or extravagant indnlgence in pleasure, as 
of the table; voluptuousness in the gratifioa- 
tionof anyoppetite; also, the free eimnditure 
Of wealth for the mtifioatlon of one% own de- 
r as la costly dress and equipage. 


This kind is called LyeanthropUit sir: when men cc 
ocive themselves wolves. Ford, Lover's Melanotauly, Ui. 

lycanthroidc (ll-kan-ihrop/ik),a. [< lyean- 
throp-y + -ic.] Of or pertaining to lycanthropy ; 
characteristic of lycanthropy. 

In a fit of lycanthropie madness, she oime upon two 
children. & Baring’Gould, Were-wolves, vL 


ly^. - . 

•4ic, < AB. -lie b OS. dBe s OFries. -Uk s MD. 

D. lyk B MLG. -Uk, -lieh b OHG. -Hh, MHO. 

-lich, -Uch, G. -lich b Icel. -IVcr, -Icgr ds Dan. 

•lig s Sw. lik b Goth, -ieiks; a common Tent, 
adj. suffix, ^like,’ 'having the form of,’ orig. an 
independent word, namely AS. lie, etc., I^y, 

form; seo Hke^, Cf. like^, adj., as usedin com- lycanthropifit (li-kan'thr^pist), n, 
position, of similar effect, but otymologicidly throp-y + -hr#.] Same as Woanthrope', 

medlmvsl times . . . persons named OarnlerorGre- 

(in adv. manhee), < mann, man, + he, body, nier were generally assumed to be lyeantkrcptsts. 
form, while ^nlil^Jynih. similar compounds) Bneife, Brit,, XV. 8L 

^ . (lI-kan'thr§-puB), a. hoan- 

Belattng or pertaining to ly- 


[< lyean- 


teMV does not omisist In the Innooent enjoyment ot 
aar «f tM fiood thliWi whieh Ctod to 


I ereiM to bere- 


w, jy ^py. 

nouns, adjectives signifying 'of the form orna- iveuitiiri 
ture of’ or 'like ’ the thing denoted by the noun: 
as in manly, womanly, godly, lordly, princely, of 
the nature of, like, or Buim to a man, woman, 
etc. ; bodily, earHUy, daily, weekly, monthly, year- 
ly, etc., belonging to or being of the body, the 


yeantiirojpllfi (li-kan-thrfi'piui), n.; pi. lyoan- 
Utropi (-pn. [ML., also lycanthropos: see ly- 
cantkrope,] iSune as lycanthrope, 

tMfUkropi tbit Wilks the round, 
heir wolviih ikina and save the shesp. 
Middleton and Moudsy, Changing; UL 8. 



Ijowtlinq^ 

^ ’ (U-kan'tbi^pi), n. [< ML. ^oan- 

thrapkif < Gr. hjKavdpoTrlOy a madness in which 
one images himself a wolf, < hticdv^ptmocy a 
man-wolf: see i^cantArcme.] 1. The supposed 
power of certain human heings to change them- 
selves or others temporarily or permanently 
into wolves or other savage immals. See trere- 
wo\f, — 2. The belief that certain persons change 
themselves into wolves or other wild beasts. 
This belief !• oommon among aavage races, and stlU lin< 
gers am^ the Ignorant of some olviliied peoples 
8. A kind of erratic melancholy or madness, in 
which the patient supposes himself to be a 
wolf. See tyoanthrope. 

Lvcaon^ (U-k&'on), n. [NL., < L. Lfoaon^ < Gr. 
AvitAuVf a mythical ki^ of Arcadia, father of 
Callisto, who was transferred to the sky as the 
constellation of the Bear.] A name of the 
constellation Bodtes (which se^. 

IdTCaon^ (li-k&^on), n. [KL., < L. lyeam, < Gr. 
AvK6uVf an animal of the wolf kind, < 2,ijKog ss 
L. lupuSf a wolf : see Lupu8»2 A genus of ca- 
nine quadrupeds of the family CanidWf having 
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the Gr. Ck., an office, consisting of psalms and 
prayers, accompanying the lighting of the lamps 
or candles, originally introductory to, but now 
incorporated im vespers on occasion of a vigil. 

lyclliudes, n. Plural of lychnis^ 1. 

Ifchnidiaia (lik-nidM-fit), a. [< lychnis (lych- 
nid-) + -4~ + -afci.] In entom,, giving out light ; 
phosphorescent: formerly used of the head of 
the lantem-fly and certain allied insects, from 
the erroneous supposition that this is luminous 
at night. 

lydmiB (lik ' nis), n. [L. lyohniSt a rose of a 
bright-red color, also a gem, < Gr. Ivyvlf, a plant 
with a bright-scarlet flower; related to hixvoct 
a lamp.] 1. PI. lychnidea (-ni-dSi^O* A ruby, 
sapphire, or carbuncle. — 2. [cqp.J [NL.] A 
genus of caryophyllaceous plants of the tribe 
Silencis, charactenzed by a lO-nerved calyx, or 
rarely one with many parallel nerves, and com- 
monly 3 styles and a 3- or 6-valved capsule. 
Th^ ore uiually erect herbe with oppocite leaves and ter- 
minal oymcB of ahowjr flowon. About 40 Bpeoiet have 
been described, natives of the warm and temperate re- 
gions of tho northern hemisphere. The names eampitm 
and latnpJIatDer are common to all planta of this genns. 
Several species are pretty wild flowers of tho Old World, 
and sovem are common gardeu* flowers. L, Chakedontcat 
the scarlet lyuhnia, is perhaps the best-known ; it is a rather 
coarse plant with dense lasuloles of deep-scarlet flowers, 
also called Jmuakm or MaUam otc., and in the 
tTnited States sometimes aweet’WiUiam. Another garden 

n iea is I>. eoromriat the roso-oamplon or mulleu-pink. 

iwarfck from its glutinous stem, shares with plaiits of 
tho genus SiJkM the name of eatehjlu, L. Floa^euculi, the 
cuckoo-flower, orow-flower, or ragged-robin, with dissected 
petals, common in Europe, is also cultivated, at least in 
double forms. L. wiguertina, wlUi white flowers opening 
in the evening, is spunngly introduced from Europe into 
tlie United States : and fh)m the same source, L. (fithoffo, 
the oom-oockle, with purple flowera, has become too com- 
mon in American grain-ilelds. A diuma, the red oam- 
adder's-flower, etc., is a oommon British species. 


able light 


of 

forms through 
which Greek 
architecture was 
developed. 

n. n. An 
inhabitant of 
Lycia; espe- 
cially, one Oi 
a race in- 
habiting an- 
cient Lycia, 
Aryan or In- 
do-European 
in language, 
as ia ahown 
by important 
inacriptiona 
in a peculiar 
character re- 
cently recov- 
ered and elu- 
cidated. The 
I^dans seem to 
have exerted 
considerable in- 
fluence in early 
days on tho 



Lycian Architecture. 

Tomb now in the British Mneeum. 


Painted Hyenu, or Hunting-doi; U^cncH pictus), 

but four toes on the fore feet, instead of flve aa 
in tho rest of the Canidcc^ resembling the hy- 
enas in this roapect ; the South African hunting- 
dogs, hyena-dogs, or painted hyenas. z>. ptetw 
or venaltiiwt is a fleroo animal as laigo as a mastiff, with oval 
erect oars, busily tail, and long limbs, and spotted with 
white, black, and yellow in an Irregular manner. It hunts 
Its pr^ in packs. 

I^caste (H-kas'te), n. [NL. (Lindloy, 1843), 
\ LycanUsy < Gr, Amuarny a fem, name.] A 
genus of orchidaceous plants of the tribe Fnn- 
dew and tho subtribe Cyrtopodiem, it is ohar- 

epals, and 
;, attached 

, e small or 

elongated, often dilate. Tlie cdumn is rather long, and 
the stalks of tlie pollen-masses are long and linear. They 
are epiphytes with the short fow-leafra stems sheathing 
at the boM, forming a fleshy psoudobulb from which rise 
the erect scapes, hearing on^ rarely two or three^ laige 
and showy flowers. There are about 8R spedes, natives of 
tropical Aiiiorloa, and ranging from Teru to Mexico and 
the West Indies; many ai'O very beautiful, and are oom- 
mon in cultivation. 

lyoeum (U-se'um), n. [s F. lyc^ b Sp. Ucco 
s Pg. lycc(> MB It. liceOy < L. lycvuniy lyeiuniy < Gr. 
AvKBtoVy the Lyceum : so named from tho neigh- 


3. A plant of the genus LychniSy especially L. 
Chalcedonica, 

lychnites (lik-m'tfiz), n . [L., < Gr. hizvirr/g (sc. 
Mdog)y Parian marble (seedef.), < hvxvogy a lamp : 
see lychnic : so called, according to a notion as- 


< AvKlay Lycia: or ds the ‘pod of light/ 
light ; cf. ^evKOgy light, white, L. luxy light : see 
/i///i^l.] 1. [cap.] An ancient public gymna- 
sium ^th covered walks outside of Athens, 
near the river Ilissus, where Aristotle taught 
philosophy; hence, the Peripatetic school of 
philosophy. See Aristotelian, — 2. A school 
for higher education preparatory to a univer- 
sity course. Compare oollegey 2 (f). 

Then are two Ipeeumtor boys and glrll^ a realsohnie, a 
military achod for oadeU, a theologioal oeminaiy, and two 
girls' oollegca. EIncyo. Brit., XIX. 4ia 

8. A public building or hall appropriated to in- 
struction by lectures or disquisitions.— 4. An 
association for literary improvement. 

Ijdlt, lydie^tf n. Variants of liJIeel, 
l;y€ihB%a*andadv, An obsolete assibilated form 
otUkdi, 

lyidl-gatG (lich'gftt), n. An archaic spelling of 
ioh~ffate. 


a series of seven prayers for pardon and pro- 
tection during the night, forming part of the 
office called lycAnic, 

The Priest atandlng before the holy doors, aaith the 
lyehnafStT^ J. JT. Baitem Chnroh, L 886. 

Mhnle (lik'nik), a. [< LGr. hfxvucAvy the time of 
lampHi^ting,< Gr. hlyvoct luap: see Ught^,"] In 


was really meant by lliny is not known, and there have 
been various theories in regal’d to it Some think that 
aelonite was tho mineral intended ; others that the name 
hod reference to the brlllianoy of the marble. 
Lychnophora (lik-nof '^rh), n. [NL, (Martius, 
1822), C Or. hvxifogy a lamp, + tfopdgy bearing.] 
A genus of Brazilian shrubs belon^ng to the 
order Compositw and tlie tribe VernoniaceWy and 
tyi)e of the subtrilm LvehnophoreaSy character- 
ized by having the heads aggregated into com- 
pound terminal clusters on a common fleshy 
receptacle, and the pappus with two rows of 
chan, the outer short and persistent, the inner 
narrow, partially twisted, and caducous. The 
genus contains 17 species of branching shmbo, with a 
resiiions wood, and alternate entire leaves with revolute 
margins, tho glomenile of heads sessile at tlie tips of 
the brauchea. 

Lychnophoree (lik-no-fo'rf-e), n. pi [NL. 
(tientham and Hooker,' 1873),' < Lychnophora + 
•‘CCB.’l A subtribe of composite plants under 
the tribo Femoniacewy characterized by having 
the one- or few-flowered heads aggregated to 
form a dense cluster, and the pappus chaffy, 
cither single or double, or rarely bristly, it in- 
cludes 11 genera, of which the type is Lychnophora, and 
68 spoGiei, 42 of which ore coiifln^ to Brasil, and the ma^ 
jority of the others to tropical America. 
lyclmOBCOpe (lik'nd-skop), n, r< Gr. Tivxvogy a 
lamp^ a li^t, + oiumelVy view.] In arch,, a small 
opening like a window, usually placed in the 
south chancel-wall of a church, and lower than 
the other windows, for what purpose is not 
strictly known. Also called tow side window, 
Gwilt, “This is generally a small window in a church 
under a larger one. . . . The term itaelf is(llkehagioeoope) 
only of this [19thJ century, and may have been coined on 
tho erroneous idea tiiat tiie windows were oonatruoted 
that lepers (or anchorets) might behold the altar lights. 
On the other hand, that idea may be correct. Another 
theory la that of a oonfessional.'* N. and Q., flth aer., IX. 
888 . 

Lydan (lis'i-pn), a, and n, [< L. Lyckty < Or. 
Avx/a, Lycia (kisiogy L.Xydu8, Lyoiau, pi. Aviaoiy 
L. Ijyeiiy thcLyciaus) (see def.), + -an. j L a. Of 
or pertaining to Lycia, a mountainous distriot in 
southwestern Asia Minor^ projecting into the 
Mediterranean sea, and iimabited in ancient 
times by a distinct race. See II.--iyolaii anilil- 
teotnre, the ancient arohlteoture oharaotenstto of Lycia, 
preaerved eapeoially in abundant aeries of rook-ont tomba 
In whiohtheaasembiiueof aiystem of oonotmotlon in wood 
is closely r^Toduced in stona Qnadrengularobellaka^audi 
u the harpy tomb of Xanthoa, also abound, as well as stone 
aaroopbagi. in which, as in the examples Ant mentioned, 
oaipenten^ work Is faithfully copied. Later examples pre- 


Oreoks, especially through thoir wonhlp of Apollo. In- 
toresting monuments of their architecture ana ocnlpture 
have bm brought together in European museums, no- 
tably in the BritUh Museum. Some sculptures found in 
Lycia vie in roflnement with the riper archaic art of At- 
tica. See harpu monunmU, under harpy. 

Lycinffi (li-si’^ne), n. pi, |NL., < Lycus + -iiur,] 
A subfamily of Lampyridas having the middle 
coxn distant and no epiplouree, typified by the 
genus Lycus, 

Lydnm (lls^-um), n. [NL. (Linnef^us, 1737), 
neut. of L. Lyciusy Lycian.] A genus of sola- 
naceouB plants of the tribe Atropew, charac- 
terized by a 3- to 5-toothed or -lobed calyx, 
a funnel-shaped, campanulate. or um-ahaped 
corolla, stamens which are eitner exserted or 
included, and a slightly juicy and usually few- 
seeded berry. They are ahmba, often apine-beaiing 
at the nodes, with entire leaves, tho latter uaually small; 
and they boar white, purple, rose-colored, sometimes i 


let or yellowish flowers, solitary in the axils or rarely 
fuscided. Al>out 70 species have been described, bnt tbia 
number may be much reduced ; they are found throughout 
warm and temperate refrioufl^ and many are onltlvatcd. 
The common name of plants of the genus ia bocp-tkom, 
applying espoolally to L. barbarum, a plant with lilac 
flowera and scarlet or orange berries^ well adai»ted for 
training on walla or trelliaea. The leaves of this plant 
having been recommended for use as tea, it receives also 
the namoB Barbary teo-ptonf and Duke (dAvgyWr tca4no. 
L. Afnm, the African tea-tree, la a irolny species with 
violet flowers. L. vulaarc of the Mediterranean region, 
■lightly thorny with lithe branches and having green- 
purple flowera and bright-red berries, is the matrimony- 
vine, often cultivated, and sometimes becoming wild in 
Amorioa. L. JSuropanm is sometimes ntUiaed for hedges' 
as may be also other species. 

I^codes (ll-ko'dez), n, JNL. (Reinhardt. 1838), 

< Or. wolfish, <* hvKogy a wolL + ddbf, 

form.] Tho typical genus of Lycoaidw, with 
numerous species, of northern seas, as L, vahli 
of the North Atlantic. They are among various 
fishes kuown as eeUpouts, 

lycodld (U-ko'did), ft, and a, I, n. A fish of 
the family Lycodiam, 

n. a. Relating or belonging to the Lycodidds; 
lycodoid. 

Lycodidffi (li-kod'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Lyeodes 
4* -idtr.] A family of teleocenhalous fishes, typ- 
ified by the genus Lyeodes; tne eel-pouts. They 
are characterised by a more or less anguUliform shape, 
tapering backward, elongated dorsal and anal flni con- 
fluent with the caudal and invested with a thick akin, ven- 
trala jugular and rudimentary or ai^reaaed, and branchial 
apertures lateral, not confluent They Inhabit arctic and 
cold temperate aeaa, mostly at oonaldcrable deptha Some 
of thorn, probably all, are viviparonaaaXooraif 
T^^ne raw^ bout 0^ the species 80. The f amily- la also 

lycodoid (H-ko'doid), a. and n, [< NL. Lyeodes 
+ •oid,) 1. a. Pertaining to the Lyeodidat or 
Lyoodoiasay or having their charaoters. 

n. o. A fish of the family Xycodid« or super- 
family lyeodoidea, 

l^codoidba (M-k(^oi'^), n, pi [NL. (Gill), 

< Lyeodes + •oidea,’\ The Lyeodidas rated as a 
superfamily. 

l^eodon (H'kp-don), n. [NL.: see lyoodontl 
The typical genus of Lyeodmiidaiy having the 
anterior teetn of both Jaws oaniniform. 

lyoodont (U'kd-dont), a, and n, [< Gr. XvMhv 
(Xtwodovr-), a canine tooth, lit. ‘wolf-tooth|’ < 
Xisogy wolf, + bSoig (hdovr^) s E. foofk.1 L O* 
Haring oaninifomi teeth, as a snake; beloa|p» 
mattilihe LyeodenUdo!. 
juL ft A snake of the fhmily Ly s o d t mMm* ' 



Lfoodonttdft 

IdroCNimtIdM [NL., < 

Xlfoodon (XyoodoMt*) + 4da^.] in Gather’s ays- 
tem of olmifioation, a family of oolubrif orm ser- 
pents, typified by the (renus Lyoodon, The body ii 
modermbr thick ; the hei^ ii oblong, with a flat top and 
generally a flattened and broadly rounded snout; the ante- 
rior teeth of both Jaws are generally longest, and there are 
no groored teeth. It oontains 14 genera, mostly of Africa 
and the East Indies. Some of the commonest snakes of 
India beilong here. Also LyeodontiiuB, as a subfamily of 
Coivhridm, 

lyoodontilie (li-ko-don'tiu), a. and n. [< lyco- 
dant + -inci.] Same an lycodont. 

LmimdaceSB (H^ko-p^r-da'se-e), n. pi [NL. 
(Goraa, 1842), < Lycopcrdtpu + -aotw. J An or- 
der of gasteromycetous fungi, typified by the 
genus I^coperdmt. 

I^coperdon (li-ko-p^r'dou), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Avicof, a wolf, * irip6eaHaif break wind.] A 

f 9uuB of gasteromycetouH fungi, founded by 
oumefort in 1700, and typical of the order 
LycoperdaceiF. It is characterized by having the glob- 
uliff, membranaceous peridium double, the outer part of 
which l)reakB up into warts, spines, 
etc. , while the inner part is more or 
less solid. The spores are globose, 
short-caudate, and vaiioufdy color- 
ed. The speciei^ of which more than 
100 are known, are very widely dis- 
tributed, snd Boinetimeg are of very 
large aise. They arc popularly 
known as puffhalU. L. ffemmatum, 
the common puffball, acts mechan- 
ically as a st>'ptic, by means of its 
brown spores. L. ffigapdtum, the 
giant puffball, when dry, atunehes 
slight wounds, and its smoke 
stupefies bees. In a young state 
it is edible. See hakdium, cut, 
flg. e.— lorooperdon nuts, Uio 
liorhollsts' name under which cer- 
tain subterraiioan fungi of the 
genus Blaphomuees were formerly known and sold, 
l/raipersiciun (li-ko-per'Hi-kum), n. [NL., < 
Gr, ^vKompGiKov (as if < '/.vko^, a woK, 4- Trepamo^f 
the peach: see peach^, a false reading of Xn- 
KoiriptriWj an Egyptian plant with a strong- 
smelling yellow juice.] A genus of plants of the 
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widely distributed, and ooDtalns 94 apaoiea, of which IS 
are found In North America. L. dsncIrDAisttmia the well- 
known ground-pine; £. etoaotnm la the common club- 
moaa, or running pine, which ia extensively employed in 
also been called aiug'f^Aom, 


Ired 

the ipeolea of which are mainly African, although tiro an 
found in North America, and a few in the Bait udiea and 
Anatnlia. 

2. A genus of butterflies. Subner, 1815. 



decorations. Tld. specie, has also been cjdf^ (Pabrioins, isOd), < Gr. 

dawt, /MSotf. Ai^dc, a Lydian : see Lydian.'] A jtohiis of saw- 
eto. L.sidatfoin flies of the nymenopterous family Imfkredinfdcs, 
JSSnoii?® typical of the subfamily Xy Ana, havi:^ the 

and trte-wuua. 

Many foasU spe- 
cies have been 
found, those oc- 
curring in the Pa- 
leozoic atrata be- 
ing preferably 
called lyeopoditeH, 

Lycopsis (li- 

kop '^sis), n, 

[NX.., < L. Zy- 
eopsis^ < Gr. Xfy- 
the bii- 
gloss, a plant 
like the al ka- 
il et, < Xi>Kof, a 
wolf, + 
appearance.] 

A genus of 
boraginaceous 
plants, of the 
tribe Borapew. 
distinguished 
by having the 
corolla - tube 
curved instead 

of straight. Lydella (li-dol'ii), w. [NL.,dim. of q. v.] 
They arc annuul A gonus of tacnina-flioB, of the family Tachi-’ 
hairy or bristly mdin, founded by Robineau-Desvoidy in 18.30. 






IjMta nfvadeHsir. (Twice natural iiiae.) 

fore wings with two marginal cells and the long 
antonnee setaceous in both sexes. The group is 
large and wide-spread, with 30 European and 
over 50 North American species, 
lyddite (lid'it), n, [< Lyd(f, in Kent, England.] 
An explosive, consisting of picric acid and gun- 
cotton, used in shells : the same as melinite. 


lycopodium dendroideum. 
a, part of the Kpike, «linwiii{; the sporani^a 
in the axils of the scalc-likc leaves, seen from 
within ; h, s|»orc. highly 


herbs, with alUir 
uato leaves, flve- 
parted flowers, 
with five scales in the throat of the corolla, and fruit of 
four ovoid, erect nutlets. The flowers are small, violet or 
blue, and grow in terminal, leafy-bracted, scorpioid ra- 
cemes. Three or four species are known, natives of Eii> 
rope, northern Africa, and central and western Asia. One 
8i>ecics, X. avoen/M, the small bugluss, is a common weed 
in cultivated sandy fields in Europe, and is now cstab- 
lisliod from Canada to Virginia in North America. 


L. doryphone^ the only American species, has boon placed 
in the genus JSxorUta. It is parasitic npuu the Colorado 


natural order Solanacefr and the tribe Solanew 

It differs from Solanum, with which it is closely allied, _ ^ ^ 

by having long, acuminate, connate anthers, opening on LycOpUS (11 K6-pU8),n. [NL. (roumerori, J fOO), 
the inside by a longitudinal fissure. They are unarmed go named from the appearance of the loaves; 
herbs with irregularly pinnate lcavc% weak stems, five- or ^ - .. . ^ 

rarely six-parted flowers, with a rotate coitdla, and growing 
in few-flowered cymes. The fruit is a fleshy gloltose urpeur- 
•haMd berry, usually red or yellow, and with iiutnorous 
seeosemlHHlded in the pulp. There are three or four species, 
natives of South America, but now widely cultivated and 
to some extent naturalize elsewhere. The most impor- 
tant is //. edeuUntum, the common tomato, foniicrly called 
love-apple, which has been very much modified by culture. 

Its fruit, naturally of two or three cells, is often much com- 
plicated by a consolidation of blossoms. See Unnaio. 

lycopod (irk()-])od), n. [< NL. Lycopodium, 
q. V.] A plant of the natural order Lycopodi- 
aeew, 

lyoopode (ll'ko-iiod), w. [< NL. Lycopodium, 
q. V.] A highly inflammable yellow powder 
made up of the spores of snecies of Lycopodium, 
especially X. clavatum anu X. iSeluffo} vegetable 
bnrastoue. 

l^COPOdiacem (ll-ko-po-dJ-a'se-e), 9 /./;/. [NJj. 

(A. I*, de ('andolle, 1815), ( Lycojmdium + 

-acem,] An order of cryptogamoiis plants, be- 
longing to the class Lycopodinetv, and typified 
by the genus Lycopodium, The onler includes Uie 
homosporous Lyeopttdtaoeee, -which produce spares of only 
one kind (subdivided into the Lycoiiodieae with the genus 
Lyeopodium and the PkyUofdomce with the genus Phyh 
k^amon), and the heterosiiorous Lyeopodiacece, which 
IHoduce spores of two kiiius. The latter sulMlivision. 
which is typified by the genus Lepidodeudron, is found 
only in a fossil state. 

lyCOpodiaoeOUB (li-ko-po-di-a'shius), a. [< NL. 

Lycopi^iacelw) 4- -^ue,] Belonging to or re- 
sembling the Ijycopodiaceoi, 

LycopoddeSB (li^ko-po-di'e-e), w. pi [NL. 

(GcMBuel (t), 1882), < Lycopodium -f -«■«;.] A sub- 
order of LycppodiaceWf containing the genus 
Lycopodium, 

l^COpodineSB (li^ko-po-din^e-e), n. pi. [NL. 

(Swartz, 1806), < Lycopodium' -¥ -inmr.] A class 
of oryptogamouH plants, including the orders 
LycopodiaccfR, PHiloiacew, and Liyulnteai. 

Ij^podlte (li-kop'6-dit), n. [< NL. Lycopo- 
dium, q. V., 4- -ite*^,"] A fossil plant of the ge- 
nus Lycopodium, 

Icroop^nm (li-ko-po'di-um), n. [NL., so lycotropal (Ii-kot'rq-j»al), «. [< Gr Tdmoc, a 
named from the appearance of the roots ; < Gr. f rpairor, a turning: see trope.] In hot,, 

XOmc, a wolf, + irovc (Trod-) = E. fool] A genus < downward like a horseshoe : applied to 
of vascular oryptogamoiis plants, the type of orthotrojial ovule. 

the order Lycopodiacece, They are low plants, usual- LycilB (li'kus), n. [N1 j. (Fabricius, 1787), < Gr. 
of moBs-llke aspect, with evergreen, onc-nerved leaves ’/ifuoc, a wolf.] 1. A genus of beetles of the 

amuiged in one to sixteen rsnks. The sporangia are cori- 

aoeoua renifonn, oompreased, une-celleu. dehiscing trans- 
r, ritoated In the axils of unaltered leaves or in ter- 


appearand 

< Gr. ?.vk(k;, wolf, 4- irolg ss E./oof.] A genus 
of labiate plants of tbe tribe Satureinefc and 
the subtribe MimthoUlem, it is characterized by a 
four- or flve-toothod calyx, a corulla-liinh with four di- 
visions, the two anterior stamens perfect with the cells of 
the anthers at length diverging, and the nutlets shandy 
niigled, and truncate at the amx. Th(?y are small herbs, 
growing in imu^shy places, with sharply U>othod leaves, 
and small flowers in dense axillary whorls. About 10 
species have been enumerated, but some of these are 
probably only varieties; they are foumi in North America 
and in tlie temperate regions of the Old World. L. Vir- 
yinieue is u common American snecies with some medi- 
cinal properties, called tmgUweed, L. nnuatue, another 
cimimon American species, was formerly identified with 
X. Eunmmis, the watcr-hcmrhoiind or giiwy herb (gipsy- 
wort), which is tlie ordinaiy European species, sometimes 
furnishing a sulistitute for quinine. 

LycomiS (li-kor'uis), n, [NIj., < Gr. >A<Kog, a wolf, 
+ opvic, a bird.] A genus of South American 
coots of tbe 
family JtalUdfc 
and subfamily 
Fulimnw, hav- 
ing the headea- 
ruuculate. Bo~ 
naparte, 1854. 

Also spelled 7/i- 
contift, 

Lycosa (li-ko'- 
sa), w. [NJ.I., < 

Gr. /A’noi’, a kind of spider, lit. wolf: see Li 
C(ma,] The typical genus of LycoKidw, 
piratica is an example. X. tarantula, or Tarau 
lulu apuluif is the well-known tarantula of 
southem Europe. 

LycosidfiB (li-kos'i-de), n, pi [NL. , < Lycosa 4* 
-fdfl?.] A family of citigrade hunting-spiders; 
the wolf-spiders or tarantulas. Tht^ are active 
predatory spidery capturing their prey Ity chasing, and 
spinning no web. The legs are lung, cHnt;ciaI ly the hinder 
pair, and the ccphalotiiorax is narrowed in front ; the (K'clli 
arc usually iu three rows ; the sniniicrctH are three pairs ; 
the falces are voitical. Tike leading genera are Jjyeoea and 
DutnmedflM. 




liiirncd Coijt i/yturtiit t oruu/a). 


t 


lydelh* doryfheret. (Cross shows natural size.) 

potato-bontic, and is probably mcjro effectual than any 
other insect in checking this vest in Missouri. It resem- 
bles the common house-fly, but is distinraished by itz 
brilliant silvery- white face, liilfp, lstEcp.ins.Mo.,p.llL 

lydflnt, n. A Middle English fonn of leden, 
Lydian (lid'i-au), a, and w. [< L. Lydia, < Gr. 
\v6ia, < AT»(5or,”a Lydian.] I, «• Of or pertain- 
ing to Lydia, an ancient (iountry of Asia Minor, 
bordering on the .^gean sea, or to its inhabi- 
tants ; as, the Lydian empire (including under 
Crmsus, its last Idiig, famous for his wealth, a 
large part of Asia Minor); Lydian coins; Ly^ 
diau luxury. — Lydian mode. Hee model lydiui 
stone, the name given by ancient niitiiors to thOouoh- 
sUiuc. It occurs as early us the time of Buccliylides (about 
470 B. c.). Tlie use of tlic Lydian stone for testing the 
quality of gold is minutely described by Theophrastus, 
and is also noticed at some letigUi by Tliny. 

II. n. An inhabitant of ancient L^dia. 
lyeH, V. i. An obsolete spelling of Ite^, 
lye'^t, r, and n. An obsolete spelling of 
lye® (li), n. [Formerly also lie, ley; < ME. ley, 
< AS. fodh = MD. looghe, D. loop = MIA>. LG. 
loge = OHG. Umga, lauga, MHG. louge, G. lauge^ 
ly'c; prob. akin to Icel. laug, a warm bath, 
hence also a hot sjkring (muen used in comp. . 
e. g. laugar-dag (= Hw. lordag = Dan. liherdag, 
Saturday), ‘bath-day,' i. e. Saturday, the day 
appropriated by the Scandinavians to that 
exercise; laugar-aptan, laugar^ndti, Saturday 
evening, Satiii^ay night, etc. ).] Water impreg- 
nated with alkaline salt imbibed from the ashes 
of wood by the process of leaching; also, some 
solution oir an alkali, as potash, which is itself 
the product of leached lye concreted by evap- 
oration. Crude lye Is used in making some coarse kinds 
of ■oap,for cleaning certain things, as inked printing-types 
and -rfdleni (though for tliese i>enzltio is now more com- 
mon), aud fur various other purposes. In dilution it la 
used in a prenoratioii of maize called huUod eom (whioh 
lee, under huU, v, t.) and also lyed eom. 
lye<f, ». A variant of lay^. 


family MalacodermidcB, having the head pro- 
longed like a rostnim with the autennie at its n. An obsolete variant of leeti. 

l^lu^lkeap^^ and the final joints of the autennie as lyed (Ud), a, [< lye^ 4* -ckT^.] Treatedorpre- 

wlthttnesltiiisndUatiiiglhimtheapex. The genua is very long as the preceding ones, it is a large genua, parea with lye. 



Iftd 

Th» Air li to be oarefnlljr eiolnded from the rarfece of 
tmlto left etending after hevtog been either or washed. 

SeL Amtr., N. B., UX. 866. 

liymosphftlft n. pi. ir- 

reg. < w. ^i}F.tVy loose, + bi«in : see 

eneephaUm.l In Owen’s olassifioation. the low- 
est of four subclasses of Mammalia, including 
the marsupials and monotremes, or Didelphia 
and Omithodelphia ; the iraplacental mammals. 
The name indicates the loose or slight connection of the 
rteht and left hemispheres of the cerebram, In consequence 
ofthe small size, if not the absence, of the main commissure 
or corpus callosum. It is correlated with lAmnctphala, 
Qyreneephaia, and Areluneephala. 

lyencephaloiiB (ll-en-sef'^lus), a, [As Lyen~ 
eephata + -ous.] Pertaining to the Lyenceplidla, 
or having their characters, 
lyer^n, n. See lyrtman. 

\n. pU A Middle English variant of Um. 
5. Chaucer. 

1^, lyflFt, etc. Middle English forms of life, 
lively, etc. 

HS8-. A Middle English form of Uft^, Uft^t 

Lygskda (U-je'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Lygwua + 
-idee.'] A family of heteropterous insects, typi- 
fied by the genus Lygama, mjlonging to the tribe 
of land-bugs, or Geocorcs. The genera are many, 
mostly tropif^ or subtropical, and the family is usually 
divided into 0 subfamilies. These bugs are small or of 
moderate size, witli 3-Joiiited tarsi and 4-Jointed antennso. 
LygaBUS (li-je'us), n. [NL., < Gr. ^vyaiog, shad- 
owy, gloomy, < 

M>yr/, twilight.] 

The typical ge- 
nus of Lygw- 
idas, founded by 
Fabric] us in 
1794. It is char- 
acterized by H coni- 
cal head with pro- 
jecting eyes in con- 
tact with the pro- 
thorax ; between 
the eyes is a pair of 
ocelli. Hpocies are 
numerous, and are 
widely distributed 
in teinperate and 

tropical countries, i^gaus /nsriatus. 

especially in S<uith (Twice naluml 

America, h. /aeei’ 

atwi is a comnion one, red, banded and dotted with black. 
L. equentris, L. eaxat-UiM^ and L. /amUiariH inhabit Europe. 

Lygodiaces (li-gd-di-a'so-e), n. pt. [NL. 
(Presl, 184ri), < Lygodium + -acew.] A former 
order of fenis including the genera Lygodium 
and Htfdroglossum, the latter of which is now in- 
cludod under Lygodium also. Lygodium is placed 
by Hooker in the suborder Scnhceacca'. 
XygOdieSB (ll-go-di'e-e), n. pi. [NL. (Broii- 
gniart, 1843), i Lygodium + A fonner 

tribe of ferns, typified by the genus Lygo- 
dium. 

.Lygodium (li-go'di-um ), n. [NL. (Hwartz, 1801 ), 
C Gr. /ivyotfh/i', like a willow twig, < Ai-yof, a wil- 
low twig, withy, + tidog, form.] A widely dif- 
fused genus of ferns with climbing stipes. The 
apore-coses are (tvoid, solitary or occasionally iii pairs, in 
the axils of large Imbricated scale-like itidusla. The fully 
•developed barren fronds are either palmate or piniiuto. Of 
the 16 species known, only one, L.^matum, the climbing 
fern, is a native of North America, being found from Mas- 
isachusetts south to Florida. It has flexible, twining stipes, 
from 1 to 8 feet long, and short alternate 8-forked branches 
-or petioles, each fork bearing a round-cordato iralmatoly 
4- to 7-lobod pitinulo. Eighteen fossil species have been 
described, ranging from the Cretaceous t4) the Miocene. 
They are common in tlie Tertiary deposits of western 
America. 

LygOBOma (li-go-so'ma), n. [NL., < Gr. Arycn, 
a withy, + aupa, body.] A genus of sciucoid 
lizards. 

Igfing^t (lining), n. [Verbal n. of /w>l,v.] A place 
where one lies. 

The place for the hodye to ho interred wcho was de- 
vised over Rgainsto the lifeing of Q— Eathoririe on tlio 
right side of the (piyre. 

1686 Regitter hook t\f PBterbimmgh Cathedral. (N. and Q.., 

i7th sor., IV. 121.) 

lylngl (li'ing),p. rt. [Ppr.of Being proH- 

trate. Bee Mm p 


■ffis 

bed. 
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J-ln (li'ing-inO, ». and a. [Verbal n. of 
m: see lie\ t\] I. n. Confinement in child- 



tot, adjacent to. 


-lylm panel. Bee Lying 


Neither bee thei'e wanting woods heere . . . and narkes ; 
for many there arc lyii^ to Noblemen s and gentlemcii’s 
houses replenished inth game. 

UoUand, tr. of Camden, p. 459. (Davies.) 

brings (li'ing), w. [Verbal n. of lie^, r.] False- 
nood: untnithfulness. 

lyingia (U'ing), V. a. [Pjir. of lie^, r.] Menda- 
cious; false; deceptive: as, a lying rumor. 

What was it ? A lgi>Hf trick of the brain ! 

Tmnyeont Maud, xxlli. 2. 

iylng-down (li'lng-doun' ), fi. Same as lying-in. 


Ua. Pertaining to childbirth; obstetrical: 
as, a lying-in hospital. 

lylngly (ll'ing-h), adv. In a lying maimer; 
lalselv; by telling lies. 

Isriug-PO (U'ing-ttt^ n. See to lie to, under lie^. 
lyket. A Middle English form of likc\ Uke*i, 
like^. 

lykwakot, See Ukewakc. 

Lyle gun. See gunh 

lylliet. n. An obsolete form of lily. 

lym^t, n. An obsolete form of Umb^. 

lym^t, ». See lime^. 

lymaut, n. Bee Umail. 

lymbof, n. An obsolete spelling of limbo. 

lyme^t, n. An obsolete spelling of Ume^. 

lyme*^, n. See 

Ume-pass (lim'grAs), n. [< lyme (T obs. spel- 
ling <3 lime^ — no obvious application) + grass.] 
A coarse grass of the genus Elynius, belonging 
to the tribe Hordeew, having the inflorescence in 
simple spikes, very rarely branched, the spike- 
lets two or throe together, and the glumes two, 
both on the same side of the spikelot, without 
awns, inclosing from one to seven florets. The 
BpocicB have an extenBivo geographical range; nearly all 
are inhabitants of the temperate souea. 

Lymexylon (li-mok'si-lon), n. [NL., < Gr, Xipti, 
maltreatment, ruin, + fwXov, wood.] The typi- 
cal genus of Lyrnexylmiidce, having five abdomi- 
nal segments and entire el^ra. The specioB make 
cyliiidn^ borlngB in oak, and L. navale is notorious for 
the injury it tliuB caiiBOfl to Bhip-timber. Also written Ly- 
mexylwnt and improperly Litnexylun. 
LyxnexylonidSB (ll-mek-si-lon'i-de), n.pl. [NL., 
s Lymexylon + 4dw.] A small but important 
family oi pentamerous Coleoptera, of the series 
Clavicornta. it is charact^zod by serrate 11-Jointed 
antennic inserted on the sidoB of the detlexed and poste- 
riorly narrowed head, Blender It^s with contiguous coxie 
(except in A1raetocerw\ prominent ungruoved hind coxtc, 
proiiiliicnt conical front coxtu without trochanter, and the 
llrst ventral segment not elongated. Also Lymexylidat. 

lymltert, lymtourt, n. Obsolete forms of lim- 
iter. 

Lyumsea, Lyiunea, n. See Limneea. 
lymnite, n. See limnite, 1 . 

Lymno-. For words beginning thns, see Limno-. 

« (liraf), w. [ss F. lymphe = Pg. lympha = 
Hnfa,<.'L. lympha, clear water, a fountain 
Cf^L. lymph), also personified, Lympha, a niral 
deity; a poet, word (so spelled appar. as associ- 
ated, erroneously, with mjmpha, < Gr. vviupri, a 
nymph, osp. a water-nymph, poet, also water, 
OL. lumphia, a water-nymph), OL. Lumpha, 
orig. Vumpa (f) = Oscaii dtum pa, connected 
with Umpidus, clear, limpid: see limjnd,] 1. 
Pure, clear water, or any fluid similarly trans- 
parent. [Poetical.] 

A fountain bublded up, wbose lymph serene 
Nothing of earthy mixture might uistain. Treneh. 

2. In physiol. , a fluid in animal bodies, contained 
in certain vessels called lymphatics. Lymph is, 
like tile blood, an alkaline fluid, consisting of a plasma 
and GorpuBcloB, and coagulates by Uie furmntion of fibrin. 
The lymph diffeni from the blood in its corpnsclos being of 
the culorlcBB kind, and in the very Binall projiortion of its 
solid constltnentB, wlilcb amount to only about 5 per cent, 
of its weight. Lyinpli may, in fact, be regarded us blood 
minua its i‘ed corpuscles and diluted with water so as to be 
somewhat less dense than the serum of hloo^which coii- 
toiuB about 8 per cent, of solid matter. -Humanized 
lymph, vaccine lymph taken from a bnroau being : op- 
TKMea to bovine lymph, its original source.— Vaccine 
lymph, the matter collected in a cowpox vesicle. When 
transferred either from the cow ora person having the dis- 
eaeo from being vauciuated, it proilnces the same disease 
in others, and gives comparative immunity from smallpox. 

lymphad (lim'fad), w. [Prob. a coiTuption of 
Gaol, limgfhada, a galley, < long, a ship, •¥fada, 
long.] A galley with one mast and usually a 
yaid upon it. Beiiresentations of such a galley, with 
throe or more oars fixed in place for rowing, arc common 
iti Scotch heraldry. [Bcotclu] 

"Our loch ne’er saw the Cawmil lymphads” said the 
bigger Highlander. . . . "ShedoesiiavalueaC^awmilmHlr 
as a Cowan. " SwU, Hob Boy, xxix. 

lymphadenitiB (Hm -fad - e - ni' tls), a. [NL. , < 
lifmpha, lymph, + Gr. adyv, u gland, + -ilis.] lu- 
ilainmatiou of a lymphatic? gland, 
lyiliphftd^noid (lim-fad'e-noid), a. K NL, lym- 
pha, lymph, + Gr. udi/v, a gland, + ndug, form.] 
B(?8embling or pertaining to a lymphatic gland : 
as, lumphndenoid tissue. 


-ama (of. adenoma)^, as lymphadmmmt{US 4- 
- 01 M.] Of, pertaining to, or oharaoteriM by 
lym^iadenoma. 

J 4 tmf)had£nomatou 8 glands may be hard, and sorofttlmis 
ones soft, but the converse is usually found. 

Lanoet, No. 8448, p. 688. 

ISrmphSBdact (lim'ff-dukt), n. [< NL. lympha, 
gen. of lympha, lymph, + L, duefug, conveyance, 
pipe, canal: see duet, and cf . aqueduct. ] A lym- 
phatic vessel or duct. Also lynmhoduct. 

IvmpllSBmia (Um-fe'mi-fl), n. [nL., < lumpha, 
lymph, + Gr. alfia, blood.] In paihoi., lym- 
phatic leuemmia. 

Iraphangeitis (lim-fan-jf-rtis), n. Same as 
lymphangitis. 

l^phangiectasls (lim-fan-ji-ek'ta-sis), n. 
[NL., < lympha, lymph, 4- Gr. ayydov, a vessel, 
+ iicraeig, extension, dilatation.] Dilatation 
of the lymphatic vessels. Also lymphangiec- 
tasia. 

lymphailgiectatic (lim-fan^ji-ck-tat'ik), a. [< 
lymphangiectasis {-at-) + -ic.] Pertaining to 
lymphangieotasis. 

l^phangioltis (lim-fan^ji-o-I'tis), n. Same as 
lymphangitis. 

lymphangioma (lim-fan-ji-5'mft), n.; pi. lym- 
phangiomata (-mi^til). [NL., < lympha, lymph, 
+ Gr. dyyeiov, a vessel, + -<ona.] A tumor com- 
posed of lymphatic vessels. 

l^phangltiB (lim-fan-jrtis), n. [NL., < lynh 
pha, lymph, + Or. a^ynov, a vessel, + -ifis.] 
Inflammation of the lymphatic vessels. 

lymphatet (lim'fat), a. [< L. lymphatus, pp. of 
lymphare, drive out of one’s senses, distract with 
&ar, craze, < lympha, water: see Iwnph. The 
connection is uncertain; prob. with ref. to wa- 
ter-nymphs.] Frightened into madness; rav- 
ing. 

Iraphatedt (lim 'fa-tod ), a. [< lymphate + -ed^.] 
Same as lymphate. 

Ismiphatic^ (lim-fat'ik), a. and n. [= F. lym- 
phatique = Sp. linfdticso = Bg. 
lymphatico ss It. linfaUco, < 
NL. lymphaticus, pertaining to 
lympt, < lympha, lymph: see 
lymph.] I, a. 1. (Containing, 
conveying, or pertaining in any 
way to lymph or 
chyle : as, a lym- 
phatic vessor; a 
tynmhaUc glaud. 

— 2. Dull; slup- 
gisL ; slow m 
thought or ac- 
tion, as if from 
an c'xcess of 
lymph in the 

body.— 

Ic cachexy, Hodg- 
kin’s disease.— Lym- 
phatic ca^ty. 

Same as lymphsinus. 

- lymphatic gan- 
glion. Home aalym- 
phatic gland.— liyinr 
pbatlc gland, one 
of the glandular Itod- 
le^ formed mabily 
of lymphoid tlBBue, 
occurring in the 
course of the lym* 
phatic ducts. They 
have no proper ducts 
conveying away a 




Lymphatics ol 
Leg. C, lymphatic 
Slands ; L, lym> 
phatic vessels. 


Lymphatics 
Fniiit of Kieht Ann. 

A'. Z. three lyni- 

Jre secretlonT wid their 
wmetiniVscalleJi. function iB proba- 
bly hematopoietic.— 

LymphaMo heart Same as Lymphat- 

ic tcmpmmant. Bee towjwgtnewt. — Ijonphatto vea- 
seL Bee II. 

n. w. A vessel w’hich conveys lymph. Thelym- 
pliaticB are small transparent vessels arising in the varfons 
tissuofl, provided with valves like the veins, and running 
towanl the heart. They are uccaBionally intomipted by 
lymphatic glands, and convey the leakage from the blood- 
vusoiilar system and 
the waste of the tls- 
Bues back into the 
venous system. The 
place of discharge for 
the 


A Lymphatic Vessel laid open, showing 
valves, mognideu. 



Inland. 

pseuSo-leucemia. — 3. Lymphosarcoma. 
l^phadenomatoUB (lim-fad-e-nom'a-tus), a. 
[< NL. lympha, lymph, + Gr. ddyv, a gland + 


le drainage of the 
rightsido of the head, 
right arm, and adjacent regions of the tmnk is at the Junc- 
tion of tile right subclavian and right jugular veins, while 
the lymph from all the rest of the body through the tho- 
racic duct pours into the blood at the corresponding place 
on the left side. That part of the lymphatic system which 
runs from the intestine takes up some of the products of 
digestion, and the vessela are here called ladems. 
lymphatic*^, L, lymphaticus, dis- 

tracted, frenzied, < lymphatus, pp. of lymphare, 
distracted : see lymphate,] I. a. Making or be- 
ing distracted or f&ntio. 

Horace either is or feigns himself lymphaiidc, and ihews 
what an effect the viidon of the N 3 rmphsatid Biiodhiis had 
oil him. Shaftm/bstry, Enthaataan, 1 6. 



lyapbatte 

n. «. AmkdenthiiBiaBt; aliinatio. 

AU natloDi bvre their lifmphaHekt of fome kind or en> 
other. Bh^fMury, Enthtuiaim, 1 0. 

Ijlllpll-cell (limf'sol), fi. A lenoocyte occur- 
ring in lymph; a l^mph-corpuscle. 
Inaph^dSAniiel channel ), n. Any con- 

for lymph— brinph-oliaimel of a lymphatlo 
the epaoe leftoetween the lymphoid tlisuo and 
the oepeule and trabeouln, which U travorsed by retiform 
Qonneotlve tleeue, and in which the lymph clrculatea. Alio 
called fpmpAetfntia. 

lyniph-OOrpiUCle (limf 'k6r^pnR-l ),n. One of the 
oorpoBoles of lymph; a lymph-cell, 
lymph-hei^ (limf'hilrt), n. A lymphatic ves- 
sel which is rhythmically contractile. Such vea- 
self are generally enlarged near their opontng into veins, 
where they acquire a mnaoulur investment which enables 
them to pnlsate. They are chiefly developed in the lower 
vertebrates. Alio called lymphatie heart 
lymiAodllot (lim'f^ukt), n. [< NL. lymphUy 
lymph, -f L. dmtu8, a conveyance: see lymphw- 
duotl Same as Iwnphasduct, 
lympBOgrapliy (lim-fog'r^fi), n. [< NL. lym- 
phttf lymph, + Gr. -ypa^iai'^ ypd^tv. write.] A 
degcription of the lymphatic vofisels, their ori- 
gin and nges. 

Imphoid (lim'foid), a. [< lymph -oid.] 1. 
Jiaring the character or nature of lymph ; re- 
gembling lymph; lacteal. — 8. Of or pertaining 
to lymph. — 8. Of the nature of ]3rmphoid tis- 
BUe.-^LynipIloid oalle, manded cells found in lymphoid 
tiisue and resembling white hlood*carpuscle% except that 
the nnolens is larger in comparison with the protoplBsm. 
-'^mphold Qtn^i, the rounded cords of lymphoia tissue 
presenung themselves in the medullary portions of lym- 
phatic glanda— typhoid nodules, any nodules of lym- 
. plioid tissue, such as are found, for example, In many inn* 
coos membranes.~£yn^Oid tlgsue, a tissue formed of 
branching cells united^to a network, the intersticos of 
which are filled with lymphoid colls. Such tissue forms 
the greater part of tho lymphatic glands and such allied 
etruoturea'as the solitary and agminate glands of the in- 
testine : it envelops tho smaller arteries of the spleen, and 
forms the Malpighian corpuscles ; there are masses of it in 
the tonsils; it forms the thymus in the infant; it occurs 
extensively In a diffuse form througlioutthe mucous meui- 
tmme of the alimentary canal; and it presents itself in 
serous membranes, on the bronchial mucous membmuc, 
and elsewhere. 

Ijinpholdal (lim-foi'dal), a. [< lymphoid + 
•aZ.J Same an lymphoid, 
bmphoma (lim-fd'mft), pi. lymphomata 
[NL., < lymn /«?, lymph, + A 

nyperplagtic mass of lymphoid tissue. The name 
has been applied also to lymphaaarooma, and, as gmeral 
h/mphamot to Hodgkin 'a disease. 
bnnphOinatOYiB (lim-fom^a-tus), a. [< lymphs- 
ma(u) + -oav.] Pertaiuiiig to or of uaturc 
of a lymphoma. 

IvmplUMiarcoilia (lim^fo-sfir-ko^mtt), w.; pi. 
lymphomroomata (-ma-tk). [NL., < lymmuy 

lymph, + saretmMf qV v.'] A sarcoma which 
in the comhinatiou of retiform cells with lym- 
phoid cells presents tho structure of a lym- 
phatic fflaud. 

lynwhotomy (lim-fot^9-mi), n. [< lymph(atic) 
+ (Tr. a cutting.] Dissection of tiie lym- 
phatics. 

lymi^-Bac (limf'sak), n. Same as lymph^nus, 
lymph-BillllB (iimf'si^nus), n. A large or di- 
lated lymphatic vessel. Also called lymph- 
sac and lymphatic cavity. 

« -apace (limf 'spfts), n. Any cavity in the 
B containing lymph. 

lympll-YeBael (Umf' vessel), Any lymphatic 
vessel. 

r (Urn'll), a. [< lymph + .] Contain- 

j or like lymph. 

Ijmptwiggt (limp'twig) , n. A dialectal corrui>- 
rion of lapwing, C, ^ainson, [Prov. Eng. 
(Exmoor).j 

n. An obsolete spelUng of Un^, 
Ipnageti n. An obsolete variant of lineage, 
Ijlioet (ling), n. [< OF. lynecj < L. lynx, lynx: 
see lynx,'] A lynx. 

The iharp^ed lynee. 

Vreenet Malden's Dream (PrudenceX (Daviet.) 

bnoean (lin-sd'an), a, [< Gh*. pertain- 

ing to a Ivnz, < XOy^ (hvyK-\ a lynx: see lynx,] 
1. Pertainii^ to the lynx.— 2. Lynx-eyed; 
■liarp-8%hted.^Xmosaa Academy (It Aeeademia 
dot Aewest Academy ot the I^mod, la/noei being the plural 
of L U/nmm: aee ^iMsoiit), an association for the pro- 
leolioQof artoaodidenoea. existing In Home from 1000 to 
eboetlfiSl It has Mnoe been reviveo, and is now called the 
JMs Jseediiiiis del 

hnyommmt a* [< hiysuo^ sharp-sighted, < 
jU^f (Xvyi^), lynx: see lynx,] Sharp-sighted; 

lyax-eyM. 

Bel yst, la the cod, lliclr ceeret driflM arc laide open, 
cad Nimiio CM tliat NO tlmwgh stone walls, have made 
apOMUBcloloM doM oovcctme of thdr bypoorlBie. 

■ " JMs,nNoaVCiiilccMCll0^ {BaUMO,) 
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Lynoana (Un-Bg'us), w. [^Gj., alsoXlnoetw; see 
^nceous,] A name sometimes given to the con- 
stellation L;px. 
lynch^, n. See linchX, 

(linch), V, t, [< lynch(-law),] To punish 
by lynch-law; punish summarily, for a crime 
or public offense of any kind, without authority 
of law ; specifically, to punish with death in this 
manner. See lynch4aw, 

Tho prison was burst open by the mob, and George was 
lynehed, as ho deserved. Ismerton, English TnuU, ix. 

lynchet, n. See linchet, 

Irnch-law (linoh'lA). n. [Formerly also lynches 
mw; orig. the kind of law administered by 
Charles Lynch (1736-96), a Virginia planter 
(afterward a colonel iu the army or Gen. 
Greene), who in the early part of the Bovo- 
lution, in conjunction with ms neighbors, Bob- 
ert Adams and Thomas Calloway, undertook 
to protect society and support the revolution- 
ary government in the region where ho lived, on 
the Staunton river, by punishinp with stripes 
or banishment such lawless or disaffected per- 
sons as were accused. According to tradition, 
Tories brought before this Informal court wore 
often hung up by their thumbs until they cried, 

Liberty forever!”; but tho penalty of death was 
never inilictod. Charles Lynch was in earlv 
life a C^akor. The origin of the term is of- 
ten erroneously ascribed to his brother, John 
Lynch, the founder of Lynchburg in Virginia, 
who remained a Quaker all his life. The notion 
that the term originated in the action of a 
mayor of Galway in Ireland, one James Fitz- 
stepheu Lynch, who is said to have executed 
the law upon his own son by hanging him, iu 
1493, is erroneous.] The administration of sum- 
mary punishment, especially death, for a crime 
or public offense, witnout authority of law. it 
impliet lawleM concert or action among a number of mem- 
here of the uommunliy. to aupply the want of criminal 
juitice or to anticipate its delays, or to Inflict a penalty de- 
manded hy public opinion, though in defiance of the lawa 

Such is too often the administration of law on tho fron- 
tier, Jjyneh'e law, as it is technically iermod. in which the 
plaintiff is apt to be witness, jury, Judge, and executioner, 
and the defendant convicted and punished on mere pre- 
sumption. 

Truing, Tour on the i*ralrtet, p. 8(1, quoted in Bartlett's 

lAmorioaniims. 

lyndne (lin'sin), a, [< L. lynx {lync-), lynx, + 
-in/A.] Kcsembling a lynx; pertaining to the 
genus Lynx; lyncean. 
l^dt, l^det. Bee lind. 

Indent, n. An obsoleto form of linden, 
lynet. n. An obsolete spelling of Wncl, 
LyngDya (Ung'bi-j), n. [NL. (Agardh, 1824), 
namea after Hans Christian Lyngbye (1782- 
1 837), a Danish botanist.] A large genus of algSE), 
typif^ng Kuetzing’s family Lyngbyew, which is 
or^iiarily placed in the order Nostochinecr. Borne 
of the species inhabit fresh mnnlng water, others stag- 
nant, and a few salt water. They consist of delicate threads 
1th a distinct sheath, which 


I^pansUnui 

sTMter than that of other oats. The oonunon Eanpean 
Ijnx iaX.i^; L, eermrta,L, pardina, L. ieoMNna, etg, 
are other Old World v^ee or varletiea. The Ferelaii 
lynx is the oiracal, L, earaeal, (Bee out under raraeal.) 
The common wildcat of North America is the bay lynx, 
L, ntfat, which runs Into several varletiea. The Canada 



or filaments, each provided wii 
are simple and destitute of heterocysts. I'lie spores are 
unknown, and propagation takes place by means of hor- 
mogoiics which Mfde out of the shoaths. There are 28 
fresb-water American species, and abontadoxen bracldih 
or salt-watei species. Sometimes written Jjynghia, 

Lyngbyes (ling-bi'^-e), n,pl [NL. (Kuelzing, 
1843), < Lyngbya + -ece,] A family of algm, 
typified by the genus Lynghyn, The genns Lm- 
Inpi is placed Iw Thuret and Karlow in the suborder aos- 
iochijwat (the Ifematogewie of Cohn in pari) ; by WoUe and 
Bennett in the order or tribe OueiUariaeeiK ; and by Cooke 
in the family l/y^igbyece, which is made of equal rank with 
the Noetoeece. Much confusion of terms prevails in the 
classification of these plants. 

lyngwortt (ling'w6pt), n. Same as lungwort, 
lyUbOnt, n. An obsolete variant of Imtel, 
lyntqnmtef, n. An obsolete form of lintwhitc, 
lynx (lingks), n, [Formerly also Hnx; < ME. 
lynx s OF. linen, F. lynx ss Sp. liner b Pg. Unce, 
lynce s It. lince, < L. lynx, < Gr. a 

lynx, ss Lith. lussis s bw. lo, a lynx, ss (with 
additional formative s) Dan. losss AS, lox ss 
OB. lohs ss D. loseh ss OHG. MHG. luhs. G. lucha, 
a lynx; prob. so called with ref. to its bright 
eyes, < Gr. ^ Xwe in hhxvo^, a lamp, hiaeetv, 
see, etc., L. ^ luc, in Utcerc, shine, lux, light. 
Teat. •/ luh, be liffht : see lights. For the Tout, 
forms, cf. the similar forms of fox,] 1. A 
wild cat with a short tail, penciled ears, and 
28 teeth, belonging to the family Felida and ge- 
nus Lynx, such as the caracal, the loup-cervfor, 
and others. There are a number of apeoies, Inhabit- 
ing Europe^ Asia, Africa, and North America. They are 
of moderate else among Fdidm, but oouMderably larger 
than any house-oat, with a short bocDr, a very short tail 
large and long limbs, usually bearded cheeks and tufM 
ears, md spotted, marbled, or clouded coloration. Some 
have been known from time immemorial, and fiuned fbr 
their Buppoaed ihaip-aightadiMa^ which pniably la no 


Lynx cnnentensU). 

lynx, L. eanadende, la a larger, much more robust and 
uutflgy wildcat, resembling the lynx of northern Europe 
or Hiberla ; the general complexion Is gray or hoary, with 
clouded or obsolete spottlngs. 

8. [cap,] A ^nus of Felida lacking the front 
^per preinolar of the true cats; the lynxes. 
The dental fonnnla is : S inolion, l canine^ 2 premeuiuB, and 
1 molar in each uppa and lower half-Jaw~in all, 28 teeth, 
instead of 80 as in Fdie, 

8. [cap,] A small northern constellation in- 
troduced by Hevelius in 1690, the name being 
chosen because the sharp-sightedness of a lynx 
is required to distinguidi any of its stars, it ia 
placed between the Oreia Bear and Auriga, north of the 
T*wini. Its ten brightest ston are of the fifth magnitude. 
lynx-eSTBd (lingks 'id), a. Having acute sight, 
lyomer (ll'^m^r), n, A fish of the order Xyo- 
meri, 

Lyomeri (li-om'e-n), n. pi, [NL., pi. of lyome- 
rus : see lyomerous,] An order of ateleocepha- 
lous fishes. Ihey have rudimentary branchial arches 
(none of which are modified as branchlostegal or phaiyn- 
geal) situated far behind the skull, deficient espedally in 
nasal and vomerine elements, and articulating with the 
first vertebra by a Imloccipital condyle alone; only two 
cephalic arches, both freely movable, an anterior denti- 
gerous one, anu a posterior suspensorfal one, the latter 
oonslsting of hyomandibular and quadrate bones; no 
opercular elements or maxillary bones; an imperfect 
scapular arch, limited to a single cartilaginous plate, re- 
mote from the skull ; and separately ossifled but imper- 
fect vertebne. The order includes a few remarkable deep- 
sea fonns constituting the families Eurypharyngidee and 
iHaeevpharyngidm. 

lyoineroilS (li-om'e-rus), a. [< NL. lyomems, < 
Gr. Xvftv, loose, + )Upoc, part.] Loose-jointed ; 
loosely put together; specifically, pertaining to 
the Lyomeri, or having their characters. 

lyon,ff- An obsolete spelling of Lyon oourt, 

a oonrt in Scotland which has Jurisdiction In questions re- 
garding coat-armor and precedency. It is presided over-W 
the lyon king-at-arms, who is virtually supreme iu all mat- 
ters of henudry in Scotland. The name is derived from 
the lion on the royal shield.— Lyon dollar. See dottar. 
— lyon klng-at-arms. See k^r-ot-amut. 

Lyonetia (li-6-uet'i-g), n. TNL., named after 
P. lionet ( 1 7{)7 - 89), a Dutch naturalist.] The 
typical genus of Lyonetida, L, elerckcUa is an 
example. Buhner, 1816. 

LyonfftidA (li-^not'i-de), n. pi, [NL. (Btau- 
dinger, 1871), < Lyonetia + Ada,] A family of 
microlepidopterous insects of the tineid senes, 
having erect hair on the hinder part of the head, 
no ocelli or labial palpi, and the antennn long 
and thin with broadened basal joint. They fly at 
evening, and rest with the wings roof- shaped, the liody 
elevated in front and the antennn laid back. The larvm 
have 16 feet, and are either leaf-miners or live between 
leaves spun together. The family contains about half a 
doien genera, of which Cemioitmna and BtueulaMx are 
the most prominent 

lyonnaise (Ic^u&z'), a. [F., fem. of lyonnais: 
see Lyonnese,] Lyonnese : specifically applied 
iu cookery to a style of serving potatoes, etc., 
with a sauce of butter, parsley, and sometimes 
onions. 

LYOnneBe (13>^iifiB' or -nfiz'), a, and n, [< F. 
Lyonnais; < Lyon, Lyons.] L g* Of or per- 
taining to the city of Lyons in France, or its 
inhabitants. 

Jl.n, A native of Lyons. 

Lyons blue. Bee blue. 

Lyopomata (li-$-p5'zn^t^), n. pi, [NL., < Gr. 
'M}eiv, loose, + irSiya, lid, cover.] An oraer of 
Brachiopoda, one of two into which the class is 
usually divided, the other being Arihropomatam 
Formerly called Inarticulata, 
lyopomatons (U-^om'f^tas), a, [As Lyopo- 
mata + *ou8,] mngeless, as the valves of 
a brachiopod; ecardinal or inarticulate; spe- 
cifically, pertaining to or having the oharaoters 
of the lyopomata, 

Lyporantnns (U-^-ran'thus), n, [NL. (B. 
Brown, 1610), so oiuled in allusion to the somber 
appearance of the flowers; < Gr. Aimwpdc, paiii- 
tolf 4* didof , a flower.1 An Australian graus of 
orohidaoeouB plants of the tribe BeotUeanxkdthn 
Bubtribe DiuHdea, oharaeteriBed by the posto- 
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rior sepal being broad and oonoave and the lat- 
eral ones narrow, the claw of the lip broad, 
and the blade ovate or lanceolate, recurved, and 
papillose, while the column is quite long and is 
not winged. Four or liz speoiet are known, teneatrial 
herba uiually with a short rhlaome. The stem In the 
normal species bears a number of leaves, and the flowers 
are lew and medlum-siaed, growing in a braoted raceme. 
The name./lmtMr-q/'-Mdnear is given to plants of this genus, 
especially to the q>ecles L. nigrieaTU, which is common 
In cultivation. 

liQ^peria (ll-pfi'ri-a), n, [NIj. (Bentham, 1835), 
BO called in allui^on to the dull color of the 
flowers, and the fact that they are closed and 
BcentlosB during the day, and ei^anded and 
frafpraut at night; < Or. painful, < A 1 W 7 , 

' .] A genus of sorophulariaceous plants of 
le tribe Manulewj characterized by a five- 
parted calyx, a corolla-tube which is usually 
Blonder at the apex and jg^bbouB or incurved 
at the base, and four included stamens. They 
sre shrubs or woody berba with the lower leaves oppo- 
site and the upper alternate, often clustered in the axils. 
The flowers are axillary or in terminal spikes or racemes ; 
when fresh, they are usually yellow or purple, but turn 
black in drj'liiff. There are about 80 species, indigenous 
to Africa and the Canary Islanda. The flowera of L. oroeea, 
from the Ctepe of Good Hope, afford a fine orange dyo and 
have a mcoicinal use. They are known by the name of 
African mjfiwh, 

l^a (H'rjj.), n, [NL., < L. lyra, < Gr. a 
lyre, also a constellation so called: see Zyre^.] 
1. An ancient northern 
constellation, rej^sent- 
ing the lyre of Monnes 
or of Orpheus. Alsocall- 
[ieJ?t 
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m whiifli waa derlvedftom Asia, and, like It, consisted of a 
hollow body.sometlmesmadeafatortolse'dieU,from which 
two branching horns projected upward, oarrring a cross- 
pieoeoryoke; the sirmgs, whose 
number varied from three to ten 
ormore,butwaB mostoharaoterls- 
tlcally seven, were stretched be- 
tween the yoke and the body, a 
bridge being provided on th^at- 
ter lor thdr attachment. Ihe 
instrument, held by the loft arm, 

Bometimea resting on the knee, 
was j^syed with a plectrum in 
the right hand, and also by the 
Angers of the left hand. The 
tuning of the strings was prob- 
ably various, though doubtless 
tetnushordal from very early 
times. The strings of an eight- 
stringed lyre were named 
the ^highest* string ^protiably ^ — lu 
os the lyre was usuBlIy held), 
which was the longest and gave ^ . 

l^t Str^g to hs^te , nchan^, Durijk (Uerliii 
the forcflnger-Btring ; mem, the 
middle string ; paramem, the next string to tneso ; trite, the 
third string (from the bottom); paranete, the next strinr 
9te; and nete, the Mast* or Muwost* strinj 
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lyre-tailed (Hr^tfild), a. Having a lyrate tailt 
as, the lyre-tailed nighijar, JffydrqpeaUe 
cipaia. 

lyre-turtle (Hr'ter^tl), n. The leatherback or 
trunk-turtle, Dermooheiye ooriaoewt. See cut 
under leatherhack, 

lyric (lir"ik),a.andn. [a F. Zyrigue s Sp. MHoo 
— Pg. lyrico ss It. UricOf < L. Iyricu8f < Gr. Atpoedf, 



Th« Constellulion Lyra. 


edthe Marp. The brightest 
starof thisoonstellatiou is Vega 
(a l^r»> It is the seventh in 
order 01 brightness in the hea- 
vens and the third brightest in 
the northern hemisphere, being 
half a magnitude brighter than 
astandard starof the flnt mag- 
nitude. It fbrmi^with two small 
stars near it, an equilateral 
triangle, one of the moat strik- 
ing configurations of the sum- 
mer sky. Vega, Arcturus, and 
Holaria form a huge triangle, 
nearly rightrangled at Vega. 

2. [Z. c.; pi. lyrw (-re).] 
In anaZ., a tract of the 
brain beneath the corpus 
caUbsum, on the under surface and between 
the divei^nt posterior pillars of the fornix. 
There the fibers are so arranged as to present certain 
longitudinal and transverse Unea, fanolfully likened to 
the strings of a lyre. The lyra is merdy the appearance 
or formation of a surface, not a distinct part of the fornix. 
It Is also known as the paafterium or aarpuMpmiUotdu. 

8 . In sooL : (a) A genus of fishes. Wittughby^ 
1686. (h) A genus of braohiopods. Cumber- 
land, 1816.— C [Z. e.] See liraf. 

« (li'r^id), n. [< Lyra + -<d 2 .] One of 
leteorii sometimes observed al^ut April 
20 th : so named because they appear to radiate 
from the constellation Lyra, 
lyrate (lI'r&tL a. [< NL. lyratua, < L. lyra, a 
lyre : see Zyrel .] Bosembling a lyre ; having the 


to nete; and nete, the Mast* or Muwost* string, whlcS 
was the shortest and gave the highest sound. From 
these terms came most of the names of tones in the vari- 
ous Greek tonal systems. (Beetetrachord.) The lyre was 
the instrument most used by the Greeks for accompanying 
singing and recitation: hence the terms Iprie and lyneal. 
It is doubtful whether it was used unaccompanied oy the 
voice. 

To me in vain the bold Mieonian lyre 
Awakes the numbers fraught with living fire. 

Faletmer, Shipwreck, ill. 

(h) An element in the name of some instru- 
ments of the viol class, as the arm-Zyre or lira 
da braccio, and the knee-Zyre or lira aa gamba. 
See Zira*^. ( 0 ) A kind of metallio harmonica, 
mounted on a lyro-shaped frame, occasionally 
used in military music, (d) A kind of rebec 
used by the modem Greeks. See rebec , — 2. 
[cup.] A constellation. See Lyra, 1.— 3. A 
verse of the kind commonly used in lyric 
poetry.— 4. The Manx shearwater, Puffinua 
anglorum, [Orkney and Shetland.] — o, A 
gr^e of isinglass: a trade-name.— JBoUan lyre. 
Bee .dSofiatii.— Gredk lyre. Bee def. 1 (a), 
lyre^, ». An obsolete form of Zeeri. 
lyre^f, n. See lirc^. 

lyre-bat (llr ^bat), n. A kind of bat, Megaderma 
lyra, 

ly^bird (llr'bdrd), n. An Australian passerine 
bird of the family Menuridee and genus Menura. 
There are two species, M. euperba and JT. alberti, in both 
of which the male has the bettutlful and extraordinary ly- 
rate tall shown in the figure. The tall Js raised and dis* 


tyre . 

the lyre or harp; fit to be sung to an accom- 
paniment; hence, pertaining to or character- 
istic of song; suggestive of music or song. 

JSolian charms and Dorian lyriet odea. 

MUten, r. a., Iv. 857. 

2. Writing for or as if for the lyre, or with mu- 
sical effect; composing songs, or poems of a 
song-like character: as, a lyric poet.— 
etry, among the ancients, poetry sung to the lyre ; in I 
cm usage, poetry compost for musical recitation, or dis- 
tinctively that class of poetry which has reference to and 
ddineatea the poet's own thoiighta and feeUngs, as opposed 
to epie or dramatie poetry, which details external ctrourn- 
staiioea and events. —IjpTio Stage, the opera; operatic 
representations culleotively. 
n. n. It. A composer of lyric poems. 

The greatest conqueror in this nation, after the manner 
of the old Grecian h/rieke, did not only compose the words 
of his divine odes, but sot them to musick nimsi^. 


2. A Ivric composition or poem.— 8 . Averse 
of tho kind commonly used in l^c poetry, 
lyriet (lir^ik), v, t, [< lyric, n.] To sing in a 
lyrical way. Davies, 

Parson Punch makes a very good shift still, and iyriee 
over his part in an anthem very handsoroelj. 

Tam Brown, Works, n. 849l (Doriii.) 

l^cal (lir'i-kal), a, [< lyric + -uZ.] Sme as 

Lyrical emotion of every kind . . . requires the Baaon 
element of our language. Be QidiMay, 

Isrrlchord (lir'i-kfird), n, [< L, lyra, a lyre, + 
chorda, a string: see chord, oordXT] An upright 
form of harpsichord. 

lyridBOl (lir'i-sizm), n. [< lyric + -ism.] If. 
A lyrical composition. 

They meat have our lyrieieme at their flngen* anda. 

Qray. 

2. A lyrical utterance or mode of expression. 


form or curves of a lyre ; lyre-shaped, in omith.. 

bira, Mmwra mperba, and of 
teOrix: 


applied to the tail of the 
the hlaekoook, Tetrao or „ 
in entom., to Inseots or parts which ap- 
proach the form of a lyra or lyrate leu. 

^ 'intdb- 

^ which in< 


- leaf, aleaf of a idant divided 

transversely into several lobea which in- 
e in also toward a large terminal 

kted (li'ra-ted), a. Same as 



Lymte Leef of 
Smivim (rrwte. 


lyrate^ 

lyrate, 

lyrately (U^rat-ll), adv. In the 
form of a lyre; in a lyrate man- 
ner. G, Bontham, Notes on Gom- 
positm. 

lyra-way (U'r^wft), n. The kind 
of tablature in which lute-music 
was customarily written. SeeZab- 
latwre, 

lyrawlie (rr»-wiz), adv. In the manner cus- 
^mary for lute-music : applied to certain kinds 
of tablature. 

(Hr), n. [< F. lyre a Sp. It. lira s Pg. 

. L. lyra, I Gr. hbpa, a lyre, lute, also lyric 
poetxy and music, 
&e constellatiouLv- 
ra, a sea-fish.] 1 . 
In music: (a) A 
stringed instrument 
of iSyptian origin, 
which Decame the 
national instrument 
of ancient Greece, it 
bdoiiged asBeutlanr to 
the harp family, n re- 
FoMBSof Lyras. aembtod bloMlytlie otth- 



Aly: 

[Bare.] 

lyridat (lir'i-sist), n. [< lyric + -ZsZ.] A lyric 
poet; one versed in lyrical composition. [Bm.] 
l^e (li'ri), n. The armed bullhead or pogge, 
Agonus eataphraotus, 

lyrifer (lir'i-fbr), n, [< NL. lyrifer: see lyrifbr^ 
ous.] A vertebrate of the superclass Lyrtfera, 
Lyrlfera (li-rif'<^r&), n. pi, [NL., neut. pL of 
lyrifer: sec lyriferouH.'] A superolass of skulled 
vertebrates diraugni&od by the development 
of a scapular arch in the form of a lyrate appa- 
ratus curved forward. It includes the classes 
Places proper and Selachii, or typical teleosto- 
mouB fishes and selachians, 
lyriferons (ll-rif 'e-ms), a. [< NL. lyrjfer, < L. 
lyra, a lyre, + ferre s ILoear^,’^ Having a 
lyriiorm scapular arch ; of or having the ehar- 
aoteristicB 01 the Lwifera, 
lyriform (ll'ri-ffirm), a. [< L. lyra, a lyre, + 
/orma, form.] Lyrate; lyre-shaped. 

The tall is . lyriform. A. KmAon, 

lyrisill (Ur'izm), n, [< Gr. hvpiafibg, playing on 
the lyi ' ‘ “ 


) lyre, < hjgl^Hv, play on the lyre : see 
The art or act of playini 





LyrO'bird ^Memurm XM/rr#a). 


played when the bird is eourtiim, sfter the manner of the 
peacock and the turkw. The pTuinago is somber, and the 
Dlid would not be pariloululy notioeahle were it not for 
the unique atniotura of the tan. The body la about as huge 
aa that of the domestic hen, and the air of the bird la gu* 
Uuaoeona, though it ia a member eff the order Pdsierw. It 
livealn the aorub, is shy and aoUtaiT, has its lurkliig-plaoeB 
like grouse, nests on the ground, and is laid to lay out one 
egg. AlaooaUedZyralflMandZyra:l^^ 


me xamuy vcoaemme, bucu ws l/www wwh^, 
lyrthphirimnt (Ur'fez^t), n. The lyre-bird. 
lyriWl (IXr't&l), ft. The lyre-bird. 


g the Ifre ; hence, mu- 
sical performance‘genez^y. [Bore.] 

The lyriim, wbloh had at first only manifested itself by 
David's Botto vooe performance of "My love'aaroie with- 
out a thorn," had gradually aasumed a rather deafeniu 
and comifleK oharaoter. Qeorge EBtA, Adam Bada Uu> 

hirigt (Hr'ist), w. [< F. lyriste, < L. lyristes, < 
Gr, hpfturHiq, a lyrist, ?,vplieto, play on the lyre, 

< hipa, a lyre: see Zyrei.] A performer on the 
lyre; a composer, singer, or reciter of lyrics. 

From her wflds lerne aent 
The aweeteat lyritt ot her aaddest wrong. 

Skdkif, Adonala, 80. 

LymniB (H-r 6 'rus), n. [NL., < Or. Xn/w, a lyre, 
+ ovph, a tall.] A genus of Tetraomidoi, includ- 
ing the blackcock or black grouBe 7 lyrurua te- 
trSe, in the male of which the tail is lyrate; 
the lyre-tailed grouse. Swainson, 1831. 

lyBigengtlC (lis^I-jf-net'ik), a. [< JysigenouSf edr 
torpeuaZZe.] Same as lysigenous. 

In the ontur portion of thla [the tiss ut^of t^ ^a qui^ ^ 
tendrill, the vaMsular bundtea already rafa^ to_arti%:... 
while the imrarpo^n reaurini aa a — 4dl> Bi 4 

shrinka away from the eentan devidopliif aMjMW 
cavity. Aiiiir. Jamr. AA, Sd aw- IZH. 


_ (lI-Bij'e-iiiu), a. [Ineg. < Or. 

a Betting freei + bom, produced: see 

•gm and -gmotw.] In ioLf produced by the ab- 
sorption or destruction of contiguous cells : ap- 
pliM to certain caTities or intercellular spaces 
in plants. 

Idnftloma (lis-i-ld'&4)( n, [^.* (Bentham, 
im), prob. BO named in alluiuon to the inner 
portion of the pod, which breaks away from the 
uiickened margin; < Ghr. Hetv (sigmatic stem 
Xvffi-), loose, + a border.] A genus of 
leguminousjplants of the suborder Mimoseo! and 
the tribe iMeaSf characterised by bipinnate 
leaves, usualJv a small number of stamens, and 
the valves of the flat, straight pod breaking away 
from the persistent sutures. Thcv are treca or 
■hrabo from Iropioal America and the AnuUen^ much re< 
aernUUng the aoMtaa of the aame region, with amall leaf* 
leta andnnmerona amall flowera growing in round heada 
or ejriUndrleal nikea. There are about 10 apeoie^ of which 
the most imporauit eoonomioaUy ia A. Sab^ of Cuba, f or- 
niahing an extremely bard and durable timber known as 
mMm-wooO, or httm-fimh vnaJkMOfig. It ia naed in ship* 
bunding and for yanoua atruotunu pnrpoaea; alao aa a 
substitntofor boxwood in making ahnttlea. L. tatMUgua, 
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douBMiit eg tlM dIgnISadrapoaeof earUcir aenlpturaa, and by 
the poilmyal of aetfou anumBaoular strain and power and 
the penonal clement or por^ 
traiture, aa diatlngulahed liom 
theideaL (SeepoZboa.) lyalp- 
pna made the proportionaof nia 
atatueamore uenderthan thoae 
of hia mdeoeaaora' worln, the 
heada being notably amalles 
Hia figure oalled the Apoxyo. 
manot, or athlete naing the iM- 
gil, of which a good copy ia 
preaenred in the Vatloui, ia 
identified aa hia oelefarated 
canon, or exemplar of the per- 
fect bnnuui flgnre, and ia to he 


auhetitntefor boxwood in maUng shutUea. 
oalled taOtf temsrffid, extenda into norlda, and Ita wood ia 
locally uaetd In buUding boata and ahipa. 
tiyniwinnliln. (lis-i-ma'ki-ft), n. [NL., < L. lysi- 
macMa^ < Ghr. medicinal herb; la- 

ter Avatpdxioc or AvaifidxFJOc fiordvti^ regarded as 
named from Avolpaxoc, Lysimachus, King of 
Thraoe, but appar. earlier regarded (as the 
£. translation loosestrtfe, and the statement of 
Pliny that the plant h^ a soothing effect upon 
oxen that will not draw in the same yoke, show) 
as directlv (as the proper name indeed is) < 
Gr. (sigmatio stem Xveri-), loose, + iJtdxn, 
strife.] A large genus of dicoMedonous gam- 
opetalous plants, belongliig to the natural order 
ArimulaoetBj the primrose familv, and to the 
tribe characterized by a capsule 

which opens longitudinally, a 6- or o-parted co- 
rolla wluoh is longer than the oal^, and sta- 
mens affixed to the base of the corolla. Theyan 
erect or oreeping herba with entire lemvea which are op- 
posite, alternate or whorled, and yellow, white, or roee- 
eolored flowers, generally eolitaiy In the axils or in re- 
eamea. Aboutas qieolesare known, natives of the temper 
ate and aubtroploal regions of the northern hemisphere 
tropical and southern ^lioa, Australia end South America. 
(See looieatri^s.) The Knropean L, nemarvm is the ydlow 
plmpemeL L. jrMmtiMihuia, the moninrwort, also called 
eravOig^iIsfmg, ktrb’twopmoe, etc., is a trailing vine with 
roundish leaves and might-yellow flower% common In 
Burope, and often planted in baskets, ruokwork, etc., in 
America ; A giMdr^atta, sometimes oalled emsmsort, is 
a d e l i cate and ha n ds ome American species. Toum^ort, 
170a 

LyffimaebiM (lis^i-mA-kl'e-S), n. rtl, fNL. 
(Endlioher, 18^), < Lysimachia + •ew, J A tribe 
of plants of the order Primulaeetef the primrose 
family, of which l^ttimachia is the type, char- 
acterized by the lobes of the regular corolla be- 
ing convolute in estivation, the stamens insert- 
ed on the petals, a sv^rior ovary, and semi- 
anatropons ovules. The tribe embraces 9 gen- 
era and about 110 species, principally natives 
of temperate and subtropioal regions. 
IflinuushllSt (U-sim'a-kus), n. [Bee Ayrimo- 
ckia,"] Loosestrife. 

Yellow iydmaxhuM, to give sweet rest 

TO the faint shepherd, killing, where it oomea 

AH busy gnats, and every fly that hums. 

Fktelur, Falthfnl Shepherdess, il. 2. 

Ijllmeiter (ll-sim'e-tAr), II. K Qr. a dis- 
solving, + ^krpovj a measure.] An instrument 
for measuring the natural percolation of rain 
through a given depth of soil. 

IMppail (U-sip'im), a, [< L. Lysippus, < Gr. 
Aiaariro^f < XOeiv (Aixyt-), loose, + lirwoc, a horse.] 
Of or pertaining to the ancient Greek sculptor 
Lysippus, of Sicyon, who flourished between 372 
and 816 B. o., or to the school of art founded by 
him. Tlmwurksof tfabsoboriaieohamoterliedbyahiii- 



The Lyrippaa Canon.— The 


paralleled wl& the widehr dif- 
ferent proportions of the Dory- 
phonm the oaiion of Bdyole- 
tus. Tnefolloweraof lysippns 
exaggerated the fSnlta of ms 
tendency, and leaned toward 
the extnordinaiy and preten- 
tious. Bee HettenMie, and com- 
pare dorypkonit. 

Lyslppiaii (H-sip'l-^), 
a. Same as Lystppan, 

I^ppic (U-sipMk), n. 

Same as Lysippan, 

IpyiA (U'Bls). fi. [L., < 

Or. Mxric, a loosening, < 

Mfciv, loose: see lo<Se,l . „ 

1 . In med.. the gradual 
recession or a disease, as 
distinguished from crisis, in which the change 
for the better is more abrupt. — 8. In arch., a 
plinth or step above the oomioe of the podium 
of some Koman temples. When present in a 
columnar edifloe, it constitutes the stylobate 
proper. 

I^BOdactyln (li-s^-dak^i-le), n. pL [NL., prop. 
^Lysidaetylo}, < Gr. ^vetv (%mt£-), loose, + odier^ 
Xof, finger, toe.] In Sundevau’s classifloation 
of birds, a superfamily of scutelliplantar Pas- 
seres, represented by the family of tyrant fly- 
catchers or Tyrannidte: a division of the Mxa- 
spidew, as distinguished from those which are 
oalled SyndactyUt. 

Lysopteri (li-sop'te-ri), n. pi. [< Or. (him-), 
loose, H- irrepdv, wing.] An order of fishes, con- 
taining the platysomids and pideoniscids, char- 
acterized as actinopterous fishes with the me- 
dian fin-rays not joined to the interhemal and 
inicrueural bones and not coinciding with them 
in number, and with no suboperomum. Hete~ 
rocerci is a synonym. JS, L. Cope, Amer. Nat., 
XIV. 439. 

lysopteroiUI (li-sop'te-rus), a. Pertaining to 
the Lysopteri, or having their characters, 
lyssa (Us'S), n. [NL., < Gh*. Ueea, Attic Ai^rra, 
raving, frenzy, mMness (of persons and dogs).] 
Canine madness ; rabies ; hydrophobia. 
Lyssadna (lis-^sl'nft), ». pi. [NL.] A sub- 
order of hexaotinellid silicious sponges with 
isolated or irregularly cemented spicules: con- 
trasted with IHctyonina. Also Lvssakina. 
l3rB8acine (lis^Mm), a. Having isolated spic- 
ules, as a Bpon^ ; specifically, of or pertaining 
to the Lyssadna. Also lyssakine. 
lyssheti t?. An uncertain word, occurring in the 
following passage, if the form lymheth !■ correct, it 
i» probably a variant of huPheth, from luskS. in a aenae 
like * flout'; otherwiae lyaMh may be c.acribal error for 
lysh^ ‘laugheth.’ 

She fimaeCkandsoometh the wepyimea of ;>em the which 
ahe hath makyd w^ with hir fre wUle. 

Ckaueer, Boethiua U. meter 1. 

ly880pllobia(liB-9-fo'bi<4),n. [NL., < Or. Avffoa, 
canine madness, + fear.] A nervous 

state produced by morbid dread of having con- 
tracted rabies. 

lystt. An obsolete form of listi, Ust^, etc. 
Lystra (lis'trft), n. [NL. (Fabricius, 1783), < L. 
Jjystra, < Or.'* Aisrrpa, a city in Lycaonia.] A 
genus of lantem-mes of the family FuHgdrides, 


containing about IS beautiful and highly col- 
ored tropioal species, as the South Amerioan 
X. lanata, the woolly lantem-fly, so oalled be- 
cause it secretes long strings of a wai^ sub- 
stance which looks like wool, 
lytet, a. and n. See lite^. 
lyteltf a- and An obsolete form of UHle. 
lytorifUl (H-te'ri-w), a. [< Gr. Avi^/Mof, looedng, 
deliveriim, < Avr^p, a deliverer, < Ximv, loose : 
see lysis.J In med., terminating a disease ; in- 
dicating the solution of a disease, 
lytht. a. See lithe. 

lythe^f. a. and o. An obsolete form of Uthe^. 
lythe^ (llTH), a. [^o laithe, laits: ori^ ob- 
scure.] Thecoalfish. [Scotch and North. Eng.] 

The imsll boat wti cleveily run alongilde the Jetty, • . • 
and Min Sheila, with a heavy atring of lyths in her right 
hand, atepped, laughing and Unahing, onto the quay. 

IT. jBfacklnnoeaa of mule, IL 
lythert, a. See lither^, 

(lith-rft'sf-e), n. pi. [NL. (Lind- 
ley, 1846), < Lythrum + -aoewT] A synonym of 
LythrarUm, still employed by some botanists. 
lyUlxmce<m8(Uth-ra^BhiU8),a. [NL. lythruin + 
-aceous.l Pertaining to the Lythrasiecs (Lytk^ 
racea)f or having their characters, 
lytbnul (lith'rad), n. Any plant of the loose- 
strife family, Ijftkrariem. 

I^ytlirarieffi (lith-rf-ri'f-fi), nj?l.[NL. ( Jnaaieu, 
j 8^, < loosMtrife 

plants’belonging to th/ cohort it is 

oharaoteriMd by valrate calyx-lobea petab nanally wrin- 
kled, and an ovary which la generally iree, with from two 
loan indefinite number of omla, the latter with nnmerou 
ovnlea. They are herbi, ahruba, or treea, with entire 
leavea, oppoalte on the atem or rarely alternate. The or- 
der embraoea S trlbea Ammanniter and ZytAme, about 80 
genera and 866 q>eoi^the majority of which are natives 
of the tropica, eapeoially in America; a few are found in 
temperate regions or diaperaed throughout the world. Im- 
portant genera are O^ihea, Zageratnmnia, and LyUmm. 
lg 7 t]ire 8 B(lith'r$- 6 j, n.pl. |NL. (Lindley, 1846), 
< Lythrum + J A tribe of dicotyledonous 
polypetalouB plants of the order Lyfhrarieos, 
the loosestrife family, consisting of shrubs or 
trees, rarely herbs, characterized by a herba- 
ceous or coriaceous caljrx, which is usually 
many-ribbed, and flowers generallv large and 
almost always with wrinkled petals. The tribe 
embraces 87 genera and over 800 apeclea Most of the im- 
portant genera of the order bblong to this tribe. 
Lythrum (Uth^rum), n. [NL. (Linneeus, 1737), 
BO called in allusion to the purole color of most 
of the flowers ; < Gr. ^idpov, ^wpoQ, gore.] A ge- 
nus of dicotyledonous polypetaJous plants of tiie 
natural order Lythrariea} and the tribe Lythrea. 
It ia oharacterlaed oy a straight striate calyx having from 
8 to 16 teeth, with minute intermediate teeth ; from 4 to 8 

S a; and a two-celled oapaule with longitndinal plaoen- 
[>th ovary and capsule Iteing wholly Includea in the 
of the oiuyx. They are herbs or amall ahruba, with en- 
tire, generally oppoalte leaveiH and purple or roae-colored, 
rarely white, flowera either solitary In the axils of the 
leaves or in few-flowered cymes. The genuaincludeaabont 
28 speoleS| found in all para of the world. It aharea with 
Ipnmaehia the name of UxmStrifBt and sometimei with 
RrOdbitum the name of wmow-hen. Ihe beat-known spe- 
cies ia L. SoHearia, the purple or spiked looaeatrife. see 
lootestrire. 

lytlet, a. and adv. An obsolete form of litUe» 
lytto (lit'ft), ». [NL., < Gr. Ai^rra, A/^ooa, frenzy, 
rage, canme madness; also the < worm’ under 
a do^B tongue, supposed to produce madness ; 
see tyssa.\ 1. A long vermiform rod of oar- 
tUaM or fibrous tissue in the middle line and 
undter surface of the tongue of a carnivore; the 
glossohyal of a carnivore; the so-called ‘^worm” 
of a doflps tongue, it is vulgarly supposed tobeapanu 
altc^ and la often extracted by dog-fanoiera. Compare bws. 
2. [cap.] A Fabrioion genus of Cdky^tera: 
same as Caniharis. 

lyvert, n. An obsolete form of Uosr^. 
lyvm ' e tt, n. An obsolete form of leveret. 
l y v ara y t , n. An obsolete form of livery^. 








